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Testimony that proves 
the case of Heavy 
Duty Cords 


) f fi d ® Proved in Gruelling Work Fe, 
verdict o pront ren ered in | Mie sctnirind 


ing over very rough roads, with 


terms of performance -. - Operators Of | piijciow create 


is hilly and full of flint stones... 


buses and commercial cars have learned that they Tires still on and look good for 
A A . Many mi a MOLle yas € nave 

must rate pneumatic tires according to how they since equipped every one of our 
trucks with Heavy Duty Tires. 

answer the test of profitable performance . . . Read GC: Nanderboont aay 


the reports of Goodrich Heavy Duty Cords in the 7 
° o S S ’ T é 
words of men who have invested in them and collected The cesulte we ‘havea 


tained from these tires are very 


the profit .. . They say that Heavy Duty Cords answer gratifying, having used them (im 


past year with an average of 


the question of pneumatic truck tires . . . There is | 23,568 miles per tire... We rec- 

ognize them as the tire to solve 

an underlying reason: Heavy Duty Cords are manu- the stageman's trouble... Bigger 

a ue (5 5 3 ef TkACHOn. <3 

factured expressly for bus and commercial car service. Triangle Taxi & Stage Co. 
? akima, Wash. 
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Extraordinary Service... 
“Of the ten original tires, seven 
are still in service after the buses 
have covered some 70,000 miles 
...One ran over 40,000, and the 
_ other two close to 60,000. . Buses 
make 200 to 225 miles a day.” 
... International Bus Line, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 
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Long-time Service ....... 
“Using Heavy Duty Truck Tires 
two years... One pair on 2-ton 
Velie Truck has had more than 
twelve months’ service . . . Best 
truck tires we ever used.”. . . 
Ft. Worth Poultry & Egg Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Reduce Operating Costs ... 
“Your new Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Pneumatic Truck Tires 
tried on one of our trucks, stood 
up better than any pneumatic 
tires we have been able tobuy... 
Our deliveries require going 
over newest roads and into con- 
struction roadways, and our 
pneumatic tire costs were ex- 
orbitant until we tried your 
Heavy Duty Tires. . . Our fore- 
man has been instructed to pur- 
chase only your Heavy Duty 
Tires for all our pneumatic 
truck tire requirements.” .. . 
Bowen Brick & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To round out economical 
and efficient service in the 


e operation of Trucks and 
Buses, Goodrich also pro- 
vides the famous De Luxe 
Solid in Smooth and Trac- 
tor Types, and Goodrich 
Semi-Pneumatics. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Ce npany, Ltd., Toronto 
“BEST IN 'TCHE LONG RUN” 
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HERE are more danger ad- 

monitions in the oil game than 

there are along the lines of the 

transcontinental railroads; 
more advice beginning with ‘‘Don’t”’ 
than there is oil. I could fill two 
pages of this journal with wise warn- 
ings and cautionary cracks concerning 
the difficulties and disasters attendant 
on the enterprise in getting, and try- 
ing to get, oil out of the ground; but 
what would be the use? 

Undoubtedly two days after they 
were printed some intrepid gambler 
would bring in a wildcat well in some 
hitherto undrilled territory, and for 
sixty days thereafter the heavens 
would be obscured by the dust kicked 
up by the thousands of oil lunatics 
rushing thither to throw their dollars 
into the oleaginous maw of the new 
field—rushing thither more or less 
laden with new oil money, and later 
walking painfully back heavily up- 
holstered with experience that has 
no collateral value at the bank. 

The greatest and most fascinating 
gamble in the world is the gamble of 
drilling for oil. More money has been 
lost in searching for oil—and in find- 
ing it, too—than in any other single 
enterprise man has engaged in since 
the dawn of time. Everybody who 
has dabbled in oil production knows 
that. Yet at the moment of writing, 
undaunted and untaught by the mel- 
ancholy experiences of the vast ma- 
jority of oil seekers, great numbers 
of wild-eyed men are tearing up the 
turf to get to the new fields discoy- 
ered in Colorado. And so it will be 
until the last drop is brought to the 
surface and sold to the big companies 
at whatever price the big companies 
deign to pay. 


Let George Do It 


HE man who said that a sucker is 
born every minute underestimated 
the supply. At least two oil suckers 
are born every minute, to say nothing 
of the other kinds. There isn’t a com- 
munity in this country that hasn’t its 
quota, and the amazing thing about 
them is that they never grow out of it. 
The oil sharks know this. If they can get a bite they can land and keep the fish. Once an 
oil sucker, always an oil sucker, because there is always the lure of sudden and easy 
wealth. An investor may have had his money down on a dozen dry holes, and money 
down on dry holes is farther down than any other money whatsoever; but the next one— 
the next one! Lookit the fortunes that have been madein oil! Sure! Look at them! 
There’s John D. Rockefeller, a good and pious person, and worth $1,000,000,000; 
maybe more. Richest man in the world. Well, he got his in oil, didn’t he? And this is 
a free country and any man may do the same. There’s plenty of oil. Right! There’s 
no end of oil, if you can find it, and John D. certainly did get his billion out of oil. 
But there are a couple of qualifying details, mere trifles, of course, but existing. The first 
is that our mass production of people since we began to populate produced only one 
John D. Rockefeller, and the second is that the bulk of John D.’s billion didn’t come 
from producing oil, and did come from manufacturing oil, which is quite another story. 
The wonder is not that Rockefeller has one billion, but that he hasn’t ten. John D. 
originated and operated the only sure thing in the oil game; which is, let George 
do it. George represents the tens and hundreds of thousands of investors who gambled 
their money on production, took the big risk, spent the big money, and discovered and 
=dug out the oil. Thereupon, John D. bought it and fixed the price himself. If you 
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can beat that game you are on your 
way to a billion yourself. 

Not that a great deal of money 
has not been made in oil—not that. 
Vast amounts have been made and 
will be made; billions, probably, in 
addition to the Rockefeller one. But 
that, if you could round up on one 
side of the oil ledger the amounts 
spent in the endeavor to produce oil 
since Colonel Drake got his first well 
on Oil Creek in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
and on the other side the amounts 
realized from the oil produced by the 
producers until this present moment, 
you would find that more money has 
been put into the ground than has 
been taken out of it. That stops 
nobody. Indeed, it excites every- 
body. Why worry about the bad 
luck of others? Potentially, there is 
a 5000-barrel gusher at the tip of 
every drill, on the next spin of every 
rotary. Itmay beourturnnow. Dig 
up afew more thousands and sock her 
down 100 feet or so. The treasure 
sand must be just below. 


The Only Sure Way 


HERE is one sure way of making 

money in the oil-producing game— 
one—count it. That way is to own 
or have a lease on a piece of ground 
that has good oil in good quantities 
beneath it and to contract with some 
responsible producer to drill that 
ground at his own expense and to 
pay you a royalty on all oil produced, 
or to sell the land outright to some 
producer at the fancy price that will 
be paid for oil land. Either way you 
win. If youstrike oil you get a share 
of it without expense; and the first 
share if you know your business. If 
you sell outright you get anywhere 
from ten to a hundred times what the 
land is worth for any other purpose, 
because there is no frenzy compar- 
able to the frenzy of the oil man who 
wants a piece of land in producing or 
proved territory, and no situation to 
which a buyer and seller can come 
where the buyer loses so completely 
the sense of money values. Oil ter- 
ritory, and especially new and prom- 
ising oil territory, makes men lunatics in a money way. They throw thousand-dollar 
bills around as if they were worth only a nickel apiece, which is as much as a lot of 
them are worth so far as results are concerned. 

That is the one sure way. All other ways are gambles, even with the big companies. 
Occasionally the big companies lose money. It doesn’t seem possible, but it is. That 
adds to the lure of it. When you see a herd of high-priced geologists employed by one 
or the other of the big companies—experts, you know, who can tell where the oil is— 
inciting the big companies to the drilling of mile-deep holes in territories where there is 
no more oil than there is in the corner pocket of a pool table, you say, “ Well, by gosh, 
even the big fellows are not infallible! They don’t always find it, and my luck is likely 
to be as good as their experts’. Let’s go!” 

Occasionally the big fellows lose money. I recall a most sorrowful tale related to me 
by an official of one of the biggest oil companies in California. 

“Where do these independents get off with their eternal grousing about. the big 
companies?” he asked. “It’s frightfully unjust. You fellows don’t know the half of our 
troubles,” he continued, and there was a plaintiveness in his speeca that wrung my heart. 
“Why, only this year our company has spent $7,000,000 drilling dry holes. Think of 
that!” 
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I thought of it, and it almost made me cry. I was over- 
come with a deep and sympathetic emotion. I pictured 
this big company spending $7,000,000 in drilling for oil 
where there was no oil, and I also pictured this big com- 
pany, which fixes the price of oil, and—with the four other 
big companies—is practically the only market for oil, in 
my state cutting the price to the independent producers 
three times in a year and fifty cents a barrela time. Again, 
I pictured this big company with its own oil wells shut in 
and its own oil conserved in the ground, while it grabbed 
up the oil of the independents at whatever price it chose to 
pay. I pictured that, and, believe me, my tears fell, not 
because of the $7,000,000 lost in dry holes, but because it 
wasn’t $17,000,000. 

They must have heard about this, for the next day they 
cut the price of oil again. 

As in every other gamble, the oil investor never hears of, 
nor considers, the losses. He hears of the winnings. The 
fact that Jim Bell got $12,000,000, or some such sum, for 
his little orange grove down at Santa Fé Springs in South- 
ern California, probably cost oil investors three times 
$12,000,000. There was that conductor on the Santa Fe 
Railroad who had paid $5000 for a piece of land in that 
Santa Fé Springs town site that, in a year, was transformed 
from a sleepy community of little orange groves to a roar- 
ing, hissing, frenzied oil district with more than 500 derricks 
on it, and was getting an income of $95,000 a month from 
it; and the florist who had twenty acres right in the middle 
of it, and got $1,000,000 an acre, and the rich strikes on 
Signal Hill and elsewhere. 

These are what the investor hears about, and these are 
what he gambles on. He’s just as lucky as the next one, 
and his well may hit it—may. Oil, in the broad sense, has 
always been synonymous with quick and easy money, and 
tons of it. It is the general public opinion and belief that 
to strike oil means to become rich. So it does, if you strike 
enough of it; but, on the expensive other hand, to strike oil 
means to spend money; and there is no business in the 
universe, none, where so much money is spent, where the 
procedures are so wasteful, where the gamble on profit is so 
great, where the hazards are so desperate, where the grief 
is so abundant. 


Bitten by the Oil Bug 


F YOU happen to think that to drill a hole a mile or 

more into the ground after oil is an undertaking that does 
not require great capital, skill, pertinacity, luck and provi- 
dence, you are misinformed. If you are under the impression 
that all that is necessary in getting oil out of the ground is 
to set up a derrick and hurry a hole down to the oil sand, 
with the certainty of golden returns as soon as you hit that 
sand, you are in a haze. If you think that having struck 
oil your troubles are over and you have created a balance 
at the bank, the continuity and consequence of your thought 
will be disrupted rudely when you talk to the banker 
about it. 

Drilling for oil in territory where the oil sands are deep 
is an enterprise that costs incredible sums in terms of the 
ordinary investor. Depending on luck and skill, a hole 
that goes down to, say, 4500 or 5000 feet will cost at least 
$100,000 and may cost $200,000. It takes a lot of oil at 
eighty cents a barrel to pay that first expense, and a lot of 
very costly equipment to drill it. And after you get an oil 
well, as. will be shown later, you may not be able to 


maintain it as an oil well. An oil well is a tricky and ma= 
lignant object. It has more ways of getting into nonpro- 
ductive trouble than an oil-stock salesman has excuses 
for not paying dividends—which is an infinity. 

“It is my opinion,”’ said a man who brought a small oil 
company up through the various stages of development 
until it now has a record of having paid more than $70,- 
000,000 in dividends to its stockholders, ‘‘that there are 
only two classes of people who should engage in oil pro- 
duction. These are rich men who have enough money to 
enable them to stand losses and not suffer from those 
losses, and poor men who have little to lose and must take 
a chance, to get more than they have.” 

That, perhaps, draws the line too sharply, but the gen- 
eral idea is correct. When this man said “‘oil production” 
he meant the actual work of drilling for oil, getting oil out 
of the ground. He did not mean investing in oil stocks in 
good substantial oil companies that have capital, facilities, 
properties, equipment and a record for dividends. He did 
not mean those favored of fortune who discover themselves 
to be the owners of land that has oil beneath it. He did not 
mean those experts in location who can get leases on land 
that has oil underneath and who collect royalties on the 
work of others in development. He meant those others— 
those fatuous and frenzied others—who rush in to get all 
the money and attempt to do the drilling themselves. He 
meant the small producers. He meant the.weaker inde- 
pendents. He meant the individual gamblers who shoot 
all they have, and more, on one hole. He meant the wild- 
catters who stray out to far distances from proved territory 
and make their hundred-to-one bets with more courage 
than capital. He meant the town-lot drillers who get small 
leases in big territory and are hampered in a hundred ways 
and ruined in a hundred more. In short, he meant about 
half those who seek fortunes in oil; perhaps two-thirds. 

He meant the men who, bitten by the oil bug, excited by 
the stories of oil wealth, living in the vicinity of a new field, 
organize small companies, get small leases and set out to 
become Rockefellers; or those who rush to new fields to 
get some of the quick and easy money. He meant the 
hundreds and thousands of men, with their hundreds or 
thousands of dollars, who; without experience in or knowl- 
edge of the most complicated of all mining businesses, the 
most difficult of all enterprises requiring the removal of 
anything from beneath the surface of the earth, the most 
expensive of all combats with the reluctant hidden treas- 
ures of Nature, the greatest gamble for concealed and 
unknowable stakes, foolishly think because they have 
enough capital to build a derrick and get astring of tools they 
can become oil millionaires. 

And he meant those millions of others who back these 
brash adventurers, these simpletons who try to play the 
most intricate of production games without knowing the 
rudiments of it—the millions who buy stock in and units 
in and shares in these small companies, to say nothing of 
larger companies organized by professional seekers after 
and finders of sucker money. But there is nothing to be 
done about these. So long as every man is looking for easy 
money, so long will stock in oil companies find ready sale. 
It is idle to discuss that phase of human nature. Oil stock 
has been the flame in which the small-moneyed moths of 
this country have burned their wings for more than sixty 
years. As often as a new field is discovered, a new flight of 
moths develops. There is no end to them, nor any cure. 
They come back for more and more, 


Companies. 


Wildcatting is a Crazy Enterprise for Any But the Big 
The Little Fellow May be Able to Horn in 
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Any person familiar with the facts would think ‘that 
enough people in California had lost money in oil stocks, 
oil promotions, oil fakes and oil disasters during the past 
two years forever to estop any further sale of oil stocks in 
that territory. But they are gayly selling oil stocks there 
today; not in the near-by fields, which are dwindling, but 
in other fields. There’s no way to cure them. Once an oil 
sucker, always an oil sucker. 

I was having my shoes shined in Los Angeles at a stand’ 
facing Pershing Square. This was at the height of the 
Signal Hill, Santa Fé Springs and Huntington Beach ex- 
citements, and the oil stock and oil unit sellers were run- 
ning big rubberneck wagons out to the fields, filled with 
prospects to show them their wells and get their money. 
These sucker conveyances were lincd up along the curb in, 
large numbers. | 

‘“Many people go out in those busses?” I asked the) 
negro who was shining my shoes. | 

““Yes-suh, right sma’t goes out every day.” 

“Do they buy stock?” 

“Oh, yes-suh, they suttinly does.” 

“Do they get any oil?” } 

“Yes-suh, they gits oil. My boss here has three of them 
units in three wells, and one done struck oil.” 

“How much did the units cost him?”’ 

“A hundred dollars apiece.”’ 

“How much does he get?” 

“Well, suh, he figgers he’ll make a dollah an’ fohty cents 
dividends on his payin’ unit this year; but he’s savin’ up 
to buy some more in another well that’s sure to be a 
gusher.”’ 
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Spudding in With Prayer 


Abe Sthestory. The next one is always going to be the 
gusher. But the next one rarely is. Or if it is, it belongs 
to one of the big companies; or when it begins to gush the 
big companies cut the price of oil; or something -else 
happens. More things can happen to keep an oil well from 
paying dividends than could be tabulated on a page. It’s” 
a hard death to die. In reality, the most merciful thing 
that can happen to the small oil investor or the small 
intending producer is to have the oil wells turn out dusters— 
to be dry holes, Then it’s all over when the hole is aban- 
doned. Otherwise, in most cases, the misery is dragged out 
for months. The well is producing some oil, but there are 
no profits for the owners. Successful oil production re- 
quires highly specialized knowledge, exceptional skill, 
shrewd marketing, tremendous luck and a dozen other 
things entirely apart from the equipment of the ordinary 
small attempts at production. That is, all these qualities, 
and many others, are required after oil has been struck. 


The qualities required to drill a well successfully and strike 


the oil come in another category; and those are numerous, 
and exceptional also. 


The methods of the stock sellers and the unit sellers atl 


familiar. 
newspaper advertisements, circulars, solicitors, and so on. 


Mostly, the old stuff is used over and over— 


They introduced a new wrinkle or two in the latest Cali-_ 
fornia excitement. One was the taking out of prospects to 
the fields, showing them wells that were producing, giving 
them barbecued meals and selling stock right under the 


shadows of the derricks. 


One enterprising company hired 


a minister to bless the well every time they spudded in for 


One of the mangiest of the fakes was to sell 
(Continued on Page 71) 


a new hole. 


on a Field Where There Has Been a Discovery, But if 
He is Wise He Will Not Attempt to do the Discovering 
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; LORENCE is a city where, 
Fi the stars be right and if 
your luck hold good, any- 
thing may happen. Events breed 


_in the stones of her ancient palaces and lie in wait for you 
_ down the dark narrows of her byways, and it is right that 


this should be so. It is a heritage. 
Because he sensed something of this, Alden Ware crossed 


_ the seas to Italy hopefully. He came from Boston, where, 
| no matter what the position of the stars in their houses, 
nor how splendid your luck, nothing can happen, for it is 


regarded as bad form. This is especially true of the first 

families, who inhabit a region known as the Back Bay. 
Ironically enough Alden Ware had entered the world 

accompanied by a powerful desire to experience the ro- 


- mantic, and no amount of Harvard or of Commonwealth 
_ Avenue had been able to abolish it. From the very begin- 
ning he had yearned for it, and in his somewhat timid and 
| stand-offish way, had searched for it; but early in life he 


came to know that the commodity he desired was not to 
be found in the markets of his native city, so he took up 


the reading of books and the cultivation of his imagination. 


The most critical could not deny that he was handsome 


in a restrained, patrician way; you were perfectly aware 
from his appearance that he could tell you who his great- 
_ great-grandfather was; and nobody need inform you that 
his family had been wealthy for more than a generation. 
In short, he was quite the best Boston could turn out— 


and Boston can do well when it sets itself to the task. 

_ There is no pride like the pride of a family such as the 
‘Wares, which is a fact to bear in mind as you go along; 
and Alden had been instructed in this pride by a mother 
who was a mistress of the art and by a father who was 


qualified to be dean of a department devoted to such 


instruction. It was the kind of pride which fs so proud it 


is wholly unconscious of itself; which, as anybody will 


admit, is the worst possible kind. 
Alden graduated from Harvard University, where he 


had been a very great man, and, bearing in mind certain 


hopefully, as was said in the begin- 


_ through cobbled streets to the Grand 


admonitions of his father and voluminous warnings by his 
mother, engaged passage for Italy, 


ning. Hope wasallhehad. There was 
no certainty, but he knew if romance 
and adventure persisted on an earth 
which seemed utterly prosaic it must 
be in the land of Beatrice and of Ben- 
venuto and of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. In order to miss no opportuni- 
ties he had equipped himself with so 
exhaustive a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country that he could 
read Fogazzaro in the original and 
carry on conversations with men who 
sold fruit on the streets of Boston. 

He took train from Naples to Rome 
and thence to Florence, where he ar- 
rived in the evening and was driven in 
a decidedly commonplace auto bus 


Hotel, which is on the Lungarno and 
from whose windows he could look 
across the river and, in the distance, 
see lights twinkling high above him 
_in lofty Fiesole—all very promising. 
But when he descended to the dining 
room and found himself ina welter of 
Germans whom the war had so im- 
poverished that they spent hoarded 
American dollars like lumberjacks 
just down with the drive, he experi- 
enced a setback. From that hour he 
had breakfast served in his room 
and took the two other daily meals 
in crowded restaurants unknown 
to tourists and where the minestrone was a dish to recall 
with pleasure even in the midst of a symphony concert. 

For several days he prowled about the city by day and 
by night, making intimately the acquaintance of Della 
Robbia, and of fritto misto of Chianti served in huge 
fiaschi, and of Cellini’s Perseus hard by the Uffizi Palace 
and facing the square where Savonarola died of the great- 
ness which resided in him. He glanced cursorily at acres 


upon acres of canvases in the Uffizi and Pitti palaces, and 


more or less agreed with a weary Cook’s tourist who 
mopped his brow and deplored that so much fabric which 
might have been used to make circus tents was wasted 


upon pictures which the tourist would not give to an 
enemy as a wedding present. He was charmed with the 


library and impressed by the statues of the Medici by 
Michelangelo, and mused upon the peculiarities of that 
family whose supreme magnificence was the erection of a 
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By Clarence Budingtom K 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Alden Ware Was Lost. 
Followed. The Way Led Back Into the City and Away 
From Traveled Streets 


He Followed; Without Shame He 


great chapel to be the mausoleum for themselves and their 
posterity. But all these things—excepting the Chianti and 
the fritto misto and the tourist—were of the years which 
were dead, and did nothing but sharpen his appetite for 
romance, which was becoming brisk. 

In all that week he saw no lurking assassin in black 
cloak, nor did he hear the cry of beauty in distress. The 
background was there, the stage settings, but not the 
actuality; nothing but a peaceful, rather humdrum popu- 
lace which went about its business with many gesticula- 
tions, a host of German tourists peering seriously at art 
and architecture, and numerous fascinating shops where 
antiques of authenticity for those who knew, and decidedly 
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apochryphal for those who did 
not know, might be bargained 
for. It was discouraging, but 
Alden was not discouraged. 
What if the Arno were an unappetizing 
stream whose sole purpose seemed to be 
to furnish water over which bridges 
might be built?) What if very modern 
posters signed with Mussolini’s name 
testified from every ancient wall to a 
new day in Italy? Im spite of all, he 
knew that romance lived and that, if he 
persisted, it must pass his way. 

It was of a Friday and he was stand- 
ing at the foot of that famous mon- 
strosity, Giotto’s Tower—for want of a 
better occupation—watching the 
passers-by in the piazza, and now and 
again turning his eyes toward the im- 
mense bulk of the Duomo and wonder- 
ing at the florid taste in marbles of its 
architect, when, of a sudden, the day 
changed. It leaped backward from 
1924 to a long-dead century—and all 
because Alden Ware saw a face. 

An old woman of comfortable girth 
and severe countenance emerged from 
the door of the great church, holding 
aside the heavy quilt which so efficiently 
keeps cold and dampness inside cathe- 
drals and prevents warmth and spring 
from entering them. It was apparent 
she was a servant, but, thought Alden, 
her companion could be nothing less 
than a princess, and he looked about for 
waiting coach and four and retinue, but 
these trappings were lacking. The girl 
and her companion descended the steps 
and passed on foot within a yard of 
Alden, exactly as ordinary human be- 
ings might do—so that Alden was able 
to scrutinize the face of the girl at his 
leisure. He made the most of his op- 
portunity. 

At first he thought her tall to stateli- 
ness, but found this was but in appear- 
ance; her bearing, the unconscious car- 
riage of her chin, the splendor of her 
movements deceived him. She was 
slender and graceful with a grace hith- 
erto unknown to him—so that he was 
close to the error of studying it and not 
her face; but he avoided this pitfall, 
and all was well—or ill. He did not 
guess her age, except unconsciously to 
arrive at the decision that she was ex- 
actly young enough and exactly old 
enough. Her skin was of a curious, 
lovely whiteness, yet there was upon 
her cheeks so dainty a tinting of color 
that one was inclined to deny its pres- 
ence until verified by a second glance. 
Her brows were dark, arched, slender 
and perfect, and her eyes were of liquid 
blackness. Her profile, he thought, 
might have been the model for some 
button done by Cellini in an inspired 
moment, and Leonardo da Vinci himself might have 
dreamed the full oval of her face. None other could have 
dreamed it. . . . Alden Ware was lost. : 

He followed; without shame he followed. The way led 
back into the city and away from traveled streets; it 
wound and seemed to turn upon itself, as streets in Florence 
seem to have a way of doing, until it brought the two 
women to an arched gateway, through whose old-time 
gates of wrought iron they disappeared. Alden sauntered 
past, spying out the land and observing that the gate 
opened upon a small but charming walled garden. He 
walked fifty paces, turned and slowly retraced his steps. 
As he reached the gate again the serving woman emerged 
and stationed herself across the narrow walk with evident 
intention. Alden paused. 

“The signor followed us,” said the woman in an uncom- 
promising voice. 

“Tt is true,’’ said Alden; “‘meaning no harm and intend- 
ing no offense.” 

“Are you German?”’ she demanded. 

“ American.” 

“So.” She drew out the word slowly and gave to it a 
wealth of meaning. The Americars—they might do any- 
thing and with no purpose. One)could never tell about 
Americans. ‘“‘Then why?” she asked. 
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“Because,”’ he said, ‘‘the principessa is beautiful.” 

“It is no answer,” she said, beetling her brows. ‘‘And, 
then, you know the principessa?”’ ' 

So she was a princess! Somehow he was glad of that. 
It was not right that she should be anything else. 

“No,” he said. “I called her 
princess because she looked like a 
princess.” 

“At least the signor has eyes,” 
said the woman; and then, star- 
tlingly: “‘Is the signor rich?”’ 

“Tsuppose you would call meso.” 

She sighed, shook her head and 
shrugged her shoulders. “It is as 
God wills,” she said; “‘but, none the 
less, you must not follow. For me, 
I say it is too bad, for the signor 
is pleasing totheeye. You followed, 
meaning no offense. So. Then con- 
tinue to mean no offense by follow- 
ingnomore. When onehasa pigeon 
to guard from prowling cats ——” 
She left the sentence unfinished. 

“T shall not follow again,” said 
Alden. 

“Then,” said the old woman un- 
der her breath, “‘you are indeed a 
fool—but what can one hope from 
men nowadays?” Lifting her voice 
she snapped her eyes at him. “Remember, 
if you follow again, ill will befall you.” 
Whereupon she turned on her heel and re- 
treated through the gateway, and if he could 
have heard the words she muttered to her- 
self as she trod the graveled path he might 
have been more than surprised—he might 
have been enchanted. ‘American, rich, 
young—and handsome,’’shesaid, and sighed 
again. ‘‘ Well, candonomore. I have or- 
dered him to follow no more; I have threat- 
ened him. In my day that would be enough 
to set a young signor upon his way. When 
my eyes were bright nothing could stop him 
after that. Buttimeshave changed. Times 
have changed.’’ Which from the guardian 
of so sweet a pigeon was a strange and in- 
comprehensible saying. 

Alden retraced his steps toward his 
hotel, but hotels were not for him that day. 
No, he would saunter along the Lungarno 
and dream a conclusion to his romance, for now he was 
sure romance-beckoned. But what to do! True, he knew 
where the lady lived, but he was unacquainted with her 
name or anything about her, save that she was a princess. 
And he had promised not to follow again. How could he 
win to her; by what makeshift penetrate the defenses 
which guarded such as she? It is true he might procure 
himself a guitar and sing under her window, but somehow 
he could not see a Ware of the Back Bay taking on a contract 
of that sort. He could imagine his mother’s lifted eye- 
brows if word should reach her that her son stood in the 
streets and sang love songs under a barred window. Never- 
theless, there must be a way; even a commonplace, con- 
servative, conventional way would answer. 

And then it was that he saw Mrs. Jack Gilbery ap- 
proaching in her carriage, and his heart leaped. 

He had not known Mrs. Jack to be in Florence, but, 
then, one should never be astonished to find her anywhere. 
She was as much at home in Italy as in Boston, and in 
France as in London. She was credited with giving her 
permanent address as the Atlantic Ocean, because, said 
she, it was upon its bosom she spent the greater part of 
her life. Her younger sister had married an Italian of 
ancient family and title, and the circle did not exist to which 
the entrée was denied her. Her particular penchant was 
for buying large and important objects of ancient art, and 
then making life miserable for American consuls because 
the Italian Government refused permission to take them 
out of the country. 

Alden advanced to the curb and lifted his hat, but she 
had seen him even before he recognized her, and her horses 
drew up beside him. 

‘My dear,”’ she said, “‘get in first and tell the particulars 
afterward. You’re a veritable fin off the sacred codfish.” 

“Mrs. Jack,” he declared, ‘‘I have never been so glad to 
see anybody in my life.” 

She peered up into the air pensively. ‘‘Can the child be 
intending to make love to me—at my age? No, it can’t be 
that. He’s homesick or he wants to know the Italian for 
beefsteak.”’ 

“Wrong,” said Alden. ‘“‘I am more than contented to be 
in Florence and I can, argue with a coachman in his own 
vernacular, but there’§ one thing I can’t manage.” 

“You’ve bought something the government won’t let 
you take home!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Well, I hope you didn’t 
pay too much. You caf present it to the American Acad- 
emy in Rome—the dears.” 

“Worse than that. How do you meet a princess?” 


‘Just a princess or some particular princess?”’ 

““A very special one, Mrs. Jack.” 

“Um. What’s her name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Now,’’shesaid, “you become interesting. Makeit clearer.” 

“T saw her coming out of the 
Duomo with a duenna or some 
such dragon—the most beauti- 
ful girl in—in . 

“The world,” said Mrs. Jack, 
and nodded her head vigorously. 
“Go on.” 

“And I followed her home, 
and the dragon caught me at 
it and warned me off.” 

“The name is Ware, isn’t it? 
Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton? Are you, by any chance, 
spoofing an old lady? But nat- 
urally. The Ware never existed 
who could trail an unknown in- 

amorata through 
the streets. Un- 
less’’—she spoke 
hopefully—“‘you’ve 
escaped from your 
keeper.” 

“T’m alone, and 
it’s true; andif you 
don’t find some 
way to help me out 
I’ll buy a guitar 

* and have my voice 
trained.” 


Jay 


It Was a Glove, Still Warm and Fragrant. He Held it, Un« 
believing, in His Palm; He Stared Upward Unavailingly 


“That doesn’t work out the way it used to,” she said. 
“The local police force might chase you away. What like 
was she to look at?” 

“Beautiful!’’ said Alden. 

“Perfectly clear and recognizable description. Photo- 
graphic, one might say. Beyond that, the particulars are 
that she had the usual number of arms and legs Bi 

“She is beautiful.” 

“At any rate you retained presence of mind to note her 
address?’’ asked Mrs. Jack. ‘‘Stopping at the Grand, I 
suppose? After we drive a bit and I extract all the home 
scandal from you I’ll drop you there. You're dining at my 
house tonight; you know I have a house here.” 

“T didn’t know, but if you told me you had one in the 
Forbidden City I shouldn’t be amazed.” 

‘Alice will know who she is,” said Mrs. Jack. ‘‘Boston 
and Florence!’’ She chuckled. ‘‘I can see you leading a 
principessa up the front steps to your mother. She’d proba- 
bly fumigate her. Isn’t the Arno an especially 
messy-looking river? Been absorbing culture in the 
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galleries? Whatever became of Ethelberta Brown after she, 
divorced ——’”’ And so on, with the most remarkable: 
inconsequence. Mrs. Jack set about it to prove herself a. 
mistress of the non sequitur. 

Alden dined with Mrs. Jack that evening in what sha 
was pleased to call her house, but which was a structure 
only less pretentious than the Pitti Palace. She wrung 
him dry of Back Bay news, to his vast but courteously 
concealed impatience, and then casually, as if it were not. 
the one vast overshadowing question of the hour, reverted 
to the unknown principessa. 

“By the way,” she said, “I scampered off to Alice « as 
soon as I left you, and her name is Faustina—imagine | 
it!—and her father is Prince Rienzi de’ Billiati, which is a 
mouthful, and he’s a tremendous scholar and a thumping | 
aristocrat, and one of his ancestors eloped with a daughter 
of a Venetian doge, and the family tree is spangled with | 
cardinals and dukes and princes until it looks like Christ- 
mas Eve—and they’re queer.’ 

“Queer!’”’? It was a word Alden resented as applied to | 
his princess. ] 

“Nobody sees the old prince; though within the mem- | 
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ory even of young things like Alice and myself he was the | 
life of the party. He’s simply never seen by day or night, 
and as nearly as Alice can guess, your little principessa is | 
worried to death. Alice guesses the old gentleman is a 
button short, but it’s not the sort of thing one bandies _ 
words about in Firenze. Your Faustina seems to have dug 
herself a hole and crawled into it, and to all appearances is _ 
all glazed over with melancholy. But Alice promises to 
excavate her for you if it can be done. She’s going to_ 
throw a dinner Friday night and you’re bid, and Alice | 
promises to have the Principessa Faustina there if she has | 
to bribe a company of Fascisti to drag her out by the 
lovely hair. And that’s that. I dote on romance,”’’ fin- 

ished Mrs. Jack. ‘I’m doing this so I can see your | 
mother’s face.”’ | 

“Tt sounds difficult,”’ said Alden. E 

“That’s what you want, isn’t it?” asked Mrs. Jack 
acutely. ‘‘Romance with all the trimmings.” 

It was not yet ten when Alden took his leave, but in- 
stead of walking directly to his hotel he strolled through 
dim winding streets, drinking in the fascination of the city, 
its glamour, its softened beauty. His mood responded to. 
it; it lifted him above himself, and he felt that, at last, he 
really lived. Presently he sauntered across the Piazza 
Victor Emmanuel, and with aimless steps passed closed — 
shops, skirted the massive stone walls of ancient grandeurs i 
which had looked down upon Medici and Sforzas, which — 
had echoed the steps of Michelangelo and Ghiberti, the a 
words of Savonarola, the ringing of those city bells which 
in time of danger called the citizens to arms. Embassies! 
from Charles V, ambassadors from Venice and from Genoa 

had passed here in their splendor of color. And Alden _ 
sensed it all. Here, in this city, beauty, the arts, ; 
learning had been reborn to a darkened world, and he — 
thanked old Cosimo, pater patriz, from whose blood 

and wisdom and strength so much of glory and 
beauty and death and evil and madness and i immor- 
tality had sprung. 

Of a sudden he paused, interrupted in his dreaming 
by the sound of that instrument which in his igno- 
rance of such matters he named an accordion. It, 
accompanied by a guitar, was playing a strain from 
Lucia; then two voices, a barytone and a tenor, 
took up the business, and Alden listened, enthralled. — 
The sounds came from a basement window, from the 
cellars of a palace erected when Columbus had freshly 
discovered America, and he drew nearer, crossing 
the pavement and peering through a barred window - 
to satisfy his curiosity. Below he saw tables, well 
filled—a café—and before he had time to take the 
resolution he was seeking for the entrance. 3 

This, under a dim light, was located in a sort of 3 
alley, and at first he was in doubt if this were the ~ 
proper means of reaching the room below, for it led - 
past the scullery, where a fatigued elderly man with © 
a wisp of mustache was washing dishes, down four 

or five steps, through the kitchen, and so to the outer 
room of the restaurant proper. He cast an appraising eye - 
at the tiny kitchen space, where a couple of charcoal bra- — 
ziers seemed sufficient to cook for many guests, and then ; 
was greeted by an affable young man who led him to an 
unoccupied table in the room beyond—a room with vaulted — 
ceiling upon which had been affixed posters advertising 
spumanti and motors and other matters of trade and com- — 
merce. In the arch between the rooms sat the musicians, — 
a droll trio, and Alden studied them with satisfaction. 
This, he said to himself, was the real thing at last. “a 

It was not, he observed at once, a place frequents by 
tourists, but was of Florence and for Florence. A dozen 
young officers with swords tucked across their knees were 
laughing and talking and drinking, each from a huge 
fiasco set before him, the fine Chianti of the city; - each | 
making love after his individual fashion to the. young 
woman whose dark eyes had attracted him for the evening. — 
At other tables sat staid families or little parties of older 
men or of younger men, all in the excellent evening humor 
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which seems to characterize the Italian; and all apparently 
habitués de la matson, for they flung light conversation to 
one another, called out directions to the musicians and 
spoke familiarly with the waiters. These waiters, four 
young men, seemed never to progress at a rate of speed less 
than a run, and their enjoyment was as quick as that of 
any patron. And why should it not be, for they were the 
four Brothers Molossi, who, with their mother, who 
cooked, were proprietors of the establishment? 

The name of the place, Alden learned from his carte du 
jour, was La Buca, which he correctly translated as The 
Hole. Already he felt singularly at home and weleome— 
t was a peculiarity of the place. Having given the neces- 
sary order, he turned his attention to the musicians. The 
irst, sitting in the archway, was a heavy-set man with a 
stolid face and enlarged nose who seemed to take little 
nterest in the proceedings, but who fingered the intricate 
seyboard of his concertina with all the skill and feeling of 
she true artist. Alden gave him scant notice in the be- 
zinning, nor did he bestow more than a glance upon the 
ruitar-playing barytone with the drooping features. All 
che lines of his face were outward and downward curves, 
as if he had been drawn by a freakish artist who wished to 
see what he could accomplish with parentheses. 

It was upon the tenor that Alden’s eyes rested and 
stayed. Already he had heard the man addressed famil- 
arly as Caruso, and that, through the length of his ac- 
yuaintance, was the only name he ever heard applied. This 
ndividual was fat. His most marked characteristic was 
ais trousers, which would have made his fortune on an 
American vaudeville stage. They were describable only 
‘n terms of acreage; fold upon fold of them fell to the floor 
and cascaded over Caruso’s shoes. They were without 
‘orm, but not void, for exceedingly sturdy legs did what 
they could to fill them. After his trousers, ranked the 
man’s chins. He was festooned with chins, above which 
was a rosebud mouth, a minute nose of the pug variety, 
and then great round staring onion eyes. When hesang he 
oecame very red indeed, and from time to time, when his 
endeavors failed to suit his own taste, he would smile 
jeprecatingly at the audience and wriggle between thumb 
and finger that part of his throat where the Adam’s apple 
was deeply embedded. But he could sing. Or at least he 
20uld have sung. Even now, in the years past middle age, 


after much abuse and hard usage, there were glorious 
notes, a marvelous timbre and a power to astonish. Alden, 
who had listened to the golden voices of the world, said to 
himself that here, gone to waste and weeds, was a voice 
which might have equaled or surpassed any of them. 

The song ended, Caruso passed a plate about the audi- 
ence, and when Alden tossed upon it a veritable ten-lira 
note the little fat man tossed up his hands, seized his plate 
and rushed off to his companions to exhibit the treasure. 
From that moment Alden was his friend. He returned to 
the table and chatted. 

“Signor Caruso,” said Alden, “‘you have a voice.” 

“Once—ah, once, that is true. But the damp and the 
cold are in my throat. The voice I have I ruined, signor, 
singing to the sheep in the neighborhood of Leghorn.” 

““You were a shepherd, then?’’ 

“Signor, I have sung to sleep more sheep than there are 
human beings in Naples. It is the truth.” 

Of a sudden there arose from all parts of the room cries 
of ‘The Cavalier! Here is the Cavalier! He is here at 
last?” 

Seeking the cause of this demonstration, Alden saw 
enter the room a little old man dressed in a shiny frock 
coat, carrying a tray upon which were offered for sale a 
number of tiny gayly colored dolls. The old man bowed 
graciously with a sort of benignant dignity and walked 
about, shaking this and that hand offered him in welcome. 
It was a fine old face he wore beneath his shock of snow- 
white hair, a face set off and distinguished by the whitest 
of mustaches and imperials. His smile was ingratiating 
and he offered his wares here and there in so ridiculously 
embarrassed a manner as to constitute a salesmanship of 
highest rank. 

“Cavalier! Cavalier!” 
all sections of the restaurant. 
Twelve Mothers.” 

The old man paused with a deprecating gesture, as if 
taken utterly by surprise, but responded to the shouts by 
walking toward the musicians and there taking his stand. 
A hush fell, and then, to the accompaniment of the guitar, 
he began to sing. It may be he once possessed a voice; it 
might even have been truth that a voice was still his, but 
none was aware of its presence or its lack. Alden leaned 
forward after the first few words, gripped, amazed, for he 


Demands were shouted from 
“Twelve Mothers! Sing 
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perceived that he was listening to a great mimic artist. 
In all that merrymaking crowd was not a whisper or a 
rustle. 

The Cavalier sang that song, so well known in Italy 
since the war, the song of twelve mothers of twelve babes, 
of how the babes were born, of how the twelve mothers 
watched them come to manhood, of how the twelve moth- 
ers watched them go to war—and of how not one of the 
twelve sons returned to his mother. It was consummate 
artistry. 

There followed a hush and then a thunder of applause. 

“Bis! Bis!’ shouted the diners. The Cavalier shook 
his head deprecatingly, and spread his hands with a fetch- 
ing gesture of helplessness and embarrassment. Caruso 
seized a plate and canvassed the room, returning to his 
place with the dish heaped with lira notes—no great 
taking when one considers that ten lire are today less than 
fifty cents. 

Again a hush fell, for the little old man stepped away 
from the supporting table and once more faced his audi- 
ence. Alden watched his face, saw it change. It shed its 
dignity and kindliness, became vyacant—an ancient Bac- 
chus. Without uttering a word, without a movement 
which spread beyond his features, the Cavalier passed 
through preliminary stages of drunkenness until he reached 
garrulity. And then he commenced to speak. Not ele- 
vating, perhaps, but none the less art. From the high 
pathos of the song he passed to the low comedy of the 
intoxicated, and for ten full minutes the room rocked and 
held its sides and shouted, and as the illness of the wine 
drinker began gradually to master, the audience became 
unrestrained in their delight. 

Alden was seeing a genius of the theater who, incompre- 
hensibly, had never risen higher than to be a mountebank 
in a lesser wineshop! 

Again the plate was passed, and again and again. The 
versatility of the Cavalier was astounding. And then, 
suddenly, he was gone. 

“Tt is always so,” informed one of the Brothers Molossi. 
“He comes; he sings or recites; then he goes.”’ 

“Whois he? Some great actor fallen upon hard times?’”’ 

“Who knows?” said the Brother Molossi with a shrug. 
“Tt is enough that he favors our place. He is an asset. He 
is welcome.” (Continued on Page 40) 


She Glanced for an Instant at Alden With a Look in Her Eyes Which He Would Never Forget. In Them He Read Horror 
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T WAS that hour of a rather sultry early 
| summer afternoon when the merchants along 

the west side of Main Street in a certain 
Western town are wont to emerge from their 
stores, one after another, and lower their awn- 
ings against the glare of the afternoon sun. Down the street 
hurried a young man, perhaps twenty-three years of age, 
youthfully tall, dark haired, earnest of countenance, carry- 
ing a sample case in one hand and a grip in the other. 
Arriving at the double screen doors of the Franklin House, 
unforgettable by virtue of their illusive decoration of Swiss 
Alpine scenery, he bumped one of the screen doors open 
with his sample case and entered. 

“Any mail for Arthur Donaldson?”’ he asked the clerk at 
the desk as he put down his luggage. 

As though he didn’t know by heart the names on the 
dog-eared envelopes in the Hold pigeonhole, the clerk 
thumbed them through with a great show of importance 
and finally handed out a baronial envelope inscribed in an 
unmistakably feminine hand. 

““That’s all,” he said briskly. Then with a professional 
glance at the grips, “Staying with us tonight, Mr. 
Donaldson?” 

“Not sure yet, Mr. Wright,”’ replied Donaldson, catch- 
ing the name from the little Clerk-on-Duty sign hanging 
over the key rack, the name in which hadn’t been changed 
since Mr. Wright’s departure three months before. ‘‘Like 
to leave my grip with you’’—and he passed a cigar across 
the desk—‘“‘until I make a call down the street.” 

“Sure. Just shove it under the desk here. There, that’ll 
be safe enough.” 

His grip disposed of, Donaldson picked up his sample 
case and stepped quickly over to the row of deserted leather 
armchairs in front of the big plate-glass window overlook- 
ing Main Street. Perching himself transiently on the arm 
of one of the chairs he tore open the baronial envelope. 

“T’ll just stop long enough to glance through this letter 
from mother to see if there’s any special news,”’ he informed 
himself. 

“Father is better but still has to watch his diet. 5 
Orville Chase was elected president of the tennis club Tues- 
day night. I understand your new boss, Mr. Wainright, has 
joined. He’s a bachelor and is boarding at The Oakley, 
on Greenwood Avenue. . Fred Drew is home from 
college. Eleanor Wheeler stopped on the porch for 
a few minutes last evening. She wanted to be remembered 
TORVOUL.. meee 

He read this last over three times, and experienced a 
tingling sensation at the roots of his hair each time. The 
fact is, he read it “Eleanor Wheeler stopped on the porch 
for a few minutes last evening. SHE WANTED TO BE 
REMEMBERED TO YOU!” Then Doubt arose in his mind, 
and as he read it again it seemed to sink into a conversa- 
tional commonplace. Then Hope whispered, ‘‘But she 
mentioned you.” 

He looked up from the letter, and between his eyes and 
the workaday Main Street outside the window there spread 
a magic film which changed Main Street into Greenwood 
Avenue, two thousand odd miles away, of a Sunday morn- 
ing—his last Sunday before he came West. Hesaw himself 
walking home from church with the bobbed-haired, brown- 
eyed girl, becomingly slender, smartly dressed, exceedingly 
self-possessed, whose bewitching face had been traveling 
with him all through the West all these months, a face 
that somehow seemed always to be just on the verge of dis- 
appearing two or three blocks away as he hurried over his 
territory. It had a trick of moving along just in front of 
him—then of suddenly starting to fade away; and he 
would hurry faster, as though to catch up. To catch up 
somehow with the future. The future and the face—they 
both kept fading. 

If only he dared write her—that is, really write her. Not 
just send perfunctory notes and picture postcards of Main 
Streets and Soldier Memorial Monuments and Dellwood 
Parks. (How was he to know that under that protective 
veneer of calm self-possession and breezy independence 
beat the heart of a girl who was wishing he would?) But 
gosh! A girl like Eleanor. Brought up with everything. 
Half the fellows in town crazy over her. Kind ofa girl even 
older men fell for, too, which was worse—in fact, dangerous 
to the prospects of young fellows with their futures still to 
be worked out. What chance had he, two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five miles away in point of distance, 
and just about four thousand dollars a year away in 
income? 

He glanced at the letter again, then out of the window 
into the summer-afternoon sleepiness of Main Street. The 
magic film was gone; the picture had faded. Slipping the 
letter quickly into his pocket he grabbed his sample case 
and bolted out through the swinging screen doors. 

This being his second trip over the territory, he knew just 
where he was going. Two short blocks distant, facing the 
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He Saw Himself Walking Home From Church With the 
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Face Had Been Traveling With Him All Through the 
West All These Months 


head of Main Street, stood the New York Furniture Store— 
A. Katzenberger, Prop.—Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 
Pianos on Easy Terms. In front of this store, its big 


round face turned toward Main Street, stood a giant side-" 


walk clock whose dial, bearing the letters of the proprietor’s 
surname—happily twelve in number—in place of the cus- 
tomary roman numerals, informed all who looked that way 
that the hour was almost T minutes after Z. 

It was toward this store that Arthur Donaldson bear- 


ing his weighty sample case had turned his footsteps. And 


| ' 


\\ 


S 
(, 
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as he hurried down the street there arose, in pla 
of the front of the New York Furniture Stor 
the face of a girl with bobbed hair and broy 
eyes, and the expression on her face seem 
to say to his anguished spirit, ““You’ll have | 
hurry up, Mr. Salesman, if you expect to sell yourself | 
me.” Again, how was he to know that the dropping in | 


; 


his mother’s porch had been anything more than the cast 
thing it had seemed? | 

He lengthened his steps. The picture began to fade, al 
in its place stood the sidewalk clock with its hands ne 
registering exactly T minutes after Z. 


“Ten minutes after three,’’ he said to himself, and qui 
automatically took out his watch by way of verificatio 

The aproned proprietor of Waite’s Market, its display 
green groceries extending well out on the sidewalk, straigh 
ened up at this moment from reaching for the’particul, 
hook-necked summer squash indicated as the choice of 01 
of his most particular customers. In doing so he back 
into Donaldson and jolted his elbow with such suddenne 
and force as to knock the watch out of his hand. 

“Beg yer pardon, young man. Did it break?” 

“Seems to be ticking,” said Donaldson, as he picked 1 
the watch and instinctively placed it to his ear. And ] 
hurried on, his mind filled with his mission. “Now 
I can finish with Katzenberger in thirty-eight minutes I 
be able to pick up my bag at the Franklin House and cati 
the seven-minutes-to-four interurban car and get the Cre 
cent Furniture Company in to-day’s calls and keep up 
new average,’”’ he informed himself earnestly. 

By this time he had reached the New York Furnitu 
Store, entered, and was making his way briskly toward tl 
steep little stairway at the back of the store leading to tl 
low-ceilinged baleony which served as the proprietor 
private office. As the third step squeaked to his tread J 
Katzenberger, seated behind h 
forbiddingly high roll-top des! 
looked over his spectacles and a 
sumed his best commercial frow) 
a frown so thoroughly seasone 
by years of exposure to the trac 
winds of retailing as to be read ¢ 
irritation in case the caller prove 
to be a salesman or one of his ow 
clerks, or troubled solicitude i 
case the caller was a valued cu 
tomer. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Katzer 
berger,” said Donaldson, settin 
down his sample case. 

“Vell?” replied Mr. Katzer 
berger, which word in some or 
of a dozen tonal variations ran{ 
ing in significance from ill r 
strained impatience to warm, an 
friendly interest, constituted h 
invariable greeting to callers. 

“Remember—not whether, bt 
how many?” Donaldson coache 
himself by mental reference to 
certain letter received recent 
from Wainright, the new sal 
manager at the home office bac 
Kast. 

“Mr. Katzenberger,”’ he beg 
opening his sample case and lif 
ing out a sample square of lin 
leum, ‘how many rolls of th 
special new gray-and-blue Wed; 
wood pattern could you sell if tt 
price was right?” 

Mr. Katzenberger grinned 

slow mirthless grin. “A garload, 
he said—“‘eef the price vas righ 
But id ain’t.”’ 
“Maybe it’s nearer right than you think, Me Katze 
berger. You see, we’ve put one whole battery of speci: 
high-speed machines on this pattern and we’re. turning 
out at a price.”’ 

He lowered his voice and spoke confidentially—as 
other of Wainright’s letters had suggested. ; 
“How many rolls could you use if I told you it wo 
cost you just fifty-four cents a square yard?” ; 

“Who said I can use some at all?’’ demanded Katze 
berger. 

“Say ten rolls?’”’ suggested Donaldson, ignoring t 
question. “As a special—to sell at seventy-nine cents 
yard, laid?” 

Mr. Katzenberger pursed his lips and was starting 
speak when the telephone on his desk rang. Darn it, w ; 
did sites 0 telephones always ring just at the a ci 
second? 7 
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While the proprietor was engaged in an argumentative 
conversation with some irate customer Donaldson con- 
sulted his watch anxiously. That watch was beginning to 


| play an extremely important part in his selling. Ever since 


he had received that third letter from the new sales man- 
ager a week back. 
“Vell, please to holt the wire, Mrs. Magolius, while I go 


_ see the bookkeeper aboud it,’’ Katzenberger requested, and 


hurried down the steep steps. 

Donaldson leaned back in his chair with a grunt of im- 
patience. At the end of a minute he glanced at his watch 
again. No time to lose if he was to catch the seven- 
minutes-to-four car for Martinsville. How could he 
get Katzenberger downstairs and into the carpet depart- 
ment to look over his stock of staple numbers after he had 


_ booked a substantial order for the Wedgwood pattern? 


He fidgeted and looked at his watch again. Almost an- 
other minute gone. He fumbled in his pocket nervously for 
something to occupy his mind. His hand brought out a 


| Jetter—the letter. To him it had seemed personal enough, 


but in the sales department at the plant it was known as 
Individualized Pep Letter No. 3. His new boss, Wainright, 
sales manager of the Beardsley Linoleum Company since 
the first day of May, had written out the form. The figur- 
ing had been done by one of the department clerks on a 
calculating machine. 

In the days when Donaldson had worked as an order 
clerk in the sales department at the plant, before they had 
sent him out West to try his hand at selling, the sort of 
high-pressure jazzing that this letter represented was not 


| dreamed of. And even now every other man on the Beards- 


ley sales force had seen through the letter and grinned over 
it. But to Donaldson, hardly six months old in selling, it 
meant worlds. Every time he read it he got a feeling that 
there really was a chance of catching up with that picture. 
Perhaps he could make a remarkable record and earn a 


_ transfer to one of the fatter territories nearer the factory, 


_ sales record and I find that 


your quota, up to date. 


| you are not the kind of man 


| THEY had worked harder 


' WON.” 


in seeing you GET 
| AHEAD, get into the run- 


_how I can help you from 
| this end. Of course, you 


where he could get home for week-ends frequently. What 
chance had a fellow two 
thousand three hundred 
and eighty-five —— 

He interrupted his 
thoughts to look at his 
watch again. Another two 
minutes gone and Katzen- 
berger still interviewing the 
bookkeeper. 

His eye sought the letter: 


“Dear Mr. Donaldson: I 
have been studying your 


you have been making ex- 
cellent progress in your sell- 
ing since the first of the 
year. In fact, I am grati- 
fied to note that you are 
running six points ahead of 


“That’s fine, but unless 
I’m very much mistaken 


to be satisfied with a record 
of six points above quota, 
Unless I miss my guess, Mr. 
Donaldson, you have set 
your heart on being the man 
to win this year’s Presi- 
dent’s Prize for the best 
showing for the year above 
quota. As you doubtless 
know, the President never 
announces in advance what 
his prize will be; but I un- 
derstand that it is always 
something that makes the 
men gasp when it is pre- 
sented—gasp and wish 


on THEIR territories. And 


Donaldson glanced up. 
The telephone receiver was 
still reposing mutely on 
Katzenberger’s desk. 


“T am keenly interested 


ning for the President’s 
Prize, Mr. Donaldson, and 
T’ve been asking myself 


have to do the actual sell- 
ing, out in the territory. 
But I’ve been wondering, 


‘What suggestions can I make, from my perspective on 
the territory, that will help Donaldson?’ 

“This morning as I was going over your report of calls 
for the past six months I noticed that you have a daily 
Call Average of 3.83 and a daily Sale Average of 2.7, 
which is a very good ratio between calls and sales. 

““But,’ I said to myself, ‘what is it that keeps Donald- 
son from getting more business?’ The answer is simple: 
The large proportion of your time spent in going from one 
town to another and from one store to another. If you 
could only cut down that time in any way by a little EX- 
TRA EFFORT; if you could get in, say, three more calls 
a week—one every other day—you would increase your 
Call Average to 3.83. Now, figuring on the present ratio 
of 2.7 orders to 3.33 calls, if you increased your daily calls 
by .5, you would AUTOMATICALLY increase your sales 
IN PROPORTION. Which, being an increase in calls of 
.15, you would increase your orders by that same ratio, 
bringing you up to 3.105.” 


This part always sort of dizzied Donaldson, but he caught 
the idea. Mrs. Magolius must be getting terribly impa- 
tient at the other end of that wire. Had Katzenberger 
died? 


“This you can readily see would make a substantial in- 
crease in your volume of sales. And it CAN be DONE! 

“How? 

“Simply by Watching your Watch! When you get toa 
town, before you call on your first customer, plan your 
campaign for that town and decide what train or trolley 
or boat you will have to make to get to the next town in 
time to get in ONE MORE CALL THAT DAY, if it is a 
possible thing. Or to get you there YET THAT NIGHT, 
so you can Start Selling instead of Start Traveling, first 
thing the next morning. 

“In short, consider your Watch as your Silent Partner 
and ie 


“arthur, Dear, What Time is it Anyway?’’ Arthur Pulled Out His Watch—the Watch He Had Been Selling 


By for Six Months. ‘“‘Six o’Clock,’’ He Said With a Grin 


The third step squeaked, and Katzenberger came lum- 
bering hastily into view. 

“Our meesdake, Mrs. Magolius. I hope you will eggscuse 
it. My bookkeeper he vas out vith mumps. By the vay, 
ve have some new’’—he paused and his eyes sought for 
something to fasten on; they rested on the sample of lino- 
leum on the top of Donaldson’s sample case—‘‘some new 
keetchen linoleum I’d like you should zee when you are 
downtown next, Mrs. Magolius. Vedgveed paddern, id 
iss. Very reasonable. Good-by, Mrs. Magolius. 

“Vell, young man’’—swinging around abruptly and ap- 
parently wiping his last remark off his mental slate as he 
swabbed his perspiring forehead with a big handkerchief— 
“you vant I should buy ten rolls of your new paddern when 
already I have so large a stock of linoleum?”’ And he shook 
his head. 

This was Donaldson’s cue. ‘‘ Well, now, suppose we go 
down and see just what you have in the way of stock, Mr. 
Katzenberger.” 

Half an hour later, at exactly 3:52 by his watch, which 
had been consulted at increasingly frequent intervals dur- 
ing the last eight minutes, Arthur Donaldson stood on the 
sidewalk under Katzenberger’s sidewalk clock waiting for 
the seven-minutes-to-four interurban for Martinsville, 
having picked up his grip at the Franklin House. 

He was congratulating himself on a ten-roll sale of the 
new Wedgwood pattern and five rolls of staple patterns. 
But most of all congratulating himself on the fact that he 
could get in his extra call that day and keep up his new 3.83 
call average and his 3.105 sale average. Little did he sus- 
pect that in a mail car which was even at that hour bowling 
westward was a letter showing him how by further inten- 
sive methods he might raise those figures to 4.12 and 3.337 
respectively. Individualized Pep Letter No. 4, that 
would be. 

Impatiently he looked up the street. Would the Martins- 
ville ear never come? He would have little enough time 
with the proprietor of the Crescent Furniture Company, 
anyway, without the car 
being late. 

Mechanically he glanced 
up at the big clock above 
him. His mouth fell open, 
Not R minutes to EB! It 
couldn’t be! 

He glanced at his watch. 
No; it was only 3:54, and 
the car would be along 
shortly. Just a little late. 
Then a sickening feeling 
came over him that it really 
was 3:55 and he had missed 
his car—with no other due 
for half an hour. Some- 
thing must be wrong with 
his watch. He pulled it out 
and regarded it belliger- 
ently. Then he remem- 
bered. Of course! It had 
dropped when the grocer 
bumped into him. It was 
still ticking, but 

He looked around hast- 
ily. Yes; there was a jew- 
eler’s shop right across the 
way. He hurried over. 

“This watch is losing 
time,’’ he explained. 
“Dropped it on the side- 
walk.” 

The old man with the lit- 
tle black apron over his 
stomach affixed his magni- 
fying glass to his eye and 
squinted in the back of the 
watch with a professional 
scowl. “Bent the balance 
staff,’ he pronounced. 
“Needs cleaning too. Cost 
you four-fifty. Leave it 
here for a couple of weeks.” 

“Can’t,” said Donald- 
son. “I’m a traveling man. 
Won’t it run?”’ 

The old man shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Maybe. 
Maybe a year, maybe ten 
minutes,’ he stated indif- 
ferently, turning back to 
his bench. 

Donaldson walked out, 
crossed the street and put 
down his grip and sample 
case under Mr. Katzenber- 
ger’s sidewalk clock. There 
was no course but to wait 
for the next car. At least 
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OUR years ago 
Pieomerhine side- 
wiped the good 
ship Industry and sent 
her to dry dock for re- 
pairs. The exact nature 
of that something has 
never been determined. 
Nevertheless, there 
are several million men 
in the country today 
who can and do bear 
mute or voluble evi- 
dence to the fact. Me- 
chanics who had 
searcely lost a day’s 
wage unless by choice; 
Angelo, who had 
checked in at the steel 
mill every working day 
since helanded; Stubbs, 
who had kept books 
and made up the pay 
roll at the lumberyard 
since graduation from 
business college ten 
years before; Sharp, 
who had sold the South- 
ern jobbing trade; and 
Smiley, who had sat 
back in a swivel chair 
and told him how—all 
suddenly found them- 
selves drafted into the 
great army of the un- 
employed. 

Thousands to whom 
help-wanted columns 
and employment offices 
weresimply institutions 
for helping those who 
could not help themselves then learned for the first time 
that it is one thing to have and hold a job, but quite a dif- 
ferent thing to get one. 

The war taught us many things, most of which we have 
forgotten; but those two grim years of business and indus- 
trial stagnation taught millions much they will not soon 
forget. 

They taught thrift to some and the value of thrift to 
others. They taught men something about the other fel- 
low’s problems and point of view. They taught the mer- 
chandiser that the book value of his goods mattered little 
until he could find a market and sell his goods in that mar- 
ket. And that is precisely what the man who then looked for 
work learned about his own services; that whether he was 
a kitchen scullion or a technically trained engineer, his 
ability to pecl potatoes or design a machine was of no more 
immediate use to him than an expired insurance policy un- 
less he knew where and how to sell that ability. For sales- 
manship has been the master key to all doors men knock 
upon since the world’s canniest wholesaler polished the 
first apple. And what has been will be until all of us be- 
come buyers. 

Aman I know was a private in that now disbanded army. 
I mention him because as I look back he always impresses 
me as a type composite of the thousands who before the 
crash had occupied like positions and who during the suc- 
ceeding months went through similar experiences. And 
as long as employers seek men and men seek work he will 
have his counterpart. 
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No Place to Go But North 


Was graduation from the mechanical department of an 
Eastern university, he was employed as a draftsman by 
alarge company manufacturing railway equipment. A year 
later he was transferred to the shops, where he was placed 
in charge of an assembling gang. His ready adaptability 
quickly carried him into time-study work, rate setting and 
cost accounting, with the result that he organized and was 
put in complete charge of the company’s production de- 
partment. This latter position he held for five years. He 
was thirty-four years of age when in the fall of 1920 the 
railway-supply business slowed up and finally came to a 
dead stop. In the weeks that followed he missed, one by one, 
familiar faces in the offices and the plant. Hesaw the pur- 
chasing department wiped out, and a month later the em- 
ployment, welfare and housing bureaus among the missing. 

Finally one bright spring morning what he had expected 
for months he found camping upon his desk blotter—a re- 
gretful, appreciative letter from the president of the com- 
pany granting him thirty days’ leave of absence with salary, 
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Headquarters in Chicago Where Uncle Sam’s Men Find Jobs for the Unemployed 


during which time it was earnestly hoped he would be able 
to procure a position for which his unquestioned abilities 
qualified him. 

He accepted the verdict with good feeling; it gave him 
no great concern. He felt he had a real vacation coming to 
him after twelve years of long hours and constantly in- 
creasing responsibilities. Therefore, instead of hunting a 
position immediately, he dedicated his days of grace to 
rest and relaxation. When these expired he set out confi- 
dently to find a position that would square with his indus- 
trial background and financial requirements. The first 
week was consumed in personal calls upon officials of com- 
panies engaged in similar or allied manufacture. These 
interviews netted him nothing more tangible than the in- 
formation that all employers were trimming their sails and 
lightening ship in order to weather the storm. This, how- 
ever, did not greatly disturb him, as it simply meant, he 
felt, that he would either have to go to another city where 
his training would land him a position or try his luck in a 
different line of manufacture in the local district. 

He decided to storm the help-wanted columns of the lo- 
cal newspapers and to follow up every advertisement which 
had the earmarks of a position or offered a toe hold on a real 
job. During the two to three weeks devoted to this cam- 
paign he wrote a score of letters, most of them addressed to 
box numbers, hopefully outlining his business qualifica- 
tions and such bills of particulars about himself as were re- 
quested by the firms that inserted the advertisements. 

He received three replies acknowledging his applications 
and requesting him to call. He lost no time. One firm 
wished him to enroll in a one-month course in salesmanship 
under its Mr. Keen—twenty lessons, one hundred dollars— 
at the completion of which he could take his choice of ter- 
ritories in handling, on a commission basis, the company’s 
indispensable line of household utensils. Their Mr. Keen, 
so they said, had only a few days before spurned a flatter- 
ing offer from Charley Schwab to solve his sales problems. 
The other opportunities were stock selling on a very liberal 
commission basis—too liberal in fact for the buyer’s safety 
and his own conscience. 

Disillusioned, he packed his grip, drained his bank ac- 
count to the carrying-charge limit and embarked on a tour 
of Middle West industrial centers. A month later he was 
back home, jobless, discouraged and with not even a rift 
in the clouds that enshrouded him. 

Then, as so often happens to us when we haye no place 
to go but north, a fellow traveler on the job trail gave him 
a lift and a word of encouragement: 

“T stumbled into an opening this morning that you could 
fill to perfection if you can sell yourself to the man who has 
the finalsay. It’s over at the old motor-truck plant, They 
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want an Al cost rai 
andsystematizer. I un-' 
derstand thebanks have 
been carrying them for’ 
the past six months and 
they are due for a re- 
organization. Beat it! 
down there as fast as| 
you can and ask for the | 
works manager. J. 
didn’t get his name, but 
I could tell from the. 
questions he asked me) 
that there’s a real job. 
waiting for the first man | 
who has the stuff and 
can sell it.’ ay 

About a week later I 
ran across the motor- 
truck official. I in- 
quired if my friend had 
succeeded in landing 
the position; he had 
given me as a character 
reference. 

“Yes, he got the job 
all right,” he replied 
slowly, “but just be- 
tween us girls, some of 
these mechanical engi- 
neeringandtechnicalin- 
stitutions ought to run 
night schools to teach 
their students how to 
sell, what they have in 
the back of their heads. 
It takes a diamond drill 
and dynamite to make 
most of them-loosen up 
and lay their wares on 
the table. And when 
you have finally probed through and found what looks like 
the goods you are in the market for you have to use a 
suction pump to make most of them realize that though 
honesty and ability come first an employer likes to feel 
occasionally that he is getting a little extra thrown in. 

“Take that chap, for example. He knew what the posi- 
tion was and he knew he could fill it; knew it as well as I 
did, which was something, for I had heard of his work 
through officials of the company he last worked for. And 
that was the only reason in the world I hired him; I felt sure 
he would fill the job and grow with it. But heaven help 
him if ever he tries for a position where he isn’t known!” 


Wanted it on a Platter 


“AFTER I had drawn him out to the limit I explained the 

opening to him in detail. When I had finished I waited 
for him tomake the next move. I wanted tosee what initia-. 
tive he had, for I always feel that if a man has an ounce of 
up-and-at-’em spirit he ought to show it to best advantage 
when he is looking for a position. Did he move? Not that 
fellow! It was two full minutes by the cloek before I broke 
the silence. 

“Well, there’s the situation.’ More silence; not even a 
ripple. . 

“Finally he piped up, more, I think, to forestall embar- 
rassment than to bring things toa showdown: ‘Yes, that’s 
the situation; how do you feel about it?’ ; 

“Now just get that,” continued the official. ‘There was 
the job he wanted at his finger tips and he asked me how I 
felt. about it. I looked at him open-mouthed. I was sore 
clean through. ‘Just how bad do you want this job?’ I 
snapped at him. ‘Never wanted a job worse in my life,’ 
he answered with a glimmer of surprise. ‘Any job, or this. 
particular one?’ I asked. ‘This one; this one you have 
been telling me about,’ he replied. 

“* And yet you sit there expecting me to hand it to you 
on a platter. You want me to sell it to you; is that the 
idea? Tell me this,’ I went on: ‘Did you put over your 
rate-setting program, your cost-accounting stuff and your 
production schedules on your last job by talking a little 
history, laying a typewritten statement on a table, agreeing 
that that’s the situation, and then asking other department 
heads how they felt about them?’ 4 

“He was on the edge of his chair. ‘Not while the lights 
were on,’ he flared. ‘I put them across by fighting for 
them.’ : 

““Bxactly,’ I shot at him; ‘by selling what you believed 
in. -That’s the reason-I have been sitting back here and 
waiting for you to register. I wanted to feel sure you had 
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the matter, you can easily be convinced 
that there are in these United States about 
' a million old boys like myself who began life 

on the business end of a cornet or similar semi-musical 
_ contrivance. Such a fact may not be particularly impres- 
sive in itself, but if you delve a little deeper you will 
learn that the vast amount of energy thus directed has 
had a most important effect upon our civilization. Putting 
it bluntly, the band boys of America made America pos- 
sible. I know that sounds like swanking, but wait a minute. 

In my own case, playing the cornet saved my life. This, 
/ in turn, may strike you as a paradox, and in a way it 
is. Many a boy has been brought up on a brass musical in- 
strument and has reached years of discretion only through 
| the protection of Providence and the exercise of home- 
_ town charity, as exemplified by our next-door neighbor, 
, Aaron Cass. 

Aaron Cass came into my case because when I was eight 
years old I was badly injured in a playground episode. 
I emerged from one year’s illness a candidate for the ceme- 
tery, and was, for safety’s sake, connected with the 
mouthpiece of a side-keyed cornet. Whereupon I tooted 
industriously and side-stepped consumption. 

We had a fine unfenced lawn and Aaron had several 

_ excessively healthy ponies for his boys to ride. One day 

' when I was wrestling with scales and intervals the Cass 

| ponies escaped from their corral and danced a quadrille on 
our lawn. Father called Neighbor Cass to account. 

“What would you do, Mr. Cass,” he queried in high 

_ sarcasm, “if your neighbor’s boys’ ponies cut up your 
lawn?” 

Aaron Cass cocked his ear in my direction a moment, 
then calmly replied, ‘‘I’d buy my boy a cornet.” 

This retort rankled in our family bosom for a generation, 
for Aaron Cass did not divine the whole truth of the situ- 
ation. The whole truth is that the home-town band is a 
necessary institution and has given us a musical America. 
The home-town band, especially in periods of preparation, 
may not be an unmixed blessing; but few communities 
could function completely without it. Hence it thrives 

| today as it has never thrived before, though there may be 
murder in the hearts of mature citizens when the hopeful 
sounder of brass does his daily dozen for the benefit of the 
wide and wild world. 


I: YOU care to go into the mathematics of 


Playing in the Kid Band 


VEN I, who for twenty years conspired with my kind 
to increase the local vibrations, have to admit that when 

I am trying to compose a sonnet from a studio overlooking 

Gramercy Park, New York, and a vigorous trombonist 

across the way is struggling vainly with The Lost Chord, 

I have some diffi- 

eulty in control- 

ling my artistic 
| temperament. 

But that simply 

shows that bands- 

men we have al- 

wayswithus. For 

better or for 

worse, I accept 

the bandsmen, in 
| city or country. 
‘This may be de- 
batable taste. If 
I am biased it is 
probably because 
the cornet did 
save my life by 
building up my 
bellows, and it or 
its fellow band in- 
struments have 
saved many lives 
in much the same 
way. 

You see, I was 
so husky before 
| my early injury 
_ that most of my 
parents’ time was 
devoted to chas- 
ing and spanking 
me. In those days 
LT yearned to bean 
engine hostler and 
haunted the rail- 
road tracks when 
not beingspanked. 
Then came the 


ye 


accident and illness 
from which I 
emerged a wraith- 
like candidate for 
the cemetery or the 
cornet. Father de- 
cided—more or less 
erroneously — upon 
the cornet as the 
lesser of two evils. 

It required years 
of corneting tomake 
me fit for the battle 
of life. I became a 
grotesquely gan- 
gling boyand thevil- 
lage cornet soloist— 
but Ilived! During 
my long upward 
climb to physical 
health I committed 
many crimes in the 
name of music, not- 
ably that of organiz- 
ing and conducting 
the Rochelle Kid 
Band, so-called be- 
cause of our tender 
years and innocence. 

At some stage of 
its development, ev- 
ery town, both great 
and small, has its 
kid band, and the 
townsfolk take a 
foolish pride in their 
infant instrumentalists. There are more kid bands at 
large today than in any earlier epoch; and there is a rea- 
son, as will presently be pointed out. 

In our kid band we had phlegmatic Ed Cleveland on 
tuba, romantic Clint Hartong on barytone, taciturn George 
England on trombone, bucolic Johnny Bain and swarthy 
Wilbur McHenry on peck horns, or altos; pastoral Elmer 
Countryman, persistent Arthur Lazier, the clowning Lloyd 
Ingraham and myself on cornets; Fernando Palmer and 
Will Gage Carey on clarinets and handsome Willis Calkins 
and mute Clam Oyster on drums. 

That was a pretty good-sized band for those days and 
that town. 


That Was a Pretty Good:Sized Band for Those Days and That Town 


I Became a Grotesquely Gangling Boy and 
the Village Cornet Soloist— But I Lived! 
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Most of our inspiration came from the show 
bands that appeared in our midst with Ring- 
ling Brothers’ Circus, Beach and Bowers’ Min- 
strels or the Buchanan Comedy Company, Band 
and Orchestra. Our ambition was to play Cap- 
iscolas March, for it had a stunning unison 
passage for bass, barytone and trombone that 
made a tremendous flash on the street. All the 
show bands played it. But our bass, barytone 
and trombone could never quite get away with 
it, could never quite come out even. 

There were two or three paramount reasons 
for our musical delinquencies. For one reason, 
we lacked financial support. There were just 
two remunerative engagements each year—the 
Fourth of July celebration and the agricultural 
fair. This is a rather broad statement, for, as 
in other small towns, patriotism waxed and 
waned in Rochelle. 


The Perennial Petition 


OMETIMES the committee on the Fourth 
of July celebration fell down financially and 
there wasn’t any money for the band. But 
the agricultural fair was a permanent institu- 
tion as long as it lasted. Once we got as much 
as seventy-five dollars for a three days’ engage- 
ment. We made all our annual plans for this 
event, practicing persistently during the spring 
and summer, then laying off in a dormant con- 
dition after the fair had gone and fall was upon 
us. There was another pretty regular engage- 
ment, on Decoration Day, but we rarely got 
real money for that. Bill Akerson’s G. A. R. 
Fife and Drum Corps contributed its talents 
to the success of the Decoration Day parade, 
and the band boys were expected to do likewise. 
This Decoration Day contribution was a 
judgment upon us. When we emerged from our 
winter cocoons we were musically and financially ragged. 
And we usually celebrated the advent of spring by circu- 
lating a paper to which the patriotic merchants and wealthy 
citizenry affixed their names opposite various amounts 
pledged to buy new uniforms and music for the band. Once 
in a blue moon the reluctant profligacy of these prominent 
citizens permitted us to engage a professional teacher. But 
his tenure of office was brief. For the most part—oh, ter- 
rible thought!—we taught ourselves. 

And yet somehow our band held together year after 
year, sometimes with red coats and caps and white pants 
for uniforms and sometimes with all-blue uniforms. The 
bass drum and tuba belonged to the public at large. The 
other instruments 
were individually 
owned, and a jolly 
good time we had 
trying to tune up 
too. 

In time the Ro- 
chelle Kid Band 
grew up into the 
Rochelle Cornet 
Band. Clarinet 
players were hard 
to keep in captiv- 
ity in those small- 
town bands. They 
were apt to be 
flighty. Fernando 
Palmer, who 
played a yellow 
clarinet, was train 
butcher on the C. 
B. & Q. R. R. be- 
tween Aurora and 
Rochelle and a 
perfect devil for 
the ladies; Will 
Gage Carey, who 
played a black 
clarinet, was a 
poet. They were 
exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the disci- 
plinarian. Hence 
the cornet ranked 
as the real leading 
instrument. 
Hence, also, when 

(Continued on 

Page 113) 
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By George Kibbe Turner 


The huge national publicity drive, 

which was to end the Great War, 
was on —the drive for the conservation 
of the bean. On every wall, in every 
newspaper, upon every tongue was the slogan: Beans for 
Our Boys. Six million school children were working every 
evening on their national prize essays on The Message of 
the Bean. Beautiful artists’ models of every type were 
seen on every billboard, bending tenderly over flowering 
beans. Upon every woman’s page in the press appeared 
the model menus for beanless days. 

In the darkening office of Ben Bumpus Boone, the great 
Southwestern publicity senator, in the white Senate Office 
Building, his confidential publicity secretary, John Bunyan 
Jones, was at his typewriter alone, busy again, trying to 
crack out in three lines the sentiment which was to present, 
with brevity and pep, the main essence of the call for in- 
creased acreage and national conservation of the bean: 


[ WAS the end of October, 1918. 


Napoleon said: ‘‘An army moves upon its stomach!’ 
Foch says: ‘‘War without beans is inconceivable!”’ 
America answers: ‘‘Beans for our boys!”’ 


It was late—after hours. He was entirely alone. 
Around him, as he wrote, the electric typewriters for 
Senator Boone’s personal publicity stunts stood silent. 
But he toiled on, knowing that the heart of his principal 
was in his work. ; 

One of the ablest of the radical or free-publicity sena- 
tors, alert and close to the inner policies of the war, Ben 
Bumpus Boone not only was himself the acknowledged 
leader of the shouting Western school of free publicity at 
the capital, but codperated to the full in every way with 
the great and wonderful publicity and propaganda ma- 
chinery of the Government. He stood very high indeed 
with all the publicity agencies and agents in Washington, 
both as a friend, informant and a publicity maker; so 
much so that he was not infrequently mentioned as a 
future possibility for the presidency. 

And now, in this last great cause, he was more than 
anxious to assist. For he was a leader not alone in con- 
servation and increased bean acreage, but in the proposed 
government guaranty of bean prices, in which his admirers 
and constituents in the great winter-bean belt of the West 
and Southwest were so interested. 


The Stranger Looked Up and Then Down Before 
Answering. ‘‘Well, Perhaps,’? He Said. ‘‘The 
Time is Short, and the Matter is Very Urgent’’ 


His secretary for publicity, Mr. Jones, a small gray- 
faced young man with a sharp nose and somewhat slippery 
eyes, pulled his copy from his machine to start it over again. 
The argument was all there, but the phrasing did not suit 
him. He could see that it was still far from a finished piece 
of work. 

At this time, just as he was restarting, his desk telephone 
rang. He answered in a habitually low and hoarsely whis- 
pering voice, “Hullo.” 

A low voice answered it. ‘This is Q. V. 3.” 

He saw now who it must be. It was that voice, that 
whisper that had come so often in the past; the voice of 
that secret intelligence service operator that he had so 
often blown to lunch. 

“Yes,”’ he said, and listened eagerly. 

The whisper at the telephone had the rhythm of one 
reading. ‘General Order 17,263. Cease buying beans!”’ 
it said, and stopped, interrupted. 

For Mr. Jones, the confidential publicity secretary, had 
reared from his chair, carrying the telephone with him. 

“No!” he called loudly into it. ‘It is impossible!” 

“Tt is true,” reaffirmed the secret, almost solemn voice 
upon the telephone. ‘‘The United States War Depart- 
ment has ceased buying beans.’’ 

“But the delegation has just left for Mongolia to buy up 
the soy-bean crop of 1919 and 1920 from Asia. The bean 
production in Patagonia and the Argentine has just been 
contracted for until 1926!” 

“That is all true. But, nevertheless, the orders are now 
distinctly, cease buying beans. I will read them to you.” 

He did so. At the end of the reading there was a still- 
ness, a waiting. 

“When—when will that order be issued?” asked Mr. 
Jones eagerly. 

“Tt will be several days yet.” 

“And am I ——” 
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said the voice, 
anticipating his question. -*q 
“You know what that means!” said John Bunyan 
Jones hoarsely. 5 
““T do—and you do!”’ said the still small voice at the end 
of the wire. 


“You are the only one that knows,” 


Q. V. 3 of the secret intelligence office, had hung up his 
receiver and gone away. ie: 
The confidential secretary of Senator Boone sat in the 


blue autumn dusk, slumped down in his desk chair, it 
deep thought, clutching absently his long sharp nose. 

“Cease buying beans!’’ he muttered. p FF 

The tremendous significance of that confidential infor- 
mation for the moment overwhelmed him. There was n 
possible escape from it. If the United States War Depa 
ment had taken that step—had actually ceased buyir 
beans—the war most certainly was over! 

Suddenly starting up, John Bunyan Jones snapped o 
the overhead electric light, snatched again the sheet 
copy he had been producing and on its back, as a memo 
randum, made rapidly a series of calculations—in dollz 
fractions and percentages. ee 

Then firmly grasping the telephone he called the privat 
number he desired. The business hours were over—it 
both the bean and the stock exchanges; but he never, 

a matter of fact, made his aunt’s orders in those hours, b 
always later, around this time, over the personal telephon 
of his broker. mig 

The voice that he expected answered. te cae 

“Mrs. John Jared Jones speaking!”’ said John Buny: 
Jones softly. 

“Yes,” came back the voice of equal softness. 

“Sell short beans—ten thousand tons!” 7 

The hoarse and excited exclamation at the other 
interrupted him. scake 

“At the opening,” he continued, when it was again still. 
“And all the granger rails—the bean carriers especially!” 
he said, and named the stocks and the amounts. 


ahs 
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“Ts it true? Is your tip reliable? Are you certain?” 
yme back the hoarse whisper. 

“Absolutely. You may depend upon it. The War De- 
artment has ceased buying beans.” 

The harsh exclamation which came back was in part a 
‘oan, in part an exclamation of excited hope—the rare 
ild ery of a man who has had two hundred thousand dol- 
rs handed to him. 

“But not a word. Not aword. It may not be out—for 
ays yet,”’ continued Mr. Jones. ‘‘And then, of course, it 
ill be confidential. Until then ——”’ 

“Until then!” said the other speaker—and was still. 

The telephone once more disconnected, the publicity 
.ecretary sat in thought—uneasy with the great responsi- 
lity and excitement. And yet he knew he had done all 
1at he should do. 

“TY won’t tell the old man about it tonight—on the tele- 
none!” he said to himself. ‘‘I’ll wait and tell him in the 
corning.” ) 

_ For, of course, the less telephoning, always, the better— 
\pecially in a case like this, when a nation’s future was 


volved. ; 
. II 


‘T WAS the lunch hour again in the national capital. In 
. the accustomed restaurant, the Rendezvous, the press 
zents—both national and special—lingered and chatted 
uyly over their luncheon; but none more happily and 
igerly than those at the table of Benmore Hooper—that 
iost imaginative and sensitive of government press 
zents—whose work had been so notable in the publicity 
access of those departments with which he had been 
omnected. 

The poets and magazine men and short-haired lady 
‘riters upon his staff, who sat around him at his table, 
“ere never gayer than today. 

_ The propaganda of the bean, put over so largely by them, 
ad gone straight to the hearts of the entire American 
eople. And naturally all were exhilarated by the cam- 


aign’s success. 

“Congratulations in the highest, chief!’’ said Don Don- 
aster, the magazine man. 

“Even so, 
sudent. 
_“Tsn’t it goo-ood—goo-ood—the way it has gone every- 
vhere?”’ said the oldest lady publicist cooingly. 

| 


” 


said another, who had been a theological 


“Excruciating! Excruciatingly exhilarating,” said the 
poet, John Leland Lilly, who was also something of a wag. 

“Like wildfire in an oil well,’’ exclaimed Don Doncaster, 
the hardy magazine correspondent. 

“Excruciating—absolutely!”’ said the waggish poet. 

The youngest and shortest-haired and most attractive 
lady publicist, who sat next to her chief, was roguishly 
feeding him ice cream from her own spoon, on a dare, 
giggling shyly as she did so. But the talented publicity 
agent responded only absently to her girlish friendliness, 
thinking his own thoughts—of the last two days’ un- 
accountable softness in the bean market; reverting every 
now and then to the paragraphs of the press agents of the 
bean and stock market houses upon the financial pages of 
his paper: 


Our advices are that beans are going lower. Sell beans on all 
advances; make no commitments on the long side of the bean 
carriers. The bear drive against beans has not yet touched 
bottom.—JOHN HENRY CLEANOUT & Co. 

We look for a stronger market in beans. The bear pools in 
both beans and the bean carriers have, in our opinion, done their 
worst. Buy beans confidently from now on; and the bean ecar- 
riers on all recessions. Within thirty days we prophesy the 
strongest bean market of the war.—SPINGLER & SPANKS. 

It is our belief that the reaction in the bean market of the past 
few days is utterly unwarranted. It takes no account of the 
ravages of the bean weevil in Oklahoma, or the unseasonable 
dryness in the winter-bean belt, which we called attention to on 
the sixteenth. Beans will certainly go higher. In the bean car- 
riers more discretion should be used. Operating expenses are 
growing by leaps and bounds under government ownership. For 
the long pull we are against the bean carriers. Our advice is 


buy beans. Sell the bean carriers on all bulges.—SwATHEIMER ~ 


& PUGMORE. 


Reading this, the talented government publicity leader 
had no more sense of certainty than before. What, if any- 
thing, did they mean, these publicity agents of the bean 
and stock houses? He left them, as always, with a mind 
unsatisfied. He was gloomy, full of forebodings these last 
few days, not only personally for his own work but for the 
future of his departmental organizations. | 

He glanced uneasily about the Rendezvous at the na- 
tional press agents, only mechanically eating from the 
spoon of his companion when his turn came. Around him, 
all cheery and eating, sat the press agents of the Govern- 
ment—the general publicity chief, with his larger staff, at 
their table; the special departmental staffs, the haughty 
publicity aids of the great publicity cabinet members, the 


lordly military publicity colonels and commodores of 
the war and navy departments; the private free-lances, 
the professional advisers and tipsters of business and stock 
houses and the great national corporations. All the great 
specialists, developed in the national capital by the huge 
publicity activity during the war. 

As he looked about the noisy smoky room he saw at last 
the man that he was seeking, the chief bean and stock- 
market tipster of Washington, J. Rush Lewis—a fleshy 
blond, with an ever-ready smile and smooth back-brushed 
hair, thinning at the top. He seemed to be flushed, ex- 
cited—apparently with something on his mind, as well as 
on his hip. As Benmore Hooper looked across, he winked 
and beckoned secretively at him. 

“T’ll meet you later at the office,” said Mr. Hooper to 
his staff, for it was now 2:30. And disregarding the last 
spoonful of the mutual ice cream he arose and left his own 
group, to pass to the side of the signaler. 

“What’s on in the bean market—with the bean car- 
riers?’”’ asked Benmore Hooper in a low harsh whisper. 

The other, looking about, answered him cautiously, out 
of the corner of his mouth. ‘‘ Will you keep it—absolutely? 
Cross your heart?” 

“T will,’’ said Benmore Hooper seriously. 

“The aunt of the secretary of Ben Bumpus Boone is 
selling short.”’ 

‘“‘What!’’ cried Benmore Hooper, starting from his 
chair. 

“Ten thousand tons,”’ said the other, murmuring from 
the corner of his mouth; and sat, his face completely 
purged again of all emotion. 

“But you know what that means.” 

“T do. Absolutely.” 

“It means only one thing!”’ 

“One thing only,’ the still, flushed face confirmed him, 
with the emotionless, professionally enigmatic face of the 
tipster. “Especially when you know his inside informa- 
tion. The War Department has ceased buying beans.” 

It seemed impossible, looking about the room! All these 
merry folk, all these war publicity agents of the Govern- 
ment, happy, satisfied, contented in their great work for 
their country. And in a month or three months, or six 
months at the most, all would be gone from here—needed 
no longer, now that the war was done! 

(Continued on Page 54) 


“Foch Says — War Without Beans is Inconceivable! America Answers — Beans for Our Boys!’’ 
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HE beech tree’s shakin’ ag’in.”’ Through those 
" [Tmssteriou underground channels of the Cum- 

berlands, on both the Kentucky and Virginia 
sides of the line, that rumor spread quietly; and the 
echoes of it were heard even 
down in the foothills, where 
nestled several sleepy villages 
and an occasional noisy min- 
ing camp. Translated, ‘the 
shaking beech tree’’ an- 
nounced thattheY aunces, Old 
Jake and his nephew Keenas, 
had returned to the hills and 
that moonshine with a cl’ar, 
ridin’ bead and mellow flavor 
could be bought under certain 
conditions beneath a beech 
tree at the left of Indian Gap. 

Slightly more than a year 
previously the Yaunces had 
fled across the state line, and 
on the day following their 
flight asquad of revenuers had 
descended upon the old still 
site to find nothing but dead 
ashes and a smoke-blackened 
rock furnace. But with the 
Yaunces’ return to their old 
haunts the beech tree on top 
of the mountain had once 
more become the scene of un- 
wonted activity. 

The appearance of the two 
Yaunces would not have 
caused more than ordinary 
comment among the hillmen 
had they not brought with 
them an innovation—the 
thumper still, they called it— 
a method by which the old 
double-distilling process was 
converted into a continuous 
run by means of a wooden 
thumper keg suspended be- 
tween the boiler and the con- 
denser. Straightway the 
Yaunce still site on the head 
of Buck Antler Creek became 
the Mecca for scores of 
bearded pilgrims. 

Among the most persistent 
of these was Uncle Bead Sparr, 
patriarchal clansman and dis- 
tant relative and lifelong 
friend of Old Jake Yaunce. 
Honest, hospitable and 
quaintly humorous, he was 
known and respected as a 
leader among his people. 
Moreover, he had made 
moonshine in past years, and 
his decision as to the merits of 
good likker an’ bad had long 
been the final test. Once while 
a witness in a trial at the 
county seat he had been 
dubbed by a facetious attorney “the patron saint of moon- 
shiners,’ and in town they still called him Saint Bead. 

In an extremely skeptical. frame of mind, he sat on the 
end of a log beside the boiler and watched young Keenas 
pour singlin’s through a funnel into the thumper keg. This 
done, the youthful moonshiner held a small vial under the 
mouth of the worm until he had caught approximately an 
inch of the clear white liquid. Then he shook it vigorously 
for an instant and held it between him and the sky line for 
a critical glance. Apparently satisfied, he set it down on 
a box and began singing in a queer haunting tone an old 
English ballad of the sixteenth century, handed down 
through many generations. Something in the weird mellif- 
luousness of his voice echoed the loneliness of the very 
mountains about him: 


Lord Thomas, he courted Lady Eleanor fair, 
Intendiw to make her his bride; 

In one litile thing they couldn’t agree, 
Which cost them both their lives. 


“Tf I’m no man fo’ you,”’ says he, 
“Then youre no gal fo’ me; 
In a very, very few mo’ days 
My weddin’ you will see.” 


He glanced up to meet a stern look of disapproval on 
Uncle Bead’s face, and he ended his song with a short laugh. 
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With Slow, Measured Actions He Tasted the Contents of Each of the Five Glasses 


“What’s the matter, Uncle Bead?” he demanded. ‘‘You 
must have got up on the wrong side of the bed this mo’nin’. 
You’re plumb grumpy.” 

“That singin’ is onnecessary an’ downright dangerous,” 
asserted the old man testily. ‘‘Ye could hear it a mile if 
ye’d listen sharp.” 

“No fear! Thar’s a man or two on the lookout.” 

The old hillman grunted approval of that arrangement 
and dropped into a thoughtful study of the fotched-on way 
of makin’ likker. 

“That thing’s poundin’ ag’in.”” He pointed an accusing 
gnarled finger at the thumper keg, which had begun to 
throb steadily. “‘Why don’t ye throw her away an’ make 
likker like it ort to be made?” 

For reply Keenas pulled several blazing fagots from the 
furnace and broke into song again: 


” 


Lady Eleanor was buried in the ol’ churchyard, 
Lord Thomas was buried down by her ; 

Outta her breast a red rose sprung, 

Aw outta his a brier. 


At a warning whistle from Uncle Bead the youth 
abruptly ceased his lugubrious song and, cat-footed, sprang 
to the roots of a near-by tree. He caught up a repeating 
rifle and peered intently down the hill toward a blanket of 
hazel bushes which spread across the tiny ravine. 


. Sutherland 


SHEPHERD 


July 5,1924 


“Don’t shoot!’’ came .a laughing voice from the 


covert. ‘I’m no revenuer.” 

“Hit’s that lawyer from town,” 
laughing in a relieved tone. 

He replaced his gun against 
the tree and returned to his 
work without giving the 
thicket any further attention, 
Uncle Bead had half risen 
from his log and was prepared 
to make a break for the 
bushes—perchance it was a 
raid—but on hearing the 
voice he sank back, his eyes 
twinkling with silent laughter, 
An instant later a man 
stepped through the fringe of 
shrubbery and came tow: 
the still. He was young, a 
parently not more than 
thirty, lean and gawky, but — 
possessed of a certain air of 
shrewd intelligence and effi 
ciency, and an infectious 
crooked grin that seemed to 
be fashioned for the express 
purpose of making friends. 

“Howdy, Halliday!’ The 
old hillman advanced several 
steps toward the visitor, 
reaching outhis hand in greet- 
ing. “‘How’d ye ever find us 
hyar?” 

‘Some of the boys told me 
I could find Uncle Jake here,” 
replied the other, glancing 
about the still site. ‘‘Where 
is he?” : 

“Onlookout. I’ll call him.” 

Young Keenas picked up 
his rifle and ejected the car- 
tridge from the breech. Then 
he raised the barrel to his 
mouth and, pursing his lips 
like a bugler, he blew two long 
mellow blasts, similar to the 
call of a fox hunter’s horn and 
possessing extraordinary cat- 
rying power. The echoes re 
verberated along the crags of 
the surrounding mountain 
peaks. 

“T’ve heard of that 
barrel signal system,” de- 
clared the visitor, “but that’s — 
the first time I ever saw it in — 
action. Can they really 
derstand each other?” 7 
question was directed at the 
old man. _ 

“Wall, the boys gener’ly 
git afair idee of what’s goin’ 
on,” answered the old mah, 
wrinkling his face quizzically. 
“Don’t know as ye could 


said Keenas, 


” 


sometimes.’’ He shot a searching glance into the foliag 
the hillside above them, where his ears, attuned to fore 

sounds which would escape the average man, had ca 
the faint crack of a dried twig. ‘‘Thar’s Old Jake. 
must’ve seen ye as ye come up the creek an’ follered ye.” — 

A grizzled mountaineer, tall, gaunt and powerful, at 
almost exact replica of Uncle Bead, came noiselessly nearer 
and greeted the young lawyer with a friendliness that 
bespoke its long standing. 

In the crook of his left arm he carried a long-barreled 
rifle, and its polished barrel and glistening stock showed 
that its owner thought well of it. I 

“T seen ye comin’,”’ he declared, shaking the youn 
man’s hand warmly, “an’ I wondered what ye was doin’ 
hyar. Ye hadn’t ort to do it. If we got raided, whar’d W 
git a lawyer?”” He laughed in evident appreciation of his 
humor and then his face straightened soberly. “What 
brought ye hyar?”’ : 
_ “I’m afraid it isn’t very good news, Uncle Jake. In fact 
it may be rather bad, but I was riding through and I 
thought I’d let you know.” : 

“Spit it out, son!’’ Uncle Jake scratched his head 
perplexity. 

“You've been indicted by the grand jury for shaking the 
beech tree.” \ e 
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‘Huh!’ Uncle Jake’s eyes narrowed and his gray- 
aked beard seemed fairly to bristle in anger. ‘‘Who 
1e it?”’ 

‘I’m not absolutely certain,”’ replied Halliday; “‘but I 
y a man in town a couple of days ago—a man who lives 
newhere near here and sometimes goes to your house. 
idn’t see the indictment, but I overheard the clerk and 
eputy sheriff talking last night and ——’”’ 

‘Jase Wood’ard!”’ exploded Uncle Jake with an oath. 
ll bet my hat on it!, I ain’t never trusted that mangy 
of a gun.” 

‘I thought I’d sort of prepare you,” continued Halliday. 
he deputy expected to come over in this section today 
jomorrow.”’ 

Let him come,”’ growled the hillman. “TI ain’t runnin’. 
sy can’t prove nothin’. An’ I’m feein’ ye right now.” 
Of course,’’ nodded Halliday. “You know ——” 
What evidence have they got?”’ Uncle Bead had re- 
ined silent as long as possible. ‘‘ How’d they make that 
ictment? Jase ain’t never had ’nough money to buy 
‘Judging from what the clerk said, this Woodward 
itched some crosses on the bottom of all the jugs at your 
ise two or three weeks ago. Then a revenuer gave him 
at dollars to buy a gallon. He put the money on the 
kk under that beech tree and got back one of his marked 
(a 
‘The sneakin’ houn’ dog!’”’ Uncle Jake’s hand closed 
jut the grip of his rifle until the knuckles showed white 
ough the roughened skin. 
‘Any of them jugs left at home now, Jake?” quietly 
ed Unele Bead. 
‘Nigh about all of ’em, I reckon.”” Uncle Jake eyed his 
friend questioningly. 

‘Did they come from Gabe Turner’s store?”’ 
‘Shore! Shore!”’ The light of understanding began to 
vn over Old Jake’s face. A myriad of fine wrinkles 


“‘Let Him Come,’’ Growled the Hillman. 


appeared about the corners of his eyes and he brought his 
hand down across Uncle Bead’s back with a resounding 
thwack. ‘Bead, ye ort to ’a’ been a lawyer,’’ he declared 
admiringly. 

“He would have made a good one,” interjected Halliday 
hurriedly. “But don’t tell me any more now. I think I 
know what you’re driving at, but my professional con- 
science won’t let me take a part in it. However, I’m not 
going to worry about the outcome of that trial. You two 
have crawled out of too many tight places before this for 
me to have any fears about you.” 

Old Jake strode across the intervening space and the 
light of laughter still lingered in his eyes, but the grip of his 
hand and the tone of his voice told Halliday that the 
grizzled old hillman was speaking from his heart. 

“Son, it’s mighty good of ye to come an’ warn me—yo’ 
takin’ chances like that an’ goin’ to all this trouble. I ain’t 
goin’ to fo’git.” 

“And I’m not forgetting the chances you and Uncle 
Bead took when you loaned me that money without any 
security. You saved me from a rotten hole.” 

“Shore, boy, we wan’t takin’ no chances. Yo’ face is all 
the security ye need in these parts.’’ He turned abruptly 
to young Keenas, who was busy rinsing out the thumper. 
“How’s she workin’ this mornin’?”” Without waiting for a 
reply, he caught up a small flask and held it under the 
worm. When he had caught the required amount, he shook 
the bottle with practiced hand and studied the contents 
closely. 

“Bout turned singlin’s.’”’? He shook his head and poured 
the contents of the flask into the wooden pail under the 
condenser. ‘‘Better back ’em in the thumper.” 

Halliday came forward and stood beside him, eying the 
outfit critically. 

“T’ve seen a number of stills, Uncle Jake,’’ he said uncer- 
tainly, ‘but never one like that. What’s the idea of this 
keg, which I believe you just called a thumper?” 


“7T Ain’t Runnin’. 
Nodded Halliday. 


They Can’t Prove Nothin’. 
“You Know ” 


An’ I’m Feein’ Ye Right Now.’’ 


“That’s a de-vice—a labor-savin’ de-vice,’’ replied the 
old moonshiner sententiously. ‘‘Makes the ol’ double- | 
distillin’ way onnecessary. All ye’ve got to do is to watch 
her, an’ when she weakens down to singlin’s pour ’em back 
in the thumper an’ she turns out continuous likker. An’ 
she’s as fine stuff as ye ever tasted too.” 

He picked up a tin cup and half filled it from a near-by 
jug. Halliday took a couple of sips and apparently found 
it to his liking. 

“Tt tastes all right tome. I’d call it good.” 

“Tt’s good if ye’re comparin’ it to this red-ivy-an’-sugar 
likker,”’ said Uncle Bead querulously. “It’s too fiery— 
ain’t got that mellow, lastin’ flavor when ye make her as 
she ort to be made.” 

“Don’t mind what he says.’”’ Old Jake chuckled dryly. 
“He’s jest jealous ’cause that thar still can make moon- 
shine faster than any two stills he ever owned. An’ she’s 
better likker, too, if he’d admit it.” 

“Tt’s good potash fo’ to make hominy,” returned Uncle 
Bead warmly. ‘But it peels yo’ tongue. No good to tem- 
per it with singlin’s; it jest natur’ly don’t taste right no 
matter what ye do to it.”’ 

“But it tastes pretty good to me.” 

Halliday was apparently enjoying the argument, which 
was growing heated. More than once he had heard these 
old cronies clash. When they met a debate was inevitable. 

“That’s ’cause ye ain’t never tasted no real stuff.’’ Uncle 
Bead spit viciously into the fire. “They quit makin’ it ten 
year ago an’ went to ’stillin’ cloudy pizen. It ort to bea 
penitentiary offense to make likker like that.” 

Old Jake winked broadly at Halliday and refilled the cup. 

“Old Bead, thar, claims to have the best taster fo’ corn 
likker in these mountains—says he can come in three 
months of tellin’ the age by takin’ jest a sip.’”’ He turned 
toward Uncle Bead and handed the cup to him. “Take a 
swig, Bead, so thar won’t be no hard feelin’s, then I’ll tell ye 


what I’ll do.” (Continued on Page 63) 


“Of Course,’’ 


“Do I Look Like a Touch?” Yelps Hurley 


fallen for Glib Hurley’s spring line of words and ges- 

tures, so I ain’t apologizing none for what happens to me 
in this yarn, especial after it quits the wide-open pages and 
gets to playing around with tires, talcum and other cash 
customers in back of the book. 

They never was a slicker tomtit than him. Nearly any 
eel-in-oil talker with spats, finger nails that ain’t in mourn- 
ing, and a fountain pen that’ll fount when, as and if 
needed, can peddle even rain clouds in Seattle by whooping 
up the silver lining and shush-hushing the tip to the 
come-ins that it was gonna be put on a gold basis at the 
next directors’ meeting; but nothing like that for Glib. 
His specialty was making you want in on a thing on the 
account of it not being no good, and him telling you right 
out it wasn’t. 

Know what I mean? Like this: Hurley’d sad-spiel to 
you about a scheme that everybody’d gone broke on, but 
he’d do it in such a way that, at the finish, he’d have you 
with your thumbs in the sleeve holes of your weskit, 
bragging that you could put it over if you only had a 
chance. Only! On the square, I believe that bobo could 
take a lad suffering from sore feet and the where-to-go 
and get him to human-fly up the smooth side of a fourteen- 
story building on a wet night just by telling him what the 
last feller that done it looked like in the bucket they toted 
him away in. 

I used to know Glib pretty good in them soft-artery days 
when I fooled around with sports. He was a sorta pro- 
moter then, rigging up wrestling matches, dog races, box 
fights—anything that’d make a honest dollar turn over, 
though I don’t remember him ever being rude enough to 
ask dough personal questions. After I comes East I lost 
tracks of Hurley, and when I does finally run into him 
again he’s so deep disguised in a bay window, triple chin 
and hairless hat rest that I has trouble giving him a tumble. 

“What you doing, Dink?” he inquires, after we goes 
through with the usual ‘Well, well, if it ain’t ——” 
prelims. 

“T’m retired,” I tells him. 

“On what?” asks Glib. 

“On the fruits of my toils,’ I answers; “and they ain’t 
enough of ’em in the orchard, bo, for me to get sassy with 
no door wolfs, neither,” I finishes, significant. 

“Do I look like a touch?” yelps Hurley. 

“No,” says I, “but you is got that kinda sad slant in 
your eyes I seen last when you talked Old Jerry McCand- 
less into taking a piece of that ze! 

“Don’t worry,” cuts in Glib. “I ain’t gonna ask you 
to take a piece of nothing. I wouldn’t even soak my 
worstest enemy with part of what I got now.” 

“What you got?” I asks. ‘A scheme for matching 
Australian and American raindrops in a windowpane race?” 

“All that stuff,’ comes back Hurley, “‘is in the dim and 
distant past. You musta retired some place where they 
ain’t even no newspapers. Ain’t you read nothing about 
me?” 

“T can’t keep up with alla these investigations,” I tells 
him. 


| GUESS even better Gunga Dins than I am would ’a’ 


\) 
Ven\ 


By Sam Mellman 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 

“T ain’t in no investigations,”’ growls Glib; 
“but at that they oughta get a committee of 
aliens to look into my head. Didn’t you know 
I was a baseball magnet?” 

“Do tell!” I exclaims. ‘You got a regular 
team with bats and everything?” 

“Well,” says Hurley, ‘‘they got bats, but 
if business doesn’t perk up some this season 
we'll have to play without ’em. I got at 
least six birds on the pay sheet that could go 
to the plate without missing ’em. Swinging 
the willow’s just dumb-bell exercise for those 
boys.” 

“Funny,” I remarks, “‘I ain’t heard about 
you. Baseball, like you knows, is like manana 
in the desert to me. I can’t hardly wait till 
the season opens and rh 

“Ever hear of the Brigands, 
Hurley, ‘‘in the Valley League?” 

“T sure has,” I answers. ‘‘You running 
that layout?”’ 

“Tm it,” admits Glib, ‘‘with the accent on the it.” 
“That’s right,” says I. “A guy named Hurley 
does own that team. How was I supposed to know 
that Pat Hurley and Glib Hurley was one and the 
same?” 
“They may be one,” returns Baldy, mournful, 
“but they ain’t nothing like the same.” 
““Where’s the difference?” I inquires. ‘‘ You was on the 
same team when I knew you out West, only they spelt it 
with a small 6. Where’d you get the capital for the 
capital?” . 

“From the toil of my fruits,’ snaps Glib. 
you think?” { 

“Never mind,” says I, soothing. “Anyways, I ain’t 
really got no evidence. Tell me about them Brigands. 
How long you had ’em?”’ 

“Not yet,” answers Hurley, “but they’ve had me for 
three years. I bought the team from the McGuiness 
estate when Red Mac’s buzz-cart just missed missing a 
tree by a coupla inches and te 

“T remember when he was bumped off,” I cuts in. “It 
seems to me I read in the papers his Valley franchise was 
knocked down for a song.” 

“Song, eh?” scowls Glib. “It maybe was a song to 
them sport writers, but it was a whole roll of notes to 
me—the kind you play on a payer-piano. I had a fist of 
fifty grand when I started talking turk to the McGuiness 
mouthpiece, but after I got done making the first payment 
I threw away the elastic band. I ain’t had no use for one 
since.” . 

“You musta lost your cunning, feller,” says I. “In the 
old days you’d ’a’ gone into that lawyer’s office with 
nothing and come out with the franchise, a deed to the lot 
Red Mac’s buried in, and the jury badger’s desk blotter.” 

“Maybe,” returns Hurley, “but I’m gonna work a dirty 
trick on him and get even.’ 

“How?” I asks. 

“T still owe ten thou on the Brigs,”’ explains Glib, “and 
he expects me to come in with it this week. I’m gonna 
give him the team instead—the whole smear, including 
three charley-horses, a half a dozen glass arms, a set of 
water buckets all dented 
by batters stepping into 
?em, and a mascot that’s 
brung us a lotta luck. 
Nobody ain’t been able 
to budge us outta eighth 
place since we had him. 
He’s got the measles right 
now, but I wouldn’t even 
hold them out on the Mc- 
Guiness whereas.”’ 

“You mean to tell me,” 
says I, “that you’d junk 
a deal you’d sunk fifty 
thousand brow-sweats 
into on the account of a 
piffling ten thousand?” 

“Piffling !” shouts Hur- 
ley. ‘‘Where was you 
brung up—in a mint? Is 
that the way they teached 
you to talk to silk-hat 
money? As a matter of 
facts, boy, I’m in the 
nut ‘for nearly seventy 
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interrupts 


“Where’d 
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thousand with the Brigands, but I’m ready to kiss j 
bad-by, just charging them three years off to profitless ] 

I ain’t gonna send no more good dough out to get drowned 
in red ink.” , 

Glib really looks so down on his mouth that I feels sorry 
for him and tries to put a fresh coat of paint on his outlook, 

“T wouldn’t quit just yet if I was you,” I tells him, 
“The way things stack now it oughta be a big year in 
baseball and all other kinda business. Ain’t you read 
the papes what Charley Schwab hadda say the other d 
about how swell things looked to him. Cheerio, old-time 

“Tt can’t be did,’ says Hurley. “You can’t cheer and 
owe at the same time. I’m ——” dil 

“Listen here,’ I cuts in. ‘You own the whole team by 
yourselfs?”’ : 

“That’s the charge in the true bills I been getting,” 
answers Glib. ‘“‘Why?” 

“Can’t you peddle a part interest in the layout to som 
fish?’’ I inquires. “Even if you has to slip him a fifty 
fifty nick of the net for ten grand, you wouldn’t be so bac 
off, seeing that you is figuring on dumping the works. Yi 
might just get the breaks this season and finish up with 
enough piasters to buy a police dog for every policeman ir 
America.” a 

“Nope,” replied Hurley. “After you and me split in 
the old days I looked around, and what do you think J 
found?”’ 

“A hand on your shoulder,” I guesses. ‘ 

“A conscience, feller,’ returns Glib. ‘‘They ain’t a 
Chink’s chance of them Brigands ever paying out, and it'd 
be just like lead-piping a lad’s dough away from him to 
him a cut of the cake. If anybody was to offer me ten thou 
sand smackers right now, cash cush, I wouldn’t take it.” 

“T’d never forgive myselfs, neither, if I tempted you,’ 
says I; ‘but what’s the matter with that team of yourn? I 
thought the Valley League was a winner. Ain’t nor 
them other magnets making no mazuma?”’ 

“That’s the funny ha-ha art of it,” answers Hurl 
“All the rest of ’em is cleaning sweet. Even the 
garoos, that almost run us outta the cellar, wrote do 
thirty thousand with black ink at the end of last seaso 

“Tf them’s the cases,’ I tells him, “you must have a 
camembert manager or the guy that’s handling the gat 
for you ain’t allowing you the usual owner’s percentage 0 
the take-in. Which is it?” 

“Neither of both,”’ comes back Glib, “‘seeing as I’m th 
manager myselfs and also looks after the do-re-mi end 0: 
the crime. No, the trouble with the Brigands sta 
before I wished ’em on myself. Red Mac wasn’t noth 
but an ivory trader, polishing up tusks for the big-ti 
market. Just as soon as one of his bushers’d get gooc 
enough to foul off a couple he’d peddle him. He 
swapped the bat boy to Glish of the Bobcats for a hunt 
dog. The fans got so they’d pitch in and buy a travel 
bag right away for any Brigand that’d hit a home ru 
figure in a snappy double play. They knew he was on | 
way. You can imagine what was left when I got into a roy 
with my good sense and bought the layout, and also wher 
the Brigands stood with the patrons of the game. One 
day when we was playing the Kangaroos they was eighty 
three birds in the stands, eight less than the number 0} 
Annie Oakleys I’d given away.” 

“It’s a saddish story, maty,” says I, “but ain’t you b 
able to do nothing in three years toward raising the wreck? 
' “Not hardly none,” replies Hurley. “The other fell 
had more dough’n me to bag the classy bush babies v 
Nobody else could ’a’ done any better’n me neither.” 


ene 


The Boy Picks 'Em Up and Plops ’Em Down Toward Second Without Hesitating at. the _ 
Turn No More’n the Century ai a Bee on the Track ~ a 
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They Walks to the Plate With All the Enthusiasms of a Kid Edging Toward a Spoonful of Castor Oil 


‘Bah and a coupla sneers,”’ says I. ‘‘The trouble is you 
Vt know no more about running a ball team than I does 
jut the nesting habits of the Argentine gimple-wiffel.”’ 
‘I suppose,” yelps Glib, “‘you could take them flat-heels 
mine and run ’em into a shoe factory.” 

‘Maybe not quite,” I shoots back, ‘‘but any time I sits 
a eight-handed poker game and they is seven winners 
an fix it to be one of ’em.” 

‘How’d you like to try?” asks Hurley, with a jeer, that 
‘ious jeer of hisn that’s launched a thousand checks. I 
buld ’a’ got wise right then, but I’m a baseball nut and 
ses all sense of propositions when I’m talking it. 

‘I would,” says I, prompt. “Will you give me a half 
‘erest and let me run the team for ten thousand berries?”’ 
Nope,” answers Glib, with a kind smile. ‘‘Even if you 
3a stranger I wouldn’t let you hook yourselfs into’ a 
‘ss where you is only got three chances, one of ’em of 


| ” 


oe money 


“And the other two?”’ I interrupts. 

“Of losing more,”’ he answers. ‘‘Let’s talk about some- 
ng else. How’s the wife? Still got the same one?”’ 
‘Stick to the subjects, bo,” I urges. ‘Gimme a piece of 
) Brigands and I’ll show you fe 

“No,” cuts in Hurley, stern. ‘Want that frau of yourn 
take in washing?”’ : 

‘Listen here,’ I goes on. “‘Them ten thousand iron men 
’t gonna ruin me. I’m kinda tired loafing around, and 
'e always had a yen for handling a ball team.” 

‘No,’ repeats Glib. 

‘Come on,” I begs. “‘Be a good feller and lemme get 
I’ll consider it a great favor.” 

“Well,” says he, “if you puts it that way I guess I’11 ——”’ 
““You’re on?” I asks, excited. 


| 


“You're in,” answers Hurley. 


64 

Y A FEW days we is got the deal fixed up and I goes 
down with Hurley to look over the Brigands. I ain’t 
idy yet to spring the news on the pay roll that the 
w marster has arroye, so wé sits in the grand stand. I’ve 
m bigger crowds in a phone booth. 

The season’s only a week old, but from the way our 
2koos play you’d imagine they’d been working in extra- 
iing double headers on the equator for eleven years 
aight without a day off. I never seen such a gang of 
d-hoofs and sag-arms. 

They walks to the plate with all the enthusiasms of a kid 
zing toward a spoonful of castor oil, swings at the ball 
le guys with a complication of hookworm, spring fever 
d I-don’t-give-a-damn, and runs 
ses, when forced on ’em, as if they 
S parading in back of a hearse. 
“Peppy bunch,” I remarks. 

“You should ’a’ seen ’em at the tail 
1 of last season,” grins Glib. 
“What'd they do,’’ I inquires, 
arry hammocks around the bases 
th ’em? Hey,’ I yelps sudden, 
50k at that flat-head stealing second 
sh a man on!” 

“That’s Glimick,” explains Hurley, 
he field captain. He sorta runs the 
im for me.” 

“How much did you say you lost 
t year?”’ I asks. 

“Fifteen thousand,” returns Glib, 
1 the hole.” 

“In the hole, nothing!’”’ I barks. 
Tou could lose fifty thousand with 
t mob of raggers, and still be ahead 
the game.” 

“How do you mean, ahead?” in- 
ires Hurley. 

‘The fans here ain’t lynched you 
, has they?’’ I snaps back. “If I 
Idn’t get together a better ——’”’ 


A Pop Bottle Misses Me a Foot, But Not Having No Use for Full Ones 
I Certainly Pays No Attentions to Empties 


“You got your chance,” skids in Glib. ‘‘Them’s your 
boys out there. Let’s see what you can do with ’em. Try 
and make ’em play snappy.”’ 

“T ain’t gonna,” says I. ‘I’m gonna ask waivers on the 
whole layout tonight, including the groundkeeper. I might 
keep that lad on third. He’s the only one in the whole 
smear that’s willing to stoop for a ball, even if he don’t 
stop none. Who is he?” 

“That’s Crane,’ answers Hurley, kinda nervous. 
goes to the Bobcats at the end of the week.” 

“Who,” I wants to know, “is you getting for him? 
Some bird in a wheel chair?” 

“Nobody,’’ mumbles Glib. “You see, I ——” 

“Cash, eh?” I remarks. 

“Yeh,” says Hurley, ‘‘kinda. You see it was like this. 
Me and Jimmy Glish of the Cats hooks up in a session of 
stud the other night. I’m sitting with a ace in the hole, 
two of ’em showing and a seven spot. Glish is got a pair 
of sixes out in the open, one under cover and a trey. The 
last card gives me a soused house—ace full. Jimmy con- 
nects with another six. I figures him for a small full at 
best, and bets out five hundred. Glish tilts mea grand. I 
calls him with all the jack I got and raises him with Crane. 
Jimmy calls with George Scott, a outfielder, and Larry 
Swift, a catcher. So me 

“Play him one more game,” I yelps, ‘‘and bet him the 
rest of the Brigands against a plugged dime. Be sure and 
stack the deck so they won’t be no chance of you not 
losing. When you gone on that trip?”’ 

“What trip?” asks Glib. 

“Ain’t you heard about that trip to Europe you was 
telling me about this afternoon?” I answers. 

“Me!” gasps Hurley. “Me telling a 

“Yeh,” says I, looking him keen in the lamps. ‘‘Don’t 
you remember that phenom they got playing in the Slibo- 
witch team of the Checker-Slovak League you wanted to 
look over?”’ 

“Oh, very well,” grins Glib. ‘‘I’ll get rid of myself for 
you. Wanna play a lone hand, eh?”’ 

“For a while anyways,” 


“ He 


I tells him. ‘‘They is a few EN 

ideas I’d like to put over with Ve 

the Brigands, and it’d make F 
me kinda nervous thinking wus 
you might get into another EK 


stud fest with Glish and lose 
me on a pair of deuces.” 


, 


“You ain’t serious, is you,” asks Hurley, “about can- 
ning the whole layout?”’ 

“T can do it, can’t I?” I comes back. 

“You’re running the team,” admits Glib, ‘‘but where 
you gonna get the other players?” 

“Where do you get that ‘other’?” I growls. ‘I could 
pick a better team than them Brigands outta the hospital 
ward of a old ladies’ home.” 

“You got acres to learn,” returns Hurley. ‘‘You’ll find 
out pronto quick that good flingers and stickers and 
stoppers is scarcer than four-legged guinea hens with 
gold-filled teeth.” 

“They maybe is where you guys been looking,” says I. 
“The trouble with you old-timers is that you been working 
the same farms so steady that the crops now ain’t worth 
weeding for. What the game needs is new blood and new 
ideas.” 

“Where they coming from?” asks Glib. 

“Remember Two-Story Halligan?” I inquires. 

“You mean that nut that used to scout for the old 
Red Sox?” sniffs Hurley. 

“Yep,” I tells him. ‘‘He’s gonna play new bloodhound 
for me. As for the new-laid ideas, the fountain that’s 
gonna spout ’em is almost sitting in your lap. What you 
laughing about?”’ 

“All my life,’’ chortles Glib, “‘I been hearing about 
grand-stand managers that could always run the team 
better than the lad on the field, and I has always wondered 
what’d happen if they was to really get a chance.” 

“Wonder no more, little one,’”’ says I, ‘‘about what 
might happen; wonder at the wonders that does.” 

“Not owning no more’n half of the team,’’ remarks 
Hurley, “it ain’t none of my business, but might I ask 
what some of them swell ideas of yourn is?”’ 

“Can you keep a secret?” I asks. 

“Maybe not in the luxury to which it has been accus- 
tomed,” returns Glib, modest, ‘‘but I guess I can keep it 
off the streets.” 

“Well,” says I, “for one thing, I’m gonna use every 
pitcher I got every day.” 

“That’s nothing,’ comes back Hurley, calm. “I’ve 
used ’em all and called a right fielder into the box in less 
than two innings.” 

“You don’t make me, feller,’’ I tells him. 
“No matter how good a boy’s going, I’m gonna 
pull him out and shoo him off to the showers 
after he’s pitched to nine men. Do you know 
that most ball games is lost by letting hurlers 
stay in longer’n they should? Also, I watched 
the box scores especial for a whole season, and 
seventy-eight per cent of the heavers that was 
knocked outta the box got theirs in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth innings. What does that 
prove?” 

“Pull your own conclusions outta the fire,’’ answers Glib. 

“Tt proves,’ I goes on, “‘that the average pitcher’s only 
got about six innings of zip, and to make sure I’ll only let 
’em stay in three. I’m gonna get me half a dozen hurlers, 
split even between southpaws and north-winders a 

“What you gonna do,” cuts in Hurley ‘“‘if the first baby 
you shoot in is knocked outta the box before he gets his 
glove on? By the time he pitches to nine men the score 
boy’d run outta chalk.” 

“That’s why I’m getting six pitchers,” I explains. ‘If 
every bird was sure of lasting out a third of the game I’d 
only need three, wouldn’t I? The minute a bimbo shows 
any signs of slipping, out he goes. I figures on using all the 
wingers I got every game. What’s wrong with the idea? 
It’s a good thing for a pitcher to work every day, and, be- 
sides, it ain’t gonna be so soft for the batters to swing at six 
different kinda deliveries the same afternoon, three of ’em 
left-handers and the other three honest men.” 

“Tt sounds kinda cuckooish to me,’”’ says Glib, “but 
maybe that stunt of yourn and other things you pull’ll 
bring the fans out for a laugh anyways.” 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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NE morning nearly 
6) twenty years ago— 
said Mr. Wing—just 
as I was about to leave 
the office on one of my reg- 
ular bond-selling excur- 
sions, Colonel Bronson sent 
word that he wished to see 
me. I couldn’t imagine 
what he wished to see me 
about, though I rather sus- 
pected the firm had ac- 
quired another issue of 
bonds that he wished me to 
work on, in addition to the 
Commonwealth Pipe fives. 
I went into his private 
office, where he sat at his 
desk. Isaid ‘Good morn- 
ing, colonel.” 

He nodded pleasantly, and kept on reading a letter. 
He finished it before he turned to me and said “‘Good 
morning.’’ Then in a casual sort of way he added, “Jack, 
we have decided that you may go to New York.” 

“That’s fine, sir.”’ I was as pleased as Punch. 

“When would you like to go?”’ he asked. 

“Tomorrow morning,” I said. 

I had been waiting for this opportunity and I was 
anxious to begin. And now that I had the chance, my one 
thought was that the sooner I left Boston the less danger 
there was of a fatal change of mind on the part of the 
colonel or of Mr. Barnes. 

“T’ll send Williamson word,” said Colonel Bronson. 

“Tell him I’ll be there day after tomorrow at 8:30 A.M.,”’ 
I said. ‘Thank you, colonel. Anything else, sir?” 

“No, Jack,”’ he said. 

I thought he was on the verge of saying something more, 
but he didn’t and I didn’t. So I left his office and went out 
and sold a few bonds. Then I came back and said good-by 
to the boys in the back office. I couldn’t say good-by to 
the colonel or Mr. Barnes, because both of them had gone 
for the day. 

The next day I took a train for New York. I ar- 
rived after dark, and went straight to a hotel so I could 
have a good rest and be up early the next day. I haven’t 
the slightest recollection of feeling like Dick Whittington 
or Benjamin Franklin or any of those heroes who philoso- 
phize on the lot of a young stranger in a strange city. I 
felt that I had successfully negotiated the important 
first step. It had taken me from Boston, where I was 
doing work that didn’t thrill me, to an office in New York, 
where I should enjoy working year after year. 


Rara Avis 


My First Day in Wall Street 


ROM the window of my hotel room I could look out 

and take in the vast incandescence that serves the me- 
tropolis as sky at night, and I could hear the unbroken 
hoarse murmur—a blending of ten thousand noises—that 
is the audible life of the noisiest city in the world. This 
was great New York, the marvelous; little old New York, 
the fascinating—the battlefield that I had picked out to be 
successful in, that day when a glimpse of young J. P. 
Morgan led me to think of the location of the nerve 
center of high finance. 

In common with millions I had unresistingly accepted 
New York as the magnet that drew to itself human 
particles from all over the country. The money maker and 
the money spender, the buyer and the seller, alike found 
no other place like it, and therefore it was natural that 
the go-getter, the dreamer, the merchant, the artist, the 
broker, the architect, the lawyer, the crook—all classes 
and all trades—found here the best market for what they 
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had to sell, which was themselves. And 
when they arrived they found that the great- 
est of American cities also was the largest 
Italian and the largest Irish and the largest 
Jewish city in the world. Here the non- 
producer was not wanted and the non- 
spender was nonexistent. It had the worst 
manners in the world. It was the least 
American of American cities, and the most 
comfortable, the busiest and the most gen- 
erous, the most impressive and the least 
concerned with good government. 

But these things I accepted because I had 
always accepted them. They meant to me 
no more than statistics of area or street- 
railway mileage. What interested me was 
the fact that New York was where Wall 
Street was, and Wall Street was where the 
Stock Exchange was, and the Stock Ex- 
change was where the business of the as yet 
uncaptured customers of John Wing would 
be transacted. I was at last where men who 
worked hard got what they worked for. 
Morethan this I did notaskfor; less I would 
not take. To work, always cheerfully and 
always a little harder than the next fellow, 
I thought, was all that was needed. I after- 
ward learned that New York pays the cheer- 
ful hard worker not only gladly but liberally. 

I woke up early the next morning—my 
first in New York. After breakfast I read 
all the newspapers. I went over all the local 
news. It concerned me since it concerned 
the city where from now on my home would 
be. I must know what was going on. I should need that 
knowledge in my business. When I went downtown I took 
an Elevated train. This was most decidedly not Boston, 
where I knew people and was known. It was a new work- 
shop, where both tools and faces were unfamiliar. The very 
feel of the air was different. The characteristic city odors 
were new to me. A strange place and another 
life; but also work—years and years of it! 

The New York office of the firm was in an old- 
fashioned building on Wall Street, a few doors 
from Broadway. There was nothing sumptuous 
about the entrance, and thealmost mid-Victorian 
directory on the wall informed me that Bron- 
son & Barnes’ offices were on the second floor. 
I took the elevator, got off at the second floor 
and started briskly for the office. It wasn’t there! 

I went back and asked the elevator man 
where the Bronson & Barnes office was. 

“Room 18,”’ he answered. “Turn to the right. 
End of the hall.” 

I followed his directions. Sure enough, at 
the end of the dark hall I saw an insignifi- 
cant door on which I read: 


BRONSON & BARNES 


It looked familiar, but it 
rather flabbergasted me. It 
was like finding the lord of the 
manor in overalls turning the 
grindstone for the hired man. 
But in the wake of this impres- 
sion camea thrill that is difficult 
to describe: I realized that 
somebody was needed to change 
the unprosperous aspect of 
these shabby surroundings, to 
make the branch worthy of the 
main office. Somebody simply 
had to do it, and the sooner it 
was done the better for every- 
body. There was no mystery 
about the identity of that 
somebody. I had known him 
all my life. 

That was not conceit. Bron- 
son & Barnes had sent me to 
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New York to get business for this same in- 
significant office at the end of the dark hall 
That was my job. Being young, it did not 
occur to me that I might not make good. 
Wasn’t I willing to work? a 
I opened the door and walked in. The New York office 
of my firm that year consisted of just one room. It was 
bisected by a sort of grille, and from it at right angles ran 
partitions of the same kind of ironwork, forming a series of. 
inclosures or cages. One did for the cashier and stock 
clerk. Another served the lone bookkeeper. The third 
penned in an Admirable Crichton who was in charge of 
telephone switchboard, a Morse telegraph outfit, a stock 
ticker and a small flat desk. 
There were two clerks at work—strangers, of course— 
and Mr. Williamson. I knew the home office had notifi 
him that I was coming and he 
doubtless expected me, but my 
new chief merely glanced up at 
me, nodded toward a chair in a 
corner, said “Sit down!” and 
went on opening and reading his 
morning mail. This occupied 
him fully a quarter of an hour, 
for his New England conscience 
compelled him not only to read 
but to understand each and every 
line. During that time an office 
boy and another clerk came in. 


Getting Settled 


| Bnei Mr. Williamson got 
up, came over to me, shook 
hands, said he was glad to see me 
and began to tell me what my 
duties would be—rather hur- 
riedly, because he was due on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange in a 
few minutes. Then, with an effect 
of using a foot rule, he kindly 
but accurately showed me the 
exact spot in that one-room office 
where my desk would be. It was 
in the very center of an arched 
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ecess in the east wall, scarcely deep enough to be called 

raleove. I couldn’t see how a man’s-size desk could pos- 

‘bly fit in there. There were no windows on the sides or in 
‘ont: But that was where Mr. Williamson declared my 
esk would be, and I accepted his decision without a pang 
ecause I didn’t expect to do much desk work. Besides, 
aere was no other place in the office where a desk could 
e put. 
_ Mr. Williamson was not very cordial. It wasn’t so much 
3 though he were sorry I had come as though he were 
ressed for time. A man who has only twenty seconds in 
‘hich to do twenty things is not volubly grateful for an 
nexpected twenty-first task. 

Afterward, when I came to know Mr. Williamson and 
yve him, I learned that this came from his extreme con- 
sientiousness, which made him undertake to do in person 
‘great deal more than he need have tried to do. And I 
id not know then that only a fortnight before in Boston 
‘olonel Bronson asked him whether he could use me in 
jew York and Mr. Williamson promptly said yes; that 
‘e needed somebody like me. And he was nice enough to 
sil Colonel Bronson that he had had his eye on me from 
ne day he first met me. 

' After Mr. Williamson told me the site of the desk he 

itroduced me to the other clerks and told them that I 
ad been sent from Boston to get local business. I was 
ot to do any clerical work. Then he left me and went 
ver to the Stock Exchange to execute the orders that had 
ome in from Boston. There were none from local cus- 
mers. He always left the office at ten minutes to ten. 
‘hat gave him exactly nine minutes on the floor before the 
harket opened. 
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. The Office Family 


‘AFTER Mr. Williamson left I talked to the clerks. The 
‘& telephone man also was telegraph operator and order 
lerk. His name was George Wilson. He was quite re- 
jarkable in many ways. A few years after my arrival in 
Tew York he left us to go into business for himself with 
jill Goodwin, another clerk. The firm of Wilson & 
;oodwin are members of the New York Stock Exchange 
ind do a nice business today. George Wilson always got 
b the office at eight in the morning and ran his wire until 
x P.M. Not once did I hear him complain about the 
rork, or whine or curse about the annoyance of having to 
nswer no end of fool questions from excited customers in 
joston. He used to make all the reports and prepare all 
ne trades, in addition to explaining why the execution of 
his or that order appeared to leave something to be 
desired—for he was a superlative artist in expla- 
nations and utterly impervious to kicks and 
complaints. 

I'll tell you something that is utterly incred- 
ible but nevertheless is gospel truth. I haveseen 
that chap answer a telephone call, with a receiver 
held to his left ear while with his right ear he 
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listened to the Morse instrument click- 
ing an order to buy orsellstock. Hetook 
the telephone and the telegraph mes- 
sages synchronously. He never made 
mistakes in the figures which came to 
him that way, from two sources at once. 
That, I consider, is more of a feat than 
dictating to five secretaries, as Cesar 
did. 

When our business grew we put 
George in charge of our wire room, and 
when he left to go into business for him- 
self he had under him twenty-five oper- 
ators with wires running to all sections 
of the United States. He was 
a glutton for work. He could 
do any amount of it without 
perceptible friction. He not 
only did all that came his way 
but often went out to find a 
little more to do. He did 
more than any ten men I could 
find today would do. A re- 
markably fine chap, who knew 
his job and saved 
his money. Good- 
win, his partner, 
was Officially the 
margin clerk long 
before he had many 
margins to look 
after. He was very 
competent and was 
with us till he 
formed a partner- 
ship with George. 

There was also 
a very nice young 
chap in the office 
doing clerical work, 
to whom I took a 
great fancy. He 
had one hobby and 
one topic of conversation and that was his conviction 
that there was a big future in the bond business. He 
wanted to specialize on that. Nothing else interested 
him. He spent all his spare time studying bonds and bond 
selling. A few months after my arrival he left us because 
we didn’t do enough business in bonds to suit him. I was 
very sorry at the time that he left us, but today I feel 
even sorrier. It was a pleasure to me to be with him and to 
listen to him, for his ambition was to do in the bond busi- 
ness what I dreamed of doing in stocks. Today that 
enthusiastic fellow clerk is the head of one of the greatest 
bond houses in the country. Brains, love of the business 
and very hard work cleared the track to success for him; 
and I mean real success—that is, useful achievement and 
not merely winning a fortune. There was 
nothing accidental about the triumphs of 
these chaps. 

After I was introduced to the office force 
there wasn’t anything for me to do there. 
The system was the same we used in Bos- 
ton and probably the same used in most 
brokerage offices everywhere. There wasn’t 
anything for me to learn from sitting in that 
office waiting for the furniture man to bring 
my desk, so I went out to take in the Stock 
Exchange and look about a bit. 
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The office was in Wall Street a few 
doors from Broadway. Almost across the 
street was the side entrance to the Stock 
Exchange, so unimposing that I walked 
past it to Broad Street and there took a 
good look at the facade. As I stood there, 
doubtless thinking precious thoughts that 
I have since forgotten, Bill Winans came 
along, saw me, stopped, and took a better 
look at me. That made me look at him. 

“Hello, Bill!’’ I said. 

“Hello, Jack!’? Weshook hands. He 
had been at Harvard in my day, a class 
ahead of me. He was the greatest tennis 
player of his day, and I liked him im- 
mensely. 

“What are you doing here?”’ he asked 
me. “I thought you were in Boston.” 

“T was,” I said. And then I told him 
all about it. After I finished he told me 
about himself. In addi- 
tion to being a great tennis 
player and a regular fel- 
low, he had been wise 
enough to pick for an 
elder brother a very clever 
chap so that by the time 
Bill left college his brother 
Frank had established a 
good business. Bill sim- 
ply went down to Wall 
Street, worked under his 
brother a year or two, 
bought a seat on the ex- 
change and was taken in 
as partner in the firm of 
Winans Brothers. He 
liked the business, and 
the qualities that made 
us admire him at college 
made him popular on the 
floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“Do you know, Bill, I’ve never seen the inside of the 
Stock Exchange,’ I said. 

“Well, you’d better add one more pleasing experience 
to your large collection,’ he said, and he took me with 
him to the Visitors’ Gallery. 


** Pretty Pussy’? 


Traffic in Fractional Ownerships 


T WAS awonderful sight. The market wasn’t particularly 

active—just enough to make the scene animated. Itwas 
an impressive room architecturally, I thought, but chiefly 
I saw in it an indispensable part of my business. The men 
who were down there below talking or rushing from the 
telephones to the posts or gesticulating and shouting or 
tearing bits of paper into smaller bits were all part and 
parcel of the game at which I proposed to spend my 
working life. They were buying and selling stocks and 
bonds for men who were in other offices, in other cities, in 
other states, as well as in Wall Street. The wires went 
everywhere and the orders came from everybody. Gam- 
blers and investors, plungers and pikers, professionals and 
lambs, all kinds of men—and women, too—bought and 
sold securities through those men below. This big room 
was the meeting place of buyers and sellers, the table at 
which the documents were signed that made the signers 
exchange some pieces of paper for other pieces of paper. 
And some of the pieces entitled the owner thereof to share 
in the profits of railroads and copper mines and street 
railways and steel plants and sugar refineries, while the 
other pieces of paper could be exchanged at the bank for 
pieces of gold. 

Those men were dealing in fractional ownerships of all 
kinds of properties. 

And prices moved up or down in obedience to impulses 
that were not always visible to the naked eye or, if seen, 
were not always correctly interpreted. The pulse of the 
business world throbbed down there, below me—beats 
that in a thousand offices were plainly seen: The ticker 
was the sphygmograph. 

“What do you think of it?”’ asked Bill Winans. 

‘‘Great!”? I said, because I wished him to feel that I 
appreciated his kindness. 

“Say, Jack, why don’t you get your firm to buy you a 
seat? Joe Williamson isn’t as young as he was, and any- 
how you need two men on the floor.” 

“Not for mine!” I said. 

“What?” He did not believe his ears. 

“Do you know what I thought of while I was 
trying to spot Mr. Williamson down there?” I 
asked him. “TI’ll tell you, Bill. Every commission- 
house man down 
there on that floor 
is merely a tool or 

(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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ROSPHR did not hasten unduly to return to his 
Pena abode on the edge of the woods. He went 
so slowly that one watching him, and aware of his 
quest, might have decided that he was deliberately 
going slowly and by the longest 
way. With Plutus at his heels, 
he went by the roadway, ignor- 
ing his private short cut. His 
progress was that of aman who, 
conscious that he has to wait an 
hour for a train, strolls aimlessly 
up a small-town street and back. 
This route back to the castle 
led him past a small inn situ- 
ated, with a few cottages, a little 
way farther out of the village 
than the home of the Merle- 
hursts. It was a minute or so 
past ten o’clock when he reached 
this inn and normally the place 
would be closed and in darkness. 
But tonight the landlord had not 
yet extinguished his lights. He 
was standing in the doorway, 
facing a man who was talking in 
a harsh, querulous voice. 

“But he passed through this 
dog-hole village, I tell you. You 
must have seen him—a fine, 
aristocratic-looking man—old 
soldier. He wouldn’t pass 
through without dropping in 
here—dry work foot-slogging it 
on these roads.” 

“T tell you, mister, there’s no 
such party been in my house. In 
fact we ain’t seen a stranger here 
for a month,” said the landlord. 

The tall man stared at him, 
absently snapping his fingers. 

“Tt’s not like him. I don’t 
understand it.” 

Prosper, moving quietly and 
very slowly, studied him. He 
had spoken of old soldiers and it 
was evident, even in that gloom, 
that this man also was an old 
soldier. He was as straight and 
stiff-shouldered as a man on a 
smart parade. Slung over his 
shoulder, he carried a big worn 
haversack—and a guitar. He 
wheeled abruptly as Prosper 
drew near, disclosing, dimly seen 
in the light of the ill-lit passage, 
a square, rugged face, with a 
heavy black mustache. 

His pale eyes fixed themselves 
on Prosper for a second, then 
returned to the innkeeper. 

“‘Tf you haven’t seen him, you 
haven’t,”’ he rasped. -‘‘But how 
anybody with eyes could miss 
such a striking man I can’t see. 
A tall, gray-looking, aristocratic 
man—a come-down gentleman— 
isn’t so common in a one-horse 
place that he’s not noticed.” 

He tugged at his mustache, glaring, as obviously an old 
cavalry noncommissioned officer, also come-down, as Pros- 
per had ever seen. 

“You are in a difficulty?”’ asked Prosper mildly. 

The hard, flinty eyes of the ex-N. C. O. fastened on the 
hatless figure in gray flannel. 

“Difficulty—yes. I’m hunting for my mate—my part- 
ner. There was a bit of a barney back at Carisbury about 
my giving them a little music in the streets and the police 
got gay with me. I had to stop over the night there. But 
the major pushed on. ‘They’ll let you out in the morn- 
ing,’ he says, ‘and you’re fitter than I am. I’ll push on to 
Kern and you can catch up. You go quietly with these 
police now and follow on when they fire you out in the 
morning. I’ll carry on. You'll hear of me at Kern. I'll 
look out for you.’ And this is the way he looks out. Where 
is he? Nobody in the village has seen him. Has he passed 
through—or what?’’ 

“Was he a gray man—very tired—who closed his eyes 
when he spoke? A man who might once have been.a gen- 
tleman?”’ inquired Prosper. 

“You’ve said it. An officer and a gentleman and a 
sportsman. He was once a major of the Seventh Dragoon 
Guards, I served under him—troop sergeant major till 
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they broke me. We’re on the road together. I—I’m anx- 
ious about him, for he was not fit. Have you seen him?”’ 

“What was his name? I heard of someone resembling 
him—in the village yesterday.” 

The ex-troop sergeant major looked keenly at Prosper. 

“His name was Smith,’ he answered. ‘‘Smith, yes,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘He couldn’t have come to any harm, for he 
knew this place Kern—well he knew it. But I’m uneasy, 
I tell you I’m windy, for he was a sick man.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for you, but I ain’t seen him,” said the 
innkeeper, civil, but yawning. “And I’ve got to close my 
house, so good night, both.” 

The oblong of light was suddenly blocked out by the 
closed door. Prosper smiled at the man with the guitar. 

“T think it must have been your friend Major Smith 
that I saw,” he said. “Are you going this way?” 

“Any way will do me so long as it leads to a barn,’’ was 
the gloomy reply. 

“You are sleeping in a barn, Sergeant Major ——” 

“___. Cass, sir—plain Matthew Cass. There’s worse 
places than barns, and I’ve slept in ’em.” 

He fell into step automatically. 

“Well, we’re heading for an empty castle—and: that 
should be better than a barn.” 


“Kern Castle, is it? That’s where my partner 
was heading, Mr. ——” 

“‘_____ Pair,” said Prosper. “We must try to find 
him. The gray man I met asked for Kern Castle.” 

“‘Tt’s him—I knew it would 
be. How did he seem?”’ asked 
Matthew Cass anxiously. — 

“Not—very fit,’ explained 
Prosper. ‘‘To be frank, he ap- 
peared to me like a man on the 
verge of a grave illness.” q 

Cass agreed reluctantly. 

“Yes, he was. His chickens 
were coming home to roost, he 
used to say. He’s a man whe 
has always enjoyed himself, the 
major is. He believed in a gay 
life—and a long one if you could 
get it. I used to say that, but 
I’ll not swear it’s right. It leads 
you nowhere—except into barns 
for your nights’ rest.” 3 

Prosper nodded. 

“‘Perhaps we can improve on 
the barn. You might turn in with 
me—if you don’t mind a small 
tent. I can find you something 
to eat too. I’m camping neal 
here—an artist. What do you 
say?” 

“Yes to that. Thanks. A 
square meal is what I’m looking 
for. If I can get something for 
my digestion to do, I’ll probably 
feel a bit more hopeful about 
my partner, the major.” 

“Good,” said Prosper. “I’ve 
a natural gift for finding some 
thing for idle digestions to do 
. . . This is one of the en 
trances to Kern Castle—we turr 
in here.” 

They moved into the dea 
gloom of the overgrown carriagé 
drive. Cass sniffed a little un: 
easily, seeming to sense'the ruin 
which he could not see. 

“Tt’s as black as the Earl of 
Hades’ riding boots,’’ he said 
with elaborations. “‘ What hopes 
of finding the major around here 
tonight?” 

“Very few,” agreed Prosper 
“This way, and go as quietly a 
you can.” : 5 

He made straight to his camp 
but stopped at the tent entrance 
and flashed his torch inside, care 
fully studying the interior foi 
some minutes before he entered 
He was smiling when presently 
he turned to his guest, thougl 
that hardy individual did not 
notice it. i 

Half an hour later, the ex 
sergeant major had provided his 
digestion with exercise and was 
busy with tobacco. Skillfully ane 
imperceptibly led by Prosper, he was talking freely of his 
partner and himself. His discourse was long and, to most 
would have seemed rambling, but Prosper missed no wort 
of it. He let his guest go at his own gait, for until the 
moon was high Prosper was in no hurry. ; 

It was nearing midnight before he left Cass, sleeping 
heavily, with Plutus curled up just inside the tent. Pros 
per made his way without haste to the sunken garden, witl 
his gas mask at the alert position. Arrived there, he si 
lently moved to the pyramid and settled down comfortably} 
in the dark shadow of the north base. His attitude, wher 
presently he was settled to his satisfaction, was curious 
and quite the last in which one, knowing his quest, might 
have expected to see him. He sat close against the pyra: 
mid, leaning back, his head turned sideways, his cheel 
resting against his hand, which in turn rested against th 
slope of the pyramid. It was exactly the attitude of a mat 
about to sleep. : 

But Mr. Fair had not gone there to sleep; he had nevel 
been more keenly interested and wide awake in his life. He 
was engaged in testing a certain theory; and since thought 
could not check or interfere with the test, he seized ‘a 
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chance of running over the mass of information he had a 
cumulated during that long and furiously busy day. 
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. From the time that he had first looked down at the 
a bling training stable at Druid’s Hollow, to the mo- 
ment when the drifting ex-cavalryman, Cass, had finished 
Iking and fallen asleep where he lay, Prosper had been 
earning things; and that with no more. apparent effort 
shan was required to keep people talking who were per- 
‘ectly willing to talk. The conversation of almost every 
me of the people with whom he had chatted that day, 
vaken by itself, led to nothing, for it was incomplete; but 
vhen each of these conversations was fitted into place 
with the others in what Mr. Fair chose to term the jigsaw, 
whe mystery began to clear itself, to become amazingly 
nore sharply defined—like an actual landscape swinging 
nto clean-cut, detailed, clearly colored precision through 
whe lenses of a gradually adjusted field glass. 
| Sitting in the shadow of the pyramid, he was tempted to 
marvel that a trained detective, such as Garrishe unques- 
jionably must be, could have missed so much of what he 
should have known. But Garrishe was handicapped in 
many ways. He was known to be a professional detective 
and people did not care to talk too readily to him; he had 
o social entrée to the places and people that seemed to 
‘matter; and he was faced with a novel mystery towards a 
solution of which the records and system of Scotland Yard 
ould not help him. But there were others interested— 
Raymond Barisford, for example; a quick-witted and 
lever man, with many opportunities, and moreover with 
che added incentive of his love for Marjorie May and 
‘riendship for Mrs. Merlehurst; or that logical little school- 
master who had been so keenly interested in the Kern mys- 
yery; or Enderby, the experienced old lawyer—he was 
bspecially interested in Kern—and others. Yet none of 
them seemed to be an inch along the road upon which the 
whimsical Mr. Fair was well aware he had made such re- 
markable progress. 
_ “How quaint to think that I, a gray and baggy-kneed 
wanderer, should arrive, as I have, in two days and a night, 
at the threshold of a mystery which has hung unsolved 
about this garden for ten years!’’ he said within himself, 
smiling into the darkness. ‘‘Do I throw undeserved bou- 
yuets at myself—festoon myself with unearned laurels, I 


‘“‘Who is He?”’ ““Ah, There You Have Me, Inspector,’’ Smiled Prosper. 


wonder, when I tell myself that I know, or can practically 
guess rightly, all there is to know concerning the Kern 
mystery? Certainly luck has been hand in hand with me— 
luck and ——” 

He broke off his reflections, listening intently. But pres- 
ently he relaxed again. Whatever may have been the sound 
he heard, it was evidently not the sound he was hoping to 
hear, for he continued to muse, his cheek resting on his 
palm against the pyramid. 

He began to ponder again the deeply cut inscriptions in 
the light of that day’s knowledge: 

““They that make a graven image are all of them vanity; 
and their delectable things shall not profit,’’’ he repeated, 
inaudibly, nodding slowly. 

“Well, that was true enough; penetratingly, painfully 
true if Kern meant by a ‘graven image’ or delectable 
things his money.’ 

Then he stiffened a little, spurred by a new idea. 

“Let us try a little experiment,” he suggested to him- 
self. ‘We will—pour passer le temps, as one might say if 
one hungered to air a cliché—paraphrase the inscriptions, 
bearing in mind the things we have learned during this 
busy, busy day. Beginning with Lord Kern’s cry or con- 
fession, ‘I was a derision.’ That we will render, as ‘People 
laughed at me.’ But Mrs. Merlehurst did not laugh at 
him. Very good, Prosper. Next, please. We will translate 
‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than silver and gold,’ as meaning, ‘It 
is better to be loved and respected than to be merely a 
millionaire! But Mrs. Merlehurst did not love him.” 

Prosper nodded in the darkness like a playful mandarin. 

“Let us continue to continue, substituting for ‘They 
that make a graven image are all of them vanity; and their 
delectable things shall not profit,’ the very free rendering 
of—um—‘It is of no use to make a god of money; one 
only loses by it.’ Exactly! It is true. Even I, Baggy- 
Knees, ought to know that!” 

Prosper was right there—his own yearly income was in 
the neighborhood of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

‘And finally, we will make of ‘And thou, even thyself, 
shalt discontinue from thine heritage that I gave thee,’ this 
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substitute: ‘Consequently, I shall stop hoarding up a for- 
tune that is of no use to me, and abandon the whole thing.’”’ 

He laughed very softly in the shadows. 

“Now let us see what our translations have brought us 
to,” he whispered, and repeated them: 

“*People laughed at me.’ ‘It is better to be loved and 
respected than to be merely a millionaire.’ ‘It is of no 
use to make a god of money; one only loses by it. Conse- 
quently, I shall stop hoarding up a fortune that is of no 
use to me, and abandon the whole thing.’ Yes, that’s a 
permissible rendering. Let us edit it a little with an imag- 
inary blue pencil. And remembering that Kern was a 
miser, it becomes, ‘What’s the use of hoarding money if 
people laugh at you as they laugh at me, and if it can’t 
buy you what you want. I shall abandon my money.’”’ 

Prosper sat up suddenly. 

“Yes, that’s it! Well, what did he do with it when he 
abandoned it? That is a fair question, I believe. But be- 
fore we answer it, let us go farther—guessing a little—and 
render that conclusion of Lord Kern as being this: 

“*Not even my great wealth could buy for me the re- 
spect of the people upon whom I lavished it, or the love of 
Rose Merlehurst. Therefore I abandon my hoard, my 
house and my whole heritage.’ . Poor devil! And 
the next one hears of him is that he is being nursed by a 
Chinese cook in the Far West—‘his lungs boiling back of 
his chest, you may say.’ But he is sufficiently a philoso- 
pher—which is to say, a man given to the study and 
practice of wisdom—to impress deeply that not easily im- 
pressionable product of humanity, an aged Chinese cook!” 

Prosper shook his head a little gravely. 

“‘T find it in my heart to be sorry for Lord Kern,’ he 
said slowly. ‘For it must have been a very bitter disillu- 
sioning to discover that the mountain of gold, hoarded so 
long and patiently, could not allure even a glance from the 
eyes of an exquisite woman who sighed only for the love of 
the ruined gambler she had married and who—it seems— 
had tired of her.” 

He was uttering his thoughts aloud now. His voice may 
have carried almost to the deep dead darkness under the 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Canadian Wheat Via Panama 


NLY a couple of years ago the first experiments were 
made in the shipment of wheat to Europe via Van- 
couver and the Panama Canal. During the past year the 
terminal facilities in Vancouver have been greatly im- 
proved. The wheat crop of the province of Alberta was 
heavy in 1923. The lake traffic out of Fort William and 
Port Arthur was disorganized for a time after the harvest 
of last year by imposition of new shipping regulations. 
This all favored the westbound shipment of wheat. In 
the eight months of the present season some forty-four 
million bushels of wheat were exported from Vancouver. 
A large part of it went to Europe via the Panama Canal. 
This means increased earnings for the Panama Canal. 
It also means decreased earnings for Eastern railroads. A 
large part of the wheat going out from the Prairie Prov- 
inces goes via the lakes to Buffalo, where it is transshipped 
to North Atlantic ports. A substantial part of the traffic 
over rails eastbound from Buffalo is Canadian grain, and 
the expedition of this grain is a substantial part of the port 
business of the North Atlantic ports. For years the Ca- 
nadians have been trying to haul out more of their export 
wheat via Montreal. Apparently the western route rep- 
resents another successful device to keep the trade in their 
own hands. Wheat growing is expanding little in Mani- 
toba, and diversified agriculture is on the increase. Wheat 
growing is expanding in Alberta and this grain may be 
economically hauled out via the Pacific ports. This means 
increased independence for Canadian traffic. 


Science at a Discount 


T WOULD be interesting to determine by extended in- 

quiry which of the learned professions is most poorly 
paid. Five years ago, if clergymen had been left out of the 
reckoning on account of their perennially low financial es- 
tate, we should have said the college professor was fully 
entitled to his melancholy precedence at the head of the 
list of the underpaid. No longer does his name lead all the 
rest. Notable additions to college endowments followed 
by substantial increases of faculty salaries have materially 
bettered the professor’s lot. He is now several removes 
from the top of the starvation list. 


THE 


Engineers, technologists and men of science, taken as a 


single group, must now be at the top or very near the top of | 


the list of the conspicuously underpaid. We exempt from 
this classification those engaged in selling and those who 
occupy high executive positions. We include in it those 
whose work is strictly professional. 

Such training represents large investment of money, 
time, brain power and moral stamina. Higher technical 
courses cost much to give and much to receive. They re- 
quire, among other things, laboratories equipped with 
heavy machinery, instruments of precision and costly ac- 
cessories of a hundred sorts. Instructors must be men of 
unusual equipment who know how to teach as well as how 
to practice. Mathematics is the mainstay of many of these 
courses, for today the small talk of science is conducted in 
the vernacular of calculus. The training is severe because 
it consists largely in the inculcation of principles, and prin- 
ciples are always more difficult to grasp than facts or mere 
information. The resulting equipment is of the most sub- 
stantial sort, for if it has any merit at all it has the faculty 
of enabling men not only to handle routine work with effi- 
ciency but to attack new and strange problems in the or- 
derly and well-reasoned fashion that leads to final success. 
He who can blaze new trails and establish new outposts in 
the domain of science or industrial technology is too val- 
uable a citizen to grind down. 

Men of this stamp are notoriously underpaid. Bureau 
scientists in Washington, conspicuous examples of the 
faithful public servant, work for salaries that a self- 
respecting plasterer would call cigarette money. Research 
men in the laboratories of great corporations fare better, 
but by no means well. Engineering experts in a dozen 
fields, well equipped specialists, are often so ill rewarded 
that they find it hard to live in modest comfort. 

These conditions are beginning to produce the inevitable 
result. Educators who are trying to assist young men in 
their selection of a career are telling the truth about the en- 
gineering professions and are comparing them unfavorably 
with other fields of activity. Engineers themselves are 
equally frank when advising their young friends. Clear- 
thinking, well-trained young men are too precious an asset 
to put into blind-alley jobs. 

Scouts from the great industrial corporations each spring 
look over the graduating classes of our technical schools 
with a view to engaging promising students. Of late they 
have been complaining of the insufficiency of the material 
at their disposal. In some instances they have been 
frankly told that they want too much for what they are 
willing to pay and that they cannot hope to find their needs 
fully supplied until they are prepared to pay a fair price for 
the costly and hard-won mental equipment whose benefits 
they desire. 

From colonial times our people have had a genius for 
mechanics, invention and applied science. It would be a 
national calamity if we should be so shortsighted as to 
starve out this priceless talent. If there is any one thing 
about our social evolution that is certain, it is our growing 
dependence upon science to solve the problems of peace and 
war and everyday life. To weaken by neglect or indifference 
those powers upon which our future existence may depend 
would be sheer folly. 


The Use of International Loans 


WO or three years ago, when we were actively en- 

gaged in making foreign loans, the suggestion was 
advanced that such loans should be made with the proviso 
that the borrowing countries spend the credit in the United 
States. There was a considerable body of public opinion 
holding the view that we should make some such stipula- 
tion in support of our export industries, since it was 
believed that other countries, notably Great Britain and 
Germany, had done the same thing. This led a distin- 
guished American banker publicly to controvert “the 
fallacy that it is good business to compel our foreign bor- 
rowers to earmark and themselves spend their credit in 
this country.”’ This was in conformity with the traditional 
concept of a foreign credit—that a credit to one foreign 
country was in effect a credit to all foreign countries, and 
that at some future time some one or other foreign country 
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would use it to buy goods from the lender. Accepting this 
proposition, that a loan would always, sooner or later, ir n 
one direction or another, find expression in a corresponding 
increase of exports, one would still have to assume a con- 
tinuity of international trade, in terms of comparable 
prices and exchange rates, if one were to regard the de- 
ferred use of the credit in the market of the lender ag 
equivalent to the immediate use. The British are an astute 
people. Let us observe their present stand on this question, 

Some time ago Great Britain made a loan to India. At 
the time an amendment was moved to the East India Loan 
Bill to the effect that 75 per cent of the sum should be 
spent in the markets of Great Britain. Parliament rejected 
the amendment, in accordance with the traditional theory, 
London is now profoundly shocked to learn that the Indian 
State Railway administration is spending a large part of 
the loan in Germany, at a time when British industries a e 
partly idle and labor is unemployed. 4 

The Government of Argentina has been negotiating a 
loan with a syndicate of London bankers. It was recently 
announced in Argentina-that the offer of a loan of thirty 
million pounds sterling for construction of public works 
had been made under the stipulation that the materials 
should be purchased in Great Britain. 

Thus we observe the experienced international bankers 
of London subscribing to the “fallacy” that it is good 
business to compel foreign borrowers to spend their credit 
in the country of the lender. Apparently it is felt that cir- 
cumstances alter cases. The industries of Great Britain 
want orders now, not next year or in several years. They 
do not want to wait while Argentina spends the sterling in 
the United States, then we spend the sterling in Asia and 
the Asians finally spend the sterling in Great Britain. Be 
want immediate, not deferred, relief from inoccupation 
and unemployment. Secondly, it seems to be felt that 
British loans to foreign countries tend to depreciate ster- 
ling exchange unless the credits are spent in Great Britain. 
Finally, it is believed the loans could be used to build up 
in other countries new industrial plants that would make 
injurious competition for Britain. | 

If the British are adopting the plan of joining trade stip- 
ulations with loans, perhaps we should follow suit. It 
may, theoretically, be possible to prove that this might be 
advantageous for Great Britain but not advantageous for 
us. But weshall doubtless make the assumption that what 
is good for Great Britain is good for us. If the loan is to 
stipulate the trade in London, the loan ought to stipulate 
the trade in New York. Perhaps London is making a mis- 
take; if so, we can afford to have New York make the 
same mistake that London makes. 


After Lenine, the Left 


URING the last year of his life the policies of Lenin 
became modified and greatly moderated. Following 
his death there was much discussion as to the effect of i 
demise upon succeeding policy. The prolonged sojourn ol 
Trotzky in Southern Russia served to intensify the uncer- 
tainty. It was recognized that the more radical elemen 
in the party of communists were opposed to the liberaliza- 
tion of the economic policy and desirous of returning to 
extreme action against private capital. , 
Recent developments would seem to indicate that the 
left wing is again in control. The British and Dutch nego- 
tiations seem to have fallen into an impasse. The Bolshevik 
negotiations with China and Rumania were characterized 
by extreme demands. Scandinavian traders have found 
the Russian official trading bodies recalcitrant. The perse- 
cutions of the bourgeoisie and intelligentzia have been re- 
sumed with severity. Private business that had been 
resumed under the toleration of the New Economic a 
of Lenine—the so-called NEP—is being subjected t 
drastic harassments. So far as relations with the world are 
concerned, this must be regarded as a step backward. 
Apparently recognition of the Government of Russia by 
European governments has not had the anticipated effect 
of development of amity. Apparently the economic neec 
of Russia are esteemed by communists of less importance 
than the political needs of communism. It is a sad situa 
tion for the aa, people. 
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THE KING OF FRAUDS 
How the Crédit Mobilier Bought its Way Through Congress. 
COLOSSAL BRIBERY 


Congressmen Who Have Robbed the People and Now 
j Support the National Robber. 


Princely Gifts to the Chairmen of Committees in Congress. 


From 2000 to 3000 Shares Each to Henry Wilson, Schuyler 
Colfax, George S. Boutwell, John A. Bingham, James A. 
pope the Pattersons, Eliot, Brooks, Dawes and James G. 

aine. 


| HE New York Sun of September 4, 1872, leads off 
[ie the foregoing headlines. 

The introductory paragraph of the dispatch beneath 
these explosive statements says: “‘The most damaging ex- 
hibition of official and private villainy ever laid bare to 
the world. The Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chosen candi- 
date of a great party for the second highest office in the 
gift of the people, the chairmen of almost every important 
committee in the House of Representatives—all of them 
are proved by irrefutable evidence to have been bribed.” 
And it adds, ‘The public has long known in a vague sort 
of way that the Union Pacific Railroad was a gigantic 
steal.” 

_ During the Civil War Congress had voted a loan of 
$27 ,000,000 in government bonds and a vast grant of pub- 
lic lands to aid the building of a railroad from the Missouri 
River to a point west of the Rocky Mountains where it 
‘would meet a similar line to be built eastward 
from the Pacific Coast. Following the fashion 
lof that day—which is still the fashion, for that 
\matter—a construction company was organized 
‘to do the building, and named Crédit Mobilier 
jafter a famous French fiscal concern. Whether 
or not that name was chosen in a pious hope 
\that, as nobody could pronounce it, the company 
\would escape discussion, does not appear. 

_ Some two hundred miles was built westward 
‘from Omaha, and there the enterprise stuck. 
‘That two hundred and odd miles was the easiest. 


| 
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From that point onward the projected line ran through 
wilderness, mountains and desert with only some scat- 
tered handfuls of white inhabitants. In spite of the liberal 
aid offered by the Government, private capital declined 
to codperate; nobody came forward to carry on the task 
until Oakes Ames and his brother Oliver undertook the 
big and difficult job. Ames Brothers were famous in the 
business world of that time as manufacturers of shovels 
and like implements. . As a congressional committee re- 
ported, ‘They were men of large capital and high repu- 
tation.”” Oakes Ames was a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. They raised the money and carried the 
road through to completion at Ogden. 

The nub of the matter is that the construction company 
spent $50,000,000 building the line, and received $93,- 
000,000 in various securities, including $27,000,000 of 
government bonds, a like amount of first-mortgage rail- 
road bonds, some income and land grant bonds and com- 
mon stock. The government bonds sold at a slight 
discount, the first-mortgage railroad bonds brought about 
87 cents on the dollar, while the market value of the junior 
issues and the common stock ranged all the way down to 
19 cents on the dollar. 
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The capital stock of the construction company was, 
finally, $3,750,000. It had enough money left to pay a cash 
dividend of 60 per cent in June, 1868. And the remainder 
of the railroad securities in its treasury—after meeting the 
cost of building the road and various other expenses not 
clearly explained—were distributed to its stockholders as 
dividends at several dates during the year 1868. After all 
the evidence was in, it was calculated that a Crédit 
Mobilier stockholder who disposed of his railroad securi- 
ties as he received them would have got—including the 
cash dividend mentioned above—$342 for each $100 
share. On that basis 3000 shares of Crédit Mobilier stock 
would be worth more than $1,000,000. 

Meanwhile the construction company had suffered an 
internal quarrel. Henry S. McComb, a stockholder, 
claimed that more stock was due him than he had received. 
The parties were unable to agree, and McComb brought 
suit. The case dragged along, as lawsuits usually do. 
Finally McComb, testifying in his own behalf before a 
referee at Philadelphia, declared that a quantity of Crédit 
Mobilier stock had been turned over to Oakes Ames to be 
distributed by him among influential members of Con- 
gress in order to insure a friendly attitude toward the Union 
Pacific. Notas an outright gift, however; Ames was to sell 
this stock to his congressional friends at par, in some cases 
permitting them to pay for it out of dividends. 

Obviously if a man was permit- 
ted to buy Crédit Mobilier stock 
at par on credit, paying for it out 
of the dividends, and in the course 
of a year he received dividends to 
the value of $342 a share, it would 
come to much the same thing 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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The Song of the Bob 


ITH eyebrows carefully plucked, 
With cheeks suspiciously red, 
A woman sat, in the gladdest of rags, 
Letting them bob her head. 
Clip, shingle and shave, 
Till her nerves began to throb; 
And in a voice of dolorous rage 
She sang the Song of the Bob: 


Crop, crinkle and crimp, 
Pulling it here and there; 
Irons, tongs and machines 
To curl that rebellious hair. 
And it’s oh, to be stone bald, 
With never a hair to bob, 
Or scalped alive by a savage brave, 
If this is a Christian job! 


Oh, for my lost long locks 
That suited my face so well; 

The braids and puffs and Psyche knots, 
With silver combs or shell. 

For only one short hour 
To look like a classic Greek, 

Instead of wearing a bean that apes 
The Circassian Circus Freak! 


Train, measure and trim, 
Trim, measure and train; 

And what are its wages? A cowlicked back, 
And sides like a lion’s mane! 

Taking a lot of time, 
Costing an awful heap! 

Oh, Lord! that bobs should be so dear, 
And transformations cheap! 


Crop, crinkle and wave, 
Permanent and Marcel; 
And every week to be clipped and trimmed 
Till heart and purse rebel! 
Shave, shingle, shampoo; 
Swear, snivel and sob 
And then, though her voice was low and sweet, 
The words that she used, I daren’t repeat, 
As she sang the Song of the Bob! —Carolyn Wells. 


Concerning the Recent Crime Wave 


DISLIKE extremely to write about my murders. My 

wife says that it sounds so much like boasting, and that 
no one is particularly interested in my private affairs. No 
doubt, she is right. And yet if these words of mine should 
serve as a warning to some young man or woman standing 
upon the brink of destruction, these reminiscences of mine 
will not be altogether unjustified. 

Up to the time I was eighteen years old I had practically 
never committed a murder. I do not count, of course, our 
housemaid, Olga, whom I pushed out of the window one 
day in a spirit of childish playfulness while she was wash- 
ing the windows. It was just a boyish prank, and I can 
remember that I 
was severely 
scolded and sent 
to bed without my 
supper that night. 
Neither doI count 
the time that I 
strangled my 
Aunt Grace, who 
was visiting us. I 
had been to the 
Wild West Show, 
and I was prac- 
ticing with alariat 
I had made from 
some old wash 
line. ‘You were 
very naughty in- 
deed,’ my mother 
said to me after 
the funeral, ‘‘and 
I’m going to write 
toSanta Claus not 
to bring you that 
air rifle you asked 
for.” 

I do not wish to 
give the impres- 
sion that ours was 
a particularly 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


"DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
“‘We Didn't Kick When They Copied Our Haircuts, But You’d Think They’d 
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Have Brains Enough to Think Up a Shape of Their Own’’ 


severe or puritanical household. But parents in those days 
still adhered to the belief that a certain amount of discipline 
was necessary for the young. 

Possibly they were right; when I view the antics of 
some of the present younger generation, I often wonder 
whether the rigid domestic discipline of my childhood was 
not better, after all. 

In my eighteenth year, my freshman year at college, 
I committed what was really my first murder; the first 
that was inspired by a desire to do good and to serve man- 
kind, rather than by an excess of youthful spirits. The 
man in the next room to mine was taking cornet lessons; 
he used to practice two hours every night; his piece was 
the Blue Danube Waltz. I crept into his room one night 
while he was asleep and turned on the gas jet full force. 
I returned to my room in that glow of righteousness that 
only the true reformer can feel. If that fellow had lived he 
might have become a cornet player. It was a merciful 
release. 

Barring a few waiters and taxi drivers nothing occurred 
worth mentioning until the Maizie Burke episode. Maizie 
was a sweet, winsome, big-hearted sort of girl who had come 
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to New York from Grand Rapids to study 
interior decorating. It is funny how all 
women think that they have a natural 
genius for interior decorating, just as all 
men think that they would have been 
wonderful lawyers if they had studied 
law. But Maizie was young, vivacious 
and good-looking, so in spite of her men- 
tal limitations, which were considerable, 
we soon became quite intimate; fast 
friends I think I might almost call it. — 

One day, by some unlucky chanee, 
Maizie discovered that I was a writer. 
I do not know how; perhaps she saw my 
name signed to some piece in a magazine. 

“T didn’t know that you wrote,” she 
said. 

I sadly admitted that I did. I hada 
foreboding that our beautiful friendship 
was doomed. j 

“How perfectly thrilling,” she said. 
“You must meet such interesting peo- 
ple.” 

“T do,’’ I replied. 

“How perfectly thrilling,” said Maizie. 

The next time I visited Maizie she was 
strangely excited. 

“‘T have a wonderful idea for a story 
for you,” she said. ‘Listen ——” 

“Let’s go to the movies,” I said. 
‘“‘They’re playing The Busted 
Heart ——”’ 

“This will make a wonderful plot,” 
said Maizie. 

“‘T don’t writestories,”’ I told her. “‘I’m 
sure that if you sent your plot to H. G. 
Wells or Galsworthy they’d be glad ag 

“Oh, you could write this one,’”’ she 
insisted. “It actually happened to a girl 
I know back home.” 

“We're just in time for the second show,” I pleaded 
tremulously. I had a feeling of impending tragedy. 

‘Listen to this,’ said Maizie. ‘‘Of course you’ll have to 
put in all the trimmings and details because I don’t know 
anything about writing. This story actually happened to a 
girl back home named Nora Schultz. It seems that she was 
engaged to a fellow named Berger—Henry Berger, I think 
it was. Her folks didn’t know anything about the engage- 
ment, so one night ——”’ 

I picked up a silk stocking from the pile that Maizie was 
darning, and strangled her. I would have preferred a more 
gentle method, had there been time; lethal gas, or some- 
thing of the sort. But I could see no sense in waiting. 
Maizie was a nice girl, but she brought it on herself. 

Ordinarily I prefer not to use a pistol. I am rather timid, 
and firearms always make me nervous. But in the case 
of the Wallaces there were too many of them to tackle 
individually. The Wallace murders will rank among my 
proudest achievements. ; 

In the first place, they lured me there under false pre- 
tenses. Ostensibly it was a dinner party, but after I arrived 
I discovered that I had really been invited to witness 
Junior go through 
hiseveningstunts. 
The Wallaces had 
a habit, I discoy- 
ered, of saying to 
their guests, 
“You’re in luck. 
You’re just in 
time to see Junior 
before he gets his 
bottle.” a 

They dragged 
me, despite my 
protesting, into 
the nursery. 

“ How big is the 
baby?” said Mrs. 
Wallace. ing 

‘*‘So bigtas 
crowed Wallace 
fatuously, grin- 
ning like the silly 
ass that he was. | 

I drew my pis- 
tol and shot the 
lot of them, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace, 


Mrs. Wallace’s 


(Continued on 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OWEVER true it may be that action is the 
H spice of life, there is no denying that an oc- 
casional dose of the soothing sirup of tran- 
quillity makes a pleasant change. And so, after the 
scenes—always restless 
and bordering at times 
on actual violence— 
which, in order to keep 
the records straight, 
the historian of the 
fortunes of Bill West 
has just been compelled 
to describe, it is agree- 
able to turn aside and 
relax for a while in an 
atmosphere of clois- 
tered and_ scholastic 
. calm. About a month 
after the departure of 
Flick Sheridan from 
Southampton we find 
ourselves once more in 
the home of Mr. Cooley 
Paradene at Westbury, 
Long Island, in a small 
upper room looking out 
over the sunlit garden. 
It is the room dedicated 
to the studies of Mr. 
Paradene’s adopted 
son, Horace. And at 
the moment when we 
enter it the hard-boiled 
lad is receiving a lesson 
in the French language 
from Mr. Sherman 
Bastable, his tutor. 

Yes, still his tutor. 
It is true that a few 
weeks ago Mr. Bastable 
definitely announced 
that not. even so sub- 
stantial a sum as a 
million dollars would be 
sufficient to induce 
him to continue his 
duties; but the state- 
ments a man makes in 
the first flush of real- 
ization that the inside 
brim of his hat has 
been doctored with glue 
are not always carried 
out when scissors and 
warm water have done 
their work and reason 
resumed its sway. 
Seareely half an hour 
after the hat had been 
clipped and _ scoured 
off his forehead, Mr. 
Bastable, who had be- 
gun by sneering at a cool million, had reduced his terms so 
considerably that he actually consented to remain in office 
for a mere additional fifty a month. We find him, conse- 
quently, still doing business at the old stand. 

But the Sherman Bastable who was now endeavoring 
to teach Horace French was a very different man from the 
genial and juicily enthusiastic young fellow of a few weeks 
back. He was now a soured and suspicious despot, who, 
fortified by instructions from his employer to stand no 
nonsense from his little charge, had taken on a cold im- 
placability which was having the gravest effects on the 
latter’s comfort. 

Of this change in his disposition he gave proof at this 
very moment. Seeing that Horace, like the room in which 
he sat, was looking out over the sunlit garden, he banged 
the table with a forceful fist. 

“Attend, can’t you?” he cried. “You aren’t listening 
to a word I’m saying!’ 

“All right, all right,” said Horace plaintively. 

These passages were beginning to irk him more and more. 
A free child of the underworld, he had taken unkindly to 
discipline; and it seemed to him sometimes as though Mr. 
Bastable had developed all the less amiable characteristics 
of the late Simon Legree. He removed his gaze from the 
shady lawn and gaped cavernously. 

“Don’t yawn!”’ thundered’ Mr. Bastable. 

“Oh, all right.” 

** And don’t say ‘All right!’’’ boomed the tutor, who had 
a retentive memory and could never look at his little 
charge even now without a twinge across the forehead. 
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*fUne Plume, a Pen—Do You Get That?”’ 


“When I speak to you, say ‘Yes, sir,’ smartly and re- 
spectfully.” 

“Yes, sir,’” said Horace. 

A purist might have criticized the smartness and respect- 
fulness of his delivery, but the actual words were up to 
sample and the tutor appeared satisfied. At any rate, he 
returned to the task in hand. 

‘Indefinite articles,’ said Mr. Bastable, resuming. ‘‘‘ A’ 
or ‘an’ is translated into French by ‘un’ before a masculine 
noun, as, for example, ‘un homme, a man; un oiseau, a 
bird ——’” 

“There’s a boid on that tree,’ interjected Horace, 
switching abruptly from foreign languages to nature study. 

Mr. Bastable favored him with a basilisk glare. 

“Attend to your work!” he growled. “And don’t say 
‘boid.’ It’s a bird.” , 

“Well, it’s making a noise like a boid,”’ argued Horace. 

“And ‘une’ before a feminine noun, such as dame,” 
proceeded the tutor. ‘‘‘Une dame, a lady; une allumette, 
a match; une histoire, a story; une plume, a pen.’ Do you 
get that?’’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“What do you mean, you suppose so?”’ 

“Well,” said Horace candidly, ‘‘it sounds to me a good 
deal like applesauce. Seems like there ain’t no sense in it.”’ 

The tutor clutched his thinning hair and groaned hol- 
lowly. That extra fifty dollars a month had raised his 
salary to a very respectable figure, but it frequently oc- 
curred to him that he was receiving but trivial payment for 
what he had to endure. 
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‘«*Seems like there ain’t no sense in it!’”’ he echo 
despairingly. “‘Can’t you see that’s not grammar?’ 

“T don’t know about its being grammar,”’ retorted 
Horace with spirit. ‘It gets across, don’t it?” ; 

““Sir,’”’ prompted 
Mr. Bastable automat- 
ically. 

“ Sir.”’ 

““And don’t say 
‘Don’tit.’ Say ‘doesn’t 
it’ or ‘does it not.’” 
He eyed his pupil 
wanly. The weather 
was warm and the 
strain was beginning to 
tell on his sensitive 
nerves. “You're incor- 
rigible. I don’t know 
what’s to be done with - 
you. You take abso- 
lutely no interest in 
your work. I should 
have thought that you 
would have some sense 
of your position, your 
chances and opportu- 
nities.”’. 19 @ 

“Oh, I know,” said — 
Horace wearily. “One 
ought to grasp one’s 
opportunities and try 
to improve oneself —at 
least oncet!” 4 

“Don’t say ‘oncet.’” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Yes, sir!’’ amended 

_Mr. Bastable, eying 
him balefully. 

“Yeshen’? 

The tutor flung him- 
self back in his chair, 
which creaked protest- 
ingly. 

“Do you realize that 
yours is a position 
which thousands of 
boys would give their 
eyes to be in?” 

““Can’t you see 
that’s not grammar?” 
said Horace. Much as 
he disliked these 
séances, it happened 
now and then that bits 
of them stuck in his 
mind. ‘‘Oughtn’t to 
end asentence with ‘in.’ 
You put me right; so 
I don’t mind puttin’ 
you right. Had you 
that time. Hot dog!” 
he said with a compla- 

cency which made the tutor feel—not for the first time— 
that his favorite character in history was Herod the Great. 
“You wised me up to that yourself.”’ 

Every tutor is a statesman at heart. He has to be. Mr. 
Bastable, prudently realizing the danger of his position, 
instituted a counter attack by assailing his pupil’s pro- 
nunciation. 

“T wish you would learn to speak properly,” he said 
with hauteur. “Your accent is abominable. Here!” He 
pulled out a massive book. ‘‘It’s no good trying to teach 
you French till you can talk English. Read a page or two 
of this aloud. And try to do it like a human being and 
not’’—he searched his mind for an adequate simile—“‘and 
not like a caddie at a third-rate golf course.” ak 

““What’s wrong with caddies?’’ demanded Horace, who 
was intimate with several and in leisure moments had 
occasionally done a bit in that line himself. : 

“Go on. Don’t waste time,” said Mr. Bastable, refusing 
to be diverted. “Begin at the top of page 98.” 

Horace took the book—it was entitled Beacon Lights 
of History, Vol. II, The Middle Ages—with a disrelish 
which he made no attempt to conceal. 

““Tt was at this perriod ——’” he began sourly. 

“Period.” 

““Tt was at this period, when the convents of Yur- 
rup ea 5 ; 
“Europe.” } 

“T said Yurrup,’’ protested Horace, aggrieved. ‘‘‘It was 
at this period, when the convents of Yurrup rejoiced_in 

3 ee on Page 28) 
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Bearings 


At 15 points throughout 
the Hupmobile chassis— 
points at which shock is 
greatest, and wear is heavy 
—ball and roller bearings 
are used. All these roller, 
taper and annular bear- 
ings are made of chrome 
nickel steel, in place of 
simply case-hardened 
bearings which lesser 
quality calls for at the 
same points. 
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Now You Can See Hupmobile 
Superiority With Your Own Eyes 


Zveryone can see now the real 
‘oot reason for Hupmobile 
superiority. 


Jwners have always known 
‘hat the secret was in better, 
sloser manufacturing, and finer 
naterials. 


Others have always accepted 
dupmobile greater efficiency, 
onger life and undeviating 
sconomy on the strength of the 
imiversal good reputation of 
che car. 


Value Out In the Open 
Where You Can See It 


ey need take nothing for 
sranted now—for hundreds of 


Hupmobile parts displays, dis- 
tributed throughout the coun- 


try, are telling the story in such © 


a comprehensive way that it 
constitutes a clear chart, graph- 
ically revealing the greater 
value of the car. 


Compare These 
Fine Practices 


Everyone knows what Hup- 
mobile is and what it does. 
Here is one of the vital reasons 
why it is what it is, and why 
it does what it does. 

Seldom has greater help been 


given to the buyer than these 
Hupmobile parts displays. 


They show the finer, costlier 


practices of Hupmobile manu- 
facturing—and you can con- 
trast with them the poorer 
practices which frequently 
obtain. 


You know what a marvel the 
Hupmobile motor has been. 


You know its rugged per- 
formance over long periods. 
You know the high re-sale 
value the car has always com- 
manded. 


Proof That Decides 
the Question of Value 
These Hupmobile parts and 
the processes not only tell why, 
but they reveal the fallacy of 
hoping to get Hupmobile qual- 


ities in any car less finely 
fashioned. 


The whole question of price 
and value, money’s-worth and 
satisfaction, is bound up in 
these immensely important 
exhibits. 


Go to your Hupmobile dealer 
and take the time to go into 
this quality-proof thoroughly. 


You can’t lose a thing by it, 
and you stand to gain a great 
deal in your choice of a new 
car this year. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
ample possessions, and their churches rivaled cath-e- 
drals “ie 

“Cath-e-drals.”’ 

ope in size and magnificence, that Saint Ber- 
nard ——’”’ He broke off, mildly interested for the first 
time. ‘‘Say, I knew a gink that had a S’n’ Bernard. Big, 
hairy dawg with red eyes.” 

“Get on,”’ said Mr. Bastable coldly. 

“**__ Saint Bernard, the greatest and best rep-res-en- 
tat-ive of med-i-e-val mon-as-ti-cism Gawd!” said 
Horace under his breath, tenderly massaging his aching 
IPN was born, 1090, at Fontaines, in Boigundy.’”’ 

“Burgundy.” 

*“*Boigundy. He belonged to a noble family. His mother 
had six sons and a daughter, whom she early con-se-crated 
to the Lord. Bernard was the third son, a beautiful, deli- 
cate, refined young man, tall, with flaxen hair, fair com- 
plexion, and blue eyes from which shone a superhuman 
sim-plic-ity and purity.’” 

He stopped, revolted. He did not know much about 
saints, but he knew what he liked, and something told him 
that he was not going to like Saint Bernard. 

“Sounds like a cake eater,” he sniffed. 

Mr. Bastable was just drawing himself together for a 
Legreelike reproof, when there was a gentle tap at the 
door. 

“Pardon me for interrupting, sir,” said Roberts, the 
butler, hovering delicately on the threshold. 

“You haven’t made me mad, Bobby,’’ Horace assured 
him gratefully. 

“What is it, Roberts?” 

“Professor Appleby has called to see Master Horace, 
sir. Mr. Paradene would be glad if you would allow him 
to step down to the library for a moment.”’ 

His announcement evoked universal enthusiasm. Hor- 
ace beamed upon him as people must have beamed on the 
man who brought the good 
news from Aix to Ghent. Nor 
was Mr. Bastable displeased. 
He was conscientious and 
had been prepared to con- 
tinue his task for another 
hour, but the thought of be- 
ing relieved of Horace’s so- 
ciety gave him the sensations 
of a reprieved convict. 

“Certainly, certainly,” he 
said. 

“T’m not goin’ to put up 
any stiff argument, neither,” 
declared Horace. 

He trotted joyfully out 
of the prison chamber. Mr. 
Bastable, with the air of one 
from whose shoulders there 
has been removed an intoler- 
able weight, lit a cigarette and 
put his feet on the table. 


es mu 

HE arrival, some ten min- 

utes before, of the vener- 
able Professor Appleby had 
surprised Mr. Paradene at 
his customary occupation of 
fiddling about with the books 
in his library. He had just, 
scuttled up the ladder to one 
of the top shelves and dumped 
on his already congested table 
a pile of moldering volumes 
when Roberts brought the 
news of the visitor’s advent. 

For a moment Mr. Para- 
dene felt a little like a dog 
that has been hauled off a 
bone, but his native courtesy 
asserted itself, and it was 
with a cordial smile that he 
greeted the professor when he 
made his entry. 

“Nice of you to look in,” 
he said. 

“I chanced to be in the 
neighborhood,” said Professor 
Appleby, “and I thought I 
might venture to call and 
inquire after the little lad. 
He is busy at his studies, no 
doubt?” 

“‘T imagine so. Won’t you 
take a seat?” 

“Thank you, my dear Para- 
dene, thank you.” 

Professor Appleby relaxed 
in a chair with the contented 
sigh of a man who is not in 
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the best condition. He tapped his domed brow with a 
silk handkerchief and combed out his white beard with a 
delicate forefinger. He was looking more like a benevolent 
minor prophet than ever. His mild eyes wandered to the 
bookshelves, and there came into them a sudden predatory 
gleam, which vanished almost instantly, to be replaced by 
their habitual expression of calm good will. 

““A warm day,” he observed. 

“Very. Do you find it close in here?”’ 

“Not at all,’”’ said Professor Appleby, “‘not at all. I en- 
joy the peculiar and distinctive scent of old books. I never 
find it stuffy in a library.” 

This was so exactly what Mr. Paradene felt iensell that 
his affection for his visitor deepened. 

‘And how is Horace?”’ inquired the professor. 

“Physically,” said Mr. Paradene, vbe could not be 
better. But —— 

Professor Appleby raised a deprecating hand. 

“T know what you are going to say, my dear Paradene. 
I know just what you are-going to say. It was on the tip 
of your tongue to tell me that the little lad is not taking 
kindly to his studies.” 

“Not very kindly,” admitted Mr. Paradene. “Mr. 
Bastable, his tutor, reports that it is difficult to get him to 
take a real interest.”’ 

““T expected as much. No enthusiasm?” 

“None.” 

“Tt will come,” said the professor. “It will come. We 
must have patience, Paradene, patience. We must emulate 
the assiduity of the polyp that builds the coral reef. I had 
anticipated this. It was on my advice that you adopted a 
totally untutored lad, a child of the people, and I still 
maintain that I was right in giving you that advice. How 
much better, even though progress may at first be slow, to 
have a boy like this to work upon; a boy whose mind is not 
a palimpsest that has been scrawled over by other hands. 
You have nothing to worry about. It would have been 
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perfectly easy, no doubt, for you to have adopted a son 
from some family of the gentlefolk; but in my opinion— 
and I know I am right—the results would have been far 
less satisfactory. Horace is virgin soil. He has not been 
plowed by others. Sooner or later you will find that you 
will reap your reward. Sooner or later—I say it confi- 
dently—you will find that by the mere process of living in 
your home the little lad is beginning to imitate your men- 
tal processes, to acquire your own tastes.” 

“It’s odd that you should say that,” said Mr. Paradene 


- thoughtfully. 


“Not odd,” corrected the professor with a gentle smile, 
“T based my observation on a knowledge of psychology 
which has rarely led me astray. But why did it strike you 
as peculiar? Am I to infer that he has already begun to 
show signs of this?”’ . 

“As a matter of fact, he has. It is a remarkable fact, 
Appleby, but the only thing outside his meals in which 
Horace shows the slightest interest is this library of mine.” 

The professor coughed a gentle cough and gazed at the 
ceiling with a far-away look in his eyes. 

“Tndeed!’’ he said softly. 

“He is always pottering in here and wanting to know 


‘which of my books are the rarest and most valuable.” 


“The dawning intelligence, the dawning intelligence, 
The little mind begins to expand, to develop. Like a plant 
groping out for the sunshine.” 

“Tt makes me feel that there may be hope for him.” 

“*T,”’ said the professor, “have great hopes of Horace. | 
had right from the beginning.” 

“Perhaps after he has had a year or two of school i in 
England —— 

“What?”’ cried Professor Appleby. 

A moment before, it would have seemed impossible that 
anything could disturb the calm serenity of this venerable 
man. But now he was sitting forward on the edge of his 
chair, staring at his host in the most manifest concern. His 
lower jaw had fallen and his 
white beard wabbled agitat- 
edly. 

“You are not sending him 
to school in England!’ he 
gasped. 

“Taking him,’ corrected 
Mr. Paradene. “I am sailing 
in a few days to pay a long- 
delayed visit to an old friend 
of mine—Sinclair Hammond. 
I intend to take Horace with 
me and enter him at one of 
the large English schools— 
possibly Winchester. Ham- 
mond was at Winchester.” 

“But is this wise? Is this 
prudent?”’ 

‘Well, I’m going to do it,” 
said Mr. Paradene with a 
touch of that belligerent man- 
ner which had so often caused 
comment in the family. 

Professor Appleby pulled at 
his beard. His discomposure 
was plain. Mr. Paradene, 
looking at him, was conscious 
of a passing wonder as to 
why he should take the news 
so hardly. 

“But the education a boy 
gets at these English schools! 
Surely it has become a com- 
monplace that it is too super- 
ficial, too machinelike. Read 
all these novels of the younger 
English writers e, 

“‘T never read novels,”’ said 
Mr. Paradene with a slight 


shudder. 
“And then again—this 
visit to England —— Are you 


not afraid to leave your books 

. here—your priceless books— 
entirely unguarded?” 

Mr. Paradene ‘uttered an 
amused laugh which sounded 
to his visitor like a knell. 

_ “You talk as if I had never 
left the house before. I’m 
always traveling. I was tray- 
eling when I met you. And 
besides, if you think I leave 
my books unguarded, try to 
get through the steel shutters 
over those windows. — Yes, 
and try to pick your way 
through that door, I had this 
room specially constructed. 

It’s like a safe.” } 

\ (Continued on Page 30) 
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| ¥‘HROUGHOUT many years the name Buick 
has been indelibly associated with all that is best in 
| six-cylinder motor cars. Naturally, such a record has 
resulted in a universal acceptance of every Buick six. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“T see,”’ said Professor Appleby unhappily. 

“In any case, my library is insured, and I’m taking all 
the most valuable of my books with me to England.” 

“Bh?” cried the professor, starting as if the fingers 
combing his beard had suddenly encountered a snake. 
“Taking them with you?” 

“Yes; Hammond is a collector too. He will be just as 
excited over these books as if they belonged to himself.” 

“Will he?” said the professor, brightening like a sum- 
mer sky when the sun comes out from behind a cloud. 
“Will he, indeed?”’ 

“Yes: he’s that sort of man; one of those rare collectors 
who have no small jealousies.”’ 

“He sounds delightful.” 

“Yes, you would like Hammond.” 

“T am sure I should. Of course, when you are in 
England you will keep these books at some bank or safe 
deposit?” 

“No, I see no reason for that. Books are not like 
jewelry—their value is not obvious to the lay eye. If any 
burglar invades Hammond’s house at Wimbledon he 
would hardly have the intelligence to take away what to 
him would be merely a bundle of dilapidated books.” 

“True, true.” 

“T shall keep them in my bedroom in an ordinary 
suitcase.” 

“An excellent notion. Ah,” said the professor, 
breaking off, ‘‘here is our young friend. Well, Horace.” 

“Hullo,” said that youth. 

Professor Appleby glanced at his watch. 

“Good gracious! I had no idea how time had flown. I 
ought to go immediately. I shall just be able to catch a 
good train. Perhaps the little lad might be spared from his 
studies to accompany me to the station? Thank you. Get 
your hat then, Horace. We must be hurrying.” 

In spite of the statement that he had need for haste, it 
was at a leisurely pace that Professor Appleby started 


down the drive. He walked as if troubled with corns, and . 


as he went spoke earnestly to his young companion. 

“Kid,” said Professor Appleby, “it’s a lucky thing 
I happened to look in this afternoon. Do you know what’s 
happened? That old June bug back there doesn’t seem 
able to stick in one spot for a coupla days on end. He’s 
taking you over to England right away.” 

Horace stopped in his tracks, displaying as great a con- 
cern at the news as the professor himself bad shown a short 
while back in the library. 

“Takin’ me to England? What for?” 

““To put you to school over there.” 

“Who, me?” 

LN GES OWE 

“Well, wouldn’t that jar you!” cried Horace in deep 
disgust. ‘‘I might have known there was a catch to this 
thing of gettin’ me adopted. It’s bad enough here, with 
everybody pickin’ on me and me havin’ to spend all day 
learnin’ French and everythin’; but, gee, I’d always got 
my get-away to look forward to. But goin’ toschool!’’ He 
frowned resolutely. ‘“‘Say, listen! I ain’t goin’ to no school. 
See? I ain’t goin’ to no school, not in England nor any- 
wheres. J ——” 

“You talk too much,” said Professor Appleby curtly. 
“Tf you'll give me a chance to get a word in I’ll tell you 
something. You won’t have to go to any school. The old 
man’s going over to England to visit another book- 
collecting nut, and he’s taking a stack of his best books 
with him. You’ll be able to make a quick clean-up and 
fade-out. He’s going to keep the stuff in his bedroom in a 
suitcase.” 

“Yes, he is!’’ said Horace derisively. ‘‘That’s likely, 
ain’t it, when he locks the things up here as if they was gold 
dust.”’ 

“He is, I tell you. He told me so himself. He thinks 
there’s no chance of anybody trying for.them when he’s 
there. And why should they? No ordinary yegg who hap- 
pens to blow into a house is going to load himself up with 
a bunch of books.” 

“Something in that,’ agreed Horace. 

“T’ll have Joe go over the same time you do, and you 
and he can get together and fix things.” 

“All right,” said Horace. ‘‘Say, that’s a pretty girl.” 

The object of his commendation, a slim girl with fair 
hair and a boyish figure, was walking rather wearily up the 


road that led from the station. He eyed her critically as ~ 


she passed, and so confirmed in his good opinion was he by 
this closer inspection that he stood gazing over his shoulder 
at her receding form, and was awarded by his austere 
companion a disciplinary thump on the head. 

“You’ve no time for rubbering at girls,’ said Professor 
Appleby like a minor prophet rebuking the sins of the 
people. ‘You just listen to me when I’m talking to you. 
I want to get this thing straight in your ivory skull.” 

“Oh, all right,’’ said Horace. 


qr 


HE girl who had so pleased Horace’s critical eye walked 
on till she came to the gate of Mr. Paradene’s grounds, 
then turned in and proceeded down the drive toward the 
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house. This was familiar territory to her. She was sur- 
prised to find how clearly she remembered all the various 
landmarks. There was the funny old shingled roof, there 
the window of her bedroom, and there through the trees 
gleamed the lake. Her eyes dimmed and she caught her 
breath with a little gasp as she saw the lake. The two 
dressing sheds were there, also the diving board—all just 
the same as they had been centuries ago when she was 
sixteen, skinny and freckled. 

She walked on and rang the bell. And presently Mr. 
Paradene, once more up his ladder, was aware of Roberts 
the butler on the floor below him. 

“Wh?” said Mr. Paradene absently. 

““& lady wishes to see you, sir.” 

Mr. Paradene almost slid down the ladder. It was a 
rare, almost an unprecedented occurrence for ladies to wish 
to see him. 

“Who is she?” 

““& Miss Sheridan, sir.”’ 

There had been no affecting reunion between Flick and 
Roberts. To each the other had appeared as a stranger. 
Flick remembered that on her visit to this place five years 
ago there had been a butler, but the personality of Roberts 
had not stamped itself on her mind. As for Roberts, if he 
recalled the small girl who had stayed at the house in the 
third year of his butlership he did not associate her with 
this attractive young person. 

“Did she say what she wanted?” 

*Novsinn 

“Where is she?” 

“T have shown her into the morning room, sir.”’ 

“T suppose you had better ask her to come up here.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The uneasy suspicion which had disturbed Mr. Para- 
dene’s mind that his visitor had come to collect funds for 
some enterprise of the community church vanished as she 
entered the room. The community church, when it made 
its periodical assaults on his purse, did so through the 
medium of females of-a maturer vintage. He looked at her 
inquiringly, so obviously puzzled that Flick, though she 
was far from being in a cheery frame of mind, smiled faintly. 

“You don’t remember me, Mr. Paradene?” 

“Why—er—to be frank ——” 

“Well, it’s quite a long time since we met. I stayed here 
five years ago with my uncle, Sinclair Hammond.” 

“Good heavens!’’ Mr. Paradene, who had contented 
himself so far with a wary bow at long range, sprang for- 
ward and shook her hand warmly. ‘‘I’d never have known 
you. Bless my soul, you were quite a child then. I remem- 
ber you perfectly now. Bless my soul, yes. So you’re back 
in America, eh? Do you live here now. Marry an Amer- 
ican, eh?” 

“No, I’m not married.” 

“Just visiting? Well, well! I’m delighted to see you 
again, my dear. You caught me just in time. Oddly 
enough, I’m on the very. eve of sailing for England to stay 
with your uncle.” 

“T know. That’s oie I’ve come here. Uncle Sinclair 
wants you to take me back to England with you. You’ve 
had his cable?”’ 

“Cable?” said Mr. Paradene. ‘‘I remember no cable.’ 
He rang the bell. ‘Roberts, has a cable come for me 
recently?” 

“Yes, sir. One arrived yesterday. If you remember, sir, 
I brought it to you in this room. You were busy at the 
bookshelves at the ae and instructed me to place 
it on the table.” 

The table was covered with a deep top-dressing of books 
and papers. Mr. Paradene rummaged along these and 
presently came to the surface bearing triumphantly a buff 
envelope. Roberts, vindicated, left the room. 

“T really must apologize,”’ said Mr. Paradene. “I have 
a bad habit of snowing my correspondence under. All the 
same, Roberts should have reminded me. Cables are 
important things.’”’ He opened the envelope and read its 
contents. ‘‘Yes, this is the one. Your uncle says you will 
be calling on me and will I bring you over to England. Of 
course. Only too delighted. Where are you staying? With 
friends in New York?” 

“No, I’m all alone.” 

““Alone!’’ Mr. Paradene replaced his rimless glasses, 
which had fallen off, and stared at her. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say your uncle let you come over here all alone?” 

“T ran away,” said Flick simply. 

“Ran away!” 

“From home. And now,” she said with a crooked smile 
and a little lift of her shoulders, ‘‘I’m running back again.” 

Even with the aid of his glasses Mr. Paradene seemed to 
find it hard to inspect her as closely as he wished. He came 
a step nearer, peering at her, bewildered. 

“You ran away from home? But why?” 

“They wanted me to marry somebody I found I didn’t 
want to marry. Uncle Sinclair,” she went on quickly, 
“hadn’t anything to do with it, poor dear. It was the 
others—Aunt Frances and Uncle George.’”’ Mr. Paradene 
would have liked footnotes explaining these two new char- 
acters, but he hesitated to interrupt the flow of a narrative 
which was gripping him strongly. ‘“‘Things,’”’ continued 
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Flick, “got rather unpleasant, so I ran away and came; 
over here. I thought I could get work of some kind.” a 
“T never heard of such a thing!” . 
“That’s practically what everybody said whom I asked 
for work. I never dreamed anybody could be so little 
wanted as I was. I had a certain amount of money when 
I got to America, and I supposed it would last ever so long, 
but it seemed to melt away. And one night I had my bag 
stolen, with almost every penny I possessed in it. That 
finished me. I stuck it out for another couple of days, and 
then I spent my last two dollars ona cable home.” 
Mr. Paradene, though capable on occasion of behaving 
like a voleano, was a soft-hearted and romantic maa, 
Flick’s story’ touched him. 
“And then?” 
“T got a cable back telling me to go to you and ‘) 
would look after me and bring me back to England.” 
““My dear child, of course I will, of course. Your room 
shall be got ready at once. The same one you had fire 


years ago.’ 
“Tm afraid I’m an awful nuisance.’ i 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Mr. BM heatedly, 
“How dare you say you’re a nuisance? You’re nothing 
the sort. Would you like some tea?’’ 

“‘T should, rather, if it’s not giving too much trouble.” 

The ringing of the bell did Mr. Paradene the servic 
helping him cover his embarrassment. There was to 
something poignantly pathetic in this meekness on the pai 
of a girl who only a short time back had on her own showin 
been so abundantly equipped with spirit as to run a 
from home and cross the Atlantic to try her luck in a 
eign land. Until the tea arrived he moved about 
room with his back turned, fussing over his books. j 

“But if you go home,” he said, when Flick had drunk 
a cup of tea and seemed the better for it, “‘you will have to 
marry this man you dislike.”’ , 

He realized that it might be tactless, this harping ona. 
delicate subject, but curiosity overcame delicacy. He was 
feeling like a child being told a story. 

“Oh, I don’t dislike him,” said Flick tonelessly. “Tm 
very fond of someone else, who isn’t fond of me, so I’ve de 
cided I might just as well marry Roderick as do anythin 
Trying to live in New York on nothing has changed m 
views of life a good deal. It has made a comfortable hom 
and lots of money seem more attractive. One has got tob 
practical, hasn’t one?”’ 
about the room. ‘‘What a lot of books you have!” she 
said. “Ever so many more than Uncle Sinclair.” 

“He has some I should be very glad to own,” said 
Paradene handsomely. 

He would have liked to hear more of this man wh 
Flick was fond of but who was not fond of her, but he gat 
ered that she looked upon her narrative as completed an 
would resent further questioning. He followed her | 
the room and touched her shoulder with an awkward little 
pat of condolence. She looked round at him and he saw 
that her eyes were misty. There was a momentary paus 
tense with embarrassment, and he covered it by picking u 
the photograph at. which she had been looking. It w 
full-length snapshot of a burly young man in football co 
tume, staring out of the picture with the doughy stolidi 
habitual to burly young men in football costume. 

“That is my nephew William,” said Mr. Paradene. 
Flick nodded. : 

“T know.” 

“Of course, yes,” said Mr. Paradene. ‘‘He was sta 
here when you and your uncle visited me, wasn’t he?” 

“He looks very strong,”’ said Flick. She felt that she 
must say something. 

“He is strong,” said Mr. Paradene. ‘And,’ he ad 
gruffly, ‘‘he is an idle, worthless young waster.” 

Flick uttered a sharp exclamation. 

“He isn’t! Oh, I beg your pardon,” she hurried 01 
“What I meant was that I don’t think you know how h: 
he is working now to try to find out what is wrong with 
your London business.” 

“Hello!” Mr. Paradene put up his glasses. 
you know anything about that?”’ 

“T—I met him.” 

“Over in London?” 

oe Wes” 

“That’s odd. Where did you run across him?” 

“‘Hir—in our garden.”’ 

“There!”’ said Mr. Paradene. ‘‘ What did I say? 
spends his time fooling around at garden parties.” 

“Tt wasn’t exactly a garden party,’ said Flick. 
really is.trying his hardest to find out why those profits 
have fallen off so much.” . 

“Oh, yes!”’ 

“Oh, but he is!” insisted Flick. She refused to allow 
herself to be intimidated by the old man’s gruffness. The 
fact that he still kept Bill’s photograph in his library, that 
holy of holies, must surely be significant. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
something he’s found out already. He discovered that M1 
Slingsby is selling nearly all your wood pulp to a firm 
named Higgins & Bennett at a very small profit, whe 
he has had much better offers elsewhere.”’ 

“What?” (Continued on Page 33) 


| 
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“How do 


“eT, 
LLU 


(Continued from Page 30) 

“Ti’s quite true. I think—we both 
iink—that Mr. Slingsby isn’t very honest.” 
|“Nonsense! As straight and able a man 
4 I ever met. And I’m a judge of char- 
ster.” 

"You can’t be a very good judge of 
jaracter if you think Bill is an idle waster,” 
sid Flick warmly. 

. “Hello! You seem very friendly toward 

m.” 

21) am,” 
| “Why, you hardly know him!” 
| “T’ve known him for years.” 

“Yes, I suppose you have, if you like to 
it it that way. This is interesting, what 
ou tell me about those sales. I can’t 
aderstand it. Did William tell you how 
2 found out?” 

'“No. But he’s awfully clever.” 
|“H’m! I never noticed it.” 

“Well, he is. And I’m sure that if you 
‘ould take him into your business and give 
m a fair start he would do wonders.” 
| Mr. Paradene chuckled. 
| “Tf IT ever think of founding a William- 
osting club I shall know where to go for 
president.” 

“T think he’s rather hurt that you haven’t 
‘nt him a word since he got to England, 
sking him how he’s getting on.” 

“Tl bet he hasn’t given me a thought 
mee he landed,” said Mr. Paradene cal- 
yusly. “Still, if you think he’s so sensi- 
ive, I'll send him a wireless from the boat 
lnd arrange a meeting.” 
| “T wish you would.” 

' “But I don’t even know where he is.” 
| “Nine, Marmont Mansions, Prince of 
Yales Road, Battersea Park, London,’’ 
hid Flick glibly. 
| “Good gracious! 
hat?” 

“He told me.” 
| Mr. Paradene looked at her curiously. 
| “T don’t know how long you were talking 
this garden of yours,” he said, “but there 
loesn’t seem to have been much that he 
idn’t tell you. I suppose he roasted me, 
ln? ” 

“He said you were a perfect darling,” 
aid Flick, “who tried to make people be- 
eve you were a terror and didn’t deceive 
mybody.” 
| She stooped and bestowed a swift kiss 
In the bald spot in the center of Mr. Para- 
ene’s mop of stiff white hair. 

“T’m going out into the garden,” she 
aid. ‘‘I want to see if you’ve been and 
jhanged everything since I was last here. 
if I find you have I'll come back and smack 
Our 
: Mr. Paradene followed her with a round- 
ved gaze asshe left theroom. His thoughts 
trayed back to the story she had told him 


How do you know 


nd he gave a discontented sniff. 

| “A man who isn’t fond of that girl,” he 
hused, ‘‘must be a fool!” 

| He picked up the photograph of Bill and 
poked at it, a rather wistful smile curving 


is lips. An idle young hound, William, 
ut not unattractive. By no means un- 
eteactive. 


| He put the photograph down and tod- 
(led off to his ladder. 


CHAPTER XV 


{TIS long form draped in a flowered 
dressing gown, Judson Coker sat break- 
asting in the dining room of Number 9, 
liarmont Mansions, Battersea. A gentle 
wreeze, floating in through the open win- 
low, brought pleasant spring scents from 
he park across the road to blend with the 
obuster aroma of coffee and fried bacon. 
>*ropped up against the coffeepot was a 
opy of the New York World, which had 
rrived that morning by the American 
nail. The hour was 10:30. 
_A strange sense of well-being filled Jud- 
on. He took another mouthful of bacon 
nd marveled, as he had been in the habit 
if marveling lately, how extraordinarily fit 
ie felt these days. It seemed to him that 
his mystery of his glowing health was one 
hat would interest doctors—achieved, as it 
iad been, in spite of the fact that for nearly 
wo months now he had been deprived of 
hat regular stimulus of alcohol so highly 
ecommended—indeed, insisted upon—by 
he medical profession. He was in tremen- 
ous shape. Why, back in New York he 
ould have shied like a startled horse if 
nyone had suggested that he should wrap 
timself round half a dozen slices of bacon 
t daybreak like this; whereas now he was 
two minds whether or not to send out to 
he kitchen for a further supply. 
He came to the conclusion that it must 
e something to do with the London air. It 
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probably possessed curious tonic proper- 
ties. And having decided definitely that 
another order of bacon was essential, he 
went down the passage to the kitchen to 
put it in commission. When he came back 
he found Bill West staring moodily at the 
laden table. 

“Hello, Bill, o’ man,” said Judson buoy- 
antly. ‘‘Come to join me in a bite? Sit 
down and draw up a chair—I mean, draw 
up a chair and sit down. A relief expedition 
is on its way with more food.” 


“Thad my breakfast hours ago,” said Bill 


with gloomy unresponsiveness. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you finished yet? I want to use the table to 
write a letter.” 

The champagnelike air of London, which 
had brought new youth to Judson, seemed 
to have missed Bill when distributing joy 
and elasticity about the metropolis. For 
the last few weeks Bill had been restless 
and subject to sudden fits of irritability— 
i re which had disturbed Judson not a 
ittle. 

Filled as he was nowadays with an 
almost maudlin benevolence toward all 
created things, Judson wanted to have 
smiling faces around him. 

“You’ve all day before you,” he pointed 
out. “Park yourself on a chair and watch 
me eat. Shan’t be long.” 

“There’s a letter for you in the sitting 
room,” said Bill. ‘From Alice.” 

“Yes?” said Judson with a brother’s in- 
difference. He scanned his paper. “Listen 
to this: ‘Broadcasts his love; sweetheart 
mufts it. Wellington, Mass. Miss Luella 
Phipps of this city took her ear from her 
radiophone at just the wrong time last 
night, for she failed to hear her sweet- 
heart’s voice in Forest Hills, New York, 
announcing their engagement. James 
J. Roper, of Forest Hills, New York, is the 
lucky man and is a radio expert. It oc- 
curred to him to let his fiancée hear his 
voice tell the world the glad tidings of their 
approaching nuptials 4 

‘Why do they print drivel like that?” 
said Bill sourly. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather touching?” 
inquired the Pollyanna behind the coffeepot. 
In his sunny mood he was prepared to find 
heart interest everywhere. 

“é No!”’ 

“Oh!” Judson returned to his literary 
research. ‘‘‘Would match Miss Bauer 
against men swimmers,’”’ he proceeded, 
having now meandered onto the sporting 


page. 

“Who would?” 

“Tt just says ‘would.’ Her pals, I sup- 
pose. During the recent six-day swimming 
carnival Miss Bauer hung up four new 
world’s standards and two new American 
marks.” 

“What of it?” 

Judson turned the pages. 

“Here’s a good one,” he said, chuckling. 
“Girl tries to get into a taxi. Taxi man 
says ‘I’m engaged.’ ‘That’s fine,’ says the 
girl. ‘I hope you'll be very, very happy.’”’ 

He gazed wistfully at his companion, 
but Bill’s face remained coldly unrespon- 
sive. And Judson, having now tried him 
with heart interest, sporting gossip and 
humor, gave the thing up and looked at 
him with concern. 

““What’s the matter, Bill, o? man?” 

“Nothing’s the matter.” 

“Oh, but there is. You’ve become a regu- 
lar gloom. All the time these days you’re 
acting like a wet Sunday in Pittsburgh. 
I believe you’re sickening for something.”’ 

Siem not 

“How do you know you're not?” said 
Judson earnestly. “You’ve got all the 
symptoms. You’re jumpy and restless and 
you haven’t smiled since six weeks ago last 
Wednesday. I’ll tell you what it is, Bill, 0’ 
man. I’m becoming more and more con- 
vinced that we ought to keep a little brandy 
or some other healing spirit always in the 
house in case of sickness.” 

“You are, are you?”’ 

“T’ve heard of fellows who were saved 
from the tomb by a tot of brandy admin- 
istered at just the right moment. Dozens 
of them. Absolutely snitched from the 
undertaker’s grasp. We could keep it in 
here,” urged Judson; “in that closet. It 
wouldn’t take up any room.” 

He scanned Bill’s forbidding features 
for a moment with a hope that swiftly 


‘ebbed. 


“Oh, very well,’’ he said stiffly; “I was 
only suggesting it for your own good.” 

The second installment of bacon had 
arrived and he attacked it with an offended 
aloofness. Presently, having finished his 
meal, he took himself off to the sitting 
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room, and Bill, clearing a space on the 
table, sat down to write. 


Pes 


ILL’S days for writing to Alice Coker 

were Tuesday and Friday. Today was 
Friday, and it was consequently to compose 
a letter of love that he was now addressing 
himself. One would have supposed that 
with such a treat before him his eye would 
have gleamed with a tender light. But no, it 
was dull and fishy; and after he had written 
half a dozen words he stopped and began 
to chew his pen drearily. 

Literary composition can often be a slow 
and painful process, but if there is one occa- 
sion when a writer should surely find the 
golden sentences bubbling up without an 
effort it is when he is inditing a letter to the 
girl he loves. The fact that for some time it 
had been getting harder and harder to 
think of things to fill up the pages on these 
occasions was beginning to weigh upon 
Bill’s spirits. Impious as it was to entertain 
even for an instant the supposition that 
writing letters to Alice could have become 
a bore, honesty compelled him to admit 
that his primary motive in routing Judson 
out of the room at this early hour had been 
the desire to tackle the task and get it fin- 
ished and off his mind. 

He ran his fingers through his hair. It 
was no good. Words would not come. 

What made it all the more strange was 
the fact that in the earlier days of his so- 
journ in London he had handled these bi- 
weekly prose poems with an absolutely 
inspired ease. His pen had started rac- 
ing the moment he sat down. Phrases of 
the most admirable and pulpy sentiment 
had leaped into his mind so quickly that he 
could not keep pace with them, and stuff 
that you could have bound up in mauve 
covers and sold a dozen editions of had cost 
him practically no effort at all. And here he 
was now without an idea in his head. 

He got up and went into the sitting 
room. If anything could give him inspira- 
tion it would be those twelve photographs 
of Alice that smiled down with such queenly 
sweetness from the mantelpiece, the what- 
not andthe console table. He was inspecting 
the one third from the left on the mantel- 
piece, dully conscious that it was giving 
him no kick whatever, when a grave voice 
addressed him from the depths of the arm- 
chair. 

“Bill, o’ man.” 

Bill turned sharply. 

‘“What’s the matter now?”’ he snapped. 

It was wrong, of course, of him to speak 
so curtly to his faithful friend, but one can- 
not deny that he had a certain amount of 
justification. Judson was eying him with a 
peculiar and inscrutable expression on his 
face, goggling at him in an indescribable sort 
of sad, leering way that crashed into his 
nerve centers like a bullet. To a man in his 
condition of irritable despondency the 
spectacle of Judson’s face even in its nor- 
mal state was hard enough to bear. With 
this peculiar expression added, it had be- 
come intolerable. 

“What are you looking at me like that 
for?’”’ he demanded. 

Judson made no direct reply to the ques- 
tion. Instead, he heaved himself up from 
his chair, and stalking to Bill, patted him 
gently on the shoulder. Then he grasped 
his hand and shook it for a few moments; 
and finally, having patted him on the 
shoulder once more, resumed his seat. 

“T’ve got news for you, Bill, o’ man,” he 
said in a hushed voice. 

“What news?” 

“Bill, o’ man,” said Judson solemnly, 
“you were wrong just now. Believe me, you 
were wrong. In the attitude you took up 
about my suggestion that we should keep a 
little brandy in the place, I mean.” 

“What is this news of yours?” 

“Anybody,” said Judson, “is liable to 
get ill at any moment. And every house, 
therefore, should have its supply, however 
small, of brandy or some other healing 
spirit always ready, so that you can get at 
it at a moment’s notice. I’ve been reading 
up about brandy, Bill, o’ man. It is em- 
ployed a great deal medicinally as a food 
capable of supplying energy in a particu- 
larly labile form to the body. It is also a 
very valuable stimulant, carminative and 
hypnotic. Well, I mean, that shows you!” 

“Will you stop driveling about brandy 
and tell me ——” 

“There have been thousands of cases 
where the sudden breaking of bad news 
has caused apparently healthy people to 
keel over and faint, and if there hadn’t hap- 
pened to be somebody in the offing with a 
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nip of the right stuff their name would have 
been mud. If you'll give me the money, 
Bill, o’ man, I’ll be only too glad to pop 
round the corner to a pub and get a pint or 
two.” 

“What is this news?” 

“T heard my father say once that when 
he got badly hammered in the panic of 
1907 No,” said Judson carefully, 
“T’m lying to you. It wasn’t my father; it 
was a pal of his. This bimbo was ruined in 
the panic, and he went straight home and 
opened up a bottle and took a couple of 
good strong snifters quick, and before he 
knew where he was he was feeling like a 
two-year-old again. And what’s more, 
those drinks gave him an inspiration which 
enabled him to pull half his fortune out of 
the wreck—more than half. It’s not 
far to the pub. I can get there and back in 
ten minutes.” 

“Look here,’’ said Bill tensely, “if you 
don’t tell me what this news of yours is I’ll 
step on you!” 

Judson shook his head sadly. He seemed 
to be deploring the headlong impetuosity 
of youth. 

‘All right,” he said, “if you must have 
it. Alice has gone and got engaged to a bird 
in the steel business with pots of money. 
She asked me to break it to you gently.” 


rir 


ILL stared dumbly. The fateful words 
sank slowly into his consciousness. 

“FHngaged!”’ 

Judson nodded a deathbed nod. 

“That’s right.” 

“To a fellow in the steel business?”’ 

“Absolutely in the steel business, o 
man.” 

There was a long silence, and suddenly 
Bill became aware with a sort of shock that 
his only clearly defined and recognizable 
emotion in this stupendous moment was a 
feeling of intense relief at the thought that 
now he would not have to finish that letter. 
All the morning it had been pressing on him 
like some heavy weight; and try as he 
would, he could not check a horrible sense 
of exhilaration. 

He realized dully that it was all wrong to 
be feeling like this. It was shameful that a 
man in his position, confronted with the 
wreck of all his hopes and dreams, could 
find nothing better to do than to stand con- 
gratulating himself on having got out of 
writing a difficult letter. Besides, the letter 
ought not to have been difficult. All the 
evidence, in short, appeared to point to one 
conclusion—that he was utterly lacking in 
the most rudimentary spirituality. 

Presently, as he stood there trying not to 
feel gay and light-hearted, he perceived 
that the heir of the Cokers was behaving in 
an odd manner. Judson had risen once more 
from his chair, and now, sidling up, he was 
thrusting into Bill’s hand a sheet of paper. 
As the latter’s fingers closed over this he 
sighed, patted him on the shoulder again 
and began to steal softly toward the door. 
Pausing on the threshold, he nodded twice 
with extraordinary solemnity. Then he slid 
out. It was only after he had been gone 
some moments that it dawned upon Bill 
that this was Judson’s idea of handling a 
delicate situation with gentlemanly tact. 
There are times, Judson seemed to con- 
sider, when the strong man prefers to be 
left to wrestle with his grief alone. 

Left thus alone, Bill endeavored to carry 
out his part of the program. He glanced at 
the document in his and. Recognizing 
Alice’s handwriting, he deduced that this 
must be the letter which had brought the 
news. Presumably Judson had intended 
him to read it. But what was the use? 
Once a man has grasped the essential fact 
that the girl to whom he was under the im- 
pression that he was betrothed has gone 
and got engaged to birds in the steel busi- 
ness with pots of money, treatises on the 
subject are superfluous. He put the letter 
down on the table unread. 

There now came to him a pleasing theory 
that seemed to offer an explanation of his 
strange lack of decent sorrow. Men who are 
shot frequently feel no immediate discom- 
fort beyond a dull shock. This, he came to 
the conclusion, must be what had happened 
in his case. His faculties must have been 
stunned. Later on, no doubt, the agony 
would commence. 

Feeling considerably relieved by this re- 
flection, he decided to go out and grapple 
with his tragedy in the open air. Dimly 
remembered novels whose heroes had re- 
ceived the same sort of blow suggested that 
this was the correct course for one in his 
position to pursue. In those novels, he 
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recalled, shepherds, tending their flocks on 
the wind-swept hills, used to be startled by 
the swift passing of tall, soldierly men with 
pale, drawn faces, striding through the 
storm with mouths set like bars of steel, 
and eyes, glittering like flames, staring 
sightlessly out from under the peaks of their 
caps. He put on his shoes and was about 
to go in search of his hat, when suddenly 
there presented itself the problem of the 
photographs. 

Those twelve photographs! What to do 
with them? 

In the matter of the faithless one’s pho- 
tographs, two plans of action are open to 
the jilted swain. He can either lay them 
up in lavender and live out his lonely life 
brooding over them as his hair gradually 
whitens, or he can do the strong, manly 
thing and destroy them out of hand. It 
came as a further shock to Bill, when, after 
five minutes’ tense thought, he decided on 
the latter course, to realize how little an- 
guish the prospect caused him. He made 
his decision without a tremor and did the 
photographs up in a brown-paper parcel 
with as little remorse as a grocer wrapping 
a pound of tea. Undoubtedly his faculties 
must have been stunned. 

It was Bill’s intention to get rid of these 
mementos of a dead past somewhere in the 
great outdoors. For more than a week now 
the weather had been too warm for fires, 
which prevented one handy way of dis- 
posing of things; and it was obviously 
impossible for a sensitive man to tear them 
up and put them in the waste-paper basket 
where Judson would see them. Bill wanted 
no jarring comments on his action. He was 
grateful now for the other’s indifferent 
attitude toward all photographs of his sis- 
ter. Judson was not an observant young 
man, and the odds were that the novel 
bareness of the walls and mantelpiece would 
entirely escape him. 

It is one of the defects of London, from 
the point of view of a man whose heart has 
just been broken, that it is practically de- 
void of wild spots in which to stride with a 
sightless stare. The nearest thing it seemed 
to provide to the wind-swept hills was 
Battersea Park; and thither Bill betook him- 
self with his parcel, stepping lightly down 
the passage to the front door in order not 
to beintercepted by Bob the Sealyham, who 
if aware that one of the gang contemplated 
going for a walk would, he knew, show 
a disposition to count himself in. And 
much as Bill respected and liked Bob, 
he had no wish for his company now. The 
Bobs of Battersea are not permitted inside 
the park’s exclusive boundaries unless at- 
tached to a leash; and it seemed to Bill 
scarcely decent that on this supreme occa- 
sion he should be hampered by a wriggling 
dog. Any moment now the agony might 
be beginning, making solitude essential. 
He tiptoed out and hurried down the stairs. 

It was a lovely morning. Comment has 
already been made in these records on the 
callousness of Nature in times of man’s 
distress, and it is enough to say that on this 
occasion Nature more than lived up to her 
reputation. It was the sort of day when 
even Queen Mary would have left her um- 
brella at home; and Bill, wandering through 
the green avenues and listening to the 
merry cries of children sporting in the 
sunshine, continued to have that peculiar 
illusion of light-heartedness. If he had not 
known that such a thing was impossible 
he would have said that his spirits were 
rising higher and higher every moment. 
The way he jerked his wrist when, having 
reached a spot secluded from human eye, 
he threw the brown-paper parcel contain- 
ing the photographs from him was positively 
rollicking. He heard it flop behind him 
without a pang and was caracoling gayly 
on down the path, when a shrill voice spoke 
in his ear. 

“Hi! Mister!” 

So unexpected was this voice that it had 
for one brief instant an uncanny effect of 
being the voice of the brown-paper parcel. 
A moment before Bill had been convinced 
that there was not a soul within a hundred 
yards. Butitisa peculiarity of the London 
parks that no spot in them is ever really 
secluded from the human eye; and now 
there had sprung up—apparently through 
the asphalt—a small and grubby girl in a 
print frock. 

She was trotting toward him, her face 
beaming with helpfulness and good will. 
With her left hand she dragged along a 
small male relation, who in his turn dragged 
a still smaller male relation; with her right 
she waved the brown-paper parcel. 

“You dropped this, mister.’ 
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Bill was a kind-hearted young man and 
he shrank from wounding the child. He 
took the parcel with as much gratitude as 
he was able to summon up on the spur of 
the moment, and with a smile a little too 
mechanical to be really brilliant handed 
over sixpence as a reward. The family 
melted away. 

Bill walked on. The episode had had the 
effect of shaking his nerve; and though he 
passed several deserted nooks which might 
have been constructed by the London 
County Council with the sole purpose of 
acting as dumping grounds for the photo- 
graphs of girls about to marry into the steel 
business, he made no use of them. And 
presently, roaming aimlessly, he found him- 
self on the edge of a large sheet of water. 
Here, like Alastor on the lone Chorasmian 
shore, he paused. 

The margin of the pool was fringed with 
children and dogs, the latter held in leash 
by nurses or tied to benches. The nurses 
exchanged dignified confidences one with 
another, the children sailed toy boats, the 
dogs barked continuously. In the trees on 
a small island in the middle of the water a 
colony of rooks cawed in raucous compe- 
tition with the dogs. It was a jolly spot; 
but to Bill its chief charm lay in the fact 
that every individual present, whether 
nurse or child or dog or rook, appeared to 
be tensely occupied with his own affairs and 
consequently in no position to observe and 
comment upon the strange behavior of any 
well-dressed young man who should stroll 
up and start throwing brown-paper parcels 
into the depths. It seemed too good a 
chance to miss. 

With an abstracted eye on the rooks, he 
sent the parcel spinning through the air, 
and was just turning away, humming a 
careless air, when the splash was followed 
by another of such magnitude that he 
thought for a moment that the rather stout 
child who had been trimming the sails of 
his yacht close by must have fallen in. And 
it is shameful to have to record that the 
first emotion that came to Bill—a man with 
one life saved from drowning already to his 
credit—was a feeling of regret at the pros- 
pect of having to go in after the little 
chump. 


But he had wronged the stout child. 


There he was, still safely on the water’s 
edge. The creature that had caused the 
splash was an enormous dog with long black 
hair and an expression of genial imbecility 
which was now swimming vigorously out to 
where the brown-paper parcel floated. And 
even as Bill looked he snapped it up between 
two rows of sharklike teeth and started for 
the shore. A moment later he had laid it at 
Bill’s feet, shaken himself like a shower 
bath and was gazing up into his playmate’s 
face, his idiot grin urging him as plainly as 
if he had made a set speech to keep the fun 
going by throwing the thing in again. 

Bill picked up the parcel and hurried 
away. He was now in a mood of acute ex- 
asperation. It was not the fact that he was 
quite noticeably wet that infuriated him; 
nor was his indignation due to disapproval 
of the phenomenon of an unleashed dog 


where, according to the park’s clearly 


printed by-laws, no unleashed dog should 
have been. What was gnawing at his vi- 
tals was a dull hatred of this brown-paper 
parcel and all it stood for. It amazed 
him now that he could ever have supposed 
himself in love with Alice Coker. Apart 
from anything else, apart altogether from 
her evil habit of going about marrying birds 
in the steel business, there must be a curse 
of some sort on a girl whose photographs 
were so impossible to get rid of. It was with 
all the depression of a Eugene Aram that 
he strode from the pond and buried him- 
self in a quiet, leafy byway. 

If anything could have soothed Bill’s 
mood of raging fury, this murmurous lane 
with its fringe of tall trees in which he now 
found himself should have done so. Even 
more than any of the other nooks through 
which he had passed that morning, it 
seemed apart from the world of men. Birds 
sang in the branches to his left, and in the 
flower beds to his right bees were buzzing 
happily. It is proof of the shattered state 
of Bill’s morale that the solitude of this 
sylvan retreat did not encourage him at 
once to drop his parcel. He was in the grip 
of a sort of superstitious coma. He had a 
presentiment that, solitary though the 
place seemed, he would not be alone for 
long, and a moment later his presentiment 
was fulfilled. Round the bend in the walk, 
concealed until they were almost on him 
by a large bush, came pacing slowly a 
young couple, a man and a girl. 
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The girl was trim and pretty, but it was 
the man who arrested Bill’s attention. He 
was a tall young man with brown eyes and 
chestnut hair, of an aspect rendered vaguely 
artistic by a long and flowing tie of mauve 
silk. And the thing about him that en- 
chained Bill’s notice was his oddly familiar 
look. Somewhere, he felt, he had met the 
fellow before. 

The man looked up, and as he did so 
there came into his face an expression which 
Bill could not interpret. It was recogni- 
tion—that was clear enough—but it was 
also something more than recognition. If 
the idea had not been so absurd he would 
almost have said it was fear. The brown 
eyes widened, and a breeze rippling through 
the chestnut hair—he was carrying his hat 
in his hand—gave it a momentary sugges- 
tion of standing on end. 

“Hullo!” said Bill. 

He could not place the fellow, but it was 
plain from the other’s expression that they 
must have met. 

“Hullo!” said the young man huskily. 

“Nice day,” said Bill. 

The observation seemed to have a reas- 
suring effect on the other. It was as if he 
had expected hostility from Bill and was 
pleasantly relieved by the cordiality of his 
tone. He brightened visibly. 

“Beautiful,” he said. ‘Beautiful, beau- 
tiful, beautiful!”’ 

Each having shot his conversational bolt, 
there followed one of those awkward si- 
lences. And then Bill, acting automatically 
under the influence of a powerful urge pro- 
ceeding he knew not whence, extended his 
hand. 

“Here!” he said briefly. 

And thrusting the brown-paper parcel 
into the other’s grasp, he walked rapidly 
away. He was conscious, as he went, of a 
whirl of mixed emotions; but the one that 
stood out above all the others was a stu- 
pendous feeling of relief. A memory of his 
boyhood came to him, of the time when he 
had first read Stevenson’s Bottle Imp. It 
must have been quite a dozen years ago, 
but he could still recall the exquisite exul- 
tation he had felt on reaching the passage 
where the hero gets rid of the fatal bottle 
to the drunken sailor. It was exactly so 
that he was feeling now. His recent ac- 
quaintance might—probably would—think 
him mad, but the chances were all against 
him running after him to tell him so and to 
force the parcel back upon him. If he did 
it would be necessary to take firm steps. 

Bill stopped. His train of thought had 
just been jarred violently off the rails by 
the sudden discovery of the reason why the 
man’s face had been familiar. He knew 
him now, and he remembered where it was 
that they had last seen each other—in the 
garden of Holly House, Wimbledon, when 
he, Bill, had chased him hither, thither and 
roundabout through the darkness with the 
intent to do violence upon his person. It 
was the man Roderick Pyke! 

Bill smiled grimly. Roderick Pyke! No, 
there was no likelihood of Roderick Pyke 
running after him with parcels. 

And then his thoughts began to flow in 
such a rapid stream that he could not keep 
up with them. The discovery that this 
man was Roderick Pyke immediately 
caused him to wonder what on earth he was 
doing, strolling about Battersea Park with 
a girl. Why, by all the laws of romance and 
even decency he should have been brood- 
ing forlornly on his vanished fiancée! It of- 
fended Bill to think that a man who had so 
recently lost Flick should be behaving so 
eallously. 

And then his thoughts shot off at another 
tangent, and this time they were such 
weighty thoughts that he was obliged to sit 
down on a handy bench to grapple with 
them. 

Flick! Of course, he had never actually 
forgotten Flick for an instant; but it was 
certainly true that this meeting with Roder- 
ick had brought her into his mind with a 
curious vividness that had all the effect of 
making her seem like something suddenly 
remembered. Flick! He would see her now 
as clearly as if she were standing before 
him—Flick, happy and smiling; Flick, 
tired and tearful; Flick, frightened and 
looking to him for support—a whole gallery 
of Flicks, each more attractive than the 
last. And quite suddenly, as if he had 
known it all along, Bill realized that he 
loved Flick. 

Of course! He was a fool not to have 
guessed it earlier. Judson had accused him 
of being like a wet Sunday in Pittsburgh. 
Quite justly. He had been like a wet Sun- 
day in Pittsburgh. And why? Because the 
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withdrawal of Flick from his life had made 
that life seem so empty and unprofitable, 
This was what had been troubling his spinit 
all these weeks. if | 
Bill got up. He was glowing now with 
that fervor which comes upon men in their. 
hour of clear vision. He felt in his pocket 
for his pipe—the situation was distinctly 
one that demanded a series of thoughtf 
smoked pipes~and found that he had ] 
it in the flat. It being obviously impossible 
to think coherently without it, he returned 
home. a | 
Judson, that model of tact and delicacy, 
was still out, and Bill was glad of it. i 
wanted solitude. He found his pipe where 
he had left it in the dining room, beside that 
scarcely begun letter to Alice Coker, and 
proceeded to the sitting room. 
A marconigram was lying on the tab 
Bill opened it, hoping faintly that it might 
be from Flick, and experienced disappoint- 
ment on discovering that it was from his 
Uncle Cooley. Uncle Cooley, said the mar- 
conigram, was due to dock at Southampton 
on the following morning. He hoped that 
Bill would meet him at the Antiquarians 
Club in Pall Mall at three in the afternoon, 
It was news to Bill that Mr. Paradene 
was on the ocean at all, and his immediate 
feeling was a regret that he had not more 
stimulating news to give him of his activa 
ties in connection with Mr. Wilfrid Slingsby, 
Yes, on the whole, it was a nuisance that 
Uncle Cooley had chosen just this time to 
come over.. ] 
However, being here, he could not be 
ignored. Bill came to the conclusion that it 
would be more respectful and would make 
a better impression if, instead of waiting till 
three o’clock, he went to Waterloo Station 
on the morrow and met the boat train. 
Having made this decision, he sat down 
and plunged into pleasant, roseate dreams 
about Flick. ; 
CHAPTER XVI 
fe WAS with a light and jaunty step that 
Bill strode over Chelsea Bridge next 
morning on his way to Waterloo. There 
had been a time in the silent watches of the 
night when, lying in bed reviewing the posi- 
tion of affairs, he had had certain uncom- 
fortable doubts as to the stability of his 
character. Was not a man, he asked him- 
self, who could so swiftly rebound from one 
love to another incapable of love in its 
deepest sense? Was not such a man incur- 
ably shallow and trivial and worthy of 
nothing but contempt? From 12:30 till a 
quarter to two he had been inclined to 
answer these questions in the affirmative; 
but at 1:45 precisely there had slid into his’ 
fevered mind the consoling recollection of 
Romeo. q 
Now, there was a chap. Generations of. 
lovers had taken him as the archetype of 
their kind; and yet on Shakspere’s own 
showing the fellow had been a perfect by- 
word among his friends up till, say, 9:30 
P.M. one night for his hopeless adoration of 
Rosaline, and it couldn’t have been much 
more than 9:45 the same night before he 
was worshiping Juliet. And certainly no- 
body had ever accused Romeo of shallow- 
ness and triviality. 
No, everything was absolutely all right. 
All that had happened was that the scales” 
had fallen from his eyes, if you liked to put 
it that way; and that was the sort of thing 
that might happen to anyone. 
step that took him nearer to his destination 
Bill became more whole-heartedly con- 
vinced that Flick was the only girl in the 
world for him. What he had felt for Alice 
Coker had been the mere immature infatua- 
tion of a lad with no knowledge of life. He 
looked back to himself as he had been 
two months ago and seemed to be con- 
templating another being. . 
In addition to having settled this soul 
problem, he had also got the practical side 
of the thing straight. As soon as there was 
a boat he must go over to America, find 
Flick and pour out his heart. Every mo 
ment that he spent three thousand miles 
away from her was a moment irreparably 
wasted. ; } 
And somehow the thought of pouring out 
his heart to Flick affected him with none 
of that nervous paralysis which had come 
upon him on the occasion when he had 
mistakenly —revealed his emotions to Alice 
Coker. Flick was different. Flick was—well, 
she was Flick. She wasa pal. By the time Bill 
reached Westminster Bridge he was smiling 
at passers-by and telling policemen it was a 
nice morning, and in York Road he went so 
far as to give a hawker half a crown for @ 
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Why 
lubrication 
Is important 
to plant 
executives 


Someone must study it. Why? 


Why is technical study of lubrication 
so necessary? 


studying such mechanical factors as—construc- 
tion of machinery, work required of it, speeds, 
temperatures, pressures, clearances, etc.—all of 


Because lubrication is an exact science and because Se 
which determine lubricating requirements. 


efficient and economical operation can only be 


secured in your plant when the oils meet with 
scientific exactness the lubricating requirements of 
your machinery. 


Is it necessary for you to study 
lubrication personally? 


No. You are interested only in the results of lubri- 
cation. You can safely leave the study of it to 
experts who have specialized in lubrication: for 
many yeats, and whose knowledge and experience 
will produce the result you wish—efficient and 
economical operation. 


How can these experts help you to secure 
the desired results? 


By putting at your disposal the knowledge gained 
through over 50 years’ study and analysis of 
machinery, its operation and lubrication in every 
country of the world. Vacuum Oil Company 
engineers in our world-wide service are constantly 


Can you as a plant executive make prof- 
itable use of this exact knowledge ? 


Yes. The Vacuum Oil Company will gladly 
show you how correct lubrication will bring about 
less wear of your machinery—fewer repairs—less 
danger of shutdowns—and lower lubricating costs 
per unit of production. 


A letter addressed to our nearest branch office 
will put you in touch with an experienced repre- 
sentative who will be prepared to discuss with 
you the financial benefits of correct lubrication, 
and to take up with your plant engineer the 
technical phases of the subject. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Minneapolis Rochester 

Boston St. Louis Oklahoma City 
Chicago Des Moines Peoria 
Philadelphia Dallas Albany 

Detroit Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Springfield, Mass. 
Indianapolis Buffalo New Haven 


Vacuum Oil Company 
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THE LUBRICATION AUDIT 


dere is a condensed outline showing how the Com- 
vany’s knowledge and experience are brought to bear 
m individual plant problems: 

‘NSPECTION: A thoroughly experienced 
Vacuum Oil Company representative cooperates 
vith your ie engineer or superintendent in mak- 
ng a careful survey and record of your mechanical 
quipment and operating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: We later specify, in 
written report, the correct oil and correct appli- 
ation of the oil for the efficient and economical 
»peration of each engine and machine. 


bis report is based on: 
The inspection of the machines in your plant. 


2 Your operating conditions. 

3 Our 58 years of lubricating experience with all 
Ope of mechanical equipment under all kinds 
of operating conditions throughout the world. 


4 Our outstanding experience in manufacturing 
oils for every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our recommendations 
in this Audit, you install our oils, periodical calls 
will be made to see that the desired results are 
continued. 


FOR THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE address 


our nearest branch office. 


Lubricating Oils 
or 
Plant Lubrication 


IGNITION SYSTEM for FORDS 


This is a comment being made everywhere 
by Ford owners who are using Delco Ford 
Ignition. 

Besides making the Ford engine start more 
easily in rain, snow or cold, Delco ignition 
provides the following advantages: 

1. It furnishes a hot, accurately timed spark 
and makes the engine operate smoothly both 
at low speeds in traffic and at high speed on 
the road. 

2. It makes possible greater speed. 

3. It provides an automatic spark advance. 


4. It eliminates the timer and permits carrying 
all ignition wiring overhead. 

5. It is quickly and easily installed. 

Actual savings in upkeep soon pay for Delco 
Ignition. Distributor $13—with Delco coil 
$5.50 extra. Both prices include tax. 

See your nearest dealer, or write direct to 
United Motors Service, Detroit, national 
service representatives for 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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one who had always been a stubborn skep- 
tic to a belief in miracles. He entered the 
bustling precincts of Waterloo at a sort of 
joyous trot, which increased to a gallop 
when a porter informed him that the boat 
train was even now discharging its pas- 
sengers at Platform 13. 

Bill had no difficulty in finding Platform 
13. The march of progress has robbed 
Waterloo Station of its mysteries. Once it 
used to be a quaint, dim Wonderland in 
which bewildered Alices and their male 
counterparts wandered helplessly, seeking 
information of officials as naively at sea as 
themselves. But now it is orderly and effi- 
cient. Bill, not having known it in the days 
of its picturesqueness, had no sense of ro- 
mantic loss. Yielding up a penny for a 
platform ticket, he charged past the barrier 
into the swirl of the crowd. 

The platform was full of travelers and 
their friends and relatives. His native 
shrewdness telling him that Uncle Cooley 
would probably be at the far end of the train 
looking after his baggage, Bill wasted no 
time. It was his intention to show zeal, to 
save his uncle trouble and annoyance by 
attending to the baggage himself, and inci- 
dentally to reveal himself in the light of the 
capable young man of affairs. He brushed 


| aside a boy who was trying to sell him 


oranges and chocolates and sped upon his 
way, and was rewarded by the spectacle of 
Mr. Paradene hovering on the outskirts of 
the crowd like an undersized sportsman 
trying to get a glimpse of a dog fight. 

“Hullo, Uncle Cooley! How are you? 
Have a good voyage? Shall I get you a 
porter?’’ said Bill efficiently. 

“Why, William!” said Mr. Paradene, 
turning, and speaking with an agreeable 
cordiality. “‘I never expected to see you. 
Nice of you to come and meet me.” 

“Thought I might save you trouble with 
your trunks.” 

“Very good of you. But I’ll look after 
them myself. I’ve got some valuable books 
I want to keep an eye on. ’ll meet you 
down the platform. You'll find Horace 
there.” 

The prospect of a chat with Horace did 
not cause Bill any noticeable elation; but 
Mr. Paradene, who had now intercepted a 
passing porter and was pointing out trunks 
to him in the manner of a connoisseur ex- 
hibiting the gems of his collection to a sym- 
pathetic fellow enthusiast, seemed anxious 
to be alone. 

“Go along and talk to him,” he said. 
“That big one, that little one, and there 
are five more,” he added to the porter. 
“You’ll find another friend of yours with 
him. At least she said she knew you.” 

“ She? ” x 

“Girl named Sheridan—Felicia Sheridan. 
Niece of Sinclair Hammond, the man I’ve 
come to stay with.” 

Waterloo Station is always in a seething 
and effervescent condition when a boat 
train comes in; but to Bill, as he heard 
these words, it seemed to boil and bubble 
like a caldron. Travelers, travelers’ friends, 
travelers’ relations, porters, paper boys, 
station masters and the persevering lad 
who was still trying to sell him oranges and 
chocolates danced before his eyes in a weird 
saraband. The solid platform seemed to 
heave beneath his feet. The whistle of an 
engine sounded like a scream of joy. 

“Flick!” he gasped. ‘Is Flick here?” 

But Mr. Paradene was too busy to reply. 
Accompanied by the porter, he was now in 
the center of the maelstrom, burrowing 
after trunks like a terrier in a rabbit warren. 
Bill, though he would have liked to ask a 
number of questions, respected his uncle’s 
preoccupation and, drawing a deep breath, 
plunged down the platform. with as much 
direct forcefulness as if he had been in sight 
of the enemy’s goal line with a football 
under his arm. Indignant humanity scat- 
tered like smoke wreaths before him. And 
presently, after causing more hard feelings 
among his fellow creatures than a judge at a 
baby contest, he came to a space that was 
comparatively open. And there, her hand 
in the uncouth paw of the boy Horace, 
stood Flick. 7 


N A WORLD full of people who, hap- 

pening upon Horace, immediately wished 
him elsewhere, nobody had ever wished 
him so far elsewhere as did Bill at that mo- 
ment. Not even Mr. Sherman Bastable in 
his least affectionate mood could have 
found the boy’s society more distasteful. 
His mere presence was bad enough, but 
far worse was that look of sardonic scorn 
on his freckled face—a look that seemed to 
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ridicule all romance and wither it with a 
chilling blast. For an instant Bill had a 
sense of defeat. There was something hide- 
ously immobile about the boy’s attitude 
that seemed to suggest that nothing could 
shift him. ‘‘Come one, come all, this plat- 
form shall fly from its firm base as soon as 
I,” his demeanor said, and Bill was at a 
loss to know what to do about it, till sud- 
denly an inspiration came to him. Few 
boys are averse to a quiet snack at any 
hour, and Horace was probably no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

“Hullo, Horace,’’ he said. “ You’re look- 
ing tired and thin. Take this. You'll find 
the refreshment room down there through 
those gates.” 

The words acted like some magic spell. 
Horace’s stomach had that quality which 
optimists try to persuade us belongs to the 
ladder of fortune—there was always plenty 
of room at the top.. Without a word—or, 
indeed, any acknowledgment, unless a sharp 
grunt was intended for a speech of thanks— 
he seized the money which Bill was thrust- 
ing upon him and hurried off. Bill turned 
to Flick, who during this brief business 
interview had been drinking him in with 
round and astonished eyes. 

“Flick!” said Bill. 

“*Bill!’”’ said Flick. 

“You darling!” said Bill. ‘I love you, 
I love you, I ‘ 

“Oranges and chawklits,” said a dispas- 
sionate voice at his elbow. ‘Oranges, 
sengwidges and chawklits.” 

With prismatic dreams of murder filling 
his mind, Bill turned. Apart from the fact 
that any interruption at such a moment 
would have affected him like a blow behind 
the ear from a sandbag, he had supposed 
that in his previous conversations with this 
lad he had disposed once and for all of this 
matter of oranges and chocolates. It was a 
perfectly straight issue, to settle which both 
sides had only to show a little reasonable- 
ness and intelligence. The boy thought Bill 
wanted oranges and chocolates. Bill did 
not want oranges and chocolates, and he 
had said so perfectly plainly. Yet it seemed 
now that they had been shouting at each 
other across seas of misunderstanding. 

“T don’t want any oranges,” he said 
tensely. 

“Chawklits?”’ suggested 
“‘Chawklits for the lidy?”’ 

“The lady doesn’t want chocolates.” 

““Sengwidges?”’ 

“Nor sengwidges.” 

“Buns, sweets of all descriptions, chawk- 
lit, nut chawklit, sengwidges, oranges, ep- 
ples, Banbury cikes and bananas!”’ chanted 
the lad lyrically. He had a clear, tuneful 
young voice and he chirruped like a thrush 
in Maytime. The thing only needed music 
by Jerome Kern to be a song hit. 

Bill grasped Flick’s arm and hurried her 
along the platform. It is supposed to bea 
universal illusion on the part of the young, 
when in love, that they are entirely alone 
in the world; but Bill, great though his 
passion was, could not achieve this state of 
mind. Waterloo Station seemed to him 
absolutely congested. How there were 
enough people in London, large city though 
it was, to fill it up to such an extent amazed 
him. The entire population of the British 
Isles, together with visitors from every part 
of America, seemed to have banded to- 
gether to prevent him getting a quiet word 
with Flick. 

“Ever since you went away,” he resumed, 
coming to a halt behind a luggage-laden 
truck, “I ——” 

The truck became suddenly endowed 
with movement. It thrust itself between 
them like a Juggernaut. And when it had 
passed and he was about to speak again a 
finger tapped him energetically upon the 
shoulder. ; 

“Pardon me, sir,”’ asked a voice in rich 
Minnesotan, “‘but could you di-rect me to 
the telegraph office?’’ 

Adversity makes strategists of us all. 
Bill grasped the other’s arm and whirled 
him round. 

“T don’t know myself,” he said, “but 
that boy over there could tell you. The 
one with the orange-and-chocolate tray.” 

“Thank you, sir. Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it. Flick darling,’ said 
Bill, “ever since you went away I’ve been 
perfectly, miserable. I couldn’t make out 
at first what was the matter with me. 
Then I suddenly realized. I’ve got to talk 
quick,sogetthis: Iloveyou. I I beg 
your pardon?” 

He broke off icily, turning as he received 
a sharp prod in the ribs from what felt like 
the ferrule of an umbrella. 


the boy. 
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The stout woman with the brown i 


“Where can you get a porter?” Bj 
spoke in an overwrought voice. What th 
was about him that made all these peop) 
flock to him as to some human informatio 
bureau he was at a loss to understanc 
Goodness knew, he had been trying to mak 
his face look forbidding enough, and ye 
they kept surging up to him in their tho 
sands as if he were their guardian ange 
He began to feel like one of those ‘As 
Mr. Halleran!’’ men whose cheery advertise 
ments dot the roadsides throughout Lon 
Island. ‘ 

“Anywhere round here. They are pop) 
ping ‘about all over the place. There’s on 
over there, standing by that boy with th 
chocolate-and-orange tray.” 

“T don’t see him.” 

“He was there a moment ago.” | 

The stout woman wandered away dis 
contentedly, her veil flying behind he 
Bill turned to Flick again. 

“By your leave, sir.’’ 

A porter this time with a truck. Th 
irony of the situation afflicted Bill. Her 
was a porter interrupting him, doubtless ij 
search of stout women with baggage, and; 
moment before the stout woman had inter 
rupted him in search of a porter. It woul 
have been a kindly act on his part to brin, 
these kindred spirits together, but he wa 
otherwise occupied. % 

“T know what you’re saying,” he re 
sumed. “You’re saying ‘What about Alic 
Coker?’ Never mind about Alice Coker 
That was a mere infatuation: Simply ai 
infatuation. I love you and only you, an 
I believe—I honestly believe—I’ve love 
you from the very first moment we met,’ 

Arnazing how easy it was to talk to he) 
like this. The mere sight of her encouraget 
him to eloquence. She radiated confidenc 
and comfort. It was as simple as telling 


al 
old friend that you were glad to see him 
No trace now he felt of that flutterin, 
self-consciousness which had set him stam 
mering under the queenly gaze of Ali 
Coker. Silly nonsense that had been, im: 
agining for a single moment that he cot 
be in love with a girl who made him self 
conscious. The whole essence of lov 
and Bill now considered himself an ex 
on this subject—was that it made you fee 
at home with a girl, happy with her, al 
your ease with her, just as if she were a par 
of you. . 

“Flick darling,” he said, ‘‘let’s go oul 
and get married—quick!” .) 

Her eyes were smiling up into his, the 
brightest, bluest eyes that had ever dance¢ 
in human face; and Waterloo Statior 
seemed to blaze with a brilliant and um 
earthly light. It soothed every nerve in his 
body, that smile of hers. It set him agloy 
with a happiness beyond all dreaming. aM 
was like a lighted window welcoming 4 
weary traveler home across the snow. ‘And 
taking advantage of the fact that this de 
lightful station was full of people who were 
kissing one another, he bent over wit 
more words and kissed Flick; and the 
seemed like nothing so much as the for 
affixing of a signature to a document whi 
pleasant terms had long since been ag 
upon and settled. It was so entirely s 
ple, so perfectly natural and in order. A 
somehow it seemed to put matters ons 
a sound and satisfactory footing that for 
the first time since she had come to him out 
of this whirl of restless humanity he found 
himself able to talk coherently and con- 
versationally. 4 

“What are you doing over here?” h 
asked. ‘‘I was just coming over to Ameri 
to find you.” j 

“T ran short of money and I had to ca 
home, and they cabled back that I was to 
to your uncle. He has brought me ove 

“But didn’t Alice Coker look after you?’ 

“‘T never went near her.” 

“Why not? Why, of course y 
wouldn’t!” said Bill with a flash of bela’ 
intelligence. “What a consummate f 
was ever to think you would! The mor 
look back at myself, the more it seems 
me that of all the hopeless fools in the wol 
I was the worst.” 

“You weren’t!’’ 

“T was. Taking all that time to realize 
that I loved you! Do you really love me 
Flickie?”’ 

“Of course I do. I always have.” 

“T’m hanged if I can see why,” 31 
candidly. “I know you do. I can feel it it 
my bones. But why?’’ - 

“Because you’re the most wonderill 
man on earth.” 


(Continued on Page 39) 


; (Continued from Page 36) 

| “By Jove, I believe am! Anyway, I feel 
| am when you look at me like that.” 

| Flick squeezed his arm. 

“Bill darling, what are we going to do?” 

Bill looked at her in astonishment. 

, “Why, get married! As soon as ever we 
jan! That reminds me. I shall have to be 
poking for work. Can’t live on nothing. 
3ut that will be all right. I have a hunch 
hat Uncle Cooley will come out strong. 
ill I need is a start.” 

| “It’s going to be very difficult.” 

| “Not a bit. Watch me!” 

“T mean, about me. I’m supposed to 
ave come back to marry Roderick.” 
_“What? You don’t mean to say,” de- 
handed Bill with honest amazement, ‘‘that 
lhat silly business is still on? Do you mean 
o tell me that in this twentieth century 
eople still think they can force a girl to 
harry someone she doesn’t want to?” 
| “When you get a man like Uncle George 
tnd a woman like Aunt Francie making up 
heir minds it doesn’t matter what century 
| is,’ said Flick simply. 

/ “You wouldn’t do it?” said Bill with a 
udden swift spasm of fear. 

| “Of course I wouldn’t;” said Flick 
toutly. “But, oh, Bill darling, we’ve got 
o hurry up and do something! After what 
‘as happened, I know as well as I know 
mything that I shall be a sort of prisoner 

t Holly House. I’m in disgrace. I’m like a 

‘convict that has tried to escape. I daren’t 
lisk running away again until everything is 
juite settled. You must let me know the 
homent you’re ready for me.” 

| “T’ll write to you.” 

| “No, don’t. They might see your letters, 
ind then it would be more difficult than 
lver.”’ 

| She broke off. Bill, whose eyes had never 
pit her face, saw her start. 

| “What is it?”’ he asked. 

| “Bill,”’ said Flick quickly in a low tone, 
{don’t do a thing. Just stand where you 
ire and try to look as if you were perfectly 
rdinary. Aunt Francie is coming. I might 
jave guessed that she would be here to 
heet me.” 

| The woman advancing up the platform 
vas so exactly what Bill would have imag- 
hed any sister of Flick’s Uncle George that 
je had a feeling almost as if they were old 
equaintances. Nevertheless, he was far 
tom being at his ease. Aunt Francie was 
nding some difficulty in navigating round 
| truck, and Flick seized the opportunity 
or further counsel. 

| “Stay where you are. She’ll think you’re 
omebody I met on board.”’ 

“How am I going to let you know?” 
hid Bill hurriedly as the enemy appeared 
ie the truck. “I’ve got it! What paper 
o you take in the morning?” 

“The Daily Record. It’s Uncle George’s 


” 


laper. 
“Watch the Agony Column,” whispered 


pull. 
| Flick nodded briefly and turned to greet 
er formidable aunt. 

“Aunt Francie!”’ she exclaimed. 

There was a noticeable chill in the bear- 
hg of Mrs. Sinclair Hammond as she pecked 
't the cheek of her erring niece. Mrs. Ham- 
aond had much to say to her of a nature 
hat could not well be said in front of 
trangers. The lecture of a lifetime hung on 
ler firm lips, only waiting for Bill’s de- 
‘arture to bereleased. Flick turned to Bill. 
, “Good-by, Mr. Rawlinson,’”’ she said 
rightly, extending her hand. “Thank you 
9 much for looking after me.” 

_ Bill took his cue. With a courteous bow 
h the direction of the more than ever for- 
uidable Aunt Francie, he moved off down 
ne platform. He had, as he went, some- 
aing of the emotions of a knight of old 
pmpelled by other engagements to ride off 
nd leave a maiden at the mercy of a 
ragon. 


CHAPTER XVII 


.MHE waiter, having brought coffee and 
| cigars, retired; and Bill, leaning across 
he table, spoke in a low and confidential 
oice. 

| “Juddy,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got something 
|want to tell you, old man.” 

| Several times during the meal which had 
ist come to a conclusion he had been mean- 
ig to speak, but on each occasion the 
chestra of the Regent Grill Room, which 
as a nasty habit of bursting at unexpected 
poments into La Bohéme and even louder 
‘assics, had been seized with a spasm 
hich had rendered low-voiced confidences 
possible. This had caused Bill a good 
of annoyance, for the necessity of con- 
ing his affairs to a sympathetic ear had 
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become imperative. A week had elapsed 
since his momentous meeting with Flick at 
Waterloo Station, and all through that 
week he had been going about laden down 
with a secret which it had grown more and 
more irksome to keep to himself. The time 
had arrived when he simply had to talk 
about it to someone, and in all this great 
city there was no one except Judson whom 
he could elect to the position of confidant. 

Judson puffed comfortably at his cigar. 

“Spill it,’’ he said amiably. 

He looked at his companion with friendly 
eyes. Apart from the fact that, having a 
pleasant secret of his own tucked away in 
his bosom, he was feeling well disposed 
toward all humanity, he felt particularly 
genial toward Bill. During this past week 
all his old affection and esteem had re- 
turned. Bill, for so long a blighted flower, 
had suddenly revived as if someone had 
poured water on him. 

He had gone whistling about the flat, and 
tonight had reached such heights of jovial 
camaraderie as actually to suggest a dinner 
at the Regent followed by a visit to the 
Alhambra revue. Judson thoroughly ap- 
proved of the change. 

Bill looked about him cautiously. The 
waiter had disappeared. The nearest diners 
were out of earshot. The orchestra, its 
fever passed, was convalescing limply and 
seemed incapable of further noise for quite 
atime. He felt justified in continuing. 

“‘T wonder,” he said, ‘‘if you’ve noticed 
that I have seemed somehow different these 
last few days.” 

“T should say so!”’ assented Judson cor- 
dially. ‘‘Much more the little ray of sun- 
shine.” 

“Well, I'll tell you why. Juddy, old 
man, I’ve discovered what love really 
means.” 

“What, again?’ said Judson. 

Bill frowned. Confidants ought to be 
more tactful. 

“If you’re thinking of Alice,” he said, 
“that was just an infatuation.” 

“T see.” 

“This time it’s the real thing.” 

oe hed 


“What do you mean, ‘Ah!’’’ demanded 
Bill. He was sensitive. 

“Nothing, o’ man, nothing. Just ‘Ah!’ 
Surely,” said Judson, who came of a free 
race, “a fellow can say, ‘Ah!’” 

“You said it as if you thought I wasn’t 
serious.” 

“Not a bit of it, not a bit of it. I was 
only thinking ——” j 

“Thinking what?” 

“Well, isn’t it a bit rapid? I mean to 
say, a week ago you were raving about 
Alice, and it seems to have taken you just 


seven days to forget her and tack onto 


Not that I’m blaming you, 
“T ad- 


someone else. 
mind,” said Judson handsomely. 
mire a quick worker.” 

Bill knocked his cigar ash against his 
coffee cup. He was wishing that he had not 
been so peculiarly situated as to be com- 
pelled to waste his finest thoughts on a 
fellow like Judson. No soul. There you 
had Judson Coker in two words. All right 
within his limitations, and a pleasant chap 
to exchange trivialities with—but no soul. 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
quick worker,” he said. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t seem quick to you,” 
said Judson pacifically. 

“T’ve known Flick for years.” 

“Ah, Flick!”’ said Judson with enthusi- 
asm. “Now, there’s a girl in a million. If 
you’d been in love with Flick ——” 

“T am in love with Flick.” 

“Now let’s get this thing straight,” said 
Judson. He drank coffee to clear his mind. 
The entertainment had been on a strictly 
teetotal basis, but nevertheless he was 
feeling slightly foggy. “‘A week ago you 
were crazy about my sister Alice. Then 
you switched to this other girl you’re telling 
me about. And now you say you’re in love 
with Flick. I don’t get it, Bill, o’ man; 
I don’t get it. Sounds to me as if you were 
headed straight for bigamy. Not,” he 
added broad-mindedly, ‘‘that I’ve anything 
personally against bigamy. Must be nice 
to have two homes to go to.” 

Bill groaned in spirit. Better to have 
poured out his heart into a listening-in de- 
vice than to be squandering words on this 
poor worm. 

“If you had twice as much sense you’d 
be half-witted,” he said sourly. ‘‘Can’t 
you understand that I’ve been talking 
about Flick all the time?” 

“You mean Flick’s the girl you’re in love 
with?” groped Judson. “The second girl, 
I mean, not the third girl?” 
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“There isn’t any third girl,” said Bill 
between his teeth. 

“But you said there was.” 

“T didn’t. I should have thought that 
anyone with one ounce more brains than a 
billiard ball could have understood. I’ve 
suddenly realized that Flick is the only 
girl I have ever loved.” 

“Ah, now I see! Flick is the only girl 
you have ever loved? Well, it’s a pity you 
didn’t find it out before you let her go off to 
America.” 

“Tf she hadn’t gone to America, I might 
never have known what I felt.’ 

“Well, what are you going to do? Send 
her a cable?” 

“She’s back.” 

“No, really?” 

“Yes. I found her at Waterloo last 
Saturday when I went to meet my uncle.” 
Bill’s voice shook. ‘‘I told her I loved her, 
Juddy, and she said she loved me.” 

“ At-a-boy!”’ > 

“What she can see in me,” said Bill, “I 
can’t imagine.” 

“No,” assented Judson heartily. “No.” 

“But there’s a difficulty. You see, she 
has come back to marry that man Pyke.” 

Judson started. 

“Not the fellow who said that it was 
Toddy van Riter who founded the Silks? 
Good Lord, Bill, you must stop that! That 
would never do. I’ve nothing against 
Toddy—Toddy, I may as well tell you, has 
come out of the business extremely well. I 
had a letter from him this morning—but 
this bird Pyke is one of the worst. On no 
account must you permit a corker like 
Flick to marry him.” 

“T won’t,” said Bill firmly. “But you 
see the position. She got broke in New 
York, and was scared, and cabled her peo- 
ple that she wanted to come home. They 
fixed it up for her to come home, but natu- 
rally it was on the understanding that she 
went ahead and married the fellow Pyke.” 

“The world’s worst,” said Judson. ‘‘The 
world’s very punkest. It must not be.” 

“Tt isn’t going to be,” said Bill impa- 
tiently. ‘But you see the difficulty. Ob- 
viously she can’t run away from home 
again until she is quite certain that I can 
look after her. And just at present it’s 
difficult to see how I am going to be able to 
look after her unless I get in really strong 
with my uncle.” 

“You want to expose that crook Slingsby, 
and then he would eat out of your hand.” 

“But how do you know he is a crook?” 

“He is, Bill, 0’ man—he is,” said Judson 
earnestly. ‘‘I didn’t tell you before, but I 
went to get a drink out of him one night, 
and he palmed off a cup of cocoa on me, 
saying that it contained nourishing fats.” 

“And now Flick writes and tells me that 
they are trying to rush this wedding 
through,” said Bill. “I’ve been putting 
messages in the Agony Column of the 
Record every day, so we’ve kept in touch, 
and this morning I get a letter from her 
saying that they want to have the wedding 
come off next week. I seem to see myself 
letting them do it!”’ growled Bill. “‘If they 
try to start anything like that I’ll take 
Flick away and marry her and get a job of 
some kind—any sort of job; just something 
that will carry us along till I make good.” 

“H’m—yes,” said Judson doubtfully. 
“The only trouble is, Bill, o? man, when it 
comes to getting jobs I should imagine that 
you’re a sort of Halfway Henry.” 

“A Halfway Henry?” 

**A fellow with not enough brains to own 
streets and too much to sweep them,” ex- 
plained Judson. 

“T’ll sweep ’em, if it comes to that! You 
don’t know what love is, or you would 
realize that a man will do anything for the 
girl he wants to marry.” 

The butterfly existence of a bachelor 
suited Judson so perfectly that this sort of 
thing was rather above his head. 

““Can’t say I’ve ever wanted to marry 
myself,’ he mused. “Still, I suppose 
there’s something to be said for it. Must 
make a fellow feel pretty good, I imagine, 
to get up and say, ‘No more, boys! Not 
any more for me! Got to be going now. 
Little woman waiting for me at home!’”’ 

“Exactly,” agreed Bill, pleasantly sur- 
prised at this evidence of sentiment in one 
whom he had supposed incapable of the 
finer emotions. ; 

“But then,” proceeded Judson thought- 
fully, ‘‘there’s the other side of the pic- 
ture—when you sneak home at three in the 
morning and tiptoe up the steps and shove 
the key quietly into the keyhole, which you 
carefully oiled the day before, and turn the 
lock without a sound—only to discover 
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For lovers love the Western star’’— 
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that she has put the chain on the door. 
You’ve got to look at it from every angle, 
Bill, o? man.” 

Bill beckoned to the waiter, who had re- 
appeared and was hovering in a meaning 
manner about the table. He was too re- 
volted for speech. Once more he was 
regretting that necessity had compelled 
him ever to make a confidant of such a 
man. 

He paid the bill in silence and rose from 
the table. 

“One thing I’ve thought of,” said Jud- 
son, trotting in his wake down the aisle. 
“You'll have to get a license. Suppose you 
have to make a quick job of it, you’ll need 
a license. Can’t get action without a 
license.” 

“T’ve got a license,” said Bill coldly, and 
spoke no more till they were in their seats 
at the Alhambra. And then it was only to 
say, “Shut up!” to his companion, whose 
researches in the program had caused him 
to start babbling excitedly. 

“But it must be the same,” Judson was 
arguing with animation, thrusting his pro- 
gram into Bill’s face and indicating the 
name of one of the personnel of the ensem- 
ble with an. eager finger. ‘Prudence 
Stryker—such an unusual name. Must be 
the same girl I used to know in the Follies 
back in New York. I’ll tell you in a second 
directly the chorus come on. . . . Yes! 
There she is! Second girl from that end. 


Walle 


Presently Alden also took his departure, 
and now, for the hour was late, returned to 
his hotel and to his bed—but not to sleep. 
The day had brought to him too much for 
that, too much of romance, of glamour; too 
much that Boston could not offer, nor the 
Back Bay equal. If, he thought, he should 
be obliged to return to America tomorrow 
his journey across the sea had been well 
repaid. 

The days which held Friday evening at a 
distance lessened one by one, though they 
seemed to linger and to take their departure 
most reluctantly. Alden did not encounter 
again the ubiquitous Mrs. Jack, so he could 
not ask her if his princess was to appear— 
which added a flavoring of anxiety to his 
impatience. He did show admirable re- 
straint by not patrolling the street to which 
he .had followed her on the day of their 
first encounter; but if he showed an ex- 
traordinary interest in Ghiberti’s doors on 
the baptistery hard by the Duomo, that 
must be forgiven him. But she did not 
again visit the cathedral, and those long 
hours of waiting sufficed only to give him a 
most intimate acquaintance with those 
magnificent bronze portals whose forty- 
eight years of fashioning served as a school 
for most of the men whose names became 
immortal in Florence’s golden day of art. 

It was with difficulty that he prevented 
himself from being guilty of the gaucherie 
of presenting himself at the palace of Mrs. 
Jack’s sister in mid-afternoon, but what- 
ever one may charge against Beacon Street 
and Commonwealth Avenue, they are 
willing to suffer for their ideals and have 
trained their wills to serve their code. He 
almost succeeded in being late. 

The principessa was not yet arrived, but 
Mrs. Jack, quick to catch the disappoint- 
ment on his face, reassured him. 

“Alice snared her,’’ she said, ‘‘so show 
your happiest face. It was an achievement 
of diplomacy, though. The Principessa 
Faustina has not appeared in society for 
six months.” 

“T am more than grateful,’ Alden said. 

“Wait till you’ve got her—and had her 
five years—then report. Maybe you’ll cut 
me dead. Young man, I’ve had experience.” 

“Don’t put ideas in the young man’s 
head,” said Mrs. Jack’s sister. “‘As a 
matter of fact,” she said in her sparrowlike 
manner, “‘most marriages are endurable, 
and some of them are fifty per cent 
pleasant.” 

“T’m trying to keep up with you,” 
Alden laughed, ‘‘but you’ve gained a full 
lap. You forget I haven’t even met the 
young lady.” 

“But you’re in love with her,’’ said Mrs. 
Jack’s sister. ‘‘Don’t dare tell me you’re 
not.” 

“Tf that were all there is to it?” 

“What more?” asked Mrs. Jack. 

“‘Well, for instance, there’s her being in 
love with me—and her being a princess, 
and all that.” 
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Well, I’m darned! Fancy her being over 
here!” : 

He relapsed into a momentary silence, 
only to emerge once more with a long and 
rambling story, told in a hissing undertone, 
about the night when he and Jimmy Boole 
and Freddy Osgood and Miss Stryker and 
a pal of Miss Stryker’s whose name was on 
the tip of his tongue and a pal of Miss 
Stryker’s pal whose name had sounded like 
Biscuit, only it could hardly be that—any- 
way, something that had sounded very like 
Biscuit—had gone to celebrate Jimmy’s 
birthday down at that place in Greenwich 
Village and Freddy had got so plastered 
and tried to play the trap drums, though 
in his calmer moments, mark you, Freddy 
would have been the first to admit that he 
knew about as much about playing trap 
drums as 

“Shut up!” said Bill. 

“Oh, all right,” said Judson, aggrieved. 
“Anyway, it’s the same girl.”’ 

There is a brisk delirium about a mod- 
ern revue which, though entertaining to the 
carefree mind, has the unfortunate effect 
of irritating the man on whose soul any- 
thing in the nature of a deep problem is 
weighing. It was not long before Bill, ren- 
dered distrait by thoughts of that letter 
from Flick, began to regret that he had 
been foolish enough to suggest this expedi- 
tion. The blare of the music and the rest- 
lessness of the chorus afflicted his nerves. By 
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“‘Fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Jack. 

“And here. she is,’ said the hostess; 
“and if she isn’t the loveliest thing in 
Florence I’ll never give another dinner.” 

She was. Alden admitted it. As she 
poised an instant in the archway he de- 
clared in his heart that no artist, no sculptor 
in the golden days of this queen of cities 
ee left a record of beauty comparable to 

ers. 

““My dear,” exclaimed the hostess, “‘you 
have made an old woman very happy!” 

“Your invitation was so sweet,’’ said the 
princtpessa, “that I wanted to come.’ She 
smiled, but there was a tinge of wistfulness 
in her smile. “For long I have not wanted 
to see people.” 

“This,”’ said the hostess, “is a young 
man I used to entertain by making noises 
like the animals ina zoo. He seems to have 
reached an age beyond that. If you find 
him tongue-tied or distant or difficult, re- 
member he comes from. Boston, where it 
takes years of acquaintance to bring a 
thaw.” She accomplished the presentation 
and the princess extended a dainty hand. 

“Tt is the custom to shake hands in 
America, not so?” she asked in delightful 
English. 

“A custom I never appreciated before,’’ 
said Alden. 

“But he is not tongue-tied at all,’’ the 
princess said with a charming lift of her 
eyebrows. ‘‘He knows to make the com- 
pliment as any Italian.” 

“We've driven the Indians back quite a 
ways from Boston,” said Mrs. Jack, ‘and 
very few of us tuck our napkins in our 
collars.” 

“Oh, but I did not intend that,” said the 
girl, in pretty consternation. ‘‘All the 
world can know that America a 

“Tf you say it,” said Mrs. Jack, ‘I shall 
scream. Let’s not be politely international.” 
She shook her finger at Alden. ‘‘It has 
become the custom for Europeans to as- 
sume a kindly attitude toward America, 
but if ever I catch you letting one of them 
get away with it!” 

“T think I am afraid of Mrs. Gilbery,” 
said the princess. 

“You're not,” said the lady abruptly. 
“Nobody is. I wish to heaven they were.” 

Now Alden Ware was blessed with man- 
ner; it sat upon him by habit and carried 
on quite apart from will or consciousness. 
It was only that which prevented him from 
bringing the Back Bay into disrepute that 
evening, for, from beginning to end of it, he 
moved in a daze. He would have stared— 
he would have stared mutely and ap- 
pallingly—but it was impossible for a Ware 
to stare. He might even have tucked his 
napkin in his collar, as Mrs. Jack said 
Boston folk did not do, for the princess at 
his side was so much loyelier than the 
princess at a distance; the actuality of her 
than the dream; the brightness, the sweet- 
ness, the charm so much more enthralling | 
than the picture he had built for himself of | 
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the time the curtain fell at the end 
the first portion of the entertainment 
was convinced that he could endure 
more. 

What he wanted was a long walk. 

“T’m going home,” he announced. 

“Going home!” gasped Judson. 
look here ay 

“You needn’t come if you want to sit out 
the rest of it. I want to get away and 
think.” 

“Oh, think? All right then. 
later.” 

Bill left the Alhambra and, crossing 
Leicester Square, wandered aimlessly in thi 
direction of Piccadilly. After the heat 
turmoil of the theater, the cool night 
was like a caress. The sky was a deep and 
mysterious blue, picked out with little star 
that winked down at him as he walked a 
if they knew how he felt and would have 
liked to do something to help. It was 
night for lovers to stand beneath thei 
ladies’ windows and 

Bill stopped so abruptly that he was 
nearly run down by a taxicab. He won- 
dered he had not thought of that before. 
Obviously there was but one place for hin 
on such a night. He hailed the taxi, which 
after some slight eloquence on the part o 
its driver, was about to move on. a 

“Wimbledon Common,” he said. 


“pal 


See you 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


what she would be, that his destruction 
was swift and complete. To Florence he 
had journeyed for romance, and romane 
sat by his side and chatted with him. But 
for all that, he acquitted himself well, anc 
such were his ancestry and his training th 
the keenest eye could not have detected 
the depth of his infatuation. It was ; 
creditable performance when one stops to 
consider. After all, there is much to be 
said for New England. j 

So that first evening passed until th 
Principessa Faustina exhibited some litt 
unease of manner and, turning to 
hostess, said, ‘‘ Bianca was to have retur 
for me. She is late. Can something have 
happened? It is not her custom to bi 
neglectful.” j 

“Perhaps your car is waiting.” 

“We have no car,” said the principessa 
simply. } 

“Then I shall send you home in mine.” 
She gave directions to a servant. “And 
you, Mr. Ware—will you be so good as to 
see the principessa arrives at home without 
harm?” 

The girl opened her eyes wide at this— 
but she was among Americans, and her 
courtesy forbade any criticism of the 
customs, no matter how barbarous. An 
so it was that Alden came to sit beside 
in his hostess’ limousine. It was more that 
he had dared to hope for. # 

For moments his companion was a little 
more than reserved, for the situation wa 
novel. Had she appreciated fully its 
novelty her reserve might have been mo 
manifest; but she did not know that Bian 
her serving woman, had a few days bef 
sent scurrying after this very young m 
an urchin to trace him to his hotel. No 
did she know that a nephew of this same 
Bianca was a page in that hostelry, nor 
that by servants’ tattle Bianca knew a 
great deal more about the young man wh« 
had followed her mistress home than Al 
dreamed could be discovered about him ir 
Florence. 3 

Bianca had her schemes. And so it was 
that she, with hired carriage, had failed to 
appear for her mistress—a stout interferer 
with the machinery of romance; an am 
and whiskered old woman who hoped 
the best, but did what she could to see that 
the best should arrive. 4 

The ride of twenty minutes was exquisite 
pleasure to Alden; it was not unpleasant 
to Faustina. She was conscious of 4 
dignity and charm in this young man, 2 
sort of solidity compelling respect, an 
titude toward herself which she was una 
to define, but which was agreeably flatter- 
ing. Above all, youth whispered its mes- 
sage to youth. Reserve melted and they 
were gay. 

As the car halted before her door Alden 


am a stranger,” he said, ‘and if I commit 4 
“ (Continued on Page 42) 
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The possession of a car which carries the 
emblem—Body by Fisher—is indicative 
of an appreciation of artistic design and a 
recognition of thesound investmentvalue 
of superior workmanship and materials. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Why is the 
elephant the 
Republican 


symbol ? 


—because the famous cartoonist, 
Thomas Nast, used the elephant 
in 1874 to picture the huge Repub- 
lican vote in the previous presi- 
dential election. Members of all 
parties vote for 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
fault I beg you to lay it to ignorance rather 
than to intention to offend.”’ 

“T do not understand,” she said. 

“In my country if one wishes greatly to 
become one of the acquaintances or friends 
of a lady he is so fortunate as to meet, it is 
his privilege to ask her permission to wait 
upon her in her home.” 

“‘And you wish to become my friend?” 

“Greatly,” he said. 

She considered, shook her head. “Not 
now,” she said, and, perceiving the hurt 
look in his eyes, hastened to soften the 
rebuff. “It is not that—you are offensive 
to me.” Her use of the word betrayed a 
slight unease in his language. ‘‘It is that— 
that I see no one. For reasons. It would 
not be polite even for an American to ask 
the reasons.”’ 

“Then I may not come?” 

“It is impossible; no one may come. 
No, I shall tell you the reasons, for you 
come from America, and I would not have 
one who is a stranger and a guest of my 
country mistake. It is not that I would 
not receive you, Signor Ware. It is not 
that I am what your Mrs. Jack Gilbery 
called tonight a snob. No. It is that— 
there is a grief, and matters I do not un- 
derstand.” Her voice trembled but did not 
break. ‘It is that I am unhappy for be- 
cause I love my father very much, but I 
have lost his love.” 

“That,” said Alden with conviction, “‘is 
impossible.” 

“By day,” she said—and having broken 
her reserve and spoken of her woe she 
found relief in telling it all to a sympathetic 
ear—‘‘by day he avoids me. He will not 
look in my face. He hides from me. It is 
true. It breaks my heart. At night he 
goes away. I have asked him why and 
where, but he makes answers which do not 
answer. I feel that it is not good. No. 
That my father should leave his house upon 
some business each night, and come no 
more until far in the morning—it makes me 
to fear.” 

“Your father is a distinguished scholar. 
Perhaps it is that he is engaged in some 
research among the manuscripts in the 
library.” 

“Tf it were that,’’ she said, “‘he would 
tell me.”’ She caught her breath. ‘Since 
the war,” she said, ‘““we are very poor. I 
do not grieve. No. I grieve that I have 
lost my father’s love. But it has changed 
him so. Ah, if you could but see how he 
was and how he is since the misfortune. In 
those days he had the power to make all 
happy when he was near. It was wonder- 
ful. Now he sees no friend. He grows 
aged. Helivesinsecret. It is my fear that 
he tries at night to make money by playing 
games.” 

“Gambling?” 

“That is your word. Yes. Or that he is 
engaged in some planning—which he would 
not have me know of. You will pardon 
that I speak so much of what is private to 
me—but I must give my reasons. Is it 
not?” 

Alden bent toward her and she met his 
eyes. “I am patient,” he said. 

“Patient?” 

“T remain in Florence,” he said. “TI 
shall stay and stay and stay—until you 
find you may admit me to your friendship.” 

“Signor!” 

“JT will not worry you—not in the 
littlest—but always I shall be here, wait- 
ing.”’ Then he smiled. ‘But you must not 
think harshly of me if I hope that sometimes 
we may meet as we have met tonight—or 
even if I try to bring it about. You will not 
always refuse invitations?” 

“Oh, signor, it is not thus it is done. I— 
you have bewildered me. I do not know. 
Yes, it may be that sometimes I will 
accept an invitation—sometimes.” 

So it became the business of Alden Ware’s 
life to see to it that the Princess Faustina 
and himself were invited to dinner by 
hostesses whom it would be difficult for 
her to refuse; and he succeeded, not, per- 
haps, beyond his deserts, but far beyond 
his expectations. In the course of a month 
he dined beside the principessa no less than 
four times, nor did he neglect his oppor- 
tunities. Even Mrs. Jack, who was im- 
patient with modern young men, admitted 
that Alden courted with efficiency and with 
fervor. But that he made progress was a 
thing no man or woman possessed eyes 
sharp enough to see. The princess locked 
her thoughts tightly, so tightly that Alden, 
buoyed by the bright hopes of his youth, was 
given no food for hope to feed upon. But 


| he came to know the girl, for—confidence 
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established in this foreign young man— 
she did not hesitate to be her natural 
self in his presence, nor, after that first 
night’s disclosures, to talk with him more 
freely than she would talk with any other 
human being. He came to know her, and 
his knowledge but deepened his admiration 
and his love. 

She was proud, not with the New Eng- 
land pride with which he was acquainted, 
but with that older, perhaps not finer but 
more comprehensible pride cast upon her 
like a radiance by centuries of noble an- 
cestors. It, like the New England pride, is 
not conscious of itself in its finest flowering, 
but is more easily injured, is conscious of 
wider gulfs, and is to be more cruelly, more 
acutely injured by what it deems, mis- 
takenly or rightly, to touch its code of 
honor. It may be artificial; it may set 
fictitious values upon fictitious wares, but 
when it is true to itself it is a splendid 
thing, let soviet and socialist and parlor 
reformer say what they will. 

Somehow the Principessa Faustina re- 
minded Alden often and often of that other 


princess who felt the rose leaf through any- 


number of mattresses. She was to him a 
princess from a fairy tale, and he, when he 
came to scrutinize himself, reached the 
conclusion that he was ill-fashioned indeed 
for a Prince Charming. Yet he did not 
despair. Patience he possessed, and grim 
determination—and something which grew 
from glamorous attraction, from youthful 
infatuation, to the stature and force of a 
fine, devoted, deathless love. 

Mrs. Jack—plain-spoken, delightful, 
helter-skelter old meddler that she was— 
became his ally and champion. She drew 
freely on her store of acquaintance with 
life and an uncanny insight into the reasons 
and ramifications of the nature of women, 
and did him much good. She was more 
acute than wise, more observing than philo- 
sophical, and not at all tolerant of any- 
thing; and it was her claim that she had no 
high regard for any human beings, but 
more especially not for women, being one of 
them and possessed of no vanities. She 
engineered for him what he could not have 
engineered for himself, and ventured what 
he would never have dared. - But the-height 
of her venturing was to invite a party of 
notables to a dinner in the ristorante La 
Buca, which Alden had discovered and had 
taken her to see. 

It was the sort of thing she liked to do, 
unconventional, upsetting to her foreign 
friends, but nevertheless enjoyed by them 
under pressure of her personality. In the 
language of the day, Mrs. Jack possessed 
the attribute of being able to get away with 
it; and knowing this well, she got away 
with more than the wildest fancy of her 
Continental friends could imagine. They 
feared her, but they loved her. She had a 
vogue without wishing for a vogue; she was 
a power while being careless of power, and 
over and above it all, as the young undersec- 
retary of the American Embassy put it dis- 
respectfully, she was a good egg. 

“T’ve arrived at a time of life when, 
heaven knows, the most catty couldn’t 
muss up my reputation. And so, at last, I 
can have a good time.” This: was her 
dictum, and she lived up to it. 

The dinner at La Buca was to be of a 
Friday night, and Mrs. Jack commissioned 
Alden to make the arrangements. It was 
to be an affair if the guest list could con- 
stitute an affair, for there were to be present 
the American Ambassador and his wife, 
popular figures in Italy; a great French 
novelist; the actual charming gentleman 
who was son to Husein, Arab king of the 
Hejaz; a duke and duchess—and others 
of such varied and glittering society as may 
be found in Florence during the season. 
The Principessa Faustina had been bullied 
into acceptance, and Alden was walking 
on air. 

Alden arranged for a table at the left of 
the inner room, and left the matter of food 
to the Brothers Molossi, who were amply 
to be trusted in that respect. This done, he 
continued to occupy his time until the 
evening in walking up and down the streets, 
not with an eye to architecture, but in the 
tenuous hope of catching a glimpse of 
Faustina. He was-a young man who did 
things with thoroughness and a single mind. 

The party was conveyed from Mrs. 
Jack’s to La Buca, a brief ride during which 
Alden experienced the joy of riding beside 
the principessa. If his pleasure was dimmed 
by the additional presence of an ambassador 
and an ambassadress he did not let it be 
known. He conducted them down the 
narrow stone steps, warning them at the 
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right place to duck their heads under the 
threatening timber, and the oldest Brother) 
Molossi showed them to their table with, 
many gestures and grimaces of welcome. 

The musicians were already there, for it. 
was mid-evening, and from the first mo- 
ment the party promised to be a tremen- 
dous success. From king’s son to Boston 
commoner, all were in carnival humor, 
adventurous, gay as only brilliant people 
can be gay, and the trousers of Caruso more 
than warranted all Alden’s enthusiastic 
press notices of them. 

No sooner had they settled themselves 
than the little fat tenor arose, fingering th 
enormous folds of his chin deprecatingly 
and thinking, doubtless, of the Leghorn 
sheep upon which he had wasted hi 
glorious voice. His round onion eyes made 
his apologies with that touch of diffident 
humor which seemed to live in them, a 
then concertina and guitar commenced the 
accompaniment to Santa Lucia, that song 
loved of the populace of Florence. His 
face grew redder and redder, his button 
nose pointed higher and higher, his gelatin 
cheeks quivered, and he was at his best. 
Even those clear, wonderfully powerful 
high notes were with him tonight. Per- 
haps Chianti had wafted away the fog in 
his throat of which he so often complained, 
and, ’as he finished, the room burst into 
an uproar of applause. The barytone with 
the sad parenthetical eyes smiled wanly 
and his parenthetical mustache and paren- 
thetical eyebrows took on an additional 
droop. 

The bibulous master of the concertina 
maintained that stolidity from which he 
never departed save in times of such stress 
as when Caruso dropped a five-lira note on 
the floor and could not find it under the 
feet of the patrons. Then he, too, demon- 
strated the soul of an artist. q 

“T am glad I have come,” said the 
Principessa Faustina to Alden. ‘‘It makes 
me to feel gay and to laugh. He is so droll, 
not so? And the eyebrows of the man with 
the guitar—so wonderful eyebrows. It was 
you who made that Mrs. Gilbery invited 
us here.”’ 4 

“Tf you enjoy it,’’ Alden said, “the place 
has justified itself.” a 

“Such a big words!” she exclaimed, 
“Come, we shall be comfortable and speak 
in Italian. Then I shall remember bi 
words to bewilder you.” 

She was happy as a child, charming, 
taking on new beauties with her un- 
accustomed vivacity. Alden never before 
had seen her so. She bubbled with talk 
and laughter. This, he thought, was her 
true self, a wonderful self, a self so lovable 
as to bring to her feet the whole masculine 
world. The desire to tell her so, the demand 
of words of love to have themselves spoken, 
became almost a physical pain. . 

“Ts there more?’’ she demanded. ‘Oh, 
I want much more! I want to laugh. I 
want to enjoy.” 4 

“There is much more,” he said. ‘‘ Wait 
until the man with the concertina plays his 
castanets against Caruso’s nose.” 9 


““Make him to do it—at once!” she 
cried, and Alden called out, as was the cud 
tom of the place, making known the princi- 
pessa’s request. ; 

“And then?” she asked. 

“Then comes the best of all,” he said 
“but it is a surprise. I have told not even 
Mrs. Jack.” ‘ 

“But you shall tell me.” 

“Not even you. You must wait.” 

“Cruel,”’ she said, and smiled into his 
eyes. 

The castanet player was demonstrating 
his uncanny skill—and a method of his 
own. He held the castanets in his left 
hand and rattled them with the nimble 
fingers of his right, not at all in the Spanish 
manner. It was amazing—and he ac 
complished the most absurd feats. He 
played tunes on Caruso’s nose while that 
gentleman endeavored to remain dignified 
and self-possessed. He wrung humor from 
the little wooden clappers themselves until 
Alden thrilled to the happy laughter of the 
girl at his side. 

“Oh,”’ she said, ‘“‘you do give me the 
good evening. I make you many thanks.” 

It was during this time that from the 
back of the room came subdued greetings: 
“The Cavalier.” ‘A good evening, Cava- 
lier.”’ ‘A glass of Chianti, Cavalier.” 

“You must not look,’”’ said Alden. ‘He 
is here—but you must not look until I say 
the word.” 

“Who is it that is here?” 

\ “The Cavalier. But you shall see.” 
\ (Continued on Page 44) 
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GMC Provides Economical Power 


And Speed As Well—The 
Vital Factors in Any Hauling 


GMC trucks have reduced trucking costs materially. 


First, because the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmission has 
provided greater pulling power with an engine of economical size, 
operating at a governed speed. 


Second, by providing speed in combination with this pulling ability. 
For speed means dollars, when profits are reckoned by the ton miles 
carried in a working day. 


Te aaigeed These economies, coupled with the even greater savings gained 
Anse Sanh through GMC Tractor Trucks with trailers, are profitable only with 
Baltimore “Montreal, Quebec Pag aac aus speed ranges provided by the GMC Two-Range 
Brooklyn *New York os 
“Buffalo sOskignd si.son 
Beaumont Omaha GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
{Charlotte Pittsburgh Division of General Motors Corporation 
| Cincinnati Parkersburg PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


_ Clarksburg *Pontiac 
"Dallas Rochester 
‘Denver *St. Louis 
Detroit *St. Paul 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Dayton *San Francisco 
El Paso *Seattle 


| Erie *Spokane 
Houston Salt Lake City 
‘Indianapolis Saginaw 

Kansas City San Antonio 
Los Angeles Shreveport 
“Louisville Toronto, Ont. 


Lincoln Vancouver, B. C. 

London, Eng. Washington 

‘Memphis Winnipeg, Man. 
*Direct Factory Branches 
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jerking and shaking when a pedal is 
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Chatter Cure into oil in crankcase. 
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mission bands. Saves cost of new bands. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

The guests began to shout their de- 
mands. ‘The drunken man, Cavalier.” 
“The Kaiser and the Emperor, Cavalier.” 
“Twelve Mothers.” ‘‘The Neapolitan 
Tough.” a ; : 

The little old man, smiling his benignant 
smile, pressed about him his frock coat and 
moved toward the front. It was a kindly 
old face in spite of fierce white mustaches 
and imperial, and Alden wondered what 
tragedy must lie behind, what story of 
disappointment, of undeserved failure. 
What turning of the world could have 
brought this artist of the first class to sing 
for coins thrown upon a plate in La Buca? 

The old man faced them, and lifted an 
empty fiasco from the table. It was to be 
the drunken man. 


“‘Now you may look,” said Alden. “But 


watch his face! Watch the changes of his 
face.” 

Faustina turned her head while Alden 
settled back to enjoy her enjoyment. She 
looked. Alden heard first a little sound in 
her throat as if she choked. He saw her 
eyes grow large and black, her cheeks lose 
their color. Her hands closed upon the 
cloth of the table and she half arose to her 
feet—and then she glanced for an instant 
at Alden with a look in her eyes which he 
would never forget. In them he read 
horror—horror of something she saw, and 
hatred of himself for compelling her to 
see it. 

And then she looked again at the Cava- 
lier. Her features softened; grief, woe 
unspeakable, showed themselves to his un- 
comprehending eyes. And then something 
very fine and admirable—something he 
was able to recognize as courage such as he 
had never seen. 

The Cavalier was rambling on, the room 
rocking with laughter at his mimicry. 
Slowly the principessa got to her feet, nor 
dared Alden put forth a restraining hand. 
She got to her feet and stood straight and 
slender, white and motionless, staring at 
the Cavalier. 

In a moment his eyes encountered hers. 
His voice seemed to clog, to stumble. The 
absurd expression of maudlin wisdom van- 
ished from his face to leave cheeks white as 
the hair upon his venerable head, and with 
an involuntary gesture he lifted his arms to 
the height of his waist and dropped them 
again. 

Silence fell. The diners sensed that a 
thing was happening before their eyes. 
Faustina pushed back her chair and took a 
step toward the Cavalier, astep and another 
step. 

“Father! Father! Is it this ——” Her 
voice failed. 

The old gentleman swayed, gripped the 
table for support, and averted his face. He 
spoke no word. Faustina continued to 
advance under all those prying, curious 
eyes, which must have seared her pride as 
with white-hot irons. 

“Come, father—we must go,’ 
in a cold dead voice. 

The Cavalier did not move, did not 
speak. He dared not raise his eyes to his 
daughter’s face, but Alden saw two dread 
tears of agony course down his cheeks. 

Faustina was at his side now, and Alden’s 
heart stood still. What was to come? How 
was this girl’s soul to manifest itself in 
this hour of calamity? She lifted her hand 
and gently touched the cheek of the old 
prince, her father, and it was to be seen 
how he quivered. 

Then, before them all, conscious or un- 
conscious of scores of staring eyes, she threw 
her arms about his neck and pressed her soft 
cheek to his. 

“Father. Father. Dearest father!” she 
said softly—and there was no accusation in 
her voice, no humiliation, no anger—only 
love and a great, deep, wonderful pity. 

Alden was standing. As Faustina began 
to draw her father away, to lead him 
toward the door, he pressed toward her. 
When he stood at her side she became 
aware of him, and fixing him with hard 
repellant eyes she said clearly, so that all 
might hear, ‘“How dare you intrude, sir! 
Have you not done enough already!” 

The boy stood, pale, humiliated, aghast 
at this ending to the joyous evening of his 
planning. He stood staring after father 
and daughter until they climbed the narrow 
stairs and passed through the ancient stone 
doorway. And then he followed in the 
footsteps, not following them, but seeking 
the air, demanding space and speed. Hat- 
less he plunged into the alleyway, and 
hatless he paced the cobbled streets of 
Florence until dawn broke in the east. 


’ 


she said 
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Without sleep, without breakfast, he 
sought Mrs. Jack at an hour earlier than 
decency sanctioned, but met her issuing 
from her door. 

“Young man,” she said with compressed 
lips, “I was going to your hotel. Where 
have you been? What have you been 
doing? What are you going to do?”’ 

“‘T_what can I do, Mrs. Jack?” 

“H’m. Don’t dare stand there and tell 
me that your Back Bay pride is in the 
saddle. Don’t dare to do it. What if her 
father did sing in a restaurant? What of 
it? Is it anything for you and your family 
and your neighbors to stick up your noses 
at? Suppose it does get out at home that 
the old dear sang for five-lira notes chucked 
onto a plate—what of it? He’s a prince 
just the same, and she’s a princess, and 
they were noble when Bunker Hill was an 
ant heap.” Her heat mounted. ‘I’m 
ashamed of you. You—you’re insular. 
You make me blush for my birth. Be 
still! I say he’s an old precious. Think of 
what it meant for him. Think of that! If 
he had a million ancestors not one of them 
ever did a thing that approached it. Not 
one. I—I would get down on my knees to 
him. And all for her. That’s love! The 
bearer of one of the noblest names in 
Florence to turn mountebank to keep his 
daughter wearing the clothes of decency. 
Do you think he didn’t die a fresh death 
every night? You and.your little horizon! 
I—you—don’t ever dare to speak to me 
again.” 

“But, Mrs. Jack,” expostulated the be- 
wildered unhappy boy, “I—you’re wrong. 
It’s not that. It’s that I did it. I am to 
blame for her being there—and facing that. 
What can I do? Whatever can I do?” 

“Do, you young idiot! Go marry her. 
If she won’t see you, break in! Climb the 
wall. She hates you. Of courseshe hates you. 
But what of it? I went there last night 
and had the door slammed in my face. 
I’m going to let them slam it again this 
morning if they get any solace out of it. 
There’s my car. If you want to be able to 
look at yourself in the glass without blush- 
ing, get into it and scoot!” 

“But”’—he looked at her beseechingly— 
“what can I say?” 

She sniffed. “Say? Say ‘I love you.’ 
If she won’t come into the room:say it loud 
enough for her to hear in the next room. 
If you can’t get into the house, shout it 
from the street. She’s wounded. She’s 
bleeding. She’s bruised in something more 
fragile than her flesh, and that’s her pride. 
Poultice it with love. Are you going to 
stand there all day like a gawk?” 

Before he could plan, before he could 
formulate the difficult words he was to 
utter, Alden found himself beside the door 
in the wall surrounding the old palace 
garden. He pushed the bell. The delay 
before response was of the briefest and he 
found himself peered at through a cautious 
crack by no less a person than Bianca. Her 
face was not clement. 

He handed her a card which she received 
stolidly. ‘Will you ask your mistress if 
she will receive me?” he asked clumsily 
enough. 

She withdrew, wordless, shutting the 
gate and leaving him to nose against its 
inhospitality. Presently: she returned. 

“The princess,” said she harshly, ‘‘di- 
rects me to say to the signor that she does 
not wish to see him at this time nor at any 
time in the future.” 

Having delivered this message she did 
not close the gate, but remained peering 
into his face with shrewd, eager old eyes. 
What she saw must have given her satis- 
faction. 

“Will the signor forgive an old woman?” 

“What is it, Bianca?” 

“Ts the signor bold and determined?”’ 

“T do not understand.” 

“Would the signor see my mistress at 
any cost to his dignity? Would he, perhaps, 
put his body in peril?” 

“Bianca,” said Alden in his misery, “I 
think I would risk my life to see your 
mistress’ face at a distant window.” 

“That,” said the old woman with a nod, 
“is love.” 

“Tt is love,’”’ said Alden. 

“T, whom you see here, have known it. It 
is good—though the young do not clearly 
understand the nature of it. Signor, I am 


but an old woman and a servant, but 
worship my little mistress as if she were 0 
the blessed saints. She would send mi 
away from her forever if she knew I thy 
bandied words with you—and then ) 
should die. But one takes risks for loy 
such as mine—and such as yours. I wi 
see her happy, signor, if it be but fora 
or a year. And there is no other road 
happiness but this one you are walking. ]{ 
isthetruth. I, who have lived long, know,’ 

“But she will not see me, Bianca. V 
can I do?” 

“T dare not admit you. I dare 
Nevertheless, if the signor is not af 
and if he loves my little mistress as a 
should love, he will find that, twenty p 
to his left, this wall may be climbed. T 
are places for the hands and feet 
library is at the left of the entrance, sig 
My master is there. It would be we 
avoid it. On the right is a small room, 
there my mistress weeps. I have said my 
say.” eB 
With that she elosed the door softly 
Alden hesitated an instant. His 
herited instincts were all against the eli 
ing of walls and the forcing of his pres 
upon young women who repulsed him; but 
he took resolution, scrutinized the wall | 
the promised handholds, and in an ins 
was astride the coping. For an instant 
felt indescribably foolish before he dro 
into the garden and so burned his bri 
behind him. But there he discovered th 
it was a far different matter to enter b 
glariously a dwelling house than it is 
scale a garden wall. He faced the gr 
stone facade of the building apprehensive 
It was not that he was afraid of the poli 
nor that he was alarmed for his perso 
safety; but he was in a state of terro 
he be made to be absurd. 


the principessa suffered the night befo 
and then, a trifle tardily, he remembered 
love for the lady herself and picked his way 
toward the stone archway, under which the 
door stood ajar. For all his resolution he 
could not help wishing he came sword ir 
hand with rascals to fight and blood to he 
shed rather than in a neat four-in-hand ti 
with nothing more dreadful in view than : 
scornful command to leave the premises. fh 
the good ancient days they stabbed a mar 
but did not laugh at him. They took thei 
romance seriously. 

Nevertheless, he did not draw back, evel 
when he reached the door, which evident} 
Bianca had left ajar for him. He opene 
the door and entered boldfy—at least h 
would not sneak and cringe like a pore 
climber—and stood in the square, bare 
cold-tiled hall. And there he made a de 
cision in which his stiff-necked Puritai 
ancestors had no small part. Instead o 
approaching the door behind which Biane 
had informed him he would find th 
principessa he turned toward the door 0 
the room in which sat the prince. ] 

The old gentleman sat in a stifi-backe 
chair staring before him with eyes that di 
not see. Alden advanced into the roon 
and waited, but the prince did not pet 
ceive him, so that it was necessary for th 
young man to continue until he could hav 
reached out to touch the other before hi 
presence was recognized. Then the prine 
raised himself half erect by his arms an 
dropped again into his chair. rf 

“Sir,” said Alden, praying for words, “ 
can offer no excuse for this intrusion, bu 
I can give a reason.” 4 

The prince’s eyes scrutinized his fae 
not in alarm, but rather with offende 
dignity; then Alden saw recognition kindl 
and resentment flame. 

“T know you,” said the prince; “yo 
were often there.” 

“Often.” f 

“And have you followed me here t 
demand a song of me; or shall I, ker 


impersonate for you the wine drinker?” 

“IT came because there is something 
must say to you. I presented myself 2 
your door, but was refused admissio 
There was nothing to do then but to clim 
your wall and force myself upon you.” 

“A strange method—but who am It 
object to methods? Nor am I of an aget 
eject you. Make your offer, but be n 
more offensive than the nature of yo 
business demands.” 

For an instant Alden did not compr 
hend; then he understood. The print 
knew him, recognized him as a habitué | 
La Buea, and took it to be fact that h 
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Fancy an ordinary kitchen table—five years 
old—selling for almost double its original cost 
after half a year onaroof top! And all because 
of a coat of Valspar Varnish-Stain! 


Let Mrs. Frances Caplan of Brooklyn,N.Y., 


tell you in her own words how it happened. 


“In order to keep my little son, who has a weak 
heart, away from excitement, and at the same time 
pleasantly occupied outdoors, I resurrected an old 
discarded kitchen table, Valsparred it, and in a 
cozy corner up on the roof Bobby and I played 
many a game on the nice shiny table. We had 
many a meal up there, too, and I taught him his 
ABC's, 

“One day my husband came home and said we 
would have to sell our furniture as the office was 
planning to send him to Chicago for a several years’ 
stay. We brought down the old table to hold the 
cut glass during the sale, intending to leave it in 
the rooms after everything was sold. You can im- 
agine my astonishment when one woman asked me 
would I sell her the table. And all I had done to it 
after its long stay on the roof, exposed to the ele- 
ments, was to wipe it off with a dust cloth!” 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 
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“List to the Tale of an Old Pine Tabine 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


Mrs. Caplan’s letter is only one of hundreds 
we have received telling of the great satisfac- 
tion given by Valspar Varnish-Stains. You, 
too, will find them invaluable in brightening 
up and making new again the woodwork and 
furniture about the house. 


ALSPA = 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself 
plus beautiful transparent stains. With one 
stroke of the brush you Valspar and Stain, 
bringing out the full beauty of the grain. 


These Varnish-Stains are ideal for finishing 
floors, furniture and all woodwork, indoors 
and out. They are waterproof and accident- 
proof and can be washed freely with hot water 
and soap. They are easy to apply, dry dust- 
free in 2 hours and hard overnight. The col- 


ors—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Cherry and Moss Green. 


VALENTINE'S 


| VALSPAR 


PEA ANISH STAIN) f 


Send in the coupon below for a sample can 
—enough to finish a small table or chair. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 

atright. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 

Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) | Valspar-Stain . C] 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra, | Choose 1 Color 
Print full mail address plainly. Clear Valspar . (] 

Valspar-Enamel [_] 

Choose 1 Color 

Valspar Booklet (] 


Dealer’s Name 


Address 


Your Name. 


Address 


S. E. P.7-5-24 


Rog. Us. Pat.OfF 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 
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A set of Lincoln Shock Absorbers will make 
a world of difference in the riding qualities 
of your car. You don’t have to pick your 
way or crawl at a snail’s pace over a stretch 
of rough, rutted road or broken-down paving. 


These quick-acting Lincolns control the 
springs by snubbing the sudden rebounds 
that cause shocks and bounces. 


They come in sizes for all cars. Experts can 
tell you they are the simplest, strongest, 
fastest working and most satisfactory shock 
absorbers on the market. 


For All Cars—$15 to $36 Per Set of Four 


THE SATURDAY 


DEALERS—JIn the past season the 
demand for Lincolns has more than 
trebled. Write and let us show you 
how to open a Lincoln Department 
and get the bulk of your local shock 


absorber business. Ask also for 
name of jobber in your territory who 
distributes Lincolns. 


LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY : 2649-59 No. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
Export Dept., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Canadian Factory: Lincoln Products Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
intrusion must have some connection with 
that place, or another place desiring to 
make use of the genius the old man 
realized the possession of. ; 

Alden flushed. That he should be mis- 
taken for the agent of a cabaret was not 
flattering, and for an instant his eyes 
hardened with resentment. But it was of 
brief duration. The old prince sitting there 
under weight of his affliction, suffering 
under what he must have regarded as 
blackest crime against his name and lineage, 
nevertheless was wholly admirable. He 
suffered, but no mark of suffering was 
permitted to exhibit itself to this stranger, 
nothing but a calm splendid dignity. It 
was splendid—the manner in which he 
awaited the fresh, the supreme affront 
which he foresaw—the bartering for his 
services as a mountebank. Alden did a 
thing which his training and his city had 
ill equipped him to perform; he stepped 
for: an instant out of his character as an 
American, became Old World, possessed of 
a manner not ashamed of some degree of 
exaggeration. He stepped back a pace and 
bowed from the waist, and into that bow 
he managed to put respect, admiration, 
esteem, those things for which the old 
man’s soul must most greatly have hun- 
gered. 

“Prince de’ Billiati,” he said, ““I came to 
say two things. The second of these is that 
never in my short life have I been com- 
pelled by any man’s conduct to such respect 
and admiration as by your own.” The 
speech did not sound stilted in that room 
and in those circumstances. “I was-present 
last night. I went out from that place 
knowing that I had stood in the presence 
of the greatest courage of which man is 
capable. That is the second thing I came 
to say.” 

“Tt is not what I expected to hear,’’ said 
the prince. ‘‘And the first thing you came 
to say?” 

Alden gathered words. He was not 
aware that other eyes beheld him than the 
prince’s, or that other ears listened. Had 
his ears been attentive he might or might 
not have heard a soft rustle at the door. 
There may have been no rustle. 

“The first thing I came to say,” he 
began, “is, that though I know I am un- 
worthy the daughter of such a father, or of 
the father of such a daughter, I love the 
Principessa Faustina with all my heart and 
soul. It was to say that to her that I came, 
that I have forced my way here. It seemed 
to me that I could not be at peace until she 
knew it as I know it.” 

“You are magnanimous, sir,” said the 
prince coldly. 

To that Alden had no reply to make. 
The words hurt him as he had never been 
hurt, wronged him, put upon his young 
honesty and fine youthful intentions an 
unendurable taint. 

All this showed upon his face with such 
fidelity that the prince lifted his hand and 
said in a voice somewhat altered, ‘‘I wish, 
sir, to withdraw those words.” 

Alden bowed, and presently continued. 
“T love your daughter,” he said. “All I 
ask is your permission to tell her as I have 
told you.” 

“Have you reason to suppose she will 
wish to hear you?” 

“None.” 


July 5, 1924 | 


There fell a brief musing pause, which | 
the prince ended by saying, “‘You are the | 
American.” 

Alden’s heart bounded at this. 
had mentioned him to her father! 
an American. My name is Alden Ware.” 

The prince nodded. ‘‘My daughter de- 
clined to receive you. What do you hope | 
to gain by my permission?” “ 

“Nothigg-but the privilege of telling her | 
face toface what is the truth: That I love 
her’ with all my strength, and honor her 
mie all my soul—to beg her to become my | 
wife.”’ | 

“You are young, and have, perhaps, 
been bitten by the butterfly of romance. 
You will have no regrets? I know som 
thing of the pride of the people from, which | 
you spring.” ae 

“Romance! I had forgotten romance,” 
said Alden. ‘‘But there is romance;. 
confess that I am romantic—without shame, | 
I have dreamed of being your daughter’s — 
knight, of wearing her glove! I want to 
be her knight, sir, and you may laugh at 
me if you will. My heart is hers, | am 
hers, all I possess is hers—and, if she would 
knowing my love, toss me her glove from a 
window as I pass, and nothing more—I 
should be content. But those things do not 
happen. Even that is more than I may 
hope.” i 

“You would marry the daughter of a 
man who played the clown in a cheap 
wineshop?”’ ; 

“T would marry the daughter of the man 
who proved himself the finest gentleman 
living by doing that thing,’ said Alden. _ 

The prince bowed. “After all,’’ he said, 
“youth and the romantic point of view 
alone may stand upon the heights. But we 
old men have our pride. It may be some 
thing less worthy than pride. I am un- 
aware of my daughter’s opinion of you, but 
I cannot grant you the permission you ask, 
We have come so low that we may accept 
nothing.”” Hearose. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Ware.” He extended his hand. “That is 
alle vhinkss i 

6é But ” i / 

“My daughter has declined to receive 
you. There remains nothing to discuss. It 
seems she has taken her decision.” 4 

Alden turned, having no recourse but to 
bow his acquiescence and withdraw. The © 
prince remained standing, following him 
with kindly, sorrowful eyes. The boy 
passed from the house, down the graveled 
walk and through the gate in the wall. 
Then with reluctant steps he turned to the 
left, past the uprearing of the rugged stone 
wall of the old palace, his head bowed, his 
heart sore and despairing as only the heart 
of youth may become. He had journeyed 
to Florence for romance; he had found it, 
and it had dealt ill with him. 

Above his head was a tiny window 
piercing the masonry—a window crossed 
by iron bars which must have had some 
ancient story to tell. A hand, a small 
white hand, appeared, birdlike. Some- 
thing grayish and soft dropped at Alden’s 
feet, and he stopped, stared, lifted it in his — 
fingers. It was a glove, still warm and 
fragrant. He held it, unbelieving, in his 
palm; he stared upward unavailingly. For 
a moment he stood immovable, then his” 
chin lifted from his chest, his eye glowed, — 
his heart sang, and he turned to retrace 
his steps toward the gate in the wall. 
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(Continued from Page 24) ’ 


mother, Mr. Wallace’s mother, the nurse 
and the baby. It was the only thing to do. 
If that baby had lived it would not have 
been more than two years before he would 
have been reciting the story of Chicken 
Licken and Henny Penny. On the whole, 
it was a good day’s work. 

I met Irma Hyde at the dinner that the 
Blakes gave to celebrate the fact that they 
were still living together after two years of 
married life. 

“Tm putting you next to Irma Hyde,” 
Mary Blake whispered to me, ‘‘ because I’m 
sure you'll like her. She’s very literary; 
quite a highbrow, in fact.’ 

“They tell me you write,’ said Irma 
when we were seated at the table. 

“Yes,’”’ I murmured gloomily. 

“How thrilling,” she said. “You must 
meet such interesting people.” 

“T do,” replied despondently. ‘Charley 
Dickens and Bill Thackeray are my dearest 
friends. And hardly a day passes that I 
don’t see the late Lord Tennyson ——” 


“How perfectly adorable,” said Irma. — 
“Do you know, I get the most wonderful — 
ideas for stories, only I don’t get time to 
write them. If you and I could get together ~ 
some evening I could tell you the ideas and 
you could write them.” 

“That would be grand,’’ I said without 
enthusiasm. 

““Wouldn’t it!”’ said Irma. ‘‘Here’s one — 
that would make an awfully cute story. 
This actually happened to a girl I went to 
school with; she used to be my married 
sister’s chum.” 

““Won’t you have an olive or something?” 

I said. 

“Tt seems that this girl—I’ll just give you~ 
the outline, and of course you can write it” 
up in your own way; this girl 4 

Surreptitiously I slipped one of the 
bichloride-of-mercury tablets that I always 
carry with me into Irma’s gin. She died 
shortly after, they tell me, in horrible 
agony. It served her right. 


\ —Newman Levy. 
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Where’s the fun in just driving around town? 


In All The World No 
Car Like This 
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Increase Your Week-End Touring Radius 


Os 


RE youa boulevard tourist? Do you stick 

to the same old familiar routes within 

smooth, easy distance from home? If you do, 

you re losing the big “kick’’ in motoring. For 

the real joys lie in the open spaces—reached 

in the same driving time if you have a power- 
ful, easy-riding car. 


Look at the map above. What delights await 
you weekly if you had a car that would make 
such trips as surely and as comfortably as the 
powerful Jewett. Perhaps you hesitate, with 
good reason, to attempt such longer trips with 
a lighter, less able car than Jewett, although it 
cost about what Jewett costs. But Jewett, 
remember, is built for hard service, high mile- 
age, recreation without vexation. 


Why Be a Concrete Crawler? 


If you're going to have any fun on your 
week-end trips you've got to have a car that 
can get away from the army of concrete 
crawlers—take side roads comfortably. 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


Jewett increases your touring radius be- 
cause it has big six power and performance. 
Think of the thrill of handling full 50 horse- 
power ina Paige-built motor! Sustained speed 
is yours, easily, quietly, safely, indefinitely! 


“Big-League’ ? Power—That’s Why 


You will notice Jewett’s amazing power 
countless times daily in its quick getaway. You 
run around the “crawlers.” Accelerate from 
5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high. You 
will notice Jewett’s power in marvelous pull- 
ing over poor roads—in scampering up hard 
hills in high where most cars shift or stall. 
Whatever your route you breeze steadily 
along in Jewett, conscious always of “big- 
league” power. 


Whatever your speed or route, comfort is 
yours in Jewett—comfort you never dreamed 
possible. Jewett weighs 2805 pounds— 200 to 
400 pounds more than “light” sixes. There’s a 
6-inch-deep frame; Paige-Timken axles, front 


AIGE BUILT 


ETT SIX 


and rear; all-steel universal joints. Jewett is 
husky. Its substantial weight makes it hug the 
road, even at the higher speeds Jewett own- 
ers enjoy. You go farther and finish fresher 
because of Jewett’s club-chair comfort. 


All Jewett bodies are loungy. Seats are com- 
fortable; tilted just right. Lots of legroom for 
the tallest. No cramped positions. 


Master of Miles—$1065 


Increase your touring radius. Get the real 
fun out of motoring—cover new ground— 
reach strange places. You can do it with a 
Jewett! Sample the open roads and the by- 
ways. Leave the city tourists behind. Thrill to 
the delights of rolling country. Visit that camp 
or lodge. Have a real demonstration in a 
Jewett. You'll find that, for $1065, you can be 
in company with splendid cars costing much 
more than Jewett, which are known for their 
easy mastery of miles. There’sa Jewett dealer 
waiting to show you. [624] 


Coupe $1250 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 


? 
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' There's 
Place 


Wherever you see the United 
Motors oval sign you can be 
sure that there’s the place 
for real service. 

Thousands of authorized 
representatives of United 
Motors supply repair parts 
and specialized service on 
the eight nationally-known 
equipments shown on the 
official sign. 

. It isn’t mere chance that you 

find United Motors author- 
ized service wherever you go. 
It is the result of a national 
Service system which has 
been carefully worked out to © 
Serve you. 
Surely it’s good business. 
judgment to see to it that 
genuine repair parts and 
specialized service are fully 
utilized in any work done on 
your Car. 


Write now for our latest Directory 
of Authorized Service Stations. 


Unrrep Morors SERVICE 


General Offices Detroit, Michigan 


INCORPORATED 
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he would go on to Martinsville and be there 
to start selling first thing in the morning. 
But his call average was shot to pieces now. 

Well, no need to stand here for half an 
hour. Might walk around the burg. But 
not with this heavy baggage. Why not 
leave it inside the door of Katzenberger’s 
store? He picked up the bags and stepped 
to the door. Katzenberger himself was 
standing in the doorway frowning down 
Main Street, wishing there was some way 
of waking up the town. ‘‘Mebbe a zale on 
something,” he was thinking to himself. 

Donaldson entered. ‘Missed my car,” 
he explained. 

“So?” said Mr. Katzenberger absently. 

“Should think they’d run cars to Mar- 
tinsville oftener.”’ 

“Too many they run now,” declared 
Katzenberger. ‘‘People come ofer here to 
shop and rush around chust pecking at 
merchandise. No dime to look at anything. 
The next car back they must catch. How 
can I zell them a bill of goods?” It was a 
long speech for Katzenberger, but he felt 
deeply on this subject. ‘‘Two cars a day, I 
vould like to zee,’ declared the merchant. 
““Chust two.” 

“Something in that,” agreed Donaldson. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes he stood 
there talking with the merchant. And 
then suddenly into his mind flashed the 
reply Katzenberger had made him when he 
had asked ‘‘How many rolls of this pat- 
tern could you sell if the price was right?” 
Katzenberger had replied promptly, “A 
garload—eef the price vas right—but id 
ain’t.” 

Now just how much was there behind 
that remark? Katzenberger was not a man 
to deal in wild flights of imagination, nor 
yet in figures of speech. He was a man who 
thought down close to the floor all the 
time. Caster-minded, as it were. He had 
actually thought carload or he would not 
have said carload. And he could have the 
jobber’s discount on a carload order— 
seventy-five rolls. 

“Mr. Katzenberger,” he shot the ques- 
tion, ‘‘how would you go about it to sell a 
carload of linoleum—if the price was right?” 

Mr. Katzenberger was no longer buying. 
He had given this young fellow an order. 
Now he was merely chatting, his hands 
behind his back, fingers interlaced, business 
guard down. 

“Vell,” he said thoughtfully, ‘“‘mebbe I’d 
put on a big zale.”” Something in his mind 
began to buzz. Sale? “Have a big Lino- 
leum Veek. Everywhere advertise it. Prind 
up some big circulars with special prices, by 
boys send them out everywhere—all over 
the coundry.” He was gesticulating with 
his hands now. ‘The front windows put 
full of linoleum all veek, and newspaper ads 
all over the coundry, ‘Big Bargains in Lino- 
leum at Katzenberger’s this veek—Laying 
free. Come in and zee the new padderns, 
from the factory direct.’”’ 

He stopped as he caught the eager look in 
his listener’s eye. “‘That’s making belief 
like anybody could zell a garload,’”’ he 
stated with a shrug, and tried to turn his 
attention indifferently to the vista of Main 
Street as it stretched out before them under 
the slanting rays of the afternoon sun. 

But it was too late. He had let down his 
guard to a very serious young salesman two 
thousand three hundred and eighty-five 
miles from a girl whose picture at that mo- 
ment came up between him and the 4:23 
trolley for Martinsville, which stopped mo- 
mentarily in front of the door and was now 
rolling out again. 


ye months after Katzenberger’s New 
York Furniture Store—Furniture, Car- 
pets, Crockery, Pianos on Easy Terms—had 
received and disposed of its carload of 
Beardsley linoleum in one grand big Lin- 
oleum Week, Arthur Donaldson was on his 
way home to the Annual Christmas Tray- 
elers’ Round-Up of the Beardsley Linoleum 


| Company. And as his train rolled East, on 


some half dozen railroads solid cars of 
Beardsley linoleum were rolling West, each 
car consigned to an individual dealer in 
Donaldson’s territory. 

To go back a bit in our story, five months 
before Donaldson had returned to the town 
of his first carload order on telegraphic ad- 
vice from Katzenberger that the car had 
arrived; and for a solid week, lost to the 
home office, he had worked with that mer- 
chant to put on a linoleum sale that “cov- 
ered Webster County’s floors in a week,” as 


a free puff in the editorial columns of the 
Webster Daily Banner had expressed it. 

Then he had said a grateful good-by to 
Katzenberger and taken up the trail with a 
tried and proved plan for selling an entire 
carload of linoleum between sunup Monday 
morning and midnight Saturday night. 

In his sample case were page and half- 
page and quarter-page newspaper ads, need- 
ing only minor changes to adapt them to 
any furniture store in any town. Also hand- 
bills and store placards and photographs of 
the three linoleum windows, not to mention 
a notebook full of ideas in connection with 
the sale. : 

In his pocket was a letter from Wainright 
explaining how, by Watching his Watch 
and Standardizing His Sales Talk, he might 
speed up and increase his calls to an average 
of 4.12 and his sales to 3.3837. But under 
his hat was a strong suspicion that no mat- 
ter how other things might be sold, the way 
to sell linoleum, in that country at least, 
was to forget all about railroad time-tables 
and interurban schedules, and just camp in 
a city or town until he had induced one 
furniture dealer in that town to buy a car- 
load of Beardsley linoleums, and then, 
leaving with that merchant the ideas and 
copy that would sell it when it arrived, go 
down to the railroad depot or the trolley 
station and wait for the next train or trolley 
to take him to the next town. 

Now, as he rolled East, he smiled to him- 
self as he went through the home-office- 
correspondence binder in his grip. Stopping 
at one letter he read with mock severity, 
““*T am pained to note, Mr. Donaldson, that 
your daily Call Average has fallen to 1.346 
and ( 
mockingly. And then he turned to the suc- 
ceeding letters, with their at first veiled and 
then openly demanding requests for infor- 
mation as to how he was selling linoleum by 
the carload! 

He grinned broadly. To none of these re- 
quests had he given a satisfactory answer. 
To be sure, on Friday night of the week of 
Katzenberger’s sale he had written a long, 
enthusiastic letter to Wainright, telling all 
about the plan; and this letter he had 
meant to mail just as soon as the sale was 
successfully over on the morrow. 

But on Saturday noon the clerk at the 
Franklin, House, where he had stayed that 
week, had handed out with his room key 
another baronial envelope. And this letter 
contained what had been to his mother a 
perfectly innocent piece of news, but one 
that had made Donaldson see red. 


“The only excitement this week has been 


My, my!” he chided himselfim 


the Tennis Club dance. Your father—yes, — 


heis feeling much stronger now—and I went 
down for a short time to look on, and it was 
a pretty, pretty sight, I can tell you, with 
the beautiful decorations and the girls in 
their lovely evening frocks and the men in 
their Tuxedos. 
ber who was there. 


Let me see if I can remem- — 
Well, there was Edna ~ 


Gale with Roy Chatterton, and Mildred 


Leavitt with Harry Crabb, and that pretty 
little Virginia Crews with tall Will Andrews, 
and Eleanor Wheeler with your boss, Mr. 
Wainright, and ——” 


“Wainright!’’ he had gasped. Wainright! 
With Kleanor Wheeler? Why, he must be 


almost old enough to be her—well, her big 


brother, at least! But then, older men ha 
always fallen for Eleanor—it must be her 
self-assurance. But 
Standing there in the lobby of the Frank- 
lin House he had reached into his pockets 
and drawn out his enthusiastic letter to 
Wainright, all ready to seal and mail as 
soon as he should have the final sales figures 
that evening; and stepping over to the 


wastebasket by the telephone booth he had — 


torn it into shreds. Grim, challenging lit- 
tle shreds. 


qr 


Pee ENE BEARDSLEY, of the 
Beardsley Linoleum Company, arrived 
from Florida on Monday and had himself 
driven right to the office. President Beards- 
ley was one of those rarely gifted men who 
seem to be perfectly capable of running a 
business successfully by showing up at the 
office on alternate rainy Fridays in May 
and December. 


For one thing, he had the faculty of biting 


boldly into the hardest kind of business nut 
without breaking the kernel—or his teeth! 
And he always threw the shells away 


\ (Continued on Page 50) 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


Where downright sturdiness is a 
first condition of popularity, Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car is invariably 
spoken of in terms of praise. 


So universal, in fact, is the car’s 
reputation for doing unusual things, 
that the unusual no longer excites 
surprise. 


Dopnpse BrotHEeERS DETROIT 


Dovse Brothers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
promptly, no matter what or who they 
were. 

By Tuesday noon President Beardsley 
had bit into the sales-department nut. “‘He 
might make a good statistician, but he’s a 
hell of a sales manager,’’ had been his com- 
ment on that kernel after going over the 
portfolio of Individualized Pep Letters Nos. 
1 to 8 inclusive which Wainright had sub- 
mitted to him as one of the most important 
exhibits in connection with his trial months 
of stewardship as sales manager. 

“Why doesn’t he send the salesmen slide 
rules with time-tables printed on ’em, and 
be done with it?” he grunted. 

By Tuesday afternoon he had been re- 
minded tactfully that the men would arrive 
Thursday for the Annual ‘Travelers’ 
Round-Up and—of course he would not 
forget about the President’s Prize which 
vs be presented at the big dinner Friday 
night. 

“Oh, yes, the President’s Prize.” 

Well, he must look after that tomorrow 
when he went to the city. It was some- 
thing he never delegated, the selection of 
this prize. He enjoyed buying it. His 
method was to look around until he had 
found something that he would have only 
dared dream of himself in his younger days, 
and then buy it, regardless of price. 

A graphologist, studying President Beards- 
ley’s handwriting, would have known from 
the wide-open bottoms to his f’s and his g’s 
that niggardliness was not one of his char- 
acteristics. When he gave, he gave some- 
thing handsome. 

The following day, in the city, after a 
luxurious luncheon at a luxurious café, with 
a luxurious cigar in his mouth, he strolled 
forth up the avenue, window-shopping for 
the President’s Prize. 

First a perfectly wonderful piece of lug- 
gage in the window of an exclusive sporting- 
goods shop took his fancy. But he promptly 
rejected that—wasn’t startling enough. 
Then he almost bought a super something- 
or-other radio set concealed in a wonderful 
hand-carved cabinet, but voted that down 
as being of no use at all to a salesman on the 
road. 

And then he saw the watch! It was a 
watch such as he had dreamed of for years, 
but never supposed existed. A squarish 
watch with the handsomest dial he had ever 
seen, and the handsomest case he had ever 
seen, and the handsomest chain attached. 

Stepping into the store he announced, 
“Tll have that squarish watch in the 
window.” 

The clerk, a pimply faced young upstart, 
smiled condescendingly. ‘‘That watch and 
chain sell for fourteen hundred dollars, sir,”’ 
he informed him in what he tried to make 
an awesome tone. 

‘Did I ask how much it cost?” snapped 
Beardsley. “I said I’d take it.’”’ Which 
quite promptly changed the young man’s 
manner. 

Beardsley pulled out his check book and 
wrote a check for fourteen hundred dollars. 
“Now hold this watch until Mr. Wainright, 
the sales manager of my company, tele- 
phones you the inscription to engrave in the 
back case. And send the watch out to 
Hampden to my office—Beardsley Lino- 
leum Company—by special messenger Fri- 
day afternooon. Get it there by five o’clock 
without fail.” And hestalked out, satisfied. 

Meanwhile at the plant all was excite- 
ment. The men—twenty of them—had all 
arrived, and the place was overrun with 
them. Excited. Consumed with curiosity 
to know who had won the President’s 
Prize—for the Beardsley Linoleum Com- 
pany, unlike most companies, kept the 
men’s standing secret right up to the night 
of the banquet, figuring rightly or wrongly 
that they would try harder if the thing were 
kept mysterious. 

In fact it was not until Friday morning 
that the figures were all tabulated and 
Wainright called up the jeweler and gave 
him the inscription and the name to engrave 
in the watch case. 

At five o’clock Friday afternoon, with the 
big dinner at which the President’s Prize 
was to be presented just two hours off, 
Wainright sought out Arthur Donaldson. 

“‘We’re going to have a number of in- 
formal talks this evening,” he said, ‘‘and 
I’m going to call on you to tell us how 
you’ve managed to land all these carload 
orders. So be prepared to give a little talk.” 

At that same second a special messenger 
from the city was delivering into the hands 
of President Beardsley a small package con- 
taining a fourteen-hundred-dollar watch and 
chain. 
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In the privacy of his office Beardsley un- 
wrapped the box, took out the handsome 
velvet case and, opening it, fed his eyes on 
the watch of his dreams. 

“By George, but that’s a beautiful time- 
piece!”’ he informed himself. ‘‘It looks al- 
most as beautiful as my first shiny dollar 
watch looked to me when I was a kid—and 
I didn’t think there were any thrills like 
that left!” 

He lifted the watch out of the velvet case 
and turned it over respectfully in his hand. 
Then with his big thumb nail he pried open 
the back cover, squinted his eyes and read 
the fine script engraving: 


ARTHUR DONALDSON 
IN RECOGNITION OF HIs 
HAVING SOLD THE LARGEST 
VOLUME OF BEARDSLEY’S 
LINOLEUM EVER SOLD BY 
ONE SALESMAN IN A PERIOD 
OF ONE YEAR. 
WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 
R. W. BEARDSLEY, PREs. 


“Donaldson—Arthur Donaldson? Must 
be that young fellow from the sales depart- 
ment that we sent out West a year ago. 
Wainright said nothing about him last 
summer when we were going over the sales 
quotas of the various men for the first six 
months. Must look into this. Anyway, 
he’s a lucky young man to get a watch like 
this. If it doesn’t make his eyes pop clear 
out of his head I’m a rotten purchasing 
agent for a prize for a young man!” 


Iv 


HE Round-Up Dinner was served in a 

large private room in Hampden’s exclu- 
sive Town Club. The menu was one that 
made even Simpkins, the club’s steward, 
glow with pride to think that he was stew- 
ard of a club boasting a member who could 
order—and pay for—a dinner like that! 

The dinner itself was finished, and now 
the cigars were being passed—Beardsley’s 
own, made and boxed for him in Havana. 

At the center of the big horseshoe table 
Sales Manager Wainright was nervously 
taking a drink of water, trying to clear the 
huskiness in his throat, preparatory to 
making the opening talk. He arose. Presi- 
dent Beardsley moved his chair back a foot, 
crossed one leg over the other and prepared 
for an evening of boredom. He hated the 
mechanics of business anyway, but par- 
ticularly he hated this sort of thing—this 
banqueting and—well, this whole three-day 
jazz-’em-up party. : 

Wainright was speaking. ‘‘ Men,’ he was 
saying, ‘‘speaking for Mr. Beardsley and 
myself, and my associates here at the home 
office, I want to say that it gives us all the 
greatest pleasure to welcome you here to- 
night and 

“He can leave me out of that,’”’ com- 
mented President Beardsley mentally, 
hitching his cigar half across his face with 
his teeth, a trick that he often fell into when 
worried or preoccupied. ‘‘That’s Donaldson 
over there—that good-looking dark-haired 
young man with the serious mouth.” 

Mechanically he put his hand in his coat 
pocket. Yes; the package was there all 
right. He glanced at Donaldson again and 
pictured the watch chain across his vest. 

As for Donaldson, he was hardly thinking 
at all. Leastwise not of what was going on 
around him. He was mentally rehearsing 
the happenings of the afternoon. He had 
seen Eleanor! And there were certain 
signs! Very favorable! For one thing, she 
had said in her offhand way, “If your jazz 
banquet is over in time tonight, Arthur, 
why not stop in on your way home and give 
me a little Burton Holmes on your Western 
travels? I’ll be up if the porch light’s on.” 

“All through the year,” Wainright was 
saying—and how endlessly he was talking— 
“‘we here at the office have tried to back up 
you men out on the firing line. In fact, I 
think I may say that never before has the 
home office taken such pains to help each 
man individually bring out the best in 
him—his latent possibilities—as we have 
endeavored to do this year by making a 
study of each man’s individual potentiali- 
ties and os 

“That mess of Personalized Pep Letters, 
or whatever you call ’em, I suppose you’re 
referring to now,’’ commented President 
Beardsley to himself, hitching his cigar to 
the other corner of his mouth. “I don’t be- 
lieve you’re much of a sales manager. No 
imagination. Your idea of progress is to 
add ten cents’ worth of sales to last year’s 
dollar’s worth. Mine is to add twenty-five 
cents’ worth at least.” 

“As you all know, men,” Wainright con- 
tinued, ‘‘tonight the big secret is to be let 
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out. The winner of the President’s Prize is 
to be announced. As Sir Philip Gibbs so 
effectively put it, ‘Now it can be told!’ 
But before I do tell—before the year’s 
silence is broken and the name of the fortu- 
nate man is uttered, I want to take a few 
minutes to bring out forcefully the point 
that I have been hammering at in my let- 
ters for the past few months.” 

Once again President Beardsley’s cigar 
started its half rolling, half hitching course 
from corner to corner of his mouth. ‘He’s 
a hell of a sales manager to work for a man 
like me,”’ he suddenly decided. Whereupon 
he subsided and smoldered for five minutes 
while Wainright talked on. 

“And now, gentlemen, it gives me very 
great pleasure to announce the winner of the 
President’s Prize; but before the prize is 
presented I am going to ask him to tell us 
how he did it—not only exceeded his quota 
by the largest percentage, but sold more 
Beardsley’s linoleum in the past year than 
any other Beardsley salesman has ever sold 
in a year’s time. How he manages to sell 
carloads of linoleum where most of us would 
sell ten or fifteen rolls! I am going to ask 
him to talk before he receives the prize, for 
knowing what the prize is as I do, 1 am sure 
he will be unable to collect his thoughts for 
a speech after our president has done his 
part. Gentlemen, I call upon Mr. Arthur 
Donaldson, winner of the President’s Prize, 
to tell us how he has done it!’’ 

Donaldson, flabbergasted, came back to 
earth with a bump! He found himself stand- 
ing up suddenly, with all eyes on him and 
his ears full of applause. He cleared his 
throat. He blinked his eyes. Then, coming 
to, he squared his shoulders and set his jaw. 

“Good type,’ commented President 
Beardsley, narrowing his eyes to an ap- 
praising squint and secretly informing him- 
self that this was the kind of young man to 
whom a fourteen-hundred-dollar watch and 
chain ought to go. 

‘Well, fellows,” he was saying, “I can’t 
make a speech, but I’ll be glad to tell you 
how I stumbled onto this carload idea.” 

“Like the modest way he gets under 
way,’’ decided President Beardsley. ‘‘And’’ 
—glancing up and down the table—‘“‘he has 
the crowd with him already.” 

“You see, it all came about through an 
accident. One afternoon last summer I was 
hurrying to make a call in a little town out 
West and I dropped my watch on the side- 
walk and broke 

At the word “watch” President Beardsley 
came as near jumping as President Beards- 
ley had ever come in his life. He sat up. 
Watch? Dropped it and broke it? Fine! A 
watch as the President’s ,Prize was an 
inspiration. 

“Well, it was a lucky accident for me,” 
continued Donaldson. 

And then he went on to tell simply, un- 
affectedly the whole story. How he missed 
the car to Martinsville. How he went back 
and fell to talking with Katzenberger. How 
he stayed right there until he finally induced 
him to sign on the dotted line for a whole 
earload of Beardsley linoleum. 

“When I left Katzenberger I glanced at 
my watch and found that it had stopped— 
at six o’clock—and it’s been six o’clock ever 
since. I find that it often takes six-o’clock 
selling to close a carload order, but ——”’ 

Every man in the room was sitting for- 
ward in his chair listening. That talk was 
like news of a hidden treasure to them. It 
would mean heavy increases in commissions 
for every man of them, once they hit the 
road again. 

The idea was so simple! Why had none 
of them stumbled on it before? Why hadn’t 
the factory thought of it? This young fellow 
decidedly had the goods. 

But poor President Beardsley! His face 
was a study! And his mind! Running 
around in frenzied thought circles—‘‘ Well 
T’llbedamned !— Welll’llbedamned!’’—The 
watch! The perfectly good fourteen- 
hundred-dollar watch in his pocket! He 
couldn’t present that! Not to a man who 
sold by the carload instead of by the hour! 
He wouldn’t even use it if he had it! Why, 
he owed his success to a busted watch! 

Complete consternation! ‘‘WellI’llbe 
damned ! Well—Well— Well? What? Quick! 
What? Donaldson will be through talking 
ina minute. The President’s Prize—what?” 
Frantically his cigar hitched from corner to 
corner, across and back, across and back 
again. Then suddenly it stopped stock-still 
and he clamped his teeth down onit. “What 
if he is young?” he demanded of himself. 
“Wasn’t I when I started this 
Three minutes later Donaldson wound y 


his talk. 


\ 


“Well, you see, 
enough—and it’s really Katzenberge 
course, not mine—but I have found th: 
takes a heap of selling to get it across 
dealers. But somehow—well, you fel 
know how it is, if you have a big ide 
start with and a house like this behind j 
you can put over ’most anything!” , 

And Donaldson sat down amid the r 
ing applause of his fellows—applau 
genuinely hearty that there could be 
mistaking the good will behind it. At 
head of the table President Beardsle 
cool, collected, waiting calmly for his | 
in the program. When the applause ha 
subsided he arose slowly, removed the cig: 
from his mouth and spoke. =| 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘ ‘you are all 
to be surprised at this year’s prize 
ordinary prize would fittingly reward th 
young man who .has discovered how § 
make us all more effective in our work 
more prosperous. No article of me 
dise could adequately express my pe 
gratification—and I believe yours as 
if I read your faces aright—for his con 
tion to our common welfare.” 

A pause, deliberate, prolonged. 

Hushed expectancy. 

“Tt may come as a shock to those 
who were not in the secret—and I 
add that very few were—to learn that 
sales manager, Mr. Wainright, has resig 
that post to take an important positioj 
our New York office in charge of a new d 
partment of marketing research which w 
be particularly necessary if we are to carr 
out this carload-selling idea iis 

Now it was Wainright’s face that 
study! The president was right—very 
were in on the secret! And it was a sh 

“And so, gentlemen, the office of -. 
manager being vacant, it struck me that thi 
job of sales manager, and the salary tha 
goes with it, might be a fitting prize tt 
present this evening to our friend and 4 
worker, Arthur Donaldson! 

“That, I believe, concludes our event 
program,” announced the president wher 
the applause had died down. 

And while the men were still gathere 
around shaking hands with their astonisher 
new boss, President Beardsley might hay 
been seen at the edge of the crowd slippin 
a certain squarish watch into his own waist 
coat pocket, a smile of quiet satisfactio 
playing around the corners of his mouth 
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Ten minutes later a terribly excited youn, 
man was leaning forward peering anxiousl} 
out of a dashing taxi as it rounded the cor 
ner of Twelfth Street into Greenw 
Avenue. Yes! The porch light was still 

A grinding of brakes. A dollar bill. 
husky “Keep the change.” -% 

The dash up the steps. The almost 
sudden opening of the front door. “‘S-h-h-h 
Don’t wake mother and dad. I had ana 
time getting them off to bed at 10:30 
What’s the big excitement?” 

“Eleanor! I’ve been made sales m 
ager! Cross my heart! President’s P 
All those carload orders, you know! 
more traveling! Be right here at hom 

If you’ve ever been through it youl 
you'll understand how it happened. So 
how, there they were, standing in the 
talking in excited whispers and fee 
rather strange toward each other, af 
whole year of separation, with almost 
width of a continent between them. 
then—it couldn’t have been as mud 
three minutes later—there they we 
each other’s arms! With the year and 
continent behind them and a glorious 
in front of them! 

A future that had to be plunged into r 
away! Who should they invite to th 
ding? And when should it be? Whow 
they have stand up with them? What 
of a wedding dress? Where should 
live? How should they furnish the dinin} 
room—oh, millions of terribly import 
questions to be settled—at once! The 
the luxuriously furnished living room, 
its soft shaded lights and its snuggly co 
A steady-murmur of low voices, Arthur 
deep and almost husky, Eleanor’s soft an 
musical, talking, talking, talking. 
lengthening periods of wonderful silene 

Finally Eleanor stifled a languo 
yawn. ‘Arthur, dear, what time is it 
way?”’ , 

Arthur pulled out his watch—the w 
he had been selling by for six months. 

“Six o’clock,’”’ he said with a grin. 

And, scandalously enough, the 
premonitory signs of a December daw 
that moment revealed the face of 
grandfather’s clock in the hall. And it ¥ 
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Beaver Wall Board goes on in a 
jiffy and with so little muss and 
litter, that transformations like 
the above are effected practically 
without interruption to business 


‘here are any number of placesin new 
onstruction, as well as for remodeling 
ad repairs, where genuine Beaver 
Vall Board will save you time, labor 
ad money. Mail the coupon and find 
ut about it. 


Saw It—Nail It—Paint It 


enuine Beaver Wall Board is made 
tirely of tough, new Spruce Fibre, 
minated under tremendous pressure. 
iomes in large, smooth panels 32 and 
3 inches wide and from 6 to 16 feet 
mg. Easily handled. Quickly applied, 
irect to studding or over old walls 
nd ceilings, with hammer and nails. 
‘he only wall board completely sealed 
nd sized on both sides, ends and 
dges, with patented Sealtite formula. 
‘equires no priming. Saves $5 to $10 
er average room in painting cost alone. 
he Art Mat Surface gives charming 
ecorative effects. 

You can get genuine Beaver Wall 


Board in Standard or Jumbo weights. 
Also ask about Beaver Tile Board, 
widely used for making white tile 
kitchens and bathrooms. Costs only 
one-tenth as much as ceramic tile. 


Experts Make Special Plans 
for You—Free of Charge 


Our Beaver Free Plan Service is a 
department of Wall Board Experts — 
who work out special plans, specifica- 
tions, estimates, color schemes, etc., 
for thousands of Beaver users annually. 
The service of this department is open 
to all. You merely submit your building 
problem. We study it and furnish plan 
suggestion to you in a workmanlike 
and usable form, free of charge. 


The Coupon Will Bring Details 


Are you planning anew home, factory, 
garageP Have you rooms that need 
re-doing —ceilings that are shabby? 
Mail the coupon. We will send a free 


The beautiful painted and panelled 
result lends distinction to any store 
and is easy to keep clean and attrac- 
tive for many years 


Before You Repair or Remodel 
Send for the Free Beaver Plan Book 


copy of the new Beaver Plan Book. It 
tells all about Beaver Free Plan Service 
—how to use it, etc. Tells also about 
the advantages of genuine Beaver Wall 
Board — its wide versatility — how to 
apply, finish, etc. 

If you need Beaver Wall Board see 
your local dealer in building materials 
or lumber. Your local carpenter can 
do the work. 


The Beaver Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. A-7, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thorold, Canada London, England 


Manufacturers of 
Beaver Wall Board 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
and Plaster Products 


Sold by Leading une 
Lumber and PLAN BOOK 
Building Material 
Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Enjoy a Real Tour on 


BALLOON 
GUM-DIPPED 
CORDS 


HESE remarkable low-pressure tires 

have so thoroughly taken the strain 
and fatigue out of continuous driving that 
touring now offers motorists a new and 
exhilarating sensation. 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords reduce de- 
lays and increase the distance that can be 
safely covered daily. No detouring to 
avoid bad roads; no slowing down at cut- 
up stretches. A higher average speed 
without dangerous spurts. 


Such advantages have already put full- 
size Firestone Balloons on many thousands 
of Cars. 


Motorists of long experience have been 


the first to realize how great a develop- 
ment the true Balloon Tire is—how 
much it adds to comfort, safety and car 
conservation. 


Follow their example and recommen- 
dations in making the changeover on your 
car. Insist on Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords— mounted on the small diameter 
wheels, built by Firestone and applied 
anywhere at low cost by Firestone Service 
Dealers. 


For it is Firestone gum-dipping, Firestone 
design and construction and the special Fire- 
stone wheel equipment which assure you 
the full measure of balloon tire superiority. 


Proc Webbe SOP ER DOL DAR 


FACTORIES: 


AKRON, .OHLO 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
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How to judge 
tobacco 


The true test lies inside the 
pipe—not in the pedigree, 
says Mr. Krob 


In the following letter Mr. Krob points 
out that once we are past the infantile 
stage of ‘taking the watch apart to see 
what makes it run,” we learn that true 
happiness is a matter of appreciation 
rather than of analysis. How do you feel 
about it? 


Lorain, Ohio 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
Most people who are buying Better Light 
look up at the fixtures we install and say, 
“That’s wonderful,’” when they should not 
even ‘be interested in the fixtures. They 
should look down at their desk-top or 
counter or work-bench, where they actu- 
ally use the light. They always want to 
consider it ‘‘F.O.B.”’ the lighting fixture, 
instead of ‘‘Delivered’’ to the working 
plane, where it is to be utilized. 

Personally, that’s the way I look at 
tobacco. Many manufacturers go into de- 
tail telling us where their product is raised, 
how it is blended, how long it is aged and 
how well it is packed, and place this infor- 
mation before the public in their adver- 
tisements. 

Why should we care whether tobacco 
is raised in the Sahara or on an iceberg, 
whether it is a blend of ‘‘57 Varieties’’ or 
run-of-the-mine, or whether it comes 


packed in cork or cast-iron containers? 
I buy my tobacco because of the way it 
tastes in the pipe. 
Edgeworth. 


That’s why I use 


Sincerely yours, 
K. M. Krob 

As the producers of 
Edgeworth we are of 
course vitally inter- 
ested in its pedigree. 
We are absorbed in 
the blend of Edge- 
worth and in its cur- 
ing—in every detail 
of its development. 
But all our 
} work and experi- 
ment and study 
has but one ob- 
ject—that Edge- 


its worth ‘‘ De- 
livered— Pipe.” 

And that’s all 
we. expect you to be interested in. 

A great many men like Edgeworth and 
have written to tell us so, but it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that a// men will like it. 
Perhaps you will find something in Edge- 
worth to dislike—we’d be glad to know 
about it. 

Beto us 
worth so 


send you free samples of Edge- 
that you may put it to the one 
and only test that counts. If you like it, 
so much the better for us both. If you 
don’t—well, that’s that! 

Write your name and address to Larus & 

Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
. Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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THE FALLING BEAN 


Excusing himself, going out to be in his 
office before three o’clock, the closing hour 
of the bean and stock markets, Benmore 
Hooper walked, head down, oblivious of 
the sharp dangers of the automobiles and 
bicycles of the streets of Washington at war. 
It was not that he himself had believed in 
backing beans to the utmost—not alone in 
word but in deed. In the bean market, as 
well asinthe press! It was not that he him- 
self was practically ruined by the fall in 
beans. But all these others—his own staff, 
the other department staffs, the intelligence 
officers, home and foreign, the accelerators 
of public opinion, the general publicity 
staff! All that magnificent organization of 
propaganda for the country, going on, 
cheerful, contented, completely functioning 
today, and within six months’ time, gone— 
all dissipated, its members precipitated into 
private life! 

Head down, brooding, he passed un- 
certainly :back to his personal suite of 
offices. Gree ‘ 


qr 


NTO the dark, empty, echoing corridor of 

the deserted Senate Office Building came 
from an unlighted office the sound of a 
strong, sonorous barytone voice. It was 
Ben Bumpus Boone, the possible future 
candidate for the presidency, practicing in 
the twilight his coming speech before the 
national convention of the-Furious Farm 
Defenders. Dated from that important 
event, it would be sent in advance to every 
newspaper of consequence in the United 
States. 

“Fellow citizens in a great republic— 
Mister Chairman,” the measured voice be- 
gan: “‘The bean, sir, is a little thing. It 


| sounds absurd for me to say to this en- 


lightened gathering that the fate of nations, 
of freedom, of civilization itself hangs today 
upon so smallathing. And yet, who in this 
vast assemblage, within the hearing of my 


| voice tonight, would have the boldness to 


assert that this apparently preposterous 
statement is not a commonplace of the 
world’s news today? 

“Let us take, sir, very briefly, a rapid 
survey of the place of the bean in the mili- 
tary art as recorded by the historian. It 
was Alexander, sir ” The rolling pe- 
riods went on. 

The dark-faced stranger, listening in- 
tently at the closed door, waited alone in 
the long, vacant hallway for their con- 
clusion. 

“Yes, my friends, yes,”’ they rolled on. 
“‘A bean seems a little thing—a very little 
thing! But, sir, is it not precisely the little 
thing today—in science, in medicine, in 
industry—upon which the mind of man is 
focused; which, in the providence of God, 
sums up today in the stupendous totality 
of human effort, human duty, human 
achievement? And if we, in this great crisis 
of the world, but do our own little thing— 
our bit, so called—no more will be required 
of us. 

“Let no one complain, then, that he can- 
not have a perfect part in this great turning 
point in the history of the race. The strug- 
gling farmer, who strives his best to make 
two beans grow for the world’s market 
where there was but one before; the hum- 
blest housewife, who against all pleading 
rigidly conserves her beans upon the na- 
tion’s beanless days—who will say that 
these have not made their sacrifices, done 
their bit, given their national service? 

“But as for the man—if there be such— 
the glutton, the self-indulgent weakling, 
the man who, in secret or in public, with 
unbridled appetite evades or will not en- 
force upon himself this first, most sacred 
fast of patriotism—this national conserva- 
tion of the food of war, the motive power of 
armies—let him beware! The spirit of high 
self-sacrifice in this nation did not die at 
Valley Forge. It is electric in the air today. 
And the coward, the craven, the weakling, 
who will not make this prime sacrifice, upon 
which the conscience of the American peo- 
ple is so aroused today—better far for him 
that he lay in the trenches of the Hun when 
the armies of the enlightened West, well- 
fed, full-nourished, invigorated by the free 
and daily sacrifice of a free people, rise and 
overwhelm them with freedom’s towering 
tide—strong with the food of pioneers, the 
strength of civilization’s hardy freemen.” 

Concluding from the ensuing silence that 
the speech was done—for the time, at 
least—the dark serious stranger in the hall- 
way at last turned the knob, and walked 


(Continued from Page 13) 


into the half dusk of the senator’s outer 
office. 

““Who’s there? Who are you?”’ boomed 
the hearty voice of the recent speaker from 
the obscurity of the inner room. 

““My name is Browne,” said his visitor, 
with a touch of restraint. 

Ben Bumpus Boone, having snapped on 
the electric light, observed him closely. A 
tall dark man, with heavy tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and an oblong golden key—the 
well-known Phi Beta Kappa key of schol- 
astic excellence—shining against his dark 
vest. 

“Come in, Mr. Browne,”’ said Ben Bum- 
pus Boone. ‘‘Mr. Browne, what can I do 
for you?” 

“Your secretary, Mr. Jones, is not here?” 
asked the dark stranger, with a touch of 
hesitation in his voice. ; “ 

“No, sir,’ said the senator. “‘No, sir, he 
has gone for the day. Is there anything 
I can do?” 

The stranger looked up and then down 
before answering. ‘‘Well, perhaps,’ he 


“said. ‘The time is short, and the matter is 


very urgent.” 

“Go ahead, sir. Tell me, by all means,” 
said Ben Bumpus Boone in his free gen- 
erous manner. “‘Perhaps I may be able to 
help you—who knows? Sit down, Mr. 
Browne. Tell me what it is you wish.” 

His visitor, being seated, looked up 
gravely. ‘It concerns his aunt— Mrs. John 
Jared Jones,’ he stated. 

“Oh, yes?” said Mr. Boone, with the 
rising accent of one waiting for further 
information, and watching now quite in- 
tently. 

“You know her of course—or of her?” 
asked the stranger, continuing his ques- 
tioning. 

“Well, slightly,” said the senator, after 
a considerable hesitation in his turn. “‘Very 
slightly. But yes—yes—I can say, perhaps 
that I know—or know of her. Why?” 

The stranger did not respond at once, but 
sat as if waiting for the senator to go on. 

“You know, perhaps, of her financially?’ 
he asked again finally. 

““T have understood, sir, that she was a 
woman of large financial means, sir, if that 
is what you mean,” said Ben Bumpus 
Boone, watching him now very closely in- 
deed, as he saw the other was also doing 
with him. 

“Then you have heard perhaps the vari- 
ous stories about her operations?” asked 
the other—the visitor with the spectacles 
and soft polished manner, still evidently 
feeling his way. 

“About what operations?”’ asked Mr. 
Boone sharply. 

“You have not heard the stories about 
her?”’ asked his visitor, still cautiously. 

“No, sir, I have not, sir. What stories, 
sir?” asked Mr. Boone, his voice still more 
metallic. 

“That the aunt of your secretary has 
been selling beans!”’ 

“What!” exclaimed the popular states- 
man, still more harshly. 

*““Short—upon the bean exchange! Ten 
thousand tons! And several hundred 
shares of all the bean carriers!’’ the stranger 
proceeded, concluding finally his statement. 

There was now a well-marked silence. 

“Just what does that mean?” asked 
Senator Boone, finally breaking it. 

“Do you not know?” the stranger asked, 
his grave searching eyes upon him. 

“INioy sin.” 

“Selling short—that is, to take advan- 
tage of falling prices?’’ he asked, and looked 
up for an understanding—an understand- 
ing that he did not get. ‘‘You know that 
much?” 

“No, sir. No, sir. I have no knowledge, 
thank God, sir,” said Senator Boone, his 
voice now growing both stronger and more 
rapid, ‘‘none whatever, of the operations of 
Wall Street or of the bean market—or of 
finance of any kind, Iam glad tosay. What 
is it that you mean, sir? What are you 
driving at?’’ asked the senator, his voice 
now growing ever louder and more rapid. 

The visitor, after another hesitation, at 
length reached into the inside pocket of his 
finely cut but quiet suit, and drew out a 
typewritten paper. 

“Have you seen this, Mr. Boone?” he 
asked with great politeness, in the manner 
of one approaching a subject from another 
angle. 

Ben Bumpus Boone, reading it, gave a 
great start. ‘““‘War Department! Cease) 
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buying beans. Order 17,263!’ he stam. 


mered. ‘‘Do you mean that this is true— 


authentic!’’ a 
“Tt is,’ said the polite but still-faced 


stranger, with his grave eyes always on his — 


face. y 
“Tf that is so, then the war is over! T 
war is done!” ; 
“You did not know it then, before—yo 
have not seen this document before?” 
asked the grave-eyed stranger, this un- | 
identified Mr. Browne: . | 
“No, sir. I certainly did not, sir. Why, 
sir?’? demanded Ben Bumpus Boone, now 
very loudly indeed. ‘Why, sir?” 4 
“Then you would not know what I have 
come to see you about,” his soft-voiced but 
alarming visitor told him. i 
But Ben Bumpus Boone would not be 
put by. ‘‘ What is it, sir? Of what are you 
speaking? It is my right to know! I in- 
sist!’’ he cried out loudly. , 
The still-eyed and mysterious stranger 
answered him now very calmly. 4 
“Tt is this story that is starting on its 
way through Washington about the aunt 
of your secretary.” 
“Yes? And what,” asked Senator Boo 
confronting him—‘‘ what is that story?” 
“The story I have already spoken of 
that your secretary’s aunt is in the bean 
and stock market today, selling beans and 
the bean carriers short on a tremendous 
scale. In anticipation of the end of war!” 
The popular senator and future possibility 
for the presidency sprang upon his feet. 
“It’s a lie—a lie—a damnable and out- 
rageous lie! An invention of my enemies!” 
he cried; and striding rapidly across his 
inner office he closed its door into the outer 
room. ‘But if it is so,”’ he cried in a low- 
ered but not less serious voice—“‘if this 
man—or his aunt—or any of his relatives— 
in any way or on any pretext, by any sub- 
terfuge—is selling beans upon the secret 
information gathered in my office—then he 
will leave—without waiting for his hat!” _ 
He stopped suddenly as an idea struck 
him. “I willsend for him. I will bring him 
here at once. You shall make your charges 
in his presence!” exclaimed Ben Bumpus. 


Boone. d 
“That would perhaps be best,’’ agreed 
the grave and reticent stranger. a 


“Yes,” said Ben Bumpus Boone cere- 
moniously, and stopped again as he took up 
his desk telephone. * a 

Central finally answered him. Going 
from one number to another, he sought his 
confidential publicity secretary, Mr. Jones, 
until he located him at length at the 
home and by the private telephone of his 
broker. _ 

“Come,” he said harshly. ‘And come 
a-running. I want to talk to you!” : 

Until Mr. Jones arrived the two who 
awaited him sat, saying very little, watching 
different objects in the sparsely rea aa 
room, glancing only hastily at intervals at 
each other. 

At last the hastening secretary openet 
the outer door, stood before them in t 
entrance to the inner room. 

Rising and confronting him, Ben Bum-— 
pus Boone spoke. p 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, with extreme cere- 


moniousness, “‘this gentleman, here behind 


me, has made, sir, a very serious charg 


He states, if I understood him, that, taking 


advantage of information secured by you 
while in the employ of this office, your aunt 
has been speculating heavily, in great su 
upon the stock and bean exchanges.” 

“Again!” said the voice of the strang 
from behind him. 


And at that, Ben Bumpus Boone was — 


silent, astonished, relieved by the sudden 
change of expression upon the face of the 
man before him. 

“Why, damn me!” said John Bunyan 
Jones, the confidential publicity secretar 
of Ben Bumpus Boone, with a strong e 
phasis on the last word, and started forw 
with his hand outstretched in greeting. 

“Don’t you see, chief? Don’t you under- 


stand?” he cried gayly. “This is Q. V. 3— 


of the intelligence department!” 


The face of his chief, while it changed ex- | 


pression, did not yet relax. 


“Then why in thunder didn’t you say 


so?’’ he asked the now smiling stranger. _ 
“T was waiting for you to begin,” the 
latter told him. 
And Senator Boone, standing still, starte 
smiling slowly, tentatively himself. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“You must remember that from the first 
I was instructed that you must know noth- 
ing. That you were to have no knowledge 
of your secretary’s aunt’s operations in the 
markets,” his visitor was saying. ; 

And Senator Boone now started laughing 
heartily. 

“‘ And that in no case should I come here 
or communicate with you,’’ said the 
stranger, Mr. Browne, the mysterious 
Q. V. 3 of the intelligence service. “That it 
was just as well that we did not meet each 
other. And indeed I would not be here now 
if it were not necessary. If it were not for 
your danger.” 

- “My danger!” said the popular senator 
from the agricultural state, his broad smile 
fading as these words recalled him to the 
present situation. 

“This story that’s starting out—about 
your aunt!” continued the grave stranger 
in the dark-rimmed glasses, turning now to 
Mr. Jones, the secretary. 

“You know how it goes,” he said, “from 
the tipsters and New York financial corre- 
spondents to the various general and de- 
partmental heads of publicity—at the 
lunch hour, at the Rendezvous. From the 
heads of the publicity bureaus to the ste- 
nographers and the lady publicity assist- 
ants. And then, of course, it’s all out—all 
over Washington.” 

“Yes,’”’ said the two before him. : 

“‘ As it is now—starting all over Washing- 
ton that the aunt of the secretary of Ben 
Bumpus Boone is plunging again in the 
bean stock market.” 

“No!” exclaimed the two other excited 
voices. 

“And you know what that will mean— 
the first announcement to the world—pre- 
maturely—through a so-called leak in this 
office—of the greatest secret of the ages— 
that this war is over—that the War Depart- 
ment has ceased buying beans!” 

‘Which is tantamount tothesame thing!” 
said Ben Bumpus Boone, with stiff lips.. 

“Yes,’”’ said the grave visitor. “It will 
be a most notable scandal; one that will go 
down the ages.” 

“What shall we do? What can we do?” 
asked the white-faced secretary. 

“You must resign! Get out of here! 
Go!” exclaimed his chief, waving both arms 
in his emotion. ‘“‘Before my enemies get 
busy! We must forestall them! You must 
resign.” 

“But that alone would merely confirm— 
exaggerate the rumor,” the quiet-voiced 
and grave-faced Mr. Browne, the Q. V. 3 
of the telephone and the intelligence serv- 
ice, pointed out. “Lead possibly to an 
investigation.” 

“That’s it!’’ said the pale-faced Mr. 
Jones. 

“But he must go—get out of Washing- 
ton! At once! That’s sure!’’ said Senator 
Boone. 

“Yes,” agreed his visitor calmly. 

“Well then! Well! What would you do? 
What shall we do?” exclaimed the highly 
popular senator, walking in great perturba- 
tion up and down his inner office—in 
marked contrast to the quiet Mr. Browne. 

The latter waited before making his low- 
voiced reply. 

“There is but one thing which can be 
done now,”’ it came at last. 

“What? What?” 

“Mr. Jones’ aunt must die!” 

The gleam of understanding, which 
quickly sprang into the rolling eye of Ben 
Bumpus Boone at this abhorrent and un- 
natural suggestion at first, as quickly died 
away. : 

“Why? What good would that do?” he 
asked, in evident disappointment. 

“In Honolulu,” explained young Mr. 
Browne, of the intelligence service. 

The eye of the listening statesman was 
aglow again, waiting as he went on. 

“Where Mr. Jones must go at once—on 
urgent call—to take charge of her estate, 
as sole heir and executor.” 

Ben Bumpus Boone, the possible future 
people’s candidate for President, leaped to 
his feet. “You’ve done it! You’ve turned 
the trick! You’ve saved my life!”’ he cried, 
and wrung the quiet well-dressed visitor’s 
long hand. 

Turning now to his waiting secretary, he 
attacked the problem before him with his 
characteristic vim. “You must go. Go. 
At once. To Honolulu. On the next train! 
When does it go—the next train go?” he 
cried, as his chain of thoughts came to him. 
And turning to his desk he threw one paper 


one accustomed in youth to the operation: 


after another into the air, with:the vigor J 
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of the hayfield, in the dim hope of finding | 
Pacific Coast time-table. : = 

“Get your hat. Go home. Get the nex 
train. We will take care of the death no 
tice—and the notice of your resignation,’ 
he was crying. 

“T will take care of that personally, inf 
the press,’’ said the quiet voice of My 
Browne, of the intelligence service. _ 

Handing his hesitating assistant his ha 
Senator Boone, with his well-known ir 
sistible vigor of manner, clapped him y 
the shoulder. 

“Good-by. God bless you, my boy!” h | 
said. ‘And we will let you know by ciphe 
how your aunt’s account in the stock an 


bean market is going.” 
Iv 3 

HE news of the death of the aunt 6 
John Bunyan Jones in the press | 


America was very simple, a mere stickf 
or two under the Washington date line; 


ye 
PRIVATE SECRETARY’S AUNT IS DEAT 


WASHINGTON, Oct. The sudden d 
announced here today, of Mrs. Catherine Pri 
Jones at her city house in Honolulu, rem 
one of the most remarkable figures of the Pa 
Islands. Succeeding at the death of her } 
band, John Jared Jones, to his vast planta 
Catherine Jones has been called by the nati 
the Pineapple Queen. Although by nat 
tiring and very little seen, Catherine Jones 
a woman of great force of character, and 
immense fortune has been invested by he it 
dealings in all the exchanges of the world— 
especially in agricultural ag rae which 

as bought a 


although so far removed, she 
sold tremendous quantities by cable durn 
the past half dozen years in the markets of thi 
country. D2 

Her nephew, John Bunyan Jones, for 
past few years the confidential secretary | 
Senator Ben Bumpus Boone, is named as 
sole heir and executor of her estate, estimate: 
several million dollars. He has already left 
Honolulu to take charge of his new interes 


Rarely—perhaps never—has Wash 
ton been so stirred by publicity as by thi 
brief announcement of the death of t 
most picturesque operator in the bean an 


Ben Bumpus Boone. It fell like a thun 
clap upon the real judges of real news—th 
news behind the news in the newspap 


per went from mouth to mouth: 

““What—dead? The aunt of thesecretar 
of Ben Bumpus Boone already dead! 
Honolulu! And John Bunyan Jones 
ready on his way there—to manage his im 
mense estate! The war is over!” 

The inference was too plain—to those i 
Washington who knew anything at all. | 
there was any doubt before that the 
Department had ceased buying beans, t 
the end of war was now at hand, it 
now destroyed. 

The price of the bean plunged downwar 
in the bean market; the bean-carrier 
road stocks following from the open 
The private wires from Washington to Wa 
Street were never idle; the tipsters 
Washington’s financial correspondents di 
not take their clothes off for twenty-fou 
hours—scarcely took their telephone 
ceivers from their ears. And at the | 
hour at the Rendezvous Restaurant t 
was talk of nothing else among the s 
faced, discouraged set of publicity men an 
women who gathered there. There was ni 
a man—scarcely a lady—publicist who di 
not realize that the end of their won 
working efforts in the war was come; t 
their long happy conferences at lunche 
time were over; that soon they would 
scattered again across the country, see 
another job in a land whose labor marke 
was already flooded with publicity age 
even before the addition of this great b 
trained up by the grim necessities of wa 

Benmore Hooper, the great governm 
publicity agent, seeing the changed ¢ 
pany, silent at their lunch hour, reali 
their hard situation, could not repress 
groan. 

It seemed unthinkable that all this w 
derful machinery of publicity, of accele 
ing and directing public opinion—this 
art built up at such tremendous cost by 
combination of the American press age 
methods with the best and most succes 
methods of the military secret-service pr 
aganda of Europe—should be lost entir 
to the Republic at the closing of hostili 
But how could it be otherwise? Who wi 
there to continue it? And as his mind wen 
over this, he thought also of himself, of 
many others who, backing up their wort 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

‘their publicity by their deed, had bought 
beans and the bean carriers in the open 
market, assisting in that rise of prices, that 
prosperity, which is so essential to a coun- 
try engaged in a great war. 

A sense of resentment, of injustice, came 
over his fine sensitive face. What right had 
John Bunyan Jones—what right had Ben 
Bumpus Boone—always so ostentatiously 
their friends—to withhold their private in- 
formation from the Government’s publicity 
agents—from the accredited agents of a 
country at war; and give it to this distant 
woman—this aunt of John Bunyan Jones, 
in the Sandwich Islands? This wealthy 
woman, whom no one ever knew; whom no 
one would ever see. Who now lay dead—so 
suddenly dead, in Honolulu! It was not 
mere negligence. It was bald and delib- 
erate treachery. 

Benmore Hooper turned toward his table 
with a bitter exclamation. 

“Ben Bumpus Boone,” he pledged him- 
self, ‘‘will never be President of this coun- 
try! Not if I can help it!”’ And looking 
about the changed and melancholy scene 
he knew that all these somber lunchers, all 
these ex-newspapermen and magazine men 
and poets and lady publicists who had been 
gathered into the publicity service of their 
country through the war, would feel the 
same; and, once recalled to their respective 
homes at the close of war, would act ex- 
actly as he would in this matter. 

Turning, he walked over to his own 
table—the large well-filled round table of 
their conferences, about which so many 
long happy profitable lunch hours had been 
passed. No one now laughed or called to 
him. Even the youngest and most attrac- 
tive lady publicist at the right hand of his 
seat looked up as he sat down, giving him 
a wan, mirthless and bitter smile. 

“Tt is a travesty, is it not?” she said. 
“Almost grotesque.” 

“What?” he asked her sharply. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“This is beanless day,” she told him. 

He only groaned. ‘‘ Wait until Ben Bum- 
pus Boone comes up for nomination for the 
presidency!’ he said once more to himself, 
bitterly, between his teeth. 
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T WAS twilight again in the Senate Office 

Building. Again the voice of Ben Bum- 
pus Boone boomed dully and half intelli- 
gibly from his closed office into the deserted 
corridor, in rehearsal for the oncoming con- 
vention of the Furious Farm Defenders. 

“The bean, sir ——” it began, and 
stopped, broken. 

Inside, Ben Bumpus Boone, clutching his 
thick hair, walked back and forth in intense 
agitation across his inner office. 

“T can’t do it. I can’t go through with 
this!” he cried aloud. “It is a farce. 
Worse than a farce!” 

Falling heavily into his swivel chair, he 
groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 
He groaned—and suddenly looked up. For 
there was someone in his outer office—a 
knock at his inner door. 

“Come in!”’ cried Ben Bumpus Boone, 
springing to his feet, turning on the light. 

Before him stood the still only partially 
known Mr. Browne of the intelligence serv- 
ice, the mysterious furnisher of the dope 
upon which the profitable but disastrous 
operations of Mr. Jones’ aunt had been 
founded in the bean market. 

“What is it? You look ill!” asked his 
visitor solicitously. 

Ben Bumpus Boone raised his eyelids, 
browned and bruised with his sleepless 
nights. 

“That accursed aunt of my secretary! 
That aunt of Jones! Oh, why did I—un- 
skilled in finance as I was—let him have 
her speculate in beans?” 

The other gazed in sympathetic silence 
through his heavy glasses as the senator 
went on. 

“It was my fault, in a way,” he said. “I 
know it. I am too friendly—too complai- 
sant—too easily led. I am willing to do al- 
most anything for my friends—for my 
humbler subordinates—for the common 
people; and so I have often laid myself 
open to misinterpretation by my enemies.”’ 

“There will be no public investigation,” 
his visitor suggested, ‘with Jones’ aunt 
dead, with Jones in Honolulu, out among 
his aunt’s plantations, scattered through 
the islands of the Pacific.” 

“No. But worse. Far worse than that!” 
cried Ben Bumpus Boone, now clutching at 
his strong thick hair. 
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“Worse?’”’ the other echoed after him. © 

“Yes. Could anything—anything be 
worse than this?”’ said the great publicity 
senator—the idol of the South and West, 
springing to his feet. 

‘“What do you mean?” 

The other answered with a groan. ‘‘The 
free-publicity boys are all out after me! 
The whole free-publicity gang in Washing- 
ton—governmental, private, military, news- 
paper! All out after me—sworn to have my 
scalp, to hang my hide up on the door! The 
whole outfit in Washington—both the full 
press agents, and the half press agents and 
third press agents and quarter press agents 
among the journalists in Washington,” said 
the tortured man, starting to walk back 
and forth across his inner office—‘“‘are all 
out gunning me, have sworn to get me. 
Every man Jack of them!” 

He strode faster and faster, back and 
forth. 

‘And that’s only half—half the story,” 
he cried, going on elucidating his position. 


_ “For now, with the end of the war, all 


these men—all these ex-magazine writers, 
and lady writers and ex-newspapermen— 
will go back to their homes, scattered 
through every hamlet, every city, every 
county in the country—sore, irritated, out 
of a job, hating me as no man was ever 
hated before; and scattering, like the last 
bomb in a Fourth of July fireworks, 
through every congressional district of this 
broad land, this false, damnable, unprint- 
able, but for that very reason irrefutable 
fabrication of the speculations of my secre- 
tary’s aunt in the bean market. I’m lost— 
lost! Whatever chance I ever had for the 
presidency is gone—with that bunch out 
sworn to get me—scattered out from Maine 
to California,” said the popular idol of the 
great South and West, sitting down heavily 
again, burying his burly head in his hands. 

“Not if you will be guided by my ad- 
vice,’”’ said the low and scholarly voice of 
his companion out of the ensuing silence. 

The desperate man raised up his blood- 
shot eyes to his. 

“What advice?’ 

“To take advantage of this psychologi- 
cal moment—this very scattering of the 


press agents and the demi-press agents out> 


of Washington after war.” 

“Doing what?” the senator asked of him, 
staring up through his thick eyebrows. 

“By making your pre-presidential free- 
publicity chain,” said the grave and schol- 
arly voice of his visitor. 

“My what?” inquired Ben Bumpus 
Boone hoarsely. 

“Your chain of free-publicity agents 
across the country—controlled in your in- 
terest !”’ 

His listener gazed at him, with a first re- 
turning gleam of hope in his reddened eyes. 

“But how?” he asked. 

“By tying all these press agents and 
these near press agents to you—making 
them your friends, your ministers, your 
helpers, your agents—instead of your ene- 
mies—just before they are thrown back 
throughout the United States.” 

A growing hope shone in his hearer’s 
eyes, together with a startled look of 
wonder. 

“Thus forging your pre-presidential chain 
of free publicity from coast to coast! Solidi- 
fying your hold upon the mass mind of this 
country, by acting at the psychological mo- 
ment,” the other was explaining on, with 
studious face and curious highbrow theo- 
retical use of words. 

“But how—how?”’ gasped the great free- 
publicity senator, overcome by the scope, 
the tremendousness of this scheme. 

“By giving them jobs—or placing them 
in jobs!” 

His hearer sat speechless, suspicious, 
doubtful, while the speaker went on, in his 
unusual academic speech, elucidating his 
plan. 

“You will see readily, senator,” he said, 
“what the situation will be—if you care to 
make this arrangement, this combination 
of publicity interests with me. You oper- 
ating from Washington, I from New York— 
the two great distributing centers of free 
publicity in the United States! And with 
this iron chain of our own agents across the 
country.” 
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Ben Bumpus Boone, more doubtful, 
more suspicious every moment now, thought 
best to say nothing, merely to watch and 
listen to this man—and let him talk on. 

“You, senator,” he was saying, “‘work- 
ing from the one great center here—as the 
greatest expert, the master mind in the 
shipment of free political publicity from 
Washington to the great agricultural pub- 
licity markets of the South and West. I, 
operating from the other center—the general 
center of free-publicity shipping in New 
York! With our own agents or operatives 
in the movies, the radio, the press through- 
out the land—all in jobs in which they 
were placed or employed by us. And so 
our men!” 

Now Senator Boone broke in at length— 
to check this extravagance; awaken him 
from this grandiose and impossible dream 
of power. 

“Jobs, I suppose,” he said sarcastically— 
rorsaih lg 

“Oh, no. Merely for those we need,” 
the calm, still apparently reasonable voice 
of his visitor was proceeding—‘“‘only the 
ones who would be of real consequence in 
publicity for us. Not the poets, the rank 
amateurs, the lady publicists—all the ruck 
that. make the most noise but nobody 
would believe on a bet.” 

“T understand. I understand all that,” 
said Ben Bumpus Boone bluntly. ‘But 
just the same, there are the others.” 

ce Ves” 

““Who’s going to give them—or get them 
all these jobs?” 

“T will,” said the grave Mr. Browne. 

The time had come, Ben Bumpus Boone 
could see, to end this thing—to stop this 
madman’s bluff—to puncture this wild 
balloon of this strange, impractical, if not 
definitely crazy highbrow. For he saw now 
what. all this probably was. This man— 
this grave-faced man, with the stilted 
speech and the tortoise-shell glasses, who 
had set loose this free floating dream, who 
had made this tremendous and unworkable 
proposal—was without much doubt a vic- 
tim of delusions. Looking at him now he 
thought he noted, indeed, a strange thick 
gleam continually growing in his eyes and 
a greater sharpness in his voice. 

“And who are you?” inquired Ben 
Bumpus Boone, in full rich tones. ‘‘How 
can you do this?”’ 

The grave-faced stranger paused before 
answering, looking up seriously at his ques- 
tioner, his hand upon the shining key, the 
golden key of scholarship, upon his vest. 

“YT am Marcus Aurelius Browne,” he 
said then in his suave and cultivated voice. 

For a moment the great popular radical 
or free-publicity senator sat silent, his 
round, thick-jowled and resolute face stiff 
with sudden horror. But only fora moment. 

“The Marcus Aurelius Browne?” he 
cried. “Of Wall Street! Of New York!” 

“At your service,” said the spectacled 
and heavy-haired man in the chair before 
him, bowing slightly. “After a year and a 
half of service in the war.” 

And now Ben Bumpus Boone, the idol of 
the South and West, of the agricultural and 
laboring man, his momentary weakness 
gone, stood forth and faced him. 

“I defy you!” he said loudly. “I defy 
you—and Wall Street—the stock market— 
the cotton, wheat and bean markets—all 
those sinister influences and greater gam- 
bling hells which you represent! And as 
for this trap which you have set for my 
feet—this devilish fabrication of my ene- 
mies, concerning the speculation of my 
private secretary’s aunt, I will say ——” 

But, looking now, he saw the scholarly 
looking Mr. Browne smiling an amused but 
not unfriendly smile. 

“Do not,” he said, now interrupting, 
“say anything. It is not necessary. I 
wish to be your friend. Your ally—not 
your enemy. And I need you as certainly 
as you need me. I have been,’ he con- 
tinued, in the other’s silence, “the mental 
and intellectual agent of Wall Street, yes— 
the much needed point of contact with the 
public mind which it must have. I have 


been all that, yes. You are entirely right.” 

His hearer listened, spellbound by the 
suavity of his voice, the academic and even 
highbrow words and manner of his speech. 
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“And it is precisely because of that- 
because I am an ambitious—a very am 
bitious—man and know the exact limita 
tions of financial and corporation publicit 
in its contacts with the public mind, that 
come to you—to offer you this alliance—t 
satisfy at one time both your ambition an 
my own!” / 

“What is your offer?” asked Ben Bum 
pus Boone, striking heavily on the leathe 
seat of his swivel chair, as he sat blind); 
backward. . i 

“First, to fulfill your great ambition—t 
make you President; and after that—fulfi 
my own!” 

“‘What ambition is that,” asked Be 
Bumpus Boone, lifting up his bloodsho 
eyes from underneath his heavy brow, “¢ 
yours?” : | 

““To be the secret inside public-relation 
counsel of the President; to write hi 
speeches, direct his interviews, establish a] 
his contacts with the mass mind—both jj 
America and abroad!” 

The voice of the senator at last answere 
him, hoarse and harsh. “In other words 
to be the President!” { 

“Is there anything so impossible then ij 
this particular portion of my plan?” th 
visitor asked him, with a slight but ver 
well-informed smile. F 

“No,” Ben Bumpus Boone was com 
pelled to admit. ‘No,’ he said, droppin 
a heavy hand upon his desk as he slumpe 
down heavily in his chair. ‘“‘And I th 
figurehead!’’ he muttered half aloud. 

And yet, what could he do? This mar 
had him. 

“Tl doit. I'll doit!” said Ben Bumpu 
Boone now heartily, leaping up, as he re 
called the whole details of the operation 
which involved this man and the unfortu 
nate speculation of the aunt of his confi 
dential secretary, John Bunyan Jones. — 

“Tl do it, gladly!”’ cried Ben Bumpu 
Boone’s strong hearty barytone. i 

“That is fine,”’ said the stranger with th 
glasses and mild manner, but the sharply 
shining eyes. ‘‘Thatis fine. But,’’ he went 
on, speaking after a slight mutual silence 
“we must not forget. We must not deceive 
ourselves. We are not the only ones wh 
will have this idea.” ; 

“What idea?” + 

“That having won the war, the free pub: 
licity of America will play a part—a con 
tinually growing part—that it will probably 
go far indeed toward picking out our future 
Presidents!”’ ; 

Ben Bumpus Boone started, struck ai 
once by the irresistible reasonableness 0 
this statement. i 

“And that being the case, others beside 
us will soon be developing this same plan 
will soon be starting their own pre 
presidential free-publicity combinations 
forging their chain of press agents, place 
personally in the strategic centers of pub- 
licity throughout the country.” 

“Soon!” said Senator Boone loudly 
“Soon!” he spoke out louder still, recalling 
sharply the alertness and mental ingenuity 
of the other free-publicity candidates fo1 
the possible future nomination for the pres: 
idency. ‘‘Come on. Let’s get busy!” 

‘Tomorrow morning,” said the visitor 
rising, “I shall be in with our plan, the 
outline of which I have already almost 
completed.” 

The senator sat alone when this man w 
gone, thinking his strangely ming 
thoughts—happy thoughts of the extraor- 
dinary strength of his new connection: 
uneasy thoughts about his bargain wi 
this man who, now holding him helpless in 
his hands, planned to be the secret future 
ruler of the United States—by holding in 
his power its combined publicity. A great 
fear and dread possessed Ben Bumpus 
Boone; a great and sudden apprehension 
of this strange silent personality, with its 
tremendous dream of power—the almost 
mad ambition which, he saw, now burned 
behind that studious, spectacled face, th 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 

He was interrupted finally by the jarring 
call of his telephone. It was a telegram it 
cipher from John Bunyan Jones en route to 
Honolulu. He took it and translated It 


No wire from you. Am anxious. Do not close 
aunt’s accounts before positively necessary. _ 


Ben Bumpus Boone started, conscien 
stricken. In his excitement he had for- 
gotten entirely to keep Jones posted upon 
the now stupendous profits of his au 
estate in the still madly falling bean mark 
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. Uncle Bead tossed his quid into the 
bushes and gazed thoughtfully at the semi- 
circle of air bubbles collected on the liquor. 
Slowly, almost ceremoniously, he brought 
the edge of the cup to his lips and sipped re- 
flectively. He winced slightly as if the 
taste was repellent, and then lowered the 
‘cup and stared off at the ragged sky line far 
above. For a full minute he remained per- 
fectly immobile, his eyes narrowed and his 
forehead a crisscross network of puckers. 
Abruptly his face cleared and he turned to 
young Keenas. 
| “Boy, what sort of water’s in yo’ spring 
\down thar?”’ He pointed toward the creek 
.a few yards below them. 
/ “Freestone,” replied the youth suc- 
ieinetly. “Why?” 
, “I thought so.” Uncle Bead ran his fin- 
‘gers through his hair and then shook his 
head slowly. ‘“‘But, boy, I’ll take oath 
|thar’s some sulphur water somewhar about 
ithat likker.”’ 
, “Well, I’m damned!” ' 

Keenas’ jaw dropped and over his face 
there spread a look of utter disbelief and 
bewilderment. His staring gaze moved 
from the old man to the jug and then back 
‘again. Old Jake stood watching the two, 
apparently suppressing his laughter with 
effort. 


| “Have ye been usin’ any sulphur water, 


|Keenas?” Old Jake’s head was thrust 
‘slightly forward and his entire body grew 
,tense as he awaited his answer. 

| “I washed them jugs in that sulphur 
spring back of the barn.’”’ Keenas spoke 
each word slowly, never taking his eyes 
from those of Uncle Bead. 

Old Jake’s roar of laughter echoed from 

‘the surrounding hills. He bent almost 
‘double and when he straightened he was 
/gasping for breath. Tears were glistening in 
his eyes as he smothered another outburst. 
| “Taugh, ye old jackass,’’ growled Uncle 
'Bead. “That’s what ye allus do when ye’re 
| bested in a argyment.”’ 
“T—I ain’t laughin’ at ye,’ sputtered 
'Old Jake. “I’m laughin’ with ye. I take 
|my hat off to ye, Bead—ye an’ yo’ taster. 
. Lord, the sulphur what the jugs was washed 
with!” Again he imitated a jJackknife, but 
this time with silent merriment. 

Mollified, Uncle Bead set the cup down 
‘and glanced at his watch. From the log 
| behind him he picked up an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading squirrel rifle and ‘threw it 
| across his shoulder. 
| “Ten o’clock, Jake,’ he announced. 
“TLe’s go home an’ take a look at them 
jugs. Goin’ that way, Halliday?” 

“Part of the way. I’m turning off at the 
forks of the road.” 

Silently they slipped through the forest, 
| the old hillmen carefully choosing their steps 
| and picking their way along such portions 
| of the surface as would leave no definite 
trail. Halliday emulated them, stepping 
in their tracks as often as possible, and 
wondering at their ability to break through 
the most dense of the thickets without mak- 
‘ing a sound to mark their passing. They 
| reached the crossroads and halted. 
| “Court’s two weeks off,’’ said Halliday. 
| “The prohibition docket comes on the fol- 
|lowing Monday. I’ll see you both then, I 
|suppose. I’m depending on you to have 
' everything ready by that time. If you want 
'me for anything, drop in my office.” 

' “Ve can depend on us,” grinned Uncle 
Bead, ‘‘but I don’t figger we’ll need ye till 
the trial.” d 
' “Allright.’’ Halliday unhitched his horse 
from a bush beside the road and, with the 
‘customary “So long” of the mountains, 
rode rapidly away. Setting a pace that be- 
lied his age, Old Jake led the way toward 
the cabin, and Uncle Bead found it difficult 
to keep up with him. A quarter of an hour 
later they turned through the gate toward a 
/roomy log house perched precariously on a 
bank a few yards from the road. They 
_walked around to the rear, where a number 
of jugs were aligned in the sunshine on the 
porch. 

Old Jake caught up one of these and 
turned it bottom upward. In the compara- 
tively soft grayish substance two small 
crosses fashioned like the letter X had been 
scratched deeply with some sharp instru- 
ment. A half dozen others showed the 

‘same markings, and both of the old men 
examined each jug with minute care. 

“The sneak done a good job,” grunted 
Uncle Bead. ‘How d’ ye reckon he got a 
chancet to fix ’em all thataway?”’ 
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““Must’ve been nobody home. Me an’ 
Keenas ain’t hyar much, an’ he must ’a’ 
slipped in when he saw us leave.” 

He sat down on the edge of the porch and 
rested his elbows on his knees. Uncle Bead 
leaned against a post. 

“Ye say ye got them jugs from Gabe 
Turner?” 

Uncle Bead cut a splinter from the post 
and began whittling thoughtfully. Old 
Jake nodded. 

“Didn’t buy all he had, did ye?” 

“No. Thar’s fifty or mo’ thar now—was 
the dast time I was down thar. Why do ye 
ask?’ 

“Ain’t that little Poley Boney Wilson 
which sometimes stays in the sto’ fo’ 
Gabe—ain’t he yo’ grandson?” went on 
Uncle Bead, ignoring the other’s question. 

“Um!” Old Jake was watching his 
companion intently. 

“‘Ain’t he been a-wantin’ to go West an’ 
be a cowboy er somethin’? Seems to me 
like he was tryin’ borrow the money some 
time back.” 

“Ye ol’ son of a gun!’”’ Old Jake shook 
with that peculiar silent laughter of his and 
slapped his knee ecstatically. ‘I can al- 
ready hear that jury say ‘Not guilty!’” 

The lengthening shadows of late after- 
noon found the two old clansmen sunning 
on the front porch. Old Jake, who had 
tilted his chair at a dangerous angle against 
the wall, came slowly to his feet and 
yawned. Uncle Bead removed his smoke- 
blackened pipe from his lips and glanced up 
inquiringly. 

“‘T’ve been thinkin’ fo’ the last hour, 
Bead,”’ drawled Old Jake, stroking his 
graying beard. “Ye know I’m gittin’ old 
an’ I ain’t as spry as I used to be. When I 
git outta this I’m goin’ to buy out Gabe’s 
sto’. We’ve been dickerin’ an’ my mind’s 
made up. Thar must be somethin’ purty 
wrong about makin’ an’ sellin’ likker er 
they wouldn’t be sech a ruckus raised about 
it. I never could see no wrong in it, Bead; 
but I reckon times have changed some since 
we was raised up. Back in them days 
people had diffrent idees. "Member 
Preacher Hartsock who used to have that 
bonded still?” 

“They’ve kinda growed off an’ left us, 
Jake.”’ Uncle Bead knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and then rested his chin in his 
cupped hand. ‘‘’Pears like the country’s 
gone plumb crazy with the heat er some- 
thin’. A man can’t jest figger whar he’s at. 
We go an’ vote fo’ some feller who says 
we're the salt of the earth, an’ then he goes 
an’ passes some fool law to reg’late us. 
While the people air yellin’ an’ hollerin’ fo’ 
him he goes an’ grabs hisself off a big graft 
boodle, an’ the one that gits the most gits 
in-ves-tigated. Our day’s over, Jake, an’ 
I’m plumb glad to hear that ye’re goin’ into 
somethin’ which ain’t agin the law—as 


They lapsed into silence, and somewhere 
far back in the hills a whippoorwill began 
its mournful early evening call. An old hen 
came around the corner of the house cack- 
ling vociferously. Seeing the occupants of 
the porch, she stopped and eyed them curi- 
ously. Just then the click of a horse’s hoof 
as it struck a stone far down the road 
brought the pair to an attitude of alertness. 

Four horsemen and a pedestrian came 
into view at the bend of the highway a 
hundred yards away. The hillmen studied 
the cavalcade for a long minute and then 
Uncle Bead whistled in surprise. Old Jake 
whirled suddenly toward the open door, 
but Uncle Bead caught him by the arm 
and held him firmly despite his struggles. 
The pedestrian was Keenas Yaunce and the 
horsemen were the sheriff and three 
deputies. 

“°Tain’t no use in raisin’ a ruckus, Jake,” 
pleaded Uncle Bead. ‘‘’T'won’t do no man- 
ner of good. They’ve got Keenas an’ that’s 
all thar is toit. ’Tain’t no hangin’ crime as 
tis, but it mought be if ye git yo’ gun.” 

Old Jake subsided with ill grace and sank 
heavily back into his chair. The light in his 
cold blue eyes glittered dangerously as he 
watched the approaching horsemen. The 
cavalcade came to a halt at the gate and 
the sheriff dismounted, threw his bridle 
reins to a deputy and advanced swiftly 
toward the porch. The two old men arose 
and stood stiffly awaiting him. 

“Howdy, men.” The sheriff stopped 
with one foot resting on the bottom step. 

“Howdy, sheriff,” returned Uncle Bead, 
while Old Jake remained silent. 


The officer fumbled in his inside coat 
pocket and pulled out a sheaf of papers 
from which he selected one. 

“T’ve got to serve this little paper on 
ye, Jake,” hesaid, opening the folded docu- 
ment. ‘Do ye want me to read her to ye?” 

“He knows what’s in it,’’ explained 
Uncle Bead shortly. 

The sheriff shot a searching look at him 
and laughed in frank surprise. 

“Tt shore beats the devil how ye fellers 
get the news so quick. It’s my business to 
know about these indictments, and I hadn’t 
heard of this one till I met my deputies 
down on Crane’s Nest Creek this mo’nin’. 
Then I come up here and find out that you 
already know all about it.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Uncle Bead uncon- 
cernedly. “I see ye’ve got Keenas.” 

“Caught him red-handed,” admitted the 
sheriff complacently. “Captured that crazy 
still too. One of the boys is guardin’ it 
now. We’re goin’ to take her to town and 
put her on exhibition—charge ten cents 
admission.” 

He laughed at his joke, but got not a 
smile in return. 

His attitude was one of careless uncon- 
cern, but all the while he kept a watchful 
eye on Old Jake. 

“Well, Jake,” he said at last, “are ye 
about ready to go to town and fix up yer 
bail? I reckon Uncle Bead’ll aceommo- 
date ye.” 

“All right, sheriff.” Uncle Bead began 
to fear Old Jake’s silence. “Git yo’ coat 
an’ hat, Jake.” 

The instant that Old Jake disappeared 
through the door, Uncle Bead stepped close 
to the sheriff. 

“Go back out to the road an’ wait,” he 
whispered hoarsely. “Jake’s riled about 
Keenas. Let me talk to him. Ye can hold 
me responsible—I won’t let him run ’way.”’ 

“Shore, Bead. We ain’t in no hurry.” 

The officer turned and walked back to- 
ward the gate. 

Uncle Bead found Old Jake leaning 
thoughtfully against the mantel and star- 
ing at a heavy-calibered revolver suspended 
from a deer’s horn above him. 

“Don’t act foolish, Jake. Le’s go to 
town with ’em. I’ll fix yores an’ Keenas’ 
bails an’ we'll be back by midnight.” 

“Give me a little time, Bead.’”’ Old Jake 
was breathing hard. “That sheriff’s laugh 
allus did rile me. I nigh about lost control 
out thar.” 

“Take all the time ye want, Jake. They 
ain’t goin’ to hurry us. I’ll hitch yo’ mule 
fo’ Keenas an’ we'll get mine as we go down 
the ridge.” 

Night closed about them when they were 
still an hour’s ride from the little county 
seat, and by the time they reached the out- 
skirts many of the houses were already 
darkened, for many of the citizens still 
clung to their mountain early-to-sleep 
habit. The clatter of their horses’ hoofs on 
the street aroused several dogs, but other- 
wise their entry apparently passed un- 
noticed. Near the courthouse they halted 
and waited while Uncle Bead dismounted 
and climbed the steps of the rickety old 
building in the depths of which Attorney 
Halliday maintained a dingy two-roomed 
office. 

His heavy footfalls echoed hollowly in 
the musty corridors as he made his way 
through the pitchy darkness to where a 
light shone at the bottom of a door. While 
yet fifteen feet away the door opened and 
the light flooded the hall. 

“Careful of those boxes!” cautioned a 
voice from inside. ‘‘ You’ll break your neck 
over ’em. Come on in.” 

The sudden brightness blinded Uncle 
Bead for an instant and he stood staring 
into the room. 

“Uncle Bead! What on earth?” Halli- 
day caught a chair and dumped several 
books on the floor. ‘‘What’s happened?” 

“Nothin’ to git plumb excited about,” 
replied the old man, sitting down and re- 
moving his battered hat. “I jest come to 
git ye to fix up the bail bonds fo’ Jake an’ 
Keenas. The sheriff % 

“Keenas? Did they get him?’’ inter- 
rupted Halliday. 

“Caught him an’ his thumper a little 
atter dinner today. We got away jest in 
time, I reckon. Then the sheriff come an’ 
got Old Jake.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“Outside, waitin’ fo’ me to git ye execute 
them bonds.” 
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“You say you 
made this 
Ginger Ale 
yourself?” 


4 i! 
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HOME-MADE GINGER ALE 
—did you ever hear of it? Yet 
right in your own kitchen you 
can make a ginger ale that 
rivals the most delicious drink 
you ever tasted. It is marvel- 
ously easy. Its cost is ex- 
tremely small. A 25c package 
of Hires Household Extract 
makes 80 glasses of sparkling 
ginger ale which would cost at 
least $4.00 to buy. 


Furthermore, this thirst- 
quenching, wholesome bever- 
age has a flavor no other drink 
can have. The extract is made 
with real ginger root and other 
pure ingredients in accordance 
with a secret Hires formula. A 
few bottles kept on the ice and 
your home is always prepared 
against the arrival of unex- 
pected guests and the thirst 
demands of the entire family. 

You can also buy Hires 
Household Extract for making 
rootbeer at home. A 25c pack- 
age makes 80 glasses. 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 


208 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER at home 


If your dealer cannot 


Jor making oR 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 


GINGER ALE 
yf <>) package direct, or send 


\\ $2.80 for carton of one 
| dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 


The [ron Gates 
of Carisbrooke 


N the Isle of Wight stands Caris- 

brooke Castle, where King 
Charles I was imprisoned while 
awaiting execution. The massive 
stone walls built in the Eleventh 
Century are fast mouldering into 
ruin. But the great gates of: wrought 
iron bars still stand, defying the as- 
saults of Nature as for centuries they 
withstood the attacks of armies in 
bygone sieges. 


No one has ever estimated how long wrought 
iron, with no other protection than its native 
resistance, can withstand the corroding 
effects of water. Certainly there has never 
been discovered a pipe material which so 
combines longevity with reasonable price. 


You may install Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe in a new building with every ex- 
pectation that the piping will be in good 
condition when the building has outlived its 
usefulness. 


Installing new piping or even repairing a 
leak after the building is completed is always 
an expensive operation. True economy de- 
mands the installation of pipe that Jasts. 
“Reading’s”’ first cost is but slightly more 
than that of inferior pipe. 


When considering building or replacements, 
specify Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Pittsburgh Baltimore 
Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati 
Seattle New York Los Angeles 
St. Louis Tulsa Houston 


READING 
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Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe is installed inthe 
Union Central Building, 
one of Cincinnati’s most 
notable business 
structures, 


““Reading’ on Every Length” 


PIP 
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Halliday reached for his hat and the elec- 


tric light switch at the same time, but Uncle. 


Bead stayed him. 

“Let ’em wait. I want to talk to ye fo’ 
a little while. Thar ain’t no hurry.” He 
crossed his knees and placed his hat back 
on his head, pulling the brim low to keep 
the light out of his eyes. “Keenas was 
caught flat-footed an’ I figger he’s got to 
take his medicine. 
standin’ trial, is thar?” 

Halliday deliberated for an instant. 

“Well, it being his first offense before the 
court, I might be able to compromise; but 
I expect that the best we can do is to get 
him to confess and take the minimum pen- 
alty—thirty days and fifty dollars.” 

“T figgered as much. Keenas is young 
an’ he can stand it, but it’d nigh about kill 
Jake to send him up. We’ve jest got to 
cl’ar him.” 

“Have you two discovered anything of 
importance?” asked Halliday. 

“Nothin’ yet, but I reckon with a little 
luck we can do it. This’ll be the last time 
ye’ll have to defend Jake. He told me to- 
day that if he got outta this case he was 
goin’ to buy Gabe Turner’s sto’ an’ quit 
scoutin’. An’ ye know Jake’s word’s as 
good as his oath. He’s gittin’ old an’ I 
reckon me an’ him ain’t rightly onderstood 
about the crime of makin’ good likker. We 
was talkin’ today an’ we decided that our 
idees were kinda outta style an’ that we 
mought as well sorta drop out. But’’—his 
eyes twinkled—‘“‘I reckon we'll be able to 
show ’em a trick er two befo’ this trial’s 
over. I’ll let ye know what we find in time 
fo’ ye to git ready.” 

An hour later Halliday stood on the 
street corner and watched the two old hill- 
men and the youthful moonshiner melt into 
the darkness in the direction of the moun- 
tains. 

On Monday morning of the second week 
of court, the judge, a benignant; white- 
haired jurist of the old school, opened the 
prohibition docket. From the size of the 
list of indictments, the grand jury and 


county and Federal officers had been ex-: 


ceedingly busy; and the court room was 
crowded with bearded and sinewy moun- 
taineers, the majority of whom were wit- 
nesses in various cases. The odor of stale 
tobacco and musty papers mingled with 
that of fresh floor oil, and the breeze stirred 
a faded geranium in a pot on the window 
sill back of the bar. 

The customary jury of five was chosen 
from the veniremen and they took their 
seats in the box directly in front of the 
raised dais on which his honor sat. A low 
buzz of conversation filled the room as case 
after case was called by the judge, to each 
of which. the commonwealth’s attorney, 
Roarin’ Rufe Carty, bellowed a stentorian 
“Capias.”’ Roarin’ Rufe, outside the court 
room, was as mild-mannered a man as 
could be found through the hill country, 
but once before the bar of justice his entire 
demeanor changed. His voice became a 
veritable shout, and the loungers on the 
street below were able to hear each word of 
his vituperative and vitriolic charges. With 
the speed and explosiveness of a machine 
gun, he would fire questions at witnesses 
and sometimes frighten the more timid into 
strange and unaccountable admissions. 

“Commonwealth vs. Keenas Yaunce,’’ 
intoned the judge. 

Halliday arose to his feet from among the 
barristers across the aisle from the com- 
monwealth’s attorney. 

“My client wishes to confess to the 
charge against him and asks the mercy of 
the court.” 

Granting the minimum sentence, the old 
judge turned again to the docket and the 
mill of justice ground exceeding fine with 
such monotony that more than one juror 
caught himself napping. But when the 
case against Jake Yaunce was called a stir 
of awakened interest ran through the room 
and the sheriff called for order. Quickly the 
news spread to the street, and through the 
doorway began to pour a steady stream of 
visitors. They had long since learned that 
Jake Yaunce and Saint Bead Sparr, the 
Damon and Pythias of the Cumberlands, 
would make possible an intensely entertain- 
ing hour or two. 

“Jacob Yaunce in the court room?” 
queried the sheriff, sweeping the crowd with 
searching glance. 

“c Hyar!” 

Old Jake arose from his seat in the rear 
of the room and marched down the aisle, 
looking neither to left nor right. At his 
side stalked Uncle Bead, who did not even 
hear the subdued stir of amusement that 


’Tain’t no use in his 
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rippled through the audience. At the gate 
in the railing Halliday met them and whis- 
pered a word to Uncle Bead. The latter 
obediently dropped into a seat in the front 
row vacated by an obliging friend. 

Roarin’ Rufe, when he had assured him- 
self of the presence of two important wit-_ 
nesses, arose and faced the jury. . 

“Gentlemen, you’ve all heard of the 
shaking beech tree.’’ His tones were a deep 
rumble like that of storm-heralding thun- 
der. ‘For the benefit of any who per- 
chance might not possess that knowledge, I 
will state that a certain beech tree on top 
of the mountain has become a blind tiger. 
The purchaser of liquor may lay his money 
on arock at the roots of that tree and return 
in fifteen minutes to find his money gone 
and in its place the amount of liquor he 
wanted. I am going to prove to you be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that Old Jake 
Yaunce is the proprietor of that blind tiger. 
The evidence will speak for itself.” 

He sat down and scribbled hurriedly on 
a yellow writing pad for an instant, while 
a court official called the first witness, one 
Deputy Corlis, a prohibition-enforcement 
officer of small stature and quick, nervous 
actions. His story was brief and pointed, 
He declared that he had been sent out from 
the central office to run down the beech- 
tree case, and that he had spent a futile 
week in the vicinity of Indian Gap without 
finding a tangible clew. Morally certain 
that Old Jake Yaunce was the man he 
wanted, he asserted that he employed one 
Jase Woodward to assist him. The latter 
had marked a number of jugs on Old Jake’s © 
porch. Then, with money which Corlis had 
loaned him, Woodward had purchased 
moonshine under the beech tree, and the jug 
bore the mark Jase had scratched on it. 

Halliday fired a few perfunctory and aim- 
less questions in his cross-examination, a 
mere pretense to keep up the appearance of 
the fight, and dismissed the witness. 

“Call Jase Woodward!” A complacent 
smile played around Roarin’ Rufe’s mouth. 

A tall weather-bleached hillman, thin al- 
most to the point of emaciation, slouched 
across to the stand and seated himself gin- 
gerly. Heshota furtive glance at Old Jake, 
as if fearful of the consequences of his 
betrayal, and then began fumbling with a 
brassy watch chain at his butternut vest. 

“Are you Jason Woodward?” Roarin’ 
Rufe lowered his voice encouragingly. 

ies, sire? 

“Tell the jury in your own words what 
you know about the case against Jacob 
Yaunce.”’ 

Almost verbatim, he repeated Corlis’ 
story, except that part which pertained to 
his marking the jugs on Old Jake’s porch. 
He described in detail how he had watched 
the house until he saw Old Jake and Keenas 
leave and how he had cut two crosses on 
each jug with the point of his pocket knife. 
When he had ended his recital, Roarin’ 
Rufe reached beneath the table and raised 
a brown earthenware jug holding approxi- — 
mately a gallon. He glanced at the bottom 
of it and then handed it over to the 
witness. 

“Do you recognize that jug?” 

“Dies Sina 

“Tell the jury where you saw that jug 
before this and how it came into your pos- 
session.” 

“‘Hit’s the one I got under the beech tree, 
an’ one of them I marked at Jake Yaunce’s.” 

“You’re positive of that?” 

**Shore.” 

““Cross-examine.” 

The glow of elation lit up Roarin’ Rufe’s 
face as he leaned back in his chair and inter- 
laced his fingers across his vest. 

“You are absolutely certain that you 
placed those marks on that jug?” shot Hal- 
liday in staccato voice, pointing toward the 
vessel which was making the rounds of the 
jurymen. 

“Shore.” 

Halliday reached down at his feet and 
lifted a pair of leathern saddle pockets to 
the table. Opening one of the flaps, he re- 
moved two other jugs of similar appearance 
and walked over to the witness box, carry-_ 
ing them in his arms. He gave them to 
Jase, who examined them curiously. 

“Do you recognize those jugs?” 

SWies!sir.’”” : 

“Where have you seen them before?” 

“T marked ’em on Jake’s back porch.” 

“Examine those marks closely!’’ ordered _ 
Halliday. “I want you to be certain. Did 
you scratch those crosses with your knife?” 

i “Object!’’ shouted Roarin’ Rufe. ‘He 
just answered that question.” 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Oil, water and air—Sure! But don’t 
neglect to lubricate chassis bearings 
every 500 miles. Watch these four 
things and you can forget repair bills. 


For 80 per cent of all repairs are due 
to one cause—lack of proper lubrica- 
tion. And it’s the 20 to 60 hard- 
wearing chassis bearings that suffer 
most. Simply because they have been 
hard to get at. And easy to forget— 
until you get a big repair bill. 


Now, however, a new method of 


chassis lubrication makes it easy to do.. 


And thousands of convenient service 


stations make it hard to forget. 


Now an Easy Way 


Most cars now come equipped with the 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System 
(nearly 5,000,000 cars equipped). With this 
system you do away with old-fashioned oil and 
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costs on your motor car 


grease cups. A hollow fitting with a cross-pin 
goes on each bearing. Your Alemite gun locks 
on to the fitting with a quarter twist of the 
bayonet coupling. An easy turn of the handle 
forces fresh lubricant clear through the heart 
of the bearing. 


High Pressure 


And at the same time it forces out all old, 
grit-laden grease. The bearing is cleaned. Just 
as engine bearings are cleaned when you 
change crank case oil. High pressure does it. 
Pressure 20 times greater than any grease cup. 


Every 500 Miles 


It takes only a few minutes—every 500 
miles—to keep your chassis in perfect condi- 
tion, this new way. Motorists tell us of ten 
and fifteen thousand miles without a dollar 
for repairs. The Yellow Cab Co., of Chicago, 
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High pressure lubricating system 
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_ world’s largest taxi operators, actually reduced 


their costs 134 cents per mile. A saving of over 
amillion dollarsa year. The same saving applied 
to your mileage means $70 to $150 a season. 


Have You Read This Yet? 


If Alemite is on your car use it. It’s only 
common sense. Check up on every fitting. 
Replace missing ones as you would leaky tire 


or radiator valves. If in doubt as to the loca- | 


tion of every one, write us today. We will send 
you a free copy of a booklet “‘ Vital Spots to 
Watch.” It tells how to lubricate every make 
and model of car. 

If Alemite is not on your car there’s no 
better investment you can make. It will save 
its cost 5 times over in a single year, in repairs 
alone. The cost is only $5 to $20 (Fords $6.25, 
Chevrolet $3.99, Overland $6.57, Canadian 
prices higher.) If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


Postcard Brings 
This Book 


Here are illuminating facts 
on how to save repairs. If 
you want to cut your operat- 
ing costs, write for it today. 
“Vital Spots to Watch 
on Your Car.” ZJt’s yours 
for the asking. 
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Remember Four Things 
If You Want to Save Repairs 


The whole story of reducing operating 


(Continued from Page 64) 

“He hasn’t identified those marks,” ex- 
plained Halliday calmly. ‘‘He only said he 
marked the jugs.” 

“You may answer the question,” the 
judge ruled, nodding toward the witness. 

“Yes, sir, I made them very marks,” re- 
plied Jase emphatically. 

““Y ou’ll swear that these jugs came from 
Old Jake’s back porch?” 

“Yes, sir—onless ye’ve been to the beech 
tree too.” 

The titter that greeted this statement 
swelled to a gale of laughter and the judge 
was forced to resort to pounding his gavel 
to restore order. Halliday’s crooked grin 
lingered and there was mockery in his tones 
as he dismissed the witness. 

“Call Gabriel. Turner—that is, if the 
prosecution has no more witnesses.” 

“Those two are all I will need, your 
honor,’’ announced Roarin’ Rufe, satisfac- 
tion written large across his face. 

The storekeeper advanced slowly, nod- 
ding here and there to an acquaintance and 
apparently enjoying the spotlight of in- 
terest. He sat down and faced the jury 
with the air of one who knows he has star- 
tling information to impart. 

“You are Gabriel Turner, storekeeper at 
the foot of Indian Ridge, are you not?” 
asked Halliday. 

calf am.’’ 

“State to the jury whether or not you 
ever saw these two jugs on the table here.”’ 
He placed one of the vessels in the witness’ 
hands. 

“T fotch ’em hyar in my saddle pockets 
this mo’nin’,” he replied, after making a 
swift examination of them. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Outta my sto’—they’re part of the 
stock I bought last spring.” 

“And those marks on the bottom—they 
are on each one of those jugs, are they 
not?” 

“Yes, suh. Leastways, they was on 
about two dozen of ’em. I didn’t look at 
the rest.” 

““You’ve been selling these jugs to quite 
a few people from time to time, haven’t 
you?”’ 

“Five er six a week, I reckon, on the 
average. I guess nearly ever’body’s bought 
a jug at some time or t’other—that is, all 
of ’em who live close enough to trade 
with me.” 

“That will do.” 

Halliday glanced across at the common- 
wealth’s attorney, who was palpably taken 
by surprise at the unexpected turn. His 
expression had changed from one of com- 
placency to concern and disappointment, 
and he beat a tattoo on the table with his 
pencil in evident anxiety to get at the wit- 
ness. 

There was not one in the court room 
who did not realize that Roarin’ Rufe had 
lost his case unless he disproved the wit- 
ness’ statements. Old Jake turned slowly 
around, and under the partial cover of his 
hand winked broadly at Uncle Bead. 
Roarin’ Rufe came to his feet suddenly and 
towered over the witness. 

““When did you discover those marks on 
the jugs? Who showed them to you?” he 
shouted, shaking an accusing finger under 
the very nose of the witness. 

“Why, Uncle Bead p’inted ’em out to me 
one day last week—I believe ’twas Mon- 
day, ‘long about two o’clock.”’ 

“What was he doing looking at your 
jugs?” 

“He was buyin’ a couple, an’ one of ’em 
was cracked in the bottom. He ast me if 
them crosses was my cost mark.” 

“‘ Are they?”’ 

“No; I figgered they was put on by the 
company what made ’em.”’ 

“Then you don’t know who put those 
marks on them?” 

“Ain’t I jest said I didn’ t?”’ questioned 
Gabe with heat. 

“Who else stays in your store?”’ 

“Poley Boney Wilson has been workin’ 
thar some—off an’ on.” 

“T suppose you mean Napoleon Bona- 
parte Wilson. Whose son is he?’’ 

A smile of confidence was coming back 
to the commonwealth attorney’s face. 

“TLe’s see—I reckon he’s Allaphair Wil- 
son’s youngest boy.” 

“Allaphair Wilson is the daughter of 
Jake Yaunce, the accused, is she not?” 

“Yes,’”’ admitted Gabe. 

“‘So!”’ Roarin’ Rufe’s tone was one of 
deep sarcasm. “‘ Where is this Poley Boney 
now? He can explain about the marks.” 
He turned toward the bench. “I am going 
to subpcena him, your honor, and I can get 
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him here by tomorrow morning if you will 
grant me that postponement.” 

“Then ye’ll have to hurry,” advised 
Gabe dryly. ‘‘Poley left the mountains 
Sunday afore last an’ went West somewhar 
to be a cowboy.” 

Another ripple of laughter ran through 
the room and the sheriff called sharply in 
admonition. 

Roarin’ Rufe, spreading his hands in a 
gesture of futility, sat down heavily and his 
expression of ludicrous dismay brought a 
smile from the jurors. Uncle Bead main- 
tained a passive countenance, albeit his eyes 
were glinting with twinkles and his beard 
was quivering suspiciously. 

During the interlude while the room was 
growing quiet, Jase Woodward leaned 
across the railing and began whispering 
hurriedly to Roarin’ Rufe. After the first 
few words the latter came to his feet, 
caught the hillman by the arm and led him 
out into the corridor. 

“Give me two minutes’ time, your 
honor,” he called, and before the judge had 
time to reply the door closed. When he ap- 
peared again it was apparent that he had 
another important card up his sleeve. No- 
ticing that Gabe Turner was still on the 
witness stand, he nodded toward him in 
dismissal and waved him aside. 

“‘Ts Saint Bead Sparr in the court room?”’ 

A sudden and unnatural stillness greeted 
his question. Uncle Bead’s eyes narrowed 
to slits and his gaunt form stiffened at this 
unexpected move. For a space of thirty 
seconds he sought vainly to fathom the 
prosecuting attorney’s motive, but Roarin’ 
Rufe’s face remained enigmatical. Baffled, 
he turned to Halliday for some sign that 
might throw a light on the mystery; but 
the latter was listening to something Old 
Jake was saying and shaking his head in 
emphatic negation. 

Sensing his own tensity as well as that of 
the crowd whose composite eyes were 
trained upon him, Uncle Bead relaxed and 
with studied nonchalance awaited the next 
play of the commonwealth. 

“Come forward and be sworn, Saint 
Bead,” ordered Roarin’ Rufe irritably. 

With that easy, swinging stride of the 
mountaineer, the old man walked swiftly to 
the witness box. 

“Ye’re meanin’ me, I reckon.” Uncle 
Bead’s voice was truculent. “‘My name’s 
Thomas Henry Sparr, but it’s Mister Sparr 
to ye, suh.” 

“Mister Clerk, will you be so kind as to 
swear in Mr. Sparr?”’ Roarin’ Rufe was 
elaborately sarcastic. 

Uncle Bead placed his hand on the 
stained Bible and smiled with content when 
the faces of the jurors told him that his 
belligerent attitude had at least not dis- 
pleased them. 

Although outwardly self-possessed, his 
mind was seething with conjectures and 
possible explanations of his being called 
to the stand. He had always avoided 
the beech tree for fear of just such a con- 
tingency as this, and he knew that his 
evidence in that respect would not hurt 
Old Jake in the least. But intuition 
told him that Roarin’ Rufe was planning 
some ingenious move, and he had seen the 
prosecuting attorney’s ability in this line 
enough to respect it. 

“You're a citizen of this county, are you 
not, Mr. Thomas Henry Sparr?”’ 

Uncle Bead turned in the swivel chair 
and faced Roarin’ Rufe. The audience 
leaned forward in their seats, apparently 
determined to catch each possible word of 
the examination. 

“T am, suh.” 

“How long have you known the prisoner, 
Jacob Yaunce?”’ The lawyer’s voice was 
gradually rising. 

“Bout fifty years.” 

‘Did you ever shake the beech tree?”’ 

Uncle Bead hesitated until he remem- 
bered that he could not be indicted for any 
admission while on the witness stand. 

“T have, suh.” 

“Who sold you the moonshine?” 

“T never seen nobody. Jest put down 
my cash an’ got my likker ten minutes 
later. Found it settin’ a-waitin’ fo’ me.” 

“You have what might be termed an 
educated taste for liquor, haven’t you, Mr. 
Thomas Henry Sparr?”’ demanded Roarin’ 
Rufe, abruptly changing tactics. 

“Object!” interrupted Halliday, coming 
to his feet. “‘That question is irrelevant to 
this case.”’ 

“Your honor,”’ explained Roarin’ Rufe, 
rising, “I think I can show you in a few 
words that the question has a direct bear- 
ing on the case. This court, your honor, has 
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just convicted Keenas Yaunce, the defend- 
ant’s nephew, on a charge of manufacturing 
liquor. The still which was captured at the 
time of Keenas Yaunce’s arrest is what is 
known as a thumper still and was the only 


-one of its kind ever seen in the Cumberlands. 


The liquor which Woodward bought at the 
beech tree, I have reason to believe, was 
made by that thumper still. 

“Now, your honor, it is apparently a 
scientific fact that the thumper still turns 
out a whisky which contains a greater alco- 
holic content than the average still. It is 
also said to have a slightly different taste 
from that made in the old-fashioned way. 
If so, there is no man better qualified to de- 
tect that difference than Mr. Sparr. His 
discriminating taste is a byword in the 
Cumberlands. Why, your honor, it has 
been told on good authority that he once 
detected sulphur in a drink, and it was later 
discovered that the jug had been washed in 
a sulphur-water spring.” 

Halliday, apparently divining Roarin’ 
Rufe’s purpose, again sprang to his feet; 
but the latter waved him back with an 
imperative gesture and advanced a few steps 
closer to the jury. 

“TI propose, gentlemen,” continued 
Roarin’ Rufe, ‘‘to make that test of the 
thumper liquor here in the court room. If 
Mr. Sparr says that it isn’t the thumper 
liquor that Jase Woodward bought under 
the beech tree, then I’ll drop the charge. If 
he declares that it is, I’m perfectly willing 
to leave the rest in the hands of the jury. 
Woodward tells me that some of that liquor 
has been kept for evidence.” 

“We object, your honor,”’ broke in Halli- 
day, ‘‘on the grounds that such a proceed- 
ing is without precedent in any court. It 
would be unfair to the defendant as well as 
to the witness. The sense of taste cannot 
be developed to such a certainty.” 

The old judge pondered for a full minute, 
his chin resting on his cupped hand and his 
eyes closed. 

The wailing cry of a baby somewhere in 
the rear of the room appeared startlingly 
loud and then died away in muffled sounds 
as its mother stilled it. 

“Tt seems to me,” replied the judge 
slowly, ‘‘that as far as this court is con- 
cerned, it cannot discriminate between the 
five senses. A man’s sight may deceive 
him at times, and at best he can only swear 
to the best of his knowledge. However, I’ll 
admit that there is a ground for your ob- 
jection, and I am willing to leave it to the 
witness. If he will rely upon his sense of 
taste under oath, I cannot see why I should 
prevent it.” 

Uncle Bead saw Halliday’s anxious eyes 
upon him as the court awaited his reply. 
He gripped the arms of his chair, fighting 
for time. Dully he saw his knuckles grow 
white under the strain of that grasp and he 
folded his hands in his lap. Blindly he 
sought a loophole, but he found none and 
the silence grew interminable. 

“Will you taste that liquor and swear 
whether or not it is from the thumper 
still?’’ Roarin’ Rufe leaned toward the 
witness and each word came like the crack 
of a whip. 

But Uncle Bead seemingly ignored him. 

“Will you or will you not?” he fairly 
shouted. 

“Your honor,” drawled the witness, 
“Y’m not hard of hearin’. Is it plumb 
necessary fo’ this—this jackass to bray in 
my ear like that?” 

A wild guffaw among the mountaineers 
seemed fairly to rock the building and it 
was five minutes before the sheriff was able 
to restore. order. 

“The witness will answer the question,” 
ordered the judge with asperity, apparently 
nettled by the hilarity and disrespect 
toward a court official. 

“T reckon so, your honor, if I have to,” 
replied Uncle Bead slowly, and it was with 
an effort that he turned and looked at Old 
Jake. The defendant was smiling uncon- 
cernedly. 

A deputy came from the witness room, 
carrying a number of packages in his arms. 
He placed them on the table before the 
commonwealth’s attorney and unwrapped 
them, exposing two half-filled bottles, a 
fruit jar also about half filled, a stone jug 
and a hot-water bottle. Then he arranged 
five tumblers in a row beside the vessels and 
withdrew. Roarin’ Rufe, after a cursory 
glance, arose. 

“To make the test fair, your honor,” he 
explained, ‘‘I have arranged to have these 
five glasses filled with whiskies which have 
been collected and held for evidence in this 
court. In one of those glasses will be 


” 


\wet an’ stuck on the glasses. 
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that which Jase Woodward bought under 
the beech tree. In the others will be liquor 
made the regular way. The witness will — 
drink from each of the glasses and then be 
asked to point out the thumper glass.”” He — 
paused and, with a smile of confidence, 
pointed at Halliday. “T will ask that the 
counsel for defense assist me in preparinga 
the test.” 

“The sheriff and clerk will also acconma 
pany you into the jury room,” ordered the 
judge. “‘You will so mark those glasses _ 
that there can be no question of identity.” 

The room was immediately filled with 
the low buzz of conversation, a sound simi- 
lar to that of a swarm of bees in summer, 
The judge leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes in apparent fatigue, but the 
attitude of everyone else in the room was 
one of tense alertness. Uncle Bead dropped © 
his chin on his chest and awaited the pass- 
ing of the hourlike minutes. ; 

No admonition to quiet the audience was 
necessary when the two barristers and the 
sheriff and clerk came down the aisle in sin- 
gle file. The sheriff carried the glasses, each - 
partially filled with a clear white liquid, and 
placed them on the table beside Roarin’ — 
Rufe. The white pieces of paper on which 
numbers had been penciled were visible on 
the sides of the glasses. 

Uncle Bead arose and stood beside the 
table, studying the five glasses with critical 
eye. He rearranged them about him and 
lifted two of them to the light and peered 
long and intently at: the bead bubbles 
which played against the glass surface. A 
dreamy look came into his eyes as he lifted 
the first glass to his lips, and as he sipped 
he gazed reflectively out toward the distant 
blue mountain tops. With slow, measured 
actions he tasted the contents of each of the 
five glasses and then stood immobile with — 
his eyes closed for a full minute. Once 
again he sipped from each glass, seemingly 
unable to come to a decision. He fumbled — 
one of the tumblers and almost dropped it 
as he set it to one side and pointed a 
trembling finger at it. 

“That one thar’s got thumper likker in . 
it. ” 

The sheriff caught it up and glanced at — 
the number pasted on it: Roarin’ Rufe 
leaned eagerly forward and peered intently — 
for a second, and then, with a short, disap-_ 
pointed laugh, turned away. 

“Your honor,’ said the sheriff, ‘‘the 
witness has picked out Number Four Glass. 
The whisky from Woodward’s jug was 
poured in Number Two.” 

Halliday dropped back into his chair and bi 
his infectious grin grew into a chuckle as he 
gazed at Uncle Bead in undisguised admi- 
ration. Not waiting for his dismissal from — 
the stand, the witness arose and walked — 
back to his seat outside the railing, while — 
Old Jake followed him with an expression 
of blank amazement. : 

“We rest the case, your honor,” shrugged 
Roarin’ Rufe, smiling cynically. 

The jury retired, but there was none in © 
the room who did not know what the ver- 
dict would be. They were out scarce ten : 
minutes, and when the clerk read “Not 
guilty,’’ Uncle Bead was the first to grasp 
Old Jake by the hand. A few minutes later 
they reached the street together and walked © 
away arminarm. Halliday caught up with 
them before they reached the livery stable 
where they had left their mules. . 


““Darned clever, Uncle Bead,” he con- 
gratulated guardedly. 
your hand.” 

“Did ye see?” queried the old hillman, — 
shaking with silent laughter. 

“T saw enough to give me a suspicion a 
what you were doing. But, you know, I 
was expecting another trick. I thought you 
were going to get drunk on that evidence — 
and forget how to taste.” 

“T thought of that,’’ Uncle Bead ad- 
mitted. gravely, ‘‘but I knowed the court 
wouldn’t believe I could git drunk on that 
little amount of likker.”’ 

“Somehow I wisht ye hadn’t done it, 
Bead,” declared Old Jake sadly. “It ~ 
wan't worth tellin’ no lie about.” 


oT want to shake 


“He ain’t caught on yet.”’ Uncle Bead 
shook his head gravely and gazed at his old 
friend in apparent concern. ‘He thinks I } 
swore a lie to save his wo’thless carcass — 
from jail. Listen, Jake! The ee 
likker was in the ‘glass I picked out. 
couly taste that stuff anywhar.” 

“ee t ee ee 

“Sh-h!”” Uncle Bead glanced cautiously | 
about him and then leaned closer. “Them — 
papers with the numbers on ’em were jest 
I changed the 
abels on Number Two and Number Four.” 


$200,000 worth of units, say, in a well that 
cost $150,000 to drill, whereby the pro- 
moters made $50,000 a well whether they 
struck oil or not. If they hit it, so much 
the better, for they knew ways to cancel the 
income from the oil before any of it got to 
the stockholders. 

This article does not concern the stock 
romotions by the professional promoters. 
hey are always with us, save in the rare 

instances when one or two are sent to the 
penitentiary. What is in mind here is to 
show the hazards and difficulties of the 
small producer, of the man or little syndi- 
cate of men that rushes into the oil game 
whenever a wildcatter hits a well in a new 
territory, or someone brings in a well in a 
territory where the big companies have not 
leased all the promising land and there are 
chances to get leases of small tracts here and 
there. Those are the boys who gamble with 
grief. Those are the lads who have their 
troubles and mostly come out of the game 
with nothing to the good but the experience. 
Speaking generally, the oil-production 
business is composed of three layers. The 
top layer is made up of the big companies, 
like the Standard, the Associated, the Shell, 
the Union, the Pacific, the Texas, the Mid- 
Continent, and so on. These are not only 
producers but manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. The second layer is made up of the 
independent companies, well organized and 
strongly financed, and in some cases equal 
in resources and production to some of 
their more imposing neighbors. The third 
and bottom layer is made up of the small 
and smaller companies, the individual pro- 
ducers, the syndicates, and so on, that get 
in and get out in shoals. The first two 
layers are permanent, going, successful oil 
companies. There are successful and profi- 
table companies in the third layer also. But 


- usually the third layer is adventures, stabs 


at the business by men who do not know it, 
and while they are taking and exciting 
gambles they are not often winners. 

Always there are plenty of them. Any- 
one who has had a sight and a sniff of the 
greenish-black liquid gold gurgling greasily 
out of a pipe into a sump hole or into a 
tank, who has smelled the money smell of 
it and got some of it on his hands, and has 
heard the boss driller say ‘“‘She’s doing a 
thousand a day,” can understand that, 
especially when a percentage of those thou- 
sand barrels are his. It is the most fasci- 
nating game in the world. There’s wealth 
in it, if you hit it right and can hold it. 
More than that, it is a gamble, and a real 
one. It makes all other sorts of betting 
seem like penny ante. 


Bucking Against Nature — 


What it is, really, is a hand of stud poker 
each time against Nature, who always is 
the dealer. Often, of course, by the time 
the third card is dealt you know you haven’t 
a chance; but let us say that things are 
propitious. You get a good hole card in the 
way of a successful spudding in and start 
of your well. Your second, third and fourth 
cards, coincident with the fair progress of 
the well, give you a potential hand—a 
flush perhaps, or two pairs, or maybe threes, 


. and now and then the makings of one of 


those royal and magnificent flushes that 
every poker player hopes for and but few 
poker players hold. You are down to the 
sand and it all depends on the last card. 
Nature flips it over to you and there you 
are. You have filled—or you haven’t. You 
may be left with two measly little pairs in 
the shape of a small well, or it may come a 
spade when you wanted a heart to fill your 
flush. Your threes may stand up with a 
reasonably good well, or whoop-ee! you 
may make your royal. Then is when the 
joy bells jingle. Or you may not. Then is 
when the crape goes on the door knob. 
But if you win—if you do—it is forty— 
fifty—a hundred—a thousand to one. A 
$10,000 investment may bring you $100,000, 
or $200,000, or $300,000—or it may not. 
Your well may be a 15,000-barrel gusher of 
high gravity oil, or it may be a 300-barrel 
affair that makes more water than it does 
oil. You never can tell. Plenty of wells 
have produced 1,000,000 barrels of oil 
during their productive periods, and many 


_ have produced more than that—a lot more. 


Figure it out for yourself. Speaking of 
deep wells now, where you must go down 
4500 or 5000 feet to get to the big sand, a 
well will cost somewhere between $100,000 
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and $200,000 to drill, depending on the 
luck you have had in getting the hole down. 
Say, $150,000. Then, even if the big com- 
panies are engaged in one of their righteous 
campaigns of saving the small producers 
from themselves, and have cut the price of 
oil three or four times just to show their 
good intentions, you should be getting a 
dollar a barrel for your oil if it is any good 
at all. Put on another $100,000 for ex- 
penses, and so on, and you'll have them. 
If your well is one of those 1,000,000-barrel 
lulus, that’ means $750,000 to split. Pretty 
soft, eh, what? 

Yea, brethren, softer than the downy side 
of thousand-dollar bills, provided the water 
doesn’t come in or the gas pressure de- 
crease, or your neighbors do not drain you 
or the well sand up or one or two or six of 
the glooms that perch in great flocks on 
every derrick drop down on you and wipe 
you out; softer than having an old aunt 
die and leave you a cartload of Liberty 
Bonds, provided you do not do what ninety- 
nine out of every hundred amateur pro- 
ducers do, and, having a well, start right out 
to rival the Standard and grab leases and 
drill a dozen more, thereby using up the in- 
come of the money-getter you have, and 
mostly using up all other available resources 
of your enterprising little company. 


No Place for Pikers 


My oil observations have been confined 
largely to the California fields, although I 
have some knowledge of Oklahoma; but I 
have no doubt that all oil producers are 
alike, and especially all amateurs of oil 
production. Hence it seems conservative 
to say that not one in a hundred of these 
amateurs, either as individuals or formed in 
companies or syndicates, having achieved 
one or two or three, maybe, good producing 
profitable wells, is content to take that 
profit. Not at all. Let a man or a syndi- 
cate or a small company get in the black 
ink on the ledger, or let the money be 
coming in even if the well has not paid out, 
and at that moment the evidences of the 
larger oil lunacy become apparent. They 
all get delusions of grandeur. Having 
achieved a well or two, they have visions 
and dream dreams. They see themselves 
putting the Standard out of business, 
making a crimp in the Union that will cause 
that company to pass dividends, handing 
it to the Pacific and the Associated and the 
Shell, forcing old John D. himself to sit up 
and take notice, and away they go. They 
get more leases, drill more wells, and pres- 
ently they are broke, and the big companies 
gather up the fragments, and John D. gives 
away a few more millions. 

It gets in the blood, in the brain—if 
any—in the spirit, and makes a wild and 
reckless gambler out of the staidest of men. 
Always the new hole is on top of the dome; 
always the big sand is just below; always 
the anticline comes their way; always the 
greasy golden trove is just within reach; 
always they can afford to pay a bigger 
bonus and a larger royalty for land because 
they will hit it this time; always the drill- 
ing will be easy, the water will be tractable, 
the oil will flow. This time Nature will fill 
the flush. 

It is no piker’s game. To be sure, there 
are oil fields where shallow wells will reach 
the sand; but shallow wells are mostly 
small producers. The big sands are usually 
down deep; 3000 feet, 4000 feet, 5000 feet. 
There are wells in California down below a 
mile. Even in the most favorable circum- 
stances, where the sand is between 2000 and 
3000 feet down, say, the initial bet must be 
as much as $100,000, and that will not buy 
all the chips. Following that, a few times, 
a very few times, in every field the gamblers 
may win without putting up any more 
money, but that doesn’t often occur. Ordi- 
narily the initial $100,000 vanishes almost 
as quickly as the drill disappears in the 
hole, and there are loud cries for more 
funds. Your oil driller is a regal person. 
Money means nothing to him. Except in 
the work of the big companies, where drill- 
ing for oil is a standardized, efficient, cold- 
blooded, exact business, drilling as it 
usually is done by and for the amateurs of 
production is as extravagant as if Coal Oil 
Johnny was doing it. 

Fundamentally, those who drill for oil in 
one field operate in the same way as those 
who drill in another field. That is, the 
tools are the same, and the methods do not 


vary, Save as varying geological structures 
are met. Derricks have the same construc- 
tion and supplies are more or less standard- 
ized. There aretwosorts of rigs,the standard 
and the rotary. Usually wildcat or ex- 
plorative wells are drilled with the standard 
rig, which is an enormous steel drill that 
pounds a hole into the earth by the process 
of being raised and dropped continuously 
on the structure beneath. The rotary rig is 
a gigantic auger that bores its way down to 
the sand. Of course, the difficulties en- 
countered in one field may be different 
from those in another field, owing to vary- 
ing geological structure, and in some places 
the oil sand may be down only a few hun- 
dred feet while in others it is down a few 
thousand. 

Hence what is said here, though it applies 
specifically to the small operator in the 
California fields, probably applies in a gen- 
eral way to the small operator in other 
fields. My field of observation has been 
California, and that has been an illuminat- 
ing point, because during the past two 
years California has had three enormous oil 
developments, at Santa Fé Springs, Signal 
Hill and Huntington Beach and Long Beach. 
In these fields the game was well framed for 
the small operator, because the territories 
were not held in large plots, but were split 
into small holdings, town lots, and so on. 
This enabled the small fellows to rush in 
and operate on small leases, and they 
rushed in. 

Now that these fields have passed their 
peaks and production is declining, the pro- 
fessionals are deploring this rush. They say 
that it caused overproduction and ruined 
not only the market but the fields as well. 
Probably. These wise persons who deplore 
the oil situation are mostly connected with 
the big companies. Their idea of the proper 
and economic procedure is this: Necessa- 
rily, small operators are at a disadvantage 
in trying to produce oil in competition with 
the big operators. Therefore it would have 
been mere economic forethought to have 
allowed the big companies to drill these 
fields in a leisurely and scientific manner, 
placing their wells at proper distances 
apart, one to each five acres, say, instead of 
two to an acre, as was often done, thus con- 
serving the oil and maintaining the price. 


Too Much Oil 


Correct. No doubt these fields would 
have lasted many years instead of the few 
years they will last if the big companies had 
had control of all the acreage. No doubt, 
also, that this would be a grand old world if 
greed for money were eliminated from the 
human residents therein. Unfortunately, 
the desire for money, the passion for quick 
money, is as strong now as it ever was; and 
as the land with oil beneath it in these 
three fields happened to be held in small 
parcels, by numerous owners, instead of in 
large parcels, these fields afforded a made- 
to-order opportunity for hundreds of 
greedy persons to rush in and be greedy, 
and they did. 

Nor need there be any particular sym- 
pathy with the plaints of the big companies. 
They met the emergency nobly and eco- 
nomically. They rose to it in suitable style. 
After securing all the land they could they 
drilled offset wells to drain the small fel- 
lows, as is the usual kindly oil custom. 

“Those fellows out in California went 
crazy,” said one of the biggest oil operators 
in the midcontinent field to me a time ago. 
“They gave away their oil.” 

Practically that is what they did; but 
how could they help that? They had to 
take what they could get for it because 
they had no facilities for storing it. And 
the only market was the big-company mar- 
ket. It was an economic disaster, of course, 
that worked to the advantage of the big 
companies, as such economic disasters al- 
most always do; but hevings, what a gam- 
bling spree it was! Not many of the small 
operators came out whole in a money way, 
but all of them had more thrills every hour 
than the average American has in a life- 
time. 

Now that the big spree is over in that 
particular locality, it may be interesting to 
point out some of the disadvantages that 
accrue to the oil spreer in similar circum- 
stances, not with the idea that any oil 
spreer will be deterred from going on an- 
other spree when a new field develops, but 
merely as a matter of record and for the 
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purpose of showing just what sort of foot- 
less and bootless enterprise the usual small- 
producer spree is. Down there in Southern 
California they have had their gamble, and 
a few of the gamblers have all the chips. 
For the rest of them it may be said that 
they shoved in their stacks with courage 
and conviction and played the game with- 
out a limit. They gambled with Nature, 
with the big companies, with an economic 
aes but mostly they gambled with 
grief. : 

In every relation of man to man, and in 
every demonstration of Nature, the little 
fellow is always at the mercy of the big 
fellow; and this is especially the case in 
business, in all enterprises organized and 
conducted for the purpose of acquiring 
money. This is obvious and economic, and 
so on, whatever the ethical aspect of it may 
be, and no doubt deplorable; but that is 
the situation. It has always seemed to me 
that in the oil game the big fellows are 
bigger and the little fellows littler than in 
any other large industry; that the big fel- 
lows have more of an edge than elsewhere. 
The big fellows protest this violently, but 
the facts are against them. It is true that 
the game is wide open. Any man who has 
the money can buy the lumber for a derrick 
and buy a string of tools. Every sort of 
supply is open to every buyer. There are 
no closed markets, no monopolistic patents 
on the fundamentals, no combinations on 
rigs, casings, boilers, tanks or any of the 
common essentials. If you have the cash 
or the credit, you can go to an oil-well sup- 
ply company and get every little thing you 
need to sink a well, and every big thing 
also. 

Likewise the whole boundless universe 
is yours to explore and to drill. If you 
think there is a chance to find oil in the 
middle of Death Valley you can go there 
and drill your exploration wildcat well if 
you like, after making the easy preliminary 
arrangements. You can put a well down on 
the top of a mountain, at the bottom of a 
eafion, in the center of a plain, on the side 
of a hill. That part of it is up to you, and 
the capital you have. Not many physical 
situations stump an oil driller. He’ll put 
down an oil well in practically any place 
you want to put it down. He'll drill it off- 
shore at sea, or in the middle of a lake, or 
on the tip of a crag. They are giants at that 
sort of thing, these tremendous, brawny, 
greasy men who do the production labor in 
getting oil. 


A Crazy Man’s Game 


But wildcatting is the ultimate in a gam- 
ble. It is never less than a hundred-to-one 
shot. Often it is a thousand-to-one shot. 
The big companies can afford it, because 
if they get oil they have the facilities for 
handling it and the money for developing 
the field. The big companies are always 
exploring for oil. Their geologists are for- 
ever prospecting for seepages and signs, 
examining formations, tracing anticlines, 
estimating faults, following leads, making 
reports. Sometimes they can tell where oil 
is, and often they can tell where oil is not. 
More often they do neither. 

Let us suppose, on the small-fellow side 
of it, that some little syndicate, or some oil 
man with money enough to take a chance, 
goes out somewhere and drills a wildcat 
well, away from well-defined fields, and gets 
oil, makes a well. What is he going to do 
with his oil? He is going to do exactly 
what the big companies tell him to do and 
permit him to do. If he makes a good well, 
the news of it will bring lease hounds in by 
the hundred and the entire territory will 
be put under lease in jig time. If the well 
is a very good one, and the territory is 
promising, the big companies will pay 
bonuses for leases, and large royalties, and 
thus make it as expensive as possible for 
the little fellows. Also, the only market for 
the oil is the market supplied by the big 
fellows. They have, or can build, storage 
facilities, and they have the capital to build 
pipe lines. The man with the wildcat well 
that came in has the glory of being the 
pioneer, but in the long run the big com- 
panies get most of the money. 

Wildcatting is a crazy enterprise for any 
but the big companies. The little fellow 
may be able to horn in on a field where 
there has been a discovery, but if he is wise 
he will not attempt to do the discovering. 
And when he tries to horn in on a proved 
field he will find that he has little chance to 
get a proved lease of any size—a lease in 
a field where it has been shown there is 
oil—because the fact that oil has been 
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discovered in any field immediately jumps 
the value of leases to so high a figure that the 
small fellow cannot compete with the vast 
bank accounts of the big companies. The 
big companies are just as ardent in their 
search for new oil territory as the most 
visionary of the small oil prospectors. They 
are looking for it all the time, and when a 
field is discovered they descend on it with 
wads of money and lease it in great chunks, 

As soon as the news was public of the 
coming in of the Jim Bell well at Santa Fé 
Springs, for example, early the next morn- 
ing the agents of the big companies were all 
over that section, each agent with a check 
book full of checks signed in blank and 
good at the bank for any sums he would 
write them for. These agents had a lot of 
that territory under lease before the small 
fellows found out how much credit they 
had or how much money they could get, 
Meantime do not suppose the company 
that owned the Jim Bell well had been idle, 
Those drillers had advance information, 
and they solidified their position before 
they let-anybody know that they had oil 
in big quantities. 


Wasteful Development 


However, the land situation in these 
great California fields was peculiar. The 
land was not owned in large tracts. It was 
held in small parcels. A good deal of it was 
in town lots. Huntington Beach, for ex- 
ample, had been laid out as a seashore 
colony to compete with Long Beach, and 
hadn’t been especially successful. It was 
split into scores of small holdings—town 
lots. Santa Fé Springs was a town site 
also; and so on. Thus, despite the efforts 
of the big companies to corral all the land, 
the little fellows had a chance. There were 
leases on small tracts to be obtained, and 
they obtained a good many of them; and a 
frenzy of drilling started. Forests of der- 
ricks went up. Wells were spudded in by 
the hundred, and that section of these 
United States went stark, staring oil mad. 

An oil well is an oil well. It makes no dif- 
ference whether that oil well is being drilled 
on a two-acre plot by an individual or a 
syndicate, or whether it is being drilled on 
a 10,000-acre piece by the Standard Oil 
Company. The fellow who is drilling one 
well or two wells must have exactly as 
much equipment for each of his wells as the 
Standard requires for each of its 200 or 300 - 
wells. Every well stands alone in. that re- 
gard. If a company or an individual wants 
to drill two wells simultaneously, or three, 
there must be a complete string of tools for 
each well. Naturally, in a proved field, 
with wells going down all around, the small 
fellow on the small lease is eager to get 
down to as much oil as possible, and he 
starts as many wells as he can—often more 

, than he should. Wherefore, he must outfit 
each well completely, and this makes it a 
tremendously expensive operation as against 
the operations of the big companies that 
get equipment wholesale instead of retail. 

It is obvious that successfully to drill a 
hole down into the earth 3000 or 4000 or 5000 
feet requires the most expert mechanical 
knowledge, a vast experience, a major skill 
and considerable luck. Oil drilling is one of — 
the most highly specialized of trades. Boss 
drillers who know the game are extraordi- 
nary, almost superhuman, creatures who 
do not come in large numbers. The best of 
them, naturally, are employed by the big 
companies. Drilling a well, bringing it in 
and keeping it on production are tasks that 
are expert to the limit. No ordinary hole 
maker can encompass them successfully. 
They require a certain genius. s 

The small company decides to do its own 
drilling, and it hires the best crew it can 
find. The well is spudded in and fortune is 
right around the corner. Then, at that ex- 
act moment, the amateur in oil production 
is matriculated in a university where the 
entire curriculum is trouble, where nothing 
but grief is taught, where weariness and 
woe and tribulation are the only courses. 
More things can happen during the oi 
of an oil well to delay, stop, junk up, mess’ 
about, ruin and reruin the prospects of the’ 

persons financing the operation than even 

the most pessimistic of investors can con- 
jure. There are hundreds of chances for 
bad luck to every bit of good luck that is 
possible. Inexperience and lack of expert 
drilling account for much of it; but at that, 
the biggest of the companies and the most’ 
expert of the drillers have their dolors. Ti 
little fellows are gambling with grief from 
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A small thing to buy, but— 
a big thing to own 


The small price of the Schrader Tire 
Gauge is all out of proportion to the 
great service it renders in saving wear 
and tear on tires and car. 

Carry a Schrader Gauge with you 
whenever you motor. It helps you 
maintain the correct air pressure in 
your tires. It warns you when your 
tires have too little air and are in 
danger of wearing out rapidly. It tells 
you when your tires have too much air 
for comfortable riding and the good of 
your car. 

There are three types of Schrader 
Tire Gauges: 


1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with 
angle foot)—for balloon tires. Cali- 
brated in 1-lb. units. 


2. The Straight Gauge—for regu- 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rp tiotet IM 
Chicago Toronto London VALVE"S * it i 


“Here comes 
Mr. Lend-Me to borrow 
our Tire Gauge” 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the 
motorist ? 


All he has is a car. When he needs 
a jack or a pump or a hydrometer, he 
uses yours. 


If he needs a valve cap, he does with- 
out it until he can pick one up some- 
where. He has a lot of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire 
gauge. 


The pest! 
Why doesn’t he buy his own? 


lar passenger car tires. Calibrated in 
5-lb. units. 

3. The Angle-Foot Gauge—for pas- 
senger car tires on wire or disc wheels 
and wheels with thick spokes or large 
brake drums, and also for truck tires. 
Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge today 
and use it regularly. Keep your tires, 
including the spare, always inflated to 
the pressure recommended by the tire 
maker. In this way you can get maxi- 
mum tire service. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “‘Air 
—the most elusive prisoner.’ This 


SCHRADER 
STRAIGHT GAUGE 


For regular passenger 
car tires. Sold by motor 
accessory shops, garages 
and hardware stores 
everywhere. 


SCHRADER VALVE INSIDE 


Forms the main defense against 


1 air’s escape from your tire valves. 
booklet tells you how to get maximum = ieees geen epterne | 
; 1 a place it with a new Schrader 
service from your tires. If your dealer can geet aye Poe 
not supply you, send us his name and ad- for the genuine Schrader Valve 
b, . 5 Insides packed in metal boxes, 

dress and we will mail you acopy direct. five in a box. 


li 


SCHRADER VALVE CAP. 


Made with dome shaped rubber washer re- 
inforced by arched metal plate. Prevents 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 dirt from entering mouth of valve. Acts as 


Tire Valves - 


secondary air-tight seal. Attach or detach 


1 by hand. Ask your dealer for the genuine 
l re all eC & Schrader Valve Caps packed five in a 
metal box. 
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Car tracks, cobble- 

stones, “wash board” 
streets—none hold a 

moment’s terror for 

Harvey “Ride Rite” 
Springs. Their many quick-act- 
ing, flexible leaves soothe and 
smooth each jolt and jar, while 
the special Harvey Rebound Plate 
checks and controls the recoil 
of the biggest bumps. Correct- 
ly designed—guaranteed. True 
shock absorbers —no other de- 
vice needed for riding comfort. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING Co. 
Dept. C 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Trouble? An oil well in the process of 
drilling is the original source and the un- 
failing and inexhaustible supply of trouble. 
It is all the trouble there is; especially, as 
is most often the case, when the small fel- 
lows are drilling and because the small 
fellows often cannot command the most 
expert workmanship. In his inexperience 
the small fellow buys cheap materials, 


| starts his hole too small at the top, sets his 
| casings at the wrong depth for water shut- 


off, and does a dozen other things wrong. 
But those are the results of poor workman- 
ship, although a usual hazard for the little 
fellow. The real trouble comes with the 
mechanical hazards, and with water. The 
mechanical hazards are countless. There is 
a fresh one every hour, and they all cost 
money. 

I heard two men talking in a Los Angeles 
hotel. Both had jumped into the oil game 
from entirely foreign taking-off places. 
Neither had had any previous oil experi- 
ence, but both were getting a-plenty at the 
time, 

“How are you doing?”’ asked one. 

“Pretty fair,”’ said the other. 

“Having much trouble?” 

“e me.’’ 

“Have you lost your tools yet?” 

His inquiry was plaintive, pathetic. Los- 
ing tools in the hole is one of the saddest of 
all the sad verses in the oil song. Things 
are going well, it seems, and then, bing! 
the tools drop off, crash down to the bot- 
tom of the hole, hundreds of pounds of 
metal junked up there; or they are twisted 
off. And they fish for them—they fish for 
them. They fish and fish and fish. Often it 
takes weeks to get them out. Often it takes 
months. Sometimes they never do get 
them. Meantime the wells on the neighbor- 
ing leases are going down, get to the oil and 
drain out the oil that belongs to the unfor- 
tunates who have lost their tools. They 
sidetrack the recalcitrant tools, which 
means to drill round them, or they mill 
them out, which means to drill through 
them. Both of these operations are slow 
and expensive. 

Trouble? You don’t know the half of it. 
Casings get loose and are dropped one— 
two—three hundred feet, making a frightful 
mess in the hole. The derrick may burn 
down. Geological formation so hard as to be 
almost impenetrable may be encountered, 
causing enormous delay and expense. Some- 
times the derrick collapses because of faulty 
construction or because too much heavy 
pipe is stacked up in it. Sometimes, in lift- 
ing out a big string of casing, the crown 
block of the derrick will pull out. Some- 
times there will be a gas blow-out that will 
ruin the hole. 

There are 4578 ways of junking up an oil 
well, and new ones are being discovered 
every day. And it seems to the little fellow, 
trying to get his well down to the oil sand, 
all these happen to him. 

Then there is water. Many a small pro- 
ducer, or rather a small intending pro- 
ducer, has permanently acquired nervous 
prostration while his drillers have tried to 
shut off the water in his well. Water and 
oil, never mixing satisfactorily, are at 
their most expensive and troublesome 
antagonism in an oil well. Water is the foe 
and conqueror of oil fields. Let water get 
largely into a field and the field is finished. 
Hence the utmost care must be taken to 
shut off the water in each well, and there is 
vigilant supervision of this process by the 
state authorities. 


SLIDE, BRAINS, SLIDE! _ | 


“They may come to laugh,’ I returns; 
“but they’ll remain to pay.” 

“Where,” inquires Hurley, “‘do you ex- 
pect to get them pitchers? Outta your 
silk hat?” 

“Can you keep a secret?” I grins. 

“No,” he yelps. ‘‘I’m supporting one of 
*em for you now. What do you think I’m 
running—a home for backward secrets?” 


qr 


Ale next day Glib beats it away on a 
fishing trip, first making me agree to 
dig personal for all the jack it’s gonna cost 
to try out my trick acts. Then me and 
Two-Story gets busy. Halligan, who come 
by that monniker on the account of there 
not being enough room on one floor for all 
the brains he’s got, is a old side-kicker of 
mine that I got interested in my ideas with 
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Every well encounters water, and it 
must be shut off so it will not run down into 
the oil and spread throughout the field. 
Cementing-off, they call it. Cement in 
large quantities is put into the hole when 
water is encountered, and is pumped down 
through the casing under heavy pressure so 
as to force it up outside the casing and past 
the water-bearing sands. After the cement 
hardens, the driller drills through the plug 
of cement that remains at the bottom of the 
casing and goes ahead toward the oil sands, 
leaving this great mass of cement witha 
hole through the middle of it to hold back 
the water. 

Skillfully done, cementing-off is effective. 
Often, however, it is not skillfully done, 
and recementing is required several times 
before the water is stopped. If it isn’t suc- 
cessfully done, there’s an oil well that has 
gone to glory. 

These troubles and countless others are 
common to the big fellow and the little 
fellow. They occur in all oil wells. The 
advantage is with the big fellows, because 
they have drilled hundreds of wells and 
have the expert knowledge and the right 
materials for dealing with them. When 
something happens in a big-company well, 
all that is necessary for the big company to 
do is to refer to the records and see what 
was done on a similar occasion in some 
other well. 

The little fellows cannot do that. Their 
troubles cost them twice as much as the 
troubles of the big fellows cost them, both 
in time and in money. 


Tricky and Temperamental 


In case the small fellow decides not to 
drill his own wells he must go to a drilling 
contractor. There are plenty of these. 
Ordinarily the drilling contractor is hired 
on a footage basis and is therefore inter- 
ested in making as much of a hole as pos- 
sible, and not always in bringing in a 
producing well. The contractor gets paid 
just the same whether he drills a dry hole 
or gets oil. Often a contract for drilling is 
made whereby the contractor gets his pay 
partly in cash and partly in first oil; that 
is, he gets the returns from the first oil that 
is produced before the company or the 
individual cashes in on any of it. It has so 
happened that the contractor has been in- 
terested mostly in getting his cash and 
enough first oil to pay him out. Oil con- 
tractors do not differ from other contractors. 
Thus the contractor doesn’t care whether 
he brings in a big well or a small well so 
long as he brings in a well that will provide 
enough first oil to pay him out. After that, 
the owners can have the leavings. 

However, let us consider that the little 
fellow has struck his oil, that his well is 
producing in paying quantities. Are his 
troubles over? They have just begun. 
Getting an oil well into production is one of 
the problems and keeping it on production 
is another. Oil wells starting out orgu- 
lously with a heavy and millionairish flow 
have a desolating habit of slowing down. 
They sand up, which means that sand stops 
the flow. They develop temperament. The 
gas pressure decreases. Other near-by 
wells drain them. Their initial or early 
production is never maintained. It gets 
smaller and smaller. If it is necessary to 
shut in a big oil well, to bean it down as the 
oil men say, in a closely drilled field, that 
well is not so big as it was when it is put on 
production again. Oil wells require more 
expert nursing than sick children. The 
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the Brigands, right after going into the deal 
with Hurley. 

“Listen,” I tells him, when he starts out 
scouting, ‘all I wants you to get is young- 
sters that is fast on the feet and swift in the 
head. They is the only two things that 
count. If you run into a lad that can bat 
-800 and field 1.002% I don’t want him 
unless he can ten-flat the hundred. I don’t 
care what sand lot you drag ’em off of or 
what schoolroom window you pull ’em 
through, but they gotta be bright and they 
gotta be speedy. League experience don’t 
cut no ice. If they can run and think, 
don’t ask ’em nothing else.”’ 

“Don’t you need no hitters?” asks Halli- 


gan. 
_ “No,” says I, “Like I has told you, we 
is gonna play a different kinda baseball 
than anybody has ever seen before, mY 
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common idea when an oil well busts in y 
2000 or 3000 or 10,000 barrels product 
that that means indefinite flow in the sa 
amount is highly erroneous. Oil wells. 
as temperamental as operatic divas, an¢ 
expensive. 

When, for example, during the peak ¢ 
duction at Santa Fé Springs a shut ir 
production took place, making it impe 
tive for the independent producers to b 
down their wells 30 or more per cent, t 
requirement gave many a small prody 
a heavy body blow. In that intensiy 
drilled field it decreased the flow of all w 
when they were given full flow again. " 
wells did not come back with their origi 
fluency. I 

But all this aside, let us consider thg 
small fellow has succeeded in getting a w 
or two or three, down to producing sa 
and is procuring oil. Then what? i 
he going to do with his oil? He must 
it, and the only place he can sell it is to, 
big companies that have the storage, 
pipe lines, the refineries and the distrik 
ing stations for gas and refined produ 
The small fellow is very often at the me 
of the big fellow. He cannot market 
product unless he has been successful eno) 
to make good money and wants to buil 
refinery. If he does that, he is engaging 
a desperate and long-drawn enterprise, ; 
not once in a hundred times can he sti 
the competition. 

Usually the little fellow must mak 
long-term contract with a big compan) 
order to get a price. He ordinarily can 
sell from day to day or week to week. | 
big companies tie the little fellows up; ; 
the big companies fix the price, which p_ 
is always known as the field price and f| 
tuates from time to time. ; 

It’s a great game, and a hazardous; | 
it can be beaten, of course. Many si 
companies and individuals have won |. 
but only because they had sufficient cap | 
and good, economical, close business i 
agement. Nine-tenths of the amateur! 
the oil business, nine-tenths of the ]i| 
fellows who dreamed dreams of great we; | 
and had visions of millions gushing ou) 
the ground, lost all they put into ¢) 
ventures. In the big California fields i: 
estimated that eight dollars, in round ni; 
bers, came out of the ground for every se! 
put in, and this with enormous produce! 
and not many dry holes in the territo: 
drilled during the big book of the past | 
years. } 

This winning dollar wasn’t split am: 
any great number of investors. It wen: 
comparatively few of the drillers. | 

No account of the stock jobbings is ta | 
in this article. Nobody knows how m 
money was extracted from the people | 
which no return whatever was made or 
be made. Of course, many of the st! 
companies sold stock—most of them, : 
deed—but a lot of them started off with ¢ 
best of intentions and with honest men, ' 
stock jobbers and fakers and crooks, at ‘ 
heads of them. | 

These gallantly made their gambles! 


oil grief, and in most instances grief putt] ! 
down and out. | 

But are they downhearted? Not at | 
Watch what happens when the news co } 
of new and big oil strikes. It gets in § 
blood, I tell you. Once an oil gambler | 
ways an oil gambler. Once an oil suc! 
always an oil sucker. You lose. You ‘ 
again. But when you win, see what yo! 
got! Andsometimes you win. Never fo’ 


| 
} 
| 


=| 
in these parts. Mosta the birds in this! 
of a league is either spavs that has pitc 
their arms out, run their legs off and 1‘ 
their eyes up in the big time, or else the’ 
never-wassers or never-ain’t-gonna-ls 
Gimme some rapid dogs and a pine) 
brains that ain’t too proud to work, | 
T’ll do the rest.” a 
In about two weeks the Brigand 
cleaned. Outta the whole layout I «J 
saves four bench flies that looks ‘a 


might fit into my scheme. Some of the 
gang I tins outright, others I freights ol 
the minors, and a few I’m able to stick 
opposish with. In the meantime Halli! 
is out in the woods, shipping young fe 
in to me almost every day. dl 
As soon as the new lads shows I slaps 
into the line-up, but lets the Brigan 3] 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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long as usual, my ideas being not to pull 
‘o stunts till I got the whole team laid out 
‘ke I wants. During them two weeks we 
'‘on’t come no nearer winning a game than 
fried herring comes to being a pearl neck- 
ace, and I draws myselfs a lotta kidding 
rom the local rags. Kidding me, however, 
slike throwing marshmallows at elephants. 
' Finally I gets things the way I wants 
2m. Two-Story has shot in a flock of fast 
oung kids, corner-lotters, college boys and 
uch. They ain’t one of ’em over twenty, a 
peedy, zippy, bubbling lot, and Halligan 
as seen to it that they ain’t no shy-domes 
mong ’em. In the crowd is six pitchers, 
one good enough to bend curves around 
bundhouses or zing fast ones through the 
loncrete backstop, but K. O. for my pur- 
oses. 

The Bobeats is the first of the visiting 

‘als to run against the new system. On 
ieccount of being spoofed as a grand-stand 
hanager I decides to stay that way, and 
jon’t go down into the coop with the men 
-tall. I sits in the first row near the dug- 
fut, while Two-Story, dressed up in a uni- 
orm and everything, stands near me on 
he field. 
_ “Who you wanna work today?”’ he asks. 
“JT don’t know yet which one I'll start 
vith,” I answers, ‘‘but don’t let none of 
2m do no warming up.” 

“Huh!” gasps Halligan. 

' “You heard me,’ I tells him. ‘“‘Ever see 
. mile runner doing a coupla fast miles 
ust before going into a race? If the boys 
3 gotta limber up, let °em wave their arms 
round or something. They is just so many 
yitches in a shoulder, and I don’t want 
ione of ’em wasted.” 

“But they always do it,’”’ protests Two- 
story. 

_ “Veh,” says I, “and they always used to 
leed guys that was sick. We’re dealing 
vith a new deck, bo. Here,’ I goes on, jot- 
ing on a piece of paper, “‘is the line-up.” 

“Spalding’s a pitcher,” remarks Halli- 
‘an, kinda pitying, with a quick look at 
he list. 
| “T know it,” I tells him. “ What of it?” 
“You ain’t gonna have a pitcher leading 
ff, is you?” inquired Two-Story. 

“Tt ain’t a felony in this state, is it?’’ I 
hoots back. 

_ “No,’” mumbles the old scout, ‘‘but I 
1ever seen it done before.” 

“From now and on,” says I, ‘‘they ain’t 
ronna be hardly nothing in your life ex- 
‘epting things you ain’t seen before. You 
iin’t got a weak heart, has you?” 

““My heart’s all right,’’ returns Two- 
story. “‘How’s your head?” 

“What's wrong,” I wants to know, 
‘about having a heaver hit first?”’ 

“Tt’d be all right,” replies Halligan, ‘“‘if 
1e’d ever hit, but he never don’t. What’s 
che use of handicapping yourselfs with a 
ut at the jump-off, when they is a chance 
of getting a man on right quick for the 
slean-up hitters to swat around the bags?” 

“They is this use,” says I: “When you 
lays him for number one he can’t bling 
nto no double plays and he can’t fan out 
vith three on. The worstest he can do is to 
ye scotched by his lonesome. Anyways, 
vhat difference does it make if your heavy 
tickers is at the end of the list instead of 
she beginning?” 

“Maybe none,” shrugs Two-Story. ‘‘Got 
iny more tricks besides them you and me 
ramed?” 

‘“A few,” I answers, and for the next ten 
ninutes I tells him a lotta stunts I been 
hhinking up. 

When I first hired Halligan I gave him a 
reneral idea of what I was gonna do to get 
he Brigands outta the sloughs of this pond, 
put this is the first time I dives into details 
vith him. Like I told you, the old feller’s 
1 kinda clever foxheimer hisself, and be- 
ween us we lays out the whole game before 
lay’s called. 

On the account of its being Saturday 
ifternoon and the only amusements in this 
yurg, outsida baseball, being wife-beating 
ind hip-reaching, they is a pretty fair 
rowd in the stands when Spalding steps 
yut to the box to open up the newer and 
etter baseball system invented by me and 
dalligan. The kid’s a college southpaw, 
vith a hefty pair of shoulders that looks 
ike they was some regular heave in ’em. 

They is. The boy’s control ain’t nothing 
0 start any legal holiday over, and he 
valks the first Bobcat, but the next bird 
lits into a easy Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance. 
[he third baby dents the right fielder’s 
‘love with the ball and it sticks there. 
Netiring a side without no runs, no hits and 
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no errors, especially no errors, is something 
the Brigands ain’t done for weeks, and the 
local rain-checkers give us a hand. 

Spalding walks to the pan, and I can see 
from the way the patrons stir around that 
they is surprised at a pitcher opening up for 
us. Following instructions he tries to bunt, 
but he’s about as successful as a guy try- 
ing to learn bare-handed tiger-strangling 
through a correspondence course in piano 
tuning. 

The next lad up’s a freckle-faced Free 
Stater that Halligan must a plucked offa 
shamrock tree down by the freight sheds. 
He lays a lala of a bunt down the right- 
field foul line and streaks for the bag. It’s 
a cinch beating the throw to the sack. Does 
Mickey stop at first? He does not. They 
ain’t no locals on my system. The boy 
picks ’em up and plops ’em down toward 
second without hesitating at the turn no 
more’n the Century does for a bee on the 
track. 

The stuff works like the old brain told 
me it would. The first baseman of the 
Bobcats holds the pill in his hand for a 
while, looks around wild and throws like he 
looks. You can’t hardly blame him none. 
In the past it’s taken triples to get a 
Brigand to first on a long slide, and for one 
of our bobos to stretch a bunt into a two- 
base hit ain’t in the cards or spades. 

The speed stuff sorta throws the whole 
Bobcat team up in the air, and when 
Stevens drops another bunt in front of the 
plate the catcher heaves it a Woolworth 
over the first bagger’s head, Mickey scoring 
and Stevens getting to third. Holloway, 
fourth up, also bunts. Stevens starts for 
home, changes his mind and goes back from 
the whence he came from, Holloway going 
to second on the throw to the third. The 
next guy bunts some more and is thrown 
out, but Stevens scores. A pop bunt in the 
pitcher’s hands retires our gang. 

“Well,” grins Halligan, drifting over to 
the railing, ‘your stuff went over big.” 

“T knew it would,” says I, calm. “A 
fast bunch like we got can bunt that crowd 
to death. They’re old-timers like I said, 
and don’t know nothing excepting the old- 
army game.” 

“Wanna keep ’em bunting, eh?” asks 
Two-Story. 

“Sure,” I tells him. ‘‘We’re gonna bunt 
our way to the bunting.”’ 

“Suppose,” suggests Halligan, “the other 
birds in the league gets to playing the bunt 
game.” 

“Not a chance,” I returns. ‘‘Them 
spavs can’t run fast enough to get away 
with it in the first place; and in the second 
place they is too bullheaded to pick up a 
stunt sprung by a grand-stand manager. 
They’d be laughed outta the league.” 

All three of the Bobcats fly out in the 
next inning and we bunts our way to three 
moreruns. By that time Glish the manager 
is got his whole team working in the dia- 
mond, but even that don’t do no good 
against my winged hoofers. None of my 
lads stops at first, and it’s surprising the 
number of wild throws the league leaders 
make to second to head ’em off. No, it 
ain’t so surprising at that, when you con- 
siders the wonderful reversal of form we 
has sprung on them. ; 

In the next inning Spalding gets control 
of his control and fans two of the Bobcats. 
The other one fouls out. We don’t make no 
runs in our half, the bunts not falling so 
good, but Spalding gets a wonderful hand 
from the fans when he goes to the plate. 
He pops to the pitcher. 

“Pretty good youngster you got there,” 
remarks Glish, strolling over my way. 

“Think so?’’ I comes back, surprised. 
“Tm taking him out. He don’t look so 
good to me.” 

“Tin the kidding,” comes back the boss 
Bobcat. ‘‘Ain’t you fellers gonna do 
nothing but bunt?” 

“Sure,” I tells him. ‘‘The next man up’s 
been ordered to triple, and the feller after 
him’s got instructions to make two bases 
on a error by your right fielder. The 
third i 

But Glish has barked hisself off. 

A second later I sees him, pop-eyed, 
watching Spalding going to the coop, and 
Trevor, a right-hander, walked into the box 
for us. The crowd starts a mumbling and 
yelping, and even Spalding shoots me a 
mean look, but I just grins. 

Trevor don’t doso nice. The first Bobcat 
belts him for two bases and the next baby 
walks. I motions to Halligan. Out goes 
Trevor and in comes Heeney, a south-sider. 
The only three balls he ever gets over is the 
ones he throws in practice. After that the 
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plate’s no bigger than a corn on a gnat’s 
little toe as far as he’s concerned. He walks 
two men and then he walks. At that he 
was no worser than Stebbins, who follows. 
After hitting the first two guys he faces, he 
also gets the rest of the day off, and in goes 
McSwain. He port-sides his way through 
the inning in pretty fair style, but the 
score’s only five to four in our favor when 
the shooting dies down. 

We keeps at the bunting game in spite of 
the fans’ howls to hit it out, and grabs off 
two more runs in the next three innings. 
McSwain turns in some beautiful ball in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh, and the Bob- 
cats don’t get a man past first. 

The fans give him a stand-up reception 
after he come in, but that don’t change my 
plans none. I tells Halligan to take him 
out and slap in Emerson. 

“Too much is enough,” says Two-Story. 
“Emerson’s the only pitcher we got left, 
and he ain’t worth a hoot in a hurrah. 
McSwain has the Cats eating outta his 
glove, and we got the game sewed tight if 
he finishes.” 

“Nope,” I returns, firm; “system is 
system, and we is goin’ through with it.” 

“But what you gonna do,” goes on Halli- 
gan, “if they starts pounding Emerson 
hard? We ain’t got no more flingers.”’ 

_ “Three innings per man’s the limit,” I 
insists. ““How do you know that they 
won't get to McSwain?” 

“T don’t,” he admits, “but he happens 
to be a boy I picked up in this burg and 
us crowd’s likely to start something 
i ” 

“Forget it!”’ I cuts.. “I been barked at 
before and I ain’t got a bite-mark on me.” 

“All right,”’ sighs Two-Story, “but I’m 
tipping you. This McSwain kid used to 
work down to the steel mill, and mosta 
the gang here today is from there.”’ 

“On your way,” says I, impatient, “and 
send McSwain to the showers. The side’s 
out.” 

Baby boy, there is sure some howl when 
Emerson walks out to the box. A bunch of 
rough lads in back of me jumps up, waving 
fists and acting like they was readying a 
mob skit. I don’t mind admitting that I 
don’t feel so cheerio over the situation, and 
I don’t get no cheerioer when Emerson 
walks the first of Glish’s hired men. The 
next guy dribbles a soft one to the short- 
stop that had double play written all over 
it in capital letters, but it don’t even work 
for a single out. The kid fielder tries to 
throw the ball before he gets his hands on it 
and then there were two—on bases. 

A pop bottle misses me a foot, but not 
having no use for full ones I certainly pays 
no attentions to empties. The third lad up 
fans. However, my snappy little catcher 
lets the final strike get away from him and 
the bags is just filthy with Bobcats. This 
time a bottle does get me in the shoulder. 

Boskert, the heaviest hitter of the vis- 
itors, walks to the plate. I reads in the 
paper the next day that the ball went 
through a swell painted window in the 
church across the street from the park, but 
I never even seen it go over the fence. I 
hears the bat and pill kiss, and I pipes the 
pellet winging toward the center-field 
bleachers, but ‘ 

They is a exit near me, leading out from 
under the grand stand, that I noticed ac- 
cidental and particular when the first pop 
bottle was heaved at me, and some way or 
other I finds myself diving into it almost 
the same minute that Boskert connected. 
It’s a funny coincidence that a hundred 
puddlers and such from the steel mills 
should ’a’ had the same impulse, but such 
it was. Leisurely and with dignities I 
dashes outta the park, hops into my boat 
and beats it to the hotel. Getting the dents 
outta the back of the car wasn’t much of a 
job, but them garages is stickups, ain’t 
they? 

A week later I peddles my interest in the 
Brigands to a committee of business men 
who hinted kinda delicate that I wouldn’t 
be happy in their cozy little town. The 
deal was completed by telegraph. Shows 
you what modern inventions can do. 

A long time passed before I seen Glib 
Hurley again. I’m at the Polo Grounds 
watching a ball game when he sits down 
right next to me without seeing who it was. 

“What do you think of that fathead 
manager,” he yelps all of a sudden, ‘“‘put- 
ting in that gate swinger to pinch for 
Jones?” 

“Back-seat driver!” I sneers. “ What 
you trying to do—run a team from the 
grand stand?” 

Then I sees who it is. 
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no water! 


A DRY RADIATOR. A lonely 
road. Seven miles from habita- 
tion. And no water! What 
would you give under such cir- 
cumstances for just one gallon? 


One gallon? You are needlessly 
wasting 355 gallons every day 
if that old bloated tank ball in 
your toilet tank is gushing and 
gurgling 
away. And 
it’s costing 
you $25 
a year, if 
you pay 
by meter. 


‘ (7 eS 
MUSHROOM 


Taraba 


Reg.U.S, Pat. Off, 


Stops the /eak 


_ stops annoy- 
)) ance —stops 
® embarrassment. 
The mushroom 
shape fits down 
into the valve, 
é sealing it per- 

fectly. The one piece of pure gum, 

live, elastic, tough, is practically in- 

destructible—guaranteed three years. 


The MUSHROOM PARABAL may be | 
had through Master Plumbers only, | 
for $1.25. It pays foritselfmanytimes | 
| each year in water saved. Get it today 
and stop that leak. Booklet on request. 


Swe A for —— == 
EVEQWHITE 
SANI-SEAT 
You know its clean 


ir 


Beautiful, sanitary, durable. 
The acme of white seat per- 
fection. Pyralin processed, 
even to the hinges. No metal 
to polish. One wipe with a 
damp cloth and you know 
it’s clean, Guaranteed five 
years and only $12. For sale 
by Master Plumbers only. 
Literature on request. 


Woodward‘wanger Co. 
1106 SpringGarden St, Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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When you’ve piloted the “family flivver” 
over mile after mile of rough country roads 
—and your cracked throat feels as if you 
had eaten most of the dust yourself — and 
you've finally lugged the last basket to the 
happy picnic ground— 


Then it’s every man for himself! — 


What could be more satisfying than:a cold 
bottle of ORANGE SQUEEZE, at such a 


time as this? 


Botiled and Distributed in each 
city under exclusive license from 
the National Frat Flavor Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


QUEEZ 


In Bottles Only—Everywher. 


The other SQUEERZE drinks are just 
as delicious as ORANGE SQUEEZE. 
Lemon,Lime,Grape,Cherry,Strawberry, 
Lemon-Lime—all distinctive flavors. 


©N.F.F.Co. 


THE MAKING OF f 
STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


instrument. He may bea very fine tool, but 
he does not originate business. He doesn’t 
develop any. That isn’t his function. He 
just goes to the telephone and gets orders 
from the office or receives them on little 
slips of paper. He goes where he is told 
and does what he is orderedto do. He has 
no initiative. He reports on appearances 
and not onfacts. He sizes up the market 
and helps to give good service to the cus- 
tomer, after somebody else has got him. 
The customer is not of his getting. The 
floor man cannot build up a big business.” 

“Oh, yes, he can,” asserted Bill. 

“T don’t mean that there are not some 
fellows who are wonderfully good brokers 
as well as extremely keen business strate- 
gists and excellent mixers, all of which may 
make them extremely valuable to their 
firms. But you floor men are primarily 
brokers; and what.is a good broker? A 
man who gives you good execution, who 
doesn’t pay too much when he buys or get 
too little when he sells. Brokers can butcher 
orders, and that will kill any brokerage 
business; but primarily and essentially the 
floor man is a subordinate. He doesn’t 
have to be the master mind of the firm. He 
is more apt to be a corps commander than 
commander in chief.”’ 

“Oh, many of the men on the floor are 
heads of their firms. They are the brains 
of their business.” 

“‘T’ll bet they are the older men, the old- 
timers,’’ I said. 

Bill thought a moment and admitted, 
“Yes, they are.”’ 

“They don’t have to be on the floor. 
Their experience would be better utilized 
if they stayed in the office. It is easier to 
get twenty good brokers than one good 
business getter or business executive.” 

“And you want to be the good go-getter?”’ 
asked Bill, very politely. 

“Well,” I confessed, ‘‘I prefer to give 
orders for others to execute rather than to 
execute orders given by another.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Bill fraternally, and we started 
for the street. bs 

“T know what I want to work at,” I re- 
torted. 

That is as far as the discussion went, 
because at the very entrance of the Ex- 
change we ran across Gilbert Graham, a 
classmate of mine. We shook hands all 
round. Gilbert and I had been pretty close 
friends at college and I am sure he was as 
glad to see me as I was to see him. He 
invited Bill and me to have luncheon, but 
Bill couldn’t go. I accepted. Bill left us 
after promising to meet us at the Harvard 
Club that evening. 


A Fine New England Type 


Gilbert had a fine position with the Van- 
twiller Trust Company, of which his uncle 
was president. I told him I needed to open 
a checking account with some bank and 
that I would honor his trust company with 
my business. So he took me with him and 
had it all fixed in a jiffy. I deposited a 
thousand dollars that I had saved up for 
this emergency. My salary at. Bronson & 
Barnes’ had been one hundred dollars a 
month in Boston, but it was raised to one 
hundred and fifty dollars when I came to 
New York. 

We went to the Counsellors Club to 
luncheon. While we were waiting at the 
table Caleb Pruyn came by. He stopped 
to shake hands. He also was a classmate. 
He was vice president of the club, of which 
his famous father had been the founder and 
first president. He sat down at our table 
and we had a fine time together. Harvard 
again, as you see. 

He told me I’d better join the club. I 
asked him how much it would cost me and 
he told me. It was a pretty steep admission 
fee, and the annual dues were rather hefty 
for a clerk on one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month to pay, but I decided it would be 
good business for me to belong to that 
club. It was only a luncheon club, but the 
membership represented achievement, pros- 
perity, a successful career. I wasn’t guilty 
of snobbishness. It is plain sense, when 
you can pick your company, to exercise 
discrimination. 

I asked the boys how long it would take 
before I could get in, for I had heard “\ 


July 5,19 


the waiting list was so long that memb; 
entered their sons at birth to give then; 
chance to be elected by the time they W> 
thirty. ; 

But Pruyn told me carelessly, ‘I'll hs: 
you elected tomorrow.” And he did. I); 
the club with Gilbert feeling that N 
York was not such a bad place. 

I went back to the office and asked qu. 
tions and killed time until Mr. William, 
came in from the board room. That y; 
about 3:30P.M. We had a long and frien): 
chat. In all the years that I worked un): 
Mr. Williamson we never had a momer; 
unpleasantness. He was a very fine type’ 
the conscientious New Englander and the, 
fore he himself was the chief victim of | 
own virtues. He did much drudgery t], 
he should have passed on to younger 2) 
less expensive shoulders. 

He arrived at the office every morn} 
before 8:30 and did a lot of work he sho) 
have left to the clerks. He went over) 
the Stock Exchange at 9:50 and stay, 
there until after three, He executed ord| 
and ran quotations almost continuou 
during that time. The stock certifica| 
either had to be sent to the Exchange | 
him to sign or when the market wasn’t wi) 
active he would run across the street to) 
office and sign them there. They had to. 
signed by a member of the firm and hey. 
the only partner in New York. 

He was as careful and painstaking | 
executing a ten-share order as he was w 
one for a thousand shares, for he was a 
fashioned enough never to talk of his dy 
and always to do it to the hilt. A custon 
was a customer. The size of the accol 
made no more difference to Mr. William; | 
than the color of the hair or the shape 
the customer’s shoes. The obligation y 
for the broker to do his best in all cases! 


Friends and Prospects 


He usually had his luncheon at 3:) 
At 3:30 he arrived at the office. There 
went over every transaction that had bi! 
made during the day. He was officia 
supposed to take the 6:05 train for Mo 
clair, in consequence of which he usua 
began at about five to make all preparati 
to miss it. He did this by finding fri 
work to do before leaving for the day. 
all the years we were together he ne! 
once made the 6:05, and yet he lived) 
great amity with his wife and, I am tc 
kept one cook nearly nine years, when; 
up and married on him. For a decade | 
left his home early in the morning 2 
returned after dark—and all so that Bri. 
son & Barnes might give good service ti 
lot of people in New England who didi 
appreciate the trouble Mr. Williams 
took to insure it. A fine man, under wh) 
it was a privilege to work. | 

When I left the office at the end of 1 
first day in New York I had made up) 
mind to one thing and that was thal 
couldn’t get any business by sticking 
the office and talking to people who hi 
pened to wander in. I had to go af 


could. That meant that I must find peo) 
to go after. + 
That thought was in my mind wher 
met Bill Winans at the Harvard Club tl 
evening for dinner. I met a lot of ot) 
chaps I knew, and as I was immediati 
eligible to membership I arranged to jo 
Before I left the club that night I spe 
over an hour with the club book, copyi 
the name of every man I knew. I 
seven classes to pick from that I h 
known while at college, and a lot of ole 
men I had met by reason of my connecti 
with athletic activities. My being — 
several committees helped me a great di 
by increasing the number of my acquai) 
ances. I found that I was now to be pz 
for much that I had done for the grea‘ 
glory of my alma mater. 
As I told you before, I found that r 
being a Harvard graduate helped me 
great deal. When [I left the club that nig 
I carried with me a list of 317 names 2 
addresses. That made all the difference 
the world. The atmosphere changed — 
that New York that evening was ve 
different from the New York of that mor 
ing. I was no longer a stranger, alone a’ 
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The Imperial 


chrysler Six Results Mean A 
~New Measure For All Cars 


| 
| 
| 


| 


It is apparent to all who study the 
new Chrysler Six that it has turned 
a leaf in the automotive calendar. 
Automotive experts and experi- 
enced motorists recognize at once 
that here is a car unlike anything 
that has gone before. 

The new Chrysler Six adheres 
strictly to tried and true automotive 
principles. But an intensive appli- 


cation of those principles produces 
such far-reaching results that the 
whole course of automotive design 
is destined to be changed. 


The profound impression thus cre- 
ated has led many thousands of 
motor wise people to say that the 
Chrysler Six makes the possession 


of any other car seem a useless and __ 
costly habit. 


he measure of difference between the Chry- 
er Six and all other cars is fully revealed in 
.e performance. 


9 tell you the size of the motor would mean 
othing. It is only 3-inch bore by 4%-inch 
roke. It is the amazing nature of Chrysler 
srformance in its every phase that is rapidly 
vising all previous standards. 


br this power plant, with a piston displace- 
‘ent of 201 cubic inches, develops 68 brake 
st horsepower. 


ihas a high speed range from 2 to well over 
) miles an hour, produced without ap- 
‘eciable effort, without vibration “periods” 
any point. 


| delivers safely over 20 miles of service to a 
llon of gasoline. The Chrysler oil-filter not 
aly assures extraordinary oil economy but 


also, by cleansing and purifying all motor oil 
every 25 miles, adds greatly to operating 
smoothness and long life. 


It has a flashing pick-up that is electrifying. 
Through the perfect hydraulic equalization of 
its Chrysler-Lockheed four-wheel brakes, it 
has a deceleration comparable to its unprece- 
dented acceleration. 


A new type of combustion chamber that burns 
all the gas, a new way of distributing the gas 
equally to all cylinders, a uniformity of power 
impulses, an air-cleaner for the carburetor 
and a score of other reasons explain the mar- 
velous power, pull, speed and snap. 


For the first time, space and length have been 
truly engineered so that with a surprisingly 
modest over-all length (160 inches) there is 
an amazing amount of room and an ease in 
handling and parking that is a constant delight. 


There are a hundred and one other features 
that explain what Walter P. Chrysler and his 
associates did when they turned the leaf of the 
automotive calendar—many years forward, as 
those who know the car believe. 


Consequently, the Chrysler Six has justly been 
described as the foot-rule by which all other 
cars must be measured. 


Chrysler Six speed is the measure of efficient 
motor design, its smoothness is the measure 
of vibration, its light weight is the measure of 
riding ease, its compactness is the measure 
of roominess, its simplicity establishes the 
standard of comparative complication. 


All of which, of course, you will understand 
better when you have examined the Chrysler 
Six and had a thorough demonstration of both 
its extraordinary performance and its supreme 
quality of materials and workmanship. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Jhe( shrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 


FLY-TOX is a great com- 
panion for the camping trip. 
It will spare you a lot of 
discomfort. 


Spray into the cracks and 
crevices around the kitchen 
sink. The first spray will 
bring out the roaches, then 
give it to them again — and 
that’s all. 


hathor- 
ough spraying of FLY-TOX. 


i@has an agreeable 
Spray acloud of Fry-TOXx 
into the room. It lingers just long 
enough to do its work. Within 
five mitiutes the room will be rid 
of hovisi Teas 
‘ 


FLY-TOX is bottled-in conven- 
ient sizes, half pint$$@e, pints 75c, 
quarts $1.25, or in gallons at $4. 
A trial sprayer is given 


with each 
small bottle. @ 9” 


To get the best results the Im- 
proved FLY-{Ox Hand Sprayer 
is recommended. Itépraysa large 
fine cloud whether pumped easily 
or vigorously. It sprays in any 
position horizontally or vertically. 


The easiest way to rid your 
home of insects is to use FLY-TOX. 
Insects are not only a nuisance 
but are often a menace to your 
health. Ask your grocer or drug- 
gistforabottleandasprayer today. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. Wenatchee Rex Spray Co. 
Toledo, Olio Wenatchee, Wash. 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co. The Rex Company 


Kansas City, Mo, 


California Rex Spray Co. 
Benicia, Calif. 


Payette, Idaho 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd. 


Brighton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
unwelcomed. I was Jack Wing to at least 
two hundred good fellows who lived in the 
same friendly city with me, fellows who 
knew me as well as anybody in Boston did. 
There is no need here to dwell on the charm 
of college friendships, but I must say that 
being a Harvard man helped me a great 
deal more in New York than it had in 
Boston. You see, in Boston almost every- 
body you meet is a Harvard man. In 
New York that wasn’t so. They were 
fewer but more enthusiastic. The groups 
and cliques of undergraduate days that 
Erevented the perfect fusing of a class did 
not exist among the alumni, who, when 
brought together, subordinated their year 
to their college. They were all Harvard 
men, and I found myself calling a fellow 
Tim that at Cambridge I’d always called 
Allen. With the habitual use of first names 
and the possession of common memories, 
you feel more kindly disposed toward your 
college mates. 

I don’t mean to recommend my college 
to young men who wish to become stock- 
brokers. I would-simply record my indebt- 
edness to Harvard in my own career. Being 
a Harvard man helped me to establish 
certain valuable contacts. Through a class- 
mate I obtained my first job. Through 
another I did fairly well as a bond salesman. 
My first day in New York was successful 
because of my classmates there. For a 
business getter it was better to belong to 
the Counsellors and the Harvard clubs 
than not to belong. It doesn’t mean that I 
used these clubs to solicit business in, be- 
cause I didn’t. But I was better equipped 
to deal with a certain class of men in their 
offices. 

The next day I rose early. I could not 
sleep after six, and after breakfasting and 
reading the paper I went downtown. I 
arrived at the office before any of the 
others, even before Wilson, who usually 
arrived at eight o’clock. Later on I found 
a boarding house on Madison Avenue, not 
far from the Grand Central Station. I had 
a front room, and the clatter of the milk 
wagons and the rattle of early trucks 
awoke me at daybreak. As sleep was hope- 
less under such conditions I went to the 
office before eight. While waiting for the 
clerks to come I got the habit of studying 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
I didn’t skip anything, not even the ad- 
vertisements. 


After Business in Earnest 


One of the chaps in the office was sup- 
posed to be a sort of manager, but there 
wasn’t very much for him to manage. For 
some reason or other he took a dislike to 
me. It may have been my Harvard ways 
or perhaps he didn’t like Mr. Williamson’s 
saying that I was a free lance and under 
nobody’s orders. At all events he was very 
disagreeable. I wasn’t used to that, so I 
told Mr. Williamson that either the mana- 
ger or I would have to leave or the office 
would become demoralized. Mr. William- 
son decided that I should stay. I had done 
nothing to earn that man’s dislike, but 
after he left I thought it was only fair for 
me to take on some of his duties, and I did 
a lot of extra work voluntarily. I thought 
it would help the office. Among other 
things, I was able to save Mr. Williamson 
a lot of time by opening his mail, sorting it 
and preparing it for answering. 

I started out to get business on the 
morning of my second day in New York. I 
took my list of names downtown with me. 
After Mr. Williamson left for the board 
room I went to call on the first man, Gerald 
Abbott. He wasn’t in. Then I proceeded 
methodically and systematically to call on 
every man in New York whom I knew per- 
sonally. Every day I went out with my 
little list in hand and one thought in mind. 
I renewed my acquaintance with men I had 
known pretty well in Cambridge. I didn’t 
skip a single man of the 317 I had copied 
out of the Harvard Club book. I called on 
them at their places of business. Some of 
them were uptown, but most, of course, 
worked downtown. Several of them were 
in the Wall Street district, in the same 
business that I was in, either as partners or 
as employes. Some were in banks and 
trust companies. 


Of course, at college I had known sce 
more intimately than others, but now t¢] 
were all in one class. Each was a poten 
customer and it did not occur to me to p 
favorites. I was doing a heap of think 
and planning, putting into practice theo 
I had evolved in the years when I thou 
that some day I would go to New York 
develop a big stock business. 

To start as I did helped me a great ¢ 
more than I realized at the time. In 
first place, although I did not actually 
much business at first, going after it m 
me a better business getter because for 
thing it took away the feeling of loneliy 
and isolation that so handicaps a man } 
labors where he is an utter stranger, 
made me cheerful and optimistic w 
every one of these 317 men told me he 
glad to see me and looked it. I believe 
because I was equally glad to see them 
told them all why I was in New York 
what I hopedtodo. Some of them prom 
to give me business the moment they 
any to give. Others assured me that t 
would keep me in mind. Many of ¢] 
gave me letters of introduction to fric 
of theirs who traded in stocks. Har, 
certainly helped me. You see, I did 
need to be vouched for by anyone in 
matter of integrity, industry or intenti 
Those fellows had known all about 
they had the best kind of line on me, on 
way of doing things, on my mental cha 
teristics. They had known me as I) 
when there was no thought on my pai 
self-seeking of any kind. | 

When I offered them my services in 
capacity as business getter for Bronsc¢ 
Barnes, I simply told them what I 
come to New York for, just as I would) 
told them of a hunting trip or any ¢ 
personal experience. I knew that t 
were no end of brokers who would exe 
orders on the New York Stock Exch) 
for one-eighth of one per cent commis 
I was equally aware of the fact that| 
competent, reputable broker had no } 
to offer a client than any other eq 
competent and reputable broker could ¢ 
! 


Methods of Approach 


Such being the case, I did not ask m 
what I had to sell that the other fi) 
hadn’t. I asked instead what it was | 
I had tosell at all; whether others also I | 
or not. Well, all I could see I had ti} 
was service. Was my service better | 
the service given by others? Yes, it y} 
at least, in my opinion—because I | 
out after buyers of that service in! 
spirit I did. I was not only ee | 
eager and anxious to give my entire 
and all my strength and energy—e° 
thing I had!—to giving the very best se i 
possible. I realized clearly that to ge! 
business, I had to give value. Good sei< 
competent, honest, painstaking, qui, 
could guarantee; these things, and als! 
zeal to help, my fervent desire to servi 
firm by serving its customers. No per 
discomfort, no sacrifice of time, wou ) 
allowed to interfere with my doing ft 
best always; I knew what I coulcd 
which was also what I was willing ° | 
without the need of being urged by an? 

As for advice or tips, I gave noniil 
promised none. I had none to give. 1) 
over, it was not the way in which Bris 
& Barnes did business, and believing s 
did in my firm I was anxious to sell b 
belief to others—and I did. I knewh 
they had ample capital, exceptionally 
floor men on both the New York ant 
Boston stock exchanges, and they dif 
to deal fairly always. And I soldh 
knowledge. Nothing could shake m} 
lief or alter my knowledge. 1 

I am, of course, speaking relative| 
did not actually sell these things to th 
I tried to turn into customers. I sold i¢ 
to myself, and that enabled me to ke 
cheerfully trying to get business. <h 
promises aplenty, from my old frienda 
their friends, but no actual orders, now 
ness whatever, and yet, always the 
was there, the zest of the chase. 
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You need not be ballogn_ bewildered 


If the gossip about balloon tires has confused you, let 
us tell you how easy and simple it is to put on Miller 
Balloon Tires. They cost even less than regular, straight- 
side, oversize, high-pressure tires. 


The Miller Balloon Tire for your present wheels and rims put on 
without wheel change, and the Miller Balloon Tire for smaller 
wheels—20-21 inch, which may be put on with only a change of 
spokes and rims. Any authorized Miller dealer is in a position 
to supply you to-day. with these tires and wheels complete. 


Miller Balloon Tires are not an experiment. They are the per- 
fected result of over eight years of Miller research and three years’ 
use of the Balloon principle. They are built in all approved sizes. 
See any authorized Miller dealer about changing to Miller Balloons. 
He can do the job to-day. 


The same exacting care is used in 
making Miller Full Balloon Low- 
pressure Tires, Miller Real Inter- 
changeable Balloons, medium pres- 
sure, and Miller Geared-to-the-Road 
High-pressure Cords. All sizes 
carried in stock. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Quality Rubber Goods’ 
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all the sweeter for the competition. I 
remember thinking it would be nice to 
tackle only men who already had accounts 
in some other broker’s office. It would be 
quicker than breaking tyros into trading in 
stocks. But I stuck to my Harvard Club 
list, and after I had seen all the 317 I 
sought business wherever I thought I might 
find it. 

New York I found quite different from 
Boston, but I was neither surprised nor 
disappointed. I found no difficulty in 
getting into offices in New York, but that 
was because I was properly introduced, and 
after I got in I gave them straightforward 
talk. I am no spellbinder. I don’t know 
whether a persuasive talker can induce 
hard-headed business men into buying 
stocks and bonds through his firm, book- 
agent-wise. But I know I never tried. I 
have always given business reasons to busi- 
ness men. If those reasons did not appeal 
to them I couldn’t and didn’t expect to get 
their accounts. 

In Boston when I went to see a man he 
asked me to sit down, and then, both of us 
comfortably seated, we would discuss in- 
vestments and consider whether it was 
better for him to buy some of the bonds I 
wanted to sell him than buy Telephone 
stock or some other popular investment. 
In the end we were pretty apt to do busi- 
ness. But whether we did or not, when we 
parted each knew that pleasant personal 
relations had been established. 

In New York the moment I entered an 
office I was definitely conscious that time 
was money. The business New Yorker did 
not discuss with me whether he ought to 
invest or speculate. He told me exactly 
what he wished or did not wish to do, and 
told it p.d.q. Also, it was less easy to get 
into a man’s office in New York. There 
was little of the Boston feeling of belonging 
to the same club. The fact that both of us 
lived in the same town did not make us 
feel neighborly as it does in every other city 
in the United States. 

In New York also I found that the 
amenities of life did not matter much. 
There was usually good temper, but not 
always good manners. On the other hand, 
one could do much more business much 
more quickly than anywhere else. It was 
in the air. Money here became light; it 
seemed more mobile; it performed its 
circulatory functions more rapidly and im- 
personally, and therefore more efficiently. 
It struck me this might be because the 
moment one arrived in New York the 
spending began. Money went from you 
with every breath you exhaled. Doubtless 
the New Yorker felt it was only fair also to 
get money every time he drew in his breath. 
Every day two hundred thousand people 
from the outside came in, bent on business 
or on pleasure—that is, to buy or to play; 
to spend money, to add to the supply of it 
in New York. It therefore did not get a 
chance to stagnate. It was always either 
coming or going—chiefly coming. 


An Uphill Fight 


The first thing I knew, I had been in New 
York a month and had not done any busi- 
ness whatever. Two months passed and I 
had not captured a single customer. My 
record of achievement after nine weeks of 
hustling was simply zero. But I did not 
consider myself beaten. I did not feel that 
New York had defeated me, for all that 
other houses were doing the business I had 
not corralled for our firm. I did not make 
excuses to myself or to Colonel Bronson 
when he came to New York, as he usually 
did every two or three weeks. I just told 
him what I was doing, how I was going 
about my job of getting business—the busi- 
ness that I wasn’t getting. And he would 
nod pleasantly, an all-right-keep-it-up sort 
of nod, as though I had made a dozen 
bull’s-eyes. 

I kept it up, day after day going after 
business, and day after day returning to 
the office empty-handed. I don’t think I 
was particularly timid, though I never was 
the hustling salesman of the stage or an 
expert in glib patter. I did not think the 
fault was with either my technic or my 
firm; I simply didn’t connect. As near as 
I can remember, my feelings were about 
what a chap feels when he strikes out—a 
sort of disappointment that he didn’t do 
better for the sake of the game, of the team 
and of his vanity. I was doing my best, 
and so I didn’t have to die of shame; but I 
didn’t like it. It was going to take much 
longer to get started than I had figured on, 
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and that is always irksome to youth—that 
has so much time before it! 
One day, at the beginning of my tenth 


fruitless week in New York, a man came: 


into the office and asked one of the office 
boys whether I was in. When I heard his 
question I rose from my empty desk and 
walked quickly toward him, my right hand 
out to shake his with fervor and dispatch. 
You see, I was so keen on getting business 
that I had got into the habit of regarding 
everybody I spoke to, even in the most 
casual way, like street-car conductors or 
waiters, as prospects. 

The stranger—a well-dressed, soothingly 
prosperous-looking man of about thirty— 
met me with an altogether charming cor- 
diality. He informed me a mutual friend, 
Sam Celian, had sent him to me. 

Well, I was so glad to see him that I 
allowed him to perceive it. I wouldn’t 
have disguised my pleasure for worlds. He 
spoke like a man who wanted to do what 
he could for me, and I certainly knew what I 
wanted him to do. When he said he under- 
stood I had not been long in New York I 
admitted it, but neutralized it by telling 
him I had been in the Boston office of the 
firm and therefore knew just what Bronson 
& Barnes meant in the financial world. 
They didn’t believe in blowing their own 
horn, but they had the goods to sell. I 
told him much more and he listened with 
such eager attentiveness that I warmed up to 
him. I assured him that if I or the firm 
could be of service to him it would give 
me a particular pleasure to do it, both for 
his own sake and for Sam’s, because Sam’s 
friends were my friends. 


My First Customer 


He agreed with me about Sam, who was 
then selling tickets at the Bijou Theater. 
“A great fellow, Sam,’ he said. 

“He certainly is,’”’ I said. 

Then, though he was certain I did not 
need to be reminded of it, the wonderful 
stranger began paternally to point out the 
grave dangers that beset all young men 
everywhere, particularly in Wall Street, and 
how necessary it was to insure your peace of 
mind and your family by habits of compul- 
sory but none the less commendable thrift. 
He ended by asking me to consider taking 
out fifty or one hundred thousand dollars of 
life insurance. He represented the largest, 
oldest, best and most philanthropic of the 
life-insurance companies, and the particular 
form of policy he wished me to take out 
was the latest and the most advantageous 
of all. It represented the work of the best 
life-insurance brains in the world, and the 
most generous terms were offered. 

life-insurance agent! 

I had nearly invited him to dinner on the 
strength of his being my first customer, and 
I had begun to figure our profits on the ten 
thousand shares a month I had expected to 
get from him. Still, he might be good for a 
few hundred shares now and then, and 
every little helped. So I told him that if 
there was anything I passionately longed 
for was to take out more insurance. But 
unfortunately I hadn’t done a thing since 
arriving in New York and I wasn’t sure of 
my job. So it was out of the question for 
me to think of giving him any business 
until I got some business myself. You see, 
it struck me that he might have friends or 
victims who traded in stocks. 

He assured me he would make such easy 
terms for me that I wouldn’t have to 
worry about the payments. But I told 
him the surest way to get my insurance 
business was to introduce me to some 
friend of his who needed the services of a 
really good brokerage house. I would 
thereby cinch my job and that would en- 
courage habits of thrift as well as insure 
premium payments and my life at one fell 
swoop. 

He didn’t look very cheerful while I 
spoke, but of a sudden he brightened as if 
he saw commissions coming and he cried 
excitedly, ‘““Oh, I know a man!” 

I reached for my hat. 

“He isn’t satisfied with the service he is 
getting from his brokers,’”’ he went on. 

“Who are they?” I asked, and shook my 
head, a trifle prematurely. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“Well, suppose we go to his office and 
you introduce me,” I suggested. 

“Come on!”’ he said. 

We left the office well disposed each 
toward the other because both of us saw a 
chance of doing business. 

His friend had an office in John Street. 
He was an importer of high-grade ingot 
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steel, used in making superfine tools. I 
signaled the insurance agent to leave me 
alone with his friend, which he was nice 
enough to do. 

I gave that importer everything I had, 
and in the end I succeeded in getting him 
to come over to us. He transferred his 
account from Wolcott, Harris & Co., to 
Bronson & Barnes. He was the first cus- 
tomer I got in New York, He is still a 
customer of my firm. And I never bought 
any insurance from the man who brought 
us together. He stopped coming around 
before I had any money to spare. I rather 
think he went into some other business. 

It is very curious that it is always the 
first that comes the hardest. After I got 
this customer I had less trouble in getting 
others. I don’t see why that should be, but 
it was so. That customers bring customers 
is as true of the stockbrokers’ business as of 
restaurants or of physicians. I should like 
to point out that this first customer did not 
come to me through my Harvard connec- 
tions or through personal friends. He 
walked in and I closed the door. At all 
events, it was my first chapter. At last I 
was doing what I had wished to do from 
the moment that I decided that New York 
was the place where a man might build up 
a big stock-brokerage business. I am sorry 
my narrative does not abound in thrilling 
situations or dramatic incidents. I have 
known many very successful men, but the 
most interesting chapters of their business 
lives seldom had to do with their money- 
making, 

I kept on gunning for customers. I did 
not care so much whether I brought down 
squirrels or elephants so long as I brought 
back game to the office. After my first 
customer my luck—or possibly my shoot- 
ing—improved somewhat, but it was still 
mighty slow business. I kept myself from 
discouragement by developing a habit of 
analyzing my own efforts with a view to 
doing better. Mr. Williamson was a very 
busy man and I knew he had never had any 
experience personally with the sort of thing 
I was trying to do, and therefore I did not 
like to take my troubles to him. There was 
no one in the office who could help me. But 
one day I did speak to Mr. Williamson, and 
he was so nice and sympathetic and gave 
me so many valuable suggestions that after 
that I made it a point of talking with him 
every afternoon after the close of the 
market. After I was taken in as partner 
we still kept up that habit, and he always 
knew what I was doing and what I planned 
or hoped to do. I think that my partners 
are the finest men in the world. Their 
attitude toward me always was that of 
elder brothers, and I can never be too 
grateful to them. They made my work a 
pleasure. 


Learning the Business 


But it was not alone from my wise and 
kindly chief that I learned. At a very early 
stage I realized that my outlook on busi- 
ness. was too narrow; that I didn’t know 
as much as IJ had thought I knew; and that 
what knowledge I did have was not ac- 
curate enough to be of real help to me. 
Thinking about it made me realize that 
two methods of increasing my knowledge 
and improving its quality were before me. 
One way was to let my experience be the 
sole teacher. This, of course, was sure, but 
also slow and expensive. The other method 
was to profit by the experience of others. 
It was all very well for me to analyze my 
own technic and study the possibilities of 
my own business; but, I decided, I could 
learn far more quickly by studying the 
methods of my competitors. The moment 
I grasped this I lost no time in matricu- 
lating. I have kept up my studies and you 
can gauge the magnitude of my ignorance 
when I say to you that hardly a day passes 
when I do not learn something about my 
own business by studying what my com- 
petitors do and talking to them and prof- 
iting by their experience as well as by my 
own. When I find that I have nothing more 
to learn from others I shall instantly retire 
from active business. The fun will be gone 
and the decay will have begun. Why linger, 
a liability instead of an asset to my firm? 

I had many friends like Bill Winans who 
were in other brokers’ offices. I made it a 
point to spend some time every day in one 
or another of them. Sometimes they were 
too busy to talk to me, but oftener than 
not they had time to give me, and I made 
use of it to learn something about their 
business, because that also was my busi- 
ness. Whatever I learned about ae 


bonds meant an increase in my worki 
capital. The magnitude of the daily g 
cretion was of less importance than the fa 
of the accretion itself. And these faithf 
friends, whom I owed to Harvard, intr 
duced me to other men in other houg 
fresh friends from whom I also learned, 
always feel that I am not entitled to a 
credit for this because I found as my 
pleasure in it as the average man fe 
when he is riding his hobby to his hear; 
content. Learning my trade and getti; 
paid for it was like drawing double wage 
I paid the firm back later, when y 
successfully promoted certain companic 
If it had not been for what I learned | 
those early days in the office of a friend 
the matter of the application of certg 
principles to our business, I never show 
have known how to go about it. One ney, 
can fix the date when knowledge is goiy 
to pay dividends. But without knowled 
we are sure to pay assessments. 

One of the things I learned from » 
daily visits to my friends’ offices was som 
thing that had never occurred to me whi 
I worked in the home office—to wit, that 
could get business from other broker| 
There were quite a number of commissic| 
houses in New York that did business } 
Boston stocks, and I soon found out th. 
they were perfectly willing to give us th; 
business. They had been turning it over { 
other Boston houses. I asked for it an 
after that whenever they had an order) 
that kind they gave it to us. It was 
long before we built up quite a nice litt 
business. It paid, and also it made j| 
better known among the other brokeray 
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houses in New York. i] 
7 


Business From Other Brokers | 
| 


After that it did not take me long { 
discover that the larger banking houses di, 
not execute their own orders on the Stoe 
Exchange, although they were members 
it. They always gave out their business 
other brokers for various reasons, one bein 
the desire or the need to cover up 
tracks. This was perfectly legitimate. Fi 
example, let us assume that a client ( 
J. P. Morgan & Co. for some perfei 
good reason wishes to sell ten thousan| 
shares of U.S. Steel which he has owned ¢| 
carried for some time. He wishes to shi 
his investment or needs some cash to 4 
into some new venture or to buy tax-exemy 
bonds. A 

What would happen if J. P. Morgan, | 
Co.’s board member were to go into th 
Steel crowd on the floor of the Stock Ey! 
change and try to sell that block of te’ 
thousand shares of U.S. Steel? Everybod 
would instantly ask, “Why are J. }| 
Morgan & Co. selling that stock?” The’ 
would not wait for an official explanatio. 
or an answer to a question they had n 
business to ask. They simply would thin. 
the worst, and proceed to play safe by als. 
selling Steel. What J. P. Morgan & Co. d| 
is apt to be deemed worthy of emulatio. 
by the Street. And so if the stock-exchang. 
member of the premier banking house ¢ 
America was seen selling any stock on th 
floor there is no telling what would happe 
to the stock and the price thereof. Andi) 
would be just as unprofitable to execut 
buying orders. The fear of having thei 
actions misconstrued has as much to doa. 
anything else with the bankers’ habit ¢ 
giving their orders to other houses t| 
execute. I made the acquaintance of me! 
in the larger banking houses and asked fo! 
some of their business and got it, thougl 
of course, this took time. 4 

There were other places where I looke: 
for business. In those days it was a custor 
of-the brokers to haunt the uptown hotels 
cafés and clubs in the evening, making 0 
trying to make customers of the men the, 
met. I used to hear the old-timers tal 
about the time when the great gatherin 
place was Delmonico’s, then on Fourteent 
Street, and later on at the Windsor, ani 
still later at the Waldorf. The last wa 
the favorite hotel of the Western plungers 
like John W. Gates. It was there tha 
James R. Keene lived when he conductei 
his masterly campaign of distribution in th 
newly found U. S. Steel stocks in 1901. 

Well, I went there, too, looking for trade 
as my forefathers had looked for timber 
The talk was all shop—that is, entirel 
speculative. It was all about what th 
market had done that day and what it my 
going to do on the morrow. It was for a 
the world like race-track dope rather th 
talk about a legitimate business. But ho 
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ie brokers hustled! I have seen well-to-do 
yen, known to be active stock traders, 
srrounded by two or three or even four 
lmgry business getters. The head of one 
« the largest stock-commission houses in 
Yall Street called in person every morning 
; 9:15 on Anthony N. Brady to get what 
«ders Mr. Brady had to give him. As for 
ames R. Keene, he was usually surrounded 
la crowd of tip seekers, floor traders and 
yo-dollar brokers, who listened with their 
»ry souls while the greatest operator of 
js time carefully told them nothing, all 
‘e time smiling his famous smile, so like 
«sneer—the grin a particularly sardonic 
zer would show if a young goat made of 
urlap and stuffed with excelsior had been 
‘rown into his cage. I remember hearing 
.e junior partner of a commission house 
jat did a large and sporty business say to 
js respected senior partner: ‘‘Why in 
jazes do yourun after Keene like an office 
yy trying to earn a dollar tip? I don’t 
‘ant any business that makes you act like 
iat! Itis too humiliating.” 

There was an office on the top floor of one 
| the large hotels. I didn’t have any 
iends there, but I had met one of the 
*m’s customers’ men and I visited their 
‘mous branch office. They did an active 
usiness in stocks, grain, cotton and pro- 
sions. The quotation board was in a 
ige room most sumptuously furnished. 
here were several card rooms and every 
\cility for playing—tables, decks of cards, 
oxes of chips, markers, and so on. There 
as a ladies’ room with maids in attend- 
ace, a large sun parlor with lounges and 
“mchairs, and a luncheon room. The im- 
cession you got was of a small casino or 
ambling place. The firm went on the 
ssumption that the way to get customers 
,as to entertain them more lavishly than 
ther brokerage houses. You see, the 
shicago bunch were all high rollers. They 
ad set the fashion in plunging in stocks, 
ad the talk was of the number of thou- 
inds of shares bought or sold and the 
ofits, rather than of earnings and trade 
ynditions. 

|I heard the senior partner of the firm 
pnverse with a St. Louis manufacturer. I 
yuld scarcely credit my ears, the talk was 
» reckless. It was intended to induce 
lind plunging, the object of course being 
» make commissions. In the smaller 
yoms men were smoking, drinking and 
laying cards and trading in stocks, or 
aving luncheon at the expense of the 
ouse and trading in stocks, or listening to 
lib-tongued customers’ men and trading in 
socks. And all the stock trading that I 
ould see was simply in the nature of bet- 
‘ng on up or down. 


| A Bad, Bad Break 


| I couldn’t see how any house could make 
noney with the expense account this branch 
ffice must have. And with every man in 
very hotel café north of Thirty-fourth 
treet surrounded by brokers or their paid 
jusiness getters whose capacity for booze 
ind for listening to drivel was greater than 
iine, I decided it was a waste of time for 
he to look for business there. 
| The firm that made it so pleasant for 
heir customers in their Thirty-fourth 
treet branch went into bankruptcy not so 
ong afterward. It was, of course, bound 
9. That was twenty years ago or more. 
‘oday they could not do that kind of busi- 
ess, in that way. They wouldn’t be 
llowed to. The Business Conduct Com- 
hittee of the Stock Exchange would not 
ermit it. 
| In going after customers I had some 
musing experiences. One of my class- 
ates, Leonard Durfee, worked in his 
ather’s office not far from Wall Street. 
Te was learning the business, as befitted 
in only son. Leonard was anxious to help 
1e and one day when he and his father 
‘ent to the Counsellors Club to luncheon 
e saw me sitting at a table by myself. He 
itroduced me to Mr. Durfee and told him 
oint-blank that I was a good friend of his 
nd that I ought to get some of their 
usiness. The old gentleman was evidently 
ery fond of Leonard, who was a mighty 
ne boy, for he smiled pleasantly and then 
d there gave me an order to buy five 
dred shares of stock. 

I was pleased beyond words with his 
rder because I naturally looked upon it as 
1erely the first of many to come. We 
ught to build up quite an account, I 
1ought, with Mr. Durfee so willing to be 
ce to me for Leonard’s sake. At that 
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time my idea of happiness consisted of 
finding a customer who would trade several 
times an hour every day excepting Sundays 
and holidays. But Mr. Durfee was a fine- 
looking, dignified old gentleman, and it 
behooved me to be very careful for Leonard’s 
sake and for my own. 

So I thanked him as nicely as I knew 
how and decided to impress him with my 
conservatism, besides playing safe. So I 
asked him solemnly, “‘Mr. Durfee, do you 
wish us to carry this stock on margin for 
you or do you prefer to take it up?” 

Well, sir, my blood ran cold when I got 
the look Mr. Durfee gave me. He surely 
was one angry old chap. But he made a 
great effort, right there, before my horror- 
stricken eyes, and managed to say in a 
voice that made you think of a polar night 
in January, ‘‘ Young man, I am sixty-five 
years old, and I have been in business 
forty-five years, and I never bought any- 
thing on margin in my life.” 

“No, sir,” I hastily agreed with him. 
“T didn’t think you ever had, sir. I just 
asked so as to 

“Oh, yes,” he interrupted; ‘“‘so as to 
find out if I had the money to give you.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Durfee. It wasn’t 
a question of the money at all, sir,” I 
denied earnestly. 

“No? Well, that stock is selling at 101 
or 102, and that’s fifty thousand dollars. 
That is quite a lot of money for an old 
fellow to have.” 


Mr. Durfee’s Rating 


“We know you're good for it,’”’ I assured 
him, with the confidence of my ignorance. 

“Then it must be that you wish to make 
a stock speculator out of me, at my time 
of life.’”’ And he glared at me. 

I certainly wished it, for he was only the 
fourth customer I had found up to that 
time, but I said, “‘Not at all, sir. Not at 
all!” 

To my astonishment he began to laugh. 
He roared so that other people at the tables 
about us looked at him and smiled the in- 
decisive smiles of men who ought to have 
listened to the joke but having missed it 
do their duty visibly by grinning. 

Finally he said, ““Young man, send the 
stock to my office with your bill, and I’ll 
send you my check. You are taking big 
chances, though.’”’ And he walked away. 

Well, I went to the office and gave the 
order. That afternoon after the close I 
told Mr. Williamson about it, and he also 
laughed and informed me that Mr. Durfee 
was conservatively estimated to be worth 
from ten to fifteen million dollars. He was 
one of the richest men in New York. 

But it wasn’t a fatal mistake, for Mr. 
Durfee still buys and sells stocks through 
us at times. He is over eighty-five years 
old and is worth all of thirty-five million 
dollars. Every time he runs across me in 
the Street or at the Counsellors Club at 
luncheon, he always yells at me at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘ Well, Jack, have you learned 
yet how to size up a customer’s rating? 
Eh?” And when I say yes, he asks me, 
‘And do you still buy stock on margin for 
old men? Yes? Want to make a margin 
customer of me, eh, Jack?”’ 

And I always tell him that is my one 
ambition in life, and he laughs. But he is 
still on our books. 

Another classmate did something for me 
for which I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful. I called on him at his office one day—one 
of my educational visits. He was in the 
brokerage business, but they did more in 
bonds than in stocks. He asked me, “Jack, 
do you know that the Atchison is going to 
issue some new bonds?” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered. 

“Well, it’s so. A syndicate is being 
formed to underwrite the issue. Why don’t 
you go in?”’ 

“T will,”’ I said, and rushed back to the 
office as fast as I could. I instantly got in 
communication with Boston. Colonel 
Bronson wasn’t there, but Mr. Barnes was, 
and I told him about the Atchison bonds, 
and that we ought to be in that syndicate. 
He agreed with me, to my great joy. He 
knew all about the road. He was bullish 
on it and he was certain the firm could 
market quite a block of the new bonds. 

The moment he stopped I ran over to the 
banking house that headed the syndicate. 
It was a very prominent banking house 
indeed. I asked to see one of the partners, 
and when I was ushered into his office I 
introduced myself and told him that we 
would like a participation in that Atchison 
bond business. I was very anxious to get 
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it because it was business for my firm. For 
me it was the business of getting business, 
which was what I was paid for. 

He stared at me meditatively; then he 
asked gently, ‘‘Do you do any bond busi- 
ness?” 

“Not much,” I confessed. ‘But we can 
sell Atchison bonds. We are strong be- 
lievers in the road and its prospects, and 
we have confidence in its management.” 
That was not original, but it served my 
purpose. 

“Well,” he went on slowly, “we have 
not yet definitely decided what the issue 
price of those bonds will be. We shall an- 
nounce the details in a few days when we 
send out our syndicate letter.’’ 

“Very well, sir,” I said. ‘That will be 
fine. And Bronson & Barnes would like 
one hundred thousand dollars.’ 

The affair was settled as far as I was 
concerned. All that there remained to be 
done was the actual selling of the bonds to 
our customers. I fancy he had no trouble 
in reading this on my Maine face, for he 
asked me, very politely, “Don’t you think 
that possibly your firm would be interested 
in knowing what the price will be before 
they ask for a participation in the syndi- 
cate?” 

“We are perfectly willing to be guided 
by your judgment in the matter of the 
price. Why shouldn’t we be?” I asked him. 

I really felt that way, for the reputation 
of this great banking house was of the 
highest. They were neither stupid nor un- 
scrupulous, and that was all I needed to 
know. Besides, I wanted Bronson & Barnes 
to get the bonds. So the banker just 
smiled and nodded. Then I got up and 
shook hands with him and told him what 
my class at Harvard was, and I spoke of 
men I’d met who were in his class. 

Well, we got the hundred thousand 
dollars of bonds, and I tried to do my share 
in selling them. It was my first venture of 
this kind in New York. Since that time we 
have been on the great banking house’s 
syndicate list. 

The bonds were a mighty good invest- 
ment and in my efforts to sell them I went 
to banks and trust companies as well as 
into private offices. In one of the banks I 
saw the vice president. I gave him my 
little talk and he listened not only politely 
but, I thought, with considerable interest. 
You know, you can always tell when you 
interest your auditor. When I finished I 
felt sure I had made a good impression; 
that meant that I had persuaded him to 
take the bonds. And that meant that I 
would sell him other bonds later on. A new 
customer! I felt quite happy about it. 


A Kindly Rebuff 


Just as I expected him to tell me how 
many of my Atchison bonds he would take, 
he asked me, “‘ What is your name?” 

I told him. 

“And the name of your firm?” 

I told him. 

“And how long have you been in New 
York?” 

‘Six months and eight days,’ I told him. 

“Well, Mr. Wing,” he said pleasantly, 
“this bank is rather closely affiliated with 
the banking house that heads the syndicate, 
and we are in the syndicate ourselves. In 
fact we are in the originating group.” 
He spoke with great kindness. You can 
imagine how I felt. ‘“‘I don’t suppose you 
knew that,’’ he went on, as if he were 
apologizing, “and I am sorry I wasted 
your time when I let you talk on, knowing 
we had all the bonds we could use.” 

“Well,” I said, as soon as I was able to 
speak, “it is up to me to apologize. I 
certainly took up a lot of your time. All 
I can say is that I am very sorry.” 

“You needn’t be sorry. And now, I'll 
tell you this: If we had not been in the 
syndicate I’d have bought some of those 
bonds from you. I meanit. You can come 
in and talk to me any time you feel like it, 
and if there is anything I can do I’ll do it 
gladly. I know your firm and I have met 
one of your partners, of whom I think 
highly. I shall be glad to see you, Mr. 
Wing, any time you call at this bank.” 

We shook hands and parted with the 
best of feelings. It was the beginning of a 
friendship that meant a great deal to me. 
And the memory of it is one of my most 
precious possessions. 

The name of the man was Henry P. 
Davison. ‘ 

“Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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VALVE 


—sounds a new note in motor signaling 
safety and efficiency. It sends out a beau- 
tiful, clean-cut melodious warning that can 
be heard over great distances. Yet its 
tone is of a quality that never startles, 
never offends. For this reason alone careful 
drivers are giving this horn the preference. 


The Aermore is ideal for crowded city or 
open country driving. It is durable, de- 
pendable and can be installed on your car 
easily. Fully guaranteed. At your dealer’s 
—or direct from us. In ordering give make 
and model of car. 

e Price complete with Valve 


Four Sizes: and Dash Control: 


No. 00 22 inch length, for large cars. . . . $14 
No. 0 17 inch length, for medium cars. . 12 
No. 1 15 inch length, for small cars... . 10 


Ford Special: 
Write for circular describing the Aermore and 
the Fulton Foot Accelerator for Fords. 

DEALERS—Write us for proposi- 


tion, giving name of your jobber. 


13 inch length 


THE 


732 -75th Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 
utomotive Equipment 
ace Setters of Quality 
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FLOORS 
A Powerful 
Selling Force 


Skillful salesmanship and attractive mer- 
chandise deserve surroundings that strengthen 
the total sales appeal—especially clean floors. 


The JOHN TAYLOR DRY GOODS 
CO. of Kansas City has discovered how to 
obtain and maintain clean floors and thus add 
powerfully to the good impressions received 
by its patrons. Wood floors are not easy to 
keep clean but the floors in this store are spot- 
less, thanks to the 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


This system keeps floors of all kinds cleaner 
than ordinary hand and knee scrubbing at a 
saving in time and labor. It spreads powder 
evenly, applies clean water to every portion of 
the floor, eliminates carrying and emptying 
pails of water and applies the steady untiring 
power of electricity so that the last square foot 
is as clean as the first. 


Wherever, as one of the public, you see the 
FINNELL SYSTEM in use you may expect 
superior service or a superior product, for it is 
evidence that the value of perfect cleanliness is 
recognized. And whenever you, as a merchant 
or manufacturer, use the FINNELL SYSTEM you 
may expect profitable returns not only in lower 
cost but also in public response, because 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


a CLIP HERE —————————— 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums - Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y.M.C.A.’s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES CoO. 
107 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Direct factory representatives in all principal cities in U. S. 
Robert W. Wright, 114-116 Southampton Row, London 
J. B. Forbes, 26 Jamison St., Sydney 
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SELLING YOURSELF q 


enough confidence in yourself to do the 
things on this job that ought to be done.’ 

“Of course I took him and was glad to 
get him. He’s a likable sort, quick to catch 
the other fellow’s slant,’’ concluded the em- 
ployer. ‘‘But why doesn’t the average man 
seeking a job realize he must sell himself 
the same way a business man sells his 
products?” 

The worth of any answer to that ques- 
tion depends solely upon its lack of gen- 
erality. The best one can do is to admit 
what is undeniably a fact and then attempt 
to plumb some of the reasons for its exist- 
ence. : 

An outstanding reason is that the aver- 
age man intent upon securing a specific 
position gives too little thought to the em- 
ployer’s point of view and problems. In- 
deed, it is altogether natural that a man 
immediately concerned with obtaining con- 
genial employment should lack for the mo- 
ment the perspective and ability to focus 
his thoughts upon the other fellow’s trou- 
bles. And yet that ability is the firmest and 
surest road to a sale, whether it be of goods 
or services. The keen business man is al- 
ways in the market for sound, negotiable 
ideas; and when these are presented by a 
man who for the moment subordinates to 
them the position he is seeking, the em- 
ployer feels that he is making a profitable 
investment in securing the services of the 
man who hatched those ideas. 

How well such a policy pays has been 
driven home to me daily, but never more 
forcefully than in the case of an officer who 
had served in the chemical-warfare division 
of the Army. For him the war ended the 
day he stepped into civvies. Perhaps it is 
significant that before enlisting he had been 
an employer on a very limited scale as a 
manufacturing chemist. Like thousands 
who had closed their small plants and estab- 
lishments when we entered the war, he had 
been forced, when it ended, to step back 
into the ranks of the employe. After his 
discharge he spent two weeks making a sur- 
vey of business conditions for his own con- 
sumption. He asked no one for a position. 
But in those two weeks, while job hunters 
were telling a tax-shocked business world of 
the millions of Uncle Samuel’s dollars they 
had disbursed without error or surcharge, of 
how many thousand tons of ship steel they 
had bought and what General Blank of the 
O. D. thought of them, this man made a 
job for himself. His method was as simple 
as it was direct. He called upon a well- 
known publishing house which specialized 
in technica] periodicals. Boiled down, what 
he said to them was substantially this: 

“You know perhaps as well as I do how 
much the discoveries and inventions in 
chemistry during the past five years have 
stimulated interest and research in that 
field. So far as I know you publish no hand- 
books or monographs in that line. I know 
there is a market for them. I also know 
well the men best qualified to write them or 
who can furnish me with the data to write 
them. It is a case of digging up the stuff 
and compiling it. Think it over and if you 
are interested we can come to an under- 
standing later.”’ : 


Promising Employers 


Being business men, the publishers 
thought it over; and speaking a common 
language, they came to an understanding 
with him which exists to this day. 

Without doubt another reason few men 
sell themselves with the ease and finesse with 
which their fellows sell goods is that the 
average man is not essentially a salesman. 
If he were, and therefore possessed the mer- 
chandiser’s knowledge of human nature and 
sales psychology, the pathway to his goal 
would have fewer bumps and discouraging 
detours. 

He would not, for instance, be so credu- 
lous and quick to lull himself into the belief 
that the job he wants will soon be his be- 
cause an employer, doubtless through a 
delicate regard for his feelings, has sent him 
away under the impression that he meas- 
ures up to the position he is applying for 
and smilingly assures him that he will call 
him up, drop him a line or keep him in 
mind. Perhaps the employer frequently 
does keep him in mind, but the number of 
times he drops a line or calls up is about 
as meager as the net sales of the proverbial 
order taker. The day when men could pro- 
cure positions at five and ten thousand a 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
year by telephone or mail came to a fitting 


close when Washington canceled its last _ 


cost-plus contract. ‘ ' 

The cash equivalent of the time lost in 
the course of a year by those who patiently 
and fatuously wait for a telephone call or a 
letter from employers who have promised 
to let them know when their services are 
needed, or have told them that their appli- 
cations are being seriously considered, 
would be a pretty husky endowment. 

Though this fault applies to many, per- 
haps to the majority of us, it is not so 
common among those who have sold com- 
modities; but innumerable instances recur 
of men who, although of proved sales abil- 
ity, fail utterly to sell themselves at the 
initial or even subsequent interviews with 
employers. 


A Hunch That Works 


Whatever the number of those who, as 
they read this, have their lines out today 
for selling opportunities and are being 
weighed as desirable candidates for sales 
work, a good majority of them, I am willing 
to venture, have not landed their quarry 
because the employers with whom they 
have negotiated are waiting to be shown by 
the men themselves how badly they want 
the jobs. 

One of the shrewdest and most successful 
employers of salesmen in the investment 
bond business, to whom I have occasionally 
referred men wishing to enter that profes- 
sion, said to me the other day: 

“As you know, I am always on the look- 
out for salesmen or potential sales material. 
I have run the gamut of all known and sus- 
pected methods of sizing up men for the 
selling game; but there is only one theory 
or hunch I still nurse after twenty-odd 
years of sales-organization work. I have 
waived it on occasions, but usually to my 
regret. It is this: If a man with actual sell- 
ing experience wants to sell for me he must 
sell himself to me. He must have the sales 
personality and the gumption to convince 
me that he is more anxious to sell for me 
than I am to employ him. 

“Just what constitutes a sales person- 
ality I am willing to leave to congressional 
debate. It is as futile to analyze and index 
the reasons that lead me to employ a man 
as for me to explain why I prefer my eggs 
boiled one day and poached another. With 
some sales managers, a square chin, an 
aggressive approach, a brisk carriage, an 
expansive smile or an at-home bearing may 
tilt the scales. Yet the very characteristics 
which appeal to one may repel a man across 
the street. Unfortunately, there is no recipe 
for salesmanship. A salesman is a man who 
sells something because of or in spite of a 
score or more of qualities or defects. 

“Nearly every day men who want to join 
the sales end of our organization call upon 
me. There may be an acute shortage of 
apprentices in certain of the building trades, 
but I can assure you there will always be a 
healthy surplus of young men who think 
they are predestined for the investment 
banking profession. 

“First of all, I try to place men at their 
ease so that they will tell their own story 
in their own way, for interviewing a man 
for a position is a good deal like taking a 
photograph; unless he is made to feel 
natural the negative is wasted. 

“When men have finished their short or 
lengthy annals I tell them a few ground- 
floor facts about bond selling asa profession. 
First, that about one man in five sticks for 
more than a year or two, and that approxi- 
mately a third of those who follow it as a 
life work make a pronounced success, while 
the two-thirds make a bare or fair living. 
When I have fired those two barrels in the 
air I wait until the smoke has cleared away. 
In a majority of cases there is a graceful or 
a lumbering exit. However, if a man is still 
within range and curious I tell him that the 
chances are against a new man, no matter 
how good a salesman he is, earning his 
nominal drawing account the first year. I 
want to get a man’s reaction. If he re- 
bounds and comes at me strong, I am at 
least interested. 

“T have a new man starting this week 
who is a good illustration. He is thirty and 
a civil engineer. He was tired knocking 
about the country and living apart from his 
family in construction camps, and decided 
to break into a new line before he became 
too old to make a change which would be ny 


his advantage. After the usual exchange o 
courtesies and sparring for openings I too} 
down the old elephant gun and pumpe 
away for nearly ten minutes. He neve 
gave ground an inch. Each charge seeme 
to make him more interested. When I ha 
finished he admitted that he knew it mean 
an uphill fight, and that it was entirel 
probable he wouldn’t set the world on fir, 
for some years to come; but nevertheless h 
believed he could sell. I had my suspicion, 
he could myself. Finally I gave him ap 
other cartridge: ‘You think you can ge] 
bonds; so do most men who come to me 
Yet you have never sold a dollar’s worth o 
anything for a living. I can get others wit) 
selling experience, so why should I put m 
money on a green man?’ | 

“He was at me before the echo had die 
away: ‘I’m green; I admit it. But Ip 
green on only one side; I’ve built propertie 
on which other men sell bonds. ye! 
have a friend who has been selling public 
utility bonds for years! He doesn’t knoy 
a hydroelectric plant from a pumping sta 
tion; if I told him that it cost five hundre 
dollars a mile to build a certain stretch 0 
interurban roadbed, he would have to be 
lieve me or shut up.’ He came on like; 
rhino. ‘If he can sell, why can’t I? dD 
you mean to tell me that aman who know. 
what he is selling isn’t as good a bet for you. 
money as a man who doesn’t?’ He woul 
have bored clear through me if I hadn’. 
started laughing. | 

“T have long since ceased to prophesy | 
but T’ll say this for him,” concluded th 
banker: “If he sells bonds as well as he sel], 
himself, he’ll be a hummer.” a 
When I consider how readily those of u 
who sit securely behind our glass-toppe\ 
mahogany pass judgment upon the foible 
of the man opposite, my mind reverts to) 
certain director of personnel who for year 
supervised the employment activities of ai 
industry in the Middle West. I cannot Te 
call a more kindly or sympathetic industrial | 
relations official, one quicker to fathom th 
difficulties and complexes that beset thos: 
who came to him for work or advice. Toa! 
unusual degree he possessed the rare gil. 
of being able to slip gracefully into the bro 
gans or oxfords of the job seeker and ti 
bolster him with the faith that no matte! 
how knotty the problem it would be face 
as a joint one. a 

“‘Let’s talk it over,” was one of his every | 
day expressions. | 


mY 
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An Anchor to Windward ; 
He understood men in the mass, I think | 
as thoroughly as any man understands an 
other or himself. But of this I am sure’ 
He never understood, never grasped in it 
elementals, the inner workings and menta_ 
slant of the man who is out of a job andi 
seeking one. None of us ever do. Th 
nearest we ever approach that state is whe) 
we ourselves are compelled to look for a job. 
and then too often, like those we have trie 
to help or shaken our heads about, we lacl 
the mental cast and poise to see beyond th’ 
limits of our own landscape. } 
And our friend, who had employed thou 
sands and pointed the right groove to mam 
thousands more, was no exception. Un 
heralded, the newspapers announced on’ 
morning that the organization with whic) 
he had been associated since boyhood hat 
been absorbed in a consolidation of a num) 
ber of competing companies. For a weel| 
or more whispered rumors regarding officia 
changes grew, flew or spent themselves 
Although so far as he could learn he was ti. 
be retained, somewhere in the engine roon 
or pilot house a thread snapped and he sud. 
denly resigned. | 
“As I look back, I think the fear that ti 
case I was asked to resign I would have ti 
do a lot of explaining when I went after an. 
other position threw me out of balance,’ 
was the way he interpreted his act to m. 
months later. That, so far as I know, is th 
only diagnosis he has ever advanced ti 
himself or others. 4 
in any event he resigned. And yet time 
without number he had cautioned others 
“Tf you have a job and are seeking an 
other one, hold tight to what you hav) 
until you get what you want. han 


are more interested in workers than in jo 
hunters. A job is an anchor to windwar 
if you throw it overboard you are a land 
lubber who bets on the weather.” a 

(Continued on Page 91) 


(Continued from Page 88) 

In the weeks that followed his hasty ac- 
ion he made nearly every mistake in Judg- 
rent and employment technic against 
rhich he had warned his fellow men. He 
eliberately avoided his former business 
riends in the fatuous belief that they, be- 
use they were his friends, would keep him 
4 mind and be quick to put him in touch 
rith the first congenial opening that mate- 
jalized. And yet when he held a position he 
cad counseled others until his throat ached: 
“The best bets you haye are your busi- 
iess friends. No want-ad column or em- 
‘loyment bureau can ever help you as they 
an. Let them know you are in the market. 
Vrite them and see them; then see them 
‘gain. If you don’t keep after them they’ll 
jake it for granted you have struck what 
“ou want. They would be quick to come to 
rou for help and advice, wouldn’t they? If 
hey didn’t you would wonder why, or for- 
yet them. ‘Out of sight out of mind’ applies 
vith as much force to getting a job as landing 
in order. The only job a hermit gets is 
hursing a grouch.”’ 

Although for years he had stressed the 
vital need of meeting face to face the man 
vho had a position to fill and the folly of 
‘elying upon secondhand contacts, he for- 
rot it completely when a position he could 
jave measured up to unexpectedly arose. 
(Instead of boarding the first trolley he used 
che telephone, not to secure an appointment 

for an interview but to ascertain if an open- 
ing really existed. 


Mail-Order Job Hunting 


| “No vacancy in our organization,” was 
the abrupt answer that came to him. A 
day or two later, however, there was a resig- 
ination and a man from out of town stepped 
into the gap. 
He also had a leaflet printed, sketching 
‘the positions he had held, the character of 
work he had done, his promotions and what 
lhe modestly considered to be his capabili- 
‘ties. Several hundred of these he mailed to 
la selected list of employers, accompanying 
‘them with a circular letter which supple- 
mented his experience record and included 
the names of about fifteen prominent execu- 
tives of local manufacturing plants as con- 
fidential references. These latter, by the 
way, were those close business friends whom 
‘he had ignored since his hasty resignation. 
And this he did only a few weeks after 
haying serenely and sincerely delivered this 
jarticle of faith to a young mechanical en- 
-gineer who had looked to him for guidance: 
| **Tt’s fine dope to let employers know you 
‘want a job, provided you don’t let them 
know that a number of other employers 
‘alsoknowit. For instance, if I didn’t know 
|you and had learned that you had tried 
|your luck at fifty other plants in town be- 
{fore coming to me, I would be inclined to 
|put you down asa dud. If you try to get a 
| job by the mail-order route, don’t cover too 
|much territory. The man who broadcasts 
| the fact that he needs a job often finds him- 
self in the position of the business man who 
was compelled to sell quickly a small block 
| of his stockholdings in the company of which 
‘he was president. So many of his friends 
| heard about it that they concluded he was 
‘selling out. Let a selected few know you 
want a job, but don’t tell the world or it 
| will wonder why. A man can’t have too 
/many references, but he can use too many 
of them. Asa rule, the more of them you 
show an employer the more likely he is to 
ask himself why some of the men who youch 
for you so strongly don’t snap you up. Per- 
_haps that’s a fifty-fifty split between cuss- 
edness and common sense, but it’s true.”’ 


Ultimately, he was wafted back into his 
former sphere of work through the efforts 
of an old business associate who stumbled 
upon him on a Pullman diner. 
: What force impelled or jinx inspired him 
to preach one thing and practice another? 
The competition is open to all who wish to 
register a guess, but my own contribution is 
that he putted into the rough so consis- 


tently because he had never been over the 


course before. He had never sensed the 

meaning of what golfers call a mental haz- 
ard until he trudged alone over one of life’s 
hardest links. 

__ Every business has such hazards, and 
ferreting out a position and selling oneself 

for it is as distinctly a business as finding a 
market for wool or hairpins and then selling 
in that market. However, the stakes are 
higher when men attempt to sell their serv- 
ices, and many fail who could doubtless sell 
commodities with all assurance of born 
salesmen. 
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THE SATURDAY 


What just having a job means to a man’s 
balance and mental outlook is emphasized 
strongly by the experience of a man who 
had been trying to find employment in ad- 
vertising work. The position in copy writ- 
ing, his line, did not exist at the time. 
Therefore instead of wearing out shoe 
leather and going further in the hole finan- 
cially, searching for work in the advertising 
field, he took what he could get, which hap- 
pened to be canvassing work on a commis- 
sion basis. 

He had pushed doorbells for two weeks 
when late one afternoon he dropped in at a 
small department store in an effort to put 
over a sale. The proprietor was in a talka- 
tive, mellow mood, and for nearly an hour 
he kept the young man in his private office 
talking over many phases of his business. 
What prompted him to take a stranger into 
his confidence neither of them probably 
knows to this day. But he suddenly started 
talking about certain slow-moving seasonal 
stock he had on his shelves that he was 
compelled either to sell over the counter by 
fall or sacrifice in the wholesale market; he 
could not afford to carry it for another 
season. 

Naturally this started the copy writer 
thinking—not primarily about a job but 
about a merchandising-advertising prob- 
lem. The next morning he submitted to the 
merchant an outline of a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign which he thought would 
move the stock. It did, and it also moved 
the copy writer into a permanent. position 
in the work he preferred and knew best. 

As he expressed it when he told me of this 
sudden change in his fortune: 

“T would have had a whale of a chance of 
getting that job in the advertising game if 
I hadn’t been working, wouldn’t I? Of 
course, there was a certain amount of luck 
which brought us together at the psycho- 
logical moment; but it wasn’t luck which 
made me take that selling job and plug 
away at work for which I wasn’t cut out. 
I never told you, but I took that canvassing 
job for two reasons. First, because I needed 
money and it was the only thing in sight 
where I could make it; and then because 
I felt sure I would cross an advertising trail 
where I could head in provided I kept at it 
long enough. When you’re busy, doing 
something besides looking for a job, your 
mind’s busy. It crosses trails every block 
and minute of the day. One of them is 
yours. But when you’re looking for a job 
it’s different; you’re thinking about one 
thing—getting a job. And when a man 
thinks and mulls day after day about a 
chance to earn a living, he takes on a burden 
which grows heavier every hour. 

“‘T have been on the hard pavement more 
than once, but seldom longer than a day or 
two at a stretch, because I snap into the 
best job I can lay my hands on. I’ve got to 
keep my upstairs layout in a normal condi- 
tion, and job hunting isn’t a normal state. 
Others may be differently constituted; but 
to my way of thinking, it never hurts a 
man to try his luck in another line occa- 
sionally, because it not only sharpens his 
faculties but it keeps his brain from be- 
coming fogbound.”’ 


Yesterday’s Mistakes 


Because just having a job does in the long 
run dust the cobwebs from a man’s brain, 
it also gives him a rational slant at himself 
and the world about him; and nothing is 
more fundamental in sales success, whether 
it be in merchandising or job getting. To 
sell goods, men must think only of the im- 
mediate present; a momentary flash back 
to yesterday’s lost sale, or to what might 
have been, and today’s rosiest prospect goes 
a-glimmering. 

So it is in even greater measure when a 
man attempts to market his services. As 
the vender of merchandise forgets yester- 
day’s mistakes or breaks, so must he blot 
from memory his failures, real or fancied. 

A brusque dismissal from his last posi- 
tion, the rankling memories which often 
possess a man when he believes himself a 
victim of favoritism or circumstances, the 
position which, after weeks of patient plan- 
ning and negotiation, went to another, the 
scores of applications filled out to the iast 
dotted line, the sure-thing opportunity that 
flivvered, the unanswered letters to news- 
paper box numbers, erring judgment, stu- 
pidity, youthful dreams unrealized, or 
middle-age foundations shattered—all be- 
long in the limbo of the past. There Duffy 
consigned them. 

Call him that if for no other reason than 
because he bore a strain of the Irish. On 
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the sideboard in my dining room there is a 
china tea set. Whenever, in the years to 
come, I look at it I shall always recall his 
guiding motto. He held many jops; too 
many, students of labor turnover might 
decree. 

However, when he wanted jobs he got 


them while men at his elbow talked of con- 


ditions and of yesterdays. 
I had picked him from a crowd of a few 


thousands outside the employment office | 


of one of the war’s construction jobs. 
“Picked”’ is the word, for I needed a man 
ina hurry. Fora year and a half he never 
missed a day. 

Frequently, after pay days, I would run 
across him in the job post office at the war- 
savings-stamps window. 

“Duffy, what are you going to do with 
all your money?” I asked him on one of 
these occasions. 


He hesitated a moment, and then with a | 


reminiscent, rather embarrassed smile: 
“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. ‘‘When 
the gong taps over on the other side and 


this Job goes blooey, I’m going to live once | 
again. When you reach fifty or a bit more | 


you get tired roaming the country on con- 
struction. You want a home; something 
to tie to. I haven’t had one since the wife 
died twelve years ago. I’m tired dragging 
my anchor.” 

The gong tapped over on the other side; 
like a punctured blimp the war’s greatest 
construction job deflated and I lost track of 
Duffy, until a year later he breezed into my 
office one day to tell me that he had married. 


Duffy’s Motto 


“She’s a Belgian woman who lost her 
husband in the war. She came to America 
to start life over again. Happy? We’re 
like a, couple of kids! And you thought I 
was thrifty. Well, you ought to see her! 
I’ve got more money now than when the 
war ended. She won’t let me buy a thing 
for her, and she’s bent on working, although 
I make enough to keep us both going. I’ve 
got charge of the night stokers at the power 
plant.” 

Two or three times later he dropped in 
to reminisce, but always to let me know 
how happy he was, how happy they both 
were. 

And then one winter morning he came 
again. The only change I noticed was in 
his dress—a new suit, hat, coat, shoes. 

“Here’s a little something I brought 
you,” he said, laying the bundled tea set 
on my desk. ‘“‘We came to’ the office the 
other day to give it to you, but you weren’t 
in.” 

I yammered a feeble protest that he 
would have more need of it than I. 

“Well, wait until I tell you,” he inter- 
rupted gently. ‘‘Maybe you won’t think 
so then. The other night—I’ve forgotten 
just what night it was—I went to our rooms 
to change my clothes for the night shift. 
I kissed her good night. And then as I 
went out the door I turned to throw her 
another as I always did. She was staring at 
me with the strangest, queerest look in her 
eyes; then she burst out crying and went 
into hysterics. I tried to get her to tell me 
the trouble, but she wouldn’t; maybe she 
couldn’t; you know how women are. So 
I had to leave her and report for work. The 
next morning I went straight to the hotel 
where she was working. I couldn’t find her. 
I asked the hotel clerk where she was. 
‘Why, don’t you know?’ he said. ‘She said 
good-by to us all here late last night. She 
was crying. She said she was going back to 
her husband and boy in Belgium.’” 

He smiled for a moment, that wistful 
smile of the Irish. 

“So, you see,’’ he went on slowly, “I 
haven’t much use for that tea set; besides 
I want you to have it. : 

“‘T went off the handle for a time; I don’t 
know what I did or where I was. Then of a 
sudden I came to long enough to remember 
that old top of the morning we used to have 
on the job you and I worked on. You re- 
member it, don’t you? ‘Every day is a new 
day.’ That sunk in deep. I’m so poor the 
panhandlers hiss at me, for I spent my last 
fiver on these new duds I have on. I didn’t 
need them, but I knew I had to start all 
over again, and somehow the feel of these 
gives me the notion I’m not the same man 
I was a week ago. I’ve sold my furniture 
and I’ve changed my address. I’ve changed 
everything but my name, but sure as you’re 
a foot high and I want a job, that’s still 
Duffy!” 

““Kvery day a new day”’ is the creed of 
salesmen everywhere, 
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glorious day 


Wren pleasures of summer 

take their toll in excited, 

tired nerves—let a swim at 
dusk renew you! 

Off with cramping shoes and 


warm, dusty clothes! On with an 
easy-fitting Jantzen! Plunge, play, 


swim! Cool, green waters stimu- 
late you. Every muscle joyously 
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bow-trunk pattern and non-rip 
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THE PYRAMID OF LEAD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


yew hedge. Whatever his quest at the 
pyramid may have been that night, he 
seemed to have forgotten it. He was be- 
coming absorbed in his problem, for he was 
on the very edge of its perfect solution, and 
he knew it. 

Thinly, across the gulf of darkness, there 
came the sound of a small dog barking 
frantically; but it fell so faintly into the 
sunken garden that it was almost inaudible. 

“To continue our condensation—and our 
guessing—let us reconstruct the affair in 
this way,’”’ mused Prosper: ‘‘Nearly ten 
years ago - He 

Something moved in the shadows of the 
yew facing the pyramid; thefaintly musical, 
frosty sound of thin glass suddenly shatter- 
ing tinkled at Prosper’s feet; and, like 
lightning, he snatched at the gas mask, 
alert on his chest. ; 

With a curious, ominous, strangling, 
coughing noise, he adjusted it; sat for a 
moment drawing short, quick, fiercely la- 
bored breaths, his hands beating desper- 
ately before him; then he seemed slowly to 
deflate; the hands beat more feebly, stilled, 
and he toppled quietly over on his side, 
rolled helplessly onto his back and lay very 
still, face upward, as though staring up at 
the sloping side of the pyramid. 

A bitter, acrid and strangely horrifying 
reek fumed invisibly over the still form; a 
reek which a child, or a person who had 
never heard of poison gas, nevertheless 
would have guessed instantly—though per- 
haps too late—was a deadly and devilish 
atmosphere to breathe. 

And Prosper Fair lay very still, in the 
heart of that poisonous vapor at the base of 
the Pyramid of Lead, and the sunken garden 
of Kern was silent. 


XVI 


'ULLY ten minutes passed before the 

impenetrable shadows of the yews gave 
up to the lesser shadows of the garden, a 
silent form, making swiftly toward the 
pyramid—a man whose movements were 
soundless and confident as only those of one 
well accustomed to that place in the dark- 
ness could be. 

He came to the still body of Mr. Fair, 
lax under the pyramid, and stood over it for 
a second. Then the white ray of a powerful 
electric torch bit into the darkness, wavered 
and settled, mothlike, on the head of the 
fallen man. His face was hidden wholly 
by the mask—perfectly adjusted, for, it 
seemed, Prosper had had just time enough 
to do that—and the torchbearer dropped 
on his knees, craning down to peer close at 
the masked face. 

He, too, was masked. For a full ten 
seconds the glass-covered eyes of the cran- 
ing man gleamed into those of the fallen 
one. There was no sound, nor any comment 
from the man with the torch. But he 
shrugged his shoulders as he bent over in 
the darkness, and was on the point of 
straightening when with appalling sudden- 
ness Prosper’s arms shot up. His fingers 
missed the throat of the killer by a hair- 
breadth, but struck in on his neck like 
closing hooks of steel. A queer, muffled cry 
of sheer terror beat out from behind the 
mask of the killer, for it was as though the 
icy hands of a dead man had clutched at 

iment 

But almost instantaneously he under- 
stood that he had been decoyed, and so 
began to fight. He realized his position too 
swiftly for Prosper—handicapped by_ his 
grip on the killer’s neck—to twist out from 
under him, and he had just time to drive 
his knees close into Prosper’s sides, grip- 
ping him as one grips a saddle. He flung his 
hands to Mr. Fair’s throat; but Prosper, 
gripping desperately, bowed out his elbows 
and blocked that attempt. 

The killer, gasping under the slow, in- 
exorable and agonizing closing of the 
strong, sinewy fingers at his neck, slid a 
thirstily questing right hand between the 
bent arms; but instantly Prosper straight- 
ened his arms, forcing back the head and 
shoulders so that the killer’s hand closed 
only on the wool at the peak of the sweater. 

He withdrew it instantly, for the grip at 
his neck was becoming unbearable; Pros- 
per’s thumbs were driving deep into the 
glands and muscles. They were fighting 
in absolute silence. 

Pinned by the knees of the killer, Pros- 
per could not move his body, But he was 
pouring the whole of his strength into his 
grip and he knew that if he could hold it so, 
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a few seconds longer the other must eo]. 
lapse. It was not possible for any humar 
endurance to withstand it. But the kille; 
knew that, also, and with a violent heave 
he bowed himself up from his knees to his 
toes, and putting his knees togethg 
dropped them savagely, like one who kneels 
with his full weight, on the stomach of My, 
Fair, who, guessing the maneuver, was able 
to break the force of the shock a little by a 
fierce thrusting back of the masked, in. 
human face and head looming over him, 
But even so, the vicious drive down on the 
knees forced a slow, deep groan from be. 
hind Prosper’s gas mask, and in that in. 
stant of nausea, of cringing muscles, his 
grip relaxed. The killer, on the verge oj 
strangulation, tore free with a queer, horri- 
fying sound, half sob, half scream, hardly 
recognizable as a human utterance, and col. 
lapsed on his side. | 
For a second they lay facing each other, 
their goggled eyes staring blankly. Then, 
painfully, each dragged himself erect, so 
that they seemed to be sitting. They had 
not been fighting two minutes, but it had 
been so violent and savage and intense that 
they were like old, enfeebled men. 
The killer was first on his feet, lurching 
up a fraction of a second before Prosper, | 
He reeled uncertainly as though to renew | 
the struggle; then, as Prosper braced him | 
self as well.as he could to receive the shock, 
the killer staggered, threw up his hands to 
his neck with a grunt of pain, half turned 
away, tore off his mask and went swaying 
into the darkness. Prosper, dizzy, breath-| 
ing desperately, engaged in a fierce struggle, 
for more air than he seemed able to get 
through his respirator—not the mutilated 
one, but the perfect duplicate he had carried 
in his big haversack from the time he had 
received both from Dale—stared after him, 
reeled round as though to follow, then 
stopped, overcome by a wave of appalling | 
nausea. He lurched out from the shadow of 
the pyramid, made his way half blindly 
across the moonlit patch of the stone pay- 
ing and so into the dense darkness of the 
yew hedge, found his way through an arch- 
way, and in the jungle of wild growth be- 
yond it tore off his mask and dropped to the | 
ground. | 
Had the killer come to him there with a 
weapon in his hand, that would have been 
the end of Prosper Fair—and of the house 
of Devizes. But the killer, somewhere in 
the darkness at the other side of the garden, 
was in no condition to follow Prosper. He 
himself would have been an easy capture | 
had Prosper been able to muster up suff- | 
cient strength to pursue him. | 
For nearly half an hour Prosper lay still 
in the darkness, lax, resting, allowing the 
waves of nausea which followed each other 
in quick succession to die down. For a 
time he was possessed of a dull, sick belief 
that he was injured internally; but as, 
gradually, his revolted nerves recovered, 
his dazed mental faculties won back nearer 
to normal and his momentarily torture- 
sapped will power asserted itself, he felt the 
old gay confidence stir like a tiny flicker of 
new flame within him. q 
He laughed very quietly and cautiously, | 
for every movement seemed to set up a jar- 
ring ache extending upward almost to the 
throat, where he lay. | 
“T almost had him,” said Prosper, face | 
down in the dark. “Next time He's. 
as strong as a bull, with a neck like a motor 
tire. Almost any other man would have 
yielded. I should have drawn up my knees’ 
quicker to counter that move of his. 
thought he had driven me into the ground. 
But—it would appear that he did not. 
“What a godsend I managed to cling 
onto one last bit of consciousness! If I had 
not been able to struggle to my feet when 
he did he would have had me. If he had 
had to commit murder on his knees ——” 
He chuckled faintly. 
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“A near thing—for each of us. Never 
mind; better luck next time.” 
Cautiously he began to rise. He felt | 


extraordinarily weak. All his muscles felt | 
flaccid and icy and a chill perspiration 
broke out on him. A queer trembling seized | 
him, his teeth began to chatter, and a dull, 
sick pain seemed to invade his very bones. 

“T shall be in a charming plight tomor- 
row,” he said with a shaky laugh; and so, 
stooping, hugging himself with both arms, 
he made his slow and painful way back to’ 
the camp. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Movies made with Kodak ease 


Starting with the first brave steps, childhood days are full of action. 
That’s why youngsters are such ideal subjects for a Cine-Kodak. 
Movies made the Kodak way show them as you saw them—running, 
skipping, jumping and, as a result, the pictures seem to //ze. 


And so it 1s with golf, tennis, motoring, fish- 
ing, hunting—it’s still the action that gives the 
thrill and this you save for the screen. 

Pictures you make aren’t all. Motion pic- 


ture dramas that have successfully run in regu- 


lar theatres may be rented from Kodascope 
Libraries, Inc., for projection in yourown home. 

Motion pictures the Kodak way are as simple 
as ‘‘still’? snapshots with a Brownie. You press 
the button; we do the rest. . 


Ciné-Kodak booklet and full information by mail, on request 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak City 
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Combination Sets 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

Ex-Troop Sergeant Major Cass was 
drowsily awake, thanks to the rather quer- 
ulous barking of Plutus, who, aware that 
he was forbidden to roam, was nevertheless 
conveniently and thoroughly ignoring. the 
rule against barking. But, like most of his 
kind, Cass was experienced in men, and 
drowsy though he was, nevertheless he ob- 
served instantly that all was not well with 
his host. He sat up in his blankets. 

“Hullo, what’s wrong?’’ he demanded. 

Prosper’s face was greenish white in the 
light of the small hurricane lamp which had 
been among his purchases at Carisbury. 

“Late off pass, sergeant major,” chuckled 
Prosper shakily, and sat down rather 
heavily. 

“You look it,’’ said Cass, wide awake 
now. ‘Man alive, you look as white as a 
ghost!” 

“Yes? There’s a flask of brandy in that 
haversack there, sergeant major. Just pass 
it over like a good chap. I—ah—need it.”’ 

Cass shook himself expertly out of his 
blankets. 

“Yes, you do,” he agreed with brevity. 
“Here you are. What’s it all about?” 

Prosper took a long and heartening pull 
of the liquid which one Binns, butler at dis- 
tant Deerhurst Castle, was wont to affirm 
was worth its weight in liquid diamonds. 
Then, politely, he passed the flask to Cass, 
who took it, surveying him curiously, hesi- 
tated, then put it down. 

“You look too groggy to waste brandy 
on me—just at present,” he stated. “‘Let’s 
look into this.” 

“That’s all right,” said Prosper, his 
arms folded affectionately across his stom- 
ach. “I’ve been for a stroll in the moon- 
light and I met a gentleman who played me 
rather an ungentlemanly trick.” 

“Oh, did he? What trick?” 

“He tried to—ah—do me in with poison 
gas, but failed,” explained Prosper with 
slightly forced humor. ‘Yes, he failed; so 
he tried to jump upon my stomach—and 
succeeded.” 

Tersely, Mr. Cass stated his opinion of 
such a method of personal warfare, and 
firmly passed back the brandy. 

“T had more than half a notion that I’d 
dropped into a nice little hurrah’s nest of 
trouble,” he said pensively, and indicated 
a cut turf in the floor. 

“T happened to wake up after you’d 
gone out,” he said. “‘And lying there, won- 
dering why the little dog seemed worried, 
I spotted that bit of turf. It looked kind of 
odd, so I lifted it. I know a bit about box 
respirators, and I took the liberty of looking 
over the one I found in the hole under the 
turf.”” He paused, staring reflectively at 
Prosper. 

“T inspected the box respirator, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘And I want to say I should be sorry 
to be caught in a gas attack with that 
thing on. It’s been interfered with. It 
leaks, and I wouldn’t swear that the chemi- 
cals haven’t been damaged.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Well, I left it there—in that obvious 
sort of way—for that purpose,’ he ex- 
plained. “You see, this little camp is being 
watched, and I was hoping—expecting— 
that the gas mask I hid would be tampered 
with. But the one I wore tonight I kept 
with me, and that was in perfect order. I’ll 
explain all that tomorrow, sergeant major. 
I feel—fantastie tonight. My internal 
economy is not—economic tonight. Also, 
it feels kaleidoscopic. Have you ever had 
your more intimate clockwork jumped 
upon, sergeant major?” 

“T have, and it’s unpleasant,” said Mr. 
Cass, though he used a broadish synonym 
for “‘unpleasant.”’ “Take another drop of 
brandy and let me run my eye over you. 
Any lacerations, d’ye think?” 

“Oh, several million, I think.”” But Pros- 
per’s laugh was very thin-drawn. 

Silently, Cass “run his eye’’ over him. 

“Humph! You'll be a picture tomorrow, 
and as helpless as a jellyfish. What you 
need is an opiate. Got any?” 


The sergeant major scratched his head. 

“Well then, you’d better have a stimu- 
lant—a drop more brandy. Man, it’s a 
marvel he didn’t squash you!” 

The indomitable Mr. Fair tried to laugh. 
But it was no more than a wiry giggle. 

“Wasy,” said Cass. ‘Easy does it. Is 
this gas worker liable to return to duty to- 
night?” 
“Not very liable. He will probably be 
occupied for some time with his neck and 
throat—which are liable to be somewhat 
damaged.” \ 
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Mr. Cass, curiously gentle, eased Prospe 
back onto his blankets. 

“You take it easy now,” he said. 

And Prosper was very glad to do as h 
was told. He lapsed into a sort of achin 
somnolence, shot with fiery spasms of pair 
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HATEVER may have been the faj! 
ings which had reduced Mr. Matthey 
Cass to his present condition, early morn 


before sunrise. Indeed, he got little if an)! 
sleep after the return of his temporaril’ 
half-crippled host to the tiny tent. Ove; 
night, after one quick glance round th 
tent, he had made careful inquiry concern 
ing bathing facilities, and, learning of them’ 
he had negotiated for and acquired th 
rights in Prosper’s spare towel. j 

Thus, at peep of dawn, Mr. Cass migh’ 
have been observed making his way swifth| 
down towards the lake, a towel round hi! 
neck and rather eagerly shelling a big cak| 
of soap out of a pod of paper. A passio) 
for cleanliness goes but infrequently han) 
in hand with a passion for alcohol, but th. 
ex-sergeant major was a man with a life 
time’s training in the matter of cleanliness, 
and he had become aware of a curious de 
sire to be well esteemed by Mr. Fail| 
Therefore he bathed abundantly in th 
pale light; and when presently he dressej| 
and ignited his pipe, it was with a sugges 
tion of slightly increased swagger in hi 
carriage that he moved along the edge o 
the lake on the way back to the little cam) 
in the Kern woods. i 

It had been shadowy and the reeds hai 
seemed to stand knee-deep in woolly mis 
when he came to the lake, but now the da) 
was brightening and there was a pal, 
radiance above the trees away to the east 
Things which had been invisible to hin 
when he came were plainly visible now. | 
was almost impossible to miss the gap i). 
the reeds which Prosper had first discoy. 
ered, and any man who saw the gap couli 
not fail to see what lay just beyond it. Th) 
ex-sergeant major saw it, and stopped short 
standing stiff and rigid, staring with na? 
rowed eyes. 

“The major! Before I see his face, | 
know it!” ] 

He strode into the shallow water, hi 


~ teeth set, lifted the body and carried it t| 


the bank. Mr. Cass had caught up wit)’ 
his mate. He surveyed the still, gray forn| 
for a moment. | 

“Well, major, there was a time when if || 
man had told me this was going to be th’ 
end of it (’d have—hurt him. I wouldn’ 
have believed it could come to-this, remem 
bering what you were years ago.” 

Some of the stiffness, the vitality seemei| 
oddly to have gone out from him, and hi. 
mouth was sagging open. He had relaxed. 
and his hand was shaking a little as rathe| 
nervously he rubbed the grayish bristles 0 
his chin. 

“You were always my idea of a heay, 
cavalry officer, and a man branded with ai, 
S for success—same as I thought myself) 
Now here’s me—a poor, shaky old scroun 
ger picking at a blasted guitar for my bee| 
and bread and cheese; and here’s you- 
here’s you, major A 

He stared for a while, his seamed fae) 
puckered, fallen in and wrung, thinking. | 

“The handsomest man in the regiment— | 
the best horses—the prettiest wife in thi! 
world—and a soldier from your spurs up| 
all that you had—and here’s the finish 0) 
it, major!’” 

He glanced around, then drew himsel 
together and gravely saluted the dead man 

“T’ll have to report this at once,” he said| 
hesitated, made up his mind, and set of 
back to the camp. “Eh, it’ll be my tun) 
next—in some ditch, some barn,” he mut) 
tered as he went, then shook his he 
jerkily and squared himself. | 

“Pull yourself together, damn you 
Cass,” he said aloud, and made a quiti 
creditable attempt to do that. 

He found Prosper awake when he reachet 
the tent and, with Plutus most anxiously 
interested, engaged in an earnest but indif 
ferently successful attempt to sit up. 

“It may seem a somewhat comic state 0) 
affairs, sergeant major,” he observed with ¢ 
wry smile, as Cass entered, “but it appear) 
that I have quite a little difficulty in arising 
from the recumbent position in which - 
have stiffened during the night. Perhap' 
the loan of your strong arm We ; 

Cass made haste to help him. 

“Hasy does it, sir. You’re stiff _—bounel 
to be.” (Continued on Page 97) 


e. 


fe (Continued from Page 94) 
“Rarely have I heard a truer statement,” 
greed the indomitable Mr. Fair, slowly— 
ery slowly—sitting up. “Stiff to the point 
fpetrifaction—ah-h-h! That is—or doubt- 


»ss will be—better. I fancy I heard some of, 


1y more intimately personal clockwork ad- 
ist itself. Yes, I am still ticking.” 

| He grinned at Plutus. . 

“Fear not, my old. Little Prosper is 
iending—with some discomfort, true, but 
aending.” é 

_ He continued cautiously to move, winc- 
ag as he strove to work off some of the 
ching stiffness. 

_ Mr. Cass had started the small stove be- 
ore he went to the lake, and almost imme- 
iately he was ready with tea. The hot 
rink seemed to work some small myste- 
‘ous miracle for Prosper. His color became 
iore nearly normal, his eyes brightened, 
nd he began to breathe deeper without 


jushing. : 
' “Ah-h-h! I think that with the assist- 
nce of a small cigarette the invalid will 
hortly be convalescent,” he announced. 
By the time friend Cass has prepared 
'reakfast, say.” ; 
Friend Cass was already past his first 
reparations for the meal, and he turned 
gain to Prosper, his face serious. 
~“T’ve been down to the lake,” he said. 
‘And—I found my mate. He’s drowned 
imself.” : 
| Prosper nodded slowly, watching the 
\ther’s face intently. 
| “You mean Mr.—Smith?” 

Cass hesitated. 
| “Well, no. I said that name—Smith— 
ast by way of marking time, you may say. 
{is name was Merlehurst. In his prime he 
yas a major in my old regiment,” he said. 
| “T understand,” said Prosper quietly. 
i knew who he was.” 
The sergeant major stared. 
' “You knew who he was!” 
“His wife lives in this village,”’ said Pros- 
er, “and I saw a photograph of him 
esterday at her house. We spoke of him 
Iso. But Major Merlehurst did not drown 
imself. He was killed—by the man who 
ndeavored to kill me last night. He put the 
ody of Major Merlehurst—his third vic- 
m—into the lake, arranging it to look like 
‘suicide, for no doubt he felt that there had 
een enough people found dead by the 
yramid. Meantime, will you tell me 
rankly why the major came to this place?” 
, Cass reflected, eying Prosper, and de- 
ided that he would. 
| “T’'ll tell you all I know, but it’s not 
auch.” 
“Nevertheless, it may be enough,” re- 
lied Prosper. “Tell me when you have 
reakfasted. Afterward you will have to 
sport your discovery at the police station.” 
Even as Prosper expected, the story of 
r. Cass made it quite clear that the mo- 
ive impelling the ruined major to visit the 
anken garden was identical with that 
‘hich had inspired Calhoun to make his 
atal quest to the pyramid. 

“The major was going all to pieces— 
orse than me,” said Cass; ‘“‘and he knew 
jat something had to be done if he wasn’t 
oing to die on the road or in a workhouse— 
ra jail. We were doing badly—half- 
sarved—and he couldn’t get enough drink. 
“€ was a man used to a goodish lot to 
rink right from the old days in the offi- 
ers’ mess. In those days they used it very 
‘ee. He was in a real bad way. But he 
new it, and he’d made up his mind just 
afore I was hung up in Carisbury. He had 
notion that there was money about this 
eserted Kern Castle somewhere—if only 
_could be found—and he told me that he 
as going to have a try for it, and if that 
iled he intended to go to his wife’s and 
ie there if she’d let him. He knew he was 
barly all in, y’see. 

“*T don’t know that I care a damn 
‘hether I find anything at Kern or not, 
lass,’ he said. ‘For my time is short in the 
nd, anyway. I’ll get what I can at Kern 
‘astle; and if there’s nothing doing, I shall 
» to my wife and ask her for a corner to 
iss out quietly in. I never treated her well 
ad I haven’t seen her for years. She was 
ways too good for me, anyway; but I 

{ink she’ll do a little favor like that for me. 

, Cass? It isn’t such a whole lot for a 

eck like me to ask of his wife—just the 

n. of a bed to die in!’ 

“That was the way he used to talk, sir; 
ht I believe he had a sort of hope that 
te’d take him in and forgive him, and all 
tat. : He’d had an almighty rough 
e in the last few years. . . 
ght in the ranks right through the war 
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and we clicked for some pretty ugly luck 
one way and another. You know how the 
luck can turn on you, especially when you 
can’t leave the booze alone.” 

Cass shook his head. 

“Well, he never got any farther than this 

amid.” 

“Just what did he expect to find there?” 

“Money. That’s all I know. He never 
told me how or where. He must have 
meant concealed money, for the castle’s 
been empty for years, they told me at the 
village.” 

Prosper nodded. He saw that Cass had 
told all he knew. This man’s story of Merle- 
hurst was, in its way, parallel with Oxton’s 
story of Calhoun. Both Merlehurst and 
Calhoun were after what they believed 
might be found at Kern. And if it were 
possible to trace the past of the woman with 
the emeralds, no doubt her quest would 
prove to have been the same, though with 
less reason, for her jewels rendered her far 
from destitute. 

All this, in conjunction with Prosper’s 
own conclusions concerning the inscription, 
seemed to make it certain that Lord Kern 
had abandoned his money, but that he had 
not dispersed it. 

Everything pointed to that—the inscrip- 
tions, the predatory visits of Calhoun, Merle- 
hurst and the unknown lady, and the frank 
statement on the previous afternoon of old 
Enderby, who had made no secret at all of 
the fact that he had not the very slightest 
idea of what Lord Kern had done with his 
money. 

Prosper believed he knew where the 
money was. But he also believed it would 
do very well where it was until after he had 
definitely satisfied himself as to the iden- 
tity of the killer, and had put the man from 
Scotland Yard in the way of arresting this 
dreadful guardian, who was prepared ap- 
parently to murder without hesitation any- 
one who approached Kern in any predatory 
spirit. : 

Why did this stealthy, cunning and 
deadly creature strike out so swiftly and 
mercilessly, yet with such discrimination? 

Marjorie May could do exactly as she 
liked in the garden. That, Prosper had long 
decided, was because she was innocent of 
any designs on the money, and came to the 
garden because she loved it and honestly 
believed that some day it would be her own. 
Yet she was like a bird that played and 
pecked innocently round the very tongue of 
a steel-jawed gin. It could only be the fact 
that she was good and motiveless, which 
was like an armor—no, a gas mask—pro- 
tecting her, for there seemed to be no sort 
of protection for those—armed and bold 
and fearless men—who came with preda- 
cious intent. 

Everyone who had come to prey, to seek 
for the money of Lord Kern, had been 
struck dead. Prosper had come to seek it— 
in a way—and he, too, had shaken hands 
with death, but had just enough wit to 
snatch away his hand. But he was 
watched—the killer was watching him 
closely, silently, patiently as a cat over a 
mouse’s hole. 

Prosper, hugging his aches, watching the 
ex-sergeant major glumly and silently chew 
the generous supply of bacon he had ex- 
pertly fried, considered a careless theory 
airily thrown out by Doctor Benson and 
enthusiastically championed by the black- 
browed gentleman with the Cupid’s-bow 
mouth, Eyre-Weston, on the previous after- 
noon—to the effect that he, hard-headed 
and unromantic old medical practitioner 
though he was, would not be greatly amazed 
to learn some day that Lord Kern had 
buried his money in the sunken garden and 
put a pyramid a-top of it, and now was 
guarding it against thieves, raiders and all 
comers. 

But if that were really so, Prosper knew 
that Lord Kern was not doing his own 
guarding. The man in the gas mask with 
whom he had fought at midnight was no 
middle-aged miser, but a very strong and 
muscular man in his prime. He fought, in 
that very abominable fighting encum- 
brance, a gas mask, like a man used both to 
fighting and to gas masks. 

No. Prosper shook his head. He did not 
believe that Lord Kern was guarding his 
money—if there really was money there. 
Nor did he believe the killer was employed 
by Lord Kern to guard it. That was too 
wild a theory. He believed that the killer 
knew of money there, and that he was 
guarding—for himself. The puzzle was that 
his guardianship had been extended over so 
long a period. Calhoun had been killed 
many months before the woman with the 
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emerald, or the Iron-Gray Man, or the at- 
tempt on Prosper himself. 

Why? 

There was only one possible answer to 
that. The killer needed time, a long time, 
either to get at the money or to take it 
away. . 

Prosper smiled benignly across at Mr. 
Cass, still busy with the bacon. He knew 
that he was right. But his face clouded 
again as he reflected that all this mental 
groping—and worse—would be eliminated 
if only it were possible for Marjorie May to 
walk—and speak—once again in her sleep. 

Sleeping, she was aware of the identity of 
the killer. Had she been able to remember 
what she had seen on the night she walked, 
tranced, in the garden, and so have told 
them all next morning, her father’s life 
would have been saved, for the killer, ar- 
rested, could not have been there to receive 
him at the pyramid. 

But here Prosper’s train of thought was 
broken by the sudden barking of Plutus and 
the quick stare of the sergeant major to- 
ward a spot which Prosper, where he lay, 
could not see. 

A moment later he understood. 

Detective-Inspector Garrishe was paying 
a call upon the camp. 
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HE man from Scotland Yard lost no 

time in making it clear that his call was 
not inspired by any motives of aggression 
or suspicion, though he cocked rather an 
askance eye at Mr. Cass, who, accustomed 
to askance eyes from the police and police- 
like people, expertly, though without flurry, 
proceeded with his task of cleaning up after 


‘his breakfast. 


Prosper was delighted at the pacific air 
of the detective. He intended to solve this 
mystery of Kern—indeed, he had already 
partly solved it—but he entered upon that 
enterprise in precisely the spirit in which a 
sportsman embarks on the enterprise of 
landing a rainbow trout with a gut cast 
that the fish could snap like cotton if he 
were once given a chance to do so. It was 
the satisfaction of matching himself against 
the man behind the mystery, fighting him 
and beating him, which counted with Pros- 
per. The credit and glory of winning he did 
not purpose claiming. He did not issue 
forth to wander the highways and byways, 
studying humanity for sake of modern- 
style glory, but for sake of the sport, and 
because he was a man who liked to be with 
men. As he frequently said to Plutus, 
“Owing to my ancestors, it is indisputable 
that I am a duke, absurd as it may seem. 
But I ought to be a commercial traveler— 
if I had my rights, ha-ha!”’ 

He proposed to discover and pin the 
killer. This done, he wanted to hand the 
whole thing over to the police, cut and 
dried, and unobtrusively disassociate him- 
self from the affair. In this spirit he re- 
sponded to the detective’s greeting, invited 
him to be seated and smoke, excusing him- 
self from rising on the ground that there 
was a civil war within—‘“‘a form of mild 
colic, no doubt.”’ 

They talked for a while of unimportant 
matters. But when the ex-sergeant major, 
having cleaned up, announced his intention 
of going into the village and, Prosper acqui- 
escing, promptly carried out his intention, 
the conversation speeded up. 

‘How are you getting on with the mys- 
tery of this place, inspector?” asked Prosper. 

“T’m not getting on—I’m standing stone 
still, Mr. Fair. I can’t get hold of a loose 
end that leads anywhere. Between our- 
selves, that is, you understand. The chief 
constable told me that you were above sus- 
picion—without saying who you really 
were—or I should have found myself look- 
ing a little sideways at you. But anyway, 
I’m in the mood to look sideways at any- 
body just at present, from that lovely little 
soul, Miss Merlehurst, to—to the local 


vicar. It’s not an ordinary business—they | 


aren’t ordinary murders at all, Mr. Fair— 
and the ordinary methods don’t seem to 
help a whole lot. It’s a deep business—deep 
and dangerous and difficult.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Dangerous, yes. But not so deep, nor 
so very difficult. For instance, inspector, 
I’m only a looker-on—a casual camper on 
the edge of the thing—but I’ve practically 
solved the mystery.” 

Detective-Inspector Garrishe sat up sud- 
denly, his eyes narrowing. 

“What’s that?” he said sharply. 

Prosper waved an airy cigarette. 

“T say I have solved it—practically. 
That is, I can guess now—and very soon I 
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shall know—why Lord Kern built the pyra- 
mid.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes. I know why Calhoun came here, 
and I can guess who the nameless lady is 
and why she came here. I know how they 
were murdered and why. I believe I know 
why Miss Marjorie Merlehurst will inherit 
this property if Lord Kern does not return; 
what Lord Kern did with his money and 
why he did it. I have met the murderer— 
and I know his motives.” 

The eyes of the detective were frankly 
bulging. 

“You’ve met him! Where?” 

“Last night—by the pyramid. We had 
a—a bit of a scrap, he and I. It was a 
draw.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Ah, there you have me, inspector,” 
smiled Prosper. “It was impossible to see 
his face last night.” 

“Perhaps not. Probably he would be a 
stranger; but you’d recognize him if you 
saw him again, of course,’ demanded the 
Scotland Yard man a little excitedly. __ 

“No, I think not. You see, we fought in 
gas masks.” 

The detective started. 

“Gas masks, hey? Gas! You know, that 
came into my head—gas. I found a queer 
bit of glass—like a bit of a bulb—but I let 
it go. A bit he overlooked, I suppose. He 
uses gas, does he?”’ 

Prosper was suddenly serious. 

“He does. And I want to warn you, 
Garrishe—I should have done it today in 
any case—don’t hang about the pyramid 
or the garden or the castle again without a 
gas mask on your chest—ready.” 

“‘Not—huh?” The heavy jaw of the de- 
tective sagged a little, and his eyes gleamed. 
Then he shrugged. ‘‘But he’s gone by now. 
After last night he’s beat it a hundred miles. 
He’s left the place.” 

Prosper shook his head. 

“‘T question it. He’s a queer, customer— 
clever and quick, tenacious and diabolically 
cunning, and he’s after a big thing.” 

The detective ruminated, eying Prosper. 

“Supposing you tell me all you know, 
Mr. Fair,’”’ he suggested. “It’s your duty 
to do that, y’know.”’ 

Prosper agreed very readily on the sub- 
ject of his duty. But he disagreed as to the 
hour when he should do his duty. 

“T am not quite ready to do that,” he 
explained. “It is a fancy—a whim—of 
mine to hand the whole thing over to you 
complete, and I don’t think it will be long 
before I am able to do that.” 

The detective was disappointed, but did 
his best not to show it. 

“Well, I wish you thought differently,” 
he said. “But I can’t make you tell before 
you’re ready. I’m much obliged to you for 
your tip about the gas—much obliged.” 

He continued talking, sliding in a quiet, 
casual question occasionally. Some of these 
Prosper answered, some he allowed to 
glance harmlessly over his shoulder. He 
told Garrishe of Cass’ discovery of the 
Iron-Gray Man in the lake, but he with- 
held information as to that one’s identity. 
Also he dropped in a few questions himself, 
mainly about the people of the neighbor- 
hood. It was evident that in this direction 
the detective had worked very hard, very 
quickly and, Prosper thought, to a certain 
extent unnecessarily. He seemed to have 
compiled a set of dossiers of a number of 
people who were physically capable of the 
crimes in the sunken garden; and no doubt 
because these had led him nowhere, he was 
willing enough to pass on his information. 

Thus Prosper learned quickly and com- 
pactly that his tennis opponent of yester- 
day; the dark Eyre-Weston was an ex- 
officer living close to the village, extracting 
a dubious income from the breeding of 
pure-bred Airedales; that old Enderby, 
the Kern solicitor, was parent of a ne’er-do- 
well son, Ralph, of about thirty, who once 
had worked in his father’s office, but had 
given that up—for reasons not explained, 
but readily guessed at by the gossiping 
guessers of Carisbury and Kern—and was 
now a sort of sporting idler in Carisbury— 
not on speaking terms with his family and 
badly in debt. He and Eyre-Weston were 
friends. Enderby often put up for a few 
days at Eyre-Weston’s bungalow. 

Even Raymond Barisford the detective 
had looked up, in spite of the real help 
which Barisford had given him, and the 
genuine liking Garrishe had taken to him. 
Barisford, it appeared, was a_ so-far- 
unacted playwright specializing in big spec- 
tacular blank-verse classical dramas. He 
was perfectly aware of the hopelessness r 
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getting his works produced in these days 0; 
jazz revue; but he was master of a consid. 
erable private income, and nonproductior 
did not vex him. He could pay for his owr. 
production any time the craving to see hi 
works acted became intolerable. He had ¢ 
small but very beautiful house just outsid; 
Kern, with some fifty acres of land. He was 
going to marry Miss Merlehurst, explainec 
the detective. Prosper nodded gravely, 
“A very suitable match, I should say— 
nice young people, both of ’em,”’ said Gar. 
rishe, dismissing them for likelier quarry 
He ran through the list of possibles, watch. 
ing Prosper’s face intently. But if, as h¢ 
named them, he was hoping that when hy 
was getting warm Prosper might inadyer, 
tently give some sign of it he was mistaken | 
Presently he rose. Ph 
“Well, I’ll be moving along to the lake 
side to have a look at that tramp befor 
your—um—guest brings the local polic 
out to take him over. Let me into you) 
secrets as soon as you can, Mr. Fair.” 
Prosper smiled. 4 
“Tt won’t be long,” he promised. “By, 
the way, did you find anything interesting 
in the castle the other day?” - 
“Not a thing. Dust and decay, o 
course—nothing else.” - 
“‘Nevertheless, I should like to loo | 
round the castle myself,” said Prosper. 
“Well, you can. If you like we'll doi 
together. I’ll get Barisford to come along 
He knows it like a book. : He lived there fo, 
a month when he was secretary to Lon 
Kern.” | 
Prosper thanked the detective. q 
““An admirable idea. I’ll hold you to tha | 
promise, Garrishe,”’ he said. | 
“Any time,’’ the detective confirmed. “ 
don’t ride jealous, Mr. Fair—I don’t wan 
to be your rival. I’d sooner be your part 
ner. You know where to find me—I’m a} 
the Kern Arms.” ip 
“Oh, yes; and in case you want me, | 
shall be moving from here today,” volun’ 
teered Prosper. oh 
The detective stared. | 
k 


“Leaving here?” 

“‘T expect to have the privilege of an in 
vitation to stay at Mavisholme, Mrs 
Merlehurst’s house,” said Prosper. “A 
least, I am going to ask her to invite m 
there,’ he explained gayly. = | 

“You don’t think this camp is—um-_ 
safe?” ; | 

“Not to a man with his stomach so ex 
ceedingly disgruntled as mine. Every littl 
nerve and muscle I possess is looking for’ 
ward to a soft and comfortable bed tc) 
night,’’ he added. ' : a | 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 


“T believe so. Suppose we try. D’yo| 
mind lending me your hand a moment? _ 
With the detective’s aid, Prosper ros’ 
slowly and painfully. 
“Be neighborly enough, my friend, | 
guide these faltering footsteps in a litt) 
circle around the old campfire,” he | 
quested. ‘‘What I need is a little exe) 
cise—quite so. You perceive that I ai 
walking as well as any other clockwork fit 
ure ever wound up. Better and better. Ye 
I confess that I like a man who can stan 
on his own feet, Garrishe. That is whe 
they were designed for.” 
So, with rather painful persiflage, 1 
worked off the keen edge of his stiffnes: 
He began to creep about the camp, mal 
ing ready for his anticipated move t 
Mavisholme. But in spite of the wearin” 
off of his stiffness, it was nearing eleve| 
o’clock before he emerged from the narro 
pathway worn by Marjorie May from th 
orchard gate of Mavisholme through tt 
woods to the sunken garden of Kern. 
Slowly he made his way through th 
trimly kept orchard into the kitchen gai 
den, passed through the filbert hee 
crossed the tennis lawn and so came to tl 
rose garden. He heard voices at the el 
trance gate and moved down the path t 
see Marjorie May and her mother talkir 
to Nora Oxton, who was excitedly showl 
them a telegram. Behind her was the blac 
horse Prosper had seen her riding on th 
downs, and holding it was ex-Troop Se 
geant Major Cass. Prosper drew 4a litt! 
closer, silent on the grass border of the pat) 
“Oh, Nora darling, I am so glad. Oh, 
do congratulate you so much. It is Ju 
splendid, and it means that the tide is tur) 
ing,’’ came Marjorie’s clear voice. ay 
‘May I be allowed to add my mode 
congratulations to those of Miss Marjorie? 
he said gayly, his eyes traveling from one! 
the other of the very attractive trio. 
may not know what happy event itis: 
(Continued on Page 101) 


; (Continued from Page 98) 
ealls for them, but that hardly matters,” 
he murmured. ’ 
“But I can tell you, Mr. Fair,” cried 
‘Nora, and passed him a creased and crum- 
pled telegram. “‘It’s from the agent of the 
‘Duke of Devizes. He wants to know if 
‘Fred will train four of the duke’s race 
horses.” 

“The duke’s race horses!”’ echoed Pros- 
per incredulously. 
| “Yes, truly,” cried Marjorie May. ‘The 
telegram came this morning and Nora has 
just been to the post office to telegraph.”’ 

The girl’s eyes were shining as though 
somebody had given her a long-desired gift. 

“You see, Nora and Mr. Oxton have 
‘been very unlucky at Druid’s Hollow and 
‘it began to look as if they would never have 
‘any—any clients. And then all at once the 
‘telegram came. I expect the duke has 
‘heard someone say what a splendid trainer 
Mr. Oxton is, don’t you, please?” _ 

The eyes of the ladies turned with one 
‘accord up to him. ; 

“Of course that would be it,” agreed 
Prosper judicially. “And I think this Duke 
of Devizes shows his good sense in snapping 
up the chance of getting some of his horses 
into Mr. Oxton’s care.” He turned to 
Nora. ‘One only has to talk with your 
husband to realize that all he needed was 
|just such a start as this.” 

Nora’s eyes were very bright. 
| “Tt may sound odd, but I know that 
'Fred—and I, too—have just prayed for 

‘something like this,’ she said with a catch 
\in her breath. “Oh, Fred will just slave 
to make winners of those horses!” 

| “Yes, and he will succeed. We all proph- 
}esy that, don’t we?”’ 

| Prosper appealed to Marjorie and her 
;mother, to receive enthusiastic confirma- 
tion of his prophecy. 

| “Now I must go. There is so much to do 
|to get ready. Four slashing great race 
_horses—it means such a glorious lot of 
work.” 

She was glowing like a flower. Prosper, 
| watching her mount and ride off, marveled 
| at the difference between this bright, happy 
| girl and her whom, only the day before, he 
had found weeping in the stables at Druid’s 
Hollow. 5 

It had been his lot, in the course of his 
great study of humanity, to contrive many 
such transfigurations, and it was a hobby 
of which he never tired, and which never 
failed to bring the same old thrill. It had 
| been for this that he had given up the big- 
game hunting which once had been his 
| favorite pursuit. To an intimate friend 
who had wondered openly about this he 
| had observed that he had stood and seen 
| the light fade from the eyes of many a 

beautiful wild thing which he had shot; 
and that he had also stood and watched the 
| light of new hope and happiness dawn in 
| the eyes of those whom he had been able to 
| help, and that of the two spectacles, 
| quaintly enough, he preferred the latter. 
, “But then I’m eccentric,” he would ex- 
| plain. 
/ He turned from looking after Mrs. Oxton 
| to see that Mrs. Merlehurst and Marjorie 
were scrutinizing him with wide and rather 
anxious eyes. 

“But—what is it?” he asked. 

“You look so ill; you are so pale. Please, 
| haven’t you looked at yourself in the mirror 

yet this morning?” said the girl naively. 
“Has something happened to you?” 

Prosper laughed reassuringly. 

“Yes, something has happened to me,” 
he said. “TI have had a slight accident— 
‘nothing dreadful—but sufficient to em- 

bolden me to seek a good Samaritan. I 
_have come to beg a night’s shelter.” 
| It was not necessary to say any more. 
| Mrs. Merlehurst was poor, but she had not 
| unlearned the art of hospitality. 
| Then Prosper turned to ex-Sergeant 
'Major Cass. It was instantly apparent 
| that this hard-bitten wayfarer had offered 
‘himself the position of orderly to Mr. Fair 
| and had accepted the same. He stepped to 
_the gate, with a smart, semimilitary, semi- 
| civilian salute. 
__ “T attended to the other matter, sir,” he 
‘stated crisply. ‘And the police have it in 
|hand. I went to the post office. There was 
no mail, but this telegram was waiting for 
you’’—he handed it—‘“‘and, as instructed, 
| waited for you here.” 
| He hesitated just the fraction of a second, 
a curious expression on his face and in his 
eyes. Prosper, caught by it, thought he 
| could see in it a curious blend of wistfulness, 
| touched with a hint of defiance, and yet not 
without a suggestion of lurking humor. 
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“Should like to report that I’m now off 
the—wet canteen,” he said—‘“‘sworn off.” 
His eyes twinkled. “I’ve fought John Bar- 
leycorn these twenty years, Mr. Fair, and 
I’ve put up a bit of a fight. But I decided 
to—let somebody else carry on the good 
work. I can’t stay the course with him, 
so I’m dodging him. To tell you the truth, 
it put the wind up, seeing the major’s finish 
that way down by the lake. So—do you 
want to buy an old soldier cheap, sir? You 
know, you ought to have an orderly down 
at the camp if you’re ever going to have 
time to get on with your painting. I'll 
work for you for my rations and a trifle over 
for baccy.”’ 

He wasstanding very straight and square, 
perhaps badly damaged by life, sadly rav- 
aged by indiscretion, deeply corroded by 
hard years, butstilla fair figure ofaman. He 
watched Prosper earnestly, his lips nervous. 

But he had drifted to the right man. 
Prosper nodded, as all his life he had been 
accustomed to nod to lame dogs fretting at 
difficult stiles. His clear eyes caught up 
the uncertain gaze of the ex-sergeant major 
and for a moment held it hard. 

“Very well, it’s a bargain,” he said 
quietly. 

An extraordinary change came over Mr. 
Cass. “I'll see that you never regret it, 
sir,” he said urgently. 

“Good! You’d better take over the 
camp; but move it from where it is now to 
some place near here. Any good spot well 
away from Kern. I shall be sleeping here 
for a few nights.”” He handed some money. 
“This will carry you on.” 2 

“Very good, sit. I’ll report back here 
when I’ve moved camp.” 

He saluted, turned and headed away. 
Once around the corner, he marked the oc- 
casion of his return to a steady job not 
uncharacteristically. He unslung the bat- 
tered guitar, surveyed it a second with sheer 
distaste; then, carefully dropping it onto 
his rising boot, kicked it clean over the 
hedge into an adjoining field. 

“‘Dis-miss, the one-man band!”’ he said 
in a voice of sheer triumph, and so headed 
for the camp. 

Prosper turned from the gate to meet the 
eyes of Marjorie May, who, with an armful 
of the roses she had been gathering while 
Prosper talked with his new retainer, 
seemed to be waiting for him. 

“‘T think that is the man who was singing 
in the roadway last night,’ she said. ‘“‘He 
looked so pleased, so I suppose he is an- 
other one whom you have befriended. You 
are always befriending people.’’ She smiled 
gravely at him. ‘So I have picked the very 
best of all the roses for your room.” 

Her perfect face clouded a little as she 
surveyed him. 

“But you look so tired and quite ill,” she 
went on. “I know that you should be rest- 
ing. Won’t you come in now?” 

She flushed a little, her gaze fast on his 
sunken eyes and drawn cheeks, as he moved 
from the gate. 

“Why, you can hardly walk! Oh, lean 
on me! I am very strong.” : 

And that being so, naturally Prosper 
rested one arm around her shoulders—very 
lightly, for she was so slim and graceful 
that one would hardly care to risk crushing 
her, so to express it, and together, with the 
scent of the roses all about, they went 
slowly up to the house. 

He had quite forgotten to open the tele- 
gram. There was something about Mar- 
jorie May which seemed, oddly enough, a 
trifle unsettling. When, presently, very 
comfortably settled in a deck chair on the 
veranda, he remembered it and took it 
from his pocket he found it was from Dale, 
who evidently was still busy picking up 
scraps of any information which he con- 
ceived likely to be of use to Prosper. It ran: 


Niobe Swayne married a racing man Larry 
Calhoun and went abroad with him some years 
ago. DALE. 


Prosper noted that and put the telegram 
in his pocket. 

A spoon tinkled at his shoulder. 

“Please, will you try to take this beef tea, 
Mr. Fair? I have just made it for you.” 

Certainly Marjorie May was taking no 
risks with her patient. Prosper was far 
from being a beef-tea fiend, and, though 
decidedly if temporarily groggy, was hardly 
in the beef-tea stage of illness. But what 
could he do about it? 

He devoured it, as men do, and his way 
with beef tea was greatly admired—by 
Marjorie May. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
the speculation. At his protest, in fact, | 


as making him a present of $242 on each 
share which he held. 

McComb introduced in evidence two 
letters from Ames to himself, both dated 
January, 1868. In one of them Ames said, 
regarding Crédit Mobilier stock: “You 
say I must not put too much in one local- 
ity. . . . I have three to place which I 
shall put where they will do us the most 
good. I am here on the spot and can better 
judge where they should go. I think after 
this dividend is paid we should increase our 
capital to $4,000,000 and distribute stock 
where it will protect us. Let them have the 
stock at par, and profits made in the fu- 
ture.” In the other letter Ames remarks: 
“T have used this where it will produce 
most good to us, I think.”’ : 

On the back of this letter was a list of 
names, or initials, written in lead pencil, 
and opposite each an amount—3000 in 
four cases and 2000 in the others. This 
pencil memorandum was in McComb’s 
handwriting, but he testified that the 
names and amounts had been furnished 
him by Ames. The list footed up 30,000 
shares. If there was a bribe of $242 with 
each share, the loot came to $7,260,000 and 
fairly justified the Sun’s adjective “colos- 
sale 

Yet for some three months after the Sun 
made this unequivocal charge of bribery— 
nine columns of it under big headlines, with 
names, dates and amounts—nothing in 
particular happened. To understand that, 
we must recall the background. 

Grant was inaugurated as President in 
March, 1869. In the following September, 
Jay Gould and Jim Fisk undertook to corner 
gold. The country’s currency still con- 
sisted of irredeemable paper money. Gold, 
dealt in as a commodity, was the subject 
of lively speculation, much like the tecent 
speculation in foreign exchange. The West 
was harvesting a good wheat crop, the 
market value of which would be largely 
governed by the export price. Exported 
wheat, of course, was.sold for gold or its 
equivalent. Gould argued that a high 
price for gold meant a high price for wheat 
and a rapid movement of the crop to 
market with large exports. Grant was per- 
suaded of the soundness of this view. His 
brother-in-law, A. R. Corbin, sustained 
friendly relations with Gould and took 
some part in the gold speculation. 


Black Friday 


Fisk, for a time, was dubious of this bull 
movement in gold. The Treasury at Wash- 
ington held anywhere from $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 of the metal. Fisk said that if 
they put up the price the Government 
would unload on them and break their 
backs. Gould replied there was no danger 
of that, for Corbin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Boutwell and the President were com- 
mitted to his view of the desirability of a 
high price for gold. At the beginning of 
September gold sold at 132. By the 
twenty-third Gould had bought $50,000,- 
000 and put up the price to 144. Mean- 
Was a great many people were short of 
gold. 

The twenty-third was Thursday, and the 
next day was that Black Friday which re- 
mains one of the most lurid dates in Wall 
Street annals. Fisk, ‘‘in his shirt sleeves,” 
ordered his brokers to buy all the gold 
offered at 150, then at 160, and declared that 
he would put the price to 200, while the 
Stock Exchange passed from one convul- 
sion into another. A mob of brokers finally 
chased Gould and Fisk to their “Castle of 
Erie” where armed retainers—called thugs 
by the press—protected them. 

Meanwhile at Washington the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was conferring with 
the President over these portentous hap- 
penings in New York, and soon after eleven 
o’clock the Government began selling gold. 
As soon as this action was known the price 
fell to 135. One of the strangest features of 
this performance is that Gould appears to 
have sold most of his gold while the selling 
was good, leaving Fisk to hold the bag, and 
Fisk repudiated a part of his purchases; 
yet Fisk and Gould remained partners and 
friends—embracing each other, so to 
speak, over the financial graves of a long 
list. of ruined brokers. 

There is no doubt that Grant was hon- 
estly convinced of the desirability of hold- 
ing up the price of gold, and that he was) 


disturbed by his brother-in-law’s share >. 
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Corbin withdrew from it. When it ap 


peared that Fisk and Gould had cornered — 
the metal he broke the corner by selling 


Treasury gold. But the Government’s ac- 
tion had been disastrous to bulls and bears 


alike. The affair gave the Democrats a han- — 
dle which they were not indisposed to use. | 


The South was still under carpetbag 
rule, with negro legislatures manipulated 
by Northern politicians and supported by 
Northern bayonets. 


slowly. 


time of violent statements. 


Grant was nominated for a second term 
in June, 1872. Greeley was nominated by | 
a new third party, called the Liberal Re | 


publicans, and indorsed by the Democratie 
convention. The Sun espoused Greeley’s 


cause. It was in the habit of referring to | 
the official crowd at Washington as 
‘‘Grant’s swindlers and jobbers.”” One of its 
pet names for the hero of Appomattox was _ 
“The Bull Pup candidate.” A front-page 


heading reads: “‘Brains versus Bull Pups. 
Uncle Horace on the Road to the White 
House.” It referred to “‘ Robeson, the jolly 
and dishonest Secretary of the Navy.” 


H. M. Stanley Attacked 


Fifty years ago newspapers were usually 


shouting themselves purple in the face and 


shaking their fists. They thought that was 
the only way to be convincing. For ex- 


ample, the Sun always printed the name of 


one of its competitors, in italics, as The 
Disreputable Times. Another competitor 
had sent an extraordinary reporter, named 
Henry M. Stanley, to Africa to find the lost 
missionary and explorer, Doctor Living- 
stone. In the midst of the Grant-Greeley 
campaign the Sun turns aside to inquire, 
“Ts the alleged discovery of Livingstone 
by Henry M. Stanley anything but a dis- 
gusting fraud?” 

And a few days later it announces, in 


equally conspicuous headlines, ‘Stanley 
Proved a Fraud!’’—the proof consisting | 


of somebody’s statement. 


I quote from the Sun because that paper 


published the Crédit Mobilier charges, but 


the quotations must be taken as illustrative _ 


of journalistic methods and manners gen- 


erally. The Sun then consisted invariably | 


The country’s tem- | 
perature was declining from war fever — 
People took their politics more | 
passionately than they do now. It wasa _ 


of four pages, one of which was devoted to | 


advertising. Of the remaining twenty-one 


columns of reading matter somewhere from _ 
a fourth to a third were regularly devoted — 
to the presidential campaign, with daily | 


indictments of Grant and his party asso- 
ciates expressed in terms that would cause 
a sensation in these milder times. 

All that must be taken into account in 


order to understand why this circumstan- | 
tial accusation of huge bribery at Washing- — 
ton provoked at first such comparatively _ 
slight reactions. Another thing must be 
taken into account. Long before this ex- 
posure in print many people knew about | 
Crédit Mobilier’s internal row and lawsuit. | 


In fact, McComb gave his testimony in 
Philadelphia, embodying the story of con- 


gressional bribery in detail, with the Ames | 


letters and the pencil list of congressioni 


stockholders, on June 12 and 18, 1871— 
nearly fifteen months before the Sun, or | 


anybody else, printed it; and the sub- 
stance at least of McComb’s testimony was 


in the hands of the Sun for ‘‘some months” | 


before it published a line about it. 
It came out finally in the heat of a vio- 


lent presidential campaign, and, so far as | 


I find, not one of the accused men made any 


immediate reply. Several days afterwards | 


H. L. Dawes wrote a very brief note to a 


country editor, thanking him for denounc- _ 


ing the false charges of the Sun. ‘‘ Neither 


Oakes Ames, nor any other man living or | 
dead,”’ said the note, “‘ever gave me, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a penny of stock of the 


| 
| 


Crédit Mobilier or any other corporation _ 


in this world.’’ mage | 


But the charge was not that stock had 
The charge was that store 
worth more than $300 a share had been sold 


been given. 


at $100 a share—and the purchaser in som: 


cases permitted to pay for the stock out of | 


the dividends received upon it. So the Sun 
called this no denial at all. In fact, it said 


in large type, ‘“‘How They Lie About It!” | 


For, following the first broadside, Dan 
paper repeated the charge day after d 
(Continued on Page 105)  —— 
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rinting the list of congressional stock-_ 


olders, with 2000 or 3000 shares opposite 
ach name. 

_ A few days after Dawes’ note “‘The Dis- 
eputable Times” remarked, ‘‘ Dana of the 
‘un had invented some cock-and-bull story 
bout Mr. Dawes, Speaker Blaine, Senator 
Vilson, and other gentlemen of the highest 
haracter having been bribed to support the 
‘rédit Mobilier project by free gifts of 
tock.” Dana reprints this and begins his 
omment upon it by exclaiming, “What 
ound lying is this of the debauched and 
rutal cockney who now edits the Times!” 
f a newspaper didn’t like you in those days 
> said so in language that anybody could 
nderstand. 

| On the nineteenth, two weeks after the 
rst publication, Oakes Ames issued a short 
tatement to his Massachusetts con- 
tituents. The nub of it was this: ‘‘Not a 
ingle share of that stock was ever given to 
* member of Congress by me or anyone 
lse.”’ Dana printed this Statement on the 
ront page, under the following headlines: 


Oakes AMES CONFESSES 


. DENIAL THAT AMOUNTS TO AN ADMISSION 
. OF GUILT! 


Bear in mind, please, that these were the 
rand old days of fearless, independent 
ournalism, before the press had become 
‘ecommercialized’’—the days of Greeley, 
Dana, Medill, Bowles, and so on, to which 
ities of modern journalism look back as to 
. vanished golden age. Newspapers, they 
lell us, were real leaders of public opinion 
then. In fact, besides being as a rule hide- 
»ound party organs, newspapers were gen- 
‘rally given to a violence and recklessness 
‘hat largely defeated itself. Here was one 
of the foremost papers of the time repeating 
‘ireumstantial charges of bribery on a huge 
cale, but for a long time the accused men 
vere able practically to wave aside the 
tharges as mere partisan abuse. 

Not only did Grant win at the polls, with 
in overwhelming majority in the electoral 
sollege, but the Republicans carried two- 
‘hirds of the seats in the House of Repre- 
entatives, and every man on Dana’s list 
vho stood for reélection was sent back to 
Congress by his constituents. 


Charges Against James A. Garfield 


| All the same, this Crédit Mobilier story 
iad been told with such detail of names, 
lates and amounts, and had been so widely 
sirculated, that Republican leaders felt 
something had to be done about it. When 
Jongress met in December following the 
election, Blaine, then Speaker of-the House, 
zalled Sunset Cox to the chair, took the 
lJoor and moved the appointment of a com- 
nittee to investigate. The motion passed 
without an opposing vote.. L. P. Poland, 
of Vermont, was named chairman, and 
oroved to be a good investigator. Another 
committee was appointed to find out how 
the builders of the Union Pacific’ had ful- 
filled their contract with the Government 
and what profits they had made. The 
Senate also appointed a committee, since 
some members of that body were involved. 
{ believe there is no doubt among com- 
oetent historians nowadays that these 
sommittees, especially the Poland com- 
mittee, got the essential facts. 

In December, 1867, then, 343 shares of 
Srédit Mobilier stock were turned over to 
Dakes Ames, as trustee, with the under- 
standing that he was to sell them ‘‘where 
shey will do us the most good.” A part of 
this stock—but apparently only a part— 
was sold by Ames, in lots of ten and twenty 
shares each, to members of Congress, at 
bar. In a few cases the buyers paid Ames 
n cash for the stock. The more usual ar- 
tangement was that Ames sold the stock on 
bredit, charging the purchaser interest on 
she purchase price and crediting him with 
the dividends received. In such cases Ames 
ee ownership and possession of the 
stock. 
| This distribution of Crédit Mobilier 
stock was made generally in December, 
1867, before any dividend had been paid 
pe the shares; no doubt before Ames him- 
self knew exactly what the dividends would 
be. All witnesses swore that he did not say 
now profitable the stock would be, but 
merely said, in effect, “‘Here’s some stock 
shat will be a very good investment for 
you.” Take a few typical cases: 

Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 

ought ten shares and paid $800 down. In 
une following Crédit Mobilier declared a 
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60 per cent cash dividend. Out of that Ames 
deducted the $200 still due on the stock, 
handing over the remaining $400 to Dawes. 
Later in 1868 Dawes decided to withdraw 
from the enterprise. Ames took the stock 
off his hands and paid back the amount he 
had received on it with 10 per cent interest. 

W. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, bought 
ten shares but paid nothing down. In 
January, 1868, Crédit Mobilier paid a divi- 
dend of 80 per cent in Union Pacific bonds. 
Ames sold Kelley’s allotment of these 
bonds at 97. In June, 1868, there was a 
cash dividend of 60 per cent. After credit- 
ing Kelley with these two dividends and 
charging him with the price of the stock and 
interest, Ames owed his fellow congressman 
$329, and gave his check on the sergeant at 
arms to pay it. Kelley, of course, then 
owned the ten shares of Crédit Mobilier 
stock. In September, 1868, Ames made him 
an advance of $750 against future divi- 
dends. 

James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was charged 
with ten shares, paying nothing down. 
Ames credited him with the two dividends 
mentioned above in Kelley’s case, and gave 
him a check on the sergeant at arms for the 
balance of $329. Garfield withdrew from 
the enterprise and never received any 
actual stock—or anything else except 
Ames’ check for $329. 


Canceled Subscriptions 


Oakes Ames was a rich, successful man 
of affairs whose advice on business matters 
would presumably carry great weight with 
poor and inexperienced fellow members. 
The record shows that some such members 
had sought his advice on their personal 
affairs in cases where there was no sugges- 
tion of corruption. Also, when this stock 
was distributed, the Union Pacific road had 
been completed. Its builders were asking 
no further legislation of any sort from Con- 
gress. 

Ames and his friend leaned heavily on 
both these points. But there were two 
other points on which they did not lean: 

The Union Pacific was built. It wanted no 
further legislation. But it was pretty gen- 
erally understood that the builders—after 
receiving a loan of $27,000,000 from the 
Government and a vast grant of public 
land—had made a big profit out of the 
undertaking. As usual, rumor greatly ex- 
aggerated the profit. In December, 1867, 
the month when most of this stock was 
distributed, Congressman Washburn, of 
Wisconsin, introduced a bill giving the 
Government power to regulate freight and 
passenger rates on the road. And Congress- 
man Washburne, of Illinois, was stirring 
around for an investigation of the profits 
accruing from the construction of Union 
Pacific. Ames and his friends decidedly 
didn’t want government regulation of 
rates. They didn’t want an investigation. 
They wanted to be let alone. 

And sometime in 1868 it became known 
to many people that Crédit Mobilier stock- 
holders were involved in the family row and 
lawsuit mentioned above. Some congress- 
men acknowledged that in canceling their 
subscriptions to Crédit Mobilier stock they 
were actuated by knowledge of this very 
lawsuit which, finally, was the means of 
spilling the beans. 

In January Ames wrote: ‘I don’t fear 
any investigation here. I have used 
this stock where it will produce most good 
WO UEHS Eese In view of Washburne’s 
move I go in for making our bond dividend 
in full.” And again, in urging that a divi- 
dend in Union Pacific bonds be declared at 
an early date: “Part of the purchasers here 
are poor and want their bonds to enable 
them to meet the payments on their Crédit 
Mobilier stock.” And in February: “I 
want that $14,000 increase in C. M. stock 
to sell here. We want more friends in Con- 
gress. If a man will look into the law (and 
it is difficult to get them to do it unless 
they have an interest to do so) he cannot 
help being convinced we should not be 
interfered with.” 

The Union Pacific was finished. It 
wanted no further favors from Congress; 
but it did want to be let alone. This 
Crédit Mobilier stock was distributed 
among members who, on their record, were 
friendly to the Union Pacific enterprise. 
Ames had been a member of the House sev- 
eral years and was well acquainted with his 
fellow members. He knew how difficult it 
was to get them to look into anything un- 
less they had some political or personal 
motive for doing it. An agitation for in- 
vestigation of Union Pacific, or for rate 
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For all the Family 


Every man who knows the value of 
good appearance will. appreciate 
instantly the silken trimness of style 
“Prince.” The remarkable wearing 
qualities of this fine silk sock would 
make it economical even if the price 
were not surprisingly low. It offers 
a wide range of colors. Ask for 
“Prince” by name. ee 


Ricumonp Hosiery 
Mitts, Ine. 
Established 1896 

Chattanooga 
Tennessee 
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SIDEWALKS or DRIVEWA 


You can prevent forever the dangerous, 


unsightly and expensive cracks and breaks 
which everyone seems to take as a matter of 
course in your sidewalks and driveways— 
cracks like that shown in the panel at the right. 


As little as $5 to $10 worth of National Steel Fabric 
embedded in the concrete around the average home 
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gives invisible strength and protection and assures per- 


manent, crack-free construction. 


When laying new sidewalks and driveways, or when re- 
building those that have failed, just tell your contractor, 
architect or engineer to use National Steel Fabric Style 
CC-1010 for sidewalks and Style CC-66 for driveways — 
he will do the rest. And you will have a permanent, 
reinforced concrete job that will not crack or break. 


Dealers: Write for our dealer proposition, 


catalog, and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Denver Detroit Houston 
New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


725 Union Trust Bldg. 


Atlanta 
Los Angeles 


National Steel Fabric is 
a mesh (or net work) of 
cold drawn electrically 
welded steel wires, 
which develops a tensile 
strength of 60,000 to 
85,000 pounds per 
square inch of steel. 
There is a Style for ev- 
ery purpose—from the 
special, light, paper 
backed Style P-214 for 
reinforcing stucco walls 
and plaster ceilings and 
walls, to the very heavy 
rod mat fabric for rein- 
forcing concrete roads 
and streets. 


Rochester St.Louis San Antonio San Francisco 


Use National Steel Fabric for Invisible Strength 
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Becton Your Child 


from Every Germ-Source 


OUR milkman exerts every care to 

protect your milk all the way from 
the cow to your doorstep. If you will 
only be as careful as he is, you can 
keep every bottle uncontaminated un- 
til used up. 

But if you open bottles with a tar- 
nished fork, or the ice-pick, or even 
your thumb, you open a doorway for 
germs; and in they will swarm. And 
after you have crumpled or punctured 
a milk bottle cap, you never can re- 
place it tightly—the partly-used bottle 


PERFECTION 


MILK-~BOTTLE CAP 


more 


m= AND pROTECT IT WITH > 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS 


of milk is constantly in danger of 
contamination. 

Perfection Milk Bottle Caps will pro- 
tect your milk. Easily lifted off by a 
tab which will not tear off, and can 
be replaced as often as you wish. 

Send the coupon today, and let us 
send you, free, enough Perfection 
Caps for a month’s protection. After 
you’ve tried them, seen for yourself 
how safe and convenient they are, 
ask your milkman to use them. Send 
the coupon now. 


ano MAIL 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y: 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 
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control, might develop a good deal of pop- 
ular interest. Ames wanted to cement 
these men’s friendliness to the road by let- 
ting them buy at par stock that would be 
worth $300 a share—but only ten or twenty 
shares to each man. He didn’t overrate his 
fellow members. 

Naturally this investigation aroused 
much public excitement. Before the com- 
mittee some congressmen at once stated 
their connection with the affair. In every 
such case, I believe, the man was forgiven 
by his constituents and escaped unscathed. 
Some others tried to shuffle out of it, and 
suffered the consequences. As the hearing 
went on Oakes Ames had reason to feel 
that in some cases he was being made the 
goat, and produced a famous memorandum 
book in which he had recorded sales of 
Crédit Mobilier stock to congressmen, the 
amounts they had paid on the stock, divi- 
dends received, and so on. 

Perhaps the most tragic figure in the 
affair was Schuyler Colfax, one of the most 
popular and promising men in political life 
at that time. He had been a brilliant young 
editor in Indiana, and had taken a leading 
part in organizing the new Republican 
Party in that state. Sent to Congress in 
1855, he remained fourteen years, the last 
six as Speaker of the House. In 1868 his 
position in his party and before the country 
was such that when he accepted second 
place on the Republican ticket it was con- 
sidered something of a sacrifice on his part, 
although the ticket was headed by the con- 
queror of the Civil War. When Horace 
Greeley died, before the Crédit Mobilier 
investigation, he was offered the editorship 
of the New York Tribune—Colfax not 
having been renamed for the vice presi- 
dency. A great many people expected to 
see him in the White House. Oakes Ames’ 
memorandum book showed twenty shares 
of Crédit Mobilier sold to Colfax. 

Before the investigating committee Col- 
fax read a statement beginning: 

“‘T never received a dollar or the value of 
a dollar on any account whatever from 
Oakes Ames. I state explicitly that 
no one ever gave me or offered to give me 
any shares of stock of Crédit Mobilier or 
Union Pacific. I have never received any 
dividends in cash, bonds or stock on any 
stock in either organization.” 


A Ruined Career 


He explained, however, that Ames did 
offer him twenty shares of Crédit Mobilier 
stock, recommending it as a good invest- 
ment. He consented to buy it, if Ames 
would carry him for a while, as he had no 
cash to pay at the time. Ames agreed. Sub- 
sequently he paid Ames $500 on account. 
Then he learned about the Crédit Mobilier 
litigation, and told Ames that under no 
circumstances would he buy a share in a 
lawsuit; he had never been a party to a 
lawsuit in his life, and didn’t propose ever 
to be; he would have nothing further to do 
with Crédit Mobilier. He said that Ames 
did not return the $500. Next year or so 
Ames Brothers suspended payment. The 
witness felt sorry for his friend in this 
financial misfortune and told him to dis- 
miss from his mind the $500 which he had 
paid on the stock. So, as a net result of the 
transaction, the witness was out of pocket 
that $500. 

Now in 1870 Ames Brothers were forced 
to suspend payment for a while, having 
overstrained their credit in carrying out 
the Union Pacific project. Colfax’s testi- 
mony was given in January, 1873. Ames 
evidently resented the statement that he 
had pocketed his colleague’s $500 all this 
while. His memorandum book showed that 
he paid Colfax $1200 as a dividend on 
Crédit Mobilier stock on June 16, 1868; 
and he produced a canceled check of that 
date, for that sum, drawn by himself on the 
sergeant at arms, payable to “S. C. or 
bearer.’’ He swore that was the check with 
which he had made the payment to 


| Schuyler Colfax. Colfax swore he had re- 


ceived no such payment; but when they 
got hold of his bank book it showed a cash 
deposit directly afterward of which he was 
unable to give a very convincing explana- 
tion, although he tried hard. 

This—and the rest of the proceedings— 
may be found in full in House Report No. 
77, Forty-second Congress, Third Session. 
It makes pathetic reading now. It closed 
Schuyler Colfax’s public career—another 
financial indiscretion that came up at the 
same time driving the nails in the coffin. 
Before the presidential campaign was over 
he had made a disingenuous denial of the 
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Sun’s charge against him. The historian’s 
judgment is that when the investigation) 
came up he felt bound to save his face by | 
sticking to this denial, and probably got 
panic-stricken and hopelessly tangled him- 


had met the charge in the first place with a 
frank statement of his part in the affair he 
would have got off with hardly a scratch, | 
as some other men did. What ruined him 
was not a belief that he’d had the poor | 
taste to buy twenty shares of Crédit. 
Mobilier stock from Ames at par, but a be- 
lief that he did not tell the truth about it. | 
Garfield, as previously mentioned, was 
charged with ten shares. Ames paid him 
$329, and he withdrew from the affair. 
Ames understood that this $329 was. the 
balance of Garfield’s dividends, after charg- 
ing him with the price of the stock and in- 
terest. The balance at that time would 
come to just $329. The money was paid as 
usual by Ames’ check on the sergeant at 
arms; but Garfield testified that he under- 
stood it to be a loan from Ames, and denied 
that he had ever knowingly received a pay- | 
ment on account of Crédit Mobilier stock. 


The House in Merciful Mood 


: 

The affair figured largely in his campaign | 
for reélection in 1874. He insisted upon his | 
version of it, and his opponents, of course, 
made the most of the opposite view. His 
constituents returned him to Congress, 
although that was decidedly an off year 
for Republicans. They continued to ex- 
press confidence in him, and in 1880 he was | 
elected President of the United States. 

The case of William B. Allison, of Iowa, | 
was similar. He was down on Ames’ list for | 
ten shares, but said that on second thought | 
he withdrew from the affair, and for many 
years afterward—indeed to the end of his | 
life, in 1908—he represented Iowa in the | 
Senate. Blaine denied that he had taken 
any Crédit Mobilier stock, and there was 
no evidence to the contrary. 

Thus on strict investigation the Sun’s 
30,000 shares dwindled to rather less than | 
one per cent of that amount. Before the 
investigating committee McComb ex- 
plained that the numerals on his penciled 
list meant dollars and not shares—that is, | 
2000 after a man’s name or initials meant 
that he was to receive twenty shares at the | 
par value of $100 each, and not 2000 shares. 

Even Colfax, the most conspicuous Mae | 
tim, received only $1200. The sums charged | 
against most of the others were pitifully | 
small. Yet a dozen or more of the most. 
influential members of Congress had let 
Ames sell them at par—and usually on 
credit, to be paid for out of dividends— 
stock that was worth decidedly more than’ 
par. The public was shocked, for this coun- 
try holds its public servants to a stricter 
code in such matters than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

The committee held that none of Ames’ 
stockholders had been guilty of a criminal 
intention; but that Ames had intended to) 
influence the official action of his fellow 
members. It recommended, therefore, that 
he be expelled from the House. Another! 
man, not on Ames’ list and quite forgotten 
now as far as the general public is con- 
cerned, came within the scope of the in- 
vestigation. This was Congressman Brooks, 
whom President Grant had made one of the. 
government directors of the Union Pacifie. | 
The evidence satisfied the committee that, 
after his appointment, he had asked 
Durant, vice president of the road, to get 
him 200 shares of Crédit Mobilier at par.| 
Durant had not been able—or willing—to_ 
do this, but finally had sold Brooks 100) 
shares at par and gave him a bonus of 
$5000 of Union Pacific bonds and $2000 of 
the road’s stock. The law forbade a govern- 
ment director to hold stock, so Brooks had) 
the shares transferred to his son-in-law. 
The committee recommended that he, t00, 
be expelled from the House. 

The House softened the penalty to a vote) 
of censure, which was passed February 27, 
1878. Brooks died April thirtieth, follow-) 
ing, and Ames on May eighth. { 

There seems to be no doubt that anxiety 
and humiliation contributed to the death of 
both men. 

Certainly to Oakes Ames, more than to 
any other individual, the building of the| 
Union Pacific is due. It once brought him 
to the verge of financial ruin. After his 
death it appeared that his profits on the 
undertaking from first to last amounted 
to less than $1,000,000. Undoubtedly he 
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‘ouldn’t have gone into it unless he had ex- 


ected to make a profit. Undoubtedly, too,, 


e regarded the building of the Union 
‘acific as an important service to the na- 
‘on. Given an optimistic, energetic man of 
fairs like Ames, anybody with a human 
nagination can see how it all could have 
appened without any villainous intention. 
Having got the Crédit Mobilier affair off 
s hands Congress almost immediately 
assed a bill retroactively increasing con- 
ressional salaries. The salary grab, and 
ie back-pay grab, it was termed in the 
pposition press. Calling it a day’s work 
ie national legislature then adjourned, and 
efore it met again something happened 
f more immediate importance to the 
lolitieal fortunes of the Republican Party 
ian this Crédit Mobilier scandal. That 
, on September 18, 1873, Jay Cooke & 
o. failed. They were building the North- 
'n Pacific Railroad and engaged in vast 
-edit operations. 

That failure touched off one of the worst 
lanies in the country’s history, followed by 
ne of our longest and hardest industrial 
epressions. Mainly it was an inevitable 
»action from postwar boom and inflation; 
ut if I were a political party, having re- 
ard merely to immediate results, I would 
ither be caught selling the National 
‘apitol for a motion-picture theater than 
‘ith a panic and industrial depression on 
iy hands. A mangled and bewildered pub- 
le blames it on the party in power. 

' The congressional elections next year, 
lard times continuing, were a Republican 
‘aughter. In the old House they had two- 
rirds of the seats. In the new House the 
Yemocrats and independents had a ma- 
ority of 74. Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
assachusetts went Democratic on the 
late tickets. Of course Democrats said it 
ras the death and burial of Republican- 
'm—and it must be confessed that the 
‘epublican Party seemed to omit hardly 
inything which might hasten that consum- 
iation. The South, remember, was still 
artly under carpetbag rule, which in some 
lases meant ignorant negro legislatures 
,anipulated by white scoundrels. So it 
tas furnishing items like Louisiana’s open 
iarket for legislative votes, and South 
‘arolina’s $200,000 spent for state-capitol 
lumniture that was appraised at $17,715— 
ine famous item being a set of china spit- 
bons billed to the state at $1600. 


The Whisky Ring 

| Benjamin H. Bristow had succeeded 
Richardson as Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ind presently discovered that in St. Louis 
ind other Western cities the Government 
vas not getting the internal revenue from 
listilled spirits which trade reports of pro- 
luction indicated that it was entitled to. 
dis investigations disclosed a whisky ring 
hat will figure in political literature for a 
ong while to come. In brief, certain crooks 
n the internal-revenue service conspired 
vith certain crooked distillers to beat the 
Sovernment out of whisky taxes. 

| McDonald, supervisor of internal rev- 
nue at St. Louis, and a member of the 
ing, estimated that the Government was 
\efrauded of $2,786,000 in whisky taxes at 
hat city. If distillers were not crooked in 
he first place, crooked internal-revenue 
‘fficials bent them into the desired moral 
hape by leading them into some technical 
jolation of the law and then blackmailing 
hem into joining the gang. The stealing 
7as carried on in a very singular manner— 
hat is, the distillers were permitted to 
windle the Government out of taxes and 
vere then “‘assessed”’ by the official thieves, 
stensibly for the Republican Party’s cam- 
vaign fund. 

| The matter touched President Grant 
losely. McDonald’s salary was $3000, but 
le presented Grant with an expensive pair 
f{ horses and paid the expenses of the 
resident and party at a St. Louis hotel for 
en days in 1874. Moreover, he was on 
atimate terms with Babcock, the Presi- 
‘ent’s private secretary, on one occasion 
resenting him with a diamond shirt stud 
losting $2400. Today, of course, almost 
nything would be believed of a man who 
ther a diamond shirt stud; but other days, 


ther manners. Babcock discovered a flaw 
the stone and complained about it, 
thereupon McDonald took it back and re- 
laced it with a flawless one. After dis- 
losure came, McDonald said that Babcock 
ot only knew about the whisky ring but 
as a member of it and had received, at 
arious times, $25,000 in cash from it. 
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When a letter implicating Babcock was 
shown to him Grant wrote on the back of 
it that famous sentence: “Let no guilty 
manescape.”’ Without doubt that expressed 
his sentiment at the time. 

The Democrats naturally pounced upon 
these whisky frauds with yells of gleeful 
vengeance. It wasn’t difficult to persuade 
Grant that there was a lot of partisan poli- 
ties in the affair. And he liked Babcock. He 
grew restive and irritated as the investi- 
gation proceeded. A grand jury at St. Louis 
indicted Babcock, and in due time the 
private secretary was put on trial. Then 
occurred an odd scene in the White House. 
Before Chief Justice Waite, of the Supreme 
Court, acting as a notary, the President of 
the United States gave a deposition in de- 
fense of his private secretary. It amounted 
to a certificate of good character for Bab- 
cock, with unshaken confidence in his “‘in- 
tegrity and ability.” This testimony from 
the war hero is believed to have had much 
weight with the jury, which acquitted the 
accused man. Upon acquittal Babcock re- 
sumed his post at the White House, but 
publie opinion was by no means satisfied, 
and in the face of it the private secretary 
soon resigned. 


Trading-Post Graft 


And on March 2, 1876—right on the 
heels of this whisky-ring affair—the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department reported the 
discovery of malfeasance in office by Gen- 
eral Belknap, the Secretary of War. Evi- 
dence collected by the committee was to the 
following effect: 

By government license, trading posts 
were maintained in Indian Territory. 
Some of these posts were very profitable. 
Sometime in 1870 the wife of the Secretary 
of War suggested to one Marsh that he 
apply for a trading post, conveying at least 
a suggestion that she would not be averse 
to sharing in the profits of the establish- 
ment. Marsh did put in an application for 
the important and profitable post at Fort 
Sill. Later on he received word from Mrs. 
Belknap, or from the Secretary himself— 
the testimony being uncertain on that 
point—that Evans, the incumbent of the 
Fort Sill post, was then in Washington and 
that Marsh would better have a talk with 
him. 

Marsh and Evans met and agreed that 
Evans should keep the Fort Sill post, and 
should pay Marsh $12,000 a year, quar- 
terly in advance, as long as he held it. The 
first quarterly payment was made and 
Marsh turned over half of it to Mrs. Bel- 
knap. Soon after, the lady died. Evans 
continued making his quarterly payments 
to Marsh, and Marsh sent half the money, 
in cash or certificates of deposit, to Bel- 
knap. Altogether the payments amounted 
to $40,000. 

Such was the gist of the evidence, and on 
the strength of it the committee recom- 
mended that Belknap be impeached. The 
Houseadopted thisrecommendationshortly 
after three o’clock. But Belknap had al- 
ready got word of what was coming, and 
handed his resignation to President Grant, 
who immediately accepted it. Therefore 
when the House voted to impeach Belknap 
he was already out of office. The impeach- 
ment dragged along in the Senate, where 
many members argued that the body had 
no jurisdiction because the accused man 
was a private citizen, amenable only to the 
courts, when the proceedings started. A 
majority of two-thirds was necessary to 
convict. On the final ballot thirty-seven 
voted guilty and twenty-three not guilty, 
but a majority of the twenty-three ex- 
plained that their vote was on the question 
of jurisdiction rather than on the intrinsic 
merits of the charges. 

But the Republican troubles were not 
over. James G. Blaine was easily the most 
brilliant figure in that party. He had been 
Speaker of the House and was now House 
leader. He had been brought into the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal, but there was no 
evidence that he had received or agreed to 
receive any stock from Ames. In the spring 
of 1876 he was the outstanding candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomination, 
when a fresh charge was brought against 
him. It involves a very curious and inter- 
esting story. 

Congress had voted a land grant to aid 
construction of the Little Rock & Fort 
Smith Railway. No building had been 
done and the grant was about to expire. A 
bill to extend it was before the House. It 
was the last night of the session. Blaine 
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our representative ~ 
sells at your home. 


District managers and men and women repre: 
sentatives wanted. Liberalcommission. Likeown- 
ing a business, without expenses. Write for plan. 
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SMARTSILK HOSIERY CO- 115 EAST 23RD ST- NEW YORK 


Meeting the needs , 
of your business~ | 


Your business is different — yet, you keep records 
to give you the same information that every other 
business requires. 


To give complete information about cash, accounts receivable, 
purchases, pay roll, and other activities we have prepared a wide 
variety of sheet forms which are ready for shipment. This enables 
you to buy carefully designed and proved by test record keeping 
forms at quantity prices. 


The pamphlet “Kalamazoo Sheets” contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of many of these forms. Your request will bring it. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, ae nee 


WANTED ee) 
We want more men—men 
who realize fully the ne- 
cessity of rendering defi- 
nite service in connection ee 
with every sale. Men ca- 
pable of selling a diver. 
sified line of products 
through proper applica- 
tion to customers’ 
requirements. If 
you are such a 
man—write us. 
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GENERAL: 
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Full-porcelain, one- 
piece interior (patent 
pending) designed 
for greatest cleanli- 
ness, cooling efficien- 
cy, and durability. 
Lasts a life-time. 


| The Head Office Boy 


LITTLE BETTER 


THAN SEEMS NECESSARY’ 


The Salesman 
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HE new Rhinelander AIRTITE Re- 
frigerator has a fine dignity —a rich 
distinctiveness in appearance + that 

places it in a class by itself. 


Doors and sides are of smooth, solid 
construction — no thin panels to warp, 
collect dirt, and admit heat; no decorative 
“singer-bread”. Simplicity is its keynote! 
And the one-piece, full-porcelain interior 
is a gem of spick-and-span cleanliness, 
with lower edge more-than-flush with 
door casing to simplify cleaning—no hard- 
to-get-at, sunken corners. 


But most important of all — heat can’t 
get in, and cold can’t get out, thanks to 
the new AIRTITE triple air insulation! 
Food is kept fresher, ice lasts longer. 


Let us tell you where you can see this extra- 
quality refrigerator which costs no more 
than any ordinary porcelain-lined ice box. 
Your choice of golden oak or white enamel 
finish. Free descriptive literature on request. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
DEPT. D-7 RHINELANDER, WIS. 


The Sales Manager 


They All Make Extra Money 


In This Easy, 


ONY ROSS is head office boy 
in a large furniture establish- 
ment in New Jersey; Mark Stanley 
is an automobile salesman in Indi- 


The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


909 Independence Square 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania oo... ==, 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but 
without obligation, how I may 
make some extra money. 


Name 


Sereet 


City 


State 


Why Not 
You, Too? 


Pleasant Way: 


ana; W. H. Guscott is sales man- 
ager of a paint concern in Ohio— 
and each makes many an extra dol- 
lar by acting as subscription repre- 
sentative, during spare 
hours, for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Tony 
has earned $2.50 extra in a single 
day; in January alone we paid Mr. 
Stanley over $70.00; Mr. Guscott 
has made $90.00 in one month—and 
all this is extra money, easily earned 
in spare time. 

Wouldn’t a similar opportunity 
interest you? We have it, no matter 
where you live or how busy you may 
be. And you don’t need previous 
sales experience to succeed — just 
the willingness to try. First step is 
to mail the coupon printed at the 
left for your convenience. 
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‘was Speaker. The Little Rock bill was up. 


A destructive amendment was offered. 
Blaine ruled out the amendment and saved 
the bill. It was snappy work in the last 
hours of an expiring Congress. Probably 
his ruling was correct. 

At that time Blaine had no personal or 
financial interest in the road; but he ac- 
quired an interest some months later. As 
to the circumstances under which he ac- 
quired it and as to what followed, Blaine’s 
statements by no means agree with some 
other statements; but by a preponderance 
of evidence it seems that the promoters had 
great difficulty in raising the capital for 
their project and Blaine undertook to sell 
some of the bonds to his friends up in 
Maine. The terms of subscription to in- 
siders were $1000 in first-mortgage bonds, 
$1000 in land-grant bonds, $1000 in pre- 
ferred stock, and $1000 in common stock, 
for each $1000 of money paid in. There is 
no explanation of why they overlooked 
some debentures, income bonds and second 
preferred stock in making up their gift 
package. 

Blaine did sell his Maine friends $125,000 
of first-mortgage bonds, and gave the pur- 
chasers as a bonus a like amount of pre- 
ferred and of common stock; but the 
$125,000 of land-grant bonds, it appears, 
went to him as a commission for making 
the sale, and he also received as a commis- 
sion on the sale $32,500 of first-mortgage 
bonds. Later on he got a cash commission 
of $15,000 for selling $43,900 of Little 
Rock and Fort Smith securities. _ Two 
Boston men named Caldwell and Fisher 
were taking a leading part in this enterprise, 
and one James Mulligan was associated 
with them. 


How Blaine Made Good 


The promoters were excessively liberal 
in handing out engraved papers, but their 
railroad was of very little account at that 
time. It soon defaulted in payment of in- 
terest on bonds. No doubt Blaine believed 
in the bonds when he sold them, for the 
purchasers were old friends in Maine whose 
political support was valuable to him, not 
to mention any other consideration. He 
borrowed funds and took up their defaulted 
bonds, thereby involving himself in a long 
and painful financial embarrassment. 

Sometime in 1871 the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railway bought $100,000 of Little 
Rock and Fort Smith bonds, and a like 
amount of its stock, for $79,000; and in 
December, 1871, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road bought $75,000 of Little Rock and 
Fort Smith bonds at $64,000. The bonds 
were then in default and this was much 
above the market price. 

In the spring of 1876, when Blaine was 
the most prominent candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, it was 
charged that the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith bonds which Union Pacific had 
bought at much above their market value 
belonged to Blaine, the obvious inference 
being that Union Pacific was purchasing 
Blaine’s political influence. The bonds 
bought by the Atlantic and Pacific were 
said, also, to have been Blaine’s; but in- 
terest mainly centered in the Union Pacific 
transaction, for that road—having been 
partly financed by government bonds and 
the Government having its own directors 
on the board—it was a quasi-government 
enterprise. Also, at that time, it still 
smelled strongly of the Crédit Mobilier 
scandal. 

Blaine promptly procured a statement 
by Thomas A. Scott, president of the Union 
Pacific, that the $75,000 of Little Rock and 
Fort Smith bonds which his road bought 
in 1871 belonged to him personally, and 
that Union Pacific took them off his hands 
at more than their market price by way of 
compensating him, over and above his sal- 
ary, for his valuable services as president 
of the road. But that unequivocal state- 
ment by the president of the road by no 
means settled the matter. The Democrats, 
in control of the House and flushed with 
success, were overlooking no opportunity 
to gun for a shining Republican mark. 
They took Scott’s statement and others of 
a corroborative sort with tongue in cheek. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
started an investigation. Before this Blaine 
had fallen out with his Boston associate 
Fisher, and Fisher’s confidential man, 
James Mulligan, appeared before the 
committee to testify. In the course of his 
examination he mentioned in a quite casual 
way that he had a bundle of Blaine’s letters 
relating to this Little Rock and Fort a 
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denly ill and unable to continue. Whe 
affair next came up in the House, referenc’ 
to this member’s illness provoked ribal| 
laughter. -til 

The committee adjourned, however, an| 
that evening Blaine called on Mulligan a) 
the latter’s hotel in Washington. When 
left the hotel he had the letters. Mu 
testified that Blaine, eloquently mentioniy 
his wife and children, begged permission ¢ 
read these old letters, promising to han 
them back but, having them in his po) 
session, walked away with them. Mulliga 
also supported the contention that 
$75,000 in bonds bought by the Unio! 
Pacific really belonged to Blaine. — 

The House committee demanded 
Blaine produce the letters, but he 
time to consult counsel, and after consic 
able delay produced a statement b; 
counsel that they had read the letters ; 
found them irrelevant to the subject un 
investigation. But the committee was m 
satisfied with that. ‘ 

The Republican National Conveni 
was to meet in Cincinnati on June 
teenth. Blaine was the leading candi 
for the presidential nomination, but 
row in the House over the Mulligan | 
was doing his candidacy no good. 
June fifth he rose to a question of perso 
privilege and made one of those dra 
speeches for which he was famous. Th 
ters, he said, were his private property; 
having resisted the committee’s uny 
ranted attempt to trench upon his right 
he was perfectly willing that the p 
should know their contents. Thank 
he had nothing to conceal. ‘Here # 
are’’—holding the bundle aloft—‘“‘in t] 
very original package!’’ And he proceei 
to read them, commenting as he 
along. 

His enemies said he didn’t read 
quite accurately, or quite all of th 
When the investigation was impendi 
had wished Fisher to write him a letter 
plaining the Little Rock and Fort § 
affair, and had suggested what Fi 
should say. At the bottom appeared 
famous phrase, ‘‘ Burn this letter.”” At on 
time Fisher wrote to him coldly, “Owin 
to your political position you were able t 
work off all your bonds at a very hig 
price.’ Again, early in the affair he hi 
written Caldwell and Fisher expressin 
willingness to receive a “bedrock share} 
in the projected railroad. = | 
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Proctor Knott was chairman of th’ 
judiciary committee which did the invest’ 
gating. Having read the Mulligan letter 
Blaine turned dramatically upon Knot 
and demanded to know whether he had nc 
received a cablegram from Caldwell, the 
in Europe, corroborating Tom Scott 
statement that the $75,000 of Little Roc 
and Fort Smith bonds bought by Unio 
Pacific belonged to Scott and not to Blain 

In fact, Knott had received such a cab)’ 
on June first, and had kept it dark. Flat 
bergasted by Blaine’s sudden attack, h 
shuffled around the point for some minute; 
But Blaine was hot on the trail, and force) 
him to admit that he had received such | 
cable. At this admission Blaine’s friends i 
the House burst forth with wild demonstre | 
tions which made the scene memorabli| 
and many Republican newspapers ne} 
morning appeared to be under the impret 
sion that by convicting Proctor Knott () 
having suppressed the Caldwell cabli 
Blaine had triumphantly refuted the charg’ 
of having sold his bonds to the Union Pac 
fic. All the same, the Republican Nation: 
Convention nominated Hayes instead ¢ 
Blaine. Though Tilden led Hayes in th 
popular vote by about 250,000, the Repul’ 
lican nominee was finally declared to 
elected President. 


‘ 


A Dramatic Defense 


Last winter and spring, while the sen¢ 
torial investigations were going on, I rea 
a good many impassioned statements to th 
effect that public confidence in our institu 
tions and in the integrity of Governmer 
had been shaken to the foundations. Som 
senators said so, and some representativ' 
and some editors and some orators. | 
some senators and representatives ani 
editors are always shaking something ¢ 
other to the foundations. It seemed wor 
while to turn back and see what had ha} 
pened before. 
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THE SILVER CORNET BAND 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the Rochelle band graduated out of kid- 
hood and we designed a coat of arms for the 
new bass-drum head, the ‘‘ Rochelle” and 
“Band” were done in red-colored capitals, 
while between them gleamed the vivid pic- 
ture of a cornet rampant. Everyone knew 
that meant ‘Rochelle Cornet Band.’’ Why 
not? There were cornet bands in myriads of 
towns like Rochelle, and in towns of lesser 
degree. 

Even in that awkward age for the rural 
American band, when there were twenty 
within twenty miles of Rochelle—the Syca- 
more Band, De Kalb Band, Kings Station 
Band, Monroe Center Band, Steward Band, 
Lee Band, Ashton Band, Franklin Grove 
Band, La Fayette Band, Oregon Band, and 
so on—they were all or nearly all silver cor- 
net bands. Silver plating of brass band in- 
struments was just coming into vogue. It 
was the era of the silver cornet band. 

Then village bands began to slip. The 
props were kicked from under our band by 
the passing of the Rochelle Agricultural 
Fair. The fair grounds became a real es- 
tater’s subdivision and the band lost its 
principal source of income. Other fairs 
were temporarily eclipsed by the motor-car 
craze. The torchlight processions of the 
national presidential campaign were aban- 
doned about that time. That was a hard 
blow for all bands. For the political torch- 
light processions brought bands together in 
the home town, or in Dixon, Forreston and 
Rockford and other distant cities. Inci- 
dentally, they kept alive that delectable 
custom of serenading the successful local 
candidates for mayor and town council. 
Why, in one night of persistent serenading, 
our band once got as high as fifteen dollars 
cash and six boxes of cigars from the happy 
winners of the Rochelle political marathon! 
Then came the aforesaid slump. 

And so for a while village banding was 
not so good. We of the Rochelle Cornet 
Band left the local musical field. The com- 
munity bass drum and E-flat tuba rested 
dustily in the old town hall. Band uni- 
forms, kept at home by the band boys, were 
lost. Some of the band boys stuck to the 
old-home town, clerking, farming or work- 
ing at trades. Others of us scattered to 
foreign fields. Lloyd Ingraham, son of an 
actor, joined the Buchanan Comedy Com- 
pany Band and Orchestra, playing six stage 
parts weekly and doubling in brass on the 
daily street parades. Will Gage Carey, still 
a poet, got a job as railroad mail clerk. 
Handsome Willis Calkins went on the road 
for a hardware house. I went windjamming 
with a circus band. The world wagged on. 
That was in the late 80’s, about the time 
Warren Gamaliel Harding graduated from 
peck horn to helicon bass with the Marion 
Silver Cornet Band. Now witness what 
wonders time has wrought! 


Wednesday Night in Rochelle 


Should you happen into Rochelle, Illinois, 
almost any Wednesday night this summer 
you will find the Rochelle band discoursing 
effectively before enthusiastic thousands on 
Town Hall Square or in the new War Me- 
morial Park. Band-concert night is a gala 
night. And our band is a symphonic band! 
The old title, cornet band, is passé. I doubt 
if there are a dozen cornet bands in Amer- 
ica. They are now military, concert, sym- 
phonie or—in towns of the true interior 
where the biggest body of water is Buck 
Creek—marine bands. The latter title is 
reminiscent of the old Sousa Washington 
Marine Band. In proof of their marine 
character, these prairie-land or timber-town 
bands invariably play The Blue Danube or 
Over the Waves. 

The Rochelle Symphonic Band of 1924 
has thirty or more pieces, including flutes, 
piccolos, a saxophone quartet, a bevy of 
clarinets and a BB-flat bass or so. It also 
has the Baptist preacher doubling in saxo- 
phone and vocal solos, for we are becoming 
a singing as well as a playing nation. But 
what is more important, my old home-town 
band is no’longer dependent for its exist- 
ence upon the caprice of fortune as repre- 
sented by two paid jobs each year or by the 
mendicant passing of the hat. The Rochelle 
Chamber of Commerce has seen to it that 
the annual city budget carries an item for 
the support of its band. The band has be- 
come a municipal institution. The weekly 
band concerts are attended by thousands of 
townsfolk and by other thousands of coun- 
tryfolk, who come from miles around and 
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chat in their motor cars or mingle chummily 
on the greensward. The Rochelle Sym- 
phonic Band is a going concern. So are 
thousands of other small-town bands. 

The American small-town bands are 
gradually getting on a financially sound 
basis. For this let us give deserved thanks 
to Major George W. Landers, of Clarinda, 
Iowa. He put over the Iowa Band Tax 
Law, which permits any Iowa town or city 
of less than 40,000 inhabitants to tax itself 
for-local band support. The tax is limited 
to two mills. Each town can vote this tax 
upon itself. Each of the 5000 citizens of 
Clarinda pays thirty-five cents a year for a 
long season of band concerts, held in its 
courthouse square during the warmer 
months and in the big armory when winter 
comes to Main Street. The band plays good 
stuff, too, with the soft pedal on the jazz. 

The Iowa Band Tax Law has been on the 
statute books less than four years. Already 
100 Iowa towns have elected to have such a 
regularly organized band supported by pub- 
lic taxation. A dozen other states have 
adopted the Iowa Band Tax Law or a varia- 
tion thereof. Any town can discontinue 
this tax by popular vote. No town, so far, 
having voted this tax upon itself, has voted 
to discontinue it. Within a decade all the 
10,000 small-town bands will become credit- 
able permanent musical institutions. And 
the village band is the foundation—the be- 
ginner’s school—of music in America. 


Wind- Instrument Making 


Perhaps some psychologist can tell us 
why a lusty youth bitterly resents an hour’s 
sawing on a violin in the comfort of his 
study, but will cheerfully put his heart, soul, 
liver, and lights into an hour’s practice with 
the other boys down in the band room. 
Perhaps the boy is intrigued by the pros- 
pect of a Main Street parade or concert in 
resplendent band uniform or is naturally 
gregarious. Or he may be the victim of 
inheritance. For from the days of Jericho 
and its trumpet-tumbled walls, the wind in- 
struments have had the call in the juvenile 
mind on strictly stringed instruments. 

Our musical standards have changed 
since the cornet was evolved from a conch 
shell, the trombone from a hollow thigh 
bone, the clarinet from a simple reed and 
the drum from the tom-tom. Of course, 
there are occasions when we think, mayhap, 
Shakspere was right when he used “‘noise’’ 
as a noun meaning a band of English musi- 
cians. But whether it be with the piccolo 
and flute, from which music is produced by 
blowing across an opening into a wooden 
tube, or pipe; the clarinets, oboes, bassoons 
and saxophones, from which music is pro- 
duced by the vibration of a reed at the end 
of a wooden or metal pipe; or the cornets, 
altos, trombones, barytones and basses, 
from which music is produced by the vibra- 
tion of the human lips at the end of a metal 
tube, the science of wind-instrument manu- 
facture has kept step with the science of 
music and the skill of musicians. 

Up to 1500 A.D. nearly all musical pipes 
were made of wood, hollowed out by boring 
through with a spit. Now complicated ma- 
chinery in the hands of highly paid experts 
turns out tone-perfect wood wind instru- 
ments, while the tubes of the brass instru- 
ments are tapered and smoothed inside and 
out by patented processes, in one of which 
hydraulic pressure is the deciding factor. 
Incidentally, there are more than forty 
highly organized wind-instrument factories 
in the United States. Their total annual 
output hovers around the million mark, be- 
cause the youth of the land goes in for band 
music first. The orchestra comes later 
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Make your porch into a cozy, 
cool retreat by day and a sleep- 
ing porch at night—airy and 
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usually alot later. Musical America got its 
start in the silver cornet band. 

Many romances might be written around 
the silver cornet band. For instance, there 
is the romance of Hicksville, Ohio, and the 
Swilley House. Hicksville is on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad near the Indiana 
boundary. It has a population of about 
2500—has had it quite a while. Itis a regu- 
lar rural community. The Swilley House is 
its hostelry. Mrs. Swilley, long its proprie- 
tor and manager, was the mother of the 
great American actress, Amelia Bingham. 
Amelia underwrote the Hicksville Boys’ 
Band, while O. V. Hart, better known as Oz 
Hart, the jeweler, was the teacher. 

Oz was a devotee of art as exemplified by 
band music. Sitting at his jeweler’s Main 
Street window repairing a balky watch, Oz 
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A New Word in Plant Illumination 


other light. 


Picture shows 
a night view of 
the Bureau of 
Engraving and 
Printing, at 
Washington— 
distinguished by 


a work-light. 


the peculiar 
clearness of the 
Work-Light illu- 
mination within. 
Our paper mon- 
ey, Government 
bonds and 
stamps have 
been made un- 
der Work-Light 
since 1907. 


ORK-LIGHT—a new name for Cooper Hewitt light 
which explains instantly why it is different from any 
Not “artificial daylight,” not “that greenish 
light,” not “mercury vapor light” —but “work-light.” That 
name bites in. Every factory manager knows what it means. 

Think of the various kinds of illumination:—soft reading 
lights, dim candle lights, brilliant footlights, intense spotlights, 
powerful searchlights, spreading street lights, and scores of 
others, performing their specific jobs. 
special job that Cooper Hewitts perform; a light to work by— 


Then think of the 


In plants where high production schedules govern every 
operating detail, you find Work-Light most extensively used. * 
Light that helps men work makes a difference the employer 
can’t afford to ignore. 

We believe the time is coming when the quality of work- 
light in our factories will be universally recognized as a major 
influence on production and profits alike. 

You will want to know more about Cooper Hewitt Work- 
Light. Send for the booklet; you will find the details inter- 
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wear bearings. A combina- 
tion of the best stationary 
and the best revolving 
sprinkler—does more than 
both combined. At your 
dealer’s or send us $3.50 
and we will send you a 
Rain King postpaid. 


Money back if it isn’t the 
most wonderful sprinkler 
you ever saw. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5532 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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would espy Hale Byers, now saxophonist 
with Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, and Erk 
Greer, now one of New York’s leading tuba 
players, idling the happy hours away; 
whereupon he would seize them or their kid 
companions and set them to practicing in 
the jewelry store’s back room. He was a 
fiend on rehearsal, was Oz Hart. Hale 
Byers, who then played piccolo, sat directly 
under Oz Hart’s baton and many a time had 
his skull whacked for nonattention or for 
slipping in a blue note. The Hicksville 
Boys’ Band became the official Ohio state 
band and played in Columbus in bright red 
uniforms, each with a white heart embroid- 
ered on the left breast. Oh, haleyon days! 

You should hear a bunch of Hoosier 
musicians, marooned in cramping New 
York, become sentimental about the old 
silver cornet bands of Indiana, especially 
about Fritz Schultess, the Swiss tuba player 
of the Garrett Band, whose boast was, 
“T can play the tune on the tuba and 
whistle the variations at the same time.” 
Scoff not at this claim to superpower. Your 
Hoosier bandsman will cry you down. Or 
he will swiftly switch your attention to 
the tale of Bratcher Bradford De Marcus, 
whose saxophone now wails in excellent 
metropolitan circles, but who was known as 
Red back in Bloomington, Indiana. Red’s 
father started him on the violin and the 
Carnival of Venice. After Red had played 
that tune six thousand times or so he de- 
serted the violin for the alto and joined The 
Bloomington Silver Cornet Band. But 
when the Bloomington portable band stand 
was wheeled into action beneath the main- 
stem bright lights on a balmy spring night 
the swift flying June bugs mistook Red’s 
topknot for some other flaming arc. They 
bombarded him and insisted on getting 
into his eyes when those eyes should have 
been on important quarter notes and demi- 
quavers, so Red resigned, to court harmony 
in gay Manhattan. 

There is the romance of Henry Waak, 
BB-flat bass player with the Vincent Lopez 
orchestra. When Henry was sixteen he 
walked into the office of the village sooth- 
sayer—who was also the shoemaker—of his 
native Aberdeen, South Dakota. He knew 
Henry’s family history and he knew Henry. 

“You will die of consumption in six 
months,” the soothsayer declared. 

Henry Waak, having walked right in, 
turned around and walked right out again— 
and purchased a discarded bass horn for 
six dollars. The village tinsmith soldered 
up the largest leaks in the tubing, then 
Henry hopped to it. He was soon pro- 
moted from the Aberdeen Boys’ Band to 
the big band of the village, since which time 
he has become a bass soloist of renown. 
Today, twenty years after consulting the 
Aberdeen soothsayer, Henry Waak weighs 
162 pounds—almost as much as I do—and 
is still strong enough to play the Sousa- 
phone, the hugest bass horn extant. In 
twenty years he has produced: 200,000 
musical notes. 


A Barber Doubling in Brass 


The unwritten history of the silver cornet 
bands is filled with similar short stories. 
Our country is populous with standardized 
and officially supported village bands which 
are fed by boys’ bands. If you drop into 
almost any small town in the country, and 
have difficulty in finding the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, ask any barber 
about the local band and he will instantly 
become eloquent about Fred Spier’s boy, 


who plays ‘‘an all-fired strong B-flat cornet 


in our kid band.”’ For the small-town bar- 
ber is an ardent patron of the arts. He is 
responsible for many a small-town band, as 
well as for the soul-soothing barber-shop 
chords. Long before the barber became a 
tonsorial artist, he practiced, during his 
leisure office hours, the art of wind- 
instrument music. A census of fifty old 
silver cornet bands would show thirty, each 
boasting a barber in its ranks. That’s 
partly because barbers are in tune and in 
touch with the world and are facile and 
versatile. 

If I remember correctly, it was while 
Fred Smithers, the leading barber, was 
playing barytone with the Wahoo, Ne- 
braska, Silver Cornet Band, that Art 
Landers called Fred down because Fred 
was starting out on the Fourth of July 
parade with three days’ beard besmudging 
his countenance. Whereupon Fred dropped 
out of the ranks, dropped into his barber 
shop, hastily plied the tools of his trade; 
and when the band had circumnavigated 
the block, dropped into the ranks again as 
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smooth as a smelt. Not for nothing is the | 
barber a good bandsman. But I was dwell- 
ing upon kid bands. I won’t say there are) 
ten thousand times ten thousand of them, | 
But they are almost as thick as locusts in | 
the proverbial seventeenth year. This ap- | 
plies to town as well as country. 

AsI write this, Edwin Franko Goldman— | 
whose symphony orchestra in brass, offi- | 
cially known as the Goldman Band, gives | 
sixty free open-air. concerts each year in 
New York’s Central Park to audiences of | 
from 20,000 to 50,000—is preparing for the 
first annual grand contest for boys’ bands | 
on the Mall, Central Park. The contest is _ 
open to any organized juvenile band of 
thirty or more players resident within fifty 
miles of New York City. All participants 
must be under seventeen years, conductors | 
excepted. No entrance fees are required. 
Each contestant will receive a 1924 contest | 
button. The three best bands will be given 
prizes. This is only one of many boys’ band 
contests. 

Nearly all these American kid-band 
players are taught by the same professional | 
teachers who teach the older bands in 
village, school or city. They are being given — 
the right start on their musical careers, 
A great majority of them will some day 
play in the big bands. 


School Band Tournaments 


In June, 1923, the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
sponsored the first National School Band 
Tournament, in Grant Park, Chicago. 
Contestants came from distant high schools, 
grammar schools and military or prepara- 
tory schools. Six thousand dollars in cash 
and many instruments and medals were | 
won by bands from Fostoria, Ohio; Couneil | 
Bluffs, lowa; Hyde Park, Chicago; New | 
Castle and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Paw 
Paw, Michigan; Gary, East Chicago and 
Evansville, Indiana; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Louisville, Kentucky, and. Rockford, IIli- 
nois. Thousands gathered along Chicago’s 
lake front to witness the contest and sub- | 
sequent parade. The second annual Na- 
tional School Band Tournament is sched- 
uled for this ‘summer. This time the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other public- 
spirited clubs are codperating with the | 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 

This time, also, there were preliminary | 
state band contests during National Musie 
Week, May fourth to tenth. Winners in 
these state contests will compete in sec- 
tional contests. The survivors will meet in | 
the national contest. All these contests are | 
under the auspices of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference and the im- 
mediate direction of its Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs. This committee will 
have the codperation of the National Bu- | 
reau for the Advancement of Music, which | 
is an organization designed to suggest to 
the many other national and _ sectional 
organizations how some of our music money | 
shall be spent. 

It is estimated that between $20,000,000 
and $150,000,000 is philanthropically de- 
voted to music each year in our dollar- 
chasing country. A much greater sum is | 
invested in professional salaries for musi- 
cians engaged on a strictly business basis. 
A large proportion of this great sum goes 
to pay bandsmen. 

Though few, if any, orchestral organiza- 
tions can finish a season without a heavy 
deficit, especially if they go on tour, we 
have had one or more bands touring this 
country at a profit since Patrick Sarsfield | 
Gilmore made his first professional appear- | 
ance forty years ago. The band is musical 
America’s first love, and 75 per cent of our | 
great bandsmen of today started with some 
silver cornet band. | 

The traveling-show bands have almost as | 
much to do with inspiring the youthful | 
small-town bandsmen as do the mature | 
local musical organizations. There is asnap | 
and dash about the circus, minstrel and 
dramatic tent-show band that peps up the | 
most unimaginative town boy. And the j 
standard of show bands has improved with | 
the years. i 

When I finished my career as a circus 
bandsman by being fired, in 1894, from the 
Ringling Brothers’ band, it was Band-| 
master Billie Weldon who fired me. Peace | 
to his ashes. I was fired because I had a | 
sore lip. Almost every other cornetist of | 
those days had a sore lip now and then. | 
The customary exchange of greetings among | 


cornetists was: 


“Morning, Jack. How’s your lip?” 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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PARIS Wideweave double grips are double 
headers for comfort and service. Two hands are 
better than one—so are two garter clasps. They 
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On a busy day 
Beeman’s 
quiets the 
nerves and 
keeps you 
calm —its 
daily use is 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 


Just 
Shake in 


Your 


ALLEN’S | 
FOOT=EASE 


Takes the Sting Out of Corns and Bunions 


Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. It 
is the greatest comfort for feet that get 
tired,. hot, inflamed or swollen. Simply 
sprinkle a little Allen’s Foot=Ease in 
each shoe and notice the quick relief. 
It takes the friction from the shoe, 
heals the sore spots and makes walk- 
ing or dancing a delight. 

If you have not used it today in your 
shoes and your feet ache so that you 
can’t stand the pain, sprinkle Allen’s 
Foot=Ease in the foot-bath and gently 
rub the feet. It freshens the feet and 
draws out all pain and soreness. 


Sold Everywhere. For FREE sample address 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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@HASTINGS*Real Glass Wndove loid for stylish, real glass windows 
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$1.15 for the set of three 


HASTINGS MFG. CO., Box 16, Hastings, Mich. 
‘BOOKLET FREE 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Morning, George. Rotten. My lip’s 
gone back on me.” 

There was nothing funny in this to the 
gentlemanly cornetists. A cornetist, or any 
other musician whose livelihood depends 
upon skillful playing of any mouthpiece 
instrument, such as cornet, alto, trombone, 
barytone and bass, cannot earn that living 
with a sore lip—not very long anyway. 

Sore lips were as prevalent among the 
cornetists of my day as are sore noses 
among frogs kept too long in the bait box. 
That was because most of us cornetists de- 
pended upon pressure of the mouthpiece 
against the lips to get the higher tones. 
Hence when circus bands rode parade on 
top of springless band wagons, or village 
bandsmen rode on hayracks or marched 
over rough roads, the lips were often cut 
by the teeth and mouthpiece. Hours and 
days of subsequent lip vibration in the 
mouthpiece did the rest. 

Such hours did for me on the Ringling 


| show because no one had taught me the 


nonpressure system of cornet playing. 
Billie Weldon was just perfecting it. I give 
him credit for the discovery. 

Other Columbuses may arise to claim 
the honor. Very good. There is glory 
enough for all. It revolutionized the play- 
ing of cornets, altos, trombones, barytones 
and basses. 

Billie Weldon and his school taught that 
higher and lower tones on such instru- 
ments can be produced easily, without lip 
pressure, by merely contracting or loosening 
the lip muscles. The tauter the lips across 
the teeth the faster the lip vibrations and 
the higher the tone. High C became easily 
obtainable and the sore lip disappeared 
from band circles. As kids, we used to 
make a red-faced fight to hit high C—that 
is, the C above the staff—largely because 
certain show-band cornetists dwelt bril- 
liantly upon that elevation. Now profes- 
sional cornetists, such as B. A. Rolfe, Paris 
Chambers and Stephen Crane, can sus- 
pend a cornet on a string, and with lips 
barely touching the mouthpiece can pop 
five G’s. Which means they can sound two 
G’s below the staff, the G on the staff and 
two G’s above the staff, all without press- 
ing the lips against the mouthpiece. The 
expert cornetist now has a range of twenty- 
two full tones. The normal range in my 
day was seventeen full tones, from A below 
the staff to C above. Science has replaced 
brute force and there are no sore lips in 
banddom. 


Circus Bands Looking Up 


So when you hear Merle Evans, current 
bandmaster with the Ringling show, take 
his cornet in one hand and soar with it like 
the lark, don’t feel sorry for him. That 
kind of soar will not bring the other kind. 
He can keep it up indefinitely. So can his 
thirty assistants, in their various capacities. 
They can also include in each daily pro- 
gram generous and well-rendered selections 
from Rossini, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Mey- 
erbeer, Litolff, Gounod, Massenet and Men- 
delssohn. Each day’s work calls for six 
hours of good, hard, stiff playing, with 
many lightning changes of melody and 
tempo. Science makes this possible— 
science and better remuneration for circus 
musicians. In the old days a circus band 
consisted of twelve musicians each getting 
twelve dollars a week. A modern circus 
band consists of thirty musicians getting 
thirty-two dollars a week each. That isn’t 
so much, but it is nearly three times twelve 
dollars. 

After Billie Weldon blew me out of the 
circus business I went in for higher educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. Ikey 
Karel, then a famous football halfback and 
now Judge John C. Karel, of Milwaukee, 
hunted me up. We organized the univer- 
sity’s. first official band, with Ikey as 
manager and me as director. Ikey and his 
athletic team mates valued the stimulant 
of music on or near the field of battle. Our 
first year’s band had sixteen pieces. We 
had no drum major, so, on college drill 
days, I had to double as drum major during 
battalion dress parade. I also doubled as 
college cornet soloist. My repertoire was 
limited. I had just one encore, Asthore, a 
sad song, which I played on every possible 
and impossible occasion. Even now some 
old-timer occasionally runs across me and 
asks, with feeling, if I still play Asthore. 

The passing years had left this part of 
my career rather hazy in my mind, until 
last summer when I was standing in front of 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club, waiting for 
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a friend to pick me up, and a curly-haired 
chap greeted me by name. 

““You don’t remember me, do you?”’ he 
remarked pleasantly. 

“Your face is familiar,” I admitted. 

“You fired me from the University of 
Wisconsin Band in 1897,’’ he reminded me. 
And then I recalled that during that, my 
last year as director, the band had been 
placed on a credit basis, I had been given 
a salary and the rank of second lieutenant 
and had been forced to separate the musical 
sheep from the nonmusical goats. Even 
after that heroic operation it must have 
been a very bad band, for we were barely 
able to play simple pieces for football and 
baseball games and for the big balls in the 
college armory. 

But you should see the University of 
Wisconsin Band now! It has moved up in 
the scale—no pun intended—along with 
the village bands. 

There are 1385 members of the current 
University of Wisconsin Band, about half 
of whom are, through selection, organized 
as the University Concert Band and half 
as the second band. The latter, as Con- 
ductor E. W. Murphy puts it, ‘‘is a feeder 
for the concert band and takes care of the 
rougher work demanded by the athletic 
and military departments.’”’ We were in 
luck to be able to do the rougher work in 
my day. 


College-Student Bandsmen 


All Wisconsin freshmen and sophomores 
who pass the tryouts and are accepted 
into the bands are given one credit each 
semester toward graduation. All juniors, 
seniors, special students and graduate stu- 
dents who pass into the concert band and 
who remain over in Madison to play for 
the commencement exercises are given 
ges dollars, a refund of the yearly tuition 
ee. 

The organization gives a bronze fob to 
each two-year man, a silver key or fob to 
each three-year man and a gold key to each 
four-year man who makes the concert band. 
Band rehearsals are of the same importance 
as recitations in any other subject. Public 
appearances are much like examinations. 

“Much orchestral music,’’ says Major 
Murphy, “adapts itself rather naturally 
for our large concert bands, and the playing 
of these symphonic works by bands both in 
and out of doors gets them before the peo- 
ple, thereby creating a desire on the part 
of the listener to hear these works presented 
by the symphony orchestras in the manner 
conceived by the composer. 

“College-band members of today demand 
an opportunity to study and take part in 
the performance of the highest grade of 
music, and very soon after reaching the 
campus outgrow the desire to march the 
car tracks and blow the bells off their horns. 
Kivery man does his best to get into the 
concert band. To do so he must perfect his 
technic, tone and musicianship. That the 
people are interested in seeing how well 
these students accomplish their desire is 
attested by the fact that at one recent 
Sunday-afternoon concert more than 2000 
people were packed into the university 
gymnasium and 300 were turned away. 
Years ago we abandoned the custom of 
playing concerts fortnightly at ten cents 
admission, for Madison is now visited by 
the finest symphony orchestras in Amer- 
ica, and it has been considered wise for the 
band to take more time to prepare for public 
appearances and play up to audiences which 
are more critical and better informed each 
year. 

“Along with the growth of the bands is 
the development of a department in the 
School of Music for the training of orchestra 
and band directors. Students are given a 
chance to become familiar with the routine 
of organizing and conducting musical groups 
and to write and arrange music for various 
combinations. These classes are granted 
two credits each semester. For a number 
of years our assistant band directors for 
our own bands have been trained in these 
classes.”’ 

Where our first band at the University 
of Wisconsin had, on good days, one tuba, 
two barytones, one trombone, three altos, 
three cornets, four clarinets and two drums, 
the combined university bands now have 
twenty-two clarinets, two piccolos, three 
flutes, two oboes, three bassoons, one alto 
clarinet, one bass clarinet, fourteen saxo- 
phones, eighteen cornets, twelve horns or 
altos, nine trombones, five barytones, eight 
basses and nine drums or other instru- 
ments of percussion. I get goose | 
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Have Changed | 
A hair comb used to be merely a toothed deyiy 
with which hair could be passably arranged aft. 
a painful ordeal. J But times changed, peop 
began to learn’hair culture and the Ajax Supe| 
Quality Comb arrived. Today every woman ar 
man who gives a thought to hair health knoy 
that Ajax Combs are scientifically designed | 
make hair more vigorous and attractive and)| 
make hair combing a pleasure. JEnjoy the ben | 
fits of a thoroughly modern comb, designed | 
specialists in keeping with the most adyang 
principles of hair culture,—get your Ajax toda. 
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No quarter-inch drill will drill a hole in steel faste i 
or cleaner than this new style SpeedWay. There 
fore our challenge “‘try to stall it.” ? 
A money maker for contractors and manufac i 
turers; a time saver for mechanics and ranchers 
Operates from any lighting socket. Weighs onl} 

5 lbs. Universal motor; bronze bearings. Switel _ 
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lem 


he thought of trying to conduct a band 
e that! i 

_ And the stuff that University. of Wis- 

onsin Concert Band plays! Here’s a sim- 

le program: 

'URDY On Wisconsin 

VAGNER . Selection from the Opera Lohengrin 

YELIBES. Pas des Fleurs Intermezzo from 
Ballet Naila 

‘SCHAIKOWSKY Andante Cantabile 

| from Symphony in E minor No. 5, Op. 64 

(®YER-HELMUND .. . . Serenade Roccoco 

fon) Canzonetta, Op. 12, No. 4 

VAGNER. Pilgrims’ Chorus from Opera Tann- 
hauser 

)RIGO. Serenade from Ballet Les Millions 
d’Arlequin 

DELIBES. March and Procession of Bacchus 
from the Ballet Sylvia 


| The encores are characteristic military 
harches of different nations, comparable to 
he well-known American marches of Sousa, 
*aris Chambers, Panella, and others. 

| I mention the University of Wisconsin 
sand merely because I knew it, and 
‘ecause it and all other college bands are 
ad by village bands. There are dozens of 
‘ther great American college bands, some 
urger, some smaller than that at Wiscon- 
in, but nearly all organized as the village 
‘ands are rapidly being organized—on a 
ermanent basis, with music for their main 
usiness. College boys in my day used to 
ry to get into the Wisconsin band in order 
‘o get out of drill, or to make a trip with the 
ootball team, just as so many of the old 
ilver cornet bands were recruited from the 
aass of young fellows at the crossroads 
ho had plenty of time, a little money and 
_ huge desire to leap into the local lime- 
ight. 

| Now, after the kidhood stage has passed, 
. boy or a man has to be something of a 
ausician to make any band. 

| This even applies to the thousands of 
mateur bands, such as the police bands, 
yostal bands, Elks’ bands, Moose bands, 
)dd Fellows’ bands, Woodmen’s bands, and 
hat great army of fraternal bands not 
iere listed. One hundred and ten Shriners’ 
‘ands were massed under the direction of 
ohn Philip Sousa in the American League 
3aseball Park, Washington, D. C., in June 
f last year. My great and glorious country 
ias banditis, and I’m glad of it. 

| If there is any more interesting and ele- 
vating sport than tooting a horn or clarinet 
jf pounding a drum in any kind of band, 
‘ood or bad, I don’t know where you will 
ind it. We’d have a rotten time of it, in 
peace or war, without music. And music, 
vith us, begins, for better or for worse, 
vith the village band. Until the Boy Scout 
novement got under way it was about the 
nly form of discipline our young boys en- 
loyed. Even in the old crude days when 
he silver cornet bands came and went, 
‘here were many bands in which some older 
hough perhaps musically no wiser head 
*xercised some sort of control—when such 
. leader would look sadly at some raw re- 
vruit and say, “Kid, you start tomorrow 
practicing that passage in the woodshed, 
ind don’t you come to rehearsal again until 
rou can play it.” 


Woodshedding 


Hence arose the custom of woodshed- 
ling. Thousands of our present prominent 
jitizens got their start woodshedding at the 
‘perating end of a cornet or some wood 
vind instrument. Ask I. C. Speers, adver- 
ising magnate of Santa Monica, California, 
r J. D. Bunkerhoff, attorney of Garrett, 
ndiana, or almost any tenth man of middle 
ge what he knows about woodshedding 
nd he will smile sentimentally and say, 
Those were the happy days!” 
_ And then there were the annual volunteer 
emen’s tournaments, where the church 
idies furnished coffee, sandwiches, fried 
akes and pie, and the breweries, alas, fur- 
ished beer! And what would the old 
ecoration Days, Fourths of July, county 
airs and old settlers’ picnics have been 

thout the village bands? On those peace- 
il, highly colored, musically adorned days 

e most thrilling spot in the world was 
ae intersection of Main and Washington 

eets when the silver cornet band turned 
ose. They built us up, those silver cornet 
ands. From them came the village orches- 
-as, the village singing societies, the love 
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of music, without which any nation ‘“‘is fit 
for treasons, stratagems and spoils.’’ 

From those village bands also came the 
thousands of regimental bands which in- 
spired our troops during the great World 
War. That war was largely responsible for 
the tremendous boom in the small and big 
town band business. Many an American 
boy went into battle stronger in body and 
soul because his regimental band had sent 
him to the front with Over There, America, 
The Star-Spangled Banner or some other 
national air in his ears. Back of the lines 
band music boosted the boys’ morale. On 
the march it kept them going. Here at 
home it kept many a mother from weeping. 
_ The influence of band music on the fight- 
ing man’s morale has been recognized since 
historians began to write. From an able 
work by the English Francis Galpin, who is 
described on the title page as ‘‘M.A., F.L.S., 
Honorable Freeman of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians,’ we learn that 
“The musical development of the human 
race has been divided by some writers into 
three stages. In the first our forefathers 
delighted themselves with the rhythmic 
beat of the drum, in the second they made 
merry with the cheerful strains of the pipe, 
and in the third they began to appreciate 
the subtle refinement of the stringed instru- 
ments.” 


Doughty Hornblowers 


Most of us have not quite reached the 
third stage of refinement. We prefer to 
blow the pipe or its offspring, the horn. 
And as Mr. Galpin points out, ‘“‘The office 
of the hornblower has from early times 
been considered honorable.”” Hornblowing 
frequently brought victory in war. Those 
of us who have Irish blood can point with 
pride to the second book of Polybius’ His- 
tory in which he says of the Roman legion- 
aries and the Irish bands: 

“The parade and tumult of the army of 
the Kelts terrified the Romans. For there 
were among them an infinite number of 
horns and trumpets, which, with the shouts 
of the whole army in concert, made a 
clamor so terrible and loud that every sur- 
rounding echo was awakened and all the 
adjacent country seemed to join in the 
horrible din.”” Other ancient historians 
supported Polybius in this confession. 

In time of war we revert to type. Can 
anyone in time of peace fail in respect for 
the full-chested police bands of New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities? Not if 
we recognize their potentiality. 

Big business has harnessed the power of 
music. Thousands of our industries sup- 
port employes’ bands. They include many 
recruits from the silver cornet bands who 
are either not quite skillful enough to be- 
come professional musicians or who, after 
years of professional life, prefer to settle 
down in some factory town where they 
are assured steady wages for regular work 
and can augment their annual incomes 
by professional engagements. Armour and 
Company have in their Fort Worth, Texas, 
plant a band of 75 that compares favorably 
with the best bands in the Lone Star State. 
In the Armour and Company Chicago 
plant is a girls’ band of nearly 100 members, 
each of whom does manual labor in the 
plant, each of whom is the daughter of 
foreign-born parents. 

These girls speak many languages. But 
they all understand the language of music. 
There are many girls’ bands in the country. 
Almost any civic parade will present one or 
more of them. 

Twenty-five years ago the Iowa State 
Fair had one band of twenty-five pieces. 
Now it employs eight or ten bands, each 
with thirty or more pieces. Last year 571 
fairs in the United States spent more than 
$500,000 on music, most of it for bands. 
There are orphanage bands, prison bands, 
farmers’ bands, asylum bands. One trade 
paper, subscribing to one clipping bureau, 
receives reports of more than fifty bands 
organized each week, and this does not in- 
clude any of thousands of so-called jazz 
bands—which are neither bands nor or- 
chestras. ; 

Few great retail establishments are with- 
out their bands. A store in Philadelphia 
maintains a military band, a boys’ band 
and a girls’ band, recruited from the white 
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The biggest nickel’s worth 


You can buy an ice-cream 

cone for a nickel; it is cooling 
Ye. for a minute. 

The same nickel that 

keeps an electric fan 


running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 314 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WHOLESALE 


SEND FOR OUR BIG 
FREE BARGAIN BOOK é 
of the best Auto Supplies 

made! You'd be surprised 


if you knew our sources 
and names of manufacturers. /} 


EVERYTHING 


Special made Bodies—Tires— B 
Tnbes-=Battertes See 

—Bumpers—Tools, etc. is 

book exactly illustrates in colors $ 20295 AND 
thousands of bargains—what- ~ UP 
ever you need or want in Equipment. Every article 
backed by our Legal, Binding Guarantee of absolute sat- 
isfaction. Thousands of pleased customers everywhere. Get on 
the inside of this Price-Saving business. Send postal card for 
this BIG FREE Book. Be sure to ask for Book Special G. 


NEW YORK AUTO & RADIO SUPPLY CO. 
61 N. Peoria Street Chicago, Ill. 
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BOYS! 
WANT PRIZES COST-FREE? 


New baseball goods, a bicycle, swimming suit, watch 
or flashlight—could you use any of these? Earn them 
without cost by delivering The Saturday Evening 

* Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal to customers in 
your town (in U. S. A.). Extra spending money, too! 
We’ll show you how and help you get started! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Or you can buy electricity 
for a nickel — enough to run 
a twelve-inch G-E fan for 
ten hours! 


Is there any bigger nickel’s 
worth in the world than 
this— coolness and comfort 
all day long, and a feeling of 
freshness at the end? 
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Pep! 
A Knickerbocker Shower in the 
morning keeps you fit all day 


Knickerbocker 


Shower Bath-Brush 


KNICKERBOCKER MFG. COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


COUPON 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Sales Div., 910 Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Friends: New prizes will surely 
please me. I can’t wait to learn how to 
get started! 
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Your Name. 


Street Address 
City sae, Se SS SS Sate. 
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Want $300.00 Extra 
by Sept. 1? 


OUNDS like a lot of money, 

doesn’t it? So it is—that 1s 
why it’s worth trying for. Louis 
Wersen of Washington is aiming 
at $500.00. And the chances are 
that he’ll make it—for last July 
and August he easily earned more 
than $300.00 as our subscription 
representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentle- 
man. This year, Mr. Wersen can 
count on easy renewal profits and 
liberal commissions for extending 
his business. The next question 
is, wouldn’t a similar opportu- 
nity interest you? 
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Mr. Louis Wersen 
of Washington 


You Need No Experience 


We will tell you just what to do and say to make 
money, whether you can sell us all your time : 
or only an occasional hour now and 

then. In either instance, 

profits begin at once, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
908 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: T surely would like the same offer you sent Louis Wersen. Though 


I can’t promise to try it out, please send me details. 


Name 


Street. 


City 


Louis Wersen is by no means an ex- 
ceptional summer money-maker. 
Literally scores of our workers will 
make more than $100.00 a month; 
hundreds will make up to $1.50 an 
hour for spare time. Last summer, 
for example, Floyd Parks of New 
Jersey made nearly $600.00, in ex- 
actly two months. There’s a mark for 
you to aim at! 


The coupon brings you 
FREE Supplies 
Equipment and 
Instruction! 
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employes, a colored band, and a boys’ and 
girls’ trumpet corps and bagpipe band. 

In country and city the musical standard 
of American bands has improved with 
methods of maintenance and instruction. 
In the old days a few simple waltzes, quick- 
steps and galops, with a very modest over- 
ture, comprised the repertoire of the typical 
silver cornet band. Now you will find 
William Tell and Semiramide on the same 
programs with The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor and Schubert’s Serenade. Great crowds 
in New York and other city parks will re- 
main, intent, throughout an evening of 
grand operaselections, including the corona- 
tion march from Meyerbeer’s The Prophet; 
the overture from Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman; the meditation from Masse- 
net’s Thais; excerpts from Verdi’s Aida; 
the procession of the knights of the Holy 
Grail from Wagner’s Parsifal; the aria 
from Verdi’s Traviata; the intermezzo 
from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci; the inter- 
mezzo from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and excerpts from Gounod’s Faust. 

This may seem like a pretty stiff dose of 
classical stuff for the proletariat to swallow, 
but it is taken at random from last season’s 
programs of the Goldman Band concerts in 
Central Park, New York. There is hope for 
a nation when 25,000 or more New Yorkers 
can sit in straight-backed chairs and fight 
mosquitoes, or on unyielding turf and fight 
ants, just to hear good music. And in and 
out of New York, from Machias, Maine, 
to San Diego, California, and from Puget 
Sound to West Palm Beach, you can thank 
the vitality—sometimes a crude, discord- 
ant, rather pathetic vitality, but a vitality 
nevertheless—of the silver cornet bands, 
the village bands of America, for most of 
our increasing devotion to music. 

Where are the village bands of yester- 
year, our Rochelle Cornet Band in partic- 
ular? 

Ed Cleveland is, I think, living near 
Richland Center, Wisconsin. George Eng- 
land has become a successful produce mer- 
chant in Chicago. The last sight I had of 
Lloyd Ingraham was as the judge in the 
great motion picture, Intolerance, since 
which time Lloyd has become one of the 
big movie directors. Will Gage Carey is 
somewhere in revolution-torn Honduras. 
Willis Calkins is traveling in North Dakota 
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or Minnesota: Elmer Countryman-became 
a prominent banker before he died, a yes 
or so ago. Fernando Palmer died years ag agc 
of spinal meningitis. _I attended Clini 
Hartong’s funeral at Rochelle last summer, 

Two days before his death Clint stoppe 
me in front.of my old Rochelle home with 
“Do you ever play cornet any more?” i | 

“Not guilty,” I answered. ‘I. threw r 
cornet into Lake Mendota just before 1 
left college at Madison.” ay 

“You know,’ he continued wistfully 
“T often think of the days when you and] 
used to play that duet for cornet anc 
barytone, Bravo.” | 

“T don’t recall it,” I confessed. x 

“Tt goes like this,” he replied. He | 
several futile efforts. to reproduce the old 
dulcet melody. “No use,’’ he complained | 
“T can’t whistle a tune since I got my falc 
teeth.” 

The next night he was gathered to hi 
fathers. And the Rochelle band didn’ 
turn out for the funeral! So soon are the 
great forgotten! 

But his soul—his bandsman’s ‘soul—goe 
marching on, as do the souls of other mem. 
bers of the old-time silver cornet bands wh 
have passed to the other side. .. - 

As for the living, Johnny Bain, whe 
graduated from alto—or peck horn, as wi 
villagers loved to call it—to trombone anc 
harp, is at home on his black-loam farm 
north of town. He has stopped blowing 
horn, but you can. hear him picking away 
at his harp on a quiet summer: evening 
Clam Oyster—whose real name is Clarenc 
Eyster—contents himself with the violin 
but he has a son playing cornet in th 
Rochelle band. Of all our real old guard 
Arthur Lazier alone remains:in the- ranks 
He still plays in the Rochelle band. Hei 
an alto player now. But he has two sturd) 
sons who are corking good. cornetists—: 
credit to Rochelle. And Wilbur McHenry 
many times the mayor of my home town 
could play a peck horn again if- he wen 
asked. 

It is the fashion to make fun of the vil 
lage bands. I suppose they are funny t 
lots of people. But I know we had a lot 
fun in them, and our successors are havin, 
more fun than we had; and we would be ii 
a pretty sorry national state if it had no 
been for our silver cornet bands. 
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E is an office worker, and his time is 
valuable; and he does try to concen- 
trate. But ringing telephones, and clicking 
typewriters, and raised voices, and clattering 
footsteps mean four or five hours’ production 
‘in a seven-hour day. 
Perhaps that’s because his boss has never 
| stopped to figure up his “noise overhead.” 
And when he does figure it, there will be 
less noisy equipment, and more linoleum 
| floors installed . . . . Noise probably wastes 
‘more money than idle help. 
_ Linoleum floors are quiet floors, springy 
floors, durable floors—good floors. 


| 


What linoleum is 


Linoleum is made of cork and linseed oil and 
burlap. Now, cork deadens sound. So lino- 
leum is a silent floor. Cork is springy. So 
linoleum is a foot-easy, energy-saving, easy- 
| to-walk-on floor. Cork is tough. So linoleum 
is a long-wearing floor, just as it is a smooth, 
practically seamless, dignified-looking floor, 


that forms a veritable part of the color scheme 
of both walls and furniture. Such floors take 
on a beautiful polish when waxed. The thin 
film of wax between them and scurrying feet 
not only protects the surface but mellows 
and deepens the color as time goes on. © 


Inquire about linoleum floors 


Your architect, contractor, or any good. 


linoleum merchant can give you information 


as to the installation of linoleum floors, their : 


economy, and their low cost of upkeep. Thes 


growing use of linoleum floors has developed 


in the larger cities a new type of business 
known as a floor maintenance service. These 
firms are making a specialty of caring for 
linoleum floors, and there are instances 
where this treatment materially reduces 
floor maintenance costs. 

Floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum will reduce 
noise in your place of business. They will 
save you money in janitor service and floor 
refinishing costs. Call up the store where 


| Even Your Floor is Part of Your Overhead 


you are accustomed to trade and ask to see 
samples of the latest types of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum floors—the new marble tiles oy. 
plain tile effects; the two-tone Jaspé linoleun 
in brown, gray, green, and blue; Armstrong’s' 


Battleship Linoleum for spaces and corridors - 


where walking is almost constant. | 


Consider the new bordered linoleum floor 
—simple to achieve, and yet it gives the ap- 
pearance of a floor designed to fit your room. 
When you buy linoleum you can be sure of 
getting Armstrong’s Linoleum by looking for 
the Circle “A” trademark on the burlap back. 
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of linoleum floors, and directions 

for laying Armstrong’s Linoleum 

over concrete or wood. 
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] HE city of 
Los An- 
geles,which 
believes 

that it is going to 

sontain a popula- 

‘ion of 2,000,000 

‘ouls by the year 

(928, is 370 square 

niles in extent. 

[he present popu- 

ation of Los An- 

reles, according to 

‘he city’s calmest 

ind most reliable 

hstimators, is 

1,000,000. These 

lull statistics con- 

rerning Los 

Angeles are men- 

jioned by way of 

showing that the 
rity is no slouch of 

1 place. It is big 

ind it is growing 

apidly. Its city 
imits move out- 
ard at about the 
ame rate that the 
youndaries of Po- 
and moved east- 
vard when the 
olshevik armies 
vere throwing 
way their extra 
bartridges and 
undles of rubles 
and racing each 
ther back to 

Moscow a few 

ears ago. 
People who 
wish to be dis- 
agreeable about 
os Angeles—such 
seople as San 

Francisco real- 

»state dealers, for 

*xample—say that 

Los Angeles moves 

ts city limits a quarter of a mile every Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, and that in 

another twenty years they will have been moved as far east as Chicago; but this is probably 

1 base canard. 

__ The speed with which the city grows is shown by the experience of four slightly potted 
automobilists in 1922. These four polluted gentlemen were cruising in the suburbs of 
os Angeles when they encountered a city-limits sign. In a spirit of childish play they 
descended from their automobile, pulled up the sign and threw it into the tonneau. Then 
hey cruised on into the great. open spaces. When they had traveled for some forty 
niles they found that the sign was interfering with their feet, so they again descended 
tom their automobile and planted the sign by the roadside, forty miles from the place 
where they had picked it up. \ 

Early in 1924 a member of the same party traversed the same road in a sober 
ondition and found that in the intervéning months the city limits of Los Angeles had 
noved halfway out to the spot where the sign had been planted. 

_ The only historical precedent that compares with the growth of Los Angeles is the 
srowth of the bean stalk originally planted by\one Jack. 

_ The component parts of Los Angeles havegrown with the same vigor that has 
rharacterized the growth of the parent organism, and chief among the component parts 
of Los Angeles is the flourishing suburb of Hollywéod, home of the movies and the 
slorified bungalow, source of rumors that had no p er for wildness until sensational 
nvestigating committees began to place the leading lumiraries of the underworld on the 
vitness stand, and goal of every seventeen-year-old’ high-school girl whose masterful 
nale dancing partners possessed the requisite amount of brain&.to tell her that she looked 
ike Corinne Griffith or Aileen Pringle. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF HOLLYWOOD SECURITY BANK 
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In 1900 there 
was next to noth- 
ing in Hollywood 
except scenery and 
climate, and it was 
not until three 
years later that 
the city fathers be- 
gan to grow fretful 
over the size of the 
droves of sheep 
that were driven 
along the commu- 
nity’s chief thor- 
oughfare. These 
droves were so 
large that they fre- 
quently took 
about half an hour 
to pass a given 
point, and the city 
fatherssaid openly 
that this was too 
long a time for resi- 
dents to be kept 
waiting if they 
wanted to cross 
the road. So they 
passed an ordi- 
nance limiting the 
size of sheep 
droves on Holly- 
wood Boulevard 
to 2000. 

Anyone who 
journeys to Holly- 
wood at the pres- 
ent time in the 
expectation of 
finding a bucolic 
community, how- 
ever, will receive a 
number of severe 


jolts. 
Ero mipntsone 
cerowds and 


clangor and tur- 
moil and gasoline 
haze of Los An- 
geles proper one 
travels for twenty or twenty-five minutes along a broad boulevard edged with California 
climate, bungalows of various schools of architecture ranging from the ancient Egyptian 
to the neo-Pullman, filling stations of widely different degrees of elegance, palm trees, 
desirable corner lots which are being held by the owners for a $30,000 profit, shops of 
all sorts, and the lairs of innumerable real-estate dealers. 

These modern Los Angeles real-estate lairs are the sort of structures that would be 
pictured by the more fanciful illustrators if they were requested to draw a house that 
might have been inhabited by the old witch who made things so unpleasant for Hansel 
and Gretel. Gables jut out at crazy angles, rooftrees sag violently and intentionally in 
the middle, shingles of different colors are applied wildly to their walls, and they crouch 
on knolls or lurk in the shelter of overhanging banks as though awaiting an opportunity 
to leap on unsuspecting newcomers and squeeze the last half dollar from their pockets 
with a surprised plop. 

At the end of twenty or twenty-five minutes of riding, one enters Hollywood without 
being aware of the fact. The bungalows, the palm trees, the drug stores, the shops, the 
unoccupied corner lots and the real-estate lairs continue to occur and recur in unabated 
profusion. 

Parallel to the boulevard, on the right, extends a high chain of hills, up which the 
bungalows crawl, eventually to vanish in the cracks, crevices and depressions with which 
the hills abound. On the crests of some of the hills are large real-estate signs, picked 
out in electric lights, which may or may not be an improvement on the hills as origi- 
nally designed by a supposedly all-wise Nature. 

Parallel to the boulevard, on the left, are two other boulevards, each with its drug 
stores, palm trees, cafeterias, bungalows, shops and real-estate lairs. 
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Between and on each side 
of the boulevards are more 
bungalows and palm trees, 
and occasional shops and 
drug stores and real-estate 
lairs, and many desirable 
and unoccupied lots that 
are being held by their own- 
ers for profits ranging from 
$5000 to $15,000. Practi- 
cally no one in Southern 
California has any respect 
whatever for a real-estate 
profit smaller than $5000. 

Like Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood is no slouch of a place. 
It is between six and seven 
miles long and between two 
and three miles wide. It 
sprouts a new subdivision 
every forty-eight hours, and 
most of the lots in these sub- 
divisions are grabbed and 
held for a $5000 profit al- 
most as soon as they are 
placed on the market. Its 
population, according to its 
most reticent estimators, is 
100,000. Owing to the fact 
that several trains have 
come in since this estimate 
was made, a strictly up-to- 
the-minute estimate would probably be slightly in excess 
of the estimated 100,000. But whether or not the esti- 
mates as to Hollywood’s size are entirely accurate, it has 
a high school with 3000 students and a junior high school 
with 1800 students; and still another high school with a 
seating capacity of 2000 is in process of construction. When 
one reaches the business center of Hollywood he finds com- 
modious office buildings and hotels and a moving-picture 
theater that is one of the show theaters of Los Angeles, 
whose moving-picture theaters are sufficiently gorgeous to 
make the effete Easterner laugh bitterly at the recollection 
of the dowdy movie palaces of Broadway, New York. He 
finds, in short, a city where a single moving-picture studio 
is as well concealed as the home of a senator in Washington, 
and where the young woman who has won the beauty prize 
in Jumping Bean, Texas, and has come to Hollywood to 


push Betty Blythe into obscurity is about as noticeable 


as any one dandelion among a lawnful of them. 


Assets Without News Value 


OST of the residents of Hollywood, being normal God- 

fearing persons who show up at their offices at nine 
o’clock every morning if they are men, or devote the day 
to sweeping, dust- 
ing, cooking, mak- 
ing the beds, 
shopping and com- 
plaining bitterly 
about the diffi- 
culty of keeping 
servants if they 
are women, would 
prefer to have the 
newspapers and 
magazines of these 
practically United 
States mention 
Hollywood in con- 
nection with its 
twenty-eight fur- 
niture stores, its 
colleges, its six 
libraries, its two 
art galleries, its 
authors, sculptors, 
painters, play- 
wrights, compos- 
ers, and what not, 
its yearly Pil- 
grimage Play, its 
twenty banks and 
bank branches, its 
127 cafeterias and 
restaurants, its 
183 groceries and 
markets, its Com- 
munity Chorus of 
1700 voices and its 
twenty-five 
churches, rather 
than to have them 
dwell morbidly on 
the fads and foi- 
bles of the Holly- 
wood movie folk. 


PHOTO. BY CHAS. W. BEAM. COURTESY OF HOLLYWOOD SECURITY BANK 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORPORATION 
Extras in a Scene From The Thief of Bagdad 


Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the sterling 
citizenry of Hollywood, the beautiful lack-wit who has be- 
come the idol of the movie-going public through the shed- 
ding of genuine glycerin tears in those powerful screen 
dramas, Flaming Heart Throbs, Burning Anguish and 
Blazing Love Lights, has a far greater news value than 
all the libraries, furniture stores, high schools and churches 
of Hollywood put together. 

It is doubtless a bitter commentary on the state of 
America’s civilization, but the Hollywood Community 
Chorus could sing its head off without getting more than 
half an inch at the bottom of inside pages of the nation’s 
metropolitan dailies; whereas if Miss Beverly Cantaloupe, 
of Hollywood, eighteen-year-old star of the Fishface Film 
Company, were to shoot one or two small holes in the dress 
vest of some nasty millionaire who should have been 
hanged twenty or thirty years ago, she would get a column 
of exciting and detailed description on the front page of 
every genuine newspaper in the country for several days in 
succession. 

Owing to the fact that movie folk are news, and that 
many prominent movie folk live in the neighborhood of 
Hollywood, the great newspaper-reading public of America 
thinks of Hollywood as a place where the streets are 


Some of the 3000 Students in the a oliyaocd High Schoot 


bv 
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cluttered with movie sta 
from morning to night, } 

as they used to think 
Milwaukee as a city cor 
posed almost entirely 
breweries and of Boston 
a city where the stree 
swarmed with nearsighte 
dome-headed little boys wl 
spoke exclusively in wor 
of four syllables. 

One of the most disa 
pointing features of Holl 
wood to the casual travel 
is the unusual thoroughn¢ 
with which this idea is go, 
shattered. 

He runs into movie stz 
on the street with abo 
the same frequency wi 
which he would encount 
the Vanderbilts, the M¢ 
gans and the Belmonts | 
Fifth Avenue. 

Anditshould beremark 
in passing that the casi 
traveler wouldn’t be able 
recognize most of his fay 
ite movie stars if he r 
them on the street becai 
of the peculiar shrinka 
that seems to have tak 
place in many moving-picture actors and actresses wh 
they are encountered in real life. 


Farina Flop, All the Same 


NE’S guide will point out an insignificant-looki 
damsel walking along the street and remark indiff, 
ently, ‘‘There’s Farina Flop, who was in The Hunchbe 
of Niagara Falls.” 
You peer around eagerly, inquiring ‘‘ Where? Where 
Your guide looks at you pityingly and indicates the | 
significant one again. ; 
“‘But,’’ you protest, ‘‘that can’t be Farina Flop!” 
“Why can’t it?” asks your guide coldly. 


“‘Because,”’ you protest, ‘‘Farina Flop is a regular-si | 
person.”’ 

Your guide seems startled. “‘Where did you meet her 
he asks. 


You explain that you have only seen her on the sere. 
but that she doesn’t look little. 

Your guide shrugs his shoulders coldly. “Well,” s\| 
he, ‘that’s Farina Flop, anyway. I’ve known her | 
years; and it won’t get you anything to stand around ho_ 
ing because she isn’t as big as you think she ought to b/ 

One of t) 
greatest darli 
of the films, I 
seems on ft} 
screen to be 
and pale and 1 
like, proves, wo 
personally 
spected, to bey) 
short. gar 
swarthy—abi 
as big, as thes, 
ing goes, as a] 
of soup. 

All this adi 
tising of mo? 
folk in connect 
with Holly! 
causes every 7 

i 
2 


a 


: 


comer to work 

imagination 0 

time and | 
moving - pict? 
people where t/ 
don’texist. Th- 
sands of Ho” 
wood maidens 
in high schoo! 
have just gré f 
ated from it; 
whenever thet’ 
comer sees on’) 


edly whether i 
is one of those 
movie women. 

f 
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-yOME, the _ = 
2D Btemaicie: B \Y li HE 
“Vso often vy 


tken, so often 
trned over to new 
«trol, through 
te ages, fell again 
ed was entered 
} the Fascisti un- 
¢r our eyes. 
‘One of the duties 
¢ an American 
zabassador is to 
oserve with an 
ywprejudiced vis- 
in, to report facts 
{his Government 
ad, where possi- 
je, to prophesy 
oming events. 
‘y acquaintance 
1th Mussolini be- 
ire he came into 
pwer had enabled 
je to perform 
jese duties with 
fore information 
jan was available 
/ many and per- 
ips with more 
ian usual obliga- 
on to be coldly 
npartial. 
But as I look 
ack upon the 
‘owth of the Fas- 
‘sti movement I 
‘more and more 
yscious of its 
rrie and epic 
ality. Let its op- 
onents damn it if 
hey will, they can- 
ot deny that it 
hd gladness, hope, loyal service. They cannot say that 
did not have the breath of youth and of a great national 
pirit. 
At times even an ambassador, in Rome, goes down to the 
liber and sits on the wall in the sun with his feet dangling 
ver, watching the same flow of brown water which Cesar 
ized at in meditation, and Garibaldi, sweating from 
httle, observed from the Janiculum. I desire, at this mo- 
‘ent, to report nothing but cold observation of an unpar- 
leled revolution, which it was my privilege to see, but I 
innot forget a day when, with a young Italian journalist, 
was playing that I was not ambassador at all. Wecame 
at of a coffee shop and dangled our legs over the travertine 
all, and this is what he said to me: 
ts Can’t you sense it coming? Not like winter, but like 
ring?” , 


|The Fascisti revolution came like that. All that year, ' 


id more every day, it was possible to sense the rise of na- 
onal spirit. It had the inevitability of the approach of a 
2w season. Prominent Fascisti said to me, ‘‘We will de- 
1and the important places in the old, flabby government. 
7e will demand elections to give the nation a new voice.” 
nd I used to reply, “‘I wonder if that is all. There is a 
ind of instinct everywhere that is like the migration of 
irds or the run of deer to a salt lick.” 


Youth! Youth! Springtime of Beauty 


USSOLINI, who had come to see me before he went 

4 off to the Fascisti congress, convoked in Naples, was 
\ doubt himself. He was still planning concessions from 
he present government—new elections, coalitions. I often 
onder whether he, who was still regarded by official Rome 
ad its diplomatic corps with some nonchalance, knew the 
ower of the force which, bubbling up from the Italian 
eople, had demanded his leadership. 
| Yet, if one had stopped to listen, there could be heard the 
yythm of universal desires and hungers on the march. 
My two little girls, says my diary in October, 1922, 
sarcely more than babies, having been playing in the 
orghese Gardens, where Rome takes its children, came 
me and, putting aside feminine contempt for male attire, 
g out of their wardrobe bloomers, which looked like Fas- 
\sti trousers, and created makeshifts for Fascisti uniforms. 
hey went about all day singing the Fascista song, Gio- 
nezza—‘‘Youth! Youth! Springtime of beauty.”’ 
Mussolini had the whole country singing, and the song 
as not a song of battle and conflict, of class against class; 
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it was a song of unity. And in those days if one turned 
away from the doctrinaires, the theorists and old precon- 
ceptions, one could sense the fact that Italy was falling into 
line—young men, titled idlers awakening to service, labor- 
ers who had gone down the dusty, sweaty trails of social 
reforms to nowhere, shopkeepers, men of the fields, the 
girls, their mothers, and even the children of foreigners on 
the benches in the Borghese Gardens. 

The revolution in Italy—the stirring of national spirit 
against the drifting, the inactivity, the weakness of a gov- 
ernment so democratic that it was always looted, and 
against talk and social theorists and sentimentalists—was 
also more than a revolution against anything; it was pri- 
marily a revolution for strong unity of purposes and strong 
leadership. Even before the entry into Rome it was a 
victorious revolution. Though it had no class label, little in 
the way of program, it had taken place before those who 
made it and those who led them realized its victory. 

The Fascisti congress in Naples opened on October 
twenty-fourth. The whole of the southern half of Italy had 
been suffering from the wind called sirocco. It blows up 
from Africa across the Mediterranean and bears the ill will 
of Hannibal’s ghost. It sometimes brings and deposits, I 
am told by my friend the great archeologist, Lanciani, dust 
which can be analyzed as African soil. Sometimes it brings 
a sod-soaking drizzling rain. The Italians say that it cre- 
ates neurasthenic states, when everyone is irritable, and old 
members of the diplomatic corps in Rome have a tradi- 
tional belief that the sirocco is no time to transact business 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It may have affected 
the acts of the government in dealing with the demands of 
Mussolini. It may have precipitated the crisis. Indeed, 
I often wonder how much weather affects the political 
destinies of the world. I wrote in my diary on October 
twenty-fourth: “The sirocco is depressing and creates a 
pugnacious spirit. I remember, during the Conference of 
Genoa, what effect a cold spring and eternal rain had upon 
our international negotiations. I told Lloyd George that 
if I ever had to call an international conference I would 
do it in a sunny place.” 

The revolution in Italy was all in the rain. 

It was on the threshold, and yet few paid attention to it, 
The day before the Fascisti congress assembled, at a lunch- 
eon at my table sat an ambassador of a great European 
power, the wife of a famous Italian diplomat who has a 
reputation for knowing everything, the minister of Den- 
mark to Italy, the counselor of the American Embassy at 
one of the two great posts in Europe, and a former minister 


of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. We dis- 
cussed the clever- 
ness of the Turks 
in taking advan- 
tage of thedisunity 
of the Allies on the 
eve of the confer- 
ence at Lausanne, 
where I was sched- 
uled as United 
States delegate, 
but no word was 
said of the Fascisti 
or of Mussolini. It 
was only five days 
before Rome ca- 
pitulated to revo- 
lution; yet none 
of my guests ap- 
peared even to 
sniff the scent 
coming down the 
breeze. 

It was raining in 
Naples onthe 
twenty-fourth, but 
the populace, who 
stood on thestreets 
in the rain, the 
military and naval 
attachés of foreign 
embassies and le- 
gations at Rome 
and the correspon- 
dents of the press 
saw in the parades 
of the Fascisti dele- 
gates, in their dis- 
cipline, in the 
whole complexion 
of that assembly, 
some indication of 
a crystallization of 
the spirit of Italy, which might have given them food for 
hasty thought. I remember one of them—a military at- 
taché, a general who had fought two fronts in the World 
War—said to me, “Well, I have seen them. That body 
of youth, the groups of the young women uniformed, the 
auxiliaries, the precision of movements! I would not have 
believed it possible; the world can well stop laughing at a 
machine like that.” 


Al Momentous Decision 


if HAVE often asked Mussolini what his thoughts were at 
the congress, so different from its unimpressive predeces- 
sor in Rome the year before. Themembership of the Fascisti 
had now increased to more than three-quarters of a million; 
there had grown up a definite organization on military 
lines. Unlike organizations to which the ignorant some- 
times compare it, there was nothing furtive or secret about 
it. It was the enemy of no race or creed. It was a sunlight 
organization, open to all who would join and accept disci- 
pline, and its nucleus was vigorous youth. Months before, 
I had written of the criticisms of the old Italian politicians 
who had said “Merely zealous boys’; I put down in my 
journal: “It is forgotten that this organization recruits 
those who are or will soon become new voters; it is like a 
young orchard which will still be bearing political fruit long 
after the old trees have felt the ax.” 

When Mussolini, black-shirted, stocky, walking with his 
strange gait as one who -pursues his aims like an animal 
stalking prey, went down the lines of his men with their 
straight-arm old Roman salute; when he saw the tricolor 
of Italy waved by the passionate throngs; when he de- 
clared, as he had declared before, that Fascism and its 
forces were loyal to the King and the House of Savoy, he 
must have felt the dramatic responsibility of the decision 
he was about to make. 

The national spirit of Italy, through the Fascisti, had 
made its demand, on a government already breaking down, 
for representation; for the right to infuse strength and put 
backbone into Italy’s administration. Certain ministries 
of the government had been demanded. Unable to find 
expression through these constitutional channels the new 
national sentiment demanded also new elections so that it 
might make itself felt. 

If the present government failed to yield, as it had not 
done, and to act in good faith, Mussolini and the whole 
Fascisti movement faced not only failure to prop up the 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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CERES? MO AME 


“IT Want to Ask You a Question. Every Fat Woman in Town Has Told Me What to Do to Get Thin. What Do You Do?”’ 


been adopted by a set with which no one else their 

age in town could afford to dally. They were known 
as The Infants, and were considered very juvenile because 
their baby was only two, while the children of all the other 
members, who had any, were twelve or thirteen. The re- 
sult was that Tru had been able to preserve some illusions 
which close association with her contemporaries would 
undoubtedly have destroyed. In fact, when she wrote to a 
shop for things to be sent on approval she was in the habit 
of describing herself as “Size 38, full figure, not stout.” 

Tru still rollicked at dances, unconscious that ladies who 
believed that they themselves attained a quite sufficient 
youthfulness by sticking to good lines—a term which to 
them meant wearing their waists where Buster Brown used 
to wear his—would eye her and say, ‘‘My dear, she just 
doesn’t realize. She thinks she looks the way she did when 
she was married.” 

To which the response would come, ‘Do you know that 
they have chocolate every afternoon instead of tea? And 
cake that thick? I ate a slice myself the other day, and I 
know I gained at least three pounds.” 

Whereupon the ladies would laugh the rather gruesome 
iaugh of mature people who see their juniors riding to 
destruction. 

The destruction in Tru’s case seemed more imminent 
because Hal Carter was a ruddy robin of a chap whose 
weight only emphasized his boyishness. 

Finally Grace Merriman, who, although she was forty- 
odd, was one of Tru’s best friends, decided that when an 
opportune moment arrived she’d just have to speak. 

It came at a meeting of the Needlewomen’s With Malice 
Toward None But Curiosity Toward All Club. Everyone 
but Tru was deep in a discussion of Banting, and in the 


Hr CARTER was so prosperous that he and Tru had 


midst of it Tru took some pins out of her mouth and re- 
marked blandly, “I suppose I’m a fool, but I just eat 
everything.” 

Time had been when everyone would have cried, “‘You! 
You don’t have to worry.” 

On this occasion Grace Merriman cleared her throat, 
and save for that slightly ominous sound there was silence. 

Tru took the omission to be inadvertent, sighed, and 
resumed her work. 

“‘T suppose I ought to begin to think about those things.” 

It was said in merest deference to the fad of those women, 
and when Grace Merriman remarked “Yes, Tru, you 
certainly should,” it came as a distinct shock. 

Tru told Hal about it at dinner. 

“Grace Merriman thinks I’m fat. 
reduce.” 

“That old tub!” said Hal, pouring gravy into a little 
crater he’d made in the top of his mashed potatoes. ‘“That’s 
good.” 

“Why, do you think Grace is so fat?” Tru gasped. 

“T don’t think she’s the person to start a finer-figures 
campaign,’ Hal answered. ‘‘Now if it were Fanny Bell 
Bayne oy 

“Oh, nobody has a figure like Fanny Bell Bayne,” Tru 
said quickly, and she was so genuine in her admiration of 
the community beauty that she wasn’t really awfully hurt. 
“Fanny Bell Bayne is the ninth wonder of the world.” 

The only thing that warned Hal he hadn’t been tactful 
was the little way Tru shook her head. She always did 
when she was pretending she didn’t mind something. He 
was glad he had a subject to which to change. 

“Say, Tru, how would you like to renew our youth? I 
got an invitation today from the boys in the fraternity for 
us to go over and help chaperon the fall house party.” 


She wants me to 


July e 


AN 


Brackett 
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“What fun!” Truexclaimed; then adde 
“‘T suppose it will make me sad in a ws 
though.” 

It was seven years since Hal had grad 
ated. For the two years previous to th 
event Tru had attended every function op 
to her sex which was given in the low 
Georgian house where the brothers in Kap 
Delta lived like young kings. | 

“You mean the « 
bunch not being there 

“Tl think of Bumn 
Or what’s worse, I pri 
ably won’t think of h 
till afterwards, and th 
it will kill me.” | 

Bummy was the ¢ 
of Hal’s delegation W. 
hadn’t come back fr 
the war. | 

“Honestly, don’t y 
want to go?”’ | 

“Of course I do. | 
just being sentimenta 


There were yell) 
leaves in the blue air] 
yellow flecks in the t 
quoise matrix of the 
tumn. Some girls sat 
the steps of the Kar 
Delta house. | 

“Hello,” Hal called 
them as he got downfr. 
the car and began | 
strapping luggage so]. 
could descend. | 

Four stony glances2_ 
a vague muttering w_ 
the only response. 

“Tt’s all right,” 7 
explained, climbing o 
“‘He’s harmless. H 
my husband. We're | 
chaperons.”’ =| 

Surprise is the esse) 
of a joke, and Truc 
sidered that disclosurt | 
a mild sally. | 
“Oh!’’the yor} 

women replied. 

In the hall Hal muttered, ‘‘Did those darned bla, 
avised blondes think I was trying to pick them up?” | 

Tru giggled as she turned in at the living-room doo 
great many extraordinarily young people rose to th 
at the sight of her, and one dimpling boy came forwa 

“Ts this Brother Carter and Mrs. Carter? I’m Brot 
Moulton, the head of the house. It’s awfully good of} 
to put yourselves out like this.” pial 

“We love it,” Tru told him. || 

“You bet,” said Hal. “Where do I take this stuff?’ 

“One of the freshmen will carry it up. We’re putt/ 
Mrs. Carter in the room with Geegee Baker. She mam 
Ed Baker, who graduated last spring. Are you going 
stay over for the baseball game tomorrow?” 

Tru had forgotten that she’d have to be separated ft 
Hal, but she hid the fact that she was sorry. S| 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” she laughed to Mr. Moult 
“‘As I remember these house parties, one always does s/ 
until the very last gasp.’ y 

“Tt looks like a great crowd,’’ Hal remarked. 

The head of the house explained about how car"! 
they’d been, rushing season, how they’d tried to ay! 
wets, how many campus activities their men were enga? 
in, how the upper classmen were endeavoring to lay m! 
emphasis on studies. 

Tru was surprised at how much more seriously he seer! 
to take things than any of the boys in Hal’s day, and s’ 
denly she was struck by the tentative postures about |) 

“Heavens, Hal! They’re waiting for us to sit down,” & 
said, and she fell into the big couch in front of the fire. 

“Do you want to meet them now?” the head of ¢ 
house inquired, and began a maze of presentations. i 

As sie to the old days, surprising intima 


oad 


i 
and enmities used to spring up within ten minutes of 015 


val at the Kappa Delta house. There was none of that 
M just a succession of formalities. 

I haven’t remembered a name,” she admitted when it 
. over; and, to make the head of the house smile, she 
sed, “ What happens to the chaperons at dances now? 
) they still sit on the landing?”’ 

On the landing,”’ he echoed brightly. ‘But we’ve got 

2reen now so you won’t feel the draft from above so 
ich.” 

‘ru laughed, and though he was a little truant about it, 
» head of the house laughed, too, the laugh which had 
en invaluable in rushing season. 

If you'll excuse me,” he said finally, “I’ve got to be 
ining off to meet my girl.” 

Well?” Tru said to Hal. 

It doesn’t seem much changed,’”’ he answered. ‘I 
«’t see that we’re needed at present. Whatsay torunning 
(m to Ye Olde Tyme Shoppe to catch a cup of tea?” 

‘he walk under the very elms which had leaned above 
-m in times past, by the same dear, pink academic build- 
4;, rolled back the years. 

“he brisk little woman who ran Ye Olde Tyme Shoppe 
en’t changed. 

'My, I remember so well!’’ she told Hal. “‘ When was 
ou graduated? Twelve or thirteen?” 

Sixteen.” 

I knew it was right along in there.” 

I like that,’”” Tru commented, when they were alone. 
‘hy, even when you were in college anyone who gradu- 
til in twelve was an old man.”’ 

‘ea was a generic term to the Carters. What they’d 
rered was the crullers for which Ye Old Tyme Shoppe 
/) famous, and an accompaniment of coffee made in a 
it double bubble of glass over a blue flame on their 
ale. They had cinnamon toast too. 

Better eat a lot,”” Hal warned. ‘‘ Remember what the 
91 at the house is like.” 

| Where are they going to put you up?” 

On a cot in one of the freshmen’s rooms.” 

'It will probably turn ice cold, and I suppose you won’t 
ée any blankets.” 

‘I'll take the robe from the car.” 


| 


“T brought the Pullman puff for myself. I wish I’d put 
in a hot-water bottle.” 


At half after six Tru went to her room, though dinner 
wasn’t until eight. The boys had asked Hal to look over a 
statement of the society’s financial condition, and absorbed 
in the first pleasure of seeing their own guests they’d left 
Tru to a magazine. Anyway, she liked to dress at her 
leisure. 

After she’d finished smearing cold cream on her face she 
discovered that the ride or the crullers were making her 
sleepy, so she lay down for a second. 

“Quarter of eight!’’ She was wakened by a little brown 
bobbed person in a sweater and skirt and thick stockings 
and brogues. “I’m Geegee Baker. We’ve got to jump. 
My dear, I’ve had the wildest ride. Two of the sophomores 
thought they knew some bootleggers, and we’ve been over 
every back road in the county giving signs to every farmer, 
which none of them understood. Ed thinks it’s perfectly 
terrible the way the boys are drinking, anyway, and tried 
to start them home, but it was such a circus I made him 
shut up. All they got was some cider I wouldn’t even call 
hard, but they think they’re devils when they drink it, and 
the party will be lots more fun. Going to take a bath?” 

Tru said she’d had one.and that by a miracle there was 
hot water. 

“Cold shower is all I want,” Mrs. Baker answered, peel- 
ing off her sweater and beginning to shed the rest of her 
clothes around her. 

Tru turned away and rubbed off the cold cream. 

Mrs. Baker scurried off, and in no time was back drying 
her little-girl body with the rather ratty towel assigned her. 

““Tsn’t it the devil not to have your husband around?”’ 
she asked, eying the litter of her garments on the floor. ‘‘I 
just make Ed pick my things up as I shed ’em.”’ 

With that she made a dive into her suitcase and some- 
how she was all dressed in time to help Tru with the rather 
tight bodice of her gown. 

When she’d done the last hook Mrs. Baker stood off 
critically. 

“My!” she said. “That’s a stunning dress for the right 
person.”’ 
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There was nothing in her words to necessitate that inter- 
pretation, but Tru had a vivid impression that Mrs. Baker 
didn’t think her the right person for that bouffant skirt 
with its loops of lace and French flowers. 

“T hope you’re good at this chaperoning stuff,’’ Mrs. 
Baker went on as they started downstairs. “I don’t step 
off the floor once if I can help it myself.” 

“Neither do I,’’ Tru answered. 

The outlook for the proprieties was bleak. 


Tru sat on the right of the head of the house. 

“‘Tt’s so much harder to come as a chaperon,”’ she told 
him over the soup, “‘than as a mere guest. Then you only 
had to please one person, but a chaperon has to please 
everyone.” 

““That’s a good line,” the head of the house told her with 
his terrible gusto, and he repeated it to his guest, who sat 
on the other side of him. 

His little angleworm of a girl merely said “‘ Well!” as 
though she were shocked by some lewdness in the remark. 

Tru told about the woman at Ye Olde Tyme Shoppe 
thinking Hal was nineteen twelve. 

The head of the house supposed it was hard to keep 
people straight so many years back. 

Then Tru thought it would be tactful to talk to Hal. 

‘“Why do you suppose they put you next to me?” she 
asked. 

“Not enough stags for all the dirty work,’’ Hal answered. 

Hal was rather apt to say things like that, not meaning 
to hurt one’s feelings, but they didn’t exactly plunge one 
into the spirit of carnival. 

“T don’t think the girls are as pretty as the ones used to 
be in our time,”’ Tru remarked, ignoring it. 

‘Not in the face,” Hal returned. “I bet they can dance 
though.” 

For the first time those children entered Tru’s conscious- 
ness as sister women. They crowded upon it with withes of 
arms, necks like slightly enlarged jugular veins, negative 
chests, thin laughing faces under shingled bobs. There was 
only one with any suggestion of substance, and her stolid 
face was so like the boy’s next her that Tru knew she must 
be his sister. 

A great wave of unhappiness struck Tru staggeringly. 
“What’s the matter?’’ Hal asked when her silence 
became apparent. 


The youngsters had been cutting in on one another 
for what seemed hours, before the first dance was over 
and Hal had led her to the landing. The head of the 
house appeared for a moment to make 
sure Tru was allright. Thensheand Hal 


sat. (Continued on Page 58) 
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Hal Dropped His Mouth Open at Sight of Her, and His Lips Worked Like a Goldfish’s 


O STAND still and hold up your chin, 

D Peleg,” said Mrs. Sturdevant. “How can 

I tie your tie if you are going to wriggle? 

Tell me, did you meet the President when you 
were in Washington?” 

“T had just a moment for it,” said Mr. Sturdevant, 
standing still. ‘‘I ran over to the White House and shook 
hands with him and said a word; I felt that Ishould. The 
President, you know, is always glad to meet a man of any 
prominence in business, if I may say so. He listened 
closely to my account of the state of the roofing industry in 
New York City, and interrupted me only to say that he 
wished he had time to go into the subject at length, as it 
was one that lay very near his heart.”’ 

“Just imagine!”” murmured Mrs. Sturdevant, com- 
pressing her lips and hauling on the ends of the dress tie. 
“And when you visited the Capitol were you asked to say 
anything to Congress?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Sturdevant slowly. “No, I was not. I 
was pressed for time in any event, you know. I felt that 
I should show myself in the Capitol, but I could not do 
more, even had I been asked. There was a delay in as- 
sembling the full board of the Potomac Gutter and Flash- 
ing Company, and after I had conferred with them they 
had to exchange cables with their office in Tokio. But I 
got the order all right—five thousand barrels of plastic 
slate.” 

“Tn Tokio!” breathed Mrs. Sturdevant.. “Just imagine! 
It seems like you are extending all over the whole world, 
Peleg.’’ She drew and expelled a quick breath in token of 
marveling at him, and she said, as she was leaving the 
room, “Your trousers are behind the door. Your vest is 
on the back of the chair there. Your coat is in the closet, 
and there are two clean handkerchiefs in your trousers 
pockets. It’s only a quarter after seven, so you’ve got lots 
of time for the dinner. Don’t eat too much, and have a 
good time and get home early. The stockings are perfectly 
darling.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“Don’t You Know the Policeman Has Got a Right to Eat Your Fruit Without Paying for It? He Certainly Has’’ 


By Thomas 


BY F. R. 


Mr. Sturdevant sat on the edge of his brass bed and 
went to buckling his long side garters to his black silk 
socks. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said to his departing wife, 
stressing the words equally. 

Mr. Sturdevant was a man of one voice; a level and 
pleasant voice; not assertive, not modulated in deference. 
During the past days he had said in one tone these three 
things: 

“Give me a round trip to Washington, D.C., with 
chair car, please,” and “This is a great pleasure, Mr. 
President, I assure you,” and “Will you show me your 
stockings, madam? I wish to buy three pairs of the best 
silk stockings, with large uppers, as a present for a lady.”’ 

He rose from the bed and went to his dresser and 
brushed his thinning hair with military brushes, standing 
as near the mirror as his arched front permitted. As he 
brushed his hair, he scrutinized his reflection with grave 
attention and until his lurking doubts were dispelled. 
Doubt of any sort was commonly foreign to Mr. Sturde- 
vant; but he was human and fifty, and when any man is 
past his youth he cannot look into his mirror without 
dreading to see a grisly stranger reflected there. But Mr. 
Sturdevant recognized himself once again; his was that 
top-shaped head, domed above, bellying at the cheeks, 
ending in a pointed peg of iron-gray beard. The large and 
hazel eyes in the mirror looked out reassuringly at Mr. 
Sturdevant, telling him that he was himself. The domestic 
goat, Capra hircus, is in many ways the most exemplary 
and admirable of animals. It is independent-minded 
without being brash; it does not blench when it fronts 
abysses, and it does not suffer in self-esteem when it lifts 
its hazel eyes and measures mountains; it has poise 


le Morrow 


GRUGER 


always, everywhere. These remarks are } 
here, at a cost of seeming irrelevance, to t 
that it may be now said without offen 
indeed, even with an evident will to 
ment—that Mr. Sturdeyant, his stance 
bodiedness and slender-shankedness, his briskn 
poise and his embracing and appraising gaze wi 
niscent not a little of the domestic goat. 

Mr. Sturdevant—having first put on his trou 
waistcoat of watered black silk and his dinner - 
descended to the parlor floor of his residence and 
straight-backed chair at the front parlor window 
also a back parlor. The windowless alley bety 
parlors was known as the music room. His ho 
fifteen feet wide and seventy feet long, with wil 
the ends only. It was four stories high, with tw 
ceilings, and the dining room was in the baseme 
Mr. Sturdevant—if he felt sleepy immediately aft 
and wished to retire—was obliged to exert a fo 
thousand six hundred and sixty foot pounds 
lift himself into bed; he weighed one hundred and 
five pounds. The house was thirty-five years 
architect had long since gone to his reward, if 
Sturdevant was dissatisfied with this house, and h 
to sell it; but he had paid nineteen thousand do 
cash for it, and when the local real-estate deal 


would not believe him for a moment. So he 
trusting to catch an innocent purchaser. 

The neighborhood had changed. In the ro 
houses across the street from him as he looke¢ 
parlor window there had been an imposing row 0 
substantial owners when he bought into the neigh 
Now there was a row of landladies, most of wl 
their basements to. tailors and launderers am 
plumbers. In the old days the houses had been spi 
span \and had looked as if nobody lived in them. he 
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yeitants popped in and out as modestly as burglars, 
diobody but their several selves knew what went on 
hd their shrouded windows. Nothing but handker- 
ie. drying on windowpanes hid the domestic interiors 
w When the weather was fine, half the windows framed 
ming persons leaning out to see and to bask and to 
51 to the old-clothes man strolling watchfully by with 
, Ided newspaper and his half dozen hats; when the 
aier was hot, the roomers swarmed out and sat on the 
es, each roomer on his own mat. 
Tere was one house of the row that was not a rooming 
u, and that one was worse; it was tenanted by the 
kkao Club, the local organization of Tammany Hall; 
> eighborhood of the Eskimo Club did much to induce 
re jturdevant to accept a loss of ten thousand dollars. 
» owned at it now, at its garishly lit windows and at 
= pattering of idlers on its stoop. He frowned ab- 
edly. 
ball 2 half hour to kill, and he was killing it with the 
ht of the Japanese contract to get which he had 
iced halfway across the earth. 
; Tom Gentry came from the doorway of the Eskimo 
He greeted the idlers with a sociable grin and a 
of his hand, and then he looked over and perceived 
eitarched and upright Mr. Sturdevant sitting in his 
tr window. Tom ventured an uncertain nod, but Mr. 
evant looked right through him and saw a thousand 
piese roofs in the act of perishing for the want of a 
ki plastic slate. 
\. Sturdevant’s face relaxed and. Tom was encour- 
e| He descended to the street, crossed it and mounted 
rsturdevant’s stoop. 
* gentleman to see you, sir,’ said Mr. Sturdevant’s 
s\irs girl, after answering the door. 
“h? Show him in, Annie,” said Mr. 
rgening. 
omas Jefferson Gentry—Big Tom Gentry of the 
nany club—strode in and met Mr. Sturdevant in the 
idle of the front parlor. 
“ello, Sturdevant,’ said Tom, shaking hands with 
aliness. “Thought I’d run in on you for a minute. 
aknow me, don’t you?” 


Sturdevant, 


| 


“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Sturdevant cordially. 
“Pardon me, won’t you?—but the name escapes me fora 
moment. Your face is quite familiar to me.’ 

“Gentry—Tom Gentry.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Mr. Gentry. Sit Howe won’t you? 
Smoke? I was just about to light a cigar.” 

They sat down. Mr. Sturdevant kept nodding his head 
with a fixed smile, and tried to remember where in the 
deuce he had seen this young man before. Tom puffed the 
fine cigar and relaxed in the sunshine of Mr. Sturdevant’s 
steady smile. 

His only object in coming was to establish a friendly 
acquaintance, and he had succeeded in that. Mr.. Sturde- 
vant beamed with constantly lessening effulgence on this 
visitor, and waited in a pointed silence for him to announce 
the object of his coming. 

“What do you think of this weather?” said Tom at 
length, offering a topic. 

“‘T think it’s very promising, Mr. Gentry.” 

“You don’t think we’ll have rain, do you?” 

“No-o,” said Mr. Sturdevant, lifting his eyes to the 
ceiling. ‘I don’t think we'll have rain.” 

“Neither do I,” said Tom, and he leaned back to puff 
his cigar in peace. But he took pity on Mr. Sturdevant 
when he saw that his host was casting about fruitlessly 
for a word wherewith to beguile his guest, and he said to 
him helpfully, ‘‘ Fine house you got here. Tell me, Sturde- 
vant, how do you get such a smooth finish on that wood- 
work?” 

“Nine coats of ” began Mr. Sturdevant. Then he 
stopped that and said, “Have I got your card, Mr. 
Gentry?” : 

“T don’t think you have,” said Tom, with obvious 
pleasure in the inquiry. ‘‘There it-is. Here, take a half 
dozen of them. If ever I can be of service to you, Sturde- 
vant, don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

““Ah, you are an attorney. I do seem to remember you 
now, in a way. I thought that perhaps you had some- 
thing special on your mind tonight, Mr. Gentry. Eh?” 

“Oh, no, not at all. I just dropped in to see you.” 

“That was very nice of you,” said Mr. Sturdevant 
sullenly. “Very, very nice, I’m sure.” 


It was again as a stop-gap that Tom said, ‘You take a 
great deal of interest in politics, I have no doubt.” 

“T take no interest in politics whatsoever,” said Mr. 
Sturdevant. 

“You don’t say! I happened to notice that you’d 
registered as a Democrat, but I know you don’t belong to 
the club.” 

“What club, sir?”’ 

“The Eskimo, across the street.” 

“That club, sir,” said Mr. Sturdevant stiffly, “is part 
and parcel of one of the worst aggregations of crooks and 
blacklegs in the United States. I need hardly tell you that 
I refer to Tammany Hall. Perhaps yoy intended no of- 
fense, but I don’t relish the suggestion that I am capable of 
allying myself with such associates.” 

“Oh, come, Sturdevant,” said Tom, spreading his hands. 
“You vote for Tammany’s candidates at election, don’t 
you? If you don’t, then you vote the Republican ticket 
or you don’t vote at all. And supposing Tammany Hall 
is all you say it is—which it isn’t—it’s the organization of 
the Democratic Party in New York City, and every 
Democrat ought to belong to it, and then he’d have a say, 
and he could help make it right. It just so happens that 
in New York City the ordinary folks are Democrats, and 
that gives us the edge, because they join the organization 
and get out and vote. That’s why the Republican machine 
is only a trailer here—because the silk-stocking crowd are 
Republicans, and they won’t join the organization. It 
just so happens that way here. Over in Philadelphia the 
big machine is Republican, and I hear it’s no rose ge- 
ranium in spite of the name. Political parties are six of 
one and half a dozen of the other; and if people like you, 
Sturdevant, responsible business men ot 

“Did you come here to talk politics, sir?”’ 

“Oh, no, not at all. I came here merely to make your 
acquaintance. You know, of course, that I am the captain 
of this election district— Democratic captain. My district 
takes in both sides of this street and ten houses on each 
avenue. You’re in my district, and I’m your captain; and 
it’s up to me to take care of you, since you’re a Democrat. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether you belong to the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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know what comes from Java. Recalling its 

long-time association with another island, 
Mocha was supposed to lie nearly thereabouts— 
within, say, easy percolating radius. Also in Java it was 
hoped that a sarong or two could be picked up as speci- 
mens of the batik work. This was a shrewd guess. 

In a dawn of silken softness, the ship, floating airily 
between two skies of molten silver and pale sapphire, came 
to anchor in the roads of Surabaya Harbor. Sampans and 
lighters of exotic build skimmed toward it from their lurk- 
ing places, and prominent on the after deck of the first 
lighter to tie up was a Javanese boatman in a sarong of 
undoubted batik. While his craft waited for its load he 
breakfasted. From a caldron of rice steaming above a 
brazier he filled his bowl and spiced it with a series of con- 
diments running a color scale from pale chrome through 
pink to purple. With slender fingers he deftly worked 
these pigments into his background, then, tossing back his 
turbaned head, with the same still-deft fingers he fed 
himself wads of the richly illustrated cereal. It was neatly, 
even daintily done. To the onlooker from the rail above, 
his score was perfect, not a grain of rice going amiss. Fin- 
ishing, he washed his bowl, his lips and his fingers, catlike 
in his cleanliness. 


Hye the untraveled except by hearsay 


Sarongs Enough for All 


iE THE quivering expectancy that he would once go 
wrong, at least partly wrong, with one of the fingered rice 
installments, his sarong of real batik had been forgotten. 
Now it was remembered because noticed by other people. 
“Hailed” is the better word. It was hailed with excited 
yawps and gurgles by three women, sensible enough in the 
more familiar affairs of life, who wished at once to be told 
if they couldn’t buy it—buy it suddenly. Probably, they 
conceded, it was not the only sarong in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Still, there might have been a run on the best ones 
and it was likely that no other could be so enchanting as 
this with its radiant pattern of 
birds and flowers. What was 
Malay for “‘How much?” And 
wouldn’t someone say it to the 
man before other connoisseurs 
spotted him? 

The someone who was urged 
to ask the man did some plain 
thinking, and said in part, 
“Would you go up to a workman 
at home and ask to buy his 
clothes for spot delivery? Do 
you think this lad with the sa- 
rong carriesaspare? Anyway, it’s 
like starting at home to buy up 
those overalls that have a large 
horse hitched to each leg, pulling 
and looking foolish because the 
things won’t give. Sarongs are 
common clothes here, so take 
your time. And speaking of sa- 
rongs cig 

He gestured toward an oncom- 
ing lighter, its deck lively with a 
dozen saronged figures; crossing 
its wake went a sampan with a 
holiday party all in sarongs. 

“And what’s this?”’ He paused 
totakefrom the politely extended 
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hand of a smiling Javanese who appeared from nowhere 
a card reading “‘Batikwerk de fijnste;”’ and from a-brisk- 
looking Chinese at. his side a card saying ‘Best High- 
toned Sarong Place.” : 

Beyond them two other merchants proffered cards 
and —— But from the other direction came a saronged 
and turbaned vender of the actual things. He carried all 
the sarongs a strong man would wish to hold up in the now 
tropic heat. Plainly there was going to be almost no trouble 
in ferreting out a sarong or two in Java. And, of course, the 


~ women who would have left the solitary boatman prac- ~~ 


tically destitute of apparel were now busy purchasing the 
entire stock of this forehanded vender. Yet, of course, 
they were not. With a heavy load of.them at hand, they 
became less feverish about sarongs, refusing even to haggle 
with the salesman as Hints to Tourists warned them to. 
They now seemed to believe that on shore the haggling 
would be better. 

A landing is made at a spot where, having gone very far 
west, we come to the East; a many and brightly colored, 
steaming, smelly East of comely brown people in sarongs 
or silken trousers and jacket; of barbers in little or noth- 
ing, attending clients by the wayside; of itinerant restau- 
rants where brown meat cakes sizzle over the brazier for 
squatting patrons; of kris and pottery and flower sellers; 
of slight but muscular bronze shoulders arched under 
yokes burdened at each end with baskets of strange fruits; 
a vivacious mélée of other little folk whose mission is not at 
once to be read, but who are going briskly about it. Appar- 
ently that Western religion of slowing up on the job has 
not yet been preached here. 

A motor car of a famous Occidental origin sounds the 
only sour note in the symphony. It is entered, and rattles 
off into more of the East, at first along a canal that does 
all any canal could be expected to do. The first glance 


A Canal in Batavia . 
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reveals it to be a community sewer, a forth 
sewer with no indirect nonsense of pluml 
It is at the same time a public laundry, ah 
ing place and an artery of traffic. Its wa 
opaque yellowish gray, is also used, without any 
prejudice, for drinking and cooking. None of the 
gossip about typhoid has reached its banks. It is aj) 
intimate canal. Sprightly banter flies from boatmen | 
bathers, laundresses and others who avail themselyi 
its many advantages. There is no crisis of the hom 
that may not be met here, spontaneously, without | 
effete trying for exclusiveness. 


The Scrambled Language of Java 


HEN we are in a broad street of Western aspect | 

signs a reminder that Java is not only the Pearl | 
Orient, the Garden of the East, but the pride of Holla | 
colonial empire in Asia, the most valued jewel of1 
Netherlands East Indies. The signs in Dutch at once ¢ 
gest this; one is quickly aware of the letter 7 lurkir| 
ambush to assault the eye. The Polynesian, when he] | 
day to spare—and when hasn’t he?—takes one of his 
long words, already distended with vowels, and inflat/ 
with a few more. If it has one a he gives it two; ifil 
two he gives it three, all in a row, and delightedly tata | 
time to sound each one. The Dutch, with less lei 
merely load a scatter gun with 7’s and fire at pe | 
their words. Of course a few have escaped. One can¢ 
at stoomwaschery; and telefoon merely looks foolish i i 
meager disguise. One can guess again at knee-brok w ! 
godoeren and sokjes; but how about rijswijk or smal 1 
sturdy words like altijd, zijn, or merely zij, or wij, 01) 
or bij, or mij, blijf, mijn, rijd, lijvig, krijt? One meaj 
sajy, is it nojt a bijt confusjing, jujst at firjst? 1¥ 
jevjer - 
From the broad street of white shops for white peor! 


street of hot dazzle, we reach the cool shadows of a | 
built close to the ground, with rooms open front and dl 
for the free run of such a& 
may stir. On the shaded s1 
floor before each room sleep i 
boy in charge. Long rows 01 ll 
bivouac mark the wings the li 
verge from the central office if 
cruelly rouse a sleeper anc’ 
mand what the card a 
ijswater. While we wait abe 

chorus of six Javanese girls ¢: 

to the veranda railing. The! 
charming of face, slender of 
and close-draped in sary 
They also wish to sell sari3 
They expose artful desigr/0 
deities, sacred birds, flo! 


laden groups are seen to | : 
wait just beyond. It is goii\! 
be positively easy to buy sat's 
in Java. A heavy price wil 


one cloth, and it is now rec 
that an importer at home?! 


A Native Surabaya Laundry 


uhree dollars, it is suspected that the shops will let 
an go for two-eighty. The veranda proves unre- 
pisive and the beauty chorus moves on in a color 
o._position that in New York would get a stage pro- 
ver talked about. 

Te go to the eetzhall, staffed by Javanese in natty 
wans and bare feet, and command the rijsttavel, 
rine easier said rice table. Rice is brought, from which 
nplate is filled. Meantime news of the order has been 
ced about and a line forms on the left. Fifteen tur- 
as are counted, worn by servitors bearing dishes, 
ding step by step to the diner as he chooses from 
a1. Itis perceived that the boatman of the morning 
2a rice table of his own. All his colors are here, of 
ddiment and sauce; but we are richer by jewels he 
iked—gems of fish, chicken, pork, shrimps, nuts, 
ziboo shoots, each fashioned by a lapidary. 

"he diner feels himself hypnotized to commit ex- 
ees. The procession requires six minutes to pass his 
i2n point and from each member he takes strange 
t products to heap over his defenseless rice. He 
wws he shouldn’t, but he has a feeling it would be 
Je to refuse even one of these paraders who have so 
»z marched in line. The battalion at last dispersed, 
éakes a fork as palette knife and composes his pic- 
u2, working pigments in to the rice background, 
rng novel color effects, lowering the tone of those that 
en garish, softening harsh outlines, rearranging perspec- 
1s of chicken, fish, pork, contrasting shrimp with bamboo 
rout. Then he eats and finds it good. 


Colorful Street Scenes in Surabaya 


fees is but one casualty, supposed, as the papers say, to 
have been the work of an incendiary. Little had the vic- 
i suspected that one tenderly pretty pigment could run 
crigh in calorific potency. The amount he took all but 
ycked the picture; enough, beyond a doubt, to smelt 
ton of the most refractory quartz—and in his boastful- 
moments he has never pretended to be asmelter. Tear- 
hded, he respectfully segregates what is probably a 
product of Java’s hottest volcano and cries out for the 
inken tarief, or wijnlisjt, as it is also known. Even if the 
i be Zondag, he will have a glajs or two of fijne rijnwijn, 
<he card has it, to quell the conflagration. He recovers 
sently and will later learn that rice table is Java’s best 
d offering. Otherwise there is but the standardized 
le d’hdte that spreads its tepid, tortured items over all 
/ropean menus. 
hen there is a chocolate-ijs or a vanilla-ijs and coffee, or 
‘fe as the Dutch prefer. As to Java’s coffee—yes and no. 
ry are brought the essence, had by dripping cold water 
1 ground coffee berries, a small quantity of which is 
Wposed to persuade a cup of hot water. If you get the 
t proportions, you have fair coffee, shot through 


with certain unfamiliar darts of taste. But if it is by 
so much as one electron of the essence too strong or 
too weak, you haven’t. More than often you haven’t. 
But who are we to disparage any real coffee after 
surviving Australia’s? 

Outside, we wave away fresh groups of cunningly 
posed sarong sellers and go off to see if a sarong or 
two may be had, by some happy chance, in Surabaya. 
From a wide avenue of the West we enter a narrow, 
winding street of the Orient, where sarongs are ap- 
parently spawned in numbers to supply the world. 
Little open-fronted shops flaunt them in a gorgeous 
panorama. But suspicion is aroused at the very 
entrance to this street. Its banners are hung with 
a calculation too apparent, its artistry is too precise. 
It is artful, and too artful, the low drab buildings 
curving off to a narrowed perspective, the street 
figures passing in an order obviously directed, the 
entrances and exits too effective to be spontaneous. 

The food venders arrantly pose beside their 
sizzling meats and the lank gray goat with foot-long 
pendent ears, ruminant in the incredible gay door- 
way of Phwa Chan Ying, Best Almond Co., is very 
falsely posing. It is all so good, oneshrewdly guesses 
that the backs of these little shops reveal the button 
lath and crumbling stucco edges of Hollywood and 
that a high-priced director has been needed to bring 
the street scene to such overelaborated perfection. 


Buffalo are Used for Farm Work in Java 


From an alley half the width of the narrow street 
come a dozen Javanese girls, in looks well up to the 
difficult Hollywood standard, and acting with even 
superior finesse. They are sarong-draped and the 
colors of these have been chosen by an artist to har- 
monize with the baskets of gay fruit they bear on 
their shoulders. Erectly they march, not in a too 
artificial line, but with a seeming carelessness that 
insures a triumph of ensemble. 

They turn out for a singing actor whose shoulder 
stick bends under a weight of pottery to match his 
brown torso shining with sweat. He is followed by 
one bearing a score of wicker cages that imprison 
cockatoos and singing birds. His largest cage confines 
a white rooster devoid of decorative touches and song- 
less, but indignant about something. Follows one 
with six large armchairs that a director has somehow 
fastened attractively to his shoulders; another with 
a burden of colored sirups and a block of ice fast 
yielding, but still defiant; another trudging under a 
hundredweight of mere coal; and one between two 
swaying cylindrical baskets from the tops of which 
bubble the russet heads of live chickens in a bouquet 
effect. 

Above the rhythmic scuffle of bare feet is a har- 
mony of shrill cries and silver bells. The set has cost 
money, and farther up the street some handsome 
wretch of a leading man must be getting on with a 
drama of passion in the little closed spaces. We look 
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knowingly about for grinding cameras and the tense master 
genius with putties and megaphone, But he is not to be 
found, nor his cameras, and this unbelievable harmony of 
line and color and grouping is all true and merely com- 
monplace. And all of Java—for even where not so con- 
tracted it is all like this street—has no dissonance of color, 
no inharmony of line, that is not of Western origin. Even 
the abundant squalor is never inartistic. 


How to Know the Batik Patterns 


HE sarong shops are looted of art treasures—such as 
worn by the picture people in the street—at prices per- 
ceptibly this side of nothing. By now the Western buyers 
are expertly haggling for ten or twenty cent reductions if 
enough are taken for a set of living-room curtains, and 
they are glibly identifying patterns. There is the Djokja 
batik, on a blue or brown base, with terrifying gods, 
broken-jointed dancers and the grandest elephants ever 
pictured. There is the Pekalongan, on a white base, with 
many-hued birds and rioting blossoms; the Surakarta 
with its light-brown coloring; the Preanger, vivacious with 
red, orange and blue. It is when as much as three dollars is 
demanded for one of these that the haggling is on, as if 
they were mere strips of printed calico and not the fruit of 
long and tedious toil by an artist who has had to draw the 
design, cover it with hot wax, dip the cloth in paint of the 
base color, repeat this process until all the colors have 
been grounded, then apply skillful finishing touches 
by more handwork. Never, probably, has a full three 
dollars bought so much value in any art. 

Back at the hotel, eight sarong merchants squat 
hopefully by the veranda rail. They do business too. 
Now thata start has been made, sarong buying is proved 
to bea vice, and those who pander to it will never be 
far off. Each morning, outside his door, the visitor 
will find venders of sorts; sellers of mangosteens, the 
world’s only perfect fruit, so delicate it cannot survive 
exile; sellers of musical instruments contrived from 
bamboo, who will play on them and be overcome by 
their music to a point where only dancing brings 
relief; sellers of the kris with a poisoned blade, the 
kris having a sharpened wiggle for a blade that would 
cut a curly aperture in the person, and being a utensil 
not advisable to use except in the arbitration of really 
serious disputes. And there will be impresarios seeking 
profitable engagement for their fighting rams, their rac- 
ing oxen, their fighting doves. But whatever the wares 
or entertainment proffered, the vender of sarongs will 
always bein the crowd. Entering any village, the batik 
factory is on the first corner to the right. In Central 
Java a lofty cliff is shown over which a horseman once 
galloped to his death a thousand feet below. It is said 

(Continued on Page 117) 


Al Javanese Water Carrier 


the first time she was only ten years old, AF 

but after she went back to New York the 
man who worked around the place said that the 
sand dunes would never be the 
same again. She had spoiled 
them. When she left, everything 
on Montauk Point seemed sad 
and futile and broken and old. 
Even the gulls wheeled about 
less enthusiastically, as if they 
missed the brown, hardy little 
girl with big eyes who played 
barefoot in the sand. 

The years bleached out Fifi’s 
tan and turned her a pale-pink 
color, but she still managed to 
spoil many places and plans for 
many hopeful men. So when at 
last it was announced in the best 
newspapers that she had concen- 
trated on a gentleman named 
Van Tyne everyone was rather 
glad that all the sadness and 
longing that followed in her wake 
should become the responsibility 
of one self-sacrificing individual; 
not better for the individual, but 
for Fifi’s little world very much 
better indeed. 

The engagement was not an- 
nounced on the sporting page, 
nor even in the help-wanted 
column, because Fifi’s family be- 
longed to the Society for the 
Preservation of Large Fortunes; 
and Mr. Van Tyne was de- 
scended from the man who acci- 
dentally founded that society, 
back before the Civil War. It 
appeared on the page of great 
names and was illustrated by a 
picture of a cross-eyed young 
lady holding the hand of a sav- 
age gentleman with four rows of 
teeth. That was how their pic- 
tures came out, anyhow, and 
the public was pleased to know 
that they were ugly monsters 
for all their money, and every- 
one was satisfied allaround. The 
society editor set up a column 
telling how Mrs. Van Tyne 
started off in the Aquitania wear- 
ing a blue traveling dress of 
starched felt with around square 
hat to match; and so far as hu- 
man events can be prophesied, 
Fifi was as good as married; or, 
as not a few young men consid- 
ered, as bad as married. 

“An exceptionally brilliant 
match,” remarked Aunt Cal on 
the eve of the wedding, as she sat 
in her house on Montauk Point 
and clipped the notice for the 
cousins in Scotland, and then 
she added abstractedly, ‘‘All is 
forgiven.” 

“Why, Cal!’’ cried Aunt Josephine. “What do you 
mean when you say all is forgiven? Fifi has never injured 
you in any way.” 

“In the past nine years she has not seen fit to visit us 
here at Montauk Point, though we have invited her over 
and over again.” 

“But I don’t blame her,”’ said Aunt Josephine, who was 
only thirty-one herself. ‘‘What would a young pretty girl 
do down here with all this sand?”’ 

“We like the sand, Jo.” 

“But we’re old maids, Cal, with no vices except ciga- 
rettes and double-dummy mah-jongg. Now Fifi, being 
young, naturally likes exciting, vicious things—late hours, 
dice playing, all the diversions we read about in these 
books.” 

She waved her hand vaguely. 

“T don’t blame her for not coming down here. 
in her place ie 

What unnatural ambitions lurked in Aunt Jo’s head were 
never disclosed, for the sentence remained unfinished. The 
front door of the house opened in an abrupt, startled way, 
and a young lady walked into the room in a dress marked 
“Paris, France.” 


\ N 7 HEN Fifi visited her Long Island aunts VD 
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Into the Darkness. 
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““Oh, I like him physically,” remarked 
coolly. Her aunts started in unison. “By 
was just Oh, too perfect, too new; — 
they’d fooled. over him at the factory for a | 

time and put special curtan 
him ——” 


The Fog Had Blown Back to Sea, and as They Came in Sight of the House the Lamps Were Glowing Out 


““Good evening, dear ladies,” she cried, smiling radiantly 
from one to the other. “I’ve come down here for an indefi- 
nite time in order to play in the sand.” 

Bal sey hs 

ce Fifi ! ” 

“Aunts!” 

“But, my dear child,” cried Aunt Jo, “I thought this 
was the night of the bridal dinner.”’ 

“Tt is,’ admitted Fifi cheerfully. ‘But I didn’t go. I’m 
not going to the wedding either. I sent in my regrets 
today.” 

It was all very vague; but it seemed, as far as her aunts 
could gather, that young Van Tyne was too perfect— 
whatever that meant. After much urging Fifi finally ex- 
plained that he reminded her of an advertisement for a 
new car. 

‘““A new car?” inquired Aunt Cal, wide eyed. 
new car?” 

_ “Any new car.” 
“Do you mean —— 
Aunt Cal blushed. 
“‘T don’t understand this new slang, but isn’t there some 

part of a car that’s called the—the clutch?” 


“What 
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On the Porch Waited an Immaculate Girl in a Gleaming White Dress 


fire, under the impression that Fifi’s flight would be rect 


Aunt Jo had visions of ab} | 
leather sheik. 

“* _____ and balloon tires | 
permanent shave. He was! 
civilized for me, Aunt Cal.” 
sighed. ‘I must be one o| 
rougher girls, after all.” 

She was as immaculate | 
dainty sitting there as th| 
she were the portrait of ay) 
lady and about to be hun| 
the wall. But underneath| 
cheerfulness her aunts saw | 
she was in a state of hyste; 
excitement, and they pers; 
in suspecting that somet; 
more definite and shamefu 
the matter. 

“But it isn’t,’ insisted | 
“Our engagement was) 
nounced three months ago,| 
not a single chorus girl has | 
George for breach of pro: 
Notone! He doesn’t use ali! 
in any form except as hairt | 
Why, we’ve never even {; 
reled until today!’ 

““You’ve made a serious | 
take,”’ said Aunt Cal. 

Fifi nodded. 

“T’m afraid I’ve broker | 
heart of the nicest man I ) 
met in my life, but it can) 
helped. Immaculate! || 
what’s the use of being imn) 
late when, no matter how | 
you try, you can’t be ha 
immaculate as your hush) 
And tactful? George coul| 
troduce Mr. Trotzky to 
-Rockefeller and there wou 
be a single blow. But af 
certain point, I want to ha} 
the tact in my family, and. 
him so. I’ve never left a! 
practically at the church )} 
before, so I’m going to stay 
until everyone has had a | 
to forget.” 

And stay she did—rath | 
the surprise of her aunts,/ 
expected that next mornin } 
would rush wildly and rem 
fully back to New York. } 
appeared at breakfast very | 
and fresh and cool, and as th} 
she had slept soundly all 1 
and spent the day reclinin 
der ared parasol beside thes 
dunes, watching the Atl 
roll in from the east. Hert 
intercepted the evening ] 
and burnt it unseen in the 


in red headlines across the front page. They accepte 
fact that Fifi was here, and except that Aunt Jo was ine 
to go mah-jongg without a pair when she specula' 
the too perfect man, their lives went along very 1 
same. But not quite the same. 

“What’s the matter with that niece of yourn?’ 
manded the yardman gloomily of Aunt Jos 
“What’s a young pretty girl want to come and hide h 
down here for?” 

“My niece is resting,” declared Aunt J osepine 

“Them dunes ain’t good for wore-out people,”’ obj: 
the yardman, soothing his head with his fingers. c , 


parasol and like to beat one down, she got so mad | 
Some day she’s going to notice how many of them 
are, and all of a sudden go loony. ” He sniffed. “And 
what kind of a proposition we going to have on our 
» “That will do, Perey,” snapped Aunt Jo. “Go 
your business. I want ten: pounds of broken-uj D | 
rolled into the front walk.” cre | 

“What’ll I do with that parasol?”’ he demanded 
picked " the pieces.”’ I 
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‘t’s not my parasol,” said Aunt Jo tartly. “You can 
ik the pieces and roll them into the front. walk too.” 

Ad so the June of Fifi’s abandoned honeymoon drifted 
wy, and every morning her rubber shoes left wet foot- 
ris along a desolate shore at the end of nowhere. For a 
h2 she seemed to thrive on the isolation, and the sea 
iri blew her cheeks scarlet with health; but after a week 
acpassed, her aunts saw that she was noticeably restless 
adless cheerful even than when she came. 

“'m afraid it’s getting on your nerves, my dear,” said 
ub Cal one particularly wild and windy afternoon. ‘“‘ We 
»y to have you here, but we hate to see you looking so 
i© Why don’t you ask your mother to take you to Eu- 
x, for the summer?”’ 

‘furope’s too dressed up,”’ objected Fifi wearily. ‘‘I 
«it here where everything’s rugged and harsh and rude, 
k the end of the world. If you don’t mind, I’d like to 
a longer.” 

fie stayed longer, and seemed to grow more and more 
incholy as the days slipped by to the raucous calls of 
gulls and the flashing tumult of the waves along the 
ue. Then one afternoon she returned at twilight from 
longest of her long walks with a strange derelict of a 
2. And after one look at him her aunts thought that the 
yener’s prophecy had come true and that solitude had 
rien Fifi mad at last. 


’ 


iI 


“E WAS a very ragged wreck of a man as he stood in 
.. the doorway on that summer evening, blinking into 
ut Cal’s eyes; rather like a beach comber who had 
adered accidentally out of a movie of the South Seas. 
vis hands he carried a knotted stick of a brutal} treach- 
(s shape. It was a murderous-looking stick, and the 
gt of it caused Aunt Cal to shrink back a little into the 
in. 

fi shut the door behind them and turned to her aunts 
;/ this were the most natural occasion in the world. 
This is Mr. Hopkins,” she announced, and then turned 
yer companion for corroboration. “Or is it Hopwood?”’ 
Hopkins,”’ said the man hoarsely. ‘Hopkins.’ 

ifi nodded cheerfully. 

’ve asked Mr. Hopkins to dinner,” she said. 

here was some dignity which Aunt Cal and Aunt 
):phine had acquired, living here beside the proud sea, 
1, would not let them show surprise. The man was a 
st now; that was enough. But in their hearts all was 
ynoil and confusion. They would have been no more 


surprised had Fifi brought in a many-headed monster out 
of the Atlantic. 

“Won’t you—won’t you sit down, Mr. Hopkins?” said 
Aunt Cal nervously. 

Mr. Hopkins looked at her blankly for a moment, and 
then made a loud clicking sound in the back of his mouth. 
He took a step toward a chair and sank down on its gilt 
frailty as though he meant to annihilate it immediately. 
Aunt Cal and Aunt Josephine collapsed rather weakly on 
the sofa. 

“Mr. Hopkins and I struck up an acquaintance on the 
beach,” explained Fifi. ‘“He’s been spending the summer 
down here for his health.” 

Mr. Hopkins fixed his eyes glassily on the two aunts. 

“I come down for my health,’’ he said. 

Aunt Cal made some small sound; but recovering herself 
quickly, joined Aunt Jo in nodding eagerly at the visitor, 
as if they deeply sympathized. 

“Yeah,” he repeated cheerfully. 

“He thought the sea air would make him welland strong 
again,” said Fifi eagerly. ‘‘That’s why he came down here. 
Isn’t that it, Mr. Hopkins?” 

“You said it, sister,” agreed Mr. Hopkins, nodding. 

“So you see, Aunt Cal,” smiled Fifi, “you and Aunt Jo 
aren’t the only two people who believe in the medicinal 
quality of this location.” 

“No,” agreed Aunt Cal faintly. “‘There are—there are 
three of us now.” 

Dinner was announced. ° 

“Would you—would you’”’—Aunt Cal braced herself 
and looked Mr. Hopkins in the eye—‘‘would you like to 
wash your hands before dinner?”’ 

“Don’t mention it.” Mr. Hopkins waved his fingers at 
her carelessly. 

They went in to dinner, and after some furtive backing 
and bumping due to the two aunts trying to keep as far as 
possible from Mr. Hopkins, sat down at table. 

“Mr. Hopkins lives in the woods,” said Fifi. ‘‘He has a 
little house all by himself, where he cooks his own meals 
and does his own washing week in and week out.” 

“How fascinating!’’ said Aunt Jo, looking searchingly 
at their guest for some signs of the scholarly recluse. 
“Have you been living near here for some time?”’ 

“Not so long,’ he answered witha leer. “‘But I’mstuck 
on it, see? I’ll maybe stay here till I rot.” 

“Are you—do you live far away?’’ Aunt Cal was won- 
dering what price she could get for the house at a forced 
sale, and how she and her sister could ever bear to move. 


“Just a mile down the line. This is a pretty gal 
you got here,” he added, indicating their niece with his 
spoon. 

“Why—yes.” The two ladies glanced uneasily at Fifi. 

“Some day I’m going to pick her up and run away with 
her,” he added pleasantly. 

Aunt Cal, with a heroic effort, switched the subject away 
from their niece. They discussed Mr. Hopkins’ shack in the 
woods. Mr. Hopkins liked it well enough, he confessed, 
except for the presence of minute animal life, a small fault 
in an otherwise excellent habitat. 

After dinner Fifi and Mr. Hopkins went out to the 
porch, while her aunts sat side by side on the sofa turning 
over the pages of magazines and from time to time glancing 
at each other with stricken eyes. That a savage had a few 
minutes since been sitting at their dinner table, that he 
was now alone with their niece on the dark veranda—no 
such terrible adventure had ever been allotted to their 
prim, quiet lives before. 

Aunt Cal determined that ‘at nine, whatever the conse- 
quences, she would call Fifi inside; but she was saved this 
necessity, for after half an hour the young lady strolled in 
calmly and announced that Mr. Hopkins had gone home. 
They looked at her, speechless. 

“Fifi!” groaned Aunt Cal. ‘My poor child! 
and loneliness have driven you insane!”’ 

“We understand, my dear,”’ said Aunt Jo, touching her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘It’s our fault for letting you 
stay. A few weeks in one of those rest-cure places, or per- 
haps even a good cabaret, will ——”’ 

“What do you mean?” Fifi looked from one to the 
other in surprise. ‘Do you mean you object to my bring- 
ing Mr. Hopkins here?”’ 

Aunt Cal flushed a dull red and her lips shut tight to- 
gether. 

“*Object’ is not the word. You find some horrible, 
brutal roustabout along the beach ——’”’ 

She broke off and gave a little cry. The door had swung 
open suddenly and a hairy face was peering into the room. 

“T left my stick.” 

Mr. Hopkins discovered the unpleasant weapon leaning 
in the corner and withdrew as unceremoniously as he had 
come, banging the door shut behind him. Fifi’s aunt sat 
motionless until his footsteps left the porch. Then Aunt 
Cal went swiftly to the door and pulled down the latch. 

“T don’t suppose he’ll try to rob us tonight,’”’ she said 
grimly, “because he must know we’ll be prepared. But I’ll 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Sorrow 


She Broke Off and Gave a Little Cry. 


The Door Had Swung Open Suddenly and a Hairy Face Was Peering Into the Room 


Europe. Abode of half-barbarian 

peoples fired by crude ambitions 
and cursed by savage blood feuds, the 
Balkans are a permanent political storm 
center lying like a perpetual thunder- 
cloud on Europe’s southeastern horizon. 
Here the late war began, and here new 
wars may well arise. In fact, the most 
ominous feature of the situation is that, 
as a result of the late war, Europe’s 
Wild East has spread far beyond its 
former borders. Instead of being con- 
fined to the Balkan Peninsula, as it was 
before 1914, it now stretches over most 
of East Central Europe, which has been 
both politically and spiritually Balkan- 
ized. 

The Balkan Peninsula is the eastern- 
most of the three great projections which 
jut out from the continent of Europe 
southward into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Much larger than Italy and somewhat 
larger than Spain, the Balkan Peninsula 
differs from them in both its shape and 
its internal structure. To begin with, it 
is separated from the European land 
mass not by definite mountain chains 
like the Alps and Pyrenees, but by broad 
rivers and marshy plains. Again, the 
Balkan Peninsula is neither a plateau 
like Spain nor a well-defined land like 
Italy, but is rather an irregular mass of 
rugged highlands crisscrossed by short 
mountain ranges which run in every di- 
rection and break up the land surface 
into many disconnected regions. Lastly, 
the Balkan Peninsula is closely con- 


ihe Balkans are the Wild East of | 


nected with both Europe and Asia. Geographically, it is 
merely the European section of a Eurasian land bridge, 
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divided from the Asiatic section—the peninsula of Asia_ religion and culture. 


Minor—by a water rift in places only about a mile wide. 


The Battleground of the Ages 


EOGRAPHICAL location and internal structure com- 

bine to make the Balkan Peninsula a region of contend- 
ing forces. A borderland between Europe and Asia, streams 
of human migration have poured into the Balkans from 
both continents. Indeed, though geographically part of 
Europe, the Balkan Peninsula is more open to Asiatic than 
to European penetration, because its rivers and valleys run 
eastward or southward, while its mountains run in ways 


which hinder com- 
munication with 
the north and 
west. Thus turn- 
ing its back on 
Europe and look- 
ing toward Asia, 
the Balkan Pen- 
insula has con- 
tinually invited 
settlement from 
Asia, and it is 
therefore only 
naturale that 
Asiatic races, re- 
ligions and cul- 
tures should have 
invaded the Bal- 
kans at various 
times, while it is 
equally natural 
that Europe 
should have 
fiercely resisted 
these Asiatic in- 
vasions. Thus 
fated to be the 
borderland and 
battleground of 
two continents, 
the Balkans have 
been predestined 
to chronic turmoil 
and unrest. 

The one thing 
which might have 
averted these mis- 
fortunes would 
have been the rise 


of a strong, stable 
people which 
could have welded 
the Balkans into 
a political unity 
and kept out for- 
eign invaders. 
But that was 
made almost im- 
possible by the 
peninsula’s inter- 
nal structure. 
Broken up by its 
mountains into 
many distinct re- 
gions more or less 
isolated from one 
another, it was not 
suited to political 
unity. 

The Balkan 
peoples have 
therefore natu- 
rally tended to 
form many sepa- 
rate groups, and 
every new stream 
of invasion has 
tended to concen- 
trate in some par- 
ticular region in- 
stead of spreading 
widely over the 
peninsula. 


That has made the situation steadily more complex by 
adding new groups sharply marked off in blood, speech, 
In the course of time, to be sure, 
these various factors have spread and blended. But they 


have done so only partly and very unequally. Strange 


combinations have resulted; race, language, religion and 


culture have become crisscrossed in truly extraordinary 
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fashion. Thus a sort of vicious circle has been set up; 
instead of evolving toward unity and stability, the Balkan 
Peninsula has becorne ever more disunited and unstable— 
which has made it less able to resist foreign invasions, 
which have further increased disunion. The significance of 
all this can be grasped by a glance at Balkan history. 
The earliest inhabitants of the Balkans whom we can 
identify with reasonable certainty were of Mediterranean 


A Group of Rumanian Peasants 
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stock. They occupied the southern 
of the peninsula in very early ti 
though they seem to have disposse 
still earlier stocks of whom practi 
nothing is known. It was these slender, dark-complexi 
Mediterraneans who were the primitive Greeks and 
created the prehistoric civilizations of Crete and Mye 
About 3000 years ago a series of Nordic invasions occu 
which changed the situation. These Nordics conqu 
the Southern Balkans and settled down as masters. Hy 
describes the first results. | 
Homeric Greece was ruled by an upper caste of, 
blond Nordics, the mass of their subjects being small, 
Mediterraneans. Later on a partial fusion of the two) 
produced the Hellas of classic times and created 
brilliant civilization which is Hellas’ undying glory. | 
However, it is interesting to note how essentially Ba 
was the situation. The broken character of the cou 
prevented political union. Ancient Greece was diy 
into many small states inhabited by Mediterraneans 
Nordics in varying proportions, and differing mark 
from one another in temperament and culture. Disu 
was in fact Hellas’ undoing. Classic Greece tore its¢ 
pieces by its domestic quarrels and fell under the rule; 
northern neighbors. These neighbors were vigorous t| 
of Nordic stock, akin to the Nordic invaders of Gr: 
who had settled the northern portion of the Ba 
Peninsula and had been welded into a powerful stz. 
Macedon—by a dynasty culminating in Alexander| 
Great. Alexander founded a mighty empire stretchin | 
into Asia, but it broke up with his death and the Bal. 
again fell into confusion until conquered by Rome. 


' 


The Seat of the Byzantine Empire 


OME gave the Balkans political unity and peace | 
when Rome declined, the Balkans were overwhelm | 
misfortunes which have continued to the present daj) 
series of barbarian invasions swept the Balkans fror| 
to end, destroying classic civilization and wiping out | 
of the old population. These barbarian invaders we 
various racial stocks, some being of European and 0 | 
of Asiatic blood. Alpine Slavs were the most numi) 
element, and it is Slav blood which has ever since bee! 
predominant Balkan strain. However, the Slavs fo) 
separate groups, mixed with the older populations’ 
with Asiatic invaders in varying proportions, and ther) 
formed no cement of political cohesion. Meanwhill| 
older population had stood its ground at various pi | 
especially at Constantinople, which became the seat ¢) 
so-called Byzantine Empire—Greek in speech and cu! 
though extending into Asia Minor and inhabited by a} 
mixed population. Throughout the Middle Ages) 
Balkans were ) 
by complic} 
struggles bet } 
the Byzan') 
and the va) 
Slav peoples | 
the Byzan! 
Empire dec} 
the Slav gt 
built up barb | 
empires of § 
own, though ° 
soon broke || 
into the cht 
Balkan turm 
Then, abou) 
years ago, B: 
tines and }t 
were alike '« 
whelmed tk 
mighty wav) 
Asiatic conqu 
the Otto: 
Turks. Fore 
turies the Bis 
Peninsula la; 
der Turkish ! 
But the T! 


a 


contrary, — 
merely introc? 
new compa 
and sowed! 
seeds of ful 
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- ENTHUSIASTIC attendant of the 
two-a-day once said that vaudeville 
« was the source, the mainspring of the 
nican theater. And though there may 
;great many devotees of the theater 
jare inclined to consider that statement 
trle far-fetched, a glance at the list of 
ns on our stage today might prove the 
» orenearly right than wrong. Thissame 
aa an excess of zeal said that to the 
mican public vaudeville occupies much 
2 me position that subsidized opera does 
te public of Italy; that in vaudeville 
» the masses can be certain of finding 
1; they want for what they can pay. 
Fiwever you may feel on that subject, it 
tie that vaudeville has brought to the 
nrican people a great many splendid 
ins that they would not otherwise have 
e able to have—either through a disin- 
ntion on their own part or because of 
o.bitive cost. There are a great many 
ale who, although they couldn’t be 
azed to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
eelighted to listen to the singing of some 
e.tic star who is sandwiched between a 
apy dancing act and a hilarious comedy 
1. Then again, it may cost too much to 
tid a performance of some visiting for- 
riballet, but when the premiére danseuse 
jat ballet makes a vaudeville tour be- 
sailing for home, it is quite possible to 
2er, along with seven or eight other acts, 
© reasonable sum. 


Lingua Vaudevilliana 


}UDEVILLE draws its personnel from 
very other branch of the theater, and 
1e same time, as a recompense, it sup- 

i every other branch of the the- 

e with fresh talent. Hardly 

ynth goes by without some 

\ discovery being made 
. former vaudevillian 

1 has made a great 

yess in musical 

iedy, the dra- 
aic stage, and 
rtimes even the 

a and con- 

’ And on the 

Ir hand, there 
carcely a 

»< that does 

) see some 

\ illustrious 

ie from the 
‘n of musi- 

comedy, 

ya. or the 
na enrolled 
the lists of 

‘leville. 
‘audeville per- 

ners might be 

‘ied into three 

21 groups: The 
ular, steadfast 

Jevillians, who play 

ireuits over and over 

‘n year after year; the 

le whose time is divided 

it evenly between the legiti- 
ce stage and vaudeville; and 

Neer from the legitimate 
e and the movies, who spend 
'w weeks, or at the most a 

‘months, in vaudeville for the 


ose of cleaning up a nice bit of money while waiting 
4 new play or picture. The essential vaudevillian, who 
be drawn from either the first or the second group, is 
‘class by himself. There is no one in the world quite 
him. He looks different from any other kind of person, 
clothes are different, his point of view is unique. He 
1 has a language all his own, with a strange and won- 
ul vocabulary. Walter J. Kingsley, a theatrical man 
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Dorothy Jardon, Who Flits 
Back and Forth Between 
Grand Opera and Vaudeville 
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FIRST VAUDEVILLIAN: Me and the wiff 
caught that Whoozis dame’s act in the deuce 
spot at the Franklin. She cracked wise to 
the stage manager to be ready for a lotta 
bows, but she did a mean flop. Her routine’s 
just a lotta apple sauce she’s copped offa 
other comics, an’ her pipes are somethin’ 
fierce. The little woman just laffed herself 
sick. You know the Whoosiz jane always 
high-hatted us in the three-a-day an’ it was 
the cat’s earmuffs for us to see her die in 
the big time. 

SECOND VAUDEVILLIAN (absent-mindedly) : 
Yeh? Yuh shoulda saw us in Poughkeepsie. 
We was the well-known wow! That’satough 
mob that sits on their hands, but the wiff 
an’ me warmed ’em up with a routine of 
buck-an’-wing, a ditty and a sure-fire gag 
from burlekew. The manager comes back 
an’ sez: ‘‘Can that blue wheeze.”’ But he 
laffed when he sez it, and we pulled it again 
that night. I’m tellin’ you the act was a 
panic; it knocked ’em dead. They’re still 
pickin’ ’em up from under the seats where 
we laid ’em. 


Never Upstage 


CTUALLY there seems to be very little 
in common between a regular actor and 
a vaudeville actor. The only time they seem 
to feel any sympathy toward each other is 
when they are faced with a common enemy: 
So many regular actors and actresses are 
inclined to act just about as much off the 
stage as on it. They are always aware of 
themselves, watching to see if they are mak- 
ing the right effect. Not the vaudevillian, 
though. His philosophy is “Be yourself.” 
He is above all things natural and forth- 
right. You can take him the way he is or 
leave him alone. He hates affectation and 
he cannot bear ritzy, upstage people. 
He is boastful as a child is boastful. He 
is always sure that he is the best acrobat 


of Vaudeville 


declares that if a layman were turned 
loose backstage in a vaudeville thea- 
ter, he would understand as little of 
the conversation as if he were sud- 
denly cast away upon a cannibal 
island. Just in case you should ever 
find yoursélf in that predicament, 
here are a fewsamples of the vaude- 
ville language which may help 
you out: 


ALL WASHED Up—no further book- 

ing in sight. 

A FLop—terrible, a hopeless failure. 
ALL WET—the same, but worse. 
APPLE SAUCE—no sense to it. 

To Dim—playing to no applause. 
HANDCUFFED—an audience which 
won’t applaud. 4 

SITTING ON THEIR HANDS—the same. 
fi BrRoDIE—a complete and unmitigated 
op. 

A Beaton enthusiastic reception from 

the audience. 
A Panic—even better than that. 
A KnockouT—still better. 
A Wow —the final accolade. 
THE GRAND JuRY—the gallery crowd. 
FIsH—a poor act. 
A CHOOSER—a performer who steals material from 
other acts which have been watched for that purpose. 
BLUE— off-color lines or business. 
THE STICKS—small towns in the hinterlands. 
DEUCING—appearing second on the bill. 
EXcEss BAGGAGE—a nonprofessional wife who accom- 
panies her husband on tour. 
SHINE—a hick who thinks he’s an artist. 
DouGHDy—the weekly salary. 
SLEEPER JUMP—overnight railroad trip. 
MorcGuEe—a house that doesn’t do business. 
GUTTENBERG—an actor’s wardrobe. 
Doine A Hovupini—¢getting out of a tight place. 
DoING AN Eppim LEONARD—making a speech, singing old 
songs, etc., after the act is over, in response to applause. 
PAPER IN THE HoUSE—passes. 
SWELL PAIR OF PIPES—a good voice. 


has spent many years of his life among vaudevillians, 


atie sections of New York papers. 


who understands them as few people do, is at the pres- 
time compiling a dictionary of vaudeville words, sec- 
of which appear from week to week in the Sunday 
Mr. Kingsley 


Here is a conversation which might be overheard on 
the corner of Broadway and Forty-seventh Street, or 
State and Lake, or anywhere else that vaudevillians con- 
gregate. See if it means anything to you. 
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or the best hoofer or the best mammy singer 
in the business. If some other fellow is 
getting along better than he is it’s not be- 
cause the other fellow’s work is better, but 
because the other fellow has a pull with the booking office. 
It’s only a question of luck and pull, that’s all. 

This attitude, in spite of its externals, cannot be classi- 
fied as conceit in its ordinarily accepted meaning. In The 
Song and Dance Man, that wistful and moving piece of 
theatrical hokum by and with George M. Cohan, the 
essential vaudevillian stands perfectly revealed. He ex- 
plains the whole thing in a paragraph. It is not exactly 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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HE road was still there, a narrow yel- TD 
low score drawn vertically across-the k5 VW 
hill. Only after he had caught sight of oY 


it through the dirty window of the car was 
Adam Purdy quite aware that he had béen 
afraid, unreasonably, that it might be gone; as if roads were 
likely to disappear when a man’s back was turned! He got 
to his feet as the train jarred to a stop, and carried his yel- 
low satchel toward the door, where a: brakeman; shouting 
a contemptuous “ Millville— Millville!” from the corner of 
his mouth, seemed to penetrate his errand and to ridicule 
him for it. iS 

He was disposed, as he lowered himself from the awkward 
height of the step to a platform of broken planking, to 
ridicule himself. The station was even smaller and dingier 
than he had remembered it; the men_who stood about 
eyed him with dull distrustful curiosity, and one of them, 
leaning against the back of the bus at. the far side of the 
platform, jerked his head toward the open door with no 
offer to take the satchel. Adam Purdy stooped to enter the 
carryall and braced himself on the hard narrow seat, angry 
at himself for resenting a discourtesy he knew to be uncon- 
scious. There was a brief delay while a mail sack was trans- 
ferred; the driver demanded a quarter and slammed the 
door; the bus creaked and clattered through thick dust 
that rose in a hot and choking haze. ‘For some reason 
Purdy found the smell of it a medicine for his discontent; 
he knew how pleasantly soft and warm it would feel on bare 
feet, and how smoothly it would sift up between free toes. 
He moved his own reminiscently in the neat square-toed 
congress gaiters. 

He identified other smells—blackberries distilling on the 
roadside bushes under the upland sun, a breath of balsam 
that was almost the same and yet unmistakably different. 
He leaned out of the open window and saw the road that 
climbed the hill, less perpendicularly now that it was 
nearer, but still almost straight up and down. He could see 
the beckoning break in the sky line where it seemed to end, 
and mysteriously found himself again in humor for the 
adventure, forty years delayed. He called curtly to the 
driver. . 

“Stop at the corners. Leave my satchel at the hotel. 
T’ll be along later.” 

The man made no answer, but the bus halted at the 
crossroads where the main highway led along the valley 
floor to the spires and roofs of the village. Purdy stood 
ankle deep in dust until the bus passed a bend. Then, 
walking a little faster than was his habit, he struck up the 

° 


TLLUS TRATED 


_ He Kept the Road Open Through the Snow Until the Drifts Were Too Deep for His Horse to Break Them 


FF 
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beckoning ascent that lessened amiably as he reached it. 
There had been little travel here, he saw; the clay was 
baked firmly in the ruts of the last rain; he recognized an 
occasional dark streak as the scar of a locked wheel, sliding 
down; a glance over his shoulder at the sun told him that 
it was not much past ten. He verified it by his watch and 
was absurdly pleased to find that the trick had come back 
to him across the years as surely as the memory that dis- 
tinguished between blackberry and balsam. 

He could walk too—not withs the stiff-kneed, heel- 
hitting gait of pavements, but with the shambling, adap- 
tive stride of the fields. There was a kind of pleasure in 
every thrust of calf and thigh, the lift and swing between; 
already the air seemed different, penetrating to tingling 
places in his lungs that seemed to have waited forty years 
for the feel of it. He climbed steadily, unwearied as the 
rude track dipped and rose again, leading him on and up 
through the low overgrowth that had almost hidden the 
rotting stumps of the great pines he remembered. 

Here and there he came upon deserted farms, their little 
clearings overrun by the eager scrub, their buildings disin- 
tegrating among ancient fruit trees and forlorn lilac bushes. 
There was one that had fallen in upon itself, a vague mound 
under a mat of climbing roses, so that Purdy thought of 
flowers growing thirstily on.graves, and hurried past. It 
was noon when he came to an abrupt end of the road at 
rude pasture bars. beside a house that was manifestly 
inhabited. < ; 

He stopped, leaning against the bars and looking back 
over the sweep of the farther hills beyond the valley that 
had already hidden under the shoulder of the one he had 
climbed. He breathed in slow. deep inhalations, dimly proud 
of the conquered height, of the mysterious sense of un- 
wearied strength that seemed to mock the steep grade be- 
hind him. He turned to the house. 

It seemed to welcome and to beckon, a low square house 
of the familiar pattern, in decent paint and repair, although 
the fields above it had been abandoned like the-others to 
the encroaching growth of scrub. The porch faced the 
farther hills; an old wooden rocker with a cushion of 


faded red stood beside the open ‘door, and as Purdy stood’ 


hesitant in the path an old man, bent and twisted like the 
wind-tormented apple trees, cameslowly into view, shuffling 
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slippered feet and holding a rough ca'|l 
fore him in both hands. His eyes were | 
and faded, and Purdy was not suré| 
they saw him, although the old head 
a little and the figure stopped besi¢ 
chair. He could see a ceaseless sidewise oscillati, 
the sagging jaw. a 
“Ts this the end of the road?” 4, 
He spoke loudly, and at first he thought the othe 
not heard; the head moved from side to side and one 
ulous hand rose as if to steady it by a downward sti; 
motion over the short white beard. % 
“Road to Pokey Moonshine.” The voice quavere 
falsetto. “Used to be a sight of travel before folks t 
living down on the flats. Ph-h!” — eee 
Purdy seemed to share in the contempt of the wi 
sound for people who chose to stay on level lowland: 
there were hills and a road that climbed up over th 
a place called Pokey Moonshine. , P| 
“Could I get something to eat?” he asked, as if 
thing held in common with this shaking ancient war! 
the request. 
The old man stroked his beard uncertainly.. 
“Where you going?” ‘4 
Purdy understood it as in some sense an answer. 
“T’m going to Pokey Moonshine,” he declared 
name seemed to leave a taste on his lips. He repez 
under his breath. 2 i 
The other nodded. | 
“Some bread ’n’ milk in the kitchen. You cai 
yourself.”’ ; 
Adam Purdy cut thick slices from the loaf on thes 
ash bread board and broke them into a cracked blu 


“of milk. The smell of the low-ceiled kitchen was fr 


appetizing; the open doorway made him think of af 
frame. He shook his head at the thought; pictures v 
like that, not exactly. He frowned alittle. He did a 
to think about pictures—up here. ae 

He thanked the old man simply. The face did no 
from the prospect of the blue hills, but the voice spol 
wistful tremolo. aa 
- “Kind of hankered to go to Pokey Moonshine aga 
said. “It’s sightly, up yonder. Better ’n this.” 
. Purdy was unreasonably sorry about the road. ft 
kept it up the old fellow could have ridden up 0) 
Sightly. The word lodged in his mind; it found a ! 
force and meaning—a long time since he’d heard it, 
good aX He felt strangely young and strong as he 


ya the path of flat stones sunken in the shaggy turf-and 
d to nod a good-by to the old man. Queer that sixty 
ad seem like youth, when yesterday it had been so 
stily old. 
Je did not let down the pasture bars, but climbed them 
isly, aware even of an impulse to see whether he couldn’t 
ut over them, with one hand on the topmost. The old 
2 was easily followed up across the slope, although it 
masked, like the rest of-the field, under a close-bitten 
«so that it seemed to Adam Purdy like the ghost of a 
e, only haunting the scenes that had forgotten it. A 
rath paralleled it rudely, crossing and recrossing it, 
[wing it a few rods and veering away to slant back 
mer on. 
‘nere was a mild sting in the sun now, not unpleasant, 
ba he had taken off his heavy black coat. The path 
ped to a marshy hollow and slanted up a steeper rise 
smd; he climbed a fence and left the cattle track, to 
| w a fainter trail in the bed of the old highway, a path 
syund, it seemed, by intuition rather than by sight. 
ehind him, when he stopped to look back, the far hills 
“7 up and away; the house was already hidden under 
curve so that no one would guess that it was there. He 
+ with a kind of triumph, that he had come to a lesser 
ymit; the ground fell away gently, and above the low 
3 he could see another hillside, notched at the summit. 
‘as miles away, he knew; three or four, at a guess. He 
ikened his pace and stumbled suddenly into the sky. 
‘e saw, after a moment, that it was only a lake, stretch- 
«away between dense thickets of young timber to the foot 
ye notched hill, but the illusion of an inverted sky per- 
sid; it was furtive, secret, hushed and hidden like a 
1A, and seeming to caution him as a child might have 
4d a warning finger to its lips. He found that he was 
‘ing his breath, as if even the faintest sound or motion 
iht startle it. 
fterward he went on, but he noted landmarks by which 
sould find his way back to the place where, if you trod 
ly, you could take the picture by surprise, as he had 
im it. He seemed to know that it wouldn’t be so—so 
otly if he approached it gradually. 
he old road had followed the flank of the hill a few yards 
»ve the bank, but he climbed higher, so that he could see 
ser through the thinner growth of the almost naked 


shale. The pond narrowed at last to.a long overshadowed 
arm that thrust deep into the crease of the upper hill, and 
became a vocal stream, splashing under its breath at first, 
and then aloud, where the wraith of the road struck upward 
in the gap and the water fell from ledge to ledge; and Adam 
Purdy thought of children, tiring of stealthy play, and 
laughing, clapping their hands, singing perhaps some old 
song about a bridge that was falling down, falling down. 

He was caught unawares again at the summit where, 
leaving the stream a whimpering trickle between tall ferns, 
the road swung aside and up boldly over a rocky shoulder. 
Here, struggling against the steep, he had been watching 
his footing, and his head came up to discover a wide upland 
valley, drooping away before him to massed blue hills lift- 
ing successively deepening shades of blue, so that the 
farthest and highest seemed almost black. 

Adam Purdy stood very still, warned by some inner cer- 
tainty that it was this that he had come to find; the slant 
of the shadows told him that to go on would be to be trapped 
by nightfall. This was enough, for the first day anyway. 
He tried to arrest the thought as it drifted through-a mind 
that seemed faintly drugged. The first day? As if there 
would be others, hundreds of others, thousands even; as if 
Adam Purdy were going to stay here instead of going back 
where he belonged—back to the high-ceiled rooms in the 
stately black-walnut and marble hotel, to the morning 
walk, to the Exchange and the luncheons at the corner 
table at the Leather Club, the afternoons with other old- 
timers among the trade journals in the reading room. 

His mind refused to be decently affronted by the sug- 
gestion. Instead, dimly and timidly, it wondered whether 
this was the way Crozier felt about those pictures he was 
always buying—thousands of dollars for a few smears of 
paint on a strip of canvas! Or the way Higginbotham felt 
when he leaned back and closed his eyes in his box at the 
opera; or Donaldson, fingering the surface of a frail old 
plate and letting his voice drop as he told how and where 
he had picked it up. 

Adam Purdy had pitied them a little as they let their 
queer fancies take tight hold of them, but lately he had 
envied them too; had even tried shyly and secretly to 
imitate them, to find something that would fill the blank 
spaces in his life that had once been adequately occupied 
by business, that were so empty now. 
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At first he had wanted nothing more than this—a mere 
pastime for hours grown long and gray and heavy. Later 
as he experimented with other men’s expedients he became 
aware of something like a helpless cheated hunger that 
rejected these devices almost passionately, a hunger that 
Adam Purdy could not define, but which Crozier fed, he 
felt, on those paintings, and to which Donaldson was minis- 
tering when he bought another bit of china—a hunger that 
some men could satisfy with books from which Adam 
Purdy’s mind recoiled in weary dullness. 

Slowly the thought of that yellow road, climbing up over 
the hill beyond the village, associated itself with these med- 
itations. He seemed to have seen it only once, although he 
must have seen it a thousand times. He remembered it 
always as being framed in the window of the car that was 
taking him out of the hills forever. He’d been savagely glad 
to go, eager for the adventure of the city and business 
where his uncle had grown rich, and where Adam Purdy 
would grow richer still, and yet as the train gathered 
speed he’d twisted his head and pressed his face against 
the grimy glass to see the last of that road, and something 
had tightened and hurt in his throat. 

The memory identified itself mysteriously with his name- 
less hunger. He began to feel that what he wanted, blindly, 
must be hidden somewhere up beyond the rim of the hill— 
that the road would lead him to it. But, till the old man’s 
voice had found a word for the prospect, Adam Purdy had 
not known the thing he sought. Now, standing at the end 
of the hidden valley, he said it aloud, with a reverent 
shyness. 

“Sightly.”’ 

“Think so?” 

He whirled at the voice. A woman stood looking down 
at him from a little farther up—a lean, strong woman, 
dressed in blue gingham, her face browned and roughened 
by sun and wind, and her hair streaked with gray. Her 
eyes met his, calm eyes, with an effect, Purdy thought, of 
space and distance—eyes that were used to looking far away. 

“Yes,” he said huskily, “it’s sightly. Is it Pokey Moon- 
shine?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘That’s eight miles farther—over 
behind Whiteface yonder.” She pointed, and before he 
followed the direction of the gesture he noticed that the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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WO important things have 

happened recently in our 

affairs. First, we finally got 
Havana, Cuba, on the loud 
speaker; and second, Omar Gill 
has left us. Omar Gill, our loyal, 
blundering and erstwhile friend, 
companion in a hundred minor 
affairs with citizens and the po- 
lice, has pulled his freight and 
departed for the unknown. 

What was a trio has become a 
duo, and only Harmony Childs 
andIremain tomourn. We have 
inserted touching appeals in the 
newspapers, beseeching the little 
scoundrel to return, so that we 
might explain and apologize, but 
he has vanished like the daisies 
of yesteryear. We have sent 
urgenttelegrams todistant cities, 
hoping to catch him by chance 
at former haunts, but without 
avail. He is gone. 

Of course Harmony and I are 
cast down, because Omar Gill is 
a nice little man, always wrong 
but always cheerful, lighting up 
now and then with his humorous 
blunders the sorry woof of life. 
Omar is unquestionably a cham- 
pion woof-lighter, and we hate 
to think he has gone forever. 

When he’ departed he was 
angry and hurt. His feelings 
were wounded by our injustice, 
and his round amiable counte- 
nance was splattered with a thin 
layer of Polo mud, giving him a 
frescoed air. A policeman was 
walking at his side, and whether 
the officer later arrested him or 
ran him out of town we have'no 
way of telling. The incident is 
regrettable and shadowed with 
melancholy, and it may as well 
be explained in detail, so that no 
one will feel we did him dirt. 

Polo, California, was the scene 
of the tragedy. Polo is a small, 
thriving community of real- 
estate agents, retired capitalists 
and citizens in flivvers down in 
the dry end of California, with 
orange groves to the right and 
walnuts to the left. Looking to 
the north you can see the gleam- 
ing snow upon the mountain 
tops, and to the south you behold 
the oil fields, where you are taken 
by salesmen in an auto bus and 
given balloon tires, alarm clocks, 
radio sets, parlor furniture and 
barbecued meats in the hope you will purchase an oil 
well, ten dollars down and so much a month. 

Wherever there is not an orange grove or an oil field or a 
real-estate plat in the throes of subdivision, there is a golf 
course. California is the true home of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. Bunkers dapple the tired earth so that from 
above it looks like the face of a Mexican from the smallpox 
districts. Everywhere is heard the click of the brassy and 
the low bitter curses of fat men missing putts. The golf 
balls lost in California every week, if put end to end, would 
clog up every oil well south of Bakersfield. 

Polo is growing frantically, and you have to know Secre- 
tary Mellon to renta mail box at the post office. Harmony, 
Omar and I wandered into this Elysium in search of a noted 
specialist of whom Omar had heard up north. For six 
years the three of us have pooled our fortunes, led by 
Harmony Childs, who is a financial genius and as crooked 
as a used pipe cleaner, but lovable. Omar Gill likewise is 
without a moral sense, but his infamy is handicapped by a 
clouded mind, and the three of us have been knocking 
about, trying to fleece the great American public with vary- 
ing success. I confess this without shame, because up to 
now we have been on the losing end of the deal and the 
public has some of our money. It is not as easy to flimflam 
the proletariat as it was in the good old days of currycombs 
and George Ade. 

Omar’s feeling, at this time, was that his heart had de- 
veloped a knock. He talked of nothing else, worried off a 
few pounds and finally coaxed us into migrating to Polo, 
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“Thave just bought out q | 
estate business,” he annour| 
with no preliminaries. 

“Using what particular | 
of money?” Harmony as| 
yawning. 

““Our money,” Omar rejo | 
“And let me tell you somet} 
This town is the real-estate), 
dise of modern times. Toy 
hop off the through trains 
take a lot before they takea] 
It’s marvelous.” | 

“George,” said Harm 
“chase the lunatic outd: 
where the air will blow on 
I told him it wasn’t his he | 

“Listen to me,’? Omar |i 
earnestly. al 

He recited formal fig 
showing that so many Iows); 
Kansas voters sold their f\ 
every twenty-four hours 
moved to California. He » 
the number of Michigan 6 
chanics arriving daily in flix 
with one wife and four chil)\y, 
and he concluded with the sj 
ment that we could make ty 
thousand a year. if 

“Will you please walk 
and see what I bought? ly 
begged, and having nothing 
ter to do we consented. 

Following him to the bus 
center of Polo we wound uj) 
real-estate office made to 1 
ble a lighthouse, with a win iil) 
turning on the roof and aj all 
boy handing out folders. 1 ite 
was a red-nosed man sittir | 
a chair before the door, 
nose in California bein, 
bol of the real-estate agent 

“This is Mr. Howard,” | 
said. 

We shook hands, e 
a few minutes and mov 
to make room for a st 
man who came in, hun 
check book and bou 
lots on Elm Street. He 
lowed by a widow 
children. The widow 
angular lot and annot 
was going to put up on 
slickest doughnut stand 
A milk-wagon driver 
his vehicle and invested i 
thousand-dollar busin 
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The Rankin Gurgle Was a Combination of Offensive Sounds —a Sort of Snicker, Cackle, Giggle, 


Sneer, Guffaw and Grunt. Golfers Were Helpless Before It 


where the celebrated heart specialist had his office hours. 
We regretfully departed from San Jose, where we had been 
doing nicely with a synthetic substitute for gasoline, which 
was guaranteed to give sixty miles to the gallon in a down- 
hill country. 

“There’s nothing the matter with your heart,” Harmony 
told our invalid. 

“Yes, there is,’’ Omar insisted. 

“No,” said Harmony. ‘It’s your head, and with the 
kind of a head you wear, nothing can be done.” 

We steamed into Polo, found comfortable lodgings, and 
fought off a swarm of real-estate agents, who began calling 
us by our first names within fifteen minutes. Our ap- 
pearance was that of three prosperous gentlemen, Omar 
wearing spats and an Oakland necktie. 

Harmony carried our bank roll, which is simply a ges- 
ture of caution on his part. Being elegant for the time, we 
had no intention of debasing ourselves with financial skull- 
duggery in Polo. 

Mr. Gill’s heart disease turned out to be a mild attack of 
indigestion, and all it cost us to learn this fascinating news 
was one hundred dollars, which Harmony peeled from our 
bank roll with withering comment. 

“Anyhow,” said Omar, greatly relieved, “I’m glad we 
came, because I like this town. Polo is a cheerful place, 
and everybody seems happy and busy. We could do a lot 
worse than look around and go into something honest.” 

This remark should have warned us, but it did not. 
Three days later the little man burst into our rooms. 


one hundred down; and 
lege boys bought a ranch 
outskirts of town. 
Naturally, we regarded this fever of activity as 
form of fraud, because we have done just such thing 
selves, but to our astonishment it proved to be a re 
daily performance. These people actually were b 
real estate, and it was not a little opera prepared 
benefit. Six more customers came in before noon, 
rapidly over a map with red lines, wrote out cl 
departed with receipts. Harmony cleared his 
“First,” he said to Mr. Howard, ‘‘what I eray 
iy any sane man would wish to sell out a bu 
this?” 
“My wife is being rushed back to the hot 
Arkansas,” answered the real-estate agent. “Ih 
with her. Otherwise, nobody could buy this busi 
from me any more than they could buy my left 
is a gold mine.” | 
The financial haggling lasted a week, after w 
we bought out Mr. Howard and set up in trade. 
beginning we sold plenty of lots, began to feel 1 
glow of respectability, and were invited to join 
Chamber of Commerce and the church. " 
“This is both unexpected and pleasing,” Harm 
examining the bank book. “‘They can’t put you 
selling lots.”’ 
“Remember,” Omar grunted, “I dragged you 
brought you to Polo and I found this business.” __ 
“And we give you credit,’ Harmony grinned, look 
our plump friend. He had four new suits, spats and 
and was rapidly becoming Polo’s glass of fashion. — 


i] 


Iwas not astonishing for the chamber of commerce to 
oe up, but the friendly overtures from the church came 
iif aclearsky. Mr. Gill was at the bottom of it. Selling 
tsin Polo was such an effortless proceeding that even 
wr could sell them, and he is ungifted as a salesman. He 
uin’t sell life-preservers in a wreck at sea, but Polo real 
tie was easy, and he proved it by selling a corner lot, 
<{ by ninety, to the mayor, Mr. Joseph Bean. When you 
nell frontage to the town’s mayor the town is solid. 
Is negotiations were conducted with the aid of the 
aor’s daughter, one Alma Bean, and before he had 
jined driving the lady about town in search of corners, 
» ad, as usual, tangled himself up in the sentimental 
eries of what appeared to be an austere love affair. 
» after he had sold several lots to the lady he continued 
iter on the mayor’s veranda, and we accused him. 
Sertainly,” he said. “Why not? Alma isa lovely soul.’’ 
‘,ovely, but old,” I said. 

‘Jever mind. I’m no gosling myself.” 

‘four intentions can’t be serious.”’ 

‘Yothing beyond marrying the lady,” he answered. 
T you, Alma seems a trifle shopworn, but what you 
»t know is that she has bank accounts in her own name, 
te only child, and gets it all when Joe Bean dies.” 

Ye chuckled. 

‘t’s funny to you,” he declared, ‘‘but now that I’ve 
red honest I’m going to stay with it. I’ll marry Alma, 
*¢ you two, and build up a career in Polo.” 

‘Ve can stand it, can’t we?’’ our leader asked, and I 
i¢we could. 

4 many a business man discovers, we found it would 
yribute still further to our social standing if we joined 
1of the golf clubs that cluttered up the scenery, and the 
etary of the chamber of commerce egged us on. 

‘\Il our leading citizens play golf,” he stated. “You 
a2 valuable acquaintances.”’ 

Ibjected feebly, but Omar and Harmony assured each 
fr that what they needed most was exercise, and we 
uty decided to cast our fortunes with the Polo Country 
it, which seemed to have the largest fireplace. None of 
id ever experienced the thrill of knocking-a small ball 
xt an open field, and I am personally opposed to 
«tise in any form, so I never shall. My natural position 


“Come, Father,’’ She Said. 


is sitting down, with the legs extended. My notion of the 
needful equipment for a fine afternoon’s sport is a stuffed 
morris chair and a small tray to hold glasses, but Harmony 
seemed interested in the golfing outlook and Omar began 
reading books on the subject. Within’a week they were 
golfers. Delivery men began bringing in Scotch socks, 
bags, clubs, and shoes studded with spikes. 

When a normal citizen takes up with this insidious game 
he goes out of his mind*and is of little use to the human 
race. My partners began rising at five in the morning and 
dashing out for a brisk eighteen holes before office hours, 
returning home about seven in the evening, and leaving me 
to sell lots alone. When they found you could gamble on 
golf they tossed the real-estate business aside, and pres- 
ently fell in with a couple of golf veterans named Ike 
Rankin and George Duffy, who were very poor players, 
and didn’t mind pastiming with my associates, whose early 
efforts to hit the ball were pitiful to behold. 

Harmony went around in one hundred and forty strokes, 
not counting clean misses, and Omar was somewhere be- 
tween two hundred and a thousand, there being no way to 
score him. When the gambling started they gave our 
money freely and continuously to Messrs. Rankin and 
Duffy. 

“You two make me laugh,” I remarked one evening, 
after having been their guest long enough to watch their 
opponents despoil them of sixty dollars. 

“Why?” Omar asked. 

“Tf you had any sense you’d see these fellows are better 
players than you.” 

“They are not,’ Harmony snapped. “I’ve shot this 
course in a hundred and ten, and neither of them has ever 
beaten it.” 

“Do you ever win any of their money?”’ I asked. 

“No,” they admitted, “but it isn’t because they play 
good golf.” 

“What then?” 

“Tke Rankin and his educated laugh,’’ Harmony ex- 
plained. “‘He chuckles us out of these matches.” 

Mr. Rankin was generally detested at the Polo Country 
Club because of this laugh, which had become notorious. 
The Rankin gurgle was a combination of offensive sounds— 
a sort of snicker, cackle, giggle, sneer, guffaw and grunt. 
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Golfers were helpless before it, and as Mr. Rankin knew it 
upset opponents, he used it to win games. - 

“You don’t mean he laughs at you while you're hitting 
the ball?” I inquired. 

“No,” said Omar, ‘‘because then you could kill him with 
a mashie and have it over. He laughs when you ain’t 
shooting.” 

Real golfers are extremely temperamental and the mere 
twitching of an eyebrow throws them off their game and 
causes them to slice or miss. To my astonishment, Omar 
and Harmony turned out to be prima donnas. 

“That man,’’ Omar complained, meaning Ike, ‘‘never 
gives us a fair chance. Again and again I miss the simplest 
shots because he’s standing behind me, waiting to uncork 
his giggle.”’ ‘ 

““And,’’ Harmony added, ‘‘I would be really a good 
driver by this time if it wasn’t for the same thing.” 

“Why play with such a person?” I demanded. ‘Why 
not play golf with gentlemen?” 

“We are still learning this game, and good golfers won’t 
play with duffers. It’s Rankin and Duffy, or nobody.” 

In the following weeks I was forced to listen to long 
bitter stories about the sinful Ike, and I wish to say it is a 
great trial to live in the same house with a couple of work- 
ing golfers. The true test of friendship is for a nongolfer to 
sit still every evening and hear a detailed recountal of the 
day’s exploits, and eventually I hit upon the plan of charg- 
ing my partners fifty cents a minute, cash in advance. For 
five dollars I agreed to listen ten minutes while they told 
me the thrilling facts. 

Eventually I concluded that the good golfers of the Polo 
Country Club declined to play with Harmony and Omar, 
not because they were duffers but because of Omar’s golf 
costume—a purple thing, ending in spotted socks. Ata 
short distance he looked like a Portuguese sunset. 

“T know you can’t play this game,” I said, looking at 
him, “but what astounds me is that anybody on the course 
ean play, with you in sight.” 

“You don’t know it, but this is the latest thing,’’ he said 
huffily. 

“‘T’d as soon go out in public wearing a red flannel shirt. 
All you need now is a couple of smoke pots hanging from 


your neck.”’ (Continued on Page 70) 
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““A Pity These Drunken Hoodtums are Permitted to Run Loose in Poto on Sunday’’ 


By Felix Isman and 


westward from Chicago in August of 

1887, had pitched its tents at David 
City, a county-seat town of Eastern Ne- 
braska, for a day’s stand. The Missouri 
Valley was on the boom in ’87 and busi- 
ness was flush. 

There was a fight on the lot in the early 
afternoon. A townsman who had lost 
twenty dollars at a_three-card-monte 
pitch attacked the card sharper. Three 
circus followers rallied to the latter’s rescue 
and the townsman was beaten unmerci- 
fully. He was able'to hiss a threat through 
his cut and swollen lips before he limped 
away. 

Whispers of impending troubleran about 
the lot at supper. Swapping of yarns in 
an infrequent idle hour with the show was 
certain to include a reminiscence of some 
epic battle between trouper and towner. 
On long Sunday jumps, the circus’ one 
breathing spell, Weber and Fields had 
heard such tales of clems and Hey, Rube; 
had listened and laughed as one does at a 
good yarn. 

The show’s cars lay on a siding fully a 
mile from the lot. In coming in for the 
parade and again for the evening show, the 
troupe had used the road which led through 
town. There was one other route, down 
the single-track railroad, but the boys 
were not familiar with it. 

As they were making up for the night 
show old Pop Davenport, the principal 
clown, a veteran of the day when the clown 
was the circus and all the rest little more 
than background for him, peered at them 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Do you boys know what ‘ Hey, Rube’ 
means?”’ he asked shortly. They grinned 
and said they had heard some talk. 

“Talk, eh?” he retorted. ‘‘ You’re likely 
to hear more than talk tonight. Laugh, 
will you? Well, I’ve seen a sight of ’em in 
my time; but none that was funny, least- 
wise until a long time after the bruises 
healed. Take the advice of an old-timer. 
If trouble breaks it’ll come about the close 
of the concert when they’re taking down 
the main top. Don’t put on any make-up 
for your concert turn. Put your costume coat over your 
regular clothes, and throw the funny stuff away the minute 
it pops. When you hear ‘ Hey, Rube,’ no matter what you’re 
doing, leg it for the cars as fast as your kid legs’ll carry 
you. Take to the track. They’ll murder you if you go 
through town. Don’t bother your heads about what’s 
going on; just light out for all you’re worth and keep 
going. It’s not your row; you're youngsters, and you 
ain’t circus folk, and you’d only get in the way and need 
looking out for if you stayed.” 


Tre Burr Robbins Circus, trouping 


Out of the Frying Pan 


HE old man’s earnestness gleamed through his clown’s 
make-up, and they were sobered. His advice was re- 
membered. 

Three hours later the boys were in the midst of their 
concert turn when Grenier’s brother-in-law, who traveled 
with the show, pushed back a tent flap and beckoned to 
them. They ran off the platform, shedding the costumes 
that branded them of the circus as they went. At the flap 
Grenier’s brother-in-law seized each by a hand and started 
for the railroad right of way. 

The night was overcast and sultry, its blackness broken 
only by flickers of heat lightning on the horizon and the 
guttering of the kerosene torches on the show lot. A band 
still played inside the tent, and they heard close by the 
soft whoosh of an invisible elephant blowing dust. In the 
distance a town dog barked, and the south wind rustled 
the ripening corn in a field across the track. 

No other sound for the first hundred yards they ran. 
They asked themselves if they were fleeing from a fancy. 
Then, as they cleared the show grounds and struck the 
railroad embankment, a single shout awoke the night— 
‘Hey, Rube!” A rattle of pistol fire; a confused and wasp- 
ish buzz of voices, growing louder; a woman’s scream, 
shrill and horripilating. A burst of flame. The main tent 
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was afire, fed by coal oil. Horses stampeded past, their hoofs 
drumming on the hard prairie. An elephant’s trumpeting 
was answered by a berserk roar from the lions’ cage, setting 
off the menagerie. The thud of animal bodies beating 
against bars and wooden walls, the screech of monkeys and 
tropical birds, more shots, the clamorous pealing of an 
alarm bell in the town. 

The circus forces were beating back the first shock of the 
mob’s attack, laying about them with tent stakes in close 
formation. Women and children huddled in the shelter of 
overturned wagons. Blows thudded and thwacked, men 
cursed, groaned and breathed in gasps and grunts. An 
elephant, flailing a tent pole in his trunk, was prodded for- 
ward by the bull keeper into the enemy’s ranks. Their 
center broke and fell back in panic. The glare of the burn- 
ing tent rent the dark, under cover of which the attackers 
had at first swept everything before them, and now discon- 
certed their straggling lines. Others, satisfied with the 
blow they had struck, and mindful of their own heads, 
were slipping back into the town singly and in pairs. 

The circus had won; but Weber and Fields and their 
escort, panting up the railway grade, could not know it. 
The tumult, rising in volume, seemed to be coming nearer. 
The burning tent lit up the landscape, and in their minds 
they were as visible to others as the show lot was to them 
when they stole a fearsome glance over their shoulders. 
Joe stumbled on a tie and fell. Grenier’s brother-in-law 
kept on and was swallowed in the darkness ahead. 

Lew helped his partner up and they ran side by side 
again. They came to a long trestle. Here lack of breath 
and the peril of a misstep forced them to slow to a walk. 
As they felt their way tie by tie over the shadowy skeleton 
of timbers the headlight of a train flashed round a curve 
ahead and bore down upon them on the single track. Now 
they saw only too well what lay ahead, behind, beneath 
and to either side. They were halfway across, below was 
the gleam of water, and there was not a foot of clearance on 
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either side of therails. They ran frantiy 
and recklessly for the far end, and sa 
or in their terror thought they saw—. 
they could not make it. The rails > 
singing, the pop of the engine’s valves 
in their ears now. Turning, they fled h 
ward. The engineer saw them and lo: 
a staccato shriek of the whistle that \ 
pleted their panic. | 

Darkly glinting waters lay beneath. 
could not swim a stroke; Lew was ani 
ferent swimmer. One resource rema} 
They could hang by their hands fron 
outer edge of the trestle, possibly, unt} 
train had passed. Down they sw 
The train was upon them. The er 
rocked past, hot coals spilling from th, 
box and falling with a hiss into they} 
below. Then the pound and clan 
freight cars; a string of empties anc. 
evidently a long one. It was slowin’ 
the yards, and sparks flew from thet 
shoes. These children of the tenen) 
clung desperately to a stringpiece i: 
agony of fear and aching arms whil« 
train roared on endlessly. They pr’ 
and shouted encouragement to each a} 
but their words were smothered. Fi/ 
the flash of green and red lights on the’ 
of the caboose and the train had pa) 


One—Two—Three— | 
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UT when they tried to pull thems | 
up again their overtaxed mi) 
would not respond. Each straining | 
weakened the relaxing grip of their nu) 
fingers. They screamed for help an! 
echoes mocked them. Bullfrogs croa | 
requiem in the reeds. 

Between sobs, Joe managed to sa 
guess we’re goners, Lew.” 

Fields, choking on his tears, prot} 
to a last despairing hope. 

“There’s one chance left, Web,| 
argued. ‘‘Wecan drop while we’ve a} 
strength left and swim for it.” 

“T can’t swim,” his partner rem 
him. ‘‘Give my clothes to my br 
Muck, and don’t tell mamma it wa! 
way. Call it pneumonia or somethit | 

“Maybe I can pull you out, Web.” Lew tried t{ 
conviction into his voice, but it broke on him. “Ii 
thing happens to me and you pull through, just tak 
things home.”’ : 5 

“When I count three, we'll drop,”’ said Weber. — 

“Good-by, Lew.” 5 

*“Good-by, Web.” 

“‘One—two—three —— Hi 

They let go, falling like plummets, and landed ¥ 
great splash in a foot and a half of stagnant water, 
legs sinking softly into a deep cushion of ooze. A 
taking her cud-chewing ease on the bank, clambered ' 
feet with a startled snort and a fling of her heelj 
scampered away. ra 

Death in a dozen forms had clutched at their tl 
continuously for fifteen minutes, to end in this lud) 
anticlimax. ‘In their reaction, they laughed and 
hysterically and hugged each other ecstatically. The, 
riot, it came to them, had been forgotten utterly fi 
past five minutes. Now it seemed a memory of ar 
life. The west, they saw, was dark again. The ten 
burned out and the night had recaptured its hush. 
crow of a distant cock at midnight was borne on th 
south wind. Bee Tey eh 

Four men were dead, casualties of that brief hot 
between trouper and avenging towner—two citi: 
boss canvas man and a razorback—but the boys © 
not know that until they had waded out of the stock 
and made their way to the show train, where the ciret 
beginning to bind its wounds and to count the ¢ 
swindling a free-born Nebraskan. oa 
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Grenier had other worries that night, but Joe an 
forced both themselves and their resignations up' 
attention. The season was nearing its end and they 
be back in New York to open with Hyde’s Comedia 
had oceurred to them since suppertime. Grenier’s’ 
and int stock of profanity had gone to the wel 
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‘ten since that same meal. He hadn’t a curse left 
1 waved them aside wearily. 

A'sunup the circus was on its way again. Grenier and 
yothers stayed behind for the inquest, and to hire every 
yr in David City. 

Te circus did not show that day at its next stop; but 
» lowing morning brought a new big top from Omaha 
jtrenier from David City. He heard their resignations 
ond time and paid them off. Just then he was as 
ar of his circus experiment as were they, and sympa- 
+ with their yearning for home. 

“ou’ve got something to tell them on the Bowery,” 
s\is only comment. 

Te troupe paraded the boys to the Chicago train and 
,irls’ band played The Girl I Left Behind Me. Their 
e; days were over once and for all. 

Te fare to New York in that day of five cents a mile 
vl make a hole in their summer’s earnings, so they 
xed in Chicago in the hope of picking up a stop-gap 
zrement. The season had not opened and Kohl & 
se’s Olympic was the only theater running. They knew 
se only by reputation, and repute gave him the name 
bnga Tartar. Outside his door, each pushed the other 
wird. They entered together, eventually, and spoke 
ce. Castle cut them short. 

‘Jhat can you do?” he demanded. 

ley began a lengthy catalogue of their talents and 
rinterrupted again. 

‘Low much?” he growled. 

‘ixty dollars,” Joe quoted. f 

‘“ifty dollars,” quoted Lew, in the same breath. 

| 


| Fifty: Fifty With a Vengeance 


| 
p04 kids better rehearse that number some more and 
come back when you know your lines better,” Castle 
anented. 
ley conferred outside the door and were back in the 
ait took the theater man to light a fresh cigar. 
“ifty dollars,” they harmonized. 
(stle sang bass to their tenor. 
‘“‘orty,” was his reply, and that was what they got. 
[rde’s Comedians opened in Baltimore at Kernan’s 
ter in September. Hyde played the same cities, the 
1, theaters and at the same ten to fifty cent prices as 
2gus Hill and all the other variety road shows; but 
eer and Fields now did only one act—their knock- 
ct—outside of the aftershow. Hyde boasted an all-star 
q that included such favorites as Kitty O’Neill and 
2na Mora, whom old theatergoers may remember for 
narytone voice and her practice of planting someone 
ie gallery to sing the refrain of her numbers. That 
yn the gallery voice was that of Gus Edwards, 
= a boy, now a producer and potentate of Tin 
) Alley. 
he bartender at Kernan’s was raffling off a saddle 
12 for the benefit of something or other and pressed 
aces on the company. The chances began at one 
n and ended at three dollars. Fields drew the 
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four-cent ticket; Weber paid thirty-eight cents for his. The 
show played Kernan’s Washington house the following 
week. In midweek Fields got a telegram, the first he has 
any memory of. His hands shook as he opened the mes- 
sage. It read: 


You win horse. Will give you one hundred fifty dollars cash or 
send animal. Advise you take cash. 


Half the horse was Joe’s, for it was share and share alike 
in good fortune and bad with Weber and Fields always. 
They might quarrel as to which half was whose, but the 
fifty-fifty never was questioned. Once with the Gus Hill 
show they had dissolved partnership and carried this 
division to heroic lengths. Weber customarily carried the 
firm’s funds and accounted scrupulously for them. This 
Fields decided one day was a violation of the partnership 
code. He insisted that he be the custodian of the funds 
every other week, and Weber gave in. Lew was hazy in his 
accounting and Joe soon demanded a cash-on-hand state- 
ment. In answer Fields merely emptied his pockets and 
divided the contents into two equal piles. 

“Where’s the rest of it?”’ Joe demanded. 

“What rest?”’ Lew asked offendedly. 

“There’s only $9.20 here.” 

“Well, didn’t I give you $4.60?” 

“T bet you spent it,’’ Joe accused. ‘What right you got 
to spend my money?” 

“Listen!” his partner commanded. “If I spent a dollar 
or so I spent it for the good of the firm. Didn’t I pay half 
of it? Whatever I got, half’s yours. That’s the agreement. 
Whatever I spend, half’s yours. That’s the agreement. 
Take your $4.60 and shut up!” 

For a week the two did not speak. Sharing the same 
dressing room and the same can of grease paint, this was 
awkward. A fictitious third party was invented as an 
intermediary. 

“Ask Mr. Fields if he is going to use that grease paint 
all night,’’ Joe would address the air. 

“Tell Mr. Weber, please, to keep his shirt on,’’ Lew 
would answer. 

This huff would have passed off naturally in time had 
not Fields ‘‘accidentally” hit Weber a terrific rap over the 
nose with his cane during the knockabout while their re- 
lations still were strained. 

Weber clutched his bleeding nose with one hand and 
shook the other at Fields. He would listen to no apologies. 
This was the end. He was done with a partner who would 
steal from him, even try to murder him. At this Lew flew 
into an equivalent rage. In their dressing room they began 
dividing their effects, but their joint property would not 
come out even. There was an odd wig, a woman’s blond 
tresses with two long braids. Joe grabbed one braid, Lew 
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the other, and they tore the wig in two. They owned but 
one trunk between them. Borrowing a yardstick and a 
saw from the stage carpenter, they ascertained the mathe- 
matical center of the trunk and sawed it squarely in half. 
Gus Hill, hearing the row, intervened and forced a truce. 
By another week they were inseparable again, but Lew 
never after was treasurer of the firm. 

No such halving of the horse was attempted. Lew and 
Joe needed few chattels less than they did a saddle horse— 
even a four-cent one. If they had heard of a bridle path, 
they thought of it as a church aisle. Their equestrian ex- 
perience had been limited strictly to hanging onto the tails 
of the milk-white steeds in the big ring of the Burr Robins 
Circus, and that association had not conduced to a closer 
intimacy. 

They had no doubt but that they should take the one 
hundred and fifty dollars, but the Hyde company met in 
executive session and decided that there was something 
rotten in Baltimore. Why, they asked, if the bartender 
was not intending to hornswoggle two inexperienced boys, 
was he so anxious to give them one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in lieu of the horse? It was as plain as the nose on 
Lew’s face that the animal must be worth much more than 
any one hundred and fifty dollars. They led the boys to 
the telegraph office and dictated their reply for them. 
It was: Rush the horse. 


A Horse on the Boys 


T CAME on Friday—with a twenty-six-dollar freight bill 

attached—and the entire company, seventeen strong, as- 
sembled in the freight yards. Papyrus was not welcomed 
more hospitably last year. Five dollars was needed to 
induce the yardmen to unload the animal without delay. 

Whether the bartender switched horses on them or not 
still is an open question; no other solution ever was put 
forward. It looked the prancing palfry little enough at 
first glance, but when its blanket was removed it was dis- 
closed as Exhibit A in the annual report of the S. P. C. A. 
Every rib in the sway-backed structure stood out in bas- 
relief and the rheumy eyes gazed accusingly at Hyde’s 
Comedians. Here was a Baltimorean that might have seen 
the same dawn’s early light of September 14, 1814, re- 
marked by Francis Scott Key. 

It took all seventeen of them to push the four-legged 
misanthropist to a livery stable. The proprietor’s first 
offer was twenty-five dollars. He had no opportunity of 
changing his mind. The net deficit on Weber and Fields’ 
books was $6.42. They have lost money on horses since, 
but not through owning them. 

From fifty dollars a week with Hyde they vaulted the 
next season to seventy dollars with the Australian Novelty 
Company, another variety road show. No theaters 
were open in the hot months, and the commonwealth 
tent show of the previous year had been no howling 
success. Loafing in the pool room of Miner’s Bowery, 
curb market of the variety stage, with three idle 
months ahead, Weber and Fields heard of a turkey 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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LTHOUGH Prosper chose to take his battering 
A with an air of lightness, it had been sufficiently 
serious to come within an ace of rendering him a 
lifelong casualty, and was ample enough to justify his 
abandoning the good, solid earth 
bed he loved so well for a some- 
what softer couch. But there 
were other reasons—and these, 
too, were serious enough—for 
his requesting the hospitality of 
Mrs. Merlehurst. 

He had to break to her the 
news of her husband’s death, 
and, he felt, to help her in what 
might prove to be a difficult 
time. Also he desired to be near 
that exquisite child, Marjorie 
May; this latter for two sound 
reasons, one being that he hoped 
with considerable confidence 
that she would again walk in 
her sleep, and, sleeping, utter 
the name she had been on the 
verge of uttering on that first 
night in the sunken garden. The 
other reason was merely that he 
wanted to be near her, because 
it was the pleasantest place to 
be in that he knew of. If he had 
known of a better place, no 
doubt he would have gone to be 
in that place; but he did not. 

Mr. Fair had reached that 
state of mind in which it seemed 
that the sun only shone where 
Marjorie May was. All other 
places were foggy and murky 
and cold, and need not apply. 

Already he had formed the 
ghostly outlines of a complete 
solution to the mystery of the 
pyramid, and his keen instincts 
and edged intuitions were point- 
ing a nebulous finger at the as- 
sassin of the sunken garden. 
But he lacked proof. His shad- 
owy solution so far was partly 
guesswork, for he had only in- 
serted a theoretical key of ex- 
planation into a theoretical lock 
of mystery. It still needed the 
practical turning, and he hoped 
to achieve this when, presently, 
he explored the castle. 

But he was perfectly well 
aware that not for a day or two 
would he be fit to explore any- 
thing—except possibly the psy- 
chology of Marjorie May and 
her mother. He had been badly 
jarred and he was in no danger 
of forgetting the fact for, as he 
gayly told his gentle little nurse, 
he was entirely free from pain 
when he moved except below 
the ears and above the ankles. 

Nevertheless, he did not 
grudge himself a brief rest from 
the intensive activities of the past forty-eight hours, for he 
was blandly and comfortably certain that the man in the 
gas mask—if ever he went near Kern Castle again—was by 
no means likely to prowl about the pyramid for some little 
time. ; 

“Not with a neck and throat like his, I believe, Plutus,” 
he mused idly over the newspaper which Marjorie May 
had bestowed upon him when, after the beef-tea festival, 
she went off to arrange her roses in the room which was to 
be his. 

He opened the paper, his mind occupied with the con- 
tents of the telegram from Dale rather than with the news 
of the day. 

“Niobe Swayne married Calhoun, and both died under 
the pyramid—Calhoun without a penny, Niobe with a 
small fortune in emeralds. That means something—the 
husband must have been ruined, while the wife was com- 
paratively affluent.’ 

His eyes were fixed on the close type of the newspaper, 
but he was not reading; and it was not until he had 
decided to ascertain from Fred Oxton whether Calhoun 
had ever mentioned Niobe Swayne that he became vaguely 
conscious that he was staring at two familiar words. He 
switched his mind onto the paper—and instantly the words 


THE. 


“The Kern Emeralds. 


BY F. R. GRUGER 


Lord Kern Offered Them to You— Years Ago— When He Was 


leaped into sharp focus. They were these, Lord Kern, and 
the headlines above them were as follows: 


THE KERN MYSTERY AGAIN 
TEN YEARS ABSENT PEER RECOGNIZED IN NEw YorkK 
SAILING FOR ENGLAND 


The only information new to Prosper was contained in 
a ten-line cable dated two days before, which followed the 
headlines and was followed by a rehash of the story of 
Lord Kern’s original disappearance and the recent happen- 
ing at the castle. In the back page, it was announced, 
would be found a picture of the pyramid. The cable stated 
briefly that Lord Kern had recently registered and stayed 
at one of the smaller New York hotels for two days, 
declined to be interviewed, and had taken his passage on 
the fast Crescent liner Colossic. 

Prosper was staring at this news item, frowning a little 
as he tried to find a place in his jigsaw for this fresh and 
unforeseen piece, when Mrs. Merlehurst came softly onto 
the veranda and sat in a deck chair facing him. 

“You will have to beware of Marjorie’s nursing enthu- 


siasm, Mr. Fair,”’ she-said in her soft; perfectly trained ~smiling faintly. 


voice. ‘She has just told‘me of her immense success with 
the beef tea ——” 
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« “Oh, but. I:was not thinking of the property at all i 
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She broke off, her lips parting as he looked up, , 
was very quick, for she noticed his minute chang 
expression instantly. ‘There is something inte 
ing—in the newspaper?” she asked. | 
Prosper nodded, but did 
tell her at once. | 
“Yes, I think so; but th 
have not seen a paper for ¢ 
days,”’ he said evenly. “W 
reminds me of something, 
date on which the deed of 
from Lord Kern to Mar, 
comes into operation is dray 
near, isn’t it?” 
Her eyes dilated a little, 
“Oh, yes—if ever it e 
into operation at all it wi) 
so in less than a fortni 
But ”” She checked he 
and repeated, “In less th) 
fortnight. Why do youask, | 
Fair? Is there anything a) 
Lord Kern in the newsp| 
today?” : 
Prosper nodded again. _ 
“T am afraid there | 


seems that he left New Yor 
his way home nearly a \| 
ago.” 
She sat forward in a m| 
ment so swift, so galvanic, 
it was as though she had 
thrust forward. Her great | 
eyes went almost black, dil:| 
immensely, but her face was 
denly as white as pearl, 
gasped, catching back)! 
breath, staring. - | 
“‘T beg your pardon 
almost in a whisper, “y 
you say that Lord Kern 
ing home?” q 
Prosper’s heart sank: 


Had she minded so mucha' 
the property, built so firm: 
Marjorie’s accession, t 
possibility of disappo 
could distress her so? 
staring—big blue-black 
a drawn, paper-white fae 
one who sees a ghost. 

“Lord Kern returnir 
gasped. “But that— 
possible! Lord Kern i 
He—is—dead! Iknow—I 
known so 4 d 

She relaxed sudde 
sank back limply, wi 
tremulous sigh, her 
ing, so that it was <¢ 
fainted. But even.as | 
Prosper saw that she h 
fainted, though in a moi 
realized that it was 
sheer effort of will that sl 
kept herself conscious. He 
were quivering when, in 
seconds, she spoke. __ 

“Forgive me—but I have believed for nearly tel 
that Lord Kern was dead, and it was a great 8 
hear ——”’ She broke off as a doubt came to her 
pose there is no question as to the truth of 
newspaper says.”’ 

Prosper reflected, then shook his head. 

“There may be,” he said slowly. “But in a ¢ 
sort it is probably correct. I should be inclined to 
it. This man may be an impostor, but it would 
enterprise. And we have to remember that Lord Ker 
to be expected to appear now, either within a fe 
or, as far as the property is concerned, never. In any 
it will be a very narrow shave for him. It seems to 
he will need all his good luck to be here within t 
limit he himself fixed. Why’’—Prosper’s eyes bri: 
with the beginnings of excitement— “why, it is g 
be—in fact it already is—a race against time! A 
mishap in the engine room of the Colossic, a rough 
almost anything out of the ordinary, and Lord 
be too late.” 

But the sweet-faced woman facing him shook 
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I cried out. A day or two—week or two—would 
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yr, even though it would be a very timely windfall. 
| news was a little two-edged, but—in a way—it was 
14 more like good news than bad.” 

4 looked at her, astonished. The color had returned to 
r heeks and a sudden brightness had dawned on her 
e, She looked younger, happier. 

““h, you are astonished, Mr. Fair. You will think that 
ij like a young girl, flushing and paling, laughing and 
Jnigh weeping, sunshine and shadow, grave and gay, 

j the same minute,” she said; ‘‘but it took a little time 
-'e to realize clearly that what must seem to you like ill 
4 for me is really such good news that—a millstone has 
ln from my neck!” Again a new thought seemed to 
a to her and again she changed. “Leaving in its place 
»klace of thorns—of keen regrets.” 

Se leaned forward, speaking most earnestly. 

‘or, you see, all those ten years I have been doing in 
/ houghts a most terrible injustice to—my husband. 
r: day I hope I may be able to explain that better, Mr. 
j Perhaps it may seem to you an impossible and 
sistic thing if I say that this news of Lord Kern’s 
yoearance has brought me—after the first shock—an 
ewhelming sense of happy relief and also a deep and 
jiant sorrow—regret.”’ 

Se was looking straight before her, her fine eyes like 
o> of a girl. 

fosper thought swiftly. It was quite evident that she 
tved intensely in what she was saying, and he had to 
cle quickly whether this was a good moment to break 
hr news which in any case could not be kept from her 
-yore than an hour or so. He decided that it was: Her 
tual mercury was high, her flame soaring. It was bet- 
-o throw cold water on a high flame than on cooling 
isrs—if one desired to preserve a fire. So he leaned 
ards her, his face serious. 

‘ congratulate you with all my heart upon any happi- 
< my news has brought you,” he said slowly. ‘‘And 
pe I see that it is so, I hope that you will forgive me 
ih I hint at some further news which may hurt you very 
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much, but which must be given you—which someone will 
have to tell you. We spoke of a man whom I called the 
Tron-Gray-Man dh 

She nodded, very pale again, gripping the wooden arms 
of her chair with white, slender fingers. 

“Oh, yes, my husband,” she breathed. 

“T promised that I would find him—if I could,” con- 
tinued Prosper. 

oe Yes.”’ 

“T have found him, though it is a difficult and painful 
task for me to find words in which to tell you how I found 
him.” 

But he had told her. She knew instinctively. He had 
seen the knowledge steal, gray and gradual, like the break- 
ing of a cold, sunless, wintry dawn, upon her face. She 
stared, saying nothing for along time. Hesaw the fine, deli- 
cate knuckles whiten as her grip tightened on her chair 
arms. Presently she spoke. 

“You mean—you are telling me—that you found him 
too late. You mean he is—dead! I know that you do!” 

Prosper nodded and looked out across the sunny garden. 
It seemed very quiet there for a few minutes. Mrs. Merle- 
hurst’s voice was unexpectedly composed when she spoke 
again. 

“Please, how was it? Was he ill ——’ 

“They will say that he committed suicide,” explained 
Prosper. ‘But I can tell you that it was not so. He was 
killed—in the sunken garden of Kern, as Mr. Calhoun and 
the unknown woman were. But—as yet—only two people 
know that—the man who killed him and myself. Later— 
soon, I think—all that will be explained. I share the knowl- 
edge with you because you are entitled to know, and in 
order that you should not be unnecessarily shocked. You 
see, he was coming back to you—to ask you to forgive him. 
That was his intention. There is a man—his companion— 
who will tell you of all that soon—some things that you 
will be glad to hear. But I can tell you that he came here 
to Kern with the intention of coming home at last to you.” 

Her eyes filled. . 


, 
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“Ah, I knew he would! I always knew that in the end 
he would come back to me and—need me. He was only a 
boy—a big boy—after all. Of course he was bound to come 
back to me,” she cried softly. “‘I have tried, patiently, for 
so many years to be such a woman as he would be glad and 
perhaps proud and grateful to come home to. If only he 
knew fe 

Prosper was ready for that. 

“You may be sure that he knew it. His friend will tell 
you so presently. He confided in his friend a great deal.”’ 

“And all these years I have been haunted—haunted— 
by a fear—an incubus—a belief that he killed Lord Kern; 
that Lord Kern never really deliberately vanished, but 
that Geoffrey killed him in a fit of jealousy.’’ She rose, 
breathing quickly. ‘Oh, that is what I can never forgive 
myself for! Never!” 

She came close to Prosper. 

“You are hunting for the man responsible for these 
tragedies at the pyramid, are you not?”’ Prosper nodded. 
“T thought so. And I have some things to tell you which 
perhaps may help you a little. Only not just now. Pres- 
ently—presently.”’ 

She studied him for a moment, and a sharp anxiety 
appeared suddenly in her eyes. 

““T hope—oh, I hope very much—that you will be suc- 
cessful in settling this mystery that hangs like a black fog 
over Kern. But surely it is very dangerous. Would it not 
be wise to have someone to help? That detective from 
Scotland Yard ——”’ 

“T think that is arranged. He and Barisford and I are 
going to explore the castle and garden again—every nook 
and cranny,” he told her. 

“Mr. Barisford! But does he know you need him? He 
went to London this morning.”’ Her voice fell. ‘‘ Yester- 
day, after tennis, he asked Marjorie to marry him. She 
would not promise. I think he was terribly disappointed 
and he went away early this morning.” 

Prosper nodded. 

(Continued on Page 83) 


‘“‘am I Supposed to Adventure Into the Bowelts of the Earth?’’ He Said Plaintively 
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The Speech of Ashdod 


” 


HARAOH, ‘‘contriving craftily,”’ supplied the first 

case of anti-alien legislation, and we are told that the 
barbarous spirit of the Egypt of his day is in the new 
American immigration measure. 

Since the opponents of restricted immigration have gone 
to the Bible for arguments it is illuminating to discover 
that there is a closer parallel to be drawn from it than that 
supplied by the Exodus. When Nehemiah rebuilt the walls 
of Jerusalem he did more than erect a structure of stone 
and mortar—he raised restrictions against the alien that 
were higher than the wall itself. 

After the Babylonian conquest the walls of Jerusalem 
had been razed and most of the population carried off cap- 
tive. When Nehemiah returned he found that alien races 
had swarmed in and were corrupting the Hebrew strain 
with their strange languages, customs and religions. The 
Jews who remained were straying from the worship of the 
true God and were marrying wives of Ashdod, of Ammon 
and of Moab. The only hope of saving the race seemed 
to lie in a swift return to segregation behind new walls. 

When Nehemiah spurred his countrymen to the work 
there was loud protest from the aliens in their midst. 
Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the Ammonite, who 
led the dissenters, were promptly put in their places. “Ye 
have no portion,’”’ declared Nehemiah, ‘nor right, nor 
memorial, in Jerusalem.’”” Written protest was sent to 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia, against the action of the Jews. 
By way of parallel, recall the flood of petitions and protests 
which poured in on Washington during the past year. 
The memorial to Artaxerxes was signed by the Dinaites, 
the Apharsathchites, the Tarpelites, the Apharsites, the 
Archevites, the Babylonians, the Susanchites, the De- 
havites and the Hlamites! 

But the wall was rebuilt, and the sons of David, having 
cast aside their alien wives, assembled upon the top, where 
the priests and Levites purified themselves and the people 
and the gates and the wall. Even then the work was not 
complete. Nehemiah found that men of Tyre came within 
the walls and sold fish and all manner of ware on the Sab- 
bath, and that the children of men who had married outside 
their race spake in the speech of Ashdod. So Nehemiah, the 
arch-exclusionist of all time, closed the gates of Jerusalem 


when darkness fell before the Sabbath and drove the 
visitors away; and he smote the fathers whose children 
talked in outlandish tongues and plucked off their hair 
until no word of Ashdod was whispered from the tower of 
Hananeel to the tower of Meah. 

We have been slow in raising the immigration wall, and 
now that it stands between us and the flood there will be 
need still for measures as stern as the discipline of Nehe- 
miah. Hyphenated Americanism must go. Men who have 
come here from other lands must be prepared to accept 
things as they find them and not seek to impose their 
ideas on us. The backward glance is not compatible with 
good citizenship. There must be no perpetuating here the 
mistakes of a backward continent. The newcomer, as al- 
ways, will be taken in on a basis of equality; but for those 
who can give only allegiance with reservations there must 
be “‘no portion, nor right, nor memorial.’’ We must close 
our gates on the men of Tyre and, in the course of time, 


. educate the newcomers to speak in good American and 


not in the jargons of Ashdod. In the meantime we would 
suggest that the foes of restriction turn ahead from the 
Book of Exodus and give thought to the Book of Nehemiah. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Running Mate 


HE choice of Gen. Charles G. Dawes as the Republican 

candidate for Vice President was a singularly happy 
one. General Dawes long ago captured the imagination of 
the country, partly by his personality, partly by his record 
as a brilliant and resolute public servant. He has im- 
pressed his fellow citizens as being one of those rare men 
who gather impetus ‘as they proceed with any work they 
have in hand and come through by sheer momentum. 

Much of General Dawes’ strength as a candidate lies in 
the fact that people do not think of him as a politician. 
They think of him as soldier, administrator and co-author 
of the economic plan that is rightly regarded as America’s 
greatest contribution to the future peace and stability of 
Europe. They remember the leading part he took at the 
birth of our national budget system. 

General Dawes’ name is linked with action and success. 
He is a hard worker; none harder. He is a go-getter and a 
pinch hitter. When he tackles a job chips and fur begin to 
fly. He may thump his desk, step on the loud pedal and 
invoke the powers of hell and Maria, but he has, above all, 
a habit of bringing home’ the bacon. His worst enemy 
dares not call him a mealy-mouthed nonentity. There is 
something Rooseveltian in his personal magnetism and his 
forthright speech, his downright utterance of inner con- 
victions, careless of who may hear or what they may think. 
The bland suavity and the cunning evasiveness of the 
slick politician are no part of hismake-up. General Dawes 
will make a powerful appeal to those millions of voters 
who are sick and tired of self-seeking politicians and are 
daily cursing out the whole breed regardless of party labels. 

e 


A Double Standard 


HE other day a certain senator, who has been conspicu- 

ous for fairness and restraint throughout a congressional 
session marked by the absence of both, lectured a gathering 
of prominent newspaper proprietors and editors on the sub- 
ject of advertising. Why, asked the senator, did they 
rigidly enforce standards of truth in connection with paid 
advertising and give space in their news columns to the 
falsehoods put out by politicians for personal gain and ad- 
vancement? Why, in other words, maintain a double 
standard? Heurged strongly that all material published in 
the editorial and news columns should be as honest and fair 
as the copy of commercial advertisers. 

So far we have found it possible to establish a strict 
standard of honesty only in printed matter that is openly 
labeled advertising; and at that, the day is not far back 
when a large share of the advertising space was given over 
to patent nostrums. And in the matter of what politicians, 
press agents and self-seekers generally are permitted to get 
away with, we are still in the nostrum stage. 

The business of politics is, after all, largely a matter of 
advertising—two or more parties extolling their own vir- 
tues in competition for the favor and votes of the electors. 


- the smaller towns and an aroused and vigilant citizens | 


cies and platforms are too frequently constructed at { 
dictates of expediency. Imposing figures are carefu 
built for party ends and the boots of inspired legend us 
to conceal feet of clay. Party slogans, campaign cal 
phrases, scandal investigations, hearsay ovidenaaay ' 
vertising; and much of it false. 
It is not necessary to stimulate patriotism by exagge 
tion and bombast, but every nation is guilty of both, H 
much of the history that is fed to school children wo) 
stand the acid test of fairness and honesty? a | 
The glass front and the shaky inventory, the lirions| 
on the flivver income, the string of pearls and the bj| 
overdraft—false advertising, all of it. It is no wonder t_ 
the press agent has become the prize pest of the age : 
that guff and goose stuffing are our daily fare. The busin 
of the press agent is to get the public to accept a viewpoi 
which may or may not be the truth, about a public mar 
a corporation or a musical revue. He does not con) 
himself to printer’s ink, but works by indirect means 
well. He openly commercializes and takes advantage 
our unlimited capacity for absorbing the spurious. — 


Modern Medicine Men 


HEN lamentable conditions of political and busit| 
crookedness are revealed the first and most log) 
demand is for the punishment of the guilty. But tos) 
housecleaning at that point is a halfway measure. Hl 
standards, whether in Washington at the seat of gov! 
ment or in Wall Street, must depend upon clean busines 


But in addition to this obvious consideration there is | 
further thought that much corruption is due to hee | 
rance, credulity and superstition. | 

A cancerous growth on the business fabric is the. } 
rich-quick evil, which the mere use of the knife does 
seem to cure. So extraordinarily numerous are the ea 
duped that the revelations of the courts hardly arouse ¢| 
momentary interest, and the lengths to which pr mo; 
go in impressing their victims with hasty generaliza | 
and pretense cause but a yawn in the reading of a nt} 
paper paragraph. Investors are actually found fora {I 
mine in the upper part of New York City, but the 1! 
edition of the paper will contain a better one than ‘h 

Still more fertile soil for corruption is found in manki ’ 
eagerness for cures. Here more than anywhere e 
primitive desire of getting something for nothings sh 
its ineradicable grip. Gold-brick investments, perpet 
motion machines, schemes for new kinds of m 
perfect systems of taxation—all these are bad eno 
the results of medical quackery are far more tra: 

Whole books have been written on cures that ha 
and the library is far from complete. In his H 
European Morals, Lecky spoke of the absolute ignor: 
the causes of some of the most fatal diseases, and 
half a century later, there is still, despite real 
advance, a vast amount of such ignorance. We 
beings are strangely mysterious combinations of : 
mental and spiritual elements. We have in uss 
of the animal, the savage and the child. We 
ical, chemical and psychological. In the best of 
are superstition, irrationality, unreason, resentm 
sion, vanity and wounded pride. ; 

Our diseases are often the result of long years 0 
living, of a maladjustment of the different elements it 
nature, of strain, abuse, overwork, ill-balanced di ( 
habits that cause slow deterioration. Of course 
be but few if any inclusive cures. There is no fo 
youth, no magic, no philosophers’ stone. New i 
new methods may help, but they must be the 
scientific progress rather than of old primitive 
in a new dress. 

The past of the human race indicates that reas 
grow but slowly. As long as superstition and 
flourish, the unscrupulous will also thrive. To 
tentiary with them, but let us not overlook the con 
under aN they prosper. 
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P. MARTIN made a tremendous impression on 
i me. He was the first man in jail with whom I 
d e had ever talked. The jail occupied part of the 
«ment of a little brick courthouse, two stories high, sur- 
¢nted by a yellow dome, sitting in a square where some 
yar saplings were striving to grow amid the heat, drought 
.dust of a treeless prairie. The square was surrounded 
». fence made of two-inch iron pipes, convenient for 
ting horses to, but not ornamental. There was a cool, 
idery dimness down in the jail, with massive black 
» bars and a metal door that clanked—substantially, I 
ried, like the Spanish Inquisition. E. P. Martin was 
jactually in a cell at the moment, but permitted to sit 
in the corridor behind the black bars and the door that 
axed. There I talked with him—a lean, round-shouldered 
s of melancholy aspect, with a coarse dark beard that 
ia moldy look. 
jnad known him ever since he came to our town more 
2 two years before, setting up his meager stock of mer- 
«dise in a pine shop about fifteen feet wide by forty 
( It was musical merchandise; but looking back at it, 
dubt that we were a very musical community. He re- 
chiefly upon an instrument called a cottage organ 
hse principal merits were that it was cheap and took up 
(little floor space in pioneer houses, where floor space 
zat a premium. The variety of this instrument which 
itin handled was subject even in youth to certain ail- 
éts of an asthmatic nature, and after a year or so the 
¢ warped into strange shapes; but it produced melody 
‘sort. 
Martin’s Discovery 


‘HE dealer himself was considered an expert performer 
ra the organ, and never refused to oblige at social and 
v: gatherings. His taste ran to compositions of a doleful 
acter. Once a sympathetic dog of no breeding dis- 
zed himself by sitting outside the window and howling 
syroken young heart out when Mr. Martin entertained 
2ompany at the organ. 
le was a diligent man, and canvassed the county from 
to end for trade, driving a pair of calico broncos, 
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somewhat bigger than Newfoundland dogs, harnessed to 
a buckboard—that is, four light wheels and a long light 
platform, with a driver’s seat in front. It was possible, 
with great care, to tie a cottage organ on the platform. 
Martin sold on credit, for in that country at that time 
everything was sold on credit. But if the purchaser was 
trustworthy somebody would always buy the note. 

The business, however, was not profitable. Finally, in 
fact, it progressed downward to a state of hopeless in- 
solvency. Then E. P. Martin awoke to the economic sig- 
nificance of three facts: First, that though organs, even 
wheezy ones, cost real money, anyone could buy a hundred 
promissory-note blanks for thirty cents; second, that with 
some practice a farmer’s signature could be traced on 
transparent paper and reproduced at the bottom of a 
promissory-note blank; third, and most important, that 
somebody would always buy the paper. 

For a little while after synthesizing these facts E. P. 
Martin was in a very flourishing state. Then two persons 
who had bought paper from him got to 
comparing notes. What they discovered 
set them on to comparing notes with other 
investors. In fine, when the music master 
sold an organ to, say, Peter Johnson, tak- 
ing his note, he made one, two or three 
copies of the note and sold them all. 

Hence he was in jail, awaiting trial and 
conviction. It seemed very tragic to me 
as I talked with him in the dim 
and clanky fastness behind black 
iron bars. Little did I then 
dream that this humble and dis- 
graced man had anticipated one 
of the great economic and 


Why Not Extend the Idea? 


political discoveries of our century—namely, that paper is 
cheap and somebody will always buy it. Apparently there 
exists all over America and Europe an enormous class of 
beings who by some inescapable necessity of their natures 
will go on accumulating real money and exchanging it for 
paper. Probably it is instinctive, just as the bee goes on 
accumulating honey no matter how often the store is 
robbed. This discovery seems to be introducing a new era 
in political economy. ‘ 


Blue Sky Laws 


EARS after the Martin episode I talked with an earnest 
ee. of Kansas, who was indignant over wholesale 
robberies committed upon the people of his state by rogues 
who sold worthless stocks and bonds in imaginary oil wells, 
gold mines, and the like. He was pushing through the legis- 
lature an act, to be known as the Blue Sky Law; which he 
fondly hoped would stop swindling of that nature. Since 
then nearly every state has passed some kind of Blue Sky 
Law. The Post Office Department, bankers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, newspapers and a great many 


(Continued on Page 76) 


Ballade of the Modest Golfer 


HAVE no wish to be a king— 
That sort of thing has had its day; 
I have no fond desire to sing 
In what is called “Grand Operay”’; 
In the political affray 
I would not shine with voice or pen; 
But oh, if I could only play 
Like Hagen, Jones or Sarazen! 


I do not yearn to have my fling 

At night on any Great White Way; 
No jewels do I long to bring 

Before some maiden fair to lay; 

I would not in apparel gay 
Join the élite—the upper ten; 

But oh, if I could only play 
Like Hagen, Jones or Sarazen! 


I do not pine within the ring 
A bout with Dempsey to essay; 
About my brows I’d not have cling 
The poet’s laurel wreath or bay; 
Though I am not uncommon clay 
I have my visions now and then, 
And oh, if I could only play 
Like Hagen, Jones or Sarazen! 


ENvorY 


Golfers, give ear to me, I pray! 
I’m the most modest among men; 
But oh, if I could only play 
Like Hagen, Jones or Sarazen! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Giuseppe 


He Buys an Automobile 


ET seema lak everabod’ theesa day 

ride een hees own automobila, so I 
save a my mon’ an’ lasta week I buy me 
a littla secon’ handa car, an’ taka da less’ 
to learn how to drive heem. 

Eet is verra easy. The man sitta by me 
an’ he say “‘Pulla thees,”’ an’ ‘‘Poosha 
that; turna da wheel theesa way, an’ 
turna eet that’; “Step on a da gas,”’ 
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an’ “Put on a da 

brake.”’ Everatheeng is fina lak silk, an’ I theenk that to 

drive a da car ees mos’ easy, laka da roll off a da log. 
But da nexta day, when I taka da familee out for a da 


granda ride, an’ hava by me not anybod’ to say, ‘‘Pulla 
thees,’’ an’ ‘‘Poosha that,” then eet is verra deeferant. 
Theesa little car what hava run so smootha before, today 
acta lak a da bucka da brone. I poosha an’ I pulla sama as 
before, but theesa car no know whatta to do, so she standa 
still an’ cough all a da same lak a she hava da consump’, an’ 


she all a so speet at me fiva, seexa time. 


But after longa whila I maka da start, an’ theenk evera- 
theeng goeeng fine, unteel I starta to drive pasta da traffeec 


cop, when he run 
up a to me an’ 
holla, “Stop! Till 
I geeva to you da 
sig’, step on a da 
brake, you foola!”’ 
I try to do whatta 
he say, but I am 
excite an’ steppa 
instead on a da 
gas, when theesa 
littla car jump 
on theesa cop, 
an’ run over 
heem. But he no 
can be so bad a 
hurt, forhejumpa 
up an’ starta after 
me, sayeeng, “I 
keela you for 
thees! Stoppa da 
ear, you boob!” 
But Ino can stop. 
I am steel excite, 
an’ theesa littla 
helliona of a da 
car he growl laka 
da lion an’ run 
across a da street, 
over da sidewalk 
an’ through a da 
store weendow, 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Well, I am arrest. 


If All Those Song Writers Went Back Home to See Their Dear Ol’ Mammy 


"Way Down South in Dixie 


Color 


LOVE to paint my shutters blue, 
My pillars rose, my gables green, 
My doors a bright vermilion hue 
With orange frescoes in between, 
And then to hear the bigwigs say, 
“How crude! All houses should be gray!” 


I paya twenty-fiva dol’ because I no 
can drive, an’ feefity dol because I breaka da weendow. 
Fine a beeziness! After thees, I no more foola weeth a da 
automobila but do my driveeng on a da street a car. 
—C.A. Moreno. 


And when I’ve tinted vacant spots 
Of walls in some delightful tone 
With gallant swirls and polka dots, 
And when the solemn pedants gro 
“This really isn’t done, you know!” 
I ask, ‘‘Why not? I like it so,” 


Must all the world be dark as doom, : 
Poor hoodmen-blind—for such you, 
Behold, against your timid gloom — 
In laughing hues of life and glee 
Our valiant rainbow! Let me think 
We'll make that chimney salmon-pi 
—Arthur Guitermai 


Queen Elizabeth 


[THE SCENE is in the palace of Bi) 
BETH, the so-called Maiden Queen 
England. ELIZABETH is bored, and 
courtiers and ladies in waiting are 
deavoring desperately to entertain | 
One of her ladies, MARY PEMBROKE 
singing a song, accompanying hersel,. 
a lute. 


Mary (singing): 
A nightingale sang to the amorous 
moon, 
Hey, nonny, nonny oh! 
And her sang a dolorous, tearful 1. 
With a hey, nonny, 


ELIZABETH (angrily): Ods bodk| 
Gadzooks! Not to mention gramme) 
For the love of Pete, can that hey-nor | 
nonny stuff. Cut it out! Who wi 
that? 

Mary: Will Shaxpur, your majest; 

ELIZABETH (sulkily): Well, that du) 
bell’s goin’ to get his one o’ these di: 
He’s the rottenest song writer in | 
business. Come on, kid, slip on ano}; 
record. 

Mary (singing): Where the bee su; 
there suck I —— 

ELIZABETH (disgustedly) : Oh, thato | 
got whiskers. Where’s Frank Bacon) 
[FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM, steps forward from | 

courtiers. 

BACON: Your majesty? 

ELIZABETH: Say, Frank, you ain’t so dumb as youl} 
When I made you chairman of the royal entertainn} 
committee I thought maybe you’d put a little pep in th} 
around here. What have you done? 

Bacon: Those French singers we had last month - | 

ELIZABETH: A coupla small-time janes. They wer}! 
bad as these hey-nonny-nonny birds. 

BACON: Well, how about The Spanish Tragedy? 
ELIZABETH: Yeah! A swell show that was. A floc 
cheap hams, an’ people dyin’ an’ everythin’. It give} 

the willies. 
that there H1 


An Impression of a Sensational Newspaper Editor’s Intimates, After Reading His oe Page 70) 


let thing wl’ 
his uncle er‘ 
his old man— J 
how does tt 
bird Shaxpur? 
that way? 2 
goin’ to sl’ 
somethin’ soc 
BACON: |! 
had three beh ! 
ings last weel 
ELIZABE! 
Yeah, an’ v! 
have another! 
this week if 2 
entertainm} 
committee d! 
come to lé 
Three behel 
ings! Two pt 
an’ an aldern 
Ods bodkins :- 
(A uniformectt 
tendant appea.) 
ATTENDS! 
Sir Walter ? 
leigh, your 21 
esty. 
(Continued? 
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Can't you just taste “them! 


Isn’t this a picture that speaks straight to 
your appetite? 


Doesn’t it say delicious flavor—wholesome, 
tempting, nourishing food—delight and 
satisfaction for your hunger? 


Only the kind of peas that make the very 
best pea soup are accepted by Campbell’s. 


These selected peas are prepared and blended 
by Campbell’s famous chefs into a rich, smooth 
puree—richer still for the fresh, golden country 
butter it contains. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup is as fine a food as you A 
could place regularly on the family table. fh 
| Careful mothers know how good it is for the — ie 
children—even the baby. 


To prepare the best Cream of Pea 


Follow these simple directions:— Heat contents 
of can in a saucepan and stir until smooth. Heat 
an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup a little at a 
time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or Dover 
egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 
immediately. 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


p for health— 
every day! 


| 


FJ, CAMPBE “LL SOUP GOMPANY a 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ONDON was a dead and empty city when Bill 
turned the corner into the Prince of Wales Road, 
Battersea. Even the coffee stall at the end of 

the road was silent and deserted. Just how late it was 


he did not know, for his watch, like 
time itself, seemed to have stopped. 
He was dimly aware of a not unpleas- 
ant fatigue, for, like Judson on a 
previous occasion, he had walked all 
the way back from Wimbledon—not, 
as had been the case with Judson, 
because he had to, but because his 
uplifted mood made any other form 
of locomotion impossible. 

Lovers are a curious and unprac- 
tical race. If Bill had been asked 
what he imagined himself to have 
gained by his journey to Holly House 
and those hours of silent sentinel duty 
in the shadows of its garden, he would 
not have been able tosay; yet he was 
not conscious of having wasted his 
time. The fact, too, that it had been 
quite impossible for one with hisslight 
knowledge of the topography of the 
house to guess which of those win- 
dows whose lights had gone out one 
by one as he watched belonged to 
Flick did not in any way take the 
edge off his fervor. For all he knew, 
he might have been expending his 
emotional energy on the window of 
his Uncle Cooley or even on that of 
Mrs. Hammond; but he did not care. 
He had done the only thing possible 
on such a night, and now he was 
ready to drop into bed and dream of 
quickly made fortunes and a life lived 
happily ever after. 

He climbed the five flights of stairs 
that led to Number 9, Marmont 
Mansions and, stepping delicately to 
avoid waking Judson, reached his 
room. Ten minutes later he was 
asleep. 

Exactly when it was that he was 
wakened by a noise that sounded like 
the sudden collapse of the roof, he 
could not have said. The evidence 
of his window, which had been an 
oblong of black and was now an 
oblong of dingy gray, seemed to point 
to the fact of several hours having 
passed. He was on the point of dis- 
missing the noise as part of a dream, 
when the sound of a hearty chuckle 
outside his door came to convince 
him of its reality. There was some- 
body in the passage, and, however 
unpleasant it might be to get out of 
bed, it behooved him to go and look 
into the matter. Only an idiot bur- 
glar would burgle a place like this and 
laugh while doing so; but even idiot 
burglars must be thrown out by the 
conscientious householder. Bill put 
on a pair of slippers, grasped a chair 
as the handiest weapon and charged 
forth. 

The noise had evidently been 
caused by the falling of the hatstand, 
and what had caused the hatstand 
to fall had just as evidently been the 
efforts of Judson Coker to hang his 
hat on it. He was now leaning plac- 
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Judson nodded owlishly. “You're absolutely: 
Bill; absolutely right. You’re always absolutely: 
And a great gift it is too. Nothing to beat it, 
Bill, 0’ man, I’ve been out to supper. You reme 


my pointing out a girl to you; 
Al-al—AI-hal Wait!” saic 
son with dignity, raising a eo; 
ling hand. ‘Lots of fellows th 
can’t say the word. Oh, yes, 
do! It’s all over London ti 
cannot pronounce the word Al- 
ber-er, but I can, I can, I ean 
I’m glad! glad! glad! Wher 
ii 2 ” ~ 
Bill, somewhat recovered now 
the moroseness which comes to 
abruptly awakened in thesmall} 
was growing interested. 
“Did you meet someone whe 
you to supper?”’ he asked. 
“No, sir!”’ replied Judson y 
touch of hauteur. ‘‘I was theon 
tooksomeonetosupper. Yes, 
what you’re going to say. Y 
going to say, where did I ge 
money to take someone to su 
And very frank and honest oj 
too, to say so. Manly, that’s 
T callit—manly. I got thatm 
Bill, o’ man, because I’ve gotah 
“You'll have one tomorro 
right,” said Bill unkindly. 
“A smart business head,” res 
Judson. ‘Lots of fellows haver 
smart business heads, and whe 
they? Streeping the sweets. | 
know what I did? Well, listen 
because you’re a young man’ 
to get along, and this’ll be us. 
you. Alhambra! I’vesaiditon : 
I can say it again. You rem| 
that piece there was in all theL | 
papers about Toddy van Riter1 | 
ing the Silks? Well, I clippe | 
out and mailed it to Toddy ar | 
him I’d had it put in all theL! 
papers because he was a youn! 
trying to get along and I ‘hi 


do him a good turn. At thei 
time—and mark this, Bill, : 
bearing in mind the word ‘/ 
bra’—at the same time I ask 
to lend mea hundred smacker: ' 
what ensued? He sent ’em! | 
arrived this morning. And that ¥ 
Isay to you—and I want to lay 
on this, Bill—that anyone who it 
that just because I’ve been hi 
bite of supper I can’t say th i 
‘Alhambra’ lies! Lies,’’ said J 
waving his hand spaciously él 
storing his balance by a swift 2! 
at the hatstand, “in his teeth 4 
you know as well as I do, Bi! 
it’s the worst possible thing t Ie 
your teeth, because four in evi ! 
will get pyorrhea.” | 
“You’d better go to bed,’”’s B 
“T will,” agreed Judson th 
sage nod of his smart busines |e? 
“That’s just one little thing 1 
willdo. I’d like,’’ he went ory! 
the hatstand with sudden truc 
“to see the man who will it 
going to bed. That’sme. Bhi! 


idly against the front door, and he turned a happy face in Bill lowered his chair and regarded him sternly; then straightforward, and if people don’t like it they can 0! 


Bill’s direction as the latter came out of his room. He _ stooped and restored the hatstand to an upright position. other thing. I’m going to bed. Just like that!” | 


was still in full evening dress, with the exception of the Judson, who had watched the process with a tense interest 
white tie conventionally worn with that costume. Thishe that would have been almost excessive if his friend had 


was decorated with a ribbon of light blue of the kind used uttered an excited cry. I met at the Al-hal ” He halted. “Bill, ner 
to adorn the female hair, hanging diagonally athwart his “You did it!” There was nothing petty or envious, no something at the back of my mind that I want to t J 
shirt front and giving him a vaguely ambassadorial look. note of jealousy about his admiration. “You did it! First Something important. But what is it? Ah! The ¥ 
His hair was disordered, and he beamed at Bill with an shot! You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din!” have me! But it’ll come back. Oh, yes, it’ll comb 
almost overpowering friendliness. “Don’t make such an infernal noise!”’ Never forget that, Bill. However black the sky, ke! 
“Hullo, Bill, o’ man!” he cried jubilantly. “‘Say, I can’t “You’re quite right, Bill, o’ man. Noise, yes. But not dark the outlook, it’ll come. Well, good night, By ae 
get this darned thing to stand up, Bill, o’ man. Every time infernal noise. Well, Bill,” proceeded Judson genially, Mustn’t keep me up,” said Judson, and with |) 
I try to make it stand up it falls down, and every time it ‘“‘it’s great seeing you again after all this long time. Yes- ‘‘Alhambra!” vanished into his room. ae 


falls down it makes the most awful noise, and every time sir, that’s what it is—great! What have you been doing 


it makes the most awful noise I try to stand it up, and with yourself? Sit down and tell me all about it.” 
every time I try to stand it up it falls down, and every “What have you been doing, that’s what I would like to greet it with a vociferous chirping. The light i¢ 
Where was I?” he asked, puzzled. 4 


time 


to know.” 


“This way,’’ said Bill. “Watch your step.” 


; : I L I “Funny you should have said that, Bill, o” ii! 
had apparently lost or given away; and in place of thishe been trying to walk a tight rope across Niagara Falls, chuckled Judson. ‘It’s just what that girl said. “2! 


Daylight was now streaming pinkly in through t’ 
dow and the bird population of Battersea Park hai)® 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
noise combined prevented Bill from dropping off to sleep; 
which was just as well, for an hour later his door opened 
and Judson made his appearance, clad now in a suit of 
blue pajamas. 

“Just looked in to tell you that thing I forgot,” said 
Judson. “It came to me in a flash only half a minute ago.” 

“e Well? ” 

Judson plunged into thoughtful plenee for a moment. 

“Sorry,” he said. ‘“‘Forgotten it again. Good night, 
o’ man.” 

He retired. Bill closed his eyes, and after what seemed 
the lapse of a few minutes awoke to find that the morning 
was well advanced—so well advanced that he could hear 
down the passage as he opened his door the pleasing sound 
of one who prepared breakfast. He made his way to the 
bathroom, to the accompaniment of a musical snoring 
from behind Judson’s closed door. 

It was only after Bill had finished breakfast and was 
reading the Sunday papers that the heir of the Cokers pre- 
sented himself. A trifle pale, he seemed nevertheless in far 
better condition than one meeting him some hours back 
would have supposed possible. His mental equilibrium 
also seemed to have reéstablished itself. He bade Bill a 
subdued but friendly good morning and drank four cups of 
coffee in rapid succession. 

“Did I dream it,” he said, “‘or did I make a certain 
amount of noise coming in last night? Seem to remember 
crashing into something.” 

“That was when you upset the hatstand.”’ 

“The hatstand!”’ said Judson, pleased. ‘‘That was the 
clew I wanted. Now it all comes back to me. How much 
did I tell you, 0’ man, when I came in? Or didn’t I? I 
seem to remember having a chat with you.” 

“You told me Toddy van Riter had sent you a hundred 
dollars.” 

“That’s right.’”” Judson helped himself to more coffee 
but declined, with a gentle shake of the head and the soft, 
sad smile of a suffering saint, Bill’s offer of scrambled eggs. 
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“Tn fact,”’ he confessed, with reference to these wholesome 
foodstuffs, ‘‘I don’t believe I can even stand the sight of 
them. You might put a paper up in front of your plate, 
Bill. Thanks. It’s funny about eggs on the morning after. 
They sort of look at you.” He drank deeply from his coffee 
cup. ‘Well, now let’s see. Did I tell you about taking 
Prudence Stryker to supper?” 

“You told me you took someone to supper.”’ 

“That’s right. Prudence Stryker. The girl I pointed 
out to you. A dear old pal of mine back in New York. 
Remind me sometime to tell you about the night she and I 
and Jimmy Boole and Freddy Osgood 

“Thanks,” said Bill. ‘‘You told me about that at the 
Alhambra.” 

“Did I? Oh? Well, there she was, prancing about on 
the stage last night, and after the show I popped round 
and took her out for a bite of supper. We had quite a 
good time.” 

“So I gathered.” 

“Got in with a bunch of hearty mixers and went on toa 
fellow’s apartment. Just a nice home evening. It wasn’t 
till about half past three in the morning that the people in 
apartment below sent for the police. Well, what I’m 
trying to tell you, Bill, is that Prudence handed me a bit 
of information that’s going to send you singing up and 
down Prince of Wales Road. I meant to tell you last night, 
only it slipped my memory.” 

““You’re sure you remember it now?” 

“T certainly do. It was about that mutt Slingsby.” 

-. “Slingsby!” 

Bill laid down his knife and fork the better to attend. 
For the first time he permitted himself to hope that this 
news of Judson’s might really be of importance. ‘‘How 
does Slingsby come into it?”’ 

Judson shook his head sadly, as one mourning over the 
wickedness of the world. 

“Slingsby treated that poor girl darned badly, Bill, o’ 
man. I didn’t get an absolute strangle hold on the facts of 
the case, because, between ourselves, I wasn’t feeling as 


“Well, Then Listen, Kid,’’ Said Miss Stryker. 


‘ London to try to find out why the profits on the old by 


“Here it Comes!” 


July 12, 1¢ 


bright as I could have wished at the moment; but ] 
get onto this, that Prudence and this fellow Slingsby y 
extremely matey for quite a time, and then he sneaked 
and started going around with a girl from the Gaiety; 4 
one thing leading to another, Prudence did the squ 
straightforward thing by blacking his eye and passing 
of his life forever.” 

“She blacked his eye? Then that was | 

“Bxactly. It happened the night before Flick wenj 
work in his office. But that’s neither here nor there 
man. I’m coming to the really important part. We so 
how or other got talking about you, and I mentioned t 
you were old Paradene’s nephew and had come over 


business had fallen off; and then she said that you 4 
just the fellow she wanted to meet, because she could 
you wise to where the dirty work was.” | 
Bill sat up excitedly. | 
“There really has been dirty work?” | 
“As far as I could gather from Prudence, it has beent 
ning on all six cylinders for years. And here’s the poini 
was verging on a state which you might call pie-eyed yw 
she told me; but I gathered this much—that one ni) 
Slingsby, who must have been pretty well tanked him) 
to do such a bonehead thing, confided the whole busi) 
to her. Told her everything, 0’ man! Where the body | 
buried and all about it. The way fellows you would o 
narily think darned shrewd, level-headed birds make g) 
of themselves with women beats me. Look at Sams 
Or Mark Antony, for the matter of that. The bigger | 
are,” sighed Judson, “‘the harder they fall.” 
“But what was it? What has Slingsby been up to? 
“Ah! Now that,” said Judson, ‘“‘she didn’t tell | 
because she’s saving it up for you. She wants to give 
the low-down in person, so that you can hand it on to 
old man, thereby doing Slingsby dirt and putting him w) 
he nslonos. I’ve arranged everything. You’re to ete 
dinner tonight.” 
“Tonight?” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“This very night. I’ll come, too, if you like.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Sure? No trouble, you know.” 

“Quite sure, thanks.” 

“Very well,” said Judson resignedly. “‘Maybe you’re 
right, at that,’’ he went on after a moment’s meditation. 
“The idea of a quiet evening and an early bed doesn’t look 
so bad to me, I’m bound to admit. For some reason or 
other I’ve got an odd sort of headachy feeling today. I 
guess it’s the weather. Well, she will meet you at Mario’s 
at 8:15. You can’t miss her. Tall, dark, handsome girl, 
built rather on the lines of a motor truck.” 

“Mario’s?”’ said Bill. “No, hang it all, not Mario’s!”’ 

“Eh? Why not?” 

“‘Mario’s is sacred. It was there that I dined with Flick 
the last time we had dinner together before she went off to 
America.” 

“You'll go to Mario’s—and like it!”’ said Judson firmly. 
““Good heavens, you can’t expect the girl to start chopping 
and changing just to humor your whims! It’s darned 
decent of her to take the trouble to meet you at all.” 

“Yes,” admitted Bill, “‘I suppose it is.” 

“Hight-fifteen sharp in the lobby then. You won’t have 
any difficulty spotting her. She’ll be wearing a red dress. 
She’s rather Spanish in appearance, with great gleaming 
eyes and a lot of teeth.” 

“ Ugh 1? 

“Eh?” said Judson sharply. 

“Nothing!”’ 

‘“‘She’s a thoroughly nice girl. 
her.” 

“T will if she really tells me something important about 
Slingsby. Gosh, Juddy, do you realize that this may mean 
the straightening out of everything? If she can tell me as 
much as you think she can, I shall be in the strongest pos- 
sible position with Uncle Cooley.” 

‘Aces and eights,”’ agreed Judson. 

“And then I shall be able to take Flick away from those 
confounded people of hers and marry her without any 
more delay. Juddy, you don’t know how I feel about 
Flick. She’s like a wonderful inspiration. Sometimes, when 
I’m sitting all alone, I can see her face with those dear blue 
eyes of hers ——” 

Judson reached for the Sunday paper and hoisted it de- 
fensively in front of him. There are limits to the obliga- 
tions of friendship. 

“Some other time, o’ man,” he said. 


Full of pep. You’ll like 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE spirit of optimism and joviality which has just been 

shown sweetening the daily round of Number 9, Mar- 
mont Mansions, Battersea, had found, during the week 
which had passed since Flick’s arrival, no counterpart 
at Holly House, Wimbledon. In spite of the fact that the 
return of prodigals is almost proverbially associated with 
joyful revelings and effervescent gayety on the part of the 
whole strength of the company, with the possible exception 
of the fatted calf, Flick had found little to cheer her in the 
atmosphere of her revisited home; and day by day in every 
way she had had need to fill her mind with thoughts of Bill 
in order to prevent depression claiming her for its own. 

The lecture which her Aunt Frances had begun on the 
platform of Waterloo Station had continued intermit- 
tently throughout the week; and at seven o’clock on Sun- 
day evening it gushed up into such a freshet of eloquence 
that Mr. Sinclair Hammond, bursting the bonds of years, 
put his foot down and asserted himself with a mild man’s 
impressive ferocity. 

“Flick,” said Mr. Hammond, interrupting his wife’s 
remarks in an odd, strained voice. 

“Yes, Uncle Sinclair?” 

“Just run away for a moment, will you?” 

Mrs. Hammond directed at him the gaze which had so 
often sent him cowering back among his books. But to- 
night it had no effect. Hell hath no fury like a mild and 
peace-loving man who has at last decided to give battle, 
and Mr. Hammond was strong with the strength of one 
who has been simmering for a week in a fury of suppressed 
animosity. Just as Bill West, another mild man, could be 
roused by a blow on the head with a stick, so could Sinclair 
Hammond be stirred to action by the spectacle of Flick, 
whom he loved, being talked to and talked at and nagged 
and harried and generally rendered miserable. 

“‘T am speaking to Felicia,’”’ said Mrs. Hammond frostily. 

“Get out, Flickie,” said Mr. Hammond with a twisted 
half smile, and Flick left the room. 

Mrs. Hammond turned majestically on her husband. 
Unlike the King of France, she had no one to warn her that 
this was no mere revolt, but a revolution which was to 
destroy her supremacy in the home forever; and she en- 
deavored to crush him in the old familiar way. 

“Be quiet,’ said Mr. Hammond, and Mrs. Hammond 
was quiet. 

“You’ve got to stop it, Francie,’”’ said Mr. Hammond 
mildly, but holding her with a glittering eye. ‘‘You’ve had 
plenty of time to say all there was any need to say on the 
subject of Flick’s leaving home, and now you’ve finished. 
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Do you understand? Definitely and completely finished. 
I won’t have the poor kid worried any more. And, to 
remove temptation from your path, I am now going to take 
her out to dinner somewhere. I am going to transport her 
to where there are lights and music and good dyspepsia- 
promoting food. The band will play, the lights will gleam. 
Who knows? I may even dance with her. And when we 
come home—probably at about six in the morning—you 
will welcome her with your famous smile; you will dig up a 
motherly embrace, and your pleasant chatter will deal 
exclusively with the brighter side of life. Do I make 
myself clear?”’ 

“Sinclair 

“Tn one moment,” said Mr. Hammond suavely, but still 
with that unholy glitter in his benevolent eyes. ‘“‘I asked 
you the simple question—do I make myself clear?”’ 

“But, Sinclair,” protested Mrs. Hammond, and there 
was an awe-struck note of appeal in her voice, “‘you can’t 
take Felicia out to dinner!”’ 

“Watch me!”’ said Mr. Hammond. 

“But George is coming to dinner!” 

“Your brother George,’’ said Mr. Hammond, “is a man 
whom in many ways I respect and admire. By his own 
efforts he has risen from rags to riches, so to speak, and I 
esteem him for it. But as a dinner-table companion for 
Flick at this particular moment he fails to qualify. You 
know George and I know George. He would lecture Flick, 
and I do not intend to have her lectured.” 

‘But he will think it so odd if Felicia is not here to meet 
him!”’ wailed Mrs. Hammond. 

Mr. Hammond kissed her affectionately on the forehead. 
He was very fond of Francie. 

“He may be able,” said Mr. Hammond frivolously, “‘to 
get an article for Pyke’s Weekly out of it. Famous Nieces 
Who Have Behaved Oddly to Famous Uncles. Well, I 
must be going up to dress. I suppose it means a white 
waistecoat.’’ Hesighed. ‘“‘Ah well, we must all make sacri- 
fices in this world.” 

He kissed Mrs. Hammond again and left the room 
humming. 

“Flick!” he called. 

Flick came out of the morning room. 

“Flickie,” said Mr. Hammond, “‘we’re a couple of 
reckless young fellows out for a good time. How would 
you like to come and have dinner somewhere—somewhere 
low and vulgar? Let’s go to one of those Night Clubs 
Which are Living Hells that Society Spice writes about.” 

Flick gazed at him for a moment with an incredulous 
awe. Dearly as she loved her Uncle Sinclair, she had 
always recognized his limitations. And this was open 
rebellion. This was hoisting the skull and crossbones. 

“Wouldn’t it be lovely!” she said wistfully. 

“Tt will be lovely,” Mr. Hammond corrected. 

“But Uncle George is coming to dinner,” Flick reminded 
him. 

“T know. Think how jolly it will be to revel in some gay 
café and feel that Uncle George is sitting snugly all the 
while in yonder dining room! It’ll be like turning on the 
cold shower and standing over by the bathroom door, 
watching it.” 

Flick hugged him. 

“You are a darling, Uncle Sinclair!”’ 

“Well, I got a kind of idea that a little change would do 
you no harm tonight. Where shall we go? Do you know 
a good hell?” 

“Let’s go to Mario’s.” 

‘Mario’s? A new name to me. Considering that I am 
one of the wild and depraved younger generation they’re 
always writing about nowadays, I know very little of 
London’s West End. Will it be devilish enough for me? I 
want a place where I can throw bread at people. How is 
the bread throwing at Mario’s?”’ 

“Splendid. All the best shots go there. Mario’s was the 
place where young Lord Trevelyan picked off six waiters 
with six consecutive rolls.” 

“Six?” said Mr. Hammond musingly. “Ah well, we 
must see what we can do. But how do you come to know 
of this low resort?” 

“T went there once’’—Flick hesitated—‘‘with some- 
body.” 

“H’m! Oh? Ah!’ said Mr. Hammond. He scrutinized 
her a little closely and his manner took on a certain 
gravity. ‘‘Would it be indiscreet to ask with whom? And 
I hope you appreciate the fact that I am the only man in 
Wimbledon who wouldn’t have said, ‘Who with?’ Who 
took you to Mario’s, Flickie?”’ 

“Bill West, Mr. Paradene’s nephew. You remember my 
telling you about him in the garden that day?” 

“T remember. So he is over in this country—and you 
have met him again?”’ 

** Yess” 

“Flickie,’”’ said Mr. Hammond, “I know you will think 
me an awful old bore, but I’m afraid I shall have to begin 
dinner by talking what you might call shop. You won’t 
mind?” 

“T don’t mind anything you do, Uncle Sinclair.” 

“Right!”’ said Mr. Hammond cheerfully. “I ought to 
get finished by about the fish course, and after that we’ll 
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start throwing bread. Were these waiters that ] 
Trevelyan bagged sitting or on the wing?” 

“Rocketing.”’ 

“TIndeed?”’ said Mr. Hammond. ‘Well, well 
only do our best. Hurry up and get some cloth 
Flickie. I’m off to dig my white waistcoat out of 
balls.”’ 

Ir 

LAG that waiter, old love,” said Miss Pry 
Stryker, indicating a sprinting martyr who was wh 
zing about among the crowded tables in his efforts to, 
the work of two ordinary men, “and remind him t 
he was a little boy he promised to bring us a 
Lanson.” 

Bill beamed politely and turned to do her be 

“Waiter!” 

“Louder,” recommended Miss Stryker. 
Pekingese and a bit more of the bloodhound.” 
* “Waiter!” 

“That’s better. You’ve got a nice voice. If youst 
and had it developed you’d make a good train ann 

Bill beamed again. It seemed to him that he h 
beaming through a dreadful eternity. 

If it is true that a man may smile and smile a 
villain, it is equally the case that he may beam a 
and yet be in an extremely acute state of disco: 
was not enjoying his evening out at Mario’s ce 
night club. 

Even in those remote days when he had been y 
add his presence to the parties in New York 
Judson Coker had been the life and soul, Bill 
really derived much pleasure from this type of 
ment. Indeed, even before his mistaken infati 
Alice Coker had turned his thoughts to deeper th 
had come quite definitely to the conclusion that 
bored him to extinction. To be at home at these bol 
revels a man has to have a nimble wit. He m 
strong kidder, a good scout and a great old j 
must possess in addition an interior of cast s 
asbestos. Bill was deficient in all these qualities 
terior put up practically no resistance after th 
third cocktail, and no one was more keenly alive t 
the fact that he was a poor josher, an indifferent 
hardly to be reckoned a kidder at all by an 
critic. 3 
The present occasion was proving even more ¢ 
than those other orgies. Then he had been one of 
while now he was in the position of having to shoul 
whole weight of the entertainment himself, and 
proved a considerable weight. Apart from the fact t 
holy associations of the place made it distasteful 
to dine there with anybody but Flick, there was 
boyant exuberance about Miss Prudence Stryke 
had oppressed him from the very moment when she! 
sailed forward to meet him in the lobby. The acct 
Judson’s description of her had come home to 
from the start. ; 

Judson had said that she was built on the lines ( 
motor truck. She was. Judson had said that she woul 
wearing a red dress. She was, though the adject 
almost feeble. Judson had said that she was ful 
This also was true. The only point on which Ju 
gone astray was in his prediction that Bill would 
Stryker. He did not. He would have been hard p 
name any other living person whom he disliked n 
disliked her large and gleaming eyes. He disli 
pressive physique. He disliked the tendency wh 
developed as early as the soup course to address h 
love. And most of all he disliked the way she ben’ 
and laughed merrily in his face and her habit of 
her witticisms by slapping him on the arm. As M 
Slingsby had discovered at an earlier date, | 
Stryker was a girl of muscle, and her slaps were 
kicks of a playful horse. 

Nevertheless, he persevered. Miss Stryker, what j 
her surface faults, had one outstanding merit tha 
them all. She was the girl who knew where Mr. 
had buried the body; and, as such, must be cont 
So Bill, though speculating ‘wanly as to what she woul 
like if the waiter ever brought that Lanson, brought 
old bulldog courage of the Wests to bear and set hin’ 
grimly to see the thing through. : 

The exact nature of the body which Mr. Slingsby 
buried refused to reveal itself. All through the a 
meal Miss Stryker stoutly declined to talk what. s 
scribed as business, confining herself to snappy anec|! 
and mirthful jest. All that Bill had gleaned by the | 
the coffee arrived was that Mr. Slingsby’s secret W 
pippin, well worth waiting for; and in the interval of V 
ing he managed to achieve such a creditable imitation 
vivacious host that Miss Stryker formally stampe 
with the seal of her approval as a good kid. And, as‘ 
body knows, it is but a step from being a good kid to 
a good scout, and from there a mere amble to th 
eminence of a great old josher. Shortly after 
reached the good-scout stage Miss Stryker 
a desire to dance. j 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Walter P. 
Chrysler Says 


Among fours 


| ‘The Good 


{AXWELL 


[AXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
[AXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTORCO. OF CANADA,LTD.,WINDSOR, ONT. 


axwellNowExcels 


In the four-cylinder field, the good Maxwell is now duplicating 
the revolutionary results which the Chrysler Six has already 
registered among the sixes. 


That in brief is the story of the recent developments which 
have taken place in the Maxwell plants, under the direct super- 
vision of the Chrysler engineering staff which, in my opinion, 
now stamp the Maxwell a most remarkable four-cylinder car. 


These new results are so vital and so valuable that they 
put the good Maxwell far beyond your previous conception 
of four-cylinder possibilities. 


Have you ever driven a four-cylinder car in which the last 
noticeable trace of vibration is gone? 


Well, that’s what you'll find in the good Maxwell of today, 
with its floating platform spring suspension of the motor. 
The first four-cylinder car, we believe, in which vibration is 
practically eliminated, giving greater comfort to those in the 
car, and far longer life to the car itself. 


I don’t know that you can appreciate how much this means 
in new driving and riding ease unless you experience it in 
the good Maxwell yourself. 


And if you ride in a closed Maxwell, you’ll be glad to miss the 
annoying rumble you’ve always found in closed cars. 


These, of course, are the differences you would notice first. 
But they are not all. 


As you go along, you will find the Maxwell riding the way 
you thought only far heavier cars could ride, displaying a 
nimbleness that makes you wonder why anyone wants more 
than Maxwell gives, steering and handling with an ease 
that delights you. 


Now turn to the other side—costs and upkeep and so on. 


You may not know that Maxwell owners are now averaging 
better than 22 miles per gallon and 18,000 miles per set of tires. 


There are a dozen other things I could tell about, but do 
you know of any four that matches up to Maxwell in 
these respects? 


You see now why I term the Maxwell a revolutionary car 
among fours. You will understand completely before you’ve 
driven a Maxwell five miles. 


I can say to you with all assurance that you are going to find 
in the good Maxwell we are building today, far more than you 
ever hoped for from any four-cylinder car. 


President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION 
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The Pallas Sailed Into Foul Weather. 


HEY dubbed him Blue Peter before the pilot had 

gone, and he smirked foolishly, for the name pleased 

him. It rang of the sea, of tall ships, of sailing day. It 
conjured visions of far horizons, of mystic isles, of straits 
and capes, of wide waters and romance. Blue Peter! The 
very sight of the blue square with the white square center 
snapping in the piping breeze at the fore truck was enough 
to thrill any soul not utterly chained to sordid earth. And 
the soul of Peter Muggridge scorned chains. Peter was a 
poet. 

He had little of poetry in his lines or movements, for 
he was tall, gangling, bony and uncertain. But perhaps 
the uncertainty was in a measure unfamiliarity; feeling 
underfoot the subtle heave of a ship on the sea, Peter, who 
a week ago declaimed poetry of his own composition to 
helpless cows yoked in the barn of his father’s farm, could 
scarcely be expected to carry himself with the catlike 
surety of his shipmates. 

The chief thing was, his shipmates—those amazingly 
sure-footed and sure-handed boisterous ruffians who cursed 
him and trampled over him, who seemed always about to 
stagger to a fall under the lasting influence of sailing-day 
booze but who never fell, who swarmed aloft to the dizzy 
heights and performed labors there which he would have 
believed impossible on the rock-steady floor of his father’s 
barn—these men had called him Blue Peter. He was glad. 
He ignored the curses, never felt the trampling or the 
gouging elbows; he pulled wet cold ropes, and hopped out 
of the way of fiendish wires that sprang and coiled and 
whizzed like interminable serpents possessed of seven devils 
for every fathom. 


“Oh, pity Reuben Ranzo!”’ 


screamed a chanteyman at the fore-topgallant halyards. 
And like wolves, hoarse with thirst or squealing with pain, 
the dogged men chorused: 


“Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
Oh, poor old Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


Blue Peter squealed with the rest. The men nearest to 
him gave him queer looks, for he knew nothing of hauling. 
He hauled out of time and mixed his hands with those 
above and behind his own. 

His long bony arms and legs were in the way. But bliss- 
fully he chorused to the chantey, eyes raised aloft until 
they might as well have been shut, mouth wide open, and 
yelping in the most approved fashion, with even a grace 
note cunningly slipped in. 

“Get outa me way!” growled Grady, able seaman, 
punching Peter fiercely with his elbow. ‘‘Youse couldn’t 
pull a poultice off a pig!” 

But Blue Peter was above himself. He moved a couple 
of feet farther down the rope. 


“Oh, Ranzo was no sailor!” 
piped the chanteyman. 
“Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 
howled Blue Peter in ecstasy. 


“He shipped aboard a whaler! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


ILLUSTRATION 


LIne 


By CAPTAIN DINGI 
1) \V JA Li LY 2A 


BY ANTON OTTO . 


There Was Much Hauling of Yards, Much Handling of Sail 


When the sails were set, and the tug had 

its own smoke, and the sweet bark Pallas thrust ! 
into the crisp curling seas that were gloriously pa 

the sunset glow, Blue Peter stood at the bulw 

of the mainmast, staring with his soul in his | 
beauty around him. He held in his rough, unlov 
a coil of running gear. Somebody had told him 0 
up and hang it on the pin. He had no idea what to| 
it or where it went when done; he only knew that } 
right in the midst of such a picture as only his mo? 
inative moments of poetic fervor had ever shown |! 


“She’s outward bound to the sunset, 3 
Outward bound to the west; 4 
With the gold of the sun on the pearl of her 
Like the gleam of a cock pigeon’s breast!’ 


Blue Peter rolled that bit of impromptu vers’! 
tongue as readily as the creaming seas rolled fromtl} 
ing ship’s glossy sides. It was not good verse, perh 
his eyes glittered with true frenzy as he gave it bi 
ea, 
> 


second mate, approaching with trouble in his ey 
with a grin of surprise. = 
“It’s a blooming poet, is it?”’ quoth Mr. True. | 
Peter turned with a start, but without alarm. | 
in his idle hands fell, and he did not stoop for it 
“Yes, sir,” he said. “All my life I have read 
and made poetry about it. Now I can make rea 
This would make anybody want to write poetry, 
it?”” He waved a gaunt arm to the gorgeous We 
I want most to be a sailor, sir. Something 
sailor’s life.” (Continued on Page 36) 
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A Dining Room to be Proud of | 


Quaint double door, many-paned windows, old cupboard— 
all fit in so companionably with the modern furniture and gayly 
patterned Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


These rugs come in such a variety of artistic patterns that 
it is easy to find the right design for any room in the house. 
And the work they save! A few strokes of a damp mop 
remove every speck of dirt. Another advantage—these rugs 
need no fastening yet they never turn up at the edges. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP: CLOTH 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come at prices that appeal to 
the woman who makes every penny count. 


6 feetx 9 feet $9.00 The rug illustrated is made 1% feetx3 feet $ .60 
7% feetx 9 feet 11.25 only in the five large sizes. 3 fesre 3 ieee 40 


9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 The smaller rugs are made 
9 feetx10% feet 15.75 in other designs to harmonize Oiriece xt ye tect. 1.95) 


9 feetx12 feet 18.00  withit. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


OLEUM 
(oNco RT-RUGS 


Look for wes 4 On the floor is 
“so pattern No. 532 


this Gold Seal “<< 


The Gold Seal which is pasted on all guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum is an identification mark you 
can depend on. Don’t be misled into buying some 
other material. The Gold-Sea/ gives you the protec- 
tion of our money-back guarantee. Remember that 
there is only one guaranteed, nationally advertised 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. Insist upon getting it! 


An interesting, illustrated folder showing faithful color reproductions 
6f all the patterns will gladly be sent to you free on request. 


ConNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris _ Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADAW Eta. oo oc ceve ges gnc cscs a Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“You’d better believe you want to be a sailor, m’ son!” 
the second mate retorted crisply. ‘“That’s what you 
signed on for. And a live sailor’s a damn sight better off 
than a dead poet. Pick up that rope and get a move on if 
you value your health.” 

Peter Muggridge was a misfit in life. Born to the 
drudgery of a poor farm, laboring from early boyhood at 
tasks which thickened his joints and prematurely lined his 
face, there was yet a spark within him not to be quenched 
by any bitterness of toil. Many a winter evening did he 
feed the stock in the dark, saving the bit of lantern candle 
for his nightly stolen treat of hoarded books, filched scraps 
of paper, and pencil stub. Poetry was Peter’s angel. He 
read poetry. Particularly of the sea. He made poetry too. 
Though, since he had never set eyes on the sea, he had per- 
force to gain knowledge through the printed word. So his 
verses were poor things. They lacked life. That could 
come only through living his subject. But he meant to go 
to sea, to live the life. Meanwhile he read. He studied, 
taking the written examples of great men for his guide. He 
would have made Abraham Lincoln his model, but Lincoln 
was no sailor. 

He composed poetry about the sea and ships and sailors, 
reciting his efforts to his plow horses and his cattle; some- 
times to the sheep, for they seemed intelligent, though 
really they were only placidly silly. He learned sea 
chanteys from a rare old book which had music with the 
words, and got the schoolmarm to teach him the tunes. He 
had the knack of imagination, which permitted him to 
seize upon the idea behind the queer doggerel. Long be- 
fore he bundled up his clean shirt and books to run away 
to the sea, he could sing every chantey in the book; he 
fondly and fatuously believed that when the time came he 
could howl his chorus and haul his rope like the saltiest 
tar afloat. His first experience had scarcely borne out that 
belief; but he did not mind. In fact, he had never noticed 
that he was a pretty useless thing when it came to hauling 
on a rope in harmony with other men. The song was the 
thing. He had sung out splendidly. 

He was roughly snatched out of a beautiful reverie, later 
to be set down in lilting verse, by the sordid demands, un- 
couthly spoken, of hungry seamen waiting for him to carry 
along the supper. He obeyed, setting down upon the fore- 
castle bench a tin pan of steaming fresh-meat hash and a 
black kettle of boiled tea leaves. 

“Cook says the stooard’ll send the dessert along pres- 
ently,’’ said Blue Peter hurriedly. 

He did not see the curious grins on the men’s faces. 
There was something queer about the ship. He noticed it 
as soon as he stood inside the smoky forecastle and smelled 
the hot food. He waited for no food; but a voice growled 
after him as he ducked outside to the fresh breeze again, 
bidding him go hurry up the steward. Obediently he stag- 
gered aft, and stood beside the half-deck door waiting until 
the steward might appear. He knew. enough not to venture 
on the sacred poop. His reading had taught him that 
much. He had read, too, that ships’ stewards fetch the 
cabin food from the galley at the proper time. While he 
waited he strove to put his first impressions into poetry, 
and, declaiming aloud, a tall youth thrust his head from 
the apprentices’ house and regarded him whimsically. 

““What’s the game, old son?”’ inquired the youth. ‘Feel 
bad?” 

“No, sir,” said Peter. “‘Composing.”’ 

‘Ho, you are, hey?” grinned the other. “‘ Well, you look 
pretty green to me. Listen. Don’t hang about aft to do it 
unless fa 

‘I’m waiting to see the stooard, sir. The men sent me to 
hurry him up with their dessert.” 

The lad smothered a roar. His eyes twinkled not un- 
kindly. He had outgrown the cruel habits of cheeky boy- 
hood. 

“Go for’ard, son, go for’ard,” he said. ‘‘Find the man 
who sent you aft, and hammer seven bells out of his hide. 
And don’t sir me, and don’t spout poetry unless you’re 
sure it’s worth hearing.” 

“It is worth hearing,” 
this ——” 

But his kindly mentor stopped him. 

“Keep it! What are you aboard here, anyhow?” 

“T hope to be a sailor. All my life I’ve loved the sea.” 

“Well then, be a sailor. But hope won’t help unless you 
work like hell behind the hope, m’ lad. Hope never furled 
a split fores’] in a Cape Stiff blizzard.” 

“T can work,” insisted Peter sharply. Work was the 
thing he had done ever since his hands could grasp anything 
useful. ‘‘I’ll be a sailor too. I ain’t so green. I’ve read 
plenty o’ books about the sea. I know all the chanteys too. 
Why, the chaps called me Blue Peter soon’s they got on to 
me. They know a sailor when they see one, don’t they?” 

“Blue Peter!’’ chuckled the youth, with a new light in 
his eye. ‘‘ Yes, they know, all right. The Blue Peter looks 
real sassy up there on sailing day, then down it comes, and 
it’s no use until next sailing day. Go for’ard, old sox, and 
don’t let ’em horse you. Duck! Here comes the mate.”’ 

Trouble seemed to have beaten poetry, knocked it clean 
out, when the Pallas had been ten days at sea. Blue Peter 


maintained Peter. “Listen to 
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found no time to put his daily experiences into verse during 
daylight hours, and the men would not let him have the 
lamp at night. He found the sea life very different from 
what he had dreamed too. There was a devilish motion all 
the time. It left him empty and wondering, for his appe- 
tite had been as sharp as his elbows and knees. In time he 
got over that, and appetite came back. But everything was 
strange and unstable. Washing decks, the slightest jog 
against another man hurled him into the sloshing water. 
He was driven aloft when a sail had to be handed, and men 
stamped on his fingers, jostled him until he almost fell 
from the yard or rigging, cursed him for a useless fathom of 
hungry tripe. They made him scrub out the forecastle. It 
seemed to be always his turn at “‘ Peggy.’’ They set him on 
lookout. He was so enthralled with the soft splendor of the 
amazing heavens and the gently rolling sea that he had no 
eyes for ships’ lights. The mate saw a steamer’s lights’ be- 
fore the lookout reported them. 

“Keep him on deck through his watch below!”’ said the 
mate. 

So Blue Peter stayed sleepless that night. But a wakeful 
soul kept a tired body company. He stole to his poor bunk 
for pencil and paper, and surreptitiously scribbled in the 
white moonlight, reporting to the second mate aft every 
time the bell struck. Nothing could down his poetic spirit, 
whatever his unpoetic body suffered. When he saw young 
West, the apprentice, next day, he proudly slipped the lad 
the result of his midnight muse. 

“New chantey. MHalyards,’’ 
sion. 

That evening in the dogwatches the half deck rang with 
ribald merriment. The boys sang Blue Peter’s new chantey 
and added new verses setting forth their opinion of the 
poet. But Peter heard only their shrill young voices piping 
his song. He stood beside the galley, heedless of the sing- 
song which the watch was roaring, and joined in, softly at 
first, then louder, full throat, in the choruses of his own new 
piece: 


he said with fine repres- 


“Ho, the sea rolls high and the sea rolls free! 
Sing! Heave! Swing to the sea! 
And the ship sails fast with a foaming lee; 
Sing with a swing to the sea!” 


“Sing with a swing to the sea!” he roared, head up, eyes 
all but closed, swaying, gaunt arms swinging as on a rope. 
And Grady, able seaman, in the throes of song himself, 
was sorely hurt at the undownable interruption. Grady 
stopped singing, stepped from the hatch, and smacked 
Blue Peter hard across the wide, yawning mouth. 

“That'll tache ye manners, ye long clodhopper!”’ said 
Grady. 

Peter’s cap fell to the deck, and he stooped to pick it up, 
feeling his bruised mouth tenderly. The ship rolled slightly, 
and he grabbled for a hold, staring after Grady, who had 
contemptuously resumed his song without a second glance. 
A muttering passed around the men, a spitting, a very 
anathema of contempt. One of the boys who had seen 
called to his companions of the half deck, and the bitter- 
ness of boyish jeers for Peter mingled with the muttering 
of the men. But the singsong went on. Blue Peter might 
as well have been one of the Samson posts for all the notice 
they gave him then. 

Toward the end of the dogwatch he sat alone on the fore 
bitts. With a bit of rope he tried clumsily to make sailors’ 
knots. He had watched others make them, but had received 
no encouragement when he asked to be shown. Now the 
men, drifting one by one to the forecastle to prepare for the 
first watch, passed him and cursed him, deriding his poor 
efforts. Grady snatched the rope from his hands and flicked 
it in his face. 

“Don’t you hit me!”’ Peter shouted in swift temper. 

Grady stopped, astonishment written ludicrously all 
over his face. 

“Why, you scrapin’s av a pig trough!” he grunted, and 
punched Peter sorely on the nose, bringing a trickle of red. 

Peter launched one of his gaunt arms in a wild and 
random-appearing swing; his great bony fist struck Grady 
over the eye, and catapulted him headlong into the arms 
of his shipmates. 
him, changing front with the tide of battle, and Grady 
spat on his hands, frowning at the power of that punch. 

Then eight bells clanged aft. 

“Belay that skylarkin’!”’ roared the bos’n. 
Ain’t it your wheel? Git a move on!” 

Men permitted Blue Peter to use a little of the lamplight 
that first watch. It was against custom. The lamp should 
have been turned down; the men should have slept. But 
they talked of that astonishing wallop that blacked 
Grady’s starboard eye; none profanely cursed Peter to his 
bunk when he bent to the lamplight, scribbling new verses 
that had come to him. 

“Like the kick of a hor-rse, ’t wuz!’’ said an old man 
reverently. ‘‘You ain’t one o’ them prize fighters in dish- 
guise, be you, matey?” 

“T ain’t a fighter at all,” said Peter irritably. He was 
fighting just then with an obstinate rime. 

“Ain’t, hey?” the old man persisted. 
stones wi’ yer fistes, then?” 


“Grady! 


“Ever break 


‘debris. Outside, Grady’s bare feet slapped fast 


They caught him, laughing, taunting - 


_ as his trick was up he scuttled along to tell the news, 


July 12 


“No. I ain’t done anything you say. But on 
I used to wrastle cows some. Let’s see now. Gale 
Breezes—freezes. Foam—home.” 

“Aw, shut up an’ turn in!” growled a sleep 
““Wrastle cows! Throw bull, you mean! ‘Turn i in 
bloke catch th’ bird!” E 

At four bells Grady came from the - 
getting his pipe for the five minutes’ smoke 
fore joining his mates on deck, ‘he went straighi 
Peter’s bunk. Peter snored unpoetically. q 

“Come an out till I ate ye!”’ said Grady. He gr 
sleeper with hands like bale hooks, and hau 
his blanket, gaping foolishly. Then, before P 
awake, Grady thumped him cruelly, thrustin: 
under his chin to hold his head’ up:against 
and punching with cold ferocity with his free fis 

“Black me oye, will ye? I’ll ate ye!” . 

Sleepers awoke. Scowling faces peered over | 
some thrust between gaudy curtains. The: 
fastidious ones. They one and all cursed, wl 
curtains or barren, cheerless boards; and 
cursed Blue Peter, for Grady was top dog. 

“T’ll ate ye!”’ puffed Grady. oe 

Then something happened. Blue Peter 
head aside. Grady’s fist crashed against the } 
Grady swore horribly. And seemingly withou 
yokel who had wrastled cows on the farm sto: 
ered Grady into his long gaunt arms and str 
It was like the twanging of a bow. Grady shot 
air, arms and legs asprawl, and crashed agai 
chion on which hung the lamp. All was smoke an 
for a moment. When somebody struck a match | 
was stamping on the lamp wick, scraping t 


planks, receding; and Grady’s awed-‘voice r 
muttering broken jargon in which “‘Mither!” a 
vle!’’ repeated often. 

‘°F wrastled cows!’”’ whispered the old 
dently offering a foully dirty handkerchief to Pet 
nose was crushed like an overripe raspberry. 

Peter returned to*his bunk, grumbling, still in ; 
mazed wonder at the incursion into his slumbers 

The Pallas*sailed into foul weather. There y 
hauling of yards, much handling of sail. The decks 3) 
never dry now. Blue Peter found discomfort in the| 
creased motion, particularly aloft. “But the men tau 
him little tricks, showed him things, did not curse hin| 
unsmilingly. They cursed him, for he was not co 
yet, but they cursed him in friendly fashion, clapping | ' 
on the back. Grady showed him how to gather folds | 
sail between his elbows and stomach; how to hold on 
still do his part. The lads of the half deck jeered 


songs; but, jeering, bore no malice. The mates bec 
aware of his existence. 
The captain, hearing of his earnest attempts to bec! 
a sailor, said he was to be allowed to take a lee | 
while the hard weather lasted, and to stand a trick a 
in finer days. t 
He was a noticeable figure, standing at the lee spoki! 
the helm in a blusterous norther, straw hair flying, heec } 
of the loss of his only cap, light blue eyes aflame with ai! 
as he cast them aloft at the straining topsails dark 1) 
wet. And his weather helmsman glanced wonderil/ 
across at him; for when Blue Peter put his strength to: 
wheel there was no need of other power.’ And his } 
moved ceaselessly. The captain, stepping near to gli: 
into the binnacle, flashed a sharp look up into Peter's {| 
for words were rolling forth—words of the sea and sh 
yet not of the Pallas. 
‘‘T hear you’re a poet, young man,” said the skipper |! 
a faint smile. “Don’t let it interfere with your steerii 
“Tt won’t do that, sir,’ quoth Peter boldly; and, 
courage, rolled out more fine words: 


r a) 


“Oh, the blazing tropic night, when the wake’s a we a if 
That holds the hot sky tame, . 
And ue steady forefoot snores through the planet-powi 4 
oors 

Where the scared whale flukes in flame!” a | 
“You’re nothing but a pirate!’’ snapped the cap! 
angrily. ‘‘You didn’t compose that. It’s pure Ki 
“T. know, sir,’’ said Blue Peter complacently. j 
pretty good, though, isn’t it?” 
“Forget it, and ’tend to your work, my lad. “4 
aboard here to work, understand.” 


The weather helmsman snickered when the captain 
gone. He had been overawed when the captain ¢0)/ 
scended to speak to Peter of poetry. Now he had s¢’ 
thing to tell the fellows in the forecastle. He had ny 
been one of those who so suddenly accepted Blu 
just because he had pitched Grady over his head. 


first of all to old Dan Orker, the ancient seaman who | 
asked Blue Peter if he had ever broken stones with his { 

“‘T knowed he wuzn’t no good,” said Dan. “I'll tell! 

a few soon’s he comes for’ard.”’ - 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Wichita Falls salesman reports on Ford results 
from Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


A. satesman employed by one of the big 
packing houses relates this experience: 


His Ford is equipped with a hub meter. 
After running 31,130 miles, his employers 
asked why his maintenance expenses were 
so much less than those of any of their other 
salesmen in the territory. 


His reply was that he had never used any- 
thing but Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” to lubri- 
cate his Ford engine. In over 31,000 miles of 
running he had experienced no serious trouble. 

Which should again remind the Ford 
owner that “Give me a quart of oil’ can 
never assure such protection or economy. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” has behind it 
more /ubricating experience than any other 
lubricating oil offered to Ford owners. It is 
not a gasoline by-product, but a specialized 
lubricating oil. You will notice marked 
freedom from carbon and overheating when 
you begin to use it. And these are but two 
of many operating improvements. which 
have been reported by Ford owners through- 
out the country. 


‘ New York Pittsburgh Chicagg 
Domestic (Main Office) Buffalo St. Louis 
Branches: Boston Rochester Detroit 

Philadelphia Dallas 


Drain off the old oil while the engine is 
warm. Do not use kerosene to cleanse the 
engine. Some of it is sure to remain in the 
splash troughs and thin out the new oil. 


For ‘the differential of your Ford car use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant 
as specified by the Chart of Recommenda- 
tions. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart speci- 
fies the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
every make and model of car. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for 
our booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 


FAIR RETAIL PRICE 
30¢ a quart from bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil for less than 3o0c, he does not make his fair, 
reasonable profit. Lower prices often accompany 
substitution of low-quality oil for genuine Gar- 


goyle Mobiloil. 


Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the South- 
west and the Far West. 


Indianapolis Des Moines Springfield, Mass. 

Milwaukee Kansas City, Mo. Albany 

Minneapolis Oklahoma City Portland, Me. 
Peoria New Haven 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Dan said bitter words to Peter when he 
appeared. The old man had a queer nature 
that caused him to toady or revile, accord- 
ing to the status of the victim. There was a 
little hesitancy in the old man’s approach; 
but Peter made no retort, and the bitter 
words followed fast. 

“‘Spoutin’ po’try es somebody else 
wrote, and sayin’ es it’s yourn!’”’ Dan gibed. 
“Damme! You ain’t no gvod, nohow. 
Ain’t a sailor, and you steals po’try!”’ 

But Blue Peter was already busy writing 
down the thoughts that had come to him 
while steering the speeding ship. Old Dan 
used up all his vituperation, never drawing 
a comeback; and when he subsided, mut- 
tering, men who had shown some respect 
for Blue Peter after his astonishing defeat 
of Grady, changed their opinions and said 
things they would have been afraid to say 
an hour earlier. 

Calms and sea mists. And the humor of 
the crew fitted the atmosphere that beset 
the ship. Officers grew snappy; men 
growled and were driven. Yards were 
boxed and braced hourly, to catch airs that 
died aborning. The captain sat for hours 
under a small awning on the poop, reading, 
scribbling in a brown leather notebook. He 
alone appeared untouched by the general 
depression. At times he would beat time 
with his pencil, as if accenting some 
rhythm. Men passing to and from the 
wheel glared at his placid back, cursing 
him when out of earshot for his comfort. 

Blue Peter went about his work, learning 
slowly, heedless of the changed attitude of 
his shipmates. Grady abused him, but 
only verbally. Others might hint that he 
take a wallop at the farmer again; but after 
all, it was Grady who had experienced that 
terrifying fall at the farmer’s hands. 

One blinding evening, when the sun 
blazed forth from a brazen western sky after 
a day of rushing rain squalls that had 
whipped the sea to yeast and driven the 
Pallas like a startled stallion in spasmodic 
rushes, the captain brought out his deck 
chair again and scribbled while the light 
lasted. And just before dark a strong, 
steady breeze boomed out of the northeast 
with all the signs of settling there. He 
leaped to his feet, brisk and alert. 

“Check in the yards all around, mister!” 
he ordered. “Shift over the stays’! sheets!”’ 

“Now bullies!’’ roared the mate. “Fair 
wind! Starboard braces!” 

“Hey-aie-aie-aie!’’ screamed the bos’n. 
“Tn with ’em!”’ 

““Ho-ho! Ho-ho! Hey, hoy!’ yelped 
Blue Peter, hauling like a grinning mad- 
man. 

The swift action came as a relief to him. 
Fully occupied though he had been with his 
poor verses, the gloom of the past days had 
begun to chafe him. 

“Shut yer hatch, y’ long fathom o’ 
tripe!”” growled Grady, and stamped vi- 
ciously on Peter’s bare feet. But he couldn’t 
sadden Peter. 

The men trimmed the mizzen yards and 
the spanker sheet, and trooped forward to 
start the first fore-hatch singsong in many 
days. 

When a concertina squealed cheerily, 
and Grady opened his mouth in boisterous 
song, and all hands began to cast off their 
gloom, Blue Peter perched himself on the 
fore fire rail and hammered out some new 
verses of a new chantey. 

Midway of the harmony the mate’s whis- 
tle shrilled out, and an angry voice called 
all hands aft. 

Men leaped to their feet, looking anx- 
iously into the windward dusk. No threat- 
ening squall deepened the falling night. 
But the command to muster aft was per- 
emptorily repeated, the captain himself 
was at the poop rail. All hands trooped 
along the shadowy main deck; every face 
was touched with vivid light for an instant 
as the open galley door was passed. Stars 
were beginning to sparkle. The mellow 
wind hummed through the taut rigging, 
and the forefoot gave forth a musical roar 
that carried a swish of speed in its note. 

At the second order to go aft Blue Peter 
looked up for the first time. He saw the 
men shuffling aft; heard them growling. 
He ran into the forecastle to stow away his 
paper and pencil before following them. 

At the break of the poop the men gath- 
ered, and the two mates frowned over them 
in the gloom. 

“Stand over to windward the men who 
trimmed the mizzen yards and spanker!” 
snapped the mate. 

- Half a dozen men moved over, mutter- 
ing. 
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“Any more?’ demanded the captain 
sharply. 

“How do we know? We never tallied 
’em!”’ retorted Grady boldly. ‘‘Wot’s the 
idea? Ain’t lost nuthin’, have youse?”’ 

“What do you know about it?” flashed 
the skipper. ‘‘Stand forward, that man!” 
Grady hung back. The skipper went on 
coldly: “It makes no difference. I know 
you. One of you men picked up and took 
away a wallet belonging to me. If it isn’t 
produced in five minutes your gear will be 
searched. It’s up to you. Mister Mate, 
are the men all here?”’ 

The mate swiftly counted heads. Not 
satisfied, for the edge of the crowd was in 
moving shadow, he called over the names. 

‘All here but that Blue Peter chap, sir,”’ 
he reported. 

“T see ’im duckin’ into the foc’sle wi’ 
some’at in his ’ands, sir!’’ squeaked old 
Dan Orker eagerly. ‘‘And I knows ’e ain’t 
on lookout, sir.’ 

The second mate ran down the ladder 
and started forward. But he was no swifter 
than the captain. And the value put upon 
that missing wallet might have been fairly 
estimated by that one fact. Heedless of 
lost dignity, careless of custom, the captain 
darted through the murmurous blackness of 
the main deck and to the forecastle as fast 
as two very seasoned sea legs could bear 
him. The second mate arrived with him, 
but only by running. 

Together they entered the forecastle. 
The lamp was lighted, and, turned too 
high, was smoking acridly. The glass was 
half blackened; little light won through. 
But oblivious of flying oil soot, of semi- 
darkness, of the hurrying of shod feet, and 
even of the entrance of the captain and 
officer, Blue Peter crouched so close to the 
lamp that his wild hair was singed, his nose 
buried deeply in the pages of the notebooks 
contained in the captain’s lost wallet. Blue 
Peter’s eyes were strained, eager; his loose 
mouth hung open, but his lips moved cease- 
lessly; his unkempt head swayed, nodded, 
keeping time to some silent rhythm. 

“T thought so!” cried the captain. 

Blue Peter straightened up like a re- 
leased sapling as the wallet was snatched 
from his hands. Bits of paper fluttered to 
the floor, and the second mate picked them 
up, with a surprised, pained glance at Peter, 
whose lower lip hung lower and limp, whose 
light blue eyes were almost idiotic in the 
dazed light that flickered through his wink- 
ing lids. 

“T found it layin’ in my bunk, sir,’’ 
stammered Peter. ‘I just picked it up and 
looked inside to see whose it was, and it was 
poetry. I forgot all hands was called, sir.”’ 

The captain was very red, and his teeth 
shone in the pale lamplight. 

“You found it in your bunk!”’ he sneered. 

He seemed to be about to strike Blue 
Peter. Instead he glared straight into the 
distressed yokel’s eyes for an eloquent ten 
seconds, then turned, book in hand, to 
leave the forecastle. 

“Dismiss the men, mister,” he said to 
the second mate. “As for this—this thief— 
is he any good at all?” 

“Pretty green, sir,” replied the officer, 
without much joy in his voice. ‘‘Seems to 
try hard, but ——” 

“Don’t sympathize with the fellow!” 
snapped the captain savagely. “‘I’ll disrate 
him. Give him to the cook for a boy! Tell 
cook to work him up. Steal my scrapbook? 
T’ll make him jump overboard!” 

Ensued woeful days for Blue Peter. The 
ship stole across the latitudes into the won- 
ders of tropic seas and sargasso weed and 
magic star-blazing nights. The seas were 
deepest sapphire blue, creamed with small 
crests like fretted ivory. In them swam and 
loved and fought all manner of gleaming, 
sinuous, exuberant creatures. Above, the 
fleecy tufts of fair-weather cloudlets alone 
flecked the azure of the vastly remote 
heavens; among them sailed long-tailed 
tropic birds, flashing their almost trans- 
parent breasts against the sun. Between 
heavens and ocean leaped the silvered flying 
fish, revealing to the human onlooker noth- 
ing of the terror of the grisly dolphin in 
chase, but only the flashing beauty of their 
flight. And the Pallas vied with all Nature 
in her loveliness. Her gleaming figurehead 
leaned forward with swelling breast over 
the flirting seas. Her sharp stem and flar- 
ing bows parted the seas and flung high in 
the warm air great showers of glittering 
spray which pattered into the headsails 
like small shot. Two great sharks swam, 
one on either side of the stem, keeping their 
positionssounwaveringly as toseem fastened 
there. Two apprentices sat on the bowsprit 
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all their watch below, trying to tempt one of 
those outriders with a piece of rancid pork 
on a chain-snooded hook, never knowing 
how lucky they were in their ill luck. 

Above all towered the tall canvas, full of 
the enchantment of ivory whitenesses and 
gray, mauve, purple shadows; all a-thrum 
with music of strains harmoniously born, of 
chirruping sheaves, of shrill note of chafing 
parrels, swishing of a loose buntline against 
straining canvas, of resonant clang of chain 
upon the hollow steel of a lower yard when 
a topsail twitched impatiently at the sheets. 
Even the tapping, tapping of two men 
busily chipping rust from a bulwark stan- 
chion with chipping hammers, blended into 
the tune and gave it character. 

But Blue Pete saw none of these won- 
ders. From dawn to dark he was kept 
toiling at every unpleasant task which the 
devious brain of the vengeful cook could 
devise. Not often was it given to a wind- 
jammer’s doctor to have a seaman deliv- 
ered into his hand. ‘‘Work him up!”’ the 
order had been. Work him up he did. 
There were pigpens and chicken coops to 
clean. There were greasy bricks to scrub. 
The galley floor had never been scrubbed 
since sailing day. The bricks were cemented 
with filth. There was greasy paintwork to 
clean. There was even brasswork around 
the galley coal bunker. There were stores 
to break out; harness casks to fill. In the 
longboat were still six sacks of potatoes, 
mainly sprouting, mostly rotten. They 
must be picked over one by one; the 
specked ones must be used at once, prefer- 
ably in the crew hash; the doubtful ones 
must be used for cabin table at once, and if 
complaint arose at their lack of cabin qual- 
ity—why, Blue Peter was a farmer, and 
ought to know better than to pick out bad 
potatoes for the cabin. 

All these things Blue Peter did, and did 
in dumb submission. He was hurt to the 
soul by the captain’s accusation; but the 
wound that rankled, stunned, beat him 
down, was the tacit treatment of his fel- 
lows. If he had to pass near a man, that 
man stepped hastily aside with averted face 
and audible spit. Old Dan Orker, when- 
ever they met, gave him a steady sorrow- 
ing glare which was, in fact, simply an 
illustration of honorable age mourning over 
degraded youth. Nobody spoke to him, ex- 
cept the cook. The lads of the half deck, 
who had chaffed him, jeered him, sung his 
new chanteys, and mocked him jovially or 
contemptuously according to their opinion 
of him at the moment, now utterly failed to 
see him at all. It takes a boy to be su- 
premely cruel; and the very cruelest of 
boys’ methods of showing displeasure is 
sending a fellow to Coventry, as they call 
totally ignoring him. He was off the earth 
as far as they were concerned. Young 
West, the senior apprentice, who had given 
Peter many a good-natured hint, became as 
oblivious as the rest. Only one man ever 
uttered a word to Blue Peter, and that was 
to make him feel his humiliation the more. 
Men even ceased their own chatter when- 
ever he passed within earshot of them. He 
was an outcast. 

So through the tropics, until the colder 
seas and the grayer days returned. Blue 
Peter grew morose and wore a scowl con- 
tinually. His hair was tangled and un- 
kempt. There was a cloud in his eyes and 
a droop to his mouth. Something in his 
chin suggested that he might*not be as com- 
pletely whipped as he looked; but all in all 
he was a fine example of the penalties at- 
tached to petty thievery. Dan Orker, tak- 
ing courage from long immunity, began to 
utter advisory platitudes aloud when near 
the galley, so that Peter could hear them. 
Once the tortured yokel raised his hand 
over the old man’s gray head in fury, but 
let the blow drop undelivered. Old Dan 
went forward, cackling about that. 

“He dassent!’’ he declared. ‘Thieves is 
allus cowards. I ain’t afeard o’ no such 
bloke as that.” 


Blue Peter had kept his forecastle bunk. 
That made his lot the harder. Living 
among the men, he was not of them. They 
turned the rounds of day by day as if he 
never existed. Yet the cook drove him from 
the galley as soon as his long day was done. 

“You work ’ere, but you live for’ard, me 
son. You ain’t so bloody hanxious to get 
‘ere o’ mornings; I ain’t aching for your 
company hevenings,”’ said the cook. 

Peter even gave up writing poetry. He 
made wondrous verse in his mind; bitter, 
tempestuous verse that clangored of ele- 
mental conflict. But he could never put it 
to paper. Although he was living ‘ such 


a bitter experience himself, he ep 
believe that it was possible. It see 
inhuman. Therefore it could not 
poetry. But he was too full of it: 
from his mind. : 
Strangely, perhaps, while the mere, 
cal conditions of his daily drudgery af 
acid into his soul, he never once lost the 
that came from the sea and the ghj 
lay awake night after night for hours. 
meagerly furnished bunk, listening ¢ 
voices of the running seas outside, ' 
was the steady hollow roar of the bow; 
Sometimes there was a heavier ng 
sharper crash, when the ship encoun 
a charging comber and shouldered jt. 
shattered to shards of foam. 1 
was the vibrant quivering whe 
her bobstays and backropes, 
through the side of a rising sea 
them streaming with brine 


patter of falling sprays; rarely, the m 
trickling drip of thin streams of wate 
the foot of the forecourse w. 
sea volleyed its sprays high. B 
boards creaked. The stanchio 
castle each had its own voice 
open door could be detected t 
the chain sheets of the for 
the steel lowermast where tl 
from the quarter blocks. 
blending all the night noises of t 
a mighty chant, was the pouril 
sonorous reverberation from t 
sails, the drumming of long 
against the vast hollow hull. 
Always he fell asleep soothe 
of his hurts. His days might 
things; his nights were his o 
with his own fancies. That si 
within his breast revived the fla 
of his poor abused physical body 
sleep fell upon him. ae | 
But the ship drew down towar | 
Falklands. Ice there was, and snowy, | 
rising westerly wind that hardened, n | 
the snow a biting blizzard, turning s) 
icebergs into wandering grim me» 
The captain of the Pallas carried his ; 
and flying jib longer than most : a 
but time came when sail must com | 
blow away. And that moment cai | 
always, at night. i 
“Show a leg,m’lads! All hands!” be 
the bos’n at the forecastle door m1 
through the middle watch. Men stu 
out, swearing, groping for wet boots, : 
to strike wet matches. 
“T never see a ship make a v’yage }l 
turnin’ out all hands in the middle w | 
growled Grady, first on deck, howevs 
the Old Man couldn’t find any - 
he’d tack ship wi’ a fair wind, the | 
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ate his guts L 

“Up wi’ you!” the bos’n yelped. “ J 
you may, but work you must, olt!! 
The royals is all in. It’s in upper 1! 
lants, and tie a reef in the mains’, 8! 
leg, you, old Dan Orker! Oughta 1! 
’ome, you did. Hey, rise and shine! 
Oh, it’s you, is it? Blue Peter!-A so! 
dog! Out! Blast me but I'll help yor: 
wi’ my boot! Up, and out! Cook's} 
It’s all hands, m’lad. Out and up wi’ 

A dollop of freezing water hurtle \\ 
the rail as the men climbed into t! 
ging. Blue Peter reached the fore 
topgallant yard shivering with the! 
chill, wet to the skin before he wells # 
His teeth chattered cruelly. The nig"! 
black with an evil blackness; the snc! 
ries that had persisted all day had 
moment ceased. But the blast of ti# 
was cold as the breath of death; tl! 
gallant sail, not yet entirely gatheret) 
the buntlines, billowed and _floppe® 
snatched at the yard until the # 
twanged. The ship lay over dizzily. ! 
the southwest great seas charged th 4 
ously; high aloft the spars vibrate! 
fashion to freeze the marrow of ail”! 
not a complete sailor. a. 

Blue Peter had never been aloft in © 
turmoil. He clung frantically to t! 
ging, afraid to step off into that 
blackness onto a thin and invisibl 
rope, face to face with that so : 
ping, thundering devil of a sail. B? 
crowded behind him. ie 


tured. He had climbed trees at? 
Once an eagle attacked him when he? 
the nest. He had climbed down 


louring 
Roadster - - - §$ 785 
Sport Roadster - 885 
Sport Touring - 915 
Cab- - - - 985 
Coupe - - - 1075 
Sedan - - 1135 
Sedan Beieead - 1245 


TheG.M.A.C. extended payment plan 
makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. 
Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased 
from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of 
the United States, at a standard price es- 


| tablished by the factory without the 


addition of any war tax, handling, or trans- 
portation charges. Every Oldsmobile dealer 


_has a master parts price list issued by us, 


which is always open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified accessories 
specially designed for perfect fit 
and quick installation on Oldsmo- 
bile Six body types, can be pro- 
cured from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the United States at these net 
prices, complete with necessary 
attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
| Rear Standard Bumper - 15.00 
| Rear Sport Bumper - 15.00 
_ Radiator Cap, with Bars - 2.50 
Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1225 
Rear View Mirror i ei/53 
Trunk Rails (set of roar) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
Trunk Platform - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk - 25.00 


Windshield Wings (pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
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Stamina-— 


in the whole driving mechanism 


Like the sinewy muscles of an athlete, every part of the Olds- 


mobile Six driving mechanism—from engine to rear wheels— is 
built for Stamina! 


Oldsmobile’s smooth and silent engine develops over 40 horse- 
power — power directed to the road through the finest clutch 
built—sturdy, flexible universal joints—tough nickel-steel gears 
—and the most dependable and accessible axle ever developed. 


Years of service are guaranteed by pressure-feed lubrication— 
by main bearings almost as large as the cylinders—by cooling 
spaces all the way around all the six cylinders, valve seats and 


' spark plug openings—by springs unusually long and resilient— 


by a frame re-inforced with four big cross members—by features 
and fittings and refinements usually found only on far costlier cars. 


When next you buy a motor car—seriously investigate those 
things that contribute to length of life, economy of maintenance 
and all-round driving satisfaction, and your own sound judg- 
ment will cause you to choose—the Oldsmobile Six! 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
All came back to him as the silliest sort of 
child’s play as he gripped the jackstay with 
desperate fingers and fought against that 
icy, flogging, fiendish sail. 

“Muzzle it, you lousy farmer! Ketch 
holt and muzzle it! Want to heave me orf 
the bloody yard, don’t yuh?”’ screamed the 
man beside him. 

Three other men stood on that trembling 
footrope with Blue Peter. Every one 
spoke to him. They had not given him 
word or glance for weeks. Now they said 
plenty to him. He clung with one hand, his 
grip like a steel vise, and numbly strove to 
gather up the sail as he dimly saw the rest 
doing. Those men took both hands to the 
work, keeping their footing with unbeliev- 
able luck. Peter heard shrill voices crying 
out in the darkness abaft, where men and 
lads furled the main and mizzen topgallant 
sails. A blinding snow squall struck the 
ship. The icy particles cut his face. The 
ship reeled. Helet go his sail and grabbed 
for a two-handed hold again; the released 
canvas all but hurled the next man from 
the yard. Blue Peter sweat. In spite of 
wet and snow and wind, he sweat, for he 
heard the man start to utter a prayer as his 
hold slipped. But the fellow was a true 
deep-water man. He regained his hold, 
started to pick up his sail again, and cursed 
Blue Peter from cradle to the hereafter, 
coldly, pointedly, completely. He said 
Peter did that purposely. 

When the sail was secured, and the men 
began to descend, Peter was crying with 
rage at that accusation. The men shoved 
him out of the way, careless whether he 
held on or not. And the snow squall grew 
into a blizzard. 

“Take in the mains’l! Make it fast!” 
roared the mate through a megaphone. 

The ship pitched heavily, rolled down, 
and filled her decks until the hatches were 
covered, And the driving snow whitened 
everything, conquering the darkness, re- 
vealing the grisly seas, the bending spars, 
the thrashing sail fighting against the 
constriction of buntlines and clew lines. 

The men from the main topgallant yards 
stopped at the tops and lay out on the main 
yard. The men fromthe fore dodged the 
flooding seas and climbed again. The scene 
was trebly terrific in the ghastly light of 
the snow. The men’s weird cries were like 
the wailings of tormented spirits. The great 
main course loomed out of the overhead 
void like a cloud surcharged with spite. 

“Up and give ’er hell, bullies!’”’ roared 
Mr. True, the capable second mate, leading 
the way. 

Furling the big course was a job for all 
hands. The best sailor would be first aloft. 
There would be no need to order a man to 
the point of terrific labor, in the bunt. If 
any man beat the second mate to it, the 
second mate would be a sorry man for many 
aday. Men fought for place in the narrow- 
ing shrouds beneath the top. Blue Peter 
was right among them. Nor would he give 
way when they pushed to pass him. He 
was trembling with frenzy; had it been 
daylight his eyes could not have seen. He 
was utterly out of mind with blind fury. 
Men stamped on his hands. A sea boot 
started his nose bleeding. But he gripped 
the main yard right behind the man who 
had kicked him, and worked out along the 
yard. A youngster crawled over him, going 
to the lighter job at the yardarm. A slip 
of the foot, and flap of the sail, and Blue 
Peter found himself holding the young- 
ster in the grip of one long sinewy arm, 
quite unaware how he got there. The boy 
squirmed loose with a little catchy laugh. 

“Thanks, mate,” he squealed, and sidled 
swiftly out to his place as if almost falling to 
his death were a commonplace. 

Peter fell upon the sail with berserk rage. 
He thrilled with the youngster’s careless 
thanks, though even now he scarcely real- 
ized that he had saved a life. But he grap- 
pled an armful of wet sailcloth, and swore 
at it as if it were a man who had hurt him. 


“To my way—a—ayah! 
We'll pay Paddy Doyle for his boots!”’ 


And by woeful bits the great sail was 
picked up. The men battled for an hour 
on the yard, cut with snow that was frozen 
into glassy points, drenched with the flying 
seas, fingers bleeding and nails torn. Twice 
the canvas beat them, blowing from their 
hands before a gasket could be passed. 
Twice the indomitable Mr. True led them 
to fresh battle. 

So in the end they furled their sail. And 
weary gasping men crawled stiffly down 
the ratlines, robbed of almost all their 
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sleeping hours. Blue Peter slowly came to 
himself as he reached the deck. 

“Take the fores’l off her!” bellowed the 
megaphone, and beaten men stopped in 
their weary tracks to curse. 

But there is no shirking at sea when the 
foresail comes in. Men scarcely able to 
stand tottered after the tireless second 
mate. Lads who had chorused so cheerily 
before, dragged themselves silently into the 
fore rigging again. 

At the end of another desperate hour the 
ship was snug for a while. Men stumbled 
dazedly into the forecastle, or to their deck 
shelters, according to whether it were their 
watch below or on deck. Blue Peter sham- 
bled forward, shaking his head like a 
wounded bull. He had given of his best; 
he had put forth every ounce of his great 
strength without one thought for his own 
safety; and he had survived. Had he been 
able to think clearly at all, he would have 
been surprised that he had not been killed. 
As it was, there was only one voice which 
persisted in his brain when he crawled into 
his dismal bunk. 

“Tried to chuck me off the bloody yard, 
he did! Larst out on deck, an’ useless, 
that’s Blue Peter! I’m goin’ to give ’im a 
hot shot tomorrer. My oath!” 

That savage remark drove sleep from 
Peter for good. In a few minutes the fore- 
castle resounded with noisy slumbers, but 
Peter gave nothing tothe chorus. Heturned 
and tossed and fretted. Sleep betrayed 
him. His bruised, exhausted body cried for 
sleep. His seething brain fought sleep and 
bade him suffer. And wild, savage themes 
came to him in place of sleep. He saw 
written in fire before his aching eyes such 
poetry as man never wrote. He could read 
it line by line. It was almost complete. 
Never was such a seapiece planned as that 
which came to him out of the chaos of a 
whirling brain. Just one thing was lacking. 
That would come. The lines did not seem 
to scan, though the rime and the theme 
carried sonorously. He would get his pencil 
and paper. Sleep was gone. He would 
have a masterpiece ready before the watch 
was called. He lifted a cramped and agon- 
ized leg over the leeboard of his bunk, groan- 
ing involuntarily. Then into the forecastle 
burst a dripping, oilskinned sailor, slam- 
ming the iron door against the rush of a 
hungry sea. “All hands! Rouse out! 
Show a leg, me sons!”’ 

“Hell! It ain’t eight bells yet!” grum- 
bled a startled sleeper. 

“‘Rise-o!’’ bawled the dripping seaman, 
shaking each man in turn. “All hands! 
Take three lower t’gallants off her an’ reef 
fore an’ mizzen-upper-tawps’ls! Blowin’ 
like Barney’s bull! Now, me sons! Yuh 
goin’ to let Blue Peter beat yuh on deck? 
Rouse out, old Orker!”’ 

Blue Peter had beaten them out. Half- 
way out of his bunk at the call, he had been 
overpowered by a resurging flood of the 
blind fury of resentment that had carried 
him through when furling the foresail. 
Now, tortured in every limb, gasping with 
stark agony of back and limb and muscle, 
he drove his gaunt, shambling body out into 
the shrieking gale and waited for neither 
oilskins nor boots. His strawlike hair 
caught the driving snow like a bird nest; 
the bitter sea swirled about his knobbly, 
unlovely feet and ankles. Already the 
watch on deck were at the buntlines. The 
halyards were all gone; the clew lines 
manned. Blue Peter stumbled in among 
the men, and fell against the second mate as 
he grabbed for a hold on the ropes. 

“Fullo! Here’s a bloody hangel!’’ roared 
Grady, lurching against Peter. Mr. True 
gave one keen glance, and turned to his 
rope again. 

“Peter first out? Good lad! You’ll bea 
sailor yet!”’ he cried. 

Then the dizzy climb aloft to furl and 
reef. Blue Peter found himself on the main- 
lower-topgallant yard without clearly realiz- 
ing how he got there. The sky was a driving 
sheet of snow whirled on the fifty-mile gale 
like an unbroken cloud. The sea was so 
thrashed by the wind that it was scarcely 
darker than the snow-lightened sky. And 
the Pallas stormed grandly through it all, 
like the gallant goddess she was named 
after. From the wildly swinging height 
Peter could see every circumstance of her 
progress, note each buffet she received, each 
repulse she dealt out. When she heeled to 
leeward so far that her lower yardarms 
swished through the bitter seas, and untold 
tons of fury cataracted across her streaming 
decks, making the slender spars tremble 
and jerk like reeds in a waterfall, Blue Peter 
found himself amazingly straddling his 
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stirrup rope, hauling his sail to the yard, 
shouting like a blond viking his defiance to 
the storm. He saw only a colossal battle 
picture in the way of the ship in the sea. 
Every instant of watching and working sug- 
gested to his acutely tuned brain some new 
thought to embody in that wonder work of 
poetry which he felt assured he was going 
to achieve. He found men furling on either 
side of him; knew they were not keeping up 
with his work. They hauled and pounded 
in grim, clenched-teeth desperation. The 
vague figures on the other yards were 
silent too. Only Blue Peter roared as he 
worked, and cared nothing. His every bone 
burned, his muscles cracked. His bare 
head, bare feet, open shirt bosom were 
caked and filled with frozen snow. But he 
was sweating. He picked up his sail with 
both hands, throttled the devil in it, beat it 
and lashed it down. ) 

Then down to the deck and up again to 
the reefing. He was second only to Mr. 
True on the fore-upper-topsail yard. He 
would have taken the place of honor at the 
earring, but the second mate bawled to him 
to leave it alone. When the reef tackles 
were set taut to haul, he was in between 
Grady, at the lee earring, and old Orker. 
The yard was jerking furiously to the 
thrashing of the slackened sail. 

*‘ Mie-aie-aie! Hey-ah!’” howled Grady, 
hauling on the reef tackle. 

“‘Aie-hey! Aie-hey! Ho, hey!” roared 
Blue Peter at his side. 

“Hold all you get, boys, or this sail’s 
going to kill somebody,” yelled the second 
mate, far out to windward. 

Like a gunshot, when every man laid his 
weight on the pull, Grady’s reef tackle 
broke. Grady clutched the lee lift, and was 
safe. Blue Peter, reaching greedily to his 
work, had taken a hold on the standing part 
of the tackle, near the block. The rope 
surged. His left hand jammed in the 
block, almost wrenching his arm out and 
sorely mangling the hand. Old Dan Orker, 
behind him, lost his grip and began to 
fall, grasping desperately at the nearest 
hold, screaming in his pitiful old treble. He 
seized Blue Peter’s right wrist, wrenched it 
from the jackstay, and clung instinctively, 
convulsively. 

“Holdit! Holdit! My God!” bellowed 
Mr. True as the sail started to burst loose 
all along the yard. ‘‘Catch a turn, to lee- 
ward! D’ye want to murder us all?” 

Grady peered at the sail. He was a good 
sailor, but believed in the maxim of every 
man for himself when gear started carrying 
away. What he saw was Blue Peter, draped 
over the yardarm, held there by a cruel 
contrivance of luck. His left hand was 
jammed and mangled in the reef tackle, 
secure there without any grip; and that 
alone was for the moment saving the sail 
from blowing out and hurling all hands to 
death. In a moment the tortured flesh 
would tear; then the thing would happen. 
Peter’s gaunt body hung across the yard, 
his long legs with his bare blue ankles and 
great knobbly feet sticking out into the 
bitter emptiness abaft the yard. Balance 
was preserved by the weight of old Dan 
Orker, frenziedly squealing in his terror, his 
own grip weakening, held by the steely 
clutch of Blue Peter’s farm-muscled fingers. 

“Kin ye hold ut?”’ bawled Grady. 

“What’s the matter here?’ cried the 
second mate, sliding down the footropes to 
the windward gang. 

His own reef earring was fast. He quickly 
saw the trouble. Two men hauled old 
Orker up to safety; then Grady secured 
the tackle, and Blue Peter’s crushed hand 
was liberated. 

“Oh, it’s you again, is it?’”’ shouted Mr. 
True. 

“T couldn’t help it, sir!”’ shouted Peter, 
believing the officer was berating him. 

“Help it? Oh, Lord!” grunted Mr. True. 

“Let me out there, Peter. Your ’and is 
hurt,” yelped a sailor. 

“Git down outa this, matey,” bawled 
Grady, A. B. “Job’s done now.” 

‘Ere, Peter, gimme that reef p’int!” 
sobbed old Orker. 

Blue Peter heard nothing. He grabbed 
and tied reef points, though blood dripped 
from his fingers. While he had hung over 
the yard, his body torn almost in two, one 
wrist scorched with the desperate grip of 
old Orker, the other hand crushed between 
rope and block with the fury of a loosening 
sail tearing at it, he had lost all sense of 
time or place. As vividly as his vision had 
come to him earlier in that sleepless night, 
so vividly now did the idea come to 
him for the rounding out of his wonder 
poem. He muttered the words as he Aan 
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“ Alldone, matey!” bawled Grady. “T, 
in an’ git below!” | 
The beaten, gasping men clawed wearily 
down the rigging. At the sheer poles they 
stopped, while a roaring sea passed. It was, 
a grinning devil of a sea. It leaped high at 
their legs; it poured over the rail; it filleq/ 
the decks and swept men and boys away 
like wood chips on a millrace. And whey 
it had gone on, Mr. True anxiously tallied. 
his men. x) 
“Where’s Blue Peter?” he asked, 
““Where’s Blue Peter?”’ | 
All the rest were there, shivering, gasping 
from their icy plunge after the swe | 
labor aloft. They grabbed one another, 
peering into faces they knew could not he 
Peter’s. 
“God! I hope he wasn’t taken!” 
But Blue Peter was missing. The d 
were swept bare. No man was there ex 
the group about the second mate and 
little knot on the poop. It was then F 
Peter’s shipmates found out what a 
gon he had been; that green yokel from 
farm. : 
“Wuz makin’ a good sailorman, he wuz!” 
growled Grady. | 
“C’d fight too!”’ said another, at whom 
Grady swore. ’ 
“Allus fust out, was Peter!’ declared 
another, who had often called Peter a clod- 
hopping lazy louse. > | 
But it was old Dan Orker who put the 
capital on Peter’s fame. a || 
‘Saved my neck, did Peter!”’ he whim- | 
pered. “Saved my life, he did! An’ he 
didn’t steal th’ Old Man’s po’try book, | 
Mister True. I put it into his bunk, s’help | 
me, I did! Let me tell th’ captain!” | 
The second mate grabbed Orker and 
thrust him aft with savage force. 
“Blue Peter’s gone, poor lad,” said the | 
officer. ‘‘But you'll come clear his name, 
you old criminal! I knew the lad was 10 
thief!” ai 
The captain stood at the ladder head. | 
His ship was snug and safe now. She could 
be left to fight her own battle. He listened 
to Mr. True; called old Orker up to face | 
him. And out of the darkness forward) 
bellowed the voice of Grady, A. B. 
“Glory be! He’s here! Blue Peter's 
aloive!”’ } 
They trooped forward. Even the cap-| 
tain forgot himself and plunged through the | 
streaming deck wash with the rest. And 
they came to the forecastle. There, oblivi- 
ous of all, his mangled hand reddening the 
dirty floor, his dripping figure steaming 4 
the lamp glow, Blue Peter stooped over a) 
piece of saturated paper, sucking at a pencil 
stub, frowning in despair. 
“It won’t come,”’ he muttered. “It’s all’ 
gone again! Up there I see it all, plain as| 
plain. Now it’s gone.” 
“Here, my lad!” interrupted the cap-| 
tain, taking Peter’s arm gently. “‘Put that) 
stuff away. You’re going to make a sailor 
man; that is sure. I’m not so sure aboul 
the poetry. Come aft and get that hanc 
attended to. You'll lose a fin if you’re not 
careful.” | 
So Blue Peter was an invalid. He founc 
himself in amazingly good quarters. The 
steward smiled at him; gave him ecabir’ 
tidbits. The men grinned in friendly fash: 
ion. The cook called him Peter, invitec 
him to sit by the galley fire. The captair’ 
gave him a card which would tell him al 
about the vagaries of the compass. Hi) 
was in a new world. | 
But he was impatient to get back t 
work. The captain had told him, the mati 
had told him, Mr. True had told him tha’ 
before the Pallas took her pilot there woul 
be no better sailorman in the ship than he 
All of which was fine. It softened in a meas 
ure the annoyance of those lost rimes which 
queerly, had never come back. Even thi 
vision had vanished. But there was recom 
pense, even for that. On the day that thi 
gale broke, and sail was made again, h 
watched the men masthead the to 
At first he watched impatiently, wishing ti 
be there. Then somebody called for ‘ 
chantey.. West, the apprentice, sprang 
the head of the rope, and roared to thi 
wide ocean Blue Peter’s own poetry, hi 
very own chantey: 
“Ho, the sea rolls high, and the sea rolls free 
Sing! Heave! Swing to the sea! 
And the ship sails fast with a foaming le 
Sing with a swing to the sea!” | 


“Well, my lad,’’ he smiled, “arey 
for the sea or for poetry?” = 

“They belong together, sir!” said Blu 
Peter fervently. i 
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Who Are Buying Packard Six Cars? 


A recent investigation covering One out of two decided to buy 
2700 sales selected at random the Packard Six over heavy, 
showed: bulky, complicated cars. 


One out of three had previously This is obvious; 


owned cars costing less than 1500; 
| Men and women in moderate 


| One out of three Bee Peony circumstances, as well as many of 
_ owned cars costing $1500 to*2500; Wealth, are finding in the simple 
~ One out of three had previously and economical Packard Six the 
owned cars costing more than answer to their personal trans- 
$2500; portation problems. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY 


“‘He wears the rose of youth upon him.”’ 
—SHAKESPEARE 


Those of you who enjoyed 
REGINALD DENNY in “‘Sport- 


ing Youth,’’ have a treat in store in 
his next picture, ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ 
adapted from ‘‘Love Insurance,’’ the 
sparkling story by Earl Derr Biggers. 
It is full of youth and daring and 
excitement, and was directed by Harry 
Pollard, who was responsible for ‘‘ The 
Leather Pushers’’and “Sporting Youth.” 
Denny is supported by Ruth Dwyer, 
Hayden Stevenson, Dorothy. Revier, 
Fay Tincher and other capable players. 


This play is a good illustra- 
tion of the clean pictures I have 
been talking about in these advertise- 
ments—the kind which younger genera- 
tions may see and enjoy and discuss 
with their parents. It is a mighty inter- 
esting business, this production of clean 
pictures, and at least it will determine 
the temper of the modern public. 
What are your views on the subject? 


In “‘The Signal Tower,’’ 


in which VIRGINIA VALLI stars, 
supported by ROCKCLIFFE FEL- 
LOWES and WALLACE BEERY, there 
is one of the most realistic railroad 
wrecks ever screened. A passenger train 
collides with a freight on a high bridge 
spanning a canyon and many of the cars 
disappear down the mountainside. Also 
the fight in the tower will put you on your 
toes. Ask the manager of your favorite 
theatre to put this picture on. He is 
eager to please you and will value your 
suggestion. 


Are you on the alert for the 
Champion JACK DEMPSEY 


pictures? Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that these plays were written 
just to exploit the champion. They are 
delightful stories by Gerald Beaumont, 
and aside from the champion’s work, 
they will be thoroughly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. Perfectly cast and carefully 
produced, they are now being shown in 
leading theatres throughout the country. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR ; 


Bill rose politely. The idea of dancing 
with his fair guest was one that filled him 
with loathing, but in pursuance of his pol- 
icy of conciliation he forced himself to do 
it. It was at the moment when they were 
circling round the room for the second time 
that Flick entered the restaurant with her 
Uncle Sinclair and mounted the stairs that 
led to the baleony. As a vague concession 
to old-fashioned propriety, Mr. Hammond 
had decided on a table in the balcony in 
preference to one on the main floor. The 
main floor, a glance told him, was infested 
to no little extent by brilliant creatures 
who, though doubtless good-hearted and 
kind to their mothers, seemed to him better 
seen at a distance. The balcony, to which 
are banished those who visit Mario’s with- 
out dressing, had the appearance of being 
99 per cent pure. His white waistcoat would 
be wasted there, but that could not be 
helped. 

How long Bill danced he could not have 
said. The process seemed interminable. 
From time to time the music would stop 
and they would return for a brief instant to 
their table, only to spring up once more at 
the bidding of the saxophones. Eventually, 
however, just as he was beginning to feel 
that Miss Stryker’s powerful form must be 
constructed of India rubber, she confessed 
to a desire for temporary repose. They sat 
down, and Bill, feeling that if he missed 
this opportunity, another would not occur 
until he was too weary to understand what 
she said, leaned forward. 

“T wish you would tell me about Slings- 
by,’ he pleaded. 

“Want to know about that?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Well, then listen, kid,” said Miss 
Stryker. ‘‘Here it comes!”’ 

Bill hitched his chair a few inches nearer 
and beamed devotedly into her face. Miss 
Stryker, with a preliminary slap at his 
throbbing arm, began to speak. 


qr 


M®: HAMMOND tugged at his waist- 
coat, which had grown mysteriously 
tight since its last public appearance, and 
looked down interestedly over the rail at 
the throng below. 

“Nothing in this modern life of ours, 
Flickie,’”’ he said, ‘‘is more significant than 
the attitude of the good and respectable to- 
ward Sunday evening. Places like this are 
the outward and visible signs of the inward 
and spiritual change that has taken place 
in the life of the English family. Twenty 
years ago a man of my decent stodginess 
and unblemished reputation would never 
have dreamed of moving out of his home 
on Sunday night. Twenty years ago I 
would have spent the concluding hours of 
the Sabbath surrounded by my loved ones 
beneath my own rooftree. There would 
have been supper, consisting of rather red 
cold beef, rather wet salad, cold, clammy 
apple pie, blancmange, and a very big, 
very yellow cheese. This would have been 
followed by hymns in the drawing-room; 
or possibly, if our views were a little lax, by 
some round game played with pencils and 
pieces of paper. The fact that I am here 
and strongly tempted to drop a sardine on 
the head of that bald gentleman down 
below is due to what they call the march of 
progress.” Mr. Hammond helped himself 
to hors d’ceuvres. ‘‘ Having relieved myself 
of which prosy reflections,” he said, “I will 
now turn the conversation to the subject of 
your previous visit to this place. How did 
you happen to come here?” 

“Bill brought me. He had been here 
once before with Mr. Slingsby, Mr. Para- 
dene’s manager in London.” 

“And now. about William,” said Mr. 
Hammond. ‘Tell me all.” 

Flick’s kitten eyes searched his face 
gravely. She was wondering what would be 
the result if she really did tell him all; if 
she confided in him the twin facts that she 
loved Bill and that Bill loved her, and the 
additional fact that, as soon as ever he gave 
the word, she proposed to elope with him. 
Consideration for her Uncle Sinclair’s feel- 
ings caused her to decide against this 
course. It would have been comforting to 
herself to pour out her secret, and she knew 
that she could have relied on him to keep 
it—but it would be at the expense of his 
peace of mind. Poor darling, how he would 
worry! 

“T happened to meet Bill the day I left 
home,”’ she said. ‘“‘And so, you see, when 
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I was by myself in London, I naturally saw 


quite a lot of him.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Hammond doubtfully. 

“T used to dine with him a good deal.” 

“T see.” 

“And one of the times he brought me 
here.” 

Mr. Hammond crumbled his bread. _ 

“T seem to recollect your telling me in 
the garden that day that this William had 
been the ideal of your girlish dreams. Did 
he still exercise a spell when you met him 
again?”’ 

“He’s very nice,” said Flick guardedly. 

“You didn’t tell him, I suppose, that you 
had once worshiped the ground he trod 
on?” 

“Bill was in love with somebody else 
when I met him again in London.” 

Mr. Hammond looked relieved. 

“Ah!” he said. 

“Madly and desperately,” said Flick, 
bubbling. ‘‘He had twelve photographs of 
her in his sitting room.” 

Mr. Hammond’s relief was now com- 
plete. He attacked his roast chicken with 
gusto. 

“T’m bound to admit, Flickie,”’ he said, 
“that you’ve taken a weight off my mind. 
You may have suspected occasionally 
during the past few years that I am mildly 
fond of you. I am a battered old hulk, with 
but little to live for 4 

“T thought you said you were one of the 
younger generation.” 

“Never mind. For purposes of my big 
speech I am a battered old hulk, with but 
little to live for except the happiness of my 
golden-haired child.” 

“T wish I had been your child,” said 
Flick wistfully. ‘‘How simple everything 
would have been then, wouldn’t it?” 

“If you mean that you would have 
twisted me round your finger even more 
easily than you do at present, you are prob- 
ably right. But you keep interrupting 
when you should be listening in silence, 
brushing away a tear from time to time. 
Harking back once more, I say I am a 
moth-eaten old relic with practically noth- 
ing to live for except to see you happy; and 
I don’t mind owning that I’ve been a good 
deal worried about you, my Flickie. I 
want to see you doing the right thing, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that your 
marrying young Roderick will be the right 
thing. I’ve made a point of seeing some- 
thing of him lately, and I like him.” 

“T like him too. I like him very much,” 
said Flick warmly. 

“The great point in favor of this Rod- 
erick idea is that it is sensible, and the older 
I get the more I feel that you can’t beat 
the sensible thing. Marry Roderick, my 
child, and may an uncle’s blessing be your 
reward. The mere fact that he will even- 
tually inherit several million pounds gives 
him a great glamour in my eyes.”’ 

“T never knew you were so sordid! If I 
loved a man I wouldn’t mind how poor he 
was.” 

“Brave words, child! But never forget, 
poverty is the banana skin on the doorstep 
of romance, What are you gazing 
at so intently? You have a spellbound 
look.” 

Flick had been watching the gyrating 
couples on the floor below. She withdrew 
her gaze with a start as he spoke and turned 
to him once more. Had Mr. Hammond 
been an observant man he would have 
noticed that her eyes had widened into a 
curiously fixed stare and that about the 
corners of her mouth there was an oddly 
pinched look. But he was not an observant 
man. Moreover, he was smoking now, and 
the cigar, which he had purchased in a 
somewhat doubting spirit, was proving of 
such rare excellence that his mood had be- 
come dreamy and introspective. 

“T was looking at those people down 
there dancing,” said Flick. She seemed to 
speak with difficulty. 

“Weird creatures,’ said Mr. Hammond, 
puffing comfortably. ‘Ages ago, though 
you may not believe it, I used to be one of 
them myself. Yes, I, your respectable 
uncle, loved and admired by all Wimble- 
don, frequently cavorted as a young man at 
the ancient equivalents of this place. It 
used to be Jimmy’s in those days, and 
Covent Garden. You probably expected 
me to say Cremorne; but no, that was be- 
fore even my time.” 

Flick scrawled hieroglyphies on the table- 
cloth with nervous digs of her ane spoon. 
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“Uncle Sinclair,” she said at las 
suppose men are always falling in love 
girls.” ; 

“Tt has been known to occur,” adp 
Mr. Hammond. 

“T mean; thinking they are in loy¢ 
girls and really not being in love wit 
particular girl, but—oh, I don’t knoy 
to put it. I mean there is a sort 
who might pretend he was in a 
girl and—and really seem to mean j 
make her think he meant it, while; 
time he was perfectly happy with 
girls and forgot all about her after 
been separated for a day or two.” 

“T should imagine a great many 
men were like that, unless they 
changed a lot since my day. Const 
a shy plant that blossoms only in th 
shine of middle age. Except, of co 
added Mr. Hammond hastily, “in th 
of a young fellow like Roderick, 
wouldn’t find him doing that sort of ¢ 

“JT wasn’t thinking of Roderick, 
Flick. She traced another intricate p 
on the tablecloth. ‘‘I suppose you're 
Uncle Sinclair.” ~ | 

“In what respect?” 

“T mean about being sensible, | 
pose—well, what you’d call roma 
rather silly, isn’t it?—and the only 
to do is to be sensible.” = | 

“That is my opinion, given for wh 
worth. Though, mind you, I don’ 
that you would have any cause to co 
of lack of romance where Roderi 
concerned. The boy drips with it. ] 
that tie he wears!” | 

“If you were a girl, Uncle | 
would you marry a man if you fou 
you couldn’t trust him?” | 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, suppose someone had pr¢ 
that he was in love with you, and th 
suddenly found out that all the t 
was going about with other girls- 
with them, and dancing and’’— Flie] 
swift glance over the balcony rail| 
beaming up into their beastly faces | 
thought them the most wonderful {| 
the world,’ she went on vil 


made a mistake?” | 

Mr. Hammond patted her hand, | 

“Don’t you worry, Flickie,” | 
“Roderick isn’t that sort of chap; 1| 
sort of chap at all. If he was, Iwi 
the first to advise you to have | 
whatever to do with him. A fell) 
can’t trust isn’t any good to anybc| 


CHAPTER XX 


O MANY people in this age of r 

hurry—indeed, one might say 
people—the early hours of Monda i 
ing are the worst of the week. __ 

Mr. Wilfrid Slingsby, as he sata 
fast in his house in Bruton Stree 
morning after Bill’s dinner 
Stryker, experienced nothing of 
day feeling. Everything seemed to 
the best in the best of all possible 
His eye was bright and his mind 
as he ate his kidneys on toast and 
pile of morning papers beside hi 


S| 
But his reading was that of a §| 
A glance at each periodical was en 
him before he threw it on the floc 
one section of these papers interest 
that devoted to theatrical reviey} 
previous Saturday night had seent 
ing of a new and sprightly farce, 7 
Papa, at the Bijou Theater; and 
the distinction of being the first t) 
venture for which Mr. Slingsby | 
sumed sole financial responsibility 
seemed from the papers today, 2! 
seemed from the Sunday papers y! 
that he had stumbled upon a gold 
Mr. Slingsby finished the last re} 
leaned back in his chair, a happy! 
the dream of all those alchemists ‘f 
ble in theatrical ventures to disc' 
day the philosopher’s stone, to pi 
historic farce—one of those fare! 
flare over the horizon about once! 
twenty years and after a record-| 
career in London go on running ff 
the provinces. And this dream,! 
from the criticisms of the press 
conjunction with the enthusiast 
first-night audience, Mr. Slingsbj3 
to have achieved. He finished h_ 
fast, smoked a leisurely cigar anda 
his car to take him down to the CY 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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| is the 
donkey the 

Democratic 

symbol 9 


— because Thomas Nast, the noted 
cartoonist, portrayed the Demo- 
crats as a donkey in 1870. He 
showed them kicking Edwin M. 
Stanton, a statesman of that pe- 
riod. In the rough and tumble of 
politics, work or sports, 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Complete happiness was Mr. Slingsby’s. 
No thought of any Damocles sword sus- 
pended above his head came to mar his 

joy. From this day forward he was on velvet. 
He could abandon his commercial career 
and live the life of a leisured gentleman, 
confining his activities to smoking big 
cigars and telling dramatists that their sec- 
ond acts needed a lot of work done to them. 
As the car stopped outside his office build- 
ing his heart was leaping high. Larks did 
not actually sing in the sky above St. Mary 
Axe, but to Mr. Slingsby they seemed to be 
singing. So exalted was his mood that he 
beamed upon Henry, the office boy, like a 
father and was in two minds about giving 
him half a crown. 

“Gentleman waiting to see you, sir,” 
said Henry. 

“Gentleman, eh?” said Mr. Slingsby, 
almost adding Tra-la-la! ‘‘ Where is he?”’ 

“T showed him into your office, sir.” 

“Quite right,’ chanted Mr. Slingsby, 
just managing to check his right foot from 
executing a dance step. “Any name?” 

“Mr. West, sir.” 

“Mr. West, eh? Ah, Mr. West? Yes, 
yes!’’ He curveted into the private office. 

“Ah, West,’ said Mr. Slingsby jovially, 
while the air seemed to echo with the clash 
of cymbals and the note of flutes, “hope 
I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

He had kept him waiting, but Bill did 
not mind that. ‘‘Good morning,” he said 
frigidly. 

He wanted no friendly overtures from 
this blue-chinned man. He was about to 
execute the spiritual equivalent of hitting 
Mr. Slingsby over the head with a hatchet, 
and he resented the other’s ebullience. 

“Sit down. Make yourself comfortable. 
Have a cigar,” said Mr. Slingsby. 

Bill sat down, but waved away the prof- 
fered cigar. He waved it away with much 
the same cold aloofness which an execu- 
tioner might have exhibited toward a cigar 
case extended by a prisoner at the block. 
He was feeling like an executioner. The 
conversation which he had had at Mario’s 
with Miss Stryker had made it plain to him 
that Mr. Slingsby had, indeed, revealed to 
that lady the location of the body’s inter- 
ment; and the body was one of such mag- 
nitude that he marveled at any man, even 
when a good bit tanked and under the 
weakening influence of love, confiding such 
a secret to anybody. 

“T came here this morning ——” he 
began. 

“You weren’t by any chance at the open- 
ing of Tell It to Papa at the Bijou on Satur- 
day, were you?”’ interrupted Mr. Slingsby. 

“No,” said Bill. “I ——” 

“A riot, my dear fellow!” cried Mr. 
Slingsby. ‘A positive knock-out! Nota 
single paper either yesterday or this morn- 
ing that doesn’t rave its head off. It’s the 
first show I have ever owned outright and 
it’s the biggest winner since Charley’s 
Aunt. In fact, between ourselves, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it makes even more 
money. Costs nothing to run—three acts 
with only one set, an ordinary interior— 
and looks like playing to capacity for a 
couple of years. It’s a funny thing the way 
people let these gold mines slip away from 
them. I know fora certain fact that at least 
six managers turned it down cold. It was 
quite by accident that it came my way. But 
I know a good play when I see one, and the 
moment I read the first act ad 

“T may as well tell you right away 
said Bill. 

«_____ JT knew I was onto a winner. 
Even then, of course, I didn’t know how big 
it really was. But I knew it couldn’t fail. 
There’s one scene where the fellow loses his 
trousers a : 

The mere accident of Mr. Slingsby paus- 
ing at this moment to relight his cigar 
enabled Bill to escape hearing the entire 
plot of Tell It to Papa and to jerk the con- 
versation back onto a business plane. He 
had an uncomfortable sense of being bus- 
tled and hurried as he began to speak, and 
this made it difficult for him to be as im- 
pressive as he could have wished. But he 
relied on the subject matter of his dis- 
course to grip his audience. 

“T dined last night with Miss Prudence 
Stryker,” he said, feeling that that was a 
statement which, if anything could, would 
divert Mr. Slingsby’s mind from the humors 
of Tell It to Papa. 

His confidence was justified. Mr. Slings- 
by let his cigar go out again and stared 
fixedly across the desk. Mr. Slingsby did 
not actually say, ‘Proceed! Your narra- 
tive interests me strangely!’’ But the mere 
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fact of his silence was enough to convince 
Bill that his attention was arrested. 

And I may as well tell you,” proceeded 
Bill severely, ‘‘that I know exactly what 
you’ve been up to.” 

There was a weakness about the phrase 
which he did not like, but he had only just 
stopped himself saying, “I know all!” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Slingsby. There was 
nothing tremulous about the hand that 
struck the match that lighted his cigar for 
the third time, nor did his voice express un- 
due emotion. But his dark eyes were gleam- 
ing. “What do you know?” 

“T know that you are Higgins and Ben- 
nett!” 

“Higgins and Bennett?’’ murmured Mr. 
Slingsby, bewildered. ‘Higgins and Ben- 
nett?”’ 

Bill had no patience with this childish 
attempt to evade the issue. 

“Yes, Higgins and Bennett,” he re- 
peated. “The mysterious firm that has 
been buying up all Uncle Cooley’s wood 
pulp at the smallest possible prices. It was 
a nice, simple, ingenious trick, wasn’t it? 
You get the job of London manager to 
Uncle Cooley, and then you start a firm 
under another name and sell all the stuff to 
yourself and sell it again to other firms at 
a handsome profit. I don’t wonder you can 
afford to put on your Tell Father’s!” 

“Not Tell Father—Tell It to Papa. 
Much better title,” corrected Mr, Slingsby. 

“Never mind that!” said Bill sternly. 

“But it makes a difference,’ urged Mr. 
Slingsby. “‘You’d be surprised how many 
good shows have been killed by bad titles. 
You can see it for yourself if you think a 


minute. Tell It to Papa. It rolls off the 
tongue. It looks well on the billing. 
Tt wee Bae 


“IT didn’t come here to discuss the titles 
of plays,” said Bill. ‘‘What I want to 
know is what you intend to do about it.” 

Mr. Slingsby’s black eyebrows rose. 

“Do about it?” he said. “My dear fel- 
low, what is there to do about it? There 
was always the chance of the thing coming 
out one of these days, and now apparently 
it has happened. You haven’t got anything 
remotely resembling evidence as yet, of 
course, but unfortunately that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Now that you are on the track, you 
won’t have any difficulty in getting evi- 
dence. I must clear out. That’s plain 
enough. No argument about that.”’ 

Bill was oppressed with a feeling that 
the scene was going all wrong. Even in 
this moment of his triumph the other’s 
personality was too strong for him. Hardly 
in a less degree than on that other occasion 
when the blue-chinned one had trampled all 
over him at the luncheon table, he felt him- 
self a weak-kneed, diffident inferior. With 
an effort he forced himself to a spurt of 
truculence, sadly aware the while that it 
was not going to amount to anything. The 
second mate of a tramp steamer or one 
of Miss Ethel M. Dell’s more virile heroes 
might have attempted truculence with Mr. 
Slingsby and got away with it; but Bill, 
even as he spoke, knew that he was not the 
man to do it. He did not even bother to 
bang the desk. 

“Clear out?” he said, in what he tried 
to make a hard and intimidating voice. It 
sounded to him like an apologetic bleat. 
‘“Suppose I have you arrested.” 

Mr. Slingsby looked at him with a pained 
incredulity. This, Mr. Slingsby seemed to 
think, judging from his expression, was sim- 
ply asinine—mere babble from the sick bed. 

“Have me arrested!” he said. ‘Talk 
sense! You don’t suppose your uncle is 
going to thank you for making a public 
exposure of this business and getting 
him laughed at by everybody. He will be 
only too glad to have the whole thing 
hushed up.” 

He eyed Bill as if he expected him to 
apologize, and such was his magnetism 
that Bill very nearly did. Mr. Slingsby 
summed up. 

“Never,” he said severely, “go into a 
thing of this sort unless you are prepared 
to have it slip up on you at a moment’s no- 
tice.” Bill just contrived to check himself 
from saying he wouldn’t. ‘I had the sense 
to make all my preparations long ago. My 
money is invested in South American se- 
curities, and I shall take the next. boat to 
Buenos Aires.” He paused. ‘‘No,’’ he 
went on, “I shall go to New York first and 
arrange for the production of Tell It to 
Papa. Tell me,” he said, shelving the more 
trivial matter of his criminality—‘‘you 
have lived in New York for a number of 
years—who would you say was the best 
manager to go in with on the soa ae of 
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a nice clean farce with only one interior; 
for the three acts? It doesn’t need mon 
spent on it. The thing takes care of j 
All I need is an honest man.” 7 
Bill, routed and discomfited, rallied fp 
brief counter attack. 
“What do you want with an hon 
man?” he said bitterly. 
Mr. Slingsby was not to be jarred out 
his geniality. 
‘““There is no need to be personal,” 
chided gently. ‘‘No need for any hard 
ings. I’m the one who ought to be 
bling. You’ve spoiled as nice a little ineg 
for me as ever a man had. Fortunate} 
can get on without it. Tell It to Papa is 
I shall want for the rest of my life, } 
have no cause to be nasty. You have qd) 
pretty well for yourself. Old Para | 
ought to come down handsome when }| 
tell him. Besides, you’ve learned a y. 
valuable lesson—one that ought to } 
great help to you in your future || 
Never,” said Mr. Slingsby, and would} | 
laid his hand on Bill’s shoulder if the la | 
had not drawn coldly back—“neyer | 
your business secrets to anybody, 4A 
body, mind! And above all, never ;| 
yourself away in an effort to impress a 
with your smartness. It doesn’t paj 
fact, better keep away from 
gether. They’re tricky propositi 
sense of honesty. Nothing fair a 
about them. . . . How was P: 
asked Mr. Slingsby chattily. 
Bill found himself saying tha 
Stryker had seemed pretty well. 
“Quite a nice girl in her way,’ 
Slingsby tolerantly. ‘Beast of 
and inclined to be deceitful, bu 
good sort on the whole. I think I 
able to give her the part of the maid 
of the touring companies of Tell 
Papa. And now, my dear fellow,” he 
making a little rustle of dismissal any 
the papers on his desk, “I’m afraid 1) || 
have to ask you to be going. I have | 
of cleaning up to do before I leave. By ¢ 
way, it would be most kind of you if 
didn’t say anything about this little m 
to your uncle before I sail. I shall be & 
to get Wednesday’s boat. I should aj} 
ciate it extremely if you would post i 
telling him till I’ve gone. There’s ju ii 
outside chance that, if I were act|j 
ready to hand, so to speak, he might }¢ 
it into his head to be vindictive. Bi 
not tell him till I’ve gone, Eh? Wh 
you think?” 
“All right,” said Bill. f 
He had no notion why he said it, e ji 
that it was the only thing that he frie 
could possibly say. . 
“Capital!” said Mr. Slingsby, his: + 
lent teeth gleaming in a delighted ||@ 
“ Well, good-by, my dear fellow. Iho i 


shall meet again one of these days. |i, 
before you go.” He scribbled on a ii 
“Take this,” he said. ‘‘Give it to the | 
manager at the Bijou and he’ll fix y 
with a couple of seats any night you | 
Better, perhaps, not make it a Satt 
I know you'll like the show. Best seco i" 
that’s ever been put on the stage.” 


It was not till late in the afternoo) 
Bill returned to Marmont Mansions 
necessity of walking slowly and st¢ 
dazedly at intervals rendered his pr 
westward slow, and by the time the 1! 
hour arrived he had not got beyor 
Strand. He turned into a quiet resta 
and the effect of the meal was so ct 
that he emerged again in a state of 
fulness almost rivaling that of Mr. 5) 

He perceived that the impact.’ 
other’s powerful personality had led | 
ignore the really vital fact. Whethe 
frid Slingsby was crushed or defiai 
immaterial; whether he stayed in 
jail made no difference whatever. Cr 
defiant, free or in broad arrows! 
Slingsby had played his part. 
his demerits as a man, Wilfrid Slings | 
made it possible for him to do Mr. Pa! 
a momentous service. He had made i* 
sible for him to achieve what he hai 
to London to do. 

Yes, Uncle Cooley could hardly 0.) 
a service like this. Now, surely, he 
as Mr. Slingsby had suggested, com)! 
handsome. And if he did, why then ‘/ 
obstacle between himself and Flick | 
moved. ] 

Through a world ringing with }¢! 
Bill made his way to Marmont M™ 
and floated airily up the stairs i 
sitting room. There was a letter li! 
the table, and the joy bells seemed |™ 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
louder than ever as he recognized Flick’s 
handwriting. 

He tore it open. 

The joy bells stopped as if they had been 
turned off with aswitch. He collapsed onto 
the settee. There was a strange buzzing in 
his ears; the opposite wall seemed far away 
and obscured by a mist; at the pit of 
his stomach was a dull, aching feeling, as 
though some unseen hand had smitten him 
with violence. 

He reread the letter. . . . There must 
be some mistake. 

Mistake! That was what the letter said: 
feel we have made a mistake— 
sure we should only be unhappy—marry 
Roderick on Wednesday—only thing to 
do ” And for this extraordinary, this 
ghastly, this unbelievable change of heart 
she gave no reason. No reason whatever. 

Bill stared before him and the room grew 
darker and darker. 


“ce 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE garden of Holly House slumbered in 
the moonlight. Trees threw dark shad- 


ows across the lawn, and in the bushes little * 


breezes went whispering to and fro. To any 
man strolling there with his mind at rest the 
place would have seemed a magic haven of 
peace; but on Bill, lurking warily in the 
shelter of the shrubbery, its romantic ap- 
peal was wasted. His mind was far from 
being at rest. 

It was with no vague intention of hang- 
ing about in the darkness and keeping a 
sentimental watch on lighted windows that 
Bill had come to the garden this time. He 
was here tonight as the man of action. 
Hours of concentrated brooding over Flick’s 
letter had brought him to the conclusion 
that it was an inspired letter, probably dic- 
tated word for word, with all the commas 
and full stops complete, by that repellent 
woman who had forced them asunder in 
Waterloo Station. Yes, the more Bill 
thought about it, the more definitely he 
seemed to see in that letter the hand of the 
demon aunt. 

No man of action embarks on any enter- 
prise without a settled plan. Bill had a set- 
tled plan. It involved the codperation of 
one of the minor domestics of the Hammond 
household, and it was in quest of such a 
domestic that he had taken up his present 
position in the middle of a laurel bush facing 
the side of the house. He had reasoned the 
thing out. It would be useless to attempt 
to communicate with Flick through the or- 
dinary medium of the post. A woman like 
that Waterloo Station woman, brimming 
over—as that brief glimpse of her had told 
him—with the lowest and most criminal 
cunning, would undoubtedly be exercising 
supervision over Flick’s correspondence. 
She would be watching for the postman like 
a bird dog, all ready to intercept letters. As 
for district messenger boys, it would be 
sheer waste of money to employ them. No, 
the only thing to do was to lurk about here 
until one of the servants came out for a 
breath of air and then collar him or her and 
bribe her—or him—with untold gold to 
convey secretly to Flick the note which even 
now was burning holes in his left breast 
pocket. 

It was a good letter. The writing of it 
had occupied an hour and a half, but the 
results had justified the toil. In six closely 
filled sheets it told all that there was to tell 
about his undying love, explained the rose- 
ate aspect of the situation as regarded the 
future when Uncle Cooley should have been 
informed of the Slingsby matter, and 
sketched out in detail a scheme for Flick to 
leave home privily next day, meet him un- 
der the clock at Charing Cross and proceed 
with him to the registry office, where he had 
made all arrangements for their immediate 
marriage. In the whole annals of love cor- 
respondence there had probably never been 
a letter which so nicely combined the fer- 
vent and the practical, and all that was 
oe now was a messenger to take it to 

er. 

But the charms of the moonlit garden, 
obvious though they should have been, ap- 
peared to have no appeal for the domestic 
staff of Holly House. The breezes chuckled 
in the bushes, the moonbeams danced on 
the lawn, invisible flowers filled the air 
with a languorous scent; but not even a 
knife-and-boot boy was lured out of that 
back door. Little by little, as he kept shift- 
ing his position to avoid cramp, Bill began 
to be filled with sneering and contemptuous 
thoughts toward the British domestic. He 
seemed to picture these degraded creatures 
huddled together on this divine night in a 
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stuffy kitchen, with all the windows shut 
and the fire going full blast, talking about 
the movies or reading Forget-Me-Not 
Novelettes. 

And finally, after a distant clock had 
twice struck the hour, the strain of this 
waiting became too much for him. He 
burst from the bushes and marched up to 
the front door. 

A long interval followed his ringing of the 
bell. Then a parlor maid appeared. Bill, 
who had anticipated a butler and had been 
wondering if the latter would remember 
having seen him before, experienced a mo- 
mentary relief; and had even got so far as 
feeling that here was the minor domestic 
for whom he had been waiting all these 
weary hours, when he caught sight of the 
girl’s face and immediately withdrew the 
fingers that were fumbling in his pocket for 
the note. She wore spectacles, and through 
these her eyes seemed tc glitter with so 
austere a light that he suspected her in- 
stantly of being a minion, probably the de- 
mon aunt’s right-hand woman. 

Nevertheless, it being necessary to ren- 
der some explanation of his presence, he 
plunged boldly ahead. 

“‘T want to see Miss Sheridan,” he said. 

The spectacles raked him with what 
seemed a shocked incredulity. The parlor 
maid had the air of one who has been read- 
ing books of etiquette and is cognizant of 
the fact that calls upon young ladies at such 
an hour of the night are among the things 
that are not done. She made Bill feel like 
the villain of a What is Wrong With This 
Picture? advertisement. 

‘“Miss Sheridan is nottertome, sir,’ 
replied in a voice of ice. 

“Can I see Mr. Paradene?” 

““Mr. Paradene is nottertome, sir.”” She 
eyed Bill with critical spectacles and went 
through the first stages of closing the door. 
Nor can we in justice blame her. Bill’s 
vigil in the bushes had left him a good deal 
disheveled and far from the sort of person 
one likes to find on one’s front-door step 
after dark. ‘‘They’ve all gone to the 
theater.” 

This was true. It had occurred to the 

amiable Mr. Hammond that Flick was 
looking pensive and depressed, and he had 
continued his good ministrations on her be- 
half by suggesting a dinner in town and a 
visit to the theater. And it was part of the 
irony which so marks mundane affairs that 
the manager enriched by the expedition was 
Mr. Wilfrid Slingsby, for it was at the Bijou 
Theater that they had taken a box. 
. To Bill, however, there seemed no truth 
whatever in the statement. Its obvious 
falsity confirmed him in his opinion that 
this woman was a mere instrument of 
Flick’s Aunt Frances. He withdrew sul- 
lenly as the door closed; and after pausing 
for several moments in deep thought on 
the drive, sneaked round the corner of the 
house and hid himself once more in the 
bushes. There was no need to be dis- 
couraged by a single parlor maid. A big 
house like this would have all sorts of serv- 
ants, and at any moment one of a more 
benevolent disposition might pop out. He 
snuggled into his laurel bush and waited. 

He had been waiting some ten minutes 
when there suddenly came to him some- 
thing that was practically an inspiration. 
On the night when he had taken refuge on 
top of that outhouse roof, Flick, he now 
recollected, had come climbing down her 
knotted sheet from a window immediately 
above it—presumably that of her bed- 
room. Silly of him not to think of that 
before. All he had to do was to locate that 
outhouse, climb onto its roof, and there he 
would be. If there was a light in the win- 
dow he could whistle softly till she ap- 
peared; and if darkness showed that she 
was not there he could put the letter, with 
a good-sized stone, in his handkerchief and 
hurl the whole package in for her to find 
when she went to bed. He wasted no more 
time. Extricating himself from the bush, 
he made his way round the house. 

There was his roof, just as he had left it. 
So far, good. But the window above it was 
dark. He groped about for a stone, found 
one, and was wrapping up his parcel when 
from somewhere above his head there came 
the sound of a window opening, followed by 
a soft but penetrating ‘‘Hey!”’ 

A man who has been subjected to the 
amount of nervous strain which Bill had 
had to undergo that day is in no mood to 
have ‘“‘Hey!” said to him out of upper win- 
dows when he is trespassing in hostile 
gardens. Bill bit his tongue, dropped the 
stone and the note, and leaped sideways 
into the shadow of the outhouse. ree he 


she 


\ 
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July 12, 15 
waited, holding his breath, for the dy, 
to develop. 

It now became apparent that 
guilty conscience had led him to 
that he was the person whom the my 
ous voice had addressed; for at thi 
ment there sounded from the dar 
his left a sharp whistle, and he per 
that he was not the only trespasser 
garden. The breeze, which for some 
had been freshening, now began to 
strongly, shredding away the 
clouds which had covered the me 
illuminating the scene as if a spo 
been turned on. He himself w 
shadow of the outhouse, but bey, 
little pool of gloom the garden y 
and he saw all things clearly. Out of 
window, easily recognizable in 
glow, protruded the head and sh 
his uncle’s adopted son Horace; y 
low, his large feet ruthlessly 
some choice begonias, stood a sq: 
figure—the figure of a man who 
not know, and with whom, if h 
his choice, he would have been 
to become acquainted. For, as pl 
if he had carried a sign, this man 
word ‘‘plug-ugly”’ written all 
We who have met Joe the D 
quarters in the light of the sun 
he was not one of Nature’s b 
winners. Seen at night, he w; 
gargoyle. 

The boy Horace was leaning 
of the window. 

“‘T’ve got ’em,” he said. 


2) 


ears, as did the plug-ugly’s respon: 
“Good enough!” said the 
“Drop ’em down.” 
For the first time, on hearing th 
Bill, though still at a loss to know) 
this was about, became convinced 
dark deeds were in progress. Possibly 
interview with Mr. Slingsby had blu 
his genial trust in human honesty. At 
rate, he needed no further words to tell 
that sinister things were toward. And 
was fortunate, for there were no fur 
words. Horace reached back into there 
leaned forward again, aes 
hands some solid object that looked 
a bag, and dropped this into the der, 
where it was neatly caught by the 7 
ugly. The boy then retired and closed: 
window, and the plug-ugly, hereinafte | 
be called Joe the Dip, trampled downa 
more begonias and began to steal dowr } 
path that led past Bill's hiding place, | 
had arrived abreast of him when the k 
spoke. | 
“Stop!” said Bill. “What have you 
there?” | 
In the normal round of his everyday 
Joe the Dip was a man of phlegmatich 
It took a good deal to stir him to any |} 
bition of mental distress more na 
the quiver of a raised eyebrow. But 
was something special. It got right | 
his emotions and churned them up. || 
a single startled yelp of dismay, he lo | 
once over his shoulder and then begs 
pound off across the lawn as fast ai! 
ample feet would take him. 
It was a futile move. Even 


ably; and now the welcome pros 
action coming after his long, tedi 
in the bushes made him a su 
Joe, moreover, was hampered 
bag. The race ended halfway ac 
lawn, where Joe, feeling the hot | 
the pursuer on his neck, turned at 
dropped the bag and flung himself 
Nothing could have been mor 
rably suited to the latter’s frame | 
Joe, standing beneath the window 
moonlight, had looked an ugly ccust( 
but that did not damp his ardor. ~ 
had a trying day, and what he felt 
moment was that they could not 
ugly for him. At the precise moment 
Joe’s clutching fingers closed upor 
throat he induced him to relax them W! 
short, sharp uppercut which, from the! 
which followed its delivery, appearé| 
have landed squarely on the spot wh) 
was calculated to do most good. The! 
sued a scrambling flurry of blows at 
quarters, and then Joe, securing a 
swung Bill off his feet and itheyglé 
gether. And for some moments mi 
But every fighter has his w 

With some it is a too fragile jaw; | 
(Continued on Page 48) — 


Abe Goes a- Courting 


ULD you consider him an 
iligible bachelor? 

ully the hero of a flapper’s 
4—but he’s a regular fellow 
he same. You may not 
rze him without his beard, 
ere is Abe Lincoln as played by George 
43 in Al and Ray Rockett’s entertaining pic- 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

shair isn’t combed or his trousers pressed, 
b is leaving to woo the girl of his heart. 
as always that way. But shabby and poor 
ewas, an aristocratic Southern girl chose him 
i husband over his rival, the suave and 
ty Stephen A. Douglas. ¥ 


| Up from the Depths 
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The Girl He Loved 


The girl Abe Lin- 
coln first loved was 
Anne Rutledge, wist- 
ful, quiet, and with 
eyes as blue as sum- 
mer skies. Their ro- 
mance, shown in 
“Abraham Lincoln,” 
is one of the sweet- 
est love stories the 
screen has ever told. 
Ruth Clifford, on the 
left, plays the réle of 
Anne. 


T’S a dangerous game, gentlemen— this 
solitaire. Especially if you play it on the 
evening of your first wedding anniversary, 

when your wife’s heart is brimming with love 

and happy with memories. 

“Single Wives”’ is the kind of society drama 
you love to see. The principal rdles are 
enacted by Corinne Griffith, whose beauty is 
typical of American womanhood, and Milton 
Sills, featured in some of the screen’s 
biggest pictures, and known to every 
theatregoer in the country. 

Your local theatre will give you 
a chance to see ‘‘Single Wives”’ late 
this month. 


She Was ‘‘Born Rich” 
AM us to pre- 


sent, on the left, 
the charming and _ fasci- 
nating Doris Kenyon, 
whose presence adds to 
the delights of ‘‘Born 
Rich,’’ a recent novel 
that the screen will vis- 
ualize. Her type of 
beauty will contrast with 
the blonde loveliness 
of Claire Windsor in 
a leading feminine rdle. 
In addition Bert Lytell 
and Cullen Landis are in 
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“A Self Made Failure’’ 


HE story grandma told was a 

pathetic one—a lonely old age 
and fraud that left her almost pen- 
niless. But the way young Ben 
Alexander and Lloyd Hamilton 
solve her problems and set things 
right is a merry tale from begin- 
ning to end. That’s what makes 
J. K. McDonald’s “A. Self Made 
Failure’’ so likeable—there are both 
laughs and 
a tear in it, 
and “the 
folks are as 
human as 


The Way of the Flapper 


ANCE through the merry years of life 
if you will, but have a care, O flappers, 
that your wings do not crash a happy home 
to bits. Colleen Moore, in ‘‘The Perfect 
Flapper,”’ had this misfortune. Sydney Chap- 
lin, he of the doleful countenance, is the 
innocent victim of innocent flapperism. 
However, there is a way out. Colleen 
found it by captivating the dignified lawyer 
who sought to name her in his client’s divorce 
action! And at the same time she learned 
the real secret of a girl’s 


charms for men. First National Pic- 


tures, Inc., presents a 
consistent high quality 
program of screen 
entertainment in the 
best theatres of the 
country. Questions on 


* * * 


“‘The Perfect Flap- 
per”’ is a story of a typi- 


the cast to tell of the 
joy—and the tragedy— 
of being ‘‘Born Rich.” 

The picture will be is- 
sued in August to thea- 
tres throughout the 
country. 


cal American girl. It is 
first of all entertain- 
ment, but it has its lit- 
tle moral—that there’s a 
wholesome mind beneath 
the most flapperish 
bobbed head. 


its pictures and players 
will be answered by 
John Lincoln, First 
National 
Pictures, 
Inc., 383 
Madison 
Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 


‘| you ever know a man so low that a woman’s 

‘ve could not raise him up? ‘‘For Sale,” a 

creen story of society life, has caught firm 
hold of drama and laid bare the hearts of a 
man and the woman who loves him. Claire 
Windsor and Robert Ellis are in the fea- 
tured réles. 


itcherful 


Amillion cows 
and 70000 farmers 
combine to give 
you a Richer 
and Creamier 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


than even the high 
U.S.Government 


Standards require 


Ask your Grocer 
Jor 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
others have a finicky distaste for being hit 
on the nose. Achilles, it will be remem- 
bered, could stand little punishment on the 
heel. None of these weaknesses impaired 
the efficiency as a fighting machine of Joe 
the Dip. Strong men with hammers could 
hit him on the nose and accomplish noth- 
ing; nor was it easy to discourage him by 
buffets on the jawbone. Nevertheless, he 
was but human. He had his danger spot, 
and it was one which had frequently un- 
done him in the rough-and-tumbles of his 
colorful past. He was extraordinarily tick- 
lish. You had but to prod Joe with a sharp 
finger and he became a spent force. 

And this was what Bill did now—purely 
by chance as he strove to overcome him in 
the wrestle. His wandering fingers sud- 
denly roamed searchingly over his adver- 
sary’s ribs, and on the instant Joe wrenched 
himself free with a stifled howl and stag- 
gered to his feet. 

Bill also rose. There was nothing in his 
acquaintance with Joe that led him to sup- 
pose that it was safe to remain on the 
ground while the latter was standing. He 
Jumped up, and from that instant the tide 
of battle began to turn. Joe was a massive 
rather than a nimble fighter. When it 
came to long-range exchanges he was at a 
disadvantage. The wind had dropped now 
as suddenly as it had risen, and clouds once 
more covered the moon; but there still 
remained enough light for Bill’s purposes. 
He slid in and jabbed Joe in the eye. He 
swung forcefully and felt Joe’s cauliflower 
ear yield squashily under his fist. He slid in 
once more and smote Joe on the other eye. 
And it was this last blow, delivered with all 
the violence of one who had had a morning 
with Wilfrid Slingsby, an afternoon with 
Flick’s letter and a night in the bushes of 
Holly House, that decided the issue. It 
seemed to lend the final touch to Joe’s 
discouragement. Staggering back, he pro- 
longed his stagger till it became a run; 
then, making for the shrubbery, he cast 
himself into it; and working his way round 
till he came out into the open, took to his 
heels and passed out of Bill’s life forever. 

Bill stood panting. This little turn-up 
had done him a world of good. He felt 
happy and invigorated. Dismissing his 
late opponent from the scheme of things, 
he picked up the bag and went back to the 
outhouse to find the letter he had dropped. 
And it was here that he received the final 
shock of this disturbing day. 

The letter was not there; nor was his 
handkerchief. Both had been swept away 
into the darkness by that unfriendly wind. 

Bill searched well and thoroughly, but 
he could not search the whole garden; and 
gradually there stole upon him a sense of 
discouragement as poignant as that which 
he had caused Joe the Dip to feel in the 
concluding stages of their little disagree- 
ment. He was beaten. Fate was against 
him and there was no use struggling. 

He slouched brokenly through the gar- 
den out into the road, slouched half a mile 
down the road till he met a taxicab, and 
climbing wearily in, drove back to Mar- 
mont Mansions, where Judson greeted him 
with frank amazement. 

“What on earth,’ Judson exclaimed, 
“have you been doing to your face, Bill, 
o’ man?” 

Bill had not been conscious of anything 
amiss with his face. A glance at the mirror 
now revealed surprising wounds. Judging 
from the evidence, at least one of Joe’s 
wandering wallops must have got home on 
his nose. He placed the bag on the table 
and went off to the bathroom. 

When he returned, cleansed and re- 
freshed, he found that Judson’s simple cu- 
Tiosity had led him to open the bag. 

“What are you doing with all these old 
books, Bill?” 

“Books?” Bill began to understand. 
He told his story briefly. “That kid must 
be one of a gang of crooks,” he said. ‘‘He 
certainly dropped that bag out of the win- 
dow to the fellow I had the scrap with.” 

Joyous excitement lit up Judson’s speak- 
ing countenance. 

“Why, good gosh, Bill, o’ man,” he 
cried, “this is the most amazing bit of luck 
that ever happened! Old Paradene can’t 
in common decency do less than slip you 
half his fortune now. He’s a nut about 
books. Many a time has my old father 
bored me stiff with stories: about his li- 
brary. If ever there was a blue-eyed boy 
you will be it, once he hears about this. 
Make your terms stiff, Bill, o’ man! Slip 
it into his ribs! Don’t weaken! He ought 
to give you a million a year for this!” 
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“And a lot of good that will be,” grunted 
Bill moodily. “Flick’s marrying Roderick 
Pyke the day after tomorrow!”’ ‘ 

“What? But I thought she was going to 
marry you!” ~ , 

“Well, she isn’t. They’ve been getting 
at her, I suppose. I had a letter from her. 
That’s why I went to Holly House. I 
thought I might be able to see her or at any 
rate get word to her.” : ; 

Judson’s jaw had fallen. This calamity 
was affecting him deeply. : 

“Flick!” he cried. ‘‘Marry that bird 
who said Toddy van Riter founded the 
Silks? Not while I have my strength!” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
said Bill wearily. 

“Do about it?’”? boomed Judson. “Do 
about it? Why ” He paused reflec- 
tively. ‘Well, I’m darned if I know!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


EDNESDAY morning, eleven of the 

clock, and a fair, fresh day, with a 
cheerful little breeze nipping along from the 
southeast. Placid, stolid, wrapped up in 
its own affairs and titanically indifferent to 
all else, London went about its daily busi- 
ness. From Putney to Sloane Square, from 
Cricklewood to Regent Street, from Syden- 
ham Hill to the Strand, from everywhere to 
everywhere, red, yellow and maroon omni- 
buses clattered without ceasing. Policemen 
guarded the peace, stockbrokers dealt in 
stocks, beggars begged, hatters sold hats, 
loafers loafed, spatters sold spats, motors 
rolled in the park, paper boys hawked the 
three o’clock editions of the evening papers, 
and retired colonels sat spaciously in the 
club windows fronting on Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, dreaming of lunch. The only 
things in all the great metropolis that even 
hinted that this was not just one of Lon- 
don’s ordinary days were the striped awning 
stretched over the pavement in front of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, and the strip of red 
carpet which the awning shadowed—por- 
tents which indicated clearly to the 
cognoscenti that a marriage had been ar- 
ranged and would shortly take place be- 
neath that church’s famous roof. 

In addition to Bill, who was dressed in 
quiet gray picked out with a twill of invisi- 
ble red and accompanied by Bob the Sealy- 
ham, wearing a tan-colored leash and a 
splash of mud on the tip of his nose, the 
cognoscenti already assembled on each side 
of the awning consisted of the usual group of 
old women, discussing other weddings they 
hadseen in their time; the usual seedy men, 
chatting in undertones about snips and 
winners; and the usual baby, asleep in a 
perambulator, without whom this kind of 
gathering never seems complete. These 
would stand round, gaping, until the bride 
and bridegroom emerged, when they would 
potter off, to reassemble at the next wed- 
ding that happened along. 

Of all those present, Bill alone had come 
to this spot with a motive other than that of 
mere idle sight-seeing. But what that mo- 
tive was he would have found it difficult to 
explain. He certainly expected to derive no 
pleasure from watching Flick go into that 
church and come out again on the arm of 
her husband—not even the mild and vacu- 
ous pleasure which the old women and the 
seedy men would experience. No, it would 
be sheer torture to witness this ghastly 
thing; and yet he knew that strong men 
with ropes would not have kept him away. 
There is a deep-seated instinct in all human 
beings that prompts them to twist the knife 
in the wound and make things as unpleas- 
ant for themselves as possible, and it was 
this instinct that Bill was obeying. 

And even now, before any of the wedding 
party had appeared, he was notin the loosest 
sense of the word enjoying himself. The 
struggles of Bob the Sealyham alone would 
have prevented that. Bob was taking this 
business of waiting hardly. His dog soul 
was in seething rebellion, for he considered 
that he had been cheated and imposed upon. 
Observing Bill leaving the flat, he had 
slipped adroitly through the door at the 
last moment and asked quite civilly to be 
taken for a walk. To this proposition Bill 
had apparently agreed, and they had 
started out perfectly normally and all quite 
in order; and now here he had been for 
twenty minutes, marooned in the middle of 
this beastly pavement, unable to move more 
than a couple of yards in any direction. 
And he was beginning to feel that this was 
going on forever. He expressed his resent- 
ment, accordingly, by a series of deter- 
mined efforts to strangle himself on the end 
of his leash, weaving the leash about Bill’s 
leg in order to get a better purchase; and it 


\ 
\ 


was during the last of these attempts 
suicide that the cheerful little breeze, wl 
ping round the corner of the street, remo 
Bill’s hat and sent it trundling across 
square. + 
To Bill’s deeper sorrows, therefore, t] 
was now added the misery of being ¢| 
spicuous and an object of derision in | 
eyes of the hoi polloi. Of all spectacles ¢; 
enchant a simple-minded London audie; 
that of a man chasing his hat on a wi 
day is the most exhilarating. And wh 
in addition to chasing his hat, the mani 
imminent danger of being tripped u 
frolicking dog their enjoyment beco; 
complete. Bill’s little entertainment w 
with a roar; and when he returned, hat 
once more and full of hard feelings toy 
his species, his chagrin was deepened by 
discovery that in the interval of his ocex 
tion elsewhere Flick had arrived and g 
into the church. The cognoscenti, when 
rejoined their ranks, were already enga 
in discussing her and comparing her y 
other brides of their distant seauainta 
| 


The notices on the whole were fav 
One lady in a cloth cap and a cavalry m 
tache said she liked ’em plumper, but 
this exception Flick had a good press. . 
verse criticisms were reserved for the - 
pearance of her “Pa.” Bill, knowin 
Flick possessed no pa, took this gentlen: 
to be her Uncle Sinclair, to whom doubt 
would have been assigned the task of giy 
away the bride. He had not gone very) 
with the critics. Indeed, there was onen 
in a sweater and a dented derby hat y 
grew almost caustic on the subject of | 
Hammond’s trousers crease. _ | 
““Where’s the groom?” inquired the: 
Bom Flick’s figure had displeased. “’: 
ate ir, 
““Of course ’e’s late,” rejoined one 3 
knew about these things. ‘Only na 
’e’d let her get there first,” he explair 
apparently with some recollection i 
mind of the habits of boxers. | 
“Looked a bit pale, I thought she d 
ventured a rather diffident voice. & 
The speaker seemed to be a ae | 
novice at these affairs and a little cons 
of the weakness of his position in the mi| 
of these experts. i 
“They always look pale,” coldly said } 
man who knew. “Besides, I reckon yo 
look pale if you was properly up agains| 
like’er. I seen a picture of ’im in the F; 
ord this morning. Nasty-lookin’ bloke. | 


“Yus!”” The man of knowledge was 
one of your broad-minded fellows who 
able to make allowances for the alterati 
which reproduction in a cheap morn 
paper can effect in the human countenat : 
The fact that nobody could possibly rei) 
look as villainous as Roderick had do 
the Record did not occur to him. ‘A nai 
mean-lookin’ bloke with a smudge across 
face. If you ask me, I think ’e’ll beat’e 

Bill could endureno more. Three cou): 
suggested themselves to him—to go aw 
to knock the speaker down and tram 
upon his remains, and to go int 
church and sit there. And because it 
the unpleasantest and would make hi 
ments the most complete, he chose the 
He made his way through the square 
a handy tobacconist’s, purchased an 
of tobacco in a forbidding wrapper, 
the strength of this business deal le 
in charge of the man behind the e 
then walked out of the shop, threw 
the tobacco, and returning to the ch 
strode in and sank into the nearest 


a voice breathing delicately in his e 
“Ticket?” whispered the voice. 
It was a pink youth, who looked h 

uncomfortable. The scowl which 


cided to withdraw from the affair. Thei! 
of a man in a gray suit and minus a ti 
being at a wedding of any importa? 
offended all his finest feelings; but e 
had the edifice he was in been of a § 
sacred character, Bill had not the a 
ance of one with whom it would be 
able to wrangle. Gray suits always 
a big man look bigger, and Bill’s s 
very gray. 
_Bill sat on. After one startled gla 
his suit the congregation appeared to h 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Our Instructions to Every ‘Real Silk Representative 


I am going on record for you, to the people of America, that your 
mission is not merely to sell, but to render a genuine service toevery 
wearer of hosiery in your community. A Company and its repre- 
sentatives can prosper only in proportion to the service they render. 


Ww. ©. Kober 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


ecret of Real Silk Success 


conf ae If you should ask us how, in less 

=z than four years, the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills have grown from a mere idea 
to the largest mills of their kind 
in the world, we would unhesitatingly answer, 
“<< Service.” 


To-day, as more of our mills are in the making 
and as new millions of customers are being 
added, it is fitting that we should remind 
ourselves of the simple secret of our success. 


: eae 
| Now, as the Real Silk Idea is reaching out to eto 
‘ This gold ee pdeniifies the all the world, it is timely that we should go 
{ 
{ 


it authorized Real Silk Represen- on record to our §,000 representatives, as we gi 
i tative when he calls at your home went on record to the first fifty representatives in / 

if the first year of our undertaking—that “we can y 

ik prosper only in proportion to the service we render.” J 

j 


Our idea was to make the best silk hosiery that 
human ingenuity could contrive and sell it di- 4 
rectly to the wearer, at a saving, through rep- 
resentatives who call at the home; in other 
words, to give the public a better product for 

less money. 


To-day, as you read this, Real Silk Represen- 
tatives are calling at American homes and of- 
6 fices everywhere, rendering the wearers of silk 
) hosiery a service of gua/lity, a service of economy 
An and a service of convenience. 
i} 
1 
| 
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Style 283PD 
Light Tan Russi 


Crease Oxford 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


If we didn’t sell 
Hanover Shoes direct 
to you, through our 
own stores, you would 
pay a great deal more 


than Five Dollars for 
them. And they’d be 


worth it too. As it is, 
you can get Hanover 
Shoes in just the style 
you prefer, in any of 
our stores in 62 cities, 
for only 


FIVE DOLLARS 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for Catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B287F 

Boys’ Brown 

Russia Fancy 
Oxford 


You can’t stop boys from doing 
things that wear out shoes. But, you 
can buy tough, well-made shoes of 
selected leathers that will stand the 
gaff. Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are just that kind. And 
they cost only $2.50, $3 and $3.50, 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
come to the conclusion that he was just one 
of the myriad sights of a great city and 
gave him no further attention. He plunged 
into mournful meditation. 

Whispering had begun. The atmosphere 
had become suddenly disturbed and rest- 
less. It was a long time before Bill, deep in 
his thoughts, roused himself to observe 
this; but once it had come to his notice, it 
was unmistakable. People were murmuring 
with their heads together. People were 
shuffling. Plainly something was wrong. - 

An important-looking man with a badge 
pinned to his coat came down the aisle. 
He stopped and whispered sibilantly in the 
ear of an ornate woman in the pew in front 
of Bill’s. The woman uttered an astonished 
squeak. 

“Postponed?” 

The man with the badge nodded sol- 
emnly. There was more whispering. 

“Then it’s no use waiting?” said the 
woman. 

“None,” said the man with the badge. 

Others had apparently received the same 
information. The church was beginning to 
empty itself. Bill added himself to the 
stream and was presently outside in the 
square, where disappointed and perplexed 
cognoscentt gaped in amazement at this 
strange anticlimax. They had been to 
many weddings in their time, but they had 
never yet been to one where nobody got 
married. 

Bill sought his hospitable tobacconist, 
retrieved Bob and began to walk aimlessly 
back. He was passing under the awning 
when a hand touched his arm and, turning, 
he perceived Judson. Judson was looking 
intensely serious. His face was pasty and 
his eyes heavy, and it suddenly came to 
Bill that he had not seen the heir of the 
Cokers since they had dined together at 
eight o’clock on the previous night. A man 
in Bill’s position cannot think of every- 
thing, and one of the things to which he had 
not given a thought was Judson. He re- 
membered now that the other had slipped 
out soon after dinner for what he described 
as a quiet stroll. That stroll had appar- 
ently lasted all night. 

“Wedding off?” said Judson. 

“There seems to have been a hitch of 
some sort,”’ said Bill. 

Judson smiled. It was a smile that 
seemed to cause him some difficulty, and 
even pain, but there was triumph in it. 

“You bet there’s been a hitch,”’ he said. 
“T popped round last night and kidnaped 
the bridegroom!”’ 

1 
UDSON stooped and began to tickle the 
Sealyham, who was wiping his front 
feet affectionately on the leg of his trousers. 

“Kidnaped him!” cried Bill. His com- 
panion’s statement had been plain and 
straightforward, and yet he found himself 
puzzling dizzily over it as over some 
strange cryptogram. ‘‘Kidnaped him!”’ 

Judson removed his attention from Bob. 

“Well, not exactly kidnaped him,” he 
said. ‘It wasn’t necessary. When I got to 
his apartment and put the thing to him as 
man to man I found he wanted to kidnap 
himself. That made everything jolly and 
simple.” 

“T don’t understand!” 

“What don’t you understand, Bill, 0’ 
man?” said Judson patiently. He blinked 
in a pained way at a passing lorry, which 
was rattling by in a noisy and uncouth man- 
ner, trying to a man who had had a dis- 
turbed night. 

“You went to Pyke’s apartment?”’ 

“Yes.”? The lorry was out of earshot 
now, and Judson felt more composed. 
“ After what you told me about Flick going 
to marry him I instantly saw that it was 
necessary to take a strong line. I decided 
to slip round and threaten him with hor- 
rible penalties if he did not at once disap- 
pear. And it shows how you can misjudge 
a fellow—he turned out to be a capital 
bird, perfectly maty and an excellent host. 
But I didn’t discover that till later, of 
course. He was out when I got there, but 
I managed to induce his valet to let me in; 
so I took a seat and waited. The valet, a 
most able man, asked me if I would like a 
drink. I said I would. I was having my 
third when the bimbo Pyke arrived.’’ He 
paused, and again that look of pain passed 
over his face. This time it was caused by 
Bob, who barked suddenly and gratingly 
at a cat. “Pyke was considerably rattled 
at seeing me, but he calmed down after a 
while and I got to business. I put it to him 
squarely. I said nobody was less fond of un- 
pleasantness than I was, but if he didn’t 
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disappear the worst would inevitably en- 
sue. And bit by bit, Bill, o’ man, it came 
out that he was only too anxious to disap- 
pear. Nothing he wanted less than to marry 
Flick. It seems there’s another girl—she 
used to be a stenographer or something in 
the Pyke’s Weekly office—whom he has 
long loved in a manner—well, he described 
his feelings to me, and, believe me, he had 
got it bad!” ’ ; 

“That must have been the girl I met him 
with in Battersea Park,” said Bill. | 

“Very probably. If you met him with a 
girl in Battersea Park, this would be the 
girl you met him in Battersea Park with, 
because he told me he had been meeting 
her on the sly for weeks past. He would 
have bolted with her like a shot months 
ago, only he was scared stiff of his father. 
His father would be the bozo who pursued 
you in the car, take it?” 

“Yes, Sir George Pyke—Flick’s uncle.”’ 

“Well, the old dad had apparently got 
him hypnotized. I reasoned with the man. 
More drinks were produced and we began 
to do ourselves pretty well, and with each 
snifter he took he seemed to come more and 
more round to my way of thinking. I’ve 
given up all that sort of thing now; but 
there’s no doubt that, bad as it is for the 
constitution, there’s nothing like a drop of 
drink for putting heart into a fellow. Round 
about one in the morning good old Pyke 
had begun to walk up and down the room 
and was talking about calling the old man 
up on the telephone and telling him just 
where he got off. No need to do that, I 
said; just disappear. ‘I will,’ he said. 
‘That’s right,’ I said. ‘You really think 
so?’ he said. ‘I certainly do,’ I said. ‘I 
ought to have done it before,’ he said. 
‘Better late than never,’ I said. Lt 
turned out that, as far as the money end of 
it was concerned, he was sitting very pretty. 
Some time ago, in order to do down the 
income-tax people, old Pyke had trans- 
ferred a large mess of wealth to this bird’s 
account, the understanding being that 
Roddy—I was calling him Roddy by this 
time—was to return it in due season. 

“*Be a man,’ I said. ‘Collar the cash, 
send a few wires of farewell and leg it for 
foreign parts.’ He burst into tears, clasped 
my hand and said that I was one of the 
master minds of the age. In which, mark 
you, Bill, o’ man, he wasn’t so darned far 
wrong, for if ever one fellow had given an- 
other fellow a bit of good advice, I had. He 
said that it was the dream of his life to go 
off to Italy and write poetry. How would 
it be, he said, to tool off to Florence or 
Naples or one of those wop spots? Then he 
could write to the girl to follow him out 
there and they could get married and write 
poetry and eat spaghetti and live happily 
for the rest of their lives. I said it was the 
peppiest scheme of the age, a lallapaloosa. 
And the long and the short of it is that he 
left on the nine o’clock train to catch the 
boat at Dover. So that’s that, Bill, 0’ man.” 

Bill was beyond speech. He pressed Jud- 
son’s hand silently. His faith in a great, 
coherent, purposeful plan governing this 
sometimes seemingly chaotic world of ours 
was completely restored. It was a splendid, 
beautifully managed world—a world in 
which even Judson had his uses. 

“ And now,” proceeded Judson, “I come 
to the really important part. As I told you, 
we made a very fair night of it; and I left 
Roddy’s apartment, after sleeping on the 
sofa, at about nine this morning. I had a 
couple of hours to fill in before I came to 
find you here, and I was thinking of going 
and sitting down in the park. Well, I was 
going along the Brompton Road, headed 
for the park, when I happened to pass a 
building into which a good many people 
were popping, and I thought I might just 
as well sit down in there. It was becoming 
pretty necessary for me to sit down some- 
where right away.” 

A large car had rolled up to the curb. 
Bill moved away a step to frustrate Bob’s 
apparent intention of casting himself be- 
neath the wheels. 

“And I’m darned, Bill, 0’ man,” pro- 
ceeded Judson earnestly, ‘if I didn’t find 
myself right plumb spang in the middle of 
a temperance lecture. A nasty shock; but 
It was simply too much effort to get up and 
leave, so I stayed where I was. Bill, it was 
the luckiest thing I ever did in my life. 
Made me a different man. Absolutely and 
entirely a changed man. No more alcohol 
for me! I’m off the stuff for life! Give you 
my word I hadn’t the remotest conception 
till that moment what it did to a fellow. 
Makes your inside like a crumpled oak leaf, 
that’s what it does. I always had the idea 
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that it was a valuable stimulant and 
minative. Medicinal, if you know what) 
mean. But when this bird shot a colore 
slide on the screen showing the liver of th 
hard drinker ri | 

Bill was looking past him with bulgin, 
eyes. A morning-suited man of middle ag 
and amiable aspect had come out of th 
church, and on this middle-aged man’ 
arm walked a girl in bridal white. The 
crossed the pavement and entered the caj| 

“And after that,” said Judson, “‘he too 
some worms and slipped them a stiff brace) 
and, believe me or believe me not, Bill, ; 
man, what it did to them was plenty! A 
bright and chirpy those worms had been g) 
the start—jolly good fellows having one 0 
the house. But the minute they had ra 


that stuff well over the larynx ——” 

He broke off. His audience had des 
him. Bill, coming out of his trance, ha 
come a thing of action. The car had begi 
to move off, when he darted forward, flu 
open the door and without a word hurl 
himself in. Bob the Sealyham, trailin 
through the air on his leash like a kite, uj. 
tered a short, strangled yelp of disapprova_ 


TI ¢ 
is 
“TYLICK!” said Bill. And for a space n 
more words were spoken. This we 
due principally to the behavior of theS 
ham. It had taken Bob a moment ort 
get the hang of things. At first snifi 
wedding dress of Flick’s had had a st 
and misleading smell. But now recogn 
had come, and he was giving a spirited 
tation of six Sealyhams inclosed in a 
limousine. To leap up, lick Flick’s 
leap back, kick Bill in the eye, lea 
again, knock Mr. Hammond’s hat off 
plunge, panting stertorously, toward 
once more was with him the work 
moment. He looked like one of those 
fashioned shimmering motion pictures, 
with this emotional exhibition comin 
top of the natural surprise consequent 
Bill’s intrusion, conversation was fo 
few moments at a standstill. 


into which Bob had rolled it, and s 
gazing mildly at Bill. 
“Tf you are looking for a cab, sir,” he sai 
pleasantly, “you will probably find or 
along the street. This happens to be | 
private car.” i 
“Flick,” said Bill, winding the leas) 
round his fingers and pulling strongly, “| 
got your letter. But I understood. Iw, 
derstood exactly what had happened. | 
knew that it must have been dictated 
that infernal fat-headed aunt of yours.” | 
“My wife,’’ observed Mr. Hammond || 
pleased recognition. | 
Bill had not supposed that the flome 
his appeal could be checked by any huma_ 
power, but this bland remark brought hii 
up with a turn. He gaped in a bewildere 
way at Mr. Hammond, as if aware for tl! 
first time of his presence. =. 
“Flick,” said Mr. Hammond geniall; 
“you appear to know this gentleman wit 
the performing dog Good gracious! 
he broke off, surprised, as the Sealy 
after trying to climb through the roof, can} 
down with outspread paws on the back ' 
his neck and slithered thence to the floo| 
“Surely it’s Bob?” He scrutinized Bi) 
once more. ‘‘The mystery thickens,” I! 
said. ‘‘How do you come to be in poss 
sion of the Hammond family dog? And) 
it is not a rude question, who in the nam) 
of goodness are you?” | 
A small voice spoke from the corner. 
“This is Bill, Uncle Sinclair.” ; 
“Ah!” Mr. Hammond stretched out 
polite hand. ““How do you do? Are ye 
making a long stay?” a 
There was'a pause. ; ? 
“Flick,” resumed Bill, “I was talkin 
about that letter. I understood just wh) 
you had written it.’’ = | 
“Did you see me?” said Flick, rouni 
“See you?” 
“At Mario’s.” 
_See you at Mario’s? What do ye) 
ign you said you understood.” 


Sl 


eyed. 
_ A dizzy feeling began to grip Bill. 5 
mean? 


_ Flick held her hands out to him with) 
little cry. “I don’t care. I saw you wit 
that girl, but I just don’t care. Take 1 
away, Bill. I want you to take me aw: 

Bill took her hands mechanically. 


“You saw me Good heavens! 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
you saw me dining with that girl at Mario’s 
on Sunday night!” 

“Yes; but I don’t care. 
take me away.” 

Billslipped the leash into Mr. Hammond’s 
hand. 

“Would you mind holding this animal 
for a moment?’ he said. He gripped 
Flick’s hands and drew her closer, oblivious 
of the keenly interested gaze of Mr. Ham- 
mond, who had just replaced the glasses 
which Bob had knocked off and was scru- 
tinizing him as though he were some rare 
first edition. ‘‘Flickie, my darling Flickie,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘I can explain everything!”’ 

‘*All’ is the more customary term,”’ mur- 
mured Mr. Hammond. 

“‘T had to dine with that infernal girl. 
I hated it, but I had to go through with it. 
She knew all about Slingsby, and Judson 
met her and arranged this dinner so that 
she could tell me. And she told me! My 
gosh, she told me everything! I saw 
Slingsby next day and told him that I knew 
he had been swindling Uncle Cooley for 
years, and he has cleared out; and directly 
I tell Uncle Cooley, everything will be all 
right. He’s sure to fix me up so that we can 
get married right away.” 

Mr. Hammond coughed gently. 

“Ts it your intention to marry my niece?” 
he asked interestedly. 

“Yes, it is!”’ said Bill. He turned to 
Flick again. ‘‘Let’s go right off now, 
Flickie! Roderick’s run off and is going to 
marry some girl who used to be a stenog- 
rapher or something.” 

“In the words of a song of the people 
that’ had a certain vogue in my youth, 
‘What a day we're having!’” said Mr. 
Hammond. “Flick,” he said, removing 
Bob’s tail from his mouth in order to speak 
the more clearly, “when you introduced 
this young man to me as Bill, did you use 
the name in its deepest and truest sense? 
In other words, is this the Bill—the brave 
preserver—the idol of the girlish dreams?” 

Flick nodded. ; 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Hammond. 
“Tell me,” he went on, turning to Bill, 
“vou look extraordinarily like a young man 
who dropped in one night at Holly House 
some months ago and chased my nephew 
Roderick a matter of sixteen times or so 
round the garden. Are you by any chance 
the same?”’ 

“That was me,” said Bill. 

“Then it was you who were responsible 


I want you to 


for my brother-in-law, the eminent Sir 


George Pyke, founder and proprietor of 
the Mammoth Publishing Company, falling 
into the pond?” 

eles 
‘ Mr. Hammond shook him warmly by the 

and. 

‘Say no more!” he said cordially. “The 
discussion is over. I esteem young men 
who chase Roderick about gardens, but for 
those who cause my brother-in-law George 
to fall into ponds I have a feeling that can 
only be called adoration. I wish you would 
look in oftener when he is around. Take 
him, Flickie! I could wish you no better 
husband! Why, good heavens, you can’t 
refuse to marry this splendid young fellow, 
any more than I can decline to give my 
blessing! It would be a crime against ro- 
mance! A man who saved you from drown- 
ing, whose image you cherished in your heart 
through all those long, weary years 
Good gracious, no!”” He took up the 
speaking tube. “Yates,” he said to the 
chauffeur, ‘‘do you know a good registry 
office? A place, I mean, where an enter- 
prising young couple, aided and abetted by 
one old enough to know better, can get mar- 
ried in a hurry?” He turned to Flick and 
Bill. “He says he does not.” 

“There’s one at 11 Beaumont Street, 
Pimlico,” cried Bill enthusiastically. 

“Yates,” said Mr. Hammond, speaking 
into the tube, “‘drive us with all speed to 
Number 11 Beaumont Street, Pimlico.” 

He hung up the tube and leaned back. 

“Oh, Uncle Sinclair!’’ said Flick breath- 
lessly. 

“After the ceremony,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, “I think it would be judicious if you 
were to return home, Flick, if only for a 
day or so. It would be a little difficult for 
me to explain your absence this morning. 
Later on, the atmosphere may grow a trifle 
less tense. In any case, however, I come 
very well out of the affair. Your aunt sent 
me out today to give away the bride, and 
Iam going to give you away. To the wrong 
bridegroom, true, but that is the sort of 
thing that might happen to anyone.” He 
took up the speaking tube again. ‘‘ Yates,” 
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he said, “stop at the next grocer’s you come 
to. I wish to buy sixpenny worth of rice. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE sun of a fair summer afternoon shone 
{hae St. Mary Axe. Mr. Cooley Par- 
adene, alighting from his taxicab at the 
door of the building that housed the London 
branch of his pulp-and-paper business, 
climbed listlessly up the three flights of 
stairs. Niobe, mourning for the loss of her 
children, was no more pathetic figure than 
Mr. Paradene, grieving over the mysterious 
disappearance of the most prized gems of 
his collection of old books. The mystery of 
the affair weighed on him sorely. When the 
theater party had returned from its revels, 
which had included a late supper at a gay 
restaurant, there was no sign that any 
burglars had entered Holly House—no sign 
whatever. And yet the books were gone. 
Mr. Paradene had brooded over this aston- 
ishing affair ever since without ceasing; and 
the minor mystery of why his nephew Bill 
had telegraphed to him in such an urgent 
vein, bidding him come without fail to the 
office this afternoon, paled in comparison. 

“Mr. West here?” he said gruffly. 

Henry the office boy stepped forward, a 
model of smiling efficiency, courteous and 
prompt in the presence of the big chief. 
That was how young fellows got on in the 
business world. 

“This way, sir.” 

Bill looked up as the door of the private 
office opened. He had been seated in Mr. 
Slingsby’s chair, but he rose and came for- 
ward with a promptness and courtesy 
which not even Henry had exceeded. 

“Hullo, Uncle Cooley.” 

Mr. Paradene glared about the room. He 
was in the mood in which a man feels that he 
can find a faint relief in quarreling with 
someone, and he had decided that he was 
going to quarrel with Bill. Not that 
“quarrel” was the right word. It suggested 
a conflict. He proposed to squelch Bill. On 
what grounds he should squelch him he did 
not at present know. But doubtless time 
would provide an excuse. 

“Where’s Slingsby?” he grunted, as 
Henry, his duty done, stepped delicately 
out and closed the door. 

“Slingsby’s gone,”’ said Bill. 

“Gone! At this hour of the afternoon? 
Where?” 

“America.” 

“America!’’ Bill bent forward andtapped 
his uncle impressively on the arm. 

“Don’t paw me!” snapped Mr. Paradene. 
“What are you pawing me for?” 

“Slingsby,” said Bill, uncowed by his 
forbidding manner, “was a swindler and a 
crook. I was onto him from the very start, 
but you would insist that he was perfect.” 

“Slingsby a swindler? What the devil 
are you talking about?” 

A marked change crept over Mr. Par- 
adene’s demeanor as he listened to the 
story crisply unfolded by his nephew. Fe- 
rocity ebbed from him like some gas with 
which he had been inflated. For several 
long minutes after Bill had concluded, he 
was silent. Then he drew a deep breath. 

; “What I want is a nurse,” he said de- 
jectedly. “‘That’s what I want—a nurse. 
I’m not fit to be trusted alone.”’ 

Bill beamed upon him with jovial en- 
couragement. 

“What you want, Uncle Cooley,” he 
said, ‘‘is a good, live fellow like me looking 
after your business.” 

Mr. Paradene eyed him with humility. 

“Would you like to come into my busi- 
ness, Bill?’’ he asked pathetically. 

“T’m ready to start learning now.” 

“Then you shall—and name your own 
salary.” : 

_ “Anything you say, uncle. Only make 
it large enough for two. I’ve got a wife to 
support.” 

Mr. Paradene blinked. 

“A wife!” 

“Yes; I think you know her. 
friend Sinclair Hammond’s niece.” 

« What? When did this happen?” 

It’s a secret at present, but perhaps 
you could break it gently to my aunt-in- 
law. It happened yesterday.” 

“Yesterday!” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“But she was 
else yesterday!” 
_. She was. But I met her and we talked 
it over and she went off and married me. 
We young business men move fast nowa- 
days, Uncle Cooley. Time is money with 
us.” He reached under the desk. “Oh, by 


the way, uncle, I think these books belong 
to you. 


Your 


going to marry someone 
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\ 


\ 
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Often as Mr. Paradene had gazed up |+ 
contents of the bag which Bill pushed }, 
the desk, he had never gazed so fixe, 
now. And stunned though the loo y 
which he had bestowed upon them, 
as nothing to that which he now 
at Bill. ‘Where—where—where diy 
get these?”’ i 

“Oh, I just happened to run across'g 
adopted son Horace as he was hajj 
them down from a window at Holly ‘jy 
to a pal of his in the garden. Here, , 
and everywhere—that’s me! I hate tig 
to tell you, Uncle Cooley, but that by js 
member in good standing of a ga 
crooks. They seem to have plantem ) 
you with the idea of having him pai ¢ 
the swag.” . || 

Mr. Paradene sighed deep 

““A nurse!”’ he muttered. 

There was a silence. 

“Bill,” said Mr. Paradene brok 
take back everything I may hav 
the heat of the moment about my r 
They are a ghastly crew; but, by G 
you restore the average! From now o| 
said as he rose, “I don’t move ai 
without you.” ay 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to if you j@ 
leaving now. I promised my wife I’é he 
her here. I’m expecting her any 
Why don’t you stay and have a 

Mr. Paradene shook his head. 

“Some other day, Bill,’’ he sa 
her my love; but I can’t stop 
going back to Wimbledon.” He 
his stick militantly through the ai 
going to have a talk with that boy 
Bill,” said Mr. Paradene, “I seem 
made a fool of myself in practical 
direction, but this is one job I’m 
carry through. I started it and 
to finish it. I’m going to make t 
Horace a credit to society if I 
wallop him every day for the r 
life. I’ll send him to a good school, b : 
and I’ll employ ten tutors with shotg | 
look after him during the holidays. 
time he’s grown up I'll have 
the hero of a Sunday-school sto 
Jesse James. Good-by, Bill, my b 
and lunch with me at the Antiqu 
of these days. You’re a great fello 

“You’re forgetting your books 
Cooley.” 

Mr. Paradene, who had re 
door, returned. 7 

“So I am,” he said humbly. “Se 
Yes, I certainly do need a nurse. Ify 
any good nurses, Bill, reserve one 

Flick, arriving a few minutes later 
her husband smiling glassily at 
posite wall. The recent interview 
fected Bill rather like a strong appli 
of ether. It needed Flick’s womanly 
ence to restore him to a sense of bel 
to the world of solid things. 

“Well?” said Flick eagerly. ‘| 

Bill smiled another glassy smile. 

“Hiverything’s all right, darling,” } 
plied; “as right as it can possil 
Uncle Cooley has gone away promisi 
vast fortunes and thinking me the 10 
wonderful fellow in the world.” __ 

“So you are,” said Flick. 

Bill frowned thoughtfully. ; 

“T wonder,” he mused. ‘I’m th 
est, I know,” he said. ‘I’ve only 
look at’ you to realize that. Bri 
Look here, you know, I’ve been 
things over, and from start to finis| 
see a single thing in the whole busine 
I’ve actually done myself. It was ys 
first got on Slingsby’s track. It sty 


ly. 
2 ie ’ 
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who introduced me to Prudence Str 
was Prudence Stryker who told me 
Slingsby had buried the body. It was 
who obligingly chose the moment 
was standing under the window to she?! 
head out and drop that bag of box 
was Judson who got Roderick ou 
way in time to prevent a 
Flick ruffled his hair lovingly. 
“T shouldn’t worry, precious,”’ sh 
“Don’t you know it’s the one si 
that a man is really great when hi 
sorts of people working for him? - 
Pierpont Morgan and Henry Fe 
Selfridge and all of them—they 
the work themselves. They just sit 
other people do it for them. That 
shows they are such great men.” 
“Something in that,” said Bill 
“Yes, there’s certainly something in’ 
’ He drew her to him. Henry the 
boy, who was standing on a stool 
ing in through the transom, sighe 
He was a lad of sentiment. 


(THE END) 


tegrating walls of the government but 
|) the gravest dangers. y 
-, cabinet minister said to me during the 
and day of the Fascisti congress in Na- 
ji, “We have determined to use all the 
pes of the state to suppress any menace 
she government.’’ But all the time that 
government was finally screwing up 
rage to talk like that it was bartering 
the Fascisti leaders without offering 
tantial concessions, and it has been 
| often enough that a plan was being 
ile to gain time, to allow the Fascisti to 
jome, and then to arrest Mussolini and 
other leaders. 
‘fistory is, at best, a rickety structure of 
»h. Gossip and sensations sometimes 
stallize into supposed truth. And yet it 
-orth while to recall the fact that one of 
most reliable men from whom I re- 
eed reports of what was going on came 
sae, in that moment of Mussolini’s deci- 
|, and told me in excited whispers: 
‘The march on Rome is now certain! It 
‘been discovered that the socialist forces 
tche Left are planning a coup d’état. 
‘re is to be a celebration at the Victor 
jmanuel monument on the anniversary 
fur great victory in the war. Today a 
31est was made for the use of the school- 
ses as barracks for the crowds who are 
jing into Rome. The Fascisti have dis- 
Jered that the crowds, who were to be 
sa to Rome, would be armed forces of 
Left. They would seize power and exe- 
#2 the Fascisti leaders. You will see! 
ssolini no longer has a choice. He must 
cat once.” 
Vithin a few hours after this report 
issolini had closed the congress in Na- 
, had rushed to the north of Italy, and 
military directorate of the Fascisti had 
pred mobilizations everywhere. Proba- 
no one, not even Mussolini himself, can 
1 how much his action was forced by the 
set plans or bad faith of the opposition 
t how much by the conditions inherent in 
1 Fascisti movement itself. 
had written home, long before, a report 
rthe new organization of the Fascisti 
yes. There could be no denying that 
ve was preparation for what is known as 
ict action in case other appeals failed. 
» sentiment of the people, it now was 
In, was running in an overwhelming de- 
ifor Fascisti participation, if not control, 
ihe government. No elections were in 
{t. The government wheedled everyone, 
r nothing could be expected from a 
iti-party parliament whose tongues 
’e of Babel. It was intolerable. The 
eple of Italy were too hungry for action, 
ystrength, for leadership out of the wil- 
«ess, to make fine distinctions between 
ostitutional legal action and direct ac- 
i. Everywhere one heard the phrase 
)metimes violence to put an end to vio- 
se!” As future events proved, there was 
(reat shock to the Italian people in the 
ing of Rome and the government; that 
ck was left to those foreigners who be- 
e in some instance of sickly liberalism 
in after its failure is spread before them 
watery jelly. 


i Safety in Drawing the Cork 


to one knew better than Mussolini that 
‘vas handling a weapon not only capable 
ise in direct action but dangerous within 
ili. He must have weighed this fact 
’m he made his decision. I wrote in 
“ust, 1922, that “the Fascisti squadrons 
like teeth; they must bite on something 
tall out.” 

ustice Holmes, of the Supreme Court, 
te said in regard to suppression of social 
ulses, causes and movements that “the 
ee to still champagne is to draw the 


fussolini, as a patriot and lover of Italy, 
iw these two facts: First, the govern- 
iit had drawn so many corks that the 
tkle of Italian spirit had almost gone 
‘€; second, the Fascisti needed the draw- 
of the cork lest effervescence burst the 
(tle and waste the contents. 
jiven if there had been no menace of bad 
4h from Rome, even if there had been no 
Piracy to wheedle the Fascisti and 
“issinate their leaders, Mussolini must 
© seen that he must shoot or give up the 
He realized in Naples that it was a 
T gun than he thought he had; to have 
it longer in an inactive hand would 
“e meant disaster. 
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Mussolini, with great qualities of leader- 
ship, knew as well as I that there was dan- 
ger in Fascisti zeal and its tendency to get 
out of control. There had been, among end- 
less examples of heroism and restraint and 
contributions to public welfare and order, 
also examples of high-handedness. Every 
crop worth a harvest has weeds. Some of 
the blots on the Fascisti record are funny. 
The castor-oil story is amusing, but it has 
been exaggerated, and the practice was 
soon forbidden by the Fascisti’s own regu- 
lations. Occasionally the bubbling spirit 
of youth or the presence of the inevitable 
lunatic fringe of all movements resulted in 
incidents. 

Ihad seen an English bishop stopped on 
the street by a group of Fascisti who did not 
know he was a foreigner, and forced to take 
off his hat to a little bowknot of Italian tri- 
color. A demand was made by a group of 
Fascisti upon a servant of my embassy 
offices to hang out an Italian flag. ‘‘We 
have hung out the Italian flag,” said the 
poorman. ‘But, alas, every time we hang 
one out it is stolen!’? The young blades 
laughed and one of them said, “ Va’bene! 
When there is a Fascisti government there 
will be more stealing of your flags’; which, 
as a matter of fact, proved true. 

An amusing story came from a man who 
had been driving in 1921 on a country road 
and was stopped by a band of communists 
whose leader commandeered his motor car; 
in 1922 the same man stopped the chauffeur 
of the same car and commandeered it in the 
name of the Fascisti! I heard shots one 
night in the little coffeehouse in the piazza 
beneath the walls of the Orsini Palace; 
when I went to inquire they told me it was 
the act of a false Fascist, one of the endless 
impostors who pretended to be members of 
this organization of order. 


Mussolini’s Moderation 


Mussolini knew as well as anyone the 
difficulties of holding in control an organiza- 
tion of power unless such an organization is 
made into the state itself. Already the num- 
ber of adherents to Fascism was so great 
that it included those who were not, as the 
Fascisti say, pure. These newcomers often 
had no education in the Fascisti program, 
no training in the chivalrous and stern prac- 
tices of a true Fascist; these newcomers 
were the fellows who often wanted local vil- 
lage or other municipal administrations 
seized too soon. In the places where Fas- 
cisti had taken control in orderly fashion of 
some policing or other administrative func- 
tion—as I had seen in my motor trips, for 
example, in Viterbo or Ferrara—there 
would always be present new-recruited hot- 
heads who wanted to go to extremes. 

But above all, Mussolini could see other 
Fascisti leaders who perhaps secretly were 
ambitious to compete with him; and their 
method was the usual one in all move- 
ments—they called for more extreme action 
than he could countenance, and then went 
whispering about that they themselves 
were more stout-hearted than he. I have 
discussed these fellows with him, and it is 
plain that no field offered a better oppor- 
tunity than the foreign affairs of Italy; at 
the time of the congress in Naples, as Mus- 
solini knew, there were hot voices clamoring 
for the seizure of Fiume, for immediate 
claim to Italy’s preéminent right in the 
Mediterranean, for all that was chauvinistic 
and foolhardy to be incorporated in Italy’s 


foreign policy. After he came into power 


Mussolini could be temperate about such 
matters; before he had control of the gov- 
ernment others in his party could outbid 
him in swashbuckling because they took no 
responsibility. 

Finally there were the regions in the 
north, taken by Italy in the war and still of 
large German and Austrian population. A 
weak government in Rome had with its 
slogans of “‘Please everyone!” and ‘“Pa- 
tience!’’ allowed anti-Italian propaganda to 
run wild. I myself had been at Caporetto 
to visit thescene of this defeat; and I, stroll- 
ing at evening with the Italian civil com- 
missioner, had heard mass meetings of the 
old population singing German patriotic 
songs. I had been at Bozen, or Bolzano as 
it is now called, in the Trentino when the 
Italian flags had been hauled down by con- 
spirators in the night. “Patience!” said 
the Italian Government, as always. But 
here and there there was a Fascist equally 
tipped over on the other side; if allowed his 


“QPEN THE GATES!” 


way he would have massacred most of the 
new recalcitrant citizens of German or Aus- 
trian blood. 

Mussolini, perhaps, had to act in order to 
restrain, but it is my opinion that fear of a 
counter coup d’état forced his hand. 

Having discussed these matters before 
Mussolini went to Naples, I was not unpre- 
pared for the news by telephone that he and 
his leaders had left Naples precipitately. I 
felt at once that the revolution was already 
touched off. Rumors came of mobilization 
of the Fascisti at strategic points. The gov- 
ernment at Rome, still talking bravely of 
suppressing insurrection, appeared unable 
to believe the facts. 

“T do not credit the news!” exclaimed 
one bleating undersecretary of the govern- 
ment. “Mussolini does not dare to mo- 
bilize the black shirts!’ 

I was unable to keep from smiling; Mus- 
solini could not dare now to do anything 
else! Not to go forward now was to go to 
oblivion. 

All day long I sought information as to 
the strength of the army forces upon which 
the government could depend, and the com- 
parative strength of the Fascisti. Some of 
the army was already under Fascisti in- 
fluence. Indeed, the greatest difficulty in 
estimating the aggressive power of the revo- 
lution arose from the fact that no one, not 
even the heads of the army in Rome, could 
say how many army stores, munitions, field 
pieces and machine guns had been taken by 
the Fascisti at the moments when, as one 
Italian soldier said, ‘‘the friendly army offi- 
cers were winding their watches.” 

News began to grow thin on the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh of October. It 
was evident to one in Rome that telegraph, 
telephone and mail communication was be- 
ing cut by the Fascisti. The mist of inter- 
rupted communication and _ censorship 
settled down over the Eternal City. It was 
like the thick walls of a heavy rain. The sky 
hung lower and lower. Before night of the 
twenty-seventh any dependable informa- 
tion of the state of affairs from beyond the 
walls of the city was almost impossible to 
obtain. 

The government had ordered the cutting 
of railroad lines. Late that night word was 
brought to me that army trucks were taking 
barbed wire to the outer defenses of the city 
and that the gates were being closed and 
fortified; there was tension, but the gov- 
ernment was secretive, the press was mild. 
Dinner parties went gayly forward. Civil 
war was on its way with a menace of blood 
on the old cobblestones, but Rome ap- 
peared as a philosophical personality await- 
ing almost everything with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

That night I heard down in the old 
Piazza Montenara the shuff-shuff of the feet 
of infantry. Dark phalanxes of fighting 
men were moying through the rain. 


A Rain-Soaked Revolution 


My diary for the next day, October 
twenty-eighth, recalls to me vividly that 
period of tensity: 

“All through the night there were the 
usual signs of troop movements—distant 
bugles and the rumble of army trucks. At 
breakfast we learned through the news- 
papers and from reports over the telephone 
that night had brought forth many develop- 
ments. Rome, so often marched upon and 
besieged, was again cut off and surrounded 
and under martial law. 

‘We have full confirmation that the Fas- 
cisti action has been nation-wide. Posses- 
sion of power and administration of civil 
government have been taken in several 
cities, Pisa, Perugia, Monterotondo and a 
long list, but not long enough, I think, to 
tell the truth. 

“Rain! Rain, wind-whipped and gray, 
was flying across the great almost empty 
Piazza Venezia as I went off to the embassy 
offices. A line of autobusses, evidently com- 
mandeered to move troops in emergency, 
stood dejected below the palace wall, and 
out in the middle of the square, under sol- 
dier guard, were covered army lorries with 
canvas flapping about, concealing, no doubt, 
machine guns. The streets were almost de- 
serted; they were heavy with a depression 
and emptiness like those of a city whose 
population has been taken off by a sweeping 
plague. A traffic guard who stopped my 
car told us that the trams had been stopped 
and the movement of all motors had been 
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Youcan give them 


all the ROOTBEER 
they want—it costs 
so little to make! 


ROOTBEER made right in 
your own kitchen from Hires 
Household Extract is not only 
good and wholesome for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, but it 
costs so little you can give it 
to them whenever they want it. 


Eighty glasses of this spar- 
kling and health-giving drink, 
with its unforgetable flavor of 
roots, herbs and berries from 
the world’s far corners, can be 
made with one 25c package of 
Hires Household Extract. It 
is so easy to mix, so inexpen- 
sive, so thirst-quenching and 
convenient that thousands of 
homes are never without it. 


Make rootbeer today. If 
you like ginger ale, too, you 
can buy Hires Household Ex- 
tract for making ginger ale at 
home. It is delicious. A 25c 
package makes 80 glasses. 


DAES CHARLES, Pa Hikes, CO: 
208 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXTRACTS 


; OOTBEER 
Gor making Be vee ot home 


GINGER ALE 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 
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BET UIe WHEL tare, BR 


Vacation time 
for some folks 


— but the same old grind for you? 


This evening the water in- 
vites you to swim! 


Why not pick up your Jant- 
zen and invest sixty minutes 
in stimulating water sports? 
Man, that’s real efficiency and 
a vacation in itself! After a 
sweltering day, to plunge, to 
swim, to play in the cool, deep 
water—that’s what makes you 
a new person ! 


Unhampered swimming in your 
Jantzen induces deep breathing— 
revitalizes every cell and tissue. 
With the elastic “‘give’’ of the 
Jantzen-stitch, every muscle has 
free play. 

Jantzen patented bow-trunk 
pattern, non-rip crotch, unbreak- 
able rubber button, reinforced 
shoulders—all insure you comfort, 
freedom and long wear. Jantzen, 
of course, is long-fibre, all-wool. 


Better stores are featuring Jant- 
zens in the fashionable 1924 colors, 
for men, women and children. Style 
book and sample of Jantzen-stitch 
fabric sent free. Ask dealer for red 
diving girl windshield sticker, or 
send 4c for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Nation’s 
Swimming Suit 


THE SUIT THAT CHANGED 
BATHING TQ SWIMMING 
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forbidden. My chauffeur explained that I 
was the American ambassador. The guard 
motioned us to go on. A group of dripping 
Fascisti in black shirts and steel helmets 
came forward into the street, perhaps with 
the idea of commandeering my car. They 
returned, disappointed, to the doorway of 
one of the close-shuttered shops. Like other 
groups, they appeared to be waiting to give 
aid from within the city if their brothers, 
who marched upon it from without, met re- 
sistance. 

“The army’s cavalry stands in side streets 
awaiting orders. The horses’ patient heads 
are down after a night in the rain. Auto 
trucks filled with infantry, cough, explode 
their exhausts and roar along over the cob- 
bles. Barbed wire moves along in trucks, 
shiny and new. Behind the entrance to the 
courtyards of government buildings squads 
of carabinieri and soldiers of the regular 
army hang on their bayoneted guns. 

“There is a perversity in human beings 
which asks that violence happen. The best 
of us have love of conflict. I could find no 
one in my office and none of my many visi- 
tors whose eyes were not bright with expect- 
ancy. No one was frightened, no one failed 
to respond to any news which indicated that 
a clash was inevitable. 

“My military attaché had little news. 
‘There is almost none,’ he said. ‘ven the 
War Office cannot find out what is happen- 
ing. Mail is interrupted. No trains will 
run. The telegraph and cable lines are 
closed to private business. Railroad tracks 
are torn up along the approaches from the 
north. Bicycle scouts are out on the roads; 
their reports indicate that at least fifty 
thousand Fascisti are marching on Rome.’ 

‘Early in the morning J. P. Morgan, who 
last night dined with us at the meeting of 
the Harvard Club, came in to ask whether 
it was safe for him to go with Mrs. Morgan 
on an expedition to the ruins at Ostia, where 
Senator Lanciani was planning to take 
them. I used this inquiry as an excuse to 
make new ones of my own of the army 
corps. Then it was disclosed to us in confi- 
dence that the large squadrons of Fascisti 
were not only following the railway lines 
but also the seacoast, and were coming up 
the Valley of the Tiber.” 


Two Jumps Ahead of the Cat 


“During the morning a proclamation of 
siege and martial law was posted on the 
buildings along the streets. It is said to 
bear the signatures of the ministry who 
have presented resignations to the King and 
been asked to remain in office. It forbids 
assembly, enforces a curfew, prohibits the 
circulation of all vehicles. It is regarded as 
a declaration of war. 

“One of the ministers was very white of 
face. He said to me: ‘This Fascisti organ- 
ization began in order to suppress revolu- 
tion; now it is conducting a revolution! 
We will resist!’ But he bleated it. 

“T passed the Quirinal during the morn- 
ing. The flag which, flying at the staff of 
the palace, indicates that the King is in 
Rome, was flapping wetly. The King had 
hurried back a few days ago from the north. 
I was informed that he spent the morning 
consulting with all the old figures of party 
politics, hoping to form a ministry around 
some man like Orlando or Salandra, who 
will give the Fascisti enough offices and 
portfolios to keep them quiet. It is thought 
that by refusing to accept the resignation 
of the ministry the King has shown his de- 
cision to resist Mussolini, who is in Milan. 
A few soldiers were guarding the Quirinal. 
Some Fascisti hung about in the square. 

“A story was brought to me during the 
morning that a young Fascist, twenty-two 
years old, impersonating a deputy of Par- 
liament, had entered Rome through the 
military barriers by showing a deputy’s 
card and has gone to the palace with some 
kind of message to the King from the Fas- 
cisti leaders. 

“Evening. The King has evidently 
changed hismind. He must have acted soon 
after midday. He announces that he did 
not sign the decree declaring a state of 
siege and that he will not do so. All the 
rules issued by the military command have 
been relaxed and the decrees are being torn 
down. News from outside Rome is that the 
advancing Fascisti squadrons have cap- 
tured various stores, machine guns and 
field pieces, and have many more motor 
cars and trucks. This country is a country 
of manifestoes; the walls are always cov- 
ered with paper proclamations. It reminds 
one of Petrograd in the old war days. Some 
one this evening pointed out a proclamation 


EVENING POST 


for the mobilization of the Fascisti within 
Rome; it was pasted over the remains of 
the government’s proclamation. — : 

“The King has sent for Mussolini or is 
about to do so. Consulting with his best 
advisers, it has appeared that the onward 
march of the Fascisti has given every proof 
that the country approves of the revolution. 
The King may well recognize that it is all 
right to babble about constitutionality, but 
that sometimes the bare fact is that the will 
of the people desires, as Mussolini phrased 
it to me, ‘to cut some Gordian knots.’ 

“The King has acted just in time for the 
good of Italy—two jumps ahead of the cat. 

On October twenty-ninth, Sunday, I 
wrote: 

“Still drizzling and we had to go out for 
luncheon at a secretary’s of one of the em- 
bassies. It has become assured that the 
Fascisti revolution has been accomplished. 
There is no longer a word about coalitions 
or makeshift cabinets with Fascisti partici- 
pation. The King has sent for Mussolini. 
Already the military and city authorities 
are planning to receive the hordes of in- 
vaders. The tracks, torn up to cut railway 
communication, are being relaid, and it is 
reported a special train is bringing Musso- 
lini, whose name now appears in capitals 
and who is called Duce—Leader. He will 
form the new ministry. I believe the King 
will give him carte blanche, except per- 
haps for the naming of the Minister of War. 
The old political crowd have ducked into 
their holes.” 


Guilty Consciences 


“Now that news and the advance column 
of the Fascisti are pouring in, amusing ac- 
counts arrive. One is of the capture of a 
small fortified army post outside the city. 
After it surrendered the army officers and 
the Fascisti leaders had luncheon together. 
The army officers explained that it was 
most embarrassing to them to surrender the 
place. ‘Oh, well,’ said the Fascisti, ‘then 
just keep it. We will go away and leave it 
in your hands to hold for us.’ 

“Tt is difficult to decide how many Fas- 
cisti have arrived from outside the city. 
Probably not many yet. When we were 
lunching in the Via Veneto revolver shots 
fired into the air brought us out onto the 
terrace overlooking the Piazza Barberini, 
where many had assembled. Later on we 
saw piles of burning material in the street 
near the offices of the Paese. Nitti’s paper 
had been wrecked. We heard that Nitti 
had been captured and that the Fascisti in- 
tended to put to trial and punish those 
officials who have been guilty of corruption 
or disloyalty during or since the war. 

“T motored about to see if there were sub- 
stantial disorder, but I could find none. 
Motor cars loaded to the running board 
with black shirts come steaming out of the 
muddy approaches to Rome. Girls on 
balconies cheer them. The Italian flag is 
everywhere. As therain has thinned down, 
the people come out and there is no sign 
among them of opposition or resentment; 
on the contrary there is an atmosphere of 
welcome and joy. A small crowd in front 
of the Quirinal cheers the King. 

“T have received no reports of disorder 


from any of the Americans in Rome. The. 


only protection asked of me has been from 
one or two Italians whose private lives are 
not in order, They have heard that in Ven- 
ice the Fascisti took notice of the morals of 
certain notorious cases of scandal in society 
and gave medicinal treatment to these pairs 
and set their gondolas adrift in the Grand 
Canal without a gondolier. There is, there- 
fore, some apprehension as to what the in- 
coming Fascisti may do in Rome. I was 
asked by one terrified, titled wastrel, whose 
private life has been too public, to intercede 
with Mussolini for his protection. 

“Mussolini is expected tomorrow.” 

The next day, Monday, I stood in my 
window in the embassy offices watching the 
columns of the invaders passing from the 
railroad station or coming from the Via 
Nomentana. It was a muddy, tired, 
healthy lot. And very happy. 

They came by in an eternal marching 
stream, hurtling forward in the unconven- 
tional ground-getting gait of the Italian 
countryside. Some wore uniforms, some 
wore long, wet, working men’s trousers with 
the black shirt tucked in at.the belt. Some 
companies were equipped with full uni- 
forms—steel helmet or tasseled fez, short 
trousers, putties—lean and businesslike as 
black hornets, Some detachments dragged 
machine guns. Some were fully equipped 


with rifles. \ 


march across the open Campagna 
days, hungry, wet, sleepless. 
were bright; they had entered Rome. So 
men carried shotguns, some only hea 
walking sticks. All day long there was; 
shuff-shuff of marching feet coming out 
the night and the rain. a: 
In spite of hunger, in spite of the into 
cation of victory, the disorder in Rome y 
negligible—a few casualties, the settl 
some old scores. I heard of no raids on fc 
shops, and in two days of going about Is) 
no case of drunkenness. Some of my Am| 
ican friends were irritated by the authori. 
tive way in which young Fascisti orde 
them to walk here or drive there or sh 
gate, but this testified as much to p 
markable discipline as to prove high 
bombast. A troop of Fascisti sto 
car and ordered me to remain s 
their columns passed in a narrow si 
laughed and obeyed. Why not? 
I could not believe what I saw; I: 
entry into a great city of nearly a 
thousand men of all classes of lif 
without education, some used to ther 
ness of mountains, of dockyards, of | 
trial warfare, all of them victors ; 
taking of a prize, and yet subjectin 
selves to discipline. Many of them- 
most of them—were alive with the 
youth; and they restrained these 
The inevitable conclusion was th 
through history most armed men ha 
cities for hate and loot, this taking 
was done for love and common we 
voice of Italy had said ‘‘Open the 
and Rome had opened them un 
yawned. 
My diary on October thirty-fi 
“Mussolini has formed his ministry. | 
will occupy the premiership—the pri! 
dency of the Council of Ministers. EH 
take temporarily, it is understood, t 
folio of Minister of Foreign Affai 
causes some of my diplomatic co 
great alarm, for they say he will 
brand in the European situation. T' 
papers announce that he will 
Minister of the Interior. The term 
was first applied to Mussolini this n 
But it is worthy of notice that thi 
dictator has appointed the strong 
in the army and navy as Minister 
and Marine.” ‘. 


The Spirit of the Crusaders | 


“Among the marvels of this revoli 
none equals that of the rapidity with. 
plans were organized to turn the i 
out of Rome again and send then 
Mussolini must have known that i 
be disastrous to allow this black-shi 
and its adherents to remain in the 
minus housing, food and means to hi 
cipline. By daylight the plans for 
victory parade of the Fascisti were 
way! I understand that the ma 
come up the Corso to the Altar of th 
try, as they call the great marble-a: 
monument to Victor Emmanuel II, 
to the Quirinal to present obeisan 
King, and thence to the stations, 
transportation home has been plann 

I watched that parade with my wile, 
that enjoyable advantage an amba 
can sometimes seize of being one 
jostling crowd. We went out to s 
four o’clock in the gray afternoon. 
been marching since one. 

A few hours had allowed the 
brush up a little; the mud was kno 
uniforms adjusted, or acquired, 
were straightened out, and officers 
snatched a little sleep could give co: 
with more snap. It was youth and t 
of the crusaders that came swing 
the Corso toward us in the Piazza 
They came with the swinging glad 
Giovanezza, which was thrown ba 
them from the crowd, was echoed 
buildings and filled the open piazza 
soil which once had felt the rumbl 
triumphal cars of the Cesars. 

Column after column came up 
steps below the tomb of the Unkno 
dier and presented their tribute v 
salute of the Roman Republie revi 
the Fascisti. Tnis is a throwing fo 
one straight arm in the direction in | 
the salute is to go—palm of the hand ¢ 
it is a gesture suggesting equally welec 
farewell, democracy or benediction. 
as the brass bands crashed out a newt 
and the tricolor of Italy streamed fort 
the wind, the same columns we 
away to the palace, where the King, 

(Continued on Page 58) — 
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’ FRANKLIN > 


Increases Power 49%! 


This latest development in the field 
of high power is more than just another 
Franklin achievement. Coming in combi~ 
nation with air-cooling, it is the greatest 

motoring advance in years. In rapid 
acceleration, increased speed and hill 
climbing ability it reveals a newness 
of performance that is amazing. Even to 
those familiar with Franklin’s unmatched 
road qualities, today’s car means more 
} miles ~ better miles. It gives —~ 


High power with Franklin comfort 
High power with Franklin easy handling 
High power with Franklin carefree cooling 
High power with Franklin reliability 
i High power with Franklin economy 
‘ 
. 
i 


Telephone the Franklin dealer. He will drive you, or better 
still, drive the car yourself. There is a new motor thrill 
awaiting you. If no dealer near you, send us a post-card. 


\ FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
\W SYRACUSE,N.Y. 
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last words 


before 
you start on 
your vacation 
this summer 


“Cheque’ 
out 


—the most helpful, suggestive 
and peace-of-mind-insuring 
words for anyone going away any- 
where on a holiday. 


Simple words, but full of Serv- 
ice. 

“‘Cheque’’ out and youare sure 
that your money —so necessary for 
happy days ahead —is safe against 
loss or theft—or if it is lost or 
stolen you will not be the loser. 


*‘Cheque’’ out and 26,700 Per- 
sonal Service Stations in the 
United States are at your service, 
to extend a willing and most com- 
petent, helping hand should you 
need personal help, suggestion or 
advice while away from home. 


This Personal Service is 
yours; and the fact thatitisyours 
should you need it is a wonderful 
thing to have in your pocket. 


You put this Personal Serv- 
ice and safe money in your 
pocket when you ‘‘cheque” out 
with 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These cheques come in a _ small, 
handy wallet, in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. They cost 
only 34 of one cent per dollar—75c 
per $100. Sky blue in color, with the 
financial resources of the American 
Express Company back of them— 
and the sky the limit of their Per- 
sonal Service, the Service built up 
by 33 years of American Express 
experience in serving vacationists or 
travelers in every city or hamlet in 
the United States where there is an 
Express Office, as well as every 
other country of the world. 
“‘Cheque’’ out applies to every- 
one going away from home, for week 
ends, two weeks, a month—no mat- 
ter where you go or how you travel, — 
by train or boat or motor. 

Motor tourists especially secure 
a peculiarly helpful service from ex- 
press agents everywhere who look 
upon motorists carrying American 
Express Travelers Cheques as their 
customers and are always able to 
render needed help. 

Before you start on your vacation 
this summer ‘‘Chegue’’ out and see 
for yourself the wonderful and true 
meaning of these two words. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries; or plan your trip thru Amer- 
ican Express Travel Dept., 65 Broadway, N. Y. 


American 
Express 


Travelers 
Cheque E 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
baleony, in his army uniform, saluted and 
acknowledged their cheers. 

There were companies of women Fascisti 
too, springy of step, black waists, marching 
with vivacity but wearing a dignity on their 
faces. There were younger girls, laughing. 
But in the main the composite face of that 
parade was the brown lean face of sinewy 
Italian youth. It was a face which has been 
seen before; it was the face of Garibaldi’s 
Thousand. There was nothing soft about 
it. It was happy and its eyes shone, but it 
was a face of stern vigor. 

My own imagination is not moved a great 
deal by bands and flags, the swirl of air- 
planes overhead or the voices of orators or 
the shouts of crowds, but I confess that the 
composite face ot that parade—that face of 
lean brown Italian youth—will not go 
quickly from my memory. These cohorts, 
wearing it, had come to Rome, asking noth- 
ing, except for a restoration of Italy. This 
they asked, and this they got. They carried 
in their eyes the awakening of the human 


| spirit to service and devotion. 


Long after that day when I watched these 
faces I met Lloyd George again, who with 


Tae PAT OF THE LAND 


“Great music,’’ Hal commented. 

It began again. 

“Perfect.” 

Hal waited. 

“Well, shan’t we dance?’ he questioned 
at last. 

“Tm not going to dance any more. I 
brought the wrong slippers. You go on. 
I’m all right.” 

A landing is a terribly exposed place in 
which to experience a convulsion of the soul. 

Everyone was having a glorious time; 
there was no excuse for anyone who couldn’t. 
Even when they weren’t dancing there were 
jokes among the girls, and the stag line 
would explode from time to time in callow 
mirth. Hal seemed to be loving it. He 
danced a good deal with a cobra in green 
and gold lamé whose hair was done in tight 
whorls over her ears. 

Tru wanted her baby, and she wanted to 
be young again, and she wanted to slap 
little Mrs. Baker, who occasionally called 
out “How’s it going?” as she drifted past. 

Also because she loved Hal tremendously, 
Tru thought how she hated him, and how 
selfish he was, and how, if Bummy Sturte- 
vant had been there, he wouldn’t have let 
her sit alone and humiliated. 

At about eleven the head of the house, 
like a child at dancing school, presented 
himself for a dance. 

Tru knew he hoped she’d refuse and she 
hadn’t the least desire to dance with him, 
but she did—a full, painful dance during 
which she got unaccountably out of step 
and he apologized, and she could feel the 
apoplectic red of her own face. 

The head of the house was made of heroic 
stuff. He applauded on the cessation of the 
music. One couldn’t hold it against him 
that his face lit up like a patent burner at 
the entrance of two belated guests. 

He rushed toward them. They were a 
comfortable gray-haired pair. 

“This is Mrs. Latham,” he introduced 
the lady to Tru; ‘‘and this is Professor 
Latham. He’s our faculty brother.” 

Then he led all three back to the landing, 
radiant at being able to supply Tru with 
companions with whom she had at least the 
bonds of a common senility. 

“Find Mr. Carter,” Tru directed him, and 
when she had a chance at Hal’s ear she whis- 
pered firmly, ‘‘ Dance with Mrs. Latham.” 


Hal always got sleepyearly. 

“T think we ought to make them stop at 
twelve, don’t you?” he asked shortly. 
“Tt’s Saturday night.” 

“Of course not. Let them put back the 
clocks. We always did.” 

She hoped he’d be in tortures of som- 
nolence before it broke up. 

The trouble with that was that Hal never 
let himself be tortured. 

At one, without consulting her, he went 
to the head of the house. 

Most of the girls were upstairs by half 
after two except a few who had gone some- 
where with their suitors to find something 
to eat, under the egis of Mrs. Baker, and 
one freshman’s guest who had to leave early 
in the morning and cried so that Tru said 
she might have an extra ten minutes for 
leave-taking in the living room. 
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his ravenous appetite to see how much that 
is fact will fit his conception of what fact 
should be, asked me a great deal about the 
revolution in Italy. ; 

He concluded, I believe, that in the end 
‘immutable economic factors must deter- 
mine the destiny of Italy; that such awak- 
enings as had come in Italy must pass. 

I observed to Mr. Lloyd George that no 
doubt what he said was the whole picture 
of the progress of mankind, that it is an 
eternal struggle between the human spirit 
and the forces which oppose it; but I took 
pains to add that the human spirit striving 
for fine high ends perhaps is never awakened 
in vain. . 

And yet as I stood in the Piazza Venezia 
with the swing of marching youth beforemy 
eyes, I confess that my thoughts went away 
from that pageant and that I no longer fora 
moment heard the marching song flung up 
by band and human voices. _ 

I began to think of Mussolini. I began to 
think of him as he had said farewell to me 
only a few days before, when, unattended, he 
walked out of the Orsini Palace and turned 
to wave his hand tome. I began to wonder 
if he were now standing somewhere with his 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Tru sat on the stairs. Vague, youthful 
sounds came from the unfortunate pair, 
sounds with which Tru felt no sympathy. 

After a time the voice of the freshman, 
who wasn’t yet initiated and had been 
terribly impressed by upper-class injunc- 
tions to be gentlemanly at house-party 
time, drifted out cracking with adolescent 
panic. 

“You’d better cut that out, Ann. Say, 
honestly, you’d better cut that out.” 

Tru didn’t have any desire to smile as she 
went to the door. 

“Time to go to bed,” she said brusquely. 

She might have been a New England 
sixty. 

In her room Tru packed each thing she 
took off neatly in her suitcase. She’d an- 
nounced to Hal that they were starting in 
the morning just as early as he could make 
it. She wasn’t asleep when Mrs. Baker came 
in, but she pretended to be until Mrs. Baker 
squeaked around the room so many times 
that sheer curiosity forced Tru’s eyelids. 

“Sorry,’’ Mrs. Baker breathed, standing 
naked, bent from her hips so that her fin- 
gers swept the floor; ‘‘just finishing my 
dozen. You've got the right idea. Early 
to bed.” 

“Tt must be four o’clock,” Tru said. 

Mrs. Baker put her hands on her hips 
and squatted up and down. 

“You do these things?’ she asked. 

“T do not.” Tru’s tone would have been 
appropriate for defending her reputation. 

“Well, I should think you would.” 

“When you get to my age,” Tru began, 
“and have had a baby a 

“Boy or girl?” 

Mrs. Baker made flying gestures with her 
arms. 

aX. pine 

“I bet I won't let myself go to pieces. 
What school do you send your daughter to?” 

Tru raised herself. 

oe My daughter,” she enunciated with the 
awful dignity of anguish, “is two years old. 
Put out the light as soon as you can.” 

She didn’t want Mrs. Baker to see her 
cry. 


Hal Carter had never seen his wife look 
so grim as she did next morning in the de- 
serted dining room over the watery coffee 
brought by a steward who hadn’t expected 
anyone to be up for hours, 

“Sleep?” he asked. 

“Not much.” 

“Feel rotten?” 

“T never felt better.” 

4 meee poe nar then?” 

“T’ve decided to lose twenty- 
if aA Ms me.”’ ie Pe 

al saw a storm cloud swinging up ov 
the sone of oe comfortable marriage. 
w, Tru,” he groaned. “Wh 
want to do that for?” bie se 

“Because last night I had a taste of 
Pee re ive, and I’m going to keep 
rom being forty-five just as lon 
Certainly till I’m fifty.” te a 

“What's that got to do with losing 
twenty-five pounds?” 

z “You may not know it,” Tru answered, 
but a woman is exactly as old as she 
weighs.” | 


\ 
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head erect with pride of power or w 
ing at the ground thinking as I was k 
that an almost impossible task confror 
him. © i) 
He could contemplate, if he would, . 
utter chaos and the stifling rubbish of an| 
guided democracy, run wild. He coulde 
template a people sapped of men ;¢ 
resources as no other of the victors of | 
war. He could contemplate the immuta; 
economic facts. He could face the reali 
of disordered finance. He could fores 
difficulty of restraining mad impulse; 
prodding dull sloth. He could for 
spiracy, opposition and the need fo 
hand. He could foresee treachery ¢ 
friends, lies among enemies. He co 
sce the multitudinous details and 
movable bulks in the way of buildin 
state—a new Italy. 

He must have thought of these: 
cause when he came to see me 
later as Premier of Italy he sai 
“They call me a dictator. Alread 
eign press is heaping abuse on m 
do not know where in all the wor 
another man who would take the job 
before me.” 


“Aw, Tru!” Hal began again, Hl 
protested over every foot of the joum 
home. 

When you began monkeying with N 
you were playing a dangerous game; 
rally Tru had taken on a little weigh 
the baby’s arrival, but she’d lose it in 
he didn’t like slats anyway. 

“You may not like them,” Tru rema 
with a new note of bitterness, ‘‘but I1 
that you're very generous about givi 
your time to them.” 3 


The bathroom scales she’d boug 
one hundred and fifty stripped. 1) 
couldn’t get to Grace Merriman’s f 
enough. j 

“T’ve got the most wonderfu 
Grace said, “and it’s really no tro 
all. You don’t have to stop eatin 
You lie in a tub of hot water and ] 
salts just as long a time as you can 


i 
5 


mendous woman Grace Merriman > 
computing how many weeks at a po 
a half a week it would take to lose 
five pounds. Seventeen! - 

Despite Grace’s assurances, she 1 
she’d be careful about luncheon, to 
stopped at the fruit shop and got 
chocolate and a chicken mayon 
wich instead of tempting herself | 
down at table. 

In the fruit shop she saw an 
mene for Thynning Bread, and se 

oaf, 

That afternoon she soaked, and 
weighed, the needle of the scales y 
under the mark it had struck rel 
that morning. 

“T’ve begun reducing,’ she 
they sat down at table. 

Hal particularly liked cream 
soup, so he only grunted at her 
spoonful. E 

“Wait till 
Tru boasted. 

Hal lifted the bread to his 
suddenly cried “Ugh!” and 


ion 


you see me in a fe Ww 


gusted face. y 


““What’s the matter?” 
“Tf reducing means you’re going 
me this kind of old horse blanket 
“Tt doesn’t.” : 
* “T’ve been to places where th 
you one mashed bean and called 
venison ——” 
“That’s not what I’m going to 
all. I just got the bread for an ex 
They said it was delicious. I’m 
ing that way.” 
“Tf you do,” Hal returned, 
duce for another husband.” 


Tru stopped to take Grace Merri 
Harriet Dexter’s bridge. She wa 
tell Grace that despite two prolonge 
ings her scales had gone up alm 
pound. 

_ “My dear, you mustn’t expect it 
immediately,” Grace told her. ‘W: 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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If you are thinking 
of Balloon Tires, con- 
sider the remarkable 
strength and beauty 
of the one shown 
here, the Seiberling 


If you expect to con- 
tinue riding on stand- 
ard type tires, the 
Seiberling All-Tread 
Cord stands as it has 
from its first appear- 
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All-Tread Balloon. 


ance, in a class by 
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and 


Better Built and 
Better Looking 


You know the greater riding 
comfort and cushion of Balloon 
Tires as a type. In the Seiber- 
ling All-Tread Balloon is also 
that buttressed strength you 
need in running at low infla- 
tion over rocks, in narrow ruts, 
and against curbs. The tough 
tread rubber from bead to bead 
and the long, protecting side 
bars put it in a class by itself. 
Its matchless good looks also 
recommend it to you, if like 
most motorists you consider 
that a balloon-type tire adds to 
the distinctive appearance of 
any car. 


Made in full Balloon sizes; also in 
Interchangeable Balloon sizes to 
fit your present rims and wheels. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


“Drink it 
through 


Sanitary 


Drinking milk th 
safeguards the cH 
Straws prevent 
aiding digestion. 


ough a straw 
dren s health. 
ulping, thereby 


At school, at h 
you may be, sq 
cold drinks, with 
Thousands of scl 
serving mill 
Made and packe 


ye milk, and 
one’s Straws. 
ols use them 


iby machinery, 


Buy the handy 
from your druggig 
a dime---several wW 
Take home a 


use the round i 
box of 500 Ston 
assures full@ 
guarantees perf 
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(Continued from Page 58) _ . 
or three days, and don’t think of giving it 
up. I know it’s good.” ; 

Grace’s certainty was comforting, but 
not until Tru announced her new purpose 
to the assemblage at Harriet Dexter’s did 
she realize what a really beautiful thing 
woman’s friendship for woman could be. 
Everyone there wanted to help so much 
that it was positively inspirational. Har- 
riet herself went straight to a bookcase and 
got the volume about calories, 

“Take it, darling,” she said. “It’s made 
over my life. I’m perfectly sure that if my 
mathematics were better I could give 
Fanny Bell Bayne a run for her measure- 
ments.” 

“It’s all about food, isn’t it?”’ Tru asked, 
wrinkling her forehead. 

“That’s what I say,” Kate Hubbard 
jumped in. “Don’t interfere with my food. 
T’ll take lumps of discomfort any time 
sooner than gentle misery three times every 
day. Nobody likes Turkish baths and 
Swedish massage less than I do, but once a 
month I go to New York and spend my 
good money on nothing else.”’ 

“Did you ever hear about the man I 
went to?” Jane Day asked. ‘‘He was 
wonderful! He threw sand bags at you.” 

“Wasn’t that awfully violent?” Tru 
queried. 

“Well, it got on your nerves after a while. 
You tried to dodge. That was part of the 
idea, but you knew that every time you 
paid him he had to hit a certain number of 
times. I couldn’t stand it. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that rolling is the best thing. 
I do it twenty or thirty times every morn- 
ing all around my room.” 

“You can’t reduce without paying some 
attention to food,” Leila Richards declared 
in her positive manner, which was like 
measuring off so many yards of good dura- 
ble cloth. ‘‘I know you can’t. As I won’t 
be aslave to diet this is what Ido: One day 
every week I have for luncheon a baked 
potato, a glass of milk, and a cake of yeast. 
It forms some kind of reaction in your 
stomach. If you do that, the rest of the 
time you can eat what you please.” 

‘‘What are these tablets you see adver- 
tised,”’ Tru asked, ‘that reduce you in 
eight days?” 

If Tru’s sleeve had caught in a candle 
that roomful couldn’t have shrieked at her 
more unanimously. 

“My dear, never take one of those!” 

“They do the most awful things to your 
heart.” 

Tru settled to her game with the com- 
fortable feeling that she was becoming 
oriented in her project. It was disconcert- 
ing, however, at teatime to have the petits 
fours snatched from under her reaching 
fingers by Grace Merriman herself. 

“But I thought you said if I soaked 
——” Tru began. 

“Great heavens, child!’’ Grace admon- 
ished. ‘‘ You have to get your figure under 
control first.” 

‘“‘Tshouldsayso!’’ everybody else echoed. 

It discouraged Tru, and in the mood 
which came on her all her advisers seemed 
very large women despite their stupendous 
knowledge. She wished Fanny Bell Bayne 
were present to give her some standard of 
comparison; but Fanny Bell never wasted 
herself on parties where there were no men. 


Tru rolled next morning. She couldn’t 
at night because Hal had grown so touchy. 

She breakfasted with him in a peignoir, 
and when he’d left she locked her door and 
got down on the floor. There was a good 
deal of furniture in the bedroom and she 
barked her shin on the bed and cracked her 
head on Hal’s chiffonier, but she managed 
a lot of rolling. Then she got in the tub and 
stayed until the baby fell downstairs. She 
was so agitated by that performance that 
she pampered herself by not weighing. It 
had become torture to her to step on those 
scales. She didn’t believe they were right 
anyway. 

Tired and hungry, she had for luncheon 
Leila Richards’ nasty menu, though she 
could hardiy choke down the beery yeast 
cake. After luncheon she lay languidly on 
her chaise longue, and when the baby came 
in she hoped that if she died the baby would 
always remember her like that, her little 
mummy in her best negligee lying in a 
darkened room, fighting a brave fight for 
daddy’s love. 

She didn’t feel like going out at all, so she 
asked the baby’s nurse to pass by the 
woman’s exchange and bring back one of 
those maple marshmallow cakes they al- 


ways had on Wednesday. She’d been so — 
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good that she could certainly indulge her- 
self with a sliver of it at teatime. 


The seales were unquestionably wrong. 
They insisted on one hundred and fifty- 
two, and even if Tru wasn’t losing, which 
she was pretty sure she was doing, for her 
powder-blue chiffon simply hung around 
her, she certainly wasn’t gaining. 

Tru was more hurt than convinced when 
the people at the hardware shop couldn’t 
find any error on testing them with weight- 
labeled commodities. Nevertheless, she 
stopped next door and bought Eat and 
Grow Thin, and read it and the calories 
book as she soaked that afternoon. After- 
wards she tucked them away in the bottom 
of a drawer where Hal wouldn’t see them, 
but Hal went through everything looking 
for his favorite dress tie—Jane and Wallie 
Day were giving a dance that night—and 
turned them up. — |. 

Then he made a scene, standing in his 
shirt sleeves in front of the mirror she 
wanted to use. ‘‘Now, Tru, I wasn’t jok- 
ing about this damned reducing.” : 

“To you want me to be as fat as I am?’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then why do you admire Fanny Bell 
Bayne’s figure so much?” 

“She’s naturally thin. I like people to 
be as Nature meant them. All you’ll do is 
ruin your health ig 


The men Tru could count on to dance 
with her did so because she was good fun, 
and when, that evening, they found her 
about as merry as the hundred neediest 
cases, they simply didn’t come back. Tru’s 
mood had no appreciable effect on the 
general gayety, however. 

Without any intention on Jane Day’s 
part, the party centered about Fanny Bell 
Bayne, who was going abroad next week 
and who was wearing a tube dress of faint 
green which looked as though Diana might 
have ordered it for her hunting. 

Hal, who was always saying that of 
course there wasn’t anything to Fanny 
Bell, danced with her as often as any one 
person could. That was Fanny Bell’s life— 
roses, roses all the way. At least it had 
been since she moved to town two years 
ago. 

Once, when he was cut in on, Hal came 
to Tru, who was feeling ungainly and un- 


wanted, and one would have thought from , 


his expression that she’d intentionally con- 
trived some peculiar method of exasperat- 
ing him. 

‘Have you got on those shoes that hurt 
you ee a he asked belligerently. 

““ 0.”’ 

“What are you sitting down for?” 

“T’m just tired.” 

“You see these things you’re doing to 
yourself are beginning to show on you.” 

“Let’s not go into it here, Hal.” Tru 
spoke simply and with dignity. 

“Do you want to go home?” 

“To discuss my shortcomings? No, 
thank you.” 

It was a real quarrel. Tru was glad she 
could terminate it by saying, “You might 
pick up that wallet somebody’s dropped. 
Pll keep it till I see the owner looking. 
Perhaps it won’t irritate you so much to 
have me here if you feel I’m being useful.” 

When he’d left her, however, she made 
straight for the ladies’ dressing room, where 
she could cry near the cold water. 

_ As she did so she played with the idea of 
simply calling a taxi and going home alone, 
which would have been, for Tru, a very 
sensational gesture. Then she remembered 
that she’d heard Fanny Bell planning to 
leave early in order to get off at an ungodly 
hour the next’ morning for the few days 
Fanny Bell was spending with her sister 
before sailing. Tru had screwed up her 
courage to the point of speaking to Fanny 
Bell, and the dressing room was the best 
place for the interview. 

To pass the time Tru examined the porte- 
monnaie for identificatory papers. It con- 
tained nothing but money and the faded 
photograph of a bride of the 1910 period 
with flaring hips and bosom and a faintly 
familiar plump face which might have been 
a one. of a dozen women’s. 

ru didn’t even try to identify j 
ore ewallet in aston Ue ea 

“How ate fat!”’ she said t 
“How I hate fat!” pearl 

Just then Fanny Bell Bayne willowed in 
to get her wraps. 

“What are you doing up here?” she 
rs Tru. 

“Moping,” Tru answered; and when 
Fanny Bell had on her cloak: Pay 
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been waiting for you. I want to 
question. Every fat woman in to 
told me what to do to get thin. 1 
you do?” 

Fanny Bell laughed as a brook n 
a goblin. 

“My dear, isn’t it too silly? — 
my best to gain a few pounds. I thi 
got to go on a milk diet. You’r 
What makes you think you are? 

“Have you always been as thin 
are?’’ Tru groaned. ? 

“Tsn’t it awful? Well, good-by, 
looking for you, by the way. He’s 
as usual.” =| 

“Thank the Lord.” 

Tru put on her things and sta 

Fanny Bell Bayne was talkin 
but Archie Bayne, her husband, 
the foot of the stairs. 

“‘Oh, say, Mrs. Carter,” he g 
“Hal says you have my pocketbo 
you throw it to me?” 


Hal Carter had had few pl 
prises in life than his wife’s 
ride home. 

There was a problem before 
that was better than a blank wa 
. How would someone in a bo 
Fanny Bell’s carefully guarded 
wondered. The usual methods 
blotters before mirrors or piecing 1 
torn scraps of paper weren’t pr 
Tru hadn’t access to the Bayne | 
scrap baskets. Just before she 
sleep, Tru remembered Clyde 
Woman in the Case. She rous 
long enough to say to Hal, “P 
Bayne is going to be alone a | 
You’d better bring him to dinn 
night soon.” ‘ 


There were large cocktails a 
rolls in the drawing-room. O 
hardly tell which Archie Bayne 
the more. 

In the dining room they go 
serious eating with artichoke bo 
caviar, and continued it, with app: 
liquid accompaniment, to créme 
Then, in the drawing-room a 
was anisette, and coffee, an 
caramels. 

The calories Archie Bayne 
placed end to end, would have j 
sun. 

It wasn’t a very exciting m 
sationally, but at its close there 
usually expressionless eyes of the 
swimmy look of entire fulfillmen 

Unpracticed as Tru was in 
sort of thing, she knew there we 
stacle in her path, and without m 
she sent Hal upstairs to find son 
shots of the baby. “ae 

“Hal’s furious at me,”’ she be 
straight for what she wanted, “ 
threaten to reduce.” 

“Should think he would be when 
serve a dinner like that.” 

“That from you!” Tru exclaim 
can’t tell me you didn’t coép 
Fanny Bell.” 

“Well, I paid the bills,’ Archi 

It was his nearest approach 
Also it was an admission. 

“Fanny Bell was telling me abo 
other day,” Tru lied. ‘‘What was 
now?” She’d written down Arc 
swer before Hal got back. ! 


Doctor Duval was evidently to 
physician to supply magazines for 
ing room. Not that Tru could h 
her mind on the lightest fiction, bu 
think it would relieve her tensi 
over some jokes. ] 

When the secretary spoke her n 
rose with a dry throat and an i 
retreat. 

“T came,” she began, hardly 4 
look at the iron-gray militarist w! 
behind his desk. ‘‘Mrs. Bayne 
That is iy 

“Mrs. Bayne,” said Doctor Duya 
one of my prize patients.” 

“She I heard she’d come 

“And what can I do for you, 
Carter?” : 

“Reduce me,” Tru answered. 
you?” : | 

“T doubt it. It depends on you. D 
know what it means?” 

The fact that she didn’t was w 
Tru’s heart tremble so. 

“Is it—some kind of an operatio 
asked bravely. . 

Doctor Duval laughed. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Win. 


Into the most truly competitive industry in 
the world, three years ago, ventured a new 
concern. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company was the concern; 
and the field, motor car manufacturing. 


We have said this is the most truly competitive 
industry. 


That is so because, while there exist giant 
groups, still the greatest of all, and several 
of the other outstanding successes, are 
““independents;’’—if indeed this term be 
applicable to a condition where none con- 
trols, and so all are independent. 


Price fixing—‘“gentlemen’s agreements” — among 
makers has never even been attempted in 
the automotive industry. 


Because of the above conditions, and because 
automobile values so nearly approximate 
the par value of dollars, survival in this 
industry can only be through equal or better 
values. 


It was said by many at the-time, that no new 
concern could hope to break through the 
lines. 


For they were supposed to be impregnable. 


Some did predict success for the newcomer— 
on grounds of past experience and success of 
the men who comprise the executive staff of 
Rickenbacker Motor Company. 


Perhaps it was because these men had been on 
the inside for so long, that they knew the 
vulnerable places in that supposedly invul- 
nerable wall. 


Anyway, they hesitated not to essay to penetrate 
the barrier. 


They were confident they knew the secret of 
success;—a better product;—a car for the 
cognoscenti and the cultured—and yet at 
a price based on intrinsic value—not on 
excessive costs due to inefficient factory 
methods:— 


Sincerity as well as skill built into its very 
fibre. A car designed in the light of the most 
advanced knowledge—fabricated by most 
modern methods of production;—and withal 
backed by experience so ripe as to enable the 
directors to determine accurately as to the 
value of each invention or discovery. 


These factors, plus personal application on the 
part of each director—who is also an execu- 
tive, at his desk every day and all day— 
were the main equipment of this new concern. 


Capital sufficient for all needs—more in fact 
than was necessary; (for, a surplus of capital 
is liable to run into extravagant habits in 
youth)—was easily forthcoming. 


But capital is only one of the necessary adjuncts 
—ability, manufacturing experience, and Good 
Intent are the real requisites. 


Rickenbacker drew 87th place when its product 
was first exhibited in the New York Auto- 
mobile Show, in January, 1922. In 1923, 
48th place was drawn—on the basis of number 
of cars produced. By 1924, Rickenbacker 
had forged ahead to 29th place—and was now 
contesting every inch of the way with the 
most powerful and most famous makers. 


Some of these had been making automobiles for 
20 to 25 years. 


In February this young concern ranked 19th— 
in March, 18th—in April, 17th. 


In order to advance another notch this am- 
bitious aspirant must now pass one of the 
oldest, greatest and best. 


We do not hope to do that in the immediate 
future. 


In fact we have already reached the goal we 
had set for ourselves, two years hence. 


Is not this a wonderful record? 


Is it not splendid to think that this can still 
happen in America? 


We wonder if it could happen in any other 
land than ours! 


We desire at this time, to express our gratitude 
to the American people who so generously 
accepted this young concern on trust, and so 
liberally extended its patronage; 


And we would pay a tribute also to our rivals 
for their uniform fairness. 


Keener competition is not known in any indus- 
try—but the rules are fair. Every inch of 
ground is contested to the last ditch—but 
this industry of ours observes an high code 
of ethics. 


Merit alone wins in this great field of en- 
deavor—that is what makes the success of 
Rickenbacker so gratifying. 


Success won on merit—on quality of the product 
—on superiority of the service rendered—is 
permanent success. 


We thank you. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(Continued from Page 60) 
{It takes more courage than that,”’ he 
aes on the scales.”’ 

were some awful moments while 
the indicator across the bar. Tru 
t it would never swing down. It 
t until the one hundred-and-sixty- 
nark had been passed. 
ese clothes are awfully heavy,” Tru 


ssibly ten pounds,” Doctor Duval 
, and added, ‘‘ You’re lighter than 

t you were.” 

howed that there wasn’t a drop of 

manity in his nature. 

w sit down and listen, Mrs. Carter,” 

eted. ‘‘There’s no use wasting your 

and mine. Do you seriously want to 
” 


ore than anything,” Tru gulped. 
ask because I don’t know any greater 
of will power for a woman who’s let 
If get into your condition. Are you 
g to sacrifice everything, exclusive of 
to that end? If you are we can go 
Tf not I’ll say good morning.” 

was exactly as though he’d divined the 
vle situation and was asking her to vow 
jy Hal’s happiness. 

am,” Tru said. 

Vhat she wanted was Hal’s love, whether 
ewas happy or not, or she either. She 
dered what awful thing Doctor Duval 
ld say next. It should give the clew to 
eret. Tru felt the chill of the neophyte 
e the swinging gate. 

or Duval fixed her with hard gray 


‘What do you eat for breakfast?’”’ he 


‘ru beamed. It was only diet. She was 
ted to be able to begin with a good 


’ she answered. ‘Fresh 

it, a cup of coffee, sometimes two WY 
‘Sugar and cream?” 

Both, two lumps; I suppose I’ll have to 

ithem out. An egg dish, omelets, you 

rw; with asparagus or chicken livers, a 

or a slice of toast ——”’ 

White flour?” 

Yes, and just a little conserve or jam. 
Sunday mornings for a treat we have 

en hash and coffee cake.”’ 

've been eating on an average,” 

tor Duval remarked, ‘‘a breakfast 

Ich possibly a day laborer might be able 

imilate properly. How much exercise 

vou take?” 

e only interview Tru had ever had 

parable in horror was when she’d been 

to join the church and had had in- 

to discuss her emotions about 


n it came to describing what she and 

te for their main meal Tru positively 

t dare to be explicit. 

we have a pretty elaborate din- 
began. “Tf you could give me a 


‘or the first three days,’’ Doctor Duval 


ree “it’s very simple. When you 
need of anything just drink a little 
juice.” 


\Orange juice!” 

I don’t approve of a complete fast,” 
‘tor Duval apologized. 

‘Tu shut the eyes of her imagination. 
begin tomorrow,” she said, and 
“Unless—my husband—unless 


or Duval’s expression was one of 
empt. 
at case,’’ he replied, “‘simply drop 


out afraid. A merciless face. 

Id Hal’s affection—that was all it 
#now—stand the strain? They’d been 
‘quarreling already about the timid 
ttempts she’d made. He might go 
ub, and everyone would talk un- 
There was no use thinking of 
gs. Truhadtogoon. Ifshe didn’t 
Hal anyway sooner or later. 
ven, Fanny Bell Bayne would 


dinner! Tru bought the won- 
hmallow stuff Hal so loved with 
‘peaches. She was holding it to 
n when Hal opened the door. 

are you doing home at this time?” 


- wanted to get here as soon as I could 
you the big news. Someone from the 
3 got to go abroad tomorrow or the 

and I seem to be the logical one. 
b that'll take about two months 
. n't think you’d have any objec- 

0 going with me.” 
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*Objection!’? Tru echoed. 

“We can park the baby with mother. 
I’ve telephoned her already and she’s 
tickled to death. London and Paris, Tru, 
but lots of trips on the side. Is it great? 
Is it immense?” 

“Tt’s heaven!” 

_“T’ve had them hold a double reserva- 
tion and I’ll telephone right away. Have 
we got trunks enough?” 

“Plenty.” 

He started for the phone and if it hadn’t 
been for the long mirror in the hall Tru 
would never have remembered. Delight is 
an expansive emotion. Tru happened to 
catch a glimpse of herself, a beaming burst- 
ing glimpse which looked like one of W. B. 
Hill’s commuters. 

“Wait, Hal,” she said. 

She’d been hesitating about renouncing 
Hal’s comfort; now it was only necessary 
to renounce a trip. 

“You didn’t really think I could go and 
leave the baby?” she hurried on. ‘Why, 
I wouldn’t have a happy minute!”’ 

Obs Prat 

Hal was voluble in his protests, but when 
he was all through Tru only shook her head 
and said, ‘““No, Hal. You need a vacation 
from me terribly anyway.” 

“Nonsense! This stateroom they’re 
holding is on the Paris. That’s Fanny Bell 
Bayne’s boat. We'd have a great time. 
She’s sure to know lots of people.” 

The name was like a knell. The bloom- 
ing lady in the mirror stopped blooming. 

“Oh, don’t make me so sorry!” Tru 
begged, to hide her emotion. Then she 
couldn’t hide it any more. “I love you so, 
Hal. I couldn’t let you go if I didn’t love 
you so.” 


Fanny Bell and Hal had stood side by 
side on the deck waving farewell. 

Tru went to Doctor Duval’s with Ophelia 
eyes. 

“T postponed my fast till today,” she 
explained. “‘You don’t mind, do you?” 

Doctor Duval was very gracious, and 
Tru had a surprise when he weighed her; 
she’d lost half a pound. 

“Been worrying about anything?”’ Doc- 
tor Duval asked, and Tru admitted that 
she had. 

“Well, it’s not a thing I can prescribe,” 
he told her, “but nothing takes off flesh 
faster.” 

So it may have been Hal’s letters which 
contributed most to the success of Tru’s 
course; certainly they provided her with a 
great deal of that delicate specific. 

“Black night with lots of phosphorus!”’ 
came the first. “‘Fanny Bell and I leaned 
over the rail and watched it till after mid- 
night.” 

Later there was one: “You ought to 
have seen how Fanny Bell looked climbing 
up old London Tower.” 

And still later: “Fanny Bell got a whole 
armful of mistletoe.” 

After that, most alarming of all, Fanny 
Bell entirely dropped out of the letters; and 
no questions from Tru, however subtle, 
could bring any information concerning her. 

Tru knew that now it wasn’t a fight to 
keep Hal’s love, but to win it back. That 
would have given her strength if the process 
of starving and exercising herself had been 
ten times as difficult. As a matter of topsy- 
turvy fact her regimen became her solace. 
She loved it. She lived for it. She became 
so sensitive about it that any comment to 
her on the subject was as dangerous as the 
truth about her child to a young mother. 

Since Tru Carter’s method had become 
the town’s main item of gossip, that atti- 
tude gave rise to some unpleasant situ- 
ations. 

On two occasions—first when Grace 
Merriman called, looking purposeful and 
related, and said she felt it her duty to 
protest because Tru was killing herself, and 
again when Harriet Dexter cornered her at 
the market with the question: ‘It isn’t 
true that you have something malignant, is 
it?’’—Tru burst into tears. 

Moreover it was trying that two seam- 
stresses, gotten in by the day, couldn’t keep 
her on really intimate fitting terms with her 
clothes. 

Tru persevered relentlessly. 


Doctor Duval’s scales registered one 
hundred and thirty. 

“Well, you’ve done it,’”’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
far enough.” 

Instead of elation, Tru had the feeling 
that she’d lost her job. 

“Hadn’t I better go on?” she asked. 
“So that if I start regaining ——” 
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“You won’t,” Doctor Duval told her, 
“Sf you’re careful.” 

“T can’t be so careful after my husband 
gets home.” 

“Mrs. Carter,’ said Doctor Duval, 
“that’s woman stuff. If you don’t mind 
toying with your fork and can avoid the 
messianic delusion no husband on earth 
will know what you eat.” ; 

“Really?”’ Tru asked, then she brought 
up another thing which was troubling her. 
“Tm worried about my face. Don’t you 
think it looks haggard? I just can’t have it 
that way when my husband comes home. 
He’s in a party with the most beautiful 
woman !”’ 

“T don’t believe her figure is as distin- 
guished as yours.” 

“And faces aren’t in your line?”’ 

“They are,’’ Doctor Duval replied, ‘and 
I like yours particularly well.’’ There was 
really something rather exciting about his 
tone. “It’s a very nice face,’’ he went on. 
“What’s really bothering you is the ex- 
pression. It’s the expression of a woman 
whose clothes aren’t fitting her as she’s ac- 
customed to have them fit: Do you want 
to take your husband by storm?” 

“That’s just what I want.” 

“Then spend the last ten days before he 
comes, getting exactly the right new ward- 
robe. That’s the period of actual blos- 
soming.”’ 

“T suppose there’s no need for my coming 
here any more at present.” 

“There’s a great deal of need,’’ Doctor 
Duval replied, ‘‘only it’s not yours.” 

Tru made a quite hasty exit, tingling. 


When Hal arrived she was on the pier 
in an enveloping summer ermine cape with 
the baby in biscuit-colored broadcloth be- 
side her. 

Hal hugged and kissed them indiscrim- 
inately, and Tru would have been perfectly 
happy if she hadn’t remembered a friend of 
hers whose husband filled the house with 
pink roses the day he asked for a divorce. 

“We're going to motor straight home,” 
she announced, because she didn’t want to 
be robbed of the cowp de thédtre she’d 
planned. 

They tacitly postponed any mention of 
Fanny Bell. 

Hal held the baby and said he hadn’t 
seen any little girl one-sixteenth as sweet, 
and that Tru’s hat was great. He couldn’t 
see where these Frenchwomen got their 
reputation for style. He’d seen Americans 
there make them look like thirty cents. 

At home Tru left him unpacking toys 
from his bag and rushed to her room with- 
out taking off the cape. . 

She had a tea gown of rose and carmine 
lisse. One wore it over a flesh-colored slip, 
and, as the saleswoman had said, it told 
everything. In fact it was a thoroughly 
bad dress. 

Tru had to get the baby’s nurse to fasten 
the snaps, her hands trembled so. 

She had never looked so well. The com- 
bination of Hal’s arrival and the long ride 
had brightened her cheeks and her eyes. 
Her glass held a girl who might have posed 
for an advertisement of Lad-line corsets, 
and Tru realized with ecstasy that she was 
wearing no corset at all. 

She went downstairs slowly. 

Hal, who had one arm around the baby 
and was winding a mechanical doll, dropped 
his mouth open at sight of her, and his lips 
worked like a goldfish’s. 

“Good Lord, Tru, you look slick!”’ 

“T’m so glad you think so,” Tru said 
with a funny, shy, nice nod which didn’t 
go at all with the lady she looked, and as 
she sank into her chair behind the tea table 
she hurried out the thing which she thought 
had better come just then. “You haven’t 
told me about Fanny Bell, Hal.” 

Hal made a face. 

“Don’t talk to me about her,’”’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘The very name makes me sick. 
Do you know, she got to the point where 
she used to order me around. That darned 
woman can think of more errands to send 
you on in five minutes than anyone I ever 
saw. She made me think I looked like a 
line of bellhops. And nasty! Lord, you 
ought to see her at breakfast! If that’s 
what reducing does to you a 

He came and sat in his chair, as usual, 
only he took Tru’s hand. 

“By the way,” he asked, “‘you’ve gotten 
over that fool idea you ought to reduce, 
haven’t you?” 

Tru smiled into his eyes and squeezed 
his hand back. She only released it to put 
whipped cream in the bottom of his choc- 
olate cup. 
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Office Easy Chairs 


You Wouldn’t Have 
a Crippled Desk? 


If your desk was a decrepit old 
affair that wobbled every time 
you signed your mail, your day 
would be ruined—so would your 
nerves. 


But I wonder if you aren’t handi- 
capping yourself by sitting in an 
unsuitable chair? Ever feel cramped 
and fidgety so that you can’t keep your 
mind on your work? Then it’s time you 
looked over the Sikes line of Office 
Easy Chairs. 


The nearest Sikes dealer (name on re- 
quest) can show these big, roomy com- 
fortable chairs in every sort of model, 
wood and finish at every sort of price. 
Notice how their seats and arms and 
backs conform to your body. Note the 
gently rounded edges and corners. Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs will add immensely 
to the appearance of your office, the 
comfort of your staff, to your efficiency 


and theirs. 


Sikco No. 1 ; 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TT ADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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O make sure users receive the 

practical interested service they 
deserve—Federals are sold only 
through Federal Authorized Sales 
Agencies. These capable tire mer- 
chants have been chosen because of 
their unquestioned business reputa- 
tions and their unusual facilities to 
serve. 


And because these higher type dealers 
are willing to stake their own'reputa- 
tions on Federals—you are certain of 
getting full value for your tire 


money. 


For Passenger Cars, Commercial Cars and Trucks 
Federal Blue Pennant Cords Federal Defender Cords 
Federal Blue Pennant Truck Cords 


AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 
FEDERAL 
service L LRES 
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THE PEOPLE OF VAlUDEVILLE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


conceit, he says, that makes every song-and- 
dance man, no matter how obscure, feel 
sure within himself that he is the best song- 
and-dance man in the whole world. It’s 
just his song-and-dance-man’s heart. If he 
didn’t feel that way he couldn’t be a song- 
and-dance man. 

And another quality that marks the 
essential vaudevillian is that he is never 
happy away from vaudeville. He may 
occasionally take a flyer into musical com- 
edy for a season or two, just for the added 
prestige of being on Broadway, or he may 
decide to quit the business altogether, like 
Julius Tannen, the monologist, and try his 
hand at selling furniture. He may even be 
successful at it, like Julius Tannen, but he 
can’t stay away from show business any 
more than Julius could. He has to come 
back, back to the discomfort, the long 
sleeper jumps, the fights about salary and 
route, the uncertainty of the whole busi- 
ness. But if he’s an essential vaudevillian 
he’s a born trouper, and he can’t get it out 
of his system. 

The essential vaudevillian has two am- 
bitions in life. One is to own his own home 
and the other is to play the Palace. Here 
is a little fragmentary incident that will 
probably throw a clearer illumination on 
that ambition than any words of mine. 

One bitter morning last December I was 
sitting in the Palace, near the stage, watch- 
ing a rehearsal for the afternoon show. It 
is part of the regular procedure to run 
through the bill on Monday morning. Near 
by were two men, both on the bill, waiting 
their turn to rehearse. One was a famous 
singing comedian, the week’s headliner, and 
the other was a hoofer, but recently grad- 
uated from the small time. He was amaz- 
ingly like Mr. Cohan’s song-and-dance 
man. He wore a cheap brown suit, with 
slanting pockets and turned-back cuffs and 
a belt up under the armpits, and his shirt 
was slightly frayed and soiled. But his 
eyes were shining and his whole face was 
abeam, and he just couldn’t resist talking 
to the headliner. 


Ink Slinging Warriors 


“Gee,” he said, “‘it’s a small world, after 
all. I been in show business seventeen 
years, and this is the first time I ever 
played the Palace. I remember las’ time I 
was home—Peoria, I come from—my 
brother-in-law, he owns the bigges’ sportin’- 
goods store in town, he sez to me, ‘ Well, 
Joe,’ he sez, ‘it’ll be a cold day when you 
play the Palace.’ An’ now I’m playing the 
Palace, and I’ll tell the world it’s a cold 
day. Couldn’t be much colder! Funny 
coincidence him sayin’ that, ain’t it? An’ 
the very las’ time I was home too.” 

The will to come back was tragically 
illustrated only a few weeks ago, when a 
sixty-year-old contortionist met his death 
in an attempt to resume his stage career 
after a retirement of ten years. Growing 
restless, he sold everything he owned in 
order to buy equipment for his act, and 
somehow he managed to get a showing 
date. Just before he went on he decided 
he’d better rehearse his tricks once more, 
and while he was doing that he fell from a 
platform fifteen feet above the stage and 
died instantly. 

The essential vaudeyillian is always very 
much exercised over the protection of his 
material, and practically any time you 
pick up a copy of the official newspaper 
of the theatrical world you are bound to 
discover on the editorial page some part of 
a correspondence between two vaudevil- 
lians whose turns are similar, each claiming 
to have been the originator of some catch 


| 
line or some bit of business, which to t) 
layman seems singularly absurd and ¢| 
tirely vnoriginal with either one of the’ 
but which to the performer is of vital {| 
portance. I remember a corresponder| 
that lasted for weeks, between two me! 
each claiming to have originated the ]j| 
“beautiful but dumb,” and accusing t 
other of having lifted it. Compared wi) 
these letters the famous correspondence}, 
tween H. G. Wells and Henry Arthur Jor! 
would read like a series of billets-doux, | 
When the quarrel becomes too acute it| 
usually the procedure to buy advertisi 
space, and tell each other with simple a) 
childlike directness what they think. N 
infrequently the act will take space to 
nounce to any possible imitators that ¢ 
material is protected, even before any i 
tempt at lifting has been made. o 
This quality of childlike obviousness | 
thought and action is perhaps them 
definite characteristic of the essent) 
vaudevillian. A dancing team which on — 
got so far as to close the show on the gar 
bill with the Mosconi Brothers, wh 
among the greatest exponents of mi 
stage dancing, with generations of d. 
ancestors behind them, confided to m 
day that Louis Mosconi had learn 
celebrated skating dance from them. 
was no conscious attempt to brag or 
cize. Louis Mosconi, they thought, 
nice fellow, and they were glad to se 
getting along, but the fact remained t 
had learned his tricky step from watel 
them once when they were on the bi 
gether at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. — 


Vaudeville Children 


It is one of the traditions of Broadwi| 
that Louis Mosconi learned the ska 
dance from his father, who had learned 
from his father, who had in turn learned | 
from his. But that meant nothing to t 
closing act. It was sincerely convinced th 
it had supplied Louis with the means of } | 
livelihood. And there are scores of simil 
cases. You are always being told about he! 
some fifteen-hundred-dollar-a-week shea 
liner lifted an idea from some poor b) 
honest trouper, and got away with it. Th 
is a part of the vaudeville mind. | 

The other ambition, of owning his oy 
home, is a consuming thing to the vaud 
villian, and despite the popular conceptii 
of the trouper—which, like most ide! 
about stage folk, is a misconception—mo| 
vaudevillians have deep-rooted domi 
inclinations. That sounds like a parado)| 
having said a little while ago that they we 
born troupers, but behind all the wande 
ing is usually the picture of the little hou) 
in the country or the little farm in the hill 
where they spend the summer lazily, ge| 
ting ready for the winter’s travels. ci ie 
proportion of married vaudeyvillians is ‘ 

4 
; 


high, and these nearly all have children, ] 
some cases the youngsters are reared in tl 
theater, with the idea of putting them ° 
work just as soon as the law allows, butf 
the most part they are kept away from tl 
theatrical world altogether, sent to militai 
academy or boarding school or convent, ar 
given the educational advantages the 
parents have missed. 

The modern tendency to let childre| 
work out their own futures has made itse| 
felt even in the vaudeville world. ‘Take th| 
case of Pat Rooney and Marion Bent. The 
are the aristocrats of vaudeville. Tt) 
Rooney family has been in the theater fi ‘ 
generations, and their dearest wish is thi 
Pat, junior, who is now about fifteen yea’ 
old, should follow the Rooney tradition — 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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service sfandardize on Pierce-Arrow Irucks 


N the traffic-choked streets of New York 
City—along the city’s busy piers—at the 
loading platforms of warehouse and factory 


—you see the trucks of the Motor Haulage 


Company, Inc. 


Here, amid conditions which all but paralyze 
short-haul transport, the Motor Haulage Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City, has solved the 
“local-haul” problem—has made it pay—by the 
use of modern business science and Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Trucks. 


Ten years ago R. H. Matthiessen, business man 
and trained engineer,founded this service based 
upon scientific business methods. He chose, 
after critical comparison, Pierce-Arrow Trucks. 


Today the Motor Haulage Pierce-Arrow fleet 
numbers 100 trucks—each and every one a 
known money earner in the sternest field of 


motor truck service. It is one of the greatest 
“short-haul” fleets in America—the largest stand- 
ardized fleet in New York City. 


“We have decided,” wrote Mr. Matthiessen 
recently, when he ordered his latest ten Dual- 
Valve, Dual-Ignition trucks,“to again purchase 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks in order to continue our 
policy of standardization and to insure our- 
selves of the continued low cost of operation 
and high efficiency which our Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks have shown during our past ten years 
of operating experience.” 
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Do you know what the silent, powerful Pierce- 
Arrow Dual-Valve Truck is doing in your line 
of business? Facts and figures are at your 
command. Why not ask our nearest distrib- 
utor to call? 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


& 


Barpratro, N. Y’. 


IERCE-ARROW Trucks, 
tractors and motor busses 
may be purchased, if desired, 
under liberal financing arrange- 
ments. Write us, or ask your 
nearest distributor for details. 


cs 


Chassis Sizes: 
2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 7}s-ton 


Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7-ton 
Chassis prices range from 
$3300 to $5400 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, 
$4600 and $4750 


f. o. b. Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks are built. 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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For Cisterns 


120-gallon capacity 
pump. 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 8-gallon galva- 
nized tank, 


$845 


Complete 
F. O. B. Factory 


This = 


Summer you can have 


water under pressure 


Neéiw,low priced Fairbanks Morse Plant 
Complete only $84.75 


This summer every city and coun- 
try home can have the cooling com- 
forts of water under pressure. 

Think of it! Only $84.75 buys this 
Fairbanks-Morse 120-gallon capacity 
outfit that will supply your home 
with plenty of soft water for bath- 
room, laundry and kitchen needs. 
Or, for homes beyond the water 
mains, this dependable outfit will 
supply water from shallow well, 
spring or lake. When more capacity 
is needed, the Fairbanks-Morse larger 
sized plants can be used. All are 
correspondingly low-priced. 

Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plants are entirely automatic, self- 
starting, self-priming and self-oiling. 
They operate from any electric light 


circuit for a few cents a week. The | 


200-gallon and larger sizes have 
capacity for real fire protection, 
sprinkling the lawn, washing the car 
and watering the garden. 


| Health and 
Happiness 

¥} to the 
Wii Home 
Wzensemowt | Read the titles. Check the numbers 
ar Sroce Uy 


1 The cheapest servant 5 Reducing fire 

you can hire. risk. 

y) Adding to property 6 The mark of refine- 
value. ment. 
Increasing farm Protecting your 

3 7 
profits. baby’s health. 


Health and happiness 
in your home. 


ater pressure for 
the cistern. 


Mail the Coupon 


If you are using a hand pump for either 
well or cistern supply, send the coupon 
now. Find out how water under pressure 
saves labor and drudgery, protects health, 
increases your income, makes your home 
more livable, more convenient, adds to its 
value. There is no cost or obligation. Just 
give us your name and address on the cou- 
pon below. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


4 


You can get the Famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. 
Make certain the system in your home has this 
If he 


dependable pump. Go to your local dealer. 
cannot supply you, write us. 


200-gallon capacity pump. 60-cycle 
motor, 35-gallon gal- 
vanized tank. 


Also larger sizes, 1 15 


correspondingly 

low-priced, elec- Complete 
tric, gasoline or F, O. B. 
kerosene. Factory 


For Cisterns—For Wells 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. | 
Dept. L-7, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 
Please send me without obligation, the Fair- 
banks-Morse Water Service subjects checked. | 
See description above. | 


Name 


| 
| 
Mee 13 O4sciss ce 
| 


[L Address 


thatinterestyouand mailthecoupon | 
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But not one word of suggestion has been 
offered the boy by either of his parents. At 
present he is a student at a military acad- 
emy, and his future is in his own hands. It 
develops, however, that young Pat has in- 
herited the family ability and is waiting for 
the day when he may join his mother and 
father and make it The Three Rooneys. 

There are many other famous vaude- 
ville stars who have boys and girls at home 
with grandma or away at school while 
mother or dad or both are out trouping. 
Take Irene Franklin, for instance, who has 
two lovely little girls; and Fannie Brice, 
who is the mother of two—or is it three? — 
young Arnsteins; and Belle Baker, who is 
so proud of her two-year-old son that she 
even does a song about him in her act. 
Sophie Tucker, the jazz singer, has a 
sixteen-year-old son who attends a military 
school. Joe Cook, who has lately been 
taken up with a vengeance by the high- 
brows, says he learned how to tell stories 
like the one in which he refuses to imitate 
four Hi-wayans, from making up fairy tales 
for a houseful of little Cooks somewhere in 
New Jersey. One of Eddie Cantor’s favorite 
stories is about his four small daughters. He 
has been on tour so much lately, he says, 
that once when he managed to get home 
for a week-end, the little quartet looked at 
him shyly and ran away. “Mamma,” he 
heard one of them say, “that strange man 
is here again.” Yvette Rugel, the diminu- 
tive soprano, sometimes allows Johnny and 
Mary, who are five and three respectively, 
to listen to her sing at the theater. And 
then there is Ray Dooley, famous sister of 
several famous brothers, whose eight-year-_~ 
old son has already made up his mind to be 
a comedian when he grows up. “e 

‘Are you learning trick falls from your 
Uncle Johnny?” I asked him one day when 
he was standing in the wings of a vaude- 
ville theater. 

He regarded me with scorn. 

“Naw,” he said emphatically, “I’m 
learning my own falls. I practice jumpin’ 
off my mother’s trunk.” : \ % 

ea 


Revues Glorifying Vaudeville 


All the above names, by the way, are of 
real, dyed-in-the wool vaudevillians. Like 
most vaudeville stars, they alternate be- 
tween the two-a-day and revues, but they 
consider themselves fundamentally vaude- 
villians. They all began in vaudeville, and 
it was their success in that field that 
brought them lucrative and enviable en- 
gagements in the big revues. As a matter 
of fact there are very few big names in the 
theater today which have not at some time 
been printed on a vaudeville program. 
Hither they began in vaudeville and worked 
their way up, or they passed through vaude- 
ville on their way from burlesque, or having 
been established in the theatrical firma- 
ment, they have taken flyers in vaudeville 
for purely financial reasons, as has already 
been observed. 

A glance at the programs of the biggest 
revues of the past season is enough to con- 
vince anyone that the Broadway wiseacre 
who said that the revue producers’ slogan 
should be Glorifying American Vaudeville 
knew what he was talking about. In The 
Follies, for instance, are Fannie Brice, Ann 
Pennington, Brooke Johns, Edna Leedom, 
Bert and Betty Wheeler, James J. Corbett 
and Jack Norton, all vaudevillians. Not 
to say Paul Whiteman, who, although not 
strictly a vaudeville product, has played 
many weeks in the two-a-day around New 
York. 

In The Music Box Revue the chief come- 
dians, Frank Tinney and Solly Ward, are 
both vaudevillians, and John Steel, the 
tenor, went directly from the Palace to the 
Musie Box. In The Greenwich Village 
Follies there are the Briants, William and 
Joe Mandel, Joe Brown, the Cansinos—to 
name a few—who are straight from the 
two-a-day. And so it goes. There is 
scarcely a musical comedy in New York or 
Chicago that has not at least one or two 
vaudeville products prominent in its cast. 
And that is not counting such people as 
Cantor and Jolson. Even some nonmusical 
shows have vaudeville people in. them. 

The past season alone there have been six 
distinct triumphs of vaudeville performers 
who have stepped suddenly into important 
réles in regular productions. Two of them 
are in revues, one in a musical comedy, one 
in a straight comedy and two in dramas. 
The first is Joe Cook, known as ‘‘the one- 
man vaudeville show.” Mr. Cook was 
popular with the public long before the 


literati discovered him, but such a clamor 
was raised in the columns about his genius 
that he was starred early in the season in 
The Vanities of 1923. 

The second is Bert Wheeler, who has 
been mentioned before. Bert, with his wife 
Betty, has been a vaudevillian for many 
years. They always had work, but some- 
how never attracted any particular atten- 
tion, until suddenly a scout from the Zieg- 
feld office saw the act and came to the tardy 
conclusion that here was a funny man. 
The Wheelers opened in October with The 
Follies, scoring the well-known wow, as the 
saying goes. Ironically, during the first 
week of the run Bert fell from the scaffold- 
ing during a rehearsal and broke his arm. 
It was several weeks before he could go 
back into the show, but his return found 
the audiences just as enthusiastic as they 
had been the opening night. 

The third one is W. C. Fields, the come- 
dian of Poppy, who in this musical comedy 
is essaying his first speaking part in twenty- 
six years on the stage. Mr. Fields has al- 
ways been popular as a vaudevillian who 
combined juggling with pantomime. Early 
last summer he was persuaded to try the 
part of the medicine man, and after consid- 
erable hesitation took a chance. Like Joe 
Cook, Mr. Fields has been taken up by the 
intelligentzia. 

Then there is Louis John Bartels, who is 
playing the title rdle of The Show-Off, 
which, by the way, was expanded from a 
vaudeville sketch into a full-length play, 
by George Kelly, who was known as a 
vaudeville author long before he wrote The 
Torch Bearers, his first success. In this 
case the producers, too, were known mainly 
in vaudeville. Mr. Bartels had been acting 
for some time in one-act plays and brief 
revues in vaudeville, put on by the same 


~producers, Stewart and French, and when 


they were casting The Show-Off he was 
given a chance at the part. The result was 
an overnight leap to fame as one of the fin- 
est character delineators on our stage. 

A similar case is that of Walter Huston, 
who, after playing the vaudeville theaters 
for years and years in sketches of his own 
authorship, suddenly got the opportunity 
to create the title rdle of Zona Gale’s Mister 
Pitt. The critics and the public both waxed 
so enthusiastic over Mr. Huston’s fine per- 
formance that he was made a star. 

Lastly there is the case of Betty Pierce, 
a song-and-dance girl, who at a few days’ 
notice stepped into the only feminine rdéle 
of White Cargo, a tragedy of the South 
Seas, and who made a sensational success. 
Miss Pierce has played vaudeville always, 
with a short pause during which she ap- 
peared in a musical comedy, returning to 
the two-a-day the next season. 

There have been many like this before, 
and there will certainly be others as time 
goes on. Vaudeville is a sort of training 
school, like stock. There are certain things 
people learn in vaudeville that they cannot 
get anywhere else. They learn an economy 
of method. Having only twelve or fifteen 
minutes to register with their audience, 
they must begin at once. It is fatal in 
vaudeville to waste a moment’s time. In 
that moment the attention of the audience 
ean stray irrevocably. So in vaudeville 
they learn not to stall. 


Ain Uncrowded Field for Writers 


There’s another thing. Most legitimate 
audiences are pretty much alike. Things 
that get a laugh are likely to get a laugh 
tomorrow night as well. But vaudeville 
audiences are different all the time. It’s 
almost impossible to set a performance and 
then play it that way forever. Each town 
seems to be different; every neighborhood 
in the same city needs different handling. 
So a vaudevillian has to be forever on the 
alert, to feel out his audience and work ac- 
cordingly. Something of that training re- 
veals itself in the performances of all the 
above. They bring a fresh point of view 
to the theater, and a vigor that it badly 
needs. 

While on the subject, something should 
be said about writing for vaudeville, which, 
like acting for vaudeville, presents a very 
different problem from the one of writing 
for the regular theater. The reasons are the 
same. The author has not time for exposi- 
tion; he must establish his premise, if it is 
a one-act play he is writing, in the first line. 
Every word, from the beginning, must ad- 
vance the story. He can’t be too subtle, 
either. Everything must be quite clear and 
concise, and it must have a good strong 
punch at the finish. There is a great deal of 


money to be made in writing for vaud 
and the fact that this profession is prac 
tically controlled by five or six men iy 
pretty good evidence that it is not easy 
work. a: 

It is rather significant to note tha) 
though several very good full-length play, 
have come from the pens of vaudeyilk 
writers there is almost no example of suc. 
cessful vaudeville writing from a regulay 
playwright. 

The one-act play is by no means the only 
job of the vaudeville writer. With very fey 
exceptions the monologues that roll g¢ 
glibly from the lips of comedians are writ. 
ten by what are known as gag men, and al’ 
patter acts are prepared by specialists jp 
this type of work. There are two vaude. 
ville authors today whose annual income 
are reputed to be anywhere between fifty 
and a hundred thousand dollars. | 

Returning to the vaudevillians them. 
selves, here is a list, by no means complete, 
of people nationally or internationally — 
famous in the theater who were either dis. _ 
covered in vaudeville or got their first rea] 
opportunity there: Frank Tinney, Jesse 
Lasky, the Dolly Sisters, Al Jolson, Rag! 
Samuels, Bernard Granville, Gus Edwards, 
the Dooleys, George White, Carl Randall. 
the Duncan Sisters. These, among a hun- 
dred others, within the past ten or fifteey 
years. Then before that, looking back as| 
far as the 1890’s and even earlier: George 
M. Cohan, as one of the famous Fou! 
Cohans, made his stage debut in vaude-! 
ville; Lew Dockstader, the minstrel, in 
1894 was presenting a burlesque version o/ 
Trilby in burnt cork, which from all ac. 
counts tickled the popular fancy. It may) 
surprise you to know that the dignified) 
David Warfield, who only recently real- 
ized the dream of his life when he was ac-| 
claimed a great Shylock, was a vaudevillian| 
of the same period, appearing under the 
naive billing, ‘‘High-Class Mimic and 
Quaint Story Teller.” 
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Bernhardt’s Gold Contract 
Since those days scores of legitimate stars| 
have trod the boards of the two-a-day. Of 
the illustrious Barrymore family, for ex- — 
ample, only one member, John, has not yet 
appeared in vaudeville, and they are stil] 
hoping for him. The precedent was set by 
Maurice Barrymore, father of the famous 
modern trio. In 1897 “Barry” presented) 
in vaudeville a one-act version of A Man of 
the World, by Augustus Thomas, in which 
he had just been starring at the Madison| 
Square Theater. Many years later his 
daughter Ethel toured the Keith Circuit in 
Sir J. M. Barrie’s Twelve Pound Look,| 
Lionel Barrymore, too, has done a one-act! 
play in the two-a-day. 2 
Most people remember the famous Sarah. 
Bernhardt vaudeville engagement, which’ 
was brought about by the daring and enter-_ 
prise of Martin Beck. Mme. Bernhardt) 
consented to make a vaudeville tour if she| 
would be paid one thousand dollars in gold 
every night before she went on the stage. 
And although this was naturally an ut 
unheard-of condition, it was done without 
a demur. Also, her railroad expenses, as 
well as those of her entire entourage, were 
paid by the booking office. | 
A casual glance over the list of famous 
stage people, past and present, who have 
been or are in vaudeville, reveals the fol- 
lowing: Lillian Russell, Grace George, John| 
Mason, Henry Miller, Fay Templeton, 
May Irwin, Raymond Hitchcock, James) 
K. Hackett, Willard Mack, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Anna Held, Marie Tempest, Leo 
Ditrichstein, Henry Dixey, Fred Stone, 
McIntyre and Heath, Lily Langtry, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, Ina Claire, Leon Errol, Mar- 
garet Illington, Elsie Janis, Marilyn 
Miller, Louis Mann, Ernest Truex, Cissie| 
Loftus, Robert Hilliard, Nora Bayes,| 
Emma Trentini, Marjorie Rambeau, Rose 
Coghlan, Arnold Daly, Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, Lionel Atwill, Minnie Dupree, Julia’ 
Arthur. There are scores of others, of 
course, but these are the ones who come to. 
mind immediately. And they represent as 
great a variety of theatrical fare as a grow! 
of names conceivably could, from the olc all 
time minstrel drolleries of McIntyre and) 
Heath, who have been in partnership now 
for about fifty years, to the scene from) 
Hamlet, given by Julia Arthur, who was 
coaxed out of retiremenf last year so that) 
vaudeville audiences might share in 
general Shaksperean revival of the seas on. 
Among the legitimate stars who will be! 
seen in vaudeville within the next fi ew 
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Summer Nights—Music—Laughter 


The smart new Dancing Shoe 
of Patent Leather 

Original design by Selz 

Goodyear welt 

Light, easy sole 

Ask to see Style No. B-300 
Other styles up to $10.00 
~ HIS is the dancing shoe they will wear at 
) smart places, this summer, from dinner 
to dawn. Designed to meet the correct, new 
fashion for evenings: patent leather, with white 
flannels and serge. \t has all the clean, thorough- 


bred style that is causing America’s best- 
dressed men to favor Selz shoes. 


Plus Selz quality —and Selz workmanship. And 
at the Selz price, which saves dollars for you. 


See this shoe and other Selz styles now, at the 
store offering greatest shoe-values in your city. 


$6 to $10 


11 Fagories - 30,000 Dealers 
CHICAGO : PITTSBURGH 


Weg Ck 
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—for hot weather comfort 
HEN you put a dollar 


on your dealer’s coun- 
ter and say ‘““Topkis” you get 
the most there is in athletic 
union suits. 

Complete comfort from 
neck to knee. 
Topkis keeps you breezy-cool 
no matter what the ther- 
mometer says! 

Easy, generous, 
man-size fit. Roomy 
arm-holes. 


wide, extra long legs. Not a 
pinch or a pull anywhere. 
Full size guaranteed. 
Worthy materials, hon- 
estly tailored give every 
Topkis garment long life. 
Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are 
good enough for Topkis. 
Comfort and value 
—more of both than 
ever was put into 
a union suit before. 


Loose, airy 


Buy Topkis by the 


for $6. You get com- 


plete satisfaction and 
cut your underwear 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts, 75c; Drawers, 75c; Boys’ 
Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75c. In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Write us for free 


Ask deal 
Se Ones illustrated booklet 


TOPKIS Underwear 
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months are Laurette Taylor, Tessa Kosta, 
Janet Beecher, Olive Wyndham and Mar- 
garet Lawrence. Many film stars, including 
Mildred Harris Chaplin, Theodore Rob- 
erts, Alla Nazimova, Bert Lytell, and even 
Rodolph Valentino, before he attained his 
present fame, and was simply the dancing 
partner of Joan Sawyer, have also been 
seen in the two-a-day. 

The musical world, too, has made its 
contribution to vaudeville, in the persons 
of David Bispham, Ciccolini, Marguerita 
Sylva, Emma Calvé, Dorothy Jardon from 
opera, as well as such instrumentalists as 
Frederick Fradkin, Eric Zardo, Hans 
Kronold and Franz Drdla, with orchestral 
aggregations ranging from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra through Hugo Riesen- 
feld’s Classical Jazz symphonists, to the 
jazz band of Paul Whiteman. 

And vaudeville has made a wonderful 
return to music, by giving Rosa Ponselle, 
the now famous soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Nearly everybody knows 
how Miss Ponselle was discovered, singing 
in the two-a-day with her sister Carmela, 
and was transported to the operatic world 
in an incredibly short time. Another story 
about the Ponselle family is less known. 
It concerns Antonio, the handsome brother 
of Rosa, who owns a fine coal-and-ice busi- 
ness in a Connecticut city, and who has the 
same beautiful natural voice that his sister 
possesses. Last spring Antonio was per- 
suaded to come to New York, where he 
embarked upon a vaudeville career, the 
plan being to groom him, too, for an oper- 
atic career. He decided, however, that he 
preferred the coal-and-ice business to a 
more artistic life, and retired shortly to his 
Connecticut stronghold. 

From the field of dancing have come such 
people as Gertrude Hoffman, Adeline 
Genée, Theodore Kosloff, Lydia Lopokowa, 
the Marion Morgan Dancers, Isadora Dun- 
a and Ruth St. Denis, to name only a 

ew. 

Through these people vaudeville audi- 
ences have heard the music of some of the 
world’s greatest composers, music that 
otherwise they might never have heard. 
And they have been spared the irritation 
of being consciously uplifted in the process. 
Reference to these serious artists is not 
made in order to give the impression that 
vaudeville is trying to make of itself a high- 
brow institution or that it considers itself 
a consciously educational force. Vaude- 
ville is first, last and always an institution 
for the entertainment of the public, and 
although it is trying to present as widely a 
varying class of entertainment as possible, 
its main object is to make people laugh. 


The Public’s Favorites 


Consequently it is the comedy act that is 
most in demand, and for some reason the 
comedy act is hardest to find. Really 
funny acts are at a premium, and they are 
so much in demand that several comedy 
turns have been known to double—that is, 
to play two houses in the same city at the 
same time. This is a practice that was in- 
dulged in quite frequently last season, 
especially in New York, where often an act 
would be appearing at the Palace during 
the first half of the bill and in one of the 
neighborhood houses during the second 
half, or vice versa. Whether they received 
double salary for doing double work is 
doubtful, but they did get a considerable 
bonus at any rate. 

Aside from comedy acts, jazz bands seem 
at the present time to be in the greatest 
demand. You will find one on practically 
every bill, and the popularity of these 
musical aggregations seems to grow daily. 

There is, by the way, a rather natural 
resentment on the part of the regular 
vaudeville people against the big names 
from the legitimate theater and the movies, 
who come in and trespass on their ground. 
After all, there is only so much work, and 
only so much money to be spent, and if a 
dramatic star comes in for a three months’ 
tour at a salary of twenty-five hundred or 
three thousand dollars a week—which are 
not by any means infrequent prices—it 
makes it that much harder for a regular 
vaudevillian to get a good engagement. 

And the legitimate actor or actress usually 
gets the star dressing room, and demands 
all sorts of extra attention, and gets temper- 
amental if any of the other acts on the bill 
stand around the corridors or in the wings, 
which they are in the habit of doing. And 
the legitimate star usually gets the best 
spot on the bill, too, so it is only to be 


‘ 


expected that the regular vaudevil 
who, after all, are the backbone of the | 
stitution, should be somewhat annoye 

Vaudevillians on the whole seem t 
much more genuine and free from pose t 
their brothers and sisters of the legitima; 
stage. The headliner, in most cases 
matter how high priced—they run a 
where from a thousand to three thouss 
a week—is usually on the most frien 


you are likely to find the star dre 
room a meeting place throughout the y 
There are certain caste distinction 
course, but they are professional 
than social. Acrobats and all the a 
performers are more or less looked d 
upon by the rest of the profession 
then, on the other hand, the gymna 
inclined to be clannish too. For thi 
part they are circus folk and supr 
their own sphere. They are only in 
ville for the money; the opinions of 
other vaudevillians concern them ~ 
little. 

Setting these observations down on pa 
it suddenly occurs to me how like a 
grammar it is, or a railroad time 
There are so many exceptions to every 
that it is almost absurd to make 
generalizations at all. As a matter of 
there are some acts which come unde 
general head of acrobatics, which are ste 
attractions in vaudeville. Bird Millm 
the wire walker, Rastelli, the j 
Lillian Leitzel, the aérialist, and the R: 
Brothers, acrobats, are stars on any 
they may play. : 


International Headliners — 


Also, this condition is one that holds o 
in America. In England and on the 
pean continent, dumb acts are the favo 
and many an American turn which 
played any spot but opening or closi 
home, has made a European tour and fi 
itself in the very best position. Then a 
foreign gymnasts, accustomed to head 
ing all over Europe, have been aston 
to find themselves opening or closing shoy 
over here. R | 

Aside from this manifestation, there is a 
constantly growing interchange of talent) 
between foreign music halls and the Amer- 
ican vaudeville theaters. This is so all ove 
Europe, but the Anglo-American idea see 
to be the most flourishing. Every seas 
we send over new emissaries, and e 
season new English music-hall stars co 
to us. Writing in a London paper, 
reviewer said that if the United § 
continued to send over such delightful en 
tainers, the ambassador to the court of 
James would soon become an unnecess 
adjunct to diplomatic life. Within the past) 
couple of seasons we have sent to Engla 
Sophie Tucker, the Duncan Sisters, Ha 
Green, the Morgan Dancers, the Wi 
Sisters, Ruby Norton, the Lee kids 
Nora Bayes, all well known to vaudeyi 
From England to us have come Wil 
Bard, Odette Myrtil—who although sh 
French by birth comes from the Englis! 
halls—wee Georgie Wood, Captain B 
Bairnsfather, Clyde Cook, and others who 
have scored successfully here. | 

These are big names in the theater, both | 
here and abroad, and there are scores of | 
others. They represent the cream of t i 
entertainment that is to be found on twe 
continents. But after all, they are the high 
spots. Their salaries are tremendous and 
their life is crowded and gay, if not exactly 
easy. But they represent only a small pe 
centage of the vaudeville industry. Out of 
a total number of twenty thousand vaude- 
villians in America, probably all the big) 
names together would not reach five hun- 
dred. And it is the rest—the rank and file, 
the privates in the trenches, the inglorious 
if not mute Al Jolsons and Fannie Brices= 
that make vaudeville the thing it is. 3 

The general atmosphere and feeling of’ 
any community, whether it be a nation or | 
a city, are established not by its aristocracy 
but by its common people. Just so the 
flavor of vaudeville is given by its masses. | 
It is the bulk of those twenty thousand, 
those prototypes of Mr. Cohan’s song-and- 
dance man, male or female, with their 
strange language, their absurd quarrels, 
their childlike faith in themselves, their 
warm hearts and their wistful dreams, that 
constitutes the essence of vaudeville, that 
makes of the variety stage a vigorous, pit-| 
turesque and altogether individual section 
of American theatrical life. 4 

Editor’s Note—This is th» second of two article 
by Miss Spitzer. - 


_AN ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS MODEL 


ds with athletic trim come in various styles — 
ke-to-toe and lace-to-instep, black, brown, and 
gy trim. They are built for the hardest sports 
ed vacation use. 


A KEDS PUMP 


Ine of the many Keds models especially de- 
igned for children. Cool and comfortable, 
ittractive in appearance and — like all Keds 
hoes — built to wear. 


| 
| 
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A KEDS MODEL WITH CREPE SOLE 


Crepe Sole Keds are distinguished by springy 
lightness, ground grip and long wear. Keds 
Crepe Soles are vulcanized which makes them 
tough, and gives the greatest possible adhesion 
between sole and upper. Insist on Keds. 


“ “ 


KEDS are a complete line of canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, varying in price accord- 
ing to grade, size and style —from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


Keds with athletic trim are not only 
standard for sport and vacation wear, 
but are also the ideal long-wearing every- 
day summer shoe for boys and girls of 
all ages. Keds with Crepe Soles are the 
choice of thousands of tennis players — 
including the ten leading players in the 
country. Other Keds include attractive 
pumps and oxfords for street, home and 
all outdoor wear. 
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Summertime movies of young feet in action 


Here’s what happens to shoes 


in vacation time! 


WELVE hours of racing and tearing 
every day—tramping, climbing, 
playing a hundred strenuous games— 
Boys and girls are hard enough on 
shoes during the school year—but when 
vacation comes, it’s almost an economic 
necessity to put them in Keds! 


The soles of Keds are made of the 
toughest, strongest rubber—their uppers 
are carefully selected canvas strongly 
reinforced. 


Keds are built so strong and durable that 
they give the longest possible wear on the active 
feet of growing boys and girls. In addition, a 


special Feltex inner-sole absorbs perspiration 
and keeps the feet cool on warm pavements. 


Thousands of parents have found that when 


they buy vacation shoes today, it pays to In- 
sist on Keds. 


Keds are a complete line of canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, varying in price according 
to grade, size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 


It is important to remember that not all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. And every Keds shoe has the name 
Keds on it. 


If you want the longest-wearing quality your 
money can buy—look for the name Keds. 


Information on games, woodcraft and dozens of 
other things boys are interested in, is in the 1924 
Keds Hand-book for Boys; and vacation sugges- 
tions, sports, recipes, etc., are in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. R-6, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


S 


Ked 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Factories: 


Branches: 
New York, 299 Broadway 
San Francisco, 439 Bryant St. 
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Who Builds the 


Brake Lining You Use? 
A 


VERY important question—important 

because the quality of the brake lining 
may mean the difference between safety and 
serious accident. 


Since the earliest days of the motor car, we have 
built brakes and brake lining. To-day four 
plants are engaged in producing Ray bestos. 


The international reputation and responsi- 
bility of this great organization of brake 
specialists, with brake service stations all over 
the United States, is in itself assurance that 
you are getting additional value, safety and 
security when you buy Raybestos. 


REPAIRMEN—YOUR ATTENTION 
Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake service 
work are requested to write for our very interesting proposition 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 


Y 


‘Brake Inspection— Your Protection’’ 


Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 
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SHORT TURNS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


[The queen’s face lights up with apparent 
pleasure. Evidently SIR WALTER is a fa- 
vorite of hers. As he enters the room she 
descends from the throne and shakes his 
hand cordially. : 
ELIZABETH: Well, if it ain’t Wally. Kid, 

you're a sight for sore eyes. I ain’t seen you 

in a month o’ Sundays. 

RALEIGH (looking at her admiringly): You 
don’t hurt to look at either. What is it? 
Doin’ your hair different, or somethin’? 

ELIZABETH (delightedly): It’s a perma- 
nent wave. Class, eh, kid? 

RALEIGH (enthusiastically): You said it! 
[The queen sits down on the steps of the 

throne. RALEIGH takes a comfortable chair 

beside her. 

ELIZABETH: Well, tell me somethin’. 
(She notices the ladies and courtiers standing 
about.) Say, you bunch, beat it. Say, 
Frank (to BACON), take this gang out an’ 
buy ’em ice-cream cones or somethin’. 
’Raus! (They all exeunt hurriedly.) Now, 
Wally, slip me an earful. Where have you 
been hiding yourself? 

RALEIGH: I just got back from America 
this mornin’. 

ELIZABETH: No. You don’t say so! 
(Rings for attendant.) Bring us a coupla 
drinks. (The attendant returns a few min- 
utes later with highballs.) Vl bet you 
packed the houses, Wally. 

RALEIGH: Whaddyemean—packed the 
houses? I wasn’t on no lecture tour. 

[Her majesty for a moment cannot grasp the 
idea of an Englishman going to America 
for any other purpose. 


He grunted and announced he was going 
over and call on Alma Bean, who was com- 
plaining. His romantic affair with the 
mayor’s daughter seemed to be moving 
along, and between golf matches he called 
to sell lots and discuss matrimony. Every 
Sunday, Miss Bean took him to church 
with her, and there was no Sabbath golf for 
the little man. 

In the middle of May the Polo Country 
Club announced a tournament for the 
weaker brethren, and various bits of junk 
were placed upon the tables as prizes. Only 
players were eligible who had not scored 
under one hundred within six months. 
Harmony and Omar paid their entrance 
fees and grew ecstatic contemplating the 
wonder of actually taking part in a tourna- 
ment, so early in their career. I listened to 
ninety dollars’ worth of it. 

“We'll grab that first prize too,’ Omar 
said in a moment of enthusiasm. 

“You will if the club leaves its windows 
open at night,” I answered. 

From then on they spent their entire 
time practicing hard shots, reading ex- 
perts such as Ray and Vardon, and taking 
lessons at six dollars an hour. The tourna- 
ment was to start on Monday morning and 
run through the week, final play to take 
place on Saturday. During the early days 
of the week the weather was excellent, but 
on Thursday it rained hard, thus moving 
the finals one day ahead. 

Playing as a team, Omar and Harmony, 
much to everyone’s astonishment, suc- 
ceeded in blundering through the ranks of 
their opponents, defeating weak contend- 
ers, all worse than themselves. The scores 
were high, but Omar was happy. Tragedy 
came on Saturday afternoon, after our team 
had won from Jim Westervelt and Bill 
Smoot, two players who regard a hundred 
and twenty as a triumphant afternoon. 
Omar’s round face shone with satisfaction, 
which disappeared in ten minutes. George 
Duffy and Ike Rankin finished one up on 
their Saturday game. 

“Does that mean you have to play those 
two for first prize?’’ I asked. 

“Tt does,” said Harmony gloomily. 
“And we thereby don’t get any trophy.” 

“Why?” demanded Omar. ‘‘ We’re bet- 
ter than they are, and here’s a chance to 
prove it.” 

Harmony shook his head. We rode home, 


‘denouncing the luck that had brought 


Rankin and Duffy, of all people, into the 
finals, and discussing the problem, which 
presented several sides. 

“Tt would be a marvelous thing,’’ Omar 
said, “to step out and win a golf tourna- 
ment, and us only playing three months.” 
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AND ENCORES 


ELIZABETH: Well, then, what kinda tou 
was you on? 

RALEIGH: I was explorin’;  explorir, 
Virginia. An’ it’s some place, queen. Why 
they got a place there in Jamestown—it’! 
two blocks up from the station turn to you 
left—the Commercial House, they call ij 
Queen, you never et such fried chicken }) 
your life. An’ guess what I brung yo) 
back? . | 

ELIZABETH (excitedly): Oh, goody! 
goody! You brung me a present. Come on 
Wally, let me see it. q 
[Str WALTER takes a small pouch out of hi 

pocket and empties some tobacco, the - 8 

ever seen in England, onto the palm of hi 

hand. The queen looks at it, puzzled. 

RALEIGH (proudly): Tobacco. And thi, 
(taking out a small Indian pipe) is a pipe. 

ELIZABETH (a bit disappointed): We | 
I'll bite. 7 | 
. Pease (impressively): Now watch wha 


0. : | 
[He fills the pipe, carefully packing down #} | 
tobacco. He takes out his tinder bor am 
strikes a spark. A wisp of blue smok. 
curls up from his lips. He hands the pip. 
to the queen, who reverently places it in he 
mouth. It is one of the greatest moment) 
in all English history. ELIZABETH draw; 
on the pipe and blows out a cloud of smoke. 
Then another. And another. Her faw 
assumes a seraphic expression. : 
ELIZABETH (in a solemn whisper): Wally 
RALEIGH: Yes, queen? , 
ELIZABETH: Say, Wally—it’s the cat’ 
whiskers. —Newman Levy. 
| 


“How?” snapped Harmony. “I have 
missed a thousand putts because Ike Ran. 
kin snickered either before I shot or after 
He plays unfair golf, though there is noth. 
ing in the rules about snickering you 
opponent out of a match.” | 

“Tt seems to me,’”’ I remarked, “a per. 
fectly simple problem.” 

“What does?” 

“Tf Mr. Rankin’s yodelings throw yot| 
out of stride and cause you to miss, why not| 
stop him?” | 

“You mean ask him as a personal favo1 
to please quit doing it?” y 

“Not at all. Merely arrange to have him 
cease from chuckling. Make him a serious. 
minded golfer for at least one game.” _ 

Harmony leaped to his feet with a glad 


f 


y: dl 

“George,” he said, ‘“you’re a man ol) 
genius! We’ll do that very thing! We will 
arrange matters so that Ike Rankin will 
not feel like laughing once during tomor- 
row’s critical contest, thereby giving me 
and Omar a fair chance at the prize.” 

“How can it be done?” inquired out’ 
doubting partner. > | 

“Brains,” said the boss. 

Within the next thirty minutes, and by 
going into Ike’s private affairs, was hatched | 
out the great golf conspiracy, or how to un-| 
chortle a chortling golfer. Harmony Childs, 
who has a real gift for such things, bowed 
his head in thought, and came through 
with two fair ideas. Omar, naturally en- 
vious, added a third, which was dismissed 
as nonsensical. 

As everyone in Polo knew, Mr. Rankin, 
in addition to being a confirmed snickerer, 
suffered from chronic indigestion, and cured 
himself at frequent intervals with a fine, 
rare old brand of Penszof sherry, a Spanish 
importation, of which there was a suitable 
stock in his cellar. Polo Country Club 
members spoke irreverently of his disorder, 
and humorously of his remedy. 

Another important item in Ike’s life was 
his green roadster, a so-called automobile, 
fourteen years old, and the apple of his) 
eye. No one was allowed to ride in the 
automobile, and nobody was ever given a 
drink of the sherry. | 

“Here’s how we can keep this chattering 
idiot still,” Harmony said, lighting a pipe. 
“He has these two possessions, which he 
values above his own skin. The silly- 
looking roadster ought to be in a museum. 
The sherry fills his cellar, and when it is) 
gone no more is to be had in these United 
States. Can you see the notion?” ; 

“What’s all this got to do with tomor- 
row’s golf match?”’ Omar asked. | 
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The Flood-tide of Knowledge 


HE slow, laborious copying of manuscript 

restricted the intellectual life of the mid- 
dle ages till it was but a trickle from mind to 
mind. With the invention of movable type and 
the production of paper this trickle became a 
torrent. And with the development of the 
multiple press the torrent swelled to a flood. 


To-day a plan, an idea, a new intellectual 
movement, is crystallized in print within an 
incredibly short time. A system of distribution 
that is a sheer miracle of accuracy and speed 
snatches the printed pages from the presses. 


And then, almost simultaneously, this new 
wave in the flood of knowledge breaks against 
lonely ranch houses in Arizona and against 
stately homes in Maine. Against rose-covered 
bungalows in California valleys and shiny new 
skyscrapers along Puget Sound. Against the 
gracious verandas of southern estates and 
against the plate-glass windows of Fifth 
Avenue clubs. A little later and it will be lap- 
ping against the base of the Great Wall of 
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China and running along the beaches of Cey- 
lon. And wherever this new wave of knowl- 
edge is carried by the magic of print, it makes 
a permanent addition to public opinion. 


Never before has public opinion been sub- 
ject to a force so compelling as the printed 
page. And never before has the manufacturer 
had at his finger-tips a merchandising factor 
of such potential powers. For the printed 
page does more than direct the intellectual 
life of great masses of people. As advertising, 
continued over a term of years, it shapes and 
influences buying habits. It changes environ- 
ment. It establishes new methods of living and 
sets new standards of comfort and good taste. 


Close study of conditions, a sure knowledge 
of markets, continual contact with buyers and 
sellers, a deep inner consciousness of what 
people are thinking, doing and _ believing— 
these are only a few of the elements that must 
enter into each successful plan to capitalize 
the unlimited power of the printed page. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

““Suppose,”’ our leader continued, “that 
we start playing this twosome, and a mes- 
senger boy dashes out, about the second 
hole, with word for Ike that the city police 
have raided his home, confiscated his 
sherry, and are pouring it into a sewer in 
the interest of law and order. Would that 
have a sobering effect upon the laughing 
hyena?” 

“Tt would,” Isaid warmly. ‘‘ How many 
bottles of this sherry?” 

“Enough to last him till he’s eighty, with 
indigestion every week. Each drop is the 
same as a drop of his blood. The news 
ought to keep him quiet and let us play our 
game in peace until the eighth hole, where 
we will hit Ike again with a fresh messenger 
lad. This one brings more tidings.” 

“The roadster?’ I hazarded. 

“Certainly. On the eighth hole the boy 
comes with a telephone message, stating 
that Ike’s son-in-law, whom he hates any- 
how, has illegally and with malicious in- 
tent, removed Ike’s roadster from the 
garage, and has just climbed it up the prow 
of a street car, busting off fenders, wheels, 
hoods, roofs, and generally destroying it.” 

“Great!” I said. ‘“‘And that ought to 
keep him mighty serious for five or six 
more holes, by which time, if you are any 
good, you should have the match tucked 
away and the tournament won.” 

“Well enough,” put in Omar, seeking to 
gild the lily as usual, ‘‘as far as it goes, but 
it doesn’t go far enough. What about the 
last nine holes?” 

“You don’t need anything for the last 
nine,’’ Harmony argued. 

“You do. Bad news about the sherry is 
fine on the second hole, and more woe con- 
cerning the roadster is pretty slick on the 
eighth, but along about the fourteenth we 
ought to soak him once again, so’s to be 
sure.” 

“For instance?’”’ asked Harmony. 

“Well,” said Omar, “I suggest that a boy 
come out about the fourteenth and tell Ike 
that his movie theater in Monroe has just 
burned to the ground with a terrible loss of 
wooden seats, films, and so on.” 

“No good,” we told him. “‘You always 
overdo everything. We might expect just 
such a crummy suggestion as that from 
you.”’ 

“There you go,”” Omar said. “You and 
Harmony are always perfect, and I’m a 
bum. Your ideas are winners, and mine are 
cheese. Never changes. Two intellectual 
giants, and one little mutt.” 

“Shut up,” said Harmony, but for half 
an hour Omar argued, turning more sulky 
every instant. I threw my weight with the 
boss, and the little fellow, being outvoted, 
went grumpily to bed, with the final state- 
ment that we were a couple of inflated 
windbags. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Gill rose early, 
threw a sick note into his voice, and tele- 
phoned Miss Alma Bean that he was seri- 
ously ill in bed with the old ailment, and 
that he would have to remain perfectly 
quiet all day and not be disturbed. Har- 
mony bolted a hasty breakfast and departed 
to rehearse a couple of caddies in message 
work. Play began in the finals at one in the 
afternoon, and I drove Omar to the scene 
of conflict, taking the back streets of Polo, 
and intending to place a small bet upon 
my partners. This was an easy matter. 
I merely mentioned in a low voice that I 
would like to bet about three hundred dol- 
lars and I was mobbed. 

“Tt’s all fixed,” Harmony said, coming 
up and grinning. ‘One at the second and 
one at the eighth.” 

Omar was a bit aloof during the prelimi- 
naries. His grumpiness of the preceding 
night clung to him and he avoided us. 
When the contest began, a few spectators 
dropped in behind the players and I joined 
them, determined to watch my three hun- 
dred and root for my pals. 

Rankin and Duffy were cheerful, confi- 
dent and noisy about it. They won the first 
hole with ease, both taking five strokes. 
Omar took six. Harmony had a feeble 
seven and spent most of his time in a sand 
pit. During play on this first hole I had 
ample opportunity to see what they meant 
when they referred to Ike’s mirthful meth- 
ods. He talked heatedly and continuously, 
except when shooting. When he stopped 
talking he broke into shrill cackles. Omar 
knocked a ball into the trees and Ike guf- 
fawed heartily and called Duffy’s atten- 
tion to the blunder. On the green he was 
momentarily silent while Harmony putted, 
but his giggle began the instant Harmony 
missed his putt. 
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“You certainly looked funny missing 
that putt,” he said to Harmony. 

“No wonder,” I said to the boss. ‘This 
fellow is terrible.” 

“He’ll quit in a minute,’”’ Harmony said 
grimly. 

He did. 

A small swart Mexican lad bounded off a 
bicycle as the four players walked to the 
second tee, which faces a battery of deep 
bunkers. Ike was still chuckling when the 
boy handed him a slip of paper bearing the 
simple information that the police had 
raided his home within the hour, and con- 
fiscated his stomach cure. As Ike read, the 
jolly laughter fled from him. 

“This is a dirty outrage,” he said, chok- 
ing. “It’s a dastardly attack upon the 
rights of an American citizen. I’ve got to 
go into town.” 

“What’s up?” Duffy asked. 

Ike told him, and us, using the kind of 
language that has brought complaints from 
home owners living near the course. 

“Of course, it’s tough luck,” Duffy said 
sympathetically, “seeing you can’t get any 
more, but you can’t go in till we finish the 
match, and anyhow, what good would it do 
now?” 

“Match,” Ike snapped. “What do I 
care about a match? That sherry can never 


be replaced. Anyhow, it’s the principle of - 


the thing.” 

Harmony and Omar said a few kind 
words, Ike ceased vilifying the authorities, 
placed his ball upon the tee with fingers 
that trembled, and knocked it weakly into 
a bunker thirty feet deep. Our real-estate 
twosome won Hole Number Two without 
effort. Harmony glanced at me, lowering 
his right eyelid. 

Mr. Rankin abruptly ceased from snick- 
ering or from making noise of any kind, ex- 
cept complaints about the police and 
declarations that this country was getting 
too much like Russia. He became serious 
and even sad. Gone was his merry mirth, and 
he scowled, walking from hole to hole and 
playing execrable golf. 

My comrades, being assured of peace, 
did their best, which was none too good, 
but which at least kept them even with 
their disturbed opponents. On the seventh 
tee they were one up and very cheerful. 
For three holes Ike had not opened his 
mouth. 

Tee Number Hight brought the second 
Mercury, with the news that Ike’s son-in- 
law had removed the roadster, after break- 
ing the garage lock, and had driven it full 
speed into a forty-ton suburban car. Ike 
read this note, sat down upon the grass and 
moaned incoherently. When he got up the 
ground was smoking. 

““A million times,’ he said in a stony 
voice, “I told him never to touch my car, 
and now look what he went and done!” 

He delayed the game for five minutes, 
while he told us the truth about his son-in- 
law, and how he had vainly tried to stop 
the marriage. Again he threatened to quit 
the contest, and again George Duffy dis- 
suaded him. For half a dozen holes the 
match progressed perfectly, my business 
associates being still one up when they 
came to the fourteenth tee. They should 
have been four up, but Omar had consid- 
erable difficulty keeping his ball off people’s 
front yards. 

“You can’t lose,’’ I whispered to Har- 
mony. ‘‘He’s bound to keep still under all 
that grief.” 

“He ought to. He just told me he’s 
going to get out a warrant for his relation.” 

Omar drove a long straight ball from the 
fourteenth tee, and as the shot drifted to 
earth he turned in triumph, and as he 
turned, a messenger boy appeared, riding 
furiously down the fairway. Harmony 
heard him coming and looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

To us he was astrange boy. He jumped 
briskly from his wheel, approached Mr. 
Rankin, who was muttering to himself, 
and said, ‘“‘They just got a telephone mes- 
sage that your movie theater in Monroe is 
burned up.”’ 

Ike looked at the lad, stunned. 

“What?” he asked finally. “Say that 
again.” 

“Your movie house is burned up com- 
pletely. Nothing left of it.” 

“Are you sure, boy?’’ he asked, his voice 
shaking. 

“Yes, sir. Jimmy just give me the mes- 
sage and said to get out here quick and tell 
you.” 

I looked over at Harmony Childs, won- 
dering what all this meant, but Harmony 
was glaring at Omar Gill, whose cherubic 
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countenance was suffused with blank aston- 
ishment. 

The pained expression, which had fas- 
tened upon Ike since the news about the 
sherry, slowly disappeared from his granite 
face and his mouth opened in a wide grin. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘gather round me and 
listen. I knew it couldn’t last. I had too 
much bad luck for it to last. Did you hear 
what this boy just said?” 

We all said we had heard. 

“My movie theater has burned up, and 
thank heaven for that! I don’t know the 
details, but that’s enough, because the 
blinkety-blink thing is insured for twenty 
thousand dollars, and for the last two years 
I’ve been trying to sell it.’ 

I heard Harmony grunt. 

“That’s luck,” said Duffy. 

“Tuck! My heavens, it’s wonderful! 


. That place has cost me good money every 


day for a year, and nobody would buy it. 
Couldn’t give it away. Boy, I thank you.” 

He handed the astonished lad a dollar, 
slapped him upon the back and sent him to 
the clubhouse, and then he broke into the 
famous Rankin laugh. Apparently, the 
sherry and the roadster were wiped com- 
pletely from his mind. 

“Now,” he snorted, “I can play golf!” 

Harmony strolled over to where Omar 
was rooted. 

“You wooden-headed little mud turtle,” 
he said in low bitter tones, “‘we agreed not 
to do this. Now see what you did.” 

“T didn’t,’ Omar replied. ‘“‘Don’t be 
silly. I never told the boy to bring that 
message.” 

“You did, you little pig-headed weasel. 
You couldn’t let well enough alone, and 
you’ve gummed it up lovely.” 

“‘T didn’t,’’ Omar repeated. 

The game proceeded. 

“To be sure, we are one down,” Ike said 
in a gay voice, addressing his partner, ‘“‘but 
watch us go. From here on, we stamp on 
these real-estate dealers.”’ 

Stamp on them is exactly what they did, 
and my three hundred dollars vanished 
before my eyes. Ike’s devastating snicker 
returned, and he was himself again, only 
more so. With his spirits cheerful and his 
loud cackle in the afternoon air, Harmony’s 
game went utterly to smash, and he hit the 
ball into traps, side roads, back yards, 
river beds and rough spots. Omar grew 
desperate and dug holes in the solid earth. 

On the fourteenth green, both my run- 
ning mates missed short putts that I my- 
self could have made with both eyes closed 
and a codfish in each hand. Ike and Mr. 
Duffy dragged my helpless friends around 
the rest of the course at the wheels of their 
chariot, tied the match on the fourteenth, 
moved to one up on the fifteenth, two up on 
the sixteenth and three up on the seven- 
teenth, which ended the agony. 

Mr. Childs and Mr. Gill quit the game in 
disgrace, refusing to play the final hole with 
their happy opponents. They were dis- 
gusted and enraged, and I departed with 
them from the scene of carnage, leaving Ike 
in the midst of a final hilarious outburst. 

We reassembled at our motor car, under 
the trees, and Harmony turned upon his 
team mate. 

“Once again,” he said harshly, “your 
stupidity comes forward and licks us. You 
ought to find a lake and drown yourself.”’ 

“T tell you,’ Omar roared, ‘‘I didn’t send 
that message about the movie theater.” 

“Why lie to me about it?”’ our leader 
said. ‘It was bad enough to do it, with- 
out lying.” 

“T’m not lying.’ 

They quarreled steadily, with growing 
bitterness. I took my place at the wheel 
and we started for home, with the two of 
them on the back seat, glaring at each 
other and using bad language. 

“Let up, will you?” I begged, turning in 
my seat, after we had gone a mile and the 
argument gave no sign of ceasing. ‘This is 
Sunday, and after all, it was only a golf 
match and I only lost three hundred 
dollars.” 

“He called me a liar!’’ Omar shouted. 

“You are a liar!’”’ Harmony answered, 
and they went at it again. 

As the car proceeded, passers-by turned 
to stare. Earlier in the day I had been in- 
structed to drive home by way of the back 
streets to avoid possible meeting with Alma 
Bean, but the rear-seat fracas unsettled me 
and I blundered into Polo, passing down 
the main street, while the trouble behind 
me continued. 

“You stop this car!’’ Omar yelled, at the 
corner of Jefferson Avenue and Forsythe 
Road. “I won’t stand for this another 
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second. I’m going to get out. Nobody 
tell me I sent that kid out.” | 
“You stay where you are!”’ Harm 
commanded. ey 
“I’m going to get out. I won’t ride, 
other foot with either of you.” 
“You will not get out,’ I said firm) 
‘Oh! I won’t, eh? You just watch r} 
He stood up and started to climb , 
the back of the seat, and fearing he w; 
tumble I slowed up. Harmony grabbec, 
our enraged comrade and clung to ¢ 
parts as he could reach, and they st 
cussing freely. The door banged open, 
slid through the opening and finally fel 
the running board into a puddle comp 
mainly of mud, water, lubricating oil | 
dead leaves. “|e 
As would have to happen, the door 
of a pretentious home opened and a gi| 
party descended the steps, intending | 
jae! to enter a limousine standing at, 
curb. : 
Noticing the muddy fracas, the gr 
paused in astonishment, and I saw that. 
Joseph Bean, the mayor of Polo, was gi; 
somewhere with his only daughter, Al} 
One of the men looked like a preacher, | 
I shall never be certain. Miss Bean stg} 
at Mr. Gill fixedly and for some time, re | 
ing to believe the evidence of her e} 
Omar, at the instant, happened to, 
crawling to his feet, covered with zi 
the golf bag weaving between his legs, « 
he stood up he noticed his future wife e 
bowed just as she turned away with a sli 
gesture of loathing. ai 
“Come, father,” she said. ‘A pity tl| 
drunken hoodlums are permitted to } 
loose in Polo on Sunday.” 
The little party disappeared into 
limousine, and not another word 
spoken, nor a glance turned our miser;| 
way. a 
“T told you to go the back stree! 
Omar said. 
Polo’s police department surged u} 
the scene a moment later, in the form |, 
lone officer. 
““What’s all this?”’ he asked, lookin; } 
the malcontents. 
Harmony climbed hastily into the }, 
chine. | 
“Nothing,” Omar answered. “4; 
drunken hoodlum in the car tried to ky 
me from getting out.” _ 
‘Merely a joke, officer,’’ Harmony s| 
brushing himself and smiling. | 
“Move on,” said the law, and I mo( 
immediately. | 
Omar slung his spattered golf bag c\ 
his shoulder and with the officer at his | 


he started walking, the bag hitting him 
the leg. 

“Which cooks his goose,”” Harmony 
marked. ‘‘Did you see the mayor | 
Alrna?”’ 

“T did,” I said, “and you ought to) 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Sunday evening, though we postpo| 
dinner, Omar Gill failed to appear, and | 
truth is he has not been seen since the — 
fortunate incident. 

On Monday morning Harmony pus 
his coffee aside and emitted a sudden w 
tling sound. 

“Sweet lilies!”” he said. ‘‘Look!” 

He handed me the newspaper, indicat’ 
and I read: ; 


Fire yesterday afternoon totally destro 
the Gateway Theater in Monroe. The build 
which was devoted to moving pictures, 
fully insured and was owned by our genial 
low townsman, Ike Rankin. 


I put the paper down and glared at 
leader. . 

“No wonder he was mad,” I said. “FE 
do you feel now?” 

“You don’t suppose he’s left towr 
Harmony asked anxiously. 

“Certainly not,” I said, but I was wro 

Since then the spring has drifted i 
summer, and the sound of Omar’s ste} 
unheard in the house. The little larks 
earoling in the syringa bushes and 
thrushes chatter to their mates, whilst 
azaleas flame along the south slopes, | 
Omar Gill is gone. Harmony is a chan} 
and saddened man, and I am none 
cheerful. The real-estate business . 
dropped into a serious slump, and Ma, 
Bean has taken his trade to another fii 
His daughter looks through us when 
meet. ; 

The sun seems to be shining, but H 
mony and I arein the shadows, and wew. 
slowly and guiltily about the rooms of ¢ 
elegant Polo home, the two of us, wait 
for the word that cometh not. 4 
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You and every other man who owns a truck 
or a car, want the best and most economical 
motor oil you can buy. 


Just read Mr. Smith’s letter. Note paragraph 
two: “We have experimented with every 
kind of oil—and Sunoco gives us the best 
results under all conditions.” 


When you realize how vitally your motor oil 
affects the life of your engine; your repair bills; 
your satisfaction in owning and driving your 
car; or your profit in operating trucks—you ll 
be impressed with the economy of good oil. 


Sunoco Motor Oil is good oil; made by a spe- 
cial exclusive process; every type a wholly 
distilled pure lubricant. Sunoco Motor Oil is 
never compounded with cylinder stock—the 
cause of most hard carbon deposit. 


The smart business man profits by the “other 
fellow’s” experience. Mr. Smith knows. He’s 
in business for himself; to make money. He 
spends more per gallon for Sunoco Motor Oil 
because he makes money by it. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAL 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities + Dealers Everywhere 
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We|OME SUNNY DAY very soon, 
1 just drive an Overland up to 
your door—tell the family to 
hurry the packing and get 
aboard—and be off with smiles 
down the nearest road—tfree, loose and happy 
—bound for green wonderlands in a car you 
can drive all over the map with pleasure, 
comfort and economy! 


p 
y 


Overland gives you back every penny in the 
good times you enjoy. The little trips of 
every day and the long trips of vacation time 
only prove, and keep on proving, what a big 
carful of quality Overland gives for the money. 


Overland is the only touring car near the 
price that gives you an all-steel body perma- 
nently beautiful with an oven-baked enamel 
finish—and the only car at any price with 
patented Triplex Springs—which ride you 


gently and buoyantly over all the bumps on 


bad roads, cushioning the very miles. 


Oceans of power leap to the throttle when 
you shoot your Overland up the hills. Power 
that thrills you—and reliability you can trust. 
The sturdy Overland axles, the smooth- 
operating disc-type clutch fully enclosed and 
protected from dirt and dust—these and a 
score of other notable features give Overland 
a big lead in quality and endurance. 


Overland lives long and serves faithfully— 
and measures manfully up to its reputation 
as “the most automobile in the world for the 
money.” You can have the time of your life 
with an Overland without boring a hole in 
your pocket. It saves you money in first cost 
—and keeps upkeep "way down! Hit the 
trail to better times—fling open the gates to 
Wonderland! 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Roadster $495, Business Coupe $650, Coupe-Sedan $655, Blue Bird $725, Sedan $795, 
Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Wittys-Overzanb, INc.,ToLepo, On10 =~) ~=Wruttys-OverLanp Sates Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 


Tourin 
F.0.B. Toledo 
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other agencies strive to prevent the robbery 
of credulous investors through the sale of 
worthless stocks and bonds. But there is 
overwhelming evidence that the robbery 
goes on to the extent of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year—a full 
$1,000,000,000 in the last twelve months, it 
is calculated. 

Perhaps this proof of the ease and celerity 
with which investors may be plucked has 
not been altogether lost upon statesman- 
ship. I would not accuse statesmanship of 
going about it with cold-blooded delibera- 
tion—not of saying to itself in so many 
words, “‘ Here is a vast flock of geese; I will 
now pluck them.”’ But perhaps statesman- 
ship has murmured, in absent-minded 
speculation, ‘‘ After all, somebody has got 
to stand the shot, and these investors are 
the easiest marks in sight.’’ The example of 
Germany would tend to confirm such an 
opinion. - 

That able document, the Dawes report, 
recommends that the German Government 
collect each year a certain amount of taxes 
on account of reparations; also that Ger- 
man railways and industries issue first- 
mortgage bonds for reparations. It points 
out that this involves no extraordinary 
burden upon the German nation because 
its previous burdens in the way of govern- 
ment, railway and industrial bonds were 
wiped off the slate by depreciation of the 
mark. A bond for 1,000,000 marks could 
be paid off at an actual cost of only a few 
cents. The interest on such a bond would 
come to so little in real money that a man 
couldn’t afford to step around the corner in 
order to collect it. It would be so little, 
in fact, that there is nothing he could buy 
with it. 

This wiping. out of the old debts by de- 
preciation of the currency did put the Ger- 
man Government and German industry in 
a position to assume fresh obligations; but 
reflect for a moment upon what it did to 
holders of the old bonds. You can get a line 
on that by applying the situation to the 
United States. Our Federal Government 
has outstanding in round numbers $21,000,- 
000,000 of bonds, involving a yearly interest 
charge of about $900,000,000. The funded 
debt of our railroads is about $13,000,000,- 
000, with a yearly interest charge of 
$450,000,000. 


How European Savings Shrank 


If the interest on all those bonds could be 
paid in dollars worth only a cent each, the 
real burden of the debts would be reduced 
by more than $1,300,000,000 a year. The 
Government and the railroads could then 
issue thirty-odd billion dollars of new 
bonds, for reparations or for any other pur- 
pose. To meet the interest on the new 
bonds would require no greater revenues 
than they had under the old arrangement 
before depreciation occurred. The impor- 
tant difference would be that some millions 
of investors who had trustfully put their 
money in the old bonds would find them- 
selves out in the cold, with only worthless 
pieces of paper. 

That is what happened to investors not 
only in Germany but in Austria, Hungary, 
Russia and some other parts of Europe. I 
do not know of any plausible calculation 
showing how many millions of’ them there 
were or how many billions of money they 
lost. But everybody knows that the 
slaughter was terrific. Even in the more 
fortunate countries, France, Belgium, Italy 
and others, currency depreciation has in- 
volved an enormous loss to prewar inves- 
tors. For example, French currency is now 
worth about twenty-eight cents on the dol- 
lar; so the man who bought a 4 per cent 
bond before the war, and still holds it, re- 
ceives a trifle more than 1 per cent a year in 
real money on his investment. 

Now orthodox political economy from 
Adam Smith down to recent times represents 
these savers and investors as occupying 
a tremendously important position. In- 
dustry cannot expand without a constant 
accumulation of fresh capital with which to 
build railroads, mills, hydroelectric plants, 
and so on. So the citizens who accumu- 
lated capital, consuming less than their 
income and saving up the remainder for 
investment, were regarded as absolutely es- 
sential to a healthy economic condition. 

For a long while it was agreed that people 
who were in a position to save, by spending 
less than their incomes, must be encouraged 
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to do it by rewards in the shape of security 
for their principal and interest on their sav- 
ings. There was a voluminous and learned 
debate as.to what rate of reward, or in- 
terest, was necessary in order to call forth 
the best efforts of the potential savers. 
The argument ran that unless there was a 
very tangible incentive the potential sav- 
ers would spend their incomes on present 
enjoyment and stop saving. Then the ac- 
cumulation of capital and the expansion of 
industry would come to a dead halt, which 
would be a great calamity. 

But the new economy, based on postwar 
experience, seems powerfully inclined to 
toss all that out of the window. Its theory 
appears to be that people will save anyhow, 
whether they have any intelligible incentive 
for it or not, so that for all purposes of prac- 
tical statesmanship savers are pretty nearly 
a negligible factor; they will go on func- 
tioning instinctively just as the bee con- 
tinues to accumulate honey no matter how 
often the hive is robbed. No doubt the 
new economy would admit that the theory 
may be overworked for the time being. For 
example, there was a time in Germany, ac- 
companying and following the collapse of 
the mark, when nobody saved, but every- 
body immediately spent whatever money 
came into his or her possession. 


Bondholders Wiped Out 


That may be accounted for, however, as 
a panic, a temporary disorder. If you kick 
the hive around the yard the bewildered 
bees will, for the moment, stop making 
honey; but after it has been at rest a little 
while, instinct reasserts itself and they go 
back to the job. So the violent fall of Ger- 
man currency stopped saving for a time; 
but after currency has been stabilized for a 
while at a new level, presumably saving 
will be resumed. The new economy argues, 
therefore, that though the theory may be 
too drastically applied, it is still a good, 
safe working hypothesis when used in a 
fairly intelligent and orderly manner. By 
and large, savers will go on saving anyhow; 
statesmanship needn’t bother itself about 
them. 

The German example is worth a little 
further attention. The first benefits of cur- 
rency depreciation accrued to the common- 
stock holders.. To take another American 
illustration: The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has outstanding $500,000,000 of 
common stock on which it pays $25,000,000 
yearly in regular dividends; also, some- 
thing like $900,000,000 of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock involving fixed charges of 
about $55,000,000 a year. If the fixed 
charge in respect of bonds and preferred 
stock could be paid off with dollars worth a 
cent each, there would obviously be fifty- 
odd millions more left for the common 
stock. 

Now suppose a few of the largest and 
most ruthless holders of Steel Common, 
having command of almost unlimited credit 
at the banks, foresaw that dollars were 
going to fall practically to zero. They 
would buy on credit the common stocks of 
a great many other companies—all they 
could lay their hands on. When dollars had 
fallen practically to zero, the debts and 
fixed charges of those other companies 
would be practically wiped out. Say, a farm 
worth $10,000 is mortgaged for $6000. You 
pay the owner $4000 for his equity. Then 
you pay off the mortgage in dollars worth a 
cent each. You borrowed the first $4000 of 
the bank, and you pay that off in dollars 
worth a cent each. You own the farm, free 
of debt, and it actually cost you $100. But 
the bank doesn’t care much. While you 
were paying it your debt in dollars worth a 
cent each, it was paying its creditors—that 
is, its depositors—in dollars worth a cent 
each. 

This farm transaction may represent an 
extreme case, yet something substantially 
like it happened in Germany. At the end 
of the debacle, Stinnes, Thyssen and a score 
other big industrialists bobbed up owning 
pretty much everything in sight. The debt- 
holding investors had been wiped off the 
slate for the benefit of the common-stock 
holders. 

Every newspaper reader knows that 
Stinnes, Thyssen and the score of other big 
industrialists were mighty factors in the 
subsequent situation. Every German Goy- 
ernment had to reckon with them. In fact, 
every German Government had to defer to 


them more or less. France, in effect, nego- 
tiated with them for a reparations settle- 
ment. What they would or wouldn’t do in 
any given case made a lot of difference. For 
quite a time they didn’t fall far short of 
bossing the country. And every govern- 
ment, decidedly, had to reckon with labor. 
It took a big hand in bossing the country. 
Governments and the nation stood in 
wholesome awe of those two factors—the 
big industrialists and labor. Stinnes’ profits 
were very satisfactory. At least until the 
Ruhr situation dislocated national indus- 
try, labor was able to protect its wages, to a 
very large extent, against the effect of cur- 
rency depreciation. The big common-stock 
holders made a huge gain. Labor suffered 
little or no loss. 

Meanwhile the saving and investing 
middle-class multitude was unable to pro- 
tect anything. Nobody paid any attention 
to them. In all the turmoil, you heard 
scarcely a peep from those 100 per cent 
victims of the disaster. Your headlines told 
of no embattled bondholders marching 
down Unter den Linden and threatening 
what they were going to do unless they got 
some consideration. The only result of run- 
ning over them was a faint moan. In these 
respects the German situation was re- 
peated, to some degree, over a large part of 
Europe. No doubt this demonstration of 
investors’ helplessness contributed to in- 
spire the statesmanly contempt in which 
that class is now pretty widely held. In any 
general shindy, a fat elderly citizen of mild 
aspect, with his arms full of bundles, is a 
fairly safe object to kick. 

In England at present a rather respect- 
able school of economists is gravely debat- 
ing the national benefits of renewed inflation 
of the currency. For the time being there 
would be certain benefits. The British 
national debt is more than £7,000,000,- 
000, with a yearly interest charge of £300,- 
000,000. This charge is paid in pounds 
worth nearly as much as those which the 
government received when it issued the 
bonds. But if it could be met in pounds 
worth only half that much the burden 
would be decidedly lightened—and that is 
only one slice of the pie. 

In England, as in this country, the an- 
nual charge on industry and commerce be- 
cause of obligations bearing a fixed return 
amounts to much more than the interest on 
government debt. That charge, consisting 
of interest on bonds and debentures, divi- 
dends on preferred stock, annuities, ma- 
turing life-insurance policies, and so forth, 
would be lightened in proportion to the 
depreciation of the currency. That it would 
be pretty rough on the debt holders seems 
not particularly to worry the gentlemen 
who advocate a scientifically managed in- 
flation. Apparently they would say to the 
victims, in a kind or even jovial manner, 
“The joke’s on you this time, old top; but 
be asport; go ahead and save some more.” 


The Managed-Currency Fallacy 


This subject of a managed currency, defi- 
nitely detached from a gold standard, opens 
up endless possibilities to politicians. Farm- 
ers are heavily in debt and have a great 
many votes. Managing the currency so as 
to enable them to pay their debts in cheap 
dollars would be an attractive campaign pro- 
gram in many rural constituencies. If you 
doubt it, look back at our deflation of 1920. 
That was not managed by anybody. But 
an immense number of farmers have been 
persuaded by politicians that it resulted 
from a diabolical conspiracy against them 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The same 
politicians—many of whom, to give them 
due credit, know no better themselyes— 
would persuade the same audience that a 
cure for their troubles lay in managing the 
currency in their interest. 

No doubt advocates of a managed cur- 
rency honestly disclaim an intention to 
injure any particular persons, groups or 
interests in the community. But polities 
inevitably seeks the line of least resistance. 
It runs over those persons, groups and in- 
terests which can make the least effectual 
protest. That is exactly the situation of 
bondholders, debenture holders, preferred- 
stock holders; in short, of the savers and 
investors. Central Europe has shown that 
they may be wiped out of economic exist- 
ence with hardly a whimper. Perhaps Brit- 
ish friends of managed currency recall the 
time when unorganized, mute and helpless 


_ time and chance—in other words, an un 


A voluminous and indubitable record shoy| 
that rather less than 100 years ago yi) 
could do anything you liked to Engl 
labor, of whatever sex or age, and get 
with it. In a complex, striving, compe 
society it is very convenient to have a gx 
of that sort so if the shoe pinches 
where you can hand the pinch on to 
with a slap in the face to teach him h 
ought to receive the dispensations of 
wise Providence. There seems now to 
disposition to nominate the investor { 
that sacrificial office. 

For the time being it looks like clear 
He has already put all he had into th 
A, B and C coéperate in building a h 
When it is finished A and B throw 
but that subtracts nothing whatever 
the house itself. It i$ exactly as 
house as it was before, and there is 
much more room for A and B. If C, 
of contributing his labor, lends his m 
to buy materials, and A and B throw 
out by a crude Bolshevist edict of rep 
tion, or by some more polite but no le 
effective means, that subtracts noi 
from the house itself. It is exactly as 
a house as it was before, and A and 
relieved of the burden of debt to C. 
the time being it looks like clear ga 
them. 

Formerly they were taught that 
would lose heavily by the operation i 
long run, because C’s codperation was 
essary in future undertakings, and if | 
was thrown out once he wouldn’t cota | 
again. But some modern political ec | 
omy—viewing the extent to which C w 
thrown out in Central and Eastern Europ 
and the extent to which he has been rel) 
gated to a corner of the cellar elsewhere—| 
now much inclined to say, ‘‘We’re not || 
sure about that; probably he’ll go on c¢| 
operating anyhow, out of some inner n 
cessity of his being; we’ll take a chance « 
it.” An enormous stake is involved. 


The Hall-Bedroom Boys | 
In the United States there are, in rour| 
numbers, $21,000,000,000 of Federal Go! 
ernment bonds, $11,000,000,000 of sta! 
and municipal bonds, $13,000,000,000 || 
railroad bonds. An inquiry by the Censi) 
Bureau covering more than 1,000,0() 
farms would indicate about $8,000,000,0( 
of farm mortgages in 1920. The value. 
farm real estate is not much more than on 
third the value of all privately owned re 
estate. That this other privately owne 
real estate, excluding that covered by rai 
road and other big corporation bonds, | 
mortgaged for another $8,000,000,0( 
would seem to be a conservative gues 
Corporations reporting to the Bureau | 
Internal Revenue have outstanding son 
$13,000,000,000 of preferred stock. I ¢) 
not know of any late or trustworthy estima’ | 
of the amount of bonds they have issuei| 
But certainly $75,000,000,000 is a mode}! 
estimate of the amount of obligations—il 
vestments—bearing a fixed rate of retur 
now outstanding in this country. ¥ 
This, you will observe, expressly 
cludes common stocks. Many peop 
whom no flight of demagogic imaginatic 
could class with the obnoxiously rich 4 
buy common stock as an investment i(/ 
their savings. For example, a large part « 
the common stock of the Pennsylvan' 
Railroad is still held in small lots by suc 
investors. All the same, they belong in 
somewhat different category. They al 
buying an owner’s share, a partnership 1 
the enterprise, and consciously taking th 
risks which attend upon ownership. A fé 
greater number of investors lend their say) 
ings to the enterprise for a comparativel| 
small fixed return on the theory that the) 
are avoiding therisks of ownership. Usually 
to avoid risk is their first consideratior 
They codperate in building the house 0 
the understanding that they are to have th 
use only of the hall bedroom; but they ar 
to be made secure of that no matter wha 
happens on the rest of the premises. 
In passing, we may note how simpl 


managed, world-wide condition—have op 
erated on such investors in the Unitel 
States in the past twenty years. The follow 
ing table shows the decline in a few typica 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Gdeal warm weathe 
recreation 


T THIS time of the year, the 
temperature invariably is 
several degrees lower indoors 
than it is on the street or in the 
open. Add to this the cooling 
breezes that greet you when you 
enter a modern billiard room 
where electric fans are used, and 
you at once realize why it is that 
billiards is such a popular rec- 
reation during the summer 
months. 


Billiards brings into play every 
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part of the body without over- 
exerting a single muscle. The 
game, itself, holds your interest 
and makes you forget the weather. 
It keeps you cool, keeps you fit, 
keeps you in fine fettle. Billiards 
is, in truth, the ideal warm- 
weather recreation. 


Summer or winter, month in and 
month out, billiards as played in 
the modern Brunswick-equipped 
recreation center, is indeed, “‘a 
gentleman’s game.” 


billiards 


a gentleman's 
game 


Dae ae, 


3) 


Billiards is so intensely interest- 
ing that it makes one unmind- 
ful of hot-weather discomforts. 


The BRUNSWICK» BALKE~COLLENDER @ompany 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory # Ihe BRUNSWICK~BALKE~COLLENDER ( of Canada, Lid. 226 Bay Suet, Toronto 
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Chosen 
for good 
buildings 
everywhere 
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ON, UNIVERSITY. 


NS UNI 


ODERN buildings, with their extensive network 

of pipes, contain no greater element of destruc- 
tion than pipe lacking in rust-resistance. Walls, 
floors, and expensive furnishings are constantly at 
the mercy of corroding pipe. Small wonder, then, 
that the most experienced architects and engineers 
protect their clients’ interests by specifying Byers, 
—the pipe of proven rust-resistance. 


Literature on request 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Houston 


Look for the Name and Year rolled in every length 
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long-time bonds of the highest character, 
where security of the principal has never 
been in question: 


MARKET PRICE 

MAY MAY 

1904 1924 

Chicago & Northwestern 34s, due 1987 96 71 
New York Central 34s, due 1997. . . 99 76 
Central of N. J. 5s, due 1987... . 129 105 
Chesapeake & Ohio 43s, due 1992 . . 102 87 


Of course the actual depreciation is con- 
siderably greater than these figures show, 
for the bonds are now twenty years nearer 
to maturity. Turning over the leaf to a case 
where political interference has powerfully 
assisted the simple operations of time and 
chance, we have the following comparison 
of a few investment stocks of railroads: 


MARKET PRICE 

MAY MAY 

1904 1924 

Baltimore & Ohio preferred. . . . . 92 ‘ay 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois preferred . 125 39 
ee aulypreferred:. sam aaee ee -eee et 176 24 
Chicago & Northwestern preferred . . 215 100 


Here mere depreciation of money has 
played only the smallest part. Deprecia- 
tion of confidence in all railroad invest- 
ments has been the bigger factor. Remem- 
ber that while the preferred stock of the 
conservatively managed and unwatered 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad has de- 
clined from 215 to 100, the preferred stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has not been subject to political 
highbinding, has risen from 53 to 120. Inci- 
dentally Steel common, which sold at $10 
a share in May, 1904, was worth $99 a share 
in May, 1924. Seven per cent preferred 
stock of the National Biscuit Company sold 
at 107 twenty years ago, and is worth 124 
now. Seven per cent preferred stocks of 
some Standard Oil concerns sell from 115 
up to 120. In fine, the decline in these rail- 
road investments is in good part the result 
of political interference. 

Yet many a sympathetic senator and 
representative whose heart bleeds all over 
Capitol Hill for the misfortunes of farmers, 
brakemen, bricklayers, World War veter- 
ans—of anybody, in fine, representing a 
large block of votes—has for the unfortu- 
nate railroad investors only a loud snort of 
indignation and contempt. Politically the 
investor does not count. Taking him just 
as an investor, his political weight exactly 
equals that of a Chinaman. Demagogy can 
always dispose of him, neatly and instantly, 
by calling him a plutocrat. 


The Cow in the Picture 


But it is perfectly certain that the great 
bulk of investment in railroads, for ex- 
ample, is held by a large number of persons 
who belong in the middle brackets of the 
income tax. Every now and then some 
notably rich man dies and his estate is 
inventoried for inheritance-tax purposes. 
Twenty-five years ago railroads were the 
source of some of our biggest fortunes, and 
railroad securities were one of the rich man’s 
chief resources for investment. Having 
that in mind, the most striking general fact 
about these plutocratic inventories is the 
small proportion of railroad paper in them. 

William K. Vanderbilt, whose grandfather 
and father developed the New York Central 
system and who was intimately associated 
with the management of that system dur- 
ing his active life, left an estate which in- 


| ventoried last year at $54,000,000, of which 


$31,000,000 was in railroad investments. 
That is nearly 60 per cent of the total, but 
no other big estate in recent years shows 
anything like so high a proportion of rail- 
road stocks and bonds. William Rockefeller 
left property valued at $102,000,000, of 
which less than $5,000,000 was railroad 
paper—and $44,000,000 was tax-free bonds. 

Plutocracy nowadays is not making its 
money in railroads and is not investing very 
much in them. New York savings banks 
hold $400,000,000 of railroad paper, and 
that, I believe, is more than the present 
railroad investments of all our notable 
plutocrats taken together. But if you are 
going to attack railroads, there is a great 
emotional advantage in talking about them 
as though the Rockefellers and their like 
owned them. In order to secure the de- 
sired dramatic reactions you must blot the 
real investor out of the picture. 

Last summer I witnessed some of the 
filming of a motion picture that dealt with 
certain stirring episodes in American his- 
tory. A pleasant New England hillside 
was selected as the scene of deadly conflict 
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between Liberty, as represented by Amer-. 
ican Continentals, and Tyranny, as incar- 
nated in British redcoats. Setting the 
scene took considerable time; and for, 
humdrum, inartistic, utilitarian purposes | 
this hillside was a pasture. When the. 
director was ready to signal for the carnage | 
to begin it was discovered that a plump. 
bay cow, of incurably placid and pacific 
mien, was browsing far out in the range of 
the camera. 

Of course it was necessary to get that cow 
out of sight before the smoke and fire and 
bloodshed started. So the political artist, 
in setting his oratorical scene for the bloody 
charge of Wall Street’s railroads upon a 
thin, ragged line of heroic farmers, must 


take great care to keep the actual railroad | 
investor out of sight. If his audience say | 
that cow in the picture they would simply | 


laugh. : 


One reason for the investors’ low and > 
negligible political state arises from the cir- | 
cumstance that in this country almost no- 
body is just an investor and nothing else, _ 
The year 1921 is the latest period for whieh | 
detailed returns of the income tax are ayail- _ 
able at this writing. In that year personal | 


income to the amount of $23,000,000,000 
was reported to the Government, and 


$18,000,000,000, or about 77 per cent of | 
this total income, was derived from what | 


the Treasury Department calls personal 


services—that is, from salaries, wages, 
commissions, fees, individual and partner- | 


ship business profits, and the like. Either 


the income was earned by the man’s per- | 
sonal exertions, with little or no capital, or | 


the man and his capital worked together, as 
in the case of a farmer working his own farm 
or a merchant managing his own store. 


Only $5,000,000,000, or 23 per cent of the | 
total income, was derived from the owner- | 


ship of property aside from personal exer- 


tions—that is, from rent, interest and 


dividends. 


Sources of Our Incomes 


If 23 per cent, as the share derived ex- — 
clusively from ownership of property—that | 
is, from investments—strikes you as sur- | 
prisingly low, you must remember that > 


nearly 80 per cent of the net total consists | 
of incomes of not more than $10,000 a year. | 
But it should be remembered also that the © 


Treasury’s classification of dividends as in- 


come derived from ownership of property, | 
detached from personal service, is an arbi- | 
In a great many cases the | 


trary one. 
dividend receiver is a working manager in 


the concern. In fine, the investor pure and | 


simple—the man,who sits back at his ease 
and lives out of his safe-deposit box—draws 


but a very small portion of the yearly in- | 


come of the country. The great bulk of 
that income goes to people who are, in one 
way or another, at work. 

Taking incomes between $10,000 and 
$20,000 a year, 31 per cent of the total is de- 
rived from investments and 69 per cent 
from personal service. Of incomes from 


$250,000 to $300,000 a year, 62 per cent of — 
the total comes from rent, interest and divi- | 
dends, and 38 per cent from personal serv- | 
ice. But in that bracket 51 per cent of the | 


total comes from dividends where there is 


very often a large element of personal serv- | 


ices, and only 11 per cent from rent and 


interest. The larger the income, the greater | 


the proportion that comes from owner- 


ship or investment—principally from divi- | 


dends—but all the way through the element 
of personal exertion is mixed in. 
There really is no class of investors pure 


and simple. Those who come under that | 
description are too few to form a class. | 
Broadly, every investor is also something | 


else—lawyer, doctor, engineer, business ex- 
ecutive, and so forth. The investment 
interest is so dispersed and mixed up that 
politics takes no account of it. 

But another reason for its ineffectual 


state lies in the unfortunate fact that the — 


great bulk of investors belong in the middle 


of the row, and how often do you ever hear — 


politics opening its head about people in 
the middle of the row? Offhand, I do not 
recall any such phenomenon of late. You 
will hear endless political discussion about 
people along the bottom of the row and 


about people along the top—especially — 
about people along the top. At any time 
except in the rush of a closing session you — 
can get two days’ debate out of Congress | 
by mentioning that a lawyer whom the > 
President has nominated for a public office 
was once retained by a bank in which the © 
Rockefellers are stockholders. Probably — 
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O MEN IN INDUST 


Tight! Johns-Manville 
mnolithic Baflle Walls are 
id heat-tight walls. They 
lect the maximum of hot 
es roundabout through the 
yes. Johns-Manville Heat 
eatment of boiler settings 
th refractory cements and 
ler wall coating, gives good 
lers the chance at efficiency 
it they deserve. 


Automatic! Johns-Manville 
al Rings, for packing rods 
d plungers, eliminate most 
the friction that scores the 

and uses up power. They 
ck only when packing is 
cessary and then release the 
q for easy return—a great 
ving in power. 
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HE difference between high 

and low costs in your power 
plant is only a stone’s throw. The 
stone is Asbestos. 


In a hundred and 
one places throughout 
your plant, the prod- 
ucts of this marvelous, 
fibrous rock can save 
power and money. 


Products of Asbestos 


Bringing down the cost curve 
with a piece of rock—Asbestos 


weave it, felt it or mould it with 
various materials so that its unique 
properties may perform most efh- 
ciently in your plant. 
The result isa group 
of packings, insula- 
tions, high tempera- 
ture cementsand allied 
products that make 
new low levels of 
economy possible. 


cut fuel losses. They 
resist wear and tear. 


Asbestos as it comes from the 
mine. These soft-looking, silky 
fibres are really fibres of ever- 
lasting rock — infinitely slender. 


Johns- Manville 
products of Asbestos 


JOHNS- 


They prevent shut- 
downs. Three factors that actually 
determine the price you pay for 
power and maintenance. 

To employ Asbestos in these 
valuable services is the work of 
Johns-Manville. We spin it, 


SAVE 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Asbestos 


‘and ity allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 


ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


PREVENTION 


are lowering cost 
curves in thousands of places of in- 
dustry. A few of the ways that they 
can lower your cost curve are shown 
on this page. 

Consult with a Johns-Manville 
sales engineer. 


POWER 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Economical! Johns-Manville 
Service Sheet is a dense but 
resilient sheet to pack joints 
against all kinds of service. 
Service Sheet costs only a 
little more than cheaper sheets 
with service limitations. For 
this slight premium you insure 
against the blowout which 
brings the costly shut-down. 


Strength! Johns-Manville 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted In- 
sulation is built up like a book 
in laminated form. This not 
only means extraordinary du- 
rability but also highest efh- 
ciency because of the tremen- 
dous number of dead air cells 
between layers. The lowest- 
cost-per-year insulation, 
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of the Reasons 


Why 
Durham-Duplex Blades 


give a Priceless Shave 


HEN a man opens his fresh 
package of DurRHAm- 
Duptex Blades he beholds 
the finest example of sanitary 
and protective wrapping that 
modern ingenuity can provide. 


Each blade is suspended on 
tabs, protecting the keen edges 
from any contact until they 
are ready for use. 


Hermetically sealed waxed 
paper and outside wrappers 
insure cleanliness and preserve 
their wonderful temper. 


When DurHam- Duptex 
Blades “pass inspection” at the 
factory they are as nearly per- 
fect as modern skill can make 
them. Preserving them in this 
way is one reason why each 
blade is translated into many 
comfortable shaves— priceless 
to more than twelve million 
men today. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Facroriges:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
you could get a month’s investigation by 
asserting that Morgan played golf with 
members of the Federal Reserve Board on 
the very day before the discount rate was 
raised. 

People along the top of the row will never 
suffer from lack of attention. But make it 
known that about a million J. Smiths, hav- 
ing yearly incomes that range from $4000 
to $25,000 a year yearn for some reduction 
of wartime taxation, and what attention 
will be paid to that? If you read the news- 
papers you know the answer. All the same, 
the case is worth a brief review because it so 
well illustrates my theme: 

In 1921 aggregate income reported by 
persons whose incomes were $100,000 a 
year and up came to $463,000,000. In that 
year total ordinary revenues of the Federal 
Government came to $5,500,000,000. It 
follows then that if the Government had 
confiscated total incomes of $100,000 and 
more—levied a flat 100 per cent tax on all 
brackets of $100,000 and up; not only 
levied it but collected it, which is a quite 
different proposition—the yield would have 
amounted to less than 9 per cent of its 
budget, and it would still have had to find 
91 per cent of its revenues in other quarters, 
which means that the nonplutocratic popu- 
lation would have had to dig up that 91 per 
cent in some shape or other. 


The Heavy Payers of Surtaxes 


But without having actually counted the 
lines in the Congressional Record, I should 
guess that about 91 per cent of the tax dis- 
cussion in Congress focused upon those 
upper brackets. The people at the top of 
the row—who, if the Government took 
their entire incomes, would meet only 9 per 
cent of the bill—got most of the attention. 
People in the middle of the row got little 
honest attention. But nobody proposed 
taking 100 per cent of the upper incomes. 
The whole long wrangle concerned itself 
with less than 20 per cent—that is, with 
whether the highest surtax should be 25 
per cent or 45 or some figure in between. 

The Treasury Department found that 
wartime taxation, maintained five years 
after the end of the war, was bringing the 
Government asurplus of about $310,000,000 
a year above its expenditures. Secretary 
Mellon thereupon proposed to reduce taxes 
to about the extent of this surplus.. The 
Treasury Department has all the figures 
and a competent corps of experts, who 
worked out a carefully adjusted and bal- 
anced scheme of tax reduction to achieve 
this end. This scheme was open to objec- 
tion at only three points: First, it was 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who happens to be a very rich man; sec- 
ond, it was necessarily a Republican 
scheme, and in the eyes of professional 
Democrats that was enough to damn it; 
third, it proposed that the highest surtax 
should be 25 per cent instead of 50 per cent, 
as under the old law. 

Political strategy immediately seized 
upon the last point, merging the two 
others into it. The highest surtaxes, of 
course, apply to the biggest incomes; hence 
a plutocratic Secretary of the Treasury was 
trying to lighten the taxes of his pluto- 
cratic friends and a corrupt Republican 
Party was abetting him in that nefarious 
undertaking. Now we have detailed 
income-tax statistics for six years. These 
statistics show conclusively that the Secre- 
tary’s plutocratic friends didn’t need any- 
body tolighten their taxesforthem; already, 
without any aid from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, they were progressively lightening 
their own income taxes to the vanishing 
point. 

In 1916 more than 66 per cent of all sur- 
taxes were paid by persons reporting in- 
come of $300,000 a year or more. In 1917 
such persons paid 46 per cent of the total 
surtaxes; in 1918, 33 per cent; in 1919, 30 
per cent; in 1920, 22 per cent; in 1921, 
only 20 per cent. 

In 1916 there were 1296 reported in- 
comes of $300,000 and more, the aggregate 
of such incomes being $992,000,000. In 
the boom year 1919 the number of incomes 
of $300,000 and up, and the aggregate of 
such incomes, showed a very slight increase 
over the earlier year. With that excep- 
tion, the number of incomes in this class 
and their total amount progressively de- 


| creased year after year, until in 1921, only 
| 246 such incomes were reported and their 


total amount was $153,000,000, or only 
ae one-sixth what it had been five years 
before. 


EVENING POST 


Net personal income of all classes re- 
ported to the Government for taxation was 
almost exactly the same in 1921 as in 1919; 
but net income in the $300,000 and up class 
was but little more than one-third as much 
in 1921 as in 1919. In other words, this 
progressive decrease of big incomes re- 
ported for taxation goes on irrespective of 
fluctuating business conditions from year 
to year. As I mentioned above, the rule is 
that the bigger the income the greater will 
be that portion of it which is derived from 
dividends and interest. In 1916 all classes 
of income-tax payers reported the receipt 
of dividends and interest to the amount of 
$3,217,000,000. In 1921 all classes of 
income-tax payers reported dividends and 
interest to the amount of $4,167,000,000— 
a healthy growth. But in 1916 income-tax 


. payers in the $300,000 and up class re- 


ported receipt of dividends and interest to 
the amount of $700,000,000, while in 1921 
the same class of income-tax payers re- 
ported receipt of dividends and interest to 
the amount of only $150,000,000. 

Everybody with two eyes knows there has 
been no such Saint Bartholomew Massa- 
cre of plutocrats in this country as the 
above figures would indicate. Undoubt- 
edly there are as many very rich men in the 
country now as there were in 1916, and the 
aggregate of their wealth is as great. But 
they have been steadily and gracefully 
fading out of the income-tax returns. The 
existence of $12,000,000,000 of wholly tax- 
free bonds assists them to do that. For 
example, William Rockefeller, made his 
money in Standard Oil. Those stocks still 
pay handsome dividends. . But his estate 
showed only $7,000,000 invested in Stand- 
ard Oil stocks, and $44,000,000 invested in 
wholly tax-free bonds. 

But there are a lot of other perfectly legal 
ways of fading out—as by dividing up a big 
fortune into trusts, investing in real estate 
and letting profits accumulate, passing an 
income through several corporations and 
the like. With an income tax that ran up to 
58 per cent, including normal rate and sur- 
tax, it is safe to say that no man with a big 
income made any sort of business deal 
without calculating how it would effect his 
income-tax return. = 


A Matter of Arithmetic 


The Secretary of the Treasury studied 
this problem from the point of view of 
government revenue and applied plain busi- 
ness horse sense to it. No intelligent busi- 
ness man, handling an article of common 
use, seeks the highest price which he can 
possibly get in certain cases. He seeks the 
price which will yield him the greatest 
profit. A relatively low price and many 
sales will be more profitable than a rela- 
tively high price with few sales. So Secre- 
tary Mellon proposed, by reducing the 
premium on tax evasion, to bring more big 
incomes back into the tax returns. It was 
plain business sense, as a very simple illus- 
tration will show: 

Ti Mr. Rockefeller had invested his 
$100,000,000 fortune in Standard Oil Pre- 
ferred, he would have received yearly divi- 
dends of 7 per cent; but after the first 
$1,000,000 of income that would have been 
subject to a total income tax of 58 per cent, 
which would take four dollars in taxes out 
of every seven dollars of income. In other 
words, the net return on his oil stock would 
have been 3 per cent, and a tax-free 4 per 
cent bond was a better investment. But if 
the total income tax was reduced to 31 per 
cent, as Mellon proposed, the net return on 
Standard Oil Preferred would be about 5 
per cent and a 4 per cent tax-free bond 
would not be the better investment. 

For people in the middle of the row the 
important point is that under the Mellon 
plan Rockefeller would be paying some in- 
come tax. Judging by the returns for 1916, 
when. there was a low surtax, he would be 
paying a good deal. Somebody has got to 
pay. If Congress devises a scheme under 
which Rockefeller doesn’t, then you and I 
will. But a majority in Congress waved 
that aside. 

Finally, after tax revision had been 
kicked all around the political arena, the 
conferees agreed upon a compromise by 
which the highest surtax was fixed at 40 
per cent. But the Mellon plan had been 
carefully worked out by experts so as to 
reduce the Treasury surplus. In the kick- 
ing around through both Houses of Con- 
gress and conference it was considerably 
knocked out of shape. According to expert 
calculation, when the bill was passed it 
would result in a Treasury deficit. 


I believe that every experienced obser: 
of events in the United States will ag 
that a most extraordinary phenomenon ;, 
peared in the political field in the late fa] 
1923. As far back as I can remember go 
body has always been talking earneg! 
about the waste of public money at Wa’, 
ington, and at the state capitals. Sena! 
Aldrich long ago created a temporary fi 
ter by expressing an opinion that ab 
one-third of the money spent by the Fi, 
eral Government was sheer waste. Tt/ 
President Taft attracted some passing py 
lic attention and interest by appointiny 
commission to investigate and recomme 
economies. Somebody has always be 
talking about it. Without doubt there || 
always been a general, but vague, impr. 
sion that economy in government was 
most proper subject to talk about. — 

But last fall an extraordinary revolut) 
occurred. A report issued not long ago 
the Department of Commerce shows ¢}! 
in the preceding year the people of j 
United States paid $7,428,749,000 in Fi, 
eral and local taxes, which would come t| 
trifle more than $300 a year for the aver: 
family. Undoubtedly the shoe was pin)! 
ing. And when Secretary Mellon came! 
with a proposal for tax reduction it n 
with a popular response which flabb_ 
gasted many an experienced politician. 1! 
once, without doubt, the public was | 
tually aroused by this threadbare subje) 
The demand for tax reduction was so gi 
eral and insistent that Congress—dee} 
as a considerable portion of that body 
gretted the necessity—was obliged to tz: 
up the subject and to promise relief. 


— 


The Indignation of Congress | 


You may remember that some people 
Congress were so indignant over this ine! 
venient reversal of form, and so at loss | 
account for the indubitable fact that p. 
ple were really concerned over the amo. 
of money taken out of their pockets, tl: 
they proposed an official investigation | 
see whether there wasn’t some kind 
witchcraft behind it. 

The public was actually demanding | 
duction of taxation! Congress at length: 
mitted the stern fact, and promised | 
yield to it. | 

Finally, as noted above, it enacted) 
tax-revision bill. At the same time it pas: f 
over the President’s veto a soldier’s bor: 
bill entailing an expenditure of more th| 
$2,000,000,000, and it was saved by oi} 
one vote in the Senate from passing 01} 
the President’s veto an increase in Ci! 
War pensions that would have cost so: 
$400,000,000 more. 

Such, in the net, is Congress’ response) 
this public clamor for lower taxes. It | 
be assumed that members of Congre| 
taking them by and large, are very yw) 
acquainted with their constituents a} 
with the manner in which public opini 
operates in their respective regions. Assu! 
ing that, one is fairly forced to the mel: 
choly conclusion that in the opinion — 
Congress, which ought to know, the Am! 
ican public is composed mainly of idi} 
who can be made to believe that a $2,00' 
000,000 and more increase in liabilities 
genuine economy. i 

But Congress may not think so poorly 
that of the public in general. It may he 
made up its astute mind that this loud ¢/ 
for tax reduction comes very largely fra 
or is very largely inspired by, the peo 
along in the middle of the row—the ki 
who save their money and invest it | 
pieces of paper; the goats, in short. | 
likely Congress says to itself private, 
“This tax-reduction noise is only a ble, 
There is no punch behind it.’’ 

Congress, remember, is elected by abo 
25 per cent of the voters of the count 
An interesting compilation recently ma’ 
by the National Security League sho: 
that, by and large, not much more th: 

/ 


half the population entitled to vote rea 
goes to the polls. In 1922, for example, thi 
were warm senatorial contests in Mas: 
chusetts, Iowa and Minnesota. Lal 
winning in Massachusetts, got 22 per A 
of the total possible vote. Brookhart, w 
ning in Iowa, got 29 per cent of the possil 
vote. Shipstead, winning in Minnesota, ¢ 
26 per cent of the possible vote. 

Many careful politicians therefore sv 
tract 50 per cent from the investor on ¢ 
count of general apathy, or 40 per cent } 
account of his lack of organization, or 30 
cent on account of his rooted party affil 
tions, and arrive at the conclusion that 
may safely be given the air. ay 
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*T did not know that,”’ he said slowly. 
“ut there is no hurry. I shall not be ready 
fca day or two, and he may be back soon.” 

Then Marjorie May came onto the 
yanda. She saw her mother’s face and 
sipped, wide-eyed. 

‘Mother ——” 

Virs. Merlehurst, moving into the house, 
sbped her arm about the girl as she went, 
wispering to her. 

-?rosper was left alone, staring thought- 
fly across the garden. After a little his 
lis moved as he spoke softly, like one 
saking to himself. But it was only a 
gotation from the pyramid that he was 
eating: 

‘They that make a graven image are all 
sthem vanity; and their delectable things 
sill not profit.” 

From inside the house, somewhere over- 
rad, he could hear the murmur of women’s 
vices, and once, faintly, a low sobbing. 
\vs. Merlehurst was telling Marjorie May 
2 news which Prosper, forestalling the 
‘icials, had broken to her. He stiffened a 
‘tle at that last sound; for few men were 
re susceptible or more easily moved by 
“men’s sorrows than Mr. Fair. But his 
»e had hardened, his lips tightened, and 
s eyes were brightened and ominous—like 
‘ight steel. 

Presently Marjorie May came to him 
ere, very quiet and thoughtful. She 
yuld not let him get up, but settled on the 
m of his chair. 

“Mother has told me the news that you 
ought, Prosper. Please don’t think that 
am hard and unkind if I do not seem to 
ffer so much as mother; only, you see, 
vas little when my father went away, and 
is a long time ago, and mother has been 
erything for me all my life. But it has 
en a terrible blow for her—the worst she 
is ever had. She always hoped in her 
art that my father would come back here 
the end, glad to be forgiven and grateful 
id content to live quietly here at last.” 
She paused a moment. 

“Tt is so sad. Mother has been most 
eet and good and so pretty all her life, 
id yet somehow she has had so much sor- 
w. It doesn’t seem quite fair. Dozens of 
en have been in love with mother, and 
t out of all that love she was not fortu- 
tte enough to find a little happiness. 
ter all, my father did ruin her life—and 
‘is only a dim memory to me. I cannot 
etend to be crushed. But I can look after 
id take care of mother, and I have per- 
aded her just to rest quietly today in her 
m room.° So I have two patients for 
day, you see. And it was so kind of you 
tell her the news before somebody with 
) tact came in to tell her and question 
r. But you are always tactful and wise, 
osper.”’ 

“And you are a brave and sensible and 
vel-headed Marjorie May,” said Prosper, 
ther earnestly for him. She flushed a 
tle, looking across the garden in the di- 
ction of Kern Castle. 

“Do you think it grasping and avaricious 
me to feel rather sorry because now Lord 
em is coming back I shall never have 
ern Castle after all?” 

Prosper shook his head—carefully, for he 
hed everywhere. 

“Why, of course not! They have let you 
lieve for years that it would be yours, 
id you were meant for a castle. Who 
lows? Perhaps some day you may yet 
ve one of your own.”’ 

Marjorie May laughed rather ruefully. 
“Oh, I have several of those already— 
me in Spain and some in the air.” 

She slipped off the chair arm. 

“I am going to see about lunch for my 
tients now,” she said, and did so. 


KX 


JROSPER, lunching with Marjorie May 
in the dark-paneled, old-fashioned din- 
g room of Mavisholme, discovered only 
i@ cause for regret about that simple 
netion. He found himself a trifle irked 
cause it was not like the meal which a 
azing donkey gets—one only per diem, 
it one which lasts from sunrise to sunset. 
ot that he was hungry, but because it was 
good to sit facing a girl who looked as 
sh and sweet as one of the roses with 
nich she had jeweled the room. 

They talked a good deal—softly, almost 
urmuring, for fear of disturbing Mrs. 
erlehurst, who, at silent war with a real 
sturbance, upstairs, would hardly have 
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heard them if they had shouted. And as 
they talked, ever the conviction subtly grew 
in the heart of Prosper Fair that here in this 
minute village of Kern he had found a pearl 
of price. It seemed to him that she was as 
lovely in her spirit as in her face and form. 
She was quick-witted and of kindly dispo- 
sition, generous, honest and compassionate. 
One who, like Prosper, is oneself not wholly 
devoid of these ancient virtues is apt to be 
quick to recognize them in others. He knew 
that she was of a high courage, for she had 
proved that. Her favorite retreat had been 
in a place which few of the more material 
minded cared even to pass swiftly through — 
the sunken garden of Kern. She was coura- 
geous because she was innocent—not, 
perhaps, the most difficult form of courage, 
but the sweetest, and certainly the most 
fitting for Marjorie May. 

He believed she could be angry—indeed, 
he had no doubt at all that some such spec- 
tacle as that of a beer-inflamed carter ear- 
nestly endeavoring to help his horse climb 
a hard hill by semiflaying it with a large 
whip would arouse a white fury in Marjorie 
May that would leave her unsettled for 
days—and certainly would cause the carter 
to wonder at life in general and pretty girls 
in particular for months. 

He listened to her views on things and 
he perceived that she believed in much 
which a progressive world has tacitly agreed 
to regard as obsolete lumber. She believed 
in knight-errantry, manners, chivalry, cour- 
tesy, mercy, giving what one would have 
liked to keep, or self-denial, self-control, and 
charity—above all, charity—queer old- 
fashioned things like that. 

Prosper saw that it was hardly possible 
for her to avoid unhappiness. Like her 
mother before her, she possessed the best 
of everything that Nature could bestow on 
her except the chance of being happy. He 
was a very sentimental man, was Mr. Pros- 
per Fair, even if he did thoroughly under- 
stand those jolly little aids to civilization, 
the gas mask, the half-arm jab, the six-shot 
automatic, and so forth—and that was 
curious, for he belonged to a class which is 
not prone to sentimentality. 

Therefore, his solution to the problem of 
Marjorie May had to do with sentiment, 
even though not ‘excessively sentimental. 
He decided that she must be well and truly 
married off as soon as possible, to a good 
fellow who would take care of her—cherish 
her in fact. Himself, for example. 

“You are smiling,’ said Marjorie May, a 
little doubtfully. 

“Yes,’’ admitted Prosper. 

“Please, why?”’ 

“Because I am happy, Marjorie May.” 

She nodded, her eyes bright. 

“Yes, that is a splendid reason for 
smiling. I do that sometimes.” 

“Do you, though? Are you happy now, 
Marjorie May?” 

She confessed she was—almost under her 
breath, a little guiltily. So they smiled at 
each other, until a sudden spasm reminded 
Mr. Fair that he was not wholly himself; 
and, a second later, a maid announced that 
a man named Cass had desired her to in- 
form Mr. Fair that he, Cass, was reporting 
at the back door. 

Prosper desired very much to see the 
worthy Cass, for he had a little training to 
bestow upon the mate of the late Major 
Merlehurst. So he arose and, reluctantly 
excusing himself to Marjorie May, issued 
forth to hold converse with his new retainer. 

It was in a quiet corner of the garden, 
well out of earshot of the house, that Pros- 
per, giving his little lesson, gleaned almost 
the last bit of information—for so he pre- 
ferred, not unreasonably, to describe those 
overworked things usually called clews— 
he required concerning the problem of 
Kern. 

“T want you to tell me in as few and con- 
cise—though less incarnadined—words as 
if you were conversing officially on a bar- 
rack square, all you know concerning the 
reasons why Major Merlehurst separated 
himself from his wife years ago, Cass,” 
announced Prosper quietly, and settled 
himself to listen. 

Mr. Cass looked a little uneasy, reflected 
a moment, then cleared his throat. 

“T’ll tell you the truth, for it can’t hurt 
the major now, and if it does anybody any 
good, all the better.” 

He talked crisply for ten minutes, at the 
end of which time Prosper knew that, in 
Cass’ opinion, Merlehurst could have lived 


happily with no wife on earth for long. He 
was a man who should never have married. 
He could neither be unselfish, considerate, 
sanely sober, nor faithful. He had a vile 
temper, he was a crazy spendthrift and he 
was not straight. He had been handsome 
and plausible and as picturesquely dashing 
as any other cavalry officer—more so, in- 
deed. But his home life had almost ceased 
to exist long before he made the mistake of 
being found out in more than one crooked 
little affair, mainly to do with racing and 
steeplechasing, though he had not disdained 
some queer work hand in hand with a 
money lender who had mauled the resources 
of one or two subalterns of the regiment 
rather too clawfully. At the period he had 
been invited by his colonel to send in his 
papers, Just about as quickly as he could 
lay hands on them, his wife was to him 
rather less like a wife than a landlady. 

“T’ll say this—he was a fool to himself — 
mad, for his wife was a lady like—like a 
princess, sir,” said Mr. Cass. “I’ve never 
set eyes on a lovelier woman than the 
major’s wife in any place, in any country, 
and in my capacity of a troop sergeant 
major of the Dragoon Guards I’ve set eyes 
on a few,’’ he added pensively. ‘But 
nothing—nobody—to touch Mrs. Merle- 
hurst. There were dozens of ’em worshiped 
her; but the major was blind and—mad. 
No, just naturally wild. There’s plenty like 
it, bad luck to it. 

“After the row with the colonel there 
was another row at home—about the very 
Lord Kern that’s missing from here, sir. I 
don’t know the truth—except the regi- 
mental gossip then, and bits that the major 
let out now and then since—but it seems 
that the major found out that Mrs. Merle- 
hurst had accepted a present from this Lord 
Kern—some wonderful emeralds, it was, 
the Kern emeralds, so-called. She denied it 
from first to last. That annoyed the major, 


not so much—being, as I said, wild—be- | ; 


cause she had the emeralds as because she 
wouldn’t sell ’em and give him something 
to make a fresh start. He was flat broke, 
sir, and owed thousands. Well, he never 
got either money or emeralds out of her, 
and there was a bad quarrel—a wicked 
quarrel, you may say. The major cleared 
out, left her and the little girl—that would 
be Miss Marjorie—her mother over again, 
sir—to look after themselves. He lived on 
his wits for a few years—race courses. They 
called him the Toff Bookie, until he was 
barred by the police. Soon after I was broke 
for drink—and something else which was a 
black lie that only an educated accountant 
could have fought against—I met the major, 
and we kind of drifted along together, living 
anyhow; mostly, towards the end, on that 
blasted guitar I stole from outside a pawn- 
shop in Burslem—the pottery town in the 
Midlands.” 

‘A’ guitar in Burslem!’’ said Prosper 
absently. ‘‘But that’s impossible!” 

Mr. Cass glanced at him, hurt. 

“T got it there, sir,’ he insisted; but 
Prosper had forgotten his small joke about 
the potter’s paradise. ; 

“T see—I see,”’ he said.. ‘And that’s all 
you know?” He thought for a moment. 
“Tf Major Merlehurst had chanced to find 
money in Kern, would he have gone back 
to his wife, do you think?” 

Cass shook his head. 


“Quite so,’ said Prosper. “He really 
had gone to the bad.” 
“Absolutely! I—I’m no saint; -but he 


could leave me standing still—at some 
things.”’ 

“Yes? Well, you’ve got another chance, 
Cass. He hasn’t. That may be why you 
were left standing still.” 

He looked steadily at the man. 

“A Turkish lady—a sultana, I believe— 
once asked a Spanish don named Juan this 
question: ‘Christian, canst thou love?’— 
if the late Lord Byron wrote the truth, that 
is. I have always regarded that as an un- 
necessary and superfluous question, even 
as I regard the question I intend to ask 
you—namely, sergeant major, canst thou 
lie?” 

“T can, sir,” stated Cass equably. 

“Then listen to me. Mrs. Merlehurst 
presently will ask you exhaustively about 
her husband. I want you to convey to her 
that he had long repented of his treatment 
of her, that he loved her still, that he ear- 
nestly believed she still would love him, 
and that he was coming to end his days 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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her, perfectly, serenely, and blindly 

sident that she would welcome him. 

.t is in order to help her towards some of 

, happiness which has been denied her. 

) you understand?” 

I do, sir.” 

Can you do it?” 

I can, sir.” 

Excellent, Cass! At the right time, do 

nd it may be that you will have done a 

«er thing for yourself than you know.” 

Very good, sir.” 

‘You don’t mind being a thoroughpaced, 

.-and-out liar in order to assure a little 

-piness to a lady who has deserved—but 

—a great deal of it, Cass?” 

Mind, sir? No, I’m proud of it!” 

‘rosper’s eyes twinkled. 

‘I believe that you and I are going to 

-on together, Cass,” he stated. 

‘olitely, Cass hoped so; and then, greatly 

sted by Plutus, they went into matters 

ywdinary routine concerning the camp, 

- so forth. This done, Prosper crawled 

‘ke to the veranda and Marjorie May, 

ring the liar to tack, as it were, in the 
g until called upon. Which was speed- 

for wise Marjorie promptly announcing 


. mother that ‘‘the man who was 


yer’s friend”’ was now available, Mrs. 
rlehurst. appeared with rather pitiful 
denness, dry-eyed, but pale and a little 
mulous. She was introduced to Cass and 
h him disappeared for a long talk in the 
eter part of the garden. She reappeared 
sently, her wonderful eyes bright with 
rs, though behind the tears was a sort of 
ypiness. But it was a happiness she was 
‘yet ready to share. She passed into 
house and a moment later Cass reported 
iin to Prosper as Marjorie May followed 
mother to assure herself that all was 


‘The lady was satisfied, sir,” said Cass. 
nd she gave me this.” 

fe passed a crumpled five-pound note 
Prosper. 

‘And you brought it to me, eh, Cass?”’ 
said, considering. 

de felt in his pocket, found a roll of 
es, peeled off a fiancée to the fiver and 
sed the engaged couple back: 

‘Marry them, Cass, and pray for the 
t,” he advised. 

[he ex-guitar torturer flushed—a strange, 
‘ish, unused sort of flush. 
‘T—I ‘guess I didn’t want paying for 
it, sir. I remembered her as a bride, 
\tering to their quarters on a polo pony 
the major’s—years ago.” 

‘Quite so,” said Prosper gently. “Buta 
le real money isn’t going to tarnish that 
ollection, is it?” 

Sass realized, with a species of shock, 
it he had almost become that strange and 
rful wild fowl, a sentimental sergeant 
jor, gulped, took the money, saluted his 
nisalute and headed for the Kern Arms— 
eavalry folk will, particularly when they 
ve sworn off it. 

sitting alone for a little, Prosper consid- 
d that matter of the Kern emeralds. 
is was the second time that emeralds had 
shed their green rays out of the fog of the 
m mystery. The nameless lady found 
Jer the pyramid was notable because of 
» emeralds she wore set in rings and a 
welet, and it was the Kern emeralds 
ich had finally parted the Merlehursts. 
th lots of emeralds were very good. 

it occurred to Prosper to wonder whether 
»emeralds found on the dead lady were, 
any twist of chance, the same emeralds 
those which Mrs. Merlehurst had denied 
elving from Lord Kern. 

“But even if they were, what does that 
ve?’’ he asked himself—and was an- 
ared almost instantly. 

Mrs. Merlehurst had stepped out to the 
anda. She came to him, her eyes intent. 
‘T could not rest without thanking you 
telling that poor fellow, Cass, to be 
ite frank,” she said. “‘He—his story 
’ made a very great difference to me,” she 


But Prosper declared that he deserved 
thanks. He had done nothing, he said; 
thing at all, except to try to help Cass 
ae together a little and to tell the 
th. 


“Ah, you would say that, of course; but 
now how much we owe you—Marjorie 
1 I,” she said. 

Prosper’s face grew serious. 

‘If you feel that—there is no need to 
lit at all, but if you do, and desire to 
y or overpay your debt, will you answer 
one question—no, two questions?” 
“Why, of course!” 


THE SATURDAY 


“They are to do withsome emeralds ue 
Prosper paused. She nodded, speaking 
softly. 


“Yes, I understand. I will answer.” 

“The Kern emeralds. Lord Kern offered 
them to you—years ago—when he was in 
love with you?” 

Her face was white. 

“Yes; to help tempt me to divorce my 
husband. I declined them, naturally. 
Though, as Cass has told you, my husband 
believed I had accepted them, and was 
keeping it secret from him.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand. That was a 
tragic mistake for Major Merlehurst to 
make,” said Prosper swiftly. ‘“‘But it is 
past now—forgiven—soon to be forgotten.” 

“There was another question, Mr. Fair?” 

“Yes, if you will give me leave. Do you 
know what became of the emeralds after 
you declined them?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Yes. But I did not learn it until some 
years after my husband’s mistake and Lord 
Kern’s disappearance, and then quite by 
chance.” 

She paused, thinking. Prosper waited. 

“Let me explain,’ she said. “‘Lord Kern 
originally launched out into his year of ex- 
travagance—mainly for my sake, to meet 
me, and so on. He was in love with me. 
They used to say that I was pretty—in 
those days. I can say that now, so long ago 
it was. Lord Kern believed he could per- 
suade me to divorce my husband. But at 
last I convinced him it was impossible. It 
was then he offered me the emeralds—oh, 
not only the emeralds but anything I cared 
to have. He told me of his great wealth, of 
what it would buy. He tempted me most 
desperately to divorce Geoffrey and marry 
him. He hardly spoke of himself; he 
seemed to pin all his hopes on the power, 
the allurement, of his great fortune. He 
seemed stunned when at last I convinced 
him that it was hopeless. So he went away. 
I never saw him again. But a long time 
after I heard that he had given the emeralds 
to another woman—a woman who had a 
great vogue as a music-hall singer at that 
time. You may have heard of her. She was 
called Niobe Swayne.” 

Niobe Swayne. Prosper’s lips set, for 
the first victim in the sunken garden, Larry 
Calhoun, had married Niobe Swayne, 
though Mrs. Merlehurst did not know that. 
She was watching him. 

“You know, I would like to tell—to ad- 
mit to you that I have sometimes wondered 
whether the emeralds of that poor soul 
found at the pyramid were the Kern emer- 
alds,’’ she said, almost inaudibly; ‘‘and 
whether, by some strange twist of fortune, 
she was Niobe Swayne. But I was half 
afraid. I hated those emeralds. They were 
unlucky—to me. And, as you know, I was 
wicked enough, untrue and mad enough, to 
fear that my husband had killed Lord Kern 
because he believed I had accepted those 
very emeralds. I was afraid to tell anyone 
because of that—for Geoff’s sake.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Yes, I see that. It was most natural. 
But there is no need to be afraid any more. 
And I believe your doubt—your guess— 
was right. The woman with the emeralds 
was Niobe Swayne. She was Calhoun’s 
wife, and the man who killed Calhoun and 
Major Merlehurst killed her also. And 
soon—very soon now—that man will be 
caught and everything will be over. So 
that there is nothing now for you to worry 
over any more—only just to rest; rest and 
recover.” 

She heard and accepted the absolute con- 
viction in his voice and she was content. 
Obediently she went in to rest and recover, 
as he had said. 

XxXI 

ND now it was borne in on Prosper, as 
“\. he sat, busy-brained, that the time had 
come when the thing grew most urgent and 
grim. He knew the story of Calhoun, of 
Niobe Swayne, of the Merlehursts, and 
enough of the story of Lord Kern to com- 
plete all but a corner of what he had lightly 

called the jigsaw. 

He leaned back with half-closed eyes. He 
was very fond of Marjorie May, but he 
hoped that she would not come out for a 
few moments. He wanted to think, and 
the Marjorie Mays of this world are not, in 
their first bloom, good aids to collected 
thought. It is later.in life that they some- 
times become sharp spurs to furious think- 
ing. 

It seemed to Prosper now that everything 
was drawing into a perfect focus, clear-cut, 
sharply defined, wholly free from fog. He 
knew that Lord Kern, at his zenith as a 
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miser, had fallen in love with Rose Merle- 
’ hurst, the neglected wife of a rake—so 
cruelly in love that he had abandoned his 
hoarding and begun to spend his great 
accumulation in the hope of attracting her 
to himself and of doing that which most 
women in her situation very reasonably and 
with perfect justification would have done— 
that is, divorcing her worthless husband. 
He had, as it were, taken her up to a high 
place and spread out before her a vision of 
all that a million pounds would buy. 

‘All this will I give thee, the power and 
the glory; if thou wilt worship me all shall 
be thine,” murmured Prosper to the bees 
busy among the flowers. ‘“‘It was not 
wholly original—it has been said before. 
Nevertheless, it is, in effect, what Lord 
Kern said to Mrs. Merlehurst. But incom- 
prehensively enough, she loved the man 
who had treated her as a village idiot may 
treat a beautiful flower he has found, and 
she refused to free herself. She even con- 
trived at last to make him see that she 
meant it—that his great, his glittering pos- 
sessions were useless to win him the only 
thing he desired—this beautiful and sweet- 
natured woman to be his wife. He realized 
it at last; and so, being eccentric—and 
Lord knows that is a common complaint 
among the aristocracy, dry-rotten with it, 
as they are—he abandoned everything. 
But he was not quite eccentric enough to 
take his fortune out to sea and throw it 
overboard.” 

He rolled and lit a hasty cigarette. 

“The Pyramid of Lead they callit, Plutus 
mine,” he said. ‘‘But they would be more 
accurate if they called it the Pyramid of 
Gold!’”’ He nodded, his eyes dancing. 

“The Pyramid of Gold! For, at a safe 
guess, Lord Kern had buried his hoard and 
erected upon it with his own hands a tomb- 
stone—a monument. And having deeply 
inscribed on that monument those age-old 
truths that had been inscribed not less 
deeply on his heart, he turned his back on it 
all, giving it, after a lapse of time, to the 
child of the woman he loved, so that the 
woman’s husband would be the less likely 
to benefit, and—wandered out into the 
world. 

“Yes, that would be it—that must be it. 
What did he seek—which would take him 
ten years to find, if ever he found it at all?” 

Prosper sat up. 

‘Whatever it was he sought—forgetful- 
ness, balance, sanity, philosophy— he seems 
to have found it. For he is coming on the 
Colossic—coming home, doubtless to re- 
claim his own if he can get here in time. 

“But he has failed to keep his secret. A 
few, by chance or by guile, discovered it— 
Calhoun—Niobe Swayne—the iron-gray 
Merlehurst—and the killer, who guards it 
so bitterly that one is tempted to believe he 
may endeavor to guard it even from its 
owner—from Kern himself! We must look 
into that aspect of it, Plutus.”’ He grinned 
at the dog. “Remind me of that, will you, 
flesh eater?’’ he said. 

A movement by the gate caught his eye. 
He half turned, to see Detective-Inspector 
Garrishe beckoning him. Prosper went 
down to find him greatly perturbed about 
the discovery of a body in the lake. 

“He was found by this man Cass whom 
you seem to have engaged to look after 
your camp, Mr. Fair,” said the detective in 
a low voice. ‘‘And Cass has reported it to 
the police and the body is now at the Kern 
Arms awaiting the inquest. It’s a plain 
ease of suicide. I’m uncomfortable about 
it, somehow. It looks bad—another death 
here, right under my nose. Headquarters’ll 
want to know something. But what puz- 
zles me is this: Cass says that the man found 
in the lake is a Major Merlehurst, husband 
of the lady who lives here—your hostess, 
Mr. Fair—and, moreover, mother of the 
young lady who is—was—going to inherit 
Kern. [ll say to you, though to nobody 
else, that I’m not at all easy in my mind 
about this suicide. It looks queer. If the 
man was somebody else, I could let it go as 
a plain suicide, but it’s got a queer look.” 

Prosper broke in quietly. 

“Cass is right. The man is—was— 
Merlehurst. He went to the dogs and his 
wife hasn’t seen him for years. He was a 
mate of Cass’; they were on the road to- 
gether. They had sunk low. Cass used to 
be in his regiment. Your instinct of 
uneasiness is right, inspector. Soon—in a 
few hours—I will tell you something about 
that suicide; but not yet.” 

Garrishe was surprised. His face dark- 
ened a little. 

“You knew of this suicide this morning 
when I was talking to you at the camp?” 
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“T knew of it yesterday,” explained 
Prosper. ‘‘It was one of the things which 
helped me solve the whole mystery of 
Kern.” 

“Solve—you say you’ve solved the whole 
mystery?” 

“Oh, yes; didn’t I mention it this morn- 
ing?” 

“You conveyed that you were well on 
the way to solving it, but you weren’t quite 
so definite.’ Garrishe’s eyes bored into 
Prosper’s. ‘‘I’ll tell you something, Mr. 
Fair,” he jarred. “If the chief constable 
hadn’t guaranteed to me you were above 
suspicion—and if I hadn’t satisfied myself 
that he was right—I believe I should put 
you where I could keep an eye on you.’ 

“And I think you would be right, Gar- 
rishe,” agreed Prosper readily. ‘But, my 
dear man, don’t take it to heart and don’t 
get blue about it. I will put the murderer 
neatly into your open hands within the 
next few days, and a perfect explanation of 
the whole thing. You will emerge in a 
blaze of glory and promotion will be hurled 
unerringly at your head. Just be patient 
and not sullen. Trust little Prosper and all 
will be well.’’ 

The detective reflected, staring hard into 
the gay, jaunty eyes of “little Prosper.” 

Presently he shrugged, a faint touch of 
envy in his own somber eyes. 

“All right, all right,’’ he agreed reluc- 
tantly. ‘But don’t give him too much 
law. You’re a greyhound all right, Mr. 
Fair; but don’t forget the old lurcher ain’t 
such a bad dog. He cuts the corner where 
the greyhound follows the hare. And your 
sport is my livelihood, don’t forget that.” 

Prosper softened to that instantly. 

“My dear chap, decidedly I won’t forget 
it. I understand perfectly. It’s only a 
question of a day or so.” 

“Very well.” 

Rather reluctantly the detective with- 
drew. 

Then Marjorie May appeared, explaining 
that she had been making a special cream 
coffee cake which they would have for tea 
if the cook—who was by no means wonder- 
ful—did not spoil it; and the rest of that 
afternoon was all for Marjorie May. 

Mrs. Merlehurst appeared—in black— 
at dinner that night, very quiet and kind 
and gentle. Nobody came to bother her 
with demands that she should identify the 
man lying at the Kern Arms. Prosper had 
made that right with the detective and Cass 
had provided all the identification needed. 

But—as happens to many a wanderer— 
Prosper, sitting tranquilly in the long, dim 
dining room, softly lit by shaded candles, 
talking at leisure with these two clear- 
souled women, felt once more that the 
desert was fast losing its charm and that 


«the oasis was good indeed. 


“Tt is good to wander, and there are fine 
adventures and glorious company to be 
found upon the road,” he heard himself 
saying once, his eyes on Marjorie May; 
“vet in the end a man’s heart yearns for his 
own fireside and his own people—to come 
in and sit down and talk with them and to 
rest for a little.’ 

Marjorie May’s eyes were shining like 
stars as she agreed. 

But for a moment Prosper had forgotten 
the man lying at the Kern Arms. 

“And rest—rest is the best of all,” said 
Mrs. Merlehurst in a still voice. She was 
smiling a little; but where Marjorie’s eyes 
were bright with youth, hers were bright 
with tears. 

XXII 

T WAS not until two days after that 

Prosper explored Kern Castle, and he 
chose to do that alone, for he desired to see 
privately what was to be seen before he in- 
spected it again in company with the detec- 
tive and Barisford. Prosper was ever prone 
to plow a lonely furrow. 

He chose the first peep of dawn as the 
hour to start, and he went apparently 
unequipped, even without the gas mask, 
the use of which he had so earnestly recom- 
mended to Garrishe. The early haze still 
hung over the sunken garden as he passed 
noiselessly through, and the dark flanks of 
the pyramid were damp with dew. Prosper 
paused for a moment, studying it. He no 
longer pondered the inscriptions, for there 
was no longer any hidden meaning in them 
to attract his attention. 

It was for something more tangible than 
veiled meanings and obscure significances 
that he was working now, for he had worked 
a little at arithmetic in the privacy of his 
own room on the previous evening, and he 
had arrived at an interesting answer to the 
small sum he had set himself. 
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He had chosen to assume that—allowing 
for the inevitable expansion which every 
large sum of money undergoes as mention 
of it passes from lip to lip—the fortune of 
Lord Kern, nevertheless, was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of a million. The 
Kerns, he knew, had been wealthy in late 
Victorian days; but standards were differ- 
ent at that time. It took much less actual 
hard cash to be a colossally wealthy man in 
those days than it did nowadays, and it 
was unlikely that the Kern fortune had 
exceeded three-quarters of a million when 
the present Lord Kern had inherited it, and 
a miser as a money handler has very differ- 
ent methods from those of a gambler or 
a financier. He takes not the minutest 
fraction of risk, and for this solid safety he 
sacrifices both speed and amount in the 
matter of increasing his accumulation. But 
values had risen and the inexorable opera- 
tion of time had helped Lord Kern. He 
had inherited while still a very young man, 
and twenty years of keenly increasing avar- 
ice—with the exception of that year of 
furious extravagance—must have told a 
tale with a long string of 0’s attached to it. 
Prosper let his estimate go at a total of a 
round million. This, Kern may have hid- 
den in sovereigns—an extremely unlikely 
method. More probably he had converted 
that amount, over a long period of time, 
into pure gold. But gold weighs heavily, 
and until he had worked out his sum Pros- 
per had thought vaguely of the nugget he 
sought as a thick, long slab of sheer gold 
about the size of a gun case. 

But his figures told a different story. 
He had ascertained that a cubic foot of pure 
gold weighs 1205.6 pounds. This from an 
old, dog’s-eared book on metals found at 
the local blacksmith’s. 

Prosper was no slave to figures, and he 
could damn a mere decimal with any man, 
and invariably did so. Also he could gayly 
ignore queer conflicting memories of troy, 
avoirdupois, and even apothecaries’ weight. 

Sixteen honest ounces to an honest pound 
was ever good enough for Prosper, and he 
was perfectly willing to accept the state- 
ment that a cubic foot of gold weighed 
1205.6 pounds. He went further in his 
natural generosity—he cheerfully knocked 
off the .6 for discount. It got in the way of 
the more serious figures—like a Pomeranian 
pup getting mixed up with one’s feet when 
one was running to get near a pack of fox 
hounds. 

He knew in a sketchy sort of way that 
gold was worth four pounds an ounce, or 
thereabouts. 

“So if Kern hid a million in gold, and I 
divide a million by four, that gives me the 
number of ounces he hid. Naturally,” con- 
cluded Prosper. 

This worked out at two hundred and 
fifty thousand ounces. 

“That’s a large number of ounces,” he 
told himself, a little surprised. “Still, 
figures can’t lie.” 

He divided that again by sixteen—to get 
pounds—honest sixteen-ounce ones. None 
of your troy stuff for Prosper—anyway, he 
had forgotten how many- ounces went to 
a troy pound, though he remembered Helen 
of. Which gave him fifteen thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

‘Dividing fifteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five by twelve hundred and five 
surely should give me a rough idea of the 
bulk of gold in cubic feet which, I believe, 
Kern hid.’ He achieved that division— 
roughly. ‘Thirteen cubic feet—almost— 
call it thirteen for luck.’”’ He nodded. 
“Thirteen cubic feet of solid gold,” he 
mused, ‘‘would require thirteen cubic feet 
of space to stow it in. That’s logic, and I 
am better at logic than mathematics—or is 
it mensuration? Not a great space to 
search for, especially when it may be either 
a tunnel or hole thirteen feet long or deep; 
and one foot thick square’’—he smiled at 
the idea of a thick-square hole, but he knew 
what he meant—“‘ or asquare chamber—no, 
cubic—that’s it, a cubic compartment 
about—let me see—about thirteen feet 
square and thirteen feet high.” 

He surveyed the result rather dubiously. 

“Or, in other words, a room thirteen by 
thirteen by thirteen would be required to 
store thirteen cubic feet of gold, which, as 
friend Euclid did not say, is damned silly. 
I’ve made a mistake somewhere. I’d better 
get Marjorie May to work it out. I can 
cook beans and bacon with any man, but 
I can’t cook cubic mathematics.” 

Later investigations conducted in com- 
pany with Marjorie May—who did it amaz- 
ingly in her head, strangely referring to it 
as simple— assured him that thirteen cubic 
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feet of anything—he did not m 
gold—would require a square cha 
about two and a third feet each 
size to accommodate it. 

Simplified then, Prosper decided 
was hunting for a block of gold t 
four inches every way. Not a big block 
less than a steamer trunk—but worth fc 
and a half million dollars. * 

It was with these dimensions in hi 
that he studied the Pyramid of Lea 
mathematically-minded though he n 
be, Prosper had a very clear idea, in 
what he was looking for. He took o 
opened the stoutest blade of a stout 
knife and scored the knife point 
along the base of the pyramid, pro 
a silvery scar at which he peered int 

“‘Lead—of the most leaden kin 
ever seen,’ he murmured. ‘“Hyi 
Kern was not eccentric enough to bl 
gold with lead. Probably that had 
tried and proved before—by other i 
gators.” ‘ 

He checked suddenly, his mind 
back to that wound—through the glo 
in the palm of the nameless lady. 4 

“That might have been caused 
chisel,’ he told himself. “‘She may 
come ‘here with a chisel for the purpo 


her as she stooped. She fell, and as 
wounded her hand with the falling chis 
which presently the killer took away, wi 
such fragments of glass as he could ret: 
But if that is so, she must have 
warm—close to the secret—or he wou 
have killed her then.” 

His lips tightened as a thrill of e 
ment vibrated his nerves. He was, in 
on the track and he knew it. For a fey 
ments longer he remained there, thi 
then quickly made his way into one o 
half-choked yew alleys which would 
him out at the south front of the 
masked castle. 

He found no trouble in effecting a 
trance to that abode of owls, jackdaws al’ 
bats. Many of the windows were bro 
and one—a big leaded window—on t 
ground floor had been moved complet 
probably stolen for sake of the lead 
passing band of the degenerate vagabor 
which in England have succeeded the gen| 
ine Romany. It was through this space | 
he entered. | 

There was no furniture in the huge, ( 
ing, musty-smelling room; but Prosper h 
not expected to see any. He knew | 
everything movable of value had be 
taken away and stored by old Enderby, ac| 
ing on his own initiative. Marjorie | 
was a favorite of the old lawyer and he h 
frankly told Prosper during their ch 
Mavisholme that there had been a a 
deal of extremely valuable furniture 
moved from the Kern town house after ft) 
extravagant year—left there by Lord Ker 

“He gave no instructions as to the di 
posal of this, but it was stupid to let it sti 
there and rot, Mr. Fair. If Marjorie e 
has the castle she may as well have a 
nished castle, I think.” 

“‘T think so, too,’ Prosper had said. _ 

“Especially when among the—um— rs 
ticles in question are pictures worth 
guess—a lawyer’s guess, not a connoisseur 
Mr. Fair—forty thousand pounds,” ¢0 
fided Mr. Enderby. 

“You are a judge of pictures, Mr. ad 
derby?” 

“No; but I am a lawyer,” the old 
had said rather dryly. 

Certainly he had been lawyer enought 
prevent stray cats from making a hon 
among the antiques, bats lairing behind 1 
tapestries, and others of the wild tran 
forming the place from a treasure hou 
into a cavern of rotting and ruined lumbe 
And never had Prosper feared lawyers le 
or liked them more, as, stealing quietl 
about the mildewed halls of Kern, he est 
mated what shrewd old Enderby had dor 
for Marjorie May—assuming that Ei 
Colossic, now droning steadily across 
western ocean, arrived home a little t 
late, legally speaking. oF 

In places he moved ankle deep in it 
year’s dead leaves, blown in through th 
broken windows like fluttering dun motk 
and there were areas of damp, green wit 
woolly fungus. Here and there the splendi 
oak floors were rotting at the edges; th 
brass was green and tarnished, and the dee 
recesses of the carving everywhere wel 
choked by the webs of generations of 
ders. But after the first quick, regretfi 
realization of this ruin and decay, Pro 
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ored all that. He was on a definite quest. 
> had not come here to inventory faded 
‘endors or to survey present dilapida- 
, as he reminded himself at the head of 
ight of steps leading into the damp dark- 
3s of the cellars. 
‘Tt’s a pity, of course; but I am neither 
nossible buyer of the castle nor a house 
ont showing it off. I am just a plain per- 
1 of an inquiring turn of mind in search of 
rteen cubic feet of a metallic element 
it has been prized from time immemo- 
|—gold, in fact,” he said, pulling out his 
ctric torch. ‘“‘But I mislike the flavor of 
sse cellars. Nevertheless as 
Me shrugged and went on slowly, his 
ss active. Two hours’ slow tour of the 
stle had proved wholly profitless, and for 
» time being the cellars were his last hope 
gleaning a clew today. 
But he had not passed down more than 
‘ee or four of the stone steps before his 
‘e grew more tense and his eyes brighter. 
: had observed that the stone steps were 
t entirely as stone steps unused for ten 
ars should be. In the center of the tread 
each step the stone was visible like that 
a step often trodden on. But each step 
the side of the center was dark and dirty 
d damp with a blackish stain. 
“These steps have been used a good deal 
‘ently,’ he murmured. ‘“‘I suppose Gar- 
he noticed that.’ 
But for a long time that was the only dis- 
very he made, except for the fact that 
any wines had been abandoned by Lord 
mn, old Mr. Enderby had evidently ex- 
ided a lawyer’s loving care and protec- 
n to these also, for certainly there was 
t enough to intoxicate a church mouse 
w left in the cellars. : 
Prosper did rather an odd thing when he 
d got an idea of the general plan of the 
y-ceiled vaultlike maze of cellar space. 
: produced and studied carefully a small 
eket compass. 
“Navigation may not be my chief forte,” 
said, aloud, indomitably jestful, “but 
believe I can say that the Pyramid of 
ad lies in that direction.” 
He stared at the disk of blank wall, hoary 
th mildew, illuminated by his torch, 
ich barred his way in “that direction,” 
nt forward and examined it carefully for 
whole length. Except for a thin, hori- 
ntal mark, three feet long, on the mildew, 
d perhaps four feet from the ground, he 
ind nothing; and at first glance that 
irk looked no more than a portion of the 
im of mortar which for some reason had 
t been touched by the damp mildew. 
If he had not been looking for something 
usual about that wall, Prosper would 
ver have given the mark asecond thought. 
it now he peered closely at it and per- 
ved that it was not a mortar line, but a 
arly defined mark on the brick wall. 
ie mortar line was an inch below it. 
“Tf a small shelf had been removed re- 
itly from the wall such a mark might be 
t behind—a line protected by the edge of 
> board from the encroachment of damp 
d dirty mildew—yes,” he said, peering 
se. “But the same would apply to the 
ll space which the shelf brackets had 
vered, and there are no bracket marks, 
r any other marks to indicate how the 
lf was held in position. Shelves do not 
pport themselves on edge against a wall, 
d nobody in his senses would put a shelf 
sre. It was not a shelf.” 
He studied the mark, frowning. 
“Something has been leaning against the 
ll—the edge of a tilted box? But why 
t a box here?”’ 
He chuckled in the gloom. 
“Quite the last place I, personally, should 
‘it for the purpose of tilting a box, peculiar 
ough I may be.” 
His light drooped to the floor as he stood 
ndering, and then he saw something 
€—a minute pinhead gleam, pale yellow 
ainst the dark slab of rough paving stone 
th which the cellar was floored. He 
opped on his knees and with the point of 
| knife extracted the speck of stuff which 
amed from the tiny crevice in the stone 
which it lay. He dropped it on the open 
Im of his left hand and directed the full 
ie of his torch on it. 
It was gold! 
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YROSPER stared, thrilling a little, at the 
yellow fragment. 

“Gold—yes. I suppose this is a little 
w men feel when they first see color in the 
n or a yellow streak in a bit of quartz,” 
said softly. ‘“‘But it was careless to drop 
at tiny nugget here.” 


z 
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He thought for a moment, then drummed 
with his heel on the stone—gently, for each 
gentle, rubber-muffled thud set his still 
shaky nerves cringing. But, nevertheless, 
he tapped hard enough to hear the peculiar 
faint, hollow boom which told him that 
there was space under the slab instead of 
solid earth. 

He knelt again, examining and probing 
the narrow joints of the slab closely; then 
moved to an adjoining slab, the joints of 
which he inspected also. His knife point 
sank easily into the soft blackish earth 
which was the filling of the joints of the 
first slab; but he tried in vain to insert the 
knife point into the joint of the second slab, 
for it was of solid cement, damp and black— 
but cement. He tested several other slab 
joints at random. They were all of cement. 
So he turned his attention to the first slab 
again. 

“Tt’s movable,” he said. ‘‘But how is it 
rendered movable?’’ 

It took him an hour to discover, in spite 
of the broad hint given him by the faint 
line on the cellar wall. He only caught the 
trick of it when, failing to find any visible 
mechanism or sign of mechanism, he sat 
and, resting from his gropings and lighting 
a cigarette, leaned against the wall and 
deliberately thought it out. 

“There’s a hollow under that stone, my 
friend, and I believe it is an accessible 
hollow. But to render it accessible, the 
stone has to be moved. How? It’s too 
heavy to lift, and there’s nothing to grip for 
the purpose of lifting. It does not slide in 
under the wall, as a drawer closes.” 

He stooped to where the base of the wall 
touched the stone, and perceived that there 
was no layer of cement between wall and 


stone. The stone seemed to extend under 
He wall. None other of the floor slabs did 
that. 


“Tt may be pivoted—an iron bar passing 
through the stone crossways, each protrud- 
ing end set in the adjoining slabs on either 
side ee 

He laughed quietly. He knew he had hit 
it, even before he pressed heavily with his 
foot on the slab a few inches from the wall. 
The stone sank a little under his foot, but 
the edge nearest the center of the cellar rose 
slightly. Leaning forward, he caught that 
rising edge with his finger tips. They fitted 
into a groove evidently meant for a finger 
grip. He pulled and the stone swung up 
quite easily. He brought it up. Its edge 
passed through a quarter circle and came 
to rest against the wall, exactly on the line 
mark which clearly it had caused. 

A small pit yawned at his feet. Half a 
dozen steps of clay, banked with rough 
oak boards, led down into the darkness. 
Prosper surveyed the pit with frank dis- 
taste. 

“Am I supposed to adventure into the 
bowels of the earth?” he said plaintively. 
“Tt would seem so. But it is all very un- 
alluring to me, though badgers or rabbits 
would regard it as a very fine hole, indeed.”’ 

He sighed, and without further comment 
descended into the pit, carefully tested the 
weight of the pivoted stone and, assured 
that he could raise it on its pivot from be- 
low, let it sink into its accustomed position. 

“Abandon hope, all ye who enter here! 
It only needs that someone should shoot a 
few tons of coal into the cellar now, and I 
should be in a decidedly embarrassing 
position,” he told himself. “‘That’s the 
worst of an imagination,”’ he added. “‘ How- 
ever 

He abandoned his gloomy speculations, 
and, his torch forcing back the darkness 
before him, he went into the low narrow 
tunnel opening out from the pit under the 
slab. He carried now in his right hand an 
implement with more potent possibilities 
than the torch in his left—six potent possi- 
bilities in all, five in the magazine, one in 
the breech. 

“A sapper of engineers would revel in 
this,’ he murmured as he went forward 
slowly, ‘“‘but to my mind it is devilish dark 
and damp and smells of tombs.” 

He paused after a little and studied his 
compass. 

“Tt runs straight as a string for the 
pyramid,” he murmured, pressing on. 
“But, nevertheless, I am not enthusiastic. 
What man with the stomachache would 
be?” 

He chuckled softly at his little joke, and 
it sounded in that low-ceiled earthy cavern 
like a dead man chuckling in his everlasting 
sleep. But he went on. It was one of his 
peculiarities—to go on. 

Five minutes later he had solved the 
secret of the pyramid. He stood in a tiny 
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chamber roughly hollowed out under what 
must have been the dead center of the 
pyramid. Like the tunnel, it had been cut 
out of the solid greenish-blue clay and from 
everywhere about the trampled floor of the 
chamber gold specks flashed yellow in the 
clear cold electric beam of his torch. 

But it was overhead that he stared—to 
see a jagged hole cut through what looked 
like a slab of iron inches thick. He raised 
his torch high above his head and peered 
through the hole. 

And so at last he saw the glow of sheer 
solid gold; a cylindrical column of it, cased 
in thick iron, ran vertically up through the 
center of the Pyramid of Lead. 

But somebody, gnawing with a sharp 
steel tooth, had taken heavy toll from the 
base of that pillar of gold, for Prosper could 
thrust his arm for almost its whole length 
upward through the jagged hole before his 
fingers touched the warm velvet of the 
pure gold. 

“At least a couple of cubic feet—proba- 
bly more—has been chipped or drilled-out 
so far. Two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth, perhaps—and more, much more, 
where that came from!” said Prosper 
slowly, eying the long-handled, sharp-edged 
cold chisel which, with drills and other 
tools, were grouped against the side of the 
chamber. 

It seemed extremely simple, now he had 
solved the thing. The killer—unlike Cal- 
houn, Niobe Swayne and Merlehurst—had 
penetrated to the heart, and so discovered 
the secret of the Kern pyramid. But he 
had discovered it first—and first come, 
first served had evidently been his slogan. 

Prosper, studying the airless, earthy- 
smelling little den in which he now crouched, 
perceived that it had not been without 
labor to the point of slavery that the gold 
worm had bored his secret way to the core 
of noble metal which was the heart of the 
pyramid. He pondered this as he studied 
the uniquely ceiled chamber. 

“He found it, and he set out to get it— 
this midnight miner,” said Prosper. ‘‘He 
knew it was quite hopeless to expect to get 
at it from outside without discovery, so he 
drove a sap to it. He dug his entrance in 
the cellar and rigged up his pivoted slab. 
Then he dug his way through the clay with 
infinite stealth and incredible patience, re- 
moving his clay as he went—tons and tons 
of it. He must have worked for years at it. 
But he had plenty of time, and he knew it, 
for the ten years’ limit of Lord Kern seems 
to have been public knowledge. 

“Slowly, then, he drove his narrow pas- 
sage through the clay, and at last—perhaps 
not so long ago—won to this spot under the 
pyramid. He needed nerve to open out 
this little hollow, with something like seven 
tons of gold pressing down overhead. It 
would have been a dramatic finish had the 
mass slid down and smashed him into the 
clay, but Kern’s iron casing saved him from 
that. Then he had to drill the base of the 
iron casing—a beast of a job. But at last 
his drill went through and bit sweetly on 
the soft gold, and crumbs of the heavy, 
yellow stuff began to trickle out onto his 
upturned face. By Jove, I can see him at 
it—anybody could picture it!’’ 

Prosper drew deep on the cigarette with 
which he had rewarded himself—thin as a 
straw, because of the atmosphere. 

““White-faced, sweating, savagely tena- 
cious, his hands and arms clay-stained, 
crouched here under the mass, drilling, 
drilling, drilling at the stubborn iron— 
steel, perhaps—with oily filings trickling 
on his face; probably sick with fatigue and 
excitement, for he could not have been 
wholly sure the gold was there. He had 
staked his brutal slavery of years on the 
chance of drilling into the gold. Then, one 
night, the drill sinks into something rich 
and soft and cloggy compared with the 
iron, and the trickling crumbs grow heavier, 
and he examines a few; wipes his arm 
across his forehead perhaps and sees a yel- 
low smear. Gold! He’s into it—tons of it. 
Ye-es, that would be sufficiently exciting,” 
admitted Prosper, excited himself at the 
mere vision of it. 

“And then, resting a moment, gloating, 
perhaps he hears what he has always 
feared—the dull, distant knocking over- 
head of some other midnight investigator, 
chipping off a bit of the lead or drilling into 
the pyramid—a sound of some kind, just as 
I listened for a sound the other night. He 
had prepared for this, and so he steals back 
along his burrow, comes. up through the 
cellar with his glass bubble of gas ready, 
and creeps down to the pyramid—the 
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outh side, because it’s nearest the yew 
| . He is perfectly willing to kill in- 
vers rather than allow them to discover 

e gold, and so he kills Calhoun, the first 
f these; then the woman with the emer- 
lds, and lastly Merlehurst. It is swift, 
‘lent and—except for Merlehurst, when he 
ad to act swiftly—safe. He clears up, as 
ell as possible, the shattered glass and 
nything likely to betray him—Niobe 
wayne’s chisel, for instance—and leaves 

dies to be discovered—for obscure 
sasons. Perhaps it is bright moonlight, or 
e believes there are prowlers about. But 
e chances it with Merlehurst because three 
ead bodies are too many. Two deaths 

attracted enough attention—a third 
light mean a Home Office order to pull 
own the pyramid. So he carries Merle- 
urst’s body to the lake in spite of the 
isks—and escapes.”’ 
Prosper rose, nodding. 

“Yes, that would be the way of it. And 
think that it is time I took a little fresh 
ir. This place is stuffy and, curiously 
nough, full of tobaccosmoke. Odd, that.” 

He moved slowly down the tunnel. 

“We will take him red-handed—no, 
ellow-handed,’’ he said presently as he 
assed up from the dark cellars to the ground 
oor of the castle. “‘ Yellow-handed,” he 
epeated. 

“But if he had only kept himself from 
illing, one could find it in one’s heart to 
dmire the creature for the desperate 
lavery he faced and endured to get at the 
old. As it is, he has put himself beyond 
iercy,’’ concluded Prosper, and stepped 
ito the sunlight that wasstruggling through 
he towering trees like falling streaks of 
old. He stood for a few moments think- 
ig, went slowly down to the sunken garden 
nd for a long time studied the pyramid. 

It was not with the air of one who seeks 
9 discover clews that he stood in the de- 
arted and ruined garden now, and there 
mas nothing at all left of the gay and airy 
arelessness for which he had been note- 
rorthy when he first came there to study 
hat ugly gray but gold-hearted lure to 
estruction. 

Now his rather thin hawkish face was 
rawn, and his eyes were a little sad. 

“*A good name is rather to be chosen 
han great riches, and loving favor rather 
han silver and gold.’ ‘They that make a 
raven image are all of them vanity; and 
heir delectable things shall not profit.’”’ 

Again he read that ancient wisdom and 
gain he was aware of the subtly moving 
lend of veneration, admiration and respect 
ouched with a sort of fear which thrills 
aintly the spirit of every man confronted 
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with the realization of a truth and its mean- 
ing tested throughout the ages, 

Like the gold itself, that bit of wisdom 
was sterling. 

“They that make a graven image”—a 
graven image 

What had that fiercely patient burrower, 
that self-hounded subterranean slave, that 
cold and crafty murderer done but made 
himself a graven image? And what would 
his ill-omened discovery profit him? 

Prosper stared absently at the pyramid, 
and it seemed for a moment to him that he 
saw the eccentric action of the eccentric 
Lord Kern from a new angle. Had he been 
right to hide that yellow lure deep, deep 
down, cased in iron, bedded in stone, 
sheathed all over in lead, the dead metal, 
and there abandon it forever? It seemed 
so, but only for a second. Prosper knew 
better than that. 

Gold? What was gold? It was not for 
sake of its red or yellow gleam that men 
adventured to the very brink of destruction 
to win it; not even for sake of the great 
things, the glorious things, the mountain 
cave of treasures to which it was the glitter- 
ing key. There was more in it than that; 
some deep, compelling and unconquerable 
urge in the spirit of man, fanned from spark 
to flame by the procession of ages, the rush 
past of a million years. 

Prosper caught back his mind, wandering 
as it was on far speculations, shrugged his 
shoulders and headed slowly for Kern vil- 
lage, thinking as he went. But it was not 
of the killer that he thought. Curiously, 
his mind was busy with Lord Kern, daily 
speeding nearer to his fatal pyramid. 

Why was he coming home? Had he re- 
pented his eccentricity, or had he discoy- 
ered a new one? That was what Prosper 
pondered as he went. 

He did not return direct to Mavisholme. 
Instead he hired the only car available for 
hire in Kern and drove to Carisbury, where 
he purchased certain articles which he felt 
he might require. Then he sent a long tele- 
gram to Dale, bought a vast box of choco- 
lates for Marjorie May, had _ himself 
examined with reassuring results by a doc- 
tor—he had never been quite easy in his 
mind about the effects of the killer’s knees, 
for they hurt abominably—and so went 
back to Mavyisholme a tired man. Mar- 
jorie May and her mother were waiting 
lunch for him. 

During the glorious afternoon with Mar- 
jorie May, in a comfortable chair on the 
tennis lawn, Prosper talked of many things. 
But among these was no mention of the 
gold in the pyramid. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE ROAD UP POKEY 
MOONSHINE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and was generous, strong and work-bitten, 
ke a man’s. ‘‘You going to try to get 
here tonight? It’ll be dark’s a pocket.” 

“No. I was just wondering.” He paused. 
Is it as sightly as this? I kind of thought 
’d come back sometime and go on a ways.” 

“Guess you wouldn’t be sorry—not if 
ou feel this is worth walking up to see. 

go over sometimes.” 

‘You live around here then?” He had 
uessed before the motion of her head an- 
wered him. She belonged back at the 
iouse where he’d eaten; there wasn’t any- 
yhere else. 

“TI guess I’ve got to thank you for some 

read and milk,”’ he said. ‘An old man on 
he porch ——”’ 
“My grandfather—he’s past ninety. 
hadn’t ought to leave him alone, but 
here’s times ——”’ She stopped. “It kind 
f calls to me. I d’know how to say it so 
ou’d understand, but I just got to drop 
ny work and go.” 

She came sure-footedly down to the 
ath. Purdy nodded. 

“T guess I know what you mean. It’s 
een calling to me too. That’s how I hap- 
ened to come. Always wanted to know 
yhere that road went to. I was brought up 
own in Millville.” He gave his name. 

“T remember hearing of some Purdys a 
ong time back. Mostly gone now, I guess.” 

“All but me.” 

He followed her along the path, too nar- 
ow for them to walk abreast. She talked 
yithout turning, in short and disconnected 
peeches. 


He vaguely remembered her name when 
she gave it—Liz’beth Rudlow. The old man 
was a veteran; young Adam Purdy had 
seen him marching in Fourth of July pa- 
rades—an old man, forty years ago! 

“All the Rudlows gone but me and 
grandfather too,” she told him. ‘‘ Used to 
be a sight of ’em, but we’ve pinched out. 
Nobody else left on the Pokey Moonshine 
road now.” 

“Find it sort of lonesome, I guess.” 

“Used to, after the Lymans moved down 
to the flats, but I don’t mind it now. I’d 
rather be lonesome, anyway, than live 
where I couldn’t see farther ’n across the 
road.” 

‘Lot of work for you though.” 

“Used to that too. Only thing ’t worries 
me is the hay—have to make enough to 
feed a horse and cow through the winters. 
Don’t work the farm any more—grand- 
father’s got his pension and we make out 
all right.” 

She stopped at the head of the tiny lake 
and Purdy came up beside her. 

“Sightly right here, isn’t it?” 

“‘Tt’s better at the other end, where you 
kind of stumble on it,’ he said, “but it’s 
nice here too.” 

She nodded. ‘‘There’s two-three places 
over toward Whiteface you’d like. It’s a 
pity you didn’t get an earlier start, so you 
could’ve gone farther.” 

“T’ll do it next time,” said Purdy. 

This time he did not even try to rebuke 
the implication. He knew that he would 
come this way again—tomorrow. An idea 
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came to him; he saw it with a sudden keen- 
ness of desire as he had wanted things when 
he was a child. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t want to take 
me to board for a while,” he said slowly. 
“You see, it’s such a long way up from the 
village that I can’t get a very early start if 
I stay down there, and there’s no place 
nearer—is there?” 

“T guess it’d be all right.”’ She spoke 
carefully. ‘‘You’d have to put up with 
things. We don’t live very high.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if you’d walked 
up that hill from the railroad,” he put in, 
astonished at himself. 

She laughed with him, and he had a dim 
conviction that this, too, was part of the 
thing he had come to seek. Laughter—that 
kind of laughter—was He tried to fit 
it with his new word. Not sightly, perhaps, 
but related to it somehow. He began to 
think of another word, a word he’d never 
spoken, a word not to be taken on a man’s 
lips, but warm and glowing in his mind. 
Beauty—that was what he wanted, and 
laughter must be part of it. 


II 


HEY rode home in single file and silence, 

after the trip to Pokey Moonshine. 
Adam Purdy’s body ached from the saddle, 
but he scarcely knew it; he was drunk for 
the first time in his life, drugged by long 
thirsty gulps of the magical thing he had 
found at the top of the road. He paid no 
attention to the horse he had brought up 
from the livery stable in the village, letting 
it follow Liz’beth’s lead; he slouched in the 
saddle, his hands folded on the pommel, his 
body swaying to the gait of the tired beast. 
At the upper bars of the pasture it was 
Liz’ beth who dismounted to let them down, 
and he sat stupidly, offering no protest or 
thanks. She led her own horse down across 
the field to the lower gate, and remotely 
he heard her singing very softly. He had no 
ear for a tune and the words were inaudible, 
but the sound pleased him. He knew now 
how Higginbotham felt about the blurred 
noises that fat men and women made on 
the stage at the opera; he nodded approy- 
ingly. This was part of it too. 

He climbed stiffly down at the door of the 
tiny barn and fiddled clumsily with the 
girth buckles; Liz’beth pushed him gently 
away and the broad band dropped; he 
watched her slip on the halters and pour 
measures of oats into the feed boxes, admir- 
ing and envying her competency. Pres- 
ently, after all these miles, she would milk 
while he looked on. One of these days he 
would learn to do that and to handle the 
horses too; it wasn’t work for any woman, 
any more than the woodpile from which he 
had already released her. 

“T’ll milk right away,” she said, using a 
whisper which, for some unknowable rea- 
son, matched his mood. ‘‘You might go 
and make sure grandfather’s in the house. 
It’s pretty cold for him after sundown.” 

He obeyed silently, glad to be of even 
this much service. He would tell old An- 
drew Rudlow about Pokey Moonshine; 
perhaps the old man would be able to see it 
in memory, if somebody helped him. Purdy 
knew that it would be so with him if he 
lived to be ninety; the name would always 
call up that sweep of narrow glen between 
the high hill walls, with the tiny stream 
lashing itself furiously about among the 
bowlders far below, so that the sound of it 
was thinned and hushed like Liz’beth’s song. 

The big chair by the kitchen window was 
empty, and the door to the porch stood 
open, framing a new picture of misty hill- 
tops, with a fading glow tinging the banked 
clouds high above them. Itseemed to Adam 
Purdy that a man might watch those hills 
forever and not see them twice alike; he 
went out quietly and stood beside the 
wooden rocker, loath to interrupt old Rud- 
low’s vision. He spoke softly. 

“We got there all right. It’s a sightly 
place.” 

Some quality of the stillness frightened 
him. He touched the old man’s shoulder 
and knew why Andrew Rudlow wasn’t im- 
patient to hear about Pokey Moonshine. He 
crossed the kitchen and called to Liz’beth. 

“Guess you’d better see here a minute.”’ 

She moved past him without a word. He 
followed helplessly and saw her standing 
still and straight beside the chair. The si- 
lence grew unbearable at last. He stepped 
nearer, calling her name. 

“Liz’beth, don’t —— 

A new strange sound Pha to be torn 
between her set teeth; he saw her shoulders 
lift and fall in silhouette against the paling 
sky. Again he felt that sense of fulfilled 
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quest, as if this, too, like her laughter and 
her hushed crooning song, were something 
he had sought and found. 

“Don’t ery, Liz’beth—don’t take it so 
hard. He—he’s seeing something sightlier 
than those hills maybe.” 

She seemed to control herself with a 
single effort of will. Her voice was almost 
steady, but Adam Purdy felt a flame in it. 

“T’m not crying for him! He wanted 
to—he’s all right. It’s me that’s left.” 

“Don’t. You're all right too, Liz’beth. 
You aren’t left alone. I’m right here— 
right here by you.” 

“And you'll go now.’ 


Her voice tight- 


ened. “You'll have to go. They—they’ve 
started talking, as it was. Youll go 
and —— 


Adam Purdy’s hands reached out and 
closed tightly on tense shaking wrists. 

“Twon’t. Not ever. Neither of us, Liz’- 
beth. I came up here to hunt for some- 
thing—I didn’t know what. I been finding 
it ever since—pieces of it, but not all. 
This makes it—whole!” His voice hushed. 
“Beauty—that’s it, Liz’beth—that’s Pokey 
Moonshine, and the lake and hills, piled 
up and up till you lose ’em against the 
clouds, and the young birches in between 
the pines, and sun on the water, and—and 
you, this! It’s all the same thing, and I’ve 
found it. Think I’m ever going to let go?” 


rit 


HE road up Pokey Moonshine was be- 

gun that summer. Adam Purdy justi- 
fied it to Liz’beth with a number of excellent 
reasons—several more than he would have 
mentioned, indeed, if there had not been 
another that he kept to himself, kept even 
from Liz’beth. Sometimes he wondered 
uneasily whether he might not have talked 
about it in his sleep, for there were moments 
when the look on Liz’beth’s face seemed 
indulgent rather than convinced. 

There was a lot of money piling up, for 
one thing. They didn’t spend a tenth of 
Purdy’s income, even with a hired man to 
do the chores and two horses to be fed in- 
stead of one. There was, besides, no good 
reason why the road should be shut, now 
that the hired man had finished fencing in 
the new pasture. It would make it possible 
to drive up Pokey Moonshine in the new 
surrey, instead of riding, which came no 
easier with practice, Purdy found. It wasa 
pity, on general principles, that a right of 
way should be allowed to lapse; it was bad 
for property values all over the hill, and 
Liz’beth was mistress of three hundred 
acres now. Besides—and he came nearest 


‘to the truth in this admission—it gave 


Adam Purdy something to do. 

Liz’beth encouraged him always, but he 
fancied now and then that she smiled when 
she thought he didn’t see her. Once, thanks 
to a crinkled mirror, he caught a fair 
glimpse of her in the very act, and after- 
wards he felt vaguely easier about it all. She 
didn’t smile as if she were amused; it was 
something—well, something sightlier than 
amusement that he saw in that look. 

He hired men and teams from the village, 
rented the township’s road scraper, put in 
new bridges here and there. It really didn’t 
cost much, considering how the road had 
been neglected; they cleared up almost a 
mile of it before the ground froze and the 
snow covered it. 

Adam Purdy rather liked the imprison- 
ment behind the drifts, There was plenty 
of coal and hay, and he felt, in reflection 
from Liz’beth’s recurrent pleasure in this 
plenty, a sense of wealth that he had never 
been able to find in the bonds that crowded 
his box at the safe-deposit vault. There was 
wealth, too, in the knowledge of provisions 
in cupboard and cellar, in the possessive 
attitude their solitude inspired in him to- 
ward Liz’beth; but most of all he found it in 
his unchallenged lordship of these shining 
upper spaces, where the bare young timber 
scarcely shadowed the snow, and where, 
when the crust had hardened, an active 
healthy man could tramp halfway up Pokey 
Moonshine road and plan—the better for 
the naked slopes—where the new path might 
steal up on beauty all unawares. 

He could think the word now without 
that old-time shyness, but he could not say 
it, not even to Liz’beth. He remembered 
vaguely a loquacious young man who had 
sold Crozier pictures in one of the galleries, 
and who talked about it, with many rest- 
less movings of shoulders and hands and 
features. Something in the memory made 
Adam Purdy wonder whether that talka- 
tive fellow had known as much about it as 
he seemed to. At this distance he distrusted 
that glibness; there were people who could 
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chatter that way about—about love, too, 
and about God. 

Sometimes he and Liz’beth talked about 
God that winter, but they never named— 
that other. Adam Purdy was a little puz- 
zled to discover a belief that was surer than 
knowledge, a reverent certainty of a kind 
of secret understanding, as if he knew re- 
motely how God looked at things and felt 
about them. 

“‘Tt’s like us, Liz’beth, up here where we 
can see!’? He moved his hand at the pic- 
ture in the window frame. ‘ There’s higher 
hills, and when we can get up to them it’ll 
be like climbing up out of that pocket down 

onder.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” Liz’beth’s darn- 
ing needle wriggled in and out between the 
strands of yarn. “It’s good to live in hills 
anywhere. I know that much.” 

“They’d see it if they came up to look.” 
He gestured toward the invisible village 
under the shoulder of the hill. “I know 
what it did to me, that first day. I—I’ve 
been different.””’ He pondered. ‘‘I’d seen 
some sightly things too. Crozier had pic- 
tures that folks said—but I couldn’t feel 
them. I guess there’s plenty of us who sort 
of want the real thing.” 

“Pictures would be better than nothing,” 
said Liz’beth tolerantly. “If I couldn’t go 
see Pokey Moonshine I’d like a first-rate 
painting of it. It’s like moving the view 
into your room, some.” 

“Tt’s better to go find the view yourself,” 
he said. ‘If they’d only do it. Maybe, 
when the road’s done —— 

He stopped. He’d almost told her, that 
time, about the real reason for the new 
road, the notion that if he made it easy for 
them people would come up from the flats 
and find what he’d found, where he’d found 
it. He glanced at her slyly, but there was 
nothing in her face to show that she’d even 
heard. He was relieved. Liz’beth didn’t 
like the flat-land people; she’d think it was 
silly to spend money building a road for 
them. She’d never been one of them, or 
she’d understand better. 

“It’s a pretty steep climb,”’ he went on. 
“Lots of folks would hate to take a good 
horse up that hill. Do myself—rather walk 
to the village every time.’”’ He pondered 
over this, frowning a little. ‘‘Maybe the 
horseless carriages will fix that part of it. 
They were getting pretty common down in 
the city—see one almost every time you 
went out. Read in a magazine that there’d 
be thousands of ’em inside of ten years, 
maybe a hundred thousand even. Build 
?em cheaper, if they can sell a lot. Look at 
how bicycles came down.” 

Liz’beth came and stood beside him, 
touching his hair as she loved to do. He 
guessed dimly that the thick vigor of it 
comforted her against the bleaching gray; 
he loved every sign of youth and strength 
he found in her, and it was queer how often 
they found themselves sharing the same 
thoughts, like that. 

“We were selling quite a lot of leather to 
those automobile factories, even before I 
sold out. Surprise you to see how much 
they used. Shouldn’t wonder if maybe that 
magazine was right.” 

He reached up for her hand. “‘Wouldn’t 
it be a wonderful thing, Liz’beth, if it 
turned out that way—thousands and thou- 
sands of folks that never saw anything like 
that, driving out over the hills and—seeing 
things—things like that view we got over 
Pokey Moonshine maybe? Even that same 
view sometime!” 

“It won’t hurt to have the road ready 
for *em when they come,” she said gently. 
“We can use it anyway.’ 

“Tt isn’t enough,” said Adam Purdy. 
“The more people see a sight like that, the 
lovelier it gets.” He frowned, groping for 
expression. ‘‘You got to want somebody 
else to see it, the same as Crozier was al- 
ways trying to get me up to look at his pic- 
tures. When the road’s done, maybe = 


It was done that third summer so that the 
two horses drew the surrey all the way to 
Pokey Moonshine and back between dark 
and dark, with a long halt, too, at each of 
Adam Purdy’ s little ambushes, where 
beauty took you by the throat all unpre- 
pared. Adam Purdy stabled the team him- 
self, in a settling dusk, and looked out at the 
preak in the woods where the road dipped 
down over the rim toward the valley. The 
men who’d been at work on the road would 
have spread the word that it was finished 
and open; there would bea moon presently; 
somebody might drive up tonight, to see 
just why some old settler had called that 
glen a poke of moonshine. 


July 12,1 


He sat up a little later than his habj 
watching the road from Andrew Rudlow 
chair on the porch. Liz’beth was as 
when he tiptoed in, and he was careful 
to wake her. There was a faint sense oj 
reproach in the sight of her face, dark 
against the pillow. She’d encouraged him 
right along, but it had taken a lot of money, 
especially to make the cuts and fills that 
carried the road up to those ambush places, 
There was plenty left, of course, but ee | 
might fee 

i 


Liz’beth wasn’t like that, nursing a sila 
grievance. You could count on her. 
morrow, if the weather held, there’d be 
ple passing—people who came up blin 
as Adam Purdy had come; _ people » 
would carry back a little, at least, of y 
he had found. = 

Later, when he spoke about hiring thy 
sign painter in the village to make a g 
post for the crossroads, Liz’beth dise 
aged him gently. 

“Don’t try to persuade them to e 
Adam. They won’t want to. You woul 
have come if anybody’d urged you. 
road’s there. Let them find it for them 
selves, the way you did. Anyway it’s late 
I can feel snow coming.’’ | 

He kept the road open through the s 
until the drifts were too deep for his hor: 
break them. In the spring there were thre 
cars in the village, and one of these cla’ 
its way up the hill, winning a small w 
for its owner from the envious possesso 
the two others. Adam Purdy found ag 
omen here. a 

“There'll be hundreds of ’em, prett 
soon—cars that can go sailing up a hill lik 
that. The road’ll draw ’em. All I’ve gott 
do is to keep it in shape. They’ll comeay | 
can wait.” 1 

He spent more money keeping it in shape! 
The cars multiplied in the village and ther 
was a dance floor over at Paulding’s Pi 
well patronized by noisy parties that di 
across the flats from town. Adam Pt 
had his way now about the signboard a) 
the crossroads. He’d drawn the design fo. 
it himself—just a simple square whi 
board with Pokey Moonshine in neat blac)! 
letters and an arrow to point the way. 
few cars heeded it, some of them tour 
through from near-by cities. One of t 
stopped at Adam Purdy’s on its return t 
and the driver, a fat harassed man : 
dirty duster and big goggles, demande 
profanely what that signboard meant 
sending you off on fourteen miles of di 
road that ended in a jumping-off place. — 

“It? s—it’s considered pretty fine seer 
ery,” said Purdy. Por 

The man cual at the word. | 

“Scenery! A gas pump’d look better t 
me right now than Aw Sable Chasrr 
Nothin’ but trees and rocks an’ a pond ¢) 
big’s a minute!”’ 

There were other complaints, entere 
through the new garage in Millville, an 
Purdy took down the sign. Hestopped tall 
ing about the road now, but he worke 
on it a good deal. Liz’beth never bothere 
him by attempts at consolation. e |: 

He found his inspiration at last thre 
a chance encounter at the crossroads in 
valley, where an affable tourist ae: | 
ask him where the. hill road led. Pur 
answered him honestly, but with perhay 
a hint of wistfulness in his tone, for 
stranger seemed to apologize for driving o 

“Oh, just up and back, eh?” He shi 
his head. “It sounds good, but I got m 
work cut out for me to make my mileag 
once. I keep going some place when I star 
Got to make Hilton tonight; thought th 
might be a short cut the road map ove 
looked.” 

Purdy climbed the hill in a slow fre 
triumph. lly 

“T’ve got it this time,’’ he told linha 
“They don’t want to go over the s 
ground twice—that’s all! They want t 
roads to get somewhere. It’s as simple # 
that!” 

“T suppose they do.” Liz’beth’s voi 
was always gentle nowadays. “They se 
in a hurry. Perhaps they’ll get tirec 
that some day, and look for quiet lit 


roads like ours.’ 
They’ll fight for fh 


“Look for ’em? 
one!’’ Adam Purdy struck his palms t) 
gether. “Don’t you see it? They wal) 
short cuts, they want to make time! We’ 
Ill help ’em do it! It’s sixty miles to Hiltc 
around through Grayboro Notch—and it 
only fourteen, as the crow flies, from Poke, 
Moonshine! Say thirty, altogether, fro. 
town to town! And sixteen miles of | 
ready-built! Only fourteen more.” 
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t's pretty rough country up beyond 
zy Moonshine,” said Liz’beth gently. 
jad a’hard time getting through on 
»eback, the only time I ever tried it. I 
t+ think you’ve got enough to build a 
». over those hills, Adam.” 

-esnapped his fingers. ‘I never thought 
+. The county couldn’t afford it either; 
’a state job. But the state can do it like 
:!” He flicked his hand open. ‘Why 
ia’t I think of it long ago? We might 

asteady stream of cars coming through 
now, if I’d had any sense.” 

But”’—Liz’beth’s brows drew _ to- 
,er—‘‘I don’t see why you speak of it as 
ine your fault, after all you’ve done!”’ 
All I’ve done is to build a bridge half 
»ss a river and feel abused because no- 

's fool enough to drive out to look over 
end of it!’ He passed her to the old- 
ioned telephone against the wall and 
ted savagely at the crank. ‘‘Get me 
yson’s office. . Say, Hobson, come 
j here as soon as you ean—will you? 
cm Purdy speaking. I’ve got a big job 

ou.” bi 

‘Crue to Liz’beth, his hands shaking. 
hose politicians up at Carleton would 
» ten years tostart that survey. I'll have 
‘one in a month. I can afford that, I 
iss! After what I’ve spent so far it’s a 
feenough. I’ll take that survey up there 
self and jam it through! I’m going to 
‘to see that road open at both ends!” 


| Iv 


ISSEN here, Mr. Gibnitzer.”” Mr. 
4 Louis Blank laid an appeasing hand 
she august knee of his visitor and his face 
id have conveyed an intent wholly be- 
aant except for an unfortunate flicker 
ut the eyes. ‘“ What’s the use that you 
Tshould sit in here dickerin’ over marks 
map? I could take you the whole ways 
| back inside of two hours and leave you 
x your own locations where you can see 
yourself what they’re worth. I ain’t out 
Jo you and you ain’t out to do me, but 
; Way we’re just usin’ up good gas and 
tin’ nowheres. Huh?” 
“he visitor consulted a platinum watch, 
sidered, nodded. Mr. Blank led the way 
of his office to the opulent car at the 
b. Mr. Gibnitzer regarded Millville 
h symptoms of approval. 
‘Good live little burg you got here, 
nk.” He nodded at the yawning white 
uth of a picture theater that seemed to 
re newly frosted. ‘‘ Kiwanis Club, 
‘Sure—hbesides the Rotary and the Cham- 
of Commerce.”” Blank grinned compla- 
tly. “All within six years too. You 
uldn’t believe the difference that road 
de. Why, we was all such back numbers 
here we couldn’t even see what it would 
us. Wouldn’t be built now if an old 
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wisenheimer from the big burg hadn’t gone 
bugs over the notion of puttin’ his old home 
town on the map. Blew his own coin 
gradin’ up a dirt road half the way, and ran 
the survey for the rest. Jammed it past 
them grafters up at Carleton, too, before we 
woke up enough to help. We used to talk 
about how crazy he was, hangin’ around 
the post office and jinglin’ a bunch of keys! 
Oh, it’s one on me—I never spotted it any 
better’n the rest of ’em.” 

They rolled smoothly over oiled mac- 
adam and passed a signboard bidding them 
come back again. Half a mile farther south 
a broad ribbon of concrete led up the hill 
at a friendly grade. A generous sign in red 
and green announced that they were enter- 
ing Purdy’s Pike, the Road of a Thousand 
Beauty Spots. Another, opposite, declared 
that forty thousand other cars would pass 
this way this year and suggested stopping 
in Millville to see Louie Blank about it. 

“Nice catchy name,” said Gibnitzer in 
the tone of one who comments strictly 
without prejudice. 

““My notion. Used to call it the Road 
Up Pokey Moonshine! Nice name, with all 
the bootleg that’s movin’ these days! 
Purdy’s Pike carries the punch, and it was 
comin’ to the old boy too.” 

He drove neatly past an impatient string 
of cars descending the grade behind a se- 
renely deliberate truck. 

“That’s a sample,” he said. “It’s like 
that every day. Sundays they pretty near 
touch! You’re getting the traffic here, Mr. 
Gibnitzer, and then some!” 

“Too much is worse ’n too little,’ said 
Gibnitzer gloomily. ‘‘Don’t give ’em a 
chance to take their eyes off the road.” 

“Only one driver to a car though.” 

“You ain’t married,” said Gibnitzer with 
bitterness. 

Blank laughed dutifully. 

“You wait anyhow. I got somethin’ to 
show you further on. You ain’t ever in- 
spected such locations, I’ll guarantee.” 

He jerked his head at a farmhouse that 
clung against the slope, close to the road, so 
that the fence had been set back to make 
room for the gutter. 

“That’s where Purdy’s wife lives. 
Wouldn’t think it, would you? Kind of 
simple, I guess, or she’d move down to the 
town. She’s got enough for that all right.” 

Gibnitzer was interested. His face re- 
vealed a trace of sentiment. 

“That’s easy to understand. She wants to 
stay near the road because the old man ig 

“Uh-huh.” Blank rejected the theory 
with emphasis. ‘“‘She’s sore on the road. 
Would you believe it, she ain’t been over it 
once even! I offered to drive her myself, 
the day it was opened, and you should have 
seen the look she gimme! Slammed the 
door right in my face. I figure it she’s sore 
because old Purdy blew in so much of his 
roll, instead of leavin’ it to her.”” He wagged 


EVENING POST 


his head sagely. ‘‘Hill-billy anyway—all 
of ’em sort of unfurnished upstairs.” 

“Sure; crackers, they call ’em, South. 
I—— Say, stop, can’t you?” Gibnitzer sat 
up, a different person, as the car seemed to 
tumble out into open sky. 

Blank chuckled. “I knew that’d get 
you. Say a man can’t get his eye off the 
road? Why, he can’t get it back! How 
about that sign, huh? Think it’s a good buy 
at the price I’m quotin’ you?” 

_ Gibnitzer did not answer. He was star- 
ing straight before him at the thirty-foot 
announcement that Angora Cigarettes— 
the Smoke of Kings—were his for a quarter. 

“That’s the first one,” said Blank. “I 
leased all the rest of it, from here clean to 
Hilton. Couldn’t do business with old man 
Purdy for his land, further back, but I 
cleaned up every inch after that—inside of 
two weeks after I got the tip. Had to buy 
a few tax titles, to fill in the gaps, but they 
came cheap.” 

He waved affably to a squat, swart, 
greasy man dispensing frankfurters to a 
flivver party. 

“Control the hot dog and soft drink end 
of it, too, all the way over,’”’ he said. 
“Picked that up while I was at it. Put in 
a dance hall next year maybe.” 


Again Gibnitzer stiffened as the car burst | 


out upon a widespread poster that dealt 
with Mud-magie. Blank chuckled. 

“Pretty bad, I guess? And you ain’t 
commenced to see the good ones yet. It 
gets better as you go along. Watch and see 
if you can see em coming, or miss ’em when 
they come!’ 

He drove briskly past a steady trickle of 
traffic, past pine-board shanties purveying 
food and drink, past little drifts of picnic 
litter wind-blown under young silver birches 
and evergreens, and past signs—signs that 
leaped up out of ambuscade across sweeping 
vistas that held the helpless eye hypnoti- 
cally to the splashing colored letters, signs 
at once unforeseeable and inevitable. 

At arefreshment stand on the ledge above 
Pokey Moonshine, where they bought 
frankfurters wedged in cleft rolls, Gibnitzer 
frankly abandoned diplomacy and sketched 
with the hand that held the sandwich the 
big sign that must be hung across between 
the cliffs, in the heart of the view. 

“And now I understand it all, Blank. 
For years I been saying that they’d never 
locate a road 100 per cent perfect till they 
put it up to a first-class billboard man and 
left him have a free hand. I take my hat 
off to this man Purdy—he knew his busi- 
ness, like an artist had ought to!”’ 

He bit sentimentally into the frankfurter 
and wagged his head at the imaginary sign 
between the cliffs. 

“What a pity, Blank, he couldn’t live to 
see it finished. Eighty foot, and right where 
a blind man couldn’t miss it! What a pity 
he couldn’t see it!” 


FLAMING HOLLYWOOD 


he sedate young matron from Ohio, out 
order two heads of lettuce, a quart of 
k and three pounds of chuck steak, is 
wed with suspicion. The gentleman in 
baggy golf pants is scrutinized with 
e, Is he or is he not a director? The 
n with the long hair and his wife’s fur 
k piece around his neck is examined 
a interest. He must be a scenario 
cer! 

Jvery one of the thousands of Hollywood 
l-estate salesmen and bank employes 
1 grocery clerks and what not who 
ypen to cross his line of vision is sub- 
ted to the newcomer’s scrutiny—on his 
t day in town. Nobody is free from it 
ept motormen, postmen, policemen and 
iffeurs. Are they in the movies, he 
nders. He thinks that they may be, and 
hrills him strangely. As the Los Angeles 
c li of saying, he gets a great kick 
of it. 

ll reactions among forward-looking Pa- 
¢ Coast social circles at the present time 
expressed in terms of kick. If one’s 
ctions to a given thing or to a situation 
leasant, one says that he gets a kick 
it. If they are exhilarating in the ex- 
me ay says that he gets a great kick 


es) 

f they are unpleasant, one says that he 
sn’t get any kick out of it. After hear- 
his expression used 500 or 700 times 
3 his first day on the Pacific Coast, 
effete Easterner who has failed to keep 
east of current passwords is filled with 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the desire to kick everyone who uses the 
phrase. In a word, he fails to get any kick 
out of it. 

The stranger in Hollywood, if he is look- 
ing for those who move prominently in 
movie circles, naturally gravitates to the 
Hollywood Hotel, which is a long, low— 
architecturally low—homy, palm-bowered 
building fronting on Hollywood Boulevard. 
Theoretically it is the headquarters for 
directors, stars, scenario writers and visit- 
ing celebrities of all sorts. The occupants 
of passing automobiles usually lean far out 
of their seats and peer searchingly at its 
front porch, which is not unlike the stage of 
a theater, in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of a few million-dollar beauties. If the 
stranger is lucky, and sticks to the hotel 
porch for an entire afternoon, he sees about 
as much of the motion-picture industry 
and its shining lights as could be placed ona 
two-dollar gold piece. An exciting after- 
noon on the porch of the Hollywood Hotel 
is about as follows: 

Ranged along the back of the porch are 
the newcomers and the sentimental dames 
who feel that their lives will be materially 
enriched by a passing glance at the movie 
set. In the middle foreground are two or 
three young men in white trousers and 
white sweaters, who laugh noisily and hold 
their arms slightly bent to show great 
strength and virility. They are connected 
in some hazy way with the movie industry, 
and they haven’t the slightest objection to 
letting the whole world know it. There is a 


dusty individual from Phoenix, Arizona, 
who is waiting to talk oil to somebody who 
hasn’t appeared. There is a dashing cav- 
alry captain, decorated with new yellow 
riding boots and a number of campaign 
ribbons, who knows everybody worth 
knowing. There are also three real-estate 
dealers, who are waiting for a newcomer to 
descend from his room so that they can 
pounce on him and sell him a choice build- 
ing site at a $5000 profit. 

Up and down Hollywood Boulevard a 
matter of 8000 touring cars, coupés, street 
cars, gravel trucks and rubberneck wagons 
whiz noisily in several directions at a high 
rate of speed. As the sun gets down so that 
its rays strike the porch in a soothing man- 
ner, a long-haired man wearing a dyspeptic 
look and a ratty-looking polo coat mounts 
the steps, drags a chair to the extreme front 
center of the porch’s proscenium arch, so to 
speak, and settles himself where everybody 
zan have a good look at him. He is a dis- 
tinguished director. 

A little later he is joined by another 
distinguished director—a tall, lean Eng- 
lishman with a close-cropped toothbrush 
mustache, a gray Prince of Wales fedora 
adjusted slightly over the right ear, distin- 
guished iron-gray hair, black-and-white- 
checkered wool socks, and heavy haw-haw 
boots with rubber disks on the soles to keep 
him from falling on his ear when crossing 
Piccadilly in slippery weather. He draws 
his chair close beside the first director and 
they engage in a heated conversation. 
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Chicago’s 
Wonderful Hotel 


c \ KY 
= \ HL 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper 
Michigan Avenue 


Ps jj 


gee pet 4 
Where do YOU 
stop in Chicago? 


If you want to make your 
next stay in Chicago a wholly 
delightful, new experience stop 
at THe Drake, overlooking 
blue Lake Michigan. Enjoy 
all the diversions of the gay 
watering places—bathing, 
boating, canters through leafy 
bridle paths, golf, tennis! Yet 
remain within walking distance 
of the ceaseless activities of 
Chicago’s famous “loop,” with 
its theatres offering the best at- 
tractions all summer long, shops, 
and ever-changing pageant of 
pleasure-seeking throngs. 

cw 


At Tue Drake you will find 
spacious halls and cool airy 
rooms, with unobstructed view 
on all sides. The all-pervading 
atmosphere of restfulness and 
quiet friendliness provides de- 
lightful comfort for summer 
guests as few metropolitan ho- 
telscan. Make your next trip to 
Chicago one long to be remem- 
bered—stop at THe Drake. 

ow 


Tue Drake is under 
Tue BLACKSTONE management, 
the world’s standard of hotel service. 


Liberal discounts at either hotel, 
according to length of visit, extended 
vacation guests during July and 
August. 


i ' meters 
Transmitting # 1 1000 
Set E 3 Bein. ee aj watts 


WGN (formerly WDAP) 


The famous long-distance radio- 
phone station on THe Drake, oper- 
ated in conjunction with The Chicago 
Tribune is always open to guests. 
Come and see for yourself “how it’s 
done.” Radiophans as far distant 
as 8,400 miles from Chicago have 
picked up programs by THe Drake 
Ensemble Orchestra, Henry Selinger, 
Conductor; and Jack Chapman’s 
Celebrated Dance Orchestra. 

Tonight—tune in to WGN (for- 
merly WDAP) 370 meters. 


Write for story and program 
of WDAP, Edition “A’— 
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Your Johnson Motor 
will take you away from 


the Crowded Highways 


N the last three summers, thousands of motor car owners have 
found a new way to get pleasure out of their cars. 


When one of these men takes his family for a day’s outing he is 
no longer restricted to the roads—nor even to the land. 


He puts his Johnson Motor on the running board or in the back of 
the car. He drives to the nearest lake or river, hires a bobat—and the 
Johnson does the rest. 


For the Johnson Motor, although it weighs only 35 pounds, con- 
verts any rowboat or canoe into a dependable motor boat. It is light 
enough and small enough to carry in your car and yet powerful 
enough to propel a rowboat 7 to 9 miles per hour or a canoe 10 to 12. 


It gives you the same sort of delightful and dependable transporta- 
tion on the water that your car gives you on land. And it gets you 
and your family away from the over-crowded highways. 


Its Johnson float-feed, throttle-controlled carburetor and Quick-Action 
Magneto make it the most dependable outboard motor in the world. 
Its vibrationless, two-cylinder construction delivers full 2 horse-power. 


The Johnson is the only motor that can be attached to any type 
boat or canoe without altering some styles of boats. 


And with all its dependability, flexibility and power goes the only 
real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It’s an easy “‘one-hand carry.”’ It can be put on the boat or taken 
off in a few seconds. And it can be packed into a suitcase that takes 
up little room in your car (small enough to fit under a Pullman 
berth)—or it can be carried on the running board. 


Go to the Johnson dealer at once. He’ll give you a free demonstra- 
tion. If you don’t know him write for catalog and we will gladly 
send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—any where 


What the Johnson Motor Does 

Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable, inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfre- 
quented fishing grounds for 


the fisherman. 

Adds speed and sport to canoe- 
ing. 

When used on small sail boats 
—even up to 25 and 30 feet— 
it is absolute insurance 
against being becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every 
dinghy and tender a motor- 
tender. 

Runs errands at the summer 
cottage or camp—even if 
“‘town”’ is miles away. 

Gives you the only really port- 

able marine engine. 


‘OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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They are not discussing Art in the mov- 
ies, however; they are talking real estate. 

A little later they are joined by a third 
distinguished director—a burly man with 
eyes like a pair of circular glass paper 
weights who wears his homespun trousers 
four inches below his waistline with a de- 
cided bi-dent effect. Masticating a frayed 
cigar butt briskly, he draws up to the two 
others and gives them a hasty résumé of the 
manner in which a real-estate dealer tried 
to stick him $750 on a real-estate deal that 
very morning. 

The long-haired director in the ratty polo 
coat expectorates frequently, rising in a 
genteel manner and advancing to the front 
edge of the porch when he does so. 

Suddenly two shining limousines roll up 
to the front steps of the porch. All conver- 
sation ceases and is centered on them. 
Bundles, bags and boxes spill from every 
part of them. There are six patent-leather 
hat boxes, four patent-leather suitcases, 
five fur coats, and numerous smaller bits of 
junk. Then a beautiful young thing in a 
red silk neckerchief, a skimpy blue suit, 
lots of silk stocking and a large amount of 
brick-colored traveling complexion leaps 
lightly from the leading machine and 
screams shrilly for momma in a penetrating 
Brooklyn accent. It is none other than 
Miss Gloria Graphite, just returned from a 
trip to the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Visitors Not Welcome 


There is a great stir on the porch imme- 
diately. The distinguished directors and 
the white-sweatered young men greet Miss 
Graphite warmly, and Miss Graphite gur- 
gles and screams vivaciously, causing the 
dusty individual from Phoenix, Arizona, to 
wince perceptibly and look as though he 
wouldn’t mind committing murder. 

After a twelve-minute flux of conversa- 
tion Miss Graphite and momma follow 
their boxes, bags, bundles and fur coats into 
the hotel, the distinguished directors go back 
to their task of elevating the movies by 
discussing real-estate deals, and the porch of 
the hotel relapses into a regulation hotel- 
porch calm, from which it may not emerge 
again for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 

The only places where strangers to Holly- 
wood can be sure of seeing movie folk during 
the daytime are the movie studios; and 
movie studios, at the present time, are 
about as easy for sight-seers to enter asis the 
boudoir of a Beacon Street debutante. 

There was a day, not far removed, when 
starry-eyed travelers from the East, the 
South, the Middle West, and so on, were 
only obliged to express a wish to be allowed 
to visit a studio and see the wheels go round 
in order to receive a hearty invitation to 
walk right in and make themselves at home. 
As a result the actors frequently found 
themselves staring into the wide-open faces 
of a lot of good people from Baxter’s Dam 
Corners, whose only interest in life seemed 
to be to get something that would make 
good telling to Cousin Ed or Aunt Hetty 
when they got back home—something, as 
one might say, out of which Cousin Ed or 
Aunt Hetty could get a great kick; while 
a director too often found himself unable to 
express his turbulent inner thoughts con- 
cerning the cement-headedness of Miss 
Farina Flop, the charming but stupid young 
star, without inexpressibly shocking a few 
worthy ladies from Slipponnet or Mouse 
Bluffs. 

Some months ago, however, a wave of 
economy swept over the moving-picture 
industry, due to the fact that a number of 
producers found themselves a trifle ham- 
pered in building additions on their expen- 
sive country estates; and in the very middle 
of this war of economy some fiend at figures 
stepped forward with a number of intricate 
calculations which tended to show that evy- 
ery visitor cost every movie studio $100 in 
lost time, waste energy and hot air. The 
studios immediately and unanimously 
barred visitors. 

If one is in a position to give a motion- 
picture company several thousand dollars’ 
worth of free advertising he is welcomed 
at all the studios and permitted to gaze 
deep into the liquid orbs of the newest, the 
most beautiful and the most stupid of the 
screen finds. If one is not in such a position 
he will need to have a letter of introduction 
to some prominent studio official from a 
United States senator, the mayor or chief 
of police of Los Angeles, a well-known and 
reliable bootlegger, or somebody of similarly 
unimpeachable standing before he will be 
permitted to crash the gate of even one 
studio. 


This hard-hearted attitude on the p 
Hollywood motion-picture companie 
ward persons who have no business j 
dios appears to have given rise to a nt 
of organizations whose chief object : 
seems to be the introduction of the 
bers to the movie lots. There is an orp 
ization to see that animals are not 
in the movies. There is an organizat 
see that children who act in the movies h; 
their noses wiped regularly, or someth 
the sort. If a moving-picture co 
shows a picture of a stuffed horse 
over a precipice or of a child being 
for a bucket of beer by a cruel fa 
the members of these organizatior 
moved to demand instant admissi 
studios for the purpose of finding 
actly what is going on, and why 
incidentally to view something out of 
they can get a kick. 

The anxiety on the part of the 
public to get into the studios and w 
actors at work is only exceeded in 
by the determination of a large perce 
of the population to become active! 
twined in the motion-picture ind 
actors or seenario writers. The stot 
shooting scrapes, hop parties and 
wildness that appear in the new; 
from time to time when the movi 
under discussion don’t bother them 
Most of them, in fact, would willing] 
as the target in any movie shooting 
they could thereby become regular ; 
actors. 

Out of this passionate determina 
come great grief for Los Angeles and 
wood; and there is some talk in Los A 
of passing a municipal movie-imm 
law based on the movie census of 
which shall restrict further yearly imm 
tion of movie types to 3 or even 2 pera 
of the number of movie types lis 
Hollywood during that year. 

If, for example, there were 19,642 
women in Los Angeles and Hollyw 
1924 attempting to get work as 
types, a 3 per cent law would per 
589 ingénue types to enter the Los A 
city limits during 1925. Certain 
such as Mother Types, Monk aq 
Beards, Chinamen, Butler Types, 
Women, Practical Head Waiters, C 
Types and a few other types would 
ably be exempted. The difficulty 
trolling the extensive Los Angeles 
would probably militate against the p 
sage of such a law, but nearly everybody 
the city would be heartily in favor of. 


Poor Lads and Lassies! | 


One of the curses of the movie ing r 
has been the beauty contests and 
bathing-girl contests that have blossi 
so luxuriantly, not to say rankly, in) 
many sections of the country in rec} 
years. The winners of these warded 


most immediately after being awarded } 
great blue ribbon and the silver gilt crov, 
are only too often afflicted with delusions! 
grandeur and an irresistible urge to has 
at once to Hollywood for the purpose! 
showing Mary Pickford where she hong y 
as the saying goes. oar 
The young ladies who star in high-seh| 
plays quickly succumb to the belief ti 
they can outdo the most emotional emot 
of Pola Negri with one hand tied beh 
their backs. 1 
The beautiful cretins and fluff-heads! 
every city in the United States seem - 
sessed with the idea that if they can 0)? 
transfix a director with their fawnlike e5 
he will keel over weakly and make fee? 
motions with his hands indicating t! 
they are to be given a choice part at $) 
a week. = |: 
Every small-town sheik knows Eh 
heart that as a great lover he could mi? 
Valentino look like a gasoline pump. a ; 
So they pour into Los Angeles by © 
thousands, outfitted with forty or fifty ¢ 
lars in real money, another suit of clot § 
and an education that has taken tl : 


through the Beginner’s Algebra, the E 
tory of Rome up to the Byzantine Emp) 
and a cursory study of the Vicar of Wa 
field—if they’re lucky. + 
Nor are these movie immigrants ay 
young. Mothers rush to Hollywood le: 
ing infant prodigies on whom they hops 
live in luxury for the rest of their live 
appear before bored casting directors u- 
ing: “Cry for the man, Tessie!” Lads 
who remember the outstanding incide’s 
of the Civil War join the happy thro 
do sterling male citizens who had their 
(Continued on Page 103) — 


(Continued from Page 100) 
, affair during the presidential term of 
»ster A. Arthur. 
nother influence that tends to lead these 
sple folk astray, both before they reach 
lywood and after they get there, is the 
mvie school that purports to teach the 
ayrage ham or nitwit how to make thou- 
s of dollars yearly at the writing of 
sarios, or how to qualify for the movies 
»taking make-up lessons and having a 


“he scenario schools mostly are snares 
41 delusions. For each one that is good 
fe anything at all, there are dozens of 
infakes. The writing of a decent moving- 
ture scenario requires about as much 
nuity and technical skill as are required 
the writing of a good short story; and 
bright young haberdashery clerk, mani- 
e girl or truck driver who expects to 
npete successfully with trained novelists 
j short-story writers after devoting a 

7 days to the study of a fifty-dollar 
See writing course would also believe 
iplicitly that the moon is made of over- 
ye Gorgonzola. 

‘These scenario schools grow luxuriantly 

the balmy climate of Los Angeles; but 
ty are hardy weeds and may be found 
Deen the air in Chicago, New York, 

iladelphia and various other metropoli- 

t1 centers. 
The make-up schools are sometimes more 
yisonous in their results than the scenario 
si0ols; for they not only tap their victims 
i; large wads of money that they cannot 
éord, but they lead them to draw their 
syings from the bank, touch father for a 
eat deal more than he- ought to pay 
r even the necessities of life, and leap 
jithely aboard the next train for Los An- 
‘les. 
‘The numbers of movie-struck folk, male 
id female, who commit larceny in order 
} reach Hollywood is very large indeed. 
ae mental caliber of many of these movie 
laniacs is so infinitesimal that a twenty- 
yo caliber rifle is a big gun by comparison; 
ne if there were any way in which an 
dividual, by killing someone, could be 
tain of becoming a moving-picture actor, 
ie crime of murder would become a popu- 
r diversion among the dumb young things 
ho are perpetually streaming into Holly- 
ood 


‘The make-up schools give everyone in 
1e movie industry a severe pain; for it is 
universally known fact among them that 
nybody can learn as much about make-up 
n any movie lot in one hour for nothing as 
e can in any movie school that soaks its 
sudents fifty dollars for a course of lessons 
1 the difficult and complex art of applying 
rease paint to the face, or map. 


High Priced Screen Tests 


For the benefit of the score or so of per- 
ms who are not familiar with the movie 
atois, it should be explained that there are 
yme very ordinary-looking persons who 
imn into folk of unusual charm when their 
hotographs are thrown on the screen; and 
milarly, there are some singularly attrac- 
lve persons whose pictures on the screen 
1ake them look like famine sufferers just 
iter the Great Fire. Consequently when 
newcomer to the movies is being viewed 
y a director with a favorable eye, he has 

sereen test made in order to find out 
hether the camera sees the newcomer as 
wvorably as the director. When a studio 
} at all interested in a prospect it makes a 
ereen test for nothing. 

From seventy-five to a hundred feet of 
lm is used in making a test, and the cost 
; eleven cents a foot. 

When the schools have extracted as much 
$ possible from the victim by means of the 
id course they give him a screen 
ast. 

Like everything else connected with many 
{ the movie schools, it is a give-and-take 
Toposition. The school gives the test and 
akes all the money that the victim has 
it. Some of them make the victims a 
ice rate of thirty dollars for it. 

he screen-test gag is not the exclusive 
roperty of the movie schools, but is used 
onstantly by the movie agencies that ad- 
ertise in various city papers, and espe- 
lally in the Los Angeles papers. ‘‘Do you 
fant to get in the movies?”’ inquire these 
dyertisements solicitously. ‘Then reg- 
ster with the Interstellar Casting Directory 
or preferred parts in pictures. Experience 
ot necessary. No registration fee.” 

The advertisements sound like pure phi- 
anthropy instead of the hard-boiled Art 


a 
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that the movies are supposed to be; and 
many of the thousands of movie-struck but 
jobless folk in the city rush to register. The 
Interstellar Casting Directory promptly 
presents each one of them with a screen 
test for thirty dollars—each one, that is, 
that can raise the money. Occasionally it 
gives the test for twenty-five dollars. That 
is almost the sole object of the Interstellar 
Casting Directory, and its profits are quick 
and large; for out of each thirty dollars it 
has to spend only five or six for the test. 
As for the test, it does nobody any good— 
except the Interstellar Casting Directory— 
for no casting director in any studio will 
ever bother to take the time to look at it. 

Just how many extras—extras being the 
name that is applied to the human back- 
ground in the films, such as the mobs, the 
armies, the merry dancers at the cabaret, 
the day-coach full of yokels, and’ so on— 
there are in Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
striving eagerly and constantly to get a job 
in the movies and thus hold body and 
breath together, cannot be definitely 
known. 

Even the hardy estimators of Los Angeles 
quail before: the task of estimating their 
numbers, although the rougher estimators 
quiver with a suppressed desire to say that 
there are some 300,000 of them. They don’t 
quite dare to do it, however. 


Classified Extras 


The biggest agency that supplies extras 
to the different film companies is Screen 


Service, which was organized by the Pro-: 


ducers Association as a place where all ex- 
tras could go for cataloguing, and to escape 
agencies that exist for the purpose of trim- 
ming the registrants. Screen Service has 
between 6000 and 7000 extras listed in its 
working book; and because so many of the 
applicants are obviously unfit for screen 
work, it registers only a small percentage of 
those that apply—between 2 and 3 per 
cent, according to its claims. 
Thief of Bagdad was being produced Screen 
Service was called on to supply 2500 male 
extras, clean-shaven, between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five, for use as sol- 
diers. Not having that number of extras on 
its books it advertised for the men, and 
started receiving the applications at nine 
o’clock in the morning. By one o’clock on 
the afternoon of the same day it had got 
the 2500 extras and had turned away ap- 
proximately 4000 more. This, then, makes 
6500 plain male extras between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five that can be 
reached immediately in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood. 

The extra list is fairly complicated; and 
Screen Service carries on its books the fol- 
lowing types of extras: Acrobats, Actor 
Types, All-Around Athletes, Babies from 
one week old upward, Bald-Headed Men, 
Banker Types, Bathing Girls, Bearded 
Men, Bellhop Types, Bits and Parts (male 
and female, young and old), Blondes, But- 
ler Types, Character Men and Women, 
Chauffeur Types, Chinamen, Colored 
Members of the Profession, Comedians and 
Comediennes, Cook Types, Cowboy Types, 
Dancers, Detective Types, Divers, Doctor 
Types, Doubles, Emotional Réles, English 
Types, Evening-Clothes Men and Women, 
Fat Men and Women, Fencers, Flapper 
Types, Freckled Types, French Types, 
German Types, Grand-Dame Types, Ha- 
waiian Types, Head-Waiter Types, Hindu 
Types, Housekeeper Types, Indian Types 
Ingénues, Irish Types, Italian Types, Jap- 
anese Types, Jewish Types, Jockeys, Judge 
Types, Juveniles, Lawyer Types, Maid 
Types, Mammy Types, Matron Types, 
Mexican Types, Models, Monk Types, 
Mother Types, Nun Types, Nurse Types, 
Officers (Army and Navy), Old-Maid 
Types, Orchestras, Policeman Types, Priest 
Types, Riders, Russian Types, Sheriffs 
(small town), Small-Town Men and Women, 
Spanish Types, Stenographer Types, Stunt 
Men and Women, Swimmers, Tall Men and 
Women, Teacher Types, Twins, Under- 
world Types, Valet Types, Waiter and 
Waitress Types, Well-Dressed Men and 
Women and Witch Types. 

If any film company should develop a 
sudden desire for a few bearded women or 
bald-headed ladies or triplets or rubber- 
skinned men or cross-eyed women or people 
with any sort of peculiarity or abnormal- 
ity, Screen Service unquestionably could 
and would produce them in a few hours’ 
time. It is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that there are 150,000 persons in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood who are stalking 
jobs as extras, so that the beautiful young 
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thing who has won the beauty contest in 
Fetlock, and has come to Hollywood to 
make Cecil De Mille sit up and take notice 
is up against as tough a proposition as ever 
made a veteran trouper turn yellowish 
green around the gills. 

The life of the extra, male and female 
alike, is about as soft as reénforced con- 
crete. The regulation pay for extra work is 
$7.50 a day. If the extras who are regis- 
tered with Screen Service telephone in to 
find out whether there is anything to do and 
receive the answer “Nothing today,” as 
most of them do, they must then make the 
rounds of the different studios—a round 
that will probably result in the same cheer- 
Ing answer. Owing to the rapid rise in 
Hollywood real-estate values, many of the 
movie studios are being obliged. to sell their 
Hollywood holdings and move farther into 
the country. Thus the Goldwyn Studio 
and the Hal Roach Studio have moved out 
to Culver City, twenty minutes by automo- 
bile from the center of Hollywood. The 
Universal Studio is in Universal City, fif- 
teen minutes from the center of Hollywood 
by automobile. Not having automobiles, 
the extras can easily spend weeks on end 
traveling from one studio to another with 
no reward except an earful of the college 
yell of the studios—Nothing Today—and 
an advanced case of sore feet. 

A great many of the female stars are 
beautiful, but very, very dumb. This fact 
is recognized by nearly all the extra girls, 
including the dumbest. Extra girl after 
extra girl, each considerably under the age 
of nine mentally, will look up into your 
face and say despairingly of her intimates: 
“Aren’t they the dumbest lot of boobs you 
ever saw? Nota brain in the whole gang!”’ 
And a great many more of the extra girls 
and the would-be extra girls are both dumb 
and not at all beautiful. They are so dumb 
that they think they are better actresses 
than most of the stars of the screen. They 
struggle for a while, the beautiful ones and 
the nonbeautiful ones together, and then 
they get the Travelers Aid Society to send 
them back home, or they get jobs as wait- 
resses or embroidery peddlers or real-estate 
saleswomen, or they disappear and drift to 
the joints of Tijuana or Mexicali or some of 
the other pest holes below the border. The 
Travelers Aid Society of Los Angeles in 
1928 assisted 20,801 persons, and most of 
them were moviemaniacs. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce and Mary Pickford 
and various other individuals and organiza- 
tions have warned the movie maniacs to 
stay away from Los Angeles and Hollywood 
unless they have enough money to last for 
six months or a year, or unless they can 
bring some member of their families with 
them; but these wise advisers get about as 
much attention from the beautiful and 
semibeautiful dumb-bells as King Canute 
received when he severely ordered the tide 
to stop coming in. 


Hollywood Morals 


According to a number of fairly intelli- 
gent persons who do not live in Hollywood 
the ancient cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which long held all records for standing 
broad wickedness and running high wicked- 
ness, have been lashed to the mast by 
Hollywood. Hollywood, according to these 
persons, is just too wicked for words. It is 
difficult to discover exactly how they reach 
their conclusions; and it is almost certain 
that if any one of the Hollywood-Gomorrah 
experts were asked to produce figures to 
prove his statements, he would open and 
close his mouth silently several times like 
a goldfish begging for ants’ eggs, and then 
become highly indignant at his questioner. 
He would produce no figures, however, on 
either Gomorrah or Hollywood. 

So much piffle has been dispensed on the 
subject of vice in Hollywood that the time 
is probably approximately right to say a 
word or two in behalf of its regular in- 
habitants. There are loose morals in Holly- 
wood, just as there are loose morals in every 
city in the world, and every town in the 
world, and every little crossroads settle- 
ment in New England and every other sec- 
tion of the country. It is possible that 
because a lot of the movie-struck girls and 
boys who rush to Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood are somewhat weak in the head there 
may be a little more looseness in Holly- 
wood than can be observed in some other 
cities. There may be;; but it is a safe bet 
that if twenty reporters who are familiar 
with Washington or Cleveland or Philadel- 
phia or Chicago or Boston or any other 
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thriving American metropolis were de- 
posited in Hollywood and asked for a ver- 
dict as to whether or not it was a modern 
Gomorrah, they would laugh coldly and 
ask their questioner where he got that stuff. 
If Hollywood is a modern Gomorrah all 
other American cities of equal or greater size 
are either Gomorrahs or super-Gomorrahs. 

There also has come into existence a 
belief that whenever one successful moving- 
picture actor calls on another moving- 
picture actor in Hollywood, he finds that 
the hypodermic syringes are neatly stacked 
in a hypodermic rack at the right of the 
front door, and that the butler thought- 
fully rolls up the visitor’s left sleeve and 
deftly proffers the morphine tablets so that 
the visitor can take a shot in the arm at 
once. 

It is always an unpleasant task to shat- 
ter a cherished delusion; and one feels a 
certain reluctance to shake anybody’s be- 
lief in the wickedness of every moving- 
picture person. It is a fact, however, that 
there are many prudes in the motion- 
picture business, just as there are a number 
of gentlemanly drunks, plain drunks, low 
drunks, hop-heads and rotters. There are 
also many sensible, able, thrifty, clean- 
living and highly respected movie actors 
and actresses. 

Some of them go in heavily for petting 
parties and free-for-all souses, just as do 
many of the residents of New York, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 
and points east and west; while there are 
others whose idea of a wild and hilarious 
evening is to dig up a lot of old hats, skirts, 
sheets, stewpans, and what not, and stage a 
charade in which the words con-sol-i-date, 
bill-et-ed, fun-gus and dor-nick are acted 
out in great detail. 


The Shock That Never Came 


A distinguished Eastern authoress jour- 
neyed to Hollywood a year or so ago, all 
a-quiver to witness some of tue wild 
goings-on that she had heard about. She 
was invited to a dinner party at which were 
some of the most celebrated of the movie 
set; and she was prepared to be taken home 
in an ambulance at a late hour in the morn- 
ing. She later narrated her experience to a 
party of friends, all of whom were equally 
eager to hear all the latest scandal from 
movieland. “And do you know what those 
people did?’”’ she asked in exasperation. 
“Those grown-up people sat around and 
played charades just like a lot of children! 
And they enjoyed it! Can you believe it? 
Those people are about as wild as a drink 
of buttermilk!”’ 

The movie actors and actresses who 
spend their money carelessly on high rents, 
expensive automobiles, liquor and the bright 
lights are very apt to find themselves se- 
verely and entirely out of luck. Salaries of 
$1000 a week—while they are working— 
are not at all uncommon among the movie 
folk who have attained any measure of 
popularity. Styles change in leading men 
and fluff-heads, however, especially when 
the leading men and the fluff-heads have 
put on a few pounds here and there because 
of overindulgence in debutante, or half- 
ripe, gin; and in Hollywood one frequently 
encounters men and women who have ad- 
justed themselves to $1000-a-week scale of 
living, have saved no money, and cannot 
get parts in any production at the old 
figure. Rather than drop to jobs at $500 a 
week or $200 a week, they continue to live 
in their expensive homes in actual want, 
borrowing from friends and acquaintances 
to keep up appearances and hoping that 
something will turn up. 

Success affects the moving-picture people 
in about as many ways as it affects lawyers, 
copper miners, authors or real-estate dealers. 

There are the big and famous stars, like 
Fairbanks, Pickford and Harold Lloyd, 
who are as simple, unpretentious and un- 
spoiled as they ever were. They have great 
ability, and are as good directors, scenario 
writers and general experts as can be found 
in the movies. Through wise investments 
in real estate and the best securities they 
have made themselves very wealthy. 

There are other big and famous stars 
whose ability in some instances is great, 
whose decency is unquestioned, and whose 
investments are large and sound, but who 
have developed delusions of grandeur. They 
do not care to be lumped with other moving- 
picture stars. They do not care to be in- 
terviewed unless the interview is announced 
for weeks in advance by herald angels with 
platinum trumpets. When they are in 
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“The whole family 
enjoys life much 
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“I have been married thirteen years and have two 


children,” he writes. 


“YT AM a turn foreman in the elec- 
trical department, working 
shifts, and am paid on an hourly 
basis. I have worked in this de- 
partment about twelve years. 

“IT now live about eight miles 
from the factory, having sold my 
place in town and moved out here 
principally on account of the health 
of my children. Naturally an 
automobile became a necessity as 
there was no other way to get to 
work. I purchased a medium 
priced machine and: have been 
able to sell my surplus garden 
produce for more than enough to 
pay for the upkeep of the machine. 


“The whole family enjoys life 
out here much more; they have 
been in better health and I find 
I can save more money and at 
the same time go to many places 
we could not go to before. 

“There is another big advan- 
tage in living out here. Working 
shifts as I do, I am able to sleep 
much better during the daytime 
because of less noise and better 
air. I might say that we have not 
had a doctor in the house since 
moving out here. 

“My case is no exception, as I 
know of several other cases ex- 
actly similar to mine.” 


“The whole family enjoys life much more”— that is the fin- 
est tribute that could possibly be paid to the economic value 


of the automobile. 


For the measure of any civilization 1s 
the happiness of the average household. 


(74 e 
There is no 


wealth but life,” said Ruskin. Whatever makes it possible 
for millions of families to enjoy life more, contributes beyond 
measure to the nation’s real wealth. 
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As a help to office comfort and efficiency 
these summer days—a genuine Thermos 
' vacuum jug filled with water right on the 
desk! A cold drink when you want it—and 
no time wasted going to the water cooler. 


/ Your dealer has genuine Thermos vacu- 

” um jugs and carafes in a variety of hand- 
some finishes—some complete with trays 
and glasses. 


A genuine “Thermos” 
brings you more comfort for less money 
than anything else you can buy 


OMFORT in summer. Comfort in winter. Imn- 
‘doors, outdoors—at work, at play. 

Cold drinks—kept cold. Hot drinks kept hot. 

Comfort at home—in the living room, the library, 
on the porch. Comfort at the office—comfort for the 
children and for those who carry their lunch to work. 

Comfort in traveling—in hiking—in picnicking— 
and so cheap. 

With a genuine Thermos vacuum bottle. 

* * * 


Note the words ‘‘genuine Thermos.’’ 
It is worth while! 


There are several makes of vacuum bottles. But 
“Thermos” is the name of only one vacuum bottle— 
the original vacuum bottle. 

Thermos was the first to introduce the art of 
keeping food hot or cold and portable. 

It has the responsibility of the pioneer and leader. 
It is living up to its responsibilities. 

All genuine ‘‘Thermos’’ vacuum bottles have the 
trade mark stamped on the bottom. If you do not find 
this mark it is not the good, old reliable genuine 
“‘Thermos.’’ And this mark is well worth looking for. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


In England 366 Madison Avenue Sales Offices 
Thermos Limited . Chicago 
London New York City San Francisco 
In Canada INE YE Factories 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd. Norwich, Conn. 
; Toronto, Ont. Huntington, W. Va. 


UINE 


The reliable dealer 


today points out the 
““Thermos’’ Trade Mark 
before his customers in- 
sist upon seeing it. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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pleasant humor their coworkers are gra- 
ciously allowed to be merry and gay. When 
their livers trouble them all Nature must be 
still. Cameramen,. directors, carpenters 
and extras must cease their chatter; and 
laughter or noisy conversation is considered 
sufficient cause for everlasting banishment. 

There are also the stars at whom the bulk 
of the movie people like to point with pride 
in order to make the claim that movie peo- 
ple are people of that sort. Among these 
may be named Conrad Nagel, a symbol of 
domestic virtue and a pillar of the church, 
and Bryant Washburn, whose skill at mak- 
ing a speech, singing a song, holding a baby 
and making himself generally agreeable is 
the wonder and amazement of all beholders. 

There are the stars who had little or no 
education, who have made large amounts of 
money suddenly, and who have been bitten 
with the desire for elegance and social 
prominence. One finds them installing un- 
usual and unexpected numbers of butlers 
in their new and gorgeous homes, taking 
four-week courses in social procedure, and 
having gold faucets installed in their bath- 
rooms. These simple gentlemen are easy 
marks for the harpies that constantly hover 
around the moyie people. A firm filed a bill 
for $67,000 for decorating the home of one 
of the stars who was seeking elegance and 
social prominence. The star innocently 
asked a friend if it wasn’t a little high. The 
friend took it to a lawyer, who questioned 
the firm a little closely about it, with the 
result that the bill was reduced to $17,000. 

There are the women stars who have had 
no advantages whatever—who have no 
culture, no brains; who are poseurs, mean 
and petty and peanut-minded; whostarted, 
possibly, as bathing girls on comedy lots; 
and whose sole faculty is that of wear- 
ee attractively and photographing 
well. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


There are the pretty little stars that rise 
one year and set in the following year; 
some of them nice girls who live with their 
mothers and save their money and drive 
little coupés, and some of them so empty- 
headed and silly and vain that they are 
never allowed to speak before a reporter 
without a press representative close at 
hand to see that the more horrible of their 
remarks are decently smothered. 

Then there are the drunks, some of them 
gentlemanly and some of them very rough. 
These gentlemen make a large amount of 
money—or have married money and are 
engaged in wasting their wives’ fortunes— 
and are able to give large and noisy souse 
parties which are attended by a few moving- 
picture people, a few real-estate dealers, a 
few brokers, a lawyer or two, an author or 
two, andsoon. They are viewed by the rest 
of the movie people in the same way that 
their kind is regarded by normal folkin most 
sections of the United States. 

In between all these types of more or less 
successful movie folk there are various 
other gradations, ranging from good through 
indifferent to bad; so that it is as erroneous 
to regard all movie actors as hardened rakes 
and hopeless sinners as it is for the inhab- 
itants of various sections of Europe to 
think that all Americans are millionaires 
and that all residents of Chicago are pork 
barons and baronesses. As a matter of fact, 
there are a number of things about movie 
stars in their comings and goings that are 
quite like the activities that one finds in 
Keokuk or Springfield or some other 
medium-size place. Some of the pretty 
little stars have banded together in clubs 
for the pursuit of culture, and in their clubs 
they study the lives of authors and read 
papers to one another and improve their 
minds by discussion of paramount issues, 
something as follows: 

*‘Isn’t this awful, all about taking bribes 
in Washington?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly awful.” 

“Yes, it’s just awful.” 

“Who took it?” 

“Who took what?’’ 

‘“Who took the bribes?” 

“Oh, my dear; you frightened me to 
death! I thought somebody had lost her 
pearls.” 

“T didn’t say anything about pearls.”’ 

“I know you didn’t, dear. You were 
talking politics.” 

“Yes; what do you think of Coolidge?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know. I saw a picture of 
him the other day and his finger nails were 
cut square across.” 

“Oh, my dear! How awful!” 
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“Yes, my dear; and did you see Gj 
Gasbag’s nails at the preview of Blaz 
Bankrolls the other night? They wer 
yard long!” 4 

“Yes, I did, my dear; 


’ 


she’ll break the scales and wake up on: 
small-time circuit.” 3 

And so on, and so forth. The cultur 
atmosphere is very strong in some secti 
of Hollywood. 

Any examination into the activities 
the studios leads one almost immediat 
to the directors, and soon convinces alm 
any reasonable person that there is h 
Not long ago the badge of the movie dir 
tor was the eyeshade. Anyone seen on 


wearing apparel; and all directors took | 
wearing leather putties. They had no re 
son for wearing putties except that th 
were directors; but that was sufficier 
They were directors; therefore they had 
wear putties. It was a good thing that | 
director started the fad of wearing bustle 
for then all directors would have had to we 
bustles, whether they wanted to or not. — 


The Return to Naturalness 


The most recent change in directori) 
garb is in the direction of complete no 
maley. Putties have been banished inj 
the limbo of impossible things; and it. 
now the fashion for directors to wear ord! 
nary business suits, with the vest complete] 
buttoned and the trousers carefully crease 
All directors consequently wear ordinar| 
business suits while engaged in their oneroi 
directing duties. The director who wore a 
eyeshade or putties or golf trousers on tt 
set would be viewed with horror by h 
entire entourage. Since directors are aj 
proaching normal in this respect there al 
many close observers who hold out hop 
that it will gradually become fashionab]| 
in the near future for directors to mak! 
films in which the people act like norm: 
human beings. nh 

Just at present, motion-picture actor) 
who are obliged to depict the emotions ¢) 
a strong man who has publicly opened | 
letter from his fiancée saying that she n 
longer loves him, or some equally bad bit a 
news, are directed by their directors | 
clutch at their throats or left breasts wit]! 
their right hands, breathe violently so tha 
their chests rise and fall convulsively, an 
wrinkle their faces as though they wen 
about to burst into tears. No director eye! 
saw a strong man act in such wise; ant) 
any strong man who felt any inclination ti 
behave that way in real life would un 
questionably know enough to hide in ;| 
barn before giving way to his emotions 
Yet the average director deliberately order: 
regular actors to do such things on tht 
ground that the great, stupid, movie-going 
public cannot understand screen action un: 
less it is obviously what it is supposed t¢ 
be—that it cannot tell that a strong mar 
has received bad news unless he acts as 
though he had swallowed a hot poker. 

The obvious answer to this claim on the 
part of the directors is that it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility—provided both 
director and actor are intelligent—to make 
the most cement-headed audiences under- 
stand the emotions that an actor is at- 
tempting to show, even though the actor’s 
actions remain true to life. Some directors, 
unfortunately, are only a comparatively 
short time removed from the -bootlegging 
business, the cloak-and-suit trade, the 
chauffeur’s profession, the waiter’s job and 
similar occupations, and their knowledge of 
the art of depicting real life is not exactly 
the most profound in the world. Their 
knowledge of the mental processes of the 
great, stupid, movie-going public is fre- 
quently worth considerably less than thirty 
cents. There are probably not more than 
ten really good directors engaged in the mak- 
ing of motion pictures out of the hundreds 
who are at work spoiling them. : 

When bad directors work in conjunction 
with the mysterious foree known as the 
New York office, the movie-going public is 
treated to some spectacles that must make 
Art turn bright green and call for a double 
dose of morphine to deaden the pain. i 

Everywhere one goes in Hollywood 
movie circles there is hushed and profani 
conversation concerning the New York 
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—everywhere, that is, except for two 
ree organizations built around great 
which have no New York office. 
'e New York office is the branch of the 
business that is in constant touch 
the exhibitors—known to the movie 
nates as the ex-i-biters. The ex-i-biters, 
ing out films, as they do, to the great, 
:d, movie-going public, are believed by 
New York office to know exactly what 
eublic wants. The ex-i-biters are about 
ch in touch with the public’s desires 
y are with the astral bodies of the late 
Greenleaf Whittier or James Russell 
1], But the New York office evidently 
es all that the ex-i-biters tell them. 
hence, as the saying goes, the Pyra- 
of Egypt. 
he movies are frequently referred to as 
sew Art. Some day they may be an 
‘but so long as the New York office and 
custed advisers, the ex-i-biters, have a 
1 in the movies they will continue to 
as they are today, no more of an art 
« the making and marketing of ten- 
sy nails or paper towels. The New 
ex office knows that it wants to make 
cey; and it also knows that certain 
te have made money in the past. Con- 
cently those are the things that it 
sands in moving pictures. Those are the 
‘gs that the public wants. The New 
(x office argues that since the public paid 
srily on one occasion to see a film named 
ining Something-or-Other the way to 
je it pay again is to market a flock of 
is with flaming, blazing, scorching, in- 
rating, smoking titles. For months 
ir the New York offices were bitten by 
flaming-title bug, Hollywood movie 
'§ were strongly reminiscent of a fire in 
imberyard. Flaming Desire, Flaming 
‘e, Flaming Divorce, Flaming Youth, 
ming Passion, Flaming Wives, Flaming 
3, Flaming What Not, poured out of 
ning Hollywood in quick succession. 
en the title didn’t flame it blazed. 
‘re was some talk of putting on Dante’s 
2rno under the title of Flaming Hell. 
laving been tipped off by the ex-i-biters 
he exact state of the public’s movie de- 
s, the New York office two or three 
rs ago had nothing but contempt for 
tume pictures. The very thought of a 
tume picture made the New York office 
Scenario writers who attempted to 
te scenarios about any period prior to 
ae 1917 were threatened with boiling 
) 


Infortunately, while the New York 
ees were doing their loudest yelping 
ut the loathing of the great public for 
fume pictures, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, 
9 is about as good as they come as a 
ducer, director and scenario writer, who 
no traffic with New York offices, and 
) does what he wants to do instead of 
ending on a lot of peanut-minded ex- 
itors to tell him what the public wants, 
yped forward with The Three Mus- 
eers, 


New York Office Methods 


Vhen the New York offices saw the 


at, stupid, movie-going public breaking 
neck to see The Three Musketeers, it 
denly dawned on them that what the 
lic wanted was costume pictures. Their 
ef was confirmed by the ex-i-biters, 
) also woke up to what the public 
ited in the course of time. 

‘he public had to patronize a play about 
neik before the ex-i-biters and the New 
‘k offices, with their massive brains and 
ir penetrating intelligences, were able to 
up and throw sheik pictures at them 
h both hands. 

‘he New York office is the supreme court 
che world on pictures. It changes the 
nes of novels because it—and the ex-i- 
rs—thinks it knows more about such 
igs than mere authors. It pays cele- 


ted authors enormous sums to travel 
to Hollywood and write for the movies; 
| when it gets them there it fights about 
m with the Hollywood directors and 
ors and refuses to let them write. 

t pays huge prices for popular stories, 
. then changes the stories so that the 
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authors are afraid to own them for fear of 
being accused of plagiarism or insanity. 

It insists on picking the casts for pictures 
concerning which it knows nothing; and 
with its miraculous power of always doing 
the wrong thing, it almost invariably selects 
persons who are wholly unfitted for the parts. 

The attitude of authors who journey to 
Hollywood and brood over the inconceiv- 
able stupidities of directors and the pure 
commercialism of the movie magnates is 
one of complete bewilderment or dumb 
despair. How, they ask, can there be sus- 
pense in a picture when all films have 
happy endings? Nothing ever happens to 
American film heroes. Screen love affairs 
are those of high-school girls whose great 
emotional moments in real life have oc- 
curred when somebody copied their hats or 
when they got a run in their stockings. 
Their life climax has come when they were 
kissed in a peach orchard. What can an 
author do, they ask, when he must stick 
to peach-blossom heroines and happy end- 
ings? All in all, what’s the use? 

The contempt of authors for those re- 
sponsible for the movies blossoms most 
luxuriantly in the spacious dining room of 
the vine-bowered Writers’ Club in Holly- 
wood on Friday evenings, when big pro- 
ducers send their films to be previewed by 
the intellectually élite. The patter of ap- 
plause is frequent; but what the writers 
say about the films and the directors and 
the acting behind their hands wouldn’t 
look well in print. 

For that matter, the movies are divided 
and subdivided into contempts of extreme 
violence. The New York office has nothing 
but contempt for the Hollywood crowd, 
which it knows as the Coast Defenders. 
The contempt of the Hollywood crowd for 
the New York office, however, is suffi- 
ciently virulent to burn gaping holes in as- 
bestos packing. 


Massacred Scenarios 


One of the most fluent contempts is that 
of the producer for the scenario writer, and 
vice versa. After the scenario writer has 
produced a masterpiece the director looks 
it over and lops off several limbs. Then the 
supervising director takes it and chops off 
several of its more beautiful curves, after 
which the producer seizes it and cuts out 
several of its internal organs. It then goes 
to the New York office, which apparently 
turns it over to all the office boys, janitors, 
stenographers and floor scrubbers, and cuts 
out everything that is left. 

The contempt of the director for the 
actor and of the actor for the director is a 
bitter and painful contempt. Every movie 
actor is free to state that the director has 
eliminated all his best work; while every 
director establishes an alibi for everything 
that can possibly go wrong, and usually 
blames everything on the actor. “If I 
could have had Wally Beery to play the 
heavy,” he says, “‘we wouldn’t have had 
that sandstorm,”’ or something like that. 

A keen and penetrating contempt is that 
of the movie actor who has been on the 
legitimate stage for all those who have not; 
while those who have not are loud in their 
contempt for those whom they term “‘the 
old wrecks who used to be on the stage be- 
fore they lost out.’’ As bitter as any con- 
tempt is that of the old character actor for 
the young and beautiful he doll. 

‘Yet there are pleasant things about the 
movie world of Hollywood—such as the 
gossip concerning the director who sleeps 
between black sheets, and the Wild West 
actor who uses a six-gun for a door knocker, 
and the star who plays jokes on his visitors 
by backing them gently against an electri- 
cally charged table. And if one wearies of 
gossip one can follow the pursuit that has 
supplanted the tourist occupation of visit- 
ing the missions and viewing the giant wa- 
ter lilies: one can seek out the restaurant 
that is momentarily popular with the movie 
set and get a kick out of seeing Romeo, 


Juliet, the Queen of Sheba, Moses and | 


Nellie the beautiful cloak model come in 
together and stoke up on Philadelphia 
scrapple and buckwheat cakes; for one of 
the chief diversions of Flaming Hollywood 
is watching the actors eat. 
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This Famous Timer 
Perfected by a 
Bakelite Case 


NLY one Ford-type timer has 
CG) a Bakelite case—the new 
Milwaukee! Ford has always 

used the roller-type timer. The Mil- 


waukee is a roller-type—perfected 
by a short-proof case. 


LONGER 
LIFE 


Never a short-circuit with a new- 
model Milwaukee Timer! Never a 
““miss’” or any kind of timer trouble 
until the unit finally wears out after 
many months of service. 


The price has not been raised. The 
new Milwaukee Timer, with its costly 
Bakelite case and finer workman- 
ship all through, still sells at $2— 
the price of a tankful of “gas”! 


Make your Ford a still better car— 


get a new Milwaukee Timer today. | 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Also manufacturers 
of the GRIP RACK 
—the disappear- 
ing luggage holder 
for all cars. 


No increase in price 


SD 


($2.75 in Canada) 


MILWAUKEE 
IMUER or FORD §-: 
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show being organized by Lester and Wil- 
liams, two comedians ten years their senior. 

A turkey and a commonwealth were one 
and the same, save that the latter played 
under canvas. Actors clubbed together in 
these potluck enterprises in the slack times 
at Christmas, Lent and midsummer. The 
origin of the word “turkey” has been dis- 
puted for years to no agreement. Perhaps 
the equal division of the receipts suggested, 
to some early metaphorist, the carving of 
the Thanksgiving bird; possibly the bal- 
ance remaining after expenses was thought 
of as a holiday windfall, or so much turkey. 
Lester and Williams already had arranged 
a booking at a Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
beer garden. The American Four, including 
Peter Dailey; Dave Marion, later of bur- 
lesque renown, and his wife, Minnie Bell; 
and two other well-known acts had joined 
up. Another turn was needed. Lester and 
Williams would give Weber and Fields a 
thirty-dollar weekly guaranty. The boys 
went along. 

Business was bad, and Lester and Wil- 
liams were the freest and easiest of spenders 
in a spendthrift profession. Marion, who 
was older in experience and had known Joe 
and Lew almost from their infancy, advised 
them on Wednesday to ask for an advance. 
They did, and got five dollars, which they 
hid in one of their shoes. All the company 
except the Marions slept in one large room. 
In the morning the five dollars was gone. 
Joe and Lew sniffled, and Lester and Wil- 
liams were their loudest sympathizers. It 
was a darned shame, they asked the world 
to witness, and to show where their hearts 
were they would give the boys ten dollars 
more that night. The ten dollars was hid- 
den in the same cache. Friday morning 
the shoe was empty again. More tears and 
more sympathy. Lester and Williams 
made no secret of their opinion of the fiend 
in human form who would steal from a 
couple of kids. In their big-hearted way 
they advanced a second ten dollars. What if 
business was bad? This time the money 
went under Joe’s pillow. He slept fitfully, 
groping for the bills at each waking. Reas- 
sured, he fell off into dreamless slumber 
eventually. 

When he woke again it was midmorning. 
He reached under the pillow. The money 
was A. W. O. L. 

Lester and Williams gave them another 
five dollars that day, calling attention to 
the fact that this made thirty dollars, the 
week’s guaranty. Joe and Lew said noth- 
ing, but on the spot they addressed an 
envelope, dropped the bill in and posted it 
home. Lester and Williams watched the 
proceedings with interest. 


Division by the Grab Method 


“By the way, boys,” one of them said 
after a heavy silence, ‘“we’ve been talking 
it over and we’ve decided to let you in on 
the turkey next week. That’ll beat any 
thirty-dollar guaranty. Some of the others 
kicked, but we went to the front for you. 
“Do you want to take advantage of a couple 
of kids?’ we asked ’em.” 

This was out of the frying pan into the 
fire; a choice between a now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don’t thirty dollars and a two- 
fourteenths part of an algebraic quantity 
known as x. They took a chance on 4, the 
unknown sum. 

Business continued poor, and there was 
only sixty dollars dumped on the table the 
second Saturday night to be cut fourteen 
ways. This was xin the Lester and Williams 
algebra. 

A member of the company doubled for 
one instant as a lightning calculator, then 
whispered to the boys, ‘Watch me and dive 
when I do.” Hedived. Joe and Lew dived 
after him. The three swept the table bare 
and were out the theater door before anyone 
could stop them. The boys ran all the way 
to the boarding house. There they counted 
their grab. The total was twenty-four dol- 
lars. This they pinned inside the lining of 
Joe’s vest and put the vest under Lew’s 
pillow. 

The others straggled in with reproaches 
and the word that the turkey would gobble 
no more. Joe and Lew swore that they 
had mailed the money home at the first 
post box and all seemed content to let it go 
at that. A Sabbath quiet lay over Bridge- 
port when Weber and Fields awoke. The 
American Four, Lester and Williams and 
the rest slept heavily. The vest still reposed 
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beneath the pillow. Fields sighed relievedly 
and explored the lining. No twenty-four 
dollars! He turned the vest inside out. 
Only the pinholes remained as a souvenir. 
Easy come, easy go! 

The boys were broke and the show dis- 
banded, but they ate supper at home. To 
use their own phrase, they cried their way 
to New York. That is to say, they took 
their teary faces to the railway station, 
pulled out the vox hwmana stop and regis- 
tered innocence in distress with a pathos 
geared up to melt the heart of a dog catcher 
and dissolve the boiler cake in the yard 
switch engine if need be. Softer material 
was at hand. A theatrical troupe, the 
James Boys’ Last Ride company, rolled up 
in an omnibus. The women dried the boys’ 
tears and the manager paid their fares. 
Jesse and Frank James were well-mannered 
little playfellows after two weeks of Lester 
and Williams’ turkey show. 


The Comedy Hatchet Trick 


Weber and Fields were at liberty, as 
actors put it, the rest of the summer. Sep- 
tember saw them on the road with the 
Australian Novelty Company, which took 
its name from the nativity of its stars, the 
Austin sisters, trapeze performers. The 
novelty was a human-fly stunt by Amy 
Austin, a thriller never since duplicated in 
the theater. At each performance she 
walked head downward without visible 
support on a smoothly polished platform 
suspended within ten feet of the very roof 
of the auditorium and forty feet or more 
above the heads of the breathless orchestra 
floor. Her husband, manager of the show 
and an ex-circus man, had devised vacuum 
rubber cups so powerful that, fixed to the 
soles of his wife’s shoes, they sustained her 
weight. The secret of these cups died with 
Austin. His wife would swing herself up- 
ward by trapeze until she could plant her 
feet simultaneously against the platform. 
When the cups gripped the plank by suc- 
tion Amy discarded the trapeze and slowly 
slid one foot before the other until she had 
progressed topsy-turvily to the far end of 
the ten-foot platform. Thereshe would pivot 
cautiously and return to her starting point. 
Often she would fall into the net stretched 
twenty feet below and begin all over. 

Audiences fidgeted in the five to eight 
minutes’ wait while the complex gear and 
tackle was fixed, tested and unfixed, and 
Austin sent Weber and Fields on in make-up 
to help the stage hands and to amuse the 
audience at the same time. In attempting 
both they did neither well. Austin tried 
again. Why couldn’t they follow his wife 
with a burlesque from the same dizzy 
height? That the stage crew would be 
taking down the safety net while Weber 
and Fields were showing up Doctor Newton 
and his law of gravitation, Austin waved 
aside as a quibble, until they pointed out 
that they might fall upon and seriously 
damage one or more paid admissions. That 
was a point of view a manager could grasp. 

“Well, be here tomorrow morning at ten 
and we'll try to work it out anyway,’ he 
ordered. 

On the morrow Amy Austin’s patent 
shoes were laced on Fields’ feet and the 
rehearsal began. Lew hauled himself hand- 
over-hand up a rope to*the high trapeze, 
swung himself higher and higher, and finally 
shot his upturned feet against the inverted 
platform. The vacuum cups glued to the 
plank as barnacles to a ship’s hull. 

There he hung upside down like a ham 
from a Woolworthian smokehouse rafter, 
stricken suddenly with a paralysis of terror 
as his bulging eyes plumbed the yawning 
void below. His leg muscles turned to 
water. He could not move a foot forward or 
backward; he could not pull his feet loose 
and would not have dared to had he been 
able. But he could yell—yell so affrightedly 
as to drown all the jumble of shouted ad- 
vice that floated up to his purpling ears. 

His screams frightened even Austin, who 
shed his coat, spit upon his hands and 
scrambled up the rope to the trapeze. From 
this proximity he tried to soothe the boy’s 
panic. Lew was in no mood either for lulla- 
bies or for choose-your-exit-now instruc- 
tions. To every counsel he screeched one 
answer: “T can’t!” 

There was only one way of getting the 
amateur human fly down other than by 
cutting a hole in the roof, and Austin took 
it. Gathering momentum on the trapeze, 


he launched a flying leap at the suspended 
Fields, tackled him around the waist and 
tore him and his trick shoes loose. Austin 
and Fields dropped together in close em- 
brace. It is a feat to fall easily and safely 
into a net. These two just fell, dropped as a 
pair of mortared bricks from a shaky cor- 
nice, but broke no bones. Fields feared the 
season would end before they landed. With 
his first returning breath he published an 
ultimatum. 

“Hereafter,” he decreed, “I act with 
both feet on the stage and the stage right 
side up.” 

It was during this season with the Aus- 
tralian Novelty Company that Fields first 
sank a hatchet into Weber’s head, a piece 
of comedy business that ranks with the 
thrown custard pie in the pantheon of slap- 
stick. The hatchet trick was devised as an 
encore bit. Its mechanics was simplicity 
itself—a cork cushion on top of Weber’s 
steel-plated wig. 

The gouging out of Weber’s eye was an- 
other innovation of that season, stumbled 
upon by accident when an audience laughed 
at Fields’ sincere efforts to remove a mote 
of dust that had settled in his partner’s 
eye while the act was in progress. Weber 
wore a long nail in the toe of one comedy 
shoe and would retaliate by kicking Lew, the 
nail apparently sinking into Fields’ leg and 
holding the shoe fast. More cork padding 
did the trick. Lew returned the compliment 
with a kick that set off an explosive cap in 
the toe of his right shoe. It was about this 
time, too, that they first sprang upon a pal- 
pitating world a gag now hoary and rheu- 
matic but still in the ring: 

“Who is that lady I saw you with last 
night?”’ 

“She ain’t no lady; she’s my wife.” 

A travesty on a magic act took care of 
another curtain call. With the conventional 
hocus-pocus of stage legerdemain, they set 
a bottomless bottle squarely over a hole in 
the stage. To the audience’s eyes the bottle 
was intact, but with the connivance of a 
stage hand in the basement the bottle was 
made to sprout a new absurdity at every 
flirt of Weber’s handkerchief, culminating 
in a ten-foot steel rod and exposure of the 
hoax. The old knockabout was growing 
fatter with comedy each year, but its fun- 
damentals were yet unchanged. 


The Two Kernell Brothers 


Their drawing power was such by now 
that Harry and John Kernell’s Own Com- 
pany signed them at a hundred dollars a 
week for their fifth and last swing around 
the variety circuit with a show not their 
own. The Kernells were rated the first Irish 
song, dance and dialogue team of their 
time. The stage has nothing quite like them 
today. The brothers were strikingly differ- 
ent types; John with a deep bass voice, 
Harry with a thin little tenor, but born 
comedians both. Each had been a hack 
driver in Philadelphia. The story is that 
Tony Pastor heard one of them singing 
from his driver’s seat as he waited on a fare 
outside a Philadelphia saloon late one wintry 
night and took him up. 

Ward and Vokes, later to become Percy 
and Harold, the stage’s best-known tramp 
comedians, were with the Kernell show 
that season. Ten years earlier Weber and 
Fields had played with them at Bowker’s 
Pier, Atlantic City, at ten dollars a week 
and board and lodging—such as it was. 
Bowker put his waiters and actors up in a 
mangy beach cottage crowded with bunks 
ranged in tiers three and four high like a 
lumber camp. Actors playing Bowker’s to- 
gether ever afterward had a common bond 
of sympathy. Ward, Vokes, Weber, Fields 
and two other members of the company, 
Harding and Nash by name, gathered to- 
gether at fifty-cent-limit poker the first 
week out with the Kernells and the game 
became a nightly institution. 

When the show reached Paterson on the 
swing back eastward the boys had been 
away from home for twelve weeks, and de- 
termined to spend their nights in New 
York, commuting back and forth. This 
broke up the poker game. Ward, Vokes and 
Nash, who roomed together, took their 
meager talents to a gambling house, played 
the first hand to win and the rest to get 
even, and did neither. Paterson palaces of 
chance did not subscribe to that jolly old 
custom of refunding breakfast or drink 
money to the losers. Harding was the only 


\ 


member of the poker sextet within call), 
with money. One turned to Harding | 
in dire emergencies, but this was one sj} 
Ward and Vokes sent Nash to Hardi) 
room to ery until Harding should part 
a dollar. [ 
Nash wept like the third act of % 
Lynne and drowned Harding out. } 
this feat Ward and Vokes adjudged }¥ 
entitled to a full half rather than a ty 
of the dollar. 
It was a disinterested effort on Nz 
part, a bit of art for art and Ward \ 
Vokes’ sakes. He was off his feed hin, 
and thought of breakfast with neither ) 
cern nor relish. Dropping in at the cop 
drug store he talked his symptoms |» 
with the prescription clerk. i 
“What you need is a good tonie,” , 
clerk told him, handing over a bottly 
beef, iron and wine and dropping Ng’ 
lone half dollar into the till. Nash sam x 
the bottle, found it good to the taste \ 
improvidently drank it all before gy 
to bed. oe 
When Joe and Lew arrived from ] 
York the following noon, Nash’s was \ 
first face they saw on the station platf, 
He was yelling their names before the t | 
stopped. He must have five dollars at o¢ 
he insisted. at 
From his incoherence they made | 
something about owing Harding one di; 
and being hungry. e || 
“Why five dollars?”’ Joe objected, “) 
only owe Harding a dollar; you ar’ 
going to eat four dollars’ worth of lw) 
are you?” | 


The Best Joke of 1889 


“Ain't I?’? Nash shouted. “Come al; 
and watch me if you don’t trust me. Fj 
dollars won’t buy the ham to trim all | 
eggs I want! I guess you never dran: 
bottle of appetite medicine at night | 
then had no money to buy your breakfa’ 

There was a three weeks’ gap in | 
Kernell show booking in the late april 
fore it closed with a week at Tony ie | 


New York, and a week at Gilmore’s, PI 
delphia. Some days before the lay 
Harry Kernell asked Joe and Lew if t 
wished to go out with the show again 
next fall. 

“Yes,” Weber replied; 
more money.” 

“How much more?” Kernell queried. 

Joe always bargained from the top do} 
ward. 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘we ought to get ah} 
dred and fifty dollars next season.’ 

Kernell showed an unaccountable Tae | 


“but we'll | 


this asking price, and ended a tirade 
saying, “If you want to come for the si 
money. you're getting, all right. If not,| 
right.” 

Kernell was to die in an asylum, and 
ready his company had marked the err| 
moods that increasingly eclipsed his won 
geniality. His failing mind alone accou| 
for the feud he declared upon these ° 
boys still in their teens. 

On the Tuesday before the Monday 
show was to reopen at Pastor’s, Ha 
Kernell sent for Joe and Lew. They call 
and stuck out for one hundred and f 
dollars. 

“Do you know the Rogers brothers?” 
asked. : 

“‘Sure we do,’’ they chorused. ‘‘We- 
them on the stage.” 

“Well,” Kernell told them, “I can 
the Rogers brothers for sixty dollar; 
week. They do an act just like yours. 
you want to take a cut to sixty dollars 
these last two weeks, all right. If not, 
put the Rogers brothers on in your plac 

The boys laughed at him. 

“The Rogers brothers’ act is nothing! 
ours,”’ they insisted. “‘They do a neat s¢ 
and dance. We ought to know; we tau; 
it to ’em.”’ | 

“Y’m telling you,’’ Kernell retort 
“that their act’s the spit an’ image 
yours. The only difference is that it’ 
darned sight better. I’m being soft heari 
to give you a chance to meet their pri 
Well, what’s it going to be?” 

They didn’t bother to argue the fi 
point longer, but warned him that tt 
would hold him to their contract for 1 
season. 

“Maybe I will have to keep you at ¢ 
hundred dollars these last two weeks,” 

(Continued on Page 115). . 
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; (Continued from Page 110) 
admitted, ‘‘but it’ll be a sick day for you if 


- Tdo. I’ll put the Rogers brothers on ahead 


of you and make you the jokes of New 
York. I’ll queer you so you won’t get a 
show next year.” 

Weber thought it was his turn to bluff. 

“Hop to it,’’ he challenged. ‘‘ We'll take 
our own show out next season.”’ 

This was entitled to rank as the best joke 
of 1889, and would have been saluted as 
such instantly at Miner’s Bowery or any- 
where along Fourteenth Street; but Ker- 
nell, the pantaloon, was playing Richard 
III this day. He answered not with horse 
laughter but with more threats, and the 
conference broke up in showers of hot 
words. 

Reporting at Tony Pastor’s on Monday, 
Joe and Lew found the Rogers brothers 

osted to open the bill and they were to close 
it. Still incredulous, they were watching 
from the front of the house when the curtain 
rose. They had not seen Max and Gus 
Rogers on or off stage in two years and had 
put Kernell’s talk down as an hallucination. 

Now it was their turn at hallucinations. 
Unless their eyes cheated them they had 
just seen, as in a mirror, themselves walk 
on the stage. There were Mike and Myer, 
their own flesh and blood. Facsimile cos- 
tumes, facsimile make-ups, line for line and 
business for business, their own knockabout 
was done before them. No cheap counter- 
feit, but a photographic reproduction. The 
Rogers brothers had caught the spirit as 
closely as the letter of the act, and they had 
what Weber and Fields never had—robust, 
resonant singing voices. It was Joe and 
Lew’s fate to hear their own song sung so 
much better than they themselves could do 
it that they failed to recognize it until the 
chorus. 

Weber and Fields stumbled back to their 
dressing room in a daze. Harry Kernell 
grinned fiendishly as they passed. It was 
too late to attempt any changes in their 
act. Fortunately New York variety audi- 
ences knew them so well that the house 
had recognized Kernell’s sharp practice and 
resented it without understanding its where- 
fores. The boys could only take the audi- 
ence into their confidence, promise a change 
by Tuesday and serve a stale repetition of 
an act seen an hour earlier. 


The Merry War Continues 


Joe and Lew worked until dawn the next 
morning on new business, new gags, new 
mispronunciations, and varied their act 


_ sufficiently at the Tuesday matinée to de- 


feat partly the conspiracy. But Harry 
Kernell stood in the wings taking notes on 
every change. That night the Rogers 
brothers added each variation to the orig- 
inal act and anticipated the Weber and 
Fields turn 100 per cent again. 

This unequal contest of wits continued 
all that week at Pastor’s and the next in 
Philadelphia. Joe and Lew slept three and 
four hours a night, giving the rest of their 
time to a feverish study of new lines and 


_ business, all memorized and used by the 


Rogers brothers by the succeeding per- 
formance. Harry Kernell dropped all other 
work to watch from the wings, taking notes 
while Joe and Lew were on, rehearsing 
Max and Gus by the hour and prompting 
them when they took the stage. It became 
an obsession with him. Weber and Fields 
were in the position of a football team whose 
signals were being tipped to the opposition 
in advance of each play. They could only 
hammer away desperately. Had the 
Rogers brothers lacked real talent they 
never could have kept the pace set by the 
older team. Left-handed as it was, how- 
ever, these two weeks were Max and Gus’ 
making theatrically. Thereafter they went 
their own way to success. 

Word of the unique duel spread and 
made for capacity business in both cities, 
all to Kernell’s profit; yet he was not con- 
tent. He paid Joe and Lew their hundred 
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dollars a week, but in pennies, nickels, 
dimes and the dirtiest dollar bills he could 
collect. 

In the mutual rage generated by this 
grotesque vendetta, Weber and Fields’ 
sense of humor failed them. Before the 
first week was done they were as furiously 
in earnest as Kernell. Else the spectacle of 
two youths not yet old enough to vote, 
without either money or backing, organiz- 
ing and producing a variety show with a 
weekly salary list of nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars exclusive of their own, 
might have been lost to the theater and the 
later fortunes of the firm of Weber and 
Fields greatly different. 

Now their bluff to Kernell of taking out 
their own show became a point of honor. 
That it was possible not to make money at 
the producing end never occurred to them. 
For five years they had seen the cash rolling 
into the box offices around the circuit. 
Actors always looked upon the owner as 
the small boy envied the street-car con- 
ductor—nothing to do but to take in the 
money. Presumably there were expenses, 
but that was mere detail. The boys’ only 
concern was where and how they were to 
get their initial capital. The rest would be 
automatic. 

Having no Wall Street connections, mani- 
festly the first step would be to find work 
for the summer. That, as they had seen 
each year, was no easy task. Only the dime 
museums and beer gardens were open, and 
these paid starvation wages. 


Westward Ho!. 


Why not California? In 1889 the Cam- 
ino Real still was paved with gold in the 
imaginations of cis-Sierran Americans. The 
name conjured up visions, not of tourists, 
cafeterias, real estate, Hollywood and or- 
ange groves, but of nuggets, overnight 
wealth, Roaring Camp and the Golden Gate, 
flashing eyes :_nd flashing guns and romance. 
Only forty years had elapsed since the first 
strike at Sutter’s Mills, and the Comstock 
Lode and Virginia City excitements had not 
yet stilled. 

Fields remembered that he had an uncle 
in San Francisco; a rich uncle, unques- 
tionably, since he was a Californian. San 
Francisco! 

From The Clipper they compiled their own 
mailing list and wrote by the hour for en- 
gagements; wrote everywhere, but concen- 
trated on the city of sunshine and laughter 
and yellow metal. The farther from New 
York their letters were addressed, the better 
they spoke of themselves and their act. Be- 
fore each letter was mailed they flipped it 
into the air. ‘If it fell stamp downward, in 
their superstition, it would fail in its mis- 
sion; but if the stamp side fell upward it 
would bring work. Only one San Francisco 
letter dropped face upward. It was ad- 
dressed to Gustav Walter, the Orpheum. 

A San Francisco postmark in their mail 
three weeks later. An ornate envelope, 
worthy of its California origin. Robin’s- 
egg-blue stationery with gold lettering. Mr. 
Walter asked their terms! 

They held their breaths and wired back, 
collect, ‘‘One hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a week.” If Walter balked or did not 
bother to answer, they would tell him that 
the telegraph company had misread their 
figures. 

A messenger boy was hammering on 
Weber’s front door that night. 

“OQ. K. for four weeks. Call at Southern 
Pacific offices for transportation,” Walter 
had replied. 

Should he have asked for more, or had 
the telegraph company got his message 
straight after all? Weber asked himself. At 
any rate, the tickets were waiting at the 
S. P.’s New York office. 

Oh, Susanna! They were off to California 
with washbowls on their knees. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The fifth will 
appear in an early number. 
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Two reasons why Plate Glass 
is the proper glass for your car 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, Plate Glass adds an element 
of beauty. In the windshield of a handsome car, 
Plate Glass is like a jewel in its setting. Its highly 
polished surfaces gleam like the finely finished 
body of a new car. Plate Glass is one part of the 
car that will never lose its bright, new appearance. 


In the second place, Plate Glass provides the 
clearness of vision necessa ry to safe driving. Look- 
ing through Plate Glass ig like looking through the 
open air itself. Objects appear clear and distinct, 
without distortion. Plate Glass means safe driv- 
ing, free from strain on eh es or nerves. 


Most car manufacturérs equip their cars with 
Plate Glass. When you Icar goes to the garage for 
repairs, see that Plate Glass is used in replacing 
broken panes. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
. 


is Like it 


What the youngsters saw and reported 


HE 1924 Save the Surface Calen- 

dar carried a Prize Contest an- 
nouncement to boys and girls under 16. 
Prizes were offered for the best lists of 
neglected surfaces with the best 100 
word description of one neglected sur- 
face. This contest proved that children 
are sharp observers—that they know 
the common sense side of paint and 


varnish. 


The names of the winners appear be- 


low and at the right. 


Boys and girls, they went, they saw, 
They reported neglected 
homes inside and out—neglected fur- 
niture, floors and automobiles—neg- 
lected post offices, churches and rail- 
road cars—every surface you could 


they wrote. 


think of in a week. 


All the children had 
to do was look about 
and report what they 
saw. The grown-ups 
have the job of mak- 
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ing good the neglect. Luckily, it pays 
to save the surface. 


The moral of it is— 


Keep things painted or varnished and ° 
they don’t wear out—or rot—or rust. 
To say nothing of the looks of things. 


Here’s where thrift and pride can get 
together. When you paint to preserve, 


you beautify; when you paint to beau- 


tify, you preserve. 


The youngsters 


have the right idea—Save the surface 


THE WINNERS 


GertrudeBatchelder FIRST 
Yerington, Nevada aoe $100 
Susie E. Chambliss 
1917 Union St. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Lucille Hall 


315 North High St. 
Carlinville, Hl. 


sO 


and you save all. 


Summer’s an excellent time to do it. 
Your painter is through with his spring 
rush and can give you his best atten- 
tion. The season is favorable for inte- 
rior work—doubly so in schools and 


other places more or 
less closed for the 
Save the 
surface now and you 
do yourself and your 
painter a good turn. 


summer. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


507 The Bourse, Philadelphia 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests 


506 Copyright by 
Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 


whose products and services conserve, protect and beautify prac- 
tically every kind of property. 


July 12,1924 
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OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


25 Prizes of $10.00 each 


E. C. Ashley, O.; Arthur Wentz, O.; Lena M, 
Stewart, Can.; John Davey, Mich.; Helen Vardell 
Crawford, Tex.; Rose Hoy, Wash.; Eugene Wood, 
Col.; Florence Moore, Okla.; Donald Anthony, 
Okla.; Mamie N. Blackwell, Can.; Charles S. Faries, 
O.; Bud Barnett, Ia.; Marie Severs, O.; Florence 
Lewis, Kan.; Nola G. Gwattney, N. C.; Mary 
Guarin, Pa.; Margaret McClintock, Pa.; Wi 
McLean, N. Y.; Margaret R. Goodlatte, N. J.; 
Adeline Bronstad, Tex.; Everett F. DeBaun, N. Y.; 
Dwight Hawk, Ark.; Louise Hawkey, Wyo.; Clara 
Biagi, Pa.; Florence E. Martin, Col. 


50 Prizes of $5.00 each 


Orbie Lee, Ala.; David Crowley, Cal.; Mae Mc- 
Gje, Cal.; Kenneth Clinton, Conn.; George Boni- 
facino, Fla.; Marion Stuessy, Ill.; Wilma Barrett, 
Ind.; Rosemary Regula, Ind.; Mildred Burroughs, 
La.; Virginia Martin, Md.; Cora Green, Md.; 
Donald Allen, Mass.; Ruth Steeves, Mass.; Mar- 
jorie Thompson, Minn.; Agnes_ Roe, Minn.; 
Ethel Nuckols, Miss.; Grace McWhorter, Miss4 
William Daniels, Mo.; John Shimanek, Neb.; 
Alice Anderson, N. J.; Charles Densmore, N. Y.; 
Francis Devan, . Y.; Marie Corfitzen, N. Y.; 
Adalbert Pataky, N. Y.; Julia Croxson, N. Y.; 
Opal Marshall, N. C.; Evelyn Ervin, N. C.; Eliza- 
beth Cheney, Ohio; Helen Vest, Ohio; Kenneth 
Mitchel, Ohio; Dorothy Dayhuff, Okla,; William 
White, Pa.; Agnes Tracy, Pa.; Dorothy Benard, 
Pa.; Margaret Zipp, Pa.; Frances Trombino, Pa.; 
Roy Jenkins, Pa.; George Skelton, Pa.; James 
Gilmer, Pa.; Grace Noerpel, Pa.; Margaret Baker, 
R. I.; Elizabeth Jones, Tenn.; Frank White, Tex.; 
James Madison, Tex.; Edith Harrell, Va.; Gladys 
Bell, Va.; Edna Muzzy, Wash.; Maurice Pierce, 
Wash.; Gertrude Irish, Wyo.; Luis Guzman, P. R. 


325 Prizes of $1.00 each 


Ala.—Lawrence Deas, Otto Fuegmann, Mary 
Curry, Mary Quinn, Mildred Cox, Martha Fueg- 
mann, Orvis Brown, Albanese Deas. Ariz.—Edna 
Turner. Ark.—Rex Nielsen. Cal.—Laurine Cope, 
Robert Sturcken, Donna Leach, Lillian Berger, Etta 
McElroy, Margaret Vance, John Webb, _ Jessie 
Patterson, May Fuller, Eunice Burkhart, Harold 
Eckhardt, Barbara Miller, Marble Dutcher, Lucy 
Ramonda, Byron Landon. Col.—Mabel Brown, 
Elizabeth Thompson, George McClure, Carlyle 
Barber, Alfred Bennett, Daniel Nuss, Ruth Mueller, 
Helen Pundt. Conn.—Eva Gladstein, Cauthorn 
Morris, Isabella Parsons, Gertrude Holbrook, Car- 
men Lovetri, Rose Mario, Martha Huckins, Lykke 


Butler, Louise Lane, Rosalie Hawthorne. Ga.— 
Lucille Pitts, Chauncey Huth, Hazel Sirmans, 
George English, Lloyd Hicks, A. Gibbs, Jr., Eva, 
Holliday, Murvin Bland, Catherine Buttimer, 
Denham Lee. Idaho—Lawrence Mitton, Lorraine 
Baird, Alice Mitton. Il1.—Maurice Jokisch, 
Everett Davison, Martha Hickson, Doris Cranford, | 
Catherine Abati, Jerry Novak, George Vyleta. 
Ind.—Lelah Cooper, Winston Morton, Lugrina 
Aughinbaugh, Robert Shelley, Selma Bauer, George 
Dale, Helen Bussabarger, John Long, Mary Nie- 
brand. Iowa—Marjorie Klever, Leo Barta, 
Katherine Palin, Harry Ward. Kan.—Elise Lam- 
bertson, Albert Eckert, Alvin Eckert, Helen Bow- 
man, Edward Parker, Norman Robbins, Lillian 


Pihl, Alice Cyr. Fla.—Billy Kirchhain, Charles | 


eat Prize Contest 


\\) Gerber, Arlene Weaver, Billy Welton. Ky.—Ken- 
/}| neth Mock, Myrtle Counts. La.—Yuba Luther. 
\ Me.-——Kenneth Grant, Bertha Grant. Md.— 
Charles Herath, Jay Ringler, Grace Radcliffe, 
/} Pocahontas Somers, William Jones, Irene Hinkel. 
\ Mass.—Harriet Goodman, Elaine Crowley, Wil- 
I) | liam Marsh, William Bentley, Rose Gordon. Mich. 
(7) —Margaret Beckwith, Bessie Mallelwate, Lewis 
Taylor, Willard Fisher, Angeline Beimers, Mary 
i\Y E 
Eisch, Melvin Craig, Mary Brown, Osmond Beck- 
7] | with, Howard Wolfgram. Minn.—Rose McArdle, 
\ Maud Schoenrock, Leona Hall, Joe Briks, Mable 
Rewerts, Emil Nemec, Albert Wirta, Bernadine 
@ Conse Mee, Bree Leouate dehy Lnecdoxe 
anum, Helma Mache, Forrest Knoss, Margaret 
\ Phillipsek. Miss.—Alice Martin, Marie Fiveash. 
U4 Mo.—Lillie Kramme, Lydia Kramme, Laura 
j Kramme, Olivia Rawles, Emma Kramme. Mont. 
I\ . 
V| rete Mary Gudonice, Veet eat ete 
A ary Sudonick, Virgi ratton, artha 
\ Holzwarth, Albric Ghekiere, Stephen Eng. Nev. 
4 —Anne Fay, Ted Moore. N.H.—Paul Lacaillade. 
Y4| N. J.—Lester Bacorn,: Hazel Cain, Lydia Boune, 
Ny ouiee Caupp, Soo Whi an # 90 
rances Hepner, Carnegia Washington. . M.— 
4 Elda Jacobs, Lucille Cullers, Agnes Otis. N. Y.— 
IY Edmund J. McMillan, Ellen McCombes, Nathaniel 
4 Katz, Isadore Kalko, Evelyn Reynolds, Catherine 
N ne Cee Earp ied em Parkes 
Dase, ert Boam, Helen Smith, Martha Collins, 
a Alice Twohey, Genevieve Myers, Priscilla Vantyne, 
Esther Tellman, Fenton Buckman, Dora Pratt, 
\\) Ellen Kessler, Esther Komertz, Eleanor Templeton, 
) Alfred Pfenner, Myrtle Steehler, Margaret Hayes, 
N Hebert Bauer Hileworth, an ei ae Meseny 
arion aker. .—Julia Sharpe, ogus 
VJ Gwattney, Kate Johnson, Lee Galling, Edna 
Blount, Mary Wike. N.D.—Graham Van Camp. 
N)| Edgar ‘Ramus, William Hynek. Ohio—Helen L: 
Vy] Cheney, Naomi E. Grabow, Max Wilson, Charles 
Ny Halsey, Philip Brainard, A. Blubaugh, Evelyn 
Whittaker, Irma Harvath, Geneva Witte, Curtis 
@ Duty, Frederick Clouse. Okla.—Alta_ Maxnell, 
\ Lanna Beesley, Sue Travis, Dean Stull, Vivian 
4 Shee re May, oe bene ae ore Mary 
iver, regon—L, V. en, Daphne Matthews, 
\) Byron Stoddard. Pa.—Catherine Kaufhold, Anna 
Laufle, Carl Conrad, Francis Confer, Sue Baviett, 
@ Elizabeth Murphy, Emest Dangelo, Margaret 
NY Greaves, William Mitchell, John O'Donnell, Albert 
4 Lichty, Winifred Miller, Eleanora Bolen, Mary 
i Lichty, | Louise Easton, Cora Leurs, Agnes Burba, 
i\Y Katherine Wynn, Bernadine Rowan, Agnes 
) Cees Brent age Seomnr es Shipman: Mar 
garet Keane, Veronica Shipe, Floy err, Mary Di- 
\ diese mgar ceryee ee estan SmIpeey 
tmanilda eucker. . -—Orlanda elletri. 

] S. C.—Frances Robinson, Rhodie Fox. S. D,— \ 
\ Bana eriepe eines peaeee ee Beck, ones /) 
‘rane, Mildred Jenkins, Adeline Kammers, ora 
0 Robinson. Tenn.—Ruby Underwood, Lemuel Y 
\)} McCall. Tex.—Jack Neill, Katie Wagner, Doug- ) 
7} pe, eee: oS wore ee cee \\) 
u reeding, a Zalmanek, Lenora ernli, 

\\} Lenora Newbern, Stanley Krenek, Della Ledlow, /) 
@ Bessie Shell, Hubert Mallard, Elton Harvey, Willie IN 

Hugg, William Proctor, Raymond Pederson, y] 

‘ Laypence Dioulaeus betel erate ‘ 
velyn Monson, Delsa red, Sara oppleton. 

‘ Vt.—Ferris J. Withey, Thelma Farrar, Olive Bick- /) 
\\ ford. Wa.—Edward Brizendine, Helen Gardner, 

/] Pauline Smith, Clark Savage, Sarah Brown, Stanley \\) 
Ny Brantley, Anna Harrell, Ruth Barnes. Wash, — /} 
Martha Laitinen, Marguerite Howell, Lena Wayt, 

Vj | May Nakano, Arthur Loomis, Rachel Danner, Wil- \ 
N bur Balding, Robert McCauley. W. Va.—Lucille 4 
Miles, Dale McElwain. Wis.—Mildred Hicks, 

@ Sidney Lee, Robert Blumer, Eleanore Schmaltz, \\) 
Ny Eloise Steinhardt, Marie Gocker. Wyo.—Anna /] 
y) Pasterski, Reece Achenbach, Rachael Achenbach. \ 
YJ} Canada—Emma Devitt, Catherine Imhoff, Ruby |\\ 
I Robertson, G. Stephenson, Jessie Saunders, Mar- W 
garet Boates, Ancel Hannah, Corrie Grant, Jeanne 
(/] Lapointe, Mildred Polzin, Bertha McGraw Mary \\y 
wS McCulloch, Ethel England, Lizel Fuhr. xl) 
= = 
(\) i) 
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hat the law pursued him, but it is much 
yore probable that he was chased over the 
-liff by a horde of maddened sarong sellers. 
On the veranda table now, while one con- 
umes an ijsdranken, a folder is laid by the 
“yoy who has awakened, refreshed, after a 
ood day’s sleep. It advertises a Groot 
jensatie-Drame and we feel at home once 
‘nore. On the first page an Indian rajah is 
aying to one of Hollywood’s fairest daugh- 
ers, “ You and your husband and friends 
rein my power, but I will spare your lives 
f you will consent—to share my throne.” 
‘Jgh! The infamy of that dash!” And still, 
‘hon a paltry scoundrel—not even twin 


hrones! Bah! Or, as the Dutch probably 
ut it, bajh! Is civilization to infect the 
mtire globe? Java, at any rate, is doomed, 
‘or here is a further advertisement of the 
Jriental Picture Magazine—Filmland— 
syen in Dutch the foul threat is plain— 
‘geeft U alles op het gebied van films, film- 
\terren en interessante kijkjes in de studios.’ 
3ut do we wish the further promised 
‘niewtjes of de filmwereld”? Do we want 
the kijkjes in de studios, even if they sound 
ike something that would cause Mr. Hays 
ieute anguish? Nojt at ajll! Let us be out 
of great cities and beyond the infection 
area. Let us talk again with the Hollander 
who says he is a hire-car agent—English- 
speaking drivers—“going to many nice 
So for ten days—there are ten thousand 
miles of metaled road in Java—we tour 
through a toy land every foot of which 
a high in scenic value. From the moist 
heat of Surabaya the hire-car with its 
sometimes-English-speaking driver first 
climbs six thousand feet to a chilly moun- 
tain top. Once a good, honest, shaggy- 
sided mountain, the little artists of Java 
have clipped and tamed it to its summit 
with their garden tools; teased, coaxed, 
wheedled, blandished it for six more square 
feet which they could plant. 

A mountain in Java has small chance to 
live its own life. There is, indeed, halfway 
up this one, an unplanted stretch where great 
trees grow along a precipitous cafion side, 
and this has been preémpted by a band of 
large black apes. Ahmed, English-speaking 
driver, says they are godly apes and may 
not be molested. We watch for the first 
time monkeys not in prison and realize 
that a cage gives no proper scope for their 
talent. One launches obliquely out from 
the topmost branch of a tall tree—to his 
death surely, for his nearest safety is a 
tree a hundred feet below and almost that 
distance in line. Breaths are held for the in- 
evitable crash of the volleying black shape, 
but the fool reaches the outermost branch 
of the lower tree with one clutching finger, 
pulls himself up and sits there, gibbering 
like a smarty. Two others make similar 
foolhardy leaps, missing death by narrow 
margins and strutting boastfully after- 
ward. It is felt at last that waiting to see a 
monkey fall is sheer waste of time. We be- 
lieve with Ahmed, now, that these are godly 
monkeys, superior to common gravity. 


% A Well:Groomed Volcano 


_At Tosari, our hotel porch, overhanging 
a cliff, looks across the cafion to a per- 
pendicular mountain side gardened to the 
summit. We look straight into tree tops 
and their shadows seem to spread flatly 
beneath us. This gives the illusion of being 
in an airplane, looking down to a level field. 
Such gardening seems precarious. If the 
cultivator of one of those upper bits of land 
should slip he would not only be dashed to 
pieces far below but he might ruinously 
abrade a lot of vegetables on his way down 
and add a lawsuit to his widow’s troubles. 
Then we look below our porch and dis- 
cover that the hotel itself is apparently kept 
from going over the cliff by a mere row of 
fuchsias. They are not strong-looking 
fuchsias either and we go to find a safer 
view. 

_ On a neighboring mountain is a volcano 
In commission—Java has forty or so of 
these unhealed eruptions along its hilly 
spine—and at a cold three A.M. we rise and 
mount a fierce little pony, somewhat larger 
in a Belgian hare, and go to inspect the 
pen wound. Art follows even here, for con- 
rete steps lead from the base of the moun- 
tain to the crater’s edge. A thousand feet 
below a cavernous black opening emits the 
gor of a thousand subway trains pass- 
one station and the evil aroma of a 
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thousand match factories—though a funda- 
mentalist might compare it otherwise and 
more aptly. 

From Tosari, with its surrounding vil- 
laged peaks, we set off to traverse an island 
that was born of voleanoes, and is hence so 
fertile that it can support a populace aver- 
aging seven hundred people to the square 
mile. With a third the area of California, 
Java now has a population close to forty 
million. No one will think the figure ex- 
cessive who follows its shaded highways for 
as many as ten days; in that time the most 
of forty million Javanese will have been 
seen, all busied at a speed that Australian 
white labor would find nauseating. A Poly- 
nesian transported to a scene of conven- 
tional Javanese activity would at once 
devoutly believe the worst that missionaries 
have told him about hell. From Surabaya, 
at the eastern end of the island, to Batavia, 
at the other, we are never out of sight of the 
toiling little people. There are not only six 
million tons of rice to be produced—the 
land spaded by hand, diked for water to 
flood it, the rice planted stalk by stalk, 
harvested stalk by stalk—but there are 
tobacco, sugar, tea, tapioca, yams, rubber, 
teakwood and ebony, quinine, pepper, nut- 
meg to occupy leisure moments and to 
insure that no picture of Java fields is com- 
plete unless dotted with bent backs. And 
these are but a few hints of the work that 
converts the Javanese, under Dutch aus- 
pices, into human and surprisingly cheerful 
approximations of the robot. 


Artful Pageantry 


The conventional Java landscape runs 
about like this: Far off across a green 
valley, veiled in lavender haze, a row of 
lofty sharp-peaked mountains, at least one 
of them smoking furiously. Nearer, but 
still part of the background, a scattering of 
lesser mountains checkerboarded to their 
summits with cultivation. Spreading mile 
on mile to this background, a level plain of 
rice fields dotted as by a painter with island 
clumps of fine-leaved trees and palms, 
marking toy villages where the workers 
have woven and set up their bird-cage 
homes. The surface of the plain is webbed 
with dikes—minutely webbed where the 
field must step up the sides of intervening 
hills—to permit flooding of the rice lands, 
when they become broad silver mirrors set 
among the varying green of fields already 
planted; the pale green of the seed beds, 
the deeper vivid green of young rice trans- 
planted, the still darker green of the ad- 
vanced crop, the shimmering russet of 
stretches that are ripening and the yellow 
of stubble where bent harvesters have 
lately gone. When a little wind strokes the 
surface of growing rice, flecks of pale gold 
chase far out over the spreading green. 
And always the bent backs of the robots 
tirelessly nursing their chief food staple. 
Over the already ripened fields are children 
in raised hutches who twitch long cables of 
fiber that will set the russet sea in motion 
and scare off birds that have earned no 
rice. 

Aside from sarong selling, this is the only 
task observed throughout the island that is 
not of grueling hardship. 

Meantime on our left we meet and on 
our right overtake two streams of artful 
pageantry composed of trudging burden 
bearers, a sun beating steadily down on 
them to bring out every value of sarong or 
jacket or bare gleaming torso. Women pad 
by, their loads strapped to their backs, ex- 
cept the sleeping babies that ride astride 
their narrow hips. The shoulder sticks of 
the men yield to burdens swung at either 
end, swaying in rhythm to the curious, 
bent-shouldered, swift trudge. They are 
all carrying something somewhere, much 
of it mysteriously. A man on the left 
sweats by under a hundred and fifty pounds 
of yams and one on the right is panting 
back under a similar cargo. 

Why a bit of labor-saving barter hasn’t 
been had is one of the enigmas of a com- 
plex industrial system. Onesees that human 
beasts of burden are here cheaper than any 
mechanical triumph yet achieved at De- 
troit, U. S. A. Women stream by, heads 
bowed to balance the shoulder-strapped 
basket of broken stone for road mending. 
Men lugging brass work pass others with 
harvested rice stalks bunched in baskets 
that become veritable floral pieces. Never 
throughout a thousand miles do we for 
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How Men Win 


A significant Shaving Cream story 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 
We win by service only, 


as you know. By doing one 


thing better than other men have done it. 
That is the whole story of Palmolive Shaving Cream, 


one of today’s sensations. 


Here for 60 years we have studied soap. Some of the 
greatest soaps in existence are of our creation. Our Palm- 
olive Soap is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


Shaving Soap a different problem 


But Shaving Soap is different. It is not a cleanser, but a 


softener. 


A dozen shaving creams each had countless 


followers. The problem was to create a Shaving Cream so 
superior that every man who tried it would adopt it. 

We brought to our laboratory every other shaving cream. 
We put them all to scientific tests. Then we studied to excel 
them in every quality desired. 


We made 130 shaving creams, each better than the others. And 
we at last arrived at what we deem the utmost in a Shaving Cream. 
Millions of men have adopted it. Tens of millions more will 
when they know. Man has never before found a cream to do what 


this cream does. 


Just watch it act 
Don’t buy it—just ask for a ten-shave test. Compare Palmolive 
Shaving Cream with the soap you are using now. 
If we have done what you desire, adopt it. If not, return to the 
old. We ask no favors. Do what serves you best. 
But we do ask the courtesy of a test, after all this effort to delight 
you, to serve you as others have not done. Concede us that test. 


You owe it to yourself and to us. 


5 BETTER RESULTS 


It multiplies itself in lather 
250 times, so one-half gram 
suffices for a shave. 

Itactsinone minute. Within 
that time the beard absorbs 15 
per cent of water. 


It maintains its creamy full- 


ness for10 minutes onthe face. 


The super-strong bubbles 
support the hairs for cutting. 
That’s the major purpose in a 
Shaving Soap. 

Thepalmand olive oil blend 
leaves delightful after effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
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more than a hundred yards miss the per- 
fectly sculptured bronze bodies; never are 
we early enough on the road, or late enough, 
to find the pageant broken by a longer 
interval. 

Here is no languor of the tropics. Under 
a high sun the white visitor, panting damply 
in the shade of and in the breeze of his 
swift motor, finds languor enforced. He 
has but the energy to stare out at the lightly 
built native, in no shade and with no breeze, 
stepping swiftly under his bamboo yoke 
that gives to a hundred and fifty pounds; 
he reflects that the Dutch must have some- 
thing like genius for colonial administra- 
tion. He still wonders how they do it. He 
recalls a line from the rules regulating 
landing permits for nonresidents—‘“‘The 
permit shall be refused to those whose 
presence in the colonies shall be considered 
detrimental to the economic interests of the 
native population.” 

He looks out again to the sweating parade 
and tries to think of something that would 
be detrimental to its economic interests, 
which are comprised in the privilege of 
working all day seven days a week from 
early maturity to a naturally early decay, 
for a Javanese man of even middle age is 
rarely to be seen. The observer remembers 
that there are still tigers in the Javan jun- 
gle, and at once he pictures the native 
populace as a very competent tiger that is 
somehow held in cunning leash. 

There is the protective measure just noted 
and there is the whitewashed skull of Peter 
Eberfield impaled by a spear and decorat- 
ing a wall in Batavia. Back in 1722, Peter, 
who was only half Javanese, plotted to 
massacre all whites in that city and was 
promptly beheaded. This reminder may 
add to the general persuasion of Dutch 
beneficence. 


Overawed by Craggy Words 


Searching for other helps to keep the 
leash adjusted, the observer finds but two. 
At every hotel stayed at there is invariably 
noticed a Hollander of freakish size, vast 
of girth and giant-tall. Sometimes there 
will be two of them. They are soft-looking, 
pasty of face, and seem to have as a life 
work the drinking of gin and bitters. But 
may it not be that they are kept for ex- 
hibition purposes, to persuade all Javanese 
that most Hollanders are seven feet tall and 
not to be trifled with as Peter Eberfield 
tried to do? And again, there is the Dutch 
language. The natives are intentionally 
not taught this, but they see enough of it 
in print to believe that a people unafraid 
of its terrors would stand no nonsense from 
people speaking the short-worded Malay. 
It isn’t the peppering of j7’s that fright- 
ens. It is words like “uitputtingstve- 
standen”’ .or ‘“‘handelsvennootschap” or 
“volksvertgenwoordiging.”’ 

Perhaps the native says, in his own soft 
speech: “Here are terrible beings seven 
feet high and using without a tremor words 
like ‘terdoodveroorderling.’ ‘vleeschhou- 
werijen’ and ‘fijngevoeligheid’ in their 
small talk, even to their tender younglings. 
We had better be good and keep our eco- 
nomic interests unimpaired.” 

Anyway, when Holland took Java over 
from England—which didn’t think so much 
of it—a hundred or so years ago, there were 
about five million Javanese, and many of 
them didn’t work all day every day, and 
some had their economic interests impaired 
seemingly beyond hope. Now Holland has 
increased the five million eightfold and 
keeps them in orderly content. Today more 
rice is being planted to feed more babies to 
grow up and plant more rice, and it ap- 
pears to be the ‘intention to find out how 
many small brown people the island will 
actually hold, 

The observer is inclined to ask why forty 
million Javanese are more desirable than 
five million. Personally, if he were a Java- 
nese and knew that he hadn’t one chance 
in a hundred thousand to become an official 
and win the right to a state umbrella of 
decent diameter, he would prefer more 
tigers, fewer rice fields and a day off now 
and then. But he realizes that this is to 
east heretic doubts at civilization and 
progress and that sort of thing, which is 
the province of those who write books 
about the rising of the brown and yellow 
races. 

Meantime the Javanese is content and 
has enough rice to keep him in working 
condition. It should be added that these 
vast fields we ride through are owned in 
common by the natives who cultivate them, 
so that here is applied communism, each 
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one having as little as his neighbor. It 
should be further added, as a curiosity 
among local discoveries, that the Javanese 
are inveterately lazy and cannot be induced 
to work. Every shaded, panting white 
resident of Java says so, with a proper 
contempt for native sloth. 

Native villages thickly beset the high- 
way; a street of bamboo huts built with a 
shrewd eye for the effective line and set in 
gardens of coco and banana palm, rankly 
growing bougainvillea, hibiscus and the 
convolvulus of loveliest blue. First we 
come to the tree from which hangs the hol- 
lowed telegraph log on which to beat out 
to the next villages any real news, such as 
a fire, a robbery or an accident. Then come 
the homes, a few shops and, last, the open- 
air restaurant where the roadside bearers 
may ease their shoulders of yokes and stop 
for food and gossip. 


The Lost Suitcase 


Even at table they seem hardly relaxed. 
They will eat, but not loiter; nor are there 
any village loafers save the chickens and 
naked babies that part in waves before the 
car as water from a ship’s prow. It is quite 
like that, because Ahmed, English-speaking 
driver, for a curious reason never to be 
fathomed until the trip is done, will speed 
up at the approach to every village as if 
determined to wreak havoc on its slower 
inhabitants. It was at the time supposed 
that he, being from Singapore, with a pith 
helmet, duck trousers, a wrist watch he is 
vain of, and real shoes, took this way of 
showing a right contempt for country na- 
tives who must move about on bare feet 
and under yokes. But not the half of it was 
yet known. By the happy loss of a suitcase 
some half dozen villages were seen at lei- 
sure. The case had been strapped to the 
rear of the car by Ahmed, futile and fum- 
bling when away from his wheel. When 
the loss was discovered he was quick to 
assure the owner that no Javanese would 
care for his clothes. This was plausible to 
one who had observed that the Javanese 
feeling for beauty is sensitive; but besides 
clothing, the suitcase contained a passport 
and a letter of credit. Lacking one, the 
owner could never leave Java; lacking the 
other, he would not be long in starving 
there. So fifty miles of the morning tour 
were retraced, villages canvassed, wayfar- 
ers cross-examined, police notified. The 
owner, goaded by a future of exile and 
swift starvation, instructed Ahmed to offer 
as a reward for the missing case no less than 
a Javanese sultan’s ransom of fifty guilders. 
At the next town Ahmed communicated 
this sensational news to a policeman, who 
was properly electrified and made prom- 
ises. 

A mile beyond the town came a native 
village we had earlier flown through. 

“Stop here,’’ commanded the owner, 
who claims to be psychic. 

Westopped before the mansion of the vil- 
lage headman. Ahmed brusquely called, and 
from the compound at the back swarmed 
the headman followed by all his heirs and 
neighbors. Two of the latter bore the suit- 
case along a choppy torrent of Malay 
speech. The headman, a person of com- 
manding and piratical aspect, now proved 
to be also a comedian of matchless talent. 
He came limpingly, his right hand tenderly 
caressing his left shoulder. Visibly suffer- 
ing the keenest agony, he burst into speech. 
Never had he gone through an ordeal so 
terrible. Seeing that great heavy trunk 
fall to the road from a car going swiftly on, 
he had rashly not called for help, but with 
his own hands lifted the thing to his shoul- 
der and borne it to safety. But he had paid 
the penalty—see where his shoulder was 
bruised by that terrible weight. He was 
lamed for a month, perhaps never again 
would be the same man after this cruel 
strain. [His women moaned in sympathy 
at this.} And work, certainly, would be 
beyond his powers for a week. Therefore in 
all fairness he should receive five guilders 
to pay for the lost time and the services of 
a medical man who would treat the bruised 
shoulder and supply ointments for the 
strained body. [His retainers groaned.] It 
was all delightful as Ahmed translated, and 
the old scoundrel knew how delightful it 
was—admitted he did, with his constant 
grin, twinkling eyes and mock grimaces of 
pain. As much as anyone did he enjoy this 
lovely joke about the bruised shoulder, and 
the joke of his two brawny underlings who 
now made a feint of vast exertion as they 
lifted the suitcase, weighing all of twelve 
pounds, into the car. 
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Said Ahmed: ‘‘ He asks five guilders, he 
expects two, so I will give him one.” 

But the gladdened owner had a con- 
science—had he not lately offered to the 
police a reward of fifty guilders for the 
recovery of this thing? So he brutally as- 
tounded the humorist by thrusting upon 
him the five guilders he had demanded in- 
stead of the two he expected. But the 
recipient was agile of mind. He wittily 
suffered instant new pangs in the bruised 
shoulder and demanded a further balm of 
two cigarettes. To his stupefaction the 
owner of the case lavished upon him a 
grand new tin of fifty cigarettes. Before 
this shock could be recovered from, the car 
was off through a cloud of chickens. 

Now it is almost inevitable that night- 
fall saw the bamboo hut of the headman 
given over to feasting and revelry. A tre- 
mendous sum of money had fallen from the 
sky, and felicitating friends and relatives 
would assemble. We may picture the fes- 
tival at its height, the headman publishing 
for late comers a twentieth edition of the 
adventure. 

Among others drawn to the house of 
rejoicing is a policeman from the neighbor- 
ing village. He is in time to hear the last 
chapter of the tale: the headman’s endur- 
ing mystification as to why he was given 
not only the full five guilders he jokingly 
demanded but a full tin of the rare ciga- 
rettes smoked only by regents, sultans and 
the very rich. He passes the cigarettes 
with a lordly flourish and allows it to be 
suspected that his own rarely humorous 
gifts lie at the base of the mystery. 

It may be assumed that the policeman 
then for a moment secures attention. He 
says it has, indeed, been a remarkable day; 
that he, too, was dumfounded this very 
morning by a rich foreign prince in a vast 
motor car who proclaimed that he would 
pay fifty guilders for the return of a lost 
article. The headman thoughtfully asks 
for a description of the rich foreign prince. 
He is obliged and becomes more thought- 
ful. What, then, was this other lost article? 

The policeman describes it and wrecks 
the party. Consternation overwhelms the 
host and all his guests. Revelry dies. No 
one can again taste the fish shortcake, the 
rice or the palm toddy. The headman is 
truly now even sorer than he said he was 
this morning. And all his declining years 
are going to be desolated by the knowledge 
that once fortune was within his clutch— 
to be let go because of his paltry imagina- 
tion. This is certain, whether he had the 
imagined party or not, for a report of the 
reward must have reached him as it reached 
every headman for miles about. In days to 
come he will curse the airy humor that led 
him to make merry about an injured shoul- 
der and he will become morose as day by 
day he sits before his house watching cars 
go by from which fifty-guilder suitcases 
might fall but never do. 


At Happy Land Without Crime 


But let us give no wrong notion about 
these natives. They are far less greedy, 
more honest, more amiable than the natives 
of any other country that can be thought 
of—including North and South America— 
and live their toilsome, close-herded lives 
with fewer clashes. There is never so much 
as an impolite glance for the occupants of 
two motor cars that often go faster than is 
right through their towns—for a reason yet 
to be disclosed. And in their own crowds, 
as at a market, puppet show, government 
pawnshop, they are gentle and considerate 
of one another, There are no raised voices, 
no jostling, no tempers. Most remarkable, 
there is practically no begging. In the 
towns or along country roads, when stops 
are made for photography or tire replace- 
ments, there is never a beggar in the quick- 
gathering crowd. To one recalling the 
numbers and loathsome insistence of Italian 
beggars, this is as remarkable as that valu- 
ables may here be left about a hotel room 
that in any European hotel would be 
thoughtfully put under lock. Among these 
thirty-eight or so million natives there are 
less drunkenness, crime and minor mis- 
behavior than in Chicago, a fairly orderly 
city as cities go in another land. And had we 
chosen to demand the suitcase without any 
reward it would have been surrendered. 
Ahmed said so. He said if we had “‘gone 
mad” with the old man it would have been 
“like you took a burning wood to a tiger.” 

In one respect Java is curiously back- 
ward. The last square foot of land is made 
to work; volcanoes are made to pay their 
upkeep in tourist fees; teak forests are cut 
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so that the monkeys must often take ¢ 
telegraph wires for their exercise; the 
buffalo has been so tamed that babies h 
and browbeat him to his daily work; 
the rivers are trammeled. A river may 
dashing moments when it seems to be 
but this is only when it happens to be doir 
what is wished of it. A stream may start ¢ 
an outlaw from its mountain lair, but it 
no more chance to be rough than a n 
tain. Shackles of iron or concrete are ther 
to hold it. 
But with all this shrewd husbanding 
resource there is an oversight, though it i 
true that this is not at first identified by th. 
American eye. The landscape is contin 
uously beautiful, every turn of the ro 
giving its picture with a sharp-lined splen 
dor of mountain background. But 
should it seem so especially more beauti 
than certain favored spots at home? 
unique superiority is felt. a) 
We puzzle about this, then have it) 
From end to end of the island there is nc 
an advertising sign. With ideal natural 
tings for these, an opportunity for f 
gain is inexplicably wasted. Not once jj| 
the prospect made homelike by those em 
bellishments that render our own highway; 
so readable. No printed urge is here to b 
the right tires, garters, cigarettes or soc 
No vivid pleading to visit the Bake-R 
Bakery or advice that twelve miles f 
here is Ye Olde Tyme Garage and G 
Shoppe. Indeed, the countryside seems al 
most embarrassingly nude. 


Landscapes Unadorned by Mar 9 


Hardly any of us is old enough to hay 
seen a landscape stark naked. The nude i| 
art is familiar enough, but this sudden bar 
exposure of Nature seems too daring. Ever 
one sign to the mile would help—as a girdh) 
of beads helps the interpretive dancer in ou)| 
best theatrical circles—a big sign, of course 
with a bully word like “For That Sor 
Throat use Jbschwdkjijnyzrhzjknyjde, Na 
ture’s Owjn Garjgle’’—but even this sop 
to the decencies is denied. And it has it 
inconveniences. Suppose one wishes to buy 
a tire, a toothbrush, gasoline, collars, a 
or gloves—without the roadside remind 
one feels so helpless. One would proba 
be compelled to go into a shop and blu 
ask for the things. Fresh from a land wh 
help for each of these emergencies—hu 
and prettily painted—comes every qua 
mile between the tourist and his scene 
touring in Java is almost a hardship. __ 

And now in a land where continuous wo! 
is as necessary as—and ie | 
where utility has been raised to supreme) 
heights, one comes suddenly upon a re 
minder of ancient days before Holland) 
showed Java how to get busy; of a time! 
when a few days could be now and then) 
spared from the rice fields for beauty that| 
cost money and quite un-Dutchly brought | 
in not one cent of return. It is Boro, 
Budur, a gray old weather-beaten temple, 
rising dramatically from a plain that spreads | 
off, among slender palms, to the mountain-| 
scalloped horizon. The thing is immense, 4} 
gigantic stupa the book calls it, built} 
around a hill that forms its core and inclosed 
by a series of four sculptured galleries from 
which three terraces rise to the central bell- 
shaped summit. & 

Impressive enough from a distance, a| 
close view reveals several miles of what the| 
book calls “‘ virtuosity of the chisel.’’ Here 
is Buddha in a thousand stone effigies, an 
along the gallery walls in minute relief are’ 
‘anecdotes of his lives,’’ with profuse trim- 
ming of gargoyles, lions, flowers, birds, 
elephants. Somewhere beneath the struc- 
ture is supposed to lie a part of the ashes of 
Buddha. If they were ever there, they 4 
still intact, but his stone images have sui 
fered; once the hordes of Islam came here 
and spitefully struck off the heads of such as 
they could reach. Some of the heads have 
been replaced, but in the most of his statues 
Buddha is still unequipped for meditation. 

To Western eyes the structure is impres- 
sive rather than beautiful, lacking, for ex- 
ample, the vaulting, straight-lined dignity 
of that temple of Neptune still lifting its 
frozen music above the plain of Pestum. 
These Hindu builders were not daringly 
simple like the Greeks. They stayed near) 
the ground and wrought in small detail with 
their chisels. Boro-Budur is never solemn, 
but rather fussy in its miles of tortured fine 
print. - The Greeks could have said it all 
and said it better with a few stark columns. 
and a pediment. Boro-Budur is significant: 
chiefly as a relic of days when Java had 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
» for Buddha’s favorite pastime. In 
e days it is doubtful if Buddha himself 
wid be let to fritter away his time in 
itation. And certainly, not since Hol- 
ail came here, has any temple been built 
‘9 its own sake. Since that day only 
yeuty that is useful has survived. Even 
R.o-Budur is not a total loss. A fee is 
to view the miles of chisel virtuos- 
and hard by, in the shadow of such 
dhas as still have heads to meditate 
4, is a government rest house where 
ngs are sold at a stiff price. 
Soming to Solo, we view one more sur- 


so much rice was needed. The town 
tlf is built on the ruins of an ancient and 
»e turbulent center of a turbulent state. 
ate as the last century it caused Hol- 
si some annoyance by its slowness to 
=n that industry is its own reward. But 
yre is no more turbulence in Solo. There 
«, real sultan and his court in a real 
ace; but a regent, delicately termed by 
Dutch the sultan’s elder brother, has 
no to it that turbulence is outmoded. 
[2 regent doesn’t mind a few trees clipped 
the shape of colossal state umbrellas, 
a few green pajongs planted in the 
tan’s outer courtyard as further badges 
royalty, nor mind the sultan’s more in- 
iate trappings of state, nor even his full 
fe of cavalry. He merely sees that the 
ytan doesn’t get bored and that his cav- 
ay has no horses. After that, for all the 
ser brother cares, the Javanese may 
idly acclaim the sultan as their true 
‘er—when they happen to have a mo- 
int to spare. : 


| The Sultan’s Golden Carriage 


From the city, as in other Javanese 
fies—except that its streets may be 
livened by gaudy court officials in sugar- 
if hats, obsequiously attended by um- 
alla bearers in the best comic-opera 
idition—we enter the courtyard of a pal- 
2 like no other, and the clock is pushed 
ek to a time when sultans were sultans. 
ithin the high stout wall are white arch- 
tys to pass under, shaded colonnades, 
ulted halls of assembly, an armory, a 
neing pavilion, apartments for the state 
triages, apartments where the cavalry 
tses would be lodged if there were any, 
d off through vibrant shields of foliage 
her apartments to shelter the sultan and 
; household. 

Attended by a natty officer of his maj- 
ty’s staff, carefully arted as to turban, 
rong and kris of a ruby-studded gold 
ndle, we are taken to view the royal 
rriage. Our officer and his two under- 
igs who expose the sacred vehicle make 
eisance before it, palms together, finger 
s touching the lowered brow. And we 
n't blame them, for this is the largest 
d goldest carriage ever made by man. 
ie recalls those ramshackle, tarnished 
‘airs at Versailles. The King of the Sun 
uuld have wept tears of envy at this sight. 
ould its present owner ever suffer mis- 
ings about his actual importance, he 
ed only come for a moment and let him- 
if be dazzled by its refulgent surfaces. It 
all gold, or the persuasive semblance 
ereof, and so fresh, so unspecked, one 
2s it can hardly be a carriage of all work, 
thing to use for the family marketing. 
quiry discloses that not even the sultan 
es it. Perhaps his elder brother lets him 
me and sit in it now and then, but for 
ivel he prefers his motor car. 

Our guide and attendants again do altar 
verence to the splendid equipage—it 
ould never be called a carriage—and we 
toinspect the armory. The Dutch officer 
charge has a large part of the army clean- 
t and oiling things. He obligingly shows 
@ cases of arms and saddles for the cavalry. 
2 Says it is a shame his cavalry can’t also 
ve horses. He says it is a further shame 
at out of all the rifles we see behind the 
iss doors, only six are any good. He 
ows three Toledo blades, carelessly bend- 
y their tips to their hilts. He says they 
> pretty, but—we gather—no good to 
ek people with. He is keeping his equip- 
nt in perfect order, and the ends of his 
ayed mustache go far up at a military 
gle; but one infers that he would not 
pect prodigies of execution from the sul- 
1's forces. Outside, under the protection 
a cannon—one of the most approved 
dels of 1857—we encounter a minute 
meess accompanied by six ladies in wait- 
; who sit in the dust to watch her high- 
3s play a grimy game with pebbles. Being 
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1 of the spacious pre-Dutch times when - 
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warned that commoners approach, the 
princess rises and graciously submits a dusty 
paw to them. 

We go on to the pavilion where the court 
ladies will presently dance for his majesty’s 
refreshment. This is holy, like the state 
carriage, and our attending official makes 
profound obeisance to it—a hundred feet 
square of marble danced to a glassy polish, 
open on four sides and roofed to put the 
floor in shadow. We'sit at one corner, out- 
side the open portals of the music room. 
At the far side, well in shadow, is a rather 
thronish armchair which his majesty will 
presently fill. 

Musicians now gather about the gam- 
elan, a row of apparently golden cooking 
pots with lids on. It is the national or- 
chestra, used, says the guidebook, “for 
planting rice, for weddings, funerals and 
other useful purposes.’’ Random notes are 
struck by his majesty’s artists, notes that 
seem to make balls of golden light in the 
half dusk. The dancers come. They are 
more than dancers. About two dozen, we 
are told, are the sultan’s wives, the others 
his daughters. In coming, they may walk 
only to the edge of the sacred dance floor; 
after that they must crawl. It is sincere 
crawling too. For thirty feet they go as 
the worm. Reaching the floor’s center, 
they may stand. His majesty’s consorts are 
seen to be a sightly lot, taller than most 
Javanese women, close-draped in purples 
and lavenders. The daughters, in the back 
rows, are less serious than could be wished, 
both in crawling and in the dance. They 
have to be spoken to sharply, again and 
again, by an aged lady who sits by with the 
air of knowing their tricks. 

The dance tune begins, the dancers dash 
into it by very slowly raising their left 
arms; the sultan appears and takes his 
seat. The dancing continues, but for a 
moment his majesty claims the eye. He 
takes his seat without help; but, once 
down, he is approached from each side by 
a crawling court lady who pushes before her 
a gilded footstool. The stools at last in 
place, the court ladies tenderly lift the sul- 
tan’s feet to them, after which they slowly 
crawl off—in reverse. This is something 
like it. This Sultan of Solo is preserving the 
grand tradition in a day when too many 
kings sit at a roll-top desk. This one may 
not be served or even approached by any 
male subject, and the others must whole- 
heartedly crawl. Incidentally, he carries 
the only ounces of superfluous native flesh 
observed in all Java. 


Rules for Opium Dens 


The orchestra spills its spots of golden 
color and the dancers dreamily weave to 
their reflections in the mirror below. They 
point their small feet, bend their pliant 
bodies, like tall slim trees in a wind, and 
raise slender arms with long fingers out- 
stretched. All movement is slow, the aban- 
don not what we would call passionate. An 
emotional crisis is denoted by a faint quiy- 
ering of the last joint of the little finger. 
When the fifty dancers quiver the entire 
length of their little fingers a hurricane of 
dramatic intensity is signified. There will 
not be many of these. An hour goes and 
the slow golden beats of the gamelan have 
wrought a spell. Those swaying lithe torsos 
of the sultan’s favorites become duskily 
blurred like their floor reflections; the slow, 
all but stilled, motion, the subdued light, 
the moist heat, the unhurried soft bell 
notes have prevailed. 

With a start, we sharply know that we 
may have affronted royalty. We look to 
see if he is calling out the guard, but the 
sultan is dozing too. It is the right time to 
walk out on him. A week later we learn 
that while riding abroad in his motor car 
he has had to dodge a bomb hurled by one 
of his subjects. Perhaps he felt compli- 
mented by the innuendo, or perhaps the 
bomber didn’t mean to imply that the sul- 
tan does any real governing. Perhaps it 
was a roundabout hint to the elder brother. 

At Batavia, a courteous Netherlands of- 
ficial invites inspection of the government 
opium factory. The enterprise is entitled, 
The, Netherlands Indian Government’s 
Opium Monopoly Service, which is awk- 
ward and should be replaced by From the 
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Poppy to the Pipe, or something snappier. 
Otherwise the place inspected seems to 
be a perfectly good opium factory. We 
are shown the crude opium as received 
from India, and follow the intricate process 
of its cooking, refining and final sequestra- 
tion in metal tubes. In one room we see 
opium in brown bowls worth six million 
dollars. There are not so many of the bowls 
either. 

The Netherlands Government seems to 
have taken up opium in an entirely serious 
way. As an item in its thoroughness it 
buys back the djitjing, the remains of 
smoked opium, and works it over again. 
No one may keep an opium den without a 
government license. “Den” is not here a 
term of reproach. It is the official term, 
and the rules for conducting an opium den 
are strict. A closing hour is specified and 
persons under the age of eighteen may not 
be admitted. Gambling in dens is strictly 
prohibited, nor may games of any sort be 
played. Admittance must be denied to 
intoxicated or armed persons. Outside the 
dens one is forbidden to possess more than 
two used opium pipes. The rules come to 
sound austere as one reads on, but the 
government profit on opium the previous 
year had been 34,545,705 florins, which is a 
bit under fourteen million dollars. 


The Mystery Solved 


It should be said, moreover, that the 
government is earnestly seeking to lessen 
the consumption of opium, and the super- 
intendent of the factory was delighted to 
say that he now employed but eleven hun- 
dred workmen as against fifteen hundred 
the year before. Holland has chosen the 
alternative of recognizing and regulating, 
with every effort to decrease, something 
that couldn’t be helped in a country where 
illicit opium would be easily obtainable and 
where large numbers are determined to 
have it. The government may be wise. 
Certainly few Javanese have time to use 
opium to excess. 

Said the hire-car agent of Ahmed, English- 
speaking driver: 

“T now tell you why that infernal rascal 
drive so madly fast. I make this discovery 
but here from his old cousin. It is because 
he want to kill himself. He don’t care how 
soon. His sweetheart in Surabaya she is 
jealous because another sweetheart make 
eyebrows at him, so she put in his drink 
some violent wicked drops that would 
maybe kill him like a murder. And those 
drops don’t kill him; they only make him— 
how do you say?—not so good. He is mad; 
he want no more sweetheart. He is like a 
died leaf who fell down, not caring for 
life—he will make it a present to anyone. 
And suppose he run into an accident, like 
he don’t care if he do, and make the acci- 
dent so big as could’’—the voice became 
eloquently heated—‘“‘you know he was all 
the time near wrecking that entirely new 
hire-car that costed seven thousand guil- 
ders. You can bet I discharge that English- 
speaked rascal on one spot. Seven thousand 
guilders!”’ 

Our sympathy is instant and wholly 
sincere. We are honestly glad the new 
hire-car wasn’t buttered along some village 
street. There are so many sights we should 
be sorry to have missed—that bathing 
buffalo with a bronze September Morn— 
May, rather—curled on his broad gray 
back; the splendid head waiter at Sura- 
karta who poured the Steinberger Cabinet— 
arrayed in faultless evening dress of the 
Occident, but with bare brown feet; the 
room. boy. at Garoet who shuffled in and 
carelessly left at least a hundred dollars’ 
worth of orchids in the water pitcher; the 
small boys who sit under the muzzles of 
oxen at the noon hour to feed them green 
stuff, stalk by stalk; the weak-minded 
orang-utan that despairingly whimpered 
when a cruel philanthropist offered him 
more bits of peeled sugar cane than he could 
crowd into his mouth and hold in his two 
hands; the gray crumbling ruins of the 
Water Castle at Djokja, an Oriental Tri- 
anon all but shrouded in jungle growth, 
where a long-dead sultan had his fairy 
pleasance with many soft-eyed consorts, 
and a cooling brook to run always under the 
carved royal couch. Truly we felt no hesi- 
tation in assuring the good hire-car agent 
that every member of the party would 
frankly rejoice with him that the blighted 
Ahmed still lived—that the hire-car still 
functioned. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Wilson. The next will appear in an 
early number. 
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EE how GOOD LUCK hose is 

made! Around the live rubber 
tube are six tightly wrapped layers 
or plies of stout cotton fabric filled 
with rubber gum and encased in a 
tough cover. Tube, plies and cover 
are all vulcanized together into a 
solid yet flexible wall. The result is 
a light, strong garden hose which 
gives years of service around the 
house or garden. GOOD LUCK 
hose is ‘‘built to stay alive,’ be- 
cause it is built of live materials 
combined with long manufactur- 
ing experience. 


Garden Hose 


has a 5g” water channel, because 
this is the logical size for hose to be 
used with house or lawn sill cocks. 
Sizes smaller than 54” will not de- 
liver all the water from 1’ hose 
fittings, and larger sizes will not 
deliver enough more than 5%’ to 
justify their increased weight and 
expense. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
GOOD LUCK hose. To use with 
it, buy a Boston Nozzle—“Stream, 
shower or mist with a twist of the 
wrist.”” 


SEND 10 CENTS in stamps for our book, 
“Making the Garden Grow.” 48 pages, 
three colors, richly illustrated. ‘fA profes- 
sional handbook for the amateur gardener” 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
&@ RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous 


GOOD LUCK Fruit Jar Rubbers 
170 Portland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
_ Wrapped Like 
I) a Tire 
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A Striking New Enclosure 


Combining Beauty With Low-Cost Comfort 


open car, transforming it into a sturdy, good-looking 
and comfortable closed model at very low cost. 


A distinctive new Rex Enclosure is now available 
at your automobile dealer’s for immediate instal- 
lation on all open models listed above. 


In this smart new design, Rex gives complete closed 
car protection and comfort without sacrifice of open 
car nimbleness and economy. Ventilation is adjusted 
by a touch of the finger; a broad expanse of spar- 
klingly clear glass gives wide vision in every direction. 


The new Rex Enclosure fits the top already on an 


Latest models of beautiful Rex Tops provide even 
greater richness and added luxury—yet these famous 
Tops are now lower in price than ever before. 


If your new car comes already equipped with a Top 
or Enclosure, be sure it is the Rex—and before 
buying any car ask your dealer to show you how 
easily a Rex Top or Enclosure can be installed. 


Rex MANUFACTURING V@OMPANY, CONNERSVIDLES INDIANA 


PORSAIRONOMICAL I CLUGS Ey Daa A 


Chek al 
New REX) 
ENCLOSURE) 


Jor closed car comfort 
al extremely low cost 


For prompt installation see any 
dealer in the following cars: 


Buick, Chevrolet, | 
Dodge Brothers, Hupmobile, | 
Maxwell, Moon, Nash, : 
Oldsmobile and 
Studebaker 


' 
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THz UNSPEAKABLE EGG 


(Continued from Page 13) 


warn Percy to go around the yard several 
times during the night.” 

“Rob you!” cried Fifi incredulously. 

_ “Don’t excite yourself, Fifi,” commanded 
Aunt Cal. “Just rest quietly in that chair 
while I call up your mother.” 

“T don’t want you to call up my mother.”’ 

“Sit calmly and close your eyes and try 
‘to—try to count sheep jumping over a 
fence.” 

“Am I never to see another man unless 
he has a cutaway coat on?” exclaimed Fifi 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘Is this the Dark Ages, 
or the century of—of illumination? Mr. 
Hopkins is one of the most attractive eggs 
I’ve ever met in my life.” 

_ “Mr. Hopkins is a savage!’’ said Aunt 
Cal succinctly. 

“Mr. Hopkins is a very attractive egg.”’ 

“A very attractive what?” 

“A very attractive egg.” 

_ “Mr. Hopkins is a—a—an unspeakable 
egg,” proclaimed Aunt Cal, adopting Fifi’s 
locution. 

_ “Just because he’s natural,” cried Fifi 
impatiently. ‘All right, I don’t care; he’s 
good enough for me.”’ 

| The situation, it seemed, was even worse 
than they thought. This was no temporary 
aberration; evidently Fifi, in the reaction 
from her recent fiancé, was interested in this 
outrageous man. She had met him several 
days ago, she confessed, and she intended 
to see him tomorrow. They had a date to 
go walking. 

The worst of it was that after Fifi had 
gone scornfully to bed, Aunt Cal called up 
her mother—and found that her mother was 
not at home; her mother had gone to White 
Sulphur Springs and wouldn’t be home for 
a week. It left the situation definitely in 
the hands of Aunt Cal and Aunt Jo, and 
the situation came to a head the next after- 
noon at teatime, when Percy rushed in 
en them excitedly through the kitchen 

oor. 

“Miss Marsden,” he exclaimed in a 
shocked, offended voice, ‘‘I want to give 
up my position!” 

“Why, Percy!” 

“T can’t help it. I lived here on the Point 
for more’n forty-five years, and I never 
seen such a sight as I seen just now.” 

“What’s the matter?’’ cried the two 
ladies, springing up in wild alarm. 

“Go to the window and look for your- 
self. Miss Fifi is kissing a tramp in broad 
daylight, down on the beach!”’ 


qr 


IVE minutes later two maiden ladies 

were making their way across the sand 
toward a couple who stood close together 
on the shore, sharply outlined against the 
bright afternoon sky. As they came closer 
Fifiand Mr. Hopkins, absorbed in the con- 
templation of each other, perceived them 
and drew lingeringly apart. Aunt Cal 
began to speak when they were still thirty 
yards away. 

“Go into the house, Fifi!” she cried. 

_ Fifi looked at Mr. Hopkins, who touched 
her hand reassuringly and nodded. As if 
under the influence of a charm, Fifi turned 
away from him, and with her head lowered 
walked with slender grace toward the 
house. 

“Now, my man,” said Aunt Cal, folding 
her arms, “what are your intentions?” 

Mr. Hopkins returned her glare rudely. 
Then he gave a low hoarse laugh. 

_ “What's that to you?” he demanded. 

“Tt’s everything to us. Miss Marsden is 
our niece, and your attentions are unwel- 
come—not to say obnoxious.” 

Mr. Hopkins turned half away. 

“Aw, go on and blab your mouth out!” 
he advised her. 

Aunt Cal tried a new approach. 

“What if I were to tell you that Miss 
Marsden were mentally deranged?”’ 

“What’s that?” 

_ “She’s—she’s a little crazy.” 

He smiled contemptuously. 

.What’s the idea? Crazy ‘cause she 
likes me?” 

“That merely indicates it,’ answered 
Aunt Cal bravely. ‘‘She’s had an unfortu- 
‘nate love affair and it’s affected her mind. 
Look here!”” She opened the purse that 
‘Swung at her waist. ‘If I give you fifty—a 
hundred dollars right now in cash, will you 
ay to move yourself ten miles up the 
beach?” 


“Ah-h-h-h!’”? he exclaimed, so venom- 
usly that the two ladies swayed together. 


“Two hundred!” cried Aunt Cal, with a 
catch in her voice. 

He shook his finger at them. 

“You can’t buy me!”’ he growled. “I’m 
as good as anybody. There’s chauffeurs 
and such that marry millionaires’ daugh- 
ters every day in the week. This is Umerica, 
a free country, see?” 

“You won’t give her up?” Aunt Cal 
swallowed hard on the words. ‘‘ You won’t 
stop bothering her and go away?” 

He bent over suddenly and scooped up a 
large double handful of sand, which he 
threw in a high parabola so that it scattered 
down upon the horrified ladies, enveloping 
them for a moment in a thick mist. Then 
laughing once again in his hoarse, boorish 
way, he turned and set off at a loping run 
along the sand. 

In a daze the two women brushed the 
casual sand from their shoulders and 
walked stiffly toward the house. 

“‘T’m younger than you are,” said Aunt 
Jo firmly when they reached the living 
room. “I want a chance now to see what 
I can do.” 

She went to the telephone and called a 
New York number. 

“Dr. Roswell Gallup’s office? Is Doctor 
Gallup there?’”’ Aunt Cal sat down on the 
sofa and gazed tragically at the ceiling. 
“Doctor Gallup? This is Miss Josephine 
Marsden, of Montauk Point. . . . 
Doctor Gallup, a very curious state of 
affairs has arisen concerning my niece. She 
has become entangled with a—a—an un- 
speakable egg.”’ She gasped as she said 
this, and went on to explain in a few words 
the uncanny nature of the situation. 

‘And I think that perhaps psychoanalysis 
might clear up what my sister and I have 
been unable to handle.” 

Doctor Gallup was interested. It ap- 
peared to be exactly his sort of a case. 

“‘There’s a train in half an hour that will 
get you here at nine o’clock,”’ said Aunt Jo. 
“We can give you dinner and accommodate 
you overnight.” 

She hung up the receiver. 

“There! Except for our change from 
bridge to mah-jongg, this will be the first 
really modern step we’ve ever taken in our 
lives.” 

The hours passed slowly. At seven Fifi 
came down to dinner, as unperturbed as 
though nothing had happened; and her 
aunts played up bravely to her calmness, 
determined to say nothing until the doctor 
had actually arrived. After dinner Aunt 
Jo suggested mah-jongg, but Fifi declared 
that she would rather read, and settled on 
the sofa with a volume of the encyclopedia. 
Looking over her shoulder, Aunt Cal noted 
with alarm that she had turned to the 
article on the Australian bush. 

It was very quiet in the room. Several 
times Fifi raised her head as if listening, 
and once she got up and went to the door 
and stared out for a long time into the 
night. Her aunts were both poised in their 
chairs to rush after her if she showed signs 
of bolting, but after a moment. she closed 
the door with a sigh and returned to her 
chair. It was with relief that a little after 
nine they heard the sound of automobile 
wheels on the shell drive and knew that 
Doctor Gallup had arrived at last. 

He was a short, stoutish man, with alert 
black eyes andanintensemanner. He came 
in, glancing eagerly about him, and his eye 
brightened as it fell on Fifi like the eye of a 
hungry man when he sees prospective food. 
Fifi returned his gaze curiously, evidently 
unaware that his arrival had anything to 
do with herself. 

“Ts this the lady?”’ he cried, dismissing 
her aunts with a perfunctory handshake 
and approaching Fifi at a lively hop. 

“This gentleman is Doctor Gallup, dear,” 
beamed Aunt Jo, expectant and reassured. 
“He’s an old friend of mine who’s going to 
help you.” 

“Of course I am!” insisted Doctor Gal- 
lup, jumping around her cordially. ‘I’m 
going to fix her up just fine.” 

“He understands everything about the 
human mind,” said Aunt Jo. 

“Not everything,’ admitted Doctor 
Gallup, smiling modestly. ‘‘But we often 
make the regular doctors wonder.’ He 
turned roguishly to Fifi. ‘Yes, young lady, 
we often make the regular doctors wonder.” 

Clapping his hands together decisively, he 
drew up a chair in front of Fifi. 

“Come,” he cried, “let us see what can 
be the matter. We’ll start by having you 
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QUAKER STATE 


TRADE MARK 


OILs a GREASES 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


hich- 


Better Motor Oil 
or 


Heavy Upkeep Costs? 


The cream of the crude is as important in 
lubricating oil as the quality of the crude. 
That’s where super-refining counts. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is derived exclusive- 
ly from Pennsylvania Crude—the highest- 
grade crude oil in the world. 


But that isn’t all. 


Quaker State uses only a minimum of each 
barrel for refining—the cream of the crude. 
That’s why it is free from sedimentation 
and has practically no carbon residue. 


Quaker State has a body which gives a per- 
fect film that no heat or wear can dissipate. 
It maintains an even viscosity throughout 


What a refiner of 25 : i ; 
an extraordinarily wide range of temperature. 


years’ experience says:— 


I purchased a Franklin Auto- 
mobile in September, 1918; 
have driven it over 30,000 miles 
and it is in excellent running 
order today. 


After I had the car about six 
months, I thought it necessary 
to have the carbon removed, 
but an investigation showed 
that practically no carbon had 
accumulated. Since that time, 
I have never had the carbon 
removed, and I have not found 
it necessary to do so. I did not 
have the valves re-ground un- 
til the car had been run over 
23,000 miles. 


Quaker State Medium Motor 
Oil is the only grade of lubri- 
cating oil I have ever used in 


my car. 
E. M. LYONS 


These are the qualities which count in motor 
oil efficiency. These are the qualities which 
you can get with Quaker State because it 
is refined so rigidly from such a high-grade 
crude. 


Costs more, of course. Such a process in- 
evitably makes an oil more expensive to pro- 
duce. 


But measure it against the hundreds of dol- 
lars that efficirent lubrication like this will 
save you in repair bills, the lessened wear 
and tear. Measure it against the slowed-up 
depreciation and the increased resale value. 


Incorrect lubrication is a heavy factor in 
motor expense. Insist on Quaker State—an 
oil scientifically produced to give perfect 
service having the highest endorsement by 
automobile manufacturers. 


6,500 dealers in the United States and Can- 
ada. Watch for the Quaker State sign at the 
next garage. ae” gee 
In case your dealer does not carry QUAKER 
STATE MOTOR OIL, fill out this coupon and 
mail it to us. We will send you the name of 
the QUAKER STATE dealer nearest to you and 
also a copy of a very helpful booklet on lubri- 
cating efficiency. ; 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY 
Successors to Phinny Brothers Co. 
and The Eastern Refining Co. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me the name of the nearest dealer carrying 
QUAKER STATE. I shall be glad also to receive 
your booklet on lubricating efficiency. 


OFVICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 

* Permit No, 50 


Names. — — = 2 2 eat 


Address A 8 Ws _ 


My regular 
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THE SATURDAY 


Detroiters 
put their skill 
into Bond Bread 


N THE Fall of rory, the Y. W. C. A. in Detroit 

welcomed thousands of Michigan’s most skillful 
home-bakers with their best home-made loaves. They 
came, at our invitation, to show us the kind of bread 
they wanted us to make for them. 


The committee of women judges selected the finest- 
flavored, closest-textured, tenderest-crusted, best- 
baked loaves as models for Bond Bread. 


Today, Bond Bread is the most asked-for loaf in 
Detroit. And its 4873 Michigan sponsors now 
join with the rest of its 43,040 godmothers 
throughout the country, in an enthusiastic agree- 
ment that Bond Bread is still made as the housewives 
showed us. 


«REO OY 
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oe 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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tell me the whole story in your own way. 
Begin.” 

“The story,” remarked Fifi, with a slight 
yawn, “happens to be none of your busi- 
ness. 

“None of my business!’”’ he exclaimed 
incredulously. “‘Why, my girl, I’m trying 
to help you! Come now, tell old Doctor 
Gallup the whole story.” 

“Tet my aunts tell you,” said Fifi coldly. 
“They seem to know more about it than 
Iedor 

Doctor Gallup frowned. 

“They’ve already outlined the situation. 
Perhaps Id better begin by asking you 
questions.” 

“You’ll answer the doctor’s questions, 
won’t you, dear?’’ coaxed Aunt Jo. “Doc- 
tor Gallup is one’ “of the most modern doctors 
in New York.” 

“T’m an old-fashioned girl,’ objected 
Fifi maliciously. “And I think it’s im- 
moral to pry into people’s affairs. But go 
ahead and I’ll try to think up a comeback 
for everything you say.’ 

Doctor Gallup overlooked the unneces- 
sary rudeness of this remark and mustered 
a professional smile. 

“Now, Miss Marsden, I understand that 
about a month ago you came out here for a 
rest.” 

Fifi shook her head. 

“No, I came out to hide my face.” 

“You were ashamed because you had 
broken your engagement?” 

“Terribly. If you desert a man at the 
altar you brand him for the rest of his 
life.” 

“Why?” he demanded sharply. 

“Why not?” 

“You’re not asking me. I’m asking 
you. . . . However, let that pass. Now, 
when you arrived here, how did you pass 
your time?” . 

“TI walked mostly—walked along the 
beach.”’ 

“It was on one of these walks that you 
met the—ah—person your aunt told me of 
over the telephone?” 

Fifi pinkened slightly. 

“Ves,” 

‘“What was he doing when you first saw 
him?” 

“He was looking down at me out of a 
tree.” 

There was a general exclamation from 
her aunts, in which the word “monkey”’ 
figured. 

“Did he attract you immediately?”’ de- 
manded Doctor Gallup. 

“Why, not especially. At first I only 
laughed.” 

“‘T see. Now, as I understand, this man 
was very—ah—very originally clad.” 

“Yes,” agreed Fifi. 

“He was unshaven?”’ 

Ce ViCg sua 

“Ah!” Doctor Gallup seemed to go 
through a sort of convolution like a me- 
dium coming out of a trance. ‘Miss Fifi,’’ 
he cried out triumphantly, “‘did you ever 
read The Sheik?”’ 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Did you ever read any book in which a 
girl was wooed by a so-called sheik or cave 
man?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

“What, then, was your favorite book 
when you were a girl?” 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Doctor Gallup was considerably disap- 
pointed. He decided to approach the case 
from a new angle. 

“Miss Fifi, won’t you admit that there’s 
nothing behind this but some fancy in your 
head?”’ 

“On the contrary,” said Fifi startlingly, 
“‘there’s a great deal more behind it than 
any of you suspect. He’s changed my en- 
tire attitude on life.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She seemed on the point of making some 
declaration, but after a moment her lovely 
eyes narrowed obstinately and she re- 
mained silent. 

“Miss Fifi’”—Doctor Gallup raised his 
voice sharply—‘‘the daughter of C. T. J. 
Calhoun, the biscuit man, ran away with a 
taxi driver. Do you know what she’s doing 
now?” 

SoONTOse 

**She’s working in a laundry on the East 
Side, trying to keep her child’s body and 
soul together.” 

He looked at her keenly; there were 
signs of agitation in her face. 

“Estelle Holliday ran away in 1920 with 
her father’s second man!” he cried. ‘‘Shall 
I tell you where I heard of her last? She 
stumbled into a charity hospital, bruised 
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from head to foot, because her drunken) 
husband had beaten her to within an inch 
of her life!”’ 

Fifi was breathing hard. Her aunts 
leaned forward. Doctor Gallup sprang) 
suddenly to his feet. 

“But they were playing safe compared | 
to you!”’ he shouted. “They didn’t woo an. 
ex-convict with blood on his hands.” 

And now Fifi was on her feet, too, her 
eyes flashing fire. 

“Be careful!” she cried. ‘Don’t go too. 
far!” 

“T can’t go too far!”” He reached in his | 
pocket, plucked out a folded evening paper | 
and slapped it down on the table. 

“Read that, Miss Fifi!’’ he shouted. 
“Tt’ll tell you how four man-killers entered 
a bank in West Crampton three weeks ago. 

It’ll tell you how they shot down the cashier 
in cold blood, and how one of them, the 
most brutal, the most ferocious, the most | 
inhuman, got away. And it will tell you, 
that that human gorilla is now supposeain| | 
be hiding in the neighborhood of Montauk | 
Point!” 

There was a short stifled sound as Aunt. | 
Jo and Aunt Cal, who had always done | 
everything in complete unison, fainted } 
away together. At the same moment there _ 
was loud, violent knocking, like the knock- 
ing of a heavy club, upon the barred front | 
door. i 

Iv 
HO’S there?”’ cried Doctor Gallup, 
starting. ‘‘Who’s there — or I'll) 
shoot!”’ , 

His eyes roved quickly about the room, | 
looking for a possible weapon. 

‘““Who are you?” shouted a voice from | 
the porch. ‘‘ You better open up or Ill blow 
a hole through the door.” 

“What’ll we do?” exclaimed Doctor 
Gallup, perspiring freely. 

Fifi, who had been sprinkling water im-| 
partially upon her aunts, turned around. 
with a scornful smile. | 

“Tt’s just Percy, the yardman,”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘He probably thinks that you 7 
a burglar.” 

She went to the door and lifted the latch. | 
Percy, gun'in hand, peered cautiously into 
the room. 

“Tt’s all right, Percy. This is just an 
insane specialist from New York.” 

“Everything’s a little insane tonight, P| 
announced Percy in a frightened voice. 
“For the last hour I’ve been hearing the | 
sound of oars.” 

The eyes of Aunt Jo and Aunt Cal flut- 
tered open simultaneously. | 

“There’s a fog all over the Point,’’ went 
on Percy dazedly, “‘and it’s got voices in it. | 
I couldn’t see a foot before my face, but 1) 
could swear there was boats offshore, and I 
heard a dozen people talkin’ and callin’ to) 
each other, just as if a lot of ghosts was) 
havin’ a picnic supper on the beach.” 

“What was that noise?”’ cried Aunt Jo, 
sitting upright. 

“The door was locked,”’ explained Percy, 
“so I knocked on it with my gun.” 

“No, I mean now!” 

They listened. Through the open door 
came a low, groaning sound, issuing out of | 
ne dark mist which covered shore and sea 
alike. 

“We'll go right down and find out!” 
cried Doctor Gallup, who had recovered his 
shattered equilibrium; and, as the moaning 
sound drifted in again, like the last agony 
of some monster from the deep, he added, 
“‘T think you needed more than a psycho- 
analyst here tonight. Is there another gun 
in the house?”’ 

Aunt Cal got up and took a small pearl- 
mounted revolver from the desk drawer. 

“You can’t leave us in this house alone,” 
she declared emphatically. ‘‘Wherever you 
go we’re going too!”’ 

Keeping close together, the four of them, 
for Fifi had suddenly disappeared, made 
their way outdoors and down the porch 
steps, where they hesitated a moment, 
peering into the impenetrable haze, more 
mysterious than darkness upon their eyes. 

“It’s out there,’’ whispered Percy, facing 
the sea. 

“Forward we go!’ muttered Doctor | 
Gallup tensely. “I’m inclined to think this | 
is all a question of nerves.’ 

They moved slowly and silently along 
the sand, until suddenly Percy caught hold 
of the doctor’s arm. id 

“Listen!’’ he whispered sharply. 

They all became motionless. Out of the " 
neighboring darkness a dim, indistinguish-_ 
able figure had materialized, walking with 
unnatural rigidity along the shore. Pressed | 

(Continued on Page 129) “a 
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| (Continued from Page 126) 
against his body he carried some long, dark 
jrape that hung almost to the sand. Im- 
mediately he disappeared into the mist, to 
se succeeded by another phantom walking 
it the same military gait, this one with 
something white and faintly terrible dan- 
zling from his arm. A moment later, not ten 

ds away from them, in the direction in 
hich the figure had gone, a faint dull glow 
sprang into life, proceeding apparently 
'rom behind the largest of the dunes. 

Huddled together, they advanced toward 

the dune, hesitated, and then, following 
Doctor Gallup’s example, dropped to their 
knees and began to crawl cautiously up its 
shoreward side. The glow became stronger 
as they reached the top, and at the same 
moment their heads popped up over the 
crest. This is what they saw: 
- In the light of four strong pocket flash 
lights, borne by four sailors in spotless 
white, a gentleman was shaving himself, 
standing clad only in athletic underwear 
upon the sand. Before his eyes an irre- 
proachable valet held a silver mirror which 
gave back the soapy reflection of his face. 
To right and left stood two additional 
men-servants, one with a dinner coat and 
trousers hanging from his arm and the other 
bearing a white stiff shirt whose studs 
glistened in the glow of the electric lamps. 
There was not asound except the dull scrape 
of the razor along its wielder’s face and the 
intermittent groaning sound that blew in out 
of the sea. 

But it was not the bizarre nature of the 
ceremony, with its dim, weird surroundings 
under the unsteady light, that drew from 
the two women ashort, involuntary sigh. It 
was the fact that the face in the mirror, the 
unsnaven half of it, was terribly familiar, 
and in a moment they knew to whom that 
half face belonged—it was the countenance 
of their niece’s savage wooer who had lately 
prowled half naked along the beach. 

Even as they looked he completed oneside 
of his face, whereupon a valet stepped for- 
ward and with a scissors sheared off the ex- 
terior growth on the other, disclosing, in its 
entirety now, the symmetrical visage of a 
young, somewhat haggard but not unhand- 
some man. He lathered the bearded side, 
pulled the razor quickly over it and then ap- 
plied a lotion to the whole surface, and in- 
spected himself with considerable interest in 
the mirror. The sight seemed to please him, 
for he smiled. At a word one of the valets 
held forth the trousers in which he now in- 
cased his likely legs. Diving into his open 
shirt, he procured the collar, flipped a 
proper black bow with a practiced hand 
and slipped into the waiting dinner coat. 
After a transformation which had taken 
place before their very eyes, Aunt Cal and 
Aunt Jo found themselves gazing upon as 
immaculate and impeccable a young man 
as they had ever seen. 

“Walters!’’ he said suddenly, in a clear, 
cultured voice. ; 

One of the white-clad sailors stepped for- 
ward and saluted. 

“You can take the boats back to the 
yacht. You ought to be able to find it all 
right by the foghorn.” 

mes; sir.’’ 

“When the fog lifts you’d better stand 
outtosea. Meanwhile, wireless New York to 
send down my car. It’s to call for me at 
the Marsden house on Montauk Point.” 

As the sailor turned away, his torch 
flashed upward accidentally wavering upon 
the four amazed faces which were peering 
down at the curious scene. 

“Look there, sir!”’ he exclaimed. 

The four torches picked out the eaves- 
dropping party at the top of the hill. 

_ “Hands up, there!’’ cried Percy, point- 
Ing his rifle down into the glare of light. 

“Miss Marsden!’ called the young man 

eagerly. “I was just coming to call.” 
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“Don’t move!” shouted Percy; and 
then to the doctor, “‘Had I better fire?” 

“Certainly not!’ cried Doctor Gallup. 
“Young man, does your name happen to 
be what I think it is?” 

The young man bowed politely. 

“My name is George Van Tyne.” 

A few minutes later the immaculate 
young man and two completely bewildered 
ladies were shaking hands. “I owe you 
more apologies than I can ever make,” he 
confessed, ‘‘for having sacrificed you to the 
strange whim of a young girl.” 

“What whim?” demanded Aunt Cal. 

“Why” —he hesitated—“‘you see, all my 
life I have devoted much attention to the 
so-called niceties of conduct; niceties of 
dress, of manners, of behavior aS 

He broke off apologetically. 

“Go on,’”’ commanded Aunt Cal. 

“And your niece has too. She always 
considered herself rather a model of—of 
civilized behavior’’—he flushed—‘“‘until 
she met me.” 

“T see,” Doctor Gallup nodded. “She 
couldn’t bear to marry anyone who was 
more of a—shall we say, a dandy?—than 
herself.”’ 

“Exactly,” said George Van Tyne, with 
a perfect eighteenth-century bow. “It was 


necessary toshow her what a—what an——” 
se unspeakable egg,’”’ supplied Aunt 
Josephine. 


— what an unspeakable egg I could 
be. It was difficult, but not impossible. If 
you know what’s correct, you must neces- 
sarily know what’s incorrect; and my aim 
was to be as ferociously incorrect as pos- 
sible. My one hope is that some day you'll 
be able to forgive me for throwing the 
sand—I’m afraid that my impersonation 
ran away with me.” 

A moment later they were all walking 
toward the house. 

“But I still can’t believe that a gentle- 
man could be so—so unspeakable,” gasped 
Aunt Jo. “And what will Fifi say?” 

“Nothing,” answered Van Tyne cheer- 
fully. ‘“Yousee, Fifi knew about it all along. 
She even recognized me in the tree that 
first day. She begged me to—to desist un- 
til this afternoon; but I refused until she 
had kissed me tenderly, beard and all.” 

Aunt Cal stopped suddenly. 

“This is all very well, young man,” she 
said sternly; “but since you have so many 
sides to you, how do we know that in one of 
your off moments you aren’t the murderer 
who’s hiding on the Point?” 

“The murderer?” asked Van Tyne 
blankly. “‘What murderer?”’ 

“Ah, I can explain that, Miss Marsden.” 
Doctor Gallup smiled apologetically. ‘As 
a matter of fact, there wasn’t any murderer.” 

“No murderer?” Aunt Cal looked at 
him sharply. 

“No, I invented the bank robbery and 
the escaped murderer and all. I was merely 


applying a form of strong medicine to your 


niece.” 

Aunt Cal looked at him scornfully and 
turned to her sister. “All your modern 
ideas are not so successful as mah-jongg,”’ 
she remarked significantly. 

The fog had blown back to sea, and as 
they came in sight of the house the lamps 
were glowing out into the darkness. On 
the porch waited an immaculate girl in a 
gleaming white dress, strung with beads 
which glistened in the new moonlight. 

“The perfect man,” murmured Aunt Jo, 
flushing, “‘is, of course, he who will make 
any sacrifice.” 

Van Tyne did not answer; he was en- 
gaged in removing some imperceptible flaw, 
less visible than a hair, from his elbow, and 
when he had finished he smiled. There was 
now not the faintest imperfection anywhere 
about him, except where the strong beating 
of his heart disturbed faintly the satin 
facing of his coat. 
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Taking the guess 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Sole Leather 
Soles 

Counters 
Welting 


Nothing tahes the place 
tleather 


out of BELTING 


ELT trouble again. Idle ma- 
chines. Costly replacements. 
And it looked like a good belt. 

But it isnot necessary to guess about 
belts. Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series, established years ago, is your 
guarantee on two basic belting facts. 
The quality of the belt and the work 
at will do. 

This Standardized Series is a group- 
ing of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. Each brand made to 
rigid specifications. The right belt for 
the right job, always. For instance, 
“Neptune” is the Standardized Series 
brand made to give service in spite of 
dampness or water. 

Graton & Knight belts are husky 
and strong. They are built with all 
the skill learned in 72 years of making 
belts. Skillful tanning, currying and 
standardized manufacture produce 
quality that puts the power where you 
want it, and then keeps it coming. 

“Standardized Leather Belting” is 
a book which takes guessing out of belt 
buying. Write for it at once. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MbBG. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
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Standardized 
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When you take the old car off 
its beaten path that’s when 
the motor gets confidential. 
After a wheeze and a cough 
, and a thump or two you begin 
f~\\\, to realize she’s sending you an 


needs your help. 


Between efforts to coax her up 
the hills you realize that some 
of those old-age symptoms of 
the motor are justified. The 
speedometer shows you've 
rolled off many thousands of 
miles. You realize, too, when 
you stop for gas and oil that ¢ > 
you can’t give a party with ~ 
the change. 


ae 


Right then’s the time to take 
your neighbor’s tip and have 
your motor re-conditioned. 

, There are cylinder regrinders, 

“', repair shops, service stations 

and dealers everywhere who 

specialize in motor re-condi- 
tioning. 


These boys know the inside of a motor like a motor- 
man knows his route. Let them true-up the cyl- 
inder walls, replace the worn piston rings, pistons 
and pins with genuine McQuay-Norris parts. The 
bearings too, if they need it. 
Wherever you see a McQuay- 
Norris Motor Re-conditioning 
sign you can bank on the best 
work and a price that’s right. 


— 


= 


For a cost that won’t strain the 
close-figured budget you'll have 
a motor as good as new. She'll 
be good for many more miles— 
and just think of that new car 
thrill! | 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS- PISTONS-PINS-BEARINGS 


McCQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING Co.; General Offices: St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind.; Toronto, Canada 
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troubles. Turkish domination bore within 
itself the germs of decay. Most terrible of 
conquerors, the Turks were the poorest of 
assimilators. They remained a mere Asiatic 
army camped on European soil, and never 
succeeded in impressing either the Moham- 
medan religion or the Turkish language 
upon the mass of their Christian subjects. 

What the Turks did was to degrade and 
brutalize the Balkan peoples. The Turkish 
conquest everywhere destroyed the strong- 
est and best elements of the population, 
who perished on the battlefield or went into 
exile. The remnants of the upper classes 
embraced Mohammedanism in order to 
keep their privileges, and thus became 
merged with their conquerors. The mass of 
the population, deprived of its natural 
leaders and reduced almost to slavery, sank 
to the level of an oppressed peasantry 
called by their Turkish masters rayah— 
cattle. 

What civilization they had possessed 
vanished, though memories of better days 
lived on in legends which glorified the past 
into a sort of Golden Age and formed the 
basis of those extravagant national and 
imperial claims that have so afflicted the 
Balkans in modern times. 

Such was the situation when Turkish 
power had so crumbled that the Balkan 
peoples began one after another to regain 
their lost independence. So artificial had 
been Ottoman rule that as the Turkish tide 
receded the old landmarks reappeared above 
the flood, muddy and damaged by long 
immersion, but substantially the same, and 
the Balkan peoples resumed their old lives 
once more. 

They resumed their old lives. Note that 
well. It is the key to the whole story. The 
Balkan peoples are not young, as we are 
apt to think. They are very old; in fact so 
many Rip Van Winkles aroused from a 
long sleep with all their medieval racial 
characteristics and political aspirations 
practically unchanged. For them the last 
five centuries have been a dream—or a 
nightmare. 

One thing only do they remember— 
their “glorious pasts’; and they are each 
determined that their special past shall live 
again. But this made inevitable a resump- 
tion of the old quarrels before the Turks 
came, when the Balkan peoples had fought 
one another for centuries and during that 
long period had each gained a short-lived 
Balkan supremacy. 


Jingo Propaganda 


This shows clearly in the rival claims 
which are put forward today. Because a 
province belonged to a certain medieval 
Balkan empire it must go to the particular 
state which today bears the same name; 
and since some districts belonged to all those 
empires in turn, the rival claims form a 
veritable Gordian knot which can be cut 
only by the sharp sword of war. Truly, 
among the Balkan peoples ‘‘a thousand 
years are but a day.” 

All this is somewhat hidden from West- 
ern eyes by the fact that the Balkan peoples 
have acquired a superficial knowledge of 
Western political ideas and have learned 
to clothe their thoughts in Western words, 
like “‘nation” and “‘races.”” The Balkan 
peoples, however, pervert the true meaning 
of such terms into mere jingo propaganda. 
The truth of the matter is that these peo- 
ples are not yet nations in the Western 
sense; they are, rather, groupings of kin- 
dred clans or tribes, with primitive political 
ideas and with aims handed down from the 
crude medieval past. What each of the 
Balkan peoples hopes in its heart of hearts 
is to dominate the whole of the Balkans and 
eventually to destroy its rivals by convert- 
ing the conquered peoples to its particular 
language, church and way of thinking. 
That is what makes Balkan quarrels so 
ferocious; each people realizes that its very 
life may be at stake and is therefore ready 
to fight its opponents’ imperialistic aspira- 
tions to the death. 

The primitive character of the Balkan 
peoples shows not only in their foreign poli- 
cies but also in their domestic politics. 
Despite high-sounding constitutions and 
elaborate parliamentary forms copied from 
Western models, Balkan politics is crude 
and backward. Power is usually in the 
hands of some masterful individual or domi- 
nant group which makes elections and rules 
by a combination of strong-arm methods. 


+, [ 
As for the opposition, it often refuses to © 
play the parliamentary game, preferring in- - 
stead to sulk or plot revolution. Under | 
such conditions neither side hesitates to 
use violence and assassination to gain its 
respective ends. 

Fortunately, other aspects of Balkan | 
life have improved faster than its polities, © 
Intellectually and culturally considerable | 
progress has been made since emancipa- | 
tion from Turkish rule, and an upper class | 
has developed, some of whose members are | 
finely educated, cultured persons with high | 
ideals. As yet, however, such persons are 
too few in number and too far above the 
popular level to exercise much effect upon 
political life. The masses are still thinly 
veneered barbarians, with the virtues and 
vices common to that stage of human eyo- | 
lution. These primitive folk are capable of | 
sudden and intense outbursts of boundless _ 
fanaticism and savage cruelty unknown, or _ 
at least very rare, among more developed — 
peoples. | 
Conditions Still Unstable 


All this gives the key to the great Balkan _ 
upheaval of 1912-18, which was the climax | 
of a century of struggle against Turkish | 
rule. In 1912 the Christian Balkan States | 
at last succeeded in combining against the 
hereditary Turkish foe. But no sooner was 
the Turk defeated than the victors quar | 
reled fiercely over the spoils. There fol 
lowed the Second Balkan War—a ferocious 
death grapple which ended in the despoil- } 
ing and humiliation of Bulgaria, hitherto 
the leading Balkan State, by the other 
Balkan peoples. The Treaty of Bukharest, | 
which closed the war, was an attempt per- _ 
manently to kill Bulgaria’s ambitions by | 
surrounding her with a ring of aggrandized 
and watchful enemies. To this end the other 
important Balkan States, Serbia, Rumania 
and Greece, concluded an anti-Bulgarian 
league. 

The so-called Peace of Bukharest was. 
thus no peace. It was merely a whetting of 
knives. Anticipating a probable next war, | 
all parties began to consolidate their terri- 
torial gains by the process known as ex- — 
tirpation. This process consisted in the 
rooting out or forcible conversion of hostile 
minorities, thus attempting to make na- 
tional lines correspond with political fron- 
tiers and to assure the fanatical loyalty of 
the whole future population within any 
given state border. The ruthlessness with 
which these persecutions were conducted 
scandalized the outside world and enor- 
mously envenomed Balkan hatreds. The 
wretched victims of extirpation streamed 
into their respective motherlands by the 
hundred thousand and there sowed broad- 
cast the seeds of fury and revenge. Hach 
Balkan people swore to crush the accursed | 
foe and erect its special greatness upon his | 
ruin. | 

Such was the poison gas of unslaked ha- 
treds and gnawing ambitions which inflamed 
the Balkans at the outbreak of the Great | 
War. In fact, that war began in an attempt 
of Austria-Hungary to crush the national- 
istic aspirations of Serbia to annex its 
kinsmen who lived under Austrian rule. 
Once more the Balkans became a battle- 
ground, and once more unwise peace treaties | 
sowed the seeds of future strife. Bulgaria, 
which had joined the Central Empires and 
shared their defeat, was punished even | 
more severely than she had been after the 
Balkan Wars. Serbia and Rumania, which 
had chosen the winning side, were given 
large slices of disrupted Austria-Hungary 
and thus expanded beyond the Balkans 
into Central Europe. Greece, which had 
also joined the Allies, was rewarded with 
territories both in the Balkans and in Asia | 
Minor. 

Such were the treaty settlements at the 
close of the Great War. Yet already the 
Greek settlement has broken down, and 
few unbiased observers believe that the 
other arrangements will last. The truth of 
the matter is that the Balkans are still in | 
flux and that almost anything may hap- 
pen. When we come to consider the Balkan © 
States separately we shall see how pro- 
foundly unstable conditions are at the pres- — 
ent time. Before doing so, however, let us | 
pause to remember that Balkan instability 
arises not merely from superficial matters, 
like badly drawn peace treaties, but even 
more from fundamental factors, like thal 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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lay of the land and the nature of its in- 
habitants. 

Once again, let us remember that’ the 
Balkans have always been a borderland 
where races, religions, languages and cul- 
tures have met and fought in endless tur- 
‘moil. The present Balkan peoples are not 
yet true nations, and they are certainly not 
‘races, but rather combinations of widely 
varied racial elements mixed in different 
proportions. Alpine Slav blood is the larg- 
est single factor in their racial make-up, 
but it is so intermingled with other strains 
and so crosscut by nonracial factors, like 
language, religion and culture, that it forms 
no real bond of union between the Balkan 
peoples. Bearing m mind these underlying 
‘truths, let us now glance at the several 
Balkan States as they stand today. 
- Our survey had best begin with Jugo- 
‘Slavia, the enlarged successor of Serbia and 
today the most powerful Balkan state. The 
‘name “Jugo-Slavia’’ means “Land of the 
South Slavs” and symbolizes the political 
‘union of the various branches of the South 
Slav stock. The Jugo-Slavs are descended 
‘from tribes of Alpine Slav blood which 
settled the Northwestern Balkans shortly 
-after the fall of the Roman Empire. These 
tribes were closely related in blood and 
speech, but the broken character of the 
regions in which they settled marked them 
off into-groups politically distinct from one 
another; and presently the physical barriers 
which separated them were reénforced by 
barriers of,religion and culture. The southern 
tribes—the ancestors of the Serbs—took 
their Christianity from Constantinople and 
became Greek Orthodox in faith and By- 
gantine in culture. The tribes living to the 
northward or along the coast of the Adriatic 
Sea—the ancestors of the Croats and Slo- 
yenes—were converted to Christianity 
from Rome and took their culture from the 
European West. The result was that the 
Serbs looked east while the Croats and 
Slovenes looked west, neither branch of the 
Jugo-Slav stock having much to do with 
the other. 

_The Croats and Slovenes soon lost their 
independence. The Slovenes were subju- 
gated by the Austrian Germans, the Croats 
fell under the rule of the Hungarians, while 
the tribes ef the Adriatic coast came under 
Italian influence exercised by the Venetian 
Republic. The Serbs remained independent, 
but were divided into several petty states 
and played a minor part in Balkan history 
until the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
when an able chieftain named Stephen 
Dushan united the Serb states, overran 
most of the Balkan Peninsula and built up 
anempire. Dushan’s empire was, however, 
short-lived: It fell to pieces after his death 
and the fragments were soon afterward 
‘engulfed by the tide of Turkish conquest. 
Dushan’s empire is important only as it 
formed the basis for modern Serb dreams 
of Balkan domination. Note that Dushan’s 
empire never included the Croats and 
Slovenes. It was thus purely a Balkan, not 
a Jugo-Slav state. 


Dreams of Former Greatness 


_ The Turkish conquest not only destroyed 
the flower of the Serb stock and reduced 
the remainder to an oppressed peasantry 
but also caused a religious split which 
still exists. In the highlands of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, a mountainous region lying 
between Serbia proper and the Adriatic, a 
large part of the population was converted 
to Islam and became fanatical Moslems 
who lost all sense of kinship with their 
Serb brethren. On the other hand, a few 
Christian Serbs fled to the inaccessible 
crags of Montenegro, just south of Bosnia, 
and there maintained a wild independence 
which the Turks were never able to break. 
It was the Montenegrins who for centuries 
kept alive the old Serb traditions. This was 
perhaps the chief reason why the Serbs 
were the first Balkan people to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, a little more than a 
century ago. Modern Serbia started as a 
small state with a rude peasant population, 
but it slowly grew in power and prosperity, 
although its progress was hindered by the 
turbulence of its political life. 

_ As Serbia grew she began to dream of her 
former greatness and to aspire to unite all 
the Serbs in a single national state. As mat- 
ters then stood, more than half the Serbs 
remained under Turkish rule in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to the west and in Mace- 
donia to the south. Also Montenegro 
remained separate and independent. Fur- 

lermore, as time went on, Serb ambitions 
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grew still greater. No longer content with 
the idea of uniting all the Serbs, Serbian 
nationalists began to dream of including 
the Croats and Slovenes in a larger South 
Slav unity. Thus the idea of Jugo-Slavia 
was born. 

But this naturally alarmed Austria- 
Hungary, whose very existence was threat- 
ened by any such development. Since 
Serbia was the champion of the Jugo-Slav 
idea, Austrian policy aimed at keeping 
Serbia down. The quarrel gradually be- 
came a deadly feud which soon became 
involved in the general tangle of European 
politics that preceded the Great War. 
Serbia was backed by Russia and openly 
plotted to disrupt Austria-Hungary and 
establish Jugo-Slav unity on its ruins. But 
Austria-Hungary was backed by Germany 
and thus felt strong enough to risk crushing 
Serbia at the first opportunity. 

Then came the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. 
From them Serbia emerged victorious and 
confident, while Austria grew more alarmed 
and implacable. In this tense atmosphere 
the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian throne, 
by Serb nationalists in June, 1914, caused 
the explosion of the Great War. After a 
heroic resistance Serbia was overrun by 
the Austro-German armies, aided by the 
Bulgarians, who joined the Austro-Germans 
to revenge themselves upon the Serbs for 
Bulgaria’s defeat inthe Balkan Wars. How- 
ever, the victory of Serbia’s Allies, the 
Western powers, not only restored her 
independence but also realized her dream 
of Jugo-Slav unity. The peace treaties of 
1919 erected the present Jugo-Slavia, a 
powerful state, with an area of 96,000 
square miles and a population of 12,000,000. 


Intentions of Serb Leaders 


At first sight Jugo-Slavia looks strong 
and assured of a prosperous future. In 
reality Jugo-Slavia is rent by grave internal 
quarrels and is surrounded by hostile 
neighbors. Jugo-Slavia today is a state, 
but it is as yet very far from being a nation. 
Brought suddenly together after ages of 
separation and divergent development, the 
various branches of the South Slav stock 
do not fuse. So long as they were politi- 
cally divided they could sympathize with 
one another. Now that they all live in the 
same house they see mutual differences 
rather than common likenesses. And there 
are so many varieties of Jugo-Slavs! Out 
of Jugo-Slavia’s 12,000,000 population, only 
about 4,500,000 are true Serbs, who domi- 
nate the situation and run Jugo-Slavia. 
But all the other Jugo-Slavs are more or 
less opposed to this state of things. 

The 500,000 Montenegrins object to the 
way in which their heroic individuality has 
been arbitrarily merged with the Serbs. 
The 800,000 Mohammedans of Bosnia and 
adjacent regions, though Serbs in blood, 
are sullen and rebellious, their sympathies 
being with the Turks rather than with their 
Slav kinsmen. As for the 5,500,000 Croats, 
Slovenes and Dalmatians, Roman Catholic 
in religion and West European in culture, 
they look down on their Balkan relatives as 
semibarbarous heretics and object stren- 
uously to being ruled by Serbs, whom they 
consider their inferiors. Lastly, there are 
nearly 1,000,000 Bulgarians, Magyars and 
Rumanians to whom the very word “‘Jugo- 
Slavia” is anathema. 

The fact is that as things now stand the 
term ‘“Jugo-Slavia’”’ is a misnomer. The 
new state should be called Greater Serbia. 
It is the Serbs who run the country today, 
and they run it with a heavy hand. A 
rough, primitive folk, the Serbs have got 
where they are by fighting, and they think 
almost solely in terms of force. By a series 
of successful wars they have built up a 
strong unified state. However, they know 
that this means a ring of hostile neighbors. 
Accordingly, when the other Jugo-Slavs 
talk of turning the new state into a federa- 
tion, with wide local rights for the various 
elements, the Serbs denounce such talk as 
treason. Serb leaders will tell you frankly 
that they intend to go on governing with 
the strong hand until they have made the 
other elements into good Jugo-Slavs. But 
the other elements promptly answer that 
this merely means good Serbs, and they go 
on to say that they won’t be made into 
Serbs and that they do not intend to toler- 
ate the rough, tactless Serb soldiers and 
officials who have been set over them; and 
this is causing grave difficulties. 

Already parliamentary government has 
broken down, the Serbs ruling by a veiled 
dictatorship, with the Croats and Slovenes 
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Lined low shoes—in your individual 
style—gives you that complete shoe 
comfort for which Florsheims are famous. 
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Most styles $10 
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Charming small home of Harold Kells, Toledo, Ohio; 
Archts. Trowbridge & Ackerman, New York City. 
Has 16-inch Moss Green ‘“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingle roof, in pleasing contrast with the 24-inch 
““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on the side walls 
in ‘‘Dixie White’’ for true Colonial effect. 


Beautiful Homes For Modest Incomes 
MALLhomes are growing moreattractive. People 
are learning that ugliness does not need to go 

with modest cost. Soft, harmonizing colors of 

“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles afford a better 

architectural treatment for roofs and side walls. 

30 shades—greens, reds, browns, grays, and “Dixie- 

White’’—solid or variegated tones—16-, 18-, or 

24-inch for wide or narrow exposures. Selected 

straight grain cedar shingles, colored with pure 

Coho RE nee eee earth pigments and linseed oil carried into the 

Thatch Roof and true wood with nature’s preservative — creosote. 

Colonial side walls with A : 

long 24-inch ‘'CREO- 

DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles 

in ‘‘ Dixie White’. Address 

CREO-DIPT COM- 


PANY, Inc., 1060 Oliver 
St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 


For 25 cents we will mail 
Portfolio of Fifty Homes 
of all sizes by prominent 
architects and Sample 
Color Pad; also descrip- 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are 
economical ;—cover far more surface 
because of no waste—will not rot, 
curl or warp—grow more beautiful 
without need of repainting or repairs. 


Reshingle old roofs with 
“CREO-DIPT”’ Stain- 
ed Shingles. Lay them 
over old clapboards on 
side walls. 
“CREO-DIPT”’ stamp- 
ed on a bundle of shin- 
gles indicates Highest 
Quality. 


Sales Offices — Principal Cities. Factories in various parts 
of the United States and Canada for Quick Shipments 
and Prompt Deliveries to Every Section. Leading Lum- 
ber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


“CREO-DIPT 3274 
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MALES INCH SPECIAL | 


Another tribute to 
American quantity 
producses methods 


in stock “ the leading Mill Supply, ae 
pried, Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. 


BLACK & DECKER MFG. co. 2 


TOWS ON, MD. 
ian Factory Lyman T be Bldg. .» Montreal, P. ‘Ob 


Apply. with 
__ the finger tips 
Forget prejudice _ 
and habit — 


For the sake of greater ease, speed and 
comfort in shaving try Mollé— 


Learn how simple and easy Mollé is to 

use——how quickly and thoroughly it 

softens the beard—how smoothly and 

speedily the razor removes the “stubble,” 

and how delightfully free from smart, oe 
burn or soreness the face feels after shaving. (Lotions 

talcum are never needed after a Mollé shave.) _ 


* 


Be Convinced —" The proof of Mollé i is the using thereof 


A strapping big tube for 50. cents,” 
at drug stores everywhere (a large | 
trial tube prepaid for (10 cents) 


PRYDE-WYNN CO? Sole Maker NEW BRIGHTON, PA, ES: 


“Lay Your Old Brush Away and Shave with Mollé” 
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sullenly rebellious, and with Montenegro 
and Macedonia full of brigandage and 
unrest. This cannot go on indefinitely. It 
seems pretty clear that Jugo-Slavia must 
ultimately become a federal state if it is to 
endure. Unless the Serbs realize this the 
other elements will plot secession and Jugo- 
Slavia will fly to pieces. 

Meanwhile Jugo-Slavia’s neighbors watch 
and wait. Hitherto the chief thing that 
has kept the Serb-Croat quarrel within 
bounds has been their common hatred of 
Italy, which opposed Jugo-Slay aspirations. 
If war had resulted the Jugo-Slavs might 
have developed areal national consciousness 
in the struggle against a foreign foe. But 
Italy has now compromised her differ- 
ences with Jugo-Slavia, so foreign pressure 
has been relaxed and domestic quarrels 
flare up unchecked. Of course the Jugo- 
Slavs may come to an understanding with 
one another and become a true nation. At 
present, however, the prospects look rather 
dubious. 

From Jugo-Slavia let us turn to Bulgaria. 
Here we find a very different situation. If 
Jugo-Slavia is suffering from victory, Bul- 
garia is suffering from defeat. Yet defeat 
has not quenched hope. Toughest and 
stubbornest of all the Balkan peoples, the 
Bulgars nurse their wounds and await 
better days. 

This attitude springs from their inherit- 
ance. Racially the Bulgars are Alpine 
Slavs crossed with Asiatic Finnish or Turk- 
ish blood. That cross has produced a stock 
noted for patient determination and dogged 
energy. The Bulgars are great workers, 
and they can work together. This capacity 
for team play is a great advantage to the 
Bulgars, because the other Balkan peoples 
areso much more prone to internal quarrels. 
Despite their recent defeats and present 


| misfortunes, the Bulgars may yet outstrip 


their rivals. It is well to remember their 
favorite proverb: ‘‘The Bulgar on his 
oxcart pursues the hare—and overtakes it!” 
Bulgaria has had a checkered past. 
During the Middle Ages the Bulgars played 
a leading réle in the Balkans. For centuries 
they and the Byzantine Greeks fought 
fiercely for Balkan supremacy. Twice the 
Bulgars built up powerful empires, though 
these presently collapsed into the chronic 
Balkan turmoil. The Turkish conquest 
bore harder upon the Bulgars than upon 
any other Balkan people. So thoroughly 
were they crushed that less than fifty years 
ago the Bulgars were an obscure population 
of wretched serfs, exploited to the limit of 
human endurance, whom the world had so 
completely forgotten that many Western 
travelers passed through their land without 
becoming aware of their existence. 


The Struggle for Macedonia 


The victorious war which Russia waged 
against Turkey in 1877 freed most of the 
Bulgars from the Turkish yoke and set up 
a Bulgarian state. This new state developed 
with extraordinary rapidity. Although the 
Serbs and Greeks had been liberated much 
earlier, Bulgaria soon passed them both in 
national progress and became the leading 
Balkan State. Awakening from their long 
slumber, the Bulgars recalled their past 
and determined on a yet greater future. 
The first item in their program was the 
political unity of the whole Bulgarian 
stock. A large fraction of the Bulgarian 
people remained under Turkish rule in 
Macedonia, the central region of the Bal- 
kans.. Once possessed of Macedonia, the 
resulting big Bulgaria would be far and 
away the most powerful Balkan State. 
Thereafter Bulgaria might hope to sub- 
jugate the other Balkan peoples and expel 
the Turks from Constantinople, founding a 


.true Bulgarian Empire which would domi- 


nate the Near East. 

That was Bulgaria’s ideal, evolved in the 
very first years of its political life. Such an 
ideal appeared absurd for a little peasant 
state just freed from Turkish servitude. But 
if Bulgaria’s dreams were great, her waking 
hours were long, and they were all given up 
to strenuous endeavor and rigid self-denial. 
These high hopes became part of the de- 
veloping national consciousness. They 
braced every Bulgar to gigantic efforts. The 
way Bulgaria pinched and taxed herself 
for nearly forty years to create propor- 
tionately the greatest war machine in the 
world showed this folk to be possessed 
of a somber power and ferocious energy 
which made the goal sccm less impracti- 
cable. 

At last Bulgaria’s hour seemed to have 
come. In the year 1912, Bulgaria, Serbia 
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and Greece combined against the Turks, — 
who were defeated and driven to the walls 
of Constantinople. The Balkans were free 
from Turkish rule. Unhappily, this was 


merely the beginning of fresh troubles. The | 


victors promptly quarreled over the spoils, 
particularly over Macedonia. Bulgaria 
had gone to war with Turkey for Macedonia 


and claimed the greater part of it as her © 
reward. But this claim Greece and Serbia | 


refused. 

Macedonia has in fact been for ages an 
apple of discord. 
the geographical and strategical heart of 


the Balkans, so that whoever possesses it | 
automatically gains something like Balkan 


supremacy. In the second place, it is a 
racial crossroads where all the Balkan 
stocks meet. The Macedonians are an ex- 


traordinarily mixed population, race lines | 


being blurred even more than in other 
parts of the Balkans. 


concocting elaborate statistics and other 


propagandist arguments proving the Mace- | 
donians to be the blood brothers of each | 
and every one of them. The tangle of rival | 
As for the | 


claims is thus inextricable. 
Macedonians themselves, the majorit 
seem to feel themselves Bulgarians, thou: 


there are strong Serb and Greek feeling 
minorities, not to mention minor elements | 
like Albanians, Rumanians, Turks, Jews _ 


and Gypsies. 


Bulgarian Solidarity 


The fierce wrangle which broke out among | 
the Balkan States after their victory over | 
Turkey culminated in a ferocious war in | 
which Bulgaria was defeated. Serbia and | 


Greece divided Macedonia between them 


and promptly proceeded to expel or forcibly _ 
inhabitants. | 


convert the Bulgar-feeling 
Bulgaria sat by in helpless rage until the 
Great War gave her a chance for revenge. 
But Bulgaria again lost, and by the peace 


treaties was left disarmed before her fully | 


armed neighbors. 


Owing to these misfortunes, Bulgaria has | 
sunk from her former position of the most | 
powerful Balkan State to a place far below | 


Serbia, Greece and Rumania—all of which 
today vastly outstrip Bulgaria in area and 
population. Bulgaria now possesses only 


40,000 square miles of territory and less | 


than 5,000,000 inhabitants. Yet Bulgaria 


remains a factor to be reckoned with. Cer- | 
tainly, Bulgaria seems today to be the most | 


solid of the Balkan States. Her very defeats 


have left her with a thoroughly Bulgarian | 


population, free from those rebellious mi- 
norities which are such dangerous internal 
weaknesses to her rather swollen neighbors. 
Meanwhile the Bulgarian peasant works as 
hard as ever and the war losses are being 
repaired. 

Who can tell what opportunity may come 
to Bulgaria through some sudden shift in 


the strange kaleidoscope of Balkan poli- | 


tics? For in the Balkans the one thing 
certain is—uncertainty ! 

The story of Greece is perhaps the mostt 
dramatic in world history. Probably no 


other people has ever passed through such | 


extremes of glory and decline. Grave 
though Greece’s situation is today, it should 
not be forgotten that the Greek people has 
endured even greater disasters in the 
past—yet has survived; and it is this 
which lends the Greeks faith in their future. 


Modern Greece draws its inspiration from | 


two main sources—ancient Hellas and the 
medieval Byzantine Empire. This latter 


source is often overlooked by Western | 


observers, but to Greek minds it is the more 
important. The ties between modern 
Greece and ancient Hellas are dim and 
remote. 
tium, on the contrary, are close and un- 
broken. Modern Greece may feel itself to 


be the spiritual heir of Hellas, but it knows | 


itself to be the political heir of Byzantium, 


and a restoration of the Byzantine Empire | 


is at once the keynote of Greek patriotism 
and the basis of Greek politics. Greece’s 
political goal is expressed in a phrase— 
“the great idea.’”’ Herein Greek aims differ 
markedly from those of the other Balkan 
peoples. The aspirations of the other Bal- 
kan peoples never stray much beyond the 
boundaries of the peninsula. The Greek 
dream, however, is truly imperial in its 
far-flung horizons. The great. idea is a 
revival of medieval Byzantium, incarnated 
in a new Greek Empire seated at Con-— 


stantinople, which shall embrace both the | 
Balkans and Asia Minor and shall win back H 


the whole Near East to Hellenism. 


- 

s 
(Continued on Page 137) . 
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In the first place, it ig — 


Yet this does not . 
prevent the various Balkan peoples from | 


The ties with medieval Byzan- | 


i (Continued from Page 134) : 
At first sight the great idea may seem 
1ere wild fancy, but when we look closer 
e see that it is a logical outgrowth of 

treece’s historic past. When ancient Hellas 

clined and finally fell under Roman rule 

- did not lose its identity. The Hellenic 

tock, to be sure, greatly altered, most of 

he Nordic strains dying out, while the 
fediterranean strains which survived be- 
ame considerably mixed with other racial 
lements. Nevertheless, the Greek lan- 
uage and Greek culture not only main- 
ained themselves in Greece itself but also 
pread over both the Balkans and Asia 

Minor, so that when the Roman Empire 

ollapsed in Western Europe and trans- 

erred its capital to Constantinople—the 
ew name given by the Roman Emperor 

‘onstantine to the Greek city of Byzan- 

jum—it came into a Greek atmosphere, 

ost its Latin character and was transformed 
ato the Greek Byzantine Empire. 

- With Western Europe sunk in the turmoil 

f the Dark Ages, the Byzantine Empire 

yecame the center of European civilization. 

t also became the seat of Hastern Christen- 

lom, for about this time Christianity split 

n twain, the West following Rome while 

he East adhered to the Orthodox Church, 

vhich was thoroughly Greek in character. It 
yas the Orthodox Church which converted 
he Slav invaders of the Balkans, and how- 
ver bitterly the Slavs fought the Byzan- 

ine Empire, they nevertheless acquired a 

3yzantine Greek religious and cultural 

tamp. which could not be effaced. Indeed, 
his Greek stamp became even more pro- 
iounced after the Turkish conquest. 

To the Turks all their Christian subjects 
ooked very much alike. They therefore 
considered the Byzantine Greeks as the 
yatural spokesmen for the Christian ele- 
nents; and the Balkan Slavs welcomed 
his arrangement, since the Greeks were 
est fitted to stand between them and their 
Turkish masters. Down to the reawaken- 
ng of the Balkan peoples about a century 
igo religion rather than nationality was the 
est of men’s allegiance, so the Balkan 
yeoples thought of themselves as Greek 
)rthodox and very little else. 


The Great Idea 


We are now in a position to understand 
he peculiar nature of the Greek great idea 
ind to realize how it differs from the aspi- 
ations of the other Balkan peoples. Those 
ispirations are all founded on a more or less 
ribal nationalism. The great idea, on the 
‘ther hand, is based on a religious impe- 
ialism. In fact, the great idea is essentially 
osmopolitan, andis fundamentally opposed 
0 the ideas of both nationality and race. 
The Greeks have never been able really to 
idjust themselves to the modern nationalist 
yhilosophy. In their heart of hearts they 
till believe that the Christian inhabitants 
Mf both the Balkans and Asia Minor should 
ye one people, spiritually united in the 
qreek Orthodox Church and politically 
inited in a Greek empire. Certainly the 
qreek ideal has succeeded in binding to- 
ether very different racial elements. The 
resent Greek populations scattered so 
videly over the Balkans and Asia Minor 
ire of many different stocks, yet they are 
ll ardent supporters of the great idea. 

When the Greeks revolted against the 
[urks a century ago they hoped for a 
reneral rising of all the Christian elements. 
n fact, the first outbreak took place not in 
areece itself but far to the northward, in 
vhat is now Rumania, which had long been 
soverned by Byzantine Greeks appointed 
yy the Turkish sultans and where the 
ducated upper class was then strongly 
qreek in feeling. However, the revolution- 
sts were quickly disillusioned. The other 
3alkan peoples, already obscurely stirring 
0 nationalist ideas, refused to move; and 
he Turks were thus able to concentrate 
iwainst the Greeks, who were massacred 
vholesale and deprived of the privileged 
Josition that they had heretofore enjoyed. 
After years of bloody fighting, Western 
urope intervened and set up an independ- 
nt Greek state, but this state was so small 
ind weak that in Greek eyes it was little 
nore than a mockery of their hopes. The 
najority of the Greeks were left outside its 
rontiers, mainly under Turkish rule. 
Under these circumstances the larger 
wspects of the great idea fell into the back- 
round. The Greeks had to confine their 
forts mainly to building up their new 
tate as a nucleus for later efforts. This 
Ee a slow and difficult task. Until the 
) nning of the present century Greece 
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played a minor réle in Balkan affairs. Her 
first real chance came when the Balkan 
States made their alliance against the Turk 
in the year 1912. From both the Balkan 
Wars which ensued Greece came out the 
big winner. With a minimum of loss, she 
doubled her territory and population, her 
chief conquest being Southern Macedonia 
with its great port city of Saloniki—next 
to Constantinople the richest prize in the 
Balkans. In the year 1914 Greece was a 
country of nearly 50,000 square miles and 
5,000,000 inhabitants. These remarkable 
successes fired the Greeks with wild enthu- 
siasm and brought the great idea once more 
to the front. 

Then came the Great War, which in- 
volved Greece in an extraordinary series of 
successes and failures. For a moment it 
looked as though the great idea was to be 
realized. The Peace Conference seriously 
considered giving Greece Constantinople, 
and though this was finally denied her, 
Greece was given a large slice of Asia 
Minor, including the great port city of 
Smyrna. At that dramatic hour Greece 
appeared to have become the leading state 
not only of the Balkans but of the whole 
Near East. The peace treaties had virtually 
condemned Turkey to death; and with 
the destruction of her archenemy, Greece 
might well hope to establish something 
very like the empire of her dreams. 


Foundations of Hellenism: Destroyed 


Suddenly, almost without warning, Greece 
was plunged from her pinnacle of triumph 
to the depths of defeat. A shift of European 
politics left her unsupported, the Turks 
made a desperate rally and the Greek 
armies in Asia Minor were broken. The 
Greek cause suffered the most terrible 
disaster that had befallen it since the Turks 
overthrew the Byzantine Empire 500 years 
before. The very foundations of Hellenism 
in Asia Minor were destroyed, for the 
Turks, determined to make any fresh 
attack impossible, proceeded to root out 
the whole Greek population. Fully 2,000,- 
000 Asiatic Greeks were either massacred 
or driven as starving, diseased refugees to 
their distracted motherland. The situation 


was made still worse by the political dis- | 
turbances which broke out in Greece itself. | 


Filled with fury and despair, the Greeks 
vented their rage upon one another. Greek 


politics is habitually turbulent, and Greece | 


is today rent by bitter factional disputes. 


Unless Greece speedily pulls herself to- | 


gether she may suffer still further losses. 
The Balkans are a primitive land where 
the weak usually get short shrift. Greece 
still has things worth taking, and there are 
those quite ready to take them. Not only 
would Bulgaria jump at the chance to seize 
the tongue of Greek territory—taken from 


Bulgaria by the peace treaties—which bars | 
Bulgaria from the Mediterranean, but also | 


Jugo-Slavia is to be feared. Though tech- 
nically Greece’s friend, Jugo-Slavia looks 


longingly at Southern Macedonia and Sa- | 


loniki, possession of which would give 
Jugo-Slavia a Mediterranean outlet and 
clinch its Balkan supremacy at one and the 
same time. When I was last in Belgrad, 
the Jugo-Slav capital, I heard much talk 
about Saloniki, and some Serbs made no 
bones of stating that they would seize it if 
a good opportunity offered. 

Greece thus stands today in a very dan- 
gerous situation. 


shift with amazing suddenness, and star- 
tling surprises may be in store. 

Finally, let us consider Rumania, the 
fourth important Balkan State. Rumania 
is the link between the Balkans and both 
Central and Eastern Europe. Geographi- 
cally she lies mainly outside the Balkans, 
but historically she has been so closely 
connected with Balkan affairs that she 
forms a logical part of the Balkan area. 


Of all the Balkan States, Rumania gained | 
most by the Great War. The peace treaties | 
more than doubled her prewar territory and | 


population, so that today she exceeds even 


Jugo-Slavia in size and wealth. With her | 


present area of 122,000 square miles— 
larger than Italy—her population of more 
than 17,000,000 and her rich agricultural 
and mineral resources, Rumania looks al- 
most like a first-class power. However, as 
so often happens in the Balkans, appear- 
ances are deceptive. In reality, Rumania’s 
very gains have produced such grave in- 
ternal problems and made such bitter 


In many ways she is | 
worse off than Bulgaria. Yet here again no 

one can predict with certainty what the | 
morrow may bring. Inthe Balkansfortune’s | 
wheel turns swiftly, political combinations | 
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& -MINUTE VULCANIZER 


More than Two Million Motorists Use It 


Be prepared for emergencies. Carry 
a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car, too. 
Then when you get a puncture along 
the road you can vulcanize it yourself 
the same as a repairshop would do it. 
It is really easier to vulcanize than to 
use patches that you stick on with 
cement—and vulcanized repairs last. 
Get one for your car today wherever 
auto accessories are sold. 


Complete Outfit only $1.50 
: Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1405 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Why It’s Easier 
to Vulcanize 


Each Shaler Patch-&-Heat 
Unit consists of a metal pan 
containing prepared solia 
fuel with a piece of raw rub- 
ber attached underneath. 
Simply clamp a Unit over the 
puncture and light the fuel. 
After 5 minutes take off the 
pan,and throw it away. 
That’sall. The tubeisas good 
as new—and ready to use. 


New way to make your 
hair stay combed 


Just as the 
hairbrush 
left it — 


MEN realize that nothing spoils 
the good impression their ap- 
pearance makes so quickly as un- 
kempt hair. For years they have 
wanted something that would keep 
their hair looking as it does just 
after it has been combed. 

That is why Stacomb was greeted 
with such enthusiasm. 

Today wherever you go, you find 
well-dressed, successful young men 
with their hair always in place— 
soft, lustrous, natural. 

Women find Stacomb just the 
thing for stray hairs, to make the 


curl stay in, and to keep bobbed 
hair in place. 

Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream, obtainable at all drug 
and department stores. If your 
hair is dry and straggly you will 
find Stacomb just what you have 
always wanted. Even after sham- 
poo, Stacomb will keep your hair in 
order all day long. 
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fEr Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-40 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


7 Please send me, free of charge, a generous sample tube of Stacomb. 
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~ Gor protection fram Sun 


Dust Wind or Glare 


WitisoN 
a Goggles 


A pair of Colored Goggles is 
a necessary item of your personal 
equipment: ~...~“The WILLS ON 
assortment on the attractive card 
makes selection easy . - - 


CThe WILLSON name on every frame 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., READING, PA. 
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A Bushel of Fun | 


T IS real fun to own a dog, once you have solved the © 
feeding problem. Young puppies, always amusing and 
lovable, are at their best when properly fed a well balanced 
diet, and grow to be strong, sturdy dogs. 
SPRATT’S foods contain all of the bone and body building ingredi- 


ents so necessary for keeping dogs healthy and happy. They are a com- 
plete diet-—not mussy to feed. ; 


For more than fifty years SPRATT’S has been the choice among dog 
owners, breeders and exhibitors, Try SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket dog 
biscuit for all sizes and breeds. 


Don’t disappoint your pet. Insist on the genuine SPRATT’S. If your 
| dealer cannot supply you, send for sample and enclose 2 cents for new 
| book, No. 74, on feeding. : 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark, New Jersey -. 


St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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| foreign foes that Rumania’s future is ex- 


tremely troubled and uncertain. 

The Rumanians themselves are a curious 
folk. They illustrate the power of language 
and culture to form a national conscious- 
ness out of varied racial elements. The 
Rumanians are obviously of extremely 
mixed racial origin. Alpine Slay blood 
seems to be the largest element in their 
make-up, though there is also a considerable 


! infusion of Mediterranean blood, together 


with diverse Asiatic strains. Nevertheless, 
the Rumanians speak a Latin language and 
proudly consider themselves full-fledged 
members of the Latin race—there being, 
of course, no such thing. 

How then do we find a Latin-speaking 
people living along the lower Danube in the 
southeastern corner of Europe, hundreds 
of miles from the other Latin-speaking 
peoples? The Rumanians themselves ex- 
plain the mystery by claiming to be the 
descendants of Roman colonists planted 
north of the Danube by the Emperor Trajan 
after his conquest of that region in the sec- 
ond century A.D. Racially, this does not 
mean much, because Trajan’s colonists were 
undoubtedly a miscellaneous lot of provin- 
cials with very little Roman blood. But 
culturally, the picturesque legend probably 
does give the reason for the persistence of 
Latin speech along the lower Danube. 

Flooded though these regions were by all 
sorts of barbarian hordes for centuries after 
the fall of Rome, the Latin-speaking pop- 
ulation possessed cultural traditions su- 
perior to their conquerors, and, as so often 
happens in such cases, converted ‘the con- 
querors to their speech and customs. Pre- 
cisely what happened we do not know, for 
the Rumanians do not appear as a distinct 
people until well into the Middle Ages, 
when we find them settled both in the 
fertile plains north of the Danube and in 
the adjacent highlands of Transylvania. 
They were not a warlike people and were 
mostly subject to foreign masters, but they 
were extremely persistent and prolific, and 
they took advantage of the devastating 
wars which raged about them to spread 
steadily east, north and west, settling large 
sections of Hungary and Southern Russia— 
especially the province known as Bes- 
sarabia. 


Rumanian War Gains 


The Turks conquered the Rumanians, as 
they did the other Balkan peoples, but the 
Rumanians were so far from the seat of 
Turkish power that they were governed 
indirectly by Byzantine Greek viceroys 
appointed by the sultans. These tributary 
provinces, lying north of the Danube, 
formed the nucleus for the later Kingdom 
of Rumania. As Turkish power declined it 
seemed for a while that the Rumanians of 
the Danube plains would be annexed to 
Russia, which did succeed in getting Bes- 
sarabia early in the nineteenth century. 
But the Rumanians, like the other Balkan 
peoples, were now awakening to national 
consciousness, and after many difficulties 
the people of the Danubian plains— 
excepting Bessarabia—succeeded in es- 
caping Russian annexation, threw off their 
vassalage to Turkey and established an 
independent Kingdom of Rumania. 

This Rumanian state was not very large, 
but so fertile was its soil and so dense its 
population that it rapidly grew in im- 
portance and prosperity. Like the other 
Balkan peoples, the Rumanians began 
dreaming of a great future and eyed with 
increasing impatience the sight of millions 
of their kinsmen under Russian and Hun- 
garian rule. Until the outbreak of the Great 
War, however, such dreams of a greater 
Rumania had little chance of coming 
true. Rumania’s unredeemed kinsfolk were 
subjects of first-class European powers— 
Austria~Hungary and Russia. Further- 


more, these Rumanians lived intermixed 
with other populations, which added grave 
difficulties to Rumanian annexation even 
had this been politically possible. 
Rumania therefore contented herself 
with encouraging nationalistic movements 
among the Rumanians of Hungary and 
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Bessarabia, her active foreign policy being 
mainly directed to Balkan affairs, where she 
was dealing with nations of her own size, 
In fact, Rumania’s sole accession of terrj- 
tory before 1914 was her annexation of the 
Bulgarian district known as the Dobrudja, 
when Rumania joined Greece and Serbia 
and shared in the despoiling of Bulgaria af.. 
ter the Second Balkan War. Rumania thus 
gained a province with no Rumanian in- 
habitants. It rounded out her Black Seq 
frontage very nicely, but it made Bulgaria 
her bitter enemy. 

When the Great War began Rumania 
adopted an attitude of canny neutrality, 
In the year 1916 Rumania made an excel- 
lent bargain with the Allies, obtaining their 
promise of Austria-Hungary’s Ruman-| 
inhabited territories, and entered the war 
on the Allied side. At first it looked as 
though Rumania had made a bad bet. The 
Rumanian armies were quickly beaten ai id 
the Kingdom of Rumania was overrtn by 
Austro-German, Bulgarian and Turkish’ 
forces. Then occurred an event which, for 
Rumania, turned out to be a great piece. 
of luck—the Russian revolution. Russia, 
turned Bolshevik, became the enemy of the! 
Allies. Therefore when the Allies won the 
war, Rumania claimed not only the Austro-| 
Hungarian provinces that had been prom- 
ised her but Russia’s province of Bessarabia 
as well. The Allies finally agreed, and 
Rumania thus fulfilled her wildest dreams.: 


[ 

The Latin Islet | 
However, Rumania’s gains conteitia| 
germs of trouble. Even the prewar Ru-| 
mania had been none too stable, her social! 
system suffering from grave defects. The 
chief element of stability had been the fact 
that the great bulk of the population was, 
Rumanian. Such was the country which 
suddenly swelled to more than twice its| 
prewar size, annexing a whole series of 
powerful, rebellious minorities and thereby 
making powerful embittered foreign ene-| 
mies who would be almost certain ultimately 
to make trouble. Of postwar Rumania’s 
17,500,000 inhabitants, only about 11,500,-. 
000 are Rumanians. Furthermore, it must! 
be remembered that of these 11,500,000,’ 
only 6,500,000 live in prewar Rumania, 
the balance being redeemed Rumanians,| 
formerly subjects of Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. This is important, because the re 
deemed Rumanians differ in many ways! 
from those of the former kingdom and have 
already had many lively political tiffs with) 
their kinsmen. It is this none too stable 
Rumanian bloe which has to hold dowr 
nearly 2,000,000 Magyars—Hungarians— 
more than 1,000,000 Russians, nearly 
1,000,000 Jews, 500,000 Serbs, 500,000 Ger: 
mans, and fully 1,000,000 of lesser nationa 
groups, such as Bulgars, Turks, Greeita| 
Armenians and Gypsies. 

Thus far Rumania’s handling of he 
minorities has been characterized by bru 
tality tempered by bribery. Rumaniar 
politics has always been corrupt, and officia 
corruption seems to have increased rathei 
than diminished since the war. Thest 
things not only weaken the governmen’ 
but give encouragement to foreign enemies 
and Rumania certainly has dangerou: 
foreign foes. First and foremost stand) 
Russia, which has never forgiven what i 
considers to be Rumania’s robbery 0 
Bessarabia, and which will certainly try t 
get it back again—perhaps with interest 
Then there is Hungary, stricken to her very 
heart by Rumania’s new frontiers. Agair 
there is Bulgaria, which has not forgotter. 
Dobrudja. Lastly, there is Serbia, today 
allied to Rumania through common dislikt 
of Hungary, but dissatisfied over its boun 
dary with Rumania which leaves so manj 
Serbs inside Rumania’s frontiers. Nowher 
in Eastern Europe has Rumania a rea 
friend. 

The Rumanians often call themselves 
the Latin Islet in the Slav Ocean. They in 
stinctively distrust all Slavs—and the Slay!) 
have no love for them. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series 0 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear it 
an early number. 
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FRIENDS? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


WHAT'S POLITICS AMONG 


club or not. Any time you want a favor on 
the quiet, a word put in or a wire pulled, 
don’t hesitate to call onme, day or night, and 
I'll go to the front for you. I’ve got Jimmy 
Clahan the leader behind me, and what 
Jimmy can’t do himself he’ll take down to 
Fourteenth Street to the Big Chief and it’ll 
be done. I came here tonight merely to 
shake hands and to tell you that we’re 
with you. We're with you—I’m with you, 
Jimmy is with you, the club is with you, 
and so is the Big Chief down in Fourteenth 
Street.” 

_ Mr. Sturdevant stood up. He tilted his 
‘chin, which enabled him to look down at his 
visitor. He held the pose during an appreci- 
able interval, and then he turned and strode 
out into the hall. He called over the stair 


beds 
_ “He looked a little peeved,” murmured 
Tom perplexedly; and he reviewed men- 
tally the assurances of aid and comfort 
which he had given this registered voter. 
“What in the world did I say that went 
down wrong?”’ 

Mr. Sturdevant’s man of all work ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Hello,” said Tom, jumping up and go- 
ing to him and taking his unready hand. 
“You’re a man I want to see too. You’re 
the chauffeur, aren’t you? How long have 
you lived here?” 

“Three years, sir, thank you. Mr. 
Sturdevant 4 

“No apologies necessary. He must have 
misunderstood something I said; but you 
can tell him for me that I’m not offended 
in the least, and that what I told him goes 
just the same. Three years, eh? You’re not 
an American, are you? Have you got your 
first papers?”’ 

“T ’ave my first pipers, sir; but there’s 
been a bit of a fuss about the second pipers, 
sir, and I’m not an American yet. But 
you'll excuse me, sir, for not talking about 
that now. Mr. Sturdevant wishes to s’y 
that he’s sorry ——”’ 

“Don’t mention it,” said Tom gener- 
ously. ‘Sturdevant is all right. . . . 
You had some trouble with your papers, 
did you? Say, you come over to the club 
and ask for me and I'll straighten you out 
in two shakes. I’m your captain, and I'll 
take care of you, and it won’t cost you a 
dime. And then you can join the club, if 
you want to, and you'll have a place to 
hang out.” 

“T shall ’ave to close the door, if you 
don’t mind, sir. It’s very kind of you, but 
we can’t go into the matter now. Wouldyou 
please mo¥e your foot a bit, sir?” 

“Coming over to the club?” 

“Indeed, yes, sir, and thank you. But 
I shall ’ave to close the door. sir, at once, 
Mr. Sturdevant is very arbitrary—right-o.” 
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ALF an hour after the facilitated exit 

of Tom Gentry Mr. Sturdevant walked 
down his brownstone stoop and bent his 
steps toward Eighth Avenue; the night 
was fine and he would stretch his legs be- 
fore picking up a cab. He had two automo- 
biles, fine machines, which were at his dis- 
posal at all times except when he needed 
them, and then they were being painted or 
otherwise tinkered with. This is the way 
With private cars; they are like wives, 
needing paint, full of crotchets and mys- 
terious knocks, when all other cars—as 
every owner can see—are blooming and 
purring and full of ginger and go. 

Mr. Sturdevant had walked down this 
block twice each week day for eighteen 
years, and four times each Sunday. He 
knew every flag and stone and fire hydrant. 
He passed the mailman ordinarily of morn- 
Ings, and the mailman said ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Sturdevant,’ with pride in the 
privilege. As he passed the tailor shop 
where Mrs. Sturdevant sent his clothes to 
be dry-cleaned, the tailor invariably looked 
up from his goose to glance at his clock and 
see if it was keeping right time. When he 
passed the fruit stand on the corner, the 
Greek who kept it never failed to smile at 
him winningly. Mr. Sturdevant never 
stopped to buy a banana, but the Hellene 
kept after him with the indomitable spirit 
of his ancient race, the spirit which wrote 
indelibly the name of Leonidas on the 
heights of Thermopyle. The crippled news 
dealer at the foot of the Elevated station 


always greeted him with an affection tem- 
pered only by reverence; Mr. Sturdevant 
always agreed that it was a fine day, and 
counted his change. The station agent 
knew him, the guard on the car platform 
knew him; dozens of office-goers to whom 
he had never so much as spoken a harsh 
word knew him very well and looked to 
see him in the same place at the same time. 
His approach to his office downtown was 
again a triumph. This was not remarkable; 
he was known far and wide over the spin- 
ning globe. Had he traveled to far Japan, 
yellow men, awkward in Western dregs, 
would have met him at the ship side with 
foreknowledge of him. That time he went 
to France with thoughts of the unroofed 
regions, the natives knew him directly— 
“M’sieu Sturdevant, of New York, is it 
not? Ah oui!” 

Mr. Sturdevant had always walked in a 
bee line down his street, looking with curi- 
osity neither to the right nor to the left. 
As it is the ideal of respectable householders 
to be invisible, so it is the bounden duty of 
each householder to be quite blind, to 
notice nothing of his neighbors. If, on this 
evening of early summer, there had not 
been something altogether extraordinary in 
an areaway before which Mr. Sturdevant 
had to march, he would have held on un- 
erringly to Eighth Avenue, to his cab, and 
so to his dinner engagement at the Tin, 
Tar and Tile Club. But there was some- 
thing extraordinary. It was an assemblage 
of about thirty men in the small and 
sunken yard before the basement of one of 
the houses. Mr. Sturdevant, breaking with 
habit, stopped, looked and listened. A few 
of the men were gangling hobbledehoys; 
from eighteen years they ranged upward to 
sixty. Two of them were negroes; three of 
them were white men in dinner coats. 
These latter, it is true, wore their smart- 
ness with an air of professionalism. They 
could have been famous after-dinner 
speakers; they could have been waiters or 
ringmasters or ushers. They had nothing 
to say. They stood in silence, and when 
they looked at all at Mr. Sturdevant, it was 
with an incredible indifference. 

“Tt is not a parade,” said Mr. Sturdevant 
to himself, after looking them over without 
discovering a feature common to them all. 
“What can they be waiting for? I do 
think that I should inform myself as to 
this. It is my duty to know what is going 
on here.’”’ Having thus traced his blame- 
less but not signally meritorious curiosity 
to a noble root, he stepped down into the 
areaway. The areaway was shallow, and it 
was just one step down and aside from 
the path that led to the tailor shop and the 
news dealer and the station agent and the 
wide, wide world. ‘‘Pardon me,” he said 
quickly, ‘what are you men waiting here 
for, may I ask?” 

The man whom he addressed looked at 
him, but did not answer him; looked at 
him with a puzzling lack of interest in Mr. 
Sturdevant and his inquiry. Thinking that 
the man spoke no English, Mr. Sturdevant 
spoke to another of the group and elicited 
only that same unresponsive regard. He 
would have got as informing a reply from 
a fish in the City Aquarium if he looked 
into the creature’s gold eyes behind the 
glass wall and addressed apostrophic ques- 
tions to it, asking it in poetic phrases what 
it supposed it was up to. There was some 
sort of wall between him and these silent 
men. He circulated among them, trying 
to get en rapport with them. He abandoned 
his quest with petulance finally, having 
learned nothing, and he moved to leave 
them to their impenetrable thoughts; he 
stepped up briskly to the street level. 

“Hey!” called an aggrieved voice. 
“Where do you suppose you’re heading? 
Come back here!” 

‘Are you speaking to me, sir?’’ he said. 

The man who had spoken was a stocky 
young man who had been leaning over the 
areaway wall and whistling abstractedly 
and staring down the street toward Eighth 
Avenue. He was erect now, and he was 
scowling at Mr. Sturdevant. 

“You heard me,” said the stocky man. 
“Come right back here and stay where you 
belong, and don’t try that again.” 
~. “You are an impudent fellow,” said Mr. 
Sturdevant, and he moved a step away. 
But then the stocky man leaped at him and 
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EN thousand extra large sheets of the finest 
toilet paper are contained in a four-roll car- 
ton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, made only from 
clean spruce pulp and clear tested well water 
in plants noted for their light, airy cleanliness. 


Yet, this paper costs no more—$2.00 buys a 
four-roll carton—a year’s supply for the average 


Quality 
Toilet Paper 
Pe Products 


family, 


It is easily and conveniently packed away on the 


closet shelf. 


Sold by good stores everywhere or direct upon receipt 


of $2.00 if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for the A. P. W. trademark (anit- 
mated by the little checkered dolls) on the 
following brands of toilet paper, ranging 
in price from 5c to 50c per roll. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue, Pure White, Fort Orange, 
Cross Cut, Bob White and Onliwon toilet paper and 


paper towels. 


APW.PAPER CO. *235""” 


DOLL COUPON 
> i A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y, } 


(“> For 10c and wrapper from any 
4 roll listed we will send, postpaid, 
> beautiful rag doll, reproducing in 
three colors the A. . character. 
2 inches high (ready to be cut out 
and stuffed.) 
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This Book Showed 
R. A. Prentiss the 


Way To An In- 
come of $210 A 
Week 


RE you discouraged with your present job? Are 

A you tired of working for someone else? Are you 

satisfied with the money you are making? If 

not, then send for this amazing book. It will show you 

how you can own a business of your own, be your own 

boss, work when and where you please, and have a 
chance to make $200 a week or more in cash. 


These Are The Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? Then let me tell 
you about R. A. Prentiss of Massachusetts. He was 
working in a factory at a low wage. He sent for this 
wonderful book. Now he finds it easy to earn over 
$500 a month, and he has earned as high as $945 ina 
single month. 

If that isn’t proof enough then let me tell you about 
E. A. Sweet of Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer, didn’t know anything about selling. Yet the 
first month after he received this book he earned $243 
in his spare time. Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell you 
about. His regular job paid him $2.00 a day. Three 
years ago he sent for this remarkable book and since 
then has made $16,800. 

J. R. Head of Kansas lives in a small town of 631 
people. Yet he has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s work. And right this very minute I am offering 
to send you this book FREE—the same book that has 
shown these men the way to such amazing incomes, 


A Clean, Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer Topcoats and Rain- 
coats? They are advertised in leading magazines. 
Good-looking, stylish coats that are good for summer 
or winter—that keep out wind, rain or snow—coats 
that everyone should have, men, women and children, 
made of fine materials, and sell for less than the price 
of ordinary coats. 

Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All orders come 
through our own representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay our representatives more than 
$300,000 for sending us orders. 


And this wonderful book that I want to send you, 
without cost or obligation, will tell you all about this 
money-making proposition—how you can become our 
representative in your territory and get your share of 
that $300,000—how all you will have to do is take 


ou Want to Make 


at Once-Its FREE 


orders—how we deliver and collect for the coat—and 
how you get your money the same day you take an 
order. 


It will tell you how we furnish you with a complete 
outfit and tell you how to get business in your terri- 
tory. It will show you how if you only send us four 
average orders a day, which you can easily get, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are. Worth $1,000 A Month 


Here is your chance to find out, for this very book 
that I want to send you enabled August Stapler to 
make a clear profit of $11 in ten minutes—gave Fred 
Roberts $56 net profit in a single day—made it pos- 
sible for James A. Wilson to clear $654 in cash in his 
spare time. 


If you will mail the coupon at the bottom of this ad, I 
will show you the easiest, quickest, simplest plan for 
making money that you ever heard of. If you want 
a chance to earn $200 a week and can devote all of 
your time or only an hour or so a day to this proposi- 
tion, write your name down below, cut out the coupon 
and mail it to me at once. 


Find Out Now 


Remembher it doesn’t cost you a penny to get this 
book. You don’t agree to anything. All you have to 
do is mail the coupon and I will send you this book 
absolutely free. i 
coupon now. 


The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-615 


Do it. Don’t wait. Mail the 


Dayton, Ohio 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-615, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE, your wonderful 
book which will show me how I have a chance to earn 
$200 a week. This does not obligate me in any way 
whatsoever. 


Name 


Address 
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Makes the vacation more enjoyable 


AKE a bottle and an improved FLy-TOx 

hand sprayer with you. Spray a cloud of 
FLY-TOX into your tent or cottage. Within five 
minutes bothersome insects will be dead, FLy- 
TOX is harmless to humans and animals. Will 
not stain— no dust or dirt — pleasant odor. 


FLY-TOx is bottled in convenient sizes — 
half pints 50c, pints 75c, quarts $1.25, or in gallons 
at $4.00. A trial sprayer is given free with each 
small bottle. 


To get the best results, the improved FLY-Tox 
hand sprayer is recommended. 


It is not necessary to be annoyed or to risk 
your good health by tolerating insects. Kill them 
the easiest way. Geta bottle of FLY-TOX anda 
hand sprayer today. 


Your grocer or druggist will supply you 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
The Rex Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Payette Valley Rex Spray Co. 
Payette, Idaho 


’ California Rex Spray Co. 
Benicia, Calif. 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd. 


Brighton, Ontario 


Good Pay 


1. For Spare Hours 


Do you have any spare hours which 
you would be willing to sell us for, say, 
~ up to $1.50 an hour? If you have, we 
; can offer you an unusually pleasant 
opportunity to earn the money—as 
our subscription representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 

“Tt’s an excellent way to earn ex- 
tra money,” says Mr. O’Neil, “and 
V’ve made $3.45 extra in one day.” 


2. For Full Time 


Perhaps you are in a position to sell 
us all your time. If so, we may have 
just the position you are looking 
for—profits in proportion to the 
amount of time you can spend, and 


J. J. O’NEIL 


Massachusetts 


J. F. McPHERSON 


Texas 


right in your own locality. For full ¢ Curtis # 
time we pay many of our workers 4 Publishing § 
more than $50.00 a week. Company r 

Mr. Nello is a draftsman and busy @ 921 Independence Py 


Square 
¢ Philadelphia, Penna. §f 


Gentlemen: I’m inter- jj 
4 ested in your (1)___spare g 

7 4 time (2)___full time offer 
(check one). I do not wish to i 
¥f be obligated, but I’d like details. 


all day. But in a single evening 
he has made over $4.00. Mr. 
McPherson has increased his 
income by $3.50 in one day. 


Canada 


FRANK NELLO 


| 

You don’t need Be Name 
Experience es ru a 
Contal/ ar 
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caught his arm and twisted it expertly, so 
that Mr. Sturdevant was obliged to turn 
again and step down into the areaway in 
order to avoid great pain. “‘How dare you 
put your hands on me?” cried Mr. Stur- 
devant. “‘You shall pay for this!” 

“The next time,” said the stocky man, 
nodding his head earnestly, “I’ll tap you 
with this.’”” And he toyed with a limber 
blackjack in Mr. Sturdevant’s sight. 

“There is some mistake here,” said Mr. 
Sturdevant, swallowing his rage so that he 
might speak. “But I tell you I cannot 
stay here; I have an engagement.”’ 

Several of the group laughed at his pro- 
test, laughed without mockery. When Mr. 
Sturdevant looked into their eyes now, they 
smiled back at him; the wall between was 
gone. 

“You'll stay,” said the stocky man, and 
he draped himself over the wall again. A 
distant bell sounded. ‘“‘Here comes the 
wagon,” announced the stocky man in a 
tone that seemed calculated to spread joy. 

A police-patrol automobile appeared in 
the street; it backed in to the curb, rear 
end to, like a moving van. 

“Fourteen!’’ cried a policeman, 
proaching the areaway. 

“You first,” said the stocky man, nudg- 
ing Mr. Sturdevant. 

*‘Ridiculous!’”’ sputtered Mr. Sturdevant. 

“Are you going?”’ asked the stocky man 
wickedly. 

Mr. Sturdevant reflected quickly and 
then he went. He crossed the sidewalk and 
clambered into the patrol wagon and sat 
down on one of the two side benches. 

“Move up here,’ shouted the driver, 
twisting about to look through the wire 
netting. “‘ You don’t want the whole wagon 
to yourself, do you? Don’t be selfish, 
fellow!” 

Mr. Sturdevant went up higher as the 
result of this insinuation. The wagon was 
filled from the areaway, leaving just space 
enough for the uniformed policeman; the 
stocky man shouted, and they went off 
with a gay ringing of bells, and to a chorus 
of delighted street boys. They sped swiftly 
down the street, rounded into Highth 
Avenue and pulled up some minutes later 
before the green lights of the precinct 
station house. Their guardian policeman 
shepherded them into the station house 
and they were lined up before the high 
desk. They were surveyed from above by 
the lieutenant on desk duty. He was a 
stout and sedentary man, mild-eyed and 
going bald; he looked like a tonsured 
clergyman. The policeman stepped up and 
talked to him. 

“Twenty-five or thirty of them!” ex- 
claimed the lieutenant in a plaintive ac- 
cent. ‘“‘I can’t keep them here, officer. I 
can’t spare the cells. They’ll have to go 
over to the Night Court right away. Why 
doesn’t Hefferman ever use his head before 
making a wholesale pinch like this?” 

“There was a complaint,” said the officer. 

“Just a moment, sir,” said Mr. Stur- 
devant, striding forward. ‘“‘There’s been a 
very serious mistake made here, and some- 
body is going to pay for it. Am I under 
arrest? If so, why? I demand to know.” 

The lieutenant stared at him, seemed to 
ponder his question; but when he spoke 
he said, ‘““How can I keep them here, 
officer?” 

Mr. Sturdevant struck the desk with his 
knuckles. 

“T demand an answer to my question!” 

“What was your question?” asked the 
lieutenant, attending to him. 

‘Let me tell you how I came to be here,”’ 
said Mr. Sturdevant. “I live in that block, 
and I came out of my- house tonight and 
was passing by this place and I stopped to 
ask a civil question, as any citizen might. 
And I was seized and bundled into your 
patrol wagon. I am Peleg Sturdevant, of 
Sturdevant & Co., Roofing Supplies.” 

“FAave you got a card?” 

“‘T do not happen to have my card case.”’ 

“Any letters?” 

“No, I have not. You see that I am in 
dinner dress, and you might expect to hear 
that I have nothing in my pockets—except 
money.” 

“Except money!’ chuckled the lieu- 
tenant knowingly. ‘‘That’s all you needed 
for the evening, wasn’t it? And now you’re 
going to tell me you’re Mr. Vanderbilt and 
that you live at an address somewheres out 
in the North River. If that’s a real name, 
mister, you’re taking an awful chance; it’s 
libelous to give somebody else’s name in a 
case like this.” 

“But it is my name!” insisted Mr. Stur- 
devant. “By George, here’s something— 
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here’s the notes of an address I am to make! 
tonight at the Tin, Tar and Tile Club!” — 

“How do I know you didn’t write his. 
yourself?” demurred the lieutenant, ta ing) 
the tendered paper and glancing at it 
cursorily. 

“But I did write it myself!” 
“Take it away,” said the lieutenan 
“You have certainly got a nerve to show 
me something you wrote yourself and ask 
me to believe it. Put it away.’ + 

Mr. Sturdevant panted with vexation, 
The lieutenant studied him. 

“Tisten, mister,” said the lieutena 
throwing out a hand. “That’s an awful 
ghost story you’re trying to give me, yu 
I’m fair. Are you tattooed? Have you 
got your name tattooed on you? nye 
your initials?” 

“Of course I am not tattooed!” 

““He’s not tattooed,”’ said the lieuten: 
shaking his head. ‘‘He’s a shrewd 
Nobody’s going to identify him if he kno 
it. I think we ought to hold this one 
send him downtown to be looked over. Be 

“But my house address is in the telephone 
book! Certainly you can call up my house, 
can’t you?”’ 

“A lot of good it will do,” muttered 
lieutenant, rather ashamed of his leniency, 
But he picked up his telephone and cal 
the number which was given him and 
asked for Mrs. Sturdevant. ¥ 

“This Mrs. Sturdevant?” he said, frown- 
ing aside at his bothersome prisoner. “ This 
is the local station house, Mrs. Sturdev: 
the desk talking. The police station, ¥ 
Headquarters made a raid in your b 
tonight and took in twenty-five or thi 
people, and one of the prisoners claims 
be your husband. . What’s th 
Don’t get excited now; I think he’s 
impostor myself. Was your husband ¢ 
crap shooter? Crap shooter—dice, you 
know—gambling. Well, he might h 
been, mightn’t he? Does he ever go ou 
night when you don’t know where he 
There was a big crap game in your block 
running for weeks, and they made so mt 
noise yesterday morning that a complaint 
was filed, and this man is one of the crowd 
that was brought in. . . . What’s that 
Ha-ha! Well, I thought so myself, an 
knew there wasn’t a chance, but I thous 
I’d show this faker up. Yes, yes, he'll 
well punished.” 

“But I tell you again, sir 

“You can’t tell me anything,” snappe 
the lieutenant. “I don’t care who you 
or what you are; I’m going to hold y 
One more squawk out of you and you'll 
downstairs, and you’ll stay there. I’ll age 
a place for you if I got to turn out a high-| 
way robber. You heard me, didn’t you | 
Take them into the back room, Joe, until I 
find if I can ship them right over to 
Night Court. I'll put a flea in the jud 
ear that will make it hot for that old bird | 
there. He’s got some grudge against this) 
man Sturdevant, I suppose, and he takes it) 
out in bla¢kening a decent citizen’s nam | 
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OM GENTRY was satisfied with a 

result of his visit to Mr. Sturdevan 
residence. Mr. Sturdevant had ccna 
escaped him; but, in exchange, he had 
hold of a much better man for his ae) || 
aman who would join the Eskimo Club and) 
would vote. Mr. Sturdevant was interested) 
in the League of Nations, the World Court, 
law enforcement, the tariff, pensions; 
man of all work would settle these proble 
for him after putting out the ashes. The 
man of all work would select candidates for 
public office; Mr. Sturdevant could take 
them or leave them. 

A man of Mr. Sturdevant’s personality 
and station was entitled to something more 
than equality with his servant, and he coult 
have it; but not unless he went about g 
ting it in conformity with the New Yorl 
Election Law. 

Mr. Sturdevant had never read any p 
of the two-hundred-page election law—_ 
Chapter XVII of the Consolidated Laws i} 
New York. He had strong opinions abo 
politics and politicians and political 
chines, and he would have been revolted by 
the suggestion that Tom Gentry a nd 
Jimmy Clahan and the big chief down | 
Fourteenth Street were not essentiall 
interlopers and hijackers, but were crea 
of the election law and were servan 
amenable to discipline by Mr. Sturdevant 
that he was responsible for their impudent, 
assumption of power, since he let them a 


things to suit themselves. The man of 
work was incapable of reading the electi 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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000 Miles of Pleasant Driving 


. All Roads Paved—All Interesting 


Do you know that fine roads are available through this 
elightful region, north of the older east-and-west high- 
vays? Whether you are planning your main route 
hrough this section or another, plan to drive into this 
harming summer playground at some point —any place 
etween Toronto and Chicago. 


The Lake Erie-Niagara Falls Trail: From 
oronto to Niagara and Buffalo—each of the 
wee a center of a great vacation territory —is 
ut the beginning. Through the lakes and 
sorts of western New York and of northern 
hio are hundreds of attractions on both main 
utes and by-paths. Cleveland is another 
iting point; many famous beaches and lake 
sorts are in easy reach as you drive on to 
oledo and the north. At Detroit are in- 
umerable playgrounds, and here is the door 
)'the wonderland of Michigan resorts which 
ou reach by The Michigan Trail. Any of 
ese cities will easily provide a week’s—or a 


There are Three Statlers 
on Your Route 


At Detroit and at Cleveland are thousand- 
room Statler hotels which will welcome you. 
At Buffalo is the newest Hotel Statler (1100 
rooms, 1100 baths) which is the finest of them 
all. Just across the street from it is the new 
soo-car Statler Garage, with all the conven- 
iences that can be built into the newest type 
of service garage. 


In Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit you might 
well make The Statler your headquarters and 


rtnight’s—delightful vacationing. 

Drive into this big vacation territory any 
lace from Toronto to Chicago, and in what- 
ver direction you go you will find beauty 
id pleasure. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths. Niagara Square. Across 
the street is the new Statler 
Garage, with every facility for 
modern service. The old Hotel 
Statler (at Washington and 
Swan) is now called Hotel 


Buffalo. 


CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. rath. 


DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
baths. Grand Circus Park. 


ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 


, 


* 


spend some time in the vicinity of each city. 

There’s a Statler in St. Louis, too, if you go 
to the Southwest—and Hotel Pennsylvania at 
New York (the largest hotel in the world) is 
Statler-operated. 


STAT 


and Statler~operated. 


Statler Service is Guaranteed 


We guarantee that our employees will handle 
all transactions with our guests (and with each 
other) in the spirit of the Golden Rule—of treat- 
ing the guests as the employee would like to be 
treated if their positions were reversed. We 
guarantee that every employee will go to the 
limit of his authority to satisfy you; and that 
if he can’t satisfy you he will immediately take 
you to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you have cause 


for complaint in any of our houses, and if the 
management of that house fails to give you the 


Name 


TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL IT 


To Hotel Statler, Executive Offices, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me the booklet on vacation tours. 


satisfaction which this guarantee promises, the 
transaction should then become a personal mat- 
ter between you and me. You will confer a 
favor upon us if you will write to me a state- 
ment of the case, and depend upon me to make 
good my promise. I can’t personally check all 
the work of more than 6,000 employees, and 
there is no need that I should do so; but when 
our promises aren’t kept I want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., Buffalo. 


S00 ALIN 


This Tour-Book is Free—Ask For It 


Both the Lake Erie-Niagara Trail and The Michigan Trail are 
mapped, with running directions and other information, in a useful 
and interesting booklet which you can have for the asking. 


Address 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania 


New ‘York 


The largest hotel in the world 
—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 33d 
Streets, directly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railway Termi- 
nal. A Statler-operated hotel, 
with all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, and 
with the same policies of cour- 
teous, intelligent and helpful 
service by all employees. 


very room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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want you can’t. 


$100.00 Extra 


Publishing 
Company 


922 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send 
me your cash offer. I don’t 
promise to accept it, but I want 
to see what it’s like. 


Name. 


Street 


City. 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 
For we will pay 
you liberally incash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout theentire year. 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, 
wouldn’t it? 


FREE rer iietee 


THE SATURDAY 


No experience — Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


And Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 

HOW to make money, supply everything 

you need to do it, and pay cash from the 

moment you begin work. A _ two-cent 

stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


POWER 
$19,50 Postpaid 


Case and Carrying Straps Included 


Finest Military Prismatic Binoc- 
ulars. 


All new or practically new. Many 
of these binoculars were received di- 
rect from the ALLIED REPARA- 
TIONS COMMISSION. All are 
guaranteed perfect. Glasses of this 
type usually sell at $40.00 to $50.00. 


These glasses are of the wide angle 
type day and night lenses with pu- 
pillary adjustment. All are prismatic 
with achromatic objective lenses. 
Produced by the leading French and 
German firms, the world’s best bin- 
ocular manufacturers. 


Glasses will be shipped promptly 
on receipt of check or money order 
covering purchase price under posi- 
tive guarantee of full cash refund on 
any glasses returned. 


Order your military binoculars today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS 
93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spend Fewer Hours 
Sprinkling Lawn 
Use This Superior 
HOSE NOZZLE 


» This new improved 
Hose Nozzle deliv- 
ers morewater,and 
..throwsita great- 
er distance. 


Adjust- 
able to 
any degree 
of stream 
down toa fine 
mist-like spray. 
Made of sturdy 
wrought brass. 
Another Sherman ° 
Product. 


Buy of your local store. 
If they cannot supply you 
send us 75 cents. 


H.B.SHERMAN MFG.CO. 
Battle Creek - Michigan 


© SHERMAN 


Diamond 


NOZZLE 


SUPERIOR 
NOZZLE 


Four months 
ago I was a 
pay-roll 
fx Lal clerk with a 


Tian) ) salary of $175 a month. Any go-getter who has the 
‘Pep,’’ and wants a real sales proposition had 
better connect with the Fyr-Fyter Cos ag wile 
territory can be obtained.—A. H. 
a tl WE NEED 500 MORE MEN TO Fit Posi: 
TIONS WORTH $200 TO $500 PER MONTH. 

Our New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by home 

and auto owners, stores, factories, schools, hotels, 
restaurants, garages, farmers, theaters and hundreds 

of other classes. No experience necessary as we show 

you the way to establish a profitable and dignified 

business of your own. L, D. Payne averaged $20.77 

4) profit per day for 217 days. DePries has averaged 
$150 per week profit for six years. Slidell and Viles 
sold $25, 000 in two years. G. Howard earned $100 in one day. 
Write quick for details, 
THE FYR-FYTER CO., 


109 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
law understandingly; he would be the 
more welcome in the Eskimo Club for that. 

In the election district of which Tom 
Gentry was captain there were four hun- 
dred and fifty voters. He had been ap- 
pointed to his captaincy by Jimmy Clahan, 
the able and genial local member of the 
executive committee of Tammany Hall. Of 
the four hundred and fifty voters, one hun- 
dred and ten were registered as Democrats 
and seventy-four were registered as Re- 
publicans. Tom Gentry devoted himself to 
the one hundred and ten registered Demo- 
crats; the Republicans were—to him—un- 
fortunate men in a state of invincible 
error, lost. Of the one hundred and ten 
enlightened men in his district, about fifty 
were in the practice of voting at primaries 
where party candidates for public office 
were chosen. It was Tom Gentry’s job to 
see that a majority of that noble fifty 
voted right—voted for the candidates in- 
dorsed by Jimmy Clahan. With twenty- 
six votes he could ordinarily control his 
district of four hundred and fifty, deliver 
it to the order of Jimmy Clahan. It was 
his earnest endeavor to build up this shock 
battalion. One never knew when the 
people would rise in indignation and flock 
so overwhelmingly to the polls that it 
would require even seventy-five or eighty 
votes to hold the primaries safe for Democ- 
racy. He was concerned mostly with the 
primaries, taking his cue from the astute 
Jimmy Clahan; a Democratic victory with 
the wrong names on the ticket would be a 
hollow triumph. 

‘‘What are you so happy about, Steve?” 
said Tom to the Greek fruit dealer. 

“Lasta night I lose my dough—all-a the 
dough!” chuckled Steve, still staring down 
Highth Avenue. 

“You’re easily pleased,’”’ said Tom. 
“Lost all your money last night, did you, 
Steve? Well, well, congratulations.” 

“And thees-a night, just-a now, comes 
the ’urry-up wagon,” bubbled Steve, catch- 
ing Tom’sarm. “See? Look there! Some- 
body make the complaint, eh? O-ah, yes! 
Somebody write the letter to the police, 
say, ‘What’s a-matter you? There is 
crooked crap game in thees-a house. Get-a 
busy!’ O-ah, yes.” 

“How do you know they wrote a letter?” 

“O-ah, I suppose-a so,” said Steve, 
widening his black eyes and spreading his 
hands. “Nobody is going talk-a the police- 
man and get a push in the face, are they? 
Just-a write the letter—sign-a Good Citi- 
zen. I suppose-a so.” 

“So you lost your money shooting craps, 
did you? Well, you’ll get it all back again 
fast enough, unless you’re arrested for 
profiteering. You’ve got a crust to charge 
eight cents for one of those apples.” 

“Ts no money in thees-a_ business,”’ 
scowled Steve. “Is too much pushcart. 
What’s a-matter you, Tom, is too much 
pusheart, hey? Every day comes one- 
two-three pushcart, stop-a right here, take 
the trade. Don’t pay no rent—don’t even 
vote, hey, Tom? What’s a-matter you? 
No good?” 

“T’ll take care of that, Steve. I’ll tell 
the man on the beat to chase them away.” 

““O-ah, yes. And you tell the man on the 
beat to go chase himself too, hey? What’s 
a-matter that policeman is always come 
and eat-a the goods and never pay a cent?” 

“Well, Steve, you know the old saying, 
‘An apple a day keeps the pushcarts away.’ 
Don’t you know the policeman has got a 
right to eat your fruit without paying for 
it? He certainly has.” 

mel SSO) zie 

“Why, certainly. Look in the City 
Charter! But I’ll see that he runs the 
pushearts off the block, and that’s the 
principal thing. So long, Steve.” 

Tom walked along Highth Avenue. He 
had proceeded a bare dozen steps when he 
was hailed from the doorway of Joe’s Chop 
House; the aproned proprietor was beckon- 
ing to him. 

“T’ve been waiting to see you, Tom. 
Take care of this for me, will you?” 

“What is it?” 

“Summons for leaving the top off the 
garbage barrel. Take care of it for me, will 
you? All right, Tom, I’m leaving it to 

ou.” 
yi The proprietor hurried back into his 
restaurant to attend to his customers with 
a mind made easy. Tom passed through a 
tenement doorway and mounted three 
flights of carpeted stairs and knocked on a 
door. He was calling on a Democratic 
inspector of elections for his district, one of 
the paid officials whose votes, together 


July 12,1: 


with those of their families, are integr: 
and dependable parts of the machine 
There were six votes in this inspect tor) 
family, which was a potent reason fc 
giving him the place. It was worth abou 
fifty dollars a year to him, and that wa) 
money that the family couldn’t afford +! 
sneeze at. They were honest America 
folks and they would certainly have saer| 
ficed the money if they were thoroughl) 
read in economics and were convinced thg) 
a Republican policy of high protection we) 
worth more to them than fifty dollars. _| 

“Johnny stepped out,” said the iy 
spector’s mother. “He ‘said for you t 
wait, Mr. Gentry. This is the captain noy 
Mrs. Hazzard. She wants to speak to 
about her Willie.” 

“You speak to him,” 
Hazzard. 

“It’s about her boy Willie. He wan 
get on the cops. He’s a fine boy, too, 
Gentry. So good he is you can’t imag 
If he has a fault at all, it’s that he’s— 
he’s just a bit lazy; tell the truth 
Mrs. Hazzard. He won’t work, and that | 
the size of it, and he don’t want to d 
nothing but stand around on the | 
So I think he would make a fine cop.” _| 

“You’ve got a wrong idea about a 
Mrs. Hagan,” said Tom. “A cop is 
hard-working man. He’s got to chau 
robbers and ——” 

“Ah, and indeed, and it’s not that Wi 
can’t run when he’s a mind to. Outrun ar 
cop, he can. Why, just the other day 
seen him tearing down the block with | 
cop after him, and every blessed jump } 
took —— a! 
“‘Sh-h-h!”? warned Mrs. Hazzard. 
“You send Willie down to a ay 


murmured Mr) 


s 


; 


Firemen and Patrolmen’s School on F 
eighth Street, Mrs. Hazzard,” said Ti 
“Ts he a strong boy? You know he’s = 


to put up sixty pounds with one h 
Well, you send him down there and th 
cram him with all a cop has got to kno 
and tell him to get in touch with me aga 
before he goes before the board of e 

aminers.’ 

Mrs. 
nodded. 

“Could he be the cop that rows the boi) 
on the park lake?” asked Mrs. Hagan, 

“That might be arranged,” said Ton 
“Let him get on the force first, and we 
see.’ 

The inspector came in just then; | 
brought a client with him. 

“Here’s a contract for you, Tom,” |} 
said. “This gentleman is Mr.—what 
your name?—Mr. Lafflin, his name is. H| 
brother has just been arrested for flyir 
pigeons.’ 

“Why didn’t he get a license?” aske 
Tom, after ascertaining that the client wi 
in his election district. 

“Well, I tell you how it is,” said tl 
client earnestly. “It is this way: He didn 
have no pigeons, see? Well, he ain’t goit 
to take out a license when he ain’t got1 
pigeons, is he? Well, he goes up on h| 
roof and he waves a pole, and he don’t g) 
no pigeons; so, seeing how it is, and 1 
pigeons are coming down to him, he 
going to give up and buy him a pigeo| 
when a cop steps out of the penthouse on’| 
the roof and asks to see his license to f 
pigeons. Well, naturally he ain’t got non 
because he ain’t flying no pigeons, se 
And the cop pulls him in.’ 

“He was waving his pole at other people 
pigeons, was he? He ought to have bee 
pinched for trying to steal pigeons.’ 

“Pigeons,” said the client positivel 
“belong to anybody that can get ther 
You ought to know that. It’s the law. | 
on down and tell them to spring him, w 
you? ” 

“All right. 


| 


| 
Hazzard whispered; her frier 


ii 


Do you know where the 
brought him? But you tell him to tal 
out his license. Or I’ll tell him; I'll te 
him how to go about it. Run along nov 
T’ll take care of him. Johnny, I want) 
talk to you.’ 
Iv 

HAVE told you twice, sir, that I don 

require your services,’”’ said Mr. Stu 
devant to the police-court lawyer who si 
beside him. ‘‘I have my own attorney 
and I shall ask the judge’s permission 1 
communicate with them as soon as I a) 
given a chance to speak.” 

“Now look here, Mr. Sturdevant,” sai 
the lawyer persuasively. “Why make i 
mountain out of a molehill and call in) 
firm of big lawyers? You let me handle | 
for you, I tell you, and I’ll spring you | 
jig time. I know the judge, and he i 


me, see? And 
a | 
H 
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BOAT ENGINES 


VACATION AFLOAT! 


Spend your vacation on the 
water! You can /ive in a 
motor boat—it’s not only a 
vehicle—it’s a floating home. 

Enjoyment is assured if your 
boat is motored with a de- 
pendable Kermath marine 
motor—the motor that “al- 
ways runs.” 

Wherever you cruise you will 
find other boats, and the finest 
boats, Kermath motored be- 
cause they are used as stand- 
ard equipment by 80% of the 
good boat builders. 

Boat owners specify them because 
they are trouble-proof, simple 
to handle, reasonably priced 
and remarkably economical. 

Our Courtesy Department will 
be glad to assist you in the 
selection of boats and boat 
builders—no obligation. 

3-50 H. P. $135 to $1050 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

5880 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Address: 
11 Wellington St. oronto, Ontario 


—that juicy 
mellow gum 
with the 


AMERICAN 
CHICLE CO. 


__ SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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Mr. Sturdevant turned away with im- 
patience. He had told his story to a pre- 
possessing gentleman who had slipped into 
the seat beside him, and the gentleman had 
listened with sympathy and comforting 
credulity, and had then handed him a 
professional card. Mr. Sturdevant turned 
a cold shoulder to him and watched with 
dissembled nervousness the proceedings up 
front. The crap shooters were being called 
totherail of the Night Court. Thejudgewas 
bored and depressed in spirit by the heat. 

“Jesse James!” 

Oneof thetwonegroesshambled tothe bar. 

“You’re accused of frequenting a dis- 
orderly resort, James—a common gambling 
house. What have you got to say?”’ 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Guilty?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Ten dollars, or five days in the city 
prison.” 

The negro moved over to the clerk’s 
desk, stripped a bill from a thick roll of 
money, handed it to the clerk with a bow 
and waited to be told to go. He departed 
a moment later, swaggering down the 
center of the court room toward the door. 

“Oliver Twist!” 

“Guilty as charged in the indictment,” 
said an elderly man, rising quickly. 

“You haven’t been indicted yet, Twist,” 
grumbled the judge. “Are you a fre- 
quenter of gambling joints?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir. I never was in one before 
in my life, and I didn’t know this was a 
gambling house, your honor, or I wouldn’t 
have gone in. There was a room to let 
advertised in that block, your honor, and I 
went to the wrong number in the dark; and 
while I was inside asking questions ——”’ 

“Not guilty?” 

“Oh, no, sir. Guilty!” 

“Ten dollars, or five days. 
now.” 

“Peleg Sturdevant!” 

“For the prisoner,’ called back the 
gentleman beside Mr. Sturdevant, and he 
clambered across Mr. Sturdevant and 
hurried up to the rail. 

“Where’s Sturdevant?” 

“Here!”’ cried Mr. Sturdevant angrily 


Step along 


‘as he followed on. “I wish to say, however, 


” 


your honor 

“T don’t want to listen to you. Let your 
lawyer talk.” 

“But, your honor, just a moment —— 

“Silence!” shouted a court officer men- 
acingly. Mr. Sturdevant persisted, seek- 
ing to dodge around his volunteer counsel 
and gain access to the rail. 

“There’s a very serious mistake been 
made here, your honor,” said the lawyer, 
sliding smoothly up and down the rail to 
cut his balking client off. ‘Mr. Sturdevant 
is a gentleman of the highest reputation 
and standing. It seems that he was passing 
by this resort tonight, going peaceably 
about his business as a lecturer, when it 
occurred to him to mingle with the group 
of prisoners who were awaiting the arrival 
of the police patrol.” 

“‘T insist, your honor 

“While so engaged,” shouted the lawyer, 
reaching back covertly and nudging Mr. 
Sturdevant’s shin, “‘the officer placed him 
under arrest in spite of Mr. Sturdevant’s 
protests. Mr. Sturdevant is greatly 
wrought up about this case, as your honor 
can see, and is hardly able to contain his 
feelings. The shock was so great that he 
is not himself.” 

“T am myself!” cried Mr. Sturdevant 
from the rear. 

“‘Precisely,”’ said the lawyer. “I should 
say better that Mr. Sturdevant is himself, 
and is not the disorderly person the officer 
mistakenly supposed him to be.” 

“Do you want me to hold him?” 

“T may ask your honor to do that, but 
just now all I ask is a few more minutes to 
talk to my client. He has never been 
arrested before and he is in a very be- 
wildered state.” 

“Your honor,” cried Mr. Sturdevant, 
getting to the rail at last and clinging to 
it, “‘I don’t want this man as my lawyer. I 
have my own attorneys, and moreover he 
kicked me three times in the last few 
minutes. I want to send for my lawyers.” 

“You certainly shall, if you wish,” said 
the judge, glancing at the clock. “I want 


” 


” 


to advise you, though, that I’m going to 
adjourn in about an hour, and if your 
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lawyer is not here by then I’ll have.to hold 
you. If I were you, I’d talk to Mr. Perley 
and see if you can come to terms and save 
yourself trouble. You don’t have to retain 
him if you don’t want him. You may use 
the telephone inside if you wish.” 

Mr. Sturdevant hurried gladly to the 
telephone and called up the residence of 
his personal counsel. He was informed that 
the attorney was out for the evening and 
was not expected back shortly. 

“Can’t get him, eh?” said Mr. Perley, 
reading his face. ‘‘And now will you let 
me talk to you? Sit down here a moment. 
That’s better. Did you notice how the 
judge took that story? Oh, he knows me. 
He knows that what I say isso. You let me 
handle this thing for you, will you? Don’t 
be pig-headed about this. By George, Mr. 
Sturdevant, I have an idea that’s the very 
thing for you, and you'll get out of this 
mess like a shot!” 

“What is it?” said Mr. Sturdevant un- 
guardedly. 

“You want to know what I would ad- 
vise?” 

“What do you advise?’ 

“Good! See if you have as much as 
thirty dollars with you.” 

Mr. Sturdevant drew out his pocket- 
book with ill grace, looked into it and drew 
out three ten-dollar bills. 

“Good!” said Mr. Perley, taking two of 
the bills with a neat gesture. ‘‘That’s my 
fee, Mr. Sturdevant. And now I’ll tell you 
what you’d better do—plead guilty!” 

“Guilty!”’ exclaimed Mr. Sturdevant. 
“And must I pay you twenty dollars to be 
told to plead guilty?”’ 

“It’s well worth it,” said Mr. Perley. 
“You wouldn’t have pleaded guilty by 
yourself, would you? Let me tell you 
where you’re at. If you insist on fighting, 
the judge is going to hold you for trial. 
You'll have to give bail, and the bondsman 
alone will charge you fifteen dollars. You’ll 
have to pay your lawyer to try your case, 
you'll lose your time in court and get your 
name in the papers; and if you’re found 
guilty after all, you’ll almost certainly be 
sent to the Island. You’ll be let off easy 
if you plead guilty and save the county 
expense. Are you going to use your head?” 

“T am not!” 

“Then we'll fight,” said Mr. Perley ac- 
commodatingly. ‘Let me have fifty dol- 
lars, and a 

“‘T shall not give you another cent.” 

“We'll see about that,”’ said Mr. Perley, 
changing his tone again. ‘‘You retained 
me to take care of you, and I’m going to do 
it, or get paid for it just thesame. I’ve got 
a lien on your case, and I don’t propose to 
put up with any sharp practice. Not a bit 
of it, Sturdevant.” 

Tom Gentry, entering the court room on 
the trail of a young man who had made 
proprietory gestures at a company of 
pigeons, saw Mr. Sturdevant sitting beside 
Mr. Perley. Mr. Sturdevant’s face was 
inflamed—he was still wearing the light 
overcoat—and seemed to indicate dis- 
composure of mind and discomfort of body. 
Tom Gentry said with timidity, “‘Oh, good 
evening, Mr. Sturdevant.” 

“Why, hello, Gentry!” cried Mr. Stur- 
devant, springing up with a wide smile and 
seizing Tom by both hands. ‘‘How are 
you, my dear fellow? Goodness me, but 
I’m glad to see you!” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Tom pleasedly. “ What 
brings you in here, Mr. Sturdevant? Just 
looking on, eh? It is a new experience to 
you, I suppose.” 

“The fact is ” said Mr. Sturdevant. 
“But come over here where we can talk. 
The fact is, Gentry ” And he told 
Tom what the fact was. 

“You should have called me up right 
away,” said Tom. “This isn’t a job for a 
lawyer; your lawyer will beat the case, of 
course, but you’ll be put to a ton of trouble. 
However, I’ll fix you up right away. Which 
officer brought you in? All right, sit down 
until I talk to him.’”’ He went to the in- 
dicated officer, whispered to him, and then 
led him out into the hall for a conference. 
He returned with the officer, walked to the 
rail, and said, “If your honor pleases.’ 

The judge looked down at him, giving no 
sign of recognition; but he had been watch- 
ing him since he entered the court room. 

“Mr. Peleg Sturdevant is before your 
honor on a charge of being a disorderly 
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person. in that he frequented a common 
gambling house. I’m an attorney of this 
court, and I give you my word that I was 
with Mr. Sturdevant immediately before 
he was arrested, and I’m in a position to 
say that he never was in that place at all. 
It seems that he was passing the house 
tonight 

““Where’s the officer?’ interrupted the 
judge. ‘‘Come up here, officer. Did you 
see this man in that house?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say I saw him, 
judge,” said the policeman conscientiously. 
“Naturally, I didn’t know one of them 
from the other. The first I remember seeing 
of him that I could swear to was when 
I seen him in the areaway.” 

“What was he doing in the areaway? 
Was he behaving in a disorderly manner, 
such as rioting or fighting, using profane 
language, huckstering, committing a mali- 
cious mischief? Why did you arrest him, 
officer?” 

“He wasn ’t doing nothing, judge. You 
see 

“And has it come to this in New York,”’ 
said the judge sternly, “that the police 
put citizens under arrest for doing nothing? 
This looks like persecution, officer, and I 
don’t want to hear any more of it. Step 
down, officer. Where’s Mr. Sturdevant? 
You’re discharged, Mr. Sturdevant, and 
I’m sorry you’ve been so much inconven- 
ienced.”’ 

Mr. Sturdevant and Tom Gentry walked 
out together. 

“Well, good night!” said Tom, moving 
to leave him and reénter the court room. 

“Just a moment, Gentry,” said Mr. 
Sturdevant, reaching for him. “I want 
you to know that I’m tremendously obliged 
to you, and if I can ever do anything for 
you, you call on me. You will, won’t you?” 

“You don’t owe me a thing,” said Tom. 
“It’s all in the day’s work. You know, I’m 
the captain of that district—I think I was 
talking to you about it in your house when 
you were called away—and it’s up to me 
to take care of you. I'll go to the front 
for you any time. I’m with you, and 
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Jimmy Clahan is with you, and so is the 
club, and Fourteenth Street, too—all the 
year round.” 

“Tt is nice of you to say that,’ said Mr. 
Sturdevant. ‘But I want you to under- 
stand, Gentry, that when it comes to 
politics ——” 

“Now, Sturdevant,” said Tom, shaking 
hands and resting his left hand on the 
smaller man’s shoulder with an evident 
spontaneity .of impulse that robbed the 
familiarity of offense, “‘did I say anything 
about politics? What’s politics among 
friends?” 

Mr. Sturdevant blinked; he pursed his 
lips and frowned up at the big man. 

“T am your friend, Gentry,” he said, 
“and I want you to believe it.” 


He left the building and caught a cab; | 


the hour was half past eleven, and the 


dinner of the Tin, Tar and Tile Club had | 


passed into history; his thoughtful address 
on Personality in Marketing Roofing 
Accessories would have to await another 
occasion. 

He rode home. 

“Peleg,’’ said his wife as he entered his 
room, “did you have a good time, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sturdevant. ‘That is 
to say—well, no. I did not go to the 
dinner after all. I—ah—met some people 
and they detained me.” 

“TIsn’t that too bad?” said Mrs. Stur- 
devant, speaking from her room. “‘I tell 


you what it is, Peleg, you are such an im- | |) 


portant man nowadays. Everybody knows 
youeverywhere you go. What do you think? 
The police station called up tonight and 
said that some common gambler had given 
your name. What a piece of impudence! 
The policemen should have known it 
wasn’t you.” 

“They did,” 
lacing his shoes. 

“Oh, did they? I told them you would 
go around there the first thing in the 
morning and see that that person was well 
punished.”’ 

“Why bother with him?” said Mr. Stur- 
devant in a superior tone. 


said Mr. Sturdevant, un- 
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HERE is at the up- 

per end of one of 

_the most conspic- 

uous of the three 
housand lakes which dot 
he state of Maine with silver, a small and 
ompact community which may fairly be 
alled the portal of the north. 

This is one of those places which were born 
md have endured because of their relation to 
he natural arteries of travel. The great lake 
tself is the source of waters which flow south- 
yard; its northern end approaches within 
Wo miles of a wide river, along which canoes 
hay turn either east or west and shortly find 
vatercourses which lead still further north, 
nto the deeper wilderness. A hundred years 
igo all travel hereabouts was by water; now 
> a have penetrated to the foot of the lake, and even to a 
oint halfway up its western shore, and those who would venture into 
he wild come thus far in conventional ways before committing 
hemselyes to the graceful little craft which are at once frail and 
tonishingly resilient, light yet strong. Such travelers almost inev- 
ably pass through the community at the northern end of the lake. 

Here there is a hotel, a frame structure of the sort for which materials could be 
ost easily secured at hand or transported from a distance. The store near by will 
pply the adventurer with everything he may reasonably desire. By the lake shore, at 
e landward end of the long pier, which stretches out through the shallows to the deeper 
ater where the steamer can make a way, a warehouse spreads its wide bulk, and its 
adowy interior is packed with crates and bales and boxes and coarse bags filled with 
visions and supplies. Beyond the hotel, along the lake front and facing a continuous 
of boards, there are cabins built of peeled spruce logs and fitted to accommodate 
r six or eight people each. In a small octagonal pavilion with a pointed roof there 
etimes dancing of asummer’s evening. Between the warehouse and the store a 
ns away from the lake, straight as a string, up the slight rise of ground and down 
0 the river, two miles away; and along this road for half a mile, in log cabins 
0 suit the owners’ tastes, live a group of shrewd and skillful men accustomed to 
ways who will guide the neophyte anxious to set foot in the wilderness beyond 
rtal. Fifty years ago squared timbers laid along this road served as rails upon 
mii ran a heavy wagon drawn by oxen, which transported boats and canoes and 
»*>1 from the lake to the river or back again. Now this transport is done by a 
vortruck, vast and noisy, whose racket resounds so continually that even the timid 
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deer, browsing near the road, 
no more than lift their heads 
when from their covert within 
the wood they watch it thun- 
der by. 

From fly time in the 
spring, when the leaves first 
put forth their luxuriance, 
until frost time in the fall, 
this little community, remote 
from the world, is cloaked and 
surrounded by tangled woods. 
These forests lack the dignity 
of age. All the land here- 
abouts has been lumbered 
within the memory of a young 
man; second growth has 
taken the place of ancient 
spruce and pine. New lum- 
ber is making all the time, 
half smothered by the tangled 
hardwood which first re- 

claimed the stripped levels and 
slopes and ridges. One or two 
rough and overgrown wood roads 
thread their way through this co- 
lossal thicket, and if you follow 
such a trail it may lead you by 
. and by to a clearing or an opening 
in the midst of the forest where 
the new stuff has not yet asserted 
t its recapture of the ground once 
. wrenched from its hold. Cloaked 
in leaves, this surrounding forest 
has a velvety look, as though it were soft and easily penetrated; but when frost strips 
off the velvet greenery it is possible to perceive the harsh bare trunks and branches of 
the trees like prison bars, containing the remote community and preventing any easy 
access to the hinterland. 

Winter comes early hereabouts; comes impatiently and abruptly. Sometimes snow 
falls before the last leaves have turned from green to red or yellow or brown, as though 
the scurrying and impatient flakes could not wait for frost to clear their way. But such 
early snows seldom last. The earth, still warm from summer’s sun, receives them 
meltingly and they soften and disappear. After such an early flurry, a day or two like 
summer often follows; but this relief is only apparent. Silently, all day and all the 
long night, the leaves detach themselves from the trees and flutter to earth until at last 


They Reached the 
Camp at Curlew 
Pond Next Day 
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every twig is bare. Then 
when snow comes it is more 
apt to stay; and ice forms 
in the shallow coves along 
the lake shore, reaching 
lancelike fingers out across 
the surface of the water to 
feel the way to a more 
complete conquest. The 
open lake, fretted by winds, 
breaks off these icy fingers 
and destroys them for a 
time, but in the end yields 
to their persistent encroach- 
ments, and beneath the ice 
upon which snow lays a 
white coverlet the waters 
rest at last in their long 
winter sleep. 

Until the ice thus forms, 
a steamer makes daily trips 
up and down the lake and 
people come and go. The 
deer, so friendly and so 
easily discovered in the 
summertime, learn wisdom 
now and retreat into re- 
mote coverts before the 
stabbing guns. 

There is a flurry of haste 
in the air, as though many 
things must be done be- 
fore the cold locks all in 
immobility. Beneath skies 
dull or bright, men work 
with feverish hurry; and 
even the stuffy little 
steamer seems more brisk 
and businesslike in keeping 
its engagements. 

Upon a certain afternoon 
in late fall a group of men 
stood or sat upon the ve- 
randa which runs across the 
front and side of the hotel, 
watching for the coming of 
this steamer. The day was 
dull and gray as a goose’s 
wing and the air was hushed 
and still. Here and there, 
in sheltered or shadowed 
spots, remained some ves- 
tiges of a tracking snow 
which had fallen a week be- 
fore and elsewhere melted 
in the sun. Faint blue 
smoke from the hotel and 
the store hung in a motion- 
less and dissolving cloud 
above the chimneys from 
which it had emerged. The 
scent of wood fires caressed 
the nostrils. The day was, for the season, mild; but the 
gray skies had their warning for an accustomed eye. 

The men on the veranda of the hotel were dressed in that 
unostentatious yet adequate fashion which distinguishes 
persons accustomed to the woods. They wore by way of 
footgear either leather-topped rubber shoes or heavy rub- 
bers over felt boots. Their stiff woolen trousers were stuffed 
inside wool socks. Their shirts, varying in design or pat- 
tern, were all of wool, sufficiently warm so that their coats 
were worn rather for the convenience of the pockets they 
contained than for the weight of the garments themselves. 
One or two of these men wore caps; the others had soft felt 
hats, sweat-stained, battered and old, each shaping itself 
in a friendly fashion to the owner’s head. Their hands 
were bare. They smoked pipes if they smoked at all, and 
their talk, though it was persistent and continuous, was in 
tones steady and grave and low. 

These men were engaged in questioning one of their num- 
ber. He who was questioned was as old as the oldest of 
them; a small man with square shoulders held ‘well back, 
and a small, well-shaped head upon a steady neck. His 
mustache was grizzled and uneven, and so were the brows 
which overhung his deep-set eyes. His nose was small, his 
* chin well fashioned, and he smoked an old black pipe, its 
edges burned away or chipped off by impact with wood or 
stone when he had knocked out the smoldering dottle. 
This pipe he had filled with tobacco whittled from a plug. 
The rank smoke which drifted up in tiny threads from its 
bowl was blue; that which emerged from between his firm 
lips was less blue than gray. He drew smoke through the 
stem with each inhalation of his breath, expelled it with 
each exhalation. The pipe, firmly gripped between two 
teeth, seemed a part of his countenance and inseparable 
from it. When he removed it from his mouth his appear- 
ance changed as does the appearance of one familiar to our 
eyes when he removes spectacles habitually worn. 


“I’m Sure You Want to Take a Walk Before Dinner,’’ She Remarked. 
“Tired of Getting Licked,’? Wardle Amended 


This man’s name was Bob Coxon. He had been all his 
life a man of the woods, whether as lumberman, trapper, 
hunter, warden or guide. The forests had left upon him 
their characteristic mark. He wore like a garment a certi- 
tude and a confidence in his own powers; his eyes, slightly 
narrowed, were steady and keen, such eyes as can look 
without a change of expression on good chance or on bad. 
His cheeks were like leather, as was the skin of his neck 
visible above the collar of his shirt. His hands were square 
and strong, the fingers blunt, the nails broken, the joints 
somewhat gnarled. About his movements there was a 
certain square and muscular precision different from the 
almost indolent grace of his companions, who in any pos- 
ture seemed perfectly at ease and relaxed. Their ways 
seemed effortless; when they paddled or poled a canoe it 
appeared to an observer rather as though they were them- 
selves moved and controlled by some gentle power than 
that they supplied the impulse and propulsion. Coxon 
differed from his companions in this respect. What he did 
was done with a certain vigor, a suggestion of haste and 
effort. He never seemed a part of his canoe; seemed quite 
definitely to master and direct it as truly as he did the 
paddle gripped in his hands. 

In repose now, sitting on the edge of the porch with his 
legs hanging, there was still something alert in his bearing. 
His cap brim was low on his brow, so that in order to see 
beneath it his head was tilted firmly back upon his neck. 
The effect was to hold his shoulders erect; he sat with an 
almost military precision. His feet hung as still as though 
they were pressed upon some solid footing. Such a bearing 
as his is often the mark of a self-important man without 
sense of humor; but this was not true of Coxon.. He was 
competent and alert and fit for the tasks that faced him; 
he had a shrewd common sense, a definite fund of wit when 
he chose to let it appear, and that capacity for estimating 
character which men acquire who sit day after day in the 


“You Must be Tired of Sitting Indoors.”® 


stern of a canoe while § 
gers come and go in thi 
ward seat. 
He had, during the: 
of his wood service, 
every manner of man} 
watched the backs of 
heads, the set of ¢ 
shoulders. He ha 
swered their questi 
innocent or sophistic 
interested or merely > 
rant. Quiet men and | 
arrogant and moc 
friendly and insolent, 
and helpful; for years | 
had come and gone 
sometimes returned aj 
And now and then a we} 
rode in Coxon’s canoe; | 
the little man, who | 
never married, neverth 
acquired a certain in; 
into their mental proce ¢ 
Since he sat behind tf 
they sometimes forgo} 
was there; forgot they| 
an audience. The mz 
the stern used to ai| 
himself by guessing, }) 
what they did or the d; 
tion of their glances o}] 
alterations of their posi ) 
what their thoughts m} 
be. He never aired | 
ability; it did not occ! 
him to do so. But si 
times, if they had reac) 
thoughts as he read thr 
his passengers would |} 
been astounded and j 
mayed. 
It is difficult to dec 
such a man. Those | 
knew him best did not} 
tempt it. He had sci 
what of a reputation ir| 
whole reach and exter} 
the northern woods, a} 
ritory two hundred n\ 
across in any direction } 
might choose; and this | 
resulted, afew years bel 
in his being engaged 
Warren Pring to act as ¢ 
taker and guide at Pri 
camp on the northern s) 
of Curlew Pond, twe| 
odd miles northwest of 
little community alre 
described. It was to n 
“Pring, coming on 
steamer with a party of friends for a few days at 
camp, and a chance at deer, that Coxon was here toda’: 
He had been busy these’six days past with -preparat 
to receive Pring and his guests. It had been necessar) 
transport a stock of supplies to the eamp; to make ; 
there was adequate bedding; to set up a stove or t 
He had succeeded to his great satisfaction in enlisting 
services of Jean Bruton as cook; and he had hired ay 
Bullard and Ike Newry, to supplement his own endeay 
as guides. Past experience told him these would 
enough, for though Pring’s party would include se 
people—Coxon had expected only six till he got Pri 
telegram the night before, warning him that one had b 
added to the party—three of the number would be won 
and it was unlikely that the men would all wish to go: 
the woods every day. Coxon was thrifty, even with Pri 
money, so he had engaged only this minimum of guide 
He himself had put the camp in order, working tireles 
Pring always left there a certain amount of fishing tat) 
and some guns and ammunition; and Coxon had put a4 
the tackle and oiled and overhauled the guns. 
“T meant to bring over that target pistol,” he remal 
now, in response to something one of the others had si 
“Firing pin broke off last time Mr.- Pring used it, ani 
ought to ha’ been fixed before. Forgot; all about it 
right now.’ iY 
“I saw him cut off a pa’tridge’s head a that, mu 
twenty yards away, one day last fall,” someone rema! || 
and Coxon nodded. | 
“He’s a good man that way,” he agreed. ; 
“Tke and Mose gone up to the ene) ain’t ann 
Coxon assented. 
“They started right after dinner. hate Wks some? 
to go, and they took their canoes. - I kept: the motorhé AY 
take us over in the morning. dd 
“Be some crowded, won’t she?”’ 


\ 
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“Tf there’s too much truck I’ll send back, or ask one of 
‘a boys to paddle it over.” He got to his feet. “Guess 
telephone—see if they’ve got to camp yet.’”’ And he 
ent into the office of the hotel. 
While he was gone there was some talk of the weather. 
he others agreed that it promised snow; that another 
-tnight might well see the lake frozen up. When Coxon 
joined them the steamer was in sight, dull white upon the 
te-gray waters of the lake, dark smoke trailing listlessly 
m her stack. Coxon said, ‘‘There she is,” and they all 
ba toward the pier, upon which a flat car on wheels, trav- 
‘ng on squared timbers which served as rails, and drawn 
a plodding horse, was already inching its way out toward 
(e pier head to bring luggage and freight ashore. 
They moved slowly, small figures against an enormous 
.ckground; their steps sounded lightly in the vast silence; 
‘e impact of rubber upon splintered boards was audible 
xe a subdued whispering. One of the men kicked a stone 
ide upon the scum ice in the shallows, and the loud 
‘ackle which resulted accentuated the hush of the early 
‘ening. The steamer whistled in a subdued tone, the 
hite cloud of steam giving them warning what to expect 
fore the sound reached their ears. From one of the more 
stant shores, after an extended interval, a faint echo 
turned to them. It was so still that while the steamer 
as yet a quarter of a mile away they could hear the hiss 
‘the water under her bows and the rumble of her engines. 
When she made her landing, the necessary commands 
ere given softly, as though those who spoke would not 
lsturb this quiet. Coxon, his eyes searching the deck, 
scovered Pring and his wife side by side at the stern, and 
> tugged at the peak of his cap. Pring responded with a 
ssture and Mrs. Pring smiled. 
‘Then the lines were fast and the passengers began to 
yme ashore. 
104 
NOXON met Pring as he stepped upon the wharf. War- 
J ren Pring was a man tall and robust, approaching forty 
ears old, yet with the flat lines which go with good condi- 
on. His face had that firm roundness seen in men of such 
n age, smooth cheeks molded by the muscles on the jaws 
eneath, broad brows presenting here and there plane 
infaces as though a sculptor’s chisel had shaped them. 
fis dark hair, streaked with gray, was cut short and 
rushed stiffly forward, innocent of any part, so that it 
yy with an effect like that of bangs across his forehead. 
| was cropped so close as to reveal the perfect circular 
urve of his head from brow to nape, testifying to intellec- 
ial capacity. He was brown, as though accustomed to be 


much out-of-doors; and his blue eyes, so light they seemed 
pale, were curiously conspicuous against this dark back- 
ground of cheeks and brow. There was in his countenance, 
except when he spoke or listened, something stern and 
almost sorrowful. When he spoke, interest lighted his 
eyes; when he listened, attention lent his features a certain 
rigidity. He was a lawyer; his utterance had that meas- 
ured and careful tone which his work in court reflected, and 
when he asked a question or made a statement it was in 
terms precise and clear. 

While he exchanged a clasp of the hand with Coxon he 
inquired, ““You had my telegram, I suppose?’’ Coxon 
nodded. 

“They phoned it from the foot of the lake.”’ 

“You are quite ready for us then?” 

“All ready. I’ve got Jean Bruton to cook.” 

“T remember him well. Jean is an excellent cook.” 

“And Ike Newry and Mose Bullard,’’ Coxon continued. 
“Guess that’ll be enough.” 

Pring glanced toward where the other members of the 
party were gathered, chattering together. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘‘We shall not be very strenuous.”’ 

“We'll go up in the morning,’”’ Coxon told him. 

“Tt is too late tonight?” ? 

Se WVesi 

“Well, we can be comfortable here.” 

Pring glanced toward the shore, where yellow lamplight 
now began to illumine a window here and there, as dusk 
thickened all about them. Mrs. Pring came toward them. 
She had striking personal charm, as much the result of 
some quality within herself as of her outward beauty. That 
combination of dark hair and blue eyes which is always 
effective was hers. Coxon had seen her half a dozen times, 
when she came with her husband to the camp on Curlew 
Pond; and sometimes she provoked him to unspoken 
conjecture. 

Pring, at her approach, was momentarily silent; then 
said formally, ““You remember Bob Coxon, Carlotta.” 

“T certainly do,’’ she assured the old woodsman, extend- 
ing her gloved hand, which he grasped firmly. 

“He suggests that we stay here tonight,’”’ her husband 
explained. She nodded. 

“T always prefer going up by daylight,” she agreed, and 
with another smile toward Coxon started to rejoin her 
guests. ‘‘Coming, Warren?” she asked her husband, a 
curiously wistful note in her voice. 

“JT want a word with Coxon,” he replied, and she and 
the others went away along the pier. Pring stood by, 
watching, while Coxon loaded their luggage aboard the flat 


on 


car. Then he and the old guide followed it toward the 
shore. “‘Are many deer being killed?” Pring asked. 

“They’ve brought in quite a few,’’ Coxon told him. 
“One buck last week weighed over three hundred, but the 
horns wasn’t any good.” 

“Doctor Moal is anxious to get a good head,” Pring said; 
and when Coxon looked at him inquiringly, he explained: 
“Doctor Moal is the small man. He has done a good deal 
of hunting. A good shot. You will like him. He is one of 
my oldest friends.” 

‘None of these folks ever been up here with you, have 
they?’”’ Pring shook his head. 

“The doctor and I planned to come alone,”’ he explained. 
“But Mrs. Rotch thought she would like to kill a deer. 
She likes fishing and she has used a gun. Her coming 
meant her husband, too, of course. You will find him con- 
tent to sit around the camp. Of course, if Mrs. Rotch 
came, Carlotta had to come along, and we invited Grace 
Taber more or less at Doctor Moal’s suggestion. She’s 
one of Carlotta’s old friends.” 

““Who’s the other man?’’ Coxon asked. 

“Bill Wardle,”’ Pring replied, and hesitated a moment. 
“He is my brother-in-law. He married my sister Elizabeth. 
You remember her?” 

“Twins, wan’t you?’’ Coxon inquired, and Pring nodded. 

“T’ve known Bill ever since we were in college together,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘He is one of these men who mean well; 
but he talks too much and too loudly. He and my sister 
did not get along, you know. They are divorced. Oh, they 
are superficially friendly enough still; and he and I never 
had an open break. Bill heard about our plans and invited 
himself. He is the added starter, the extra one.” 

“He carries too much extra weight to do much in the 
woods,’’ Coxon commented. They had come ashore and 
paused by the hotel veranda. 

“Oh, Bill can handle himself,” Pring replied. “He’s 
rather an able citizen, but he chooses to play the amiable 
idiot most of the time.” 

Wardle had attracted Coxon’s attention on the pierhead. 
His voice was loud, as though he were unconscious of the 
hushing effect of early evening; and he had laughed bois- 
terously at his own jests. Coxon, whose ears were attuned 
to the silence of the forest, resented this; he thought he 
detected in Pring’s tones, behind the fair kindliness of his 
words, some of the resentment he himself felt. 

His mild dislike of Wardle was intensified at their first 
encounter. When he delivered the bags and gun cases and 
other dunnage to the two cabins where the party would 

(Continued on Page 117) 


She Went Downstairs by and by and Found That Julie Had Departed With Coxon in the Guide’s Canoe 
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terms. Population may be acquired—that 

is to say, mandated, annexed, kidnaped, 
induced by economic opportunity; in any case, 
it may be simply a grand Roman fact. But a people is 
compounded in a slow alchemic manner of common mem- 
ories, common myths, common loves and hatreds, great 
transactions of the spirit. Nor is citizenship a true sign or 
pledge of people. That, too, may be a Roman fact. 

As they were binding Paul with thongs, meaning to 
scourge him for having exhorted people in the Hebrew 
tongue, thereby causing an uproar in the street, he said to 
the centurion: ‘“‘Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uncondemned?”’ The centurion was 
uneasy at this and went to the captain, saying: “‘Take 
heed what thou doest: for this man isa Roman.” Then the 
captain himself was uneasy and came to Paul, saying: 
“Tell me, art thou a Roman?” Paul said, “‘Yea.’”’ The 
captain was astonished that such a man should be a 
Roman, and said, ‘‘ With a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom.’”’ Paul said, ‘‘But I was free born.””’ The captain 
evidently decided to take the apostle’s word for it; he 
thought a second time and better of scourging him, and 
departed in wonder. 

It was then that Romans knew not one another. There 
were many Romans. There was a Roman Empire. There 
was only the legend of a Roman people. A Roman was a 
legal and political fact. What is an American? 

We are one hundred million in the United States who 
call ourselves American. We are Americans in legal and 
political fact. Yet few more than half of us are native born 
of native parents, which means merely to be of the second 
generation indigenous, to have had parents born in this 
country, to have had an ancestral relation to some his- 
torical American event no more remote than the Civil 
War—that kind of transmitted memory of the event which 
comes of having touched those who touched those whose 
experience it was. 


Prerns Popul and people are separate 


Who are Americans? 


HE other half—or nearly half—are either foreign born or 

the children of foreign born. The Bureau of the Census 
finds more than forty mother tongues among them. They 
fall into racial groups; and the legal American of one 
group is made strange to the legal American of another 
group, or to the native born of native stock, by those very 
signs, sounds, gestures and inherited distinctions whereby 
it is natural for people, as a people, to recognize their own. 

What one hundred million of us have in common is a 
legal status. Some are born to it. Others acquire it; and 
the evidence of their having acquired it is a piece of paper 
bearing a court seal and a red file number, or a line of writ- 
ing in some book of record. Not always that. 

There is a difference between the American citizen in 
whom the cells of the pioneers are reproduced, and the 
American citizen who arrived five years ago from Southern 
Europe and cannot read the ballot he votes. But if you 
propose to establish this difference in order to classify the 
citizen population, where shall you begin? Suppose you 
say: ‘Native born of native parents—surely all these are 
something more than legal Americans. Let us try a rough 
line there.’’ Well, in 1890 the census enumerators found 


native born of native parents more than enough to make a 
town the size of Scranton, Pennsylvania, who could not 
speak the English language. © 
Statistically, at least, it is impossible to say where a 
people ends and a population begins. The Bureau of the 
Census has solved the difficulty, perhaps by never having 
thought of it. At any rate, it calls none of us Americans. 
For its purposes we are a population, not a people. In the 
index to the great volume entitled, Fourteenth Census of 
the United States, 1920: Population, General Report and 
Analytical Tables, the word ‘‘American”’ appears but once. 
And in that one case it is a geographic reference, thus: 
“American Samoa, population,” and so on. 
It classifies the whole population of the United States 
according to “color, or race, nativity and parentage.” And 
the citizens of the United States it classifies as: 
(1) Native white of native parents; 
(2) Native white of foreign parents; 
(3) Native white of mixed parents; 
(4) Foreign-born white, naturalized; 
(5) Negro, native; 
(6) Negro, naturalized; 
(7) Chinese, native; 
(8) Chinese, naturalized; 
(9) Japanese, native; 

Japanese, naturalized; 

(11) All other, native; 

All other, naturalized. 

Citizens, those are. 

Chinese and Japanese are legally ineligible to become 
citizens, on the ground that because they are yellow they 
cannot be assimilated properly by whites; yet according 
to the census of 1920 there are 29,672 Japanese persons 
who are citizens because they were born here, and 572 
more who acquired citizenship by naturalization; 18,532 
Chinese persons who are citizens by right of birth on Amer- 
ican soil, and 1834 more who became citizens by natu- 
ralization. 

Any human being born on American soil, except the 
child of an enemy alien or of a foreign diplomat, is by that 
fact alone an American citizen. This accounts for most of 
the Chinese and Japanese citizens; the remainder were 
either naturalized before they were declared by law to be 
ineligible or got in by military naturalization under war- 
time legislation. 

Exit here the pronoun ‘we.’ It inspires confusion. 
Who are we? 

One may say we are a population or a body of so many 
citizens. But if a person says we are any kind of people, 
that we have a common tradition or inhabit a common 
vision, it is either that he has a free, romantic way of 
speaking or that he puts himself somewhere to begin with. 
On the other hand, if he says we are a polyglot nation, a 
racial vortex, a cultural jazz with a lost background, you 
have to know first who and what he is in order to know 
what he means. One may say it cynically, exultingly, as 
an intellectual to whom the sense of country is a stupid 
medieval virtue. Another, like Theodore Roosevelt, may 
say it as an American, burning with that same sense and 
filled with dismay at the facts, particularly the fact of 
indifference to what obscures a continuous American scene. 
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Indifference on the part of whom? There | 
is again. Certainly not on the part of the pop. 
lation at large, for taking it throughout—eve) 
eighth person in it is foreign born, and hard’ 
more than every other one in it had parents born on th 
soil. No. Only a part of us, inseparable from the tot! 
by any one line of demarcation, could be expected to ca! 
or might be intelligibly upbraided for not caring. | 

Or take it as to the potential voting population—th 
means to say, all citizens, native and naturalized, men at 
women, over twenty-one. If it should happen that all | 
us voted, the average composition of every ten persons ;| 
an American polling booth would be: 4 

Six white persons who had parents born in this countr 


One foreign-born white person, naturalized; ll 
Two children of foreign-born white parents; 
One negro. | 


If citizenship were the philter of assimilation, the pate 
formula whereby a population is transformed in spirit 
made to become a people, it would be the modesty of tr 
to say ‘Behold! we are the people, and political wonde 
shall perish with us.” } 


Citizenship on the Bargain Counter 


ITIZENSHIP—itishere. Never anywherein the wor 

before was it so available, so accommodating, so ch 
The Congress, the courts, the politicians have imposed 
conferred it, merchandised and sold it. There is but 0 
conceivable way in which it has not been disposed of. . 
has never been peddled from a wagon. But even that we 
has been considered. ecg Te 

This from a public document entitled, Progress an 
Processes of Naturalization: Hearings Before the Cor 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of Re 
resentatives, Sixty-seventh Congress, Page 1072: ; 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have had all sorts of propositior 
before us, one being to put the Naturalization Servic 
wheels and move it around among the factories. E 

Mr. GorDON: I would be absolutely opposed to tha 
However, it is no worse than commercializing it by atto 
neys and its exploitation by runners. | 

Again, Page 1192: 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would you favor having all the: 
things on wheels, so that blanks could be carried to meni 
factories or in a coal-mining district? . | 

Mr. MILs: Well, I must say that I had never though 
of anything like that. 

If it were necessary to show that citizenship has in it 
no re-creative principle the proof would lie here: Taki 
the whole population, regardless of nativity, langua 
race, more than nine-tenths of it is citizen by birth ¢ 
naturalization. Less than one-tenth is legally alien. Ye 
there is an alien problem. There is a country-wide 
icanization task. Why? You cannot suppose that a st 
knowing people would be greatly or at all embarrassed b: 
the fact that aliens to somewhat less than one-tenth © 
their number had come to dwell and work and play amol 
them. There would probably be found as great a relativ 
number of foreigners in France or in England or in 
many, with no political consequences whatever. 

It is not the alien that makes the problem here. 
millions who are citizens, legally and politically Americans 
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they make it. And they cannot help it. They 
mt no original sin of their own. They do rep- 
sent every sin of neglect, omission, make-believe and 
surdity of which a popular government is capable. 
‘hey represent the petty sins of the ward politician, 
lossal in the aggregate. They represent the national 
‘n of heedlessness and the lack of any theory or defini- 
on of what citizenship is ormeans. But above every- 
ing else, they represent the low esteem in which 
; erican citizenship has been held from the beginning. 
‘ll this in many aspects. First the law—that aspect. 
‘ow came the law asitis? And what is it? 
Bzekiel received and imparted the original naturali- 
ition law, thus: ‘‘And it shall come to pass that in 
hat tribe the stranger sojourneth, there shall ye give 
im his inheritance, saith the Lord God.” 

The lawis perfect. Buta perfect law, like the golden 
ale, lays down the principle abstractly and avoids the 
did particulars; whereas human conduct is one great 
of particulars. You will note that nothing in the 
of naturalization according to the Lord God for- 
; the tribe to mind its own gate, to say who shall 
t come in and to make rules touching the stranger 
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d?” Well, that is what it may be. 
Two Laws of Citizenship 


} 


LI the law was revealed to Ezekiel, there have been 
wo kinds of citizenship, or the equivalent of citizen- 
hip by whatever name it was called. There was citizen- 
hip according to the law of blood, and there was 
itizenship according to the law of land. 

In one case, you were born in a certain tribe or you at- 
ached yourself to it by marriage or lot and mingled your 
jlood with its blood; and you belonged to that tribe. It 
lid not belong to you. Your inheritance was a just share 
n its weal and woe. That was the law of blood. 

In another case, you were born upon certain land or you 
ched yourself to it; and you belonged to that land. It 
lid not belong to you. Your inheritance was the right of 
ivelihood upon it, the obligation to fight for the lord whose 
and it was, and the privilege of demanding his protection. 
That was citizenship according to the law of the soil. 

As the English law formed, it regarded the citizen— 

alled always the subject—sometimes in one way and 
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sometimes in the other; but the law of the soil at length 
prevailed. The man belonged to the land on which he was 
born or from which he derived his sustenance. He was the 
lord’s man by reason of existing on the lord’s land, and he 
was the crown’s subject by gracious reason of existing or 
getting himself born on British soil. 

American law derived from the English common law. It 
was natural, therefore, that the earliest American laws as 
to citizenship should follow the law of Great Britain. They 
did precisely—first the laws of the colonies, then those of 
the states, lastly the laws of the United States. And ap- 
parently no one was aware of how inconsistent this was. 
Here was no such thing as a man belonging to the tribe. 
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There was no tribe. Therefore citizenship according to 
the law of blood could not be. Here there was nosuch 
thing as belonging to the soil, either, for it was intended 
that the soil should belong to the man. So, logically, 
citizenship according to the old law of the soil could 
not be. 

What was the inheritance here? What would citizen- 
ship represent? Not the right to participate econom- 
ically in this affair. That privilege has always been 
open to noncitizens, and many have prospered and do 
and may prosper in the enjoyment of it, wanting neither 
freedom nor protection. Then what? Obviously a new 
thing—so new that when the basic law of this country 
was in process of of writing, it had not been clarified in 
thought. And that was the right of participation in the 
experiment of self-government. 


What is American Citizenship? 


HIS being a new idea, with implications much more 
difficult to comprehend than those of either the tribal 
blood law or the feudal land law of citizenship, there 
was every reason why the meaning and obligations of 
American citizenship should have been clearly defined. 
But they were never defined at all. Nobody appears 
to have thought of it. There is not to this day a defini- 
tion of what American citizenship is; and the idea that 
there may be a fundamental difference between eco- 
nomic and political participation is so unfamiliar that 
its first sound is theoretical. But is it rationally neces- 
sary to argue that the individual—that is to say, the 
alien—may be both an economic asset and a political 
liability, and by no fault or demerit of his own? If he 
is law-abiding, industrious and contributes by his labor 
to the wealth of the country, certainly he is entitled to 
his inheritance. But if he can speak only ten words of 
English, if he cannot read the Constitution and the laws, 
nor the newspapers, in which public questions are ham- 
mered out, if in his community he holds fast to the cus- 
toms, speech and traditions of a foreign land, is he qualified 
to participate intelligently in American politics? Intelli- 
gently, no. Then unintelligently—shall he be entitled to 
participate unintelligently? 

In the law there is but one mandatory provision touching 
the individual’s ability to exercise American citizenship. 
That is the provision that to become naturalized one must 
be able to speak English. Even this condition was not put 
in the law until 1906; and how it shall be fulfilled is left 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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little town of Daysville on the Ohio River. The 

people of Daysville thought Ernest would grow up 
to be a druggist, and smell like one, and wear gold-rimmed 
spectacles and a white vest on Sunday. 

But Ernest had other ambitions. Secretly, he was writ- 
ing a play. 

He was a round-faced, ruddy, sandy-haired, pleasant- 
mannered lad. But his true nature was serious and supe- 
rior. He despised Daysville; he felt instinctively that it 
was beneath him. It was so obviously a jay burg. He 
could not, for obvious reasons, indulge his sense of supe- 
riority in public. But at night, alone in his room over the 
drug store, he put his private opinions into his play. 

He drew the characters of the town as he saw them, in all 
their simian absurdity, their hypocrisy, their poor, blun- 
dering, ignorant, pompous, groping humanness. He 
gloated over the antics of these Daysville ninnies. He 
hated them. Perhaps he loved them a little too. 

He divided his play into short scenes, because that 
seemed easiest. He was convinced, then, that it was a 
great work; as good asShakspere; perhaps better. He had 
no doubt of his literary ability. Hadn’t he written a play? 

He had read Horatio Alger as a young boy; his philo- 
sophical background consisted of Horatio Alger and the 
local newspaper. So he had a clear view of the seriousness 
of life and of its axiomatic essence. Strive and succeed, 
work and win; these were his guiding maxims. Success, 
when you understood it, was as simple as putting up 
Daysville’s favorite cough sirup. 

When Ernest was twenty-one years old his father fell off 
the wharf boat into the river and was drowned; no one 
ever knew quite how or why. He was just drowned. 

Ernest’s mother promptly eloped with a dashing sales- 
man from Akron. The young man had one letter from her 
saying that she was a poor weak woman, even if she was his 
mother, and marvelously happy; and if he could get any- 
thing for that river lot his father so foolishly had bought 
ten years ago, to sell it and keep the money. 

“T don’t worry about you, Ernest,’’ she wrote. “I 
know you'll get along; you always do, you’re so lucky. 
I remember the time you were climbing the apple tree, and 
the limb broke, and the broken end caught in the seat of 
your pants and held you till I could come and unhook you 
with the stepladder. I am so happy living in Akron. They 
have large rubber factories here. Please forgive me for 
running away with Mr. Glutz. If you want a job in a 
rubber factory he can get you one; but I don’t worry 
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about you, Ernest, not you with your luck. Affectionately, 
your poor mother.” 

Ernest smiled grimly over this letter. His mother was a 
sentimental, flighty creature who had never read Horatio 
Alger. 

“There’s no such thing as luck,” he said aloud and 
quite sternly. He would not have felt safe in a world 
where luck was a recognized factor. 

Twenty-four hours later he sold the river lot. A man 
came into the drug store and asked for a chocolate milk 
shake. The soda-fountain clerk had just cut his finger on a 
broken glass, so Ernest served the customer. The latter 
told him that he was looking for a small factory site some- 
where near Daysville. At five o’clock that afternoon 
Ernest sold the man the river lot for one thousand dollars 
cash. 

The following Monday morning our hero left Daysville 
forever. He was bound for New York to succeed as a play- 
wright; but in order to get there he had to go first to 
Cincinnati. © 

In Cincinnati he stopped at the Burnet House, under 
whose ancient roof General Sherman once had planned a 
certain historic march to the sea. But Ernest was not 
concerned with history. He stopped there because it was 
cheap. He was an economical young man. 

In the lobby of the hotel he met a handsome, flashily 
dressed stranger who offered him a drink of whisky out of 
a pocket flask. Ernest coldly refused. The stranger didn’t 
seem to mind. He took a drink himself and talked genially 
to Ernest, introducing himself as Charles Chalmers, the 
actor. In fact he was the leading man of the famous Love 
and the Limousine company, then playing at one of the 
local theaters. 

Ernest was cautiously interested. He told Charles 
Chalmers that he was on his way to New York to get a 
play produced. 

Mr. Chalmers laughed uproariously. j 

“My dear boy, you don’t know it, but at this moment 
there are thousands and thousands of hopeful young 
geniuses rushing toward New York from all points of the 
compass expecting to get their plays produced. And that 
doesn’t include the five or six million natives, each and 
every one of whom writes five or six plays a year.”’ 

“T intend to succeed,” said Ernest. 

“Oh, I know! It’s useless to try to stop you. Go on, bat 
your young brains out against the ol’ stone wall. Youth 
must be served, and the muse beckons. Do you 
know where you’re going when you get to New York? 
Well, I’ll give you an address. My own boarding house, 
West Fifty-seventh Street. Mrs. Griffen—nice old soul. 
Tell her I sent you.” 
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All the Way Back to the 
City He Told Lucy How 
Much She Meant to Him 
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He gave Ernest the address. The latter thanked hin’ 
Mr. Chalmers talked some more, took another drink an | 
ended by giving Ernest a pass to the play that night. 

“Come and see my performance. You'll like it. TI} 
New York critics panned the show, but they said I was | 
wow. I don’t think much of the critics when it comes 1| 
drama, but they certainly know good acting when the| 
see it.” 7 | 

Ernest was surprised at the importance that M 
Chalmers seemed to accord the critics. He couldn’t ima; 
ine the critics having anything to do with the productio) 
of a play. 

Love and the Limousine was the first full-length thea 
rical performance that he had ever seen. It was a revi 
tion to him. It unfolded the story of a young man 
painter, who lived in a garret and who was loved by a pul 
young girl named Pansy. Pansy was loved in turn by a ri¢ 
elderly man named Mr. Van Tassel, who wanted to take he 
riding in his limousine. ! 

The second act was laid in Mr. Van Tassel’s garden. | 


scrapings of music. Pansy was there, and Mr. Van Tasst 
talked to her passionately about his limousine. It was th 
symbol of his wealth, yousee. But then Charles Chalmers- 
as the young artist—came in to see about painti 

Mr. Van Tassel’s portrait. There was a hot scene, in whic 


for love, and Mr. Van Tassel ordered them out of hi 
garden. 


But in the third act he, Mr. Van Tassel, came in an 


love was all, and that she was waiting for him on the othe 
side of the great darkness; and he cried, and kissed Pans} 
and gave the painter an order for a fifty-thousand-dolla 
portrait. 
It was a wonderful scene, in which they all smile 
through their tears, and were melted and made over, es 
cially Mr. Van Tassel. Ernest cried too. He had neye 
dreamed that anything could be so grand. His own poo 
play seemed in comparison wildly ludicrous and low. — 
He went back to the hotel, took the manuscript of “‘ Rive 
People” out of his bag and was about to tear it to pieces 
when he thought that to destroy so much good paper woul: 
be wasteful. He could write his next play, his new play 
on the back of the old one. 
His experience in the theater had not lessened his deter 
mination; rather it had increased it. He knew what t 
write now. All the way to New York, on the train, h 
thought about his new play. The plot was simple an 
deeply moving. ; 


\ 
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It was the story of a young man, a poet, who lived in a 
and who was in love with a pure young girl named 

olet. Violet had a guardian, an elderly rich man who for 

e reasons forced upon her his unwelcome attentions. 
the second act was to be laid in the rich man’s garden. 
‘here would be roses and moonlight and soft music. 
‘By the time his train pulled into the Grand Central 
sation, Ernest had the plot of the play all worked out in 
s mind. 

The moment he landed in New York he became, in 
yirit, a New Yorker. Clutching in one hand his suitcase 
id in the other the address that Mr. Chalmers had given 
im—he had fastened his wallet to the inside pocket of his 
aisteoat with a safety pin—he went from policeman to 
oliceman, asking his way to the boarding house in West 
ifty-seventh Street. 

Mrs. Griffen, the landlady, was, as Mr. Chalmers had 
rid, a nice old soul. She beamed at him in a motherly 


ishion and told him that by the merest chance she had 


vacant room on the top floor. 

“Tt’s at the rear; a nice, sunny room; small, but one of 
4e best in the house. You’re lucky to get it.” 

-Brnest dismissed her comment. There was nothing 
icky about it. If he hadn’t got that room he’d have got 
ome other. 

He took the room. He entered it, unpacked his bag, took 
ff his coat—this was in June—and drawing close to the 
indow a small table and a chair, sat down to write his 
ew play. He called it ‘“‘The Light of Love.” 

He wrote it on the back of the manuscript of River 

eople. It took him a month and a half. Sometimes he 
vondered whether it weren’t rather like the play he had 
een in Cincinnati, but that only convinced him that he 
vas on the right track. He had 
ever heard of such a thing as 
lagiarism. Strive and succeed! 
Jefinished ‘ “The Light of Love” 
y the first of August, and so 
arefully had he computed its 
sngth that it ended exactly on 
he reverse side of the first page 
f the earlier manuscript. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, 
ot and sultry. He had been 
rorking by the open window. 
\bout five o’clock, perspiring 
ut triumphant, he wrote, 
‘Curtain—The End,” and get- 
ing up, went to the wash bowl 
0 cool his steaming brow. 

He was drying his face on one 
f Mrs. Griffen’s harsh towels 
yhen an unexpected breeze blew 
nto the room. It came sud- . 
enly, agitating the window cur- 
ains and fluttering the pile of 
aper on Ernest’s writing table. 
fe lunged forward to save his 
cript; but at that instant the 
reeze, turning capricious, 
natched up the top sheet of his 
nasterpiece and sucked it out 
f the window. 

He clutched at the sheet 
vildly, but it eluded his grasp. 
lelpless, he leaned from the 
vindow and watched it tossing 
n the breeze. For a moment he 
hought it was going to come 
ack to him; but no, it struck 
he wall of the house just below 
he sill, turned over two or three 
imes and then 

Good heavens! It had dis- 
ippeared! It had blown into 
he open window of the room 
ust below him. 

What arelief! It was,saved, 
i any rate. He would go down 
ind get it. 

Ernest had been working in 
lis bath robe. He threw it off 
ind dressed hastily. Then he 
an downstairs and knocked on 
he door of the room below his. 
\ girl opened the door. Ernest 
lidn’t look at her closely, but 
lis general impression was that 
f light yellow hair and good- 
iatured eyes above a cool blue 
lress. 

“Excuse me,” he blurted out. 
‘I’ve come for a—a piece of 
apershe 5, 

_ “Yes, I’ve got it.’ 

“Oh, have you? Oh, well, 
hanks. It blew out, and I saw 
t float into your window.” 


“I’ve Got to Think,’’? He Said Confusedly. 


“T imagined it must have come from upstairs,” said the 
girl, smiling. ‘‘Lucky, wasn’t it? Here it is.’”’ And she 
gave him the wandering page of manuscript. 

Ernest seized it eagerly. Yes, there it was, a trifle 
crumpled, but unharmed. He sighed with relief and then 
looked at the girl. She was a pretty girl. He was surprised 
that he hadn’t noticed it before. Her room, too, was neatly 
and prettily furnished. Inexpensive stuff, of course; but 
tasteful. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

“Yes; at least I room here. I go out for most of my 
meals.”’ 

He hesitated. 

“Well—er—thanks. I—er—my name is Ernest Bux- 
ton,’”’ he ventured awkwardly. 

“Mine’s Smith,” said the girl; ‘‘Lucy Smith. I think we 
ought to know each other.” 

She put out her hand. Ernest grinned fleetingly and took 
it. Her hand was firm and cool in his. She was a cool sort 
of girl. 

“Tt’s—it’s hot, isn’t it?” 

““Isn’t it?’’ she agreed companionably. “I was just 
making myself some iced tea. Will you have some?”’ 

“Oh! Why, I—thanks, I’d love to. I It’s mighty 
warm, isn’t it?” 

“Isn't 1b 277 

Lucy Smith asked him to sit down and told him to 
smoke if he liked. 

“T don’t smoke,” said Ernest. 

She gave him a curious, quick glance. 

“T thought all writers smoked—incessantly.” 

“How d’you know I was'a writer?’’ he asked, unable to 
conceal his pleasure. 


“I'm Going Out Into the Lobby to—to Think”’ 


“Well, I’m sorry, but I couldn’t help reading if 
mean, it was perfectly natural to read what was written 
on that page of manuscript, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Oh, yes, perfectly natural.” 

“Tt was such a surprise to have it sail into my room that 
way. I just picked it up and read it.”’ 

“That’s all right,”” put in Ernest politely. 

‘And of course, when I saw that it was a play—I mean, 
part of a play—lI was frightfully interested.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m working in a manager’s office.” 

“A manager?” said Ernest. “What sort of a manager?”’ 

“Why, a theatrical manager— Howard Carrington. He’s 
a young man; I mean, young in the producing game. 
Perhaps you’ve never heard of him; but he’s frightfully 
clever, and really awfully modern.” 

“Oh! You mean he puts on plays?” 

“Yes, of course.”’ She seemed rather puzzled by 
Ernest’s question. 

“Do you have anything—er—to do with putting on the 
plays?” 

“Oh, no; I’m only assistant to Mr. Carrington’s secre- 
tary. Really, I’m just a stenographer. But I’m terribly 
interested. I mean, I love the work and ——” 

Ernest suddenly had an idea. 

“Why, you could take my play to Mr. Carrington, 
couldn’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I—I suppose I could. But of course it would have 
to go through the regular channels.”’ ; 

“What channels?” 

“Well, it would have to go to the first reader; and if it 
passed her, it would have to go to the second; and if it 
passed him, it would have to go to Miss Peterson— Mr. 
Carrington’s secretary; and if 
she liked it 22 

“But I don’t see the use of 
all that,’ said Ernest simply. 
“All I want Mr. Carrington to 
‘do is to put my play on in his 
theater.”’ 

She looked at Ernest as if he 
had suddenly developed a 
strange rash; then she burst out 
laughing. 

“Fis theater? He hasn’t got 
a theater.”’ 

‘“‘No theater?’’ queried 
Ernest. ‘‘But I thought you 
said 4 

“‘T said that he was a young 
producer,’ explained Miss 
Smith, ‘‘and young producers 
don’t own theaters. They pray 
for them. Every night before 
going to bed they kneel down 
and say, ‘Dear God, please send 
me atheater,’ and in the morn- 
ing they go and ask the man who 
owns one. And if they’ve been 
very good, and are favorably 
known to Broadway and the an- 
gels, and if they carry a rab- 
bit’s foot and a swastika and a 
four-leaf clover and a certified 
check for exactly twice their 
personal 'fortunes—well, they 
may be allowed torenta theater; 
but it’s doubtful.” 

Ernest understood that Miss 
Smith was being facetious. He 
smiled. 

“TI guess I won’t worry about 
that part of it,’ he said. “A 
good play is bound to succeed, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well,” replied the girl, “I 
wouldn’t say bound. But it 
does happen.” 

“T know I’m going to suc- 
ceed,’”’ declared Ernest, with 
quiet self-confidence. 

She gave him his iced tea, 
looking at him with a certain 
fascination. Was his naive faith 
in himself simply egotism? Or 
was it the devastating inno- 
cence of genius? 

““You’ve never had anything 
produced, have you?” she 
asked. 

“No; I’ve written only one 
play. That is, I’ve written two, 
but the first one’s no good.” 

“T’d like to read it. I mean, 
the other.” 

“T’d be glad to have you,” 
said Ernest, happily tinkling 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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to many men and had 

been known to them by 
many names. Theshipwrights 
of Harbor Island in the Ba- 
hamas who built her, deep of 
hold and high of side, for the 
prosaic lumber trade evi- 
dently exhausted all their skill 
and originality upon her crea- 
tion and had none left over for 
her christening. 

When she rumbled down 
the ways into the glittering 
blue of the Main, no one ran- 
sacked mythology to find her 
a fitting title, though she pos- 
sessed the gracious beauty of 
a goddess. Neither sea nor 
winds stood godfather for her, 
though the sweetly molded 
three-mastedschoonerseemed 

“to blend and harmonize with 
both. She was named the 
Tully & Kane in honor of the 
firm that owned her, and so 
was given to the deep. 

Thus she was known until 
times and cargoes changed 
and a revenue officer at- 
tempting to board her on Rum 
Row, off the harbor of New 
York, was kicked in the 
stomach by her skipper. 

The officer fell back into 
his launch, gasping and retch- 
ing, while his crew, under the 
muzzle of a rifle resting on 
the schooner’s rail, kept their 
hands elevated until she 
weighed anchor and melted 
away into the fog. 

Thereafter the Tully & 
Kane became the Arareek, 
and as such was the subject 
of much international argu- 
ment following her capture 
off Atlantic City. Her owners 
sold her when, at length, she 
was returned to them, and she 
received from her new pos- 
sessor a one-pounder gun, 
bolted to her forecastle, an 
auxiliary engine in her stern, 
and a new name, the Gull. 

Aship is feminine not solely 
by grace of an arbitrarily ap- 
plied pronoun. Her reputa- 
tion, like a woman’s, once 
blasted, is not easily retrieved. 
If she falls into evil ways, 
generally she remains there. 
The Gull became one of that 
dissolute sisterhood that slinks across the Spanish Main on 
dark affairs. Under a variety of aliases, she earned the 
wages of sin by smuggling liquor, Chinese, and sometimes 
drugs. 

Eventually she fell into the hands of Hake & Hake, im- 
porters and exporters of Nassau, who reduced her visi- 
bility and the number of men required to handle her by 
taking down her lovely topmasts. They also gave her a 
fresh coat of black paint and renamed her the Iphigenia, 
blazoning that title on her much-repainted stern in letter- 
ing carefully blurred to make it indecipherable at anything 
but close range. 

So she lay in Nassau Harbor, the once-honest offspring 
of a Harbor Island shipyard, battered and degraded by the 
life she led, but still retaining much of her native beauty. 
Her sides were inky black—black as the future appeared to 
Hake & Hake, lamenting the loss of an argosy and the 
five thousand cases of Scotch it contained; black as the 
too-large derby hat William Hake wore, in defiance of 
tropic heat, sixteen hours a day. 

Drearily the schooner plucked at the rusting anchor 
chain holding her a dingy and deserted captive in waters 
of surpassing blue—bluer than the mood oppressing the 
Hake brothers; bluer even than the eyes that Norah Regan, 
their clerk, lifted now and then to her disconsolate em- 
ployers; blue as those with which Capt. Sigurd Sundstrom, 
lounging by the boat landing, gazed at-the disreputable 
namesake of the Greek girl, sacrificed with fire by her 
father, the king, before the Achzans went up against Troy. 
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““Hijackers!’’ the Mate Screamed. Seamen on the Schooner Raised Their Hands Above Their Heads 
and Professed Surrender at the Top of Their Voices 


“A good name,” said the stouter half of the firm of 
Hake & Hake, with a desperate cheerfulness, “is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.” 

Having spoken, William—known through jest labori- 
ously evolved by the British-speaking conchs of Nassau 
as Bellyache—removed his large black hat from his small 
bald head and mopped the perspiration from his shining 
skull. Then he stared into the interior of his derby with 
the air of an augur reading doom. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, but the curving felt and the flaring sweatband he had 
stuffed with paper to keep the hat from dropping over his 
ears. With another sigh, he recovered himself. 

Edward—by another convulsing effort of the conch 
wits, Headache—twisted his body erect and his thin face 
into a grimace that might have been either smile or snarl. 
His protruding Adam’s apple jumped spasmodically be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Nothing’s so good,” he said significantly, ‘‘that it can’t 
be sold for a profit.”” 

Bellyache folded chubby hands upon his broad girth 
and looked solemnly about the office—at the sample case 
in the corner, with its uneven ranks of liquor bottles; at 
the framed whisky lithographs on the wall. Alcoholic 
beverages were the sole materials in Hake & Hake’s im- 
porting and exporting activities. The importing was all 
done quite legally. 

The fat brother’s eyes dwelt for a moment upon the 


.slender, freshly starched figure of Norah Regan, busy 


with a letter file, and then swung back to Edward’s face. 
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William’s lips were benevol 
in their smile. His eyes w 
hard. j 

“Stop talking around i; 
edges, Ed,’’ he suggests 
“come down to cases.” 

“We're broke,” snap. 
his brother, scrubbing | 
sandy mustache with nervi, 
fingers. “We're bankrupta\ 
not worth a cent unless — 

He hesitated, his Adar 
apple pumping violent 
Williamsettled his derby m| 4 
firmly upon his brow and tl 
shook his head sadly. | 

“I’ve been afraid of thi) 
he mourned. “We've lost | 
profits by playing the gai 
square. Now it’s dead a| 
we’reinajam. Wecan’tco| 
pete with Bermuda and 
Peer. The Diamond ——’ | 

“The Diamonidiaar 
brother interrupted, “is gc 
and her cargo puts us fi 
thousand dollars in the he 
If we didn’t have a reputati, 
for fair dealing, we couldney| 
have got that shipment | 
credit. We don’t own a dr 
of liquor except that over thi| 
on the rack. We paid ins) 
ance on the Iphigenia yest! 
day. That leaves us just thi 
hundred and fifty pounds | 
the bank, and that fat-head | 
Captain Hallbury wholoste, 
ship for us keeps cabling j/ 
us to put up bail for him | 
that he can jump it. Hee) 
stay in jail forever as far 
I’m concerned.” 

“?*Course,’’ William run 
nated, ‘‘ we agreed to bailh 
if anything happened, befc 
he took the Diamond nor 
Our word’s always been 
good ——”’ 

a as our bond,” E 
ward completed; “and o| 
bond, as our book stands no 
is worth about fifteen hundr 
dollars minus some sixty the 
sand dollars, unless you cou 
in the Iphigenia and our go | 
name. We’ve got a fine rep. 
tation, and look at us! Ho 
esty is a hell of a policy.” 

“*& good name is rather 
be chosen ——”*’ William t 
gan again, but his partn 
broke the text in the midd 

“Tf you don’t stop quoting Bible at me, I’ll bust y 
one,” he snapped. ‘If a good name is worth all Scriptu 
says, it’s time we liquidated.” ‘< 

“Hey?” William asked. 

Edward scrubbed his mustache and looked under } 
eyebrows at their alluring clerk across the room. Then 
dropped his eyes and voice and spoke rapidly: 

“Our reputation’s our only quick asset. If we stay he 
and face the music, we’ll lose it anyway. We’ll have me 
lawsuits on our hands than the government warehou 
has bottles, and no more reputation than a sponge fish¢ 
man. We can swap our reputation for a stake and blow. 
a good name is worth money, I say sell.” 

“For how much?” William queried after a pause. 

“A hundred thousand anyway, if it works,” his broth 
muttered, looking at the ceiling. 

Bellyache drew a long breath and sat upright. H 
mouth was now as merciless as his eyes. 

“Tl sell my half for fifty thousand,’? he announei 
briskly. ; 

The members of the notoriously upright firm of Hake 
Hake shook hands solemnly, but abandoned this gestu 
of mutual trust with a guilty haste when the screen do 
in front of the office slammed. The scowls they turn 
upon the intruder were manifestly sincere, though the 
might have been doubt concerning the frown with whit 
Miss Regan greeted him. 

Capt. Sigurd Sundstrom pulled his visored cap from cris 
yellow curls, slung a leg clad in worn but scrupulously cleé 
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tk over a corner of her desk, and beamed upon her with 
Whe frankness of a friendly dog. 

What do you want?”’ she asked coldly. 

'You,” he answered. 

he felt herself blushing and was angry. 

I thought,” she retorted, ‘‘that maybe you were look- 
,for a job.” 

fe shrugged his shoulders and showed his strong white 
eh in a boyish grin. 

Will you marry me?” 

‘Certainly not.” She compressed her lips to keep back 
nile. 

‘See then,” he complained, ‘‘how can I expect to get a 
i)? That’s a small matter. Until I get you, there’s no 
« trying for little things.” He leaned across the desk and 
pke more earnestly. “‘Norah, please marry me. I’ll make 
a good husband. Some day you'll admit it yourself.’’ 
*] wouldn’t marry a Scandihoovian rum runner if he 
¥; the last man on earth,’ she retorted. There was a 
scking light in her eyes that led him to clutch at her 
ads. She drew them away. 

‘J’m a Canadian,” he asserted, ‘‘and you know it. 
‘ere’s a berth waiting for me in Halifax, and you know 
it too. Once you marry me, and I’m off rum running 
‘ life.” 
kes since, six weeks before, he had relinquished com- 
‘nd of the rum schooner Typee solely, so he had told her, 
gee her daily, Capt. Sigurd Sundstrom had proposed to 
» with the regularity, ardor and shamelessness of the 
), His unabashed persistence had amused and flattered 
- at first. Now it woke vague alarm in her, for she 
‘lled to it against her will. She had tried to tell herself 
it it was only because she had been lonely since she had 
yught her ailing father from Ireland to die in the colony. 
erepeated this assurance to herself with little conviction 
she met his dazzlingly blue eyes. 
At the desk across the room, the firm of Hake & Hake 
d been embroiled in low-voiced argument, Edward ex- 
unding with a mounting exasperation at William’s ob- 
tions. These were inspired less by conscience than by 
ation. 


“Sundstrom’s a high-priced man,”’ Bellyache wheezed. 
“You can’t walk a block on Bay Street without bumping 
into a schooner captain who’ll take half wages for a berth 
and no questions asked. And Sundstrom’s a square 
shooter, Edward. Everyone in the game knows that.” 

“You make me sick,’’ his brother bristled. “Certainly 
he’s honest, and a squarehead in the bargain. We want 
honest, stupid people in on this deal. You’re always blat- 
ting about a good name. This is the time it’s valuable.” 

He glared at William until his brother nodded reluc- 
tantly and then fixed his small granite eyes on the broad 
back of their uninvited guest. 

“Oh—er—Captain Sundstrom. Just one minute! Pull 
up a chair. We've a proposition that may interest you. 
Not busy now, are you?” 

“Well, not professionally,” Sundstrom replied with a 
wide grin as he sat down. 

“We're considering,’”’ Edward went on, rubbing his 
mustache industriously, ‘“‘sending the Iphigenia north 
with four thousand cases. Not our own stock, captain. 
Montague & Jackson have a shipment they want to get 
rid of cheap. We’re thinking of taking it north on com- 
mission.” - 

“Shopping with the fleet or deliver to a customer?” 
Sundstrom queried. 

“Deliver, of course. We have our own organization. One 
of us may accompany you to make arrangements. Usual 
wages, two-fifty a month and fifteen cents bonus per case.” 

“Three-fifty and twenty-five cents a case are usual 
wages.” 

Sundstrom braced himself for argument. The frugality 
of the Hakes was as well known as their honesty. 

“That will be all right,”” Edward replied smoothly. 

“Why me?” queried Sundstrom after a pause. ‘‘ Weir 
usually commands the Iphigenia, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Now, of course,’’ Headache confided, ‘‘we have noth- 
ing specific against Captain Weir, but it is this firm’s rule 
to be free of even a hint of suspicion. We know what your 
name means, captain.” 

“A good name,” William contributed sonorously, “is 
better than precious ointment.” 


“Our motto,’”’ Edward conformed. ‘A short trip, cap- 
tain, with nothing to bother you but navigation. How 
about it?” 

“All right,’”” nodded Sundstrom. 

““Come in again this afternoon,’’ Edward replied, rising. 
“We'll close the deal with Montague & Jackson and let 
you know. Of course there’s little enough in it for us, but 
we like to keep busy.” 

Sundstrom paused for a moment before the desk of the 
arrogant Miss Regan, who was elaborately unconscious of 
his presence. 

“Tt will be nice,’’ he announced, ‘‘out on the harbor 
about sunset time. I’ll get a boat, eh?’’ She did not reply 
at once. ‘‘Come on,” he begged; ‘‘promote good feeling 
between the employes of Hake & Hake. I’m going to take 
the Iphigenia north for them.” 

“T thought you didn’t need a job.” 

“?Tisn’t that. It’s just that I thought it would be sort 
of nice for you and me to be working together. Get us used 
to a lifetime of it. I’ll stop at your boarding house for you 
at five. Right?” 

“T don’t believe ” she began in a tone of severe 
refusal, and then, meeting his eyes, laughed at his expres- 
sion of dismay. 

“All right,” she agreed; “five o’clock.”’ 

A man entered the office, bulking big and black against 
the white glare of the street, as Sundstrom turned to go—a 
red elephant of a man, with fiery hair and great auburn- 
furred hands dropping almost to his knees. 

“F’are yuh?” he greeted Sundstrom with a conspicuous 
absence of cordiality. 

“Thought you’d gone north, Brick,’’ the other replied. 

“Taking the Munargo today,” Brick Horrigan grunted. 
“‘Game’s dead in this hole. I’m through.” 

“Crooks from the States have killed it, haven’t they?”’ 
Sundstrom agreed. 

Horrigan glared at him, then paused a moment, irreso- 
lute, turned toward the partners and uttered a truculent 
“Well?” 

Edward rose, shaking his head at William, who started 
to speak. (Continued on Page 62) 
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“Sigurd,’? She Reflected —“Sigurd Sundstrom. That’s a Funny Name’”’ 
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AVA is a well- 
a ordered house 
where every- 
thing must be in 
place or the Dutch 
will know why. 
They are deter- 
mined enemies of 
the spontaneous. 
Nothing can ever 
happen in Java ex- 
cept more Java- 
nese. But forty 
hours away is a 
human hive where 
the spontaneous, 
even a sort of dis- 
order, seems to be 
tolerated. Singa- 
pore’s' British 
rulers are not so 
fussily precise as 
the Dutch. Here 
are all the pro- 
nounced shades 
known to the East, 
from black to 
bleached yellow, 
with chromatic de- 
viations into more 
delicate Eurasian 
tints, and all these 
stained ones are 
making a joyous 
noise that would 
get instant police 
attention in Java. 
Anything, one 
feels, might hap- 
pen in Singapore. 
Apparently it 
does. On the ter- 
race of Singapore’s 
best hotel— 
plumbing neo- 
Nebraska of 
1875—we are di- 
verted by home touches in the morning paper. A letter 
from Injured Visitor hotly inquires if the rickshas of this 
city are owned by a tailor’s union, and whether, if you 
“perform the acrobatic feat of descending safely and with 
clothing intact from one of these antiquated vehicles 
abounding in rusty nails, screws, splinters and snags, the 
union has a case against you.’”’ He might be Indignant 
New Yorker writing about Fifth Avenue busses. Watch- 
ful Citizen says that mouth spraying is being committed 
by Chinese laundrymen and wants something done 
about it. Public Boon and Safety says that “‘Chinese 
gentlemen who receive orders and distinctions from our 
King should show more energy in helping the govern- 
ment when the peace of Singapore is menaced by 
Chinese ruffians.’”’ He says a Chinese towkay, once 
made a “‘somebody,” should not be content to attend 
Government House balls and receive royal princes, 
“leaving every disorder to the police and editorial ar- 
ticles in the Straits Times.’’ He should, instead, “gather 
all news and information from his own clansmen at 
clubs, associations, birthday and wedding dinners, 
where much chitchat is carried on to no benefit, and 
at once communicate it to the proper authorities.”” We 
are back to familiar menaces, a land where things hap- 
pen un-Javanesely. 
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All the News of Singapore 


OLICITED by ricksha boys beyond the railing, en- 

treated by venders who stealthily thrust up feather 
fans and carved ivory, we still linger over the entranc- 
ing paper. Here are things to be read as entertaining 
as anything to be seen, and we read on, to the accom- 
paniment of high musical notes unceasingly struck on 
stone by passing wooden clogs. Nai Sieam, comprador 
of the Hong Choon Huat rice mill, ‘‘who was attacked 
in a dastardly manner in the motor launch outrage of 
September 28th,’”’ has died. While a Hokien, Koh Tee, 
was crossing the bridge from New Town to Old Town 
Monday night he was set on by three Chinese, “stabbed 
severely” and robbed. Mah Gin’s illicit still for mak- 
ing samshu has been seized and Mah Gin ‘severely 
fined and sentenced to a rigorous imprisonment.” 
Prompt action by a towkay, one of those Public Boon 
and Safety criticizers, causes the arrest of three Chinese 


The Bund, Canton, China 


roughs for attempted extortion. They get prison sentences 
and ‘‘twelve strokes of the cat.’ “‘A prominent Chinese 
business gentleman,”’ name not given, taking a short cut 
through a back lane to the dwelling of his No. 2 wife, is the 
victim of “‘a shooting outrage’’ which he fails to survive. 
And, ‘‘we are informed by a gentleman who does not wish 
to give his name that the following incident occurred in 
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Singapore x 
week: A Chie 
was coming aS re 
in his sam 
when five Hok: 
came alongsid), 
another sam}, 
and took him j 
oner. He wa 
moved to a t 
kang and }) 
prisoner fora i 
ransom, which |\s 
later paid byjs 
friends. Then 
of the victim 
given to us 4 
can be supplie; 
the authoritie jf 
they think it + 
sirable to m& 
inquiries.” | 
Let student j 
journalism bel 
this or not—t]. 
it is, or was, in \¢ 
Singapore Str} 
Times. Nex} 
Chinese consti | 
is accused by i 
inspector of 1{ 
ing a bribe. '\ 
bribe was fc} 
cents and the 
spector’s nami 
Lanigan. 
Josefina 


EW. Tua 
from eri, 
toadvertiseme : 
The Ritz Cs 
with augmen| 
jazz orchestra, | 
have “‘a soirée} 
gala,” and a M: 
lem missionary is proselyting; he pays for a quarter colu: 
of Koran excerpts in an effort to convert Christian ¢| 
casts, beginning easily with “Say ye, ‘We believe in | 
God.’”’ In a neighboring column, “A strongly built An| 
ican piano in good repair”’ is for sale, and we learn ¢| 
certain glad remedy especially recommended “ For Prir 
and Rich Gentlemen.”’ Close by, the teacher of a Ma) 
school resigns her position in a letter to the directo, 
education: : 

“Dear sir: I have the honor to resignate as 
works are many and my salary are but few. Besi 
which my supervising teacher makes many loving 
me to which I only reply, ‘Oh, not, oh, not!’ Very 
spectfully, JOSEFINA. 


Having garnered these informative bits, we mays 
vey streets and their traffic with a knowing eye. # 
one American sits in his first ricksha with a very p¢ 
nant embarrassment, trying to cover it with a prete 
that he lolls at ease. He can’t make it seem right t 
he should be drawn by a trotting fellow human whi 
much smaller and obviously lacking in the élan vi 
His first hardly conquered impulse is to get out and 
the other man ride, especially when the other ma 
chest, after a mile over hot asphalt, begins to rise ¢ 
fall a great distance, with catches and gulps in betwe 
He probably doesn’t know the right people and belo: 
to the wrong clubs, but still he has a jarringly hum 
semblance. 

But at the moment it is thought he must colla 
between the shafts this beast of burden finds new wi 
He crosses perilously in front of a speeding motor 
and dashes freshly into another avenue. He has mis 
the motor car by so narrow a margin that the pursu 
devil must-have been squarely struck and taught a g¢ 
lesson. With this danger cut out, he settles into an é: 
trot that takes a lot of nonsense out of his passeng 
who now surveys with equanimity the jolting should 
half hidden by the cart-wheel hat and the scuff-scuft 
bare heels that tirelessly rise and fall. 

Plainly, the ricksha coolie is nothing to worry’ abt 
even if one is overweight. One may sit back and ‘coc 
study his excellent hock action. And plainly the r 
ner has no worry of his own after the pursuing devil] 
been bumped by the motor car. His troubles for 
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nus? The Palace of the Suitan of Selangor, Malay Peninsula 
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Fr. are over. He has nothing to do but trot over the nice 
‘avement and wonder what amount of cumshaw his feath- 
rweight burden is going to hand him. Back at the hotel, 
e receives—his pas- 
anger still having fool- 
sh qualms—five times 
he legal fare. With a 
Jack face he demands 
umshaw and is genu- 
aely shocked when this 
srefused. He has five 
ours’ pay for one 
our’s work, but he 
vould have preferred, 
ne gathers, to receive 
he legal fare, followed 
y a bit of cumshaw 
shen he asked it. He 
; a stickler for ortho- 
oxy. He mopes off 
ith the air of one 
those whole day has 
een spoiled. 

We have traversed 
ome of Singapore’s 
veliest thoroughfares, 
bserving its shades of 
uman color, its fash- 
ns of turban and its 
10des of hair and beard 
or gentlemen’s wear; 
he womanly coifed 
‘amils and Madrasis, 
ith long hair knotted 
t the back—from the 
ear indeterminate of 
ex, from the front, 
picene; the Bengali 
ikh in his tea-cozy 
urban, his fierce black 
rhiskers like an explo- 
ion beneath it; an ex- 
uisite from some outer island who has pounded shell, 
urned it for a bleach and gone flash with ginger hair. We 
ave passed Chinese restaurants exhaling a brazen cheer- 
ilness of beaten gongs and a riot of cooking smells. We 
now they mean food; but, like Chinese music, the scale 
3so different. We have noted the clubrooms of the Mutual 
rood-Welfare Pig Roasters Association, and remarked 
he wares of the Great Prosperity Furniture Company; 
re have beheld a beautiful singing girl named Silver Eagle, 
nd, having heard her sing, consider her name to have 
een thoughtfully chosen; we have caught the bedizened 
ign of Hoo Fong Form Shanghai, Special Washerman, and 
arried at a temple of chance where the suave croupier of 
n unfamiliar game urged “Ten dollars you bet it, a hun- 
red dollars you get it.’”” We have memorized Lee Gwang 
loo, High Toned Coffee Parlor, and Lien Joe Pie, Best 
mly Liquor Restaurant. 
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The Brushwood Boys in Action 


-T IS the Sikh policeman whose colors fade last from the 
- picture. He is tall and straight and of a terrifying aspect. 
een close, his face is of softly rounded contours; but these 
re redeemed from girlishness by the ambush of reckless 
lack whiskers. Surely they are invincible whiskers, and 
o human being has ever appeared to be quite so terrible. 
'o the Chinese, who are short and beardless, these police 
re ones to be obeyed in their lightest whim. The Amer- 
"ans try to guess if they would be as devastating in a 
“up as the whiskers promise. 
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A bet is offered by one 
skeptic—who refers to them 
as Brushwood Boys—that 
they would not be. He reads 
his reasons from a newspaper 
under the heading Grave 
Steamer Fracas. On a Can- 
ton River boat the No. 1 
Sikh watchman accidentally 
knocked over a stool on 
which a Chinese passenger 
had placed a cup of tea. The 
latter upbraided the terrible 
Sikh for spilling hot tea on 
his foot, whereupon the 
black fiend lost his temper, 
and picking up the stool, 
pounded it on the deck until 
he broke it. He then left, 
with a threat to the offend- 
ing passenger that he would 
get help; but returned a 
moment later, intrepidly 
alone, though armed with a 
stick. The passenger 
promptly bombarded him 


with two tea bowls and fragments of the wrecked stool, 
“Call of which found their mark, the last missile knocking 
off the Sikh’s turban and causing him to lose his balance. 


A Street Corner in Hong-Kong 


The Indian then blew his whistle, in answer to which the 
other guards appeared with their arms.’ The No. 1 guard, 
thus reénforced, struck at the offender with his stick; but 


the latter “‘snatched it from 
the watchman’s hand and 
delivered a blow which 
winded him.’’ Recovering, 
the watchman took a re- 
volver from his belt and 
“brandished it in a threaten- 
ing manner.” 

At this the ‘“‘Chinese 
rowdy retired to the steer- 
age,’ whereupon all the In- 
dian watchmen drew their 
revolvers and flourished 
them so that ‘‘several pas- 
sengers became so panic- 
stricken that they had to be 
held in their places.”’ 

“Didn’t I tell you?” de- 
mands the American as he 
concludes the saga. ‘‘And 
look at that pair!’’ Two of 
the tallest, blackest bearded 
Sikhs in the Malay Archi- 
pelago saunter by, affection- 
ately hand in hand. ‘‘One 
New York cop,”’ he resumes, 
“not over five feet ten. and 


with not a whisker on his map, could do any five of these 
lads with his bare hands.” 

We promise to have an Olympic Games committee take 
this up. 

A card is brought—‘“‘ Mr. Mortimer, License First Class 
Guide; Curios, Dryclinig, Live Panthers, Sightseeings, 
etc.”” Mr. Mortimer wears European dress, but is maduro 
in tint. He says our trip will not be complete without a 
visit to the palace of the Sultan of Johore, and he knows the 
sultan so intimately that any friends he may introduce will 
be assured a cordial reception. He rather plants an in- 
ference that the sultan is counting on us and will be vexed 
if we neglect him. So we go to the palace of the Sultan of 
Johore, guided by Mr. Mortimer. It is a splendid palace, 
built in the style of and furnished with the princely mag- 
nificence that rendered the better hotels of Long Branch so 
attractive in the early 80’s. The sultan is out, after all; 
nor can we blame him as we regard his apartments, but his 
prime minister and the commander in chief of his army 
unbend to show us the wealth of royal center tables, um- 
brella holders, hatracks and knives and forks of real silver. 


Chinese Cut-Ups of Singapore 


R. MORTIMER, whose honorarium was to include all 

tips, tries to put off the prime minister and the com- 
mander in chief with a fifty-cent gratuity. They scornfully 
cast it at his feet because at least two dollars was expected. 
Mr. Mortimer thoughtfully picks up the spurned trifle and 
we go back to Singa- 
pore. Here Mr. Mor- 
timer says that an 
unsurpassed mah-jongg 
factory is owned by one 
of his best friends, from 
whom he believes he 
can cajole a permission 
for us to view it. We 
tell him we can imagine 
nothing at the moment 
that would be less in- 
teresting. We would 
as soon think of watch- 
ing mah-jongg played 
or of purchasing one of 
his live panthers. 

We read a fresh as- 
sortment of misdoings 
by Chinese roughs, 
ranging from foul mur- 
der to reckless driving. 
We are disturbed by 
this now familiar note 
in the day’s news. We 
are convinced, how- 
ever, that the Singa- 
pore Chinese have 
learned their bad ways 
since they came here. 
Has not every Amer- 
ican long known that 
this race is staunchly 
honest and law- 
abiding? Do not all 
Japanese banks employ 
Chinese cashiers for 
this very reason? But 
from the tough way 


these Singapore Chinese act you might think they were 
white people. We shall move on to Hong-Kong, where the 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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HE big mis- 
take made by 
Matilda Uf- 


fing was in sending 
Augustus for the 
green paint that 
evening. At four 
o’clock Emmy 
Tutz phoned she 
simply must see 
Matilda, because 
she was to leave 
the next .day for 
the summer and 
she did want to 
knit gores in under 
the arms of the 
sweater she meant 
to make, and this 
was positively the 
only chance to 
have Miss Matty 
show her how to do 
it. Miss Matilda 
thought rapidly as 
she faced the tele- 
phone. 

“Dear me!’’ she 
thought. ‘‘And 
she’ll have on that 
new blue dress, 
and her hair mar- 
celed, and those 
gray silk stock- 
ings, and she’ll 
look so bright and 
youngish over 
school being out! 
What can I. do 
with Augustus? 

“Oh, my dear ” she said into the telephone. 

Then suddenly she thought of the back fence and how 
wistfully Augustus had said, quite often of late, that it 
needed paint. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said to Miss Emmy, “‘I’ll be so de- 
lighted to have you come over after dinner. About eight? 
Yes, do!” 

That was better, Miss Matilda thought, than saying 
“Oh, my dear! But I’m so sorry ——’”’ She could, of 
course, have said she had to go over to Mrs. Ellerberry’s. 
Mrs. Ellerberry had asked her to run over that evening if 
she had nothing else to do; but it was better to know, 
rather completely, what Emmy’s plans were. She could, 
at dinner, suggest to Augustus that he certainly ought to 
paint the back fence, and he—poor thing—would jump at 
the chance, and then she could send him to the village 
to get the paint. She could get him off by five minutes to 
eight and then get rid of Miss Emmy before he returned, and 
that would be all right; and it did seem to work beautifully. 

At dinner, Miss Matilda, sitting graciously large at her 
end of the table, said to Augustus in her full rich voice, 
“Augustus, I do think, since you have decided to stay at 
home this vacation, that you ought to paint the back 
fence.” 

Augustus, sitting rather bent over his plate, looked up at 
Matilda with a quick jerk of eager delight. There was 
nothing in the world he liked better than painting things, 
and nothing Matilda was more opposed to letting him do, 
unless it was letting him marry Emmy Tutz. As a painter 
Augustus was really awful. He was childish about it. He 
was one of those men who know they can paint without 
getting paint on themselves, and who always do. If, for 
example, Augustus was permitted to do a little painting on 
Saturday afternoon, he would insist it was not necessary to 
change into old clothes, because he only meant to do a 
little painting. Then, as soon as he got to the shed, he 
would open the can of paint and spill some on his shoes. 
He would then wipe the paint from his shoes with an old 
rag and put the rag on a box and lean his elbow on the rag 
and paint his elbow. By the time he had mixed the paint 
well and had painted a while Augustus would have paint 
on his shirt, on his collar, in his hair, back of his ears and in 
seventeen places on his suit. 

The next morning, that being Sunday, Augustus would 
dress for church; and while waiting for Matilda he would 
go out to see how the paint was drying. There would be 
one or two places that needed just a touch of paint and 
Augustus would carefully open the paint can. To do this 
he would take two clean rags and hold the can with one 
while he lifted the lid with the other. Then he would wrap 
one of the rags cautiously around the handle of the paint- 
brush lest he get even the slightest smudge of paint on his 
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The Bandit Dropped the Automatic and Pawed Comically in the Air for an Instant, as a Tortoise Paws When Turned on its Back 


hands. The brush would then slip out of the rag and fall 
in the can of paint, causing it to splash on his shoes, trous- 
ers, wrists and face; but in grasping for the falling brush 
Augustus would upset the can of paint and hasten to find 
a piece of flat cardboard to scoop up the paint, and ten 
minutes later Miss Matilda would find Augustus practi- 
cally paddling in paint; so to speak, swimming in it. Paint 
behaves that way for some men. 

Of course Augustus was always contrite after such an 
experience; but at heart he never did understand that 
something similar happened every time he touched paint. 
Each time he supposed he had had a rare and unfortunate 
accident of a sort that would never happen to him again. 

It was more cruel of Matilda to prohibit Augustus from 
painting, because painting was the only thing Augustus 
believed he did at all well. He was a rather thoroughly 
discouraged and disillusioned man. At forty-five he was 
wearing a short little billy-goat beard because Matilda had 
so often said he must be careful not to get into temptation, 
since a man with such a weak chin was practically lost if he 
ever let himself be tempted. The beard hid the chin from 
others, but Augustus knew it was the same old chin. He 
knew, too, that he was a failure, and that but for Matilda 
there was no telling what might have become of him. 
Without Matilda, the gutter was the very highest he could 
have expected to have reached by this time, he was con- 
vineed. She practically told him so. 

Perhaps it was because Augustus was a baby when Ma- 
tilda was entering womanhood that he had come to look 
upon her wisdom with awe, and perhaps it was because Ma- 
tilda had no husband or children that she ruled Augustus so 
sternly; but Emmy Tutz had something to do with this 
latter. As aschool-teacher, Emmy Tutz had developed no 
little bossiness herself, and for almost twenty years Ma- 
tilda had dreaded Emmy’s possible acquisition of Augustus. 

“‘ Augustus is exactly the sort of dependent creature to 
fall in love with a pushing, masterful woman like Emmy 
Tutz,’’ Matilda said to herself more than once. ‘I must 
do what I can to see that Augustus does not fall into her 
clutches.” 

In twenty years of seeing that Augustus did not fall into 
Emmy Tutz’s clutches, poor Augustus had to be taught 
that when Matilda snapped her fingers he must sit up and 
beg. For more than twenty years he went back and forth 
to his work in the city—he was an assistant bookkeeper— 
and never so much as thought of calling his soul his own. 
Matilda, large and full-breasted and high-headed, a queenly 
woman, told Augustus when he needed a new suit and what 
color to get and how much to pay for it. She wore him 
down to dark green ties and plain black socks. She told 
him what his religion could be, and which was the proper 
political party; and when she said, ‘Augustus, I think 
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your hair nee 
cutting,” he we) 
and had it cut. 

In his early day| 
he had thought. | 
Emmy Tutz | 
great deal. F| 
had liked hi 
looks. For on) 
thing, Emmy Tu 
was one of the fe 
women not tall 
than Augustu_ 
and in her ear 
days she had ofté 
seemed to listen | 
things Augusti 
said without shoy 
ing impatience} 
and, indeed, wit| 
interest. Of la! 
years Emmy hz 
grown muc 
stouter, so th: 
she was almost :| 
wide as she wi 
tall; but she cou) 
still give August 
asort of dull shop: 
less feeling, an| 
Matilda knew i) 
With other me| 
and women A1| 
gustus was no) 
merely meek an! 
subdued; bu 
when he had bee| 
seeing Emmy h 
came home dé 
pressed and sat 
and Matilda was wise enough to know that this mear 
something. She feared it meant that, if he dared, Augustu| 
would like to change masters, and she knew that wit| 
Emmy it was getting to be now or never. She was afraid (| 
Emmy. She had a rather correct idea that Emmy, if sh| 
had half a chance, might steal Augustus. | 

For years one of Matilda’s most important activities ha) 
been to slide between Augustus and Emmy on every occ! 
sion, to inculcate in Augustus the idea that he was not i) 
any way fitted to be a husband, and to do this by keepin 
him thinking he was not much good for anything at al 
She had succeeded admirably, and now she saw throug | 
Emmy’s knit sweater as easily as through a pane of clea| 
glass. In a thousand years Emmy Tutz would never kni_ 
a sweater, and Matilda knew it. The expressed desire t| 
know how to widen the underarm of a sweater was a met 
excuse to come to the house and have Augustus see th’ 
neat Tutz ankles in gray silk stockings. L 

“T think, Augustus,” Miss Matilda said, ‘a half gal 
of paint will be enough to get at first. If you happe i 
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step in the can and upset it ——” { 
“Yes, Matilda,” Augustus said meekly, for the last ¢ai 
he had stepped in had been a full gallon. ae 


“You'll have plenty of time to get more,’’ she said. | 

This meant that, as Augustus was beginning his f 
night of vacation that evening, he would have abunde 
time to buy paint. 

“And I think you had better get a new paintbrush | 
think you can get one that will do well enough for seven 
five cents. I don’t think it will be necessary to pay more 
Seventy-five cents, to my mind, is enough to pay for: 
paintbrush. And get one about three inches wide, Au 
gustus. If the first shop does not have a paintbrush thre! 
inches wide for seventy-five cents, don’t let them talk you 
into buying one for more. They’ll try to. I’m telling you 
this for your own good.” 

“Yes, Matilda,” said Mr. Uffing. 

“And I want you to get French-green color. na 
green is the color the fence was, and I liked it. Don’t ge 
any other color. If the first shop don’t have French green 
don’t let them persuade you to take anything else. - Re 
member that, will you, Augustus?” 

“Yes; French green. -I’ll remember that, Matilda. 1 

“And while you are in the village you can get me a copy 
of Favorite Styles. It will be sixty cents. And don’t ge 
Cream of the Modes instead. That’s seventy-five cents 
and I don’t like it half as well. They’ll try to sell it to you 
instead, because they make more profit on it; but don’ 
take it. I want Favorite Styles. Can you remember that 
Augustus?”’ q 

“Yes; Favorite Styles, sixty cents,’’ said Augustus. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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accused had listened with patience to the 
ong wrangling speeches of the prosecution and the 


efense. He now rose to his feet, and in a meek 
asked the judge for permission to say a few 
ishimself. ‘‘Not in denial,” he explained, ‘“‘not in 
pation or even excuse, but simply for the sake of clear 
erstanding. I owe it to you, your honor, my judge, to 
faithful attorney sitting here by my side, to the learned 
itleman for the People who so eloquently has clamored 
‘my neck, to the gentlemen of the jury who so soon are to 
po e of the neck, to the sympathetic audience crowding 
. court room and following with such intelligence the 
ate over said disposal of said neck—I say I owe it to all 
veand to the world at large to make it very clear just by 
at chain of psychological processes I should have come 
the—er—regrettable gesture which has brought me 
'e, in the bosom of this distinguished company.” 
No one, not even the attorney for the People, having 
sred objection—probably because this case was one so 
pably hopeless that no word could possibly do anything 
t make it worse—the accused went on, standing simply 
‘ore the judge, his hands crossed over his middle, his 
ech gradually gaining in directness as he traveled away 
m the contagion of the swollen verbiage which for days 
i swirled in torrents about his weakening brain. 
‘Looking back, your honor—and gentlemen of the 
y—looking back as a wearied and rather astonished 
veler looks back at the road he has traveled, I see all 
) clearly that at the beginning of it all, at the foot of the 
y winding up to the final catastrophe, lies the fact that 
am one of those singular animals and unfortunate 
atures commonly known as an idealist. 
‘J am, your honor, one of those queer—er—birds. I 
. one of those ever uncomfortable creatures who sees 
it which is round only to wish it square, who never 
sceives that which is square without wishing it might be 
md, and who, coming into contact with anything both 


‘We Were Young, and it Was Spring. 
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round and square, is immediately taken with a violent and 
nostalgic yearning for the austere and cool purity of the 
simple straight line. 

“There are, your honor—and gentlemen of the jury—on 
this earth two kinds: Those who take the said earth as it 
is, and proceed to enjoy it as it is, carving out for them- 
selves huge roasts, pouring into themselves ale by the vat, 
and laughing enormously at small bad jokes; and those 
who cannot accept the earth as it is, and who, possessed 
of some cruel and restless imp, live in continuous torture 
of what is, tormented with an itch for vast and impossible 
corrections. I am, your honor—and gentlemen of the 
jury—of the latter.” E 

He paused, unable to conceal a pardonable pride in the 
success of this peroration. 

“Your honor, I should like to describe by an example the 
strength in me of this deplorable trait. It is this: Even in 
the moments of my first love for the gentle being who was 
to become later Exhibit Number One, even in that period 
of supreme exaltation when a man’s most glaring faults 
are apt to be in abeyance, or at least considerably con- 
cealed, even then an unconscious gesture of mine would 
reveal the fact that in the paragon who so raised my being 
and my soul, I was already discovering something I wished 
otherwise. 

“The gesture, your honor, was this. We were, I must 
explain, terribly in love. We were young, and it was spring. 
It was my first big love—it has remained, in fact, the only 
one—and it was also, so I was being assured, the first big 
love of Exhibit Number One ——”’ 

“But,” said the judge, interrupting, ‘‘let us be clear. I 
assume that by this phrase, Exhibit Number One—and 
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It Was My First Big Love’’ 


this is a grossly inaccurate use of it—you refer to your 
first victim, your wife.” 

“‘T had hoped,” said the accused, squirming a little 
before this brutal frankness, ‘‘to be allowed the use of 
this euphemism.” 

“And for your second victim, your sister-in-law, what 
turn of phrase?’’ the judge curiously asked. 

“T should like to use the term Exhibit Number Two,” 
said the accused modestly. 

The judge considered a moment, then acted with magna- 
nimity and understanding. ‘‘Far be it from me,” he said, 
“to violate your sense—natural, after all—of delicacy; or 
to add to your other troubles too close an insistence upon 
a precise legal phraseology. It is understood, then. When 
you say Exhibit Number One you mean your wife and 
first alleged victim; when you speak of Exhibit Number 
Two you are referring to your sister-in-law and alleged 
second victim.” 

“T thank you,” said the accused, and resumed his dis- 
course. “I was speaking,”’ he said, “‘of a gesture of mine 
which even in the ecstatic moments of my first love for 
Exhibit Number One showed how deeply rooted was in 
me this fault of which I accuse myself, this vice of idealism. 

““We were, as I have said, terribly in love. It was 
spring, and in the fashion of lovers we were wont to take 
our love out among the lanes, the brooks, the hills, the 
woods, the flowers and the birds; and, also as is the 
fashion of lovers, apt to linger in nooks snugly, retired, 
and lone. During these—er—stationings I came to note 
a peculiar habit into which I had fallen. As I caressed the 
girl I loved, your honor, my hand, passing slowly through 
the lovely and perfumed tresses of her beautiful hair, or, 
with light finger tips tracing the delicious modeling of her 
half-closed eyes, every now and then took a small leap 
downward and, alighting on her little nose, gave it a 
tender but very firm tweak from the right to the left. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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HERE are 
times when 
the rich feel 


poorer than any 
poor man ever felt. 
The day laborer 
out of a job, be- 
coming aware of 
hunger gnawing at 
his vitals, draws 
his belt up a hole 
or two and belches 
as if he had had a 
meal. He suffers, 
of course, but only 
from the neck 
down. Now the 
rich man in like 
case suffers from 
the neck up. A 
band of worry 
clamps itself 
around his cra- 
nium and fate 
tightens it with a 
thumbscrew. Here 
is suffering of alto- 
gether another 
sort, and it raises 
particular jinks 
with the entire 
cosmography of 
human affairs. 
Trouble that be- 
gins and ends in 
the stomach is 
almost invariably 
individualistic; 
trouble that be- 
gins at the top 
knows no end be- 
cause it plays no 
favorites; it withholds everybody’s happiness at the source. 

Such were the thoughts that darkened Mr. Trumper 
Bromleigh’s brow as he declared to his small but select 
clerical force that it could take a week’s holiday at home 
instead of in the office. Things were bad in the Street and 
worse for Trumper in his capacity as decapitator of two- 
point profits. As far as the mind’s eye could reach, there 
were neither modest profits nor spectacular losses; there 
was just stagnation, rapidly growing a green scum. The 
most extraordinary development in the history of the 
Stock Exchange had come from nobody knew where and 
had been growing fungi on the field of battle for weeks 
before anyone recognized it as identical with the pestilence 
which had struck Manhattan north of Forty-two—namely, 
the shoppers’ strike. 

Trumper was a very wealthy man, he knew he was rich, 
but for some days a feeling of destitution and impending 
disaster had been growing apace and was rapidly approach- 
ing that point where the despised nickel takes on the pro- 
portions of a double eagle. Many a man comes to the 
crossroads where he says “I must economize’’; but true, 
Simon-pure worry begins when he asks himself ‘‘How 
economize on nothing?”’ 

When the gloom first began to settle on Wall Street 
Trumper was the blithest of its denizens and smilingly 
settled back to reap the reward of his conservative career. 
His checking account happened to be unusually plethoric; 
he was neither short nor long on any important item; the 
bonds he held, though not in the cowardly class of tax- 
immune fours, were at least in solid issues which might 
sink but would surely come back. What was more, he did 
not hold them on margin; he owned them. He was in ex- 
cellent shape to close up shop and make several hundred 
thousand dollars by simply stepping on a boat and sailing 
for the Karakash. That he did not do so was due entirely 
to the fact that the writing on the wall was in such excep- 
tionally large letters that he could not read the words. 

The first thing that happened to disturb his winning 
smile was a touch for cash by three men, one after the 
other, none of whom had he ever before known to borrow. 
His code in such matters was a simple one; it was his prin- 
ciple never to refuse a first request. This system involved 
occasional losses, which his mental index promptly trans- 
formed into sources of lasting profit; according to fulfill- 
ment or betrayal, the borrower became a footrule wherewith 
to measure every interest with which he was connected. 
After these casual applicants entered Hilary Pell with 
good but unmarketable collateral and a pressing need 
for a round hundred thousand. Then came an interlude of 
lesser accommodations, followed by Magyar Williams. 
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“Safety Blades,’’ She Murmured Meaningly. 


, 


“Trumper,”’ said Magyar, ‘‘you’re a director on the 
board of Equi-International Trust Company.”’ 

“Really?” said Trumper without immediate interest. 
“T’d forgotten it.” 

“By inheritance,” pursued Magyar. ‘‘You’ve never 
drawn down a fee for a board-meeting attendance; but 
you’re going to. As far as I’m concerned, you’re the key 
director, and your vote is going to decide whether I get 
two millions to tide me over.” 

“Two millions!’”’ murmured Trumper; 
pause, ‘‘And if you don’t get it, Magyar?” 

Williams handed him a typewritten slip and explained 
that the concerns enumerated would go under with him. 
It was an argument that admitted of but one answer. Too 
many people in too many walks of life would be hurt by so 
general a catastrophe. Trumper had an ethical mind of the 
clearest water, honest and yet endowed with the cutting 
edge of a white diamond. He perceived that it was not 
merely a matter of saving his friend, Magyar Williams; 
and promptly though gravely he shouldered the responsi- 
bility. 

“T will vote for the accommodation,” he said curtly. 

Magyar gave him a quizzical look, kept his hands in his 
pockets and otherwise refrained from vain protestations of 
gratitude. 

“T hope we all keep our heads the way you keep yours— 
on top,” he remarked as he arose to go. He paused and 
then continued. “‘Two millions seems a lot, Trumper, but 
a loan for well over ten times that amount changed hands 
this morning as between banks. If it hadn’t, two inter- 
esting developments would have resulted. I wouldn’t have 
dared come to you, and incidentally several banks would 
have pulled each other down inside twenty-four hours. It 
would have been the biggest dish of scrambled eggs since 
1907.” 

“T get you, Magyar,” replied Trumper, more thought- 
ful than ever, “‘and I trust you.” 

Immediately after this significant conference there 
ensued the period when friends saw each other by appoint- 
ment only, with appointments increasingly difficult to 
arrange. Men who had money, or the reputation of com- 
manding it, dodged those who were rich in securities yet 
desperate for ready cash; even the refuge of a club became 
insecure and the card table a trap instead of earnest of sur- 
cease. And now—today—Janet had telephoned gaspingly, 
“Trumper, Pennsy has cut its dividend!’’ A pause, and 
then: ‘‘Trumper, did you hear me?” 

“Yes, Janet,” replied Trumper. He knew what her gasp 
meant, and that it was justified; inwardly he gasped him- 
self. However, he came to a decision. ‘Send me your tax 
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returns and I’]] 
that you geta 
income equal) 
last year’s.” 

‘“‘No,” 
Janet after due 
flection. “T 
wouldn’t be f| 
Fix it so thay 
get half, and 
be eternally gr; 
ful.” 1 


sort, 
Trumper as 

strode up | 
Avenue. 
why, where ;| 
when had he }} 
her? That was 
long question y| 
so many ramifi. 
tions that ey) 
time he tried } 
unravel its m}| 
thread he fou} 
himself hopeles} 
ensnarled. For| 
her aloofness, } 
knew positiv} 
that she wy 
friendly towi| 
him, and yet th» 
remained t> 
vague conscio- 
ness that sepa. 
tion had fall) 
between themw 
the soft finality { 
twilight long | 
fore the actil 
event of her le- 
ing his spacious roof for a limited one of her own. Tod, 
as on many previous occasions, he came frowningly to ! 
usual conclusion: Women are queer. i 

His attention was diverted to evidences of the shop 
strike. People did not stop to look in shop windows; tl} 
even kept to the middle of the pavement as if to avil 
temptation. Consequently one could look up an aly 
along the facades, note its extraordinary emptiness, al 
count on the fingers of one hand the prospective purchase 
for a block or two ahead, who ventured to cross it. Ith 
become vulgar to wear anything new; ‘“‘last year” ¥ 
written on every hat, every overcoat, every muffler, and} 
the creases of almost every boot. Nevertheless, wt} 
Trumper came to his jeweler’s he turned in under thei 
pulse which had led him to think of Janet as a good s¢ 
He did not give himself credit for the subconscious delice 
which urged him to send her a present so she might 1) 
suspect that he himself was absurdly strapped; but 1} 
unspoken thought was there. 

To his surprise the tiers upon tiers of cases of gems Wi 
not deserted. Under no conditions had he ever seen thi 
crowded, but it seemed that this place was normal ir 
time of abnormality, clinging unexpectedly to its avere) 
quota of shoppers who meant business. The impressi 
was strong enough to make him pause at the rep 
counter and ask to have his watch adjusted. 

“How is it,’ he asked casually, “that the current ha) 
times appear to have passed you by?” 

The adjuster screwed his magnifying glass into his €} 
and prepared to correct an error of thirty seconds | 
Trumper’s timepiece. 

“Well, sir,” he murmured, ‘it’s this way. We doi! 
have hard times—not noticeably. They were eliminat 
for us at the beginning of things when ‘male and femi| 
created He them.’”’ 

Suddenly the sweet impulse to buy Janet a presé| 
turned sour. Trumper took his watch, thrust it into ] 
pocket without the usual instinctive comparison with t 
chronometer on the counter, and left the shop. He we 
dered what had happened to him, and presently foul) 
that his distaste for the jeweler’s had expanded into d 
taste for the Avenue in general. He deflected to the rig) 
at Forty-third and again at Forty-fifth Street, annoyed || 
the clanging of the surface cars. As he was about to pz 
Paho’s the door opened and he heard the auctionee 
voice, inexplicably irascible and imbued with a sort 
furious haste. { 

Trumper’s curiosity was aroused. He entered and fou 
that a huge forced sale of rugs and carpets was under wa 
The group of bidders was small, and professional in ‘ 


\ 
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proportion for those famous rooms. The crawling, 
e buyers belonged for the most part to that division 
‘comprises the harpies of commerce—people who 
nze their lives so as to have cash in hand when even 
4 has deserted their betters; who buy only when the 
ng nails of unfortunate possessors have been worn to 
eeding quick. Fabrics which only a few months be- 
sould have started off with a round thousand offered 
snatter of course were being knocked down at between 
,nd two hundred dollars. 
ytantly Trumper realized what had happened to the 
eer, Faced with an inexorable command to sell 
jut reserve to the highest bidder, he was weeping in- 
eid his,unseen tears were creeping into his voice. 
y; made him irascible was despair, and what made his 
r; and hammer fall with Gatling-gun rapidity was 
knowledge of what he was up against. Since 
nhter was to be the order of the day, then let his motto 
‘Get it over.’ The difference between his suffering 
{frumper’s was that Trumper was not obliged to go 
«gh with the agony. As he backed toward the door he 
ji: feeling of release, of awakening from a nightmare, 
of hearing a small voice say, ‘‘You poor fool, you 
' have to fall up to the top of the Woolworth Building 
+, don’t want to.” He turned on his heel, but as he did 
‘ew method and tone swelled through the auctioneer’s 
eration. 
‘fentlemen,’’ he said, “‘this is not just Lot No. 278. We 
here a bloom from a growth that predates Chris- 
iy; an example come to the auction block of a handi- 
‘porn before history and which lives on, owing nothing 
‘odern science or invention. . Something, gentlemen, 
‘ag has been in contact with generations upon genera- 
| of soiled people, and still remains pure. Don’t think 
merely as a museum piece. Think of it as eternal 
‘ty, snared long ago by 
mt hands, and threatened 
y with the fate of a street- 
er.” 
tive hundred!’ shouted 
iaper. ; 
ere was a startled silence; 
a faint sneer began to curve 
ll lip here and there. The 
ioneer tapped his hammer, 
it down, drew out a large 
{kerchief and proceeded to 
his sweating brow. 
Sold,’ he said placidly; 
his eye brightened as he 
‘inued conversationally, 
>, Bromleigh, you have done _ 
othafavor. I give you my 
onal guaranty that you will 
offered two thousand for 
* purchase before another 
‘is out, and that you will 
be interested.’”’ He turned 
he attendants and barked, 
ing on the next lot.” 
clerk approached Trumper. 
all I arrange to have the 
sent to your house, Mr. 
mleigh?’’ 
No; not to the house,’’ he 
vered. ‘‘Tothestudio. But 
-aminute. I wish you would 
e it taken to one of the side 
ns first. I—well—I want to 
abet.” 
ive minutes later Trumper 
alone with his purchase, 
ch had been cast over a 
1p of chairs, obscuring them 
erits negligent folds. Within 
room there was stillness, 
tly accented by the staccato 
e of the distant auctioneer. 
side, just beyond the huge 
anse of the plate-glass win- 
, @ gusty winter wind had 
en and was chasing rubbish 
and down the street. 
mper straddled a chair, 
ed his arms on its back and 
ed at the rug. 
t was at one and the same 
e the most quiescent and 
ent object he had ever be- 
1. The longer he looked, the 
e did he wish to look; the 
per his gaze, the more pro- 
nd the invitation to those 
fers of sight which reside 
ind the physical eye. There 
/ no violence of color or of 
trast, only the soft perpet- 
ion of a yision, dreamed long 


ago and far away—an element elusive and yet permanent 
which had lent winged words to the mouth of a mere auc- 
tioneer. How had he put it? Eternal beauty ensnared and 
threatened with the fate of a streetwalker. 

A faint smile began to curve Trumper’s lips even while 
his gaze remained fixed and dilated. It was the smile that 
comes only to those spirits who are capable of odd conceits 
and saving flights of faney. It had occurred to him that he 
had chanced upon the golden key to all the tales which 
have made of the magic carpet a universal legend. He was 
not absorbing, he was being absorbed; and if only he could 
let himself go, who or what could set the limits to bodily 
translation? How far might he not travel into the living 
stillness of the past? 

Then there came a no less inspiring but a soberer thought. 
In this rug he had a tangible demonstration of the thing he 
had sought to perform all his life and had never fully 
attained. Here was the definition—the very germ—of 
artistic creation; that which is built immortally by mortal 
and unknowing hands. 

He gave himself up unconsciously to a long journey. He 
saw a blistered hillside; against it, the sunbaked wall of a 
flat-roofed hut; and against the wall, beneath a crude scaf- 
fold,a primevalloom. Below, aroughroller; aboveita dull 
cotton warp, golden brown by reason of the dazzling glare, 
and suggesting a foundation as basic as earth itself. High 
up, the balls of yarn, a rare gaudy blob here and there, 
but most of them soft as the blooms in a rose garden. Most 
fascinating of all to his gaze, however, were the thin-fingered 
hands that plied against the cumbersome skeleton. 

He saw no bodies, only hands. By a magical foreshorten- 
ing of eons he saw them creep from youth to old age in the 
twinkling of an eye; one moment smooth with the oil of 
youth, the next wrinkled and dry in old age—changing 
hands, but always the same rug, making light of a lifetime 


The Girl Sank Into Her Throne, Threw Her Arms Out Upon the Littered Table and Let 


Her Head Fali Upon Them 
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though itself not yet completely born. With the passing of 
a decade, the weft shot from left to right; another ten 
years of brown-fingered painting of still music on a harp, 
and back went the weft, locking beauty in its cage. And 
always, beneath the level of the hands, a glimpse of 
grandeur, perennially hiding behind the rough roller, 
plunging into the short night of a generation or two like a 
chaste nun preparing for emergence into the joy of an 
eternal morning. 

In the end, what? This rug, this pale enduring fabric, 
with its strange power of remaining unsullied, of smiling 
across the centuries. Pressed by lips, knees and feet long 
since decayed; familiar of shrine and prayer, of castle and 
orgy; background and woof for the changing web of soiled 
humanity; victim of the mart, bought and sold, sold and 
bought—and yet retaining within itself that indestructible 
essence of purity which dwells forever within the trampled 
soul of beauty. No; not a rug—a diaphanous vision woven 
into the sombrous back drop of the ages in order that he, 
Trumper Bromleigh, might learn that creation may arise 
from the unknowing hand. ? 

He got up, sighed, buttoned his overcoat, and walked 
out in a daze through the still clamorous auction room. As 
he stepped into Forty-fifth Street an insolent gust of wind 
snatched his hat and sent it careening along an easterly 
course past the rear of the Grand Central Station. In- 
stantly things began to happen with a simultaneousness 
which defies the written word. 

First let us take up Trumper’s sensations. That he was 
annoyed goes without saying. A man who has the wrinkles 
boned out of his shoes as a part of the rhythm of daily life, 
who is the accepted arbiter within a charmed circle for the 
correct length of an overcoat or the set of a batwing 
tie, does not like to chase his hat along a crowded thorough- 
fare. Consequently hestood still for a moment of indecision, 
and in that second of hesitation 
his brain miraculously had 
ample time to review the pivotal 
event of his last adventure, when 
the wind of a September morn- 
ing had snatched and a tramcar 
had devoured a hat belonging 
to a then insignificant person 
named Sadie O’Neill, since fea- 
tured in blazing electrics as The 
Screaming Woman. 

He felt a redoubled annoy- 
ance at the turning of the tables 
of fate, but recollected that he 
was not, after all, on the Avenue, 
and forthwith set out after his 
fugitive headgear. Had he not 
once been picked as the fastest 
end on the All-American? Had 
he not been famed from ocean 
to ocean for his phenomenal 
dexterity in falling on the ball? 
Yes; but alas! years ago. 

As he started, running fast 
as it were by reminiscence, sev- 
eral other things happened. A 
boy across the street, struggling 
against the wind witha balanced 
tower of cardboard boxes, 
shouted “‘Take a taxi, mister!”’ 
and another leaned far out from 
a passing truck to add his ribald 
advice. ‘‘Naw! Get a paper 
bag and take the Subway to 
Fifty-sixt’. Hurry now. You 
ain’t runnin’!” 

Instantly Trumper had rea- 
son to believe that the boy was 
right. A girl with skirts held 
well above her twinkling knees 
shot past him as if he were 
standing still. 

The sardonic cop guarding 
the traffic as it came rushing 
down the spillway around the 
station tried to stop her and 
failed. Trumper, alarmed and 
entranced, came to a full stop, 
stared, opened his mouth to 
shout, then closed it, realizing 
that no yell of his could catch 
up with current events. The 
policeman blew a panicky blast 
on his whistle, wheels slid and 
spun, brakes screeched and 
drivers swore while through 
the thick of the commotion 
flashed slim amber legs and a 
high bright head. She caught 
up with the hat, scooped it into 
her arms without changing her 
stride, and shot to safety on the 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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ing amusement belt reflects a lurid glow; and 

sober suburbanites across the river, entertain- 
ing guests out on the porch with after-dinner coffee, 
point to it, not without pride, and 
remark, ‘‘See that light? That’s 
the Great White Way.” The police 
call it Jazzmania, Souseland, the 
Suckers’ Paradise. Old-fashioned 
preachers—and there are a few 
of them left—eall it Babylon, the 
harlot with garlands in her hair, 
sitting enthroned in sin. Poets 
call it Bagdad on the Subway, the 
Street of a. Million Lights, the 
Mecca of Lonely Souls, the Port 
of Missing Girls. 

Loosely speaking, it is the 
theatrical district, the cabaret and 
dance-club district, the congested 
center of night life, with its sinister 
fringe of vice and crime, in the 
great foreign city of New York. 
This particular police district, 
with a cosmopolitan population 
of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, contains one hundred and 
four theaters, seventy-nine hotels, 
innumerable cabarets, restaurants 
and night clubs, boasts two hun- 
dred miles of streets, and is 
described by the guardians of 
the law as the busiest spot in 
the world. 


\ NIGHT, the sky above that dazzling, glitter- 


Night Club Life 


N BROADWAY, the big ali- 

mentary canal, so to speak, 
which feeds this whole region, 
vivid garish lights begin to bloom 
forth close on the heels of sun- 
down. Ten thousand electrical 
advertising signs, using a million 
incandescent lamps in screaming 
reds and greens, dazzle and stun 
the eye; names of famous or near- 
famous theatrical stars flower bril- 
liantly in framed bulbs; and above 
the tops of the buildings, pricked 
out in jeweled lights, grotesque 
landscapes, cows, kittens, and 
stagy old gents smoking ciga- 
rettes, hands suspended in midair, 
like tawdry chromos, invisibly 
thumb-tacked against the soft 
velvet backdrop of night. Here, in 
low-ceiled stifling basements, in 
lofts, in former stables, ex- 
gambling dens and sumptuous 
damask-draped dance ateliers, 
bootlegging kings, gamblers, the 
nouveau riche, the restless, the 
lonely, the neurotic, rub shoulders 
with members of the sporting and 
criminal fraternity and joggle one 
another in the dance. 

Into the restricted area of this white-light amusement 
belt rushes nightly a vast turbulent tide of seething 
humanity; they come by train, by luxurious limousine, 
by taxi, street car or on foot; rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man, thief, harlot, bootlegger, fragile little night moth 
flying into the flame, together with the regular night fol- 
lower, steeped in debauchery and crime. There is, of 
course, the normal, ordinary evening surge into the 
theaters; but the real night life of the dance clubs and 
cabarets does not begin until after the theaters are closed. 
Most of the cabarets put on what they call a midnight 
show, which actually makes its appearance close to one 


o’clock. After which the real hot time begins, mounts 


steadily and continues until four or five o’clock, when the 
last prowling nighthawk taxi driver has sought his downy, 
and the stars far above that hectic glow pale out and dawn 
touches with exquisite rosy fingers the horizon of a new 
day. 

In most of these cabarets and night clubs of high or low 
degree there has existed a flagrant evasion of the Federal 
prohibition laws. Flasks are more often out of hip poekets 
than in. Bus boys scurry to and fro with trays of slop- 
ping beverages which leave an unmistakable alcoholic 
taint on the air. Head waiters flourish wine lists and ask 
you what you will have with smiling assurance and aplomb. 
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** High or Low, Rich or Poor, Well Dressed or Shabby, They Come to These Places and are Trimmed” 


The dancing, as the hours wane, becomes vulgar and sen- 
sual, the tips more generous; the negro jazz band blares 
more stridently; the laughter of restless, neurotic women 
and young girls intent on seeing “‘life’’ sounds hysterical 
and high-pitched; men’s eyes look glazed; they reel 
slightly as, at the close of the dance in the stifling, sur- 
charged atmosphere, they sink heavily into their chairs at 
the ringside tables; lecherous old satyrs and scalp hunters 
gaze avidly at girls’ white shoulders or bend forward 
eagerly to view the opulent charms of a Hawaiian hula 
dancer—a mulatto girl from up Harlem way. The scene, 
with its cheap, sensational decorations, the crashing band, 
the vulgar dancing, the stifling air compounded of alco- 
holic emanations, cheap perfumes and stale tobacco smoke 
and the thinly veiled sensuality which underlies it all, 
grips one by the throat. 

In this district the police inspectors have an arduous 
time; they are under constant fire, charged with lax 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. But the salient fact is 
that the sentiment of New York City is overwhelmingly 
wet; public opinion is against prohibition. Even when the 
police make arrests, judges and juries will often not con- 
vict—on the plea of insufficient evidence. One inspector of 
this district testified at his trial that the Federal authorities 
had granted only nine injunctions when he called for four 


the prominent cabarets. More recently a nu 
these cabarets were padlocked by the Federal 
ities—but others continue undisturbed. T 
prietors of these establishments have scouts 
tipped off in advance of an impending rai 
before the raiders break in, all the liquor i 
from the ice box, transported to another caba 
haps in the same building, under the same n 
ment, but for which no g/ 
warrant has been issued; and 
the departure of the police 
transported back again. | 
whole problem of liquor an¢ 
evasion has been deeply inva 
with the municipal and the 
eral authorities at loggerh 
each blaming the other side 
the stubborn fact remains | 
public opinion sustains the }| 
tors, and liquor—or what p 
for it—has flowed freely in 1) 
of the cabarets, though in | 
cases the establishments mai); 
what is known as a dead lij| 
divide the patrons consider’ 
be safe from those to whoi} 
drinks are to be sold. And so) 
as the city remains wet in ¢| 
ment, many evasions are bou)/ 
continue, for cabaret propri) 
are not in business for their het 
and the huge profits accrue el § 
from the sale of wet goods an | 
loose, high and wide ‘sper | 
which ensues. 


The Sucker’s Mecca 

“‘ TUT who sustains these ¢| 
rets and dance clubs? 
inquired down at police head¢ 4 
ters. 
“Of course, there is the ) 
mal, respectable city dweller |i 
drops in casually once in aj) 
out of sheer curiosity, just ti 
with his own eyes what 1) 
places are like; and there is! 
iN 
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short trip, who starts forth | 
little sight-seeing rainbow tr 
order to tell the folks back 
all about this far-famed t 
called New York night life. 
these casuals cannot conf | 
the big nucleus of steady pat 
necessary to make these cabi 
profitable. Who are the ih 
habitués? Who are these opi 
night birds who make it wi 
while for the proprietors to 
their places open until der 
Who are these heavy spencs 
When do they get up in them! 
ing—and what do they do 
they get up?” c 
“T can answer you in one word,” replied the offi 2 
“They are suckers—suckers all. High or low, ri¢ 
poor, well dressed or shabby, they are suckers; they (1 
to these places and are trimmed. They are trimme} 
the limit by the proprietors, who charge them fabu! 
prices for their food and poor liquor; they are trim? 
by the waiters, the wise guys, ex-bartenders over in! 
Tenderloin, who bleed them for enormous tips; ) 
finally they are trimmed by the bootleggers and crim’! 
who hang around such centers in order to spot their 
tims, whom they then close in upon at some other ’! 
and place. mf 
“Let us take a look at this picture of night life 1) 
the police point of view. New York in many way 
unique; it is essentially a foreign city—the Mece'' 
crooks from all over the world. We have a great pop 
tion of aliens who do not know our laws; the conge® 
city life breeds crime among the young. They see 01} 
sides wealth and they crave it for themselves. A cel 
percentage of these criminals is mixed in with every! 
ropolitan crowd. ook 
“Then there are our transients. A million transi 
come into New York each day. Think of an army am ib 
strong converging on the city from all sides, flv 
through its gates every day! Half that army is comp 
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vorkers who live outside and 
amuteintotheir work. This 

ss rarely frequents the caba- 
8, for it is composed of busy citizens who arrive in the 
ming and rush for their trains at night. The other half 
that million are out-of-town strangers who come for a 
ef sojourn—business men, buyers or birds of passage on 
‘ir way abroad. These people don’t know many people 
ithey want to see the sights. They take in the cabarets 
2ause they’re idle after business hours and have plenty of 
ie to kill. Butas a rule these are not the crazy spenders; 
xy may pretend to be gay, lavish devils and hot-blooded 
ys; but deep down, under the pretense, with few excep- 
ns, they watch out for their cash; they don’t dive in 
ndly over their heads, and to peel off a ten-spot for a 
sual tip would never enter their maddest dreams. So 
2 cabarets don’t grow rich on them. That’s one class. 
“The second class which frequents the cabarets are the 
rts. This gentry is composed of gamblers, bootleggers, 
ngers-on at fights, bookmakers and followers of night life 
nerally. These are heavy spenders; these are the boys 
10 tip. These fellows are all vain, and to be considered 
free spender feeds their vanity. That’s the sporting 
iss. Heavy drinkers, loose spenders, the proprietors 
d waiters dote on them.” 


The Criminal Fringe 


JE COME now to the third group which make these 
centers their hang-outs. This is the whole big fringe 

the vicious and criminal, who prey upon the foolish ones, 
10 horn in wherever crowds congregate, wherever money 
being spent, wherever they can get into contact with 
h men or well-dressed women wearing expensive jewels 
d furs. They follow the trail of these suckers as bees 
low the trail of honey down the wind. And these 
minals are willing to spend in order to get into touch 
th their prey. They may be bootleggers from our foreign 
lonies; they may be overseas crooks; they may be our 


m native blacklegs. They stick around the cabarets - 


d night clubs, and some night one of that sinister fra- 
nity notes a silly girl swathed in expensive furs and 
cked with precious gems, drinking and making a fool 
herself in company with some banker or well-known 
an about town; and the crook marks down that group 
‘ his prey. 
“There’s a fourth group which frequents these night 
ints of high and low degree. These are the people who 
ust be amused, who have no resources in themselves, 
10 hate books, music, a good play, or a quiet evening 
th friends; they are neurotic, feverish, restless, unbal- 
ced, shallow, always on the go—the type that originated 
e phrase, Where do we go from here? They must have 
citement, noise, speed, change, something to stimulate 
eir frazzled nerves. Members of this class—and they 
€ our own city dwellers as a rule—form the big central 
a the patrons who sustain these night resorts. 
times they are sumptuously gowned; sometimes all 
ey have is right on their backs; but, rich or poor, the 
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type isthe same. It is the abnor- 
mal, feverish, neurasthenic type. 
The solid, sensible, well-to-do 
class—what we call the best peo- 
ple—don’t frequent these places. 
Oh, they may look 
in on them once in 
a while; but the 
cheapness, the fla- 
grant vulgarity and 
sheer emptiness 
would bore to death 
the normal person 
of average intelli- 
gence, good breed- 
ing and good taste. 

“Nowinaddition 
to the groups I have 
named, the foot- 
loose transient with 
time to kill, the 
sport, the bootleg- 
ger, the gambler, 
the out-and-out 
crook, the neurotic 
and restless who 
swarm about these 
bright lights, there 
is also another 
class—a piteous 
class perhaps— 
which is fatally attracted 
to these places and invests 
the cheap claptrap with 
the roseate aura of ro- 
mance. These are the 
young of both sexes. 
Young women of plain and 
decent parentage come to 
New York and fondly be- 
lieve they are seeing life in 
these joints. They’ve 
heard of Greenwich Village, emancipation and a lot of 
similar bunk, and they desire to taste these things first- 
hand. 

“Well, that’s human and natural and not much harm 
is done if their bump of romance is offset by another bump 
of plain common sense. But very often it’s not. Let us 
say a girl decides to taste this mode of life; she begins to 
frequent the cabarets, to dance and smoke and drink. 
Then one of two things occurs. The first taste, with decent 
respectable background, makes her mighty sick and she 
speedily abandons her career of joy, a sadder and wiser 
girl; or else she discovers in herself an appetite for that 
kind of life and she 
keeps on. 

“The girls who 
keep on are those 
without head- 
pieces; they are 
almost without ex- 
ception vain, lov- 
ers of fine clothes, 
of ease, of excite- 
ment, of drink— 
girls with feeble 
moral stamina, 
without persever- 
ance, who hate to 
plug along on a 
daily humdrum 
job. They’re the 
type who would 
naturally slide 


downhill any- 
where, in any en- 
vironment. They 


choose the line of 
least resistance ev- 
ery time. 

“Well, a girl 
starts in this night 
life and she makes 
friends in that cir- 
cle. She doesn’t 
make friends of 
honest, hard- 
working girls and 
young men with 
responsibilities 
who have to earn 
their cash before 
they can sling it 
around. No, she 
doesn’t make 
friends like that. 
Her companions 
belong in the same 


vicious circle as herself. She has nobody to whom she can 
turn for advice—and it must be said that usually the last 
thing such a girl desires is good, honest, friendly advice. 

“In the course of time this girl, if she is pretty and 
young, achieves a protector—some rich man. He, too, is 
asucker. But that rich man is not there all the time, and 
when he is absent time hangs heavy on her hands. She 
goes out at night with friends of her circle; that circle 
widens; her protector knows nothing of this widening circle 
of hers; she keeps it carefully sub rosa. Sooner or later 
she meets a new ‘friend,’ who casts a cool appraising eye 
over her jewels, her furs and fine clothes, her limousine and 
gold-mesh purse full of bills. He decides he’ll trim her. 
If he can trim her protector at the same time, well and 
good. He works out a scheme to kill two birds with the 
same stone. He stalks that girl as a tiger stalks his quarry 
in the jungle, and when he is ready he springs. The end 
of such girls is sure.” 


They All Have the Same Disease 


“TAUNDAMENTALLY, these women night moths around 

the bright lights belong in the same category with the 
men crooks, the bootleggers, gamblers and thieves. They 
all have the selfsame disease—they won’t work. They must 
have money, for almost without exception such men and 
women are vain; they love fine clothes, jewelry, loose 
spending and stuffing themselves with rich food. But they 
won’t work for their money; they prefer to take it from 
the people who toil, and so they start in to trim honest 
folk, for whom they entertain a vast contempt. Often 
they work harder to trim others than they would have to 
at an honest job. But the point is, they don’t want to 
work honestly; they’d be ashamed to do that; but they 
are not ashamed to live on others’ earnings. At bottom, 
they are trying to get something for nothing; they think 
they can, and they think they can get away with it. Such 
men and women collect around the night resorts like a 
swarm of insects around an arc light. 

“Let me show you our crime clock, for that bears in- 
directly upon this subject. We’ve worked out, by actual 
statistics, in just what hours of the twenty-four are com- 
mitted the greatest number of major crimes—not accidents 
or misdemeanors, but major crimes. Most people still 
believe that deeds of darkness are perpetrated in the dead 
of night, in silence and solitude. Hence, upon retiring, 
they lock and double lock their doors. They are fearful in 
the dark and in the wee small hours. But that is the very 
time when, by actual statistics, they are most safe! The 
really dangerous hours when they might be justified in 
cowering are those spent out among their fellows in the 
busy traffic throngs. And why? Because at such times 
the criminal can strike his victim and make a clean getaway, 
lose himself in the crowd. Now look at this crime clock.” 

He produced a chart show- 
ing two clock dials, one A.M. 
and one P.M., each containing 
figures and crime lines. 

(Continued on Page 42) 


“They Take In the Cabarets Because They’re Idle After Business Hours 
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DRIPPING fog, thick with gloom, hung over the 
Aa auto camp. Thelma Lutz, who had spent an un- 
comfortable night owing to a misguided effort 
on the part of her father to make a bed out of cypress 
boughs, rose 
plaintively. She 
put on her clammy 
garments with a 
shiver, discarding 
the velvet smock 
which she had 
worn so effec- 
tively last night 
for one of her sis- 
ter Aggie’s flannel 
shirts. 

‘““What’s the 
use of dressing up 
around this 
Gun paseo 
gloomed. ‘‘Nota 
man in sight that 
hasn’t got at 
least six kids and 
a fat wife. Aggie 
grabbed off the 
only good-looking 
guy I’ve seen in 
camp from Iowa 
to Oregon.” 

She knelt be- 
fore a scummy 
mirror which was 
pinned to the low 
wall of the tent 
with a largesafety 
pin, and combed 
her curly hair with 
petulant jerks. 
For the first time 
in her life she 
found no pleasure 
in her own reflec- 
tion, but stuck 
out her tongue at 
it spitefully, from 
sheer angry bore- 
dom with her lot as 
a motor camper. 

Without, she 
found the rest of 
the Lutz family 
huddled around 
the iron camp 
stove. Mrs. Lutz 
reclined on the : 
rear cushion of the car, her long rakish lines somewhat 
blurred by a red sweater and a bath robe. She shifted 
a hot-water bottle every minute or two from her ear to 
her chest or her liver or her feet in an effort to localize her 
pessimism. 

“Any breakfast left, Ag?’’ Thelma asked. 

Her sister looked up from the table where she had 
spread the diversified contents of the food box, which she 
was inspecting closely. 

“JT don’t know. I’ve got my hands full. 
where!”’ 

“Serves us right for staying so long in this old camp.” 

“Why, I think it’s real nice when the sun’s out,” as- 
serted Mrs. Lutz. ‘I’m sure this selpher water is doing 
me good too.” 

“And we certainly have met some nice folks here,”’ said 
Mr. Lutz as he looked up from the pine block out of which 
he hoped to whittle a chain if he stayed here another week. 
“Take those Adamses from Peoria.’”’ He smiled over a 
pleasing memory. ‘“‘How a man could grow to be his age 
and be so plumb ign’rant of poker is more than I can 
understand. And take that family over there, alongside 
the ——” 

“Yes, take them. Take that crowd that moved in at 
three o’clock this morning with the goat on the running 
board too. Go ahead and take them all. I don’t want 
them. No one will stop you if you take them far enough 
away,’’ snapped Thelma over the cold fried potatoes. 
“And I’m not going to wash this frying pan.” 

“Why, dearie, you’re not well! You’re never cross. Take 
a swallow of that Nerveall in the yellow bottle.” 

“T’m all right, ma. I’m just sick and tired of these 
camps. I thought when we drove to California we’d meet 
a lot of swell people on the road. What fun is it for a girl, 
I’d like to know, when the men around a camp look like 
those?’’ She pointed to a group of camp fathers engaged 
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Tex Sauntered Off With a Girl on Each Arm. Westey Stared After Them, Dazed and Furious 


in pitching horseshoes. “‘Look! Overalls, shirt sleeves, 
suspenders and ragged sweaters! Lot of old scarecrows!” 

“They’re plenty good enough for me,” defended Mr. 
Lutz. 

“You're not a girl and you’re not twenty. Gee, I wish 
we'd hurry up and get to Hollywood!”’ 

“You can’t expect them to wear their best suits settin’ 
round camp.” 

“Best suits! They never had any!” 

She picked up a copy of Movie Land and a box of candy 
and climbed into the car. 

“Fine chance for a girl! 
other girls that I could die.” 

Late that afternoon Mr. Lutz sat with his tattered con- 
genials at the camp gate playing poker on the automobile 
licenses of arriving cars when a glistening flivver coupé 
drove in, so new that it was scarcely dry behind the ears. 
It had yellow silk curtains with ball fringe that. bobbed 
smartly, and it carried no visible impedimenta. From it 
emerged a youth of twenty-one who stood out among the 
camp loungers like a lily in a turnip patch, so closely had 
he followed the outing suggestions of What the Well- 
Dressed Man is Wearing: Swagger Knickers of English 
Cut. Hand-Knit Sweater Smartly Checked. Tweed Cap, 
Cut Very Full. Soft Wool Golf Stockings in a Daring 
Plaid. Now it may reasonably be presumed that the well- 
dressed man of that justly celebrated column has never 
been a motor camper, and instantly the stranger was sur- 
rounded by an awe-struck throng bursting to know who 
this bird was and where he came from. 

Mr. Lutz, remembering the grievances of his daughter, 
and also remembering that Mr. Martin, of Butte, had a 
daughter, too, acted as host. 

“See you’re from Salem, Oregon. That’s a real nice 
town.” 

“You bet it is.” 
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“My name is Lutz. I’m from Myrtle Creek, Ioy 
Meet Mr. Woods from Boise, and Mr. Riley from Te 
Hut, Indiana, and Mr. Schneider from Pennsylya 
That little man with the goatee is Ed Grigsby fy 

Bangor, Mai 
What did you 


shook hands yw, 
great vigor. T] 
he registered ¢ 
the entire depu 
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camp site. 
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Her round chi 
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vice. S 
; opened the bai 
of the car and took out a new suit of jumpers and a 3 
large chamois. Thelma sighed as the jumpers eclipsed 
splendor. ‘ " 

“He sure was a rest tothe eyes!”’ en 

The owners of the various battered automobiles 
disfigured the adjacent shrubbery watched Wesley b 
vigorous manipulation of the chamois with puzzled | 
pressions. ee. 

“You ain’t going to wipe all the dust yet the car fro 
are you?” asked Mr. Schneider of Pennsylvany. 

“‘Sure—before it sets.”’ “ 

Mr. Schneider spat to express the amazement he cou 
not word. a 

“Look out!’ snapped Wesley. ‘‘ You almost spit on 
fender then. Just hand me that can of polish, will yc 
please, mister? Thank you.” “a. 

“T guess you ain’t been on the road long, kid,” su 
gested Mr. Riley from Terry Hut. ‘‘You’ll get over the 
sanitary ideas. Ever traveled much?” 

“Not by auto,” said Wesley, a little breathless from h 
energetic polishing. ‘‘Traveled a good bit on the trai 
though. Mostly north and south. You might say I hadn 
traveled hardly any east or west.’’ 

“How far north you been? Alaska, I suppose.” 

“No; Portland.” 

“How far south?” 

“Roseburg.” : 

The circle burst into a roar. The boy rubbed on, red 1 
the ears. 

“Boy,” said Mr. Grigsby of Bangor, with worthy prid 
“just come over and have a look at my car. She’s got tl 
mud of twenty-three states dried on her. We've been e 
lecting it since last April.” 

“Look at mine too,” said Mr. Woods from Boise. 1) 
got the best collection of stickers on my windshiel 
that I’ve ever saw in any camp. Forty-seven of the 


ee and I picked every one of them right where 


“T’ye only got one so far,” said Wesley, “but it’s a 
aity. That bathing girl in the back window.” 

Sure! We've all got one like that.” 

Oh, come on back to the gate, boys. This tenderfoot 
4 learn us bad habits. I held a straight on that Cali- 
ytia ear. That beats your pair, Ed.” 

‘he unshaven cosmopolites went back to their license- 
le poker. Thelma sat in the Lutz car peeking out the rear 
jdow. Presently she saw the girl from Butte, her rival 
yalf a dozen auto camps, saunter by the little shining 
spé singing to her ukulele, adding new and undreamed-of 
jonance to the Lonesome Blues. 

‘helma called her younger sister in a low, penetrating 


e. 

cy Pickford! That kid never is around when you 
nt her. Mary P.!” 

What do you want?” 

‘Go find papa and tell him to invite that new fellow 
T to supper right away. Hurry, before Ina Martin gets 
i 

‘he youngest Lutz found her father at the gate and 
‘rrupted him in the feat of trying to decipher a number 
1a ear going by at forty miles an hour. He shook her 
laggrievedly and tried to finish his reckoning on the tail. 
‘Oh, all right, all right! I’ll come in a minute.” 
‘Thelma said to go right now; and if he’s coming, go 
yntown and buy some ice cream too.” 

‘Auto camping is hard on us men, Lutz,” Mr. Riley 
amiserated. ‘‘Seems like the women keep us running 
ry minute. I just set my old girl down hard this morn- 
. ‘Look here, ’s’ I, ‘the woodpile’s right over there not 
re’n a hundred feet away, and it don’t take no more 
an’th for you to go over and get wood than it does to 
nd and beller for me.’” 

*You’ve only got one woman to talk back to. 
ee, not counting this kid.” 

Je gave the invitation somewhat grudgingly, but Wes- 
accepted it with alacrity. He sat very close to Thelma 
the folding card table, which made a very good dining 
le when they remembered to set a box under the weak 
. She had put on the velvet smock for the occasion, and 


I’ve got 


a plaid skirt and satin slippers, and Mrs. Lutz wore a very 
dressy boudoir cap. The impression of Thelma’s dimples 
and the hot biscuits and omelet—served by the plainer 
Aggie from the smoky camp fire—combined in a delightful 
sense of warmth around his heart; or perhaps his stom- 
ach—what difference does an inch one way or the other 
make? 

“How long since you left Hollywood?” asked Thelma 
tentatively. 

“Which wood?” 

“Hollywood.” 

“Oh, you mean that movie town down in California. 
I’ve never been there.”’ 

She pouted. 

“T’m disappointed. 
movies sometime.” 

That didn’t make Wesley’s supper taste much worse! 

“T’ve thought some of going into the movies,” he said 
nonchalantly. ‘Still, I’ve got a good job now.” 

“In a bank?” 

“No; soda counter. They say I make the classiest sun- 
daes south of Portland. I invented a new one last week 
that I’d like to name after you, if you don’t care.” 

““My middle name is Angela.” i 

“Listen! Angela’s Smile. Three kinds of ice cream, 
with honey poured over them, sprinkled with coconut 
with two gumdrops on the side. It’s a knock-out!” 

“Sounds lovely.” Her notion of his distinction was 
dying hard. “TI’ll bet you used to live in New York City.” 

“No, sir! It’s my clothes that gives people that idea. 
I was born right up here in little old Salem, and I’ve never 
been out of my own county except to Portland on the 
north and Roseburg on the south.” 

Thelma was sadly let down. Still, as a resourceful girl 
should, she decided to cut her beau according to her cloth. 
Anyway, she knew that the girl from Butte was even then 
playing the Lorelei, so to speak, in the twilight. So —— 

“My, Salem is a lovely city! Wouldn’t you care to go 
over to the platform and see them dance for a while, Mr. 
Ham? They’ve got real good music. One of these kitchen- 
cabinet pianos that plays an age for a nickel.” 

If Wesley had needed anything to complete the joy of 
his first day abroad it was a chance to dance. There was 


I was sure I’d seen you in the 
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an open platform with:a floor somewhat warped but peril- 
ously waxed. Ma and Pa Lutz sat among the elders on the 
side benches, where the women chewed gum and the men 
smoked and everybody talked while the spry young things 
cavorted. 

In the long intervals between dances, while everybody 
hung back to give someone else a chance to drop another 
nickel in the piano, Mary Pickford Lutz and the other 
children dragged each other across the floor on the seats 
of their overalls, thus bringing out the full efficiency of 
the wax. By the end of the fourth dance Thelma’s pride 
of conquest overbalanced her caution and she introduced 
Wesley to the Martin girl. 

That night was the beginning of a mad, glad season for 
Wesley. Did that intrepid traveler, with but two weeks of 
vacation, and San Francisco, his long-avowed destination, 
far to the south, start out at dawn?—twenty miles an hour 
for the first five hundred miles. He did not! Rather he 
became the camp pet. His new aluminum cooking kit 
remained unsoiled while he dined royally from tent to tent. 
Thelma Lutz was wearing his Elk pin and the girl from 
Butte his turquoise ring. His daily shave and checked 
knickers were thrown in the very teeth of the camp hus- 
bands by their hitherto-satisfied wives. 

“My old girl is washing a shirt for him this minute 
instead of putting a patch on these pants,” said the ag- 
grieved Mr. Riley of Terry Hut. 

“Humph! Mrs. G. is nagging me day and night to 
wash my car,’ added Mr. Grigsby. “Mud from twenty- 
three states, and she wants it washed off! Why, that red 
loam from down in Arkansas shows up real ornamental 
against the yellow clay we got in Missouri! But nothing 
will do but it must come off, just because this Lord 
Fauntleroy combs and curries his flivver all day.” 

“You know him best, Lutz. Get him over to pitch 
horseshoes with us some day, and I can let a mean one fly 
out at him backwards and have a comfortable camp once 
more after the funeral,” said Mr. Riley. 

“T’ve stood it as long as I’m going to,” said Mr. Grigsby. 
“T’m moving on to Medford in the morning.” 

“Guess I’ll go along at the same time,” said Mr. Martin 
of Butte. ‘‘I don’t care whether my girl likes it or not.” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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a generation or two, re- 

sumed John K. Wing, if 
I am to make clear my con- 
tention about the injustice 
done to the stockbroker of 
today by the public. I refer 
tothe legend that the broker’s 
prosperity is in direct pro- 
portion to his customers’ ad- 
versity. Itused tobe inferred 
that every slump which 
wiped out the shoestring 
margins of the old-time spec- 
ulators put that same amount of 
money in the broker’s pocket. That 
was why they used to call all slumps 
shake-outs. From the moment that 
opinions differed as to the imminence 
of arise or a drop Wall Street began 
to be execrated. Preachers fulmi- 
nated against it from the pulpit, and 
demagogues denounced it from legis- 
lative halls, while the easy-money 
chasers cursed it. 

Then as now it was the customer 
who did the damage. The man who 
goes to Wall Street intent on getting 
something for nothing does not suffer 
financial reverses; he commits financial suicide. On the 
race track the man who loses does not always blame the 
judges or the jockey. Sometimes he allows that the race 
was honestly won. But thatseldom happens with the stock- 
market loser. It isn’t his own ignorance or greed or con- 
genital asininity that is to blame, but the broker’s rapacity. 

That brokers have permitted or even encouraged over- 
trading, or have allowed the customers’ men to give hearsay 
tips, or have failed to supply adequate information to their 
customers, cannot be denied. But there again the good 
broker is blamed for the shortcomings of the bad or care- 
less broker. However, my contention is that the methods 
have greatly improved in the financial district. 

In the process of acquiring my business education I have 
made it a point to listen to my competitors and to my 
predecessors. From my contemporaries I gain a broader 
outlook than my own business could give. From old- 
timers I learn history. This is more valuable than you 
would imagine, for history repeats itself in Wall Street 
rather oftener than in most places. Larry Livingston has 
called attention to this fact. He has found the study of 
the history of speculation valuable. He says: 

“‘T learned early that there is nothing new in Wall Street. 
There can’t be, because speculation is as old as the hills. 
Whatever happens in the stock market today has happened 
before and will happen again. I’ve never forgotten that. 
The fact that I also manage to remember when and how it 
happened is my way of capitalizing the experience of 
thousands.” 


|: IS necessary to go back 


Wall Street Fifty Years Ago 


UT apart from the educational value of such historical 
studies, I have always listened with great interest to 
the reminiscences of old brokers—men who went to Wall 
Street in the ’70’s or early ’80’s. They went through panics 
and booms, and worked under conditions that no longer 
exist. It was a different world that they lived in, and often 
their anecdotes give you a curious feeling, as of traveling in 
a strange country. 
I was privileged to meet a friend of Mr. Williamson’s, 
an old broker who retired not so very long ago. He was 
forever harping on the unfortunate changes that had come 


Speculation is as Old as the Hilis 


over Wall Street. It came hard to the old 


_chap to change habits, for, after all, routine 


does wonders in lubricating the machinery 

of living, and changes are merely different 

names for readjustments. Unfamiliar engines are much 
harder to operate. I recall many conversations. If I give 
them in one continuous narrative it is to give a better pic- 
ture of the time when the interest of the stock speculator 
lay chiefly in the Gold Room. The old building has long 
since been torn down. I never saw it, and moreover, archi- 
tectural descriptions are not especially thrilling. 

I asked him once what Wall Street was like in those days. 
He answered me in a senilely leisurely way. For a man 
whose business for thirty years had been to speak quickly 
on the floor of the Exchange, his speech seemed remark- 
ably slow until it occurred to me that possibly he was 
seeing memory pictures that flickered a bit by reason of 
his age. 

““When I first came down here,”’ he said, “‘ Wall Street 
was not the beastly cafion it has become. There weren’t 
any skyscrapers, nor the Coney Island crowds on the side- 
walks at noon that make traffic so difficult. You didn’t 
hear so much nonsense about New York’s wonderful sky 
line that is responsible for the overcrowded streets and for 
the execrable manners of the young men and women who 
infest the financial district. Too many clerks! The bosses 
don’t work enough. They play golf and hire clerks and 
women to do their business. They say it is impossible to 
transact the volume of business of today by working as we 


Oo shared the same hopes with me, even wl 
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used to do. All I can say is that all your plung 
your Livermores and Cosdens and Sinclairs and 
rest, never saw the day when they swung the ] 
that Jacob Little or Daniel Drew or Anthony M 
or the Jeromes did in Civil War times, or D. P. Mor 
and Addison Cammack and Jay Gould and Jim Ke 
later on, or John W. Gates still later. 

“It is all different. The only thing that hasn’t chan 
is Trinity Church at the head of Wall Street. The gr; 
yard is still there and the tombstones are the same. } 
vain those monuments remind the money seeker { 
the vanity of vanities to which the Preacher refe; 
is that which we now call trying to beat the ga 
for there is no easy money under the sun. The ¢} 
literary allusion to that mute reminder of the futi| 
of chasing dollars in Wall Street was that for wl} 
Jim Fisk is responsible. The stock market was y} 
dull once, and Jim said it was exactly like Trinity gr} 
yard in that those who were out of it didn’t wan} 
get in and those who were in couldn’t get out.” 


Other Days, Other Ways 


“rMN\HE Subtreasury was there, but the old As) 
Office facade has gone, and the Customho)), 
Wall Street for the most part was a row of gray-st e 
houses, for all that it was even thi 
the most bedamned street in the wo 
They were old-fashioned dwelli; 
with high stoops, and steps with i 
rails, and they all had basements. | 
was a business street, but it didn’t g¢ 
you the impression of premedita{ 
sordidness that a continuous serie; f 
huge office buildings does. The ma 
shifts of my day, in» 
shape of business plas 
originally intended for r 
dential purposes, seen i 
more fitting in a new co - 
try. It was less cosmoy- 
itan and more Americ): 
less blatantly prosper 
and infinitely more hor 
like. al 
“You see, New York, 
all its population, wai 


small place, and the ady 
tage of this lay in thegrea 
friendliness. It wasnotr 
ble for a chap to kn| 
everybody—at least eve 
body in the same line 
business. In Wall E 
the atmosphere alw: 
seemed to me more neighborly than upto1 
because everybody that I saw down th 


they happened to be on the opposite side 

the market, for weren’t we all trying to guess right? 1] 
brother was in the leather business and he used to say 1 
same thing about the atmosphere of the Swamp, wh 
all the leather men did business and were neighbors. C 
could always send next door to borrow a cup of sugar 0 
pinch of salt. The community of interest bred somethi 
of the guild spirit of the Middle Ages. In Wall Street p 
sibly dog was not so averse to eating dog as to prefer 
starve; but in any event nobody extolled cannibalism: 
sought to justify it on grounds of dollar expediency. 1 
fight was more like a football game. A man went out 
win. When the referee wasn’t looking he might be a lit 
rough, but there was no desire to use chloroform and evel 
body was prepared to take as well as to give without losi 
tempers. A gentleman always finds it easy to feel sol 
for the men whose money he takes in order to keep the 
from taking his first. Then we went down to our offices 
stages or carriages and it took a long time. But we we 
human beings. Today you go down in Subway elect 
trains in minutes. But you are merely bipedal cattle. 
“We had certain things. You have others. You ha 
committees on business ethics, and you invent rules gal& 
to protect the public against everything except itself, 
all that sort of thing. But how about the esprit de cot 
among the brokers themselves? Where has that gon 


" 


man thumped his gavel three times, slow meas- 
umps that always suggested the tolling of a great 
nstantly all noise and all movement ceased on the 
of the New York Stock Exchange. The sudden silence 
: he petrification of five hundred men were uncanny. 
very air filled with the sense of a death. The chasing 

, the scalping of fractions, the buying and the 
‘stocks stopped as all hats came off. We stood 
and listened to the announcement of the departure 
yal with whom we had traded and laughed and drunk 
jested and quarreled and matched thousands of times. 
»: Bill! We did not take an hour off to weep for him, 
yhen the gavel fell again after exactly one minute, the 
ish din, the shouting and the profit grabbing and the 
ping resumed, all the louder and the more violent, 
ly, for the intermission. But we did say ‘Poor Bill!’ 
now? Well, you can die and be damned, for all your 
yw brokers care. Why, it would be awful to go back 
he custom. Suppose three brokers died in one day. 
*d lose three minutes! You are too busy to waste any 
1 between ten and three. Too busy to say ‘Poor Bill.’ 
have lots of committees and lots of brand-new 


i. my day, when you walked down Wall Street you 
‘men standing in the doorways, just like shopkeepers in 
mall town. Every doorway had its own particular 
‘1p, and you got to know them as well as though they 
«in the same class at college with you. As a matter of 
, you got to know everybody who went down to Wall 
set, for most of them were regulars. You met all sorts 
‘haracters, the same as now, only at much closer range. 
‘we were men whose names were known to everybody 
\ read the newspapers, while here and there was a per- 
whose name, at hisown request, accompanied by threats 
she reporters, never appeared in the papers until after 
was convicted and on his way up the river.” 

| _ Ups and Downs of Name and Title 


CAN see the Street and the people before the offices. 
The two Sullivans were well known. Major Sullivan 
sa great bigswarthy man. He was the hero of a memo- 
le encounter with JayGould. A. A. Sullivan was as large 
an as the major, but was fair. He had light yellow side 
iskers and was as mild-mannered, soft-spoken a man as 
twould wish to meet. It came as a shock to most people 
learn that he was a famous Western fighter. 
t there he had shared with Wild Bill Hickok, 
t Masterson, and such like, the pleasing habit 
having his way simply by expressing his 
hes. 
‘hen there was Rufus Hatch, who at one 
ie ran Pacific Mail, and was an important 
tor in the stock market. A wonderful his- 
y, that of Pacific Mail. At one time 
another the biggest men in the Street 
re controlled it, beginning with Com- 
dore Vanderbilt, including Jay Gould 
lending with EK. H: Harriman. It was 
s stock which was responsible for the 
efest and completest market biogra- 
y. Alden B. Stockwell came to Wall 
eet with a few millions of his wife’s 
ney. He was then Mr. Stockwell. 
‘He went into a pool and got control 
Pacific Mail. He had large paper 
fits. The Street hailed him as 
mmodore Stockwell. He over- 
yed his market and lost every- 
ng, including his surname. He 
same ‘That red-headed blankety- 
nk from Cleveland.’ 
“Hatch had his ups and downs, 
> most of them. I was told at 
» time that in one of his downs 
lost everything except his air of 
urance, which enabled him to 
\ceal his real financial condition. 
wooed and won an heiress, the 
ughter of a steamship man who 
alee to have a nice little 
stegg put away. Hatch and his 
her-in-law entertained a very 
h regard for each other. When 
sy met for the first time after the 
dding they were extremely cor- 
and shook hands with great 
ih Then they both made ex- 
the same remark at exactly 


ould you let me have ——’ 
began. 

ey did not need to finish. 
| instantly realized that the 
had deceived him with a bank 
nt that was entirely fictitious. 
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““You damned scoundrel!’ they ex- 
claimed, their voices ringing with joint in- 
dignation. I wasn’t there, but they said 
it was a wonderful fight. 

“T used to see Bill Travers, whose stut- 
tering bon mots were passed from mouth 
to mouth regularly. I think his best was 
when he asked a new broker what his name 
was. 

*“*Cohen,’ replied the newcomer. 

““*Y-ves, but wh-wh-what is your 
C-c-christian name?’ That and his gravely 
asking Barnum, when he saw the Siamese 
twins, ‘B-b-brothers, I s-s-suppose?’ were 
his best, of those that can be printed. And 
there were Sam Mills and William Heath 
and Charley Osborn and D. P. Morgan 
and other celebrities of that day. 

“In the basements were the offices of all 
kinds of brokers; gold brokers and stock- 
brokers and bond brokers. They used to 
do quite a little over-the-counter business 
there. I used to see Englishmen going into 
those basement offices all bent on the same 
errand and all looking like stage tourists. 
They would go in and say, ‘Ow, I say, I 
wish to buy a few shares of Erie.”’ 

“*Yes; Erie is 38.’ 

“Ow, yes! I’ll take ten shares.’ And 
the broker would reach behind him and 
take a certificate for ten shares of Erie and give it to the 
Englishman. The broker usually got about a half-point 
more than the stock was selling for on the Exchange. 

‘Perhaps you think I am exaggerating, but I am not. 
Englishmen used to go straight from the Leviathans of that 
day—gross tonnage about 5000 tons!—to Wall Street, to 
see the sights and buy Erie at one and the same time. That 
seemed to be a national habit. Only the other day I was 
speaking to a very intelligent and agreeable investment 
banker of Baltimore, and he told me a story his lawyer 
told him about a London client of the firm’s. It seems this 
client had bequeathed a part of his estate to a relative in 
Baltimore who also was a client of the bankers. For some 
reason or other there were some complications in connection 
with the will or the estate, and the lawyer was obliged to 
go over the decedent’s expense books. Well, sir, the lawyer 


came across the same item many times. The item was as 
follows: 


“To yearly loss in Erie, £—s—d.’ 

“That’s what the English- 
men thought of Hrie. Our 
international investment busi- 
ness is different now. 

““A lot of the busi- 
ness of the Street in 
my youth was done 
in the open air, par- 
ticularly in Broad 
Street, where we had 
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It Was a Different World 
They Lived In 
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the original and real curb market. 
Business there began right after the 
close of the Exchange at three, and 
lasted about an hour and a half. It 
was a sort of postscript market and 
at times the volume of business was 
quite large, almost as much as we 
did on the floor. In a way it was 
like a big fair, where everybody was 
acquainted. The small fry may 
have admired the big fish, but 
they usually called them by their 
first names. Most of the ha- 
bitués were members of the 
I-Knew-Him-When Club. The 
ticker did a lot of social leveling 
in those days. I might be walk- 
ing down Wall Street and I’d 
hear somebody yell ‘J. G.! J. 
G!’ Looking up, I’d see one of 
the alert split-commission brok- 
ers hurrying after a dark little 
man with very bright eyes and 
a black beard—the great Jay 
Gould, one of the greatest ge- 
niuses that ever operated in Wall 
Street, the sinister figure of 
whom old Daniel Drew in a mo- 
ment of financial agony said, 
‘His touch is death!’ A very 
rich and very powerful person, and yet all a man had to do 
if he wished to speak to him was to yell ‘Jay Gould!’ and 
the great Jay Gould wouldwait for him there, in the Street.”’ 


Old Seersucker Days 


R THE cry might be ‘Commodore! One moment 

please, Commodore!’ And old Vanderbilt would 
pause—Cornelius the First, the famous founder of the first 
railroad dynasty of America. He would wait there, a fine 
figure of a man, with his white hair and side whiskers and 
his old-fashioned frilled shirt and collar of the fashion of the 
early 50’s, while some officious pad shover ran up to him 
to show him the latest quotations in the hope of getting 
an order or perhaps merely to ask some question. You 
heard people yell across the Street, ‘Say, Charley!’ or 
‘Oh, Bill!’ and world-famous financiers listened there on 
the sidewalk to some chap who needed a dollar, or to 
some ring broker reporting on the state of the market, as 
friendly as two tourists on a holiday. Imagine anybody 
yelling to J. P. Morgan or Otto H. Kahn to stop and talk 
business on the sidewalk! 

“Right in front of 11 Broad Street was French Marie 
selling candy and exchanging persiflage with the mighty 
and the mean—all one to her, all customers, all subject to 
the whims of the stock market, so that pride of gold and 
pomp of power were bad things to indulge in to excess. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Strensthen the Small College 


R. BAKER’S lordly gift of five million dollars to 

Harvard University affords us a new text upon 
which to preach our belief that the outstanding American 
business man is without an equal for clear vision and en- 
lightened liberality in public benefaction. A few lines or a 
few columns in the newspapers tell the public all it wants 
to know about each new gift as it comes along; but there is 
one matter upon which the press is silent, and that is the 
patient study and painstaking investigation that con- 
vinced the giver of the wisdom of his gift. 

Public benevolence is essentially a form of investment 
for the benefit of others, born and unborn, and for that 
very reason it challenges the best thought of those who 
have amassed great fortunes by a lifetime of investment 
and reinvestment for their own benefit. Not one man ina 
million has any adequate idea of the extraordinary amount 
of research that underlies the distribution of the successive 
fortunes that Mr. Rockefeller has made over to public 
uses, nor do people commonly realize that wholesale giving 
raises problems quite as difficult as those that attend whole- 
sale investment for private gain. 

Even Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie, with able 
organizations at their command, and more advice than 
they could digest, had to devote years of the hardest sort 
of labor to the task of informing themselves as to how they 
could lay out their money to the greatest and most endur- 
ing public advantage. When, therefore, such men are 
praised for their generosity, they are but half thanked, for 
it is easier to be generous than to be wise; and it costs less 
effort to exercise liberality than foresight. The moral 
stamina involved in making up one’s mind to part with a 
fortune is nothing to that required to master the tiresome 
detail that will make the gift count to the uttermost. 

The greatest institutions naturally attract the most 
spectacular gifts. Their very bulk and importance con- 
tinuously advertise them and their needs. We have no 
reason to doubt that the huge benefactions accruing to 
them are wisely laid out. We rejoice in their good fortune; 
and yet we should like to hear much oftener than we do, of 
substantial endowments for the smaller colleges. 

It should never be forgotten that the small college rather 
than the great university is the backbone of higher 
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education in the United States. The work done in the two 
types of institution overlaps broadly, but neither entirely 
covers the field of the other. In graduate, professional and 
highly specialized studies the little fresh-water college 
cannot compete with the great university; but in laying the 
foundations of a liberal education, in forming character by 
benign human contacts, in fitting the student for life itself 
rather than for the job that is but part of life, the small 
college still stands without a rival. 

The very limitations of the small institution preserve it 
from the danger of becoming unwieldy, topheavy or over- 
extended. What it lacks in plant it makes up for in per- 
sonnel. Its very smallness encourages individuality rather 
than standardization. The human contacts are closer. 
Men play a larger and freer part. They are not over- 
whelmed by rules, buildings, overwide choice of courses, 
complex social life and over-elaborate administration. There 
is as much to be said for the simple life in education as in 
the world at large. In all essentials a college is merely a 
group of teachers and learners. A dozen young men gath- 
ered in a quiet shady place might be the kernel of an insti- 
tution of the soundest learning, if only a Plato sat in their 
midst. 

Associated with the large universities are great and 
learned men by the score; but as students multiply, their 
work must become more and more executive in its nature. 
They must: distribute their courses among more subordi- 
nates and suffer their own personalities to be diluted by 
those of their assistants. Whether they will or no, they 
must face the problems of mass production. 

Our Rockefellers and Bakers and other public benefactors 
to be grouped in the same class make a very short list; but 
for every man who can give a million without missing it, 
there are twenty who could give a hundred thousand with 
small inconvenience. We hazard the opinion that if these 
men would make a careful study of some of the smaller 
colleges, availing themselves of accurate information al- 
ready gathered as tothe quality of work they are doing, they 
could lay out their money just as shrewdly and beneficently 
as their bigger brothers in the hobby of giving. And they 
may rest assured that little Siwash will be just as thankful 
for a gift of a hundred thousand as the great university 
would be for a round million. 


A Civilization on Wheels 


R. SIDNEY F. WICKS, writing under the above 

heading, contributes to the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly a witty and not untruthful summing up of con- 
temporary American life as he found it during a recent 
visit to Iowa and states between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Unlike most Englishmen he did not 
find America organized into a huge debating club to settle 
the merits or demerits of prohibition. He was discerning 
enough to perceive that “America is simply one vast Ham- 
let engaged in the weary soliloquy, ‘To park or not to park, 
that is the question.’’’ He is so charmed by the discovery 
of our national verb that he experiments with it repeatedly 
and has Jacob parked on the stones of Bethel and the infant 
Moses parked in the bulrushes. Mr. Wicks continues: 


“Automobiles affect everything in America. They ag- 
gravate the restlessness and the hasty thinking of this 
most lovable people. Home life means that you have a 
starting point for a dash in the car. Advertising agents 
are influenced to debase every bit of countryside with 
flaring hoardings and to paint advertisements on the rocks. 
This does not shock the mentality of the motorist as he 
whizzes by. Nature to the American is the scenery each 
side of a road—who walks and listens here? Sweethearts 
do not stroll in the moonlight or sit on meadow stiles. 
They ‘boodle’ sitting in an automobile in a quiet spot.”’ 


We freely admit that we are not familiar with the word 
“boodle”’ in the sense that Mr. Wicks employs it; but the 
context, supplemented by personal observation, enables 
the most unsophisticated to make a shrewd guess as to its 
meaning. We find no exaggeration in what this writer 
has to say about the defacement of American scenery by 
offensive advertising. We cannot, however, share his be- 
lief that motorists are not disgusted by many of these 
unseemly displays. Indeed, they are showing a strong 
disposition to discriminate against. merchandise that is 
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advertised in amanner that outrages the esthetic decer 
An unmistakable reaction against this sort of comm 
ism has already set in. Competing advertisers on bot h si 
of the Atlantic have come to an agreement to discontij 
all outdoor advertising of an offensive nature. Mr. Wi 
concludes his lively paper with these words: ia 

“But how easy to gird and to poke fun! Aren’t we}) 
naturally jealous of all that it means? The glorious pion 
spirit which has developed this vast continent and 1 
fruitful its never-ending plains is typified by the a 
mobile. The American as yet has no abiding cityaad 
spaces call him. Anywhere in this amazing continent 
may live and prosper and be happy. He plows his 
through pioneer roads which might give pause to a ta 
Gathered from all the nations of the earth, this pec 
moves restlessly about, driven on by tireless energy, soi 
times forgetting what they started to do and theref 
driving all the faster, but conscious all the time of a y 
destiny, and singing ‘America, I love you—and there 
a hundred millions more like me.’ America is a civilizat 
on wheels, and who knows where America will fin: 
‘ p ark’?”? 


The Voice of the Dominions 7 


ANADA’S attitude in refusing to ratify the Lausai 
@ Treaty is likely to force an open discussion of | 
relationship of the British oversea dominions to | 
mother country. All the well-known British adaptabil; 
is going to be needed to keep the Commonwealth of } 
tions, as the empire is now called, running smoothly. 

The chief bone of contention is the demand of } 
dominions for a voice in foreign affairs. They are || 
disposed to let Westminster run the whole show when t]) 
have to share the consequences. In other words, mot} 
may be a very shrewd and farseeing person, but tl} 
would rather make their own bargains, choose their 0] 
friends and pick their own quarrels. When the recent ¢| 
rather disastrous Turkish episode was brought to acl 
by the Treaty of Lausanne, London referred the docum 
to Canada for ratification. Having had no hand in dre 
ing it, the Canadian Government refused. As far a8 | 
be learned, there was no particular objection to the 
of the treaty, which was, perhaps, the best way ou 
rather bad situation. The whole point was that ¢ 
objected to a rubber-stamp réle. The situation hast 
dragging along for some time, but it received its first 
airing a few weeks ago when Premier Mackenzie King 
plained the government position in the course “i a spe 
in the Canadian House of Commons. 

The position of the British Government is a mos! 
cult one. The units of a widely separated confedera 
not always see eye to eye and it will be impossible 
majesty’s ministers to steer a course that will be ss 
factory to all parts of the empire. At the present mom 
for instance, Australia and New Zealand are openly 
censed at the failure to proceed with the Si 
naval-base project. Why, demand the irate Antip 
should their security be subject to changes in the 
government? The essence of this particular diffic 
that the MacDonald government has not been abl 
take what is obviously a sincere step in the direc 
disarmament and world peace without stepping on ~ 
toes of a colonial need. Ay 

The world will watch the working out of the pro bl 
with the keenest interest. It is quite possible, in fact, th 
a tangible benefit for the world at large may result. if 
foreign relationships must be made a subject for 1 
table discussion Britain will no longer be in a posit: 
play the old game of diplomacy as Europe has be 
playing it. There will be an end of secret treaties, u 
closed understandings and various other forms of 
national maneuvering. Perhaps in time this woul 
the whole of Europe to open covenants openly arrive 

Despite the Singapore incident, there is every reaso 
believe that the influence of the oversea dominions, } 
reflected in the British official attitude, would be a so 
one. The dominions are free from traditional prej 
and insular reserves. They are far enough removed f: r 
the long-time hates and the racial complexes of Europe e 
have a sound perspective. When the voice of the « don 
ions is heard in the chancelleries of Europe, there | 
more hope for stability and peace. + 


\ 
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= RESENT-DAY Turkey is an extraordinary 
) spectacle. Diminished and depopulated by 
. generations of war, misgovernment and 
h: ills, a group of zealous leaders are attempting one 
te most interesting experiments of modern times—the 
sion of a unified nation-state where neither unity nor 
#mality has existed before. Difficult as is the task, suc- 
sis not impossible; and curiously enough, it is mainly 
case of Turkey’s misfortunes that the experiment may 
eed. This seeming paradox is explained by a glance at 
\ey’s past and present. 

"rkey has meant many things during the course of its 
pd history. Starting with a small horde of nomad 
‘iors on the Asia Minor plateau, it rapidly expanded 
ta great empire, stretching from Central Europe to the 
Jers of Persia and the deserts of North Africa. Then, 
a brief period of splendor, Turkey shrank steadily, 
| today it includes only Asia Minor and a small 
yment of the Balkan Peninsula covering the city of 
‘stantinople. 

ut this means that, for the first time since its early 
3, Turkey is Turkish. So long as it ruled vast regions 
durope, Asia and Africa inhabited by non-Turkish 
ales, Turkey was the Ottoman Empire. Now that it 
been reduced to the limits of Asia Minor, where the 
kish stock forms the bulk of the population, a Turkish 
onal state has become possible. The present Turkish 


Government recognized this when it formally abolished 
the title of “Ottoman Empire”’ and substituted the name 
“Turkey” in its stead. Names, however, do not change 
facts. And the fact today is that, though a Turkish 
national state has at last become a possibility, Turkey is 
not yet a true nation. Let us examine the factors making 
for and against such a development in order to strike a 
balance of probability regarding the success or failure of 
the undertaking. 


Political Unity Possible .- 


UCH a balance of conflicting factors is observable in the 
S very nature of the country itself. Asia Minor is a region 
containing elements of both unity and diversity. In the 
preceding article we saw that Asia Minor forms the eastern 
section of the great land bridge between Europe and Asia, 
the Balkan Peninsula forming the western section. We 
likewise saw that this geographical fact made both the 
Balkans and Asia Minor natural borderlands and high- 
ways over which European and Asiatic influences have 
marched and countermarched for ages, resulting in con- 
tinual conflicts or unstable combinations. Nevertheless, 
there is one marked difference between the geography of 
the two peninsulas which affects their 
political destinies. The physical struc- 
ture of the Balkan Peninsula is so broken 
that the rise of a strong unified Balkan 
State has been rendered practically im- 
possible, and the Balkans have thus 
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remained politically divided and unable to resist 
foreign invaders. Asia Minor, on the other hand, 
does possess a fundamental geographical unity, 
which makes the attainment of political unity possible, 
though difficult. 

Asia Minor is a high plateau, ringed about by mountains 
which slope sharply down into the Mediterranean, Augean 
and Black seas, which wash its sides, leaving narrow 
coastal strips between mountain slopes and seashore. 
Only on the western, or Adgean, coast are there a few 
gradual descents, where rivers from the interior have 
earved out considerable valleys. The interior and the 
coastal zones differ sharply in climate and soil. The cen- 
tral plateau, shut off from the rain-bearing sea winds by 
the ring of inclosing mountains, tends to aridity. Its heart 
is a great plain, the bed of a vanished inland sea, which is 
practically a desert suitable only for pasturage. But about 
this arid center, where the land rises from its central de- 
pression toward the mountain rim, the soil is better. In 
ancient times, before the mountains were deforested, this 
intermediate zone had a good climate and supported a 
large population. Even today, after ages of neglect and 
misuse of natural resources, many districts are very fertile, 
while irrigation would restore much of its old prosperity. 

The coastal zone falls into three separate regions—the 
Black Sea, Agean and Mediterranean coast lands respec- 
tively. The Black Sea region, exposed to the north winds 
from the Russian steppes, has a cold climate, with heavy 


rainfall and deep winter snows. Its soil is fertile and well 
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Local News 


IPPOCRATES 
GULL of Tacoma 
Is proud of a doc- 
tor’s diploma 
From Mahatma O’ Toole 
Of the Radio School 
Of the College of South Ok- 
lahoma. 


Euphemia Shelley of Bar- 
aboo, 
Arrayed in her boa of mar- 
abou, 
At the Club Women’s 
Tea 
Made an eloquent plea 
For A Home for the Wan- 
dering Caribou. 


Aneminentcriticof Deming 

Is noted for hawing and 
hemming. 
His resonant “Haws!” 
Are the height of ap- 

plause, 

While his “ Hems!”’ are the 

depth of contemning. 


Miss Elsie Lamont of Cha- 
nute 
Has views that are hard to 
confute : 
She makes it precise 
That the Rockies are nice 
And she thinks the Grand 
Cafion is cute. WINWOOD 
Said Pillington Crowe of 
New York, 
“Our authors are lighter than cork. 
A great, truthful novel 
Should mirror a hovel 
Where nobody eats with a fork!” 


A courteous driver of Corry 

Careers in a thundering lorry. 
Whenever he crushes 
A person, he blushes 

And makes it all right with “I’m sorry!” 


Miss Evelyn Tippet of Fonda 
Has read all of Daniel Deronda 
And half of Jane Austen, 
Has cousins in Boston, 
And knows how to spell “Anaconda.” 


Bill Smithers of Henderson’s Station 
Was strong for increased population; 
But since Number Seven 
Was sent him by heaven 
He thinks we should bar immigration. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“‘Well, I’m Really Glad Vi’s Gone for 
the Day. I'll Just Have a Nice, 
Snoozy Time for Once 
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‘Jumping Jehoshaphat! I’d Fors 


Father Ventures an Opinion Based on 53 Years’ Experience 


If Wishes Were Ambulances 


INDERELLA, let’s pretend, having become the prin- 

cess, became before very long quite fed up on coach- 
and-fours. Smart and gilded though the royal equipages 
were they palled on her after a while, and so, naturally 
enough, she arrived at the frame of mind for wishing an- 
other wish. One can hardly blame her. The others had 
worked out rather well. 

Making a few conjuring and cabalistic passes in the air, 
the Princess Cinderella ventured very experimentally: ‘I 
wish ——” 

“Well, my dear, what do you wish?” interrupted the 
Fairy Godmother, materializing before her. The good old 
soul looked as if Cinderella was rather overdoing the wish- 
ing business, but she was there, and that was that. 

“‘T’m tired of riding in coach-and-fours,”’ declared Cin- 
derella, quickly regaining her poise. ‘‘ And I wish for a spin 
in an unusual vehicle like a modern ambulance.” 

‘What are girls coming to?” sighed the Fairy God- 
mother. ‘‘ My dear, I’m not certain I can grant your wish. 
Your husband, the Prince, is out riding steeplechases, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


gotten the Kids 


EVENING POST 


“Serves Me Right for Fathering a 
‘Banch of Wild Hyenas Like These’’ 


very likely he will sho 
need an ambulance n 
than you do. However, 
try. Just look out they 
dow there, will you?” 

Whereupon while Cin, 
back was turned, her F) 
Godmother fetched he 
smart crack over the h 
of the head. Asthe Prin 
took the count, the ¢ 
mother waved her war 
second time, and an am 
lance appeared, colle 
Cinderella and drove oj 

Looking sadly after 
departing vehicle the F; 
Godmother remark 
“Suchagirl! Always w; 
ing toride somewhere, ne 
to walk. And she owin 
she does to the shoe. 
slipper trade!”’ 2 

—Fairfax Dow 


The Salome § ; 


The Greasewood Gol 
Rampant 


HE Reptyle Kid 

ting to be Som 
Player and the way 
around the Greasewoo 
Course in 3 and a Half D 
this week made all the J 
Rabbits and Most of 
Knee Pantsed Slick Hai 
Easterners Sit Up andT 
Notice. ‘‘Redgie”’ 3; 
Plunkett of von Pittsbu 
claims he made two Bir 
this week, but the Reptyle Kid says that’s nothing, as‘ 
got three Bunnies, and a’ Bunny ought to be as good a; 
Birdie, and any man that can Knock a Jack Rabbit | 
with a Golf Ball at Two Hundred yds don’t have to t¢ 
a Back Seat for No Dude with his Pants Cut Off. The] 
has only got 1 Home Made Club, made out of a sle 
hammer Handle and the Steering Knuckle of a flivver, | 
he has sent off for a Boughten Club, one of these kind t | 
Raises Them Up in the Air more, and give him a little A 


DRAWN BY G., B. INWOOD 


tice with it and we will Back him to get as Many Bird; 
the next one when the Dove Season starts. 


ca al 


The New York Papers has been having a Lot to §} 
lately about Mary Garden having discovered a Wonde), 
Little Oasis called Salome out in the Arizona Desert ¢| 
says that “Our Mary” is going to spend Next Wit 
there, to all of which we say ‘“‘Aye Aye, Sis, Welcome 
Our Oasis.”” You might be Their Mary but it is Our G 
den and we Saw It First, even if you think you Discove} 
it, and it will be Summer All Next Winter if You ee 
Play In It. Mary might have a Lot of Fun out here} 
Salome. I like to have Mashed my Finger Off with t 
Valve Lifter then, just Thinking About It. 
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“Oh, Beans! I Knew You'd Miss Me Terris 
bly — But I Was Sure You Were Having a 
Lovely Day With the Children’”’ 
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Campbell’s Beans are so wholesome and 
digestible that you can eat them generously. 


They taste so good, with their famous 
tomato sauce, that you enjoy them over and 
over again and to the very last bean on the 
plate. 


They are already cooked. The high quality 
you demand in your food — Campbell’s 
quality. Yet delightfully convenient! 


Everybody wants slow-cooked and 
digestible beans! 


jlow-cooked 


ee ale 
Pe a ae le ae fp ae oF 


bamplill- 


Mr TOMATO SAUC® | 
Wl, Ie dle CAMPBELL Ss ouP ComPaNY ale al ae Z 


i 
aa 


Serve hot 
Serve cold 


Digestible 


XXIV 


ASS, reporting for orders on the following morn- 

ing, was speedily accommodated. His it was to 

find Detective-Inspector Garrishe straightway 
and forthwith. This he achieved with such creditable 
speed that Marjorie May 
had not left him ten min- 
utes to attend to her 
household duties before the 
detective arrived with ex- 
pectant eyes. 

‘Good morning, Mr. 
Fair. You look a different 
man today,” he greeted the 
hatless one on the veranda. 

“T am,” confirmed Pros- 
per. ‘I feel practically fit 
again.”” He waved an airy 
cigarette. ‘And that being 
so, I suppose we may as well 
polish off this little matter 
of solving the Kern mystery 
and arresting the killer.” 

Garrishe stubbornly re- 
fused to look surprised. 

“Yes, that’s an idea—if 
we can doit,” he said dryly. 

Prosper chuckled. 

“Good! Wewill. Letus 
take a stroll toward the 
castle,” he said. ‘“‘And I 
will discourse a while as we 
go.” 

He rose, and prattling 
gayly about his improved 
condition steered the detec- 
tive out of the garden. He 
made no further mention of 
the pyramid until they 
passed through the yew 
hedge and faced its squat 


gray bulk. Prosper 
stopped, eying it. “Oh, 
about that thing. I’ve 


solved the mystery of it.” 

Garrishe was watching 
him sidelong. 

“Have you? Andisthere 
any objection to a plain 
everyday detective asking 
what you have found out 
about it?” 

“None at all,” smiled 
Prosper. “It’s a nut—like 
a nut, I mean.” 

“So are you,” muttered 
Garrishe, but under his 
breath. ‘‘How—like a 
nut?”’ he asked. 

“Tt’s got a kernel,” ex- 
plained Prosper. “A kernel 
of solid gold. Garrishe, in- 
side that thing—that pyra- 
mid—there’s a pillar of gold 
worth a million!” 

Garrishe’s face went taut. 

“Well, I suspected some- 
thing of the kind. Lord 
Kern’s heritage, hey?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Are you sure of 
that, Mr. Fair?” 

‘Perfectly. Here’s some 
of the gold.” 

He passed a few scraps. 

““You’ve seen it?” 

“Oh, yes. Why not? Would you like to see it? Come 
along then. I’ll show it to you.” 

And a few minutes later he kept his word. 

Garrishe studied the tiny chamber under the pyramid 
thoroughly, examined the floor and peered at the tools. 

“T shouldn’t bother about possible foot marks or finger 
prints if I were you, Garrishe,’’ advised Prosper gently. 
“T know the killer, I believe, and it should be quite easy for 
you to get him red-handed within a night or so—perhaps 
tonight, perhaps tomorrow, certainly quite soon.” 

Garrishe nodded. 

“You mean—to watch for him here?” 

““Exactly—in couples. You and Cass might watch one 
night, Oxton and Barisford, if he is back in time, the next 
night; and, say, you and I on the following night... He has 
got just enough to whet his appetite, and he will come 
back like a tiger returning to his kill. Thirteen cubic feet or 
thereabout of gold is a great magnet.’ 


“Oddt’’ 


THE 


Barisford’s Voice Was Anxious. 


BY F. R. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Garrishe agreed without hesitation, and leaving the 
chamber, they made their plans forthwith. It was decided 
that the entry to the cellars should be watched from that 
night onward. 

“T’ll say this, Mr. Fair—I doubt if our man will come 
back at all. He must know that to take any more chances 
after this gold is about the same thing as putting his head 
in a noose and shouting for somebody to come and tighten 
it. My own idea is that he’s far away by now, ready to be 
satisfied with what he has got.” 

But Prosper could not agree. 

“‘T doubt that, Garrishe,” he said. ‘‘We know that three 
murders did not scare him off, and I don’t think my small 
scrap with him will do that. And I don’t believe he will 

_kill anybody else, either—at least, not in the sunken gar- 
den. He is actually in touch with the gold now and he can 
very soon get all he wants. He may know the pyramid is 
being watched, but that won’t worry him as it did in the 
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GRUGER 


“Then, in God’s Name, Let’s Get On to the House”’ 


July 19, 


days before he had connected with the gold. He 
crouch in that chamber and gnaw away as much g 
in an hour as he can carry away in three hours. 
does not know his private way to the gold has been ; 
covered, and he won’t } 
until he suspects that 
agi 

The detective nodde 
little reluctantly, and ¢) 
settled at once that he ; 
Cass’ should take that «| 
ning’s watch. But t 
watched without res) 
Nobody came near the 
lars from sunset till da} 

Prosper had arrange¢| 
watch the second night y} 
Oxton if Barisford faile¢| 
return, and Oxton, in hj 
spirits over the promis} 
the race horses which |} 
arrived, agreed readily, | 
said that he would soo} 
watch with Prosper t; 
anyone; but he was dis} 
pointed, for, even as Pj} 
per had judged, Marj)\ 
May was a magnet fi} 
which Barisford could | 
stay long away, even tho| 
she had refused to be | 
own personal property. | 
returned from London} 
the following day and ea ; 
at Mavisholme early in | 
afternoon. But Marj| 
May and her mother { 
gone over to Carisbury| 
business concerned with | 
funeral of Major Me} 
hurst, who had been | 
judged by yet anoth 
coroner’s jury to have e t 
mitted suicide. . 

It was Prosper who, 
ling on the veranda, 
ceived Barisford. T 
chatted for a little. T 
Barisford told Prosper} 
Kern had seemed dista 
ful to him. He was al} 
depressed, but pleasant 


frank. 
“She wouldn’t haven 
he said. “I suppose 


too old, though she see] 
to like me enough a ¥ | 
ago. Ireally thought I f 
a chance.”’ He shook i 
ash from his cigarette i 
looked at Prosper wit 
little smile. “I suppo | 
ought to hate you vin’ 
tively,” he said. ‘“‘For'! 
don’t know whether Ww 
realize it, but it’s the fai- 
you are Marjorie’s Ei 
You have cut me out— 

pressive term.” 

He spoke quietly, i 
though his eyes twink d 
his lids drooped. j 

“Tf you had not art 
here until, say, next wee! 
think I might have won her,” he went on. Then heshrug} 
“But not in the sense that you have. She fell in love vii 
you that afternoon we played tennis; I saw it. Well, g 
luck to you, Fair. If it was not to be me, then I’m glai 
is you, and not Eyre-Weston.”’ : 

Prosper sat up. 

“Hyre-Weston! That dark, sulky-looking person ¥ 
the feminine mouth! Did Marjorie May like him one 

Barisford shrugged a little. 

“She likes everybody, I think; but there was at 
when she seemed to like him better than most. Do 
like him?” 4 

“No,” said Prosper, very decidedly. ‘Not at all.” 

Barisford smiled. 

“No? Well, he hasn’t a very attractive personalit 
Mr. Eyre-Weston. I don’t like him much myself.” | 
leaned forward. “But I fancy that he will not be a1 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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For Your Safety: Such things as brake and clutch pedals, hand-brake 
and gear-shift levers, and brake-rod clevises and toggles are factors of 


safety in a motor car. 


Hupp could make these of low-carbon steel or 


use malleable castings, as is frequently done, and save money. But 
they would not be as strong or as safe as the drop-forged, double heat- 


treated steel which Hupp uses. 


Clutch and brake pedals, hand-brake 


and gear-shift levers, clevises and toggles in the Hupmobile are all drop- 
forged steel, double heat-treated, for safety. 


Buy a Hupmobile— 


29 


‘None Surpasses it in Value 


sumably you want a car for 
onal transportation. You 
10t want to have to tinker 
11t. You want it to be good 
thousands of miles—and at 
end to be worth a fair price 
ard a new car. 


t implies, as the first and 
¢ important consideration, 
: the car be strong and rug- 
, made of good materials 
finely fabricated. 


e, then, are the essentials 
nd they are the very fea- 


a. 


tures for which you have always 
admired the Hupmobile. 


Hupmobile Excels 
in Mechanical Value 
Parts displays have been placed 
in our dealers’ hands. In these 
displays are the major units of 
Hupmobile construction. 


So that there, before your own 
eyes, are the facts. Hupmobile 
asks you to check these parts. 


They constitute the first and 
only practical, cold-steel basis 
for comparison. 


Hupmobile 


They prove, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that value 
is as finely built into the Hup- 
mobile as in any car, regardless 
of price. 


We say this—that until and 
unless you find a car that equals 
the Hupmobile in quality of 
materials and fineness of work- 
manship, you are getting less 
than your money’s worth in 
automobile value, however 
pretty the other car may look. 


Prove the Facts 
For Yourself 


Go to the Hupmobile dealer 
and make your own check. 
What you see there will con- 
vince you that no other car 
surpasses Hupmobile in the es- 
sentials that go to make a car 
good. These parts displays will 
prove that the Hupmobile is 
the car for you: 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

frequent visitor here now,” he went on, “‘if it is true that 
Lord Kern is on his way home. For that means that 
Marjorie will lose her—gift. She will cease to be a profit- 
able heiress. And, unless I misjudge Eyre-Weston, he was 
fully alive to the advantages and possibilities of Marjorie’s 
inheritance. The castle and grounds are worth a good deal 
alone. But, personally, I should not be greatly amazed to 
learn that there is more in Kern than meets the eye.” 

“There is,’’ said Prosper quietly. ‘‘For example, thir- 
teen cubic feet of gold—perhaps seven tons of it.” 

Barisford stared. 

“You are joking,” he said. ‘‘Seven tons—tons, man! 
Why, is there so much gold in the country?” 

“There is that much in the sunken garden,” explained 
Prosper, smiling; “‘embedded in the center of the Pyramid 
of Lead. Ifound it yesterday. And tonight we are hoping 
that you and Oxton will take a turn at sentry go over it, 
as Garrishe and another did last night, and as I and another 
will tomorrow night.” 

“Just a moment,” said Barisford. ‘‘This is news— 
fascinating news. I’ll do my share of the watching, of 
course, that’s understood. But seven tons of gold! Man, 
it’s a fabulous fortune!” 

““A million, roughly.” 

“Yes, I suppose at least that. Whose gold? Kern’s 
or Oh, I see.” He knitted his brows. “It has to do 
with the inscriptions—at a guess. The heritage that was 
discontinued. I mean Kern buried it there before he dis- 
appeared. Yes, that would be it. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

“A good deal, I think,” said Prosper, and told what he 
knew. 

Barisford listened, keenly interested, to the end. 

“‘But—that’s clever, Fair. You should have been a de- 
tective. I envy you the enjoyment, the adventure, the 
thrill you’ve found here, working it out. Why on earth 
hadn’t I the wit to guess it? Why, I had an enormous 
advantage over you! I knew that Kern had a hopeless 


“All Through the Folly of One Misguided Man,’’ They Heard Him Whisper, and He Raised a White Face, Set and Firm, to Them 


passion for Mrs. Merlehurst, and yet I never connected 
that disappointment of his with the inscriptions.” 

He stared at Prosper with twinkling eyes. 

“No wonder Marjorie’s intuition led her to choose you 
instead of me. You have brains. You think this bur- 
rower—the killer—will return?” 

“T do,” said Prosper. ‘‘But Garrishe doesn’t.” 

“Well, to be frank, neither do I. The man would be 
mad, surely. Still, that needn’t stop our guarding the gold 
till Kern arrives—or fails to arrive.”’ His keen, handsome 
face clouded as he thought of something else. “‘But what 
perfectly appalling luck for Marjorie and her mother that 
Kern should be returning now! In a few days—if he had 
remained away—she would be owner of that great fortune.” 

Prosper agreed quietly. 

“And now Kern is coming home to hoard it—perhaps 
bring another fortune to add to it. Eh? Probably more 
miserly, more eccentric than ever. Build another pyra- 
mid, possibly.” His brows knitted. ‘I am really sorry 
Mrs. Merlehurst needs a windfall. They have next to 
nothing, you know. A fraction—a—er—cubic inch or two, 
to use your measure, would have been a godsend. And 
now it all vanishes—for them—like smoke.” 

“Perhaps Lord Kern may do something,”’ 
Prosper. 

But Barisford shook his head. “‘Not he. I know hin— 
I was his secretary. As cold as an east wind.” 

“Well, perhaps I may be able to contrive something— 
paint a masterpiece,’ said Prosper, without enthusiasm. 
“Anyhow, we shall see.”’ 

Then he warned Barisford that the girl did not know of 
the existence of the gold, and need not know till Kern 
came—or did not come. There was a short silence. 

“T suppose Marjorie has not walked in her sleep again?” 
asked Barisford presently. ‘If we all miss the killer, 
there’s still a chance that Marjorie may name him, when 
she is somnambulistic again. I agree with you that she 
probably saw the man—even, perhaps, recognized him 
that night.” 


suggested 


. 
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But Prosper’s enthusiasm for that means of go 
seemed to have cooled. | 
“Possibly. But, personally, I hore she will never | 
fall into that condition.” } 
Barisford understood. _ 
“Ah, yes, [forgot. Let me add my hopes to yours, ), 
Then Garrishe came in to settle arrangements abo'}h 
watch for that night. He was frankly glad to see Bar} 
back, and did not hesitate to say so. 
It was not until sometime after that the detectiy, 
nounced that the Colossic had been reported a few ]) 
steaming off Queenstown. He had got that by tel; 
from headquarters in reply to an inquiry he had gen) 
“You are going to have Lord Kern shadowed-) 
tected—unobtrusively, from the moment he lan , 
course,’”’ said Prosper quietly. i 
Both the detective and Barisford looked surprised al | 
“Why?’’ demanded Garrishe. ‘‘There’s no neg; 
for that.’”’ He thought. “‘The killer won’t kill Lord 
He knows that would only mean that Miss Marjorie )\j 
take possession and probably have a host of work; \j 
all over the castle and grounds at once. If the man jj 
back at all, he’ll come to grab all the gold he can ]\y 
Lord Kern arrives. The last chance of another fifty jj 
sand or so is to get it between now and the day j 
tomorrow,’’ said Garrishe a trifle complacently. j 
“That’s true enough, Fair,’’ supported Barisford, | 
Prosper nodded. | 
“Oh, quite—I see that.” 
But Garrishe had a second thought. 
“Of course, if Lord Kern dies, it’s obvious that [j 
Merlehurst and her mother would benefit by a } 
penny—eh? A million q i 
They looked at each other. | 
“But,’’ chimed in Prosper dryly, “nevertheless, 
imagination quails at the task of picturing Mrs. 
hurst and her daughter lying in ambush to kill Lord 9 
in order that they may snatch the inheritance after ll 
(Continued on Page 108) i 
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UICK “sixes” have earned their reputation for 
= power, stamina and dependability by consist- 
‘g | ently good performance year after year. In fact, six 
4 cylinder motor cars are invariably judged in com- 
a. parison with Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Mr. James Brown, the Miner M. P., the King’s Representative, With Mrs. Brown, Leaving Holyrood Palace for St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, | 
Where He Opened the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland \ & 


HAT has the Labor Government By G2 
done during its sixteen weeks in r HS 


office?’’ was the question I put 
to a well-informed Englishman shortly 
after I reached London in May, and when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had been Prime Minister for four months. 

“Nothing; but they have done it nicely,’ was the reply. 

In this epigrammatic retort you have the milk of the 
Labor coconut neatly served. The trouble is that the milk 
is likely to sour under a thunder of protest not entirely con- 
fined to the opposition ranks. More or less masterly in- 
activity, expressed, for one thing, in conspicuous failure 
to solve the unemployment problem—there are still 1,000,- 
000 men out of work—has brought about a unique situ- 
ation summed up in the phrase, Labor without labor. 
Curiously enough, the only definite economic step regis- 
tered by the new government—the repeal of the M’Kenna 
duties—has increased the ranks of the idle, because, as you 
shall presently see, it may mean some curtailment of the 
British motor industry. Certainly it gives the American 
automobile manufacturer an opportunity to widen his 
market in the United Kingdom. 

No other national spectacle today continues to be quite 
so diverting or so filled with ironic contrasts as the British 
Labor Government in action. You have, to begin with, 
nearly 4,000,000 workers, including miners, engineers and 
ship and house builders, engaged in trade disputes. 
You may recall that one of the first welcomes accorded 
Mr. MacDonald and his associates was a dockers’ strike. 
Labor rule therefore has offered no panacea for unrest or 
unemployment. 


When the Patient Oxen Turned 


OREOVER, you still see stalwart socialists like Mac- 

Donald, J. H. Thomas, Tom Shaw and Arthur Hen- 
derson wearing full ceremonial dress, including cocked hat, 
short pants, silk stockings and sword, welcoming foreign 
kings at railway stations and dancing attendance at royal 
functions while their wives and daughters are being pre- 
sented at court amid all the glamour of imperial trappings. 
You behold—and this is the latest reel in the cinema of Labor 
contrasts—a one-time miner, Jamie Brown, resplendent 
in gold lace and scarlet, sitting in state at Holyrood Palace 
at Edinburgh as the voice and representative of the King; 
and what is more to the point, liking it. You have a Labor 


Wy 

) 
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Ministry existing not by virtue of a working party ma- 
jority but by the tolerance of the Liberals. 

The red flag, so proudly waved by Labor, is synonymous 
with the red ink which persists on the wrong side of the 
British office ledger. The real sore spot in the fiscal struc- 
ture, developing from the chronic let-down in production, 
due in turn to unemployment and trade-union dictation, 
remains unhealed. Indeed, the principal products of the 
Labor reign thus far have been inaction on the one hand 
and amazement over the failure of revolution to revolute 
on the other. 

Now man, to say nothing of nations, cannot live by 
theory alone, and government in England today is a theory 
and not a condition. The question arises—Can govern- 
ment by doctrine, and interpreted by doctrinaires, endure? 
Furthermore, can it increase a bank roll flattened by a 
huge war-debt service, topheavy prices and excessive tax- 
ation? This is precisely the query that the Labor Govern- 
ment faces and that it has failed to answer. 

In articles by Mr. F. Britten Austin and Mr. Norman 
Angell, the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT have 
already been given pictures of the Labor Government, one 
seen through the eyes of the average sane, moderate- 
thinking Englishman who questions the ability of idealism 
to make good; the other a rosy visualization of socialistic 
platitudes that “can do no wrong.” 

This article will be an attempt to deal with the un- 
emotional side—that is, the economic results—from the 
American point of view. 

That British sanity is still on the job was evidenced 
when the first real show-down on socialism as applied to 
business came late in May. It was the adverse vote on the 
bill for the nationalization of mines. The same Liberals 
who had voted with the socialist crowd to kill the M’Kenna 
duties turned on the government and prevented one of its 
pet theories from becoming a reality. ‘The patient oxen,” 
as the Liberals are now called, like the proverbial worm, 
know how to turn. But they have not yet turned the 
socialists out. 

The wiping out of the M’Kenna duties, which were a 
wartime measure instituted to conserve cargo space for 
war supplies and to protect domestic industries against 
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heavy foreign competition, was, in th 
last analysis, merely a victory for fr 
trade. It was not an achievement t i 
Labor could brag about. 

Analyze again the curious turn of the wheel of politic’ 
fate which gave England her first socialistic régime, an 
you discover that it was not so much a triumph of tl) 
principles for which Labor stands as a defeat of prote| 
tion. This is why the MacDonalds, the Thomases, tl 
Hendersons and the Shaws are running the British ship || 
state with something resembling the red flag flying at ? i 
masthead. 

As a matter of fact this red flag has paled consider 
with each passing week. The British are still gasping ;| 
what, up to the time I write, is the astonishing moderati¢ 
of the Labor Party. 


Government by Minority 


HE sophisticated Briton, however, is asking himself tl 
question: “Is this moderation genuine, or is it a clevi 
camouflage to catch votes and give Labor a real workir} 
majority at the next election that will enable the party 1) 
do its worst, including capital levy and the whole bag | 
tricks?” : 
Labor knows it can have its sterilized fling just no 
because both the Liberals and the Conservatives are afra) 
to try a general election, first because of the uncertaint) 
of the outcome; second by reason of the possibility thi) 
socialism, due to its restraint, might add to its strengt 
Fear is working overtime, and it is never constructive | 
its operation. 2 
At the moment, however, and after the human-intere . 
details—principally the easy adaptability of the horr 
hand to fit the official kid glove—the outstanding politic 
fact in connection with the Labor Government is that it 
a government by minority. Here, however, is the ten) 
porary insurance against further economic disaster. 
In this connection it is worth while calling attention 1 

a European condition the significance of which is ni) 
grasped by most Americans. It lies in the fact that gover! 
ment by minority has almost come to be the natior 
fashion. Everybody seems to be doing it. Apparently _ t 
is much more effective than administration by majorit, 
as Mr. Coolidge has found out to his cost. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Itis 
it necessary 
to patboil 
ifts Premium 
Ham 


To the accepted goodness of Swift's Premium Ham 
one adds both economy and variety by purchasing a 
whole ham at a time and cutting it three ways, the 
shank end for boiling, the butt for baking, and the 
center slices for frying or broiling. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham 
with Fruit Salad 


not necessary 


ail ny ASS. Place the butt end of a Premium Ham 

{0 patbol og) (Be r= X in cold water, heat to boiling point and 
Suaratte ' “ f AS: simmer gently, allowing about 30 min- 
a ee all an Le —  — 8 a utes to the pound. Remove the rind, 
am < = = cover the fat with brown sugar and bake 

one hour. Serve cold with fruit salad 


Swift & Company 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Smuts really set the prevailing mode as far back as 1920, 
when he carried on the South African Government with 
the combined Nationalists and Labor able to outvote him. 
His, however, was a triumph of strategic statesmanship. 
Today, in addition to the tenure of the MacDonald 
government by courtesy, as it were, of the Liberals, there 
is the new deal in France—Herriot is a sort of Gallic 
Ramsay MacDonald—with a similar line-up; and the still 
more pronounced situation in Germany, where the accent, 
so to speak, is on the Right. Thus in three major countries 
that control the balance of economic war or peace in a 
considerable portion of the civilized world, no party has a 
decisive force behind national policy. 

Everywhere inconsistency obtains. The vast economic 
omelet of Europe, including the agitated yolk of England, 
stirred up by the war, is still unscrambled. To employ the 
words of our old friend Omar, all the ‘‘piety and wit’””— 
there is precious little piety I might add—that uplift and 
self-determination—red or otherwise—have brought to 
bear on reconstruction, have not wrought the economic 
wonders that were prophesied. 

Before we go into some appraisal of the economic conse- 
quences—such as they are—of the Labor Government, it 
may be well to point out two things which bear significantly 
upon the British situation. They will enable the average 
American not familiar with the workings of the British 
mind, as well as the machinery of the British Government, 
to understand the serenity which has so far attended the 
socialist rule, more especially in its relation to business. 
They will explain the ease with which untrained ministers 
functioned from the start, and show why the transition 
to radical rule was effected without serious dislocation. 

The first grows out of the fact which cannot be repeated 
too often, that for years England has felt that a Labor 
Government, like rent and the weather, was inevitable. 
It was like a dose of medicine that had to be taken. The 
big point was to have it over with; in other words, to 
get it out of the national system. Hence, when Labor 
did come in, there was very little flurry in The City, as the 
financial district of London is known, and the general un- 
Labor comment—a sort of verbal shrug—was: ‘‘ Now that 
Labor is in, what is it going to do?” 


Failure to End Unemployment 


OW different it would have been if, for example, 

Mr. La Follette and his nationalization crew had come 
into power at Washington. You do not need a diagram to 
show the degree of panic that would have ensued. Indigo 
Thursday or Black Friday might have been renewed with 
all their terror. 

It is almost entirely due to the moderation employed 
that, at the time I write, there is almost an amused interest 
in the performances of the government. It is well to re- 
member, since it has a bearing on future events, that this 
discretion is entirely due to the lack of an actual Labor 
majority, to the fear of imperiling the all-necessary support 
of the Liberals, and to the necessity of dispelling the fear 
that socialism is confiscation. 

To use American business phraseology, Labor is selling 
itself as a moderate in order to consolidate its position. 
They are purchasing good will at the expense, for the time 
being, at least, of their program. To put it in another way, 
Labor is in office, but not in power. 

The second preliminary to be emphasized is this: Every 
Labor minister, including those in technical economic 
posts, has been able to handle his job without visible dis- 
turbance to business traffic because, unlike Washington, 
every governmental department has its staff of so-called 
permanent high officials who know the ropes and who keep 
the wheels turning no matter who sits in the minister’s 
chair. Secretaries of state for foreign or home affairs, war, 
colonies or India may come and depart, but these subordi- 
nates go on forever. They show their chiefs where to sign 
on the dotted line, and they sign. Thus the ebb and flow of 
cabinet personnel make little real difference with the con- 
duct of affairs, and even with policies. In this system lies 
the backbone of British national administration. Most of 
these permanent officials are highly competent. 

The mistakes of most governments, British included, 
have been born of action. In the case of Labor they are the 
results of inaction, which has bred a confusion that makes 
this task of inventory extremely difficult. To coin one of 
those well-known Irish bulls, to write of what Labor has 
done is really to chronicle what it has failed to do. 

Chief among the omissions, and the one which is likely 
to be the Nemesis of the new order, is unemployment. 
While they were in opposition Labor mocked both the 
Liberals and the Conservatives, always maintaining that it 
had the heaven-born specific. Yet when brought to book, 
after nearly two months of failure to deal with this so- 
called key problem, Tom Shaw, the Minister of Labor, had 
to make the well-known confession: ‘‘We are not con- 
jurers to produce policies like rabbits out of a hat.’”’? Two 
months later this legerdemain is still conspicuously absent. 

Labor has found out, as many individuals have, that it is 
one thing to criticize and another to remedy. Before he got 
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into office Ramsay MacDonald said: “I object to the un- 
employed being fooled any longer. . . . The Labor Party 
alone has a positive remedy for unemployment. . . . We 
will take office because in dealing with unemployment we 
believe we have a program and a power that no other party 
possesses.” 

On the night of May twenty-ninth, in seeking to stem 
what up to that time was the most serious onslaught on his 
government—a crisis, by the way, which grew out of the 
Labor failure to present a program that would solve unem- 
ployment— MacDonald said: ‘In regard to pledges and 
their fulfillment, why should I not confess that we are a 
little innocent in this matter? If we are without experience, 
things which seemed very simple to carry out become very 
complicated and difficult when we become members of a 
cabinet responsible for them.” 

Labor’s inability to deal with unemployment—the crux 
of the whole economic situation—is best summed up in 
these words from a competent observer: 

“Tf there was one claim more than another by which the 
Labor Party supported their title to office, by which they 
had already won countless seats at the general election, and 
for which even their opponents were prepared to pay them 
the tribute that they were sincere, it was their special 
capacity for dealing with this deep-seated problem of un- 
employment. They knew the facts, it was said, by personal 
experience. They had their plans cut and dried. Where 
other parties had failed they alone were in a position to 
transform the whole situation. 

“Well, they have had pidisely the opportunity for 
which they were asking six months ago. They have had it 
without even the handicap of an obstructive parliamentary 
opposition, for it was a sphere in which the whole House of 
Commons wished them well. Yet their main contributions 
so far to the relief of unemployment have been the repeal 
of certain established duties, which at the least were an 
admitted mitigation of the problem, and a proposal to ex- 
tend the dole to children, which has already been laughed 
out of court by everyone who cares for progress in educa- 
tion.’ 

The preceding reference to thé children’s dole brings up 
to what is perhaps the only concrete effort made by Labor 
to cope with unemployment. As is the case with many 
altruistic proposals, it was not only uneconomic and there- 
fore unsound but aimed at the very root of the social 
structure, which is education. 

To understand this fantastic attempt at remedy you 
must know that in England, as elsewhere, the dole, while 
providing some kind of insurance against revolution, has 
really endowed idleness. Unable to restore foreign trade, 
the one logical cure for unemployment, the Labor Govern- 
ment decided that it was much easier to increase the dole. 
It was the familiar political alternative of taking the easiest 
and most expiaave way. 


2% The Bite Proposed for Children 


OT ‘Caly was it propos [to advance the rate for adults 
and their dependents, but—and here is where the 
scheme ran on the roeks—the idea was to give children of 
fourteen—the present age limit-is sixteen—full benefit of 
what might be called the compensation for not working. 
This meant that if a boy or girl were taken out of school at 
fourteen and failed to get work, he or she would be eligible 
for the dole. You can readily see the inducement this held 
out for the shiftless father or mother to make his brood part 
of the family meal ticket at a time when the youngsters 
should be equipping themselves for the future with some 
kind of education. It really meant subsidizing mendicancy. 
As one critic of the measure put it: ‘“‘We have heard a 


huge outcry about boys from fourteen to sixteen being. 


employed as caddies on golf links. Better that than have 
them hanging around labor bureaus in a not very earnest 
quest for work, but having a far more earnest expectation 
of a dole on Friday.” 

The children’s dole would have cost the. government 
£7,000,000 almost straight off the reel. 

The juvenile dole, however, was badly beaten, and it was 
one of the many reverses that the government has suffered. 
I refer to it merely to indicate the kind of impractical 
remedy that has been dished up by Labor in the effort to 
make good on campaign promises. The immediate effect 
of the dole-for-children proposal was to inspire the almost 
nation-wide question ‘‘Why should anyone work at all?” 
In fact there is a growing feeling in Britain expressed in the 
words ‘Only fools and horses work nowadays.”’ For many 
the dole is anything but doleful! 

You do not have to travel far in England to realize that 
the dole, like charity, is an easily acquired habit, sterilizing 
the will to work. A large employer of labor told me that he 
had just offered a man a job at light labor at thirty-five 
shillings a week. He really had no opening for him, but 
wanted to give him a chance. To his surprise he received 
this reply: ‘‘I would not think of accepting. I am getting 
forty-five shillings a week in unemployment insurance.” 

In some districts, especially in the London Borough of 
Poplar, where there is an out-and-out socialistic adminis- 
tration, some of the idle with families receive a total dole 


in the end is the universal goat. 
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that amounts to considerably more than three pound 
week. Why should anyone want to work in these cir, 
stances? Yet the Labor Government, instead of min: 
ing this handicap to production, only sought to in 
it. It is passing the buck, as it were, to the taxpayer 


A fundamental reason for a good deal of the Britis 
employment for which there is no legislative remedy 
a stiff-necked trade-unionism which, with its limita 
output fetish, has done as much to prevent a re 
industrial normalcy as the dole. This, coupled wi 
strike, has contributed largely to the industrial plig 
which Britain finds herself. 

Let us look for a moment at the overhead cost of a 
succession of British industrial upheavals. The fig 
1923 are significant. There were exactly 611 tra 
putes, causing stoppages of work that involved 
individuals. The important fact, however, was th 
resulted in the loss of precisely 10,640,000 workin 
Even when the British artisan is given the opportun 
work he often side-steps by walking out. 

Not only is the British worker slacking on his job, h 
once at work, he is obsessed by a curious fear that s 
will get that job. The decline in the apprentice 
once the pride and joy of British industry, is a s 
revelation of what seems to be an impairment of t 
British productive mind. Let me illustrate with t¢] 
incident: 4 

In the hotel where I live in London is a valet wh 
looked after me for some years. A few days ago he 
me if I could get a job for his oldest boy, who is six 
I asked him why he did not apprentice him in som 
plant. To my surprise I got this answer: “I have tr 
apprentice the lad in at least twenty factories, but 
will not have him. They do not seem to want to tr 
young men in industry any more.” 


The Widening Gap 


RITISH labor psychology, whether in governmen 

factory, is a queer thing to fathom. It has ope 
against the larger restoration of foreign trade despi 
increase in exports. This phase of the situation was sun 
up by a man who said: 

“At present employers, instead of studying markets: 
trade requirements, are compelled to spend much of t 
time in studying the psychology of their men and 
trade-union leaders. The creative energy which ought to 
devoted to the expansion of business is being dissipa’ 
barren disputes, and managers are unable to get on wi] 
their jobs. Instead of mutual trust there is mutual distru 
and the one great help to trade, codperation—the 
that would benefit everybody—is lost sight of almost 
pletely. Furthermore, this perpetual unrest frig 
away capital. People will not embark their money o: 
ventures or developments unless they feel some sort 
security. There can be no security until we know wh 
we or our employes are going to conduct our a 
Experience has proved that the state is not an altog 
desirable partner.” 

In any analysis of the British business position you ¢| 
counter on all sides the uncompromising fact that the 
normally high cost of production is the disturbing at 
This high cost, let me repeat, is due to dear coal, 
constant succession of strikes, topheavy taxes—on lai 
incomes a man nets only a little more than six shillin 
every pound he receives—trade-union limitation of 
put, and shorter working hours than obtain in other ec 
tries. Hence, one fundamental cause of unemployment| 
that the products of British industry are too expensive |} 
an impoverished world to buy. 

One of the obstacles to trade stabilization is the lack | 
good will between employer and employe. The Lak} 
Government, instead of bridging this gap, has only widen 
it. The import and export figures though showing an | 
crease in the movement of British goods abroad, shi 
values in terms of inflated curren¢ies which bring the | 
value down to considerably less than the prewar activ’ 

You have only to look at the rapid expansion int} 
German export trade to find out that internal politi 
complications, no matter how serious—and if any count) 
drips with them it is the Teutonic Reich—are not synor 
mous with commercial congestion. German wares 4 
supplanting British goods everywhere. 

It is not altogether unlikely that through its utter inak| 
ity to solve the unemployment problem, which means la} 
of exports, the Labor Government may deprive the pou 
sterling. of the important place that it could have, once t} 
Dawes plan is put in-operation. In its report on t 
Dawes document the advisory council of the Fe 
Reserve Board of the United States made this signi 
statement: 

“The Dawes Report leads the world to the crossroa\ 
It provides for a German note-issuing bank on a gold bas 
but leaves the door open to place it on a sterling basis, al} 
it cannot be denied that there is no small probability ° ft 
latter basis being chosen.”’ 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

This sterling basis, however, will fail of fulfillment if the 
Labor Government cannot point the way to the resumption 
of foreign trade, all the resources and prestige of Thread- 
needle and Lombard Streets to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. If America is wise she will exert her huge banking 
strength to beat the pound sterling to this German goal. 
Here is a good use for our unwieldly gold hoard. 

Of course there are various nonpolitical reasons why 
unemployment and the industrial dislocation persist. The 
housing shortage, for example, continues to be acute, and 
Labor has dodged the real issue here. Lack of houses 
makes for idleness, as men cannot move freely from place 
to place as work offers, with the old facility. It is esti- 
mated that there are actually 200,000 fewer men in the 
building trades today than in 1901. 

The housing problem gave the Labor Government an- 
other opportunity, not to distinguish, but well-nigh to ex- 
tinguish itself. It was swept into office largely upon the 
twin assurances that it would solve both the housing, and 
the unemployment riddles. You have already seen how 
unemployment remains a blank wall. With housing, a 
characteristic procedure—so far as practicality is con- 
cerned—is proposed. 

The scheme originated with John Wheatley, the Minister 
of Health. It is anything but a healthy program for the 
taxpayer, because it really means fewer houses and more 
taxes. The government subsidy to housing under the 
Neville Chamberlain Act of 1923 was limited to six pounds 
per house for twenty years. Wheatley proposes to increase 
this to nine pounds per house for forty years, and also to 
call on the local authorities for an additional four pounds 
and ten shillings. This housing subsidy, in a word, means 
that if John Jones anywhere in England wants to build a 
cottage conforming with national specifications he would 
get thirteen pounds and ten shillings to help him along. 


Burdensome Housing Schemes 


HE Wheatley scheme immediately ran afoul bitter oppo- 

i sition and, like nearly every other Labor Government 
measure, is likely to fail. In this instance both the Liberals 
and Conservatives will join to scotch it, for it involves a 
total expenditure of £1,376,000,000. 

The moral of this bill is not without its value to Amer- 
icans, because it deals directly with the dangerous practice 
of government interference with private enterprise. This 
interference was bad enough in housing plans under pre- 
vious administrations, but under the MacDonald régime it 
is intensified. One reason for its obnoxiousness arises from 
the simple fact, as we all know, that everybody, whether 
wage earner, employer or merchant, invariably considers 
himself justified in putting up his prices the moment he 
begins to deal with the government. Moreover, the 
Wheatley plan is not only a check to private enterprise by 
making it more difficult for the private builder to compete 
with the state- 
subsidized house, 
but it also creates 
an awkward con- 
trast between the 
rents of houses 
built under the 
Neville Chamber- 
lain scheme and 
those which it is 
proposed to build 
under the Wheat- 
ley Bill. 

I know of no 
better way of ex- 
pressing the sane 
sritish attitude to- 
ward the Wheatley 
housing scheme 
than to reproduce 
the following com- 
ment on it from 
the Times: 


“For the mo- 
ment it is with the 
broad question of 
the cost and feasi- 
bility of the Gov- 
ernment proposals 
that the public is 
concerned. The 
scheme contem- 
plates the building 
in fifteen years of 
2,500,000 houses of 
the type required. 
During that period 
and afterwards the 
Exchequer charge 
and the charge on 
local rates will 
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increase steadily till from 1940 to 1963 they will amount 
respectively to something over £23,000,000 and £11,000,- 
000 a year. Huge as is the expenditure contemplated by 
the scheme, the public would regard it with less anxiety if 
they were certain that it would produce the required re- 
sults. They realize the need for a great increase in the 
housing accommodation of the nation, and they will be 
prepared to pay for it. But it takes men and materials as 
well as money to build houses, and Parliament and the 
public will insist on knowing, before this great expenditure 
is authorized, precisely what steps the Government are 
taking to ensure that an adequate supply of both shall be 
forthcoming. Their negotiations on the subject with the 
representatives of the building industry appear at present 
as unlikely to be productive of practical results as their 
influence—of which so much was hoped—with the trade 
unions. Their ideas for the public good seem to be limited 
to the spending of public money.” 


Thus with housing, as with unemployment, the socialists 
have presented no sound economic remedy. They have 
turned to that usual first aid of the inept administration 
which is the public purse, the institution which can always 
be relied on to be the goat. 

To return for a moment to what might be called the 
legitimate reasons for unemployment, it is worth while 
pointing out that despite her war losses Great Britain is 
overpopulated. The population is 2,000,000 greater than in 
the last prewar year. The annual emigration, which roughly 
approximated 250,000 people, stopped in 1914, and save 
for sporadic movement to Canada, Australia, America, and 
to a much lesser extent to Rhodesia, has not been resumed. 
The Labor Government has done nothing to encourage or 
to endow colonization in a big way. To the casual observer 
colonization, and not nationalization, would seem to be the 
logical thing. But colonization would take away votes, and 
the political powers-that-be are probably much more con- 
cerned about the ballot box than about economic regenera- 
tion. 

One of the most serious blows administered to the Labor 
Government was the overthrow of the Mines Nationaliza- 
tion Bill. Next to the wiping out of unemployment this 
was one of the pet projects of the socialist régime. Briefly 
stated, it put the entire British coal industry in the hands 
of the Miners’ Federation. The public, the domestic con- 
sumer, the manufacturer—in fact, all users of coal—were 
at the absolute mercy of that fortieth part of the population 
that is engaged in producing coal. A mining council of 
twenty members, in whose nomination the king was per- 
mitted to go half with the Miners’ Federation, was to be 
set up to acquire all the mines in the kingdom and manage 
them with a free hand. Whatever had to do with the pro- 
duction, transport, distribution and sale of coal came under 
the exclusive control of this mining council, aided by a 
bureaucracy in London, and salaried district councils 
throughout the country. It made miners the overlords of 


J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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British labor, and established soft jobs without numb i 
trade-union officials. 

Three features of this Mines Nationalization Billy 
peculiarly illuminating. One enabled the members ; 
mining council and all others employed under the a: ‘ 
though in the service of the state, to enjoy absolute fre| 0 
to stir up and lead strikes. Another lay in the fing 
clauses, which wiped out the royalty owners with} 
penny of compensation, and gave the actual mine O@ 
less than half the capital value of their properties, 
third specified that all losses arising from the admit » 
tion of this overmanned industry and the payment oj 
tinually higher wages for what would have inevitably) 
continually less work, were to be made good out | 
public treasury. 2 

The presentation of the bill and the debate that fol 
were historic for several reasons. First of all, it bar { 
real intent of the Labor Government. Here was no’ jj 
stark socialism, naked and unashamed, but what : Se 
dangerously akin to the first step toward communis) | 
it embodied a hint of that persistent British nightm » 
capital levy. 


Tigers Black and Tigers Red 


LOYD GEORGE led the fight against the measur 
any doubt existed about the ability of the maj: 
Welshman to come back to House of Commons leade } 
it was dispelled in his merciless arraignment of th\ 
Being one of the best little wallopers in public life, }\ 
at his best that day. 

He made an effective point in connection with a \j 
graph from an article written a few years ago by Sj 
Webb, who is the Labor President of the Board of 1\j 
This paragraph is as follows: 

“A black tiger is, I believe, unknown to naturalist | 
as the black swan was unknown 150 years ago, but) 
people now seem to want to introduce such an anim: | 
this country. By a black tiger I mean in this connec }) 
capitalist coal trust, monopolizing the production an} 
of coal either throughout the whole of Great Britain; 
particular districts.” 

Lloyd George read the paragraph with eloquent in} 
siveness and with all the histrionic gifts—and the; 
many—that he possesses. Then he stood still, survey | 
House, and, tapping the copy of the Mines Nationali: } 
Act that he held in his hand, said: ‘‘ Well, here it is, ¢\¢ 
that this is the red tiger.” 

In discussing the measure Lloyd George declai | 
there are profits they go back into the industry. If tl 
a loss, after fixing their own wages, hours of labos 
working conditions, it is to be paid out of the money) 
vided by Parliament. This is the new socialism. 15 
indeed a blank check to be paid for by the taxpayel’ 

Lloyd George logic and eloquence carried the day, {| 
opponents had a majority of 78. For the moment) 
certainly uni! 
bor can get | 
working and | 
ing majori| 
Parliament, | 
nationalizat) 
a dead lett) 
England, a‘ 
summation! 
which bot}t 
producer an | 
consumer ar ) 
foundly tha! 

Less signi i 
but more hi 
ous was thie 
sode of theat 1 
of a Soel 
member of F! 
ment, Ben Th 
“to restore | 
nation all | 
minerals, r? 
streams and! 
utaries,” as} | 
read. This } 
so-called prj 
memberbill, } 
means that f 
not a gover!' 
undertaking, [ 
worth menti! 
in passing be! 
it shows the § 
of thought «| 
rank and f| 
British soci 

The debat) 
the TurnerB ¥ 
largely a bate 
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On the floor is pattern No. 
396—a very popular blue 
floral motif on a soft tan 
background. The 6 x 9 foot 
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yi didn't know a rug could be so easy to clean” 


That’s just it! People usually think 
that rugs have to be vigorously swept or 
beaten on a clothesline. They don’t know 
that Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are 
cleaned by just a few strokes of a damp 
mop. One, two, three—the cleaning’s all 
done and the rug is absolutely spotless. 


Seamless — Need No Fastening 


Housewives everywhere have found 
si Congoleum Rugs amazingly practical 
for all-year-round use—outdoors, on 
summer porches; indoors, in every room 
of the house. These sturdy floor-coverings 
are made all in one piece and lie perfectly 


flat on the floor without any fastening. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are made in 
such a wide variety of artistic designs that 


Gold Seal 
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it is an easy matter to find one appropriate ~X 


for any room. There are rich Oriental 
creations, dainty floral effects and simple 
conventional patterns. 


There’s no other floor-covering so easily 
cleaned, so good to look at, so long-lived 
—and at the same time so inexpensive— 
as Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.00 The patterns illustrated 116 x3 ft. $ .60 
“% ce are made in the five A 
(i nee a faao large sizes only. The Sei titeey 40 
2 12 as ‘> - small rugs are made x 4% fr. 1.95 
9 x10” ft. IS) in patterns to harmo- 

9 x12 ft. 18.00 nize with them. ONnX Outten, 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
ConcoLEuM COMPANY 

; INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San - are ena rege ae fee Dallas Pittsburgh 
v Orleans Paris Rio de ie donee 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY. OF “CANADA, Ltd., . Montreal 


Pattern No. 321 
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size costs only $9.00. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal pasted on all 
guaranteed Go/d_Seal Congo- 
leum is an identification mark 
you can depend on. Don’t be 
misled into buying some other 

material. The Gold Seal 
gives you the protection of 
our money-back guarantee. 
Remember, there is only one 
guaranteed, nationally adver- 
tised Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
Insist upon sting it! 
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tiled esplanade which marks the beginning 
of a better and greater Park Avenue. 

When opportunity offered, Trumper 
crossed the intervening space without tak- 
ing his eyes from her person. Betty Bannon 
of caressing memory, now Mrs. Magyar 
Williams and the mother of three, had 
danced nonchalantly to the honk of an on- 
coming motor car, but this girl had plunged 
into the maelstrom of the traffic with a 
single-minded vehemence that seemed to 
proclaim her a sprite of another order, a 
visualized elf confident of immunity to ma- 
terial destruction. As Trumper approached, 
his brain registered an impression fleeting 
yet intense, as if wind, weather and a gray 
background had become a canvas for a por- 
trait done in unstable flesh and blood which 
must inevitably dissolve. 

She stood straight as an arrow, heels 
close together, cheap skirts swirling back 
from her braced figure, his hat clutched to 
her panting breast, and above it her eyes, 
shining out at him in an intoxicating mix- 
ture of mirth, mischief and joy made 
piquant by an incipient dash of embarrass- 
ment. Except for the sparkling blue of her 
eyes her whole note was amber, but an 
amber clouded with pink high lights alter- 
nating with the milky whiteness which per- 
tains to smooth-skinned youth out of 
breath. 

“Thank you,” said Trumper, taking his 
hat. “Why did you do it?” 

“Gee! I don’t know,” she replied with a 
nervous, shuddering little laugh. “I guess 
I done it because it was such fun.” 

“Fun to risk your life in the mill of the 
traffic?” queried Trumper gravely. 

“Tt seems to me that to throw anything 
as lovely as—as yourself after a mere hat 
was charmingly extravagant.” 

‘Pet the dog,’ she murmured. 

“Excuse me. I don’t think I caught what 
you said.” 

“No; you wouldn’t,” she replied, the 
twinkle stealing back into her eyes in such 
a stealthy manner that he knew her from 
that moment for one of those creatures 
whose hearts never stay angry as long as 
their heads tell them to. “You wouldn’t 
because it’s one of my own, see?” 

*‘T can’t say that I do,” said Trumper, 
and continued with his most disarming 
smile. ‘It’s awfully windy here. Couldn’t 
we walk, or get in a cab, or something? I’ve 
simply got to know about petting the dog.” 

“So you did hear!” exclaimed the girl. 
“Well, we don’t need a cab or anything like 
that to go where I’m going.” 

They started out at a brisk pace and be- 
fore Trumper quite realized what was hap- 
pening he found himself sitting in one of 
five chairs on one side of a catch-as-catch- 
can communal table facing her in one of 
the five chairs opposite. It became ap- 
parent that she intended to eat in this 
place and expected him to do likewise. He 
groaned inwardly at a message from his 
stomach to the effect that whatever he per- 
sonally should decide to do, it would re- 
serve to itself the constitutional right of 
veto. Well, let it. Even at that humiliating 
price he was going to hear what this young- 
ster had to say. 

“T got a dog, a beauty,” began the girl as 
if he had commanded her to speak, ‘‘and 
it’s lucky for your hat I didn’t have him 
along today. He makes me walk different, 
and, of course, I couldn’t of run.” 

“Makes you walk different?’’ asked 
Trumper. “What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you know. Kind of stuck up and 
perky.” 

“Yes? And then what happens?” 

“Well, whenever I’m in an elevator or 
stop at a street corner somebody is almost 
sure to take two looks at me and one at the 
dog. Right there they try to pet him, hop- 
ing for a free ride to home and fireside. So 
when a guy hands me the soft soap and 
waits for me to slip and fall, I say he’s pet- 
ting the dog. See?” 

Trumper laughed; so did the girl. They 
forgot where they were and that large 
cheap eating places regard gloom as a 
vested interest. Why do the dishes clatter 
louder at these fodder troughs than any- 
where else? Because there is no chatter, no 
gayety; because eating is not an art but a 
grave necessity; because nobody—guest, 
waitress, slip checker, cashier, cook or bus 
lady—is happy to be there. In such sur- 
roundings a merry laugh becomes an out- 
rage; but unmindful of the frowns and 
consternation on every hand Trumper and 
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the girl looked straight into each other’s 
eyes and laughed. 

He had already perceived the fresh 
beauty in the contours of her face and fig- 
ure, but now he began to see other things 
besides—the slenderness of her hands and 
long tapering fingers, the dancing mobility 
of her lips and eyes, the buoyant carriage 
of her head, and finally the lilting note of 
her blood which seemed to possess the fac- 
ulty of making visible such abstract things 
as vitality, cheer and courage. Why should 
such a girl find it necessary to live on such 
food? Presently he began to get some an- 
swers to this unspoken question. In the 
first place, never had he heard melodious 
speech take on such strange forms. 

She appeared to love to talk just as she 
loved to run—because it was such fun; and 
he suspected that perhaps her tongue was a 
bit starved for lack of an understanding 
ear. Certainly in him she had found a good 
listener. To read that she said ‘‘miloleum” 
instead of ‘‘linoleum”’ means little; but to 
hear her say “‘This miloleum gets through 
to me every time; look at them shoes!”’’ 
and have her crook one knee to bring a 
paper-shod foot and a ravishing ankle into 
view beyond the end of the table, was to 
know oneself entranced almost to the point 
of missing the news that she had an aunt 
who had turned apaleptic from standing on 
cold floors. 

Trumper forgot the Street and his wor- 
ries; even the fact that only two days ago 
he had totted up certain expenses connected 
with the launching of various supper-room 
beauties and found that his innocent enjoy- 
ment of them had cost him over thirty 
thousand dollars faded quickly from mind. 
Here was a girl who combined the possibili- 
ties of every one of her predecessors under 
the ministrations of the creative impulse. 
What could he not make of her? Any- 
thing —practically anything! 

While thus he mused the waitress 
dropped two punched slips on the table. 
There was only a second’s pause before the 
girl reached out, possessed herself of one of 
the checks, laid upon it the exact amount 
it called for—namely, forty-five cents— 
and arose to go. Trumper looked at her 
reproachfully as he paid a like amount for 
his uneaten food and added a dispropor- 
tionate tip. 

“Couldn’t you have let me do the pay- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T wonder how you ever caught the 
train to town,”’ she tossed over her shoul- 
der with a laugh. 

He followed her; she had not asked him 
to, he did not know where she was bound, 
but he did know he could do no less. They 
came to a businesslike foyer where there 
was a turnstile guarded by a wicket window 
which shot entrance tickets out of a slot at 
a price. As he approached it, money in 
hand, she warned him that she needed no 
ticket. A moment later they were in a 
strange and, to him, a peculiarly unfriendly 
interior. In the first place, its vastness 
dazed him; in the second, third and fourth, 
he perceived that it was a dance hall, come 
into being at the demand of vox populi 
crying out in its least humorous and most 
utilitarian strain for cut-and-dried enter- 
tainment served like chipped beef in cheap 
packages. 

At that early hour there were absurdly 
fewer dancers than tables. They stood in 
glass-topped rows and receded from the 
illumination of the ballroom floor to far- 
removed shadowy recesses which would 
have been alluring had they been offered in 
less than wholesale lots. 

Here, too, there was a foyer and a wicket 
window which had on one side of it a 
painted announcement informing the pub- 
lic that a dance and two encores, including 
a partner, could be enjoyed for a quarter; 
and on the other, a row of girls seated on an 
elongated divan and assuming bright ex- 
pectant looks every time a man drifted into 
view. 

““What’s the idea?’”’ asked Trumper of 
his companion, who had grown hesitant 
for the first time in their brief acquaint- 
ance. 

“Here’s where I work,” she answered. 
“Tf you really want to spend your money 
you can buy some tickets.” 

“How many?” 

“As many as you like. I get twenty cents 
for each one I turn in, the house gets a 
nickel, and you get the dances, or me to talk 
to if you want to sit out.” 


“Yes; I’d rather like sitting out,’”’ mur- 
mured Trumper, grasping at a straw just 
as full realization of who he was, and where, 
was about to drown him. He bought ten 
dollars’ worth of tickets, an amazingly long 
strip, rolled it up and thrust it into her 
hands. When he saw how her face bright- 
ened he felt a queer twinge inside him and 
wanted to go back and repeat, but she laid 
restraining fingers on his arm and led him 
away. They found a place where they 
could sit in shadow with their backs to the 
wall, look out upon the eerie emptiness and 
watch it slowly fill with syncopating 
couples. 

Never before had Trumper been quite so 
completely at sea, and never before had he 
realized more thoroughly the interdepend- 
ence between happiness and background. 
Everything in sight was clean—the people, 
the dancing, the floor, the tables, the 
frescoes, the draperies and even the win- 
dows—and yet it was this very cleanliness 
that jarred him. It jarred him because it 
was all so horribly, so flatly hygienic. That 
was it—hygienic; healthful by order of the 
board. 

Here freedom was peddled at twenty- 
five cents a shot, and the result was exactly 
a quarter’s worth of freedom. He stared 
at the flitting forms before him and imag- 
ined them manacled with rules and regu- 
lations, but ready to practice the arts of the 
mental pickpocket with whispered phrase 
and subterfuge at the drop of the hat or a 
handkerchief. 

“*So,”’ he said aloud, “‘this is where you 
work, eh?”’ She nodded. ‘“‘Well,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘I don’t like it. Let’s get out.” 

“T can’t, now I’ve reported,” she said, 
the animation dying in her face as if some- 
one had turned down a light within. “Why 
don’t you like it here?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Trumper. ‘‘I mean 
I do know, but I can’t exactly say it.” 
There was a pause and then he added, “ You 
must have some rough times dancing with 
Tom, Dick and Harry.” 

“Ts that it?” she asked, touching his 
elbow appealingly and peering into his face. 
“You don’t like it because of the things you 
think they try on?” 

“Perhaps so,” he admitted. 
thought it out. But now you’ve mentioned 
it, what do you do with a buyer on the 
loose when he gets fresh?” 

“Well, if he’s new at the game I go 
easy,” said the girl, her lips quirking at the 
corners. ‘“‘I say, ‘You’re acting in a super- 
sticious manner. Here’s your quarter, little 
boy. Run out and buy a dozen lemons if 
you want to squeeze till it hurts.’”’ 

“And if he’s hard-boiled?” 
Trumper with a smile. 

“Then I say,’ she complied with a flash 
of her eyes and angry emphasis, ‘I think 
you're discusting. If you want my drink 
back ask for it; don’t try to Ade 

“T can guess the rest,” interrupted 
Trumper hurriedly. ‘But there must be 
times when they hang around or follow you 
out, and it comes to a show-down. Aren’t 
there?” 

“Yes: they is. Well—look.”’ 

She laid her hands palms down on the 
table and spread them wide. Such slender 
round wrists! Such long fingers, so tapered 
that to look at them was to feel a caress! 
He leaned over to examine them more 
closely, but by tapping their tips rapidly 
she drew his attention to her well-manicured 
and sharply pointed nails. 

“Safety blades,’ she murmured mean- 
ingly. ‘Ten to the package.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
“You're all right!”” he declared. “By 
Jove, I was feeling depressed, all in, gloomy; 
down, through and out. Now look at me. I 
mean stop, look and then listen. How 
much do you make here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If she’s lucky and 
dances straight through, a girl makes 
about three dollars a night. There’s bad 
nights, of course; but then again there’s 
regular customers that always slips you a 
couple of dollars, and once in a while some 
nice guy passes you a five-spot and walks 
out before you can thank him.” 

“So there are nice men?”’ 

“Yes; they is. But I’m afraid of them.” 

“Why?” 


pursued 


“Because when you meet one,” she an- 
swered gravely, “you sort of choke an’ 
want to give him everything you’ve got.’ 

“Well,” said Trumper after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘‘let’s say you clear thirty a week. 
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Tt isn’t enough. Will you trust me 
you another job?” 
“What kind of a job?” ‘ 
“Nothing hard for you. Somethin 
the line of cheering people up when - 
feel as I was feeling before you saved 
hat. I don’t know just how we’ll start. 
but I’m sure it’s in you. Will you try? 
guarantee five hundred in the first 
weeks.” 
“Five hundred?”’ she repeated, raj 
her eyes to his. | 
“At least that.” 
“And it won’t be anything that'll y 
me unhappy?” | 
“No,” he promised. ‘‘Nothing ro 
nothing unkind, nothing, I mean, that 
couldn’t write home about on a posi. 
“Why, sure!”’ she cried, again mn | 
“Of course I'll di| 
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hand on his arm. 
What is it?” | 
“Well,” he answered presently, frow| 
as he drew card and pencil from his po} 
and began to write, “I don’t exactly ki} 
The first thing is to cut this place out. | 
next is for you to turn up at four o’e| 
tomorrow afternoon at the address } 
written here.” ! 
“But where?” she interrupted. 
“Here it is, written on the card.” | 
“Yes; but where is it? You can tell ¢ 
can’t you, in case I lose the paper ' 
writ on?” 7 
He told her, and added, “By the yj 
what’s your name?” | 
“Trebizond; but everyone calls | 
Trebbie.” 
“Trebizond!” gasped Trumper. “W) 
did you pick up a name like that?” 
““My mother took it out of a book} 
maps in it. She died when I was a kid; 
I got the book in my trunk.” a | 
“T believe you,” murmured Trum} 
eying her at close range. “I was goin 
suggest a name for you, but I can’t beat 
combination of Trebizond and Treh: 
You are both, my dear.” | 
“Both? What do you mean, both?”) 
“Never mind,” he answered with asi| 
as he arose. “‘I’ll tell or show yous 
other time. You won’t fail me tomorro! 
four, will you?” 
“Can I bring Trickster?” 
““Who’s Trickster?” 
‘6 My dog.” y 
“Oh! Why, certainly. Bring him by 
means.” | 
The address he had given her was B 
tinelli’s, and as Trumper hurried up 
Avenue on the following afternoon to if 
time for the appointment without the 
pense of a taxi he was frowning. It was 
the snow which was falling in great w 
flakes—rabbit blankets his nurse use¢ 
call them—that made him scowl; it 
the fact that he was deliberately avoi 
a cab fare. What business had a mal 
destitute of ready money to meet a 
anywhere, least of all at Binotinelli’s? 
It should not be assumed that Trun 
was, or even thought that he was, re 
poor; but full allowance must be made 
his belonging to that coterie who cons 
living on capital a penitentiary offense, 
to whom the pulling of a molar without 
is infinitely less agonizing than the sacri 
of convalescing securities at slaughterhe 
prices. Nevertheless and notwithstand 
something had to be done for the 
named Trebizond out of an atlas. 
His attention was diverted from 
problem in mind by joyful yapping , 
ahead. He looked, and immediately j 
ceived that everyone else on the Ave 
was not only looking but smiling, and so 
times stopping short to turn around - 
look again. A young girl whose tone ¢i 
was amber was walking against time in 
same direction as he. From her shoul 
arose the erect torso of a jet-black dog ¥ 
a pointed head and a huge neck ruff. 
was of a miniature variety generally 
spised by men, but this special specir 
broke all rules. He was the most instar 
lovable, restless and busy babe in arms e 
carried, and incidentally he was having 
time of his life, snapping at the blobs 
snow as they fell, and yapping ecstatic 
between successful catches. : 
Feeling his hand actually itch to_ 
him, Trumper grinned and lengthened 
stride. When he was at the girl’s shoulc 
however, he restrained himself from tou 
ing the dog, opened his mouth to spe 
closed it again because the comedy wa 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
pd to spoil. He could see that her face 
ws grave and her eyes undoubtedly ab- 
s/bed, intent, and rapt from all that was 
ng on about her. As a result, there was 
snething actually ludicrous in the way the 
ze of every transient riveted itself upon 
a and her dog, causing every head to 
prot as she passed. But the best comedy 
on one note grows monotonous, and 
per decided to change the action. 
Where did you get that dog?” he asked 


"The girl stopped as if all motive power 
td been abruptly drained from her body, 
ad drew a gasping breath; her cheeks 
ent white as the falling snow, she turned 
ed raised stricken eyes to Trumper’s face. 
swly she recognized him and just as 
wly color came back into her face. 
“You!” she gasped. “Oh, how you 
‘eered me!” 

She collapsed against his shoulder and 
ang to him with one hand while the dog 
pped wildly for help. Trumper did not 
ve to be told that he was the victim of no 
jotional fraud. 

‘He tore open the door of a cab standing 
‘the curb, lifted her in, and persuaded the 
iver that it would pay him several times 
‘er to forget his former fare and drive the 
indred and eighty steps to Binotinelli’s 
tablishment. By the time he was seated 
e girl had not only recovered but was 
iiling.. 

“You see,” she explained, still a little 
ispingly, ‘‘I stole the dog, and you're the 
‘st ever said that to me before I had time 
think.” 

“Stole him!” cried Trumper. “‘And you 
ive the nerve to tell me about it?”’ 

“Why not?” retorted Trebbie, her fea- 
ires assuming the clear-cut hardness of a 
meo. ‘“‘That’s how I come to New York. 
loved him and he loved me. I had to 
ike him because he hated the woman that 
id him, and I know why.” 

“Well, why?” 

“Because she wasn’t the same as him, 
ce I am; because she was a gloom, and 
“Oh,” said Trumper, striving in vain to 
tain his look of reproof. “Of course 
at’s—that’s different.” 

“Of course it is,’’ declared Trebbie 
avely as they arrived at their destination. 
Trumper preceded her into Binotinelli’s 
metum in such a manner that she was in 
yubt whether she was expected to tag 
ong or not. As a result the famous dress- 
aker got the exact impression which his 
atron intended he should get; he won- 
sred whether she had actually come with 
rumper or if she had lost her way. 

“Ah! Monsieur Bromleigh!” greeted 
inotinelli, shaking his own hands and 
len rubbing them together. 

“Well, Bino,” said Trumper, throwing 
ie leg across the corner of the flat desk 
id preparing to light a cigarette, ‘‘how’s 
usiness?”’ ' 

“Business!” exploded the Frenchman. 
Don’t say that word!’ I have forget what 
ie mean. To understand at what you 
five I have to borrow a dictionary. The 
ord you spik is absolete.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Trumper, and waited. 
Tt was inevitable that his eyes and subse- 
uently Bino’s should wander to the hesi- 
mt girl and her very lively dog. Once 
Tived upon those two intriguing objects, 

Was equally inevitable that they should 
ay put until Trebbie grew restless and 
egan to flush, and move about, and turn, 
ad pout, and look coldly at Binotinelli, 
ad wide-eyed at Trumper, who prayed 
1at she would not open her mouth to utter 
ords which might damage the picture. 
, was Bino, however, who succumbed first 
) the silence, and broke it. 

“Mon Dieu!” he moaned. “People dress 
ich a girl like that, and there ain’t no law 
) send them to prison.” 

“It is a crime,” said Trumper indiffer- 
itly. “Well, we’ll have to be going. Come 
ong, Trebbie.” 

“What!” groaned Bino unbelievingly. 
You know her, and you won’t buy her a 
ress —one little dress!” 

I can’t afford it, Bino,” said Trumper, 
ausing on his way to the door. “‘Of course 
have an idea that would put a new style 
n the map, but it will just have to wait 
ntil next year.” 

“Next year!” shouted Bino. “Well, me 
nd madame are starving each day to 
eath, but I make a robe for this girl and 
nd it to you for twelve months. Mr. 

‘umpere Bromleigh can owe money to 

oor Bino for twelve months.” 
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“T don’t mind a bit,’ said Trumper 
coolly, returning to his former position on 
the desk. ‘‘So many people owe me money 
that I’d rather enjoy having someone to 
dodge myself. But I warn you, Bino, that 
you can’t use any of your old stock. Not 
for this job.” 

“T ’ave no old stock,”’ declared Bino. 

“In that case,’’ continued Trumper 
promptly, “just bring in every bolt of 
cretonne you’ve got.” 

“Cretonne!” gasped Bino. “You name 
that stuff in my shop? Is this beautiful 
young lady an armchair with four legs?” 

He continued to rave while Trumper 
eyed him dispassionately, smoked, beck- 
oned Trebbie to his side, twiddled Trick- 
ster’s ears, and otherwise killed time. 

“Bino,” he interrupted finally, ‘“‘you are 
an ass without the ass’ most distinguishing 
feature—namely, two long ears. Shut up, 
and listen.” 

Half an hour later the two men were por- 
ing over a delivery-wagon load of bolts of 
the finest grades of astonishingly expensive 
cretonne while Trebbie stared at them with 
ever-widening eyes and invisible ears 
pricked up to match those of Trickster, 
who was yawning tremendously at rapidly 
decreasing intervals. 

Trumper seemed to be in a daze out of 
which he came from time to time only to 
say “No,” with a finality which admitted 
of no argument. He would close his eyes, 
open them on a new offering, and then say 
“No.” This procedure was monotonous, but 
it was also impressive. What he was see- 
ing when he closed his eyes, neither Bino 
nor the girl could imagine, but they knew 
positively that he was seeing something, 
and that it was of great importance to all 
concerned. At last, when the tired attend- 
ants were near the end of their patience and 
almost at the bottom of the heap of ma- 
foul, he drew a long breath and sighed 
“ es.”’ 

He went away without another word, but 
Trebbie remained to stare with Bino at the 
stuff Trumper had determined should be 
made into a dress. The longer they looked 
the more quiet they became. It was that 
sort of material—soft in its mingled colors, 
tinted with the faded shades of dried rose 
leaves, yet inviting and deep as a summer 
garden. 

Even Trickster stopped yawning and 
yapped that he wanted to play in it. 

Three days later Trumper, having re- 
ceived news from Bino, began to telephone 
to those of his friends who were being most 
hotly pursued by the black wolf of worry. 
As a matter of cold fact everyone of his 
acquaintance was running before the pack, 
but somehow it is the woes of the people 
we know best that always loom the largest. 

“Magyar,” said Trumper over the 
phone, ‘what would you give to forget 
your troubles for an evening?” 

“Guaranteed?” asked Magyar. 

“Guaranteed, or your money back,” 
assured Trumper. 

“T’d give the third and fourth fingers of 
my left hand,” said Magyar solemnly. 

“Well, it will cost you more than that,” 
replied Trumper unfeelingly. ‘‘We eat at 
my studio tomorrow evening at a hundred 
dollars a plate. Shall I count you in?” 

“Couples or stag?”’ 

“None of your business. All you need to 
know is that this is an individual invita- 
tion,” 

A pause; then, ‘All right; I’ll be there. 
What time?” 

“Fight o’clock sharp; cocktails for those 
who want them at 7:45.” 

The next man tackled by Trumper was 
another very much married one, James Van 
Peiss by name. Jimmie also welcomed an 
evening away from home and wife, re- 
minders of responsibility, and offered the 
pick of his polo string as a measure of what 
he would give in exchange. Trumper 
laughed derisively and followed the jeer 
with the same disparaging demand he had 
made of Magyar. Next he invited Hilary 
Pell, unmarried; then Zelter, to whom 
rumor allotted a wife who invariably stayed 
at home—a praiseworthy practice which 
became damnable when the world and his 
wife adopted it throughout an entire the- 
atrical season. 

Then he called up Doctor Maxon, shorn 
of all his savings when the bottom fell 
out of the market; then those two men 
whose names both Trumper and themselves 
had forgotten under the stunning impact of 
Daphne’s charms. He remembered them 
now; one was Melville, the painter, and the 
other Mowbray, Master of the Beagle 
Hunt. Finally he called up Binotinelli. 
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“Bino,”’ he asked, “is it worth a hundred 
borrowed dollars for you to forget your 
troubles by coming to the party tonight?” 

“Besides the robe?”’ demanded Bino 
after a long pause. 

“Besides the loan of the robe,’’ corrected 
Trumper. 

“Yes, it is,’ said Bino after a still longer 
pause. “I know where I can borrow him.” 

“Oh, that’s what you were hesitating 
about, was it, you old sport?” laughed 
Trumper. ‘Well, take comfort in the fact 
that no one is going to get in for less than a 
hundred in cash, and that it’s going to cost 
me twice that, besides the dinner and owing 
you for the dress.” 

Eight o’clock of the morrow arrived in 
due course, and Trumper, grave but in- 
dubitably light of heart, received his guests 
in the room back of the studio where Fetch 
was also in attendance to mix and serve 
cocktails of a half-forgotten thoroughbred 
strain. The vermuth was of a brand now 
extinct, the gin was not synthetic, and the 
drop of absinth to each glass was neither 
anisette nor paregoric. Such liquor, pro- 
portioned by the delicate hand of a master 
and shaken to the frosting point, can well 
set the note of excellence for an entire eve- 
ning. 

At the word of command Fetch raised 
the Bokhara rug which masked the door 
into the studio, and Trumper, leading the 
way, passed into a blaze of candlelight. His 
guests entered after him one by one and 
stood in a spellbound crescent. In the cen- 
ter of the room was an oaken table, bare of 
cloth, but heavily laid with ware carrying 
the Bromleigh insignia and with the famous 
Bromleigh plate. A cheerful wood fire 
burned in the grate and two immaculate 
waiters from Trumper’s smartest club 
stood at rigid attention. But these were not 
what drew and fixed every eye. 

The model’s throne had been dragged 
from its platform and placed at the far end 
of the table. Over it had been thrown a rug 
of such beauty that those who recognized 
its worth instantly quivered with envy; 
and those who did not, yet felt their fingers 
itch to touch it. But even this rug, holding 
in its mesh eternal youth, could not alone 
have made Trumper’s eight guests catch 
their breath and forget to let it go. 

No. What did that was the pale person 
who blossomed amid its paler emblems—a 
girl disclosed in a simple slip of a yoked 
frock made of cretonne of such pattern and 
color that it seemed verily to be entwined 
with the rug and to hold her as if caught 
within a tangled garden. Trebizond, white 
of brow and with cheeks of a vivid breathing 
pink; face divinely dazed, quite patently 
wondering if she dreamed upon a throne! 
Trebizond with shaking knees set close to- 
gether, queening it with her feet upon a 
hassock! Trebizond, only half frightened, a 
jet-black dog in her lap, slender-fingered 
hands buried in his fur, lips a-tremble and 
eyes as sparkling as blue water in the sun. 

“Trebizond, gentlemen,’ introduced 
Trumper, “‘having the time of her life.” 

“Gee!” she gasped. “C’n I say some- 
thing now?” 

At the sound of her voice two things hap- 
pened—Trickster gave an excited “Yap! 
Yap!” and simultaneously every tired 
brain said to tired brain: ‘‘Thank God, this 
is no highbrow on a pedestal; the kid is 
human, and so is her dog!” 

“Certainly,” said Trumper with a happy 
smile. “From now on you may talk as long 
and as much as you please.” 


Her face grew eager; then suddenly went | 


blank, and she looked from one to the other 
of the men as though appealing for help. 
Presently her eyes and her lips began slowly 
to smile. 

“Ain’t it the limit?’ she murmured. 
“For the last half hour there’s been a 
millium words in me fighting to get out, 
but I guess they’ve jes’ beaten each other 
to a pult.” 

Then did they laugh; with, and not at 
her. Why? Because she had mispro- 
nounced a word or two? Not that alone— 
not by a jugful. They laughed from an 
overwhelming consciousness of ineffable re- 
lease. They laughed because they had the 
sense to know they had stepped into the 
realm of the light heart where laughter is 
the language of the court. They laughed 
most of all because happiness, crystal pure 
and unmistakable, radiated from this child 
who could look like Trebizond and talk like 
a waif. 

While the rest of the men crowded toward 
her to pet the dog and get their hands mixed 
with her fingers, Hilary Pell quietly as- 
sumed the seat at her right. One by one the 
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Watch This 


Column 


GEORGE HACKATHORNE 


‘Youth, with swift feet, walks onward in 
the way. 

The land of joy lies all before his eyes. 

—FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 


GEORGE HACKA- 
THORNE has the chance of his 


eventful young life in Universal’s pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Turmoil,’’ adapted from 
Booth Tarkington’s fine novel of Ameri- 
can life, and, assisted by a splendid cast, 
has made the most of the opportunity. 
It is rather a remarkable picture, with a 
beautiful love-theme and highly dramatic 
moments. Scenically, the outstanding 
feature is the big thrilling catastrophe 
which will live in your memory. The cast 
includes Eileen Percy, Emmet Corrigan, 
Eleanor Boardman, Edward Hearn, 
Pauline Garon, Kenneth Gibson, Bert 
Roach, Victory Bateman and other 
capable people. This is a Hobart Henley 
production. 


Here is a list of some of the 
forthcoming Universal JEWELS 


which you will do well to place on the 
library table so that no member of the 
family will forget to see any of them. 
Ask your favorite theatre just when they 
are coming. 

**The Signal Tower’’— story by Wads- 
worth Camp—starring VIRGINIAVALLI, 
supported by Rockliffe Fellowes, Wal- 
lace Beery, Hayden Stevenson and others. 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN. 

“*The Reckless Age’’—story by Earl 
Derr Biggers—starring , REGINALD 
DENNY, supported by Ruth Dwyer, 
Dorothy Revier, Hayden Stevenson, Fay 
Tincher and others. Directed by HARRY 
POLLARD. 

**The Gaiety Girl’’—story by I. A. R. 
Wylie—starring MARY PHILBIN, sup- 
ported by Freeman Wood, William 
Haines, Joseph J. Dowling, Otto Hoffman 

A KING BAGGOT produc- 


2? 


and others. 
tion. 

**The Family Secret’’—story by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett and play by Augus- 
tus Thomas—starring BABY PEGGY, 
supported by Gladys Hulette, Edward 
Earle, Frank Currier, Cesare Gravina and 
Martha Mattox. Directed by WILLIAM 
SEITER. ‘‘ The Family Secret’ ’isthe prize 
winning title for ‘‘Editha’s Burglar’’ 
suggested by Samuel Waldman, of Uni- 
versity Heights, New York, and Miss B. 
Mae Smith, The Farnesborough, Wash- 
ington, D. C., each of whom received $100. 

‘“Captain Fearless’’—story by Eugerie 
P. Lyle, Jr.—starring REGINALD 
DENNY, supported by Julanne Johnson, 
Harry L. Tighe, Fred Kelsey, Stanhope 
Wheatcroft and others. Directed by 
JAMES W. HORNE. 


Keep watch for the Cham- 
pion JACK DEMPSEY ‘“‘Fight 


and Win’’ pictures. We have cast these 
stories perfectly and produced them with 
lavish settings. 


(Carl Saemmle 


UNIVERSAI 


SAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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does the 
man walk 
on the 

outside ? 


—because, in the days before 
streets had curbs, the gentle- 
man kept next to the traffic 
in order to shield his lady 
from danger and mud. Now 


No. 6 Disinfectant 


is scientific protection against 
the dangers in unseen germs 
and dirt. 


Puretest No. 6 Disinfectant acts 
like cleansing sunshine where sun- 
shine cannot reach. It is ten times 
more powerful 
than carbolic 
acid, yetsaferto 
use and less ex- 
pensive to buy. 


For household 
cleaning, for 


No.6 


Di astabe n ¢g 

Disin wounds, for 
and Qip ridding animals 
‘Safe and ie d | f 

F 6 Fluid Ounces i at) pou try 0 
|} 10.6 Disdnfectonte. vermin, for 


sakes ¢ safe mill 
nixed with either 
Centains powerful germ and insect 
kiling properties and is of great 
F ‘kendorr) value in the home. 
Should not be used internally, 
# Phenol Co-effictent 9 told 
| by Rideal-Walker test 
i Contains~ py Bg Pls glo 
feat Water al 


roe 1B quickly killing 
pests and odors 
in house, cellar 
or stable, Pure- 
Pest Nia 6 
means certain 
sanitation. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 
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Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 u. D. co. 
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others took the nearest vacant chair, leay- 
ing the empty end of the table to Trumper, 
who found himself eventually with Magyar 
Williams, his bosom companion, on one 
side of him, and Melville, the painter, on 
the other. As he stared down the length of 
the colonnade of silver and of candles five 
feet high he wondered if any one of his 
friends, listening to Trebizond’s amazing 
patter and looking upon her beauty, would 
feel what he was feeling now, or see what he 
would have them see. 

Of what avail to tell the words she said? 
How set upon the printed page the ardor of 
her flashing eye, the quirk of her lips or the 
winsomeness of her smile as such phrases as 
these floated down the board: “Lie it 
there, pardner’’; “‘he cused me and I com- 
manded an apology”; “was you goin’ to 
eall’’; ‘She writ it out”; “all busted into 
teenie wits” ; “pretty as a pitcher,” and a 
dozen more, concluding with the solemn 
assertion that she had always been an in- 
dustrial girl, and that none of them, her 
friend Trumper least of all, could ever 
know the trill it gave her to be there in a 
lovely dress and lovelier things under it, of 
which, pull as she might, she could only 
show the lace at the top. 

After all, what she said did not matter; 
what mattered was the overflowing joy of 
life which poured forth from her as from an 
inexhaustible fountain, and bore them one 
and all far away from carping worry on its 
flood. There was none in that gathering to 
ask his money back. Far from it. Both as 
an entertainer the like of whom they had 
never known and as a lovable youngster 
worthy of all varieties of homage, including 
cash, they named her a winner. 

Melville alone was not content with so 
shallow a reading. He scarcely ate; he 
leaned farther and farther out upon his 
elbow, staring at ‘Trebizond, so incongruous 
in fact, yet so fittingly enthroned within 
the web of fancy. What a picture! Soft as 
an ancient tapestry, vivid as a broken 


LET’S GO TO & CABARET | 


“Let us take the A.M. dial first. That 
represents the hours from midnight on until 
noon. Between what hours do these black 
lines, which indicate the commission of 
major crimes, leap up to their highest peak?”’ 

I studied the chart. 

‘“Between the hours of six and nine in 
the morning.”’ 

“Exactly. When there’s the most move- 
ment—when people are starting forth on 
their day’s work. And what hours on that 
dial reveal the smallest percentage of major 
crime?”’ 

“Between two and four in the morning.” 

‘Just so. Because there’s no life, move- 
ment, stir. People are all abed and it’s 
harder for a criminal to make a get-away; 
there are no crowds in which to lose himself. 
Now look at the P.M. crime clock. That 
begins at noon and goes around to midnight. 
What hours there contain the greatest num- 
ber of major crimes?” 

‘Between four and five in the afternoon.” 

“And do you see why? Because all the 
world is out upon the streets—ladies shop- 
ping, business men starting home, heavy 
traffic jams. And you note that high peak 
of crime continues, with slight diminution, 
right up to six, after which it suddenly 
drops; the world is having dinner—and 
crooks must stop to eat too. But presently 
the evening stir begins. People start forth 
in search of amusement at the theaters and 
cabarets; and the moment that stir recom- 
mences the crime’ wave leaps up. Thus, 
between eight and ten in the evening again, 
the percentage is very high, then gradually 
diminishes as the crowds thin out. This re- 
veals how the criminal follows the crowds, 
clockwise, the hours around.”’ 


The Sheep and the Goats 


‘“When the evening tide sets in toward 
the white-light district the criminals follow 
like the backwash of a great wave. Wher- 
ever the crowds are, they are—busily ply- 
ing their trade. And if foolish women enter 
these places of public amusement decked 
out in precious jewels and draped in costly 
furs, they may be sure they are regarded by 
sinister, appraising eyes which have marked 
them down as prey. 

““Most of the nightly amusement seekers 
are unaware of this fringe of criminal de- 
spoilers who follow the crowd like a shadow. 
And I repeat, at bottom they’re all suckers, 
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pomegranate, nailed forever to the mind 
by a jet-black dog with burning beady 
eyes! 

“That girl, and that dress against that 
rug, and no other,” he murmured without 
turning his head. “I think I’ve caught up 
with you, Trumper. Beauty can be mur- 
dered, but never trampled out. What I 
mean is, when it’s there, why, it’s there; 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

Trumper let go a held breath and arose. 
“Trebizond,” he said, “‘you dear and 
inimitable girl, you have earned your pay 
ten times over, and here it is—a memorial 
from us all.” 

He walked toward her and placed beside 
her coffee cup one of those much scrolled, 
much coveted oblongs of folded paper rec- 
ognizable to the initiated as far as the naked 
eye can see as a thousand-dollar bond with 
coupons attached. She picked it up, turned 
it over and around, looked at it blankly, 
and finally laid it down. — 

‘Read it, kid,’”’ shouted Magyar. “ Read 
it aloud.” 

The girl’s face turned pale, and then 
paper white. Her eyes grew fixed and her 
lips began to tremble. Suddenly she arose, 
tumbling Trickster to the floor, and with a 
sweeping movement of abandon threw her 
bare arms around Trumper’s neck, dropped 
her head on his breast and began to sob as 
if her heart were breaking. Across that 
sound came Magyar’s voice, thick, low, and 
quick: 

“Let’s get out of this, fellows. Come on 
now; make it snappy.” 

The stunned guests vanished from the 
board and room whence Fetch and the 
waiters had long since been dismissed. 
Trickster grunted, trotted to the couch in 
the corner, scrambled upon it, and almost 
immediately began to snore. The guttered 
candles snapped minutely and flared. The 
girl clung ever more desperately to Trump- 
er. As he held her tightly in his arms, 
every taut fiber of her body, every beat of 
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these habitués of night resorts: the bounders 
and rounders and leering old satyrs; the 
backboneless girls craving excitement, fin- 
ery and jazz; the neurotics, cheap sports, 
gamblers, bootleggers, and all the flotsam 
and jetsam which boil up to the surface of 
a big foreign center like this. Yes, they’re 
suckers all. But to realize that basic fact 
it takes the seeing eye.”’ 

In order to insure my realization of these 
inner basic facts I annexed, for the pur- 
pose, a seeing eye. It belonged to a New 
Yorker who knew the night life of his city 
as an astronomer knows the stars; he knew 
the cabaret proprietors and the head waiters 
and called them by their Christian or pagan 
names; he nodded familiarly to the police- 
men on the beat and to the door men in the 
lobbies; he knew the mystic word which 
produced a ring-side table in a crowded 
room and changed the waiter’s curt 
“Hiverything taken” to a respectful “‘T’ll 
try to fix you up, sir.’”’ He knew who was 
who in Jazzmania and out, and also who 
wasn’t who. With a single practiced glance 
he divided the sheep from the goats. Situ- 
ations which were Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
undecipherable to the ordinary eye, he 
translated like primer type so that their 
inner meaning sprang suddenly, brazen and 
shouting, to life. He picked out local per- 
sonalities and potentates. 

“*See that fat-faced man at the table on 
your right? That’s Judge X——. And 
that tall lean man dancing with the blonde? 
She’s the ‘hostess’ here; he’s Bill Blank, 
the movie star, recently divorced from his 
wife. And that couple of wallflower em- 
bracers? Yes, the one with his eyes shut, 
picking his teeth. It’s a Guinea bootlegger 
and his sweetie. . . Here comes an un- 
derstudy for Dot King. Do you see 
the stag party over in the corner with the 
waiters hustling the hooch? That’s a fight 
bunch. That waiter will be happy tonight. 
How much of a tip? Oh, twenty-five or fifty 
dollars at a minimum. And probably the 
waiter placed a bet on the pug, too. 

“Do you see the older woman across 
there at the rail-side table initiating that 
girl into night life? Mother? Maybe; 
maybe not. That sort of thing makes me 
very sick.” 

Beneath his discerning eye the heteroge- 
neous scene, the sham, the vulgarity, the 
fake romance with its smothered under- 
note of vice, bloomed into wanton life. His 
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her hammering pulse, became one wit! h 
and unmanly things began to happen to} 
throat. 

Then, sensing that they were alone 
threw back her head, looked him full in ¢, 
eyes, and stammered, “You can’t grow, 
on a canal boat and go to school.” 0 

“No,” he breathed. rN 

He was frightened, not for her but ft 
himself. A man may possess a woman a} 
yet forget her, for there is no truer wo 
than that intimacy may exclude 
munion. But there is a nearness to 
naked human soul, having little if an 
to do with the love of a man for a1 
which, once experienced, leaves its ind 
mark. However many years Trun 
might live, whatever road he might tray 
never would he forget the feel of this child 
quivering flesh or the beat of her mea 
heart. 

“No,” he whispered, “I can unde 
that. You couldn’t possibly grow up 0} 
canal boat and go to school.” 

The telephone bell rang sharply, enti 
in between them, forcing them apart. 7) | 
girl sank into her throne, threw her a 
out upon the littered table and let her hea! 
fall upon them. Trumper crossed the Too) 
and took up the receiver, to hear ie 
choked voice of Hilary Pell: 

“Trumper! Is that you, Trumper? Li 
ten. If that girl can’t read, you tell her sl, 
can start in tomorrow and go to all th 
schools in the world, one after the othe’ 
You tell her if they make fun of her Pll bu 
her a school and give her the faculty for 
string of beads. Heaven help me, Trumpe| 
tell her how I feel! You can’t, of cours) 
a you can try. Will you, Trumper? Te| 
her 

“Yes, I’ll tell her,” interrupted Trump. 
impatiently, and started to ring off. The 
he glanced at Trebizond, pulled himself t 
gether, and addedina quite different vie 
oe around, old man, and tell her you 
se 9 


contempt for the suckers was boundlesi| 
it exceeded his contempt for the crooks, fc 
crooks you could lock up in jail. But wher 
was the jail big enough to house all th) 
suckers of the world? 

It was in the company of this moder| 
Harun-al-Rashid of the seeing eye that | 
set forth one night to view, as an innocen 
bystander, the cabaret life of the big towr 
The One Arabian Night began at 11:30. | 


Looking for Speed 
| 


“Too early for the jazz hounds,” com, 


mented Mister Harun. “‘ However, we hay 
to start somewhere, so we’ll just dip i 
here.”’ 

“Here” was a_ side-street cabaret 
restaurant. It was frequented, Miste 
Harun gravely stated, by all the honest-te| 
goodness hot sports in ‘town—pikers strictl, 
barred. 

“Nothing doing yet,” said the manage! | 
coming forward, as he waved his han 
toward the sparsely filled tables. “To. 
early. The show’s not on for an hour.” 

“We'd like,’ remarked Mister Harun 
“to catch you when things are spinning a 
their dizziest height. We want to see rea) 
speed.” 

“Well, hit us around two. The boysfron | 
the Garden are coming in then. They’r' 
at the White Foot now, taking in the caba’ 
ret. I’ll tell you,” he added helpfully, “giv 
the cabaret at the White Foot the once-over 
it’s good. Then drop into the Creole Fol 
lies.” To me he said: “Do you like dan 
cing?”’ 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“Well, you'll like those gals. High Lf 
lers. They, shake a wicked foot. Hawaiiar 
hula girls.”’ | 

“What did he mean by high yallers?” i 
pakke as a taxi bore us swiftly to the wee 

aot. 

““Mulattoes—New York’s gone ora 
over them this season. Over half the caba- 
rets have what they call Creole shows. They 
pick up the girls in Harlem or in some 
negro cabaret.” 

We descended a few steps to a basement 
and threaded our way to a rail-side table 
near the cleared-off dancing space. A negre 
jazz band, blaring fortissimo, crashed be 
eningly against the eardrums. Was it stale 
cigarette smoke, the strong cheap perfun 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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for Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet is modern in appearance. All 
models are of stream-line design, and _ fine, 
durable finish. Closed models have genuine 


Fisher Bodies. 


Chevrolet is modern in construction. 
It has standard sliding gear transmission, Remy 
electrical equipment, modern cooling system, 
suction fuel feed with tank at rear, demountable 
rims, safe steering mechanism—in fact all 
essential engineering improvements found in 
the highest priced cars. 


Chevrolet is fully equipped as sold. We 
quote prices on complete cars only. Chevrolet 
is all there, ready for use as soon as you put on 
your license plates. Compare the fully equipped 
Chevrolet with other cars, plus their missing 
equipment, and satisfy yourself which costs least. 


Chevrolet transportation averages less 
cost per mile than that of any other car at 
any price. 


_. Car, Insurance, operation, maintenance, annual 


depreciation A interest on your investment. 
Why pay more per mile for lower quality? 


Chevrolet has the most powerful motor 
of any low priced car. Its supremacy for hill 
climbing and hard going is well known. Where 
there are most hills there are most Chevrolets. Why 
drive a slow car and hold up the line when it 
costs less to be a leader? 


Chevrolet yields solid comfort in riding. 
This is due to its long wheel base, correct body 
suspension on extra long and resilient vanadium 
steel springs, well sprung and padded uphol- 


This cost includes the list price of 
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stery, deep seats with ample leg room, and cor- 
rectly inclined backs. The double ventilating 
windshield and cool motor make driving a 
pleasure instead of a discomfort. 


Chevrolet service costs are low because 
so few hours per year are needed in service 
stations. Chevrolets are built to stay together, 
and do not require you to be always near a 
service station. When adjustments or repairs 
are needed the Chevrolet Flat Rate System 
keeps the cost down to the minimum. 


Chevrolet is a quality car. You are proud 
to tell of your ownership of a Chevrolet. 
Chevrolet tells the world that you appreciate 
modern quality and are a good judge of value. 


Chevrolet is built for safety. It steers 
firmly and easily and the steering gear will not 
lock itself. It holds to the road even at high 
speed on gravel. Its braking power is ample. 
It is easy to handle and accelerates so quickly 
it enables you to get out of a bad position 
promptly. It is one of the few cars granted 
Class A rating by insurance underwriters. 


Chevrolet is easy to buy and easy to trade. 
In buying a home, you always consider what 
you could get for it if you ever wanted to move. 
Be sure that the car you buy has a good trade- 
in value, so that when the time arrives to get 
a new one, you can make a good deal. Chev- 
rolet’s trade-in value is high because of the big 
demand for this well-built, long-lived auto- 
mobile. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior’ Touring DeLuxe - 


$495 


» $640 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 


[Its easy to pay for a Chevrolet 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 
Superior Sedan - - - 795 


$725 


Your”: 


Superior Commercial Chassis 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 


$410 
550 
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—the greatest bathing 3 1x 
beach in the world! 7 |) \ 


@ - 

Unguentine 
—the first thought for sun- 
burn with the millions of 


bathers at Atlantic City! 


At the greatest bathing beach in the world, 
the slogan for sunburn is ‘‘Unguentine— 
quick’’, Ask any druggist at Atlantic City. 
Millions of bathers the country over know 
the quick relief it brings. You should know 
this friend in need, too. 


When you come home from the beach and 
your tender skin begins to tell you ‘‘Now 
you’re in for it’’—do this: Rub Unguentine 
gently but thoroughly into the ‘“burn’’. The 
throbbing pain will go—guick/y. Unguentine 
heals with grateful promptness. (In severe 
cases spread thickly on gauze and apply, hold- 
ing in place with adhesive tape or bandage. ) 


Sunburn is just one summer 


skin enemy 
Sunshine, fresh air, outdoor life. Great! 
But skin accidents and irritations are bound 


to happen. 


Sunburn Prickly heat 
Insect bites Cuts 

Poison Ivy or Oak Burns 
Chafing Bruises 
Rashes Scratches 


For these Unguentine—gwick! Unguentine 
stops pain, prevents infection, heals quickly, 
prevents needless scars. 

Ask your druggist for the convenient tube today. He 
knows what Unguentine will do. Price soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 


THE Norwich, N.Y. 
NORWICH New York 
PHARMACAL Chicago 
co. Kansas City 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

of the guests, stray whiffs of synthetic liq- 
uor, or the fumes of Oriental incense that 
thickened the air and smote sickeningly on 
the senses? At any rate, the atmosphere 
was like a macédoine salad, a little bit of 
everything and thick enough to cut with a 
knife. 

The electric lights changed color, went 
green, violet, red, transforming the dancers 
into wild, sanguinary, whirling dervishes; 
the jazz grew wilder, and wilder flew the 
dancing dervishes; fat men panted and 
wiped their necks. 

The waiter thrust a card before us and, 
bending down, shouted hoarsely above the 
din, ‘‘What’ll you have?” 

I looked at Harun-al-Rashid, who was 
stage-managing the evening. 

“‘Can we get a real drink here?’”’ he de- 
manded. 

OY estaei ris 

“Want anything?” murmured Mister 
Harun. 

sé No.”’ 

“Right-o. Most of thisstuffisTNT.” To 
the waiter: “‘Give us two ginger ales.” 

“Yes, sir. What else, sir?”’ 

“That’ll be all right now.” 

The waiter looked us over contemptu- 
ously and glided away. 

“Pikers!”’ laughed Mister Harun, trans- 
lating the look, ‘‘He didn’t'say it out loud, 
but that’s what he thinks. He’s regretting 
right now that he gave us these ring-side 
seats. That fellow sized me up as good fora 
five-dollar tip—tip for the rail table, tip for 
food and a bigger tip for the drinks. They 
skin you alive in these places.” 

He was right. His bill ran thus: Cover 
charges, $6; two beverages, $2.50; tax, 
twenty cents; and the tips claimed the rest 
of his ten. ‘‘And all for two ginger ales! 
The cabarets maintain the high cover 
charges to keep out pikers. They don’t 
want patrons who look twice at a twenty- 
dollar bill. ; 

“These cabarets couldn’t exist a week 
without their wet goods. Here, bus!” he 
hailed a waiter carrying a tray of slopping 
amber-filled glasses to a party of sports 
just arrived from Madison Square Garden 
and on whom eager servitors were converg- 
ing from every side. ‘‘Send the captain to 
Mer ae I know the head waiter here,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘We’ll get him to drop a few 
pearls of wisdom upon the scene.” 

The head waiter duly appeared. 

‘Hello, Gus. How’s everything?” 

“Vell, not so good. Tame. Saturday’s 
the big night.” 

““Cover charges double, eh?” 

Gus merely smiled at this pleasantry, his 
watchful eye out over the house. 

“Look here, Gus, I wish you’d tell me 
how much your waiters knock out a week 
on tips. One hundred dollars—two hun- 
dred?” 

Gus arched meditative brows. 

“Something like dat—some veeks more, 
some veeks less. Dis veek is not so good.” 
He shook a melancholy head. 

““And then the waiters split up with 
you?” 

Very firmly—‘“‘No, sir, not in dis place.” 

“Any fights?’’ queried Mister Harun 
cheerily. 


Nobody Loves a Piker 


The head waiter looked at him with a 
faopuddenly, gone still and spoke no word 
at all. 

“Some of the boys,” explained Mister 
Harun easily, “when they come with stag 
parties get a lot of sweet spirits of niter in 
them and feel pretty good; they try to 
start something with another fellow’s girl 
at a near-by table, pinch her off him, and 
then the plot thickens, so to speak—eh, 
Gus?” 

“Vell ” 

The head waiter smiled as if he recog- 
nized the scenario. 

“Tell us, Gus, what kind of patrons the 
house likes best. What kind do the waiters 
like? What kind do you like?” 

“Vell, nobody likes a piker.” 

“Who are the pikers, Gus—present com- 
pany excused?”’ 

“Vell, they’re the kind of people, high- 
toned, in swell evening clothes, look like 
a million dollars, sables and pearls, and a 
fine limousine maybe outside. Vell, they 
ask for a rail table, and the boy gives it to 
them, see? They’re good-lookers and ve 
like to dress the house. But afterwards 
vat do they do? Nothing! They don’t 
buy. Maybe they order a single drink the 
whole evening—and they sit for hours. 
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They don’t even drink out of their own 
flasks. Sometimes they have no flasks.” 

‘*A cabaret piker,”’ defined Mister Harun, 
“from the waiter’s point of view, is a low 
order of the human species who carries no 
flask and has no use for the contents of a 
flask. . You think, Gus, they ought 
to spend in accordance with their clothes? 
A gentleman with pearl studs and a fur- 
lined overcoat ought to be worth at least a 
hundred dollars to the house? If he’s not 
he’s a piker, he’s holding out? Speak on, 
Gus. You don’t like the pikers. Now 
name your favored class.”’ 

“Vell, sir,” said Gus, smiling at the 
cross-examination which he enjoyed, ‘‘ve 
likes the sporting class.”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Vell, the people who follow the races 
and the fights—followers of night life. You 
know who I mean.” 


Popular Customers 


“Yes, Gus. Youmean the gamblers, boot- 
leggers, joy-girls, the racing and fighting 
crowd and ali the rest of the hot sports.” 

sues. sine 

“Because they spend money freely, set 
up drinks, tip heavily and leave their wads 
behind them, eh?” 

Gus nodded. 

“Sometimes they come in with rolls big 
enough to choke a horse,” he observed. 

“And leave it all behind?’”’ Gus smiled 
his gleaming smile. ‘‘You like the sports 
because they’re suckers?” 

“Vell ——”. He did not continue, but 
gazed at Mister Harun with an understand- 
ing smile. He repeated gently, “‘ Ve likes the 
sporting class—yes, sir.”’ The waiter turned 
to go. “Oh, Gus!” 

PNG ibe es 

““What’s become of Grogan? I don’t see 
Kim around here tonight.” 

Again the waiter’s face went blank. 

“He left: sir!” 

“What?” 

may CStuSil 

“When?” 

“About a month ago it vas, sir.” 

= Liseer’’ 

OEE Gg 

The waiter, his face still a mask, slid 
quietly away. 

“Grogan was a waiter here,’’ explained 
Mister Harun. ‘A little Irishman—likable 
too. You know, the waiters in these cab- 
arets are what are called wise guys; some 
of them are ex-bartenders, or bootleggers 
getting a line on the trade. They start 
down on the East Side, move up to Four- 
teenth Street to some all-night lunch joint, 
and when they graduate over to the White 
Light District they’re sure-enough hard- 
boiled eggs. Grogan told me he started out 
as clerk in one of these fast little hotels over 
in Jersey. He drifted into trouble and out 
again, and finally got a job as waiter in this 
cabaret. I helped him now and then; he 
had a way with him. I guess they got onto 
his system.”’ 

“What system?” 

“Well, Grogan showed me his bank book 
one day. He was knocking out, he said, 
around three hundred dollars a week. He’d 
settled down and was buying a poultry 
farm and sending his kids to school. Yes, 
he had a system, and that system consisted 
in holding out on the boss. He didn’t turn 
in all the customers’ slips—just pocketed 
the amount of the bill and the tip. He fixed 
up counterfeit checks just like the regular 
house slips, passed them to the customers 
with the itemized bill and then forgot to turn 
in the amount to the cashier, who thus had 
no record, you see. Grogan’s bank account 
began to swell. But the head waiters and 
proprietors are always on the watch for the 
clever boys who hold out on them. So Gro- 
gan, I take it, was fired. 

“Do you see anybody who doesn’t be- 
long here?”’ Harun-al-Rashid presently in- 
quired. 

I peered through the cigarette haze, past 
a noisy party of men, past a vast woman 
with tight-curling dark-red hair, who, side 
comb in hand, was intensely absorbed in 
parting the hair of her companion, a fat 
little gnome of a man who submitted to the 
tonsorial caress complacently, lolling back 
against her shoulder. 

“A Guinea bootlegger and his sweetie,” 
observed Mister Harun. “I don’t mean 
them; they’re swimming in their own ele- 
ment.” 

The music recommenced; the red-haired 
giantess gave over her labors, unwrapped 
her huge arms and waddled determinedly 
out upon the dancing floor. Their empty 
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table cleared a vista through whic 
caught a glimpse of a young girl’s face, | 
more than sixteen, simply gowned, she, 
as fragrant and sweet as a violet fr 
washed in morning dew. Beside her a }} 
headed partner poured something fro} 
flask with a shaking hand and the cont 
splashed on her knee. She laughed, a ¢| 
musical laugh. 
““A mere nursery kid!”’ growled M's 
Harun. ‘And starting off at that gait! 
Out once more in the crisp night air, 1} 
a fresh wind. blowing in from the sea,| 
strolled to the next port of call while Mj} 
Harun explained about the sporting } 
ternity and the night banks. } 
“They have these night banks dow} 
the theatrical district which cater espec’| 
to the sporting trade—the follower;; 
night life, the wise boys who stay ur] 
night and don’t rise until around five in, 
afternoon. These fellows have no use {| 
regular bank which closes at three. 1\ 
want one which stays open until ten | 
They wake around five, deposit their ° 
of the night before; or if they’ve lost 4) 
draw out more to pay for the night ahe; 
The next cabaret sounded a more bois: 
ous and breezy note. Here were no 1} 
perfumes and shifting lights. Creole dan} 
dressed as hula girls in Hawaiian sty 
skirts, their torsos nude save for met} | 
breastplates and rhinestone shoulder str; 
writhed and wriggled and shimmied ( 
Salomed, weaving back and forth, 14 
kicking skyward, now squatting down u} 
their heels, to the enthusiastic clackin,) 
castanets passed among the guests as $] 
venirs. We sat down and ordered a (| 
sandwich and an ice. | 
“Anything to drink?’ demanded | 
negro waiter, poising an expectant perl 
“You can get drinks here?” que 
Mister Harun, glancing casually arounc 
Yes, flasks were out and bottles st ( 
openly on the tables. The waiter nodc L 
“What would you like?” | 
“Two coffees,” said Mister Hai 
“No, make it one coffee and one glass\ 
milk.” 
The waiter went sadly away. A i| 
thin, devilish hula girl, dancing past, m 
eyes at Mister Harun. He waved a cou 
ous hand. 
“This stuff,’’ he commented, “‘is not 
moral; it’s unmoral. Immorality imp s 
certain standards of right and wrong) 
code, a rule.”’ 


Skinned Alive 


The yellow girls shimmied off to tl} 
dressing rooms and the patrons poured { 
upon the floor. In that constricted rl 
free movement was impossible; every i) 
of floor space was occupied by the cro.) 
it resembled a Subway crush. They dan! 
like sardines close-clinched in a can, Hi 
were no stag parties, and the patr: 
seemed, superficially, of a better class, | 

“All suckers,” observed Mister Har | 
““Anybody’s a sucker who will stand a 
larly to be skinned alive like this. } 
asked to see the addition—look.”’ I look) 
His sandwich and glass of milk, plus | 
cover charge and tax, cost him five dollé| 
my ice and coffee doubled the bill. “T 
is nothing; it won’t pay their overhe| 
Where they make their big money is on 
drinks. Some of these sports spend a loi 
money in these places. You’ll hear some 
these night birds say, ‘I dropped a cou 
of grans last night.’ Now, a ‘gran’ is’ 
short for ‘grand.’ And by a grand tl! 
mean a thousand dollars—two grands, t| 
thousand.” 

“And they’re not lying?” 

“Oh, they’re liars; but also they’re va 
And they like to be considered spec 
sports. It’s come easy go easy with t] 
crew. Those girls take the cash and 
the credit go, nor heed the rumble of | 
distant drum. . Hello!” Hey 
glancing at his program. “I know this p 
prietor, but I didn’t know he was manag’ 
this joint. He’s an artist in his own line 
loves his job. To him cabaret life is all 1 
life thereis. He’ll give us the inside inforn 
tion on every place in town, and what 
says is truth.” ; 

We found the proprietor, leaning agail 
a pasteboard tree, regarding his show W 
glowing eyes. He was a fat, jovial, tw 
kling little man, an artist in his own fil 
down to his pudgy finger tips. ; 

“Vell, you like dis club, eh? Ain’t it 
clean, sweet little show?” I admired t 
clog dancing. He beamed. ‘And not 
fight since I took hold, and the club hac 

(Continued on Page 46) f 
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6 Cylinders 
10 H. P. Motor 


OT a sound from the New Paige breaks the 
woodland calm. Imagine a motor so quiet 
you'll often wonder whether it is running. But 
press the accelerator and feel the motor answer 
witha silent torrent of power. At any speed you'll 
delight in the smooth silence of the New Paige. 


6 Cylinders==Perfect Performance 


The big 70 h. p. Paige motor has all the perfect 
balance, smoothnessand simplicity characteristic 
of a fine 6-cylinder motor. More cylinders on such 
a motor could only add parts to no purpose. 


Glide slowly along at 2 miles an hour in high 
—or at great speed, if that’s your pleasure. So 
flexible is the New Paige. And its great power is 
easily controlled. The famously gentle Paige 
clutch forbids jerking or stalling. Ball-bearing 
steering spindles give touch guidance. The light- 
est hand finds driving ease. 

Think of the comfort of cushioned roominess, 
131-inch wheelbase, rear springs more than 5 
feet long, and snubbers front and rear. Bumps 
and jars call no halt to driving joy in the smart 
New Paige. Nor is your pride of ownership 


No hint of noise disturbs the grazing deer 


Fine Mechanism Preserves Paige Silence 


marred by a need to explain that you do not own 
the smaller, cheaper model. For there is only one 
Paige—one price. 

Last year, factory facilities limited Paige 
production to 25 cars a day. This gave us the 
opportunity to further develop quality con- 
struction methods— precision in manufacturing. 
Now, enlarged and improved facilities allow 
100 New Paiges a day—built with the same 
precision and quality methods. 


Value You Can’t Match 


Try to match Paige with any cars near its 
price. Paige’s longer wheelbase means more rid- 
ingcomfort. Its greater weight tells its strength. 
More power for weight means Paige’s motor is 
longer-lived—gives finer performance. Just con- 
sider this. To get a car equalling Paige in these 
important points you must pay $1100 more than 
Paige’s price! Match Paige value if you can! 

Test the New Paige yourself. Drive it to some 
quiet spot. Let the Paige motor idle. You will be 
amazed at its smooth silence. The Paige dealer 
near you will arrange a demonstration. [519] 
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Easy Handling 


DAES: 


4-Door Brougham 


7-Passenger De Luxe Sedan $2770 
7-Passenger Suburban Limousine $2895 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


95 


5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton 


5-Passenger De Luxe Phaeton $1995 
7-Passenger De Luxe Phaeton $1995 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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Be Carry it home in anh 
Sealrioht 
Liquid Tight 
Japer Container 


Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made 
for packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Midsummer 
Coo/ness! 


Eat a lot of ice cream and offset 
the blazing sun! Send the children 
for it, or carry it home yourself, the 
safe, clean Sealright Way. 


Grown-ups love it— 
children thrive on it. 
Carry it home regu- 
larly in 100% leak- 
proof, crush-proof, 
safe and sanitary Seal- 
right -Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers.: 
Keeps: ice cream ‘in 
better condition, too, 
until served in attrac- 
tive, round slices. Al- 
ways ask for your 
favorite flavor packed 


in a Sealright. All 
convenient sizes, 14 


pint to a gallon. 
Many dealers have it 
already packed for you, 
firm, fresh and _ sani- 
tary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 7-A.K. 
Fulton, - N.Y. 


Also makers of Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull and 
Ordinary or Common 
Milk Bottle Caps and 
Sealright Paper Milk 
Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency identifies 
the dealer with Sealright Service. Look for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 


cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 


e€at more ice cream 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
bad name before. But I shut down on the 
trouble boys.” 

“Who are your trouble boys?” 

“Vell, a bunch of fellas without girls 
come in with a few drinks inside; they start 
flirting and trouble begins. Of course,” 
he added tolerantly, “‘if a gentleman is sit- 
ting all alone by himself at a table, and he 
sees a lady sitting all alone by herself at an- 
other table, and he puts down his glass, rises, 
goes over and makes a bow like a gentleman 
and says to that lady, ‘Vill you take a turn 
with me?’ and if that lady smiles up at him 
and says, ‘Yes, I vill take a turn with you’— 
in that case I have nothing tosay. That is 
how a real gentleman acts. And that is yun 
nice thing about areal gentleman—healvays 
knows how to act. Vun second, please!’ He 
raised his hand as asignal to the band and 
the yellow troupe came on. The proprietor 
beamed paternally. ‘Good girls!”’ he de- 
clared loyally. ‘‘They vork hard!” I eom- 
mented on the tall, thin mulatto; shedanced 
like a yellow fury. 

“Vitch girl?’ demanded the proprietor 
with professional eagerness, craning his 
neck. 

I pointed her out. 

“Oh, yes—vell, she is just pretty good. 
She is not so good as she vas; she is losing 
her note. Artists must vork.” He watched 
his artists with a critical eye and suddenly 
laughed. ‘‘Vun night,” he explained his 
mirth, “I decided to give my girls a good 
time; so I hired automobiles to take them 
up to the Black and White.” 

“What is that?” 

“Vell, it is a cabaret for blacks and 
whites—oh, you vill find all kinds there.” 
He waved his hand, indicating he would not 
care to sponsor the elegancy of the clientele. 
“But that cabaret—it is a black cabaret— 
is the model for all the creole shows in 
town. Some of my best girls come from 
there. Vell, I decided to give my girls a 
chance to see that cabaret and I hired a fleet 
of automobiles. Vell, I made vun big mis- 
take,” He laughed once more. “For, you 
see, I have a few black dancers, but most of 
them are high yallers. And all the yaller 
gals came to me, furious, and threatened to 
resign; I had insulted them, it seemed. 
And I said, ‘Vat is it, girls? Vat have I 
done? I vas simply trying to amuse you— 
give you a little fun.’ And they said, ‘Ve 
von’t ride in the automobiles with no 
smokes!’ And the negroes—the smokes— 
came to me and said, ‘ Ve von’t ride with no 
low-down yaller trash!’ So I had to make 
a separation, and now ve have a little nest 
of doves.” 


A Look Into a Night Club 


“What are the best cabarets?’’ queried 
Mister Harun. 

“Do you mean cabarets or night clubs?” 

“What is the difference?”’ : 

“A whole vorld of difference: In one 
they dance without. a show—just eat and 
drink and dance. In the cabarets, like mine 
here, ve also give a show. Now I vill give 
you a list of first-class cabarets in. town. 
Only the first-class.”” He ticked them off on 
his fingers. ‘And now I vill give you the 
second-class cabarets.” He did so. “And 
now I vill tell you the third-class cabarets; 
but you vill not like them; they are tough.” 

“And what about the night clubs?”’ 

“Vell, I vill give you the night clubs 
now—from the top down. These are exclu- 
sive, high-class, really smart. Cover charge 
five dollars. You vill have to have member- 
ship cards or know somebody to enter.” He 
twinkled at Mister Harun. ‘Vell, I guess 
you vill get by.”” He mentioned a list. “ To- 
day, these places are smart, exclusive, chic. 
Tomorrow—who 
knows? The door 
man vill look you 
over before he lets 
you in.”” He men- 
tioned other clubs, 
lower down in the 
so-called social 
scale. 

Onour way toone 
of these we glanced 
in at other caba- 
rets—cabarets 
hung with red vel- 
vet, with green 
velvet, with yellow 
velvet, or decorated 
with futuristic 
paintings of bizarre 
and hideous de- 
signs. Of real gay- 
ety, spontaneous 
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joy, there was none, though as the night wore 
on a certain sluggish excitement flushed the 
faces of the dancers and revealed itself in the 
dance. 

We approached one of the exclusive night 
clubs. It was nearing three o’clock; the 
street was crowded with a jam of cars; the 
dancers were beginning to flit. A muscular 
door man conferred briefly with Harun-al- 
Rashid and ushered us inside. 

“Did you mark that door man?”’ queried 
Mister Harun as the pretty cloak girl 
checked our things. ‘ 

“T marked that you spoke some magic 
word in his ear.” 

“That man gives everybody the once-over 
at the door in order to keep the bad night 
birds out. He’s one of the wise guys and he 
turns his wisdom to good account. He knows 
his business and he knows human nature. 
His job is to stand on the sidewalk, give all 
entrants the once-over and halt the undesir- 
ables. Let us say that this particular club 
makes pretensions—and in fact it does!— 
of being extremely exclusive; it draws 
sharp social lines. Suppose a group arrives 
whose appearance or manners or nation- 
ality does not come up to the mark. The 
door man steps up politely and says, ‘Sorry, 
sir, but all the tables are taken. No more 
room.’ Suppose the undesirable insists, 
‘But we have a table reserved.’ The door 
man replies, politely but firmly, ‘Just one 
second, sir. I’ll see. What name, please?’ 
The door man steps inside and returns, 
shaking his head. ‘Sorry, sir, no table re- 
served in that name.’ Then, if the undesir- 
ables become obstreperous, the door man 
strong-arms them or whistles for a cop. 
That’s one reason why some of these places 
have so-called membership cards. But any- 
body who is known can get by.” 

We took the elevator, shot upward and 
stepped out into the lobby of a large, lofty- 
ceiled hall, hung with sumptuous silver- 
green damask and mellow with soft, diffused 
lights. An excellent band was executing a 
waltz; groups fashionably dressed sat about 
small tables; decorous waiters. hurried to 
and fro. It was such a scene—save for the 
drinks—as one might observe any afternoon 
in a first-class hotel. A beckoning waiter 
approached. 

“Sh-h-h!’? Mister Harun suddenly whis- 
pered at my ear. 

Turning, I glanced in the direction of his 
gaze. A slender, gray-haired woman, unob- 
trusively gowned in black, with a short 
string of pearls, accompanied by a sober 


young man in a dark business suit, stood by - 


the head waiter’s side. 

The latter murmured doubtfully, ‘Oh, 
yes, but certainly,” and glanced at the 
lady, who turned a pale face, untouched by 
paint or lip stick, toward her companion in 
silent appeal. Her mouth quivered with 
emotion. She seemed to beseech him 
mutely to speak. He nodded, slipped a 


_hand into his pocket and brought forth a 
‘square of dark cloth, which he opened, re- 


vealing a police shield. The waiter glanced 
down, nodded; the young man thrust it 


“casually out of sight. 


“Tam from the Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons,’ he began in a low, matter-of-fact 
voice. ‘This lady’s daughter has disap- 
peared—a girl of sixteen. Word came in to 
the bureau that a girl answering to her 
description had been seen dancing in some 
of the night clubs and cabarets, and so 
we're going through them tonight. May 


we have a table here where we may observe 
and be unobserved?”’ 

“But certainly!” cried the waiter sympa- 
thetically, his facile Gallic emotions aroused. 
“This way, madame.” He placed them at 
a table near us. The lady sat, head down- 
cast, nervously twisting her pearls. Presently 
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/ 
she lifted her eyes and glanced shrinkin 
around. = 

“There you are!”’ said Harun-al-Rash 
“That one little touch of human grief 
more precious to me than all the glitter) 
fake splendors of this place. Sometimes} 
husbands they come searching for, w 
plain-clothes men; sometimes it’s wiy 
sometimes it’s missing girls. Watch t} 
chap. He’s a good sleuth.” 

The plain-clothes man rose, glanced eq 
lessly around and started to make a tour 
the room; so casual and matter of {; 
were his actions that no one turned; nog 
even glanced up as he threaded his w 
among the crowded tables and circled { 
dancing floor. Upon his return, a slig 
negative shake of the head to the watchi 
head waiter indicated the result of | 
search. The latter came forward, and ben 
ing low demanded in an excited wh 
“Ts the mademoiselle perchance a lit) 
blonde?”’ 

“Fire-red hair — bobbed — sixteen 
couldn’t miss her,’ succinctly stated ¢| 
plain-clothes man. 

The waiter shook his head disa 
edly and turned away. 

“Ah, then it is not the one.” | 

A few minutes later the couple rose ay! 
quietly slipped away. Mister Harun’s e 
wandered thoughtfully over the glitterir| 
scene. He had an air of searching for som 
thing, some familiar phenomenon. 

“Yes, there’s one,’ he observed 
length. He nodded toward a dapper, slee_ 
haired youth, stiffly correct down to 4) 
last sartorial detail, who was bearing off 
stout, flushed, elderly woman for a fi 
trot. It was an odd combination, and y| 
I could not have told why it was odd. 

“There is one what?” I asked. 

“One cake eater.” 

“That dapper young man?” 

He nodded. - 

“But what is a cake eater?” 


Ppoir, 


Dance:Mad Matrons — 


“A cake eater,” said Mister Ha 
berly, “‘is a low species of the human - 
addicted to dancing and the bright ligh: 
will be found wearing form-fit clothes, be| 
trousers, flaring at_the bottom and tig] 
at the hips; slit cuffs bearing rows of pea 
buttons; a high waistline; hair sleek an 
glistening with perfumed pomade, som 
times marceled: An angel-faced boy wit 
a rotten reputation.” | 

“What does he do in the daytime?” 

‘Oh, any soft, cushy, part-time job; I) 
may help in a Guinea barber shop or ushe 
at matinées. But he doesn’t earn enough t 
pay for his dancing shoes. Nevertheless, I 
lives like a lord. He makes his real mone 
by working his graft with the sweet man| 
mas. It’s a sweet mamma that lad’s dani 
ing with now.” 

“And what is a sweet mamma?” 

““A sweet mamma is a middle-aged da: 
mad woman, usually in good financial 
cumstances, married or otherwise, who 
quents dances in the clubs, restaurants an | 
hotels, and. must have a dancing partnel 
So the sweet mammas pay the cake eater! 
to dance with them; they meet them regu 
larly on an intimate social footing, admi 
them to close friendship, put up for ther, 
financially, and lend or give them money 
often reaching up into thousands. And th 
cake eaters work the graft for all it i) 
worth. The sweet mammas are sucker! 
too; they become emotionally or finan| 
cially entangled.” | 

It was after four o’clock. We joined th| 
crush in the lobby. A few desperate dancer | 
still lingered on the floor, among them th| 
cake eater and the sweet mamma. Besid 
us a young girl i 
jade-green chiffon 
with flowers in he 
hair, lovely as }| 
woodland nymph| 
leaned tipsil) 
against her com 
panion, urging hin 
to take in just on! 
more place. 
Down upon thi 
sidewalkoncemore 
with thestars in thi 
far-away viole 
vault above dim 
ming their fires 
Harun-al-Rashic 
bared his head _ tc 
the cool night airs 

“Suckers!” | 
murmured. “Suck 
ers every one!’ 
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Doonuse BROTHERS 
| TYPE-B SEDAN 


| Beauty and comfort in generous measure. 
Above all, a closed car that has demon- 

strated its sturdiness to thousands of 
| motorists who demand sturdiness above 


everything else. 

| The body is all-steel. The upholstery 
is genuine leather. The finish is Dodge 
Brothers lustrous black enamel. 


- Dopnpse BrotHerRS DETROIT 


Dovse Brothers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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You can make 
this wonderful 
drink at home 


OOTBEER made from 
Hires Household Extract 
is the best drink you ever 


tasted. Its refreshing flavor 
and health-giving properties 
are the result of pure ingre- 
dients—roots, herbs and _ ber- 
ries gathered from the four 
corners of the world. 


And you make it right at 
home—dquickly and easily and 
economically. A package of 
Hires Household Extract costs 
only 25c and makes 80 glasses. 
Why not make some to-day? 
It will delight the youngsters. 


You can make ginger ale at 
home, too, from Hires House- 
hold Extract. It is the purest 
ginger ale you can drink be- 
cause it is made with real 
ginger root. 25c the package. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXTRACTS 


. ROOTBEER 
Yor making GINGER ate at ome 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4 
respectively. 


SSS REG.US paor: 
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BRITISH SOCIALISM AND 


Biblical quotations. Turner said that he 
was supported in his proposal by the twenty- 
fourth Psalm, which said, ‘‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’”’ In Eccle- 
siastes it was read, ‘‘ The profit of the earth 
is for all,” and in Leviticus they found it 
stated that, “‘The land shall not be sold in 
perpetuity; for the land is mine.” He 
further said he did not believe in robbery, 
because he remembered the old quatrain: 


Great is the crime of man or woman 
Who steals the goose of the common, 
But who shall plead the man’s excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose? 


In opposing Turner’s bill a Unionist mem- 
ber also brought Biblical batteries to bear, 
for he quoted a scriptural passage which 
read: “Thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour’s land-mark.” In this instance, the 
shorter catechism, so to speak, was the 
more effective, because this nationalization 
scheme also went by the boards. 

Apropos of nationalization is a fine little 
Utopian scheme which the socialists have 
kept under cover and which will be sprung 
as soon as they get into real power. It is 
the nationalization of banks, not in the 
sense that American banks use the word 
“national” in their titles, but as part of the 
machinery of state. 

In his memorable debate with Ramsay 
MacDonald on May twenty-ninth over the 
failure of the government to solve unem- 
ployment, Sir Robert Horne exposed this 
hidden bomb by quoting a pamphlet written 
by the Premier in which he said, ‘‘ A banking 
system attached to the state and municipal- 
ities is essential.” 


Repeal of the M’Kenna Duties 


In commenting on this bank-nationaliza- 
tion scheme later Sir Robert said, “The 
majority of quiet-going people do not read 
socialist literature, and many who are re- 
lieved by the apparent moderation of 
ministers in action, are accepting the pres- 
ent situation with an imprudent compla- 
cency. It is possible that they might, in 
their ignorance, be sufficiently unwary to 
give them a second chance. It is therefore 
of importance that these projects should be 
exposed.” 

From this catalogue of inaction shot 
through with defeats any one of which, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have over- 
thrown a British government let us turn 
in detail to the only real victory registered 
so far by the Labor Government—namely, 
the repeal of the M’Kenna duties. Happily 
for the purpose of this article there is a big 
economic end. Otherwise I might have 
drawn a large-sized zero, and said: “This 
represents another Labor performance, or 
rather lack of it.” 

The M’Kenna repeal was a victory only 
in the sense that the government finally put 
something over; and once more it was due 
solely to the aid of the Liberals, who had to 
stand by their free-trade guns. Aside from 
the now familiar general human-interest 
spectacle of socialism in power, this per- 
formance is of larger significance to Amer- 
icans than any other episode in the new 
order, because it opens the door wide to 
various Yankee products, particularly the 
automobile. 

The so-called M’Kenna duties on cinema 
films; clocks, watches and parts; motor 
cars, motorcycles, parts and accessories; 
musical instruments and accessories—were 
introduced in 1915 by Reginald M’Kenna, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, not SO 
much to conserve tonnage for war supplies 
as to uphold the exchange rates by restrict- 
ing imports, and to protect domestic in- 
dustry against heavy foreign competition. 
Originally they were to be effective for five 
years, expiring at the end of that time auto- 
matically. They were carried forward, 
however, from year to year to permit the 
industries involved to recover from the 
effects of the war. 

The Labor Government decided that the 
time had arrived when these duties should 
lapse. It followed that when the socialist 
Chancellor, Philip Snowden, introduced his 
first budget last April he announced that 
they would cease to operate as from August 
first, and by a vote of 317 to 252 in May, he 
was sustained. In the case of motor cars, 
motorcycles, parts and accessories the 
duties amounted to 3314 per cent ad va- 
lorem with a reduction of one-third on 
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imports from empire possessions. Since 
American trade interest is principally con- 
cerned in these articles we will bear down 
on them and the effect of abolition on our 
automobile market in Great Britain. 

Before we do so it may be well to say a 
word about the first socialist budget. Like 
nearly everything else the administration 
has sought to achieve, it was moderate, and 
was hailed as sound by all political parties. 

The government took one particularly 
popular step in that it cut the duties on 
sugar, tea, coffee and cocoa. Give the 
Briton all the tea he wants and he is not in- 
clined to quarrel with anyone. Hence the 
favoritism shown this particular beverage 
of John Bull was not without its selling 
value. 

Such, however, was not the case with the 
repeal of the M’Kenna duties on motor 
cars. The moment Snowden made his an- 
nouncement a howl went up from the 
British motor manufacturer that his busi- 
ness was placed at the absolute mercy of 
the American, French and Italian makers, 
but more especially the American. The 
point was made that at a time when every 
possible energy was being bent toward re- 
ducing unemployment, a bill was intro- 
duced that would increase the ranks of the 
idle. Even with the M’Kenna duties in 
effect the British motor cars had not been 
able to compete with the American article 
either in price or in general character of the 
product. Hence the wiping out of the cus- 
toms conjured up the vision of an avalanche 
of American vehicles which, in the mind’s 
eye, almost put the home industry out of 
commission. 

A further protest by the British manu- 
facturer was that if the American car would 
hold its own in price and even undersell the 
British make with the added overhead em- 
bodied in a duty of 3314 per cent, it would 
play havoc with this tariff removed. Asan 
evidence of what the American car has done 
in the past let me make a parallel between 
two of the cheapest machines. The lowest- 
priced British-made car—a two-seater—of 
8.7 horse power had been selling for £120, 
while an American five-passenger touring 
car of 20 horse power brought £110. 

Shortly after the Armistice the so-called 
American motor invasion began, not only 
with cars actually made in the United 
States but cars assembled in Great Britain 
with parts produced in the British Colonies 
and Dominions, especially Canada. These 
parts made in British possessions got into 
England under the umbrella of imperial 
preference. Then, as now, such cars could 
safely be advertised as empire-made. Nat- 
urally the one hundred per cent British 
manufacturer took umbrage at this, but it 
did him no good. Both the out-and-out 
American-made car and the car assembled 
in England became popular because they 
delivered the goods. 


The Tax on Motor Cars 


When you dispassionately view the con- 
sequences of the abolition of the M’Kenna 
duties you find that, disregarding the ele- 
ment of politics, which apparently enters 
into every economic transaction these days, 
the widely advertised damage to the British 
motor industry by reason of the repeal of 
the tariff—especially the menace of Amer- 
ican domination—was exaggerated from 
the start. You have only to examine the 
big facts in connection with the British 
industry to see why I say this. 

Astonishing as it may seem in a country 
where the motor consumption is a trifle 
as compared with America, exactly 198 dif- 
ferent makes of automobile are produced in 
Great Britain. That is considerably more 
different makes than there are in the United 
States with its vast automobile-buying 
power. This, however, is only one phase. 

On the day that Snowden presented his 
budget there were 110 firms or individuals 
engaged in producing motor cars in the 
United Kingdom. Some of these concerns 
produce only 100 popular-priced automo- 
biles a year. Obviously there have been 
too many makes and too many makers for 
the market. 

Accustomed as we are to monster mass 
production it is interesting, by way of con- 
trast, to note that during 1923 the total 
output in Britain was 64,000 machines. 
These included 10,000 of a well-known low- 
priced American make which were assem- 
bled in England at one factory. There were 
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only fifteen firms with an output exceed 
1000 cars or more. Twelve manufacty 
between 500 and 1000. The great majo, 
turned out 500 or less. These British m 
ers supply 60 per cent of the home mar} 
Of this total British output, one-th 
were 10 horse power and under, w]| 
another third were 12 horse power. 9 
2 per cent were of 25 horse power or 9; 
I dwell on this matter of horse po 
because it is one of the controlling fact. 
in the purchase of automobiles in G;| 
Britain, for this reason: The amount of} 
paid by the automobile owner is based. 
the horse power of his car. He pays , 
pound a year for each unit of horse pow 
This means that if he has a 12-horse-poy 
car he pays twelve pounds a year. 
With these facts in mind we can proc 
to find out just what the new Ameri| 
motor opportunity is. First fix the mat 
of consumption. In the United Kingdg| 
excluding Ireland, there are, roughly, 4 
000,000° people. The total ownership | 
automobiles on June first was estimated 
be 350,000, or one for every 120 perso 
Compare this with the United States, w_ 
its 15,222,658 cars, or one for every 7.3 
dividuals. Most people do not realize t} 
of all the motor cars in the world—th| 
number 18,241,477—only 16.9 per cent ;| 
outside the confines of Uncle Sam. 


The Demand for Small Cars | 


The British motor manufacturer bai! 
his sales calculations on the fact that a m| 
or a woman who pays tax on an income| 
£500 or better is a potential car owner—| 
other words, a good prospect. At the ti 
I write, 473,380 people pay taxes on £5) 
or over. This would leave an ayailal| 
market for 123,380 cars. 

With the repeal of the M’Kenna duti 
however, and the reduction in price, whi’ 
will range from 10 to 20 per cent 
previous schedule under the tariff, this 
ber is likely to be increased. One 
leading agents of the best-known A: 
automobile in England believes that 
August first, the man or woman p 
income tax on £400 will come into the 
of motor ownership. This will almos 
the list of available purchasers. 

If the American car is to have a | 
market under the repeal of the M’k 
duties, it must get over through 
selling, efficiency of produet—which 
disputed—and appreciation of the fae! 
the Englishman wants a small-horse-po 
vehicle. He always keeps the fact of at 
based on horse power in mind. a 

The tendency toward the 8-or-10-hors. 
power car is increasing all the time. Men | 
ample means that I have known in Englai 
for years are selling big automobiles a1 
buying the small ones. This extenc 
every walk of life. Members of the ar 
tocracy and former high government of 
cials have no hesitancy in dashing arow 
town or country in miniature automobil 
that almost look like watch charms. 

The fact of the matter is that the En! 
lish manufacturer is scarcely able to make 
car small enough to meet popular consum 
tion. If the American is to widen h| 
market ina big way he must producea 10-t | 
15-horse-power machine. This would eau 
him to change his whole system of outpu 
There is at the moment a likelihood thi 
the motor tax may be changed from | 
horse-power unit to a figure based on gasi 
line consumption. : 

In the last analysis the American car wi 
probably have to depend for its future hb’ 
sale in Britain on price, and an efficienc 
which goes without saying. With chara: 
teristic enterprise representatives of Yar 
kee car manufacturers in England launche 
a big advertising campaign as soon as th 
budget repeal was announced. They offere 
cars at the existing price, but with a refun 
payable August first when the abolition be 
came effective. Those who sold cars wit 
American names but assembled with part 
made in Canada and other British posses 
sions were honestly able to advertise a 
empire-built car and thus overcome hot 
tility or discrimination created by the ir 
evitable British selling appeal, based 0 
patriotism and not on product. a 

The Englishman who now believes the 
because of the repeal of the 3314 per cen 
duty he will get his American ear one-thir 
cheaper, has another think coming. Th 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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vith BALLOON TIRES Standard Equipment 


Hudson 
and Essex 


Are of One 
Quality 


Be Sure to Get Parts 
Price List from your 
dealer 
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At Open Car Cost 


The Coach Gives All Closed Car Utility, 


Comfort and Distinction 


LPR NTT ETRE ITT TTR EN ENE IN ey ts 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


°1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 


The outstanding buying choice this year is «Closed Car Comforts at Open Car 
Cost.” The Coach alone provides them. It is exclusive to Hudson and Essex. 
Everyone knows it gives highest closed car value. 


And because no other type or car shares its position it is the largest-selling 
6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Balloon Tires Now Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority Hudson 
and Essex would adopt them. They 
are now standard equipment. They 
add an even greater measure of rid- 
ing ease, steadiness and good looks to 
the notable values of the Coach. 


You see the Coach everywhere in in- 
creasing numbers. Everyone wants 
closed car comforts. They will no 
longer accept half-utility when all- 
year usefulness and comforts cost no 
more in the Coach. 


Consider how the growing trend to 
closed cars affects resale values. The 
diminishing demand for open cars 
means far faster depreciation in 
that type. As the wanted type, the 
Coach maintains exceptionally high 
resale value. 


In workmanship, materials and. de- 
sign both Hudson and Essex are of 
one quality — built in the same fac- 
tories, under the same patents. Your 
choice between them will rest solely 
on the price you want to pay. 
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“PIAHEN use Continental 
Fibre next time. Short 
circuits are expensive. 


We’ve got to have de- 
pendable fibre.” 


In installations of lesser 
importance, other fibre 
may serve. But when 
utmost responsibility is 
demanded, Continental is 
the name to remember. 


Electricians, mechznics 
and engineers everywhere 
know Continental Fibre 
is to be trusted to do its 
duty unfailingly. 


Continental 
Vulcanized 


Fibre 


Flawless raw materials, expert 
processing and patient season- 
ing are accomplished by work- 
men who are veteran fibre 
makers and who are instructed 
to reject every piece of fibre 
that is not perfect in every way. 


Continental Vulcanized Fibre 
is sold in sheets, rods, tubes 
and special shapes in red, black 
and natural (approaching 
white) and in all thicknesses. 
Large orders can be filled 
quickly from an enormous 
stock. 


Write for our book, “Insula- 
tion,” for full information on 
Vulcanized Fibre or laminated 
phenolic condensation ma- 
terials—and ask for prices on 
material to fit your needs. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CO. 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Vulcanized Fibre (Also Bakelite- 
Dilecto, Continental-Bakelite, Con- 
tex and Conite) from: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Woolworth Bldg. Wrigley Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
301 Fifth Ave. 75 Fremont St. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
307 S. Hill St. 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


Offices and Agents Throughout the World 


THE SATURDAY 
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reason is that heretofore all importers have 
been shaving their prices to such an extent 
that the profit has been meager. Shipping 
freights have not come down. In the mat- 
ter of French and Italian cars, which have 
a certain popularity in England, the fluc- 
tuations of exchange naturally add to price 
uncertainty and keep them up. 

The French flivver king has established a 
large factory at Hammersmith and is as- 
sembling low-priced cars from parts im- 
ported from France. Since he has a short 
haul on freight and also meets the British 
need for a small horse power, he is already 
making his presence felt in the market. 

These are the facts in the new automobile 
situation. Regardless of horse-power re- 
quirements there is not the slightest doubt 
about the desirable opening that exists for 
our cars. It is up to the American manu- 
facturer and his agents to do the rest. 

The economic consequences of Labor 
are largely inconsequential. There is one 
effect, however, not exactly economic. It 
does concern the individual pocketbook 
in one sense, and will constitute a perma- 
nent hang-over for various of the horny- 
handed who have mounted to ministerial 
and other eminence. It is summed up in 


the sentence—Life will never be the same - 


again. I must except a man of the type of 
Ramsay MacDonald, who brought a real 
cultural background to the post of Premier. 

The truth of the matter is that not only 
do some of the socialists like the trimmings 
and social by-products of power but they 
will miss them once they retire from public 
life. Incidentally they have cultivated ex- 
pensive tastes—that is, expensive as com- 
pared with the former mode of life. A story 
is told of a certain high Labor official who 
is said to have exclaimed during one of the 
many crises that the government has faced: 
“Tf I go out, who will pay my tailor?” 


A Picturesque Commissioner 


This reminds me of the best anecdote 
now going the rounds in London. It deals 
with another high Labor personage who 
had not been accustomed to the boiled- 
shirt and long-tail-coat features of so-called 
society. With his wife he was asked to dine 
at the house of a peer. It has become the 
fashion, by the way, to include a few unre- 
constructed socialists in every big party. 

After dinner the wife of this particular 
Labor person went to her hostess and said 
that she was leaving, whereupon the lady 
of the house said, ‘‘ You must not think of 
going. There is to be a reception later on 
and many interesting people are coming.” 

“No,” retorted the Labor wife. ‘‘We 
must be off. My shoes are tight, my stays 
are tight and my husband is tight.” 

The most picturesque incident that has 
attended the socialist régime was the in- 
stallation of Jamie Brown, the Scotch 
miner, as Lord High Commissioner of the 
Scottish General Assembly. As such he was 
the representative of the king. Had the 
Prince of Wales come to Edinburgh during 
Brown’s tenure of office he would have been 
outranked by this worker. When the news- 
paper men went to interview Mrs. Brown 
on the day before she went to Edinburgh, 
where she was called Her Grace, they found 
her frying sausages in the little two-room 
whitewashed cottage that the Browns have 
occupied for years in the village of Ann- 
bank. 

To the credit of the Browns it must be 
said that in this almost magical transforma- 
tion from the simple life to princely pomp 
they preserved a rare dignity of conduct 
and demeanor. What is equally important, 
they made no breaks. The only sad fea- 
ture of the miner’s régime to many was his 
insistence upon cold water being the sole 
beverage at state functions at Holyrood 
Palace, a terrible blow for the Scotch and 
the only flaw, as they saw it, in an other- 
wise admirable administration. 

This leads me to the one individual in 
the Labor Government who has surpassed 
all his colleagues in sterilizing some of the 
prejudice against his kind. I mean J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, who is a two-fisted, all-around human 
being. More than this, he has a sense of 
humor. Nor has he any illusions about 
himself and his job. 

It was not until I went to see Thomas 
that I got a real visualization of the tre- 
mendous change that has come in the Brit- 
ish Government. I talked with him in his 
room at the House of Commons. 

The last time I sat in that beautifully 
paneled chamber with its long tradition of 
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British dominion throughout the world, 
Winston Churchill was Colonial Minister. 
In lineage, education, temperament and 
personality he represented what has al- 
ways been regarded as the ruling order in 
Britain. Now his place had been taken by 
a one-time engine wiper who cocked his 
feet up on the desk, pulled at a strong pipe 
and spilled his haitches all over the place. 

I asked Thomas to give me his idea of 
the real meaning of the Labor Government 
and he said: 

“Whatever the outcome, this Labor 
Government has done two historic things: 
One is to destroy the impression that Labor 
is unfit to rule. We have shown that there 
is neither rank nor birth in efficiency and 
administration. Why should one class 
have, or think it has, a monopoly on 
brains? The second is that we have proved 
that the Constitution can be enforced by 
the humble as well as the great. However 
ill-informed people may have been a few 
months ago, and however much it was fore- 
cast that all ills would follow putting a 
Labor Government in office, the position of 
the country today not only demonstrates 
the unity of the empire but shows that this 
is the only country in the world where 
every section of the people could undertake 
the responsibilities of government, and 
where the Constitution was broad enough 
to accept it.” 

I asked Thomas how he reconciled the 
ease with which he and his colleagues 
adapted themselves to all the social trap- 
pings of office. Thomas in particular has 
been one of the most consistent and per- 
sistent attenders of royal functions clad in 
all the habiliments that the occasion de- 
manded. The reply was: 

“Why shouldn’t we fit into the picture? 
It is all part of the job. Just as working 
men can enforce the Constitution as well 
as the so-called upper classes, so can they 
do this other thing. 

“Take the example of my wife, who was 
once a servantgirl. A few nights ago she 
stood alongside the queen at a court pres- 
entation and held her own with all the rest.”’ 

On the future policy of Labor in England 
Thomas made this statement: 

“There is no reason for alarm about any 
future policy of Labor. As I have often 
said, we believe in evolution and not revo- 
lution. In the end you will find that we will 
depend upon the ballot and not the bullet 
to have our way.” 

Labor points with pride to insurance 
against unemployment, old age, accidents 
and sickness, but it has not provided the 
all-essential relief, the antidote against 
those economic ills which, as a man re- 
marked to me, “will make England a third- 
rate industrial nation unless they are soon 
remedied.” 

When you put this failure up to the men 
high in the Labor Government, as I did, 
they all say: “We can do nothing because 
we lack a decisive majority.”’ Yet the fact 
remains that they have exposed most of 
their tricks and the best solvent they offer 
is a further raid on the public treasury. 
One reason, of course, is that there is not a 
practical business man in the cabinet. 


Communism in Britain 


Linked with the inability of the Labor 
Government to deliver the economic goods 
is the fact that the extremists now regard 
MacDonald and his associates as mod- 
erates and therefore with suspicion. It is 
not so much because they wear cocked hat 
and sword at royal functions and ride in 
expensive motor cars as because they have 
indulged in the restraint with which the 
government has become synonymous. 

This leads to the matter of British com- 
munism which is a necessary part of this 
narrative. At the Communist Congress 
held at Manchester in May the delegates 
scored the Labor Government as tools of 
that well-known myth, the capitalistic con- 
spiracy. One of the resolutions adopted 
stated that, “in this diabolical stratagem 
the present leaders of the Labour Party 
grouped in the Royal and loyal Labour 
Government of His Majesty King George, 
are playing an active part as the willing 
tool and accomplice of the exploiters. A 
real Labour Government must forget the 
exploiters and realize the dictatorship of 
the working class, not in Parliament, but in 
the mass organizations of the workers.”’ 

The British Communist program as set 
forth at Manchester contains these amiable 
provisions: 

“Nationalization of land, mines, railways, 
communications, transport, engineering, 
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shipping, cotton, and woolen ind 
and the banks without compensation 
arming of the bourgeoisie, the arming 
the proletariat, and the creation of a pr 
tarian Army, Navy, and Civil Guard; 
lition of capitalist law courts and 
establishment of workers’ tribunals; St 
monopoly of foreign trade and of the Pre 
annulment of State debts, with an al] 
ance to small investors; confiscation of 
fortunes over £5,000; nationalization of 
property except that owned by small 
ants, and rents to be paid to the Sta: 
abolition of the Monarchy and all h 
tary titles; liberation of the Colonies 
in military and political subjection; re 
ation of the Versailles Treaty and the canee! 
ing of war debts and reparations; unive 
simultaneous disarmament.” 
Sooner or later there must be a 
down on this question of communism, 
MacDonald has already faced a revolt from 
the extremists—the wild men from the 
Clyde, as some are called—who haye 
blocked his legislation. These wild me 
the way, were responsible for the n 
extraordinary measure introduced in P 
liament since the Labor régime. It 
vented a landlord from evicting 
unemployed person receiving the dole. 
was just like making it unnecessary to | 
your grocer or butcher bill if you happened | 
to be out of a job. i 
Liberals and Conservatives are now s | 
ing, “If communism is to be put into i) 
place, let MacDonald do it. It will save us! 
the trouble.” That is why, if an election| 
were held tomorrow, Labor might come 
back with something like the strength that | 
it now has. 


The Fascist Movement in Engl 


Whether the MacDonalds, the Snowden 
and the Thomases—and they represent 
most constructive element in the L 
Government — will draw the fangs 
menacing Bolshevism or not, anot 
agency is shaping which will try to do the 
job, once the emergency arises. It is noth 
ing more or less than a British Fas 
which takes its cue in almost every de 
from the organization which saved 
from anarchy. It is a secret society, d 
nitely registered—we would call it incor- 
porated—at Somerset House as Bri 
Fascisti, Limited. 

It was formed mainly to combat co 
munism. So quietly has the work of 
organization been perfected that millions 
the people in England do not know of 
existence. Only a few days ago a 
known Briton told me he had definite 
surance that, if the emergency arose, 
British Fascisti could mobilize 300, 
members overnight. When I asked him 
they were armed he replied, ‘‘That is 
least detail. Nearly every able-bodied m 
in England today knows how to hani 
firearms. The weapons would be e 
available. The main task—that is, to h 
a close-knit organization that could rally 
signal—has been achieved.” : 

One interesting detail of the Brit 
Fascisti is that it is coeducational, beca 
some of the most enthusiastic members 
women. One of them is general secreta’ 

And now the final question that all E 
land is asking—How long can the La 
Government hold together? It is mer 
a matter of how long those patient oxen, 
the Liberals, will remain patient. No o 
knows, and political prophecy, always dif- 
ficult, is doubly so in this instance. 

The Labor Government seems to ha 
as many lives as a cat. During the th 
weeks that I have spent in London th 
have been three divisions that might ha 
caused a real overthrow in normal tim 
The Liberals, with ranks still divided, 
ways came to the rescue. The fact is t 
no one wants a general election until t 
autumn. By-election straws show a gro 
ing Conservative strength. 

There are many in Britain who conte 
that before long only two parties, Conse 
ative and Socialist, the Right and th 
Left—for socialism has come to stay— 
face each other at the polls. 

When that election comes, be it soon or 
late, the British may vote as the Freni 
when they overthrew Poincaré. Desp' 
all the talk about the Ruhr being the do 
nant issue they really voted on high pric 
and high taxes, rather than high politi 
The pocketbook remains the eternal level 

Meanwhile the life of the present Labor 
Government is just one reprieve after 4 
other. Its death warrant is written, b 
undated. a 
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| ACHIEVEMENT 


of definite 
meaning to 
any motorist 


Delco 


mI GNITION 


—used on 
the winning 
ears at the 


Indianapolis 


Races for 


5 Consecutive 
Years 


Joe Boyer and Lora Corum after winning the 1924 Indianapolis 500- 
mile Speedway Classic. Joe Boyer being crowned King of the Speedway 


O HAVE been on the winning car once — 

either through accident or merit —was a pos- 

sibility; but to win year after year for five 
consecutive years is undeniably a proof of 
supreme dependability. 


Consider the tremendous service exacted from the 
electrical equipment of a car traveling at an enormous 
speed averaging nearly 100 miles an hour steadily for 5 
hours or more! 


During this time the ignition equipment must deliver 
to the cylinders about 350 sparks per second, 21,000 
sparks per minute, or 1,260,000 sparks per hour. On Joe 
Boyer’s car, designed and built by Fred S. Duesenberg 
of Indianapolis, which won the recent Indianapolis 
Race, it is estimated that the Delco Ignition System was 
obliged to deliver 6,413,000 sparks withouta single failure. 


Under such conditions as these, Delco has achieved the 
following records at the Indianapolis Races. 


In 1920—7 of the first 10 cars, including the winner, 
used Delco Ignition. 


In 1921—all 10 winners drove Delco-equipped cars. 


In 1922—the winner and 9 of the first 10 cars were 
Delco-equipped. 


In 1923—the winner and 7 of the 10 winning cars were 


Delco-equipped. 


—and in 1924, a race in which all previous records 
were broken, all 10 of the winning cars used Delco Ignition. 


And these are some of the many records of remarkable 
achievements on land, in the air and on water that prove 
—if Delco equipment is on your car—you can have the 
utmost confidence in its performance—and easily under- 
stand why it is recognized as the world’s finest starting, 
lighting and ignition system. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Why Mix Dust 
with Motor Oil? 


\ "ive wouldn’t think of de- 
liberately mixing dust with 
the oil that you put in your 

automobile—yet your motor 


breathes dust-laden air every 
second that it runs. 


Just strain the drainings from 
your crankcase through a cloth 
—note the gritty substances that 
are left and you will realize that 
you are mixing destructive dust 
with your motor oil. 


As this dust mixes with the oil 
in your engine it sets up an 
abrasive action which scores 
cylinder walls and cuts away 
the piston rings causing costly 
repairs. This is unnecessary. 


A United Air Cleaner will pre- 
vent dust from entering your 
motor and quickly pay for itself 
in repair bill savings. Send the 
coupon below for literature and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


eS The United Air 


Cleaner is quickly 
installed on any 
standard make of 
car. It is automatic 
and requires no 
oiling or atten- 
tion. It is fully 
guaranteed. It is 
standard equip- 
ment on many of 
the better cars 
today. 


United Air 


Cleaner 


“Dustless Air to the Motor” 


a Le LL 


United Mfg. & Dist. Co. 
9713 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 
me literature and information about the 
United Air Cleaner. 


Name 


_ Address 


Sd oil 


; Make of Car____ ta? - < | 
TSE TEE TELE 
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“And if the first shop doesn’t have it, 
just you look until. you find a shop that 
does have it,’’ said Matilda. ‘I won’t be 
put upon by these people just because they 
want to make an extra profit. Now do you 
know what you are to get?” 

“A paintbrush, three inches wide, not 
over seventy-five cents. Half a gallon of 
French-green paint ——’”’ 

“Outside paint,” said Matilda. 

“Outside paint,” repeated Augustus. 
“Favorite Styles, sixty cents.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Matilda, and she wondered 
whether the walk to the village, making 
these purchases, and the return walk, would 
give her time to get rid of Emmy Tutz. 

“And, Augustus,” she said, “I don’t 
want you to go the short cut through the 
wood. I’m afraid of that wood every time 
I walk through it; and with this red-haired 
bandit holding people up everywhere, I 
don’t think it is safe for you. Heaven only 
knows what you’d do if you ever came face 
to face with a bandit. Now, mind, don’t go 
through the woods.” 

“No, Matilda,” said Mr. Uffing, obedi- 
ently, and he arose from the table. He 
coughed gently. ‘“I—I’ll have to have 
some money, I’m afraid, Matilda.’’ 

“Of course,” said Matilda. ‘I wouldn’t 
think of letting you go without the money.” 

She got her purse from the sideboard 
drawer and counted out what Mr. Uffing 
would need, for he had been trained to turn 
over to her his salary when he received it. 


Augustus,” she said, ‘‘for you may want to 
get a soda; it’s so warm this evening.” 

“Why, thank you, Matilda,” said Mr. 
Uffing. “I don’t often care for sodas, you 
know.”’ 

“Well, I know you don’t,” said Matilda, 
“but you might. If you do feel like one, 
just you get it, Augustus.” 

“Well, thank you,” said Mr. Uffing. 

It was indeed a warm evening, and Mr. 
Uffing had nothing to put on but his straw 
hat; but Miss Matilda went into the hall 
with him to see him put it on. When he had 
put it on she moved it ever so slightly to 
one side, straightening it on his head, as if 
to say, ““You see? You couldn’t even put 
your hat on correctly without your Ma- 
tilda’s help, you poor child!” 

“French green, three-inch brush, Favor- 
ite Styles, sixty cents,” she said at the door; 
and when he had closed the screen she 
closed it again, showing him that there was 
a right way and a wrong way. She closed 
it exactly as Mr. Uffing had closed it, but 
even these little things help. 

Mr. Uffing walked to the corner and 
turned south. At this corner, had he 
wished, he might have taken the diagonal 
path through the woods, but Matilda had 
warned him not to do that. The woods 
were merely two blocks of undeveloped 
land, overgrown with bushes and small 
trees, and diagonally across them wandered 
the well-beaten footpath; but Mr. Uffing 
followed the sidewalks as he had been told 
to do. He thought nothing about it at all. 
At the end of the two blocks he turned west 
again and followed the main road down into 
the village. 

The night was so warm and so beautiful 
that many people were out. The automo- 
biles were so close together on the main 
road that when a car tried to enter from a 
crossroad it caused quite a congestion of 
waiting cars. On the sidewalks many 
young couples were walking; some were 
arm in arm, some walked with clasped 
hands swinging between them, some walked 
slightly apart. Mr. Uffing hardly noticed 
them; he was thinking of green paint. He 
passed the huge structure of the old cement 
warehouse, now the shops of the Granger- 
Ultimo Bombing-Plane Company, and did 
not so much as notice that every window 
was alight, because the concern was work- 
ing night and day on the order it had re- 
ceived from the Government. At the point 
where the main road met the main street 
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GREEN PAINT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


aman on a box was selling pot-metal safety 
razors, and he addressed some remark to 
Mr. Uffing’s beard that made the little 
crowd laugh; but Mr. Uffing did not hear 
either the remark or the laugh. He did not 
so much as know there was a man selling 
safety razors. His eyes were on the bril- 
liantly lighted window of the nearest paint- 
and-oil shop. 

But Mr. Uffing did not enter the paint 
shop. Like a child who saves the frosting 
of his cake until last, Mr. Uffing walked on 
down the street to the nearest news stand 
to buy Favorite Styles, sixty cents. 

“Huh? Favorite Styles? No, we ain’t 
got it. We got Cream of the Modes. You 
don’t want Favorite Styles, mister. Every- 
body gets it this Cream of the Modes now- 
adays. Maybe your wife don’t know it 
yet. You take it, she’ll be better satisfied, 


' you'll see.” 


| take something else, the poor fish! 


t 


“T—ah—I’m sorry,” said Mr. Uffing. 
“I was told to get Favorite Styles and I 
think I’ll have to get it. Ah—perhaps 
there’ll be something else some other time.” 

“Did you see him?” asked the news- 
stand man when Mr. Uffing had gone out. 
“He was scared stiff when I told Pte 

e 
he’s one what his wife tells him where to 
get on and off at, huh? If I hada wife that 
bossed me the way some of these fellers gets 
bossed—say!”’ 

Mr. Uffing continued up the main street, 


, seeking Favorite Styles, sixty cents. 
“And I’m giving you fifteen cents extra, | 


“No, I’m sorry,” he said to a persistent 
woman who was bound to have him take 
Cream of the Modes; “but it’s not for me, 
you see; it’s for my sister, and she was very 
particular. She told me quite positively. 
I’m sorry; perhaps there will be something 
else some other time.” 

He found Favorite Styles at last at Zin- 
cowski’s. Mrs. Zincowski, fat and jolly, 
made no ado about it. 

“Sure we got it!”’ she said as soon as he 
had asked, half apologetically, for the style 
book. “Ain’t we got everything? Him- 
mel, what a lot of magazines we got to keep 
yet, to satisfy everybody! And whatever 
we got they want something else yet. Can 
you beat it? You ain’t a dressmaker?’ 

“Dear me, no!” exclaimed Mr. Uffing. 

“Well, you got it such a beard like an 
artist,” laughed Mrs. Zincowski, “I thought 
maybe you should be. It ain’t such a bad 
job. Wait, I wrap up the magazine; your 
wife ain’t going to like it when you get the 
pages all torn.” 

“You needn’t ” said Mr. Uffing. 

“Ah, I know these wifes. Ain’t I one? 
Maybe you get a page torn and back you 
come and I got a bum magazine on hand 
then. There! Fine! Sixty cents.” 

She snapped the cord and handed the 
longish cylinder to Mr. Uffing, who tucked 
it under his arm. 

He was almost at the far end of the main 
street now, and that was as well, for if the 
first. or second paint shop did not have 
three-inch brushes for seventy-five cents 
he could stop in other shops on the way. 
But the first shop did have cheap brushes. 
It also had French green in half-gallon cans 
and Mr. Uffing made his purchases there. 
He let the paint man wrap the brush, and 
he put it in his hip pocket, but he took the 
weighty pail of paint by its wire handle. 
To the soda he gave not another thought. 
He started for home. 

At the jeweler’s next to the paint shop 
Mr. Uffing paused to note the time. It was 
now ten minutes after nine and he stood 
the pail of paint on the walk between his 
feet while he regulated his watch. It was 
three-quarters of a minute out of the way. 
Then he glanced carelessly at the array of 
sparkling things in the jeweler’s window, 
but the only thing that caught his eye was 
a spark of green—an emerald in aring, with 
a small diamond at either side. It was 
beautiful, Mr. Uffing thought; as beautiful 
as fresh green paint, almost. But on the 
other hand, an emerald must be hard to 
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cut; nothing like the delightful gliding of; 
full brush of paint along a well-plang 
board. The only trouble was that whe, 
paint was sold as mixed paint it always ha 
to be stirred and stirred and stirred befor, 
the accumulated thickness in the bottom 9 
the pail was thinned and the floating thin 
ness at the top of the pail was thicke ned 
If the paint did not get so thick ag yo 
neared the bottom of the pail when p 
ing al 

A daring thought came to Mr. Uff 
the most daring thought he had had fo 
years. He still had the fifteen cents Ma 
tilda had given him for a soda. What if hy 
bought a bottle of turpentine with which 
thin the paint when it got thick? Of cours 
Matilda had not said to get turpentine; by)! 
she had given him the fifteen cents. Surely 
if he did not want a soda, and did want ; 
bottle of turpentine, it would be all right t 
buy the turpentine. Mr. Uffing went baci 
to the paint shop. He found that he couk. 
buy a bottle of turpentine for fifteen cents 
and he bought it and put it in his other hiy 
pocket. As he passed the jeweler’s he no. 
ticed that it was then 9:29. He looked a; 
his watch and found it was one-tenth of «| 
second wrong, so heset his watch. Then ly 
picked up the pail of paint again and went 
homeward. 

Mr. Uffing turned into the path throug} 
the woods, quite unconscious that he wa: 
doing so. He was thinking of the bach 
fence and the pail of green paint and the de 
lightful time he would have spreading th 
paint on the fence with the three-inch 
brush. There would be whole hours during 
which Matilda would not come near him 
For hours, while he wielded the paintbrush 
he would be as good as any man; he woule 
be on his own and his own boss. Matilde 
would keep away from him; she would not 
yell at him to drop what he was doing anc 
come into the house to do something else 
She would be afraid that he might get green 
paint on things, and she would leave him 
alone. For entire hours, while he painted 
he would be as free and independent anc 
unenslaved as Julius Cesar or Napoleor 
Bonaparte or George Washington ever dared 
be when they were painting back fences, 
Mr. Uffing, striding along the wood path, 
swinging the pail of paint in his right hand 
and holding the cylindrical Favorite Style: 
package under his left arm, did not know 
whether he was walking a wood path or on 
the clouds. ' 

As he walked, coming down hard on his 
right foot, the swinging of the heavy paint 
pail took on a rhythmie pendulum swing, 
and in his brain, but silently, Mr. Uffing 
began singing a little song to himself: 


“Oh, there was an old man, ie 
And he had a wooden leg ——” 


- = 
He was very happy. He had not been se 
happy for years. He rounded a little tu 
in the path —— i 
“Oh, there was an old man, 
And he had a wooden leg. . 
He was too ——” 


4 


“Hands up, you!” said a cold, hard voice; 
and Mr. Uffing looked into the ugly round 
hole in the end of an automatic’s muzzle. 
Beyond the automatic he saw a black mask 
and the red hair of the red-haired bandit. 


“Oh, there was an old man ——” ; 


repeated Mr. Uffing’s brain automatically 
and his hands went up instantly. They 
went up with the swing of the paint-pail 
pendulum, quickly and unhesitatingly; but 
an amazing thing happened. The heavy 
paint pail on its upward swing jarred lead- 
enly against the underside of the bandit’s 
chin and the bandit dropped the auto- 
matic and pawed comically in the air for an 
instant, as a tortoise paws when turned on 
its back. Then the bandit tottered back- 
ward and lay on his back in the path, 
motionless. ’ 
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es easy to Alemite your own car. 
3ut if you don’t care to do it your- 
‘elf you don’t have to. For more 
chan 20,000 filling stations and ga- 
‘ages now offer you Alemite lubri- 
rating service the country over. 


Just drive on to the rack where 
you see the Alemite service sign. In 
a few minutes—while you watch— 
every open chassis bearing on your 
car is flushed out. And packed with 
fresh lubricant. It’s as convenient 
now as gasoline or crank case service. 


80% of All Repairs 


- Repair men agree that fully 80% 
of repairs on moving parts can be 
traced to one cause—faulty or neg- 
lected lubrication. Engines, they 
say, usually get good care. It’s the 
hard-wearing, dust-exposed chassis 
bearings that are esa Prima- 


High pressure lubricating system “vs. on. 
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that saves repairs 


Now—if your car has Alemite— 
it’s as easy to care for them as for 
your engine. 


The New Way 


Most good cars now come with the 
Alemite System. (It’s on nearly 
5,000,000 cars.) You have a fitting 
with a cross-pin on each bearing. Your 
Alemite compressor locks on to it. 
Just a quarter turn of the bayonet 
coupling. Then an easy turn of the 
handle—and fresh lubricant is forced 
clear through the heart of the bear- 
ing. The pressure is over 20 times 
greater than with the old-fashioned 
grease or oil cup. 


© 


20,000 Alemite Lubricating Stations are eliminating 
‘the cause of 80% of all repairs on moving parts 


Cleans Bearings 


As fresh lubricant goes in—the old, 
grit-laden grease is forced out. And the 
fresh lubricant packed in—under pres- 
sure—keeps out seeping dust and grit. 


15 to 20% Lower Operating Cost 


This kind of lubrication every 500 miles will 
cut your operating costs 15 to 20% easily. 
Frequent, methodical lubrication saves the 
Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago 134 cents per mile. 
Over a million dollars yearly on a fleet of taxi 
cabs. It should save you $70 to $300 a year. 

Just remember to have your chassis ‘‘Ale- 
mited’’ when you have your crank case 
drained. You can now have both done at 
once—if you have the Alemite System. 

If Alemite is not on your car, it will pay 
you to have it installed—for convenience as 
well as economy. The cost is only $5 to $20 
(Fords $6.25, Chevrolet $3.99, Overland $6.57 
—Canadian prices higher). If your dealer 
cannot supply you, please write us at once. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory: 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 
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Postcard 
Brings 
This Book 


Here are illuminating facts on how 
to save repairs. If you want to cut 
your o; oes costs, write for it today, 

‘Vita Spots to Watch on Your Car. - 
It’s yours for the asking. 


This compressor with the rigid spiral 
valve coupling, releases lubricant only 
when attached to fitting. No hose 
necessary. 


Oil or 
Grease 


Alemite works well with either oil or 
grease. But for best results, we rec- 
ommend Alemite Lubricant—a pure, 
solidified oil, especially adapted for 
our system—has all the virtues of oil, 
but is sufficiently solid to “ stay put. 
Comes in autoloading cans. 
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Flies) 
Mosquitoes 


ckly. It is harm- 
d animals. Has 


re 


$1.25 or in gallons at $4.00, 5A 


To get the best results, th 


proved FLY-TOX hand sprayer is 
recommended. _ ye. 
Get FLY-TOX today. You cer 


or druggist will supply you. “ee 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. Wenatthee Rex § Bray Co. 
Toledo, Ohio f h. 

California Rex Spray Co. 
Benicia, Calif. 

The Rex Company 

Kansas City. Mo. 


i $ ! i 
4 1 
‘ | ‘ # } 
‘ eNiss 


FLY-Tox 


(Institute of 
Industrial 
Research 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

For a moment Mr. Uffing stood bending 
forward, staring at the red-haired bandit in 
utter amazement. 

““*Oh, there was an old man ELIS 
brain kept repeating ‘“‘Oh, there was an 
old man ’ Why, this is odd! He seems 
to be quite inert. ‘Oh, there was an old 
man ” I believe—I do believe I have 
rendered him unconscious ‘And he 
had a wooden leg > I—why, I believe I 
have knocked him out —— ‘Oh, there was 
an old man * Why, I have knocked him 
out —— ‘And he had a wooden leg ——’ 
And I believe there was a reward offered for 
his capture ‘And he had a wooden 
leg And there was an old man 
And he had a wooden leg ——’” 

As carefully and painstakingly as when 
Matilda made him carry out the garbage 
pail, Mr. Uffing removed the black mask 
and tore it into strips and bound the red- 
haired bandit’s hands and feet. 

“He might have got my paint,” thought 
Mr. Uffing. “It is lucky I knocked him 
out ‘And he had a wooden leg 
But perhaps I’d better not say anything 
to Matilda about it. She told me not to 
come through the wood. ‘Oh, there was an 
old man ——’ ” 

Mr. Uffing, tying the bandit’s feet, 
kicked with his own foot, for it had caught 
on something—something that clung to the 
hem of his trousers leg. He turned to 
loosen it and found it was the end of a piece 
of barbed wire. There were yards of the 
barbed wire, coiling like a snake, and care- 
fully and painstakingly Mr. Uffing wrapped 
it around the red-haired bandit and around 
a small tree that stood there. When he had 
finished, the red-haired bandit looked like a 
barbed-wire entanglement on the Western 
front in the Great War, or like a poorly 
constructed cocoon. 

*“*Oh, there was an old man,’”’ Mr. Uff- 


| ing’s brain rhythmed as he straightened his 


back and picked up his pail of paint and 
his cylinder of Favorite Styles. “I can tell 
someone that the red-haired bandit is here 
in the wood,” he thought. He felt in his 
hip pockets to see that the turpentine and 
the paintbrush were there, and they were. 
“Matilda need never know. Matilda would 


| never let me go out again at night if she 


knew a bandit had pointed a pistol at me. 
“Oh, there was an old man ——’”’ 

With a backward glance at the red- 
haired bandit, who was still unconscious, 
Mr. Uffing went on. 

He reached the street and did not notice 
it, because he was raising the paint pail 
up and down, hefting it, swinging it, to 
gage just how dangerous as a weapon a 
paint pail was. 

“Why, I knocked out the red-haired 
bandit!’’ he thought suddenly. ‘I did it! 
I, Augustus Uffing, did it! He pointed a 
pistol at. me and I whacked him in the 
chin—alone, without help!” 

Mr. Uffing crossed the street and entered 
the second block of wood, and he was hold- 
ing his head higher than he had held it for 
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years. He took a deep breath and swelled 
out his chest—swelled it more than he had 
swelled iv for years. He reached up his left 
hand az.d set his hat askew rakishly. 


“Oh, there was a tweedledum, 
And he had a tweedledee ——”’ 


Mr. Uffing grinned and whacked his ribs 
with his elbows. Big man! Some bandit 
knocker! Come on, you bandits! In the 
dusk of the dark wood, where no one could 
see him, Mr. Uffing actually strutted. Hah! 
After all, a man who could knock red- 
haired bandits cold with one blow of a paint 
pail wasn’t such a worm! 

As Mr. Uffing came out of the woods at 
the corner of the second block he stopped 
instantly the jiggy step he had permitted 
himself in the dark, for at the corner, in the 
shadow of a tree, a man stood by a panting 
motorcycle. The man had a cap pulled well 
down over his eyes and he came at Mr. 
Uffing with an oath. 

“Thunder and blazes!” he growled. 
“Blood and briskets! Where you been all 
this time? You think it’s safe for me to 
hang around here all night? Why in tunket 
wasn’t you here when you said you’d be?”’ 

“TJ ”” stammered Mr. Uffing. 

“Well, don’t stand there like a pie-eyed 
codfish!’’ the man in the cap growled. “I 
gotta get away from here. Gimme them 
papers. Here!”’’ 

Rudely the man in the cap grabbed 
Matilda’s Favorite Styles and jerked the 
cylinder out from under Mr. Uffing’s left 
arm. He thrust something into Mr. Uffing’s 
hand and leaped astride the seat of the 
motorcycle. 

“Here! Come back here! That’s Ma- 
tilda’s magazine!’’ Mr. Uffing cried, but 
the man was already under way on the 
popping motorcycle. Mr. Uffing did not 
hesitate an instant. A powerful he rage 
boiled in him and he heaved the paint pail 
over his head and let it fly at the departing 
motorcyclist. 

The paint pail crashed into the rear 
wheel of the motorcycle and for a moment 
there was a twanging of breaking spokes, 
a showering of green paint, a clang of 
metal as the motorcycle fell. Then the 
man in the cap leaped up and grasped the 
Favorite Styles and sped down the street as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Uffing trium- 
phantly. “They can’t do things like that 
to me!”’ 

Then he looked at the soft thing the man 
in the cap had thrust into his hand. It was 
money. Mr. Uffing stepped over to the 
electric light on the corner and looked at 
the money. He counted it. There were 
fifty bills—ten-dollar bills—five hundred 
dollars. 

“Well! Well! Well!” said Mr. Uffing. 
“Now, I wonder what that fellow thought 
Matilda’s fashion book was!” 

‘Then he did a most un-Augustan thing. 
He took the bottle of turpentine from his 
hip pocket, and without taking particular 


aim slammed it against the motorey>, 
The brush he sent after the turpentine! 

Ten minutes later Mr. Uffing was lear|, 
in a rather swaggering way on the gy 
show case of a jeweler’s shop that was. 
jacent to a paint shop. 

“A very good emerald,’’ the jeweler :x 
saying. ‘‘Notso large, maybe, but flaw], 
One hundred and fifty dollars, and nc 
cent less. Now here is a ruby ——” | 

“T want it green,” said Mr. Uffing i, 
tone that was almost bloodthirsty. “Gre|) 
I'll give you one hundred and twenty-j, 
for the emerald.”’ a 

““Oh, it can’t be done! One hundred ;: 
eed is the very lowest figure. Not ac! 
ess.”’ 

“One hundred and twenty-five—taki t 
or leave it,’ said Mr. Uffing positiy:(, 
““And speak quick; I can’t waste tis 
on it.” 

“It’s yours!” said the jeweler. “Ant 
is a pleasure to do business with you-; 
man who knows what he wants.” 

“You can bet I know what I wani 
swaggered Augustus. “How long is} 
going to take you to engrave ‘A.U. to EB, 
in that ring?” 

“Five minutes,” said the jeweler. | 

“In five minutes I’ll be back,” said 
Uffing, looking at his watch. 1) 

At the police station, Mr. Uffing had i) 
desk man sitting straight in one senten 

“TI got that red-headed bandit for you) 
he said. “He pointed a gun at me, | 
there in the woods, and I imockel 
down and tied him to a tree. August) 
Uffing is my name, if you want to know 
The reward is mine, isn’t it?” 

“Hey, Jimmy! Mike! Henry!” shout 
the desk man. “Come on out here! Her) 
a guy says he’s got the red-headed band 
Get a move on, youse!”’ 

“No, sir!’ said Mr. Uffing, when th. 
had taken his name and address. “No, 
won’t go with you. I’ve got business | 
attend to—important business. You ¢ 
get him. You won’t need me. But y, 
might take a pair of wire clippers; you ¢ 
get to him easier that way.” 

Fifteen minutes later Mr. Uffing push) 
the bell of Emmy Tutz’s door long a 
commandingly. From an upstairs windo | 
after a slight delay, Emmy Tutz call) 
down. 

“Who is it?”’ she asked. ‘What do yi 
want? I’ve gone to bed.” 

“Then get up and dress,” replied M| 
Uffing. ‘“‘This is Augustus Uffing, and 
want to talk to you.” 

“But, Augustus, isn’t it very late?” 

“T don’t care how late it is,” declar¢| 
Mr. Uffing. “If you don’t want me | 
stand here ringing this bell all night, yc 
get up and dress and let me in.” 4 

“But what do you want?” asked Emm; 

“T want,” said Augustus brazenly, “whi 
I’ve wanted for twenty years. I want 1 
give you an engagement ring.” a 

For a moment Emmy said nothing. _ 

‘Just a minute,” she said then, “and I’ 
be down.” i 


ADVENTURES IN GEOGRAPHY 


race must retain its native probity and talk 


| in maxims from a scholarly past. 


In the office of a tourist bureau where we 
go for tickets there is a go-getter, up-and- 


| coming American who has developed his 


| personality. He is buying tickets to Siam 


and telling the clerk he wishes a letter of 
introduction to the king and will pay a good 
price for it. 

“T want,” says he, “‘that I and my fam- 
ily should have a chance to take tea at the 
palace and I’ll pay five pounds for the right 
letter of introduction.” 

The clerk stupidly tries to say that this 
isn’t done, but the American is one of those 
sterling types that have worked up from 
nothing and learned not to take no for an 
answer. He repeats his offer—five pounds 
for a simple letter of introduction to the 
King of Siam. The clerk, it is plain, would 
like the five pounds. But so would we. Of 
course, it isn’t much at present rates of ex- 
change, but every little helps. We are 
about to tell our compatriot that we, our- 
selves, will give him a warm letter to the 
King of Siam, not only mentioning tea for 
him and his family, but a nice little home- 
cooked dinner, with perhaps a few twins in 
to meet them, and charades afterward in 


the living room. But the clerk has recov-— 


ered his wits. He writes the letter himself 
and gets our five pounds for something 


(Continued from Page 13) 


probably not half so good as our letter 
would have been. 

We are tempted to trail our American to 
the palace door, but time presses. We leave 
Singapore the more regretfully because the 
orchestra at dinner—with never a saxo- 
phone— plays Love’s Dream, After the Ball 
and the Beautiful Blue Danube and some 
bits of prehistoric Offenbach; plays the 
stuff with perfectly straight faces, seeming 
not to suspect how funny it is in a day 
when music has its hair bobbed, its ear 
lobes rouged and wears no corsets. 

We make harbor in the blue of a tropic 
night and lay by till morning. Ahead looms 
the bulk of a great cone spangled with 
lights. This is Hong-Kong, twinkling like a 
giant Christmas tree, its girdling candles 
helped by gilt and silver stars let down 
from the ceiling. By daylight the candles 
are blown out, the stars withdrawn and the 
tree is seen to be set in water. Around its 
base strange craft are cutting narrowly 
across one another’s bows to the discom- 
fiture of evil pursuers, for Chinese devils 
are not content with chasing poor ricksha 
boys. 

They run on the sea, and even the 
stern eyes painted on every junk prow 


frighten only the more timid of them; the 


others must be shrewdly lured in front of 
oncoming boats. Our ship ups anchor and 


\ 
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we move to Kowloon wharf, usefully rur 
ning down devil after devil as the crossin 
junks miss our bows. 

Our fifty Chinese deck passengers, no’ 
lined along the forward rail brushing thei 
teeth, are noisily hailed, as we sidle to th 
dock, by boarding-house runners in sam 
pans. A dozen of these are jostling noisil: 
along the ship’s side as we tie up. The heavy: 
sweep of the nearest is wielded by a sturd; 
little woman in black jacket and trouser 
and the carefully neated hair of all Chines 
women in all situations. She sends her boa 
grating along our iron side with short jerk 
of the sweep, and in time with these i 
jerked the head of a baby strapped to he 
back. It is perceived that these jerks mus 
eventually loosen the baby’s head, whiel 
will then fall into the water and be lost 
The mother ignores this certain mishap 
though it is true that the infant’s head ai 
she touches us is still, if insecurely, fastenec 
where she last saw it. ‘ 

She drops her sweep, seizes a bambo¢ 
pole with a hook at its tip, catches thi: 
over our rail twenty feet above, clutche: 
the butt with her small hands, presses he 
bare feet against the ship’s side and casu- 
ally strolls up to us. The baby’s head jerks 
to her steps, but relaxes in the limpness 
sleep when she has climbed the rail 2 

_ (Continued on Page 56) 
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j,1850 prairie schooners like this 
ritled back and forth through the 
Sithwest over the Santa Fe Trail. 


OR four hundred years the inhabi- 
tants of this country looked to the 
iron-shod horse and iron-tired wagon for 


. transportation. 


But with the dawn of the twentieth 


‘century the ring of the horseshoe and the 


wagon tire on the road grew fainter and 
fainter. In its place came the purr of 


the pneumatic automobile tire. Gradually 


the motor car «.placed the horse in the 


life of the nation. 


And as iron shoes were necessary for 
horse and wagon, so pneumatic tires are 


essential for the motor car today. 


How Schrader Valves help motorist 


The first pneumatic automobile tires in 
this country were equipped with Schrader 


Tire Valves. Today Schrader Valves re- 
_tain air in tires in every part of the world. 
_ Their success in holding the correct air 
pressure enables motorists to get maxi- 
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Tire Valves. 


From horseshoe to tire 


mum riding comfort and tire service. 


But a Schrader Tire Valve to be most 
effective should be used with all its parts. 
The parts illustrated on this page make 
up the complete Schrader Tire Valve. 


When replacements are necessary make 
sure they are genuine Schrader Valve 
Parts. Get Schrader Valve Insides and 
Valve Caps in the handy orange and blue 
metal boxes on which the name Schrader 
is plainly marked. 


Own a Schrader Tire Gauge, too, to 
help maintain the proper air pressure in 
your tires. Only by keeping tires prop- 
erly inflated will you get full service 
from them. 


More than 100,000 motor accessory 
shops, garages, and hardware stores in 
this country, also in Canada, England, 
France and other countries, sell Schrader 
products. 


The Schrader Display Container, a giant replica of the Schrader Tire Gauge, is on 
the counters of more than twenty thousand dealers to give you quick service on 
Schrader products. Look for this counter sign—the sign of a progressive dealer. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


chrac © 
Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ 


Tire Gauges 


Today thousands of 
motor cars speed over 
thissametrailon their 
pneumatic tires equip- 
ped with Schrader 


SCHRADER TIRE VALVE 
with Dust Cap as it appears / 
on tires in actual service. 


SCHRADER 
DUST CAP. Goes 
over the valve and 
protects the valve 
stem threads. Can 
be attached and de- 
tached with a few 
turns of the hand. 


(fru Sa 
yi 


SCHRADER RIM 
NUT BUSHING. 
Holds on Dust Cap. 
Centers tire valve 


and prevents tube 
from creeping. 
Tighten against 
wheel with small 
wrench. 


SCHRADER VALVE CAP. Pre- 
vents dirt from entering mouth of 
valve. Acts as secondary air-tight 


seal. Attach 


em ASCH 
am “SS 


SCHRADER VALVE IN- 
SIDE. Placed in the mouth of 
the valve. Permits quick en- 
trance of air. Also prevents 


or detach by hand. 


escape of that air once it is in 


the tube. 


YH 


SCHRADER TIRE 
VALVE with all 
parts in place except 
the Dust Cap. You 
also see here the Hex- 
agon Nut screwed 
against the Bridge 
Washer at the base 
of valve. 

Add the Dust Cap 
and you have the 
complete Schrader 
Valve which should 
be on your tires. 
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BENT BONES | STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by 
pointed shoes 


SE 


that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


RS 


Women’s 
Modified 
Educator 
No. 2 
Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


OMFORT can be had with 


style! This Modified 
Educator No. 2 Oxford is so 
easy on your foot that it hardly 
seems to be there at all. Yet 
its graceful trimness wins the 
woman who likes to be taste- 
fully dressed. 


A Modified Educator Shoe 
does more than give delight- 
ful foot ease with modish ap- 
pearance. It also gives relief 
from corns, ingrowing nails 
and other ills already caused 
by pointed shoes. None genu- 
ine without this stamp: 


EDUCATOR SHOES ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q0O0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 


Also send for booklet 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
rushed to canvass the deck passengers for 
clients. Men runners are by this time also 
walking up the ship’s side, their incensed 
chatter being perhaps to the effect that 
woman’s place is a level surface. 

Singapore was old and dingy and rather 
carelessly Oriental. Hong-Kong seems new 
and solid and tidily British. Singapore’s 
buildings are likely to be trimmed with 
streaks of purple or pink or yellow, or all 
three. Hong-Kong’s buildings are a decent 
gray or brown, with no trimming nonsense, 
and its street names are not of the Hast— 
Ice ‘House Street, Seven-and-Sixpenny 
Street, Scandal Point. Also its hotel is 
gulfed from Singapore’s by fifty good years 
of progress in the art of plumbing. Its bar 
is a proper American bar and its frequent 
orchestras play the modish spasms. 

But let us have the morning paper. At 
the very edge of China proper, let us look 
over an unspoiled people talking in the high 
lucidity of Confucian maxims and so hon- 
est that less upright people must have them 
for cashiers. And, believe it or not, the 
outstanding headline on the first page is 
Bandits Coéperate For Winter Outrages. 
Bandits Take Heavy Toll Along Hankow 
Railway, runs its neighbor. Chinese ban- 
dits, be it added. Again we find, Another 
Bandit Outrage, telling how a train arrived 
at Kuanting during a raid and “The train, 
being fired on, retreated.’’ This, we gather, 
is supposed to have been discretion, not 
cowardice, on the train’s part. 


Mah Jongg Proves Fatal 


At Hong-Kong, as at Singapore, the 
Chinese are misbehaving. A shipping-line 
clerk, also on the first page, obtains 10,992 
taels by check forgeries so clever that a 
white man might have been the artist. He 
is traced to “a palatial house he had bought 
and put in charge of one of his lady friends, 
but the bird had flown.” He is still at 
large, but the police “have several impor- 
tant clues and hourly expect to make an ar- 
rest.”” It is all so homelike. There follow a 
pay-roll robbery in the New York manner, 
stabbings, murders and burglaries, all by 
Chinese talent. There is a good kidnaping 
redolent of Latin New York. The son of 
Chan Yan Po, master of the Hip Wo pawn- 
shop, is held for a ransom of $80,000 and 
800 taels of opium. The son writes to his 
father: 

“Since I was kidnaped you have not been 
able to find any trace of me. This has pre- 
vented me from writing to you and indeed 
I have been unfilial. I am kept in the den 
of the robbers and the members of the 
association give me many strikes of the cat 
each day. My body is wounded all over. I 
can get no food when in hunger and no 
beverage when thirsty.’”’ The bandits add a 
postscript: “We beg you will 
think this matter over again and 
again. Money spent may be re- 
gained, but a man killed can no 
longer live.” 

In the entire paper the only 
Chinese mentioned except for 
grave misconduct is Kung. He 
appears under the headline Died 
at Mah Jongg; Fatal Non-stop 
Game.. Kung, known to a wide 
circle of friends as the Mah Jongg 
King, arranged a game with three 
of them, “it being understood 
that unless two hundred rounds 
were played without a halt the 
players would not be deemed 
brave.” At round 172, after two 
days and one night of play, Kung 
“suffered bad pains” in his spine 
and was compelled to lie down for 
the last time. He was game, how- 
ever, and to the last “eagerly 
discoursed the White and Red 
Dragons” to all about his couch. 

So here we must concede that 
gossip has maligned, or at least 
unjustly reproached, the Chinese. 
Long supposed to be incorrigibly 
honest—with an honesty in West- 
ern eyes not easily to be distin- 
guished from feeble-mindednéess— 
they are seen to be not helplessly 
upright. This is encouraging for 
their future. To besure, no white 
race lauds dishonesty; on the 
other hand, a race honest because 
it doesn’t know any better is—not 
precisely held in contempt per- 
haps. Still, there is something 
about it to arouse emotions of 
humorous pity in races not con- 
stitutionally inhibited from the 
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other thing. We like to feel that we are 
honest because we wish to be and not from 
any neutral defect. : 

But let it be recalled in China’s behalf 
that her contact with the more agile West- 
ern mind is a thing of yesterday. Had that 
Great Wall been built this side of China 
instead of the other, had the slogan been 
Keep China Yellow, it is probable that hon- 
esty would still be rather instinctive among 
them and the word of a Chinese so good 
that no bond would be thought of. Even 
yet, in the remote interior, unthinking hon- 
esty is said to be practiced along with other 
primitive rites. But along the edges where 
these people have been blessed with more 
sophisticated contacts they have made 
really admirable progress. Many of them, 
it appears, have to be watched as closely as 
the whites long since learned to watch each 
other. They couldn’t learn everything at 
once, to be sure, but we have read papers 


enough to know they are coming on. China . 


in no spot at present affords, for example, 
the: entertainment that our own national 
capital has provided for six months; but 
think of the longer practice we have had! 

And we should note the Oriental genius 
for codperation. The significance of the 
first headline quoted is not there are Chi- 
nese bandits, but that they are codperating; 
and it will be recalled that the kidnaped 
youth spoke of the “association of rob- 
bers.”” They seem to have learned from 
Western exemplars that codperation is a 
cunning deodorant. And Chinese labor 
has learned to strike, overnight as it seems. 
In the last year its new unions have won 90 
per cent of their strikes. In 1922 its first 
notable strike was had. Thirty thousand 
seamen, mostly employed on British-owned 
ships at Hong-Kong, struck for higher 
wages. And when Chinese strike, they 
strike. In this instance they threatened 
death to the entire family of any deserter, 
and there were none. 

After two months of inaction, the seamen 
began to straggle back to their homes in the 
interior, where a living could be made some 
other way. To foil this knavish design the 
Hong-Kong authorities barred the trains 
to them. Then they started afoot. When 
they reached the boundary line between 
the British leasehold of Kowloon and China 
proper they were barred again, this time by 
British troops. Their British employers 
couldn’t force them to work, but at least 
they could keep the silly beggars starving 
at Hong-Kong. A number of them, stub- 
born to leave British territory, were shot 
down at,the line. And by those shots the 
seamen won their strike. At once every 
Chinese in Hong-Kong left his job; every 
cook, nurse, house boy, hotel employe, 
butcher, baker, chair boy and the rest; and 
Hong-Kong was paralyzed. Within a week 
the seamen had won all their demands. 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 
Evening in Singapore 


The next week a British capt 
Yang-tse River sank a Chinese j 
backwash. When he tied up for ¢ 
£1000 was demanded and until it w 
his crew struck, no coolie would ha 
cargo, no merchant sell him food, ne 
he get drinking water. ji 

Shortly after that an Ameri 
sank seven junks—doubtless be 
ing him run down their followi 
and was forced by strike and boy 
pay a bill that left his company 
bankrupt. Junks are now meeting 
cerest deference up and down the : 
Yang-tse. 

And unionism still spread. The 
makers organized, the pillow- 
ricksha coolies, joss-paper maker 
carriers, firecracker makers; ¢ 
hundreds of strikes only three w 
The hairdressers’ union secured ; 
cent raise. At Pu-Tum a factory g! 
caused and won when a foreman d 
a worker for smoking on the pre 
singsong girls of Canton staged a 
Peking school-teachers refused 
until back salaries were paid. — 
the Hanyang arsenal were fir 
troops and retorted by explodi 
senal at a damage of £1,000,00 
Hankow-Canton ‘railway strik 
themselves across the rails and 
100 were killed when the troops ra 
over them, a 


Al Piece of Social Gossip — 


All this in Southern China in ty 
In Northern China the provisional | 
tution forbids labor to strike or 
organize. But the provisional consti 
without a doubt is presently goi 
jolted in that particular clause. 
China Industrial Salvation Union | 
All-China Workers Self-Salvation 
will proceed to demonstrate—as our 
better element has already done—th 
constitution is not inherently sacred 
be sure, the Chinese by nature la 
essentially Nordic genius for craving a 
forcefully acquiring properties of value p 
sessed by others, and hence they we 
have no one to respect them in a Lea 
Nations; but the more enlighten 
people seem to believe that the i 
causing this handicap may be cured 
Other handicaps are that China changes 
language as often as Australia its railw 
gauge; that the Chinese have never tak| 
but a friendly, well-wishing interest in {| 
religion of other people, nor thought | 
ligious beliefs anything to fight about; a 
they have never, for one reason or anoth | 
learned to eat meat and drink whisky wi 
the gusto of the predatory whites. The 
things, of course, make for backwardne 
but China kis that time is long. | 

We now read a bit of soc 
gossip; how the No. 1 wife 

China’s new president, Tsao Ku 

nearly lost face in the eyes 

Peking officialdom. It mustha 

been especially annoying to t 

president, whose wholesale b 

bery of parliament at $5000 

head to secure his election hi 
just ceased to be chattered abo 
by the yellow press. And tl 
latest contretemps was no fat 

of his. He had done all that t 

president of any republic cou 

do. He arranged that wife No. 

should be the first to leave t 

home at Pao-ting Fu and ther 

fore the first to reach the exec 
tive mansion at Peking. Wi 

No. 2 was to follow an hoi 

later, both having special train 

Wife No. 1 being delayed by. 

motor accident— never agal 

probably, will she ride in thi 
make of car— Wife No. 2 reache 
the station first, was hauled | 

Peking by the train awaiting N 

1 and whisked off to the Whi 

House. An hour later th 

superior wife arrived at Pekir 
and learned the disgraceful trut 
_ She crossly refused to play an 

longer and commanded a speci 
train to take her back to the ol 
home. Then came President Ts 
Kun to exercise a bland and ¢ 
pelling diplomacy. One sees? 
he will capably meet the em 
cies of his new position, for the 
will all be of a gravity inferior | 
this, and the hurt dignity of 
No. 1 was healed. d 


(Continued on Page 58. 
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AIR woman has learned the delight of the daily bath which 
brings sparkle and vivacity —the source of her charm, 
Whether at home or traveling, she prizes the daily use of 
her Fuller Friction Shower. The massage with gentle bristles so 
stimulates the circulation that she leaves her tub with glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes. The flowing water—every drop fresh 
| and pure from the faucet— washes away fatigue as it cleanses. It 
neither splashes, nor wets the hair. She has learned which is 
her special bath—hot, warm, or cold, or a succession of all three, 
—at a turn of the faucet. With this Fuller Shower she can take 

a cold bath with no shock to the system. 


For Milady there are many Fuller Brushes for toilet and personal use, 
: lending their aid to beauty and attractiveness and giving pride of owner- 
ship. If the Fuller Man has not called lately he will bring these brushes Fuc®2uine 
er 


| for your inspection—just ’phone the local Fuller Office, or drop a card InatY this Brushes 
: to The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. : mary ition tl? Tag 
| (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario.) Fook for pont’ 


: © The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 
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Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea— 


Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the 4 
use of Tao Tea Balls 1). 


(Tae 
Drop aTao Tea Ball into we 


a teapot of cold water In3tos ae 

(not ice- to serve. 

water) after breakfast, 

Sez and for luncheon you 
~_— have the most fragrant 

= and delicately flavored 
—— tea you ever tasted. 

Filteapet with (Use one ball 

ice-water). to four cups.) 5 

Add a chip ofice to frost 
it, a dash of lemon, and is es 
serve. Sweeten with 7 in 
powdered sugar. Add a dash of 


lemon, powdered 
2 Ke-* Only Tao 
iC — Teawill make 


sugar, and a chip 
a 
by) 


of ice to frost it— 
di eg) iced tea this way. 
Vas. / Blended from tiny bud 
=n - 4 
PE atti SENT leaves from the tips of 
for each four cups the plants of the finest 
of water. a 
gardens in 6 | hj 
Ceylon, Indiaand Java. ~ <=), gov 
Tea experts callit Flow-— . 
ery Orange Pekoe. | (ee ¥ 


= == 


j And you will have 
Packed in handy the most delicious 


gauze balls. iced tea you ever 
5 tasted. 
No heating 
~¢ water. No waste of ice. 
Ber ly No waste of tea. No 
7 
—=—=— messy tea-leaves to clean 
up. So convenient, so 
economical—so good. 


SIZES 


20- 
10-Ball Ball 
Tin Tin 


Put on lid and let 
teapot stand (not 
in ice-box), 


? FLov Y 
Sanne peKo® 
SLEND ¢ 


50-Ball Caddy 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


740 TEA 
BALLS 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 
103 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Free Trial 
Offer! 


7-71 


Name + 


Address __ é be ee] 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY. 
Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send 
me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious Flowery 


Orange Pekoe blend—in the modern, econom- 
ical Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is 


Name_ 


Address 
(ERS SON Se otal 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“Tt has been impossible,’ says a Hong- 
Kong paper wistfully, “to gain any idea of 
what occurred when the two wives finally 
met.” 

All of which again shows how backward 
China is, both in the handling of presiden- 
tial specials and in newspaper enterprise. 
With us, the thing could hardly have hap- 
pened; but if, by some mischance, it did 
happen, we should have known precisely 
what the ladies said on meeting. Weshould 
have had photographs of them saying it too. 

Let us get closer to these backward but 
promising people. We can’t see them all as 
we could see practically all Australians, be- 
cause China is half again as large as Austra- 
lia and her 450,000,000 plus are scattered. 
Canton, however, is close at hand and thick 
with Chinese. We hope to pick a boat for 
the night’s ride that will probably, or at 
least perhaps, not be annoyed by pirates. 
The boat of two nights before had figured 
in what the paper described as a Grave 
Affray on River Boat. It had carried as 
first and second class passengers some fifty 
competent Chinese who, halfway up the 
river, disclosed themselves as a pirate crew 
with quite distressing results to the ship’s 
officers, Indian guards, crew, cargo and 
passengers’ valuables. Notwithstanding 
their Western talent for codperation, the 
quaint old term “‘pirate”’ is still applied to 
these go-getting big business men of the 
East, all of them qualified to have their 
portraits in The American Magazine. 


Sightseeing With Kwang Tai 


On our boat nothing enterprising seems 
to have been scheduled. The iron-barred 
gates between first and second cabin are 
put to no strain, and the fiercely bearded 
Indian guards, cartridge-belted and rifle- 
bearing, are not once harmed during the 
night. At dawn we tie up at the City of 
Perfection—so-called by some boosters’ 
club back about the time that Tutenkh- 
amun took to his bed with what was doubt- 
less supposed to be only a cold. We are in 
an apparently endless line of houseboats, 
the craft on which one has so often read 
that 100,000 of Canton’s 2,000,000 are 
born, live and die. Just now they are all 
living, and from the steamer rail we look 
down upon their unaffectedly simple do- 
mestic arrangements. These boat dwellers 
are cheerful; noisily having a better time 
than many houseboat people one has re- 
marked in Florida. And one sees they are 
fond of pets. Their cats are either kept on 
leash or in wicker cages and their cunning 
chow puppies more zealously guarded than 
their babies, who clamber precariously 
along the deck’s edge, protected only by an 
amulet or two of tried worth. Already it 
may be seen that the Chinese have a genius 
for minding their own business. Nordics 
bunched so close would clash; there would 
not be the grinning good nature displayed 
by these too-near neighbors. 

On the wharf, Kwang Tai, best first-class 
guide, awaits his party. He is suave, sleek- 
faced, plump, round-headed and clad in a 
sumptuous robe of gray brocaded silk. He 
fans himself as he summons chair boys and 
one sees that his hands are the short- 
fingered cushiony hands of a rather large 
baby. We climb into the chairs—their 
bearers have the air of schoolboys released 
for a holiday—and plunge directly into 
Canton’s Main Street. It is eight feet wide, 
but so thickly hung with gay banners that 
it has a carnival effect even when the corri- 
dor runs between high buildings and would 
otherwise be gloomy. The street is miles 
long and has a thousand turns. When it 
widens to ten or twelve feet, as sometimes 
happens, it doubtless takes the name of 
Prospect Avenue. It is lined with shops of 
the open front and all that Canton eats or 
wears or finds decorative is being made and 
sold in plain sight. Cheerfulness is still the 
house flag. One sees only friendly, inter- 
ested faces when the shopmen are not too 
busy to glance up, or when the opposing 
stream of traffic, as often occurs, must thin 
itself against a wall so the chairs may pass. 
The chair boys shout constantly to warn 
these oncomers as we are borne down or 
up damp stairways and about sudden and 
astonishing corners. 

Shop displays demand frequent notice. 
Jade and ivory and silk; we see at his loom 
a weazened craftsman who has wrought the 
same silk pattern these forty years. . Still 
feeling good about it, he pauses while we in- 
spect his work, lighting his pipe for the 
three whiffs it holds and taking the cover 
from the cage of a singing bird he brings to 
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work with him each day. He will have a bit 
of field music while he smokes. 

Then there are food displays. In one 
shop a large and apparently unworried fish 
floats laneuidly in a tub of water. He 
seems not’to have noticed, or, being over- 
weight, not to have regretted the several 
steaks already clipped from his person for 
patrons wishing to know their fish is fresh. 
The future holds practically nothing to his 
advantage, however, because steaks will 
continue to be cut from him until he can’t 
help knowing that things are all wrong in 
Canton. As ashow, he arouses no enthusi- 
asm, nor does the neighboring mural adorn- 
ment composed of gaudy oddments from 
the secret nooks of a lately slaughtered pig, 
flanked by souvenirs from other sources 
more or less ambiguous. It is felt that we 
should leave here at once and go to an- 
other silk shop, to something more subdued 
in many ways. 

We stop at the carvers of ivory and the 
shop of those who so cunningly compose 
with the blue feathers of the kingfisher. 
We stop in Jade Stone Street and at a lan- 
tern shop. We price crystal and porcelain, 
view ancient Chinese scrolls and buy for 
$50 the brocaded silk shawl that a San 
Francisco dealer wished to have $500 for. 
And whether it be lacquer or enamel, gold, 
silver, silk, linen, feathers, mother-of-pearl 
or jade, or merely bamboo or straw work, 
an artist has somehow left his mark upon it 
in a cramped slum that richly smells of 
everything but beauty. 

From one of these beflagged crevices we 
enter an alley of what Kwang Tai astonish- 
ingly calls the poor quarter. We have gone, 
we gather, from Canton’s Fifth Avenue to 
its East Side. The alley winds past low 
one-room, windowless huts lived in by still 
unaccountably cheerful folks. Mothers 
stand in doorways proudly holding their 
babies to be noticed by the passing nobles 
and smiling widely when they are noticed. 
One is at first puzzled by the neatness of 
this alley. There is not a rubbish heap in 
its whole length. Later it is remembered 
that rubbish heaps are the sign of a cer- 
tain—if modest—affluence. These people 
can’t afford rubbish. Then, as suddenly as 
are all transitions here, we enter a temple 
garden where peace has brooded a thousand 
years, immaculate from the turmoil just 
beyond. The only sound here is made by 
fat pigeons stuttering in their throats. 


Pagodas and Temples 


We enter the profounder stillness of the 
temple, sunlit to show its five hundred 
genil sitting side by side in long rows, im- 
mense in carved graystone. They strongly 
resemble five hundred portly -Buddhas and 
are perhaps his younger brothers. But they 
do not stare in rigid meditation at their 
folded feet. They have relaxed in chatty 
attitudes, half turned to one another, some 
with legs comfortably crossed. They have 
pleased, expectant faces and have been 
well fed. They seem to chat about the 
wonder and beauty of life, regarding it 
highly as an adventure, and to inhale with 
mild enjoyment the incense here and there 
lighted at their great stone feet by wor- 
shipers. It is a seemly after-dinner atmos- 
phere. We stare along the row of listening 
or questioning faces and half expect one or 
another to nod assent or turn benignly to 
the other neighbor. 

We proceed to other temple gardens 
where the spirit of China has meditated in 
quiet beauty through how many hundred 
generations of her people still shrill beyond 
the carved gates; the garden of the Flowery 
Pagoda, the Five-Story Pagoda, the Smooth 
Pagoda, the Temple of the Three Buddhas— 
none of them perturbed by its urgent need 
of repairs. We come to a Family Temple of 
Ancestors’ Names, a splendidly spacious, 
high-vaulted forum, its lofty back wall 
covered by small tablets hung to preserve 
the names of the Lee or the Kee or the 
Chan family. There are thousands of these, 
and no flutter disturbs their repose when 
indecorous alien whites stare at them and 
comment in lifted voices upon the joyous 
wood carving that frames them. Still, they 
have been worse affronted, for Sun Yat-Sen, 
the rebel leader of South China, has a troop 
of cavalry with its horses camped here in 
rude disregard of mere ancestry. 

These Lees or Kees or Chans probably 
won no enviable notice when they were 
quick in the town’s maze of warrens, per- 
haps as merchants in Jade Stone Street or 
minutely experimenting to see how much 
flesh could be subtracted from a living fish. 
Now, named distinctly in the ear of eternity, 
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apartments where the chested rey 
Guests on High—with money fo; 
perior accommodation—tarry a 
month, a year, on their way to per 
sepulcher. In the best room is the 
oldest inhabitant, a Manchu gener 
tually secluded by his envelope of 
ebony, which cost $1100, says Kw 
Here he has reposed many years, 
revolution in which he became a ( 
High. Beside him—within easy 
table is spread with tea and almo: 
and enameled holders in whi 
burns. The cup of tea is b 
Above the table are hung devi 
out of paper for the confusion of ey 
that might trouble the general’s ca 


A City of Beauty 


The other rooms hold minor guests 
expensively interned, but each 
spread table, his almond cakes, hi 
drunk tea, his incense and his pz 
tions to rout evil spirits; wh 
scared off every time if one know: 
right pattern. Some of these 
zens are receiving friends. They sit 
table, light new incense, nibble an 
cake and sip tea with the ultramu 
host. The general is not receiving. 
been so many years a citizen thath 
seem to have fallen away, tho 
thought of his seniority in time m 
as a compensation for having his te 
boiled by a mere sacristan or janit 
perhaps not above skimping with 
and the incense. There is a rath 
solemnity, a not wholly subdued ¢ 
about these tea parties that makes 
plausible, almost ingratiating. The 
of course, has quit that; turned its t 
into laboratories where death is fou 
an enemy because, largely, of plain 
that there is any High for Guests, h 
august. But the East still believ 
not worth while dodging; it will me 
garnish it with social rites that ru 
ness is all but hidden. In Canton death 
merit. With a friend or two in for tea ; 
the right devil scarers, it becomes 
seemly. 


the Cantonese are exultant. Thi 
having a good time and they are mak 
beautiful things. In all Canton the 
shop seen with an ugly display was | 
filled with American hanging lamps. _ 
atrocious were these against surroun 
harmonies, one suspects the hardei| 
owner must be ostracized now and that || 
friends will drop in for tea after he goes t 
certain city. 

We emerge from the labyrinth - 
Bund, and in the free air try to ej 
accumulation of thick smells tha 
thought undesirable. After a few 
paratively pure breaths, we hear 
singing voices and turn to regard fou 
legged, broad-hatted coolies marching d 
upon us. Their two stout shoulder 
bend under an enormous burden. 
covered by matting, but it might ea 
a piano. The music they march to so 
like a distant harmony of four small 
bells. It is a stern little chant, pla 
song of warning and defiance. It tell 
these are four invincible fellows on a 


parages their burden. It is only a fe 
weight. Their shoulders never feel i 
if it were ten times heavier would t 
aware of it. Yet you must make wi 
them; they really can’t turn out for 
this tiny package of thistledown Si 
hurried to a great mandarin. Admire t 
as you will be compelled to; look yo 
but do not let admiration freeze you int 
path or they will have to march st 
over you. They are giving you fai 
of your danger. The stout poles ben 
the little air is sung over and over. 
haps this conveys Canton, exulting 
burdens it pretends are light, mal 
bannered carnival of foulest squalor 
death a festival. é 
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_ (Continued from Page 58) 
naton restaurants have opened after a 
ewweeks’ closing because of a new meal 
With us the remedy would have been 
t<tly perceived, but in far Cathay it 
+ime to see that the tax should be 
{1 on to the ultimate consumer. We 
sa room in the most fashionable restau- 
nt splendid with teak carvings and 
are smells and beaten gongs. Kwang 
+ »mmands a dinner of note, for in Can- 
ae cooking is the best in all China. 
in of the party, having been made 
ive by observing provision shops, in- 
hat each item of the menu shall be 
at a glance when it comes. It must 
\inly this or that. So we have expen- 
Bye nest soup, shrimps, fish and 
] gayly embellished and exotically 
d 


asaed. 

ithe apartment next to ours a wealthy 
pork magnate is giving a dinner, so 
we have the free enjoyment of his 
did gongs. Later we recline on settees 
dare refreshed by singsong girls with 
eisamisens. Kwang Tai translates the 


in}: 
“hat is very old song of ninth century. 
‘jone poor girl’s sad history. All her 
thr and mother die—very bad fortune. 
nislave girl cost $2000 to buy.” 
‘Je second girl sings a practically mod- 
nhing of the twelfth century. 
“ yery bad history,” says Kwang Tai. 
Hi: poor husband die one time, so how 
ilshe become married again? This one 
ilzost $1800.” 
je regretfully tell him that both prices 
eeasonable, but one must think also of 
ieluty. And the songs are the only dis- 
yolate note we have heard in Canton. 
om the restaurant we go to an opium 
sthat Kwang Tai has promised. There 
gh anticipation, because opium dens 
1 been made familiar to theatergoers 
ove readers. We shall see one of those 
cellar dens with bunks in which ob- 
ee human derelicts huddle, kept by a 
eng creature of basest aspect who is 
wre that all nice people must abhor him. 
the den is disappointing, without one 
ul. It is a cheerful, clean room with a 
wh, and has pictures and homely little 
ments about the walls. It has rather 
uair of being fixed up like certain spare 
e‘ooms at home. Its keeper is a Chinese 
can of middle age, courteous, amiable, 
est. Her hair is wonderfully done— 
ye seems in all China to be no woman 
i1 untidy hair—and her face is finely 
face of a lady, so eloquent of the most 
esate and tried refinements of instinct 
character that its general effect is one 
f'reat beauty. She has the repose and 
mding of those Chinese women we 
sched in Hong-Kong carrying bricks on 
ar backs for the new building across 
ia the hotel. One has not yet studied 
vs richer than theirs in all that civiliza- 
i is said to produce. This one is the 
ee hostess as we drink tea with her. 


, Paying Tribute 
eturning to our hotel, we talk wisely to 
vang Tai about the pleasant ways of his 
ple. We speak of a thing all day notice- 
le—their fondness for pets, for dogs and 
‘8, reminded of this by a passing coolie 
/0 carries a wicker cage of kittens. 
“Yes, ah, yes,” says Kwang Tai; ‘“‘very 
‘d of pets. That chap had some good 
be in his basket; taking them to 
‘rket.” 
Somewhat aghast, we return with “ But 
wv about those little dogs?”’ 
‘Yes, ah, yes; chow dogs. You know 
ow’; you say it yourself to mean food. 
ey are fine little food dogs.”’ 
Jne serenely recalls that the duck at 
ier was very certainly duck. 
‘Tomorrow you can go see the big cat- 
Pate market,” says Kwang Tai; and 
, ‘Even the poor prefer not to starve.” 
We ourselves prefer to be far from 
Tying. That we have not always been so 
‘as could be wished may be gathered 
m a Shanghai advertisement read some 
ys later: 
“The Ritz Café. Get real steaks right 
an American ship—the kind you haven’t 
ven since you came to China.” 
At Shanghai also, a lately arrived Amer- 
m bride tells a brightly Chinese incident 
her new housekeeping. She has paid 
bute through her No. 1 house boy to the 
ad of the beggars’ guild, thus insuring 
munity from certain of its members bet- 
* paid than looked at. Then comes an- 
her caller, a dapper and _ businesslike 
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Chinese who confers briefly with the No. 1 
boy. She is told, “This man, he No. 1 
thief; we give him forty cents for one 
month, so not have thiefs.’”’ She wishes to 
know if we ever heard of anything so out- 
rageous. We tell her that in an American 
city where we lately rented a house the 
No. 1 thief came to us in the same manner, 
only we had to pay him ten dollars instead 
of forty cents a month for immunity. Of 
course, he spoke of his guild as a private 
detective agency. We tell her that Chinese 
genius may have invented the game, but 
that America has perfected it. 


The world’s serious thinkers are just now 
concerned about the threatened supremacy 
of the white races. Their output for five 
years makes a library of itself —The Revolt 
Against Civilization, The Rising Tide of 
Color, Mankind at the Crossroads—that 
sort of thing, in which it is ominously 
proved that the white man had better 
watch his step or the hordes of Islam will 
get him, or the Little Brown People, or a 
mélange of Asiatic colors. Oritmay be China. 
“China alone,” says Race and National 
Solidarity, “when industrialized and mili- 
tarized, will be able to test the strength of 
the combined nations of Europe.” 


The China of the Future 


Poor China! Probably no race since the 
Heidelberg man lost his jaw has been 
so much written about by professional 
guessers. China has been pretty fairly in- 
dustrialized for five thousand years or so, 
and there is every reason to suppose that 
it will never be militarized, even against 
foreign exploiters. It hasn’t the slightest 
wish to test the strength of the combined 
nations of Europe. It knows a game worth 
two of that. As before hinted, China con- 
spicuously lacks the predatory genius of the 
white races. It has none of those exalted 
ideals of robbery on the grand national 
scale that have built up white civilization 
and made the world the satisfactory place 
itis today. China militarized for conquest, 
for governing other people for their own 
good on a cost-plus basis, is unthinkable. 
This is what has made China the yellow 
enigma. No proper white race can under- 
stand such nonsense. There is supposed to 
be some subtly sinister design back of this 
apparent intention to mind its own business. 

And these forward-looking writers de- 
tect another peril—overpopulation by the 
whites. Prof. E. M. East, of Harvard, in 
Mankind at the Crossroads, expertly sur- 
veys the world’s agricultural resources and 
finds the feedable maximum for its future 
population; a maximum which will be 
reached, at present rates of increase, in 100 
years. 

“The world,’ he says, ‘‘will then be 
filled with a seething mass of discontented 
humanity struggling for mere existence.” 

Here, we grant, is a real menace, a cer- 
tainty not to be avoided if figures have any 
meaning. And here, we suspect, China is 
going to figure in a highly spectacular man- 
ner, but in a manner no forward thinker 
seems yet to have divined. Let us, to be 
moderate in prediction, multiply Professor 
East’s 100 years by five, which amply 
allows for those salutary catastrophes ob- 
served by Malthus. By that time the 
seething mass of humanity will be seething 
indeed. But to be still safer, let us go on 
another 500 years, by which time the situa- 
tion of the white races will be more discom- 
fortable than any professor has yet cared 
to consider. That is, in 1000 years the 
white races will have caught up—as to 
necessities and difficulties of feeding—with 
China of today, and the spectacle of a 
Harvard professor fingering the ribs of a cat 
for the Sunday dinner will excite no more 
remark than it would in Canton today. 
But China will have held its own, because 
it has already been holding it for a few 
thousand years. It may even have reduced 
appreciably its present slender minimum 
of necessary food. It has already learned to 
live on what the frugal Japanese would 
throw away; and, by methods often harsh, 
it will have kept its own rate of increase 
adjusted to its food power. We wish some 
professor would check us up on this calcu- 
lation. 

Utopia mongers, from Sir Thomas More 
to H. G. Wells, have pictured ideal societies 
in which all movement has become frozen 
to a delightful static by some freak they 
neglect to explain. Their people dress in 
hygienic garments, speak politely to one 
another, and no one wants more than any- 
one else. The problem of overpopulation so 
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distressing to our statisticians is blandly 
side-stepped. But there it still is. So far 
the professors seem to be right. Mean- 
while, if we were to write one of those 
Utopia things, we should be compelled—by 
signs all too convincing—to picture the 
world all yellow at the date of our tale— 
say, A.D.3000. And we would have it come 
about without ever a shot being fired by 
China, the world absorbing those best 
fitted to survive, on little and in close 
herds, as peacefully, as undramatically as 
a sponge takes up water. No wonder China 
has never wanted to conquer other peoples 
in war. Confucius or one of her lesser 
columnists must sometime have said, ‘Why 
fight to hurry a boon now irresistibly on its 
way to you?” So China merely keeps in 
training for the Grand International En- 
durance Sweepstakes that is bound to come, 
conscious of its vastly superior equipment 
of mind and body for sustaining life under 
adverse pressure. 

We rather think our tale would have a 
prologue laid in French Tahiti, where a 
handful of Chinese contract laborers, 
brought there many years ago, has grown 
to 3000, a third of the present population, 
and its most important commercial factor, 
doing the great bulk of its merchandising. 
It would open with a banking scene. The 
author carelessly enters a beautiful French 
bank to obtain money on his letter of 
credit. He finds he shouldn’t have come in 
carelessly, because an official rebukingly 
directs him to take off his hat. He feels 
that he has profaned a cathedral, and would 
like to slink out; but he needs money. An 
interview with authority being presently 
vouchsafed, he makes known his destitu- 
tion and a consultation of banking heads is 
called. A possibly incriminating letter of 
credit is sharply scanned for defects, while 
visions of gendarmes and the phrase ‘“‘ten 
years’ penal servitude”’ race through the 
applicant’s already guilty mind. A man 
who would enter a bank without removing 
his hat deserves to be suspected. At last he 
tremulously achieves his signature and 
watches this being analyzed, presumably 
by the bank’s forgery expert. He keeps 
still because he knows that anything he 
says will be used against him. It seems to 
be regretfully decided that the letter of 
credit has some merit, though at the last 
moment the guilty man nearly spoils all by 
nervously putting his hat back on his head. 


Snappy Chinese Banking 


Then, after twenty-five minutes has 
crawled by on leaden feet, the culprit gets 
his money. It is paid with the reprimand- 
ing air that he had better not let a thing 
like this happen again. Another time he 
might not get off so easily. He escapes 
past stern eyes, wondering if he will be 
shadowed. He also wonders if there is an- 
other bank in Papeete. There is. 

A few days later he enters the Chinese 
bank of Chin Foo. His hand goes to his 
hat; but no one orders it off, so he brazenly 
wears it. He asks timidly if money may be 
had on bankers’ checks or a letter of credit. 

“Sure,’’ says Chin Foo without even a 
glance of suspicion. ‘‘Which you want? 
How much?” 

As against twenty-five minutes in the 
French bank—and in the banks of New 
Zealand, Australia, Java, Singapore and 
Hong-Kong—Chin Foo cashes checks in 
two minutes and pays money on a letter of 
credit in four minutes. He is so pleasant 
and quick, one often goes back for money 
not really needed just to observe that 
ominous Chinese efficiency. By starting 
thus, the prologue will easily go on to show 
that the Chinese banker and the Chinese 
merchant could always beat white bankers 
and merchants at their own game. The 
rest will almost write itself. 

How good to have a real home paper 
once more—to be again in touch with things 
that matter—Chewing-Gum Sales Last 
Year, $27,000,000; Elinor Glyn Says True 
Love Dying Out; Men’s Bible Classes of 
Kansas City and Long Beach, California, 
Hurl Charges of Liar and Cheat in At- 
tendance Contest; Five Women Shoppers 
Injured When They Crash Through Plate- 
Glass Window in Bargain-Counter Rush; 
Young America Dances on Volcano’s Edge, 
Says Noted Divine; Washington Scandal 
Pot Tars High Officialdom. Perhaps our 
professors needn’t worry somuch. At least 
Western civilization is where we left it five 
months ago. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Wilson. The next will appear in an 
early number. 
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Williams 


Shaving Cream 


fis a boon 
fo travelers 


The cap cannot come off—it’s 
hinged on, not rolling around loose 
with the cream getting chummy 
with your shirts and collars. 


And when you try the shaving 
cream itself you will find that it 
has more and greater advantages 
than the Hinge-Cap. 


The closer texture of the Wil- 
liams lather holds the moisture in 
against the beard so that quicker 
softening results. This lather 
actually lubricates the skin while 
shaving so that irritating razor fric- 
tion is absolutely eliminated. And 
finally, Williams contains a sooth- 
ing ingredient which leaves your 
face smooth and flexible. 


Try Williams tomorrow morn- 
ing. Large size, 35 cents. Double 
size, 50 cents, containing almost 
twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. Wittrams Company 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
TheJ.B.WilliamsCo.(Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick St. Montreal 


‘| 
\ ’ JE’VE scored again! Aqua Velva is the 
new product—a scientific preparation 
for use after shaving. For free trial bottle, 

write Dept. 17-B. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Horrigan,’’ he said 
in the tone of one striving for a prize in 


elocution. ‘“‘What can we do for you to- 
day?” 

The screen door slammed as Sundstrom 
departed. 


“What can you do for me?” snorted Hor- 
rigan, his piggy eyes blinking. ‘“‘Why se 

“Miss Regan,” Edward interposed 
blandly, “‘it’s past your lunch hour. Mustn’t 
let work interfere with the routine of life. 
Go right along.” 

“Come into the inner office,’’ William 
chimed in, opening the door. “This is a 
surprise. I understood you’d left the colony. 
Things are very slow now, but we’re hoping 
if the House reduces the tariff on liquor ——” 

The door closed behind the trio, muffling 
the last words. Miss Regan looked at it 
with compressed lips and puzzled wrinkles 
about her eyes for a moment before she 
left. Why should Brick Horrigan, gang 
leader, hijacker, promoter of sundry vio- 
lences in Nassau and suspected of innu- 
merable upon the high seas, call upon the 
proverbially righteous firm of Hake & Hake 
before taking his unregretted departure for 
his native New York? She left with this 
problem still unsolved. If she had re- 
mained a few minutes longer she might 
have obtained at least partial enlightenment 
through the sudden burst of merriment 
from the inner office. 

“Haw-haw-haw!”’ Horrigan’s voice bel- 


| lowed. “That certainly wins the celluloid 


poker. Bellyache and Headache, the Heay- 
enly Twins, framing up a double cross! 
Why, you old rascals!” 

“Hush!”’ implored Edward, his Adam’s 
apple jiggling frantically. 

William uttered a moan of intense pain, 
opened the door a crack and peered into 
the outer office. Assured that the room 
was empty, he returned to his chair and, 
removing his derby momentarily, mopped 
his bald pate industriously. Edward turned 
upon the still-chuckling Horrigan. 

“Well,” he demanded, ‘‘in or out? I 
don’t see the joke.” 

“Let me get this right now,’ Horrigan 
begged, beating his big hands together in 
delight. ‘‘You take the cargo north, land 
it and then it’s up tome. Whose liquor is 
this and who’s going to be the Iphigenia’s 
skipper?”’ 

“Count me in,” he said with a hoarse 
chuckle when Edward had informed him. 
“There ain’t two more righteous birds in 
the colony than Montague & Jackson— 
unless it’s you two old buzzards. Haw- 
haw! This is rich! And that square- 
shooting squarehead too! Oh, this is good! 
Now let’s get down to cases *y 

The firm of Hake & Hake were alone in 
their office when their clerk returned from 
her noon hour. They lowered their voices 
discreetly as she entered. 

“The fifteen hundred dollars we paid 
Horrigan leaves us almost flat,’’ William 
said nervously. 

“Our credit is excellent,’ purred Ed- 


| ward. 


“But,” protested William, his pale eyes 
sliding here and there, ‘“‘we’ll have to pro- 
vision the Iphigenia, and there’s stevedores 
and other expenses. Even our credit will 
crack if we stretch it too far.’ 

Edward rubbed his long-suffering mus- 
tache industriously and looked fixedly into 
space. Then his gaze shifted to the white 
figure of his clerk and was blank no longer, 

“Miss Regan,” he said, clearing his 
throat, “will you step here one moment?” 


The harbor rose and fell, breathing softly. 
Over the stern of the skiff, Norah Regan 


| looked down upon sand gleaming a strange 


faint blue, upon dark weeds waving and 
writhing in the mild tide. Eighteen feet 
of water was between her and the harbor 
bottom, yet she could count every pebble. 
Back of the reefs beyond the harbor 
mouth the sun was going down in a fury of 
red-and-yellow cloud. Twilight and the 
smoke of evening meals mingled in a violet 
haze above the flat roofs of Nassau. An- 
chored craft stood out black against the 
amazing sky; sponge vessels, yachtlike in 
outline and hideous in smell; rum craft, 
inconspicuous in color and stubby-masted, 
waiting resignedly for cargoes from the 
Bahamas’ failing trade; a seagoing tug, 
brought south to carry liquor and held in 
duress while governments at Nassau and 
Washington argued interminably over the 
sinister complications of her purchase. 


\ 


pool—blues that mocked the pale sky oy 
head, turquoise and peacock greens, flas)_ 
of pure emerald, twined and mingled yw 
the scarlet and gold of sunset. 4 
A disreputable sloop drifted past, boul 
for an out island and manned by barefc 
negroes who droned one of the interr| 
nable ballads of the water front, fashion 
this month and forgotten next. 4 


Da Myst’ry, da Myst’ry, | 
Ve load har up vid visky, 


i 

Their voices chimed and dwindled 2 
faded out across the water. Norah Reg 
nodded. | 

““Someone’s going out to the Iphigenia! 

A motorboat was puttering toward t_ 
schooner, its wake cutting a barbarica)| 
hued wound in the tranquil harbor, Sun| 
strom shielded his eyes against the gla 
of the sunset and looked. a 

“Tt’s Bellyache. I can tell by that h; 
Why do you let your boss wear such 
thing anyway?” Bt 

“‘He’s stubborn,” she said with a smi 
‘““When the Hakes came here first from t)| 
States, everyone laughed at his derh 
He’s worn it ever since. If he should lo 
it, he’d probably buy another just ag bj, 
and stuff the lining with paper to make 
fits 

“Buy it secondhand, too, if possible 
Sundstrom mused, his eyes on the laune| 
“They’re a stingy pair. He’s going to t]| 
schooner for a look-see. We start loadir| 
tomorrow.” 

“T thought you didn’t want a job,” sl| 
said with faint malice. “I thought y<| 
were through with the game.” | 

He grinned with the open adoration || 
his face that always exasperated her. _ 

“Tf I hadn’t got this job,’ he confide)| 
“T’d have had to borrow the minister’s {| 
from my wife. Another week on shore an 
I’d have been buying cigarettes one at | 
time in the nigger tobacco shop; two weel 
and I’d have been living on fish-hea| 
chowder with the rest of the geechees, iy 
this turns out right, I’ll have passage t| 
Canada for both of us, and more tha| 
enough for the parson.” | 

“Tf this turns out right,’’ she repeated-| 
“there’s no chance that it won’t, is there? | 

“T’ve never lost a ship or a case,” h| 
boasted. ‘Beginning to worry about mi 
honey? Norah, please marry me when 
come back. J’ll ——” 

“No, 1’m not worrying about you,” sh/ 
snapped. “I’m worrying about my money. | 
He stared at her. “I’m putting my Say 
ings into the Iphigenia this voyage,” sh| 
explained; “two hundred pounds. [y| 
saved fifty. Daddy left the rest. Mi! 
Edward gave me this chance as a i 4 


favor. Why shouldn’t I worry? It’s alll’y 
got.” 2 | 

“Tt will bring luck,” he told her. “Yo! 
can begin spending your profit tomorrow 
honey.” a 

“Brick Horrigan came in to see th 
Hakes this morning,” she said irrelevantly 
“T can’t help wondering whether ——” 

“I was there when he came in. The 
didn’t expect him. Hake & Hake wouldn’ 
deal with his sort. Edward said ik 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted; “bu 
he sounded like someone speaking a pieci 
at a church fair. They took him into thi 
inner office and told me to go to dinner. . 
suppose I’m silly to worry.” 

‘Sure you are,” he agreed. “Why, th 
Hakes are proud of their reputation! They 
can’t speak of the weather without drag 
ging their good name in. Your money i 
safe, even if they were crooked. I’m com: 
manding this voyage, honey.” 

“Stop calling me honey.” 

“Then don’t call me Captain Sundstrom 
again.” 

“Sigurd,” she reflected—‘“‘ Sigurd Sund- 
strom. That’s a funny name.” : 

“Tt’s a good name. You’ll grow to like 
it when you’ve worn it awhile.” 

“Not in a thousand years!” she snapped. 

“In a month or so I’ll be bringing you 
back your marriage portion,” he promised 
with a wide grin. ‘‘We’ll be awful happy, 
he added softly a moment later. 

She made no answer. Dusk had washed 
all the color from the harbor. The thick 
white stalk of the lighthouse burst into 
yellow flower. A pale star quickened in the 
west like an answering signal. a 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Phaeton 


Upset All 


) 


No ordinary standards of speed, power, and 
ease of riding, operating and upkeep cost, 
can be applied to the Chrysler Six. 


This car compels so complete a revolution 
in all previous ideas of motor car perform- 


ance and value, that you can comprehend 


its sensational results only through a per- 
sonal experience. 

Science has wrought new wonders in this 
different kind of car. True, it is built on 


But in the Chrysler Six these principles have 
been made to yield results heretofore un- 
known. No description could possibly 
convey any adequate idea of Chrysler per- 
formance. 


Nothing more than an actual riding and 
driving test is needed to show you that the 
Chrysler Six is as important a forward step 
in automotive engineering as the oil-burning, 
turbine-driven ocean liner of today in 
contrast to the Mississippi side-wheeler of 
Civil War times. 


Jren you analyze the engineering which 
ikes Chrysler performance possible, you 
id vital improvements which are literally 
ical of this car. 


ic instance, its capacity of 68 horse power and 
nr 70 miles an hour from a stock car motor 
i3-inch bore, transcends all earlier power 
velopment. 


t this extreme of revolutionary performance 
ae with gasoline economy safely over 
‘miles per gallon. 

‘new perfection of gas distribution, special 
mbustion chambers, an air-cleaner for the 
tburetor and scientific heat distribution, 
rough the applied science of thermo- 
Inamics, result in a flashing pick-up which 
lust be experienced to be comprehended. 
(ually typical of Chrysler scientific engineer- 
2 is the fact that its power is delivered with- 
it vibration. 


fundamental engineering principles. 


Chrysler engineering has not “smothered” 
vibration—it has eliminated it. There is 
literally no “period.” A 7-bearing crankshaft 
heavy enough for a two-ton car, fully machined 
and perfectly balanced, combines with scien- 
tifically designed and balanced reciprocating 
parts to produce vibrationless power at all 
speeds. 


Smoothness of operation is further assisted by 
the Chrysler oil-filter which, by cleansing and 
purifying all motor oil every 25 miles, adds to 
long life and gives extraordinary oil economy. 


When you ride in the Chrysler, you will note 
with amazement that it can be driven in com- 
fort at 60 miles an hour and upward over 
rutted roads or cobbled streets. 


Due to scientifically distributed weight and a 
center of gravity lower than ever before; to 
perfect spring balance and a new typeof spring 
mounting, the Chrysler, which weighs 2705 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. As 
The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


| 
| 
: CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


pounds ready for the road, rides as solidly as 
a car of twice its weight. 


You will note, also, the ease of handling. Never 
did a car answer so promptly and willingly to 
the steering wheel—or to the slightest pressure 
on the pedal controlling its Chrysler-Lockheed 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


This is a partial recital of the bald facts. 
You cannot begin to realize what Chrysler 
performance actually is, until you have ex- 
perienced it. 


The Chrysler Six must tell you its own story, 
if you are to grasp what it must inevitably 
mean to the public, and to motor car practice. 


It invites you to find out for yourself, by actual 
experience in the car, that it is, in literal fact, 
as great an advance over motor cars built to 
present standards, as are those cars over the 
automobile vehicles of fifteen years ago. 


k about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


er 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


American 


In Canada: 


Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weldless Chains for all Purposes. 
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Basil Jackson, of the wholesale liquor 
firm of Montague & Jackson, emerged from 
the Iphigenia’s cabin and picked his way 
across the littered waist to where Captain 
Sundstrom and his partner stood, checking 
off the burlap-wrapped packages of a half 
dozen bottles each that a line of negro 
stevedores poured over the side and into 
the forward hold. 

“Cheerio!’’ hesaid briskly, with the ultra- 
British accent of the Bahama conch. “ All 
neat and tidy, eh, captain?” 

“Here comes the last,’’ Sundstrom re- 
plied, nodding to the wide-eaved liquor 
shed beyond the wharf. 

“Just bade Bellyache good-by,”’ Jackson 
resumed with a glance toward the cabin. 
“Glad he’s going along; glad you’re in 
command, old chap. We’ll sleep better 
for it, eh, Tevis?”’ 

“Wouldn’t take this risk with anyone 
else,’ the burly Montague grumbled, pock- 
eting his checking book as the last steve- 
dore crossed the gangway. 

“Risk with the Hakes and Captain Sund- 
strom,” Jackson repeated. ‘‘No chawnce! 
No bonds needed for them, eh? Well, fair 
winds andafawstrun, captain. Toodle-oo!”’ 

They left in the rear of the retreating 
stevedores. Sundstrom glanced at his 
watch and then vainly searched the idlers 
strung along the water front for a slender 
figure in white. The mate bawled at the 
seamen battening down the hatches. Two 
negroes ran forward, wrenches in hand and 
clambered up on the forecastle. Sundstrom 
watched them absently. Then he muttered 
a curse and strode forward. 

“Hey you,” he demanded, “what’s this?” 

The darkies looked up from their labor 
on the standard of the one-pounder bolted 
to the forecastle. 

“‘Owner’s orders, sar,’”’ one of them vol- 
unteered, nodding at the little cannon in its 
canvas cover. “He say ve take dis down, 
carry him ashore, yas, cap’n.”’- 

“You touch that gun and I’ll skin you,” 
Sundstrom promised. ‘Get down off 
there!” 

The negroes obeyed, teeth gleaming in 
prune-black faces, and Sundstrom strode 
aft, his sunburn a full shade darker. 

In the cabin, Edward lifted his glass and 
drained it, nodding toward William. 

“Health,’”’ he muttered, and sucked at 
his mustache. “The rest will be easy, 
William.” 

“For you,” his brother retorted, his face 
gloomy beneath the funereal eaves of the 
derby. ‘Suppose Sundstrom finds out. 
You won’t be around.” 

“Suppose Montague & Jackson find 
out,’ Edward countered. “You won’t go 
to jail. Remember now, you go ashore at 
Atlantic City and send the two wires. Then 
let Sundstrom take absolute charge. Give 
him the receipts in the presence of witnesses 
and let Horrigan do the rest. Then wire 
for me.” 

“T’ll cable, ‘Accomplished according to 
plan,’”’ William suggested. 

“There are cable tolls between here and 
the States,” Edward remarked coldly. 
“Wire me one word—‘Success.’”’ 

“Sundstrom ” began William un- 
easily, but his brother interposed. 

“We've been over all that seven times,” 
he snapped, his Adam’s apple jumping 
irritably. “When that fathead figures out 
what happened, we’ll be in Miami buying 
transportation for New Orleans.” 

- The subject of conversation entered the 
cabin so abruptly that both brothers 
started. 

“Well, captain,” William purred, “come 
to chase my brother ashore?” 

“Who ordered that gun forward taken 
down?” Sundstrom demanded. 

“T did,” Edward replied readily. “‘Got 
a chance to sell it, and you don’t need it on 
a trip like this.” 

“T may.” There was stubbornness in 
Sundstrom’s voice. 

“What for?” Headache queried mildly. 

“Do you know,” the commander of the 
Iphigenia asked, “why I’ve been lucky 
each trip I’ve made to the fleet? It’s be- 
cause I’ve never trusted to luck. No one 
comes alongside my schooner unless I’ve 
a gun laid on him.” 

“Keep it then by all means,’ Edward 
conceded. “I was just telling William 
that after he sends a telegram to our con- 
signees from Atlantic City, he’s to be 
merely a passenger and you are in charge.” 

Wrath faded from Sundstrom’s face. 

““Maybe I was hasty,” he stammered. 

“Not at all,” Edward contradicted, ris- 
ing and holding out his hand. “Don’t let 


\ 


William fall overboard. Nothing I ¢ 
for you ashore, captain?’’ ae 

“Guess not,’’ Sundstrom an 
“Well, you might tell Miss Regan 
clerk, that she hasn’t a thing to w 
about.” ff 

Edward passed out of the bright hea 
the deck to the shade of the liquor g}| 
biting his mustache and wrapped, 
thought. Behind he heard the yoic 
Sundstrom join that of the mate ag | 
schooner Iphigenia was cast off. 


1 


Witherspoon, the mate, a fat reneg 
New Englander with a sardonic g 
wabbled across the reeling deck and elute 
the taffrail close to where Sundstrom st; 
with the curve of the spanker soaring ah 
him, stiff as sheet metal with 
wind. 

“His nibs,” the mate announ 
feelin’ better.” — i 

“Up yet?” Sundstrom grinned. 

“No,” answered Witherspoon; 
got his derby on again, anyway. 
quotin’ Scripter about the way o: 
gressor. I told him he better 
deck. Sea’s goin’ down a little, 

“T’m looking to pick up the f 
any time.” 

“Swift -run,’’ Witherspoon — 
“Jerusalem, the old girl did act 4 
night! Seemed’s if she was gonna 7 
yards right off of herself. . 
here he comes!” ; 

Swathed in yellow oilskins, but ¥ 
derby pulled well down over his ear; 
the blast, Bellyache gasped at t 
the wind and then skittered 
quarter-deck and brought up age 
rail, to which he affixed himself, limp 
gazing at the gray backs of the herd 
seas. 4 

“Little cribbage?’’ Sundstrom prop 
“T’m off watch.” : 

“After a while, perhaps,”’ Willi 
mured. “I’m not quite myself yet.” 

“Tf we get a blow like last nig 
back empty, you’ll know what rolli 
promised the captain. ‘‘Wind’s dre 
with the sun. It’ll be quiet tonight 
Hello!” 

The sun was a cherry globe, de: 
through haze toward a leaden sea. 
once something more solid than mist cu 
slice from its lower rim. a, 

“Atlantic City,” Sundstrom explain 
“That’s the roof of one of the big iM 
Too thick tonight to see em. The flee 
right here somewhere. We’ve made a qui 


her sisters of the trade, a long line of dis 
craft, rocking and reeling in the sur 
North and east they stretched away 
schooners from the Indies, seagoini 
and a big French square-rigger fro 
Pierre, rust-streaked tramp steamers 
from Brest or Hamburg. Decks d 
sails furled or stacks cold, the rank H 
ing liquor stores curved away into t| 
mist, stretching, an hour’s steaming frc| 
shore, all the way from Atlantic City | 
Montauk, waiting for the customers th| 
dusk would bring a-marketing in sw 
power boats... 4 
A submarine chaser came plunging do| 
the line in a smother of spray, sniffing 
the heels of the herd like a suspicious | 
As she lurched past the Iphigenia, luffi, 
to anchor, Sundstrom caught a glimpse 0} 
revenue officer standing, wide-legged, 
her bridge, glasses to eyes. a 
“Won’t get our name tonight,” the ca 
tain assured Hake, shouting above the ro. 
of chain from the schooner’s hawse ho) 
“and tomorrow we’ll be gone.” » 
The namesake of the sad daughter | 
Mycene’s king swung round parallel wi 
her neighbors and rode at anchor, bar 
poled. Riding lights were beginning | 
twinkle through the dusk like fireflie 
After a time the chant of a motor can 
across the water and a big black cra 
swung in under the schooner’s stern in 
hissing curve of foam. Someone shoute 
through a megaphone: % 
“Any Scotch?” a 
“No,” Sundstrom bellowed throug 
cupped hands. ei 
“Whatcha got?” . 
“Consigned cargo,’”’ the captain shoute 
“Retail district to starboard.” 
The motorboat bounced away ove 
waves and Sundstrom called to the 
“Mister, get the cover off that gu 
keep a man by her. Lay her on anyt 
that comes alongside and warn ’em 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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BALLOONING 


reduced 
to its 

simplest 
terms 


Follow these simple Miller methods and you may enjoy 
the superior riding comfort and car protection of Miller 
Balloon Tires—easily, quickly and at low cost: 

The Miller Real Interchangeable Balloon, medium pres- 
sure, for your present wheels and rims put on without 
wheel change. 


The Miller Full Balloon Low-pressure Tire for smaller 
wheels, put on with only a change of spokes and rims. Any 
Miller dealer can equip your car now. 

Miller Balloons are fully developed—the perfected result 
of over eight years of Miller research and three years’ 
actual use of balloon construction. 


Callon the Miller dealer for complete information about 
equipping your car with Miller Balloon Tires. He can do 
the job to-day. Safeguard your balloon tire dollars. See 
the Miller dealer now. Made in all sizes. All Miller Balloon 
Tires are Real Balloons. 

TIH Enon Mak LiL -B, Role dedUies BabiggielCsOi MiPiek, NY 


OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 


REAL INTERCHANGEABLE BALLOONS — HIGH PRESSURE CORDS 
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nly parents know 
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oe 


A Keds athletic-trim 
model—built for the 
hardest sports and 
vacation wear 


how children go through 
shoes in vacation time! 


NLY they know the results of the 

constant racing and running— 

the climbing, hiking and baseball play- 

ing—the amazing all-day-long activity 
of young feet! 


There’s no better proof of the wear- 
ing quality of Keds than the fact that 
these shoes are selected by millions of 
parents when they buy vacation foot- 
wear for boys and girls today. More 
Keds are now worn than any other 
brand of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
made. 


Keds soles are made of an unusually 
tough, long-wearing rubber grown on 
our own plantations in Sumatra. With 
these soles, uppers of specially selected 
strong canvas are combined, and a 
complete system of reinforcements 
added to produce the sturdiest sport 
shoes that can be made. 


Keds, of course, are not only the 
ideal vacation shoes for boys and girls 
but are the leading shoes for sports and 
athletics throughout the country. 
They are a complete line of canvas 


A KEDS PUMP 


One of the many Keds models specially 
designed for children. 
and built to wear. 


Cool, comfortable, 


To the right is one of the many 
Keds models designed for gen- 
eral wear as well as for sports 


rubber-soled shoes, varying in 
price according to grade, size and 
style, from $1.25 to $4.50. 


It is important to remember that 
not all canvas rubber-soled shoes are 
Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


They come in a wide range of styles 
and prices. But every pair of Keds is 
built to give longer wear and better 
service. 


And every Keds shoe has the 
name Keds on it. 


If you want the standard shoes for 
sports of every kind—if you want 
shoes for a boy who seems to ‘‘go 
through” everything—if you want the | 
longest-wearing quality your money 
can buy—look for the name Keds! 


Information on games, woodcraft and dozens 
of other things boys are interested in, is in the 
1924 Keds Hand-book for Boys; and vacation 
suggestions, sports, recipes, etc., are in the 
Keds Hand-book for Girls. Either sent free. 
Address Dept. R-7, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Mr. Hake and I are going ashore in the 
motor dory.”’ ay 

“In waves like this?” protested William 
as a roller burst against the bow in a spout 
of ghostly spray. 

“Hasy,” Sundstrom scoffed. “If you 
don’t want to try it, I’ll take your wire and 
send it.” ; ae 

“Oh, no; no, indeed. Quite willing. 
Confidential message, you see.” 

Two hours later William Hake disem- 
barked from a hired automobile in front of 
the telegraph office and staggered toward 
its entrance. 

“Sea legs on yet, eh?”’ Sundstrom re- 
marked, catching his elbow. 

He steered his convoy through the re- 
volving door and up to a desk with its pad 
of yellow paper. Then he retired discreetly 
into the middle distance and stood looking 
out of the window. William composed his 
message, oblivious of the fact that a semi- 
transparent image of himself was reflected 
in the glass. 

“Suspicious,’”’ Sundstrom whispered to 
himself as Hake looked up for the sixth 
time from his carefully guarded writing. 
“And two wires instead of one,”’ he added 
a moment later as his owner approached 
the counter behind which keys whirred 
and chattered. 

“All set?” he asked aloud as William re- 
joined him. 

“My job’s done now,” Hake said with a 
sigh. “It’s your responsibility, captain. 
Whew!” he added as he plumped down into 
the tonneau. “I wish the earth would stop 
going up and down!” 

“Back to where you picked us up,” 
Sundstrom told the driver; but as the car 
started he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, thunder! Wait! 
Brought my hack chronometer along,” the 
captain explained. “‘Want to get the right 
time. Wait a minute.” 

He tucked his timepiece under his arm 
and reéntered the office. 

“My partner,” he explained with a guile- 
less smile to the girl at the counter, “thinks 
he gave the wrong address on one of the 
telegrams he sent. Patrick Horrigan is the 
name.” 

“Five hundred and eight West Ninety- 
fifth Street,” the girl replied, shuffling a 
stack of yellow blanks. 

“Quite correct,’’ Sundstrom replied. 
“Thanks.” 

“Well,” William queried as the car got 
under way again, ‘‘was it right?” 

“No,” replied the captain absently; 
“she was.”’ 

A motorboat bore down upon the Iphi- 
genia as she tacked back and forth aim- 
lessly off the New England coast late that 
Friday. A man in her bow sawed the air 
with his right arm. Hake, on the forecastle 
head, replied and then turned to Sund- 
strom. 

“All right,” he triumphed. “Start your 
engine and follow him in. There’s a cove 
we can enter at high tide, and a pier. 
They’ll unload her in half the night.” 

“And suppose,’ Sundstrom demurred, 
“a prohibition-enforcement lad comes along 
and catches us in the trap?” 

“He’s come,”’ William said, self-conscious 
with importance, nodding toward the 
shoreward-heading launch. ‘‘That’s him. 
It makes it easier to have one of them in on 
a deal like this.” 

When the auxiliary engine of the Iphi- 
genia began kicking her shoreward in the 
wake of the retreating launch, Sundstrom 
took the wheel from the mate, who slouched 
forward and began stripping the cover from 
the one-pounder. 

“T wouldn’t bother with that gun,” 
William said uneasily to the captain. “TI 
know whom I’m dealing with.” 

“T don’t,” replied Sundstrom, his eyes 
on the motorboat ahead. 

“Oh, well,” Hake sneered with a shrug, 
“you're in command of course. If you’re 
afraid e 

Sundstrom shifted the wheel a trifle. 

“While I’m in command,” he said, “I’m 
looking out for interests of owner and 
shipper alike. I’ve run too much liquor to 
take chances.” 

William said no more. After a pause 
he drifted forward and clambered to the 
forecastle. Presently Witherspoon straight- 
ened up from his task. ; 

“Bring on your hijackers,” he grinned, 
unscrewing the lugs and swinging the 
slender muzzle through an are. He made it 
fast and then dropped to the deck, leaving 
Hake standing with his back against the 
foremast, watching the darkening shore 
and a few lights twinkling far to the north. 


; \ 


J uly 19, 1s 


When he rejoined Sundstrom on 
ter-deck twilight had obscured 
guiding craft ahead but the light 
stern. 2 

This led toward the sullen roar 
ers and at last to a gap in their 
of white. Through this the Iphige 
and pounded, the rocks on each 
ing back a fusillade of echoes 
into a cove where electric fi 
twinkled on a pier. As she drifte 
with her engine silenced, Sundstr: 
the sound of many voices and th 
of a motor truck descending the 
to join those already waiting. 

The Iphigenia groaned against 
line went serpenting out throu 
ness and was made fast. Wi 
and a voice answered him. — 
forms leaped from the pier to th 

In the cabin Sundstrom foun 
lean man with a cap well pulled 
his eyes whom he judged to be ¢] 
gade prohibition officer, and a 
faced Spaniard, all seated abo 
Witherspoon followed his captai: 

“Come in,’ William welcom 
is Mr. Smith”—nodding to the 
“and our consignee, Mr. Jones. 
settled.. Pretty, eh?” 

He spread twelve $10,000 gold cert 
fanwise in his hand and chuckled. 

““€. O. D. is our motto. Ime 
turn them over to you for saf 
captain. Oh, yes, indeed! You’ 
out for the interests of shipper 
owner. Besides, I shall be with 
here, checking off, and you can 
hind the gun and defend our re 

Liquor may have brought the fl 
usually pallid cheeks of Bellyache, 
glitter to his eyes. He tossed the 
across the table to Sundstrom, wh 
it and instinctively thrust it out 
his pocket, so swiftly that the § 
laughed. ry 

“T think we better watch our ft 
w’at?”’ he said, rising. “He tak 
queeck. And now let us begeen 

“Watch Honest Sigurd Suni 
William wheezed, following the 
the door. “Safer than a bank, mj 
Jones. He has a good name whe 
goes, and a good name a y 

The cabin door, slamming as 1 
parted, bobtailed William’s favori 
tion. The mate hesitated. * 

“Take the deck,’ Sundstrom 
and sat for a minute alone, one han 
ming upon the table top, the othe 
tight the small roll of bills in his 
Once he stopped the tattoo to se 
yellow thatch in perplexity. 

Feet shuffled quickly back and 
across the deck. Men collided wit 
another in the darkness, and curse 
ently the roar of a motor truck told 
first installment of the Iphigen 
was on its way inland. Sundstrom: 
chose another chair. Then he sea 
self and waited, his back to the 
face to the door. After a time ar 
motor truck roared away. i 

Dawn had turned the opaque p 
to translucent gray when Hake, r 
from sleeplessness, and yet strangely 
reéntered the cabin. ' 

“Oh, that’s where you are!” he sé 
Sundstrom. ‘Well, we’re through. | 
smooth work, captain, and we’ve 
to thank for it. Whew, I’m tired!” 

Sundstrom held up the yellow bills 
tight fist. 

“You really want me to take charge 
this?” he asked. : 

“T’m just a passenger now,” 
plied, stripping off his jacket and har 
the semipermanent derby on a peg. 
the rest is your job. I’m going to tur 

His breath filled the little gray-s 
cabin with the reek of alcohol. Heh 
and smiled vaguely as Sundstrom ros 
uprooted his shirt. 

“All right,” the sailor said, “I’ll y 
next to my hide then. Better pray 1 
fall overboard.” 

He thrust the bills into a canvas 
belt and rebuckled it carefully wh 
liam watched. 

“Two hours still before high tide,” 
yawned elaborately. ‘‘I’m going tosn 

He stumbled into the adjoining 
and slammed the door. Sundstrom 
eyes flickered here and there ab 
cabin. He frowned and rumpled hi 
colored hair still further as he glare 
cession at the porthole, brighteni 
the day, at the flyspecked map past 
the wall, at the derby of William 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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For Wheeled Things 


The Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., are large mower manufacturers. They know that 
good oil makes mowers last longer and push easier. They tested 3-in-One. They 
endorse it—strongly. Here’s what they say. 
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Three-in-One Oil Company, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

We would appreciate your co-operation in urging upon 
the million or more owners of Coldwell Dependable Lawn 
Mowers the importance of proper lubrication. 

Our engineers consider “Three-in-One” a most satisfac- 
tory oil for this purpose. A thorough application of 
“Three-in-One” will cut the dirt and caked grease from 
the bearings and knives and not only make the mower 


Long before 3-in-One was considered as a lubricant 
for lawn mowers it was used for oiling the more 
delicate bearings of bicycles. In fact, 3-in-One 
was originally made for bicycles thirty years ago. 
Its value as a lubricant for other wheeled things was 
discovered later—by users. Today 3-in-One is the 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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push easier, but will prolong its period of usefulness and 
preserve its original finish. “Three-in-One”’ applied 
freely to the blades and bearings in the fall will guard 
against rust and insure the mower being ready for duty 
in the spring. 

Frequent use of “Three-in-One” on Coldwell mowers 
will make satisfied customers for us both. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
R. W. SPEISER, Sales Manager 
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most widely sold and most widely used of all bottled 
oils—and it is used for more purposes. ‘Try it. 


At all good dealers’ in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 
8-oz. bottle is the economical size. 
Contains most for the money. 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 LE. William St., N. Y. 
Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Name 


aS _ 


Street Address 
or R. R. 


City. 
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“The Nickel 


{fs not a real beach unless equipped 
with sand, sea, sunshine and Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts. When once 
you've tasted these flavory, golden pea- 
nuts you'll see how necessary they are. 
You just can’t resist them. The biggest, 
plumpest peanuts in the whole crop— 
fresh and crisp as a sea breeze—roasted 
to a healthy tan and with the salty tang 
that adds to appetite. You can 
eat all you want of them. They’re 
as wholesome as all outdoors. 


“The Nickel Lunch”. 


Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr, 
Peanut” on it. 


, Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
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MR. PEANUT 
REG, US, PAT. OFF. ¢ 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEAIN ES 
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(Continued from Page 66) ‘ 
wavering on its peg as the incoming tide 
gently rolled the schooner. He swore softly 
to himself. Then all at once he chuckled 
aloud. 

From the kerosene reek of the cabin, he 
stepped out into the gray freshness of early 
morning and hailed the mate, who superin- 
tended the replacing of the hatch covers. 

“T’'ll take the deck, mister,’ he an- 
nounced. “Get forty winks if you want 
’em.”’ 

Despite his professed weariness, William 
appeared upon deck while the reviving 
auxiliary engine was still choking and bang- 
ing. His sleep had not refreshed him. _He 
stood on the after deck, trembling visibly 
and biting his finger nails. Twice he raised 
his hat to mop his forehead, though the air 
was cool. 

The Iphigenia swung away from the pier 
and pointed her bowsprit for the mouth of 
the cove. ‘She clattered through the rock- 
walled gut to the open sea beyond. Wind 
and sun spangled the blue with golden 
flecks. Gulls veered overhead. Sails flapped 
and thundered as they were raised. Save 
for a tug hurrying along under a cloud of 
smoke a mile to starboard, the schooner 
had the ocean to herself. She heeled over 
as the wind took her. ‘“She’ll walk now!” 
Witherspoon bawled. ‘‘Bear a hand, you 
scum! We’re going home where they’s no 
twelve-mile limit.” 

Neither Hake nor Sundstrom heeded 
him. The latter stood at the wheel, the 
former by the rail, watching the oncoming 
tug. The stubby bow, with its necklace of 
foam, shifted a point or two and bore down 
upon the Iphigenia. Sundstrom bit his lip 
and glanced at the fat back of Hake, who 
was elaborately gazing in another direc- 
tion. 

“Friend of yours?” he called in a harsh 
voice; but William did not turn. He stood 
with his shoulders hunched like one await- 
ing an explosion. Then the captain devoted 
his entire effort to averting a collision. He 
put down his helm, but the tug swung also 
and came panting alongside. Its fenders 
screeched along the schooner’s flanks, a 
breath of hot oil swept across her deck and 
men boiled up over the rail and boarded. 

“Hijackers!”’ the mate screamed, and 
went down as he shouted. Seamen on the 
schooner raised their hands above their 


| heads and professed surrender at the top 


of their voices. Two of the pirates charged 


-across the deck, caught Hake by wrist and 
-| collar and slung him, none too gently, over 
the rail and into the tug. 


Sundstrom had deserted the wheel and 
was running for the forecastle. A familiar 
He dodged, and 
Horrigan struck with his blackjack, but 
missed. Then he pursued, bellowing curses. 
Sundstrom reached the one-pounder as the 
pursuer drew himself up on the forecastle. 
The captain threw the gun loose with a 
jerk, swung it upon the advancing pirate 
and jerked the lanyard. A feeble click was 
the only response, and the thud of a black- 
jack echoed it. Sundstrom collapsed on his 
face. From the deck of the tug, William 
shrieked something. Horrigan, purple- 
faced and sobbing for breath, kicked the 
unconscious man over on his back, tore 
open his shirt and then ran, cramming the 
money belt into his pocket. He scrambled 
over the rail. A geyser spouted under the 
overhang of the tug’s stern and she moved 
away. The Iphigenia yawed wildly until 
one of the frightened darkies of the crew 
recovered himself sufficiently to take her 
wheel. After a little, the mate revived and 
staggered to his feet, grinning vacantly. 

Queer that the rain should be so heavy 
while the stars were shining! And Norah 
had nothing to-protect her-wedding dress 
but the hat the Hakes had given her as a 
dowry. Bellyache and Headache—a head- 
ache was a terrible thing—and the rain was 
coming down faster, and here he was, just 
married, and going to be seasick 

At the third bucket the mate poured 
over him, Sundstrom opened his eyes, strug- 
gled to his feet and then, deathly ill, sought 
the rail. 

“Once more,” he gasped, nodding to the 
bucket, and the mate soused him again. 
Gradually the dizziness ebbed away. 

““Where’s Hake?” he asked. 

“Kidnaped”’— Witherspoon grinned sar- 
donically—‘‘hard hat and all.” 

“They got my money belt, too,’ Sund- 
strom muttered, gazing down at his sodden 
shirt and then at the diminishing cloud of 
smoke through which the tug hurried away. 
“Pirating by broad daylight! I didn’t 
think they’d-have the nerve.” 


‘‘They was experts,” 
‘Horrigan and his gang.” ; 

“He gave me this,” the captain muse 
feeling the egglike lump on the back of } 
head with tender finger tips. “Did yi 
load that gun?”’ 

“T sure did.” 3 

“‘She’s jammed, or else I’d blown Bri 
in half. See if you can fix her. We m; 
need her yet.” 

“We're cleaned out—what’s the diff 
ence now?” 5 

“We may need her yet,” Sundstrom ; 
plied over his shoulder as he went aft. 

Under the push of all the sail she owne 
the Iphigenia lay far over, displaying 
wide area of barnacled flank to the sunlig} 
After a time, Sundstrom turned the wh. 
over to a seaman and went forward | 
where the mate, bending over the op, 
breech, filed away to the accompanime 
of earnest blasphemy. ; a i 

“Some misbegotten swine,” he se0r 
plained, rubbing his grease-smeared han! 
on his breeches, “burred the breech ai| 
jammed an empty shell inside the eject«| 
Lucky [ did a hitch as gunner’s mate | 
we'd never get her fixed.” . | 

“How much longer?’”’ Sundstrom aske 

“Twenty minutes or a half hour, an. 
way. Expecting another war?” || 

“Yeh,’’ Sundstrom answered, jerking | 
head astern. = || 

The smoke cloud was blacker, heayi. 
and undoubtedly nearer. i | 

“They must have forgot something 
Witherspoon exclaimed, picking up his fil 

“Speed it up,” the captain counsel; 
grimly. - | 

He stood with a long lean shell in | 
hands, while the mate filed frantically | 
the breech, and watched the tug loom 1| 
on the white trail the racing schoon| 
spilled. The red pilot house showed clear. 
with the belching stack behind. Now || 
could see her hull with a dark cluster 
men in the bow. ‘ “4 

‘Have to hurry,” Sundstrom said mild] 

“Try her, ’’ Witherspoon suggested, ste. 
ping back. | 

The captain thrust the shell into tl 
breech. It slid home as the block cluck 
and jarred. He bellowed to the man at tl 
wheel and the Iphigenia changed her cour) 
and ran at right angles to the oncomit 
tug. 

Witherspoon, chewing tobacco solemnl 
stood with his shoulder to the gun, keepix 
her sights on the mark while the schoon | 
dipped and swung. = | 

“All right,’’ Sundstrom said sudden] 

The mate jerked the lanyard. The di 
charge boxed their ears sharply. Smol 
stung the captain’s eyes, but he mark 
where the shot took the sea in a thin feath 
of spray. The smoking shell case flew 0 
as the block dropped. Sundstrom thru) 
another charge into the breech. The gi 
spoke again and a white fountain rose 2| 
most under the tug’s forefoot. It swur 
wide and abandoned the;chase. . \ 

“Enough,” the captain announced. 

“I'd have got him next shot,” Withe 
spoon protested. A 

“We might have hit Bellyache,” # 
captain explained. | 

“Huh!” the mate retorted. “T’ll bet ¢ 
the money we haven’t got that he’s mixe 
up in this mess somehow.” * 

“Yes?” Sundstrom queried, with n 4 


pression in face or voice. 

Twenty-four hours later Miss Nee 
Regan tapped on the inner-office door b 
hind which Edward Hake sat in solitar 
and decidedly nervous state engendered b 
a two weeks’ ordeal of pacifying ever mo) 
urgent creditors with calm promises. 

“A cable for you, Mr. Edward,” she tol 
him, placing the blue-lettered envelope © 
his desk. a 

The Adam’s apple worked frantically 
but he only nodded, and made no motio| 
toward the message until she left the roon) 
Then he ripped it open savagely. 

Long years of practical economy und¢ 
the tutelage of his elder brother had n¢ 
been wasted upon Bellyache. Even in dit 
aster, he thought of cable tolls and 1 
mained admirably laconic. The messag 
read: a 

“Stung. Returning.’ . | 

Mr. Edward Hake’s feelings were mixe 
without one pleasant ingredient in tl 
mixture. The dominant sensation wé 


nausea, accompanied by a cold sweat. H 
pin moan of agony brought his clerk to 1 
oor. ; 
“Did you call, Mr. Edward?” she as rec 
(Continued on Page 70) WW 
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Firestone Leads on Speedway With 
Five Record Breakers 
When the race driver selects his tires he does so 
realizing that his life and chances for success depend 
upon them. It is significant that all of the ten money 
winners in the Indianapolis race were Firestone shod. 
On May 3oth, the following drivers broke the world’s 
record for 500 miles over this brick track, making 
many rounds at over 100 miles per hour. Never 
before were tires put to such gruelling service. 
Driver Time Miles per hour 
oe Boyer lab. Corum. .f:05:23°5) 498.24 
Pat W@nopernaier. 2 oc).. /. .'5 067218 te Q7.99 
Jimmy Murphy GOO GROr ay 2 7 
Harry Hartz S1TOr4g229 LaoGs & 
Bennett Hill SetT-e7t00.. 0.0.40 


Leadership in Everyday Service 


Millions of motorists are profiting by the lengthened 


service of Firestone tires. Scores of unsolicited testi- 
monials, from every part of the country, lay emphasis 
on the long mileage Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords 
are delivering—which builds leadership in service, 
safety and economy. 


Cab and Bus Line Leadership 


Taxicab and bus line operators must of necessity 
select the tire that will give them the best and most 
economical service. The largest taxicab companies 
in the five largest cities in the United States use 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords exclusively. One fleet 
alone, the Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago, uses over one- 
half million tire miles per day. This affords Firestone 
tire experts a great, practical laboratory for rapid and 
thorough tests of every refinement they develop. 


Pioneering Built Leadership in 
Truck Tires 

Firestone for years has been first to develop tires and 
rims complete which would meet the heavy trucking 
\ loads, great strains and demand for traction. By 
h) originating and carrying forward the Ship by Truck 
movement, and establishing Ship by Truck bureaus 
in all large cities, Firestone “helped to speed up high- 
Way transportation and reduce costs. 


Balloon Tire Leadership 


Firestone’s latest contribution to motoring is the low 
air pressure or Balloon Tire. This, the original full- 
size Balloon, was made practical by the special Fire- 
stone Gum- Dipping process, insulating every fibre 
of each cord, adding great strength and stamina. 
Firestone has also simplified the application of full- 
size Balloon tires to your present car by designing 
a special unit consisting of tires, tubes, rims and 
spokes applied by any dealer at a very low cost. 


Stockholder Employees and 
Specialized Tire Plants 


Every Firestone employee is a common stockholder 
whose entire efforts are concentrated on the building 
of better tires, in plants specially designed and equip- 
ped for the most efficient and economical exclusive 
tire manufacture. Such concentration makes every 
man an expert, developing the best chemists and 
engineers, who, with the backing ofunlimited resources, 
are determined to increase Firestone leadership. 


Leadership Against British Rubber 
Restriction Act 

Attacking the unsound and uneconomic character of 
the British Rubber Restriction Act limiting the ex- 
portation of rubber from the Far East, Firestone was 
the one large tire manufacturer to faite up the cause 
for the car owner. Soon after the agitation was started 
for America to produce rubber under its own control, 
the cost of crude rubber was reduced and tire prices 
brought back to normal. 

Firestone’s activity led the government to investi- 
gate the practicability of gr owing rubber under Ameri- 
can protection. Today there 1s every indication that 
American capital will soon begin an independent and 
unrestricted production of crude rubber. 


Dealer Leadership Through 
Tire Quality and Service 
Through Firestone dealers you can obtain organized 
service and the soundest values on the market, whether 
you need a Ford 30 x 3% Fabric, a set of full-size 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords or a 10-inch truck tire. 
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MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Came 
AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER- OE anprlons, 


THE SATURDAY 


The Blabon floor of Linoleum in this 
inviting porch is pattern 344 Inlaid— 
a light gray mottled tile effect, with 
black lines and a 6-inch border of 
Blabon Plain Black Linoleum. 
Doesn’t it look attractive? 


x (a Open air delight 
2 with a Blabon floor! 


Bringing a cool, breezy atmosphere into your 
home for the summer is a simple matter through 

oa pene: the right choice of furnishings. 
eau Beginning with a Blabon floor of Linoleum, 


ertanning the | || there is a range of appropriate patterns and color- 
Frvioulone: | ings to carry out this airy effect. And the smooth, 


sanitary surface of linoleum is a welcome change 
for floors where crumbs and grease spots can be 
readily removed. 

A Blabon floor is easy to keep clean. It makes 
housework easier—and surely no woman objects 
to this, especially in hot weather! 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper over- 
comes bulging and stretching, insures watertight 


Weel HAM) 


i 


Ageh i 
r 
i 


fe | 
Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 


Ne ee seams that are practically invisible and makes a 
brochure, beautifully Blabon floor permanent. In Blabon Inlaid and 


illustrated in color. It 

explains the correct 

use of color and 

materials. Sent any- 

where in the United 

States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


Plain Linoleums the patterns and colors go 
through to the burlap back, and last as long as 
the linoleum itself. An occasional waxing and 
polishing enhances their beauty and adds life to 
the surface. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more moderate 
in price, may be used to advantage. A good 
varnish applied once in a while helps to preserve 
the original appearance of the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal summer 
floor coverings. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie 
flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you 
Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“No,” Edward replied, with a desperate 
effort to collect himself. “Bad news, 
though—for both of us, Miss Regan. Wil- 
liam’s wire means we’ve been double- 
crossed. It’s obvious who did it. Captain 
Sundstrom’s run off with our money.” _ 

She looked at him for a moment in white 
dismay. Then she spoke, as the color 
flooded back to her face. : 

“Why,” she said, “‘you awful old liar!” 

With his own crumbled hopes as a work- 
ing model, Edward Hake devoted the sub- 
sequent hour to wholesale demolition. He 
discharged the weeping Miss Regan for 
insubordination. He then repaired to the 
home the brothers had occupied since their 
arrival in the colony and on which at that 
moment a quarter’s rent was overdue, and 
unpacked the luggage he had prepared for 
sudden departure. . 

After canceling his passage on the Miami 
boat, he called at the office of Montague & 
Jackson to ruin their expectations and, if 
possible, mourn with them over the wreck- 
age. He discovered it impossible to fulfill 
this last item on his schedule. Montague 
& Jackson, apprised of the cable, showed 
no inclination to mourn. Edward, instead 
of keening with sympathetic associates, 
found himself obliged to argue rapidly and 
forcefully against determinations possessed 
by Montague & Jackson which included 
suits in the courts of law, and even arrest. 

Norah Regan cried herself to sleep that 
night. Montague & Jackson slumbered 
only fitfully and Edward not at all. Wil- 
liam, in the upper berth of a southward- 
speeding train, napped occasionally between 
waves of shuddering recollection. Capt. 
Sigurd Sundstrom alone slept soundly, 
while the Iphigenia, with all sail set, went 
rolling homeward. 

The proprietress of Miss Regan’s board- 
ing house tapped at her door six days later 
and announced, ‘‘Géentleman downstairs 
to see you.” 

“Tf it’s those old Hakes,” Norah snapped, 
“you tell them I’m not home.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s a Captain Something or 
Other, a big blond man.” 

The porch of the boarding house, latticed 
in true Bahama fashion, withheld from the 
eyes of passers-by the greeting which the 
landlady, lurking in the hall, enjoyed to 
the utmost. 

“There,there, honey,’ Sundstrom soothed 
at length, “not a bit of use crying. Every- 
thing’s going to be all right—I guess.” 

“There’s a warrant for your arrest,” 
Norah gasped, wiping her eyes, ‘‘and every- 
body says you got away with three hundred 
thousand dollars—everybody but me.” 

“That’s a real moderate estimate—for 
Nassau,”’ Sundstrom replied. ‘William 
back yet?” 

“He came on the Nassauvian day before 
yesterday. He says you had him kidnaped 
and then absconded.” 

“Got the same old hat?” the captain 
asked irrelevantly. 

“Yes,” she replied; and catching a glim- 
mer of what she thought was laughter in 
his eyes, added coldly, “It’s nothing to be 
funny about. Think of what I’ve been 
through!”’ 

“Worried about me, eh?” he queried 
tenderly. 

“Worried about my money,” she re- 
torted as he stepped toward her. 

“T haven’t got it,” he shrugged; “not a 
shilling.”’ 

Her eyes widened. 

“Sigurd, if you’ve the effrontery to stand 
there and say ——”’ 

““Wait an hour or so,” he begged; “then 
I'll come back and say it. I’m going to see 
Montague & Jackson and we'll call on the 
Hakes.”’ 

He kissed her and ran down the steps. 

In their office, the harried firm of Hake & 
Hake were embarking upon a third day of 
mutual reproaches. 

“ He’s just a slick, double-crossing crook,” 
William repeated for the thousandth time 
since his return. ‘We'll never see him 
again. That’s what comes ——” 

“That’s what comes of sending a fat- 
head to bungle a job,” Edward snarled. 

“But we agreed,” his brother moaned, 
“that I was to give Sundstrom the money 
in the presence of witnesses so that ——” 

“We've been over all that before.” Ed- 
ward twisted his scrawny neck so that the 
nervous Adam’s apple stood out in sharp 
relief. 

“T wish he’d come back,’’ William mut- 
tered abjectly. 

“A fat lot of good that would do us,” his 
brother retorted, scrubbing his mustache 


\ 


July 19,1 


J 
violently. ‘If he brought back the wh 
roll, there’s no legitimate profit in our eo 
tract with Montague & Jackson. If hed 
come back, it wouldn’t help us a bit.” | 

The door opened and the expressions : 
the faces of the brethren confirmed ¢ 
truth of Edward’s words. Basil Jacky 
entered first, white and breathing ha 
through his nose. He was followed by } 
partner, red and puffing, and Capt. Sigu 
Sundstrom brought up the rear. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerfully. 

For a moment no one replied. | 

“You infernal scoundrel!’”’ Edward sa| 
with a masterly assumption of outrag, 
miienee when the silence became unbeg 
able. d 
““My idea exactly,” Tevis Montag) 
rumbled. ‘Turn him over to the police 
once, I say. Basil’s a fool. Insisted y 
confer with you first.’ : 

William Hake, betraying all the pr 
liminary symptoms of suffocation, remoy: 
his derby and wiped his forehead. Edwal 
sat immobile, except for the uneasy ey 
that darted from one visitor to another, | 
‘“Has he the money?” he demanded | 
ast. 5 : 
“No,” Jackson snorted; “he says tl 
deal was framed up by you two and th, 
William took the receipts when he w; 
kidnaped.” F 

Wiliam turned a rich mulberry hu 
Recollection of certain painful hours he he 
endured with the thwarted Brick Horrig: 
contributed to his indignation and made h 
expression of affronted innocence convin 
ing. : : 
“Lies!’”’ he bellowed. ‘Absolute lie. 
He’s hid the money somewhere and is tr 
ing to square himself.” his 

“He admits that,’”’ Jackson confirmed. | i 
“Oh,” Edward sneered, ‘‘a hold-up 

% 


eh? Going to come through with part of 
if we share with him. Before I’ll submit j 
that I’ll see you in wv 


“cc 


jail,” Montague prompted hel) 
fully as he paused. 

“Well?’” queried Jackson, turning {| 
Sundstrom. | 

The sailor’s face was pale, but he spol 
quietly, with an effort. i} 

“William gave me the money, didn’t yo) 
Bellyache? So we agree that far. He sa 
me putit—twelve $10,000 gold certificates- 
into my money belt. Didn’t you? Unan 
mous to date. 

“Then we were pirated and I was knocke| 
out by Horrigan—someone jammed the on) 
pounder. They kidnaped William and }| 
went pretty damn willingly. He took tl! 
money with him.” 

“Oh,” the accused snorted, “I suppos|. 
I took it out of your belt when you weren 
looking, eh?” 

“Horrigan took the whole darned belt, | 
Sundstrom replied; ‘“‘but it wasn’t ther 
I’d_ hidden it where I thought it would t 
safe and no one would think of looking f¢ 
it. I hid it ——” | 

He stepped forward, snatched the hi! 
from William’s head and then retreatet 
clutching his trophy. His fingers tremble 
a little as he turned the padded sweatban| 
outward. 


‘ce 


in William’s derby!” he cor 
cluded. Twelve yellow bills, longitudinall 
folded, fluttered to the desk before the pei, 
rified Edward. Sundstrom picked them u 
and counted them. 

“Here they are,” he said mildly. “T’| 
walk to the bank with you gentlemen an 
collect my wages and the crew’s. Alsc¢| 
Miss Regan’s share in this voyage. Yo 
can adjust your own business later. I’ 
like to have that warrant called off too.” | 

Messrs. Montague & Jackson accom| 
panied Sundstrom down Bay Street towar 
the white facade of the bank building. Hak 
& Hake had professed themselves unwill 
ing to walk. | 

Actually, they were unable. They sat ani 
stared blankly at each other for a time. A 
last Edward spoke. | 

“Well,” he said in a half whisper, “we’r 
Tuined.”’ 

William moaned feebly, his unpadde: 
hat resting upon his ears. 

“Tphigenia,’”’ he muttered at length— 
“‘wasn’t there someone somewhere in histor 
by that name who got burned or some 
thing? If the Iphigenia was to catch fir 
accidentally—I was just thinking, Ed 
ward—she’s insured.” 

“Shut up!’”? Edward commanded. “I’n 
trying to think.” ,) 

“T guess it was her name made me thinl 
of it,” William sighed. “Oh, well, a 006 
name ——”’ 

It was then that Edward hit him. 
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MOTION PICTURES THE KODAK WAY 


Get the scene 


Life, action, the true spirit of the scene— Ciné-Kodak keeps it all in motion 
And afterwards, as you turn the switch 


pictures with typical Kodak ease. 


in motion 


on your Kodascope, you and your friends see the scene as you saw it first— 
in all its vigorous action—and the original thrill remains. 


The operation of the outfit, besides effecting 
an economy of over 80 per cent., as compared 
with cameras using standard width film, is sim- 
plicity itself. Press the button, the dependable 


little motor cranks the camera, and we do the : 


rest. It’s just about as easy as snap-shots with 
a Brownie. 


To supplement personal movies you can rent 
from Kodascope Libraries, Inc. , professional pho- 
toplays—dramas featuring famous film stars, 
Charlie Chaplin comedies, animated cartoons 
and travel pictures, and project them on your 
screen throughthe Kodascope. An evening’s pro- 
gram of popular releases may be easily arranged. 


Ciné-Kodak booklet and full information by mail, on request 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak Giry 
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Thelma and Wesley escorted the Martin 
girl.to the camp gate in the morning. 

“We'll follow you about Friday,’ 
Thelma. 

“T’ll be watching for you every minute. 
You'll find me waiting for you at the gate. 
Good-by, Thelma. Good-by, Wes.” 

Though Medford was but a few hours 
away, the Lutzes rose before dawn on Fri- 
day, as was their custom when migrating. 
That line of poetry about the Arabs who 
fold their tents and silently steal away was 
never written about an auto camp. Pa 
Lutz, who rose first, roused the others with 
a fine, hearty voice. All of them except 
Aggie had to be called several times. Then 
he stumbled about in the dark over tent 
ropes and unexpected tin cans while he 
began to load the car. In no time at all 
Aggie had breakfast 
ready, and the family 
straggled out to stand 
up and eat, for pa’s fren- 
zied packing had by this 
time dismantled the 
camp. He took their 
very cutlery away before 
they were through eat- 
ing. 

“George, don’t wash 
that spoon yet.” 

“One spoon’s enough 
for the crowd of you. 
Pass it round.” 

“Bring back my fork, 
papa. How d’you think 
I’m going to eat this 
fried egg?”’ 

“Get a move on then! 
It’s after five.”’ 

“Where’s Thelma?” 

“Over helping Wesley 
polish his car.” 

“My gosh!” 

It was nine o’clock be- 
fore they were all ready, 
and ten before they had 
gone through the ameni- 
ties of writing their trib- 
ute in the camp register 
under the column headed 
Remarks—that humble 
bid for immortality— 
and said farewell to old 
friends of a week’s stand- 
ing. 

Before the eyes of the 
astonished Lutzes 
Thelma ignored her 
usual position on the 
back seat with Aggie 
and Mary Pickford 
and climbed into the 
coupé with Wesley, 
who adroitly gave them 
his dust. 

Wesley held scrupu- 
lously to twenty miles ‘ 
an hour; but Pa Lutz pee 
was delayed by three 
blow-outs, so the coupé 
arrived at Medford first, 
still smart and dustless. 

Thelma, who wanted the Martin girl to 
see her, honked loudly. The noise merely 
brought out the usual quota of camp cas- 
uals, among them Mr. Grigsby of Bangor, 
who eyed them without enthusiasm. 

“‘T wonder where Ina is?”’ asked Thelma. 

“She must have gone, poor kid. I know 
she wouldn’t have missed seeing us if she 
was anywhere round.” 

Wesley tossed Thelma a chamois, and 
together they began to massage the flivver. 

“Goodness!” gasped Thelma presently. 
Look!” 

“A seratch?”’ 

“No. Sh-h-h!” 

The girl from Butte was walking by, and 
she was not alone. Beside her swaggered 
gallantly a tall man in his thirties, khaki- 
clad and sunburned, but plainly no or- 
dinary camper. 

““‘Handsome,isn’t he?”’ whispered Thelma. 
“T’ll bet he’s a movie actor.” 

She took him in from head to heels, 
while a battle light gleamed in her blue 
eyes. She dashed out suddenly and kissed 
the surprised Miss Martin. 

“Hello, Ina!” 

“Well, well,” said the new man, “I’m 
here too. Don’t be stingy.” 

“Why, the idea!”’ 

The Butte girl scowled. 

“Meet my friend Mr. Platt. This is Miss 
Lutz.” 


, 


said 
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WESLEY SEES THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


‘Call me Tex, sister. All the girls al- 
ways do. I hadn’t been in France two 
hours before every girl in the village where 
we were billeted was trying to say it. Try 
ita Ltgisnatshardes 

“All right—Tex. 
dimpled Thelma. 

Miss Martin laid her hand firmly on 
Tex’s arm. 

““Good-by, Thelma. We’re going swim- 
ming.” 

““M’m—that would sure feel good after 
our hot ride.” 

“Come along, kid.” 

“She doesn’t want to come now,’ 
Miss Martin decidedly. 
wait for her folks.”’ 

“Yes, of course we do,” affirmed Wesley 
from under the coupé. 


See, I can do it,” 


said 
“She wants to 


“That’s what makes me so interesting. 
Now tell me the truth, girls. Did you ever 
meet another guy like me?”’ } 

“No; but you remind me of William S. 
Hart,’’ said Thelma, pulling her best line. 

“Big oldroughneck,”’ muttered Wes as he 
returned to polishing his car. ‘‘I’ll bet he’s 
nothing but a tramp, bumming his way 
around the world.” 

It cheered him somewhat when a man 
from the chamber of commerce gave him a 
sticker of a Rogue River apple to add to 
the slowly growing collection on his wind- 
shield. 

It seemed to him during the next few 
days that the whole Lutz family was be- 
witched by the brazen Tex. Pa Lutz in 
particular was seen in frequent and inti- 
mate converse with him. 


“And We Certainly Have Met Some Nice Folks Here,’’ Said Mr. Lutz as He Looked Up From the Pine Block Out of Which 


He Hoped to Whittle a Chain if He Stayed Here Another Week 


“Hello, what’s your little brother hiding 
under the car for?”’ 

“He’s not my brother. He’s just an 
Oregon boy we met up at Roseburg,” dis- 
claimed Thelma. ‘‘Thanks for the ride, 
Wesley.” 

Tex sauntered off with a girl on each 
arm. Wesley stared after them, dazed and 
furious. 

“Now, little one,” he heard Tex say to 
Thelma, ‘‘I want you to tell me just one 
thing and tell me quick—did you ever meet 
another guy like me?” 

Thelma giggled. 

“Not outside of jail,’ called Wesley 
snappily. 

“Ha, the sheik of Corvallis speaks 

“T’m not from Corvallis. I’m from 
Salem.” 

‘““Hver been away from home before?” 

“T most certainly have.” 

“He says he’s been to Portland on the 
north and Roseburg on the south,”’ volun- 
teered Thelma. 

Tex slapped his leg a mighty crack. 

“Oh, boy! I thought I saw the greenest, 
tenderest flowers in the world when I was 
a captain in a draft company, but I guess 
some of them were so young that they left 
them home on the bush.” 

Both perfidious girls laughed delightedly. 

“T’ll bet you’ve been most everywhere in 
the world,’’ Thelma said. 
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“What are you always over there for, 
pa?” Mrs. Lutz asked. 

“Talking business.” 

For Tex, it developed, made of auto 
camping both a business and a pleasure. 

“T’m seeing the world and selling the 
nicest little line of camp accessories you 
ever saw. My best is a can opener, tire 
wrench and knife in one, with the blade 
cupped to make it nice for eating. I’ve 
also gota filler for worn-out tires that makes 
an old car ride as easy as a hearse. Then 
this here is a hot-water heater that lays flat 
on the top of your car and heats from the 
sun. Think of the luxury of a hot bath the 
minute you get into camp!” 

“You could have enough for the whole 
family on Saturday by saving it up all 
week,” suggested Mr. Lutz. . 

“T wish you carried a few good patent 
medicines, Mr. Platt. I’m all out of 
Nerveall, and I do feel the need of it.’’ 

“T think perhaps I’ve got a few bottles of 
good tonic, Mrs. Lutz.” 

Mr. Lutz coughed strangely. 

“T don’t believe you have. You told me 
them bottles had gas in them.” 

“Tve got just the right thing for you. 
It comes a little high, but it will make you 
step off like a three-year-old.” 

“Tm all wore out. A good tonic ——” 

Mr. Platt came back in an hour with an 
unlabeled brown bottle. 


= 
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“That will be three and a half, M 
Lutz.” - 
Mr. Lutz stared at him fixedly and open 
his mouth as if to speak, but merely sp 
out a large quid of tobacco while he count 
out the change in grim silence. 
“That’s not more than a half pin ia 
said finally. | 
“About that,” said Mr. Platt coolly, 
But, as Mrs. Lutz often remarked in ¢ 
ensuing week, the medicine was cheap 
the price. You seemed to get the good of 
instantly. 
Wes watched her getting the | 
while he was cooking his lonely . 
“‘She’s an old fool,” he thought cold 
“Trying to jump rope at her age! A 
listen at her cackle! Why don’t someo 
tell her she can’t sing?” a 
Wesley dreamed 0 
night that he was elo 
ing with The wi 
Pa Lutz and Tex he 
pursuit. Their voice 
directing a hasty brea 
ing up of camp, cat 
through his dream 
loud, convincing toni 
but he drove the cou 
faster, faster. When 
finally awoke towa 
noon a horrid hiatus m 
his eye where the Lu 
camp had stood. All| 
all was gone but | 
empty tomato can aj 
an old brown cott 
stocking. He reme 
bered how clearly in] 
dream he had heard lv 
Lutz carry on becau 
the key to the car h 
been packed in t 
kitchenette with t 
knives and forms he 
convincingly intima 
Mrs. Lutz’s bulletin 
her night’s insomni 
sounded! 
Wesley looked to 
spot under a pine 
where Tex used to ma 
his bed casually besi 
his hard-boiled car, w: 
a gun for a pillo 
Trampled grass al) 


ood of 


mirth. 

“She’s left y: 
Fauntleroy,” called | 
Grigsby of Bangor, st 
resentful of the enfo: | 
washing which ha 


solid hours waiting | 
see your face when yi 
got up.” F 
“Say, there’s a note pinned to your tent 
said a woman in a knitted boudoir cap. 
“No, by jiminy, it’s gone! Mr. Grigsl 
took it off to read to his wife, and he air, 
brought it back yet. Hey, Ed, the Sale 
globe trotter wants that bill of ndin 
“You leave my letters alone or I'll g 
you arrested,” threatened Wes as Grigs! 
sauntered toward him. , 
“Tt ain’t from your girl, anyway. It 
from Mr. Platt. Listen: ‘Good-by, litt 
boy. We’ve gone to Crater Lake and tl 
road is long and rough. You’d be sure © 
scratch up that pretty car and get sol 
dirt on your nice new clothes if you tried’ 
go, but you’ll never see anything like 
between Portland on the north and Ros 
burg on the south. It’s time for you to! 
getting back to the soda fountain. Bus 
ness must have fallen off something terrib 
among the girls since you’ve been gon 
Tex. P.S. Thelma is riding with me.’ ” 
Long before Grigsby had finished rea’ 
ing, Wesley dashed out of the tent, obliv 
ous of his pink pajamas, oblivious of tl 
interested community, in furious onsla 
Mr. Grigsby dodged between stoves 
tents and cars with surprising agility for. é 
elderly man, reading distinctly all the whil 
He finished the postscript with a flo nf 
just as a low-stretched tent rope la 
Wesley flat. 


(Continued on Page 77) 


re: 


(Continued from Page 72) 

‘Bd Grigsby, you ought to be ashamed 
-oyourself, teasing a nice boy like that. 
yu come right home.this minute and help 
yh the washing!” 

The smile faded from Grigsby’s face as 
h meekly dropped the note and followed 
h wife, rolling up his shirt sleeves as he 

nt. 

Come on over, Mr. Ham, and I'll give 

u some breakfast. I’ve got a kettle of 
ctmeal on the back of the stove that’s 
jetty near warm.” 

“No, thanks, Mrs. Grigsby. I don’t feel 
nich like eating.” 

He went back into his tent and tied the 
{ps and sat mournfully on his mattress, 
iking stock of his vacation. Two weeks 
+ go to San Francisco, and here he was, 
sth ten days gone, still in Oregon. Until 
te advent of Tex he had not cared whether 
\ ever got any farther, but now travel 
‘emed to him the most desirable thing in 
‘e world. 

“Took how that goof won her off me, 
ist because he had a big line about Peru 
id Australia and Japan. Nothing but a 
amp! Red face, no. manners, clothes I 
ouldn’t of worn to a dog fight. Dirty car, 
ough he did keep the engine up good. 
ut women fall for that travel bunk. I'll 
st he never was in half those places. But 
ow you going to trip him up without a 
sography in camp?” He sat staring. 
Not a geography in camp! There never is 
tany auto camp.”’ More thoughtful star- 
ig, followed by a vigorous spring to his 
vet, with resultant collapse of the tent. 
Jo matter. He was going to pull it down 
nyway. “It’sapipe,’ he muttered. ‘No 
amp ever has a geography.” 

He crammed his camp outfit into the 

ar helter-skelter and left without fare- 
yells. On the camp register, under Re- 
aarks, he found his premature comment, 
yritten on the day of his arrival, with 
‘helma at his side: ‘‘Beautiful camp. 
iccommodations first class.” 
| He drew a line through it, substituting 
he terse words “Rotten camp,” and drove 
way. 
_ He had errands in town which he exe- 
‘uted in grim abstraction. From the rail- 
oad station he garnered several highly 
ithographed folders of remote places. At 
A hardware store he bought a can of red 
aint and some brushes. At various other 
stores he bought high boots, whipcord 
oreeches and flannel shirt, a wide hat, a 
yun and belt, all as much like those Tex 
wore as possible. Finally he bought a 
oottle of hair dye and a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses. 
_ For half a day he drove in reckless dis- 
regard of the twenty-mile clause, till late 
afternoon found him in that sparsely set- 
tled mountain region just over the Cali- 
fornia line. On each side of the road 
stretched fragrant acres of azalea, as high 
as the car, without a house in sight for 
miles. He plunged off the pavement into 
the beautiful pink jungle, which closed 
around him like the Red Sea over the 
Egyptians. Then he stopped and examined 
the tender, bruised flesh of his only car 
with a cold, merciless eye. 

“Pretty good for a starter.” 

He brought water from the brook and 
mixed mud to the consistency of paint. 
With this he painted the whole body of the 
car, slapping it on the wheels and fenders 
with heavy hand. Then he ruthlessly 
scraped his treasured collection of stickers 
off the windshield. 

“ All of you bush-leaguers have got to go.”’ 

He hesitated over the bathing girl in the 
rear window. 

_“Tt sure does seem a shame to do up a 
nice girl like you for a black heathen with 
nothing on but a grass skirt she left home 
on the line.” 

He replaced the stickers with the hastily 
cut covers of a dozen foreign railroad and 
steamship circulars, fervently wishing the 
while that he had paid more attention to 
geography in school. 

Across the back of the car he outlined 
two hemispheres in red paint, with a dotted 
line traversing them in fine disregard of 
topography. Then in red letters—the same 
with which he daily wrote ‘Fresh Rasp- 
berry Sundae, 20c,’’ on the drug-store 
mirror—he printed ‘Around the World 
in 6 Months.” 

He stood back, panting and sweaty, to 
look at the destruction he had wrought. 
The car was blasé, worldly, charged with 
experience. It was as if an innocent, petted 
oc had been turned into a gypsy over- 
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The Well-Dressed Man could no longer | 
have sponsored Wesley’s clothes. They 
were torn by azalea branches, stained with 
mud and perspiration, daubed with red 
paint. He wadded them up and tossed 
them into the thicket. Then with the hair 
dye—Number Three, for auburn—he 
bathed his face, neck and arms till they 
dried bronze, completing his disguise by a 
streak of white talcum powder through 
his hair. When everything else was done, 
he put on his new clothes and drove out of 
the thicket a changed man in a changed car. 

“Now watch me lay it all over those 
auto-camp road hounds. Not the women. 
I’m off them for life.” 

J. Stuart Monteith, charged with dis- 
tinction, but affable, drove into the next 
auto camp at twilight. He stuck his pen 
deep into the ink at the office 

“Hardly know where to register from.” 

“Home town,” said the custodian. 

“The world’s my home. I might as well 
sign it Persia or Brazil or any place you 
say. 

The custodian rose with sudden interest. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Monteith. 
You're the first real foreign traveler we’ve 
had. Suppose you put down Abyssinia. 
It’ll look fine on the register. Ever been 
there?”’ 

“Sure,” said Wesley abstractedly, deeply 
involved in the y’s and s’s of Abyssinia. 
“Say, Abyssinia’s the heck of a place. If 
you’d ever been there you wouldn’t want | 
ore put it on your register. I’ll say Peru, 
see?”’ 

The custodian put two fingers between 
his teeth and whistled shrilly. 

“Hey, boys, c’mon over!” 

The “boys” dropped their horseshoes | 
and came on the run. 

“Meet Mr. Monteith, the distinguished 
traveler and lecturer. You boys think 
you’ve gone some, but he’s got you beat. 
He knows China like you know your back | 
yard.” 

“How do you like California?” burst 
from three throats at once, followed | 
closely by: “I’m from San Diego, where 
the climate doesn’t vary ten degrees the 
year round, and 2 

“T’m from Oakland, the Athens of the | 
Pacif a | 

“Los Angeles is my home, the greatest | 
city in America. I can sell you a bungalow 
on liberal credit if you’re thinking of lo- 
cating in the state.” | 

pe Lega nLO be: 

“T see you’re driving an Oregon car,” | 
said a thin-faced man suspiciously. | 

“Yes. Three good cars have given out 
under me on this trip. The last one would | 
have been good for another ten thousand | 
miles if I hadn’t rammed it in a fight with | 
an elephant. Tusks went through the | 
radiator like paper. Cylinders never | 
seemed just right afterwards. So I bought 
this one up the state here.” 

A few women had now joined the crowd 
around the car. 

“What town did you buy it in?” asked | 
a girl in tweed knickers, with a red ban- 
danna tied around her neck. 

Wesley looked down into a round, sun- | 
burned face with very big black eyes and a | 
frame of curly black hair. It was an un- | 
usually pretty and spirited face in spite of 
the nose being a little red and shiny. | 
Wesley’s knees wabbled pleasantly. 

“Salem.” 

Her firm red mouth dropped open. 

“Wh-h-y!”’ 

She stopped and fumbled with her red 
bandanna without taking her steady eyes 
off his face. 

““Where’s your camp?”’ he asked. 

She pointed to a neat brown tent under 
a towering redwood. 

“T.ooks as if there would be room for 
another tent,” said Wesley. He drove 
over next to it and spread out his simplified 
camp gear in a very fair imitation of Tex. 

The black-eyed girl was camping with 
another girl of her own age. 

“ Aren’t you afraid?”’ asked Wesley. 

“T should say not!” 

“‘T’ll be glad to protect you.” 

“You don’t need to do that, but you can 
rustle wood for us. My name is Margaret 
Shaunessy, and this is my cousin.” 

When everything was still that night the 
two girls crept over to Wesley’s car. They 
peered at the operator’s license with a 
carefully guarded flashlight. 

“Humph! Iknewit! Now what do you 
suppose he’s up to?”’ whispered Margaret. 

“Stealing the car?” 

“Never! Well, we'll see.” 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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FEDERAL INTRODUCES 


A KNIGHT ENGINE INTO THE TRUCK FIELD 


FEDERAL has turned the 
achievements of Willys-Knight 
engine to the advantage of 
users of delivery transportation. 
Combining the strength and 
sturdiness of FEDERAL 
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of Willys-Knight performance — 2." FeteatModet 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
ever had Wesley experienced such 
rence, such cordiality as was accorded 
tihim at the auto camp in the next few 


qt the Roseburg camp he had had an un- 
dibted vogue among the women, but here 
t) men also deferred to him, listened to 
h increasingly facile travelogues. 

‘Geographies sure do get out of date,” 
tly said. “ Monteith tells you things he’s 
smn himself, altogether different from the 
wy 1 learned them.” j 

[he days slipped by delightfully. Wes- 
le’s vacation was up, but he made no move 
eaer to continue his journey or to return 
tithe soda fountain. It was enough that 
\ss Shaunessy, always resourceful, always 
giling, still camped under the redwood. 

Veanwhile, at Crater Lake, Tex Platt 
ws doing a thriving business, selling the 
«ter heater and the various other campers’ 
jvs. Thelma had never heard Emerson’s 
p: line about the world building a path- 
wy to the door of the man who makes 
yiusetraps, but she did know that when- 
er Tex was sitting with her in the twi- 
lint, telling her what a good guy he was, 
txy were continually interrupted by men 
yo took him off and talked business. 

[hen one night he disappeared without 
avord of farewell. 

Pa Lutz rubbed his stubbled chin reflec- 
tely. 

{imeone must have tipped him off.” 

‘Tipped him off what, George?”’ 

‘The wharf.” 

George Lutz, you talk like a fool, The 
lie’s a mile away.” 

‘He sure carried a good line.” 

“Junk, I calledit. All except that tonic.” 

“Oh, mamma,” sobbed Thelma, ‘‘if 
y'd only bought one of those can openers 
tremember him by!”’ 

Two inquisitive men with stars in the 
tckets of their flannel shirts descended 
von the Lutz camp that morning. 

“You don’t say!’’ exclaimed Pa Lutz 
yth a dramatic recoil. ‘“‘No, I never 
tught a thing off him. He never peeped 
tme.” 

Aggie, Thelma and Mrs. Lutz stuck 
teir heads out of the tent. 

“Bought what, George?”’ 

“Hooch. Mamma, these men say that 
Ir. Platt was a bootlegger.”’ 
“There’ssomemistake,”’ pleaded Thelma. 
‘Je was going to get me into the movies 
~soon as I got to Los Angeles.” 

As soon as the men were gone Mr. Lutz 
Igan to pack. 

“We've got to get going. There’s no 
tling what they’ll dig up, nosing around 
tre. I’d rather keep out of the case.” 
}: turned on Mrs. Lutz sternly. ‘‘Now 
(n’t you go making any cracks about that 
tniec, ma.” 

So once more the Lutzes took to the road. 
(, the third day they came to the long 
spe of a mountain road, just over the 
(lifornia line, that well-nigh winded their 
ivel-worn car. The sun blazed down on 
‘res of blossoming azalea on each side. 

‘She’s a-boilin’ like fury,’’ remarked ma. 
( I can see that for myself. What I want 
‘ know is where we’re going to get any 
uter for her.”’ 

“Looks like someone had driven down 
trough those azaleas to the river. See 
lw the branches are broken,” said Aggie. 
“No one but a crazy man would drive 
‘to a jungle like that.” 

“Or a man that was trying to hide his 
'r,” said Aggie thoughtfully. 

Pa Lutz threw on his brakes. 

“That son-of-a-gun! He had a lot left. 
saybe he’s cached it here.’’ 
the sprang out, followed by his women- 


He sniffed and peered into the fragrant 

icket like a particularly conscientious 

oodhound. 

“Hello, what’s this?” 

‘He held up a pair of gray checked 

Aickers and a torn silk shirt. 

, They’re Wesley’s!”’ gasped Thelma. 
Lemme see.” Mary P. pushed in front 

her. “He must have got awful careless 

ith his clothes all of a sudden. What’s 

vat red stuff? Betcha it’s blood.” 

Thelma covered her face with her hands. 

, Oh, why didn’t I hang onto him while 

had him?” 

Mary P. burrowed into the shrubbery. 

eee his shoes, too, and those loud 


“Looks like there was a terrible struggle 
‘ound here,” said Mr. Lutz gravely. 


byte do you suppose done for that poor 


| 
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“IT know! Tex!’ exclaimed Thelma. | 


“They always hated each other.” 


“Tl bet you! What chance would a soda | 


jerker have against a bootlegger?”’ 
Thelma spread the torn relics out on the 
ground. 


“They’re his. Look at them, stylish | 


even now! My, he was the swellest 


dresser!’’ She wept on Aggie’s shoulder. | 


“That old bootlegger made fun of him just 


because he’s never been out of his own | 


county.” 
“So did you.” 
“Don’t make her feel any worse, pa.” 


“Tex must have stolen his car. The | 


tracks just go this far.” 

“Here’s the bathing girl off his car, and 
here’s his lovely yellow silk curtains all 
ruined.” 


| 


| 


It was a bedraggled and solemn load of | 
Lutzes that drove up to the sheriff’s office | 


in the nearest county seat. They told their 


story dramatically and exhibited the relics. | 


“A guy that would put yellow silk cur- 


tains in a flivver ought to get murdered,”’ | 


said the sheriff, who was a coarse, untidy | 


person. ‘Describe this man Platt.” 

Thelma supplied a picture of Tex that 
made Bluebeard sound like a Rollo. 

“And he was a bootlegger, too,’’ put in 
Mrs. Lutz. ‘The officers were after him 
at Crater Lake.” 

“Both after this girl?” 

Thelma nodded with a nice blending of 
pride and grief. 

“That’s the motive then. Looks like a 
pretty plain case. This little fellow, 
Bacon a 

“e Ham.”’ 

“Ham, then. He was jealous of this 
bootlegger. He goes and informs on him, 


see? And sets the officers on him. This | 


Tex overtakes the other man, kills him, 
steals the car and makes his get-away.”’ 
“Where’s the. body?’”’ 
The sheriff made a large gesture., 
“‘Plenty of country around here to bury 
it in.” He rose. “You folks will have to 


stick around here for a day or two. You'll | 


find the auto camp back of the hotel.” 

Thelma whispered to her mother. 

“Of course, dearie. . . . George, I 
want some money. We're going downtown 
to buy some mourning for Thelma.” 

“What’s the good of that?”’ 


“Oh, George Lutz! Who would she put | 


it on for if not for her fieancee?”’ 
Mr. Lutz slowly freed his purse from its 


girdle of rubber bands and took out a dollar | 


bill. 

“T need a hat and a veil and a dress and 
a black camisole,’ sobbed Thelma. 

“Oh, Wesley!” 

Mary Pickford put back her head and 
barked in sympathy like a grief-stricken 
sea lion. 

George Lutz knew when he was beaten. 
He hastily took out another bill. 

“There! Mourn twenty dollars’ worth 
if it’s going to make you feel better, but not 
a cent more.” 

The women came back in an hour, with 
Thelma wearing a black organdie dress 
and a white sash. Under her black veil 


shone a new blue hat, a prophetic rift in the | — 
clouds. Her mother and sisters each wore a | 


band of crape around their khaki sleeves. 


Mrs. Lutz advanced toward her husband | 


with a strip of black in her hand. He 
dodged. 

“You're not going to pin any of that 
crape on me.” 

“This isn’t crape. It’s a black necktie.” 

“T’ve got a necktie in my bag.” 

“Tt’s red.” 

“T won’t wear any mourning 
tested. 


i hed 


he pro- 


But Mrs. Lutz was already fastening it | ° 


at the back of his neck with a buckle. It 
was that kind. 

“Now come on and set up the tent,” she 
commanded. 

The sheriff waked them at midnight with 
a lantern. 

“T’ve got an answer from Eureka. There’s 


a man down there driving a flivver with his | 


license on it. He claims the car is his, but 
his name is Monteith.” 

“It must be Tex Platt.” 

“No; different description. Anyway, 
they’ve got this bird locked up, and we’ve 
got to go right down there to identify him.” 

“Can’t we wait till morning?’ queried 
Mr. Lutz. 

“No; this is a desperate criminal and 
we won’t take any chance on him.” 


Margaret Shaunessy, after unavailing 
efforts to make her camp mate get up and 
cook the breakfast, was standing over the 
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stove frying bacon and eggs when a man 
hailed her breathlessly. 

“You ain’t. heard the news, have you? 
Monteith’s in the calaboose.” 

“That’s not a funny thing to say,’’ said 
Miss Shaunessy coldly. j 

“Tt ain’t supposed to be. I’m telling 
you he’s in jail for killing a man and steal- 
ing his car.” 

“You're crazy.” 

“All right, believe me or not, he’s a 
desperado. They sneaked up on him last 
night, overpowered him and carried him 
off to jail. . . . Your eggs are burning.” 

“Who said he killed a man?” 

“They telegraphed to the sheriff. 

Better take that frying pan off.” 


“They’re a pack of idiots. That boy 
never hurt a fly.” 
“Your eggs are burning. . Where 


you going?” 

She leaped over the table in one bound, 
with her apron fluttering in the breeze, 
started her car and tore off. The tent, which 
was anchored to it, went with her, leaving 
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her cousin, who was dressing, running for 
cover, wrapped up in a blanket. Margaret 
was pounding on the jail door in ten minutes. 

“T want to see that man you brought in 
from the auto camp last night.” 

““Can’t do it.” 

“What’s he in jail for?”’ 

“He killed a man named Wesley Ham 
up near the Oregon line, and stole his car.” 

“Wesley Ham! Why, he’s Wesley Ham 
himself!’ 

“That’s what he’s trying to tell us. His 
name’s Monteith. This Ham was a blond, 
fancy dresser; altogether different.”’ 

“T tell you he’s Wesley Ham. I can 
prove it to you. Give me a stiff brush and 
a can of cleanser and I’ll show you!” 

“Oh, all right, sister. Come along and 
look at him. You’ll know you’re wrong as 
soon as you take one look.” 

He led her down to the corridor. In the 
far corner of a cell sat a dejected figure that 
sprang up as they approached. 

“This is all a mistake,” he began. “I 


” 


can explain —— 
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“Tell me afterwards, Wesley.’’ She 
turned to the jailer. “‘Bring me that stuff 
I asked for.” 

“T’ll have to lock you in with him.” __ 

“All right. Now, Wesley, sit 
down on that chair.” 

She wet the brush, whitened it with the 
powder and began to scrub Wesley’s face. 

“What in the world is this stuff? It 
sticks awfully.” 

“Hair dye. It won’t come off.” 

“Tt will when I get through with it.”’ 

“Ouch! Can’t you soak it off?” 

“No time. You’ve got to get your face 
back to normal in a hurry.”’ Scrub, scrub, 
serub. 

“How did you know my name?” 

“ Knew it all the time. Shut your eyes.” 

“T never saw you before.” 

“Maybe not. But I’ve seen you.” 

“Where? Ouch!”’ 

“Salem. This is awful to get off 
your ears.” 

“You aren’t one of my fountain cus- 
tomers.” 


Nowe Your skin’s beginning 
show through in spots now. I work in{ 
Acme Garage, where you bought yc 
lizzie.” , 

“Are you going to have me arrested j 
spoiling it?” 

“INO One cheek’s clean ne 
My, it makes you look funny!” | 

“Tm going to paint the car all up ag: 
when I get home. Is that a w 
brush you’re using?”’ 

“No, just stiff. . . . You'd better ke 
away from the Acme till youdo. .. . W 
are those goofs staring through the bi 
at us?”’ 

Wesley turned his head and faced { 
assembled Lutzes. | 

“Wesley!’’ shrieked Thelma Lutz. “] 
me!”’ 

He rose majestically. His face | 
strikingly mottled where the cleanser i} 
done its work, and his hair was roach 
with lather. | 

“Miss Lutz, I’ll thank you for my B 
pin. I’ve got a new girl now.” 


THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS LUCK — ; 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the ice in his glass. “I’ve just finished it. 
I’ll run up and get it for you.” 

He ran up and got it; came bounding 
back and thrust the manuscript into her 
hands. 

“Here it is,” he said, beaming and 
slightly breathless. ‘I wrote it on the back 
of the other one.” 

“On the back? Then they’re both here?” 

“Yes; you can read them both if you 
want to. I guess you won’t have, any 
trouble deciding which is the good play.” 

“T’ll read it tonight,” promised Lucy 
Smith, smiling and showing her pretty 
white teeth. 

“You'll like it,’ he assured her. “ And— 
er—thanks for the tea. Er—it’s mighty 
warm, isn’t it?’’ 

“Tsn’t it!”? echoed the girl. 

That night, while Lucy was reading his 
play, Ernest roamed the footpaths of Cen- 
tral Park. He wandered about heedless and 
exalted, mumbling his immortal lines to 
himself. In imagination he identified him- 
self with his hero. And the pure young girl, 
Violet Why, Violet was Lucy Smith! 
How extraordinary! Here he’d gone and 
written a play about a girl he’d never met 
till after he’d created her! 

He pictured himself as a successful play- 
wright, tasting the sweets of ineffable vic- 
tory. How immaculate, how unsullied by 
the slightest touch of frost, are the laurels 
with which we crown ourselves in thought! 
Ernest saw himself leaving the scene of his 
triumph in the theater. Garlanded with the 
admiring glances of handsome, elegant men 
and beautifully gowned women, he returned 
to his modest boarding house, there to be 
met by Lucy, who stood blushing, with 
downcast eyes, waiting for him to speak. 

“Lucey, it was you—you who inspired 
me. You are Violet—my Violet! You are 
all the pure young girls in the world. I 
love you.” 

Their lips met in a long kiss. 

He wandered onto the grass and was 
shooed off by a profane young cop whoasked 
we in blazes was he sticking out his lips 
or? 

“T love you,” repeated Ernest in a daze. 

He was given his choice of two destina- 
tions by the cop, one of which was home. He 
chose the latter. 

The next morning, early, he knocked on 
Lucy Smith’s door. She was busy getting 
breakfast on a small gas stove, but she 
greeted him enthusiastically. 

“Well, I’ve read it. I think it’s great, 
Mr. Buxton!”’ 

Ernest grinned at her. 

“I knew you'd like it! Did you read the 
other one?” 

“T glanced through it,’’ admitted Lucy. 

“Tt was terrible, wasn’t it?” 

“Terrible!” agreed the girl, laughing. 
“But thereal one’s aknock-out. It’sso very 
modern too.” 

visit??? 

“Yes. I’m sure Mr. Carrington would be 
interested in it. I’ll take it to him if you 
like. Of course I’ve no influence with him, 
but i 

“He'll like it,” said Ernest. 
know a lot about plays.” 

“Yes; oh, yes, he does. But you must 
have it typed.” 

“Typed? = Isn’t 
enough?” 


“He must 


my writing plain 


““No—yes; but I mean, he wouldn’t look 
at it if it weren’t typed. I’ll do it for you if 
you like,”’ she offered impulsively. 

“That’s mighty good of you, Miss Smith; 
certainly is good of you. Er—how much 
would it cost?” 

“Nothing. I’ll do it just because I like 
the play and for—for practice.” 

“Oh,” said Ernest. He was worried. ‘‘I 
don’t know whether I ought to let you do 
that. You’re earning your own living, and 
I SST B35) 

“That’s all right,’ interrupted Lucy, 
with her quick, gleaming smile. ‘‘The fun 
of earning your own living is that you can 
be as extravagant as you please.” 

“Well, thank you,” said Ernest. “I’d 
rather have you type it than some—er— 
stranger. But you must let me do some- 
thing for you too.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Lucy. 

“T don’t know. I Have you ever 
been to Coney Island?” 

Her smile became slightly fixed; then it 
rippled on her lips again. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“‘T haven’t,’’ confessed Ernest. ‘‘I’d like 
to. Will you go with me next Sunday?” 

“Sunday? Well, I ”” She hesitated 
a moment; then said charmingly, ‘‘ Yes, I’d 
love to go with you, Mr. Buxton. But I’ll 
have to be back by six. I have a dinner 
engagement.” 

That was on Monday. On Friday after- 
noon Lucy came home from the office with 
great news. She ran up to tell Ernest. 

“Miss Peterson—you know, Mr. Car- 
rington’s secretary—has gone to Pitts- 
burgh. She left at noon. Her father lives 
there, and yesterday he fell off a stepladder 
and broke his leg and sent for her. Isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

“Wonderful 
his ——”’ i 

“No, no! I mean, that she’s gone. Be- 
cause for the next few days I’ll be Mr. 
Carrington’s secretary.” 

“Will you?” 

“e Yes??? 

“Oh, Isee,”’ said Ernest brightly. ‘‘You’ll 
be able to tell him about my play.” 

“T’ll slip it in his brief case,” confided 
Lucy. ‘‘He goes to the country on Satur- 
day, and he always takes a few plays with 
him to read over the week-end.” 

“Have you finished typing it?” 

“Almost. IJ’ll get up early tomorrow 
morning; I can finish it before I go to the 
office. Then I’ll find some way to slip it in 
among the others.”’ 

Ernest looked at her rather solemnly. 

“I—I appreciate your kindness, Miss 
Smith, but I wouldn’t have you do a thing 
like that for anything in the world.” 

“What do you mean—a thing like that?” 

“Why, slipping my play into his brief 
case—without telling him.” 

; She shrugged her reckless young shoul- 
ers. 

“Tf he asks me about it, I’ll say it was 
an accident.” 

f ob. you couldn’t do that! You couldn’t 
ie!” 

Now Lucy Smith had never read Horatio 
Alger, but she sensed the Algerian back- 
ground. She sensed the iron in Ernest’s 
nature. 

“You don’t think it’s right to—to tell 
one little fib when so much is at stake?”’ 


that her father broke 


“No,” said Ernest quietly and rather 
nobly. 

“But it’s all such a gamble, and a little 
fib now and then helps to turn your luck.” 

“T don’t believe in luck,’’ announced 
Ernest. “‘I believe in hard work, applica- 
tion and perseverance. I’d rather fail than 
win—the wrong way.” 

“T see,’ said Lucy. ‘‘You’ve got prin- 
ciples. So many people haven’t nowadays.” 

“But you have; you must have.” 

“Yes; yes, of course. Well, then I won’t 
do it. I mean, I won’t fib.” 

He took her hand and pressed it. The 
impulse was irresistible. 

“You couldn’t,” he blurted out; ‘‘you 
just couldn’t. You’re too good and pure.” 

“Mr. Buxton!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! Have I offended you?”’ 

“Not at all. But—I think you’d better 
let go of my hand. After all, you’ve known 
me only since Sunday.” 

“Excuse me,’’ stammered Ernest, and 
released her hand. 

She turned and left the room, but as she 
went out she looked back and smiled at 
him. He thought her the most beautiful, 
the purest and loveliest girl that he had 
ever known. She was Violet—his Violet. 
She was his ideal of womanhood. 

His Violet, at that moment, was standing 
before her mirror in the room below, red- 
dening her young mouth with a lipsticl. 

“The lamb!” she said to herself. ‘The 
innocent lamb! He’d rather fail than ath 
Here she dropped the lipstick and took up 
her powder puff. “‘He won’t lie, he simply 
won’t! Well, then, somebody else’ll have 
to do his lying for him. There’ll always be 
someone —— The lamb!” 

She was up at six o’clock the next morn- 
ing putting the finishing touches to Ernest’s 
manuscript. When it was done, and the pro- 
fessional little brass fasteners were clamped 
into place, she tucked it under her arm and 
dashed down to the office, which was in 
West Forty-seventh Street, near Broad- 
way. Thank heaven, Mr. Carrington hadn’t 
got in yet! She slipped into his private 
office, found his brief case, already stuffed 
with unborn dramas, and crammed into it 
among the others Ernest’s play. 

As she did so she wondered why on earth 
she should be taking so much trouble for a 
man—he was really only a bby—whom she 
had known just seven days. Exactly why 
should she be doing this thing? 

Well, she couldn’t think of any answer 
to the question. So she decided that she 
was doing it without any reason whatso- 
ever. Being a normal young female, that 
satisfied her. He was such a lamb! 

At noon she saw Mr. Carrington, all 
unwitting, leave the office carrying Ernest’s 
masterpiece in his brief case. She felt fright- 
fully guilty and oh, so pleased! Nothing isso 
wholly satisfying to a woman as to succeed 
at a stratagem. 

: That night she told Ernest that Mr. Car- 
Lf hig would read his play over the week- 
end. 

“He'll like it,’ Ernest assured her. 

The next day, Sunday, he and Lucy went 
to Coney Island. They traveled to Brook- 
lyn by Subway and there took the L. Lucy 
said she loved riding on the L; it was so 
bright and cheerful. You could look into 
the windows of houses and see bits of life— 
such intimate bits sometimes. 


\ 


\ 


Ernest looked and saw a baby having 
bottle in a soap box on a fire escape. 
asked Lucy if she were fond of children. | 

“Not particularly,’ she answered ; 
sently. But when she saw his look of ¢ 
may she added hastily, ‘‘I mean, ot} 
people’s children. I should adore childrer 
my own—I mean, when I Do youl 
hot dogs, Mr. Buxton? They have wi. 
derful hot dogs at Coney Island. Perfec| 
wonderful, with mustard, you know.” | 

“We'll have some,” promised Ern’ 
recklessly. | 

The day was fine, the auspices propitio | 
They had hot dogs and soda pop and wi’ 
through all the mechanics of amusem); 
that the famous resort provided. So dij 
hundred thousand other moist and ov: 
heated humans, but the two young peo’ 
nevertheless found themselves beautify: 
alone. For luncheon they had stean| 
clams—two huge stacks of them. Ern | 
never had eaten clams before, but Lucey : 
structed him in the matter of technic, 2] 
he loved them. By the time they’d finis} 
luncheon and had got around to the sce 
railway she was calling him Ernest and > 
was calling her Lucy. Itseemed silly not , 

Going through the tunnel on the sce? 
railway Ernest experienced one of th? 
irresistible impulses that sometimes atti: 
the most serious-minded young men. | 
put his arm around Lucy’s waist. | 

“Do you mind?” he murmured, ; 
voice blending with the noise of the whe’. 

“No,” she murmured back. 

He was immediately dissatisfied with 
little. He drew her closer, leaned down ¢! 
kissed her. She kissed him in retu. 
Vaguely he realized that other you! 
couples in the car were doing the sa? 
thing. But they were just ordinary spo - 
ers, while he = | 

“T love you, Lucy. You’re the dear, 
most precious, most beautiful girl in > 
world.” | 

“You nice boy!” said Lucy, and co 
him again. To herself she added, “1 
lamb!” 

Going home on the L—they left ea/ 
because of Lucy’s dinner engagemen > 
Ernest had a slight pain in his mid¢. 
Perhaps he had eaten too many cela). 
But it was nothing. He dismissed it. 
the way back to the city he told Lucy h/ 
much she meant to him. At the door of 
boarding house in West Fifty-sevel 
Street he tenderly said good night to t. 

“I’m going for a walk,” he informed f 
“T couldn’t bear to shut myself up in t! 
stuffy little room of mine; not after whe 
happened today. I’m going into the pi 
to think of you, my ideal!” 

She smiled and pressed his hand. 

“That’s awfully sweet of you, Erne; 
I mean, to think of me like that. a 
night, and thanks for taking me to Cor 
Island. I’ve had a beautiful time.” 

She ran lightly up the boarding-hoj® 
steps. He turned and walked toward i 
park. _He wanted to be alone with > 
dream of her. Also, he thought that a g¢ 
walk might ease the pain in his side. 
wondered whether it was quite safe for - 
tives of Ohio to eat clams. fe 

He found that walking failed to relieve: 
slight distress. So he decided to return 
his room and take a little bicarbonate! 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
da. Ernest, in spite of his idealistic tend- 
cies, was a sensible young man. As he 
proached the boarding house he saw a 
e and expensive motor car standing 
sfore the door. He was rather surprised at 
ye appearance of such a costly machine in 
yat neighborhood. : 
The next moment he saw Lucy Smith 
ascending the boarding-house steps. She 
as accompanied by a stout, red-faced man 
-}a cutaway coat and a high silk hat. The 
sd-faced man clutched the girl’s arm with 
ne pudgy hand; in the other he carried a 
_andsome gold-headed walking stick. 
5 Ernest stood and stared. His heart al- 
ost stopped beating. He felt dazed, help- 
ss, weak. As in a nightmare, he saw Lucy 
nd her rich-looking escort, cross the side- 
valk to the waiting motor car. A chauffeur 
_, livery hopped out and opened the door 
5rthem. Lucy—his Lucy, his Violet —was 
oing to get into that abominable machine 
ith that awful red-faced man! 
7 Involuntarily Ernest started forward, 
nd Lucy saw him. For one agonizing in- 
tant her eyes looked into his. Her face 
oushed. She turned actually scarlet, and 
hen, ducking her head, scrambled hastily 
ato the machine. Her escort followed her. 
‘he car whirled smoothly away. 
_ Ernest went up to his room and lay down 
nthe bed without undressing. He had for- 
‘otten the bicarbonate of soda. He had 
orgotten his pain. He thought only of 
wucy. 
| Oh, heavens! What was that wealthy 
ian to her—to her, a simple stenographer? 
so that was why she had wanted to get 
-jome early from Coney Island! She had 
‘old him that she was going out to dinner; 
yut she hadn’t told him with whom. She 
aad never mentioned this man. If he were 
nerely a friend—but poor young stenog- 
‘aphers didn’t have rich men friends un- 
‘ess —— Oh, heavens! 
__ He wished that he had never met her. 
He wished that he had never come East to 
succeed as a playwright. He wanted to die. 
Perhaps this pain in his side would kill 
im. He hoped so. He fell asleep and 
dreamed fitfully of Violet, his pure young 
heroine. She was riding on the scenic rail- 
way with the red-faced man, and‘ he, 
Ernest, was lying bound to the track. The 
car kept running over him, and each time 
it did so Violet would lean out and say 
“Thank you. I’ve had a beautiful time.” 
| The next morning he didn’t go down to 
breakfast. Mrs. Griffen, the landlady, came 
up to see what was the matter with him. 
“T thought maybe you was sick, Mr. 
Buxton. Why, you are sick!’ she ex- 
claimed, laying a motherly hand on his 
brow. 
| “Tm dying,” said Ernest. 
_ “Oh, Mr. Buxton! Oh, no, you can’t! 
‘You mustn’t! I'll send for a doctor.” 
_ “Never mind the doctor. I don’t want to 
see him. I want to see—Miss Smith.” 
The landlady shook her head. 
“Miss Smith ain’t in. She didn’t come 
home last night.” 
_ “She didn’t come home?” cried Ernest, 
beaks up pale and anguished. 


“No; but she’ll be in about five, I guess. 


hee usually gets home from the office about 
then.” 
_ Ernest fell back upon his pillow. 

“Tl wait till five,”’ he announced grimly. 
He waited. Late that afternoon there came 
a knock at his door. He called ‘‘Come in,” 
and Lucy entered. At the sight of her, so 
young, so lovely, so apparently innocent, 

he groaned aloud. 

Why should she smile like that? She was 
positively radiant; and yet, as he continued 

to look at her, he saw—or imagined he 

-Saw—some concealment in her eyes. She 

blushed as her glance met his. 

| Ernest! I’ve got the most wonder- 
ful—— Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

_.. Why are you lying down? You look 
ill, Are you ill, Ernest?” 
He turned his face to the wall. 
anes,” he mumbled miserably. 
«What is it? Have you any pain?”’ 
In my heart.” 

: “Your heart?” 

‘I think it’s broken,” whispered Ernest. 
He stole a glance at her. She was looking 
down at him with such a startled sympathy 
that he could not restrain himself. He 
caught her hand. 

“Violet! I mean, Lucy! Say it isn’t true! 
Say I didn’t see you last night getting into 
that car with that man!” 

“But you did,” replied Lucy gently. 

Emest gave another groan. 
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“And I thought —— Whois he, Lucy?” 

“Why, he—he’s just a friend of mine— 
a banker.” 

““A banker! Then he’s rich?” 

“Yes, he’s rich. He’s got millions.’ 

“What’s his name?” 

She hesitated the least fraction of asecond. 

“Charles Hemingway.” 

*“And where—how did you meet him?” 

“Oh, I met him ” Lucy broke off, 
and with a sudden movement withdrew 
her hand from his. ‘I don’t see why I 
should have to explain all this to you,” she 
said defiantly. 

“You don’t have to. I only asked be- 
cause I—because I’m dying.” 

“Dying? Don’t be silly! Of course 
you’re not dying. What is the matter with 
you?” 

“T told you my heart ——” 

“Well,” she interrupted rather sharply, 
“will it make you feel any better if I tell 
you that Mr. Carrington has read your 
play and is mad about it, and wants to do 
it at once—if he can get the money?”’ 

Ernest lay perfectly still for a moment. 
It was too ironic. Here was the perfect 
culmination of his dream, and yet it meant 
nothing to him. Violet was dead and there 
was a terrific pain in his right side. 

“T don’t care anything about Mr. Car- 
rington,” he burst out, “‘or my play, or 
anything else on earth. I’m going to die!”’ 

Lucy was genuinely alarmed. She said 
“Oh, Ernest, I’m afraid you are sick,” and 
rushed out of the room. Half an hour later 
she returned with a doctor. 

The doctor poked Ernest scientifically in 
the stomach with his forefinger. He asked 
the patient whether he’d eaten anything 
lately that had disagreed with him. 

“Clams!” gasped Ernest. 

“Oh, yes, it must have been the clams!”’ 
cried Lucy. 

“He’s got acute appendicitis,’ said the 
doctor. “I'll call an ambulance and have 
him taken to the hospital. They’ll probably 
operate immediately.” 

Ernest started to protest, but Lucy put 
her hand over his mouth. 

“You keep still, you poor lamb!” 

Exactly three hours later Ernest was in 
bed in a private room in the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital and Ernest’s appendix was in al- 
cohol. They had removed it in the nick of 
time. They always do. 

He was extremely ill for two days. Lucy 
came and brought him flowers. He looked 
at her and tears filled his eyes. He loved 
her; but he couldn’t tell her so. The figure 
of Mr. Hemingway, the red-faced banker, 
stood horridly between them. 

The third day he felt much better. He 
began to eat, and life seemed a trifle more 
bearable. His ideal of womanhood had 
been shattered, but he realized that Lucy 
still regarded him as a friend. Very well, 
he’d be a man of the world and accept her 
friendship. He’d stand by her, and maybe 
do something splendid for her some day. 

He sent for the doctor and asked him 
what his operation would cost. 

“Five hundred dollars,”’ said the doctor. 

Ernest groaned and turned his face to 
the wall. That afternoon Lucy came burst- 
ing into his sick room, opened her hand bag 
and shook out several legal-looking docu- 
ments and a slip of paper with corrugated 
edges. 

“Ernest, he’s bought it! Here are the 
contracts and here’s a check for five hun- 
dred; the usual advance royalty, you 
know.” 

“A check for—you mean, five hundred 
dollars?” 

“Yes, and ie 

“Tt’ll just pay my doctor’s bill,’’ ob- 
served Ernest gloomily. 

“Never mind your doctor’s bill. Don’t 
you understand? Mr. Carrington has 
bought your play.” 

The young man glanced at her and sighed. 

“Tt doesn’t mean as much to me as it 
would have if—if ” He stopped and 
sighed again. “Still, I guess that’s a pretty 
good price for a play, isn’t it?” 

“Price?’’ Lucy stared at him; then she 
laughed. ‘‘Why, you silly boy! That’s 
only an advance. If the play goes, you'll 
make that much a week, and maybe more— 
in royalties, you know.” 

“Good Lord!’”’ murmured Ernest, pick- 
ing at the coverlet. ‘“ Five hundred a week!” 

“All you’ve got to do is to sign these 
contracts—they’re all right, I’ve looked 
over them—and leave the rest to Mr. Car- 
rington.”’ 

Ernest grinned feebly. 

“Tt’s easy, isn’t it?” 

“Tsn’t it?”’ said Lucy. 
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_She picked up the contracts and showed 
him where to sign. Then she took from her 
bag a fountain pen and handed it to him. 
It was a good fountain pen, an expensive 
one. Of course she might have bought it 
herself, in a moment of extravagance, 
but He shuddered as he took it from 
her. He was so disturbed by the connota- 
tions of the gold pen that he signed his 
name mechanically to several copies of the 
contract. 

“That’s a nice pen,” he said, giving it 
back to her. 

“Yes; it was a present from —— 

“From Mr. Hemingway?” 

She stood silently looking down at him; 
then she turned suddenly so that he saw 
only her profile and the droop of her eyelid 
with its curled golden lashes. , 

“ Luey!”’ 

“What?” 

“I—I know it’s none of my business, but 


” 


. I—last Sunday we were so happy, and I— 


and [ ——’ 

“You have no right to think ——” she 

began; but he interrupted her. 
_ “Tm not going to think anything. I’m 
just not going to think—about that at all. 
You’ve been mighty good to me, and I 
appreciate it. I'll stick to you, be your 
friend, as long as—I can. That’s all I 
wanted to say.” 

She spun about and thrust out her hand. 
He took it, gave it a firm pressure and 
dropped it. She smiled. 

“Now let’s talk about the play. Mr. 
Carrington’s planning to do it immediately, 
if he can get the money he needs—and a 
theater.”’ 

“Well, can’t he?”’ asked Ernest. 

“He has his eye on a theater. I happen 
to know, because I’m still acting as his 
secretary. There’s a musical show at the 
Pandora, and Mr. Carrington heard today 
that the star was going to get tempera- 
mental and quit. As a matter of fact, she’s 
going to Reno to divorce her husband. 
That means that the show will close, or go 
on the road, and Mr. Carrington will get 
the Pandora. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“Tsn’tit?”’ said Ernest. “ And how about 
the money?” 

“Oh, I guess he can get that all right. 
There’s usually someone with money— 
some rich man or other—who’s willing to 
put money into a play if he has faith in the 
manager.” , 

**So you think it’ll really happen?” 

The girl nodded, smiling faintly. 

“T predict,” she said, “‘that rehearsals 
will begin about next Monday.” 

Lucy was right. Rehearsals began on 
Monday, while Ernest was still in the hos- 
pital. He remained in the hospital another 
week. At the end of that time he was dis- 
charged, feeling perfectly well, except for a 
slight weakness in his legs. 

His play, according to Lucy, was going 
beautifully. The star of the musical show 
had indulged her temperament and was 
happily on her way to Reno. Mr. Carring- 
ton had got the Pandora. Also, he had ob- 
tained the requisite backing from some 
source or other. Ernest did not bother to 
inquire as to this source. It was all rather 
vague and pleasantly exciting. If only he 
could still believe in Lucy, think of her as his 
Violet, his pure young heroine! 

He sighed at the memory of that day at 
Coney Island, and a sharp pain stabbed his 
heart. 

Then came the great night when he at- 
tended the rehearsal of his play for the first 
time. Lucy went with him to the Pandora. 
They drove down in a taxicab, for which 
Ernest paid. Disillusionment, no less than 
the prospect of riches, had made him reck- 
less. The cab cost sixty cents. 

They entered the darkened theater. 
A few people were scattered about the vast, 
dim auditorium. The curtain was lowered 
and from behind it came interesting noises, 
shouts and spasmodic poundings. Tonight 
they were going to try the set for Scene 
One. 

Lucy introduced Ernest to Mr. Carring- 
ton. The latter was a small, rotund, ruffled- 
looking man who kept an unlighted cigar 
always hovering near his lips. He shook 
hands with Ernest, waved his cigar and 
said blandly, ‘““Good piece of work, Mr. 
Buxton. Wait till you see it!” 

Then he rushed down to the front of the 
theater and shouted plaintively at the cur- 
tain. There were more noises. 

“Tet’s sit back here, on the aisle,”’ said 
Lucy. 

They sat in one of the rear rows waiting 
for the rehearsal to begin. Ernest let his 
mind dwell on the opening scene of The 
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Light of Love. He imagined the poet writ- 
ing gracefully in his garret and reciting as 
he wrote. He saw Violet come in. Ah, Vio- 
let, Violet! You, at least, are good and pure 
and true! 

The curtain rose. Ernest gasped and 
leaned forward in his seat. The scene was 
strange. It wasn’t a garret at all! It 
seemed to be—good heavens, it was a drug 
store! 

“Have—have they changed it?” he 
asked fearfully of Lucy. 

“Not a bit! Not a line! They think it’s 
great.” 

“Yes, but—but ——” He relapsed into 
a dazed silence. 

A young man was standing behind the 
counter of the drug store selling cough sirup 
to a woman who had come in. The woman 
was—why, she was old.Mrs. Dingle, whom 
he had known all his life! She was Mrs. 
Dingle, of Daysville, Ohio! And the 
young man behind the counter was him- 
self—Ernest Buxton! 

By some horrible miracle he realized 
that he was looking not at The Light of 
Love but at River People, his first play, 
the one that was no good. 

He tried to speak, to utter some protest. 
But he couldn’t make a sound. He sank 
into a kind of coma, appalled and yet fasci- 
nated by what was happening on the stage. 
He was utterly incapable of reasoning 
about it; he could only sit and stare, occa- 
sionally opening his mouth, but remaining 
prodigiously speechless. 

The first scene was mercifully short. The 
curtain fell. Ernest turned to Lucy. 

““Wha-what,’ he managed to articu- 
late—‘‘ wha-what a 

“Don’t you like it?” she asked, sur- 
prised. 

“But it isn’t my play! I mean, it isn’t 
the one I sold, the one you typed—the 
good one!” 

“Why, of course it is! Don’t you recog- 
nize your own River People?” 

“But I didn’t—you didn’t—I mean, I 
thought it was the other, The Light of 
Love.” 

“The Light of Love? The Light of 
Oh, good heavens, Ernest! You couldn’t 
have thought Oh, good heavens!”’ ex- 
claimed Lucy, giggling hysterically. ‘Don’t 
tell me you thought The Light of Love was 
a good play! Don’t tell me Why, 
Ernest, it was terrible! I told you so.” 

“You didn’t. At least, I thought it was 
The Light of Love that you liked, and 
typed for me, and took to Mr. Carrington, 
and—and a 

“Of course it wasn’t. 
People.” 

He put his hands to his head. 

“T don’t know how it happened,’ he 
mumbled. “I don’t see how it could have 
happened.”’ f 

“Tt couldn’t,” said Lucy, somewhat 
feebly, ‘‘to anyone on earth—but you.” 

Ernest got up suddenly. 

““T’ve got to think,” he said confusedly. 
‘I’m going out into the lobby to—to think.” 

He went out into the lighted lobby. 
There he found Mr. Carrington, the man- 
ager, leaning against the box-office window 
talking to a man in evening clothes—a 
stout, red-faced man who as he talked 
twirled a handsome gold-headed walking 
stick. 

“Oh, Mr. Buxton,” called the manager 
genially, ‘‘come over here. I want you to 
meet Mr. Hemingway.”’ 

Ernest thought that the entire universe 
had suddenly been converted to insanity. 
He stumbled forward, prepared for any 
madness. But therotund Carrington’s voice 
was as bland as ever. 

“Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Buxton, the au- 
thor of our piece.” 

Ernest felt the pudgy hand of the abom- 
inable rich man in his. 

““Glad to know you, Mr. Buxton. I’ve 
heard a great deal about you from—Miss 
Smith.” 

““Yes—er—I suppose you have,” said 
Ernest with a great effort. 

“Very glad to know you indeed. Great 
play you’ve written. I’m just going in to 
have a look at the rehearsal. See you later.” 

Mr. Hemingway smiled coolly at Ernest, 
nodded to Mr. Carrington and walked into 
the theater as if he owned it. Ernest looked 
furiously at the manager. 

““What’s that man doing here?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“Doing here?’’ Carrington laughed, 
waving his unlighted cigar. ‘‘He’s our 
backer, my boy. He’s putting up the money 
for the show.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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SWEET LITTLE YOU 756 | 
Abe Lyman’s Orchestra 4 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF HINKY DINKY § | 
PARLAY VOO, Vocal duet 2618 4 
A THOUSAND MILES FROM HERE 75c ni | 
Carl Fenton’s Orchestra - 
OH, PETER! } 2627 
HOODOO MAN Herb Wiedoeft’s Orchestra 75c 
SAN 2 2602 i)! 
RED HOT! Mound City Blue Blowers 5 75c a ‘ 
FEELING THE WAY I DO ) 4 a 
NEVER AGAIN ° oe a, ( 
Al Jolson with Isham Jones’ Orchestra J . a } 
his Year’s C ib a 
This Year’s Contributors LAZY mi } 
MY PAPA DOESN’T TWO-TIME NO TIME 5e i 
AL JOLSON JAMES SHERIDAN Al Jolson with Gene Rodemich’s Orchestra } 
HELEN GONE 2630 
ei daar Sie ono cl LN SPRINGTIME RAG __ Vic Meyer’s Orchestra } 75 
JEALOUS 2622 
5 eetiog cas Higa Cpe e HEY HEY AND HEE HEE Marion Harris j 75c 
OH, GEE, GEORGIE! : 2621 
ISHAM JONES’ ORCHESTRA BIG BOY! Margaret Young 75c 
College Inn, Chicago, Illinois IT HAD TO BE YOU 
RAY MILLER’S ORCHESTRA AFTER THE STORM N 2614 
Beaux Arts Cafe, Atlantic City, N. J. Isham Jones’ Orchestra \y (Be 
GENE RODEMICH’S ORCHESTRA YOU CAN TAKE ME AWAY FROM DIXIE 
Grand Central Theatre and FOLLOW THE RAINBOW l Be 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Rav Milleda@ecchestrs ) c 
ABE LYMAN’S CALIFORNIA ORCHESTRA 4 
(Summer engagement, Astor Roof, LITTLE OLD CLOCK ON THE MANTEL 2637 
New York City) I NEED SOME PETTIN i 5c 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles Oriole Orchestra 
THE ORIOLE ORCHESTRA ! 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago Play on any phonograph—yours, too: 
PAUL ASH’S ORCHESTRA 
Granada Theatre, San Francisco 
BENNIE KRUEGER’S ORCHESTRA 


New York City (Private engagements) 
HERB WIEDOEFT’S ORCHESTRA 

Cinderella Roof, Los Angeles 
CARL FENTON’S ORCHESTRA 

New York City (Private engagements) 
THE COTTON PICKERS 

New York City (Private engagements) 
MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS 

Beaux Arts Cafe, Atlantic City 


VIC MEYER’S ORCHESTRA 
Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Calif. 
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ain't nothing BUT— 


America’s greatest dance 


orchestras and entertainers in 


FRIVOLITY = 


At all Brunswick dealers’ — come, hear! 


T’S ready now, that famous Brunswick 
Frivolity Revue—the light music classic 
of the year. 


Dance music that laughs and lures and en- 
tices—the most remarkable interpretations 
of the day. 


Light music, glorious and carefree, happy-go- 
lucky things by vaudeville’s topliners. 


Records like never before. Dances and songs 
to make summer evenings pass along like 
a dream. 

Make your phonograph gay and new—pick 
up a few of these frivolous and light-hearted 
records today. 


4th and greatest 


To us at Brunswick this is our holi- 
day. This passing over of serious 
things for the moment and turning 
our fancy to the light fantastic. 


All year round we offer dance music 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


ys Manufacturers — Established 1845 
ae ‘ : General Offices: Chicago 


. Branches in all principal cities, U. S. A. and Canada 
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and popular, along with the classics from 
artists of the New Hall of Fame. 


But there’s one month when we gather 
everything that’s frivolous together—to keep 
our own hearts young, and to make young 
hearts glad; to fill dainty slippers with toes 
that tingle from one end of the land to the 
other. 7. es 


Leaders of America’s most notable dance 
orchestras work with us. To them it’s an 
event plus. So, too, Al Jolson, Margaret 
Young, Marion Harris, of those famous in 
vaudeville Brunswick artists. 


This year’s—our fourth—all say, is the great- 
est of our frivolity excursions. 


The records are clear—gloriously so—like all 
Brunswick Records. 

So won’t you come, please, to hear for your- “at 
self what we’ve done? 

Your Brunswick dealer has everything ready 
and waiting. : 
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UPKEEP 


Eighty thousand New York Central 
employees are engaged in repairing 


and replacing things that wear out. 


The.cost of this work last year was 
$245,000,000, an average of $670,000 
a day, representing 36 per cent. of 
our receipts. 


The great volume of traffic - moving 
over the New York Central Lines 
demands constant, vigilant care of 
“tracks and equipment, in order that 
New York Central standards of ser- 
vice may be maintained. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
“He That man! Putting up the 
money?” : 

“Yes; he’s a banker, you know. Rich as 
all get-out. You can thank Miss Smith for 
getting him interested in the piece. She 
introduced him to me. Friend of hers, I 
believe.”” And Mr. Carrington smiled. 

Ernest could have murdered him for that 
smile. He wanted to murder someone or 
something. He couldn’t stand any more of 
this ghastly joke. 

““Wxcuse me, Mr. Carrington,’’ he said 
hoarsely. “I’m going home. I—I haven’t 

quite recovered from my operation, and 


He broke off, turned and rushed from the 
theater. He hailed a passing taxi, shouted 
his address to the driver and fell into the 
cab exhausted. He had hardly disappeared 
when Lucy came into the lobby and spoke 


to Mr. Carrington. 

“Where’s Mr. Buxton?” 

“Gone,” said the manager. “Like that. 
Said he wasn’t feeling well.” 

“Thank you,” called back Lucy over her 
shoulder, and she, too, rushed out of the 
theater and hailed a taxi. 

Riding uptown in his cab, Ernest recov- 
ered something of his self-possession and 
all his pride. By the time he’d reached his 
boarding house in West Fifty-seventh Street 
he was calm. He was also thoroughly de- 
termined. He climbed slowly the stairs to 
his room on the top floor, reached under 
the bed for his suitcase, opened it and be- 
gan to pack. He was going away; he didn’t 
know where. But he was leaving New 
York forever. 

Violet, his dream, his ideal of woman- 
hood, was dead—deader than a doornail. 
They had scorned her. Right and left they 
had scorned her and ridiculed her and 

Well, let them! She might be impossible 
in life, terrible in a play! But he loved her, 
he believed in her still! 

““Somewhere,” he said aloud, 
must be one pure young girl 

The door of his hall bedroom opened and 
Lucy darted in. 

She was flushed and breathless. When 
she saw Ernest she gave a cry and flung 
her arms around him. He stumbled back- 
ward over his suitcase and sat down 
suddenly on the bed. 

“Oh, Ernest, I’m sorry! I was so afraid 
I shouldn’t find you. What are you doing 
with the suitcase? Are you going away?” 

“Yes, lam!” 

“Where are you going, Ernest?”’ 

“To—to Africa.” 

“6 Why? ” 

He rose and faced her. 

“Why not?” heasked bitterly. ‘““Haven’t 
I been humiliated and—er—and humili- 
ated enough?”’ 

“HAumiliated?”’ 

He glared at her. 

“Yes! What else do you eall it? It was 
bad enough to know that you went out to 
dinner with such a man, that you accepted 
presents from him. But when I found out 
tonight that it was his money they were 
oe to put on my play, I—I just couldn’t 
stan oh 
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“You mean Mr. Hemingway?” asked 
Lucy quietly. - 

‘‘Of course I mean Mr. Hemingway! | 
tell you, it was all I could do, when Mr 
Carrington introduced me, to keep from 
murdering him!”’ i 

Lucy drew a long breath, looked at the 
young man and said, ‘Don’t be sil} 
Ernest. Mr. Hemingway’s my father,” 

Ernest’s knees went out from under 
They just buckled. He sat down on the bed 
again, and this time he stayed there, 

“Why?” he asked inanely. ad 

Lucy laughed. ‘ 

“I’m sure I don’t know why. The or. 
dinary biological reasons, I suppose. But 
he is my father.” “> 

“Well, but your name’s Smith!” 

“Tt’s an assumed name. You see, I was 
tired of being Lucy Hemingway, so j 
changed to Lucy Smith.” | 

He was still dazed and resentful. _ 

“You might have told me that in the be 
ginning,” he said, and added, “I still don’t 
understand. If your father’s a millionaire, | 
why are you a stenographer?” s 

She put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Hasn’t the new woman reached 
Ernest?” 

“The new woman?” ‘Fi 

“Yes; that’s what I am—or was. I was 
sick of doing nothing but dancing and dregs. | 
ing and spending money. I wanted to s 
the world. I pretended that I wan 
earn my own living, but what I 
wanted was freedom. Dad understood, 
wonder. He’s a good old sport. So I lea 
stenography and got a job in Mr. Carr 
ton’s office as Lucy Smith. I’d always 
interested in plays—and playwrights.” | 

At this point Ernest interrupted. H 
sprang up and hugged her in his arms. 
hugged her till she gasped. 

“Don’t, Ernest! Don’t! You ——” 

“Lucy! Oh, Lucey 4 

She lifted her head and laughed un 
tainly. ‘I guess I’m not a new woman 
more. I said I wanted freedom; but |] 
guess—what I really wanted—was this.” _ 

He kissed her. Again Lucy lifted hei! 
head. | 

“You marry me, Ernest,”’ she said, “and 
I’ll take care of you.” . | 

The success of that original and hi 
amusing modern comedy, River People, 
Ernest Buxton, is too well known to nee 
additional comment. The fact that it 
a first play only served to increase 
author’s repute. Also, his marriage to ] 
Lucy Hemingway, the heiress, adde 
flavor of romance to his sudden fame. On 
his return to New York from a honeymoon 
spent abroad, he was interviewed by ever 
solvent and surviving metropolitan news 
paper. 

He was asked to give his views on 
attainment of success, He said in part: 

‘Success is a matter of application 
perseverance. Early in life I chose as m 
guiding principle the motto, Strive anc 
Succeed. I have found it an infallible guide | 
To the young man just starting out in life 
I would say, work hard and take advantagt| 
of your opportunities. Above all, neyel_ 
trust to luck.” a 

| 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Help! Pa! Jared Barnes’ Bees are Swarmin’ an’ They’re After Me!’ 
oe 
Lead ’Em to the Old Empty Hive Back o’ the House, We Need More Bees” 
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There are more than eight hun- 
dred million pairs of stockings in 
the United States right now. And 
a large share of them are Phoe- 
nix made. Why? Because they - 
have been put to severest tests 
and the American people have 
unfailingly found that they keep 
their elegance throughout long 
miles of hard service and ever 
furnish superlative satisfaction 
at small cost. For men, women 
and children, they are a substan- 
tial economy and a fine luxury. 
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watered, producing northern cereals and 
fruits, besides valuable timber products. 
The Aégean coast, with a fine, equable 
climate and well distributed rainfall, is like 
Western Europe in its soil and products. 
The Mediterranean coast region, sheltered 
from the northern winds by the overhang- 
ing coastal ranges, bathed by the warm 
southern sea and flooded with the rays of 
the southern sun, is almost a subtropical 
land. Some of the alluvial plains washed 
down by the rivers are natural hothouses in 
which grows a wealth of subtropical prod- 
ucts, such as cotton, sugar and rice. 

These geographical and climatic features 
explain the combination of local diversity 
and fundamental unity which characterizes 
Asia Minor. The three coastal belts are all 
sharply separated from the interior plateau, 
while each belt tends to differ from the 
others in outlook and type of inhabitants. 
These matters were most marked in an- 
cient times and have tended to diminish in 
later days. The dawn of history shows the 
Black Sea zone populated chiefly from the 
neighboring Caucasus region to the north- 
eastward, the Aigean zone peopled from the 
Balkan Peninsula, especially from Greece, 
and the Mediterranean zone peopled largely 
from near-by Syria. Before the days of 
roads or even mountain trails, communica- 
tion between the plateau and the coast 
lands must have been very difficult. As for 
the interior, it was settled by migrations 
from the adjacent Asiatic highlands to the 
eastward, of which the Asia Minor plateau 
is merely a western prolongation. 

During its long history Asia Minor has 
witnessed a series of conflicts between the 
populations of the interior plateau and the 
coast lands, complicated by the arrival of 
invaders from both Europe and Asia. This 
has resulted in an extensive intermingling 
of races and the alternate ascendancy of 
European or Asiatic ideas, religions and 
cultures. For more than a thousand years 
Asia Minor formed part of European civil- 
ization, Greek and Romaninfluencesspread- 
ing over its entire area. 

Asia Minor was the mainstay of the 
Byzantine Greek Empire and continued to 
be a land of Hellenic culture and Christian 
faith until the close of the eleventh ‘century 
A.D. Then came a dramatic shift of fortune. 
Out of the highlands to the eastward poured 
swarms of fierce barbarians from Central 
Asia—the Turks. These Turkish invaders 
were nomad hordes, who spread over the 
wide Asia Minor plateau, slaughtering or 
enslaving the native inhabitants and strip- 
ping off the European veneer that Greek 
and Roman rule had impressed upon the 
country. There followed a confused strug- 
gle between the Turks, split into many 
tribes, and the Byzantine Greeks, who soon 
lost the interior plateau, but who managed 
to hold on to the coast lands. 


The Ottoman Empire 


Gradually the Turks consolidated their 
position. Their conflict with the Greeks 
and their conversion to Mohammedanism 
combined to give them a common self- 
consciousness; and they presently de- 
veloped a common culture, mainly Asiatic 
in character, though somewhat influenced 
by the native population, which was grad- 
ually converted to Islam and assimilated 
into the Turkish stock. At length one of 
the Turkish tribes, the so-called Ottoman 
Turks, produced a dynasty of able chief- 
tains who subdued their Turkish neighbors 
and built up a strong state. Thus was laid 
the foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
and conditions in the Near East favored its 
rapid growth. The Byzantine Greeks were 
hopelessly weakened, the Balkans were in 
chronic turmoil, while the neighboring 
Asiatic regions were politically decadent. 
Nothing could stand against the vigorous 
Ottoman sultans, who soon destroyed the 
Byzantine Empire, established themselves 
at Constantinople, and from this fine van- 
tage point pushed their conquests far into 
both Europe and Asia, and even into Africa. 

One important fact should be noted: The 
more the Ottoman state became an empire, 
the less it remained Turkish. Seated at 
Constantinople, the Ottoman sultans got 
to be very much like the former Byzantine 
emperors and ruled their vast, polyglot 
dominions largely through persons of non- 
Turkish origin. An official class grew up of 
very mixed blood. They were mainly Mo- 
hammedan in religion; but they also 
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included Christian officials, who were used 
as middlemen between the sultans and their 
Christian subjects. No systematic attempt 
was made to convert the Christian popula- 
tions to Islam. 

There was nothing in the least national 
about the Ottoman Empire. The idea was 
that the Moslems should do the fighting 
while the Christians should pay most of the 
taxes. Now the easiest way to raise these 
taxes was to divide the Christians into 
Millets, or religious communities, with 
their own officials, who levied the taxes and 
paid them over to the sultan, to whom they 
were personally responsible. The Ottoman 
Empire was thus a curious patchwork of 
unassimilated elements, headed by a des- 
potic sultan and administered by a cos- 
mopolitan official class. As for the real 
Turks of Asia Minor—or Anatolia, as the 
Turks called it—they came to have very 
little to do with the empire’s affairs beyond 
furnishing their quotas of soldiers for the 
sultan’s campaigns. 


The Young Turks 


While the Ottoman Empire was strong 
this queer system worked fairly well; but 
when the empire began to weaken, its de- 
fects became only too clear. Deprived of its 
outlying provinces, the empire threatened 
to go utterly to pieces under the combined 
assaults of foreign foes and disaffection 
among its own unassimilated elements. 
The idea of nationality had especially dis- 
ruptive effects. Imported from Western 
Europe, this idea first stirred the Christian 
populations. In the Balkans the Christians 
gradually threw off the Turkish yoke, while 
even in Asia Minor nationalist agitations 
broke out among the native Greeks and 
Armenians. For a while this drove the 
Mohammedan elements together in com- 
mon anger and alarm against the Christians, 
but presently the nationalist idea took root 
among the Moslems and tended to set them 
against one another. The Albanians of the 
Balkans and the Arabs of the Asiatic 
provinces, though Moslems, began to assert 
their national individuality and to demand 
either self-government or independence. 
Finally the Turks themselves became na- 
tionalistie and resolved to transform the 
Ottoman Empire into a national state. 

This, however, involved difficulties of the 
most serious character. The old Ottoman 
Empire had been a typical Oriental des- 
potism. All its inhabitants had been, in 
theory, slaves of the sultan, though they 
were divided by religion into two main 
classes: the privileged Moslems and the 
Christians, significantly called rayah— 
cattle. Such an empire, administered as it 
was in a casual, slipshod manner, could rub 
along after a fashion even though it in- 
cluded all sorts of people. But as soon as 
an attempt was made to transform this 
loose mass of unassimilated elements into a 
coherent national state, big trouble was 
inevitable. The old system broke down, 
and no new system was evolved to take its 
place. 

It was all very well for the Young Turks— 
as the Turkish nationalists proudly called 
themselves—to draw up a fine constitution 
and publish decrees proclaiming that the 
Ottoman Empire had become the Ottoman 
nation. Such announcements were little 
more than scraps of paper, because they did 
not correspond with the basic fact that 
there was no such thing as an Ottoman na- 
tionality. What did exist was a block of 


Turkish-speaking and Turkish-feeling pop- . 
lation, centering in Asia Minor, that had- 


hitherto supplied the Ottoman sultans with 
the man power and moral backing neces- 
sary for conquering and holding down vari- 
ous non-Turkish peoples in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Now the Young Turks were calmly 
proposing to fuse all these elements into an 
Ottoman nationality. By what means, pray? 
By means of the Turkish language and Turk- 
ish feeling. But only the genuine Turks 
could respond to such things. The other ele- 
ments, both Christian and Moslem, not only 
had no desire to be Turkified but were con- 
firmed in their own nationalistic sentiments 
by the mere suggestion of such a policy. 
For this reason the Young Turk revolu- 
tion of 1908, with its program of Ottoman- 
ization, instead of transforming the decrepit 
Ottoman Empire into a strong nation- 
state, merely smashed Old Turkey to 
pieces. Disrupted from within by national- 
istic feuds and attacked from without by 


powerful foreign foes, Turkey suffered a 
series of crushing blows culminating in the 
Great War, which left it a wreck. Indeed, 
it looked for a moment as though there 
would be no Turkey at all. ; 

When Turkey joined the German side 
early in the war the Allies made secret 
agreements among themselves which prac- 
tically wiped Turkey out, and it was these 
secret agreements that formed the basis of 
the peace treaties concluded at the close of 
the war. By the terms of the treaties the 
Turks were not only expelled from their 
last Balkan foothold and deprived of their 
Arab provinces but also saw their home- 
land of Asia Minor divided up into spheres 
of influence and exploitation, allotted to the 
victorious Allied powers. Turkey’s ruin 
seemed complete. 

However, it was precisely the complete- 
ness of old Turkey’s ruin that made a New 
Turkey possible. Having lost their non- 
Turkish possessions, the Turks were left to 
themselves. Shrunk to the limits of their 
Anatolian homeland, the Turks at last felt 
themselves truly Turkish. Threatened with 
national death, the Turks for the first time 
realized the supreme importance of na- 
tional life. The result was a fierce flame of 
patriotism which fired the whole Turkish 
people and steeled them with a grim deter- 
mination to be free or to perish. 

At first the Turkish cause looked hope- 
less. Beaten, bled white and disarmed by 
the Great War, with Constantinople and 
several districts of Asia Minor in Allied 
hands, and with a large Greek army ready 
to invade the heart of Asia Minor to en- 
force the treaty terms, it seemed impossible 
for the Turks to resist. Yet resist they did, 
and in no uncertain fashion. The whole 
brains and spirit of the Turkish people col- 
lected at Angora, a town in the heart of the 
Anatolian plateau, and there formed an 
insurgent government headed by able 
leaders like Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who 
denounced the treaty, defied the Allies and 
prepared for a war to the death. 

This heroic decision had its reward. The 
Allies were in no position to crush so des- 
perate an opponent. Wrangling among 
themselves, and involved in many troubles 
elsewhere, united Allied action against the 
Turks proved impossible. Only the Greeks, 
spurred by dreams of a restored Byzantine 
Empire, were ready to fight; and when the 
Turks smashed the Greek armies in Asia 
Minor their triumph was assured. The 
Allies bowed before the logic of facts and 
negotiated a new treaty, which recognized 
a New Turkey, stronger and freer from 
foreign influences than the old Ottoman 
Empire had been for generations. 


The New Turkey 


What, then, is this New Turkey, risen so 
suddenly and dramatically from Old Tur- 
key’s ashes, and what are its prospects? 
As already remarked, the new Turkish 
state is practically identical with the Ana- 
tolian homeland and is inhabited almost 
wholly by Turks. Its only outlying terri- 
tories are asmall block of Balkan soil includ- 
ing the city of Constantinople, and certain 
highland regions lying to the eastward 
of Asia Minor, inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation of Turks, Armenians and wild moun- 
tain tribes, like the Kurds. New Turkey 
thus means Anatolia, and the Turkish Gov- 
ernment’s resolve to keep the capital at 
Angora is a recognition of that basic fact. 

Territorially the new state has an ample 
basis for political existence. Its present 
area is about 300,000 square miles—almost 
the combined areas of France and Great 
Britain—containing much good soil and 
varied mineral wealth. Turkey is, however, 
very thinly peopled. The population of 
Anatolia has probably been decreasing for 
generations, owing to various causes, such 
as misgovernment, war and the ravages of 
epidemic disease; while the disasters of the 
last ten years have intensified this process 
of depopulation. The upshot is that 
present-day Turkey does not contain more 
than 10,000,000 inhabitants. 

It is this vast half-empty land, still suffer- 
ing from a long cycle of misfortunes, that is 
the scene of an ambitious experiment in na- 
tion building. One thing is certain: Noth- 
ing like the present situation has ever before 
existed in Turkish history. What the 
Turkish leaders are trying to do is to create 
a genuine Turkish nation-state; in other 
words, a truly Turkish Turkey, where every 
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phase of the country’s life shall hae 
thoroughly Turkish character. ia 
But this means something absolute] 
new. Consider the old Ottoman Empire g 
it was during the past two centuries of it 
decline. We there see a loose-jointed Or 
ental despotism in which the Turks were 
privileged element, headed by an ineffic 
official class that kept its hold by the fight 
ing power of the tough-fibered yet obedien 
Turkish peasant masses. However, as th 
Ottoman Empire declined, the Turks 
themselves less and less masters in the 
house. The empire became so weak 
owed its continued existence mainly t 
mutual jealousies of the European poy 
which could not agree on a satisf 
solution of the Turkish spoils. Co 
nople became a hotbed of intrigue, 
clever European diplomats schemed a 
one another and extorted favors from 
Ottoman Government which put the em 
more and more under foreign control. 
As for the Turks, they exhausted 
selves in the endless task of holding ¢ 
the discontented non-Turkish provinee 
both Europe and Asia—a task that dra 
away the best of the Turkish stock to 4 
distant corners of the Balkans or the , 
lands. Meanwhile, even in the Tur 
homeland of Anatolia, European foreig 
and the native Greek or Armenian el: 
monopolized business and trade, 


more prosperous and powerful while — 
Turks became poorer and weaker. A dec 

ade ago most well-informed observers p 
dicted not only that the Ottoman Empir! 
would soon break up but also Ki 
Turks themselves would ultimately ceas’ 
to exist as an independent people. Turke 
was becoming literally enmeshed in a net 
work of alien influences. || 
| 
The Turk’s Opportunity | 


By a series of treaties known as the Ca } 
pitulations, concluded between Turkey an) 
the Western powers, foreigners residing i! 
Turkey enjoyed a highly privileged posi 
tion and were able to exploit the bs 
financial or commercial concessions whic 
their diplomats had extorted from the weal 
Ottoman Government. Banks, railroa 
mines, shipping, every important. phase 
economic activity, had passed into foreigi) 
or native Christian hands. The Ottomaj 
Empire was bound by a whole series 6| 
economic servitudes, notably in connectio:| 
with the payment of its foreign debt, whic! 
was supervised by Europeans, who dictate 
the empire’s tariff policy, the raising ¢} 
many taxes and kindred matters. Suc) 
was the situation when the Great Wa 
began ten years ago. td 
Then occurred the extraordinary series 
events which, as we have already | 
brought the Turks from the verge of ruin t | 
their present unique opportunity. Thence 
Turkish provinces which drained Turkis 
vitality have been cut away; the Europea) 
powers are too weakened and divided t. 
interfere decisively in Turkish affairs, 
while the Greek and Armenian elements) 
having opposed the rising tide of Turkis 
nationalism, have been broken by the grin) 
methods of massacre and deportation, an 
today form only insignificant minorities in 
capable of influencing the course of events 
With the Capitulations abolished and th 
network of foreign concessionsslashed away 
the Turk is at last master in his own h 
Favored by Europe’s weakness and rival 
ries, he has the best opportunity to worl 
out his own destiny that he has had in thi 
last 300 years. The question is, What wil 
the Turk do with his opportunity? Ther 
is a problem of tremendous importance, no 
only for Turkey and the Near East but fo 
Europe as well. c 
And the closer you examine the question. 
the more intriguing does it become. Thi 
situation is so novel and the possibilities ar’ 
so fascinating that you feel yourself in thi 
presence of one of those vital new develo 
ments whose outcome will shape the worl 
of tomorrow. Everyone acquainted witl 
the Near East realizes the momentous na 
ture of the present hour, though opinion! 
are hopelessly divided as to what the futur 
has in store. Perhaps nowhere else do yo 
hear so many contradictory prophecies 0 
encounter such violent prejudices as yol 
do regarding the Turkish problem. Bu 
just because of this, we should take care’ 
approach the problem with open minds an 
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very sure of our facts. Thus, and thus 
cly, can we form an intelligent opinion, 
fe from the cloud of partisanship that so 
Hogs the issue. 

What, then, is the issue? In a nutshell, 
jis this: Can the Turks succeed in erecting 
c the ruins of the old Ottoman Empire a 
tily Turkish Turkey? We have already 
en that the new Turkish state possesses 
te physical bases of national life—suffi- 
ent size, adequate natural resources and 
fndamental geographical unity. Now 
}w about the inhabitants? The Turks cer- 
inly feel themselves to be a distinct peo- 
p, clearly marked off not only from their 
‘ristian neighbors but also from the other 
jJohammedan peoples of the Near East, 
sch as the Arabs and Persians. 

To be sure, the Turkish stock is much 
yxed. The original Central Asian strain 
js been decidedly modified by centuries of 
jtermarriage with Near Eastern and Euro- 
yan stocks, particularly in the upper 
asses, so that today there is no distinc- 
yrely Turkish racial type. However, the 
«i Turkish blood persists sufficiently to 
joduce a general likeness in the Turkish 
ypulation, particularly in temperament, 
+d to reénforce the ties of language, reli- 
on and culture that bind the Turks into a 
‘lf-eonscious whole. The Turks have thus 
lng been a people, but they have not been 
ination, because the old Ottoman Empire 
‘as not in the least national; and also be- 

‘use Islam, with its doctrine of the brother- 
yod of all true believers, was likewise 
)posed to the national idea. 

To transform their people into a strongly 
lf-eonscious nation is the goal of Turkey’s 
‘esent leaders. In their eyes this goal is so 
talthat they have made of nationalism not 
‘erely a political program but a religion, 
‘which they are fanatically devoted. It 

really extraordinary to listen to Turk- 
fh nationalists and to realize the logical 
msequences of their doctrines. Wherever 
went in Turkey—at Constantinople, at 
ngora, or in the provinces—the national- 
ts all talked in the same strain. And here 
| their line of argument: ~ 
The Turkish nationalist begins by a 
jorification of the remote past. He tells 
pu that ages ago in the Central Asian 
omeland the Turanian race, of which the 

ttoman Turks are a branch, evolved a 
vilization, culture and religion of a high 
der and peculiarly its own. Owing to the 
\isfortunes which afflicted Central Asia, 
iis early flowering of the Turanian genius 
‘as blighted and the race was forced to 
tigrate in many directions, thereby falling 
nder alien influences which obscured their 
ilents and hindered their normal develop- 
ient. But despite all such handicaps, the 
uranian stocks retained their racial char- 
cteristics—warlike energy, strong nerves 
nd dogged endurance—so that today, re- 
wakened as they are to a knowledge of 
aeir past and an appreciation of their 
ualities, the Turanians stand on the thresh- 
Id of a mighty revival in which the Otto- 
ian Turks will lead the way by building up 
peopel national life in harmony with 


e special gifts of the Turanian race. 


Attitude Toward Islam 


_ These arguments reveal a curious mixture 
{ the ideas of nationality and race, adopted 
tom the West and blended uncritically to- 
ether. The Turkish nationalists certainly 
ee the Turanian past through rose-colored 
pectacles, for the early history of Central 
isia shows no such high civilization as they 
escribe. Furthermore, their assumption 
hat the modern Ottoman Turks are mainly 
f the original Turanian stock is clearly un- 
ound. In fact, the very nationalists who 
ell you this are the best proofs to the con- 
rary, because they are obviously of so 
aany different types and show so plainly 
heir diverse racial origins. Mustapha 
<emal, for instance, is a pronounced blond, 
nd several of the other nationalist leaders 
lave blond traits, whereas still others are 
warthy or Mongoloid in appearance. 
Nevertheless, however unscientific some 
f their theories may be, the Turkish na- 
ionalists are tremendously in earnest and 
re fanatically sincere. That is a point 
vhich is too often overlooked. Western ob- 
ervers, noting the historical and scientific 
nistakes in the nationalist argument, often 
all the nationalists hypocrites who have 
leliberately concocted clever yarns to de- 
eive their ignorant followers. That, how- 
ver, Is not a fair judgment. The Turkish 
lationalists, with their Oriental tempera- 
nent and background, and with a more or 
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less superficial Western education, have 
taken up certain Western ideas such as na- 
tionality and race in an emotional rather 
than a scientific way. The result is that 
they have evolved something very like a 
new religion which they believe with a zeal 
frequently verging on fanaticism. 

Here we have the secret of the Turkish 
nationalist attitude toward other Moslems 
and toward Islam. When the nationalists 
abolish the caliphate and disregard vener- 
ated Mohammedan customs, Western ob- 
servers call them cold-blooded skeptics with 
no religious feeling. The truth of the matter 
is that the Turkish nationalists are converts 
to a new creed—the creed of nationalism; 
and that, though they still call themselves 
Mohammedans, they do not allow any 
Islamic doctrine to hinder the realization 
of their nationalist ideal. 

If Western visitors to Turkey would keep 
this fact in mind, they would not form the 
wrong impressions that they so often do. 
Unless they are thus forewarned, their talks 
with nationalists are apt to be very perplex- 
ing. These people call themselves Mos- 
lems, yet they tell you things which would 
be a great shock to the orthodox true be- 
liever. Here is the gist of two typical con- 
versations that I had with prominent 
nationalist leaders.: The first began by 
stating that the most hopeful aspect of the 
present situation was that the Turks had 
never been really Islamized like the Arabs. 

“Had that happened,” he said, ‘‘we 
should be undone.” 

According to him, the Turks’ acceptance 
of Islam had proved on the whole more a 
burden than a benefit. By becoming Mo- 
hammedans the Turks made themselves 
the soldiers of Islam, spent their energies in 
protecting their less warlike coreligionists, 
embroiled themselves unnecessarily with 
the West and lost much more than they 
gained. 

“Tt was when we became Moslems,” he 
asserted vehemently, “‘that we lost our 
former good fortune.” 


The New Status of Women 


The other nationalist leader was even 
more emphatic in his criticism of Islam’s in- 
fluence upon the Turks, going on to state 
that the ruling régime—of which he was a 
prominent member—planned to root out 
Islamic fanaticism wherever it existed 
among the’ Turkish people, substituting 
therefor a reformed faith which should be 
a blend of Islamic ethics and nationalistic 
ideas conforming to the Turkish racial 
genius. 

Of course the nationalists pride them- 
selves on their emancipation from Moslem 
customs, particularly the seclusion of 
women. This is the sharpest criticism which 
Turkish nationalists level at Islam. The 
nationalists continually emphasize the high 
status of women among the Turks before 
they became Moslems. In the old days, say 
the nationalists, the Turkish woman was a 
fit companion to her warrior mate, riding 
beside him with unveiled face and uncov- 
ered hair, going with him even into battle 
and singing war songs to inspire him to 
victory. Then came Islam, and the Turkish 
woman wasimmuredintheharem. Hereis 
something that must be undone, and the 
nationalists are certainly doing their best to 
undo it. 

Not merely in nationalist circles, but in 
the general population, the emancipation of 
women is proceeding rapidly. In Constan- 
tinople veiled women are comparatively 
rare, while women are going into profes- 
sional or business activities much as they 
do in Western lands. In the provincial 
towns, to be sure, the middle classes remain 
pretty conservative; but everywhere the 
nationalist element.goes as far as it dares 
without giving too much offense to local 
prejudices. The home life of nationalist 
families is distinctly Westernized. The 
Western male guest is introduced to the 
women members of the family as a matter 
of course, and these ladies are not only un- 
veiled but usually have their hair uncovered. 
Note that it is the uncovering of the hair 
rather than the unveiling of the face which 
is the final sign of feminine emancipation. 
Even the most advanced Turkish women 
still wear the tcharchaf—a headdress which 
conceals the hair—in public, though they 
discard it in the privacy of their homes. 

The rapidly improving status of women 
in Turkey is all the more noteworthy when 
compared with other Moslem lands, where 
no such changes have taken place. In 
near-by Syria and Palestine, for example, 
women are still strictly secluded, while even 
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in the chief cities of Egypt the old conven- 
tions are generally observed. Turkish na- 
tionalists emphasize these differences as 
proofs that the Turks are by nature more 
open to liberal ideas and less fanatical than 
their Moslem neighbors. A prominent 
Turkish nationalist illustrated this to me 
by an incident in his own experience. 

“Not long ago,” said he, ‘“‘my wife and I 

were dining at the home of a colleague, a 
high military officer. We four were sitting 
at table, the ladies wearing European dress 
and without the tcharchaf. Suddenly a 
soldier arrived with a message so urgent 
that the servant brought him to the door of 
the dining room. My friend received the 
message and sent the soldier away with an 
answer. A moment later my friend slapped 
the arm of his chair and said laughingly, 
“Do you realize that that fellow saw us this 
way? It’s lucky he was areal Turk. If he 
had been an Arab there might have been 
gossip.’ 
_ “My friend was right. He made discreet 
inquiries, but the-soldier had not talked, 
and had probably observed nothing. There 
you have the difference between the two 
races. An Arab would have been scandal- 
ized; his religious fanaticism would have 
been aroused. But that Turkish peasant 
boy did not trouble himself about the do- 
ings of his superiors. He just took his or- 
ders and went his way. Of course, if there 
had been a Khoja—a Mohammedan priest— 
at his elbow to point out to him the strange- 
ness of the scene, he might have been 
shocked; but, left to himself, he accepted 
what he saw as a matter of course.” 

This anecdote certainly does illustrate 
one point of deep significance—the Turkish 
peasant’s obedience and docility to his su- 
periors. The average Turk has an instinc- 
tive reverence for constituted authority. As 
a foreign diplomat well expressed it to me: 
“In Turkey people can be divided into two 
classes—those who give orders and those 
who receive them.” That is something 
which should never be forgotten when con- 
sidering Turkish affairs. For example, the 
present nationalist régime represents only a 
small ruling element. But they are the 
rulers, and the masses will probably obey 
orders even though these orders may be ill 
understood or even distasteful. Anything 
like a popular rebellion is almost incon- 
ceivable. Of course, quarrels may break 
out within the ranks of the ruling group, 
but such conflicts would probably not grow 
into regular civil wars, because the people 
would not follow insurgent leaders against 
the legal government. 

Turkish history clearly shows that as 
soon as even the most popular official is de- 
posed the people will fall away from him 
and will bow to the new representative of 
authority. For this reason the sweeping 
changes now being decreed by the national- 
ist government will probably not encounter 
active opposition among the peasant masses. 
On the other hand, we should not take 
seriously the talk about a democratic Tur- 
key with which nationalists regale Western 
visitors. Whatever the constitutional forms 
may be, the facts will remain much as they 
were before, and Turkey will be governed 
as she always has been—from above. 


Opposition to Improvements 


Such opposition to the present govern- 
ment’s radical measures as does exist cen- 
ters mainly in the towns, particularly 
among the middle classes, who are very con- 
servative, especially in religious matters. 
When I was at Angora last year I was struck 
with the lack of sympathy between na- 
tionalist and town circles. Angora is a 
small, backward, provincial town, suddenly 
become the national capital. Unable to 
find proper accommodations, the national 
government is building a sort of official 
quarter on the outskirts of the old town, 
but desires to improve the whole place by 
widening and paving the crooked, dirty 
streets, putting in electric lights and other- 
wise making Angora a modern municipality. 

These plans, however, do not in the least 
appeal to the townsfolk, who look askance 
at the nationalists, with their newfangled 
ideas. When I arrived at Angora there had 
just been a sharp tilt between the national 
government and the city fathers. The 
mayor, a fine old reactionary, had turned 
down cold the government’s street widen- 
ing and lighting proposal. Such notions, 
he said, cost money. Money should be 
spent only for useful purposes. But what 
useful purpose could come from the govern- 
ment’s proposal? He and his fellows were 
quite satisfied with the streets as they were; 
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they knew every hole and corner. As for 
street lights, by Allah, what nonsense! In 
the first place, it was a bad thing for people 
to be out on the streets at night anyway. In 
the second place, there was light enough for 
those who did go out. In the third place, if 
such persons wanted more light, let them 
carry their own light with them. Finally, if 
the government wanted to indulge in such 
extravagances, they could do it in their new 
quarter; but let them leave historic Angora 
alone! Such is the difference between Old 
and New Turkey. It makes one wonder 
how far the nationalists, with all their faith 
and enthusiasm, and with all their prestige 
of constituted authority, can succeed in 
leavening the huge, torpid Turkish mass, 
steeped in ignorance and tradition. 

However, the nationalists are striving 
manfully at their difficult task, and the 
most hopeful aspect of the situation is the 
way they are concentrating on internal re- 
form, looking inward rather than outward 
and refusing to be lured into ambitious for- 
eign policies. Practically all nationalists 
frankly admit that their former non- 
Turkish possessions were crippling burdens 
of which they are well rid, and few persons 
seriously consider reconquering either the 
Balkans or the Arab lands. 

To be sure, many nationalists hope ulti- 
mately to annex their Tartar or Turkoman 
kinsfolk in the Caucasus, Persia and Cen- 
tral Asia, thereby creating a great Pan- 
Turanian state. But even the advocates of 
Pan-Turanism admit that the best way to 
realize their hopes is by first building up a 
strong, prosperous Turkey, capable of suc- 
cessful expansion. The only item in foreign 
policy which today really interests the na- 
tionalists is their plan for rectification of 
their Syrian and Mesopotamian frontiers, 
which they claim should be redrawn so as 
to include certain Turkish and Kurdish 
elements in the regions of Aleppo and Mo- 
sul. One thing seems clear: The Turkish 
nationalists have no Pan-Islamic feeling, no 
desire to spend their energies fighting the 
battles of Arabs, Egyptians and other Mos- 
lems, who have been so ungrateful to Tur- 
key in the past, and who would prove 
equally ungrateful again. 


A Striking Change of Outlook 


However, the most significant aspect of 
the situation is the way the Turks are shift- 
ing their attention from political to eco- 
nomic matters. This reveals a truly striking 
change in attitude, which is not confined to 
nationalist circles, but extends to the gen- 
eral population. Consider what this new 
viewpoint implies. The old Ottoman Em- 
pire was a military despotism governed by 
aruling class of soldiers and officials. While 
the empire was expanding, this class flour- 
ished by war and conquest; when the em- 
pire declined, it lived by squeezing the other 
elements of the population. Ottoman 
policy thus remained one of shortsighted 
exploitation. Thinking in terms of crude 
politics, Turkey’s rulers had no real under- 
standing of matters like finance, business or 
trade. Such things were left to the Chris- 
tians, whom the Turks treated as milch 
cows, to be mulcted of their wealth by taxa- 
tion, graft or even massacre. The Turkish 
ruling class thus became mainly parasites. 
But parasites are always dependent upon 
their victims; so the Turks got to rely more 
and more upon the Christians for every sort 
of economic activity, from business and 
banking to the skilled trades and handi- 
crafts. Everywhere, even in the heart of 
Anatolia, it was the Christian who was the 
trader and artisan, the Turks being either 
officials and big landowners or poor peas- 
ants. 

Suddenly all is changed. The native 
Christians, Greeks and Armenians alike, 
have been expelled, while the foreign Chris- 
tians have been reduced in numbers and 
have lost their privileged position by the 
abolition of the Capitulations. The Turk 
has made up his mind to go it alone, to do 
himself the things previously done for him, 
to build up his own economic life. Will he 
succeed? That is a question on which 
opinions differ in the most violent fashion. 
Some observers assert that the Turk will 
make a hopeless mess of things; other ob- 
servers prophesy that, after a painful 
apprenticeship, the Turk will learn the 
ropes. 

Before examining these contradictory 
viewpoints, however, let us hear what the 
Turk himself has tosay. In the first place, 
the Turks are very muchinearnest. Onno 
other point do you find such general accord 
and such serious determination. The Turks 
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realize the difficulty of their task, but they 
consider it absolutely vital to their future. 
The Greeks and Armenians have been ex- 
pelled because the Turks felt that they were 
disruptive elements which could never be 
assimilated and which were a perpetual 
menace to Turkish national life. Say the 
Turks: 

“Granted that the Christians increased 
economic prosperity, what good did that do 
us Turks in the long run if these Greeks and 
Armenians used their growing wealth and 
power to plot independence and our de- 
struction? Even if the country is going to 
be less prosperous without them, it will be 
really our country, and we will no longer be 
crowded to the wall and forced to worry 
about our very existence. But after all, 
why should we not learn to do these things 
ourselves? Hitherto we have not had a fair 
chance. The Christians had got such a hold 
on our economic life that we Turks could 
not break into the game. Now there has 
been a new deal and we have our oppor- 
tunity. Wait and see what we can do.” 

I cannot better summarize the Turkish 
viewpoint than by giving the gist of a con- 
versation I had with a young Turkish gen- 
tleman who typifies the new attitude in 
economic matters. The son of a high Turk- 
ish official under the empire, he himself has 
gone into business and is doing well. 

“T am hopeful of our future,’’ he said to 
me, “because of the really profound changes 
which have occurred in our standards and 
ideals. Previously we Turks were not a pro- 
ducing element; we were landowners, gov- 
ernment officials or soldiers. And we really 
could be nothing else, because society was 
stratified into something like castes, with 
business in the hands of the Christian ele- 
ments. In fact, the few Turks who did go 
into trade were looked down on by their 
own people. 

“Thus the Turk depended on the state 
and looked to an official career for his liveli- 
hood. Furthermore, with no idea of busi- 
ness, the Turk could not keep money when 
he had made it. The tradition was one of 
extravagance, not of saving and handing on. 
When an official made money—usually in 
the provinces—his ideal was to retire to 
Constantinople and build himself a palace 
on the Bosporus, in which he sunk the bulk 
of his fortune. Even if he left money, his 
sons, brought up not to work, often became 
debauchees and flung away their patrimony. 
Remember, their father had handed them 
no vested interest, like a business or profes- 
sion, for which the sons could be trained 
and in which they could take pride.” 


Training for Business 


“Well, that was the state of things in the 
old days. Now matters are very different. 
We Turks today are thinking mainly in 
terms of economics. Here is a significant 
fact: For the first time in Turkish history 
it is difficult to find good men for important 
official posts. When asked to take a gov- 
ernment job these men refuse, having gone 
into business or professional careers which 
they do not wish to sacrifice. And among 
the masses, too, there is a keen desire to 
adapt themselves to the new economic con- 
ditions and to fill the gaps left by the de- 
parting Christian elements.” 

The man I have just quoted represents 
the best type of the younger generation, 
who has made good and seems quite capable 
of taking care of himself in business life. 
The trouble is that as yet such men are so 
few in numbers. I well recall the troubled 
sigh with which another Turkish gentleman 
expressed his realization of his country’s 
difficulties during these transition days. A 
middle-aged man, intelligent and highly 
educated, he frankly admitted the handi- 
caps to economic reconstruction. 

“The trouble with us,’ said he, “‘is that 
we have never known anything about busi- 
ness, which we despised. Take me, for 
example. I am an editor, and a fairly suc- 
cessful one. But what do I know about 
business? Never in my family did we so 
much as talk about business. What do I 
know about such things? How could I buy 
or sell anything? Understand, we are do- 
ing our best to remedy the situation. I, for 
instance, have sent my son to a business 
school in Europe. Ten years from now we 
may have a sufficient number of qualified 
buses men. But for us older men it’s too 

ate.” 

That is a point emphasized by many for- 
eigners, who admit that the Turks may de- 
velop economic capacity, yet who doubt 
whether Turkey can get through the pres- 
ent transition period without disasters 
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which may shatter both its economic an 
political structure. The worst pessimist 
are found among foreigners who have live; 
long in Turkey, and who have becom) 
so accustomed to their former privilege; 
position under the Capitulations that the’ 
cannot reconcile themselves to the ney. 
state of things. Such men declare tha) 
foreigners can no longer do business in Tur 
key or even lead a tolerable existence, an| 
many of them are leaving the country a 
fast as they can settle their affairs, Th! 
younger men are more apt to feel that, afte! 
the Turks have tried their hand at the ne 
game and have learned by hard experience 
a workable compromise between Turkis 
and foreign interests can be arranged an) 
that matters will then become more stabl| 
However, virtually all foreign resident| 
in Turkey agree that at present busines) 
prospects are highly uncertain. One of th| 
chief difficulties that foreigners encounter | 
freak legislation, especially on commerci:. 
matters. Bound by numerous economi 
servitudes as Turkey has been in the pas)! 
and then suddenly gaining a free hand, th| 
nationalist government has passed man| 
unsound laws, the result of mingled cock) 
ness and inexperience. Tariff tinkering is. 
good example. Until the recent treaty se{ 
tlement, Turkey was bound by the terms ¢ 
its foreign debt administration to maintai| 
a low tariff, which favored the entry «| 
foreign goods. Now that the Turks ean d| 
as they like, they have indulged in som 
wild flights of high protection, which hav 
been the despair of foreign importers, A} 
American business man in Constantinop]| 
| 

; 
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was telling me his troubles. 


Will Turkey Blunder? 


“What do you know about this?” } 
asked with a quizzical shrug. ‘“Becaus! 
Turkey has a little hardwood that maki 
good firewood, these birds dream of estal 
lishing furniture factories and put a f¢ ( 
hibitive duty on furniture. Because the 
grow some cotton around Adana, they s| 
cotton mills all over the place and clap pri| 
hibitive duties on textiles. There’s prote) 
tion for infant industries for you with 
vengeance—protection before the infan’ 
are even born!” 

Perhaps even more vexatious are th 
regulations compelling foreign corporatior| 
and commercial establishments to tal| 
Turks into their business, including eye 
some of the higher posts. This is how or 
prominent member of the Constantinop 
foreign colony explained to me the difficu 
ties which such requirements entail: _| 

‘We wouldn’t mind so much,” he saii| 
‘Sf they’d only give us capable men. Bi 
good Turkish business men are about ; 
scarce as hen’s teeth. Not only do = 
lack business training, but most of th 
seem to lack even business instinct. Tl 
Turks talk about following the example || 
the Japanese. But they’re not willing to¢ 
what the Japs did—begin at the bottom: 
Western business houses and learn tl 
whole technic as they work up. The Turk 
idea is to jump into a soft job and big pe) 
with as little work as possible.” | 

Such is the present situation in Turkey-| 
a confused and troubled transition tin 
whose outcome no one can confidently pr 
dict. The Turks are attempting one of #]) 
most singular experiments that the wor) 
has ever seen. The chief points in their f 
vor are their own zeal and their temporai 
freedom from foreign pressure. The Hur! 
pean powers that formerly intervened co 
stantly in Turkish affairs are so weakent 
by the late war and so involved in diffiev 
ties elsewhere that they have been obligi 
to leave Turkey alone. The Turks thi) 
have a breathing space, during which th« 
will be reasonably free to work out the 
own destiny. But this period of grace Ww 
not last forever. The Turks must use the 
golden opportunity—the best they ha» 
had in three centuries—against the dé 
when Europe, especially their archenen 
Russia, may feel tempted to intervene on 
more. Even as things now stand, powerf 
political and economic interests are wate 
ing with lynx eyes the Turkish experimen 
They keep quiet, but they speculate ¢ 
Turkish failure, awaiting patiently son 
moment of disaster and disillusionment 
gain their ends. Very deep diplomatic ar 
financial games are being played in the Ne 
East; and though the Turks today hold tl 
trump cards, they cannot afford to lo 
many tricks. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of ar 
cles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in| 
early issue. | 
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“ his was, your honor, because, although 
file she was altogether perfect and 
oble, I had noticed that, seen face to 
there was in her lovely little nose, her 
ywise perfect and impeccable little 
saslight, an almost imperceptible devia- 
nrom left to right. 
“had noticed this defect—I the lover; 
xithe period in my life of supremest 
tsy; I who at the moment should have 
utterly convulsed with God’s mad- 
« J had noticed it, and again and 
4), rising from the depths of profoundest 
«rness and passion, would catch my- 
‘ echanically seeking to cor- 
tt. This is the kind I am, 
ghonor; this is the kind I 
[t throws a light, it explains 
alater follows. 
“ays of courtship, like other 
y pass, your honor. Our 
rship days passed; we were 
zed. We were married and 
raappy. For a time it seemed 
ithe fatal germ implanted 
Jn me, over-watered now 
}sweet felicities and the dew 
: ineffable tenderness, had 
ti, had died. No sign ap- 
id of its continued existence; 
ened content, I seemed for- 
‘at peace. It is true that I 
jeld to the small mechanical 
) of the courting days, and 
|layfully—and a little hypo- 
-ally, too, I fear, with the air 
Janing nothing at all by it— 
sced now and then from right 
it the charming little nose of 
‘tle wife. But she was, your 
, the gentlest, the merriest 
cure. She always laughed 
vy to this all too significant 
6, and it had become be- 
21 us merely a gayety, a 
| and a jolly bond. 
“hus two years went by be- 
«new and more threatening 
} appeared on the horizon.” 
le accused paused and asked 
' glass of water, which was 
ht to him by a court at- 
int. He drank it in little 
' gulps, and his hand was 
vady. 
‘he thing, your honor—and 
lemen of the jury—was this: 
ttle wife—Exhibit Number 
vas beginning to put on 
nt, what the French, in an 
/but expressive word, call 
mpoint. She had been, I 
say, when I married her, 
nerest sylph. She weighed, 
/honor—and gentlemen of 
‘ury—just exactly ninety- 
¢ pounds. Her skeletic 
ture must have been ex- 
dinarily light and fine, for 
zh, as I have said, the scales 
aimed her but a fairy in 
t, she was marred by none 
2Imperfections which all too 
rally accompany such a phe- 
mon; she was in no way or 
ier of means angular or arid, 
m the contrary rounded and 
2d and soft, the fine texture 
wt skin luminous with that 
| dear to painters, which 
es itself to the emaciate, 
terile and the desiccate. 
‘hus she had been when I married her. 
now she began to put on weight—which 
is also tissue—and volume. Imper- 
bly almost, at first, your honor—and 
emen of the jury. Imperceptibly al- 
her it would have been to any but 
cursed with my unfortunate disposi- 
‘but all too perceptibly, alas, to me. 
ainstthis—er—development,I sought 
‘st to fight gently. Merely with sug- 
ons. With amiable, playful hints. 
Vhat a roundy, curvy, dumpy-lovey 
ballie that little wifie of mine is getting 
!” I would exclaim as I embraced her 
“so it was my habit—lifted her up 
the ground. 
he would laugh that little laugh of 
like the trill of an electric bell. You 
+hat was the trouble. She would laugh 
merry laugh, and I would know that I 
not achieved my plan at all, that I had 
1 to pass to her the sense of peril which, 


‘culated, should have peered from be- - 


€ casualness of my speech. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“So, merrily she continued; putting on 
a little more weight day by day, week by 
week, month by month. She grew. I 
would notice the difference whenever I 
placed my arm around her waist. 

“You see, your honor, I am not a big 
man, and I am not very strong. But as 
long as she was still the fairy-light creature 
I had married, then, every morning, as I 
left to take the train to the city, I lifted her 
high as I kissed her. 

“This gave me a feeling of size and 
strength. All day afterward, as I went about 
my work, I felt big and strong. 


“‘T began to lose this happy resource now. 
When I lifted her up to kiss her good-by, it 
was with an effort that left me a little 
tired, and for the rest of the day I did not 
feel strong at all, nor big. And the thing 
went on. It was with a more and more 
considerable effort that I lifted her. 

“T sought to make my hints more pre- 
cise. ‘Isn’t the little girl getting just a bit 
hefty?’ I would say archly. 

“She would laugh. ‘All the more to love 
you, sir,’ she would laugh. 

“You see, your honor, she loved me in 
such a way that she did not dream I might 
love her in another way. It was like this: 
She loved me just as I was, and just as 
ever I might be. She probably never saw 
me at all. I don’t think women see the 
man they love. That’s why there are so 
many funny marriages. A woman in love 


_ does not see the man she loves. When she 


looks at him, I think, all she sees is a light. 
A dazzle of light, as though she were look- 
ing at the sun. 


_ “But I—you see, with me, it was quite 
different. What I loved was the particular 
little being with whom I had fallen in love, 
the fairy-light golden-headed creature of 
the days of my romance. And that creature 
was leaving me, was beating it. She was 
becoming someone else altogether, and that 
someone else flaunted an irritating igno- 
rance of the danger to her, to both of us, of 
becoming someone else. 

“T sought to awaken her to this peril. 
My favorite stories began to be of people 
who had been in love and who had fallen out 
of love because of growing different. 


“So, Merrily She Continued; Putting on a Little More Weight Day by Day, Week by Week, Month by Month”’ 


“She would laugh—her eternal laugh. 
“Oh, yes, but we—we’ll always stay in love, 
won’t we, adorie-dorie!’ 

“And she’d snuggle on my lap. But she 
was heavy on my lap—she who once had 
coiled within my embrace lithe and light 
as a cat. The muscles of my arms tensed 
to the point of soreness in the effort needed 
to hold her from slipping off the lap to the 
floor—the polished floor; always she re- 
mained a good housekeeper. F 

“T determined on more direct measures. 
I brought home books; I read to her of the 
beneficence of proteins and greens, of the 
malevolence of starches and sweets. She 
listened only hazily. I could see I made no 
impression on her. She loved honey and 
hot biscuits; her little red tongue curled 
gormandizingly about the dainty chocolate 
drops she was forever making. She loved 
macaroni and blanemanges, sweet po- 
tatoes in sirup, custards and layer cakes. 

“T’d sit there watching her eat, a desolate 
feeling at my heart. I watched her—who 
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loved me, and wanted me to love her—as 
she slipped inward, between her red lips, 
daintily—oh, yes, your honor, to the end 
she preserved a certain elegance—all those 
elements, so cunningly disguised, which 
were altering her so surely into one I would 
not be able to love. I’d sit there across the 
table from her as, gayly, gently, serenely, 
merrily, she murdered herself and our love. 

“T grew desperate. I tried other meth- 
ods. I tried to preach to her through the 
force of example. I slashed at my diet 
severely. I lived mostly on roast beef and 
spinach. Every morning I got up early, 
long before train time, and before 
the bedroom’s open window 
went through a set of violent 
writhing movementsinvented by 
afamous ex-footballer, and called 
the daily thirteen.” 

Here the prosecuting attorney, 
who in the midst of the rising 
sympathy had continued to re- 
gard the speaker with a certain 
malevolence, was seen to slip an 
attendant a note which he had 
hurriedly penciled. The attend- 
ant read it and forthwith left the 
court room with the demeanor of 
one off on an important errand. 

“Your honor,’ said the ac- 
cused, ‘‘I could not make her 
follow me. As, in the morning, 
by the open window—there was 
an apple tree just beneath—I 
went through the ex-footballer’s 
exercises, she lay in her warm 
bed, cuddled in the depression of 
it as if in a nest, and out of one 
eye, sleepily half open, humor- 
ously watched me. 

““Come, come!’ I’dsay. ‘Try 
it with me. You don’t know how 
wonderful it makes you feel! You 
can’t imagine how wonderful it 
makes you feel. Ah, come on!’: 

“But without stirring, she con- 
tinued to watch me out of her 
lazy, humorous eye. 

“One morning—it was an es- 
pecially bright and warm morn- 
ing, and a bird was singing in the 
apple tree—she did rise and take 
her position by my side—by my 
side, vibrant with a new hope. 

“But she had no sooner raised 
her arms once and taken the half 
of a full breath than with a small 
shudder she turned, and with one 
spring had landed back in the 
bed, the covers drawn right up 
again to the line of her laughing 
eyes. 

‘Ah, there was nothing to do 
with her; I see it now, your 
honor! If she had been one who 
fought, who met an issue head- 
on—I am not a weak character, 
your honor—I think I might 
have mastered her. But how 
fight something fluid and laugh- 
ing like the waters of a brook? 
And how hang anything on a sur- 
face eternally round and smooth, 
and possessed of charming dodg- 
ing movements that eternally 
elude you? It can’t be done, 
judge!” 

The speaker, who must have 
been tiring with the stress of his 
emotions, paused once more and 
had recourse to a glass of water, 
which he again emptied. But meanwhile 
another occurrence held close the attention 
of the entire tightly packed room. It had to 
do, everyone felt immediately, with the or- 
der which, in a written note, the prosecuting 
attorney had given the attendant. 

Far off somewhere within the court build- 
ing, at the end of some long corridor, an 
iron bumping and clanging and rolling was 
heard, which rose in volume as it approached 
along narrow halls. It neared; along long 
resonant echoing ways it was rolling with 
an iron clangor that rose louder and louder. 
The hearts of those in the closed court 
room somehow beat to the sound. It was 
as if.along the long corridors, like tunnels, 
of the old court building, some huge, pon- 
derous, cruel and fantastic instrument of 
past ages, dug out of some old forgotten 
dungeon, were being rushed up to the court 
room for question and torture. The drear 
loud sound neared; it was there, almost at 
the doors; all eyes went to the doors. But 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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~Why 


See this mark. It means that the battery is a Charged Bone- 
Dry Willard. Now watch the Willard Service Station man 
put one of these batteries in service. 


He turns the battery upside down to show you it is 
empty. Then he fills the cells with acid solution. The battery is 
placed in your car. You step on the starter—yourre off. 


Why was the acid kept out of this battery until you bought it? 


Because a battery does not have to be in an owner’s car to wear out. 
Battery life starts the minute the acid solution is poured in, and it 
goes on all the time there is any acid in the battery. 


Willard believes that car owners who pay for new batteries are 
entitied to get them. The Charged Bone-Dry Willard leaves no 
question about it. Because you see this battery put in service, you 
know that you are going to get all of its life. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B batteries and listen to the difference. 
Listen to WT AM, too, Willard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


Wood Insulated Batteries are 
the batteries that first established 
Willard’s reputation for excel- 
lence. They’re better built today 
than ever before. 
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As a perspiration deodorant simply 
douse on clear Listerine with a towel or 
washcloth. It evaporates quickly and 
does what you desire. 
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Maybe you don’t believe thi 


—then try it yourself 


OU havedoubtlessreadagreat many 
advertisements recommending the 
use of Listerine as a deodorant— 
as, for instance, Listerine for halitosis 
(the medical term for unpleasant breath). 

But do you really appreciate just how 
unusual Listerine’s deodorizing proper- 
ties are? Make this test yourself: 

Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. 
Douse on a little Listerine. The onion 
odor immediately disappears. 

It will be a revelation to you. And 
then you will appreciate all the more 
why Listerine enjoys so widespread a 
popularity as a deodorant. 


Women lately have developed a new 
use for Listerine. They wanted a per- 
spiration deodorant—one absolutely 
safe, non-irritating, and one that would 
not stain garments. 

They found it in Listerine—which is, 
after all, the ideal deodorant. Thou- 
sands of men and women will be grateful 
to us for passing this suggestion along. 
Try Listerine this way some day when 
you don’t have time for a tub or shower. 
See how clean and refreshed it makes 
you feel.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. * * * * Makers 
also of Listerine Tooth Paste. 


~The safe antiseptic 
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| © (Continued from Page 97) 
th doors did not open, and the great iron 
ing and clanging, just as it had reached 
iapason, there behind the closed door, 
fed down suddenly into silence—a si- 
e which remained there, which could 
t there on the other side of the closed 
brs, 2 menace, mysterious and brooding. 
The attendant who had gone out with the 
r reappeared, having come through 
iry room behind the judge; hestepped 
the prosecuting attorney and whis- 
in his ear something to which the 
‘nodded with the air of one well 
1ea. 
The accused went on: 
‘Meantime, your honor—and gentlemen 
the jury—years were passing. What I 
e been telling in the fraction of an hour 
; being spread over a considerable slice 
ime. And all that time, your honor, my 
ple wife was continuing to put on weight. 
‘There was no fairness in it, really, your 
nor. You see, I had married a being who 
bbornly was changing herself into an- 
ner being. That might have been all well 
becoming a being other than the one I 
loved, she had set me free. But this 
‘was not doing at all. On the contrary, 
Hile transforming herself with implacable 
olution into another person, she con- 
-ued still to insist that I should love her 
jst as I had loved her when she had been 
t original person. 
{By insist I do not mean that she shouted 
gout it, that she commanded or threat- 
d. She was not a virago, your honor. 
calmly, and tranquilly, and heavily, 
‘d suffocatingly, she took the thing for 
mted, your honor. And although a man 
altogether weak—I have given my 
s, your honor—still I am one of those 
» handicapped males who find it al- 
impossible to 
st what is taken 
Now, that was 
wt fair, was it, 
jdge? There was 
} fairness in that. 
Isuffered, your 
inor. Isuffered— 
Jee it now—much 
ore than I real- 
ed at the time. 
“There was, for 
istance, a wra 
tr. Oh Lord, that 
‘apper! 
“Tt was reserved 
rt me, your honor, 
at wrapper. It 
d large flowery 
‘signs which al- 
ays I had de- 
isted. It was old, 
itt with none of 
ie grace which 
medheto like a 
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nediction, falls 

on old things. 
nd for some ten- 
‘rous and subter- 
nean reason, she 

ed it, and kept 

1 wearing it, and 
2pt on wearing it, 
id kept on wear- 
git, and kept on 
earingit,and kept 
1 wearing it. 
wiesaw iit of 
ornings, at break- 
st; if I came back 
ome for lunch, 
hich I did some- 
mes, I saw it. And sometimes, at dinner 
me, it was still on, draped around her like 
a old flag. 
“She slipped it over an utterly uncon- 
ned figure which, by that time, as I have 
led to suggest, was not unvoluminous; 
ad with it went a certain fashion of wear- 
ig her hair. A sort of Sis Hopkins way of 
athering the hair in a knot and securing 
us, as if with a nail, to the very top of the 
‘anium. 

“How I hated that Sis Hopkins way of 
earing her hair! How I hated that wrap- 
er! And yet, seemingly, they were just 
© me—just for me and no one else. If we 
€re going out anywhere she would disap- 
ear in her bedroom for an hour—or 
v¥O—and come out again, utterly trans- 
gured. As if the fays had been at work 
pon her. 

‘Some degree of line would have been 
stored. She had repossessed herself of 
lor and fragrance; of all of her old radiant 
nd irresistible gayety. Her very psyche 
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seemed to have been metamorphosed. It 
was as if she had turned her soul over like 
a mattress and now were presenting its 
shimmering, its iridescent, its holiday 
festive side. She was gracious, she was 
glad, she was light, she was merry and gay 
and adorable—when we were going out. 

“For me, for the home, the wrapper. 
And that Sis Hopkins chignon up on top of 
the head!” 

The lips of the accused were dry. He wet 
them in the glass of water. 

The attorney for the people spoke to the 
court attendant who some time before had 
done his bidding. 

This one slipped out through a guarded 
crack of the court doors, and immediately, 
out in the hall, behind these closed doors, 
was heard a sound as of a great iron dog 
shaking itself. The attendant slipped back 


in. “It’s all ready, sir,” he whispered to 


the attorney for the people. 


“T wish to apologize, your 
honor—and gentlemen of the 
jury,” said the accused—“‘for 
the length and perhaps the over- 

elaboration of the exposition I have been 
making. We are, however, now ap- 
proaching a part of my narrative which 
promises a more lively interest. 

“Last summer—it is singular, your 
honor, and I say it not testily, how long 
they hold a man in jail before trying him— 
last summer my wife decided to take a cot- 
tage in the country for the duration of the 
hot months. The first intention—would 
that it had been held to!—was that I 
should stay in town and go up there only 
week-ends. 

“In the middle of July, however, fatality 
and a hot wave and my natural weakness 
persuaded me to arrange my business so 
that I might take an entire and uninter- 
rupted three weeks’ vacation. And fatality 
again would have it that, as I landed, bag- 
gage in hand, at the rustic cottage in the 
hills, I should find there, besides my wife, 
my sister-in-law, come also for a three 
weeks’ stay. 

“So there we were, up in that solitude, 
unbusied, Exhibit Number One, Exhibit 
Number Two and JI, together with the 
situation. But to make clear to you, your 
honor, and you, gentlemen of the jury, 
how cunning are the arrangements of ma- 
lign powers, I must tell you about that 


“T Had Married a Being Who 
Stubbornly Was Changing Her: 
self Into Another Being’’ 
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sister-in-law of mine—my wife’s sister— 
Exhibit Number Two. 

“You see, your honor, she was not only 
the sister of my wife, but she was her 
pine And not only her twin but her elder 

win. 

“Now there is something which is al- 
ways true in such a case. The elder twin 
resembles the younger, but is- bigger, 
stronger, more vigorous. And this is true 
also of the spirit; the older twin possesses 
all the mental and psychic traits of the 
younger, but each one heavier, as it were. 
Heavier, more definite, more absolute. 
Coarser—if I may be allowed the term. Just 
as her ankles invariably will be thicker. 

“So it was with these twins, Exhibits 
Number One and Two. My sister-in-law 
resembled my wife, except that, just as in 
her every physical feature was more pro- 
nounced, so in her did every one of my 
wife’s peculiarities of character exist, mag- 
nified, each more 
solid, more fixed, 
more stubborn. 

“But there was 
something else. In 
childhood my wife 
had not been strong, 
and her sister had 
taken to mothering 
and protecting her. 
This attitude had 
remained; nay, had 
grown into a habit 
deep-seated. Ex- 
hibit Number Two 
backed up her little 
sister in her most 
absurd whims and 
caprices. What her 
little sister wanted, 
she must have; what 
she did, or thought, 
or said, was right. 
That was the law, 
and all must bend to 
it; and she, Exhibit 
Number Two, was 
here on earth—alas, 
she was here!—to 
see that they 
darned—excuse me, 
judge—well did! 

“Tt takes little 
imagination, your 
honor, to call up an 
adequate picture of 
what now met me on 
my vacation in the 
little rustic cottage 
up in the hills. 

‘““They were a 
wall, your honor, 
the two of them to- 
gether. Awall. Or 
rather, a film of 
laughing evasion 
and liquidity and 
fluidity with rock 
behind. 

“Tn no time, as I 
tried to pursue my 
patient course to 
awaken in my wife 
a consciousness of 
what she was doing to herself and to me by 
her gay contempt of the inexorable dictates 
of dietary science; of what she was doing to 
herself, to me, to our marriage, I found my- 
self being literally laughed out of house and 
home, out of all dignity and influence and 
self-respect. 

“These were the circumstances, your 
honor—and gentlemen of the jury—on that 
Sunday morning of July twenty-seventh of 
last year.” 

The accused again drank a glass of water. 
The entire court room was leaning toward 
him in absorbed interest, and the eye of the 
prosecuting attorney upon him was like a 
hawk’s. 

The accused straightened with the air of 
the orator who, having come successfully 
through a mass of necessary preparatory 
detail, now sees before him the triumphant 
climax of his speech. 

“That morning,” he said, unconsciously 
speeding up his diction, ‘‘we were, the 
three of us, all in the kitchen, windows and 
doors open to the cool morning, stirring and 
circulating about the stove in a pleasant 
cheerful manner, preparing, at once, and 
consuming breakfast. The stove was a 
wood stove, and I myself, rising early, had 
cut up the fuel for it. I had finished my 
own breakfast, having preached through 
example by limiting myself to a cup of 
black coffee and two slices of dry toast, but 
they were having hot cakes. 
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™~ things 
while you wait 
HERE’S the faded old porch 


furniture—new year before last 
but already beginning to show signs 
of wear and tear. The ice-box, too, 
looks rather the worse for wear, 
doesn’t it? To say nothing of the 
baby’s go-cart and that old white 
dresser up in mother’s room. 
Da-cote Enamel is fine for things 
no longer new, but still staunch and 
serviceable. It flows easily and dries 
quickly. And you can get such dash- 
ing color effects with Da-cote’s 12 
colors—including black and white. 
Once you start using Da-cote, you’ Il 
wonder why you ever were content 
to have “‘old,’’ dingy things around. 


Here are some of the things you can 
make young again with Da-cote: 


Step ladders 


Door locks 
Flower boxes Motor cars 
Sail boats Enamel clocks 
Cream separators Tricycles 
Pergolas Garden sets 


Plenty of other uses are suggested in a new 
Da-cote book which you can have free for 
the asking. It’s full of inspiration for people 
who like pretty things. Don’t start your 
Da-cote campaign till you have this book 
“Doing Things with Da-cote” to guide you. 


surface and 
Sec gave al Ak 


NEWARK ( CHICAGO 
N. J. ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CALIF. CANADA 
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Lives Lost 


— business smashed 


You are never free from this 
vicious threat of fire— 
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International 


But now you have the means to stifle 
any fire at the start 


ACTORIES turned into charred 

ruins—homes razed to the ground 
—women and children trapped in 
flames! This is the trail of horror 
and destruction that follows the 
sweep of fire each day. 

This is the threat you face—unless 
you have the weapon to kill fire at 
the start—unless you have adequate 
protection. 

You cannot depend upon the fire 
department alone. The first few 
minutes may be fatal. Water or 
liquid chemical extinguishers will not 
always do. Many kinds of fires defy 
their limited power. 


You can stop any fire—instantly 
—with Foamite Protection 


There is one sure way you can in- 
stantly kill fire at the start: smother 
the flames by cutting off the supply 
of air. 

In Foamite equipment two chem- 
ical solutions are stored. When com- 


Cross-section of fire-smothering Firefoam, 
showing how millions of clinging bubbles 
coat any burning surface and instantly 
kill fire by shutting out air. 


Foamite-Childs Protection - 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 


bined these are capable of generating 
eight times their volume of fire- 
smothering Firefoam. 

Shot out under pressure, the Fire- 
foam instantly covers any burning 
object—liquid or solid—with an air- 
tight blanket of tough, clinging 
bubbles. Deprived of oxygen, the 
fire can’t live an instant. Foamiute 
equipment puts the fire out and 
keeps it out. 

And afterwards you can brush or wash 
the Firefoam away. There is no damage 
as from a ruinous flood of water or other 
liquids. 

Home or factory—hospital or school 
—public building—garage—there is a 
type of Foamite equipment adapted to 
your needs. Foamite-Childs fire protec- 
tion engineers will be glad to advise you 
as to the kind of protection best suited 
to your property. 

Don’t wait until it is too late—get in 
touch today with one of our service 
representatives, located at more than 
300 convenient centers throughout the 
country. 

FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers 
and Manufacturers 
910 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Canadian Address: Foamite-Childs 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mail coupon now for free booklet 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
910 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet. I am interested in pro- 
tecting the fire-risks checked below. 


O General O Home O Motor Car 


Factory 


-] Oil, Paint, 
Chemicals 


© School 0 Garage or 
Filling 
Station 


0 Hospital 


Name 


Street 
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“Bach of them wielded a frying pan. 
Into it they would pour the thick batter. 
When this had risen into a flaccid cake they 
transferred the cake to a hot plate, all 
ready on the stove. When in the plate the 
pile had risen to a tower of six layers, then 
they would take up the plate, introduce 
under each layer a huge pat of butter, pour 
over the whole a cataract of thick sirup, 
and consume. As soon as they had con- 
sumed they would start work with the pan 
once more. 

“T was, of course—I realize it now— 
under a terrific strain. But I was not 
really aware of it. I had—I ask you to be- 
lieve me, your honor—not the slightest 
idea that I was going to do what I was on 
the verge of doing. Three minutes—nay, a 
minute—before I did what I did, I assure 
you I had not the slightest vestige of an 
idea I was going to do what I did. 

“Tt happened this way: My sister-in- 
law, Exhibit Number Two, was standing 
by the stove. She had just topped a new 
tower of cakes, and lifting the full hot 
plate, knife in hand, was fumbling for the 
cube of butter on the table just behind 
her. Suddenly I found myself speaking. 
‘Really, Jennie,’ I cried, seemingly address- 
ing her, but as a matter of fact directing my 
desperate appeal to my wife, whose face I 
could see just over her shoulder—‘really, 
Jennie, you will kill yourself, kill yourself, 
kill yourself, eating thus!’ 

“She turned to me and laughed. She 
laughed, your honor. That’s what they al- 
ways did—laugh. She laughed. She had 
reached the butter now. Between the top 
cake and the one immediately beneath it 
she introduced a lump as big as a child’s 
fist, which forthwith began to disappear, 
half melted; between the second and the 
third cakes she slipped another golden 
lump. 

““Then let me eat hot cakes and let me 
die!’ she passionately cried. 

“Tt happened, your honor, that only a 
moment before, the fire having gone low, I 
had chopped some new kindling. The in- 
strument, the hatchet, with which I had 
performed this small service happened to 
be still in my hand. 

“In a second, your honor—in three or 
four at the most—the thing had been done. 
That rustic kitchen, up in the solitude of 
the cool hills, was but a red shambles.” 


A great sigh, as of a slit balloon, escaped 
the audience, and one man at the back, 
evidently a maniac, began to clap and clap 
and clap. 

Order was restored. There was a long 
silence. The accused, his hands quietly 
folded. across his abdomen, his eyes upon 
the judge, blinked and blinked. 

But the attorney for the people, leaning 
toward him with a false smile, in a voice 
that was too soft, now addressed him. 

“Tf I may,” he said, “‘if you will consent, 
I should like to ask you a small question. 
During all that gradual—er—degeneration 
of the person whom you have called Ex- 
hibit Number One—a process which, by 
the way, you have admirably described— 
during all that trying time, were you your- 
self preserving your integrity? The tightness 
of your muscular frame, the elegance of 
your line, the slenderness of your waist?” 

The accused turned his blinking eyes 
upon the questioner in surprise. “I think 
so,” he answered. ‘‘I’ve kept pretty fit. 
I’ve stayed about the same.”’ 

The voice of the attorney for the people 
had turned to honey. 

“Could you consult your memory,’ he 
said, ‘‘and tell me—approximately—what 
you weighed at the time of your mar- 
riage?” 

“One hundred and thirty-two, stripped,”’ 
answered the accused promptly and 
proudly. ‘I was third substitute quarter 
on the football team of the Insurance Men’s 
Division of the North Side Branch of the 
Concordia Y.”’ . 

“And you have changed very little since 
then?” 

“Oh, yes; very little. Hardly at all. I 
always stay about the same. I’m one of 
those fellows who always stays about the 
same. Don’t go down much, don’t go up 
much. Always about the same. Always 
stay about the same. Go up a pound, 
maybe—lose it the next day. Go up two 
pounds—lose them the next day. Always 
stay about the same. Always weigh about 
the same. Always about the same.” 

“You are sure about that?” the attorney 
insisted. 

“Oh, yes,” said the accused airily. ‘“Al- 
ways stay about the same.” 
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The attorney for the people rose to hj 
full height, made a dramatic gesture, an, 
the court-room great doors flew dramat 
ically open. And now was seen the thin 
which so clangorously had rolled along th. 
loud-sounding halls to the closed doors 
and in such ominous silence ever since ha, 
remained there in ambush. Into the room 
with iron clamor, to the joyous urging ¢ 
six charging men, came rolling a huge seales 
with dial big as a moon rising at dusk, ] 
sped clumsily along the cleared aisle an, 
stopped with a last great fracas before th 
accused. 

“Would you mind,” said the attorne 
for the people—“would you mind steppin 
up on this?” ‘ 

The accused, with a smile of contem 
but unconsciously finding himself adopt 
the attitude, as seen in old prints, of a 
aristocrat of the French Revolution risin 
to the guillotine, stepped up on the scaly 

The hand of the dial gave a smooth ellip’ 
tic leap which sent it down on the othe 
side. It slowed, hesitated, began to dane 
a St. Vitus dance—and the accused, bf 
face had remarkably changed, topple 
backward, heaped, to the floor in a fain 

The last thing he had seen was the han 
pointing, with a tremor as-of apoplecti 
indignation, at the number one hundre 
and ninety-five. 


When he awoke, however, it was not o| 
the court-room floor but in a bed. And!) 
was his bed, in his own room. And it we 
not from a faint he was awakening, bi} 
from a simple sleep. And he was not or 
accused of murder, but simple Georg) 
McNutt, accused of nothing, guilty (/ 
nothing, who had been sleeping in his ow| 
bed, in his own room, and had dreamed | 
bad dream. ; 

He lay there, very quiet in the darknes/| 
A little anguish sweat from the dream wi 
still on his brow, and a pounding of it inh} 
chest. ot 

Gradually, though, appeasement wi 
coming. He was able to chuckle. T} 
chuckle broadened almost into a laugh. | 

“What a dream!” he exclaimed. “Wh: 
a dream !”’ j 

There still remained in him, however, 
slight vestige of doubt, of curiosity, whic! 
caused him to reach upward and pull at 
small chain dangling up there above h 
nose. The action flooded the room wil) 
light, and he threw a quick look to one sid 

It was all right. It had been a dream 2 
right. ] 

There she slept, in her twin bed, by h 
side—gently, peacefully, smiling like a litt | 
child, innocent and serene. He loved tl! 
way she slept. So daintily—you cou! 
hardly see her breathe—so beautifully con 
posed. : 

Ah, there must be lots of fellows who! 
wives didn’t sleep quietly like that! 

He rose on his elbow and contemplat«’ 
her. It was true that her nose was just tl) 
least, least bit out of line. But he liked tha 
It gave her gentle face a subtly amusii 
quality. It placed a subtle tender amus| 
ment in his heart. 4 

He had slandered himself in that trial, 
his dream. He had called himself an ide: 
ist! Well, he wasn’t—thank God!—]_ 
wasn’t. He perfectly liked things as thi 
are. And he had slandered her. She wasr 
too fat. Not at all! Plump—yes. 8c 
and round and luminous. He loved her th’ 
way—just that way. | 

He stretched across the bed and placi 
the flutter of a kiss on her little nose. 

But this made him remember about hir 
self. The trial, the scales. Dropping bai 
flat into his bed he slipped his hand with) 
the pajama belt and felt the tissue there. 

Well, he was a little fat. But not so fe 
You could still feel some sort of strong tiss! 
underneath. Sure, you could feel the mus¢ 
underneath. a 

Still, it might not hurt to go back tot 
daily dozen for a while and cut out pief 
dessert. 

But what the deuce had made him drea 
that absurd, that grotesque and ridiculo 
dream? .. 

Ah, he knew now. Accusingly his vol) 
rose in the silent room, ‘That darni: 
article about calories in the Thursdi 
Evening Mail!” a. 

That was it. | 

Raising his hand overhead, for the seco) ‘ 
time he pulled at the small chain. The roo) 
filled with darkness; he composed himst | 
to sleep. 

“Not an idealist!’ he murmured, dr 
ping off. ‘‘Not fat, either. Not fat, 
Not an idealist—no!”’ 
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I. a: 
| Lot of Folks Wonder and Keep Writing 
whether My Frog is All Bull or Just 
sae Frog and Some Bull, but I’m still 
Jming he’s the Champion Seven Year 
) Arizona Frog that ain’t Learned to 
sm yet—and Any Frog that weighs 27 
-a Half Pounds and Whipped a Dog 
‘Year is Sure Some Bull Frog Both 
from the Belt, even if he does live out 

12 in this Little Corner of Hell and can’t 


m. 
Xe don’t like Cold Weather and He 
spps all Winter in under the Floor of 
} Laughing Gas Station and don’t Come 
) until it commences to Warm Up a Lit- 
] about 115 or 20 in the Shade, if there 
vi Any Shade. . 

fe ain’t come out this year Yet, but 
} Other Day it was Kind of Warm and I 
sss he got to Dreaming and Turned over 

is sleep and Bellowed or Croaked a 
tiple of Times right under the Floor where 
ce Los Angeles Folks was eating Lunch 
» they left without getting through or 
jir Change. They thought it was Another 
jth Quake but they didn’t say Nothing. 
.; Angeles Folks Never Do About Such 
"ngs. 


. Lot of Folks make a Lot of Fuss about 
_ittle Dirt, forgetting that the World is 
i up of Good Clean Dirt of Different 
{ids 


men will let a Little Speck of Dirt 
ve them Crazy and start so Much Fuss- 
1. Clean Dirt never hurt Nobody and if 
aan’ for Dirt we couldn’t Raise nothing 
jlo nothing Worth While. A Lot of Dirt 
im F Face and Hands and the Front 


| never could understand why Some 


7om Floor isn’t Half as Bad as a Little 
‘tin your Mind and on your Conscience. 
iif the Trouble in the World Today is 
'9 Many Folks with Clean Faces and 
inds and Dirty Minds and Not Enough 
‘ks with Dirty Hands and Clean Minds. 
Wt it? —Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


J 
bey A Dollar Down 


payoxD the zons when the sun shall tread 
' His flaming circle of the sky; 

ven all the little days have fled, 

Che last pale moon has said good-by ; 
ten-human dust its last embrace 

Jas pressed, and love is done; 

ven we no more meet face to face 

And man and earth are one; 

that far hour when worlds are mist 
And suns have dimmed to ash— 

se by your side I will in- 


sist 
Tpon that weekly cash. 
r there’s a thing that never 


i ss 

Pe outlives every man— 
is the payments that he 
_ makes 

In the installment plan. 
Norman H. Crowell. 
very Week is Thrift 
Week in Our Town 


\LD MAN FITZ- 
‘WALTER always 
inds next to someone 
ding the morning paper 
the trolley so that he 
i get the day’s news for 
ching. 


Miss Ann Burgess keeps 
nirror setting at an an- 
: by her hall window so 
tt the reflection from the 
eet lamp will serve to 
bt up the hall. 

' Z 


Amos Clagg always 
kes it a point to walk 
ead of the street- 
a force to see if he 
1 find any money along 
ae, . He found fifty 
&. hat way the year the 


v4 


illie Dawés sticks a 
thpick through the butt 
each cigarette and 


_, 
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His First Swim of the Season 


smokes it almost to the vanishing point. 
He says he does this as a matter of policy, 
to discourage small boys from picking up 
the ducks. 


Mrs. Moffatt usually manages to call 
around at the homes on Front Street a day 
ahead of the Salvation Army representa- 
tive. Her specialty is old rags. Those that 


The Sign Painter of the Future 


will not do for patches make excellent dish- 
cloths. 


On Sunday, Deacon Stubbs takes up the 
collection and never fails to lead off with a 
silver dollar, which attracts everybody’s at- 
tention when it strikes the collection plate. 
The dollar is getting badly worn from being 
polished so often. —G. W. J. Blume. 
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NS AND ENCORES 


A Long-Distance Conversation 
With Local Interpolations 


(Can be Used on Any Telephone) 


ELLO. YES. ..-.'. LONG 
DISTANCE CALLING? ... 
OH, MY DARLING, IS THAT YOU? 
(Jean, that kid of yours is squalling!) 
HOW YOUR DEAR VOICE THRILLS 
ME THROUGH! 


DID YOU GET MY TEN-PAGE LET- 
TER? 


DEAR, MY VERY HEART AND 
SOUL —— 
(Say, be careful of that sweater.) 
NO. (It’s in my music roll.) 


WAIT A MINUTE. (No.) FORGOTTEN ? 
WHY, I PROMISED FAITHFULLY. 
ISN’T THIS CONNECTION ROTTEN! 
No, it’s Bryant 683. : 


ARE YOU SURE YOU LOVE ME? 
(Mother, 
Mr. Simms is at the door.) 
YES, BUT STILL, SOMEHOW OR 


OTHER 
(Tell him I’ll be dressed at four.) 


(Don’t forget the hair net, Lizzie.) 
HAVE YOU MISSED ME? 
AIN’T HE FRESH? 

No, young man, this line is busy! 
(Cap-shaped, Lizzie, single mesh.) 


SURELY. . . . (No, it’s rachel powder.) 
AREN’T YOU THE AWFUL TEASE! 
WHAT, DEAR? SPEAK A LITTLE 
LOUDER. 
Stop that buzzing, Central, please. 


I CAN’T HEAR YOU. : WHAT? 
See LAAT RELLOW:E 
NO, MY DEAR, I DID NOT COUGH. 
(Tommy, stop that whistling.) . . . Hello! 
HELLO! Gee! They’ve cut us off. 
—D. DeJagers. 


Don’t Say I Told You— 


SPENT a week in Washington. 
I loved its wealthy vandals, 
Its pomp and show, punctilio, 
And most of all, its scandals. 


I heard men talk in Washington 
About the nation’s greatest ; 

Their talk it was but buzebuzzbuzz, 
And “‘ Have you heard the latest? 


“A Member of the Cabinet 
(I must not name the vulture, 
But he’s the one supposed to run 
The country’s agriculture), 


“He dug a garden in his yard, 
And planted radish seeds 


there ; 
With hoe and spade he toiled, 
he sprayed— 
There’s nought but burdock 
weeds there! 


“The Navy, firing a salute, 
Just missed its Secretary ; 
And worst of all, an Admiral 

Was seasick on a ferry! 


“Thomas A. Edison, they say, 
Was entertaining lately, 
And Charles E. Hughes blew 
out a fuse 
While making toast se- 
dately ; 


“The Wizard tried in vain to 


pu 
The toaster in condition ; 

’Twas very sad; at last he had 
To call an electrician!” 


I love the buzz of Washington, 
I love its toothsome scan- 
dals ; 
They spice the wine while 
people dine 
About the shaded candles. 


It pains the folk of Washing- 
ton, 
And seems to quite aggrieve 


em, 
That soon their tales get in 
the mails— 
And other folks believe’em! 
—Morris Bishop. 
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Announcing the 


NEW BALLOO 


The New Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 


Insist upon Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 
for use with all balloon and low-pressure tires 
—no other device offers you their advantages. 


Regardless of the load in the car they allow 
the necessary amount of free play which bal- 
loon tires demand in order to absorb the small 
bumps, and at the same time they provide 
gradual brake action when the car springs 
require it. f 

They possess exclusive features which were 
developed after exhaustive analysis, of low- 
pressure tire requirements. a 


Sales & Service Everywhere <o 


rabrie 


\ | 


\ | 


 - 


TYPE SNUBBERS 
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The new Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubber, for use 
with balloon and low-pressure tires, is, we believe, 
the greatest advancement in twenty years toward 
greater motoring comfort, riding ease, and safety. 


The increased spring action and the greater up- 
throw which result when balloon or low-pressure 
tires encounter unusually large road bumps, are 
now for the first time, scientifically and thoroughly 
controlled. 


At the same time, the new balloon-type Gabriel 
Snubber is so constructed that it permits absolutely 
free play of both spring and tire for their own 
absorption of small irregularities on apparently 
smooth roads. 


In response to the demand of the public, the motor 
car manufacturer, and the tire manufacturer, 
Gabriel has produced a balloon-type snubber to 
meet the exacting requirements of balloon and low- 
pressure tires. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street : Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 
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nubbers 


HERE is 100% 

¢omform in 
Monito’s perfect fit— 
comfort that is reflected 
in good looks and au- 
thentic style. 


And Monito Socks wear 
as well as they look; 
you can’t find better 
socks anywhere. 


Monito style number 
§29 is splendid for Sum- 


mer wear. 


Look for the Golden 


Moor’s Head on 
each pair 


© M. K. Co., 1924 


==MOORHEAD-KNITTING-CO; Inc 
Sa HARRISBURG PA 
=Makers-of Mens-Socks-€xclusively= 
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“Oh, yes, I understand that all right,” 
snapped Garrishe a trifle acidly. “But 
| there are quite a number of menfolk who 
_are aiming for Miss Merlehurst—queer 
customers, some of them. The one who 
gets her gets a husband’s rake-off on the 
| fortune—if Lord Kern dies.” His voice 
| thickened a little. ‘‘I’ve had a good deal 
| of experience of the seamy side, any- 
way, and I don’t know that I’d put it past 
some of the fortune hunters in this coun- 
| try to take a chance at Lord Kern for a 
| chance at a million and a wife like Miss 
| Merlehurst.”’ 

“Exactly, Garrishe. But I believe you 
can reduce the number of—shall we con- 
tinue to say fortune hunters—to one. And 
he’s to be found easily enough,” explained 
Prosper smoothly. 

“Oh, is that so?’”’ The latent jealousy 
and hostility of the detective for Prosper 
were plain in his eyes and voice. ‘And who 
may that one be, Mr. Fair?” 

“Tt is my good fortune to be able to claim 
that privilege, detective inspector,’ smiled 
Prosper. 

“You, Mr. Fair! Is Miss Merlehurst 
going to marry you?” 

“T believe so. But I have no intention of 
killing Lord Kern because of that.” 

Garrishe flushed. 

“No; of course not,’ he agreed, ‘But 
all the same, you seem to know a whole lot 
about the business of the pyramid and Lord 
Kern and the gold, don’t you?”’ His hos- 
tility was markedly plain now. ‘TI suggest 
nothing, you understand, Mr. Prosper 


right name. But I’d feel a lot easier in my 
mind if you’d let me hear just exactly why 
you concerned yourself in this business 
aval.” sa 

Prosper smiled at him. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. “I did so 
because I am just another eccentric—like 
Lord Kern.” : 

“Yes, I know that. But what’s your 
name—the one you gave the-chief con- 
stable?” insisted Garrishe. 

“‘T am the Duke of Devizes,”’ said Pros- 
per, softly, almost it seemed, apologetically. 

There was a queer little silence. Then 
Garrishe spoke, eying Prosper closely. 

“Yes, I’ve heard of you. Most of us 
have. Wandering about with a donkey. 
You’re related to the chief commissioner of 
police, I believe. I ought to have guessed a 
little thing like that. But I didn’t. Well, 
I’msorry. I gota littleh—warm. But, any- 
way, I guess I won’t be afraid of your 
trying to kill Lord Kern for sake of your 
wife’s inheritance. For you’re worth twice 
as much as he is, anyway, I imagine.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“They say so; but,’’ he added hastily, 
“T inherited it. I mean, it’s not my fault.” 

“No, it’s your misfortune,” said Gar- 
rishe, ironically. ‘‘Are you holding my 
mistake against me?”’ 

“My dear man, what a notion! Cer- 
tainly not.’ Prosper offered his hand. 


little secret for a few days longer.” 

That was a condition easily accepted by 
both Barisford and the detective, though 
with a difference. Garrishe promised heart- 
ily and instantly. Barisford was less pre- 


cipitate. But at last he said, “Oh, yes, 
naturally. I promise that. . I am 
glad—tremendously glad—for Marjorie 


May’s sake, Mr. Fair. Yet of you both, I 
believe that you are even more to be con- 
gratulated than she. She will be a wonder- 
ful wife.’ 

He smiled as he spoke. But for once the 
accustomed twinklewasabsent from hiseyes. 
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ARISFORD and Oxton did their night 
watch wholly without result; and they 
watched well, as Prosper, prowling quietly 
along the edge of the sunken garden at 
about an hour after midnight, realized 
when abruptly Oxton, noiseless on rubber 
soles, stepped out of the shadows and held 
him up with a cocked revolver pressed into 
his ribs—until, very swiftly, Prosper made 
himself known. a! i 
But there was no sign of the killer. Cau- 
tious, crafty, like a wolf lurking about a 


baited trap, there was no sign of that one 
venturing out of his obscurity. 

Garrishe, apparently itching to be un- 
leashed at something tangible, was re- 
proachful to Prosper on the following 
morning. ' 


Fair—except that Prosper Fair isn’t your ' 


“But I will ask you both to respect my - 


THE PYRAMID OF LEAD 
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“Tf we do no better tonight I shall be in a 
hole with my report, Mr. Fair. I’ve got to 
get something solid into headquarters by 
tomorrow,” he said; ‘‘and I’m looking to 
you for it,” he said uneasily. 

Prosper laughed quietly. 

“T don’t think you will be disappointed, 
Garrishe,” he said. ‘I’ve a feeling that 
there will be a little excitement for us all 
before midnight. I tingle today, Garrishe. 
That’s because I am supersensitive to 
coming trouble. I woke up tingling. Some- 
thing is going to happen today. I feel it in 
all my nerves and veins and sinews.”’ 

“Oh, but I hope it will be nothing very 
exciting,” said a soft voice behind him. 
“T think we have all had excitement enough 
in Kern to last us a lifetime.” 

It was Mrs. Merlehurst, looking very 
slender and fragile in black. 

“And so do I,’”’ agreed Prosper. “But 
there will be a little more, when our friend 
Garrishe arrests the man who has caused 
most of the excitement— probably tonight.” 

“Tonight!”’ Marjorie May, appearing 
at the French window, echoed Prosper’s 
last words. Her exquisite voice thrilled a 
little high. It was clear enough why her 
mother thought that the excitement had 
reached a limit, for a child could have seen 
that the girl was excited. Her color was 
more vivid today, and her eyes were oddly 
brilliant. 

She looked glorious as she stood facing 
them; but it was apparent to Prosper, as 
to her mother, that she was strung up to her 
highest key; and dazzling though it ren- 
dered her, in conjunction with her superb 
youth and natural loveliness, he would 
have preferred to see her less brilliant and 
more tranquil. Yet, he told himself as he 
watched her, smiling, she had more reason 
for excitement than most of them. 

She loved him; she had confessed that to 
him the evening before; she was willing 
to marry him. But she believed he had no 
money except the pittance he was able to 
earn—enough to live a sort of gypsy life. 
She loved her mother, and her mother was 
almost penniless. 

But it was just possible that within 
twenty-four hours she, Marjorie May 
Merlehurst, might own Kern Castle and its 
surroundings—not a great fortune, she be- 
lieved, but enough to put them all out of 
reach of money troubles for years. 

She understood what their eyes were 
saying. 

“Oh, yes, you think I am excited—and 
indeed I am. Today means so much to me, 
you see—to us all. I had a dream—a lovely 
dream. In my dream Lord Kern did not 
come back, but he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Enderby saying that he was very content 
where he was and that he desired the castle 
to be mine—ours’’—she caught her breath, 
her color deepening—‘“‘and it was ours, in 
my dream.” 

Garrishe nodded, moving back. 

“And it may be yet, Miss Marjorie,”’ he 
said. ‘So I’d better be moving—to see 
that nobody runs off with it.” 

He went away through the orchard, dog- 
gedly heading for the path to the pyramid. 

“T don’t think I would let the dream 
make too much impression, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Merlehurst. ‘‘For it is almost certain 
that Lord Kern will arrive here today. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Fair?”’ 

Prosper nodded gravely. 

“Unless the Colossic has foundered in 
the Channel—which is almost impossible— 
it is certain that Lord Kern will arrive in 
plenty of time to take back his tantalizing 
gift,” he agreed. 

Marjorie May’s face clouded a little. 

“Oh, yes, I know. Only, it is nice to 
dream, to play at make-believe just for a 
few hours,” she said, and came to her 
mother, slipping a strong young arm round 
the drooping, slender figure. ‘‘After all, it 
is most of all for you, darling, that I wanted 
the place. For you—and perhaps for Pros- 
per, too,”’ she confessed. ‘And a little for 
myself. Oh, I am not ashamed to confess 
that I love castles and old gardens. I don’t 
care today, even if you think I am greedy. 
I am all tingling today. When I wake up 
tingling I know something is going to 
happen.” 2 

“But I am tingling, too, Marjorie May,” 
said Prosper. ‘‘ Why; it is like that with 
me too!” 

Marjorie kissed her mother. 

“There, darling, that just proves that 
something is going to happen.” 


“Yes, dear, and I know what will ha 
if you do not compose yourself today,’ 
Mrs. Merlehurst. ; 

Marjorie stared. 

“T shall walk in my sleep again,” she 
her voice falling a little, “as the q 
said. Very well, I won’t be excited 
more. Though even if I were—eyey 
walked—I should be safe.’ Her 
slipped almost unconsciously into 
per’s. ‘‘Shouldn’t I?” | 

“T think I will venture on the state 
that you would be safe, Marjorie \) 
said Prosper in his silkiest voice, 

But, nevertheless, she was much t 
telligent to encourage the possibili) 
somnambulism, | 

“All the same, it would be better » 
get excited, and so I think I will do 
work,” said the girl, “and we will play 
nis all the afternoon, if you like, Pros 

She turned back into the house, 
paused on the threshold of the French | 
dow, looking sidelong at them. 

“But still—it is exciting, after all, | 
said, laughed and vanished—to rea)! 
a few moments later with a silk han, 
chief eclipsing her sunny hair, a dusi’ 
one hand and a bit of her mother’s | 
ished—if mortgaged—porcelain in| 
other. i] 

They watched her from the veranc| 
a little, then Mrs. Merlehurst turned | 
to Prosper. | 

“You think that there will be an e| 
the excitement after today?” she saic| 

Prosper nodded. 

“Yes; I believe that the man who} 
mitted those crimes in the sunken g; 
will be arrested tonight, and also that ) 
Kern will come back to take possess}| 
his own again. After that the very; 
thing that Kern village—all of us—e 
is to try hard to forget the whole te| 
business.” 

She nodded, without speaking. Ii) 
not necessary to tell Prosper that as lc! 
she lived she could never forget the » 
affair. qi 

So they started their day with; 
resolution that there was to be no e| 
ment. As far as Marjorie was conc¢; 
that was, of course, about the same th ' 
making a resolution not to look prett; 
day. The girl was in much the same) 
tion as one who, needing money badly) 
drawn a possible winner in a big 1i 
sweepstake. She had lived too long) 
narrow.and dwindling income not tor 
what it would mean to her mother, h 
and—she dreamed—to Prosper, if bye 
Lord Kern did not return to take hai! 
own. She did her best to be normal, bit 
air was electric at Mavisholme that? 
Prosper’s nerves were taut and he kn} 
And Mrs. Merlehurst, if not excited 
sense that Marjorie was, made but a¢ 
attempt to conceal a very palpable nel | 
ness which possessed her. She seizi ' 
opportunity to explain this nerve | 
Prosper when they were alone for : 
ment. a 

“T am uneasy—I can’t hide it 
she said. “‘You said that you are wat! 
with the inspector at the’castle tomigh} 
that the murderer will probably 
rested. Does that mean that you are |! 
to help arrest him, Prosper?” Pree | 
that she was trembling a little, and sl: 
that he saw it. ‘Tell me —— Oh, 1: 
nerves today. Prosper, please don’t 
any risk—for my little girl’s sake. I ° 
to think how she would take it if | 
were—if an—an accident happened t'/ 
She worships you. I don’t want I 
have the unhappiness that I’ve had. | 


so good, and she has been so gay, so} 
and courageous always in all our diff : 


keeping up appearances; she has worl} 
hard, too, like a—a—little Cinderella 
it would break my heart if she were f 
of her happiness after all.” | 
Prosper’s lips tightened. It was ml’ 
of his program to allow the killer t 
him out. But he was very well awari 
the most carefully cut-and-dried pr¢'! 
of a Kern night’s entertainment was a? 
liable to sharp, sudden and inten ds 
revision at the hands of a sardonic fate! 
brows knit at the thought. He dri? 
out—or tried to. Not at all the si : 
thought to toy with just now. 
Inside the house, changing her. 
tennis, Marjorie May was whistlin’ 
small boy—a trick of hers.. He 
(Continued on Page 111 
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t ccurred to him that life meant much— 
nedibly much to him. And the killer was 
jojust a word; he was very much, indeed, 
vit the word meant. Another dead man 
nie or less would mean literally nothing 
‘o\im. Prosper realized that now rather 
ne clearly than ever before, and a great 
je more clearly than he liked. Then he 
azht himself up sharply. There was 
,ciing to be achieved by following that 
rn of thought, except a possibility of 
niting the pallid specter of fear, which 
ig confronted so many brave men who 
yge given hostages to fortune. He realized 
j:—and began to roll a cigarette. 

Oh, don’t distress yourself for an instant 
jtut that,” he said. “‘I confess Iam much 
fond of life just at present to take any 
wecessary risks. Do, please, not let that 
wry you a bit. Garrishe is one of the best 
ni at Scotland Yard, and I understand 
oething of the gentle art of surprise 
wick. It is all arranged—beautifully. 
More is literally no risk, no danger at 
i) As a matter of fact, 1 may whisper to 
« that the man will be taken quite un- 
wires.” 
one believed him, he saw that, and she 
ythtened up. 

‘But oh, I shall be so glad when tomor- 
« is here and we can all seem to start 

in!” 

B coeber agreed very readily with that, as 
rose to tighten the tennis net. 

Vhatever may have been waiting for 
}m all behind the somber curtain of the 
“aing night, nothing happened to mar 
i afternoon, though one curious little 
‘ident cropped up. 

“hey had just finished playing when the 
“lent crepitations of an unmuffled motor 
aust came volleying through the village 
il ceased abruptly outside the gate of 
\visholme. Marjorie May and Prosper 
ve kindly assisting each other to slacken 
] net as a man—evidently from the car— 
eared through the arch in the filbert 
ilge and stepped onto the lawn. 
twas Mr. Eyre-Weston. He was smil- 

as he appeared, but the smile vanished 
i he stopped short as he saw Prosper. 
jr a second he stared, seeming to sway 
Ithtly, then turned abruptly and passed 
; of sight again. 

Mnly Mrs. Merlehurst saw him, and her 
ster experience of old time made it easy 
( her to diagnose his trouble. He had 
pn motoring with young Enderby in that 
ver-do-well’s ramshackle tenth-hand old 
ving car, and both probably had been 
ining, though Eyre-Weston had not 
mk so much that he failed to realize 
it he was not quite in form to compete 
wh Prosper for Marjorie May’s smiles 
's afternoon. 

ts. Merlehurst said nothing of this 
ler to the others. It was her chief con- 
n that day to save Marjorie May as well 
| she could from any excitement, and a 
‘ling of self-reproach for not mentioning 
a Tosper worried her all the rest of the 


But it was worry in vain. Prosper, quick- 
ed as he was quick-witted, had seen this 
Feonscious caller. 

For a long time after tea the three sat 
(king on the lawn. Prosper was telling 
em stories of queer, simple little adven- 
tes he had enjoyed from time to time 
len wandering about. 

Marjorie May made it clear that she, too, 
inted some day to go wandering about 
th him, please. 

The sun seemed to balance wonderfully 
‘a moment on the level ridge of the 
use; then slowly slid down on the far 
le, and the lengthened shadows on the 
een turf grew less and less clear-cut. Once 
€ parlor maid, very trim and dainty in 
rsharp black and white, brought Prosper 
telegram. He read it. 

No answer, thank you, Lucy,” he said, 
d read the telegram to Marjorie May 
d her mother. It was quite short. 

Colossic arrived midday. K on board. 
ale,” read Prosper. 

I thought you would like to know,” he 
ded quietly. 

“Yes, thank you.” Marjorie May’s 
ce was oddly subdued. Prosper reaehed 
t and took her hand. 

‘Never mind, never mind, my dear,” he 

lispered. 
A little later it was brought out to them 
’ Lucy that ex-Sergeant Major Cass had 
ported. Prosper asked permission that 
€ excellent Cass should stand by in the 


tchen. Mrs. Merlehurst seemed glad to 
ve it, 
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“Oh, of course, yes,” she said with a 
little start from reverie; “as long as he 
likes. I am glad he is there.” 

Slowly the painted sky, westward of the 
house, lost its deep fires, and the gray 
shadows, forerunners of the night, joined 
hands in the corners of the garden. 

“I think we ought to go in now—the 
dew,” said Mrs. Merlehurst, with careful 
casualness. 

It was just as they entered that some- 
body called from the gate. 

“Why, mother, it’s Nora!’ Marjorie 
hurried down to meet her. 

It appeared that Mrs. Oxton was in search 
of hospitality; she wanted to know if she 
could stay the night. Her nerves had been 
jumpy all day, she claimed, and as Fred 
purposed sitting up that night with an ail- 
ing horse—‘‘Fred isn’t happy unless he 
feels the pulses of all the duke’s horses every 
half hour’”’—she thought she would like a 
little change. She was welcomed and made 
much of. 

Marjorie May and she were busy at the 
piano when Prosper went out to see Cass, 
and it was Mrs. Merlehurst who received 
him at the French window when, after a 
few pacings across the lawn with the ex- 
dragoon, he came back to the house. Her 
face was pale in the twilight. 

“You think we do not notice, Prosper, 
but you are wrong,” she said quietly. ‘I 
have been watching you and thinking. It 
is your doing that Nora has come to keep 
us company tonight, isn’t it—because of 
our nerves?” 

“Yes, of course,” agréed Prosper airily. 
“T wanted that. Nora will be company for 
you inside; and outside, Cass will be about 
around the house all night. It’s all unneces- 
sary, but I know what nerves are, little 
mother. Be sure that you and Marjorie 
could not sleep more safely if you were 
guarded by a regiment.”’ 

He laughed softly, reassuringly. 

“Nerves—all nerves,” he said. She 
laughed a little, too, but her “Thank you, 
Prosper,’’ was grateful. 

Then they went in, and a few moments 
later Prosper left—‘‘to meet a man he ex- 
pected.”’ 

But the man he met was Detective- 
Inspector Garrishe, whom he found await- 
ing him with a gas mask in one hand and 
another hanging at his chest, by the path 
to the pyramid. 

“Good,”’ said Prosper, and slipped the 
loop of the satchel over his head. ‘‘We 
probably won’t need these, but it’s as well 
to be prepared.” 

He stared at the sky over Kern. 

“‘There’s going to be a moon tonight,” he 
said, and carefully examined the big blue 
automatic pistol which Garrishe had given 
him with the mask. 

“All right? Good! Forward, inspec- 
tor—the path to Kern—and promotion!” 
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- THE still shadows of the yew hedge 
nearest the pyramid Prosper halted. 

“There is plenty of time,’’ he said quietly; 
“and in any case, it’s almost certain that 
the killer won’t go underground after the 
gold tonight.” . 

“Then. what’s the idea of our waiting 
here?’’ demanded Garrishe. 

“To receive and protect—if he comes, as 
I believe he may—Lord Kern.” 

“Protect him? Who from? This killer?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“But why should he kill Lord Kern?” 
demanded the detective. 

Prosper explained. 

“Tt might give him a little more time to 
get at the gold. If he killed Kern tonight, 
and concealed him, Miss Merlehurst would 
not instantly take possession. There would 
be certain legal formalities—delays, and 
pesnicht use that time for a raid on the 
go ae 

“But it’s being watched. We could 
watch it—six of us, more if necessary— 
every minute of the day!” 

Prosper laughed dryly. 

“Do you think that would matter to the 
killer? He could still make another raid. 
I'll explain that later—no, it will éxplain 
itself. Put up with me for another hour or 
so, Garrishe. After that you’ll be in the 
spotlight.” 

Reluctantly Garrishe let it go at that. 

“Right,” said Prosper, and thought for a 
moment. 

The distance-thinned wail of a locomotive 
whistle came faintly across the night as 
they waited, and Prosper spoke again: 

“That’s the last train coming in. I'll 
meet it. Kern may be on it, and there’s 
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nothing like taking time by the forelock. I 
might stop him from coming here at all 
tonight. After all, that would make it 
plain sailing for us.’’ 

It sounded like a man talking to himself. 

“Will you hang on here for a little, 
Garrishe? I won’t be long,” suggested 
Prosper. “Keep close about the pyramid 
and Just watch and listen. Don’t mix into 
anything until I get back. You may make 
a mistake. I shan’t be long.” 

“But the gold, man!” 

“Never mind the gold. If the killer’s out 
tonight he’s out for something more de- 
structible than gold,” said Prosper, and 
was gone. 

Garrishe stared into the dense shadows 
about the pyramid, grumbling under his 
breath, until it occurred to him that, after 
all, he was the man who should have been 
in control, not Prosper. It was simply 
because Prosper had succeeded where he, 
Garrishe, had failed that Prosper was in 
charge. 

Like the hard-headed man he was, he 
thrust away his pique and concentrated on 
hiswork. That was less easy than it seemed, 
for even though it was no more than to 
focus his senses of hearing and of sight on 
the darkness, he presently became conscious 
of distractions. An owl in the woods be- 
hind began to hoot persistently and—it 
seemed to Garrishe, more accustomed to 
town work—weirdly. Presently it floated 
soundlessly down to alight at the apex of 
the pyramid and there discontinued its 
eerie vociferations. 

Something ran swiftly past his feet— 
some small nocturnal hunter, a stoat or a 
weasel—startling him abominably for a 
moment. He swore under his breath and 
waited. He heard the locomotive pull out 
from the station and wondered if Kern had 
come. 

A little wind wandered out of the night 
and began to play softly among the tree 
tops with a low sound like small waves 
crawling wearily on a sandy beach. 

The detective’s mind coiled about Lord 
Kern. 

“After all, it’s not so important as it 
looks. Even if he arrived a day or two 
late, Miss Merlehurst couldn’t pin him to 
his gift for a few hours,” he mused. ‘‘She 
could, I suppose, but she wouldn’t. It 
would be a bit too thick. Not that it 
wouldn’t serve him right. I’m fed up with 
these eccentric swells—fed—Kern, this 
Duke of Devizes, this broken-down cavalry 
major—fed up 

He checked suddenly, straining his eyes 
into the dark—tense, alert, listening. But it 
was nothing close at hand that he heard; 
only the faint rush of a passing motor some 
distance away. Then the church clock 
struck once. 

“Half past nine. I could have been to 
the station and back twice over,”’ said the 
detective to himself. 

Slowly the darkness paled a little as the 
moon climbed, precariously it seemed, to 
the topmost branches of the great.elm trees 
about the castle, and suddenly an owl at 
the apex of the pyramid hooted again, 
rose and fanned itself away toward the 
woods. 

Then a footstep sounded faintly on the 


far side of the garden—that of a man* 


wearing light leather-soled boots, without 
rubbers—and Garrishe stiffened, craning 
forward. Someone was approaching the 
pyramid. Garrishe believed that it was 
neither Prosper returning nor the killer 
prowling, for these moved silently. He 
waited. : . 

The sound of footsteps drew nearer. 
Whoever it was that was approaching made 
no effort at all to conceal his coming, and 
he came confidently, like one who knew 
well his way. 

Then Garrishe saw him—a shadowy form 
that came up under the pyramid and halted 
within a few yards of the detective. The 
newcomer seemed to be peering up at the 
pyramid. 

A second later a powerful torch shot a 
white shaft of light upon the gray flank of 
the leaden thing, and a deep voice spoke, 
reading aloud: 

«They that make a graven image are all 
of them vanity; and their delectable things 
shall not profit.””’ 

There was a second’s silence. Then the 
voice continued “ shall not profit those 
that bow down and worship only. But -——’”’ 

The light went out and Garrishe heard 
him draw a deep breath, almost like a sigh. 
The church clock struck ten as the man 
turned away. ’ 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“Ten o'clock,” the detective heard him 
cy to himself. “It’s late to call at Ma- 
‘ssholme; but she would understand, and 
sat was never an early household. And 
‘od knows, I would like to see her again. 
‘en years—ten years. If only to explain 
sat their disappointment shall not be so 
veat as it may seem ——”’ 

Garrishe knew then that this was Lord 
ern. He remembered the sound of the 
otor and guessed that it was by car the 
jilder of the pyramid had come. 

“Why couldn’t he go to the Kern Arms 
1d do his inspecting and calling like a sane 
an at a sane time in the morning?”’ mut- 

red Garrishe. 

He hesitated a moment, considering irri- 
bly whether to follow Kern or remain at 
s post. He remembered that Prosper had 
did that their object in waiting in the 
inken garden tonight was chiefly to guard 
ord Kern, not to capture the killer, whose 
king apparently was to be achieved else- 
here. The detective decided to follow 
‘ern, who, already a vague shadow, was 
‘oving toward the yew-hedge exit leading 
to the footpath that wound away to 
{avisholme. ‘ 

“Knows his way, evidently,’ 
arrishe, and moved to follow. 
But he checked himself, for even as he 
woved another figure had come, ghost- 
lent, out from the gloom under the pyra- 
iid, following Lord Kern. 

Garrishe started—the killer! His hand 
ashed out from his pocket, gripping the 
atomatic. But he steadied himself as he 
palized that the second figure was that of 
rosper Fair. And it was during this pause 
at, soundless as a tracking beast of prey, 
et another shadow stole out from behind 
ae pyramid, silent and swift on the heels 
ff Prosper. 

_Garrishe hesitated no more. He moved 
uickly along on the trail of the third man, 
is pistol ready in one hand, a torch in the 
ther. And now there were three men mov- 
ig before him along the path to Mavis- 
olme; and Garrishe knew that the first of 
‘nese was Lord Kern and that the second 

‘Prosper Fair, and he believed that the 
ird was the killer. He realized the danger 
bp Prosper, and even as he reached the yew- 
edge exit his lips opened to shout a warn- 
g to Prosper. 

But the cry died away, unuttered, as a 
dden blaze of light poured down the path- 
ay toward him and a, low but distinct 
allenge shot out from the second man— 
osper’s voice. 

“Halt, you! Don’t move a finger!” 
Somebody laughed softly—a familiar 
und. It was the third man. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Fair?” he said in a 
w voice. “I thought I was on the track 
the killer.” 

It was Barisford’s voice. Garrishe was 
ware of a surge of relief as he hurried up 
o them. 

_“T’m sorry if I startled you,” said Baris- 
prd. “The fact is I couldn’t settle down 
ndoors—nerves, I suppose—all Kern folk 
re suffering from nerves just now—and I 
lecided to prowl down to the pyramid to 
ee how you and Garrishe were getting on. 
saw two figures—one following the other — 
und that looked intriguing enough to follow 
tp. I didn’t think you were one of them— 
\ad a fixed idea you would be in the castle, 
wr under it, near the gold.” 

_ He turned, as Garrishe came up, and his 
‘yes widened. 

_.“Why, Garrishe! Then who’s that man 
n front—the man you were following, 
fair?” 

“Lord Kern!” snapped Garrishe. “I 
leard him talking to himself at the pyra- 
nid. He’s going to Mavisholme. I think 
ve’d better follow him. He sounded a bit 
odd to me.” 
| “Odd!” Barisford’s voice was anxious. 
‘Then, in God’s name, let’s get on to the 
louse. We can’t allow him to scare them.” 
Prosper was certainly no less eager, and 
hey pushed on after Kern. But he must 
lave known the path as well if not better 
han they, for their next sight of him was 
is he stepped into the zone of light before 
‘he French window opening onto the Ma- 
nisholme veranda. Even as he did so a man 
‘an round a corner onto the veranda with a 
ioarse command to halt. But he was too 
ate—as was Prosper, springing onto the 
veranda at the same instant. 

Mrs. Merlehurst had come to the window 
ind was looking out. She recognized Kern 
tt once, but had no time to speak before 
he others were facing her. She stepped 
oack and Nora Oxton came to her side. 


muttered 


te 
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_It was, after all, Prosper who spoke first, 
his eyes searching the room for Marjorie 
May. But she was not there. 

“Don’t be startled; nothing serious has 
happened. Only—as you see—Lord Kern 
has returned and we are acting as a sort of 
escort in case of accident,’’ he explained — 
“without his knowledge.” 

Mrs. Merlehurst smiled, her relief palpa- 
ble. She faced Kern and her fine eyes 
widened as she came up to him, offering 
her hand. 

“Tt is really you, Charles? Home again 
at last. I am glad to see you—to welcome 
you.” 

He took her hand with a sort of hunger. 

“Thank you, Rose. I wanted to hear 
someone say that. I feared there would be 
nobody who eared to say it, and I had no 
right to expect to hear it from you—or any- 
body else.”’ 

He was speaking nervously, in a deep, 
rather fine voice, and his eyes did not leave 
her face. It was as though they two were 
quite alone. 

“Time has alrhost stood still for you, 
Rose,” he said impulsively. ‘‘You are the 
same as you were ten years ago.” 

_ She was looking at him with a strange 
intentness. 

“You have changed extraordinarily,” 
she said in a curious, subdued voice, oddly 
fraught with a note that, to Prosper, seemed 
congratulatory. 

Lord Kern nodded. 

“TI believe—no, I know that I have 
changed. I have educated myself.’ His 
voice rose a little, touched with a kind of 
triumph. ‘I have changed greatly, and 

‘that was why I came back—came home 
again. You shall see.” 

Mrs. Merlehurst smiled faintly. 

“T have already seen that,” she said. 

Prosper, studying Kern’s lean, clean- 
shaven, worn face, his deeply seamed fore- 
head, thin lips and rather sunken, dark eyes 
judged that this man had known much 
suffering, endured much hardship. He, too, 
could believe that he had changed greatly 
from what he had been in the old days, for 
there was no sign in those deep eyes of the 
bitter, rapacious avarice for which he had 
been notorious; nor in the steady voice, 
the grave, controlled face, any hint of the 
extreme eccentricity which had notoriously 
been his chief weakness. 

It was the face of a very sane, serious- 
minded man with a well-balanced mind that 
Prosper studied in a mirror behind Mrs. 
Merlehurst. 

Then Kern seemed suddenly to become 
aware that he was not alone with the 
woman for whom his passion of old had 
been so overwhelming and had borne such 
tragic fruit. Mrs. Merlehurst introduced 
him to Nora Oxton. Then he half turned, 
facing the three men. Barisford he recog- 
nized instantly. 

“How are you, Raymond?” he said, 
offering his hand with that composure 
which in a certain class of Englishmen is so 
often mistaken for coldness. He smiled as 
he spoke. 

“The years have been kindly to you also. 
I hope Fortune has been as kind.” 

Barisford shook hands. 

“Thank you, Lord Kern. I have nothing 
to complain of,’”’ he said rather queerly. 

““We, too, must talk over many things 
presently, Raymond. I seem to remember 
that I was a heavy burden to you in the 
old days.” 

The deep eyes rested on Prosper, and 
Kern’s brows knitted unconsciously like 
those of one trying to recall an old memory. 
Mrs. Merlehurst introduced them. 

“Prosper—Fair!”’ 

Kern’s dark eyes brightened as he re- 
peated the name and Prosper saw that the 
memory had homed. His likeness to his 
father had not infrequently been a little 
awkward. He made haste to amplify the 
introduction. 

“Prosper Fair—just a wandering painter 
in oils, Lord Kern,’ he explained very 
clearly. 

Kern seemed to understand. 

“A noble, but often an ungrateful pro- 
fession, Mr. Fair,” he said. 

His glance moved on to Garrishe, who 
introduced himself. For Garrishe was there 
on business and was not the man to dis- 
guise the fact. 

“And I am Detective-Inspector Garrishe, 
of Scotland Yard, my lord.” 

“Ah! I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, inspector,” said Lord Kern, paused a 
moment; then added, ‘And I trust ear- 
nestly that I shall soon improve it, for I 
have heard of strange doings here at Kern.” 
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“T agree,” replied Garrishe crisply. “We 
believe that there is a great deal of in- 
formation bearing on the recent happenings 
at Kern Castle which your lordship will be 
willing, as a matter of public duty, to 
give us.” 

_ His tone was curt, with a sort of official 
civility. The detective knew what he was 
after and where he stood now. All Scotland 
Yard spoke in his voice. His eyes were keen 
and cold and his tone hard and precise. He 
was a very different man from that rather 
befogged and anxious person, hanging onto 
Prosper for clews. 

He had a fine clew now, and he proposed 
to let the sentimental greetings wait until 
after business was over. 

“T am here investigating the murders of 
two people— Mr. Larry Calhoun and an un- 
known woman, generally spoken of as the 
lady with the emeralds, and the suicide 
of ’’—he had the grace to give a queer, curt, 
deprecatory movement of his head to Mrs. 
Merlehurst as he rapped it out—‘‘the sui- 
cide of Major Geoffrey Merlehurst, late of 
the Dragoon Guards. The murders took 
place near the Pyramid of Lead in the 
sunken garden of Kern, the suicide in Kern 
Lake, my lord. I am sorry to appear to 
intrude these a 

He broke off suddenly, for Lord Kern 
had stepped back a pace, staring; horrified, 
motioning him to silence. 

“Calhoun—a woman with emeralds— 
Merlehurst!” he said brokenly. 

He sat down, covering his face with his 
hands. 

“All through the folly of one misguided 
man,’ they heard him whisper. 

But he récovered himself almost instantly 
and raised a white face, set and firm, to 
them. 

“T am sorry to press for some sort of 
guidance, my lord, but even as I—we— 
stand here talking the mass of gold con- 
cealed in the pyramid by your lordship is 
there unguarded, unwatched, and the way 
to it is clear for the murderer,” Garrishe 
went on jarringly, insistently. 

A slow flush flowed darkly over the pale 
face of Kern. 

“The gold, yes, the gold!” he said. 
“Tow bitterly I have repented of that folly 
in recent years—a thousand times—that 
madness! It was the gold that drew me 
home, like a great magnet.” 

His eyes were those of a man in torment. 
Prosper yielded to a deep intuition that the 
man deserved to be freed of these keen 
thumbscrews of pain which too obviously 
the detective, working grimly on ruthless 
but well-accustomed lines, was so inexor- 
ably tightening, and he spoke—in an en- 
tirely new voice, chill, distinct and authori- 
tative. 

“That will do, Garrishe!’”’ he said 
sharply. ‘‘You exceed your rights. Lord 
Kern is suffering. There is nothing in the 
law or custom of this country which gives 
you the right to torment this man at this 
hour—newly arrived home, tired, a stranger 
in his own place, sorrowful.” 

“T’ve got my duty ” began the de- 
tective harshly. 

“Your duty is to be silent, Garrishe.’’ 

The grim and burly man from Scotland 
Yard was wrong—and knew it. He was 
silent. 

Lord Kern stood up, his face livid. 
Again he had mastered himself. 

“But if murder has been done, [ —— 

Him, too, Prosper checked. 

“Permit me, Lord Kern!’ His hand 
flashed to his pocket. “I will name the 
murderer at once!’’ he rapped. 

But he did not, for even as he spoke the 
door of the room swung open silently and 
a little slender figure came in, moving 
slowly, staring straight’ before her. 

It was Marjorie May—Marjorie May, 
wide-eyed, with her gleaming hair un- 
bound, flowing about her shoulders, clad in 
no more than a long white nightdress, and 
barefooted. Her face was faintly flushed, 
her red lips parted, and her hands were a 
little raised before her as though she guarded 
herself from some unseen but suspected 
menace—or some ugly sight. She was fast 
asleep; but her blue eyes, save for a cer- 
tain wide fixedness, an unusual blankness, 
were wide open. The excitement of that 
day had had its effect. She had gone to bed 
early to please her mother, but she had 
arisen from it again. She was speaking low 
but distinctly, and a note of fear was in her 
voice. 

Her mother made a lamentable gesture, 
mutely imploring them to be silent. They 
stood, watching her. Prosper’s heart. was 
racing, and he heard Barisford, with him, a 
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little behind the others, draw a long, long 
breath, like an interminable sigh. 

The girl’s voice rose, thinner than usual, 
with a strange, tingling, singing sweetness, 
like the ring of a thin wineglass, and her 
eyes were fixed on something beyond them. 

“They are all afraid to be in the garden, 
the sunken garden, but I am not afraid to 
be in a garden that will some day be my 
own. Dear place of dreams. Mother dar- 
ling, don’t ever be afraid of the gray pyra- 
mid; it means something. I can’t tell 
you—lI just know, my dear—unhappy for 
a little while—nothing—I have seen them— 
coiled—basking in the sunshine. They 
won’t hurt you. They wind away when you 
come.” ! 

They watched her, spellbound; she was 
talking as people dream. Her wide eyes 
were fixed on the open French window as 
though she yearned to go to it and pass out 
into the night, but was conscious of some 
unseen barrier. And yet she talked as 
though she were in the garden, as though 
she were in two different places at the same 
time—even as people dream. 

“T like to see the pyramid in the moon- 
light—birds alight—even the owls at 
night—floating—never any harm. 

What is that?” 

She recoiled sharply and her exquisite 
face blanched. 

“Someone coming! Keep still—he will 
not see—he will not hurt you—control 
yourself—control yourself, Marjorie. But 
héissonear. Sh-h-h! Heis carrying some- 
thing—nursing in his arms—sh-h-h—dan- 
gling—like a dead man. Why, it is Mr. 
Barisford carrying—a dead man in the 
moonlight—only Mr. Barisford. Therenow, 
he is gone—into the shadows—o-oh!”’ 

She ceased, sighing. And it seemed to 
Prosper that only then did the long, sighing 
inhalation of Barisford’s breath cease. They 
were all craning to the girl. 

“Oh, don’t wake her, don’t startle her!’ 
breathed Mrs. Merlehurst. 

But Prosper leaned across close to Baris- 
ford, whispering thinly at his shoulder. 

““Man, did you hear? Did you hear?” 

He was desperately excited, fighting 
against it. His fingers closed on Barisford’s 
arm. They moved back a pace stiffly. 

“Did you hear, I say? Barisford, I 
guessed it next morning. You left a shoe 
track by the yew hedge that night—be- 
hind her. I matched it with your shoe next 
morning.” 

Barisford’s eyes were on Marjorie May, 
yearning, renouncing, tragic. The others 
were still intent on the little sleepwalker, 
for suddenly she had begun to weep softly. 
Barisford tore his eyes from the girl and 
faced Prosper. 

“You, too, know!”’ he said drearily. 

“From the morning after she came to 
the garden. It was you who lurked in the 
shadows behind her that night with the 
body of the Iron-Gray Man in your arms— 
en route for the lake, Barisford—escaped 
through the yew gap, threw Merlehurst— 
her own father; my God, the tragedy of 
it!—into the bushes a little off the path- 
way and came back calling ‘Marjorie! Oh, 
Marjorie!’ It was so welcome—you com- 
ing, calling. But, Barisford, I have a 
hundred proofs and 

Whispering there, they were like men in 
a nightmare. 

“‘Garrishe will understand in a few sec- 
onds. Do you want to have all these 
people—friends—hounded through a sen- 
sational trial with only one possible finish?” 

Barisford stepped out onto the veranda. 
In his open palm were four little white 
tablets. 

His hand moved swiftly to his mouth 
as Garrishe came to the French window. 
In the darkness just beyond them Cass 
stood rigid as a sergeant major. 

“Barisford!’’ rapped Garrishe. 

“Here’s your murderer, Garrishe!” said 
Prosper softly, and pointed at the lax body 
on the veranda. He was quite mad, you 
know. Cass!”’ 

“e Sir!’”’ 


“Help Inspector eels as aiwelll as you 


“Very good, sir.’ 

His nerves quivering, Prosper stepped in 
through the French window, closed it and 
unobtrusively drew the curtain. Neither 
Marjorie May, her mother, nor Nora Oxton 
was in the room now. Lord Kern stared up 
at him. 

“‘She woke up, that child, and they have 
taken her back to her room,’ he said. 
“Where is Raymond Barisford?’’ 

“He has killed himself. It was he who 
committed the murders at the pyramid,” 
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explained Prosper. ‘‘He was accursed— 
with a queer streak.” 

Lord Kern nodded. 

“T know. Aren’t we all? I know I was; 
but, God helping me, I have outlived it. 
More fortunate than Raymond. Yet it was 
my fault at the beginning.” 

Vainly Prosper shook his head. 

“Don’t blame yourself, Lord Kern. It 
goes farther back than that. What’s bred 
in the bone ——”’ 

Kern finished it. 

ff comes out in the blood, yes; and 
if one can’t conquer it, what hope is there?”’ 

The door opened and Nora Oxton came 
in. Lord Kern rose to meet her. 

“Ts all well?” he asked. 

Nora smiled. 

“Sound asleep in her mother’s bed,” she 
explained. 

Prosper accompanied him to the Kern 
Arms, at which he had engaged rooms. 
During the walk Lord Kern asked many 
questions about the tragedies so recently 
enacted in the sunken garden, and espe- 
cially the part played in them by his former 
secretary. 

“Barisford was accursed with a secret 
taint of criminal madness, but in all other 
respects a white man,” Fair explained. “It 
killed him in the end, your Pyramid of 
Lead. I chanced to discover a few minor 
commissions and omissions on the part of 
the killer which convinced me that he was 
Barisford—a lucky shoe print; the fact 
that the only person safe in the garden was 
the girl with whom Barisford was in love, 
and who might some day possess the gold; 
the discovery that Barisford habitually 
searched my tent; that he was absent with 
a swollen neck when I was incapacitated 
with a bruised stomach; and the fact that 
Mrs. Merlehurst had not seen Barisford on 
a night that Marjorie May walked in her 
sleep and that thus he could not have 
known she had left her home, though he 
said he was searching for her; a few little 
things like that, including a small burglary 
at his house on a night he thought he was 
blinding everyone by taking his turn at 
watching the gold—when I succeeded in 
reading the book—a curious, rather sadden- 
ing confession in diary form—of which he 
spoke tonight—almost his last words. He 
was an underpaid private secretary, and his 
courage failed him when his latent criminal 
taint whispered that it was not necessary to 
be poor all his life. He, too, knew of or 
guessed at the secret—something in your 
papers concerning the building of the pyra- 
mid suggested it, no doubt. He inherited a 
little money and lived on that while he 
worked so long and patiently to win the 
gold you melted and poured into the cylin- 
der—worked so desperately that he arrived 
at a frame of mind in which he preferred to 
kill with swift poison gas rather than to let 
any other raider win the gold.” 

Prosper broke off suddenly, then added 
gravely, “‘Your idol had power to cause a 
great deal of misery, Lord Kern, securely 
though you buried it.”” For a moment 
there was silence. Then Prosper added, 
“And I believe you know why, even as I 
believe I have somehow managed to learn 
why.” 

Kern spoke. 

“Yes, I know now. That was what I 
meant when I said tonight that I had edu- 
cated myself.” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking. 
Then, with gravity he said, ‘‘I have been 
long, overlong, in learning a truth that 
everyone knows and few realize—that 
money needs to be managed and not mis- 
used. The root of all evil is mismanaged 
money, not just money because it is money. 
I suppose certain men—a very few—pos- 
sess the essential meaning of that rather 
unimposing little phrase from their early 
youth. My apology is that I did not, and 
it was given to me to possess a very great 
deal of money. I hoarded it, treasured it, 
watched it grow big—and idle. I turned it 
into certain yellow stuff, very beautiful to 
me—gold, gold—and it failed me. It could 
buy me everything except the thing I 
wanted—I only wanted love. So I flew to 
ee other extreme—embraced another fal- 
acy. 

“T abandoned it. 


I cased it in iron and 


stone and lead. It was just the fancy of a 
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man, half mad, to lock it in cold iron, bing, 
it about with solid stone, sheathe it alin 
the dead metal, lead. 

“Yet even so, its force, something, tit 
through all and brought to their deaths 
even as you have said, certain unhappy 
folk. Gold—treasure—is not to be buried, 
It is not buriable. Bury it as deeply ag you 
will, it is dug again. 

“Man dreams of gold—the socialist, the 
capitalist and all men between these. ny 
dream gold because they can no more 
it than the sun can help rising in gold. Fo 
gold getting is creating, and that is 
truth as I have learned it painfully he 
great suffering. I have talked with _ten 
thousand men—and ten thousand ag 
and the deep thought of their deepest h 
is of gold. Because they call it gold. But 
they would be nearer the truth if the 
called it creation. What man troubles to 
plant wheat in a wilderness in order to g 
a surplus of wheat grains for toys? 


bread?”’ 

He stopped abruptly. > || 

“No more, I have stated the thing as ]) 
see it now, not as I saw it of old. I have 
learned many things. And I have 
home again to unlock my gold, to unde 
it, to irrigate dry channels, barren soi 
lubricate stiff wheels, and, as well as I 
to endeavor to create fruitfulness when, 
now is sterility.” 

He looked at Prosper, his eyes weary, el 
not without a promise of hope. 

“‘T grieve for those dead people,”’ x i 
tinued. “If it were possible I would reston 
to them their lives at the cost of my own 
That is the truth, though I suppose fey 
would believe it. I was mad once, now ian 
sane.’ 

Prosper, touched, spoke quietly. $! 

“T think that there is not one of - 
concerned in the affair of the Kern p 
who, like you, will not be well content tale 
this night close like a closed door on thi 
past and the morning break like an openin 
gate on anew future, a fresh start. ou 
maze of mistakes mankind painfully ¥ 
knowledge. I believe it is the use to 
he puts his knowledge that blots out an 
justifies his errors, just as it is the uses ti 
which he puts his gold that justify hi 
possession of it.”’ 

They had by this time reached the Ken 
Arms. r 

Fair held out his hand. os 

“Good night,” he said. “You woul 
well to inaugurate your return home 
pretty determined effort to get back am 
of the sleep of which you have denied your 
self, or been denied, recently.’’ 

“T propose to do that,’’ Kern agree 
quietly, and so Prosper left him. 7 

A small whitish object sitting in | 
porch greeted him as friends greet ¥ 
have been separated for many long ani 
weary months—Plutus, the carnivore, let 
in the porch half an hour before—and s_ 
they went off to Mavisholme through th) 
moonlight, conversing together at leisure 
like two who have done a good day’s 
fae a fair day’s pay and were wholly awat 
of it. 

‘‘ And now, hound of my heart, we ot i 
Mavisholme, having settled this matter ¢ 
the Kern mystery,” said Prosper. “Ther 
in that house, we will abide for a litth 
basking in the rays of Marjorie May. W 
shall encourage, with our presence, th ; 
pending demolition of the pyramid and th| 
beginning of the restoration of Kern; an| 
by way of diversion, we will at times far! 
forth to the downs with Marjorie May an | 
exhort the horses to gallop very furious! | 
and fast for the credit of Mr. and Mr: ; 
Oxton—and Mark. Then, after a little, w i 
will abandon our alias—as Garrishe migk 
put it—and take Marjorie May home t 
Deerhurst.”’ 

He halted at the gate, locking along th 
deserted road. Somehow, it was lonely i 
the cold moonlight. =|. 

“Behold, Plutus,’’ Prosper went — o 
dreamily, “the spirit of prophecy move 
within me. I say to you now it is writte ' 

i 


in the stars that Marjorie May will es 
duchess whom we shall never cease to g 
ify. It is so written, I say, in the ie 
that one over there. No, no, not that oni 
Plutus; that’s Sirius, the Dog Star—yot) 
star, maybe. But the one of which I spea) 
is called Venus.” 

He laughed, opened the gate, and, wall 
ing on the soft turf for sake of the sleepel 
within, went quietly toward the nousi 
Plutus flickering, as quietly, after hist f 


(THE END) 


d the night, Mrs. Pring took the occa- 
‘ito introduce him to Grace Taber and 
| Rotch, with whom she shared one 


he 

yen Taber greeted him with a quiet 
| and a faint smile in which he thought 
e oreeived unhappiness; but Julie pressed 
jsand and said cordially, “It must be 
olerful to live up here in such a beauti- 
jlountry all the time, Mr. Coxon. Don’t 
oifind it so?”’ 

Well, it’s what I’m used to.”’ 
8ut don’t you ever get lost? It seems 
» mense. Do you really know your way 
rend?” 

‘Jame as you do around your home,”’ he 
ssred her good-humoredly. 

-* think that’s marvelous,”’ she insisted. 
Ferything up here just looks the same to 
1e Nothing but woods. Will we see a 
e, do you think?” 

e smiled in faint amusement. 

* expect we can find you one,”’ he said. 
sae went toward the cabin where the 
ic were lodged, he decided that in spite of 
emanner, Mrs. Rotch was a singularly 
»-headed young woman, ‘Take her in 
0 canoe, nobody else around; she’s 
rly right sensible,’’ he told himself. 

‘ing showed him where to stow the stuff 
) \e other cabin, and he shook hands with 
yother men in the party. Wardle shook 
is:and and clapped him on the shoulder 
a called him ‘fold man.”” Doctor Moal, 
tm Pring addressed as Chet, acknowl- 
id the introduction with a nod and a 
<i, and Coxon faintly approved his poise 
n manner. 
oteh was more effusive in his greeting. 
«produced a flask and urged Coxon to 
uple it, sought to override the guide’s re- 
ul, insisted that the contents were worth 
jal. Pring had to interfere. 

Coxon’s a teetotaler, Bert,’’ he told 
ich. “He hasn’t touched a drop since 
ruibition.” 

otch looked at Coxon in surprise. 

‘That so?” heasked. ‘What'd you stop 
It looked like a good time,’’ Coxon re- 
ii mildly; and though Rotch laughed, 
as with a reservation, as though he felt 
semned to an unwilling respect. But 
idle suffered from no such inhibition. 
-That’s a hot one,” he exclaimed in his 
il, jovial tones. ‘‘That’s some little fairy 
1.’ He clapped Coxon on the shoulder 
gn. “Bet you freeze a keg or two of hard 
Kr every winter. Come now, isn’t that 
)’ Coxon not replying, he appealed to 
others for confirmation. ‘‘How about 
Does he look like that kind of a blamed 
\? Task you!” 

\oteh said good-naturedly, “Don’t ar- 
uwith him, Bill. The less he drinks, the 
k there’ll be for us.” 


ring touched Coxon’s arm and stepped 
Lof-doors, glancing upward, where night 
\ked the gray and overcast sky. 

I heard someone say you looked for 
ww,” he remarked. 

Tes apt to snow,”’ Coxon agreed. 

That will give us some tracking, will it 
0? 


Unless we get too much of it,’’ the other 
gested. 

‘It’s rather early for that, is it not?” _ 
Yes; but you can’t tell. It looked like 
ight snow quite a lot.” 

I enjoy a storm up here,’’ Pring said 
singly. ‘The woods are never so lovely 
‘vhen they are covered with snow.” 

. woman appeared on the hotel veranda 
|_vigorously rang a bell. 

‘There’s supper,” Coxon commented, 
| moved away toward the hotel, while 
ng returned to his guests within the 
in. 

he guide was eating at a long table with 

tT woodsmen when the newcomers en- 

d the dining room. They immediately 
imanded the covert attention of every- 
' in the room. Their conversation, 
fectly audible to Coxon and his compan- 
3, gave evidence that they were old and 
iiliar friends. Wardle talked more loudly 
n the others, though there was perhaps 
ter reason for him to moderate his tones. 
on thought he appeared to be one of 

men who feel it their duty to enliven 

* gathering in which they find them- 

es. He was a habitual buffoon; and if 

Jests were sometimes broad, the others 
‘ned to expect nothing else from him. 
; —_ Was apparent an undercurrent of 


ste; and once or twice Coxon thought 
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Wardle himself was not so sure of his wel- 
come as he seemed to be. The other men 
were more silent, permitting him to monop- 
olize the conversation. Rotch, relaxed'‘in 
his chair, with his eyes upon the fork with 
which his fingers toyed, grinned in humor- 
less fashion as he listened. Pring wore a 
sober surface cordiality, while Doctor Moal 
silently devoted himself to the victuals set 
before him, and even when Wardle’s re- 
marks were addressed to him personally, 
avoided a reply. Mrs. Pring and Grace 
Taber and Wardle sustained the conversa- 
tion. Coxon thought the party, save for 
Wardle’s presence, a well-assorted one. 

After supper Pring stopped in the smoky 
lobby of the hotel and he and Coxon played 
four-handed cribbage with two guides, win- 
ning handily. When Pring decided he 
would go to bed Coxon walked with him to 
his cabin. There they found Rotch and 
Mrs. Pring playing bridge as partners 
against Doctor Moal and Mrs. Rotch; and 
until the rubber should be finished, Pring 
stayed outside with Coxon, considering 
plans for the following day. The voices of 
those inside came out to them and they 
heard Wardle’s name mentioned. 

Coxon said, with that freedom which old 
acquaintance justified, “‘Mr. Wardle don’t 
seem like the kind that comes up here.” 
Pring smiled. 

“Bill is a curious fellow,” he explained. 
“He’s a stockbroker; but he inherited 
money, and spends most of his time enjoy- 
ing it. Most people feel like kicking him, 
but he seems to take it for granted that you 
like him and enjoy his humor. He isa hard 
man to snub.” 

“Mr. Rotch don’t feel the way you do 
about him,’’ Coxon suggested, and Pring 
smiled. 

“They are old friends,”’ he replied. “But 
it just happens that Bill lost some money. 
for Rotch. Wardle knows less about the 
stock market than I do, but he is always 
ready to give advice, and Rotch was foolish 
enough to follow it. Having done so, he 
blames Wardle instead of blaming himself.’’ 

The rubber ended and the players came 
out, the two women turning toward their 
cabin next door. 

Doctor Moal asked quietly, ‘‘Where’s 
Wardle?”’ 

“We haven’t seen him,” Pring replied. 
“Did he go out?’’ The doctor hesitated. 

“He and Grace started for a little walk 
after dinner,”’ he said at last. ‘‘We sup- 
posed they were with you.” 

Wardle’s voice came to them, from a 
point so near at hand they were startled. 

“Here we are,” he called loudly. “‘Who’s 
paging us?’’ He and his companion came 
into the light which shone out of the win- 
dow from a lamp within the cabin, and 
Coxon had a momentary impression that 
Miss Taber was pale and angry before she 
slipped past them and with a low word of 
good night disappeared into the other cabin. 
““We walked up the road a way,” Wardle 
explained jovially. “‘Thought we might 
come on a deer, but the only wild life we 
encountered was a skunk. Startled Grace 
a bit, I think.” 

Rotch said insolently, ““Shouldn’t think 
she’d mind, being with you.” 

Wardle laughed aloud. 

“Tally one!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘But I'll 
get you for that, Bert. The drinks are on 
me. I’ve a bottle of bourbon handy, right 
in the top of my grip. Come inside.” 

He and Rotch went into the cabin, and 
Coxon saw Doctor Moal and Pring ex- 
change glances. 

The doctor said in a low voice, “You 
can’t insult the man. He doesn’t know 
what you mean.” 

Pring made no comment, and Coxon said 
good night and left the two together on the 
wide boardwalk before the cabins. He him- 
self slept in the hotel, and as he finished his 
brief preparations for bed, his thoughts en- 
gaged themselves with the individuals in 
the curiously inharmonious group which 
would, from tomorrow, be in his charge. 
But for Wardle they would have been, he 
thought, sufficiently congenial; but the fat 
man’s presence quite obviously made for 
discord and irked them all. To Coxon’s sen- 
sibilities, always keenly attuned, the situa- 
tion seemed vaguely to threaten misfortune 
or disaster. He was conscious of a momen- 
tary reluctance and dread. Pring, for all 
his courteous restraint, evidently resented 
Wardle’s intrusion; and Rotch and Doctor 
Moal took no pains to hide their feeling 
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toward the fat man. Whatever the attitude 
of the others might be, the hostility of the 
three men made for friction and might well, 
in that close communion which their sur- 
roundings would enforce upon them all, 
lead to unpleasant incidents. 

_ Miss Taber was an element in the situa- 
tion with which Coxon already perceived it 
might be necessary to reckon. There could 
be no doubt that she had some reluctant 
and unhappy tenderness for the fat man; 
yet it seemed to Coxon this feeling was not 
reciprocal. Her expression when she and 
Wardle emerged into the light of the lamp 
was fixed vividly in his mind. 

It takes a very little discord to destroy 
the harmony of such a party as this one 
was to be. Coxon thought it was begun 
under the worst of auspices. 


WI 


| ag reached the camp at Curlew Pond 
in time for lunch next day. The journey 
had been made, first by motortruck across 
the height of land from lake to river; thence 
by motorboat upstream, and up a small 
tributary brook which was the outlet of the 
pond, and then up the length of the pond 
itself. The twenty-mile journey occupied 
some three hours’ time, and after leaving 
the landing on the river they saw no human 
being. The forest received them and en- 
gulfed them, shutting out the world. The 
reach of river which they traversed was 
dead water, black and still, the surface 
flecked by fallen leaves which had lost their 
brilliant coloring and were sodden and dull. 
Along the banks tall elms rose bare of foli- 
age, their skeletons like the frames of enor- 
mous lyres. The brook up which they 
passed to enter the lake was narrow and 
tortuous; and there had been moments 
when they could reach out and touch the 
low branches of the alders which cloaked 
either bank. 

Once Coxon checked the motorboat at 
Pring’s request to show them traces of an 
ancient beaver dam, long since abandoned; 
and he was able to point out sticks from 
which the bark had been stripped by bank 
beavers that still dwelt hereabouts. At 
times they seemed in a cul-de-sac, so abrupt 
were the windings of the brook ahead of 
them; and once or twice Coxon had to use 
his pole to fend them off or even to help 
them through water so shallow that their 
progress was impeded. The flow of water 
here was slight, since lake and river were 
at almost the same level. When they at 
length emerged into the open lake, it was to 
discover a group of rocky islets ahead of 
them; and on a shingly point at one side 
Coxon saw and pointed out a doe, so far 
away that he forbade their attempting the 
shot, since if the deer were wounded he 
would have to spend, in trailing it, time 
better occupied in going forward to camp, 
where Bruton would have luncheon ready. 

When the islands were left behind them, 
Pring discovered faint blue smoke rising 
from hidden chimneys where the camp lay 
far ahead; and as they drew closer the out- 
line of the main building became faintly 
visible through the cloaking trees. There 
were four tall spruces between it and the 
water, so that though the hardwood growth 
was bare of leaves, the camp was still shel- 
tered and concealed. Bullard and Newry 
were on the wharf and helped them land. 

This camp of Pring’s, which he had 
bought some years before, was a large and 
comfortable establishment. As a matter of 
preference rather than of economy, he had 
refused to put in an electric-light plant or 
running water, and the place was lighted by 
kerosene lamps and heated by fireplaces 
and by stoves, large or small, in the various 
rooms. But it was substantially built and 
weatherproof, and it was perfectly feasible 
to be comfortable here in the coldest sea- 
sons. Pring sometimes came in deep winter, 
traveling by snowshoe up the lake and 
across the height of land and through the 
forest. Coxon stayed here practically all 
the time; trapping in a conservative and 
thrifty fashion during the winter, careful 
not to exhaust the fur, covering only terri- 
tory which Pring either owned or leased 
from the paper companies which had 
bought and stripped this land some thirty 
years before and now held it for the sake of 
the growing spruce. 

There was a floating wharf which could 
be lifted and stored on the bank during the 
winter, and a boathouse built on rows of 
bowlders and secure against any ordinary 
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stress. From the wharf a broad gravel- 
and-sand walk led up to the verandas of 
the main camp. In the woods behind, at a 
distance of a hundred yards or so, a spring 
emerged from the gravel; and beside this 
spring there was a stout log cabin for the 
guides. An ice house stood near the lake 
shore in a near-by cove. The main camp 
itself was designed for comfort, whether in 
summer or winter. On either end, screened 
verandas extended from front to rear. The 
kitchen and pantries and a bedroom occu- 
pied the ground floor on the side away from 
the water. Facing the water there was a 
large living room, where the meals were 
also served; and at one end of this room, 
on either side of the stairs which led up- 
ward, two doors opened into smaller rooms. 
One Pring called the armory. In it were 
gun racks and cases and cabinets where 
fishing tackle in great variety and profusion 
was always kept in readiness. Pring had 
half a dozen fly rods which he treasured, as 
well as trolling gear and hand lines for ice 
fishing. In the gun racks there were two or 
three shotguns, a light twenty-eight gauge 
which Mrs. Pring sometimes used, and two 
twelves; and besides these there were rifles 
ranging froma 30-30 down toa.22-caliber for 
target shooting. This latter was equipped 
with a silencer, so that to fire it would not 
alarm the game in the neighborhood of the 
camp. There were also three or four light- 
caliber pistols, one single-shot and the 
others automatics. 

The other small room under the stairs 
was the library, well stocked with books 
calculated to suit every taste. Pring him- 
self preferred biography and history. Mrs. 
Pring, who had a voice of extraordinary 
beauty, with which she had done some pro- 
fessional work before her marriage, had a 
evhederable musical library. There was 
“an ja piano in the living room, but the 
diveulty of keeping this in tune almost 
precc:uded its use. The library shelves held 
amass of lighter reading and the room itself, 
though small, was comfortable and appeal- 
ing. A tiny stove heated it. Over its door 
hung a heavy curtain of deer hides sewed 
together in such a manner that only the 
furred sides were exposed. A similar hang- 
ing covered the gun-room door. It was 
possible, in either of these small rooms, to 
be secluded and alone. Each had French 
windows opening on the veranda outside; 
but in the library a high-backed couch was 
set against these windows, effectually 
blocking them. 

When Pring and his guests arrived this 
day, they found Bruton had luncheon ready 
to serve, the table laid in the living room; 
and they sat down at once. Bruton prided 
himself on being an exceptional woods cook, 
and Coxon had provided the ingredients 
necessary to give his abilities full play. 
Bullard had caught two large lake trout 
in the pond the evening before, and Bruton, 
having scalded these fish in such a manner 
that the oily outer skin was easily removed, 
had prepared trout steaks and broiled them. 
The long journey of the morning made 
them all hungry; their praises of the cook 
were extravagant. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Pring assigned her 
guests to their rooms. Wardle and Doctor 
Moal shared the large bedroom on the first 
floor, which opened directly into the living 
room and had also French windows which 
permitted access to the veranda on that 
side. Julie Rotch and her husband occu- 
pied quarters over the armory, and Grace 
Taber’s room adjoined theirs, its door 
facing the head of the stairs. Pring and 
Mrs. Pring were across the hall. The ap- 
propriate bags and luggage had already 
been bestowed in these rooms by the guides. 
Grace Taber and Mrs. Rotch donned 
knickerbockers, and Pring and Doctor Moal 
also assumed garments better suited to 
their surroundings; but Wardle and Rotch 
seemed satisfied to sit in the living room 
with a siphon and bottle on the table be- 
tween them. Coxon came to the door to 
see whether they were comfortable, and 
Julie demanded that he take her to find a 
deer. He smiled and promised to do so 
later in the afternoon. 

While Pring was in his room, changing 
his clothes, Carlotta took the opportunity 
for a word alone with him there. She 
knocked before entering, and at his sum- 
mons, opened the door and closed it behind 
her. Thus alone, it became immediately 
apparent that there was a restraint between 
them; a restraint which they concealed 
when others were about. 

She asked formally, “Do you find every- 
thing you need?” 

“Thank you, yes,” he replied. 


“Julie’s going after a deer with C 
He smiled. 
“Tf she gets one, she will be 
“The others are talking about br 
at least, Bill is.’’ . 
“Rotch and Grace will play with 
Pring commented. “I don’t think | 
cares for it.” 
“T’m afraid Bill is going to spoil 
more or less,”’ she suggested. “TI 
sorry we had to ask him.” eS 
He said politely, “It’s a matter of sr 
account.” She shook her head. ay 
“TI know you don’t like him,” ghe| 
sisted. ‘I should think he would see th; 
Her husband smiled dryly. I 
“The only way to make Bill War 
a thing like that is to kick him,” 
clared. “I’ve tried everything else 
“Grace wanted him to come,’ 
plained. 
“Grace?” he asked, in faint st 
“T thought she and Chet i 
“T’m hoping for that,’ Carl 
him. “‘They’re made for each other 
why I invited Grace. But she has 
mad idea about Bill.”’ / 
“What is it women discover i 
man?” he asked. She shook her f 
“‘He’s so sure of himself, perhap 
“T don’t think Bess ever r 
him,” Pring declared, thinking o 
ter. ‘Yet she married him and 
stick it out. Sometimes I’m the sar 
Sometimes I half like him.” j 
“A small party like this makes } 
cult,” she remarked. “Bert Rot 
ous with him about that stock bu 
He says the most insulting things; 
to be taunting Bill into resenting 
And he told me today that Chet had 
of that stock, too, on Bill’s advice.” 
“‘T didn’t know that,’’ Pring commen 
“Chet can’t afford to lose money in 
market.” 
“He did,’ Carlotta insisted. “He: 
tests Bill, you know. And he’s really 1) 
of Grace, I’m sure. That doesn’t help :, 
with her hanging on everything Bill sa ' 
Pring smiled. | 
‘“A merry party, is it not?’’ he remar | 
“‘T don’t think Bill cares anything | 
her.”’ ' 
Pring was bent over, lacing tall be: 
‘‘She’s a nice girl,’”’ he said. 
“‘Did you hear that terrible story he | 
at dinner last night?” 
“When Bill says anything, every | 
hears,” he replied. y | 
She moved restlessly about the roon| 
“We'll have to keep things going) 
smoothly as we can,” she said ae 
As he rose she came toward him andr 
mured, ‘‘I wish we were alone here, 
ren—just you and I. Like the first i: 
“Why?” he asked politely. | 
“‘T feel we need some time together, d! 
I feel you’re shutting me out.” ; 
He said good-naturedly, “‘ Where did } 
get that idea, Carlotta?” | 
She put her arm through his with a | 
ture faintly beseeching. ; 
“Your eyes are so hard when you loo) 
me. I can feel that you’re tired 4 
happy so many times, and I want to 
you and don’t know how.” | 
“‘T get tired when I am busy, of cour 
His tone was utterly matter of fact. — 
“You’re not frank with me,” she ur 
“Why do you say that?” j 
‘Oh, this business of Bill Wardle, fo! 
stance,’’ she replied. ‘I know how | 
hate him, Warren. I’ve seen you loo 
him, and sometimes I’ve been afraid y:’ 
strangle the man—when he speaks al! 
Bess.”’ 
His face became suffused with blood, | 
his voice was quiet. Bi 
“T do resent that,’’ he admitted. “7! 
is my sister, you know; and we have aly} 
been pretty close to each other. Theré 
certain sympathy between us. The jac 
makes sport of everything, though; 1 | 
pose he’s bound to make a joke of-| 
alee 
“T hated asking him. I’m so afraid | 
blame me.” 
He shook his head. 
“‘He made it impossible to refuse.” 
“But you defend him, to me,” she 
sisted. ‘‘That’s what I mean, Warre 
things like that. You keep so many th 
from me. I’ve never realized how r 
you hated him till this time, or I woul 
have let him come, even for Grace’s sa’ 
“Don’t worry about me,” he insis 
“T’m quite all right.’ 2 | 
So at last she gave over the attemp 
draw near him, and he left her and 
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When Uncle Sam uilds, 


it’s a permanent job 


When a nation houses its art treasures, it builds for permanence 


Nearly a million pounds of Ingot Iron 

were used in the Cristobal and Balboa 

coaling stations on the Panama Canal. 
Installed in 1916. 


A permanent memorial to Lincoln at 
Washington, D. C. Large quantities of 
Ingot Iron were used in its construction. 
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That is why the skylights that admit 
daylight to this beautiful building are 
framed-in Armco Ingot Iron. 

For none but the most durable of 
metals will last when exposed to driving 
rain and boiling sun, sleet and snow and 
gnawing fog—year in and year out. 


Ingot Iron is durable because it is the 
purest of commercial ferrous metal. 

The rapid rusting of ordinary iron 
and steel is due to certain rust-promot- 
ing elements in these metals. 

Where,~as in the case of Ingot Iron, 
these elements are reduced to a mere 
trace—1/6 of 1%—when considering 
the usual elements, silicon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, manganese, copper 
and the. gases, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen—corrosion is corre-. 
spondingly retarded. 

Ingot Iron will withstand the 
ravages of the weather for years 
after ordinary iron and steel have 
turned to rust. 
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FREER GALLERY OF ART 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architect: Chas. A. Platt, New York City 


Sheet Metal Contractor: Wolfsteiner Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


To insure permanence the skylight frames 
of the Freer Gallery of Art are made of 
Ingot Iron. All metal parts exposed to 


the weather should be of this metal. 


Nor is this unique quality of rust- 
resistance the only reason why Ingot 
Iron should be used for all exposed 
work. 


The dense, even texture of 
Ingot Iron and its smooth velvety sur- 
face cause it to take and retain a satis- 
factory zinc coating. This means s¢i// 


longer life. 


And these same structural features 
make Ingot Iron unusually ductile— 


easy to shape. Sheet metal workers like 


to work with it. 


The use of Ingot Iron for skylights, 


window frames, cornices, flashing, sid- 


ing, roofing, rain gutters, conductor 
pipe, culverts, water tanks, ventilating 
systems and other exposed surfaces 
will greatly reduce maintenance costs 
and insure remarkably long 
service. 

The blue Armco Triangle 
stamped on each sheet identifies 
genuine Ingot Iron—be certain 
to look for it. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMC 


TRACE MARK 


INGOT IRON 


Commercially Pure 
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Saxophone Stary; 


mn Saxophone is 
the Instrument for You 


Vee find it easiest of all instruments to 
play. Learn the scale in an hour! Then 
popular tunes, jazz or classics, as you prefer. 
Play solos, or in trios, quartets, orchestra or 
band. A world of pleasure—and profit, too 
—is at your command with a Conn. 

Start now to “cultivate your musical bump” 
witha Conn saxophone, used and endorsed by 
the world’s greatest artists as supreme in tone, 
tune, mechanism and easy playing qualities. 
Send coupon for Free Book, “Success in 
Music and How to Win It,” by Sousa and 
other world-famous artists, and details of 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 
on any Conn Instrument. Conn is the only 
maker of every instrument used in the band. 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
736 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


AP) a Pi 
1 Gs yi IN 
ON! 


INSTRUMENTS 

\ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
cal es Es eS ee ee 
Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 736 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send Free Book and details of free trial offer of 


= _ = = _____(Instrument) 
Name. : —— = 
SUReee OF Rt kml eee See Ss es 


City, State_ _ ao — es 


County 


Fred —‘“‘Doggone it! Why can’t we get decent 
pencils around here! Every time I get an 
idea and start to work the lead breaks!” 

Ted—“Sh! Get happy! The Purchasing 
Agent’s going to specify Dixon Ti-con- 
der-oga the next time he orders pencils. 
Then your work will go smoothly.” 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER:0GA 


The Business Pencil 
Sold by all stationers 
Send 5c for Sample 
iOS P HseDaex ONL ICRU Cl LE BaiG@ 


Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


And am able to average over $100 PER 
WEEK. Could do more only I do not 
put in much over half time. Personally 
I think it is the easiest sold article 
I ever handled as it has merit and is 
a_ necessity,” says L. R. Graham, 
Illinois. A. H. Robey of W. Va. 

made over $500 in one month, 

Frank DePries has been with us six years—aver- 

them @g 280s over $150 a week. Hundreds of our men 
making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need more 

men to fill unoccupied territory, Hundreds of prospects makes 
selling easy—garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, homes, 
auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big commissions. 
Largest concern of kind in world. Write quick about this position. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 111 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

ea CShHNEC7) suits and overcoats direct to wearer 

1 —at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

ric assortment. World's greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan, 


J. B, SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W, Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
downstairs. When he was gone, she lay 
down for a while on her bed, her arm flung 
across her eyes, tears flowing. More and 
more, for months now, she had felt that she 
and her husband were falling away from 
each other. More and more she had been 
sure that he let her see only the surface of 
his life. She was ten years younger than he, 
and at the time of their marriage she had 
been impressed with the responsibility of 
being mistress of his home. The effect had 
been slowly to stifle and obliterate some of 
that exuberant youth and gayety which he 
had loved in her. On his part, Pring, before 
their marriage, had wooed her with an ardor 
and an insistent devotion which made him 
a glamorous figure in her eyes; but after 
they were married she found him more and 
more inclined to be matter of fact and to fit 
into a routine. He had the legal, the judi- 
cial mind; he was eminently reasonable; 
his poise was remarkable and seldom ruffled. 
He never made an enemy, was on friendly 
terms with everyone, never said or did any- 
thing which might awaken resentment. 
But there was no warmth in his bearing; 
and Carlotta, who was sensitive and finely 
attuned, felt more and more that beneath 
the surface of courtesy and kindliness which 
he showed her and showed the world, he 
was cold and stern. She had tried a thou- 
sand means to reawaken in him that ardent 
tenderness which had made her love him; 
but still without success. 

Their life together had in fact been too 
orderly and too smooth. Their children 
were healthy and charming, never giving 
rise to worry or concern; Carlotta and 
Pring had never been called upon to endure 
anxiety or terror or grief together, and it is 
only the red heat of such emotions which 
forges the final union between man and 
wife. They were—and Carlotta dimly per- 
ceived this—too calmly happy. It is well 
for people who love one another to be un- 
happy together now and then. 

She went downstairs by and by and found 
that Pring had taken his rifle and gone for a 
tramp in the woods; that Julie had de- 
parted with Coxon in the guide’s canoe. 
The others were playing bridge, and she at 
once perceived that there was an under- 
current of anger in the air. Wardle and 
Grace Taber were partners; they had been 
victorious; and Wardle was exulting in his 
victory and deriding Rotch and Moal be- 
cause of their nonsuccess. Rotch, a highball 


at his elbow, grinned mirthlessly under the : 


other’s jests; but Doctor Moal gave not 
even this surface evidence of good feeling. 
His face was flushed and his lips were white 
with anger; he played with an intensity 
that was almost rigor. As Carlotta joined 
them, Wardle, playing a hand, forced Doc- 
tor Moal to choose between two discards; 
and the physician chose the wrong one and 
threw down a useless ace on the last trick. 

Wardle roared with glee and slapped 
him on the shoulder and cried ‘“That’s 
fooling ’em, partner! See that ace go to 
the boneyard? Who ever said you could 
play bridge, doc?” 

Doctor Moal welcomed Carlotta’s com- 
ing as a relief; he rose and said to her in a 
low tone, “Take my hand, I beg of you.” 

She hesitated, met his eyes and acqui- 
esced. 

“T’m sure you want to take a walk be- 
fore dinner,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ You must be 
tired of sitting indoors.” 

“Tired of getting licked,’ Wardle 
amended. ‘Well, we’ll let up on you, Car- 
lotta. We won’t beat you quite so badly as 
we beat him. You see, the doc thinks he’s 
quite a bridge player; and I just had to 
show him up a little bit.”’ 

Doctor Moal had turned his back; he 
went into the gun room and took up his 
rifle, drew on coat and cap and went out of 
doors without looking back at them. 

When he was gone, Wardle said to Rotch, 
“Say, didn’t I get his goat?”’ 

“He seemed somewhat provoked,’’ Rotch 
drawled, and lifted his glass. ‘‘ You know, 
Bill, you’re enough to disgust a goat, your- 
self. There’s nothing so obnoxious as a bad 
winner.” 

“Tl take my chances on being a bad 
winner, long as I win,” Wardle assured him. 
He shuffled resoundingly and spread the 
cards so that they might cut for deal. The 
game went on. Rotch sipped steadily at 
the whisky and soda beside him. 

Moal and Pring came back together, 
empty-handed, before dinner; and Wardle 
jeered at their failure as hunters. When 
presently Coxon and Julie returned with a 
small doe in the waist of the canoe, which 
Julie herself had shot by the mouth of one 
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of the brooks that flowed into the pond, 
Wardle pointed the contrast between her 
success and the failure of the two men so 
relentlessly that Pring himself said at last, 
“Tt is not necessary to overemphasize the 
matter, Bill. We are as pleased as anyone 
that Julie had good luck.” 

“Luck, my eye!” Wardle retorted. 
“That’s what the doc said about my bridge. 
Oh, I know he plays a wonderful game, and 
you're both wonderful deer slayers, too; 
but I showed him up, and now Julie’s made 
you both look sick. And all you can find 
for an alibi is ‘luck’!”’ 

Pring frowned, then his countenance re- 
laxed and he made a careless gesture. 

“Well, no doubt you’re right,” he agreed. 

Rotch stxolled toward the door, and he 
and Doctor Moal went out on the veranda 
together and lighted cigarettes, watching 
the darkness gather and obscure the farther 
shores of the pond. The sky was still over- 
east and gray, but it was colder. Doctor 
Moal marked the fact that Rotch’s hand 
trembled as he scratched a match and 
held it. 

Rotch had been drinking steadily; he 
said now, “Pleasant company, isn’t he?” 

“A damned shame he had to be in- 
cluded,”’ Doctor Moal agreed. 

“T’d like to strangle him,” Rotch said, a 
sudden venom in his easy-going tones. 
“Sometimes I’d like to sink my fingers in 
his fat neck till they met. He makes me 
sick.” 

““We’ve got to endure him, I suppose.” 

The other was silent for a moment, and 
in the faint light Doctor Moal saw his 
mouth relax into its usual indolent grin. 

‘Well, thank the Lord this isn’t a yacht, 
anyway. I’ll take to the woods myself, if 
he'll guarantee to stay in camp.” 

They smoked in silence for a moment; 
then ‘Coxon came to summon them to 
dinner. 

Dottor Moal asked, ‘‘Chance for a deer 
in the morning, Coxon? We’ve got meat 
now, of course, but I should like to pick up 
a good head.” 

“Tt’s maybe going to snow,’ Coxon re- 
plied. ‘“‘We’ll have to wait and see.” 

After dinner Wardle sat down at the 
piano, which was hopelessly out of tune. 
The resultant discords amused him; and 
for half an hour he evoked from the instru- 
ment sounds that were painful to any accus- 
tomed ear, yet in which he seemed to find 
astonishing pleasure. Rotch at last started 
the phonograph and held out his arms to 
Carlotta, and Pring kicked back the rug in 
the middle of the floor and Wardle aban- 
doned the piano to dance with Grace Taber. 
His request anticipated Doctor Moal by a 
fraction of a second; yet Doctor Moal 
thought Grace had seen him approaching, 
had welcomed Wardle as an escape. They 
danced for an hour, Pring for the most part 
watching from his chair by the hearth. 

Once Rotch, Carlotta in his arms, said to 


her, “Lucky there’s no bouncer about. | 


Have you noticed Bill and Grace?” 

“He smothers you,’ she murmured. 
“Tt’s not her fault. Deliver me from him!” 

“What made you bring him, anyway?” 

“Oh, you know Bill,” Carlotta sighed. 

When at last they grew weary, Pring said 
he meant to go to bed. 

“We will want to get up early, you 
know,” he reminded Doctor Moal. 

They went out on the wide veranda to- 
gether. As soon as the door was closed 
behind them, and before their eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, their ears were 
struck by a steady and persistent hissing 
sound. 

“Snow,” said the doctor. 

“You are right,’”’ Pring agreed, and went 
to the edge of the veranda. ‘This looks 
very much like the real thing too.” 

The snow was, indeed, coming down in a 
swift and impatient rush, the hard round 
flakes whispering against one another as 
they sought the earth, so that the air was 
full of the sound they made. There was no 
wind; there was only this swift and hurry- 
ing flood of white which already carpeted 
the ground. 

“Be rather inconvenient if we got snowed 
in,” the doctor suggested. 

“It’s rather too early for a real snow,” 
Pring assured him. 

“This looks very like a real snow to me,” 
the other argued. 

They stood a little longer, watching, and 
then returned to the living room. Flakes of 


snow clung to their garments, anticipated . 


their announcement that it was storming. 
The others went outside to see. 

An hour later they were all abed and 
sleeping; but the steady hissing of the snow 
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continued all night long and at daw 
showed no sign of abating. They we 
forced to accept the fact that this was ; 
Eo flurry, but the beginning of a heay 
all. a 
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ie CONTINUED snowing for three day 
with a steady and monotonous persis 
ence. Now and then a little gust of wir 
carved the white surface into hollows ar 
furrows; but for the most part the air w, 
still. As the trees became loaded more ay 
more heavily, branches bowed and crack; 
or broke, and these sharp sounds strikir 
through the hush of the forest came , 
startlingly as the report of a gun. But{ 
the most part there was no sound save {| 
whispering of the snow, broken at periodic. 
intervals by the blows of an ax when Bi 
lard or Newry labored at the woodpile | 
hind the camp. At daybreak on thy 
morning after the storm began there: 
six-inch carpet of snow; twenty-four 
later this had tripled. Then while a 
wind stirred for a space, the fall slack 
to be resumed at dusk that evening, 
the second day it was impossible + 
abroad except upon snowshoes, and as: 
sequence the seven persons in the 
camp were imprisoned, forced into a 
communion, compelled to be togeth 
after hour. On the morning after th 
began to fall it was already impos 
escape by water, for the temperati 
dropped, and the snow, conve; 
mush by contact with the waters of t) 
pond, had stiffened into something alme| 
like ice, preventing any passage by bo:| 
yet not sufficiently rigid to sustain a) 
weight. The blanket of new snow whi 
immediately covered this stiffening mj. 
ture prevented its freezing more solid) 
The telephone line had been broken dow) 
whether by weight of snow or by the i; 
pact of a falling tree or branch, they cou! 
not know; knew only that the instrume| 
was dead. ah 
The situation was not in any sense se 
ous. There was an old wood road leadi'| 
away from the camp to the westwal| 
which, at a distance of three or four mil) 
joined another road that wound toward t 
river. Along this route, so soon as the {| 
should cease, it would be possible to se’ 
out word, to summon sledges which wou 
offer transport back to civilization. B| 
meanwhile, the snow still falling, Pring a 
Coxon decided it were better to remain 
camp and await the event. With fires | 
the small stoves and in the great firepla) 
they were sufficiently warm; and the car 
was provisioned for weeks. The only hai 
ship inherent in the situation was the fz 
that they were thrown so constantly ir| 
one another’s company. Incidents whi 
under ordinary circumstances would ha 
seemed amusing became irritating; iri 
tions became affronts. Tempers drew shi 
and nerves acquired an edge. ; 
In any considerable group of people w) 
adventure into the wilderness togeth’ 
there is sure to be one person out of h 
mony with the others. In this compat 
Wardle filled that réle. He had a singu’ 
trick of annoying, irritating, angering thi} 
with whom he came in contact; and t. 
was aggravated by the fact that he seen 
completely unconscious of the ill will ' 
evoked. The man went serenely on his w: 
roaring at his own wit, affable, cordi, 
jovial. ; 
There is nothing more unpleasant th) 
a good-humored man when you are yo; 
self inclined to be out of humor, This y} 
Wardle’s case. 4 
Doctor Moal and Pring found him p> 
ticularly annoying. The second evening, / 
one of those perverse chances which ins) 
on occurring, the conversation aang | 
5 


divorce. There could be no more danger‘; 
ground, yet Wardle seemed quite une 
scious of this fact and resisted Carlott 
attempts to divert the talk to other m+ 
ters. He delivered something like a disq- 
sition on marital infelicities, illustra 
points by reference to his own experiel 
with Pring’s sister. E 
“You know as well as I do,” he ti 
Pring argumentatively, ‘‘that Bess ant! 
were in love with each other. Mighty n2 
girl, Bess is, and I liked her, and there vs 
never anything she did. It was just that 


ba 
didn’t hitch. We’re good friends now; > 
ways will be, I expect. But if we were & 
married, we’d fight like terriers.”- = |_ 
Pring, seeking to control his mount 
fury, said with stiff lips, ‘‘Bess is not ¢¢ 
bative.”’ a 
Wardle made a generous gesture. 
(Continued on Page 123) 


_ (Continued from Page 120) 
ord, man, I know that! Too much the 
er way. You know, too much nonresist- 
ee is as irritating as too much of the other 
sing. Sometimes I think a good row 
‘ould have cleared the air. But when we 
t into a jam, Bess would just begin to cry.” 
His manner was largely patronizing, and 
ring, unable longer to sit still, flung to his 
et and faced the fat man. { 
“Bill,” he said, in choking tones, his face 
iffused with blood, ‘‘a word to you. Don’t 
Ik about Bess to me or I will not be re- 
yonsible for what I do.” 
‘Wardle stared at him in astonishment. 
‘“Why, Warren, old man, we were just 
‘scussing an abstraction,’’ hereplied. Then, 
ith that lack of tact so characteristic of 
e man, he laughed. “I declare, there 
ve tears in your eyes! You and Bess are 
yins, sure enough. You cry as easily as she 
” 


‘He checked himself when Pring made a 
‘rious movement toward him, and for an 
‘stant their eyes met, and Pring’s face 
corked with fury. The others sat rigidly, 
atching and waiting, till Carlotta touched 
or husband’s arm. The touch seemed to 
‘mmon him back to sanity; his posture 
axed, and they spoke no more of the inci- 
mt; but that night when Pring and Car- 
‘tta were in their room he referred to it. 
-“Teould hardly keep my hands off him,”’ 
> declared. 

“Your face was terrible,’ she confessed. 
You must watch your temper, Warren. 
fter all, he is our guest.” 

He nodded, grinning mirthlessly. 

“That is his own doing,’’ he commented. 
But it is nevertheless true.”’ 

“T feel like screaming at him myself 
metimes,” she admitted. “He’s acquir- 
anew bad habit. He’s always touching 
pu. He can’t pass you by without putting 
js hand on your shoulder, mauling you. 
very time he does it I feel as though a 
sider had dropped on me. You know—the 
ay you want to stamp on it, crush it. I’ve 
ad moments when I wanted to beat him 
ith my fists.” 

He looked at her in faint amusement. 
_“Ttis difficult to imagine you striking out 
» anyone, Lotta.” 

|“T've a temper, too,” she replied seri- 
asly. “If I were sure I could hurt him, 
tink I would hit him—sometimes.”’ 

His smile passed and the reserve which 
as becoming habitual to him settled upon 
\s countenance again. 

Pring was not alone in his anger at the 
t man, but the scene between these two 
as the only occasion, during these three 
rea when smothered passions broke the 
irface. Doctor Moal was once or twice 
sar choking with anger—once when War- 
esr to deride the medical profes- 


, 


m as a whole, to criticize its ethics, and to 
ake sport of Doctor Moal’s own practice. 
e carried this jest to an extreme. 

During the course of a bridge game, Doc- 
w Moal, having failed in an attempted 
Jesse, said casually, ‘‘I placed the king in 
our hand, Wardle.” 
Wardle, delighted at the other’s discom- 
ture, said jovially, ‘“‘Diagnosis was cor- 
ct, but the patient died. You’re used to 
tat, though, doc.” 
His jest pleased him, and he played many 
arlations upon the same phrase, to the 
dint of weariness. Rotch, looking on at the 
ime, watched the doctor with an amused 
nile, expecting an outbreak, seemed faintly 
Sappointed when none came. 
_ Between Rotch and the fat man a more 
tute antagonism was likewise developing. 
Jardle, by some sudden whim, had begun 
) devote himself to Julie, constituting him- 
it her cavalier, dancing with her, protest- 
g the high regard in which he held her, 
yuching her hand, her shoulder, her arm at 
very occasion. Once, by way of casual 
st, he kissed her while they danced. Be- 
‘Veen Rotch and his wife there was appar- 
at only a mild affection; nevertheless to 
te man’s besotted eyes, his vision distorted 
y the liquor he drank so steadily, Wardle’s 
tions assumed more importance than 
ley deserved, and he resented them. This 
veling on his part revealed itself at first in 
‘nall ways; but when on the third day 
lance put him and Wardle on the side 
‘eranda together and alone, Rotch spoke of 
we Matter in forthright terms and bade 
ardle mend his practices. Coxon, com- 
jovi the guides’ cabin with some canned 


fovisions, interrupted their colloquy, 

‘tching fragments of what Rotch said. 

| The old guide in fact missed little of what 
ent on in the main camp. His position 

ought him to the big house all through 
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the day. He helped Bruton serve the 
meals, and he and the other guides carried 
wood for the stoves in each bedroom, and 
filled the water pitchers and made the beds. 
Pring had some talk with him about War- 
dle, finding relief in venting his irritation. 

On the afternoon of the third day, rest- 
less with their long confinement indoors, 
they desired to shoot at targets on the long 
screened veranda on the east side of the 
house. This was so well sheltered by tall 
spruce trees and by the bulk of the main 
camp itself that it was free from snow ex- 
cept for a fringe around the outer rail. At 
the rear end a drift had heaped itself above 
the level of the veranda floor, spilling a 
little upon the boards beyond where the 
full-length windows of the bedroom occu- 
pied by Wardle and Doctor Moal opened 
outward. 

Pring had abundance of ammunition and 
a store of paper targets, and Coxon pre- 
pared a rectangular frame on which the 
targets could be placed. They fired at first 
with one of the automatic pistols, then 
with the rifle which was equipped with a 
silencer. The arm was accurate, and at this 
short range, searce fifteen yards, their 
scores were high. They used a standard 
twenty-yard target, the black spot divided 
into three rings and measuring slightly 
more than two inches in diameter. Most 
of the shots struck in the black, even those 
fired by Grace Taber. Carlotta did better 
than Grace, while Julie and her husband 
were about ona par. Pring was a fair shot, 
though not aremarkable one. But between 
Doctor Moal and Wardle a very definite 
and keen rivalry developed. Doctor Moal 
was accustomed to firearms; but Wardle 
declared that he had never fired a gun in his 
life, and the fact that he met the doctor on 
even terms gave him an excuse for loud and 
offensive exultation. Doctor Moal was at 
last goaded into a direct challenge. 

“T’ll just shoot you a group of twenty 
shots,” he volunteered, “and bet you a 
hundred I beat you.” 

Wardle hemmed and hawed. 

“Well, of course, I’m only a beginner, 
doe,” he declared. ‘‘But I’ll try you once.” 

The match was made, the shots were 
fired. Wardle shot first, at his own sugges- 
tion. 

‘*So you’ll know what you're up against,” 
he explained. 

Most of his shots were within the ten 
ring, the others all within or touching the 
nine. He was one of those men without 
nerves, full of self-confidence, with a natu- 
rally steady hand and eye and an instinctive 
feeling for the trigger. Yet Doctor Moal 
would normally have beaten him with ease 
at that range. 

But the doctor was angry and his nerves 
were on edge. By a powerful effort at self- 
control he kept his first seven shots within 
the ten ring. Then a defective cartridge 
resulted in a keyholing bullet, which failed 
to touch the outer rim of the nines; and 
Wardle’s whoop of delight completed the 
doctor’s collapse. He failed miserably, and 
Wardle collected the wager on the spot, 
pointing the moral with complacent boasts. 

Coxon had been at hand throughout the 
shooting, reloading the weapons and clean- 
ing them out with a brush after every ten 
shots. 

Pring, watching, remarked to him, 
“There were a lot of defectives in that 
bunch of cartridges, Coxon.” The old guide 
nodded. 

“That’s right, sir,”’ he agreed. ‘This is 
the last box of them. They misfire too often 
to suit me. I got a new lot in—another 
kind.” He named the brand. “They’re 
more reliable, I believe.’’ 

As it happened, they wearied of the sport 
when that box of cartridges was expended, 
and went indoors to return to bridge. Pring 
and Carlotta, the doctor and Grace Taber 
played. Rotch appointed himself bar- 
tender and prepared cocktails. Julie went 
into the library to bury herself in a book 
which had interested her, and Wardle 
joined her there, grinning at Rotch over 
his shoulder as he did so. Coxon, cleaning 
the rifle in the gun room, caught a glimpse 
of Rotch’s furious countenance as Wardle 
disappeared. 

Later, during dinner;.in the intervals of 
serving, Coxon, as his habit was, put the 
campinorder. In the library he discovered 
Julie’s book on the big couch which barred 
the windows, and he returned it to its place 
upon the shelves. Back in the living room 


‘and silently observant, he saw that Wardle 


was bending toward Julie in a manner which 
fanned to fury the slow flame in her hus- 
band’s bloodshot eyes. Grace Taber, across 
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the table, watched them; and Coxon caught 
her off guard and saw such sudden and pas- 
Slonate anger in her countenance that he 
was impressed by the circumstance and 
could not forget it. When they had left the 
table, and while he cleared away the dishes, 
he saw Grace approach the fat man and 
draw him insistently aside for a low-toned 
conversation. 

It was still snowing when Coxon and the 
cook left the main camp and returned to 
their cabin. The storm seemed to have 
reached its height, the mass of flakes which 
filled the air descended crushingly, and the 
footprints of the men were filled with snow 
as soon as they had passed. But an hour or 
two later the snow abruptly ceased; and 
when toward eleven o’clock Pring and Doc- 
tor Moal came out on the veranda for a 
breath of air before bed, they discovered 
this and conveyed the word to the others, 
who joined them to see how still and white 
the forest lay, and the wide expanse of the 
pond. Overhead, scudding clouds were 
crossing the vault. of the sky; and where 
there were no clouds a few stars began to 
appear. 

“There’s a wind up there,” Doctor Moal 
remarked, and Pring nodded assent. 

“Tt will blow and drift now,” he agreed; 
“and be colder too.” 

“Poor hunting.” 

“Tm afraid so. We can only wait and 
see. 

Indoors again, Rotch announced that he 
was going to bed, and waited insistently till 
Julie should be ready to go with him. Doc- 
tor Moal said good night and turned into 
his room, which opened off the living room 
to the rear. Grace and Wardle were talk- 
ing together in low voices by the mantel; 
and Pring and Carlotta waited, more or less 
patiently, for their guests to retire. Wardle 
at last ended the conversation with a word, 
bade his host and hostess good night in his 
usual loud and cordial tones, and went to 
join Doctor Moal. Grace fled upstairs with 
a nod; and Carlotta followed her, while 
Pring extinguished the lamps. A little 
later they were all abed. 

Carlotta, unhappy and distressed by the 
friction which had marred the days just 
past, lay for a little while awake. She was 
glad the snow had stopped. Tomorrow 
there would bea chance to get out-of-doors; 
the accumulation of anger she hoped would 
then disappear. When by and by she slept, 
it was fitfully; and after what seemed to 
her only a moment she was wakened by a 
cry, a scream from somewhere outside the 
camp. 

She sat up in bed, and discovered Pring 
at the door of their room, and she asked 
quickly, ‘‘You, Warren?” 

“c nYies’”” 

“What was that?” 

“A rabbit, I think. A mink, or an owl 
got it,’’ he told her, and remained standing 
by the door. 

She asked, ‘‘ What are you doing?”’ 

For a moment he did not reply; then he 
came back to his bed beside her and she 
noticed for the first time that he wore 
dressing gown and slippers. 

“T heard someone come upstairs and go 
into Rotch’s room,” he told her. She 
thought his voice was hoarse and unnatural. 

“‘T didn’t hear anything,’ she objected. 
** Are you sure?” 


He went toward the door again and | 


opened it a crack and looked out. 

“There’s a light downstairs,’’ he said, in 
something like a whisper. 

“A light?” 

“T’ll go down and put it out,” he told 
her, and went out into the hall, closing the 
door behind him. She noticed that the 
wind was rising, coming from a new direc- 
tion, colder than it had been before; and 
she drew the coverlets close to her chin and 
waited for Warren to return. 
come back at once, and minutes passed. 
At last, faintly uneasy, she got out of bed 
and without waiting to put on slippers or 
robe, went to the door and opened it. 

Light shone up the stair well, and she 
went to the head of the stairs and called 
softly, “‘Are you coming, Warren?” 

There was a perceptible pause before he 
answered. 


“Not right away,” he said. “‘You go 
back to bed.” 
“What is it?’’ she asked. ‘“What’s the 


matter?” 

‘Another pause, and then his harsh and 
unnatural voice replied,” 

“Tt’s Bill Wardle,” he told her. “He’s 
been shot. He’s dead.” ‘ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


He did not | 
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‘This morning I was looking at the mar- 
2 fagade of the Stock Exchange and at the 
fautiful Morgan offices and at the Mills 
hilding and at the skyscrapers of lower 
Toad Street, and then I thought of that 
wie street at the time when I was a young 
joker full of what they now call pep. I 
ew not a hurrying crowd of unassimilated 
ens, but the friends and associates of my 
uth. There were hundreds of people 
sinding, buying and selling stocks on the 
«tb; and all of them wore seersucker suits 
< that from a distance all you saw was a 
ayish-blue mass of humanity. Being 
ah Street, the visible evidences of wealth 
wre on every head in the shape of white 
ft high hats. A man wasn’t correctly at- 
ted without one of those hats, just as the 
abition of every operator was to run a 
gecessful corner in some stock. That and 
te white high hat fixed his standing in the 
¢mmunity. 
“There were no tickers in those days. 
‘ye quotations were circulated by men 
yi0 got them from the brokers, wrote them 
cwn on pads and then went from office to 
dice or from man to man with them. 
"ese men, who had the latest prices, were 
led pad shovers. They came up to you 
<d shoved the pad with the quotations on 
iright under your nose, hence the appel- 
ie They were the walking tickers. 
lishing the pad, they used to call the pro- 
3s. It was not so quick as the ticker, but 
e brokers who furnished the quotations 
the pad shovers were conscientious and 
reful, and nobody could or ever did ques- 
nm their honesty. The pad shovers were 
jid for their services by a commission on 
atever business they took to the two- 
lar brokers, from the offices of other 
okers. They received one dollar per 
indred shares; hence the term, split- 
mmission broker. The Stock Exchange 
led against this kind of business eventu- 
ly, and with the advent of the ticker the 
id shover went the way of the fluid lamp 
d the stagecoach. 
“The Exchange was different. On the 
ew Street side they had what they called 
e Broad Room, and on the Broad Street 
le was the famous Long Room. The 
or was fenced off by a rail, and outsiders 
iid fifty dollars a year for the privilege of 
anding against the rail and whispering 
eir orders direct to their broker on the 
por, on the other side of the rail. Of 
urse there were people who hugged the 
il all day and never paid a penny to the 
xchange, but all were supposed to pay 
ty dollars. The heads of the biggest 
juses on the Street did not deem them- 
Ives too important to be seen executing 
ders on the floor. You could see them in 
ition; millionaires at work, and not 
shamed of being caught at it.”’ 


ad Against the Customer 

“There was a spot on the floor where in- 
‘tive stocks were traded in that they 
illed Jericho. At another period it was 
oe Jerusalem Corner. The business in 

‘ere in inactive stocks was not constant 
tough to be continuously profitable, so 
ee who engaged in it saw to it that they 
‘ade enough when they did business at all. 
‘hen a broker came in to buy or sell some 
ock in which there was only a semi- 
*casional market, these diabolic specialists 
ade common cause against the stranger 
id talked to one another in Yiddish to de- 
‘mine the degree of gouging or the exact 
Yocess. This compelled the Stock Ex- 
‘ange to make a rule that no other lan- 
lage than English should be used in 
ansacting business on the floor. 

“The strictly commission business as we 
low it today had not developed then. 
here were no blackboards in the custom- 

Tooms. These came in with the bucket 


01 or 1902 fought the installation of 
otation boards in their conservative of- 


“Brokers were much abused men in those 
Ee _ There were crooks and shysters then, 
Suppose there will be to the end of 
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THE MAKING OF A 
STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


time. Practices were tolerated that would 
not be tolerated today, but that did not 
really make the average any worse than it 
is at present, in my opinion. You’d im- 
agine, to hear the talk about the better 
business ethics and the improvement in 
protective devices, that the old members of 
the Stock Exchange were highbinders and 
cutthroats. But then as now the fault lay 
with the customer. It is always up to the 
customer to pick out a good broker, just 
as he picks out a good doctor or a good 
butcher or a good jeweler. 

“Take the crime of trading on a cus- 
tomer’s orders. It has been done, without 
doubt, many times. I recall a relatively 
recent occasion where a big banking house 
gave a very large buying order to a famous 
manipulator. When complaint was made 
of the execution, the manipulator coolly as- 
serted that he had been heavily long of that 
same stock for quite some time. The ma- 
nipulator was not a member of the Stock 
Exchange, and even if his statement could 
have been disproved he was not amenable 
to discipline by the Exchange. 

“T recall the famous case of Hutchinson, 
of the firm of Kennedy, Hutchinson & Co. 
It was a reputable firm that had numbered 
among its customers scores of millionaire 
operators as well as hundreds of smaller fry. 
Mr. Hutchinson was very highly esteemed. 
He had been a Sunday-school superintend- 
ent; my wife had been one of his pupils, and 
always said he simply couldn’t be guilty of 
anything wrong.” 


Sent to Coventry 


“Tt seems that the firm was running a 
corner in Hannibal & St. Joe for a Boston 
man named Duff. Hutchinson always 
claimed that he gave out orders to other 
brokers for Duff’s account and for his own. 
The worst that in his opinion could be said 
was to wonder at the curious coincidence 
whereby Hutchinson always was lucky 


enough to get the cheap stock while Duft’s | 


orders were filled at higher prices. I dis- 
tinctly recall being told at the time that 
what Hutchinson did was to trade on 
Duff’s orders. For example, if there came 
an order to buy ten thousand shares for 
Duff’s account, Hutchinson would first 
give an order to a two-dollar broker to buy 
one thousand shares for Hutchinson’s per- 
sonal account. Then Hutchinson himself 
would proceed to buy nine thousand shares 
for Duff. 

“The tenth thousand for Duff would be 
the first thousand Hutchinson had bought 
for himself. 

“Duff got wind of this, and he brought 
suit against Kennedy, Hutchinson & Co. 
The Stock Exchange took a hand and ex- 
pelled Hutchinson. Hutchinson thereupon 
brought suit against the Exchange for re- 
instatement. I can’t tell you now about the 
legal points involved. I think it was con- 
tended by Hutchinson’s lawyers that the 
Exchange had no right to deprive the mem- 
bers of their property, for in those days the 
expelled member didn’t get a thing; he 
was just fired and that was the end of it. 
Hutchinson won his suit, and he was again 
legally a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

“T have never forgotten the day when 
Hutchinson returned to the Exchange as a 
broker. He came in at the New Street end, 
passed the doorkeeper, who couldn’t stop 
him, and walked on the floor on his way to 
the Lackawanna post. He nodded to old 
friends as he passed them; but they were 
too busy to see him. In the Lackawanna 
crowd he asked the usual questions about 
the price, but nobody answered him. Pres- 
ently he left the crowd and went to another 
group. It was the same there. He saw 
men with whom he had traded daily for 
years, men he knew by their first names and 
even by school-day nicknames, men he had 
helped and men who had often helped him— 
helped with money and with friendship; 
comrades, pals. But all these men now be- 
came stockbrokers who did not see him, 
who did not hear him, who did not speak to 
him or about him or against him—and did 
not wish to. Blindness in every eye that 
met his—and silence from the two or three 
hundred men who were on the floor. _ 

“‘T have seen many tragical things in my 
life, but never anything so distressing. This 
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long-respected man was now a traitor. He 
had sold his honor for money. He had dis- 
graced his guild. He had been guilty of the 
crime of not being a gentleman; that is, of 
not being faithful to the client by whom he 
was paid for services that he did not render 
to the best of his ability. . 

“That is how it came about that, for a 
long time afterward, the official list of mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange con- 
tained only ten hundred and ninety-nine 


“names, although the membership consisted 


of eleven hundred members. The missing 
name was that of Hutchinson. The courts 
had decided that he was a member, but the 
Exchange would not print his name. He 
was legally entitled to do business on the 
Exchange, but he actually could not. Even- 
tually he sold his seat. Nowadays, to avoid 
similar troubles the Exchange sells the seat 
of an expelled member and turns the pro- 
ceeds over to him. 

“Of course I don’t mean to say that 
everybody who traded in orders was ex- 
pelled. They were expelled when or if they 
were found out. More than that the Ex- 
change cannot do. There were two-dollar 
brokers and specialists who thought they 
were entitled to perquisites, in addition to 
the commissions—some specialists being 
pretty rapacious. 

“T remember my old friend Tom Mooney. 
He used to do a lot of business for a sporty 
Chicago house. He got his orders by direct 
wire. One afternoon, after the close, I met 
him on New Street. He looked so depressed 
that I thought he must be sick. I was sure 
it couldn’t be on account of any losses; he 
wasn’t the kind that takes chances. 

“<Hey, Tom, what’s the matter?’ I asked. 

“He growled, and glared atme. His face 
had that pallor which we associate with 
dying people. But the fury in his eyes 
plainly told me it was not illness. SoI said, 
‘Please don’t drop dead here.’ 

““*T wish I could!’ he retorted gloomily. 

“*Tet’s have it,’ I said, soothingly; ‘I’ll 
listen to the bitter end.’ 

““They had me sell thirty thousand 
shares of Chicago Gas this afternoon,’ he 
explained indignantly, doubtless referring 
to his Chicago correspondents. 

““Well?’ That wasn’t tragedy. 

“‘Why, they never gave me more than 
two thousand at a time. I didn’t make a 
cent for myself!’ 

“Those Westerners have afunny way of 
doing business,’ I told him soothingly. 

“*Tyamn ’em!’ he cried. ‘They acted as 
if they didn’t trust me!’ 

“*That’s Chicago,’ I said. I didn’t dare 
look at Tom’s face; I knew I’d roar, and I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings, for he was 
old enough to be my grandfather. You’d 
probably call him old-school.” 


The Bargain Hunters 


““Commission-house business as we 
understand it now was scarcely known in 
my day, because the public that went to 
Wall Street was different, and business 
exists for the purpose of supplying the pub- 
lic’s needs. The stockbroker in the ’70’s 
had no desire to change the character or the 
hopes of the customers. The overwhelming 
majority of the habitués came downtown 
frankly to gamble in stocks. They bet on 
the market, instead of speculating intelli- 
gently. Some big operator pulled this or 
that string, took advantage of one or an- 
other rule of the Exchange, which would 
make the price of a certain stock go up or 
down as the case might be, and he always 
had followers a plenty. Of course, funda- 
mental conditions governed the big general 
movements; but for the most part stock 
traders made money out of one another. 
As a rule the movements in individual 
stocks were veritable battles between gang- 
sters. Rival cliques fought, and the win- 
ners were chipper until they met their 
Waterloo, as sooner or later everybody did 
and must in the stock market. 

“The customers of commission houses 
were regarded as sports, with pretty much 
the social standing of race-track patrons in 
the early ’90’s. To the respectable element, 
Wall Street was just a gambling hell. That 
always had been the tradition. The news- 
paper stories of fabulous winnings by lucky 
plungers created a belief in the ease with 
which unearned money might be picked up 
in Wall Street. The public at large has 
enough sense to know that easy money is 
apt to be tainted money. Of course there 
were investors—conservatives or moss- 
backs—who used to come down to pay 


| cash for good railroad stocks whenever 


there was a panic. Bargain hunting was 


\ 


quite an established institution an 
operations of these men showed the 
that, after all, money could be made 
imately in Wall Street—at times, — 
foundations of some big fortunes were 
on days when panics raged. 
“One day a rustic-looking man, an 1 
stranger, stopped me at the corner of Bro: 
and Wall and asked me if I was a st 
broker. I admitted it unblushingly 
then he asked me, “What do you think ¢ 
Lake Shore?’ bal 
“T was born in Connecticut, so I a) 
swered by asking, ‘Do you want to by 
some?’ A 
““Wal,’ he drawled, ‘I like that stock 
And he nodded to himself, as thoug] 
had debated the matter at some len 
“My friend,’ I said, ‘I was just t 
to Kissam, Whitney & Co., who 
principal Vanderbilt brokers. T 
very pessimistic : 
“““They’re what?’ he interrupted. — 
““They are bearish. They say that wu) 
less the road is able to get a raise in rates 
will go into bankruptcy, sure as fate.’ 
“*Wal,’ “he said, sir, Ta 
twelve thousand dollars. 
situation is as bad as that?’” 


The Return of Rip Van Wini le 
“Tam sure Kissam, Whitney & 4 
Fa 

I 


Vanderbilt brokers, told me what 
just told you.’ 

“*What’s your name?’ ; 

“T told him. I also gave him the name | 
my firm. He hesitated a moment. 
he said, ‘I’ve heard of ye. Wal, now,| 
think I’ll have to buy Lake Shore” _| 

“Why will you have to?’ I asked. | 
“*Because I want to,’ he answer 


earnestly. 

“This is a free country,’ I admi 

“Go into bankruptey, hey? Wal, if 
as bad as that I’ll have to buy three | 
dred shares. That’s when they’re cl 
when they are going to bust. Where’ 
office?’ 

““*T’ll take you there,’ I said, and 
He bought three hundred shares of 
Shore at around 40 and paid cash 
The next day he came, got the certifie: 
and took them away. That was the 
saw of him at that time. 

“Many years afterward Charley | 
one of the old doorkeepers, sent in w 
me on the floor that a man wanted 
me, but wouldn’t give his name a) 
wouldn’t go to the office. I went out tot) 
upper New Street door and Charley point) 
out Rip Van Winkle to me. He was | 
beard and his clothes looked as if thi b| 
been slept in twice fifty years. He esp)| 
me and came toward me with hand 0} 
stretched, for all the world like a sts} 
agriculturist trying to be funny by cari 
turing himself. | 

Howdy?’ he says. ‘Y’aint cha 


ite. 

“T didn’t know him, but I co 
‘Neither have you.’ I half expee 
to take off that beard and reveal him 
some jocular friend. 

““*Tt’s nigh unto twenty year since I 
ye,’ he reminded me. 

“All of that,’ I agreed, still une 
ened. The market was so dull that 
no trouble to be polite to this old cha 
was taking up my time. ms 

“*T eome about the Lake Shore > 
bought for me.’ :. 

““* What Lake Shore?’ I asked. 

“““The three hundred shares!’ 

“When did I buy it for you?’ = 

“The time Kissam, Whitney & Co. t! 
you the road was going broke unless tly 
got a raise in rates. When I saw ra 


m 
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get to 300 I thought I’d come and see } 
about it.’ 4 
“T remembered the old fellow t 
told him cheerfully, ‘They say it’s going 
500.’ I told him this with real pleasure, 
a customer who makes a lot of moneys 
about the most pleasing sight in Nature 
“<The same people say so, most like 
But I need the money. I brought the sti< 
with me. What kin ye get fer it fer m| 
“I went back to the floor and talkedo 


= 
eal 


u 


price up like a rocket. On the other t 
all the specialist would bid for it was 
I went back to report to my man. 
““Wal,’ he says, ‘I might live t 
350, but if ye kin get 335 fer me now 


*em and much obliged to ye.’ 
(Continued on Page 129) 


‘Right here,’ he said, and he took out a 
‘a2 wallet duly tied round with string. 
feroduced the certificates and I saw they 
re 1 hunky, so I went back to the 
pdalist and earned my $37.50 by bluffing 
ir into giving me 335 for two hundred 
nes and 340 for one hundred, or $500 
1e than the customer was willing to 


baci? 

a went back to him, told him the glad 
es, took him over to the office and in- 
-cuced him all round as the man who 
otht three hundred shares of Lake Shore 
t ) because he got an inside bear tip and 
i waited until his investment of twelve 
sand dollars, after paying handsome 
iends for many years, had turned into 
1,000. He was the bargain-hunting 
7). He had a farm near Poughkeepsie. 
“We had commission brokers then who 
night their mission in life was to induce 
somers to trade as often as possible. 
re was the firm of William Whitworth 
-o. Bill was a shrewd cuss who traded 

iimself or bought blocks of bonds and 

keted them among his customers who 
ated investments or suggested purchases 
n sales of stocks for the speculatively in- 
ied without waiting to be asked. He 
ekly told me one day that his theory was 
1, customers always wanted to be pushed 
i trading so as to have somebody to 
jae if they lost. Also that if he was to 
jpeople when they should buy stocks it 
4 his duty to tell them when to sell. Ex- 
enee showed that the customers were 
and to lose their money anyhow, so it 
< better for a nice man like him to get it 
).ommissions than for some unworthy 
eon to take it away from them in big 


3, 

‘His method of inducing his customers 
y»rade consisted of delivering speeches to 
n. He was a pretty good orator and as 
ead scores of customers he had to use 
jilesale methods. The harangues ran 
»ething like this: 

‘Gentlemen! I wish to go on record as 
rs my unbiased opinion of the man 


|}, refuses to heed the counsel of a friend. 
} man who will not buy Missouri Pacific 
1 instant is guilty of a heinous crime 
inst his family. When he sits tight and 
3 nothing, he isn’t playing safe. He is 
oly depriving his children of an educa- 
(, of comforts they might easily have if 
ook good advice. Not to buy M. P. is 
iply not to buy your wife the things she 
been asking you to buy for a long time. 
know what that is; but you may not 
rw that the way to buy it is to take on as 
2h M. P. as you can carry. There is a 
ar all things. If there isn’t then 
r actions become blind impulses, and 
it is not what a careful man should do. 
itell you something in strict confidence 
! it must not be repeated outside this 
fe. You owe that much to me. I rode 
“town this morning with Jay Gould, 
| he assured me that the earnings of the 
(pany were increasing by leaps and 
nds. They show large gains daily. The 
skis now only 68. You have heard me. 
now know what you ought to do, and 
‘7. I will add that failure to accept my 
(ice to invest in this low-priced stock 
' be regarded by me as a personal af- 
it!” He let his accusing eye linger for a 
iment on each face before him and then 
‘ked away to his private office, from 
‘ch he did not emerge until it was time 
‘another harangue. The time depended 
lhow the customers took the first.”’ 


! Playing it Both Ways 


‘On the next day William Whitworth, 
Wning his disapproval, came into the 
tomers’ room and confronted the men he 
| advised to buy M. P. at 68. He began: 
Gentlemen, last night I did not go 
ne at all, but spent nearly nine hours in 
s office going over the reports of the 
eg Pacific. I have carefully studied 
im and have analyzed the business so as 
get a clear idea of the profits. That is 
only way to approach this problem; the 
iy safe way. The easiest way is to take a 
from a highly placed insider. That is the 
afe, the costly way to trade. Gentle- 
4, as the result of my analysis I say to 
1 that I see nothing but lower prices 
ad. The company’s earnings are inade- 
te for maintaining the road properly, 
ithe management can’t starve it forever. 
it Is, the road is not far from being in 
t condition described as two streaks of 


You say you have the stock with you?” 
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rust and aright of way. Dividends cannot 
be maintained when the fixed charges are 
not fully earned. Gentlemen, unless the 
ingenious directors of the Missouri Pacific 
Company find a way of capitalizing the 
deficit and declaring it in dividends, I can’t 
see how they will distribute anything to 
the holders of their high-priced stock. I 
ask of you but one thing: Remember that 
I pointed out to you what was bound to 
happen when the stock was selling around 
70. Just remember this talk and this date. 
I say this so you will blame no one but 
yourselves. Remember!’ 

“Well, thestock went up, and he promptly 
reminded those customers he met of what 
Jay Gould, in the kindness of his heart, had 
told him that day when they rode down- 
town together and how he had passed the 
confidential information to his clients. Pos- 
sibly six months later, Missouri Pacific was 
very weak and the Street was filled with 
rumors that the dividend would be passed. 
William Whitworth walked into the big 
room. He had a huge scrapbook in his hand 
and a look of melancholy triumph on his 
face. He orated like this: 

“Gentlemen, just a moment. I wish to 
ask you to consider one point—that’s all: 
Kindly ponder on the kind of information 
that you get in this office. Compare it with 
what is handed out in other offices. There 
you get tips. Here you get facts! Exactly six 
months and two days ago I stood here and 
told you what you might expect Missouri 
Pacific to do in view of its slender earnings 
and the appalling physical condition of the 
road. I told you an exhaustive analysis of 
the company’s business compelled me to 
conclude that unless the ingenious directors 
found a way of capitalizing the deficit there 
would be no distribution to the stockhold- 
ers. The dividends, I asserted positively, 
could not be maintained. I asked you to 
remember my statements. I recall my 
advice to you. It is all here, in black and 
white. When I told you, the price was 70 
and strong. It is now 32 and weak. That 
is all, gentlemen.’”’ 


Alin Alarming Greeting 


“Of course he was importuned for more 
advice that would mean thirty points profit, 
and he reluctantly consented to give it, and 
with equal reluctance accepted the com- 
missions for so doing. His was one type of 
commission house. 

“In some ways, I must admit, we did 
business more carelessly than they do now, 
although I sometimes doubt it when I read 
about the disappearance of messenger boys 
with thousands of dollars of securities. I 
believe the fact that most houses carry 
blanket insurance against all kinds of losses 
makes them and their clerks rather careless. 
Of course, there were things that were liable 
to happen then that couldn’t happen now. 
I remember the day Hatch & Foot failed. 
I think it was in a panic we had in 1886. 
I happened to be passing by their office on 
the way to mine. There was a crowd before 
their door and I stopped to talk to Peter 
Bennett, the financial reporter. He told me 
the firm had gone up. As he was talking to 
me Hatch came along. He saw the crowd 
and saw us. He asked me, ‘What’s that 
crowd doing here? What’s the matter?’ 

“T looked at him in surprise. I couldn’t 
believe he didn’t know. But Peter Bennett 
answered cheerfully, ‘Why, you are busted. 
That’s all.’ 

“«What!’ yelled Hatch. ‘How can that 

9 | 


«Vou had a lot of St. Paul,’ explained 
Peter. 

«Yes, but we had 20 per cent margins on 
it,’ objected Hatch. 

“<Ves, but yourstar customer was ordered 
to close out his St. Paul in another office, 
and the price broke 20 per cent.’ 

““And sure enough, the firm had gone 
under, and the senior partner, returning 
after a few hours’ absence from New York, 
did not know anything about it. Imagine 
the head of a big commission house coming 
to his office these days and being greeted 
with ‘You’re busted!’ 

“T can tell you another story of the same 
kind of carelessness. It is about the firm 
of Decker, Howell & Co. They were run- 
ning the transactions in Northern Pacific 
for the North American Company and 
Henry Villard. I don’t remember what 
happened, but they failed. They got their 
lawyer, William Nelson Cromwell, to look 
over their books. I don’t know how they 
were kept, but somehow Cromwell dis- 
covered that the firm had a credit balance 
of twelve million dollars, so the firm promptly 
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Stillson’s grip on 
anything ! 


AN STILLSON invented the wedging bite 

of his famous wrench especially to handle 
pipe. When you need to use the full power of its 
mighty grip and leverage, pull the wrench towards 
you. This locks the slanting teeth on either side of 
anything you want to get a hold on—whether it is 
round, square or hexagonal in shape. Then the grip 
of your Walworth Stillson won’t slip even if you’re 
using a piece of cloth between the jaws to protect 
a soft or highly polished surface. 
For dozens of household jobs and automobile 
repairs a Walworth Stillson wrench is the handiest 
all-round tool you can buy. Why not geta pair of 
them while you’re about it P 


WALWORTH 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~ 


Stillson Wrench 


“*The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Plants at Boston and Kewanee, III. 


Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oiland Air 
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Microscopic photograph of cross-section 
of Douglas fir showing tracheids or 
wood cells. After wood is cut into 
lumber, the cells upon drying shrink 
in width but remain constant in length. 
So, too, when dry wood becomes wet 
the cells expand in width. These 
changes are the cause of nearly all door 
troubles.—Prof. Bror L. Grondal, School 
of Forestry, University of Washington. * 
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How we correct the 
natural faults of doors 


Laminex construction prevents 
shrinking, swelling and warping 


You've always taken door troubles for 
granted. Warping, twisting and stick- 
ing make rehanging or replacement 
often necessary. This is because certain 
climatic conditions are notoriously hard 
on doors. A solid piece of wood, by 
the very nature of its growth, must 
shrink or swell with changes of mois- 
ture content. The wood cells, or tracheids, 
shrink or expand in width but remain 
constant in length. 


WATER TEST 
Prof. Grondal soaked 


Laminex doors in water 
for 24 hours at the 
Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, University of 
Washington. Maxi- 
mum absorption, 3 lbs., 
2 0%. No warping, 
checking or separation. 
Maximum expansion, 
3-100 inch. 


After 35 years of research, The Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, the largest builders of doors in the 
world, have perfected the Laminex process. We 
build up all of the parts that go into the con- 
struction of a door, using a secret-formula water- 
proof cement, squeezing the whole together by 
tremendous hydraulic pressure. 


HEAT TEST 


Laminex doors were 
subjected to heat of 


181° Fahr. with 
humidity of 30 per 
cent, in a commercial 
dry kiln, by Prof. 
Grondal. No effect 
on parts or joints. 
No shrinkage cracks. 
Maximum loss of 
moisture, 1 1b., 202. 


Thus the grain and wood cells of the adjoining 
sections are so ‘‘crossed’’ that it equalizes all 
expansion and contraction holding the whole in 
check, for wood cannot shrink in length. 


Laminex doors soaked in water for 24 hours, 
absorbed 3 lbs., 2 oz. of moisture, without a sign of 
warping, checking or separation of parts. Maximum 
expansion was 3-100 of an inch. Over a million 
Laminex doors are now in actual use, with a 
record of success everywhere. 


STRENGTH TEST 


Prof. Grondal sub- 
jected the panels of 
Laminex doors to a 
test in 200,000 1b. OI- 
sen testing machine at 
Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, University 
—— \Fof Washington. 

YAW Average load before 

Ze rupturing, 912 Ibs. 
In no case did the 
Laminex cemented 
panel or molding 
strips holding the 
panel show signs of 
failure. 


These doors are built of old-growth Douglas 
fir, an unusually durable wood. All the popular 
and standard designs—one-panel doors, two-panel, 
French doors, Colonial, bungalow and the “Belle 
Porte,’’ a beautiful new sub-frame design. Natural 
flat grain throughout or with vertical (quarter- 
sawed) stiles and rails. 


Ask your building material dealer, or write for 
valuable booklet, ‘‘The Door is Important.”’ 
Special monograph for architects, on request. 


THe WuHeeter, Oscoop ComMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


“The Lumber Capital of America” 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Spokane 


ILAXMUEN TEX 
DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco'’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 
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| resumed business. I call that legal ability 
of a very high order, don’t you? 

“The firm failed again, this time for keeps, 
and sometime after, poor Joe Decker died. 
IT heard a story at the time that a committee 
of bankers who were carrying loans for the 
firm went up to Decker, Howell & Co.’s 
office for a conference. They knew that the 
failure of such a prominent firm would have 
a pretty bad effect in the financial markets 
and they were to get together to prevent a 
panic, as befitted public-spirited custodians 
of the community’s funds. In the mean- 
time the Street had got word of the meeting 
and everybody was waiting to learn what 
the bankers would do—help or let go. We 
knew there would be a lot of urgent liquida- 
tion if the bankers decided not to extend 
aid to the brokers. 

“Well, the bankers met and looked over 
the books of the firm. I imagine things 
were pretty bad, but for all that, something 
might have been done if old Grosvenor, 
president of the ’Steenth National, hadn’t 
got an awful toothache and said he had to 
go downstairs to the drug store on the first 
floor and get some toothache drops. The 
other public-spirited bankers looked at 
one another and pretty soon another com- 
plained of hyperacidity and excused himself 
to go and get some bicarbonate of soda in 
order to stave off a stroke. He went out, 
and passing by the drug store saw Gros- 
venor getting his toothache drops by tele- 
phone. So he got his bicarbonate through 
the same agency. Then the rest of the 
bankers developed all kinds of ailments 
and went to the drug store for medicine 
that was delivered by telephone wires to 
their brokers’ offices. You see, each banker 
wanted to help the situation all he could, 
but, to make sure, decided to sell out the 
collateral on his loans before the Street got 
wind of the exact state of affairs or before 
the other bankers pusillanimously sold 
stocks. By the time the bankers were back 
in their banks the stock market was so weak 
that the Street knew Decker, Howell & 
Co. were bankrupts and everybody began 
tosell. That is what I was told that aid com- 
mittee did for the good of the community. 

“Speaking of the North American Com- 
pany, which was the old Transcontinental, 
I remember Elijah Smith, who was in con- 
trol when Henry Villard started to capture 
the Northern Pacific. Smith was fighting 
Villard. As a result of the stock-market 
duel the price went up fifty or sixty points, 
and just before the transfer books closed 
for the annual meeting there was naturally 
a big demand for the stock. I heard at the 
time that Smith could have sold out his 
holdings at a personal profit of a million 
dollars. But he wouldn’t do it. It would 
have been disloyal to his party. In the 
panic of May 9, 1901, the representative of 
an interest supposed to be on the Morgan 
side couldn’t resist the temptation when he 
saw the price of the cornered stock go up to 
1000, and he sold out. He made several 
hundred thousand dollars, but he ceased to 
be an associate of the Morgans and never 
again sat on the directorate of any of their 
companies. Elijah Smith had a brother, 
Prosper, who was the author of the saying, 
“You cannot stand in the past, stick a pin 
in the skin of the present and pay rent in 
the future.’”’ 


The First News Agencies 


Those stories, resumed Mr. Wing, are 
typical of what old brokers had to tell. To 
hear them you would think they happened 
a couple of centuries ago, but it was only 
the other day. 

The old broker referred to Peter Bennett, 
an old newspaperman. Well, Bennett is 
still on the job. Probably no other man 
living, certainly none in his profession, has 
known so many of the big operators of the 
past forty years, and few have been so 
familiar as he with the Wall Street public. 
His memory is excellent and he has a knack 
for instinctively selecting the picturesque 
high lights of incidents. I shall try to give 
you as closely as I can what Peter Bennett 
told me one evening at my house: 

“When I first came down to Wall Street 
I went to work for old Bob Cunningham, 
delivering his fake news. Bob knew all the 
big operators like Cammack, Newell, Cable, 
Keene, Woerishoffer, S. V. White, Charley 
Osborn and others. He called his shop the 
American & European Financial & Com- 
mercial News Agency. Abbott issued 
foreign-exchange quotations on yellow 
flimsy, tissue-paper manifold sheets. He 
also reported the sales of gold and purchases 
of government bonds that were announced 
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in the rotunda of the Subtreasury. Theo 
other news agency was the Commer 
News Department of the Western Up 
Telegraph Company. i 
“The first real news agency was star 
by J. Kiernan. His first office was 
what now would be 18 Wall Street. Ls 
he obtained control of the Western Un 
service. He had no real competition y: 
Dow, Jones & Co. appeared on the ge¢ 
They were a remarkable combinati 
Charles H. Dow, Edward D. Jones ; 
Charles M. Bergstresser. As I heard 
story, Dow was working in a print mill, ; 
a phrenologist went through the wo 
reading heads. Dow paid him fifty ee 
and had his examined. The phrenolo; 
told Dow a lot about himself that was t; 
and he ended by saying, ‘ Everything 2 
the shape of your head points to oun 
as the right profession for you!’ Doy 
lieved it and began at once to study sh; 
hand. Later on he went into ney 
work and then associated himself y 
E. D. Jones and C. M. Bergstresser | 
founded the well-known news agency | 
the Wall Street Journal. He told meo 
that what first turned his mind to finan 
news gathering was the extremely long ni: 
of Bob Cunningham’s alleged agency, 1; 
we had other news agencies, and the } 
York News Bureau came into the field 


Railroad Candor 


“Financial news gathering has been. 
veloped enormously, keeping pace with 
growth of all our other industries. I 
today an expensive business necessita 
complicated machinery, a staff of specia 
and correspondents everywhere. I rem 
ber, though, when the St. Paul we 
statement of earnings was the big item. 
a pool might be operating in some si 
and every scrap of news or gossip aboi| 
was in great demand. When Harvey }) 
nedy’s office was running a pool in No 
west, Harvey used to summon the repo 
in order to give out some very impor 
statement. When the reporters appe! 
he would emerge from his private office | 
impressive frown on his face and a sli 
paper in his hands. He would then st 

“**T have here, gentlemen, the North 
earnings for the second week of Septem) 
They show an increase of 48 per ¢ | 


Gentlemen, this is one of the best railr 
in the United States.’ | 
“One day a green reporter asked | 
‘Mr. Kennedy, are you really bullisl) 
Northwest?’ Harvey, who was runni’! 
big pool at the time, merely looked at 1 
and walked back to the private office. 
“They were free with their news ti 
We used to call at the Northern P:/ 
offices in the days when Harris was pf; 
dent, before Henry Villard captured bh 
control. When we asked for news they & 
to trot out the minutes and read them a1 
to us, so we could know what happen: 2 
the directors’ meeting. Nowadays the 
cedure would be to give the newspapel & 
a slip with valuable information type it 
ten onit, like this: ‘The Board of 01 
held a meeting today of routine charaj |r 

“The big men used to talk freely wit 
Sam Sloan kept it up to the end, and h«'2 
the last of the old guard. The late Neo 
Sharp, of the Evening Sun, and I onc! 
terviewed C. P. Huntington about S¢ 
ern Pacific. There were a lot of ru 
about it. The old man confessed, ‘IW 
fifty million dollars and I don’t know v2 
or how I’m going to pay those notes.’ 0 
he shook his head. i | 
““*T imagine you walk the floor of nits 
said Sharp. 
“Who, me?’ said Huntington. ‘1 
let the creditors do that. I can’t affo’ t 
have my sleep interfered with. Too 1!¢ 
to do. What else do you want to kn/: 
He was a great hand for talking fluent t 
newspapermen and managing to say 2! 
little. Nowadays everything is officials 
ments. The newspapermen print wl)! 
furnished them or else they must pt 
rumors or gossip or unofficial opit/” 
There is less mystery than there used } 
and much less accessibility to the lead¢.. 
“Of course the brokers have impiye 
their methods of doing business. Witt? 
expansion in the volume of trading al! 
the number of customers the machine fc 
handling the business has been devepe 
tremendously. There was, for instance th 
case of Eugene Robinson, before the;4 
the Clearing House: Stocks and eck 
passed in and out through the little win’ 
in the brokers’ offices and everybody 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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or 


| (Continued from Page 130) 
hitle around delivery time and try to get 
t} stocks into or out of their offices as the 
eg might be. Robinson didn’t have much 
eeital, but he built up a big business. He 
mnaged to do it by using a method some- 
thg like this: The boy delivering stock 
tlt Robinson had bought would slip the 
ecificates in the proper window and wait 
fca check in payment thereof. The mo- 
mnt the certificates were received one of 
Rbinson’s clerks would dash madly for 
¢} bank next door with collateral and wait 
fca check to be certified and rush back to 

office to complete the transaction. This 
sytem worked until one day the clerks 
culdn’t make connections quickly enough, 
ai the firm failed. Robinson had bought 
nre than thirty thousand shares that day, 
wich was too much for a broker without 

vital to handle. 

“Harvey Kennedy also failed about that 
tie. Eugene Robinson owed Kennedy 
telve hundred dollars, and Kennedy owed 
Fbinson eight hundred dollars. Robinson 
stled with his creditors for thirty cents on 
¢: dollar, while Kennedy settled in full. 
wil, Kennedy went around talking to peo- 
p about it, trying to figure how it was that 
yile Robinson owed him twelve hundred 
dlars, and he owed Robinson eight hun- 
ad dollars, he now had to pay Robinson 
fir hundred dollars, to settle the account. 
/ Wall Street talked about it. To the best 
omy belief Eugene Robinson was the first 
rn to be called the Napoleon of Wall 
feet. This was not prompted entirely by 
}\ stock-market strategy or operations, 

t because of his physical resemblance to 
is great emperor. 

. who have grown accustomed to 
t2 Federal Reserve System will scarcely 
|lieve how numerous and easy bank fail- 
ies were. It was no trouble whatever for a 
Ink to bust in those days. You must re- 
pmber that some of the financiers pro- 
nted all sorts of enterprises and did a 
}; of juggling with the stock, and later they 
wuld reorganize the companies and do a 
ltle more thimblerigging. The process 
us frankly described as construction, de- 
suction and reconstruction. The stock- 
lying public helped to swell the financiers’ 
jofits by getting loaded with securities 
ter found to be worth a little less than 
ithing. Well, that tradition endured long 
iter the practice was abandoned. 
“Bond issues were manipulated no less 
wgrantly. If the bonds could not be 
‘aced the underwriting brokers resorted to 
‘e complaisant banks and hypothecated 
‘e unsold bonds there. Then, if or when the 
mds turned out to be no good the bank 
osed its doors.” 
72% 
t John Silver’s Loans 
'“For a long time the case of John Silver 
ad the American Loan & Trust Company 
ad another institution kept tongues wag- 
ng. John Silver was a persuasive West- 
mer who succeeded in inducing these 
anks to lend him a great deal of money: 
he loans were secured by securities of 
vers industrial companies. The enter- 
es didn’t pan out and the institutions 
iat had carried John Silver closed their 
oors. The bank examiner came down to 
ivestigate and the newspapermen waited 
wr his report, for he said he was ready to 
‘ork all night. 

“About midnight the examiner came out 
) where we were and in a singsong tone 
nnounced: ‘We have completed the exam- 
lation of the accounts.’ There was a 
ause. Then: ‘The accounts, we find, are 
bsolutely correct.’ Then he went back to 


ne inner office, where the safes and the’ 


ccountants were. 

“At daybreak the examiner made his ap- 
earance a second time. We awoke and sat 
p. When he saw that we were ready to 
ear, the examiner, in the same slow, sing- 
ong tone as before, announced: ‘We have 
ompleted the examination of the securi- 
es.’ There was a pause. Then the droning 
olce resumed: ‘The securities, we find, are 
bsolutely rect Bene of the collateral 
aS any good, and the trust compan 
riled for keeps. a 

A curious feature, that people today 
wust find difficulty in understanding, was 
he persistence of the public’s faith in banks 
hat were capable of such criminal negli- 
ence. Why, tips would come into the news 
gencies about the impending suspension of 
ie They used to come in almost 
Sa matter of routine business. _ 

Word came to us one day that a certain 
ank was about to go under. It was the 
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bank at the corner of Broadway and Pine, 
where.the American. Exchange now is. 
Several of us newspapermen went up be- 
fore ten A.M. to report the dying moments 
faithfully, as if it were the end of a race. 
We stood by the paying teller’s window, 
watchfully waiting. A few customers came 
in when the bank opened for business. One 
of them handed in a check for a hundred 
and twenty dollars and got his cash. A 
second man, we learned, had a check for 
eight hundred dollars. He got it indorsed. 
One of the reporters said to him, ‘You’d 
better be next.’ But the wisenheimer said, 
“Next, nothing!’ A third man had a check 
for five dollars. He turned it in and got 
his V. Then as though that were the cue, 
the inside window dropped. The chap with 
the eight-hundred-dollar check ran up to the 
window and tapped feverishly on it. Too 
late! 

“Over and over again we reporters went 
to some bank or another and watched the 
paying teller pay out cash on checks as they 
were presented to him until word came 
from somewhere within and the paying 
teller’s window dropped, and that would be 
the end of that bank; in plain sight of the 
newspapermen who had been sent there for 
that very purpose. Think of it!” 


Failures and Tragedies 


“Brokers also failed rather easily. We 
had all sorts of failures, big and little, 
during the panics—and there were plenty of 
these. The minor failures were frequent 
and happened in any sort of financial 
weather. In those days brokers thought it 
was a disgrace to fail, and Wall Street bank- 
rupts took to the pistol for ending their 
troubles. .In my early days as a reporter 
there wasn’t so much specializing. I had 
to cover the Wall Street district for all 
kinds of news, and also the Stock Exchange, 
the Customhouse, the Barge Office and 
the First Precinct Police Station. That 
meant I had to cover the suicides. There 
were enough of them. Once, as I was pass- 
ing the building where Russell Sage’s office 
was, I heard a shot. It came from the 
office of J. Creighton & Co. I rushed in, 
followed by others. In the middle of the 
floor of the private office lay a man, dead. 
On a table was a piece of paper. On it was 
written: ‘My head cannot stand it. Every- 
thing is gone. Good-by forever, JACK 
CREIGHTON.’ Poor Jack! 

“Another I remember was Jim Hutting. 
He ran a famous Northwest deal. He lost 
his money. One day he called at a friend’s 
office. The friend was busy, so Jim sent in 
word that he’d like to borrow twenty dol- 
lars from this broker, to whom he had in his 
prosperity given a lot of business. The 
broker friend came out. He began, apolo- 
getically: ‘Say, Jim, things are awful dull 
around here and i 

“That was enough for Jim, who had just 
made his first touch. He pulled out a re- 
volver and shot himself through the head. 

“There were many others. I don’t mean 
victims of the stock market, though the 
preachers always utilized the suicides on 
the following Sunday. These men were 
more of the ruined-gambler type, like the 
Monte Carlo kind. Men who have for 
years lived on the fat of the land do not 
take kindly to park benches and ragged 
clothes, and also easy money is apt to en- 
courage habits that are not. conducive to 
steady nerves. Modern bankrupts do not 
resort to suicide. They are sturdier, and 
even prefer to live at their wives’ expense. 

“The commission houses were not ubiqui- 
tous then. They were to be found along 
the Atlantic seaboard, a fringe of them, and 
not in every city in the United States, as 
today. It was a long time before the idea 
penetrated very far inland that stocks and 
bonds might be quite as safe and far more 
profitable than real-estate mortgages. Mil- 
lions of people distrusted securities. It was 
the same about the banks in the wildcat 
days. You never knew when they would 
bust. That is how James J. Hill, they tell 
me, came to be an expert on gems and 
precious stones. He couldn’t trust the 
banks, so he carried his capital with him in 
his inside pocket, in the shape of unset 
diamonds. 

““Of course, there were big houses that 
had. big customers, but if you went into the 
smaller houses you were not so apt then as 
you would be today to run into a lot of re- 
tail merchants, professional men, retired 
business men, and so on. Everywhere in 
the United States you will now find all 
classes of people in the brokers’ offices. In 
my day, in the big houses, one was more | 
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SHOE POLISHES 


L 


Por the sake of a good personal appearance 
—to inspire self-respect—to create a fav- 
orable impression—keep your shoes neat! 


If you haven't got the tools—here they 
are! A Shoe Shining Outfit and the best 
of shoe polishes. 


Shine your shoes at least once a day! A good 
habit —a thrifty habit. 


Good shoe polishes preserve leather and give longer 
life to shoes. 


If your dealer cannot.supply you, send 50c to 
the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y., for 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes of Shinola 
Shoe Polish, or 75c¢ to the F. F. Dalley Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., 
for the 2-in-t Shining Kit and two boxes of 
2-in-I Shoe Polish. 

Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes— 


for wet shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and 
women’s shoes. 


saa 


| . | a eh 
SHINOLA | °— 
SHOE POLISHES 


The handy key-opening box. 
Black, Tan, White, Ox -bloo 
and Brown. : 
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Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. : 


Shining 
Kit 


A Success of Years 


Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 


They clean, dye and shine. 


2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 


Genuine 
bristle dauber cleans the shoes 
and applies the polish. The big 
lamb’s wool polisher brings the 
shine with afew strokes. 


SHINOLA Home Set. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White, and 
Ox-blood shoes. 


SATURDAY 


ne FLORSHEIM SHOE | 


The careful dresser selects a Florsheim  ~— 
style for each occasion, knowing the dis- | 
tinguished appearance of The Florsheim 
Shoe will make the right impression. 


THE RIALTO—STYLE eAT-149 
MOsT sTYLEs $10 
Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes’”’ on “Request 


THe FLoRsHEIM SHOE COMPANY Hi, 


| 
eWlanufacturers es CHICAGO i | 
HH 


STYLES FOR THE OC 
Casha] 


CUP E 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


fen 


Two hands are better than one. 
So are two garter clasps. And 
for supreme comfort, value and 
service, there’s nothing more 
satisfactory than double grip 
Paris. Emphasize Paris. Own 
an extra pair for double comfort 
and cleanliness. As low as 40% 
and up to $1,00, 


A.STEIN & COMPANY new York 


Chicago 


‘Time for a fresh pair? 
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liable to meet a few millionaires. Certain 
houses were identified with certain stocks, 
and pools were formed to operate on their 
specialties. A great deal of the business 
done was thus necessarily in the nature of 
tong warfare, one rival gang of strong-arm 
men against another. One clique would 
load up. That would be a signal for another 
clique to maneuver to lighten that load— 
at a profit to the attacking philanthropists. 
They were always trying to unload on one 
another instead of on the general public. 
They used the banks in their deals much 
more brazenly than they would dare do 
today. Once in a while the banks did not 
fail, even if the clique lost money. But, for 
the most part, the banks’ depositors did the 
losing for the cliques. 

“Let me tell you how raw the work was. 
There was:a road, which you can call the 
Dixie Terminal, because it consisted of a 
consolidation of several Southern roads. 
These smaller roads had been put into the 
consolidation by various capitalists who 
expected to have a great deal to say about 
the management and about the market 
destinies of the consolidated road’s stock. 
Well, you may rest assured that there was 
considerable internecine fighting and the 
control passed from one to another in turn. 
Finally it lodged in the hands of Colonel 
Irving,-and he was responsible for some 
market pyrotechnics that:made him a good 
source of news for months. 

““One day I went to see Colonel Irving, 
accompanied by the late Newton Sharp, 
financial editor of the Evening Sun, a bril- 
liant writer, highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. We asked Colonel Irving how 
things were going with Dixie Terminal, and 
he, as usual, was as frank as Captain Kidd 
or Pancho Villa would have been. He said, 
in a matter-of-fact way, ‘There is a fellow 
by the name of. Bardwell, an ironmaster, 
from Pittsburgh. He is long forty thousand 
shares of D. T. Hevhas ten thousand mar- 
gined down to 40 and ten thousand down 
to 30; ten thousand down to 20, and the 
last ten thousand, I think, he has got out- 
right.’ And Colonel Irving nodded as 
though he had given us a fine story.” 


Great Expectations 


“And what then?’ asked Newton Sharp. 
““« And then I reckon we are going to get 
him.’ 

“And the news has yet not developed 
beyond the prospective stage?’ 

““«There must be a first chapter,’ replied 
Colonel Irving gravely, and bowed us out 
with true Southern politeness. 

“Some time after that I called again on 
Colonel Irving and asked for news. He 
told me, ‘We got that ten thousand at 40.’ 

“Sharp told me a couple of days later 
that the colonel ran across him on Wall 
Street and announced, ‘We got the ten 
thousand at 30.’ 

“Well, the Irving gang got Bardwell’s 
third ten thousand, and then he was com- 
pelled to sell his remaining stock in a market 
completely dominated by Colonel Irving. 
In the end poor old Bardwell failed. He 
lost the millions he had made in the iron 
and steel business. When I would go into 
brokers’ offices and hear some of the cus- 
tomers speak about stocks like Dixie Ter- 
minal, I used to ask myself, ‘What business 
has any human being to monkey with that 
kind of game?’ 

“Of course the market-milking process 
was in great esteem in those days. Every- 
body practiced it. They had done so from 
the days of Jacob Little and Daniel Drew, 
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even before the Civil War. Of course, wh 
Drew and Fisk and Gould did in Erie, ¢ 
against so redoubtable an opponent as 
Commodore Vanderbilt, was not feasj 
later.on. I recall Calvin Brice and Gene 
Sam Thomas and their operations in Am) 
ican Cotton Oil. It was a good, actj 
trading stock. But tips would begin 
circulate and the stock would act }) 
higher prices. Traders and the commissgic 
house customers would buy it. The bull: 
by this time had taken the shape of intin 
tions that a dividend might be declared 
the next meeting of the directors, 7] 
intimations became stronger and the sto. 
went up. Finally it touched 35. The; 
vance slowed up then. Presently it y 
officially announced that at the meeti 
the directors to be held on the follow) 
week the matter of declaring a divi 
would surely be acted on. The price t 
upon resumed its advance. At 
Street began to guess the rate of dish 
ment. On the day the directors wi 
scheduled to meet the price touched 42, 
“* After the meeting Calvin 8. Brice wo. 
linger to speak to his friends, the w i 
reporters. You know, Brice had been Unit) 
States senator from Ohio and chairman 
the Democratic Campaign Committee, || 
was a very smart man with a wonder 
sense of humor.” 
Milking the Market | 
‘Boys,’ he would tell the reporte| 
‘the situation is just this: I insisted t]| 
the stockholders who have stood by i) 
company so patiently all these years ou; 
to be rewarded now that we are maki: 
money. I took the position that they ous. 
to get 5 per cent annually. But Gene 
Thomas didn’t agree with me. He thous} 
we ought to be conservative and he wo! 
not listen to any higher rate than 4 per ce | 
That was the highest he’d go. And th; 
you are!’ He would shrug his should | 
and wave both hands in the air. | 
““‘Well, what did you pay?’ I asked | 
““T told you we couldn’t agree on 1; 
rate. I wanted 5 per cent and he wani 
4 per cent.’ 
“‘*And so in the end you agreed tof 
how much?’ ) 
““*No. We haven’t agreed on any pi 
ment. I wanted 5 per cent, but he would 
hear of it.. Simply couldn’t agree.’ | 
“*But 4 per cent was better than nothir | 
“But 5 per cent was only fair.’ 
“And so you don’t pay anything?’ 
““*Couldn’t agree. Stubborn as a mul | 
And he walked away, shaking his enorm\} 
head. And of course the price of the sti; 
promptly went down, back to where it \ 
before the dividend talk began a few we 
before. A few months later, then war ' 
the bull movement. Same result. | 
“The late H. O. Havemeyer, of the Su 
Trust, did some masterly market-milking 
his stock, or that was the belief widely h 
in his day. You must remember that) 
such cases the principal beneficiaries <! 
also the chief victims were the speculati ! 
But while there isn’t so much milking nt - 
adays as there used to be, I have hearct 
said that for skill, audacity and sucei), 
none of the old milking records could eq | 
that of a world-famous oil operator ¢1 
his market specialty. You should also bt 
in mind the operations of the man to wh! 
Larry Livingston referred as John Pren’ , 
because his name is nothing like it.” 
Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a serie’! 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear i 
early issue. 4 | 


etirely to the discretion of the court. If 
u can say yes and no you are able to 
seak English. . ; ; 
William M. Ragsdale, chief examiner in 
+ Pittsburgh district for the Bureau of 
Mturalization, is testifying before the 
@mmittee on Immigration and Naturali- 
ytion of the House of Representatives: 
R. WILSON: Do you have any cases 
‘were the applicant for citizenship cannot 
eak the English language? 
“Mr. RAGSDALE: It is very rare that a 
yan cannot speak the English language to 
«me extent. Sometimes he can say only a 
{w words, or, as we say, shake his head in 
hglish. ; 
Tap CHAIRMAN: Does the head-shaking 
jocess go for the English language at 
jttsburgh? i 
‘Mr. RAGSDALE: I mean no disrespect 
+ the court, but very nearly, Mr. Chair- 


an. 
“all the lenities and omissions of the 
merican law from the beginning have re- 
ected an impatient desire for population. 
ine of the grievances cited in the Declara- 
‘on of Independence was that George III 
\\d “endeavored to prevent the population 
these states, for that purpose obstructing 
‘e laws for naturalization of foreigners.” 
‘owever, the laws were various and in 
‘me instances imaginary. Connecticut, 
‘ew Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Georgia 
parently had none at all. A search for 
ie dim beginnings of citizenship was made 
1965 by the Roosevelt Commission of 
laturalization and Citizenship of the 
nited States. Sidney S. Rider, of Provi- 
’nce, prepared for its record the following 
saint bit of Americana: 

“The men who planted Providence and 
aen the colony held from the first the 
ywer of admitting citizens to their incor- 
orations and of conferring upon these citi- 
ms the rights of freemen.” A distinction 
iere between economic and political par- 
cipation, evidently. All voters were citi- 
ons, but not all citizens were voters. 
“Tn order to a correct understanding of 
ae working it will be necessary to describe 
riefly the planting of the towns and the 
ind of government which followed. Roger 
Villiams came here in 1636. Within a few 
jonths he saw by the numbers coming here 
settle that some kind of government was 
ecessary to be established. He formulated 
plan in his own mind and in 1637 sub- 
uitted a draft of it to Governor Winthrop. 
‘his plan consisted of a signed union be- 
ween the first planters and a compact to 
e signed by all who were ‘afterward ad- 
aitted. The government resided in the 

edinhabitants. No tramp was admitted. 
. man must be a master of a family before 
ing made a voter, or freeman, as the 
reople then called a fixed inhabitant to 
7hom were given political rights.’’ 


iy 


A Curious Oversight 


i Thus Rhode Island, which ‘singular 
ittle commonwealth,” says James Bryce in 
tis American Commonwealth, ‘‘is of all the 
American states that which has furnished 
he most abundant analogies to the Greek 
‘epublies of antiquity and which best de- 
‘erves to have its annals treated of by a 
»hilosophie historian.” Today one person 
n every three of its entire population is 
oreign born, what the politicians call the 
oreign vote is a majority, and from Federal 
dill in Providence you may walk directly 
nto a busy street where English is a strange 
ongue. 

Massachusetts appears at that time to 
ave had a very high standard. Naturali- 
ation was granted only upon petition to 
he legislature. 

The authors of the Federal Constitution, 
laving so many greater perplexities, gave 
‘ittle thought to citizenship. They did not 
define it. The only references they made 
to it were these: ‘‘Congress shall have 
ower to establish an uniform rule of nat- 
alization,’ and ‘‘The citizens of each 
tate shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states.”’ 
othing about what an American citizen 


as. 

The idea of the Congress at first appar- 
ntly was, under its constitutional power, 
0 formulate a general rule of naturaliza- 
ion that would reconcile with the law and 
practice of all the separate states. The 
original law, enacted in 1790, merely pro- 
vided that any free white person of good 
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AS CITIZENS THEREOF 


(Continued from Page 7) 


moral character might be admitted to cit- 
izenship after two years’ residence by ap- 
plying to a court of record and taking an 
of allegiance. No state law required 
ess. 

Five years later the law was tightened at 
the top and relaxed at the bottom. It was 
tightened by requiring five years’ residence 
instead of two and a declaration of inten- 
tion to be filed at least three years before 
admission. It was relaxed wherein it in- 
stituted the principle of derivative citizen- 
ship. It said that when an alien became 
naturalized all his children under twenty- 
one were by that fact made citizens of the 
United States—by no election of their own 
then or afterward, but once for all simply 
by the act of the father. 

In 1802 the law was rewritten again, 
under the injunction of President Jefferson 
to make sure that “‘the general character 
and capabilities of a citizen be safely com- 
municated to everyone manifesting a bona 
fide purpose of embarking his life and for- 
tune among us.” 


Foreign-Born Women Voters 


What was henceforth required that had 
not been required before was not a great 
deal—namely, a specific renunciation of 
former allegiance and some evidence, na- 
ture unparticularized, of attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution. That might 
be an assenting nod of the head. Jurisdic- 
tion, as before, was left in both state and 
Federal courts, which was perhaps as it had 
to be then, some states seeming very jealous 
of their own power to make citizens; but 
that jurisdiction should have continued to 
be so divided down to the present time, 
with no standard of practice, no definitions, 
no restraint whatever upon the court that 
will admit an applicant who can only shake 
his head in English—that is one of the 
wonderful curiosities of American gov- 
ernment. 

For more than a century the law was 
never tightened again. Repeatedly it was 
loosened. 

In 1824 the interval that must elapse be- 
tween the act of filing the declaration of 
intent to become a citizen and the final 
ceremony of admission was reduced from 
three years to two. At the same time there 
was written into the law the disastrous 
minor’s clause, which provided that an 
alien who arrived in this country before he 
was eighteen need not file a declaration of 
intent. It was necessary only for him to 
swear in any court that he was over twenty- 
one, that he had lived in the country five 
years, and that he had arrived before he 
was eighteen, and he might become a citi- 
zen on the spot. Under this provision of 
the law amazing frauds were perpetrated 
continuously thereafter. 

In 1828 a provision of the law which had 
required any alien who wished citizenship 
to report himself—or, if a minor, to be re- 
ported—on arrival in the country, was re- 
pealed. Then there was no door at all to 
frauds under the minor’s clause; for there 
was no record of arrival. 

In 1855 the principle of derivative citi- 
zenship was extended to include the wife. 
That is, a woman derived citizenship from 
her husband. Any alien woman herself 
eligible to become a citizen was made a 
citizen automatically by the naturalization 
of her husband. This was the law for sixty- 
seven years, until the Cable Act was passed 
at the instance of organized women in 1922. 
Since the Cable Act a woman no longer de- 
rives citizenship from her husband. She 
has an independent status. If she is an 
alien and wishes to be a citizen she must 
become naturalized on her own initiative. 
But this act, of course, changes nothing 
that went before. It was in 1920 that the 
Constitutional Amendment conferring suf- 
frage upon women took effect. At that 
time—two years prior to the Cable Act— 
women still derived citizenship from their 
husbands, and as they did, the wives and 
widows of all naturalized alien men in the 
United States were suddenly enfranchised. 
Before 1920 they were merely citizens—in- 
voluntary citizens because their husbands 
were citizens. After 1920 they were vot- 
ers—foreign-born voters. They had never 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States. They had never forsworn allegiance 
to foreign states and potentates. They had 
never taken upon themselves an obligation 
to support the laws of the United States. 
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. Gye salesmen cannot call on every retail 

grocer, but we sell to merchants in every 

State. If your grocer doesnot handle Monarch 

Coffee, he can get it for you if he operates his 

own store. Please ask him to write to us. 
We do not sell to chain stores. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
Chicago-Boston -Pittshurgh-NewYork, 


Shaving Satisfaction 
That Cannot Be Imitated 


VEN though the average 
person buys and uses 
products largely through 
habit, that habit must be based 
on keen, Jasting satisfaction. 
That is why imitators—try as 
they will—find it next to im- 
possible to change over an 
Albright Rubberset user to any 
other kind of shaving brush. 
Every Albright Rubberset is 
guaranteed unconditionally 
whether it costs 35c or $40. The 
bristles are gripped everlastingly 
in hard rubber. It certainly pays 
to demand a genuine Albright 
Rubberset, and to refuse the most 
flattering imitations. Rubbersets 
are made only by Rubberset Co., 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. Look for 
the Bull Dog Tag attached to every brush. 
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MUELLER 


Faucets without a ‘Fault 
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Mueller Kitchen Faucet 
No.E-3044,swinging spout 
and attached soap dish. 


Mueller Faucets are made for every known faucet need 
—for kitchens, laundries, lavatories and baths—each model 
built to render lasting and dependable service. 


Mueller Faucets can be quickly and easily installed in 
any new or old building. They cost no more originally— 
and much less eventually, as repair bills are practically 
unknown where Mueller Faucets are used. 


Ask your architect, or your plumber—both will endorse Mueller superiority. 
Write for free book on “‘Dependable Plumbing.” It will save you money. 


MUELLER CO., Decatur, IIl., U.S. A. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 
Branches: New York; Los Angeles; San Francisco 


The Cooper 
Dash Control - 
Beautifully design- 
ed—made of heavily 
nickeled brass 
Price $2.50 


ON’T have carbon fouling your plugs and cylinder 
heads. Loosen it up with carbon cleaner—then blow 
it out through a Cooper Carbon-Outlet Valve and 

Cut-out. The Cooper is Motordom’s favorite Cut-out. 
Provides an outlet for carbon, saves gas, power, expense, 
and amplifies the tone of your engine. Enables you to 
“listen in’’, be forewarned of ignition or motor troubles. 
Brings out the clean-cut, staccato crack of the perfectly 
tuned motor. 

* Easy to install—no severing or weakening of the exhaust 
pipe. Never chatters. Rugged construction, extra heavy 
springs, axle and flapper keep it drum-tight when closed. 
Fully guaranteed. At your dealer’s. Or direct from us. 
Give outside diameter of exhaust pipe. Send for circular. 
Made for All Makes of Cars. ee Valves only, 
In in. $2.50; 1, 154, 1%, $3.00; pais $3.50; 
2%, 24%, 22, 25, $4.00; 234, 27%, 3 $50 0; Chev- 
rolet Special, $4.00; Cooper Special "Valve, complete 
with Y pedal for Fords, $3.0 

THE COOPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
411 South First Ave. Marshalltown, Iowa 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
; THE FULTON CO. 
e Milwaukee, Wis. 
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No court of naturalization had ever seen 
them. They were an unknown addition to 
the foreign element in the political body. 
And their number was nearly three million. 
They are there still, of course; they cannot 
be removed. Moreover, during the two 
years that elapsed between the effective 
date of the suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the enactment of the Cable 
Law by Congress every married alien man 
naturalized brought into citizenship with 
him an unknown, unexamined, unsworn 
foreign woman voter. Of these there could 
not have been fewer than two hundred 
thousand. 

When Congress declared in 1855 that the 
wife of a naturalized alien was a citizen 
also, as asympathetic fact, woman suffrage 
was not thought of. And when in 1920 the 
suffrage amendment was affixed to the Con- 
stitution nothing could be done about it. 
At least nothing was done about it. And 
so probably more than three million foreign- 
born women, as to whose qualifications 
there was nowhere the slightest color of evi- 
dence, were carried headlong into the elec- 
torate. 

In 1868 there was added to the Constitu- 
tion the Fourteenth Amendment, saying: 
“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they re- 
side.” 

The phrase ‘‘and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion’’ of the United States, is to exclude the 
progeny of foreign diplomats and enemy 
aliens. Other exception there is none. 
Chinese or Japanese children born on Amer- 
ican soil, though their parents are ineligible 
to become citizens, are citizens by fact of 
birth in their own right. 

Thus in the Constitution of the United 
States, after three-quarters of a century, 
citizenship is defined in words exactly ac- 
cording to the ancient law of the soil. Only 
now the same words have not their old 
meaning at all. They mean a political priv- 
ilege. American citizenship is a political 
inheritance. And as such its responsibili- 
ties are undefined. 

In 1870 the law of naturalization was ex- 
tended to aliens of African nativity. In 
1882 it was amended to exclude Chinese 
from citizenship. In 1903, after the assas- 
sination of President McKinley by an an- 
archist, it was written that any person who 
disbelieved in organized government, or be- 
longed to an organization opposed to it, or 
who advocated political murder, should be 
ineligible to become a citizen. 


Frauds and Abuses 


Such was the body of the law from 1790 
to 1906—one hundred and sixteen years. 
Within it, outside of it, because of it, de- 
spite it, American citizenship was in- 
credibly debauched. Fraudulent procure- 
ment of naturalization and criminal sale of 
citizenship were notorious evils from the 
beginning. The callous indifference of pub- 
lic opinion to the facts through all these 
years cannot be adequately explained. 
Henry Adams, in his History of the United 
sone 1801-17, writing of the year 1802, 
sai 

“The captain of any British frigate 
which might happen to run into the 
harbor of New York, if he went ashore, 


_was liable to meet on his return to 


the wharf some of his boat’s crew strolling 
about town, every man supplied with pa- 
pers of American citizenship. . No 
pretence was made of concealing the fraud. 


| They were issued in any required quantity 


and were transferred for a few dollars from 
hand to hand.” 

And never for more than a century was 
it otherwise, except in degree, which in- 
creased, or in method, which was according 
to the circumstances. 

Until 1906 there was nothing that could 


| be called a record of American naturaliza- 
tion. 
| than five thousand courts—Federal and 


Citizenship was conferred by more 


state courts—and there was shameful com- 
petition among them for the traffic because 
the clerks got the fees. There was no 
standard form of certificate, no standard of 
practice, no standard fee. In New York 
City the fee for filing a declaration of intent 
to become a citizen went to twenty cents; 
the fee for a certificate of naturalization to 
fitty cents. The ward bosses in the cities 
naturally wished fees to be low, for they 
paid them wholesale to naturalize the aliens 
in blocks of hundreds. The business had 
its regular rhythm. Twice a year, immedi- 
ately preceding the spring and fall elections, 


\ 


x 


it touched a high peak in the cities; th 
fell off to nothing again. 

The minor’s act of 1824, which st 
more than three-quarters of a centu 


to swear that he came to the country | 
he was eighteen and had lived in it §) 
years. He hadn’t even to do that. Heh: 
only to hold up his hand as one of fifty 
hundred in a group and nod his head ast. 
clerk intoned “You do solemnly sweay! 
and so on. Hundreds of thousands w| 
became citizens in this way did not kn! 
what they were doing. The boss who co 
trolled their jobs at the steel mill, or w) 
made them believe he did, or who perha. 
arranged with the managers of ind 
pretend that he did in order that he shou 
be able to manage and vote them as ever 
one concerned wished them to yote=t 
boss, he gathered them in herds, provid 
professional witnesses if the court r 
witnesses, told them when and how ton 
their heads, paid all the fees, and march, 
them off to the polls. | 
Everybody knew it. Both political } 
ties did it. In one city it would he t 
Democratic machine. In another it wou 
be the Republican machine. In its— 
outrageous form fraudulent naturali 
did not even pretend to be a court ¢ 
mony. Certificates of naturalizati 
made up at leisure in quantity, signed 
the clerk of the court, names to be 
as required—nicknames would do, 
often did—and delivered in bundles t 
ward workers on election day. 


The Scramble for Fees | 


Prosecution occurred only in | 
grant cases. The attitude of the courts Ww 
shocking. C, V. C. Van Deusen, speci 
examiner of the Department of Justice, 1 
ported: “After careful study of all the co! 
tributing causes of naturalization ra 
am fully convinced that the largest” | 
tributing factor is to be found in the judg| 
of the courts in which the judge is “_| 
tive official.” | 

Politics, that was to say. } 

He added: ‘In a majority of the ae 
courts visited by me the clerks and judg 
were unprovided with the Federal statut 
and were unacquainted with the rT | 
ments of naturalization except in a } 
way.’ 

This was in 1905. In that year sat 
Commission on Naturalization and Ci 
zenship appointed by Roosevelt. He w 
not the first President to call public atte 
tion to the great evil and recommend its1 
moval; he was the first aggressively 
attack it. His success may have been 
ing partly to the fact that the politicians 
last were sick of their own work on pure | 
sordid grounds. First, as the practi 
increased, the cost tended to eee | 
hibitive, with both sides doing it co 
tively; second, the secret ballot had mai 
impossible to tell whether the alien el 
ered his vote. He was often dishonest. — 

The Roosevelt Commission paid its 1 
spects to the courts, saying: “An i pe 
tant reason for the deplorable condi 
now surrounding the administration of t 
naturalization laws is that there is comp 
tition among the courts to secure tl] 
naturalization business so that the cler! 
may enjoy the fees. One court bids f 
business against another; and a court whit 
is strict in enforcing the law loses the | 
which a more lax court gets.” | 

American citizenship debased by z 
courts! Say by whom it shall be esteen 
Always there were jealous courts. B: 
made no difference if a majority of all tl 
courts, both Federal and state, were jealo 
courts. Citizenship was dispensed i in cour 
that were not—more in one of these tha Ka | 
all the others together. a | 

Public opinion did at last become sea’ 
dalized. In 1906 it was possible to accon 
plish a measure of reform, thanks to tl 
initiative of Theodore Roosevelt and to tl 
work of his Commission on Naturalizatic 
and Citizenship in the United States. Tl 
law was entirely rewritten that year; ee 
as it was.made then, so it now stands. TI 
principal reforms were these: 

(1) Fees were standardized—one 
for filing a declaration of intent to becom 
a citizen, and four dollars for the final pet 
tion and certificate of naturalization, 
which the clerk of the court gets o 
up to a gross of six thousand. dollars’ i 
year. 

(2) The iniquitous minor’s clause 
abolished. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

) Jurisdiction was left divided as before 
yeveen Federal and state courts, but con- 
vd to state courts having unlimited juris- 

ion in civil actions at law or equity, so 
it the total number of courts conferring 
jzenship now is only a little more than 
y thousand where it had been more than 
i thousand. . " - 

4) A certificate of arrival was required 
oe filed with the petition for citizenship. 
5) No application for citizenship to be 
anted by any court within thirty days of 
lection, nor without ninety days’ notice 
ted in a public place. 

6) There was created a Federal Bureau 
it aturalization to take under its direction 
| eontrol broadly ‘‘all matters concern- 
» the naturalization of aliens,” with the 
yt to appear in any court to cross- 
mine the candidate for citizenship and 
oe heard in opposition to his admission. 
he principle of derivative citizenship 
y; retained. It still holds, limited only 
ythe Cable Act of 1922, which gives the 
‘man an independent status. The wife 
fiomger derives citizenship from her hus- 
yid. But minor children still derive citi- 
«ship from the father; so that under the 
sas it is you have the possibility of this 
sreme absurdity: 
(esterday an alien was naturalized. To- 
ir his foreign-born wife arrives at the 
\ierican gate with ten foreign-born chil- 
in. The youngest child may be, say, six 
yseven; the oldest may be twenty years, 
jyen months and twenty-odd days. All 
jse children are citizens of the United 
stes because yesterday their father was 
uralized. The eldest is old enough to be 
) anarchist, a man of such morals and 
(as as would oblige any court to deny him 
‘zenship if he presented himself as an 
wn; yet upon landing he is already an 
‘yerican citizen—because he is legally a 
jnor, his father has been naturalized and 

‘minor children derive citizenship from 
;} father. But the mother of these ten 
»Idren is not a citizen, for since the Cable 
't a wife does not derive citizenship from 
» husband. 

Mark that the present law of naturaliza- 
n—the law of 1906—is the most exacting 
it has ever existed. And its exactions 
» these: oF ; 
Physical and legal conditions—(a) Five 
jars’ continuous residence in the United 
sites, two of which must have elapsed be- 
teen the date of filing the declaration of 
‘ent to become a citizen and the final 
pod of admission; and one year’s 
idence within the state. (b) Age, 
fenty-one or over. (c) Two supporting 
ytnesses. 

Moral conditions—(a) Behavior ‘‘as a 

n of good moral character, attached to 
: principles of the Constitution of the 
hited States and well disposed to the good 

er and happiness of the same.”’ (b) An 
th that one is not an anarchist, not a dis- 

iever in organized government, not a 
ilygamist and that one intends to reside 
irmanently in the country. (c) An oath 
‘allegiance to the United States and at 
os time an oath specifically forswear- 

allegiance to any foreign prince, state 
(sovereignty. 

Capabilities of citizenship—(a) One only. 
iat is to be able to speak English. 
| 


| Knowledge of the Language 


Among the recommendations of the 
oosevelt Commission the second was: 
That no one be admitted to citizenship 
10 does not know the English language.” 
ad it went on to say: “The child of 
reign parents, born in the United States, 
by our fundamental law a citizen of the 
ited States from the moment of his 
tth. If he grows up in the United States 
‘hee happens that he remains ignorant 
the English language and he is in fact as 
Il as in law an American citizen. But an 
imigrant is in a different case; and if he 
ves not know our language he does in 
fect remain a foreigner, although he may 
p able to satisfy the naturalization laws 
‘fficiently to secure our citizenship. . . . 
he Commission is aware that some aliens 
ho cannot learn our language make good 
tizens. These are, however, an exception; 
d the proposition is incontrovertible that 
man is a desirable citizen of the United 
sates who does not know the English 
nguage.” 
As English is understood, to know the 
eee is a much larger requirement than 
le to speak it. But Congress could 
t make that grade all at once. It said to 
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speak it instead of saying to know it, with 
the result, as you might suppose, that the 
one capability of citizenship required by the 
law—namely, that the applicant shall be 
able to speak English—becomes a legal ab- 
straction. In some courts its meaning is 
altogether lost. This varies with the court; 
but not necessarily by any relation to the 
honesty or good faith of the court. Discre- 
tion is there, and the court will exercise its 
discretion according to its own view of citi- 
zenship, predetermined thereto, as some 
might hold, by the shape of its own head. 


It is not always asimple question. Imagine | 


a case: 

There appears before the court a man 
concealed in whiskers and a kind of long 
cape, wearing peasant shoes—a Russian, 
no doubt. The court in a perfunctory man- 
ner asks: 
United States?” 

The man in fluent English, almost with- 
out accent, answers: ‘‘ You may expect me 
to say the Congress of the United States. 
That is true only in a naive sense. Laws 


represent the will of the people. Therefore | 


people make the laws. The Congress writes 
them. The courts interpret them. The 
President enforces them.” 

The court sits up in a startled manner 
and looks again at this man. It sees him 
differently. An intellect, a will, an unsus- 
pected presence within that greasy cape. Is 
there anything sinister here? 

The court asks: ‘‘Can you swear unre- 
servedly to uphold the laws and institutions 
of this country?” 

The man answers: “Not unreservedly 
except as to one.” 

“What one?” 

“That one wherein the people reserve to 
themselves the power in a legal manner to 
change or abolish any of the existing laws 
and institutions.” 


A Poser for the Judge 


The court moves uneasily. It asks the 


man questions that would bother any law- | 


yer entitled to practice here. He answers 
them brilliantly. He knows the law; he 
knows the history and theory not only of 
this government but of all the governments 
in the world. There is nothing against him. 
His papers and witnesses are in perfect 
order. He satisfies the law in every letter 
and calmly knows that he does. 

Yet the court is uneasy and turns re- 
lievedly to the wide, rosy face of the next 
candidate. He is a baker, with a grand, 
blond mustache. -He smiles all the time 
and keeps nodding his head in a most ex- 
pectant manner. He doesn’t understand 
any of the questions about government; 
but he smiles and smiles and keeps nodding 
his head. When the court asks him about 
his business and his family he answers 
beamingly. The court hesitates and looks 
toward the examiner from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Naturalization, who says: “It is 
clear, your honor, this man knows nothing 
whatever about government. Therefore, 
how can he take part in it?”’ 

“No,” says the court wearily, ‘“‘he is not 
a Constitutional lawyer. We know that. 
But he’s an industrious baker. He owns 
his own home. He has eight children grow- 
ing up in our ways. He will make a good 
citizen.” 

As between these two which is the way 
of wisdom? And why is it a dilemma as to 
either one? 

One idea has dominated all the law and 
practice of American naturalization. The 
idea is that anyone, in Jefferson’s words, 
“manifesting a bona fide purpose of em- 
barking his life and fortune permanently 
among us’’ is for that reason entitled to 
citizenship. Which turns out to be the old 
original law according to Ezekiel: “In 
what tribe the stranger sojourneth, there 
shall ye give him his inheritance, saith the 
Lord God.” 

That inheritance now is a political status, 
entailing rights and duties of participa- 
tion in the complexities of popular self- 
government. But this fact never has been 
clarified in the idea or suffered to modify it, 
because, for one reason, the distinction be- 
tween citizenship and suffrage, now totally 
lost, disappeared in a gradual manner; and 
as there is nowhere a controlling definition 
of what capabilities are necessary to enable 
one properly to exercise the political func- 
tions of citizenship, that follows which you 
would expect. Two thousand courts have 
two thousand minds. Each one exercises 
its own discretion, and it is final. ; 

In one of the eleven Americanization 
studies prepared at the expense of the 


““Who makes the laws of the | 
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KILLS FLIES 


y by the THOUSANDS 


fite 
mL HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES Fe 
FLY PAPER - FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON -ROACH &: ANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 


Use Tanglefoot Spray Once A Day 


Tanglefoot Fly Spray makes home, store and factory 
fly-free in a few moments’ time. It kills flies wholesale, 
exterminating whole swarms swiftly and thoroughly. 


You will find Tanglefoot Fly Spray an indispensable 
general household insecticide, once you use it. 
Although it is non-poisonous and in no way danger- 
ous or objectionable to human beings and animals, it 
brings swift death to flies, mosquitoes, moths, bed- 
bugs, fleas and certain other household insect pests. 
It is as easy to use as it is quick to act. 


Tanglefoot quality is worth demanding. It costs no 
more than ordinary liquid insecticides. Every 
dealer has it in stock, or can obtain it quickly. 
THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Granp Rapips, MicHican 


ZB 


—_— for Moths — 


For moth-proofing closets, 
chests and trunks, spray 
clothes, blankets and furs 
lightly with Tanglefoot 
Fly Spray and charge the 
atmosphere with it. Then 
close closet or trunk tight- 
ly. Repeat occasionally. 
Do this and moths cannot 
live toinjure your valuable 
garments and bedding. 


“travelo” 


knit jackets & vests 3 for men & boys 


4sk your dealer for this free book, 


or write to Peckham-Foreman Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Ave. New York City 
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USED BY MORE THAN A HALT MILLION CAMPERS ag 
Satie en sepa 


Blaze Your Trail Into 
Vacation Land 
---with a Kampkook 


Let Kampkook solve your out-o’-doors cooking 
problem. Its simplicity and speed make Kampkook- 
ing areal pleasure; gives you the convenience, com- 
fort and cleanliness of your kitchen range. Its com- 
pactness makes it handy to carry—anywhere. 

Kampkook eliminates the discouraging task of 
hunting dry fuel. It is set up and going full blast in 
a jiffy. Uses motor gasoline, producing a hot blue 
flame free of smoke, soot and dangerous flying 
sparks. A folding wind shield makes it weather- 
proof. Kampkook is the one piece of equipment 
every camper needs, and it’s used by more motor 
campers than all other camp stoves combined. 


Four models $7.50 to $15.00 (in the U. S.) 
Sold by all leading dealers in sporting goods. 
Ask by name for the American Kampkook. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. K2 
Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N. Y. 


It’s All Inside 
Packs like a suit case 
with everything inside. 
No projections to 
break, no detached 
parts to lose. 


Catalog showing full line of 
Kampkooking equipment sent 
on request. Write Dept. K2. 


FINE-© 
HOSIERY ~° 


EFORE you leave the city 
make sure that you have 
those cool, airy but strongly 
woven TS Numbers of 
Shawknit Silks. To spend a 
vacation in them is equalled 
only by the satisfaction over 
what you spent for them. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York— 
Americans by Choice, by John Palmer 
Gavit—there is the record of a question- 
naire sent to fourteen hundred Federal and 
state judges having jurisdiction in naturali- 
zation cases. 

Fewer than one-third of them answered 
at all, and those who answered were not of 
one opinion about anything. 

To the question, ‘‘Do you regard the 
present requirements for naturalization as 
too strict or not strict enough?’’—328 an- 
swered as follows: About right now, 185; 
too strict, 26; not strict enough, 97; non- 
committal, 20. 

To the question, ‘‘Would you write into 
the naturalization law a specific educational 
or intellectual test for admission to citizen- 
ship?’”’—349 answered as follows: Yes, 
167; no, 157; noncommittal, 25. 

To the question, ‘‘Would you favor ap- 
plying the same standards and tests to all 
prospective voters, native and foreign born 
alike, before endowing them with the suf- 
frage, with suitable ceremonies of induction 
into active voting membership, so to speak, 
in our society?’’—326 answered as follows: 
Yes, 180; no, 102; noncommittal, 44. 

To the question, referring to their own 
practice, ‘‘Do you require applicants for 
naturalization to prove that they can read 
as well as speak the English language? ’’— 
334 replied as follows: Yes, 179; no, 155. 

A judge in Missouri who has not more 
than two naturalization cases a year, says: 
“Every applicant shall satisfy the court 
that he is familiar with and attached to 
such sentiments as are expressed in such 
writings as A Man Without a Country, 
America, Declaration of Independence, 
etc., and that he is possessed of reasonable 
opinions on the necessity of government 
and the duty of citizens to support the gov- 
ernment and its laws, the freedom of the 
press, liberty of speech, obtaining redress 
for grievances and a firm opposition to 
rioting, violence, force, and secret societies 
teaching overthrow of the government.” 

A Nebraska judge says: ‘The intellect 
is not a good test. I know many people 
who cannot read or write who are excellent 
citizens; and many others highly educated 
who are too crooked to make good citizens.” 

A California judge says: “‘My observa- 
tion is that many of our best citizens are 
those who possess no extended education, 
and some of the most dangerous are of 
those who possess high educational quali- 
fications.” 

A judge in New York State who makes 
many citizens says: “Too much stress is 
laid upon information concerning the de- 
tails of our governmental system and not 
enough upon the candidate’s personal rec- 
ord, endeavors and results. An Italian 


' laborer who has been unable to learn the 


number of Houses into which Congress is 
divided but is hard-working, steady, pos- 
sessed of a desire to own his own home and 
bring his family up in our ways, is more use- 
ful to us than some of more intelligence.”’ 


The Bureau of Naturalization 


Here is hopeless confusion in the judicial 
mind, precisely where the final discretion 
lies. Every question raised by this discord 
of opinion may be on its merits debatable. 
You may think what you like. But what- 
ever you think, you are obliged to think 
that and not something else at the same 
time. Courts may disagree as to what a 
law means until the one of last resort says 
what it means and that is settled. There 
could be no other way with law. But they 
disagree as to what citizenship means, and 
apparently that cannot be settled at all. 
More. Under the Federal Government at 
Washington there is a Bureau of Naturali- 
zation spending a great deal of money, time 
and imagination to teach the alien his 
A B C’s and the elementary facts of gov- 
ernment, thinking such knowledge indis- 
pensable to good citizenship; yet half the 
courts do not require it, some because they 
hold it for less than character which is in- 
herent in the man, some because they hold 
citizenship itself in low esteem. The courts 
that do not require it may be right; only, 
if they are, the Bureau of Naturalization is 
wasting its time and that of twenty-five 
hundred communities holding citizenship 
classes under its direction. 

In creating the Bureau of Naturalization 
by the law of 1906 Congress for the first 
time gave thought toward setting a check 
at the door. It was a belated thought, in- 
adequately embodied; yet this organiza- 
tion, with no great beginnings, became at 
once the only fixed point in chaos. 


| 

At the head of the Bureau of Naturaliy 
tion is a commissioner. Its powers non 
nally are very broad—namely, under ¢ 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, toha 
‘‘charge of all matters concerning the nat 
ralization of aliens.’ But of course it } 
no authority over the courts, who at | 
make the citizen. And it has never hadt 
means really to master its task. 

Its activities have had several phas 
Its first business was to make naturaliy 
tion clean. This it fairly did with the aid. 
the Department of Justice, which proyid 
the field force and attended to the prose 
tions. | 

Fraudulent naturalization as an orge 
ized industry was ruined; it was reduc 
to the plane of petty bootlegging. 

After 1909 the bureau got its own fi 
force and entered upon the second phase. 
its work, which was to make the pr 
naturalization uniform. Immediate} 
coming to that task it was confronted w_ 
the crude dilemma. More than two th 
sand courts, each with unlimited diseretiy 
each with a rule of its own, and nowhere 
the law any definition of the capabilities. 
citizenship, beyond the one mandatory | 
quirement that the alien must be able. 
speak English. There were courts that. 
quired a candidate for citizenship to kn 
more than the Federal examiner knew, a) 
these made very few citizens. There w) 
courts where to be able to shake the hy| 
in English was enough, and these made | 
izens in great quantity. | 


Night Schools of Citizenship | 


The Bureau of Naturalization at len) 
broke this dilemma into two major pr| 
lems. One was the attitude of the coy 
that willfully admitted citizens over a | 
threshold. The other was the problem ;: 
court which, though sincerely distressec ' 
its own mind at the shabby, undignii' 
spectacle of making citizens, was yet una} 
to reform its practice, owing to the pres 
business. It could give only one day of: 
time now and then to the work—and wy} 
could it do with four or five hundred eaz | 
dates in one day except to pass them: 
groups or reject them all? There was, | 
example, a Federal judge in Me 
who took this so much to heart that he; 
variably apologized to the new citizi; 
telling them why it was necessary to ¢| 
duct the proceedings in that manner, | 
begging them not to be scandalized at | 
quick dispatch of the business. 

As to the first problem—that of | 
courts who willfully received citizens c’: 
low plane—the bureau realized that; 

i 
| 


would be easier to act upon the raw 
terial of citizenship than to act upon } 
process through the minds of the cour 

almost, that is to say, easier to oduali | 
alien than to educate such courts. 

Without funds of its own to carry ¢' 
national work of alien education, it appe 
to the communities, especially at first tl § 
having a large foreign population, and I 
to them: 

“This is your business, really. Wha' ' 
need to begin with is contact. You hy 
night schools for the education of 31 
foreign born; but you have no way of | 
tact with the alien seeking citizenship. / 
have contact with him because wher) 
files a declaration of intent to becon 
citizen, anywhere in the country, we a 
record of him. But we have no ni 
schools. Therefore, set up citizen! 
classes in your night schools. The Bu? 
of Naturalization will send you the nj 
and address of every alien in your dis « 
who declares his intent to become a citi 
it will also give that alien the addres\ 
your citizenship class and urge him tc' 
tend. In that way we are pretty surt 
get him. The undertaking is to get s 
English on his tongue and some elemenr 
knowledge of government into his 18 
before he becomes a voter in your mic’. 

So there grew up a kind of extra-]/: 
procedure, like this: 

The Bureau of Naturalization div 
the country into eleven naturalization |! 
tricts, each with an office, a chief exam 
and a staff—that is, an equipped field)t 
reau. There is a Boston district, a > 
York district, a Philadelphia distric 
Pittsburgh district, a Chicago district, 0 
so on. Now in one of these districts an‘ 
desiring to become a citizen applies ei\ 
at the bureau or at a court for first pa} 
If he applies at a court the clerk sends 
to the naturalization field bureau, sayii 
“Go there first and get fixed up.” 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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' T the beauty of a room should be 
L built from the ground up is the opinion 
¢ many interior decorators. They accord- 
agly think of the rug as of first impor- 
ince—and you should do so too. 


| 

/ Whether from the viewpoint of beauty or 
omfort, wear or price, you will find a 
anford Beauvais Rug to be without peer or 
qual in its class. For looks, you have only 
» glance at it to remark how beautiful it 
sally is. For wear, it has often worn for 
venty-five years — sometimes even for 
airty-five years. To begin with, it is seam- 
sss—and that in itself means 
es Then there is its deep, 
ure wool pile to be consider- 
d; and this is not only good 
1 itself, because wool wears 
bng, but because it is resilient 
od springs back under the 
ot tread. And that means 
itality, too. Its finely woven, 
abstantial back means further 
year and helps the rug to hug 
ne floor firmly. Step on it. It 
yon’t wrinkle. Then feel how 
oft and luxurious it is under 
ae foot. That is the result of 
%. soft, deep pile. 


| 

The most widely sold rug 

the Beauvais Rug is a high- 
ade Axminster rug of splen- 

id quality and reasonable 

ice. That is probably why it 


Twenty-five artists work 
continually on new de- 
signs for Beauvais Rugs 


is the most widely sold rug on the market. It 
comes in the widest range of patterns and 
sizes offered by any individual rug. It comes 
in bright, clear, beautiful colors, Oriental de- 


An actual reproduction of the back of 
a Beauvais Rug. Note the close weave. 


This is a Beauvais Rug ©\2 One among 45 styles 


SANFORDS 
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is dining-room owes its beauty to the 
rug on the floor 


And it will last for years and years—for all its moderate price 


signs, Chinese designs, two-toned effects. 
You can get this seamless Beauvais Rug from 
12 feet x 15 feet down to scatter rugs, includ- 
ing, of course, the most popular size of 9 feet 
x 12 feet. You can get it in small runners 
and in matched designs with the name 
Beauvais stamped on the back. Look for it. 


Our standards have never been lowered 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have made 
rugs and carpets since 1838. They started 
with the highest possible standards of rug 
making. They have never lowered them— 
and that is the reason dealers today have so 
much confidence in these rugs. 
Most rug dealers and furniture 
houses carry Sanford’s Beau- 
vais(pronouncedBo-vay)Rugs. 
If, however, youcannot procure 
them, write us and we will send 
you the name of the nearest 
merchant who carries them. 


OS 
VAEGABPES=DO OK-—FREE 


Illustrated in colors 


“How to Choose Rugs and Beautify Your 
Home”— filled from cover to cover with 
suggestions — how to choose rugs in har- 
mony with your home, how to get the 
longest wear from rugs, how to determine 
quality when buying —all helpful infor- 
mation. It is richly illustrated in full 
colors, and gives you color-harmony sug- 
gestions for various rooms. We will mail 
you a copy free upon request. 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 
295 FIFTH AVE., Dept. C, NEW YORK CITY 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 


Its cushion-like tread 
with a resilient nap 
that comes right back 


Beauvais Rugs 


Pree heer) Rot ier A mM E 


OT Ee Ck 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on 
the security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. 
They explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, 
united country. And they have inspired the activities of the 
Bell System since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records 
a steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been 
the goal—new methods of construction and operation, refine- 
ment in equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in ad- 
vancing the telephone art. Always the road has been kept open 
for an unhampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead 
of rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, 
to-day finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. 
Instead of speech through a partition, there is speech across a 
continent. Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the 
telephone as an uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital 
force in the business of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of 
service. By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make pos- 
sible the greater service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


The 


Rai 
Face. 


The EE. with Brains 


The wonder two-nozzle sprinkler—best for lawns 
any size. Sprinkles in two directions at once or 
concentrates wherever you want water. Gives a 
gentle mist, a soaking rain or a light shower—all 
at your instant command. Each nozzle a sprinkler 
with complete range of direction, distance and 
} volume. The best sprinkler made. Instantly set 
for whirling or stationary sprinkling. 


Anyone 
can use\ 


Brown & Sharpe X | 
\clippers  ~ 


Made to last for years. Wonderful non-wear 
bearings. Fully guaranteed $3.50 at your dealer’s 
or sent postage prepaid. 


Descriptive folder 
on request. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5532 Roosevelt Road Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Ask us for our Head Barber’s booklet 
that tells you and shows you how. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.L,U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 
booklet, “How to Use Clippers.” 


Name 


Address 


State 
S. E. P. 7-19-24 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

At the bureau an examiner interrogates 
both the alien and his witnesses, satisfies 
himself that the candidate is prospectively 
all right and sees that his declaration of in- 
tent is properly made out to be filed with 
the court. Then the examiner says to the 
applicant: ‘‘But you cannot be admitted 
to citizenship as you are. You need to learn 
English and something about the Govern- 
ment. Here is the address of a free citizen- 
ship class. Go there.”’ At the same time he 
sends the alien’s name and address to the 
citizenship class; and if the alien does not 
appear the school authorities look him up 
and urge him to come. 

In this way the Federal Bureau of Natu- 
ralization codperates with public-school 
citizenship classes in twenty-five hundred 
communities throughout the United States. 
The cost of keeping the classes is borne by 
local school funds, by state appropriations 
and by private contributions of money and 
time. The bureau provides citizenship 
textbooks, literature, aid and counsel, and 
keeps field men about, to examine and pro- 
mote the work. There is also a very wide 
community work of Americanization and 
citizenship training among alien women, 
both those who have become citizens by no 
volition of their own and those who, since 
the Cable Act, may seek citizenship on their 
own account; and with this the Bureau of 
Naturalization actively codperates. 

All this is what is meant by acting on 
the raw material of citizenship before it 
reaches the court. 

Then the other problem. The Naturali- 
zation Bureau says tactfully to the court: 
“You obviously have not the time to han- 
dle these cases as they should be handled. 
You cannot deeply examine two or three 
hundred candidates in a day. Nor have you 
any way of investigating them. The bu- 
reau has both the time and the organiza- 
tion. Let all applicants for citizenship come 
first to the bureau. We will examine them, 
investigate them, take their affidavits, see 
that their papers are all in order before 
they are filed with the court, including also 
the affidavits of the witnesses, so that on 
the day of hearing in court each case will 
have a number, a place in book, a vital rec- 
ord and a notice attached from the Bureau 
of Naturalization that it is satisfied with 
the candidate as he stands, or that it isn’t 
and opposes his naturalization, or that it is 
in doubt.” 

Naturally all the courts and the courts’ 
clerks were favorable to the plan, since it 
relieved them of a great deal of work and 
deprived them of no fees. 


Mr. Bevington’s Testimony 


The plan is sound in itself. Unfortu- 
nately it tends to break down in the edu- 
cational part precisely where the need of 
it to work is greatest—namely, in the great 
cities, especially New York, where it is 
difficult to make the alien attend citizen- 
ship classes. Moreover, the machinery of 
the bureau is inadequate to perform those 
noneducational functions which are strictly 
its own. For example: Naturalizations now 
are running at the rate of more than two 
hundred thousand a year, the highest point 
in number ever touched since a record be- 
gan to be kept in 1906. Well, that means 
two hundred thousand candidates and four 
hundred thousand witnesses to be interro- 
gated and investigated. Along with that 
are two hundred thousand hearings in more 
than two thousand courts, each of which 
should be attended by an examiner. And 
for all this work the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion has one hundred and thirty examiners 
in the whole country. 

The work obviously cannot be done in a 
thorough manner. There is time really to 
investigate only such eases as excite doubt or 
suspicion on the face of the evidence. M. R. 
Bevington, chief examiner in the St. Louis 
district, testified before the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives: ‘‘The work is 
not handled as it should be, and never has 
been. A petitioner and his witnesses come in 
and the examiner listens to them tell their 
story; and if the story is told smoothly and 
plausibly the case is O. K.’d, and this is as 
much examination as is made. There is no 
time to go out and interview the petitioner 
or his witnesses at home or to make in- 
quiries in the neighborhood.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does the court take 
hold of the witnesses and examine them? 

Mr. BEVINGTON: Some do and some 
do not. Some courts are very conscientious 
and some go on the theory that if they 


\ 


\ 


dismiss or find fault with these people 
means that they are going to lose their yo: 
later on, and so, the Government hayiy 
raised no objection, they do not raise an: 
and the man is naturalized regardless of ho 
ignorant he may be or anything else. 
That was said in 1921. It was the lq 
word left with Congress on the subject, 
In its efforts to elevate court practice t} 
Bureau of Naturalization has encounter¢ 
continuous resistance. There is the resis 
ance of inertia and circumstance. There 
the resistance of the aliens’ friend, who 
often politically powerful. Much harder i 
deal with is the passive resistance of ¢} 
courts themselves. That is baffling. Bye)’ 
court knows its own mind, and the path} 
which instruction may be brought to it | 
no way of sweetness and light. The Feder 
Bureau of Naturalization walks there| 
with deep cireumspection. In his last ai 
nual report the commissioner of nat | 
tion said: “At the annual meeting | 
American Bar Association held in San Fra 
cisco last August, Judge N. P. ee 
an address before the judicial setae | 
which he called the attention of the ji 
to the necessity for maintaining a 
educational standard of qualifeatied { 
citizenship. In order that the inspirati)| 
of Judge Conrey’s address might be ma) 
as effective as possible the bureau hj 
copies of it distributed to naturalizati | 
judges throughout the country.” 


f 


Delaware’s High Standards 


A circular to American judges containi 
thoughts on American citizenship! iy 

Only recently was it possible to bri. 
about an agreement among the courts | 
Washington, D. C., to require that a cani’ 
date to be eligible to citizenship must 
able to read a newspaper printed in t 
English language. There are courts th 
hold very high standards of their own (| 
vising. There is one that will not admit | | 
alien to citizenship who could not qual 
for jury duty. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the making | 
citizens has been elevated to the plane o 
civic ritual. There is the high exception 
example. Not only the candidate for citize 
ship but both of his witnesses also mi) 
have read the Constitution. They m 
understand it. For how can witnesses s\ 
isfy the court that their candidate is | 
tached to the principles of the Constituti 
unless they know it altogether? They m 
be able to pass an examination on the IE 
of Rights, and to say why neither 1) 
President nor the Congress can revoke 
modify those rights. Then they go or 
pilgrimage to Washington. And when 
ceremony of admission is over another f; 
lows. The newly made citizens enterti| 
the older members of that society of citiz« 
ship into which they have been receiv 
It is not that Delaware has the time to } 
this. She has a high theory of Americ. 
citizenship, and she takes the time. 

There are courts that will not admit 
alien who pleaded his alien status to Z| 
military duty. There are others that mi} 
no point of such fact, or overrule it if is 
raised in the name of the United Stas 
Government by the Naturalization I- 
reau’s examiner. There is still the co: 
that takes down the name and address! 
every alien naturalized and sends him} 
friendly letter at election time. There 
the Southern court that says to the Fede! 
examiner: ‘‘A negro can vote. W 
shouldn’t any white man vote?” 

The rule is that the standard is low é 
where the pressure is highest. Naturali - 
tion in the New York district is about o- 
quarter of the total for the whole ein’? 
The best procedure in New York is in 
Federal court. 

It is naturalization day. Hearing dani 
petitions for citizenship. There are fF 
hundred cases; that means three hund! 
persons. Each petitioner must be suppor | 
by two witnesses. They crowd the back f 
the court room. Present, besides the cou), 
are three officiants—the clerk, the exé- 
iner from the Bureau of Naturalization él 
the crier. The clerk and the examiner e 
matching papers. First will come the 
candidates whom the Bureau of Natur - 
zation recommends for admission. Th 
must be grouped according to national 
in order that they may swear in unis: 
That saves the court’s time. The ci! 
begins calling them by name. They deti 
themselves from the crowd at the back? 
the court room and come forwar 
Russians, all Italians, or all: of a j 
nationality. 


‘The candidates are formed in one group 
ad their witnesses in another. First the 
ytnesses are told to raise their hands and 
te crier watches to see that the candidates 
« the same time do not hold up their 
jnds. If they do he puts them down. 
The clerk intones their names, and con- 
ues: “You have made certain affidavits 
nich are on file in this court. Do you still 
vear the contents of those affidavits to be 
jie?” They nod their heads. That is all. 
‘ney are excused in a body. 

The candidates are left. They hold up 
4eir hands. The clerk intones their names 
ad-continues: ‘‘You have made certain 
_fidavits which are on file in this court. Do 
yu still swear their contents to be true?” 
‘yey murmur and nod their heads. The 
erk continues: “You do solemnly swear 
sat you absolutely and entirely renounce 
al tence and fidelity to any foreign 
inee, potentate, state or sovereignty, par- 
“xlarly to” —here he makes sure to men- 
yn the state or sovereignty appropriate 
the group in hand—“that you will sup- 
ort and defend the Constitution of the 
‘nited States of America against all 
‘xemies, foreign and domestic, and that 
ou will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
me?” 

“They murmur and nod. 

“This way,’’ says the crier; and they go 
it to receive their certificates of citizen- 
ip. 

Wine seventy or eighty have been ad- 
itted in this expeditious manner, by 
‘oups, the clerk looks at the examiner, 
vying: ‘“‘That’s all of the easy ones. The 
‘st are hard cases.” The examiner assents. 
he rest are those whom the Bureau of 
‘aturalization does not recommend for ad- 
\ission. They will have to be examined. 
me by one they are brought to the bench 
ad there interrogated by the court. 


Examined by the Court 
“Who makes the laws for the United 
tates?” 

“Congress.” 

“Into how many parts is Congress 
ivided?”’ 

posearts 2” 

“Or houses. Into how many houses is 
‘ongress divided ?”’ 

| “Congress make the law.” 

“Yes, but how many houses of Con- 
ress?” 

| “Ah! Two.” 

_ “What are they?” 
“Senate.” 


| “That’s right. What is the other?” 
| 


“Assembly.” 

“No. You are thinking of the legislature. 
‘hat is at Albany. What is the other 
‘ouse of Congress?’’ 

. “Senate.’’ 

_ Impasse. . . . The court resumes: 
“Who makes the laws for New York 
state?” 

“Legislature.” 

“That’s right. Into how many parts is 
he legislature divided?”’ 
| “Senate.”’ 
| “Yes. What else?” 

. “Council.” 
| “No. You are thinking of something 
lse. What business are you in?” 
_ “Tailor business.”’ 
| “For yourself?” 
| “Myself.” 
| “How many children?” 
. ix ” 


i 


‘ 


“All in school?” 

“All by school. One high school.” 

The court looks at the examiner, who 
ays “Lack of knowledge, your honor.” 
Have you anything against his char- 
veter?” 
~ “No, your honor.” 
| He ought to know more about govern- 
- that’s true,”’ says the court, reflect- 


g. “But he seems a worthy man. Six 
hildren. Girl in high school. Been in this 
‘ountry twelve years. Good character. I’ll 
idmit him.” 

_ This in New York is good practice. 
Almost anything different is worse. It 
lappens that in this court everyone is dis- 
satisfied with the procedure. The court is, 
‘he clerk is, the examiner is chronically dis- 
satisfied with all procedure. They discuss it 
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together. They wish it were better. They 
know wherein it might be very much better. 
They know how desirable it is that admis- 
sion to American citizenship should be a 
true and impressive ceremony. But what 
can they do? There is first the physical fact 
of one hundred cases to be handled in four 
or five hours. And what are the facts rep- 
resented in the case of the tailor? He is 
able to speak English. The law does not 
require him to know anything about goy- 
ernment. In his neighborhood are hun- 
dreds like him who are citizens. If he is 
denied in this court for lack of knowledge 
he will only go to another court and pass, 
as his neighbors did. Therefore is it fair, 
or of any point, in fact, to deny him here? 

What you do not see—back of the Con- 
gress that leaves the law as it is, back of the 
courts that must enforce it in their own dis- 
cretion, back of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion trying to make the threshold higher 
than the law requires it to be, affecting 
them all—is the pressure of seven million 
aliens to become naturalized. 


Naturalization in Brooklyn 


This pressure now is higher than was ever 
the case before, statistically about 40 per 
cent higher. It has several principal 
sources. It rises from the alien himself, 
who, since immigration began to be seri- 
ously restricted, is much more anxious to 
become a citizen because of the advantage it 
gives him about getting his relations into 
the country. It rises increasingly from all 
the foreign elements in the population, 
whose importance is made more by accre- 
tions to their voting number. And perhaps 
most of all it rises from a country-wide 
sentimental and patriotic impulse to Amer- 
icanize the foreigner by moving him as fast 
as possible into citizenship. That now is a 
highly organized sentiment, with a vast 
body of literature and great means of pub- 
licity. 

Some idea of how this pressure tends to 
realize its object may be had from the fol- 
lowing news item out of The New York 
Times of June eighth: 


“Seven thousand aliens in Brooklyn will 
become citizens before July 4, according to 
plans for hearings made yesterday by Su- 
preme Court Justice Selah B. Strong and 
County Clerk William E. Kelley. Justice 
Strong will hold hearings daily from 9 A.M. 
until night for the next three weeks. Ap- 
proximately 450 aliens will receive their 
final papers each day.” 


The obvious point is patriotic. Citizen- 
ship as an Independence Day gift to the 
alien. You cannot imagine anything more 
appropriate. Yet here will be citizens mak- 
ing at the rate of one a minute. Mass pro- 
duction. The raw material in this case is 
very abundant.: Nearly every third person 
in Brooklyn is foreign-born. 

The citizenship drive, as a kind of group 
compulsion systematically organized by 
municipalities, societies and the welfare de- 
partments of great corporations, is an ac- 
tivity that had its origin in a wartime 
psychosis. Previously the only such thing 
known was the ward politician’s semi- 
annual election-day drive. 

Greatly must the alien have been aston- 
ished, perhaps also a little embarrassed, at 
the interest so suddenly conceived in him 
immediately on the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, long before it was supposed that 
we should get into it. Then for the first 
time there was some idea of what it meant 
to have in the body of American citizenship 
powerful foreign elements that could not 
help reacting with hot emotion to political 
events abroad. The first official impulse 
was to quiet them. They were admonished 
to be neutral. They couldn’t be neutral of 
course. They were human. They not only 
were human, they were American citizens, 
and so didn’t have to be quiet. 

Thus in a day the country became aware 
of its foreign agglomerate. Measures were 
thought of; many were taken. The word 
““Americanization’”’ invented itself. What 
was to be Americanized? Citizenship? No. 
The alien becoming a citizen—he was to be 
Americanized by precept and exhortation, 
as if the doors of the process were held apart 
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A WELL BUILT CAR 


It isa characteristic of distinctive things that 
they frequently command greater prices 
than do mediocre articles of apparent simi- 
larity. All of us realize that distinction car- 
ries a penalty of price, but not all of us are 
free to pay that price. Hence to the lover of 
motor car distinction, it is pleasant to know 
that Excar, for all its charm and indi- 
viduality, is by no means high-priced. 


Deaters: Write today for details 

of ELCAR agency in your territory. 
ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
The Excar 6-50 Demi-Sport Tour- 
ing may be seenat the nearest ELcAR 
Showrooms,or full descriptions may 
be had from the factory. Its price is 


$ 1 2 20 Enka, Peay 


q)istin ction without penalty, 


FLCAR 


a 


Can You, loo, Use 


50.00.a Month Extra? 


AVEN’T you often wished for a pleas- 

ant, dignified spare-time way of earn- 

ing $5.00—$10.00—even $50.00 a 
month extra? Miss Ruth W, Taylor of West 
Virginia found such a plan several years ago. 
Though she is busily employed in an office 
we have, in a single month, paid her more 
than $75.00 extra. All you; too, really need 
to profit is a willingness to suggest to people 
that they give you their renewals or new sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


We will pay you generously -for results 
whether you sell us only an, occasional hour 
or eight hours a day. Profits begin at once. 
We'll furnish everything costfree, even in- 
cluding a most helpful course in salesman- 
ship. Surely you have at least an afternoon 
hour which you would like to turn into real 
money? 


Then Send This Coupon Today 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


934 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, all 


about your plan. 


Name. 


Street 


City_ 
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If You Spend Money 


Before You 


NE of the easiest 
things in the world 

for most of us to do is to 
spend money before we earn 
it—to order some furniture or 
an auto in anticipation of a com- 
ing pay-day. Sometimes it works 

out all right; but sometimes every- 
thing goes wrong and we lose what 
we so much desired. 


All of which is to tell you of a plan 
for earning the money first—a plan 
almost as pleasant as spending it first. 
And far easier on your peace of mind: 

You merely arrange with us to be- 
come our local subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 


Gentlemen: Please describe to me your detour towards easy extra money. I'll consider the trip, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Earn It— 


{ 


Mr. Ira D. Dodge f s 
of Texas A 


Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. We will 
pay you most liberally for results— 
from the very start—and in propor- 
tion to the amount of time you can 


spend. You can surely do as well as 
Mr. Ira D. Dodge of Texas: 


Mr. Dodge has made over $7.00 in 
a single day. That he earns his money 
before he spends it is evidenced by 
the fact that he banks his Curtis 
profits so that he can some day put 
his two boys through college. But 
for all the details of our cash offer, 
mail the coupon. ; 


Take This Way to Easy Extra Dollars 


1 
1 
I 
1 
i} 
! 
I 
1 
I though I cannot promise anything definite. 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
t 
i 
1 
I 
I 


SENTRY sa 
MOTHS ANTI-MOTH ¢.) 
container hangs in closet. Kills every 
form of moth life. 
Furs, Woolens, all clothing protected. 
No cold storage. No airing. No cling- 
ing odor. Satisfaction or money back. 
Price $2.00. By mail. 


Warranted not to Chafe 


> pe pines { Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SSS SPAS DSS ¥ 


NOODLES 


For Particular People 


JOLIET MACARONI CO. - - 


Joliet, Ill. 


PATENTS 


. Chattanooga s8) 33 


TIMES SQUARE AUTO SUPPLY CO. inc. 


BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt., Washington, D.C. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It's being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 
Dust or Pollen, $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
COMPANY, Saint Peter St.. Saint Paul, Minn, 
LAW Prepares for practice in all courts. 
Aninstitution of recognized stand- 
ing. Classes so arranged that Students (aE 
May Earn Living. Strong faculty. 
School opens Sept. 22, 1924. 
Write for illustrated catalogue A. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW {| 
Tennessee & 


Chattanooga College of Law. 
Three year course. Degree LL.B. 


A wonderful patented invention, 
Moistens and seals 3,500 envelopes 
hour. Absolutely NO competition. 
Sells on sight. Guaranteed five years. 
FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS—100% Profit! 
Tremendous demand! Valuable territories 
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by the press incoming and the only hope lay 
in acting upon the material itself. 

It would have been interesting to see the 
inside of the alien’s mind at that time. It 
was perhaps somewhat bewildered. For 
instance, on May 10, 1915, a celebrated nat- 
uralization reception was held at Phila- 
delphia. 
States came. 
happened before. On his way through the 
streets of Philadelphia to the Commer- 
cial Museum, where eighty-five hundred 
newly made citizens were waiting, the 
President wondered at the silence. The rea- 
son for it was that people were thinking of 
the Lusitania. 
days before, and the American Government 
had not said anything to Germany about it. 

But the eighty-five hundred newly in- 
ducted citizens at the Commercial Mu- 
seum were tremendous in their enthusiasm 
for the President. Each one of them waved 
a flag. And the President, who was deeply 
moved, said to them: 
America must be a special example. 
example of America must be the example 
not merely of peace because it will not fight, 
but of peace because peace is the healing 
and elevating influence of the world and 
strife is not. There is such a thing as a man 
being too proud to fight.”’ 

A few months later, under a special law 
providing for military naturalization, aliens 
by the tens of thousands were being in- 
ducted into citizenship, with no prepara- 
tion whatever, solely upon the ground that 
they were willing to fight. Under another 
special law which made an honorable dis- 
charge from military service in itself a pass- 
port to citizenship, until a year after the 
last American soldier had been returned to 
American soil, nearly three hundred thou- 
sand more aliens were naturalized without 
other preparation. 

There will be few to quarrel with the 
theory of doing this, which was that any man 
who had fought for the country was entitled 
to bea citizen thereof, regardless of anything 
else; but what happened, in consequence, 
to citizenship in the abstract, with or with- 
out anybody’s thinking about it, is another 
thing. The Bureau of Naturalization’s chief 
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Nothing like this had ever 
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examiner in the St. Louis district, Mr. Be 
ington, testified before the Committee , 
Immigration and Naturalization of +) 
House of Representatives as follows: 

“T happened to be in Leavenworth, Ka. 
sas, attending a hearing not long after ti 
Armistice, and officials told me that sor 
four hundred convicts, soldiers who h: 
been sent there for long terms, some for. 
long as twenty-five years, for disloyalt 
and so forth, had been ordered honorah 
discharged by Mr. Baker, given their ba 
pay, clothing allowance and bonus. A) 
all those men can now come in with thc 
honorable discharges and demand imn| 
diate naturalization, and there will be abs 
lutely nothing in existing law which w 
prevent their being admitted to citize 
ship.” 

So it would happen that an alien who h. 
fought for the country and one who wou, 
not fight for it come out at the same pla. 
both honorable American citizens, be 
with a very dim notion of what Americ 
citizenship means. 

Glowing through the whole histor 
American naturalization, now mont 
ever, is the thought, mystically impli 
that citizenship is a transforming 
acting upon the individual. Howe 
happen to him, like salvation, it will ¢ 
him. Of late there has been added a 
of moral obligation on the part of the e 
try to confer it. The state owes it to { 
man to complete him with that attribu 
The view is not politically scientific. It di 
not pretend to be rational. It is emotior| 
as no doubt it should be; but it reac); 
far, even into the feelings of the Burean| 
Naturalization, unawares. On Page 21) 
the last annual report of the Federal Go. 
missioner of Naturalization, one may re): 

“The promotion of the organization 
English and citizenship classes in the 
eral penal institutions was autho 
the department during the year, wii 
result that the classes in 27 state 
Federal penal institutions have been 
ized.” A 

Citizenship classes in thirty pe 
tiaries! If you speak of it, the ans 
“Why not?” 
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TMWEEPING about the 

thrust of Ware Neck Rich- 
» ard Bale lost sight of the 

wooded shore of Balisand. 
‘he four negroes rowing his canoe 
ang, in low concerted voice to 
be rhythm of the oars, an Ana- 


japtist hymn. God’s children 
st in the land of Egypt! The 
ound was muted, scarcely above 
he breath, but it had an aston- 
shing power: Richard Bale 
hought that it must be audible 
cross all the shining reaches of 
Aockjack Bay. The servants, 
e reflected, were singing well, 
owing smoothly, because Lon- 
‘on, his headman, was there. 
\ tall, strongly built negro, no 
oger young but narrow in the 
‘ips and flexible, he sat in the 
ow, singing with an immobile, 
apt face. His hair, Richard 
3alesaw, was definitely gray, and 
le Was sorry; but not on account 
ii any depreciation in London’s 
‘alue—he was a part, from its 
yeginning, of Bale’s conscious- 
iess and of the life at Balisand. 

They were turning to the 
ight, toward the mouth of Ware 
Xiver; soon Todd Hundred, 
vhere he was bound, would be 
lear; but now the sun blazing 
ym the water made the far shore 
dractically invisible. It was past 
he middle of June; noon lay 
iardly back of the canoe—he had 
ieard the bells ringing from the 
dlantations—and the scents of 
‘he gardens on the river, of helio- 
Tope and roses and Cape jas- 
nine, floated out in the still heat. 
Richard Bale, shifting the cush- 
on behind him, thanked God 
that it was hot: he couldn’t, ac- 
ually, grow accustomed to sum- 
ner; he had been unable to take 
t for granted since the winter 
ot 77, when it had seemed that 
ullife was frozen into a perpetual 
‘old. Even now, in memory, a 
hill like ice invaded him. He 
saw ice bright with blood. 

Somewhere beside him Lon- 
lon had put a flask of peach 
orandy, and, finding it, he took a drink. He drank and 
wore in bitter retrospect. The negro nearest him, just 
veyond Richard Bale’s leather box, looked up half dazed, 
startled out of his abstraction of song. What was it? 
London demanded. Richard Bale answered that it was nothing. The old familiar ache 
n his right leg crept up from ankle to knee, from knee to hip; and, as usual, it gave him 
\ perception of the futility of both body and mind, a feeling of age not warranted by 
his thirty years. It was ridiculous, and he returned to the brandy; but the sensation 
persisted, the conviction that nothing was safe or permanent except, yes—except General 
Washington. 

That he allowed; but what, he asked himself further, had Washington’s integrity 
secured, either for his country, his officers or himself? Nothing, Richard Bale silently 
soncluded. But he didn’t, then, want to recall things so gloomy. He wasn’t in the 
C ngress at Annapolis but going to a long gay party at Todd Hundred. And no politics! 
Yet 1 at, probably, was a vain declaration, with Gawin Todd back from the Virginia 
Legislature and Jasper Robine, the friend and supporter of Patrick Henry and of 
Jefferson, present. Just the thought of Thomas Jefferson, or, rather, of his principles, 
inflamed Bale’s anger. But he admonished himself again, rigidly—no polities; he shifted 
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his thoughts to Gawin Todd’s 
announced engagement: 

To a Miss Roderick of Hen- 
rico County. Her given name, 
he had heard, was Lavinia. In 

some way it suggested the per- 

i fume of the flowers, growing 

i stronger as the canoe drew near 

; to land. The Rodericks were 

: people of consequence—her 

| father, Peyton Roderick, was in 

the Virginia Council of State— 

i although not one of the older 

i families of the Virginia Colony; 

and its interests, Richard Bale 

suspected, lay with the new dis- 

affection on the West. Yet that, 

of course, would be in perfect 

: keeping with Gawin Todd’s par- 
: ticularist fallacies. 

Damn it, there he was again 
relapsing into a resentful and 
partisan spirit. Lavinia Roder- 
ick. Gawin had put off marry- 
ing a long while; he must be 
nearly thirty-five. But then he, 
Richard Bale, was past thirty, 
with no sign of an attachment of 
the heart. Absolutely none. 
However, he had been seven 
aS years away in the war, from his 

captain’s commission in the 
Sixth Virginia Regulars, at Wil- 
liamsburg, to Yorktown; and 
not only had marriage been im- 
possible through that time; it 
had, as well, left him in no mood 
or condition for tenderness. It 
would have been different, per- 
haps, if Balisand were less capa- 
bly managed; as it was, he had 
never seen a young and persona- 
ble woman who even promised 
to match later the ability, the 
wise active force, of Mrs. Pat- 
ton, his housekeeper. 

It was true that she urged 
him to go out, in place of sitting 
home over a bow! of lime toddy, 
to attend the balls at the tavern, 
where, she predicted, he would 
soon meet with a happier fate; 
she thought Balisand lonely and 
said so; but he had no inclination 

for dancing. At any moment the pain might flare up his 
leg. The girls about him, though they had come into 
their early maturity while he was away, he knew too well 
for the entertaining there of romantic illusions. And the 
women, the society, he had met at Annapolis during the 
early session of the Congress, were too gayly metropolitan 
to be thought of in the terms of his quiet plantation. Still he felt that, like Gawin 
Todd, he would eventually marry, since he was strongly conscious of his duty toward the 
Bale succession. However, it must come in its own way; it couldn’t be forced or 
deliberately planned. 

That much, at any rate, he knew about love, and he asserted to himself it was 
enough. He wasn’t lonely at Balisand. He was too glad to be back there to allow any 
sense of emptiness whatever. And where the lime toddy was concerned, it was his habit 
to ask Mrs. Patton why, then, she prepared it so beautifully. Besides all this, Morryson 
Bale, his uncle, although aged, was an admirable companion. Only the nights, perhaps, 
with Morryson asleep in his deep chair, seemed sometimes long; they would be impossible 
without the toddy bowl; but his days were occupied in riding about the fields, parleying 
with Thomas Ekkes, his overseer; meeting the gentlemen of his neighbourhood at 
crossroads and the Court House; playing whist at rather more than he could afford, and 
matching his horse Spadille against any others in Gloucester County. And now, in 
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addition, he was a member of the Congress of the Confed- 
erated States. 

Yes, as it was, he was well employed. In reality, he had 
tried to avoid the party at Todd Hundred; but Charles 
Todd, finding him at the ordinary, had insisted that he 
would take his absence as an act of unfriendliness; and 
Mrs. Patton had prepared and laid out his formal dress 
without stopping to consult his wishes. Now, however, 
viewing the light-painted walls of Charles Todd’s house 
across the garden, with the live oaks and cottonwood trees 
beyond, the dark magnolias and taller tulip poplars, he was 
glad of his decision to go. He had no doubt Mrs. Patton 
was right and that it would do him good. That naturally 
hadn’t been the end of what she hinted . . . but he had 
paid no attention to a mere feminine sentimentality. 

It was so pleasant on the river, in the sunlight, that he 
ordered his servants to stop rowing. The canoe lost its 
way, it half turned and slowly drifted. The negroes sat 
motionless, with parallel dripping oars, watching him in- 
tently. Richard Bale removed his broad planter’s hat 
and the sun’s rays fell directly into his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he was blinded; he held a palm across his vision, and 
the river, the shore, returned through the blaze. 


Suddenly he didn’t want to land, again to take up with 
that act the difficulties and burdens of living. They had 
multiplied and grown heavy beyond all reason. Not that 
they touched him intimately, or extended to Balisand to 
disturb its isolated peace; but in consequence of that, they 
were none the less real. He wondered a little why he had 
consented to become a member of Congress; why, when 
he was so worn with struggle, he had gone back into a fight 
more hopeless, that promised to be more prolonged, than 
the War with England at its darkest. This questioning was 
only superficial; he was aware of all the reasons, or, per- 
haps, the reason, for his course. But for the moment he 
was annoyed at his further voluntary commitment. No 
one could have demanded it of him, for he had, certainly, 
discharged every atom of his obligation to Virginia: When 
the thought of that, his State, flashed into his mind, he 


It is Love. 


was conscious that a change of obligations had overtaken 


him—at the beginning his whole duty had been to Virginia; . 


but somewhere, midway of the late past, his allegiance had 
been removed from the Commonwealth, a place, to a per- 
sonage. He had begun by serving the State and he had 
ended by a jealous devotion to General Washington. Ex- 
actly that had happened! It was, apparently, a simple 
affair, and.growing simpler at the last; but the reverse 
was true: what was now a passionate attachment to an 
individual had been magnified into the service of a cause 
with no more substance than a chimera. 

The same change, Richard Bale realized, he had seen 
come over Washington himself—the growth of a fantastic 
belief in the possibility of a strong and honourable Federal 
government for the Sovereign United States. Bale silently 
repeated those three words, sovereign and united 
states, with an utter savage contempt. If he could have 
remembered them all, he would have cursed the States 
separately. He recalled, in spite of his contrary determi- 
nation, the negligence politics and selfishness had shown 
the Continental Army. The war had for ever killed in him 
any regard for the supposed sacredness of the individual. 
He had come to hate troops of men, the militia, and to de- 
test the instruments of what was called self-government. 
On one side. he had seen the Toryism of merchants, rich 
shippers, who wanted to keep their privileges and wealth 
at any cost to independence; and on the other the ignorant 
apathy of a poor who asked nothing better than a wild 
without responsibility, and the game of killing or being 
killed by Indians. 

There had been, he recognized, absolutely no connection 
between the body of the newly united states and the army 
that won its freedom. The federated Congress had been 
as bad as Pennsylvania—he chose a notorious example. 
During the war there had been forced upon him, and the 
officers he operated with, a feeling of complete detachment 
from the people for whom, ostensibly, he was fighting. Yes, 
his allegiance had been removed from Virginia, even from 
the inhabitants of the Tidewater, to a man who, by some 
process of magic, had lost his identity in a heroic ideal. 


You Have Been Fatally Wounded’”’ 
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te had entered into an obligation whe | 
loyalty or force or purpose existed, and he had “cre y 
them all out of his own spirit. More than that— 
obsessed by the conviction that they could be mad 
manent. Such was the conviction which had earri 
Richard Bale, into his present uncomfortable position. — 
had all the aspects of a battle hopeless from the first; : 
he reminded himself, he was accustomed to that. 
mature experience had been made up of ‘nothing e 
forced marches, retreats in the night, lost engagem 
guns without ammunition, companies without men, lead 
who had no faith. | 
That had been impossibly bad; but this, the drag 
inaction at Annapolis, was worse. In battle, at least, t | 
were men to be confronted—he had slain deserters—b f 
Congress there were nothing but concealed and. uner 
able insults. There was hardly a member present, 0 
the scant twenty-five or so, with whom he would hay 
scended to fight. That, too, the fact that he was consei 
obviously, a Does had begun to add to his diffi 


There were privileges, just as there were duties, ‘to 
he had been born. And, though he would permit no’ 
on earth to limit him in their exercise, he realized | thai 
lower order, as a body, was elevating itself into a 2 
from which, sooner or later, it might easily dictate a at ley 
the material form of his living. i 
He had enlisted instantly against the appearance | a 


Pal 


intolerable injustice; this, at the time, had been enouj; 
and a stiff smile moved his lips at the memory of h I 
ginning simple fervour. Butit was in the establishment. 
succeeding integrity that the real, the lasting, strug 
began. That, of course, lay between what was necess: 
if there was ever to be a nation in America, and what’ é 
increasing ignorant mass temporarily demanded. It} 
to the latter all his power was opposed; and if the? 
happened, he thought, he’d retire to Balisand and en 
life as it had begun, in the manner of his family. Agail F 
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called Washington, who had returned to his plantation, 
the life of a country gentleman; but that, in effect, 
dn’t continued; it couldn’t last, Richard Bale reflected. 
yision born at Trenton and Monmouth and Stony Point 
pt Washington bitterly engaged in the blunders of an 
material country. 
The same thing, in a lesser degree, had happened to 
. . . The flask, Richard Bale found, was empty. 
ly strife for him on the shore; or, to be precise, at Tren- 
n, in November. It was better here, floating tranquilly 
the water. The fragrance of a flower was its most in- 
uable quality. There was still time to drift before he 
ded, before dinner. He heard, very faintly, the sound 
music, of fiddles, and he realized that dancing had begun 
Todd Hundred; probably it had started soon after 
akfast; and it would go on through the afternoon and 
most of the night. 
There was a deeper reluctance than any he had grasped 
going on shore; it was without reason, nothing more 
jan premonition; yet it was acute, with the effect on him 
a suspended grief. This, he told himself, was the result 
the distant music and the peach brandy. If it got so 
at brandy made him sentimental he’d have to stop 
inking. 
“London,” he said abruptly, “I think we’d better come 
to the wharf.” | 
“They'll go right along without you if we don’t,” the 
gro replied; “‘sweet sounds are in that house.”’ 
The oars slipped quietly into the water and the canoe 
swung about. As they drew near the long slight 
arf at Todd Hundred, a servant in a white coat moved 
jt to its end. 
“Vou had better take Little York up to the house,” 
ondon advised his master. ‘‘I wouldn’t trust those Todd 
ggers with your fine shirts and gold buttons.” 
“Mr. Todd’s house is a damned sight better run than 
alisand,” Richard Bale told him. “Any servant that 
uches my things will get in chains.” 


Lavinia Went Down the Steps, Out Into the Garden, and He Walked Behind Her. 


London laughed good-naturedly, and then he leaned out, 
taking hold of the wharf. Bale rose uncertainly, stiff from 
his cramped position in the canoe, and a number of hands 
assisted him to the steps. The music of the fiddles grew 
louder and he could hear a voice calling the figure of a 
quadrille. A mimosa tree was massed with a fragile white 
flowering. 


On the narrow way leading over the water to the land he 
recalled the fact that the wharf at Balisand needed mend- 
ing. There was no proper covering at the landing. It oc- 
curred to him to tell London about this at once, and he 
stopped, bringing the Todd servant following with his 
box to asharp halt. But the canoe was already out on the 
river. London had started for home. The negroes were 
singing again—Lost . in Egypt. And the minor har- 
mony of their voices mingled with the strains of the fiddles. 
The sun was almost behind him, and the trees that formed 
the shore of Ware Neck rose bluely from a level silver tide 
except where lawns, cut from the forest, met the river. 
The man carrying his things shuffled his feet; he was un- 
able to go on; and Richard moved forward with a slight 
limp. 

On his right there were the trees and close grass, ahead 
was a dairy house, whitewashed, and a buttercup field; 
and on the left was the manor of Todd Hundred. The 
central part was in two stories, with a small portico and 
flattened roof, and there was a projection of one story at 
either end. The wing away from the river, which held the 
dining room, was connected with the kitchen by a covered 
brick walk; and beyond the kitchen—drawing the facades 
of low orderly brick into a long line—was Charles Todd’s 
office. There were steps leading down from the drawing- 
room to the lawn and river. The garden was now hidden 
from Richard Bale by the house. 

He stopped at the main portico, but the negro at his 
back explained that Miss Ava had directed him to be 
carried to the room above the schoolhouse. She thought 


he would be quieter there and have more room to spread 
out. So he continued past the house, the kitchens and 
office, and then turned to the left. The schoolhouse was at 
the corner of a hedge that inclosed the small separate 
dwellings of the slave quarters. There were no windows on 
that side, but the room that Richard Bale occupied looked 
out, on two walls, over the garden and theriver. There was, 
he knew, another room on that floor, where the tutor lived. 
Very comfortable he must be, Bale told himself aloud. 

A bed was small, but the linen choice, and it was care- 
fully hung with mosquito net; there was a case of drawers, 
a clear mirror, a table and two straight chairs. 

The leather box was put down as he directed; the ser- 
vant, leaving, stood aside for a second, who brought a can 
of hot water and a tray that held a decanter of Antigua 
rum. 

“Miss Ava says I was to take care of you. 
unfastened the strap of the box. 
three.”’ 

He laid out Richard’s things with the assertion that Mr. 
Robine—he was attending him, too—had brought seven- 
teen waistcoats for the day or so he expected to be at Todd 
Hundred. There was still an hour before he would be ex- 
pected in the dining room. He took a deep drink of the 
Antigua rum, and then, critically, tried it again. 

“That must be fourth proof,” he decided. 

“Tt catches right hold of the gentlemen,”’ the servant 
admitted. ‘‘Whisky’s good enough for a headman and 
Guinea whites, but Mr. Charles and his friends like rum.” 

Richard Bale had another drink. He sat on one chair 
with his legs extended over the other. Below him the 
flower borders were bright with colour, there were blue 
patches of Canterbury bells, and through the cedars that 
bounded the garden the river was no more material than 
the sky. A deep contentment settled over him, and he 
determined to stay here and not go down for dinner. He 
had preserved this anyhow, Richard assured himself, out 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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HE letters in 
this series 
have been 


chosen from a 
large number writ- 
ten by the late 
Theodore Roose- 
velt to his older 
sister, commenc- 
ing in 1870, when 
he was a boy 
eleven years old, 
and ending with a 
short note only a 
few days before 
his death; they 
represent about 
one-fourth of the 
number of those 
that were kept, 
whole years evi- 
dently having 
been destroyed or 
lost. 

During the 
years that he and 
his sister lived in 
the same places 
the correspond- 
ence was very 
slight. 

Included among 
the letters are sev- 
eral to his mother 
and father, merely 
tio s hio w huis 
gradual develop- 
ment during boy- 
hood and early 
young manhood; 
also one or two to 
his brother-in-law, 
Admiral Cowles, which exemplify his accurate knowledge 
of the condition and needs of our Navy long before he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


I—YOUTH AND COLLEGE 


RICHFIELD, August 14th, 1870, Sunday. 

Y DEAR BAMIE: I am here at Richfield now. Of 

course I came here because I was sick, and it is only 
ten hours in the cars and two in the boat from Oyster Bay, 
where I was. My Aunts Lucy, Susy and Mary, with Uncle 
Hill, Johney, Frank and Maud are up here also. I have 
been several times sick since I came home and the result 
was that I visited Philadelphia, New York, Oyster Bay, 
Saratoga and Richfield. 

I can swim now. Yesterday we went over to the Lake 
and back on foot, and had a very nice time, but it rained 
in the afternoon, which as I had no book to read, I have a 
headache to-day. 

I am writing on a chair whose seat is almost on a level 
with the table. Excuse hand writing. Love to all. 

Ever yours, 
T. ROOSEVELT, 


P. 8.—I can not think of anything more to day. 


DRESDEN, June 22d, 1873. 
Y DEAR FATHER: Didyou receivemy German let- 
ter? I wrote it all by myself and it was sent without 
any corrections. I have also composed and sent another and 
much harder letter; viz. that one to agent of the Austrian 
Loyd Co. I didnot get this finished and directed to my satis- 
faction until I had invoked the aid of all the gods and sey- 
eral of the Minkvitz. Now that Corinne has come here 
she is as happy as the day is long, and so are Ellie and I for 
the matter of that. We have made the acquaintance of 
another boy, a friend of Johnie’s, named Edward Jacobs 
(spelled that way?) who is a month younger than me, but 
much taller and stronger. He is a very nice boy, never 
swears or uses language that could not be uttered in ladies’ 
drawing-rooms, and yet is always ready to box or swim or 
do any other thing we propose. 
Yesterday he and Johnie came here in the afternoon. 
First of all, we had some boxing rounds, in most of which 
I took a part, and in the only one I had with Ellie received 


Theodore Roosevelt's Room at Harvard Which He Mentions in Several of His Letters 


a bloody nose and got and gave a number of hard other 
blows, but he got rather the best of it. I then had several 
rounds with Johnie and Edward, in which I kept my 
own, as Johnie is smaller, though more used to fighting, 
and Edward, although much larger, does not know so 
much about boxing. 

We then went 
swimming in the Elbe, 
which was perfectly 
magnificent fun, and 
I have not forgotten 
how. to swim a 
bits Sacue 

Your affectionate 

son, 
THEODORE 
THE YOUNGER. 


‘Ellie’ was his 
brother Elliott 
Roosevelt. 


NEw YORK, 
Wednesday, 
April 15th, 1874. 

Y OWN darling 

little Mother: I 
went to Miss Nelly 
Dean’s wedding yes- 
terday, and made my- 
self so agreeable that 
one old Lady paid mea 
compliment. She evi- 
dently hada great deal 
of discrimination. I 
made one blunder, 
however, for some 


= 


July 26, 192, 


4 WEST 
57TH STREET, 
RLING BY 
SIE: 1 a 
writing on the la; 
sheet of Emlen 
paper; with m 
usual watehfy 
providence I ne 
lected to brin 
any of my own. .. 
I have enjoye 
myself very muc 
so far; I haveju: 
come back from 
eight days trip y 
Mt. Katahdi 
with Arthur an 
Emlen, Rather 
my surprise 
found I eoul 
carry heavierloa 
and travel farth: 
and faster tha 
either of then 
and could stan 
rough work bette | 
Black flies we) 
very plentiful, bi 
they did not both 
me much; Cut] 
was exceeding 
annoyed, his fa. 
gradually getty 
to look like. 
roughly executi, 
map of the Roel 
Mts. Fording 
stream I lost o; 
of my shoes, and | 
I had to do t} 
whole distance 
moccasins; which protect the feet just about as effect! 
ally as kid gloves would. So I got pretty foot-sore wh} 
climbing the mountains; but nevertheless I was the on! 
one of the three that reached the summit. Tomorr 
I start for three weeks to the Munsungun, going alo 
with Bill Seawell inac, 
noe. Your Loving Brother 
THEE. 


Best love to old Nell. 


“Nell” refers to his broth 
Elliott. Arthur was Mr, Arth 
H. Cutler, eventually the he | 
of a large and well-known bo; 
school in New York City. ] 
began his New York experier) 
as tutor to Theodore and Elli 
Roosevelt. | 

March 4th, ’76.' 

ARLING MOTHERLIN 
My mission class tod’ 
went off very well. En passa) 
the boys have christened 1) 
“Teacher Four Eyes,” in ple: 
ful allusion to my eyeglasses. | 
Your Aff. Son | 

THEE, JR. 


16 WINTHROP ST., CAMBRID(, 
Sept. 30th, 1876. 

Y DARLING SISTE: 

I have just received ve; 

sweet letter. Darling Bam) 
you will not miss me more th 
I miss you. Ever since I ca’ 
hereI have been wonderingw! 


sandwiches dropped 
into the Charlotte 
russe and I innocently 
helped cousin Leila to a fair share of both. When she got 
down to the sandwiches her horror was only equaled by 
my consternation. Your own littleson TEDIE. 


P. S.—Excuse your bad little son, ELLIE. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Father of Colonel Roosevelt 


I should have done if you i! 
not fitted up my room for 1: 
The curtains, carpet, furnitu, 
in short everything is really beautiful; I have never s¢! 
prettier or more tasteful wall paper. When I get my E- 
tures and books, I do not think there will be a room inC- 
lege more handsome or comfortable. The fellows at 1/ 


table ae be very pleasant, especially Minot veg 


\ 


Theodore Roosevelt With 
Sewall and Dow at Chim- 
ney Butte Ranch 


| ’ . . 
oor fellow, is lame in one 


‘g. I am becoming ac- 
uainted quite rapidly 
vith the members of my 
lass, although of course I 
‘an never get to know the 
ntire two hundred and 
fty. Johny Lamson (who, 
vy the way, is very hand- 
ome) asked me to join his 
ablewhich of course I was 
nnable to do. 

‘Your Aff. Brother 


b aies THEE JR. » 


the rooms at 16 Win- 


rop Street were taken 
yecause, on account of his 
thma, it was considered 
inwise for him to live in 
round-floor rooms, which 
vere the only kind to be 
iadinthecollege buildings. 


16 WINTHROP ST., 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Oct. 22d, 1876. 

AREST FATHER: 
(’ Your letter with the 
lip of paper containing an 
iccount of your speech has 
mly just come to hand. 


er ever so kind? J 1 ~2 Thieves to Mandan 
so received a letter i. hw : 
Jnele Jimmie Bulloch, which was so sweet and touching 
hat it really almost made me feel like crying. I enclose 
tto you. I have appreciated greatly the numbers of let- 
ers I have received from home and have appreciated still 
nore their contents. I do not think there is a fellow in Col- 
ege who has a family that love him as much as you all do 
ne, and I am sure that there is no one who has a Father 
vho is also his best and most intimate friend, as you are 
nine. I have kept the first letter you wrote me and shall 
lo my best to deserve your trust. I do not find it nearly 
o hard as I expected not to drink and smoke, many of the 
ellows backing me up. For example, out of the eleven other 
/oys at the table where I am, no less than seven do not 
moke and four drink nothing stronger than beer. 

: I wish you would send in a petition for me to attend the 
-ongregational church here. . . . 

My expenses have been very heavy hitherto, with pay- 
ng my room rent in advance, buying my clothing, etc., but 
it the worst I will not have to draw upon you till about 
Shristmas time, and I may not have to do it then. 

With best lovetoalllam YourLovingSon THEEJR. 


ar. 
16 WINTHROP ST., CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 29th, 1876. 
PRELOVED MOTHERLING: The clock and bag are 
just what I wanted. The spring of the latter at first 
oved a sort of Chinese Puzzle to me, but after a day or 
a ged to get it open, and it came into use almost 


A 
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immediately, as I spent last Sunday with Mr. Minot. “Dat 
highly respectable Babbit’”’ sent me a beautiful Testament. 
Your letter and one that I have just received from Father 
have been put away in my private drawer. It seems per- 
fectly wonderful, in looking back over my eighteen years of 
existence, to see how I have literally never spent an un- 
happy day, unless by my own fault! When I think of this 
and also of my intimacy with you all (for I hardly know a 
boy who is on as intimate and affectionate terms with his 
family as I am) I feel that I have an immense amount to 
be thankful for. With many thanks for my birthday gifts, 
Iam Your Loving Son THER, JR. 


16 WINTHROP ST., CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 11th, 1876. 
ARLING BAMIE: My short visit made me quite 
homesick. I enjoy myself ever so much here, and the 

fellows are very pleasant, but I thoroughly realize that 
there’s no place like home. I have to work harder than 
T expected; which is the ordinary complaint among the boys. 
Poor Johny (who is by no means well up in his studies) 
remarked to me that he came to college to enjoy himself 
instead of which he had to study all the time. It is aston- 
ishing how few fellows have come here with any idea of 
getting an education. Your Loving Brother THEE, JR. 


16 WINTHROP ST., CAMB., Feb. 11th, 1877. 

EAR FATHER AND MOTHER: J am going to write 

such a long, chatty letter that I think it shall be to both 
of you together. But first a word to Father; not only am 
I not subsisting on husks, but, to carry out the simile, I still 
have a good deal of 
(potted) veal left from the 
calves so liberally killed 
for my benefit at Christ- 
mas. On the first of next 
month, however, I shall 
get you to send me on a 
hundred dollars, as I told 
you. 

Perhaps you would like 
me to describe completely 
one day of college life; so 
I shall take last Monday. 
At half past seven my 
scout, having made the fire 
and blacked the boots, 
calls me, and I get round 
to breakfast at eight. 
Only a few of the boys are 
at breakfast, most having 
spent the night in Boston. 
Our quarters now are nice 
and sunny, and the room 
is prettily papered and 
ornamented. For break- 
fast we have tea or coffee, 
hot biscuits, toast, chops 
or beefsteak, and buck- 
wheat cakes. After break- 
fast I study till ten, when 
the mail arrives and is 
eagerly inspected. From 
eleven to twelve there is a 
(Continued on Page 121) 


Outfitted for a Western Hunt=- 


ing Trip. At Right — Theodore 
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Was not Mr. Cutler’s let- Roosevelt Taking Three Horse 
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ball, lay at his elbow, and it did not matter 

faintly now what this second letter con- 
tained. For a long time after he had stripped off 
the envelope, he still gazed up 
at the oil painting of slain 
grouse over the sideboard, 
just as though he had not 
faced it every morning at 
breakfast for the past twelve 
years. Finally he lowered his 
eyes and began to read: 


[en first letter, crumpled into an emotional 


“Dear Mr. Jackson: This 
is just a reminder that you 
have consented to speak at 
our annual meeting Thurs- 
day. We don’t want to dic- 
tate your choice of a topic, 
but it has occurred to me that 
it would be interesting to hear 
from you on What Have I Got 
Out of Life. Coming from 
you this should be an inspira- 
tion to everyone. 

“We are delighted to have 
you anyhow, and we appre- 
ciate the honor that you con- 
fer on us by coming at all. 

“Most cordially yours, 

““ANTHONY ROREBACK, 
“Sec. Civic Welfare 
League.” 


“What have I got out of 
life?’”’ repeated John Jackson 
aloud, raising up his head. 

He wanted no more break- 
fast, so he picked up both let- 
ters and went out on his wide 
front porch to smoke a cigar 
and lie about for a lazy half 
hour before he went down- 
town. He had done this each 
morning for ten years—ever 
since his wife ran off one 
windy night and gave him 
back the custody of his leisure 
hours. He loved to rest on 
this porch in the fresh warm 
mornings and through a port- 
hole in the green vines watch 
the automobiles pass along 
the street, the widest, 
shadiest, pleasantest street in 
town. 

“What have I got out of 
life?” he said again, sitting 
down on a creaking wicker 
chair; and then, after a long 
pause, he whispered, “‘ Noth- 
ing.” 

The word frightened him. 
In all his forty-five years he 
had never said such a thing 
before. His greatest tragedies 
had not embittered him, only 
made him sad. But here be- 
side the warm friendly rain 
that tumbled from his eaves 
onto the familiar lawn, he knew at last that life had 
stripped him clean of all happiness and all illusion. 

He knew this because of the crumpled ball which closed 
out his hope in his only son. It told him what a hundred 
hints and indications had told him before; that hisson was 
weak and vicious, and the language in which it was con- 
veyed was no less emphatic for being polite. The letter 
was from the dean of the college at New Haven, a gentle- 
man who said exactly what he meant in every word: 


“Dear Mr. Jackson: It is with much regret that I write 
to tell you that your son, Ellery Hamil Jackson, has been 
requested to withdraw from the university. Last year 
largely, I am afraid, out of personal feeling toward you, 
I yielded to your request that he be allowed another chance. 
I see now that this was a mistake, and I should be failing in 
my duty if I did not tell you that he is not the sort of boy 
we want here. His conduct at the sophomore dance was 
such that several undergraduates took it upon themselves 
to administer violent correction. 

“It grieves me to write you this, but I see no advantage 
in presenting the case otherwise than as it is. I have 
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“Yes, I’ve Been Married,’’ He Answered Gravely. 


By Ik, Scott 
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requested that he leave New Haven by the day after 
tomorrow. I am, sir, “Yours very sincerely, 


‘AUSTIN SCHEMMERHORN 
“Dean of the College.” 


What particularly disgraceful thing his son had done 
John Jackson did not care to imagine. He knew without 
any question that what the dean said was true. Why, there 
were houses already in this town where his son, John 
Jackson’s son, was no longer welcome! For a while Ellery 
had been forgiven because of his father, and he had been 
more than forgiven at home, because John Jackson was 
one of those rare men who can forgive even their own 
families. But he would never be forgiven any more. Sit- 
ting on his porch this morning beside the gentle April rain, 
something had happened in his father’s heart. 

“What have I had out of life?”’ John Jackson shook his 
head from side to side with quiet, tired despair. “Nothing!” 

He picked up the second letter, the civic-welfare letter, 
and read it over; and then helpless, dazed laughter shook 
him physically until he trembled in his chair. On Wednes- 
day, at the hour whan his delinquent boy would arrive at 


“My Wife Went Away With Someone 
She Cared for Many Years Ago” 


the motherless home, John Jackson would t 
standing on a platform downtown, delivering or 
hundred resounding platitudes of inspiration an 


““Members of the association’’—the 
faces, eager, optimistic, in 
pressed, would look up at hiy 
like hollow moons—“T hay. 
been requested to try to te 
you in a few words what 
have had from life ——” 
Many people would } 
there to hear, for the elev; 
young secretary had hit upc 
a topic with the person 
note—what John Jackso) 
successful, able and popula 
had found for himself in ¢). 
tumultuous grab bag. The 
would listen with wistful a 
tention, hoping that he wou) 
disclose some secret formu 
that would make their liy, 
as popular and successful ar) 
happy as his own. They b 
lieved in rules; all the you 
men in the city believed | 
hard-and-fast rules, ar 
many of them clipped coupo 
and sent away for little boo. 
lets that promised them tl 
riches and good fortune th 
desired. 
““Members of the associ. 
tion, to begin with, let mes; 
that there is so much in ]j 
that if we don’t find it, it. 
not the fault of life, but 
ourselves.” 
The ring of the stale, di. 
words mingled with the patt 
of the rain went on and (. 
endlessly, but John Jacks. 
knew that he would ney, 
make that speech, or ar 
speéches ever again. He hi 
dreamed his last dream ti 
long, but he was awake © 
last. 


cheer. 


“T shall not go on flatteri) 
a world that I have fow 
unkind,” he whispered to | 
rain. ‘Instead, I shall goo | 
of this house and out of tl 
town and somewhere fi) 
again the happiness that 
possessed when I was young! 

Nodding his head, he tc 
both letters into small fra| 
ments and dropped them \ 
the table beside him. Forhi. 
an hour longer he sat thei! 
rocking a little and smoki) 
his cigar slowly and blowi'| 
the hie smoke out into t 
rain 71S 
or # I 
OWN at his office, 1 

chief clerk, Mr. Fowl 

approached him with } 
morning smile. 

“Looking fine, Mr, Jackson. Nice day if it had 
rained.” 

“Yeah,” azreed John Jackson cheerfully. 
an hour. Anybody outside?” 

“A lady named Mrs. Ralston.” 

Mr. Fowler raised his grizzled eyebrows in facetio 
mournfulness. 

“Tell her I can’t see her,” said John Jackson, rather 
his clerk’s surprise. ‘And let me have a pencil memora 
dum of the money I’ve given away through her the 
twenty years.” | 

“Why—yes, sir.” lr 

. Mr. Fowler had always urged John Jackson to look me 

closely into his promiscuous charities; but now, after the 
two decades, it rather alarmed him. , 

When the list arrived—its preparation took an hour. 
burrowing through old ledgers and check stubs—Jo! 
Jackson studied it for a long time in silence. v 

“That woman’s got more money than you have,” gru 
bled Fowler at his elbow. ‘Every time she comes in shi 
wearing a new hat. I bet she never hands out a ce 
herself—just goes around asking other people.” 


“Clear up 


{ 
} 
| 
! 
/ 
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John Jackson did not answer. He was thinking that 
‘rs. Ralston had been one of the first women in town to 
ir Ellery Jackson from her house. She did quite right, 
} course; and yet perhaps back there when Ellery was 
«teen, if he had cared for some nice girl —— 

“Thomas J. MacDowell’s outside. Do you want to see 
m? I said I didn’t think you were in, because on second 
‘oughts, Mr. Jackson, you look tired this morning ——” 

“J']] see him,” interrupted John Jackson. 

He watched Fowler’s retreating figure with an un- 
‘miliar expression in his eyes. All that cordial diffuseness 
- Fowler’s—he wondered what it covered in the man’s 
sart. Several times, without Fowler’s knowledge, Jack- 
wn had seen him giving imitations of the boss for the bene- 
- of the other employes; imitations with a touch of malice 
them that John Jackson had smiled at then, but that now 
‘ept insinuatingly into his mind. 

“Doubtless he considers me a good deal of a fool,’”’ mur- 

ured John Jackson thoughtfully, “because I’ve kept him 
ng after his usefulness was over. It’s a way men have, I 
ippose, to despise anyone they can impose on.”’ 
Thomas J. MacDowell, a big barn door of a man with 
uge white hands, came boisterously into the office. If 
»hn Jackson had gone in for enemies he must have started 
ith Tom MacDowell. For twenty years they had fought 
yer every question of municipal affairs, and back in 1908 
ney had once stood facing each other with clenched hands 
n a public platform, because Jackson had said in print 
‘hat everyone knew—that MacDowell was the worst po- 
tical influence that the 
own had ever known. 
‘hat was forgotten now; 
ll that was remembered 
{ it went into a peculiar 
ash of the eye that passed 
etween them when they 
| 
ret. 
“Hello, Mr. Jackson,” 
aid MacDowell with full, 
laborate cordiality. ““We 
eed your help and we 
eed your money.” 

“How so?” 

_ “Tomorrow morning, in 
he Eagle, you’ll see the 
jlan for the new Union 
station. The only thing 
hat'll stand in the way is 
he question of location. 
We want your land.” 

| “My land?” 

“The railroad wants to 
yuild on the twenty acres 
ust this side of the river, 

here your warehouse 
stands. If you’ll let them 
aave it cheap we get our 
station; if not, we can just 
whistle into the air.” 

_ Jackson nodded. 
\aeesee 

_ “What price?’ asked 
MacDowell mildly. 

~ “No price.” 

| His visitor’s mouth 
‘dropped open in surprise. 
, “That from you?” he 
demanded. 

John Jackson got to his 
feet. 

“Tye decided not to be 
the local goat any more,” 
he announced steadily. 
“You threw out the only 
fair, decent plan because 
it interfered with some 
private reservations of 
your own. And now that 
there’s a snag, you’d like 
the punishment to fall on 
me. I tear down my ware- 
house and hand over some 
of the best property in the 
city for a song because you 
made a little ‘mistake’ last 

year!” 
“But last year’s over 
now,’ protested Mac- 
Dowell. “Whatever hap- 
pened then doesn’t change 
the situation now. The 
city needs the station, and 
'80”—there was a faint 
touch of irony in his 
voice—“and so naturally I 
come to its leading citizen, 
counting on his well- 
known public spirit.” 


“Go out of my office, MacDowell,” said John Jackson 
suddenly. ‘I’m tired.’ 

MacDowell scrutinized him severely. 

““What’s come over you today?” 

Jackson closed his eyes. 

“T don’t want to argue,’’ he said after a while. 

MacDowell slapped his fat upper leg and got to his feet. 

“This is a funny attitude from you,” he remarked. 
“You better think it over.’ 

“Good-by.” ; 

Perceiving, to his astonishment, that John Jackson 
meant what he said, MacDowell took his monstrous body 
to the door. 

“Well, well,” he said, turning and shaking his finger at 
Jackson as if he were a bad boy, “‘who’d have thought it 
from you after all?” 

When he had gone Jackson rang again for his clerk. 

“T’m going away,” heremarked casually. “‘I may be gone 
for some time—perhaps a week, perhaps longer. I want 
you to cancel every engagement I have and pay off my 
servants at home and close up my house.” 

Mr. Fowler could hardly believe his ears. 

“Close up your house?”’ 

Jackson nodded. 

“But why—why is it?’’ demanded Fowler in amaze- 
ment. 

Jackson looked out the high window upon the gray little 
city drenched now by slanting, slapping rain—his city, he 
had felt sometimes, in those rare moments when life had 


When the Sunset Fell Together in a Jumbled Heap of Color in the Bottom of the Sky, 
They Strolied Back Along the Quiet Road 


lent him time to be happy. That flash of green trees run- 
ning up the main boulevard—he had made that possible, 
and Children’s Park, and the white dripping buildings 
around Courthouse Square over the way. 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered, ‘‘but I think I ought to 
get a breath of spring.”’ 

When Fowler had gone he put on his hat and raincoat 
and, to avoid anyone who might be waiting, went through 
an unused filing room that gave access to the elevator, 
The filing room was actively inhabited this morning, how- 
ever; and, rather to his surprise, by a young boy about nine 
years old, who was laboriously writing his initials in chalk 
on the steel files. 

“Hello!’’ exclaimed John Jackson. 

He was accustomed to speak to children in a tone of 
interested equality. 

“I didn’t know this office was occupied this morning.” 

The little boy looked at him steadily. 

“My name’s John Jackson Fowler,” he announced. 

“What?” 

““My name’s John Jackson Fowler.” 

“Oh, I see. You’re—you’re Mr. Fowler’s son?” 

“Yeah, he’s my father.” 

“T see.”’ John Jackson’s eyes narrowed a little. “Well, 
I bid you good morning.” 

He passed on out the door, wondering cynically what par- 
ticular ax Fowler hoped to grind by this unwarranted 
compliment. John Jackson Fowler! It was one of his few 
sources of relief that his own son did not bear his name. 

A few minutes later he 
was writing on a yellow 
blank in the telegraph of- 
fice below: 


*“ELLERY JACKSON, 


“Chapel Street, 
“New Haven, 
“Connecticut. 
“There is not the slight- 
est reason for coming 
home, because you have 
no home to come to any 
more. The Mammoth 
Trust Company of New 
York will pay you fifty 
dollars a month for the 
rest of your life, or for as 
long as you can keep your- 
self out of jail. 
“JOHN JACKSON.” 


“That’s—that’s a long 
message, sir,’’ gasped the 
dispatcher, startled. ‘“‘Do 
you want it to go 
straight?” 

“Straight,” said John 
Jackson, nodding. 


qr 
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miles that afternoon, 
while the rain dried up 
into rills of dust on the 
windows of the train and 
the country became green 
with vivid spring. When 
the sun was growing defi- 
nitely crimson in the west 
he disembarked at a little 
lost town named Florence, 
just over the border of the 
next state. John Jackson 
had been born in this 
town; he had not been 
back here for twenty 
years. 

The taxi driver, whom 
he recognized, silently, as 
a certain George Stirling, 
playmate of his youth, 
drove him to a battered 
hotel, where, to the sur- 
prise of the delighted land- 
lord, he engaged a room. 
Leaving his raincoat on 
the sagging bed, hestrolled 
out through a deserted 
lobby into the street. 

It was a bright, warm 
afternoon, and the silver 
sliver of a moon riding al- 
ready in the east prom- 
ised a clear, brilliant night. 
John Jackson walked 
along a somnolent Main 
Street, where every shop 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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GOOD woman, like it 
A says in the Book, TT 
may be far above 
rubies, but what she can 
make outta good man is far : 
below rubles. No jane ain’t happy till she’s reformed the 
bobo she’s backed her charge account into. It don’t make 
no never mind how perfect the lad is at the take-off; in the 
stretch he don’t no more resemble the boy he used to cut 
when shaving hisself than a plate of onion soup resembles 
a double quartet of Alabama high-yaller yellers singing 
Take Me Back to Ireland, My Mother’s Still There, at a 
Fenian fiesta. 

I ain’t claiming that I was a one hundred per cent gosh- 
darn-it before Kate dark-parlored me into the idea that 
two could feel as cheap as one, but I anyways had myselfs 
doped out as a average young feller that was trained proper 
at home and whipped into pretty fair shape. We ain’t no 
sooner shook the last of the rice outta our rags when I finds 
out different. 

From hints the frau heaves around the hut the betting 
seems to be that I was brung up by Digger Indians in 
the hog run of a slaughterhouse, and that I didn’t have 
nearly so many refinements as a polecat’s got changes of 
silk underwear. After the which she starts out to make 
me a better but fewer man. 

I ain’t the kinda egg that can be led around by the yolk 
and the misses knows well that she can’t make me do noth- 
ing that I don’t wanna; but just for meanness and to show 
right quick which of us in the roost is got the bass voice, I 
crosses her and does what she tells me to. No frill, I makes 
up my mind, is gonna get by with the notion that she can 
assume that Dink O’ Day ain’t gonna do like she wants. Not 
in a never. 

Having thus put my best feet forwards and tipped the 
wife that I ain’t to be trifled with without impunity, I 
takes etiquette and society manners on for a few fast 
rounds. In hardly no times you could ’a’ crashed any 
affair at the which I was the piece of resistance and easy 
mistook me for a cross between Lord Chesterfields, a head 
waiter with a palm he loves you to touch, and a young 
stock salesman trying to salve a gold-star mother into a buy 
of German marks, combining the best features of all three. 


“‘Now,’’ Said Slewfoot, ““If You Ladies 
and Gentlemen Will Stand in Line, 
So, We Willi Begin the First Lesson. 
I Suppose You All Know the Old Two: 

Step and Waltz’’ 


In the next dozen years I gets more 
polish on me than they is on a Greek 
bootblack’s wedding shoes. Because 
Kate wants me to, but thinks I’ll refuse, 
for spite, I goes in for bridge and mah- 
_ jongg and other kinda tripey messes 
that is supposed to make you a man about town, about. 
I dresses the part, too, and it ain’t long before I can tell you 
offhands what shade of gray spats a cuckoo with red hair 
and flat feet should oughta wear at a formal dog fight on 
Sunday evening in the late spring, or the kinda socks that 
matches a pale-green union suit and a dark-brown taste if 
you're gonna stay home by yourselfs on a Monday morning 
in the early fall, just offa Central Park. 

Maybe it ain’t quite that bad, but that’s the way it feels. 
I finally decides that I’ve got all the swell finish they is, so 
one night, after a nifty dinner at the which my delicate 
handling of a Arthur choke attracts a lotta attentions, I 
remarks to my bobbed-haired bandit, ‘“‘Ain’t I or is I a 
sociable triumph?” 

“Well,” she answers, “considering the piece of raw 
Hamburger they threw on my bridal doorstep, you ain’t 
such a worse. A few more years of cooking and you'll 
almost be fit to meet.” 

“T’m as well done as you’ll ever get me,” I yelps. 
‘‘Where do you figure I’m shy?”’ 

“You’re anything but that,’ returns the relative by 
marriage. ‘‘What you need is poise.” 

“Try and make me wear ’em!”’ I barks. 

“Poise,” Kate tells me, ‘“‘ain’t clothes. You put it on, 
but don’t take it off.” ; 

“Weight?” I inquires. 

““Balance,’”’ she comes back. ‘‘That’s what poise is. It’s 
the arts of walking graceful into a room as if you belonged 
there, instead of fumbling around and acting like you missed 
the brass rail to rest your feet on and the counter to park 
your elbow. It’s knowing how to stand and what to do 
with your hands and the such forth.” 

““What’s the matter,” I asks, “‘with the way I handle 
my lunch hooks? They ain’t been found in nobody’s 
pockets yet, has they?”’ ‘ 

“T ain’t heard no complaints,” admits the frau, ‘‘but I 
noticed when you was talking to Minnie MeMatzo before 
dinner you was jigging around like you was standing on hot 


plates and that you didn’t have no control over your ar) 
from the wrists down.”’ 
“Huh!” I growls. “You wouldn’t ’a’ had no cont) 
neither if you’d ’a’ heard what she said about you.” 
“What did she said about me?”’ shrills the wife. 
“Oh!” I shudders. ‘What a pain in the gramm; 
Hold your poise, gal,’’ I goes on, thinking fast. “She j) 
asked who that stuck-up wampus was that come doy) 
stairs and I shot back hot that nobody could talk to: 
like that about you at a party.” ap 
“How do you know,” questions the misses, “that $} 
meant me? I wasn’t upstairs all evening.” ul 
“Gosh,” I mumbles, “that’s right! She didn’t ment 
no names. I wonder what made me think it was you s 
was slamming? I guess it’s because I always got you in} 
mind.” i 
“Get me outta that slum quick then,” snaps Kate, “a 
the next time you tries to shoo me offa subject do sor> 
thing brilliant like falling in the mud and getting drown . 
You gotta entertain me if you wants me to forget.” 
“Forget!”’ I gasps. ‘What do you figure I’m trying) 
make you forget?” | 
“Them dancing lessons,”’ she replies. a | 
“Them whiches?”’ I hollers. ? 
“Them dancing lessons,”’ repeats the stroke, “that j 
is gonna take.” , 
“T’d love to,” says I, ‘‘but all my time’s gonna be fil 
up from now and on studying poise. I gotta make th 
dogs and digits of mine behave right.” ba 
“Where do you think you learn poise?” asks Kate. ° 
a pretzel foundry?” y 
“T ain’t quite sure,” I kids, ‘“‘but I oughta find out 
Dutch Henry’s place. He’s always talking about his poy’ 
“Monday night,” goes on the wife, “us and the \- 
gruders and the Ritters is all going to Professor Slewfocs 
Salon for ——” = 
“His what?” I interrupts. ae |) 
“Not the kind you’re used to,” returns Kate. “Tl 
ain’t no sawdust on the floor, and besides they is only ‘2 
‘o’ in the place.” |) 
“And that ain’t all,” I shouts. “They is only gonna? 
one O’Day there, also, if any. I’m through being slick. 
I’ve stood for you turning me into a card-table cowboy2 


a 


davenport dead shot and a pressed-pants pirate; but if 


ood if 


got a idea you’re gonna start me on a wicked wabble 0 
the wax, you’re as mad as a March herring. Ain’t yo 
no respects for my declining years?”’ me Sa 
“What do you mean, declining years?” inquires the W 
“Think you’re old?” _- 
“Maybe not,’ says I; ‘but just the same I’ve read! 
my declining years and I’ll prove it to you by declining 
make a sucker outta myselfs and ‘3 4 
“Tt’s too late for that,’’ cuts in the frau. ‘“Everybo dis 


tell 


learning to dance these days. It keeps you young, gis 
you ee a graceful carriage ts 4 
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|——and,” I finishes, “a team of Charley horses to drag 
it long with.” 

|Besides,” continues Mrs. O’Day, ‘‘we should oughta 
hee a lotta fun with the Magruders and the Ritters at the 

,ons.”” 

7 How comes it,’’ I asks, ‘‘that Jim don’t know how to 
dice? I thought they wasn’t nothing that’s been done, is 
pag done and ain’t been done yet that Magruder ain’t 
due better than the guy that suppressed the book.” 

‘He’s just coming along for the company.” 

‘That settles it, of course,’”’ says I. ‘‘ Five thousand left- 
haders talking different languages could get together and 
bycompany; but the minute that puncture showed up 
it become a crowd, and how you gonna dance in that 
kda jam?” 

Oh, very well,”’ resigns the wife. ‘‘I’ll call up Lizzie 
4) tell her you won’t go, though it ain’t hardly necessary. 
[ld her this afternoon you wouldn’t.” 

‘You did, did you?”’ I shouts. ‘‘What right you got to 
s¢ what I ain’t or is gonna do?”’ 

* Anyways,” goes on Kate, “‘I just happened to think we 
g) that appointment for Monday night you made with 
t] Stebbinses.”’ 

‘Break it,’’ I orders, stern. ‘‘I’ll cure you of the habit 
owrying to outguess me.” 


II 


N THE way to Professor Slewfoot’s in my gas can, 

Magruder shows us a good time with a account of what 
2 owling he wolf he is when it comes to tripping the light 
f:atic; and, as per usual, that Liz of his acts as feeder for 
h pipe line and yesses him on. Me and Hank Ritter 
liens with pleasures—the kinda pleasures a guy without 
kis would get from a radio talk on the care of the toes. 

‘You mean to say,’’ I asks, wide-mouthed, ‘‘that you 
e1 keep time to the music and everything?” 

‘When the music’s in step,”’ Lizzie answers for him. ‘“‘I 
raembers, oncet, when him and me was dancing at the 
S Shimsha the orchestra leader changed beats right in the 
nddle of the piece on the account of noticing from Jim’s 
fit that he wasn’t playing proper.” 

‘Can it was!”” I gasps. “Hear that, Hank? That’s our 
Jo she’s talking about, the feller that we play cards with 
ad call by his front name and ——”’ 

Magruder slips us a scowl and motions to his miss—even 
ruriage couldn’t change her from being a miss—to lay 
¢ on the testimonials, but they ain’t no way to stop her 
tigue from perspiring. 

Tell em,” she urges her husband, ‘‘what the governor’s 
cughter said to you after that dance at the capital.” 


“I Know You,’’ 
Says I. ‘‘You’re 
the Younger 
Generation! 
Been Reading 
So Much About’’ 


“Wasn’t I there?” I cutsin. ‘‘Shesaid, ‘Why don’t you 
try the floor, you big hunk of cheese? It’s smoother than 
my feet.’ Ain’t that the way you got it, Hank?” 

““No,”’ he answers. 

“Did you hear her?” asks Lizzie, eager, turning to 
Ritter. 

“Yeh,” he tells her. ‘‘I was nearer than Dink. ‘Chunk’ 
was the word she used, not ‘hunk.’”’ 

“T suppose you guys think I can’t dance,” sneers 
Magruder. 

“Not me,” returns Ritter. “As far as I’m concerned, 
Old Lady Terpchicory’s paralyzed from the ankles up and 


the armpits down compared 
to you, even when you're sit- 
ting one out.”’ 

“Terpchicory,”’ I repeats. 
“Where does she wiggle? Ina 
coffeehouse?’”’ 

“She’s the Goddess of the 
Wicked Ankle,’’ explains 
Hank. ‘“‘Don’t you remem- 

ber that piece about her 
that Milt wrote? 


, 


“Come and trip up as 
you go 
Over the light fanatic’s 
toe.” 


} By this time we has 
got to Professor Slew- 
foot’s Salon and we piles 
upstairs into it. They is 
a sleek-looking bimbo 
playing the piano and 
shaking the hair outta 
his eyes, and on the floor 
is a tea-biscuit muncher 
and a flip-flapper 
roughing a rag. She’s 
got her bob in his shoul- 
der, her arms around his 

thirteen collar, and is curved in 
toward him like the bow of a bow 
and arrow. 

“She must know him pretty 
good,’ remarks Ritter. 

“Reminds me of the Englishman,” says I, 
“that was took to see one of them kinda 
strangle-tangles. After a while the lad that was 
towing him around asked him how he liked the 
stuff the couple was pulling. ‘Rather nice,’ returns the 
Britisher; ‘but of course he marries the woman.’”’ 

“Did he?” inquires Lizzie, who’s tuned in. 

“Sure,” I tells her. “‘It was one of the swellest weddings 
ever seen in Hast Hohokus since George Washington mar- 
ried Dina Shadd.”’ 

“They got a coupla kids now,” plays in Hank. “One of 
’em, they call Anastasia for short, is the smartest boy in 
Room 6, and if it wasn’t for her getting the measles, he 
would ’a’ ——” 

“‘Sh-h-h!”’ hisses Kate. ‘‘Here’s the professor.”’ 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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family for nearly two hundred years—the Prydes 

never sell. For nearly two centuries the whole county 
had repeated the phrase, respectfully, admiringly, envi- 
ously—and then with a gradual 
indulgence tinged with pity and a 
gentle sarcasm—before Dan Meser- 
vey finally acquired Pryde Hall. 

Dan Meservey had been in the 
vicinity of Prydetown— coming first 
to establish his racing and breeding 
stables—less than a year when he 
added the proud seat of the Prydes 
to his possessions. But long before 
he had perpetrated this climactic 
sacrilege, Jennifer Pryde had hated 
the man. She hated him with a 
mounting, savage and vengeful 
loathing. 

She had met him first at a dinner 
party at the Pendletons’, one of 
those gracious old homes in Pryde- 
town that border the end of Main 
Street. Mrs. Pendleton had said to 
her in greeting: 

“How quaint you look in that 
brocaded thing, my dear! I’m glad 
you look so pretty tonight, for 
guess who’s coming—that stupen- 
dous millionaire who’s bought the 
Wingate property next to you, 
Daniel T. Meservey!”’ 

Jennifer said nothing, but her 
delicately cut nostrils seemed to 
expand slightly and then contract. 
It might have been a sniff. At that 
point, even, without having ever 
seen the man, she didn’t care to 
look pretty for Meservey. More- 
over, she knew she wasn’t looking 
particularly pretty, not in the bro- 
eaded thing—one of the relies of 
vanished splendor that Aunt Amity 
cherished in the store places of 
Pryde Hall. There were a lot of 
these ancient relics. Aunt Amity’s 
odd habit was to wear them just 
as they were. Jennifer, when she 
felt a pressing need, would hack at 
one, fold and hem and tuck and 
plait at it, and then don the result. 

She knew that other people com- 
mented about her queer clothes; 
generally she told herself she did 
not care. And generally this was 
true; but now and then she would 
hear a small voice down somewhere 
deep inside her crying out in bitter 
revolt. After all, she was a girl. 

She thought she looked frumpish 
that night at the Pendletons’. This 
was how she looked that night: 

She held herself as erect as an 
Indian, whether sitting or standing, 
and was as supple and slender and 
lithe. Her heavy black hair was 
knotted low at the back of her head. Her lips curved arro- 
gantly. Her eyes were smoldering-dark under their long 
lashes—only those who came very close could tell that those 
eyes were not black but intensely blue. Their color might 
escape you, but not their fire. Under their long lashes 
they glowed at you attentively or indifferently, or with a 
half disdain. 

Jennifer Pryde’s beauty was not the sort to be made or 
spoiled by the clothes she wore. The self-draped envelope 
of stiff red brocade could not hide her grace; it served to 
enhance her flame. 

Dan Meseryey arrived late and by some chance Jennifer 
missed being presented before dinner. Down the length of 
the table she occasionally glanced at him, indifferent, yet 
with a certain natural curiosity. 

He was a big, massively built man. He sat listening to 
his neighbors; let the people around him do most of the 
talking. Yet there was nothing passive about his taci- 
turnity. Jennifer was sure that nothing which was said or 
done escaped him; she adjudged him as profoundly con- 
scious of his power, self-controlled, determined, inflexible— 
and something else. Once as she glanced at him an odd 
metaphor leaped into her mind; he suggested a volcano 
which might at any moment send out fire! 

Precisely at that moment, as she was framing this im- 
pression, Meservey chanced to look up and meet her eyes 


[ism had been a sort of proud slogan in the Pryde 


“This is No Place for You. 


By Dana Getlim 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT REYNARD 


Let Me Send You Home.” 


squarely, and an inexplicable thing happened. Jennifer 
felt a sudden sharp sensation. It was almost physical, like 
a physical contact with a charged battery. She would have 
died rather than turn her eyes away. 

For a full minute the two looked at each other, a word- 
less high-voltage conflict. Jennifer could have sworn it 
was a mutual conflict, that the man was feeling sensations 
similar to her own; then, quite deliberately, without alter- 
ing his expression, he removed his gaze and turned it to 
his dinner companion. 

Jennifer felt her cheeks prickle; she wondered if she 
were blushing; she was unaccountably furious. Yes, she 
was going to dislike this man! 

Straightway after dinner he was presented. He himself 
must have pointed out the oversight to Elsie Pendleton, 
who brought him up with apologies. 

“Oh, how do you do?” acknowledged Jennifer. Then— 
““You’re visiting in the neighborhood, Mr. Meservey?”’ 

Meservey viewed her quietly, with no change of expres- 
sion. 

“‘T live next door to you, Miss Pryde; I bought the place 
some time ago.” 

“Oh, yes, I think I’ve heard of you. You're very rich, 
aren’t you—rich enough to buy the Wingate property, 
which has been Wingate property more than a hundred 
years?” 


“This is the Place for Me,’’ She Answered 
With a Metallic Evenness 


She knew that she was being rude, felt an odd crayg 
to be rude. 

Meservey’s expression did not alter—or did the slig . 
est hint of flame flicker up, and then down, in his eyes) 

“I’m rich enough,” he answe § 
evenly, “to buy most of the thi, 
I want.” 

“Indeed? You’re very lucky’ 

“Yes,” hesaid. Then, asif che 
ing the topic: “You have a be. 
tiful old home, Miss Pryde, }, 
been admiring it ever since I ¢;| 
to Prydetown.” 

Jennifer shrugged. 

“T’m afraid your admiratio. 
unfortunate in this case. The Pry 
never sell.” 

“So I’ve heard,”’ was all Me. 
vey answered to that. 

The evening’s program :; 
bridge, and Elsie Pendleton | 
then bustled up. | 

“‘T know you don’t bridge, Jer} 
Pen has a new two-handed solit | 
he’s going to teach you.” 

“Why should Pen be depriye } 
his bridge?”’ answered the girl. | 
think I’ll gamble along with the 
of you this evening.” | 

The hostess looked surprised; | 
knew why Jennifer Pryde ta} 
gambled—she couldn’t afford } 
risk. Meservey was regarding | 
girl with grave but slightly shi) 
ened contemplation. Did he, : 
suspect the reason? | 

‘Pen doesn’t mind in the lea’ 
Elsie began, demurring. ‘And | 
almost never play.” 

Jennifer met Meservey’s 4! 
briefly; her eyes emitted a sq) 
as of challenge. 

“T’ll play tonight, if you plea ’ 
she answered her hostess. 

Fate placed Jennifer at thes) 
table with Meservey, but the d\ 
seldom allotted them to each o 
as partners. The girl thrilled pl : 
urably at finding him her anti. 
nist. Meservey held thestakesd 
toa half cent a point; and altho! 
Jennifer felt relieved, she also || 
it ranklingly against him. Wa) 
presuming to feel sorry for h 
erty? But if it was a charital 
tent on his part, it was after: 
good turn he did her. Luck he 
by Jennifer that evening asif it) 
a tangible hand manipulating | 
cards. “a 

She had a demon of bravad | 
her; she was in the mood to bid]: 
and to take every kind of cha’ 
But she could do nothing wri 
She held amazing runs of ca! 
if she did not, her partner || 
them. The breaks of the game favored her, her partr 
hand invariably supported her in just the right way, e1’ 
finesse worked, and her opponents’ high cards acc 
plished for them the minimum. ; 

Meservey, she recognized, was a shrewd and couragt: 
player, much more skillful than herself; but his supe: 
skill availed him little. She was glad he was again and a} 
her opponent; she thrilled with a mounting, queerly ex 
ant joy. | 

When the scores were finally reckoned, Jennifer ~ 
winner by more than twenty dollars. There were two ¢ 
ten-dollar notes contributed by Meservey which 
crumpled into her bag. 

“Sorry’’—but in a tone not particularly sorrowf 
“but it’s my lucky night.” i 

“T wonder,” said Meservey. ai 

What did he mean by that? His look told nothing” 
she disdained to ask. "y 

As the guests were saying good night Mrs. Pend! 
was asking one of the married couples if they'd ¢ 
Jennifer at Pryde Hall—the Prydes had no car—W 
Meservey spoke up: 

“T’d be very glad to drive Miss Pryde home. I go’ 
way, you know.” 

Elsie glanced tentatively at Jennifer, who was 2 
uncertain and hadn’t appeared to hit it off too well \ 
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t> rich newcomer; but the girl answered acquiescently 

eough, “It’s very kind of you, thanks.”’ 

eservey was himself driving his car, an open runabout, 
yth no appurtenances of panoply. As he helped her in, he 
sd, “I hope you won’t feel the wind too much. On a 
yht like this I hate a closed ear.”’ 

Jennifer merely nodded and leaned back in her corner. 

Despite her quick and queer antagonism for this man at 
2 wheel, she could not help a grateful sense of the smoothly 
prring machine, of the soft air on her cheek, of the truly 
ngical night. It was May, and during the afternoon rain 
td fallen; but now the moon was out, a moon nearly full, 
ed it sent a running tide of whiteness over all the world. 
‘e air was drenched with a damp fragrance, the smell of 
te ground and of green things growing, and the wind 
sich brushed her cheek seemed permeated with that 
seet, damp poignance. 

Presently he spoke. 

“You'd rather not talk, wouldn’t you?’”’ She shifted 
jr position slightly as if rousing herself from her relaxa- 
on, but he quickly added, ‘Please don’t bother; I know 
jw you feel. We won’t bother with talk.” 

‘Curiously, she felt a little resentment at that. She re- 
jxed again, gave herself again to the flowing white night 
4d the sweet rushing wind. For the moment she felt 
wangely at peace, despite her antipathy, and despite their 
gift, whirring pace. Meservey was driving with tremen- 
jus speed, but he drove with assurance, with a superb 
ower. 
‘Onee the girl glanced at him. She could see his power- 
lly set shoulders, his face in profile. Even in profile and 
| that shadowy light it showed quiet, controlled and pur- 
yseful. If he felt her glance he gave no sign, stared at the 
feaming roadway ahead. The girl shifted her own eyes; 
\e was recalling what she had heard of this man’s history. 
‘Out of the West somewhere—Jennifer didn’t know much 
hout the West; the Prydes didn’t; but out of that hazily 
ounded and semibarbaric wilderness Dan Meservey had 
sen, born to uncouthness and poverty, and by the sheer 
‘ight of will and determination had forged his way to the 
irefront of wealth. He had been a mechanie, or something 
ke that, working in the oil fields—those fabulous oil fields 
he reads about. Jennifer could easily picture him, with 
timy hands and grease-stained jumper, slouching power- 
illy at his humble if dangerous duties of those early days. 
hen somehow the fable had come true for Dan Meservey; 
ist how she didn’t know, but luck, swinging his way, had 
iven him his start. Of course, luck hadn’t carried him all 
he way. She’d heard gossiping comment, since his descent 


} 


upon Prydetown, of his shrewdness and indomitable perse- 
verance and of how he transmuted everything he touched 
into gold; he was shrewd and purposeful and ruthless in 
his operations of every kind. 

Jennifer had heard he was as hard as nails, and looking at 
him she could easily believe it. Well, to go through what 
Dan Meservey had gone through—to come out victori- 
ous—he had perhaps needed to be ruthless. 

Suddenly he turned and looked at her; then he looked 
back to the gleaming roadway. No word was exchanged, 
but a second curious phenomenon had happened. 

Jennifer was still aware that she disliked this man. Some 
instinct was violently in agitation against him, and she 
resented everything he was and stood for; and perhaps 
she was more than half afraid of him, though she would 
never have admitted it. Yet in that brief instant of his 
scrutiny a stir and change took place inside her. It was 
not a thrill, either of delight or revolt. It did not rise from 
a word spoken, nor even from a message of the eyes. But 
in that one fleeting second she was conscious of something, 
like a deep sweet hush, falling on her heart. : 

Before she could analyze the amazement he was turning 
into the driveway of Pryde Hall. The grounds were in a 
state of sad neglect, but the moonlight glorified every- 
thing. The orchard stretched mysteriously to the left; the 
apple trees were robed in tremulous white. Every item of 
the vista was dear to Jennifer, and as familiar to her as her 
own hands; but now it floated before her, remote and 
strange. Even the old house, which she knew and loved so 
well, was something out of a dream. The gracious old edi- 
fice, with its walls of mellowed brick, its stately white pillars 
and its friendly, peering dormers—its friendliness was 
sweet, but like something vaguely remembered. Odd! It 
must be the moonlight. Of course she’d seen the old place 
in the moonlight hundreds of times, but —— 

Meservey had brought the car to a halt before the por- 
tico. He did not at once jump out, but sat there a minute, 
still looking ahead. 

“This magical night—so soft and sweet.” 

“Do you like things soft and sweet?’’ remarked Jennifer, 
trying to bring herself to. “I shouldn’t have imagined it.” 

He jumped out of the car before he answered her. He 
held out his hand to help her, looking at her straight 
enough now—yes, his eyes could smolder! Suddenly she 
began to tremble, scarcely knowing why. And then he 
answered her question. 

“No, not exclusively,”’ he said. “‘I like you.” 

And then suddenly, as she stepped down toward the 
flagged walk, he slipped his arms around her, held her close. 


“‘But He Can't Do It!’’ She Cried Angrily. 


The second that followed might have been an eternity. 
The girl did not move; she seemed powerless to move; she 
was in a thrall. Everything was unreal, even the tin- 
gling pressure of his arms. A veil woven of the night wind 
and moonlight and a stealing languor seemed to float 
between her and all reality. A tiny stinging thread darted 
through her, like quicksilver in her veins. She trembled— 
she remembered she must draw away—she tried to draw 
away; then he bent and kissed her on the mouth. Then he 
released her abruptly, jumped back in the car, released the 
clutch and, without even a good night, drove away. 

The moment he had gone reason and will returned to 
her, and a burning fury. She would have liked to shout 
after him vindictive, insulting epithets. With shaking 
fingers she unlocked the door; she entered the sleeping 
house, found her way up the dimly lit stairs. 

Aunt Amity called out, ‘‘Is that you, Jenny?” 

Ae de 

“Did you have a nice time?” 

“Quite pleasant, thanks.’’ To the girl’s own ears her 
voice sounded strained and strange. 

“Well, good night, dear.” 

“Good night.”’ 

As she undressed, the wind sang round the corners of the 
house like an eerie harp, a mouse scampered across the 
floor; but the girl saw nothing, heard nothing. Her face 
was very white, her eyes were blazing. 

“Cave man!”’ she sneered, half aloud. ‘‘I’ll show him! 
T’ll show him!”’ 

Next morning it was raining again; nota gentle rain, but 
driven by a strong wind. It came down in swirls; it beat 
against the windowpanes like angry little hands. The big 
old house*was as gloomy as a cave. 

Jennifer was restless. She decided to clean the house. 
She set about the cleaning with a furiousness of energy. 
Aunt Amity first essayed a mild argument that the house 
didn’t require such an upset on such a day; then tried 
puttering round with the intention of helping, and finally 
left the scene to her niece entirely. She concentrated 
on keeping her brother, Jennifer’s Uncle Lute, out of tho 
girl’s way until calm should be restored. 

Things usually went in this manner at Pryde Hall. 
Aunt Amity and Uncle Lute both adored their orphaned 
niece; but indubitably they were half afraid of her high- 
handedness, her moods, and what Aunt Amity termed her 
tantrums. As for themselves, they both liked tranquillity. 
This made for the perfect life when combined with the 
high privilege of living that life at Pryde Hall. It was 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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with my father toahaberdashery. \ 
He selected a couple of shirts and 
then the brisk young salesman said, 
“Shall I charge them, doctor?” 
My father replied, ‘‘By no means. 
I pay as I go.” 

While he was writing his check 
the salesman added flatteringly, “‘Of 
course you know that your credit is 
always good with us.” 

“Thaveno credit,” stated my father 
in a tone of finality. 

His attitude would receive confirm- 
atory approval from some of our 
foreign confreres, at least. 

At a business luncheon in Paris 
recently an executive of one of the 
largest French department stores was 
holding a brief for their cash system. 

He said in part—in very minute 
part, in fact: ‘‘A credit system is a 
mistake. There is a large accounting 
department to maintain; there are 
clients whose businesses will fail and 
who consequently cannot pay for the 
merchandise they have bought; there 
is a thirty, sixty, ninety day tie-up of 
your money. All these points add to 
the merchandise mark up. The cus- 
tomer has to pay.” 

“That is why you can sell your 
goods so cheaply,” I interrupted. 

I had purchased a couple of frocks 
and a hat from his store a few hours 
previously, and had noticed no effort 
to give clothes away, even when the 
money was turned from five-cent 
francs into good American dollars. 

However, I never succeed in being 
ironic in foreign languages. My host 
beamed, arose, and bowed with his 
hand across his check-book pocket, 
shook hands with me and resumed 
his seat. The luncheon proceeded 
happily—without charge customers. 

But I had a vivid picture of our 
own merchandising men and their 
attitude toward charge customers. 
They not only welcome such a one 
as afriend and a brother but actually 
make drives to have cash customers 
open accounts. 

Such drives may vary in intensity 
and scope, but they exist neverthe- 
less. One large establishment at reg- 
ular intervals goes over certain lists of 
financial ratings and sends identifica- 
tion coins, for credit purposes, to all 
whose names are on the lists but not 
on the books of the house. The results are not inconsider- 
able. Some houses content themselves with mailing chatty 
little notes to likely prospects, giving various advantages 
of charge accounts in general, and in particular a reason for 
opening one with them on the instant. More conservative 
establishments may limit themselves to delicate suggestions 
made to the customer at time of purchase. 


| REMEMBERasalittle girl going 


. The Beguiling Charge Account 


I WAS the recipient of such an attention not long ago. 
I had made a purchase and was paying by check. The 
aisle man had received my check and had given it to a mes- 
senger with such apparent pleasure that I hesitated to in- 
troduce a discord into the existing harmony. But I had 
other errands, and time was on the move. 

“Has that girl gone forever?’”’ I asked not too sweetly 
as I looked at my wrist watch. ‘‘ Fifteen minutes already!” 

‘Sometimes there are delays at the elevators,”’ was the 
reply. “For that reason many customers find it convenient 
to use a charge account, in order to avoid such waiting for 
checks. Shall I put you in touch with our credit depart- 
ment?” 

He spoke confidentially, as if we were going to partici- 
pate in a joint initiation. 

“No, thank you,” I said. “I happen to have an account 
here. I just paid my bill and am going to be away for 
several months. That is why I am paying cash. This pur- 
chase was an afterthought.” 

But he was right. A charge account is a convenience. 
To the customer it is an enormous timesaver. As most of 
our large houses issue small books of name-and-address 


The Husband, Who Was Evidently Not of the Type That a Little Child Could Lead, 
Demanded to Know the Price of the Hat 


coupons to their patrons, a scarf might be purchased with 
the simple words: 

“Charge and send this to me, please,’’ accompanied by a 
gesture toward the scarf and the extension of an address 
coupon to the saleswoman. 

Not a second to wait for change, for completion of sales 
slip. ‘‘Charge and send’’—just like that! 

Then, too, the average shopper does not have to feel 
that she need be weighted to the hold with pieces of eight 
every time she makes a tour of the shops. If she sees any 
article that has a lure for her she can make it her own by 
charging it. 

The process is made absurdly easy, so easy indeed that 
buying has become an almost painless operation—until 
the end of the month anyway. And then there is just one 
large pain, and all is well again. Merchants are by no 
means unfamiliar with trade psychology, which is neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

“Good-looking hat. If I had the money with me I might 
be tempted to take it.” 

No temptation; the hat is yours; charge it. 

“Nice tennis racket. I’ve been thinking about getting a 
new one. Pretty steep, though; might leave me short.” 

Short? You? Why not charge it? 

And so we keep on charging—you and I—and our bills 
may keep on mounting. But, doubtless, the increased 
pleasure and satisfaction are worth any additional expense. 
And we shall not be too reckless in expenditure; the house 
will see to that. In fact, the house did see to that at the 
time of the opening of the account. 

This brings us to the various factors that attend the 
opening of an account and the establishment of a credit 


rating. The prospective | 
has a brief talk with a representati: 
of the credit department. He giy 
name, address, business connectic, 
and a couple of references. Of cour 
if he is an extremely well-known | 
zen he is his own best backer and #). 
matter of reference may be apparent 
omitted. If, however, he is an aye) 
age individual, communications w. 
be directed to the references. | 
I have seen credit men go rayi)| 
mad over the replies. I saw one t) 
other day. One reply? One mai! 
Answer: Both! 4a 
The reply was couched rather fc| 
mally: | 


} 


“Dear Sir: Your questions ma) 
it possible for me to do a good turn 
a kind and upright neighbor. Mj) 
Blank has lived next door to me {| 
eight years and has gained only ¢| 
teem in this community. As far as! 


know she is without reproach.” —__ 
| 


“‘G-r-r-r-r,” said the credit ma) 
‘“What do I care about her reproae) 
She can smoke a pipe for all I ca) 
What I want to know is what she| 
worth and if she pays her bills.” 
| 
UCH a letter has no bearing at | 

on Mrs. Blank’s account. 7 
often it is written by a person who| 
not so stupid as he sounds, but w 
knows perfectly well that, thou’ 
Mrs: Blank has a heart of gold, she | 
not wasting it in liquidating her o| 
standing debts. He has no quar) 
with her personally, but he has no}| 
tention of being her financial sponsi | 

The quickest and most satisfacto’ 
reference is a bank or business hou'| 
Information is readily obtainable | 
the most usable form. But this—t 
financial—consideration is not t| 
sole determining factor. 

Two men may be engaged in t_ 
same business and have identical | 
comes, yet they may not be cons’ 
ered on an equal footing. A marti) 
man, for instance, is a better risk th 
a single one. I omit all the clever: 
marks that could be inserted he’ 
Aman who has held the same positi 
for ten years stands higher in soi 
cases than a man of a few mont 
service. The professions vary ¢ 
from another and even have divisions in their own ran), 
I am thinking of two religious denominations. T| 
clergymen of one are considered excellent risks; of t} 
other, only fair. I shall not name the denominatio) 
Neither will I divulge between what ages a wom. 
educator is considered soundest financially; but these aj 
exist, Just the same. Nor are educators, doctors, clergymi. 
lawyers on identical footing, other factors being equal. | 

Money itself does not spell credit. I have perso. 
knowledge of one man who has a present bank accou 
that I should like to match. But he is a merry lit) 
spender, a sky’s-the-limit lad. And he has no cre!) 
worth mentioning. He is learning that lesson, as well as. 
feminine acquaintances. % 

On the other hand, good substantial small accounts ¢? 
greatly valued. There seems to be considerable misc¢; 
ception on just this point. 

Ido not know how many times women have said to n, 
“Oh, I could never afford an account in that store. | 
haven’t the money.”’ 

What money? If they have incomes and are solve’, 
they can afford an account with any house. The point! 
variance is the rating. | 

According to the data secured by the credit departme’, 
the customer—quite unknown to himself—receives: 
credit limitation. He may be considered good for a fif’ 
dollar monthly charge or a hundred-dollar or five hundr 
or a thousand. His limitation is indicated by a mys, 
symbol, which accompanies his name wherever it ' 
recorded in the department of accounts. He is now ft: 
fledged, in good and regular standing—a charge custom! | 

\ (Continued on Page 106) 
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GARACTERS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR }Q 5 
APPEARANCE: =< 

3) FINDER . . Gentleman George 

" HEEL MAN Little Horace 

"tH DIRECTOR . . . Jim Arthur 

"th CHARMING Younc Motuer . . Kate Brady 

"IE a oes a Se ae Minnie, the Flapper 
‘te BAB ee ee Dy Himself 


. Deafy Moore 
Mike Callahan 


mt) ean-Sicnrep CUSTOMER . 
ae Deep-Sea Donahoe 


"te TRUCKMAN . 

"tp MILLIONAIRE CRIPPLE 

\STONISHED CITIZENS, VOLUNTEER PURSUERS, INFORMATION 
SEEKERS, AND SO ON 


‘ 


a HEN George M. Cohan, my friend and fellow 
y V Friar, conceives the idea of a play, and works it out 

in the manuscript, as the different characters take 
‘ape in his mind, doubtless he thinks of a certain actor or 
tress who could play this or that part. When his play 

‘ready for staging, probably he knows either the appro- 
‘iate actors or the appropriate types, and is ready to 
igage them directly or through a theatrical agency. Gen- 
ally that is the way they do it in the theater. 

Now a good many forms of crime are staged in almost 
ye same way. The parallel between the theatrical pro- 
ssion and the criminal profession is very close. Robbing 

bank or gem shop, or pennyweighting a valuable ring 
om a jewelry store, or getting a large sum of money from 
te victim of a wire-tapping game, and practically every 
sher big crime, necessitates the invention of dramatic in- 
dents and the use of criminals as actors therein. They 
re as carefully planned as any theatrical play. Far from 
eing a reflection upon the theatrical profession, this paral- 
‘lis really a compliment, for the criminal drama is almost 
ivariably good art. It has to be, because when this sort 
f show fails with its public somebody goes to prison. 

_ In one respect it is a finer art than the theatrical produc- 
‘on, because, where the latter is carefully rehearsed, tried 
1 an outside town, changed and improved, and the actors 
ecome proficient in their parts by repeated performances, 
he criminal drama is in most cases produced only once. 
‘he next time it is nec- 
ssary to stage that par- 
icular type of show it 
aust be entirely differ- 
nti in its characters and 
-enerally i in its plot. 

_ Like theatrical pro- 
luetions, these criminal 
iramas are rehearsed, 
yut the players must 
ve instantly ready to 
provise new lines and 
neidents. The theater 
vat may walk in on a 
stage actor’s scene or 
somebody miss a cue, 
making a situation to 
oe saved by quick wit 
and a ready remark. 
Ea in the criminal 
rama the stage cat is 
likely to walk on any 
moment. 


The Finder 


1S A GOOD many 
years of dealing with 
criminals I have repeat- 
edly been impressed by 
the amount of good 
stage management and 
acting necessary for suc- 
cessful crime. The pro- 
fessional criminal of 
even the least intelli- 
gent type is instinc- 
tively an actor, while 
the work and thought 
put into the planning 
of crimes by criminal 
leaders arouse one’s 
admiration for the art- 
ists and regret that un- 
doubted talent should 
be wasted in wrong- 
doing. 

At the head of this 
article I have arranged 
a fictitious cast of a 
criminal play. It may 
be called The Great 
Diamond Robbery. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


‘The Girl Answered, 
Wife of That Old Geezer That’s With You? 


LB 


BY WILLIAM KEMP 


We will begin with the first conception of that play and fol- 
low it through the writing, casting, rehearsal and production. 

The play begins when the finder locates the first thing 
absolutely necessary for this kind of drama—a place where 
it can be successfully staged. The finder, known to few as 
an associate of criminals, is genteel, passes unquestioned 
anywhere and is a skillful reader of character. He does no 
criminal work himself, and is never seen by any of the peo- 
ple who commit the actual crime, or their accomplices, ex- 
cept the heel man, who is the chief criminal. The finder’s 
function is to locate, study and report upon in great detail 
the place where the crime is to be committed. 

“Say, I’ve got a soft mark,” he says to the heel man, 
meeting the latter to propose business. “It’s a big jewelry 
shop where they’ve gone in for this drawing-room stuff. 
Instead of counters, they have cabinets for the jewelry; 
and the boss is never seen out in the stdre, but sits back in 
a private office, and the salesmen take the best customers 
to him for a consultation. Why, say, they’re so swell, and 
try so hard to avoid the appearance of business, that cus- 
tomers are allowed to take a valuable article and walk over 
to the door alone to get a better light on it. I tell you it’s 
soft!’ 

He goes on to explain what might be called the stage set- 
ting. There are $o many salesmen and employes in the 
place. The chief salesman is leading a gay night life, and 
often comes down to work in the morning dull witted. An- 
other clerk is an inexperienced boy, lately hired. The 
brightest salesman in the place is a Hebrew-American fel- 
low—can’t put anything over on him, and nothing must 
be done while he is 
there. Another good 
head is the jeweler’s 
woman secretary. At 
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one 


12:30 the boss goes to lunch in a club several 
blocks away, and the Jewish salesman goes 
home for his lunch five or ten minutes later. 
Five minutes to one is the best time to work, 
because at that hour there are the fewest em- 
ployes on the premises, and those the least likely to be 
troublesome, while the chances of customers coming in are 
remote. He gives the heel man a diagram of the place and, 
if the latter undertakes the job, they talk about the per- 
centage each is to get from the proceeds. 

The heel man heads the heel mob, or gang, that is to 
stage the criminal drama. But he is seldom a dramatist or 
stage director himself, because his work is of a decidedly 
different character. The director is another member of the 
mob, skillful in originating parts, assigning them to capa- 
ble actors, rehearsing the production and turning it over to 
the heel man on the day it is presented to the public for a 
single performance only. 


When the Curtain Rises 


TUDYING thesituation, the director finds that there are 

three or four persons inside the store to be covered at the 
hour chosen for the crime—a uniformed door man outside, 
and a building, street or alley through which the get-away 
is to be made. He must know when the policeman is off 
post for lunch, whether he is relieved or not, and how clear 
in this respect the coast is. He selects accomplices not 
only capable of looking and playing the different parts 
without arousing suspicion but people who, though crimi- 
nals, are not in the rogues’ gallery. This is important, to 
prevent detection of the actual criminal through identifi- 
cation of someone playing a minor réle in the drama. 

The actors chosen, they meet for instructions and re- 
hearsals. The finder generally comes to this rehearsal to 
make suggestions and 
give additional infor- 
mation, but he is seen 
by no one except the 
heel man. Sitting in 
another room, he is con- 
sulted by the latter 
when any doubtful 
points about the stage 
setting of the drama 
are to be cleared up. 

Incidentally, I may 
say that curiosity is as 
keen in criminal circles 
as elsewhere, and there 
is always much specu- 
lation and guessing by 
members of the mob 
about the identity of 
the finder. Also, he may 
be like an unsuccessful 
playwright, in that his 
ability at locating soft 
marks is not particu- 
larly good, or he may 
have been connected 
with failures. In that 
ease, like the play- 
wright, his job is ped- 
dled around from mob 
to mob until everybody 
in that part of the crim- 
inal community knows 
about it, and knows 
him, and word will pass 
to the police through a 
stool pigeon, or inform- 
ant. Such crimes are 
often prevented in that 
way; but the cleverest 
criminals are naturally 
hardest to locate in ad- 
vance, and the capable 
finder is especially skill- 
ful at preserving his in- 
cognito. 

The stage is set, the 
actors are made up, the 
psychological moment 
arrives, the curtain 
rises. 

Into the fashionable 
jewelry store, at nine 
minutes to one, walks 
a pretty, well-gowned 

(Continued on 
Page 113) 


OME day, Rosy, 
you and I will 


go to the mat 


together. Mean- 
while, give me a 
light!” 


The business end 
of Mr. Tutt’s stogy 
described an earth- 
ward parabola until, 
at an angle of fifteen 
degrees and at a 
point four feet seven 
inches above side- 
walk level, it made 
contact with that of 
Sheriff Morris 
Rosenwasser’s Mary 
Garden and ignited. 

“Ven we do I'll 
hornsvoggle you!”’ 

“T’ll swangdangle 
you, Morris!” 

“Not much you 
won’t! I’ll have the 
law on my side.” 

Mr. Tutt straight- 
ened himself, pro- 
ducing thereby the 
effect of a Tour 
d’Hiffel suddenly 
erected beside a com- 
fortable little Mosque 
of St. Sophia. 

“The trouble with 
you, Rosy,’’ said he, 
placing his long arm 
affectionately around 
the diminutive offi- 
cial—‘‘the trouble 
with you, Morris, is 
that your heart is too big for your trousers and 
you don’t know any law.”’ 

“Me—don’t know any law? How could I be 
a sheriff if 

“Listen, Rosy! You have to know Latin to 
be a lawyer. To be a sheriff you only have to 
know Yiddish. You are a good little sheriff, but 
avery bad lawyer. For example, while you are multum in 
parvo you are not precisely mens sana in corpore sano—to 
say nothing of pons asinorum—if you catch what I mean.” 

“Sure! I get you!”’ answered Rosy as they reached the 
corner of Two Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street. 

“You are not sufficiently fortiter in re even if you are 
suaviter in modo.” 

*‘T’d like to know vy not!”’ protested the little sheriff. 
“Anyways, my son-in-law, my deputy, Pat Tuohy, is a 
good Latiner.”’ 

“But ” Mr. Tutt stopped and lifted his fore- 
finger dramatically. ‘You don’t know the difference be- 
tween an executory devise and an estate tail—do you, Rosy? 
You wouldn’t know what to do if somebody left a piece of 
real estate to you, ‘the legitimate heirs of your body or 
to the nearest heirs of your body’—would you?” 

“T’d put a mortgage on it!” retorted Morris as he dis- 
appeared like a woodchuck into the Subway. 

“That’s what Talliaferro did!’ shouted Mr. Tutt after 
him. “That’s what has made all the trouble and—I’ll 
swangdangle you yet!” 

He turned to the neighboring kiosk to buy a newspaper, 
and felt a hand on his arm. 

“Who are you going to swangdangle now, Eph?” 

The old lawyer looked up into the amiable and alert face 
of young Mr. Justice Affenthaler. 

“Good morning, your honor! I was engaged in insulting 
Morris Rosenwasser. I told him he was short on the 
suaviter in modo.” 

“Well, you’re certainly not!” declared the Honorable 
Affenthaler. ‘Anything particular on your legal mind?”’ 

Mr. Tutt wheeled suddenly, grabbed the rising legal 
luminary of Fort George by the arm and pointed to where 


a steam shovel was puffing and panting against a neigh-. 


boring hillside. 

“Do you see that shanty up there, George?” 

Justice Affenthaler adjusted his glasses. 

The corner diagonally opposite the one upon which they 
stood formed part of an as yet unleveled open city block. 
Building operations were now in progress, however, and 
two mammoth steam shovels were engaged in devouring 
the embankment, while the air was filled with the shouts 
of workmen and the rat-a-tat-tat of drills. Evidently the 
locality had been an old farm, for every now and then the 


RE 


“You Wouldn’t Know What to Do if Somebody Left a Piece of Real 
Estate to You, ‘the Legitimate Heirs of Your Body or to the Nearest 


Heirs of Your Body’—Would You?”’ 


excavators would turn up some abandoned implement, a 
fragment of wall, a bit of rusty iron or glass or more 
rarely an Indian arrowhead. Now swarthy Italians from 
Sicily and Calabria were demolishing an ancient home- 
stead site of the time of the Dutch patroons. 

“They’ll make short work of that!’ nodded his honor 
as the nearest shovel bit into the side of the excavation, 
yanked viciously at it, and with a succession of snorts 
lifted its rhinolike head, the gravel dripping from its jaws. 

“That’s why I’m asking you to cast your eye over 
there,” admonished Mr. Tutt. ‘Speaking ex cathedra, 
and purely in my private capacity, as one of the Sacred 
Camels of King Menelek in the Brotherhood of Abyssinian 
Mysteries—of which, George, I may remind you, you are 
one, having been raised to the Fourth Degree of the Purple 
Mountain last Friday night—speaking, as I say, ex officio, 
inside my hat, and as one regular he-guy to another, what 
they are proposing to do over there is an eternal outrage, 
and I’m going to stop it!” 

The Honorable Mr. Justice Affenthaler looked at him 
steadily. 

“Well, speaking ex dido, as one of the gang, and as a 
recently christened Baby Camel, I’m not here, I don’t 
hear you. Say on!” 

Mr. Tutt took him by the arm and pointed to the top 
of the bluff opposite. It was one of those now fast dis- 
appearing but once familiar sights of upper New York—a 
vacant city lot in its original state of granite ledge, with 
here and there a small patch of level ground dotted with 
alders, tin cans, newspapers and burdock bushes, and 
rising to an elevation of perhaps sixty feet above the 
street—a remnant of the traditional Goatville. Indeed the 
goat was there, standing at that very moment on a jutting 
rock above the steam shovel like a becco on an Alpine peak. 
As they watched him two small figures in blue denim, a 
boy and a girl, joined the goat, and all three gazed solemnly 
down into the pit beneath their feet. 

“Behold the rightful owners of the soil—Rupert and 
Agnes Talliaferro!”’ said Mr. Tutt. “‘The legitimate heirs 
of the body of Rupert Talliaferro, who owned all the land 
hereabouts from Spitting Devil to the East River.” 

“Ts this part of the old Talliaferro farm?” 

“Tt is. Rupert Talliaferro, the great-grandfather of 
those kids up there, inherited it in the early part of the last 
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century, under h) 
father’s will, whic 
read, ‘To my elde 
son Rupert, the | 
gitimate heirs of h 
body or to the neg) 
est heirs of his body, 
I do give and by 
queath’ certaj. 
lands—including, | 
may add, what we’) 
looking at right noy, 
It was a big 

shaped se cto 
stretching from riyy. 
toriver. But Rupe 
was a reckless so}! 
of chap, lost a lot « 
money speculatiny 
and sold most of th 
land to pay his ere 
itors, leaving his sc 
and daughters pra, 
tically nothin; 
After the father 
death the boy Bay 
ard went west 1 
seek his fortun 
married, and had 
son of his own, wl 
became a coy 
puncher in Arizon 
That was Rupe’ 
Talliaferro, Secon 
the father of tho 
two children. He) 
dead now, but h| 
widow lives in tl 
shanty just bac 
over the brow of t} 
ledge. That litt 
boy standing by the goat is Rupert Talliaferro, Thir 
And I tell you, George, with absolute sincerity and wii 
all the earnestness of which I am capable, that he is t)| 
rightful owner not only of that lot opposite but of land | 
the general neighborhood worth upwards of five ha | 
million dollars!’ 

“You don’t say!’”’ remarked the Honorable Affenthale’ 
“Well, he’ll not get it!” 

“Holy Camels!” ejaculated Mr. Tutt energeticall 
“Now isn’t that just like a judge! Deciding a case befo 
he hears it.”’ 

“Nothing of the kind. Why shouldn’t the origin 
Great-grandfather Talliaferro have sold the land if } 
wanted to?” 

“Because””—and the old lawyer shook his finger at 4 
learned member of the judiciary much as he had under #), 
nose of Sheriff Rosenwasser—‘‘because he had nothi 
to sell. What he got under the will was only a life €. 
tate. The rest, the postea as they call it, he held in tru 
for his descendants—among them that Little Boy Bh 
up there!” 

““Legitimate heirs of his body’ gave an estate tail 
replied his honor, “‘which by operation of the Statute 
1786 became a fee simple absolute. Little Boy Blue hasr’ 
got a leg to stand on.” 

“He hasn’t, hasn’t he?’’ snorted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘ You’re ¢| 
off! The rule in Shelly’s case never applied here.” | 

“Why not?’ 

“Never mind now, George! I’ll tell you that when tl 
case comes up, if it ever does. It’s too complicated for 
curbstone discussion. But anyhow, the latter part of t) 
will makes it plain that the testator intended to give tl 
‘original Rupert only a life estate, for he left a similar pie 
of land to Agnes his daughter, using the words ‘under tl 
same restriction and proviso with my son already named: 
that is, that all her legacy shall descend to the heirs 
her body, and in case of a deficiency of the same it she 
descend to her brother or his heirs!’ Which, I conten 
a ee controls the first devise and makes everythi) 
plain.” 

“T’m glad you think so!’”’ remarked his honor with’ 
grin. “If that case ever comes before me I shall beat: it | 
French Lick.” 

“Tf that case ever comes before you, George, you’ 
decide it my way or there’ll be a deficiency among tl 
Sacred Camels!” declared Mr. Tutt. 

“Well, [must hurry along now,’’ said his honor: nereaiial 
“T have to open Part I in thirty-five minutes.” 

“You know you’re my candidate for the Appella 
Division,” Mr. Tutt called after him. “I’ve spoken tot 


governor about you already.” 


ARIWWOEY witli Baw 
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'Phat’s no good!” flung back Affenthaler. ‘You for- 
+ that I’m a Republican!” 
Ah,” shouted his friend, “‘but—the governor’s a 
. el!” 
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R. TUTT walked slowly down the block, crossed the 
street and entered the lot where the hill sloped down 
the street level. A moment later he had climbed to 
re the two children and the goat were standing. 
‘Hello, you two!”’ he said, giving a hand to each. 
‘Mamma! Mamma!” called the little girl. 
Ttt’s here!” 
A wiry little woman of thirty-five came out of the shanty 
yh a dishcloth in her hand. 
ism morning, Mr. Tutt,” she said wearily. ‘I guess 
a 


“ Mr 


is moving day for us! Marcus’ foreman was just up 
e saying how they were going to cut right under the 
18e. I’d give a good deal to be back in Bisbee! But 
Apert always was so sure! You know he studied law ten 
yirs to make certain we had a right to the land before we 
ne East. I don’t know what we’ll do now. He did so 
t to send Rupert and Agnes to college. But I guess 
sll be lucky to see Arizona again.” 
‘Your people live in Bisbee?” 
Yes. I’ve a brother working in the Copper Queen. 
\7 sister’s living there too. It’s a nice place. Won’t you 
=ne in an’ set down?”’ 
Mr. Tutt followed her into the wretched shack, ducking 
» head as he did so. The walls and ceiling were sheathed 
itar paper, three rickety army cots were ranged near the 
jor, and a small coal stove stood in the rear. Some 
nirs, a table, a couple of trunks, a shelf with a few books 
y] a stained lithograph of Abraham Lincoln were the 
»st noticeable furnishings. 
‘*The game isn’t up yet,”’ Mr. Tutt assured her.. “They 
n’t dare pull down the house.” 
*T can’t afford to take a chance on it!” she declared. 
‘ust suppose anything should happen to the children!” 
“But my dear Mrs. Talliaferro!”’ protested the lawyer. 
‘Zou have been living here for five years under a claim of 
sht. You have what in my opinion is, to say the least, a 
dorable case; and last and most important of all, you are 
tually in possession of the property. Keep up your 
curage and we'll get something for you yet! Not five 
indred millions perhaps, but a few thousands, enough to 
you back to Bisbee and your boy and girl to college.” 
“Bu suppose they begin to dig away the ground under 
feet?” 
“Let ’em dig.” 
“But if they go on until the shanty falls!” 
\“They won’t!”’ declared Mr. Tutt. “If it does—I’ll fall 
th it!” 
Coincidently with this conversation another regarding 
ie same matter was in progress in a tall building only a 
iv hundred yards distant. 
‘Mr. Marcus Marcus, the head of the Marcus Building 
«d Contracting Company, was pacing angrily up and 
own his office addressing a group of cowering subordinates. 
“Don’t let yourselves be bluffed by a 
lackmailing old shyster or by a couple of 
ds and a goat! DoasI tell you! They’re 
espassers. Throw ’em 
nt 12 
ie, aw Mr.. Marcus, 
tr!” expostulated a huge 
an in overalls, with a 
‘ick-red face. ‘We can’t 
2 after tearin’ the hill 
own an’ lettin’ thim fall 
to th’ hole!” 
“You can do as you’re 
id, McCarthy! I’ll take 
mplete responsibility ! 
hrow ’em out!” 
“Mr. Tutt says we ain’t 
ot no right!” grumbled 
1e foreman. “He had 
le judge up there a while 
ean 
| ““How’s that?’’ de- 
anded Marcus quickly. 
Had the judge there? 
hat judge?” 
“His Honor, Supreme * 
ourt Judge Affenthaler,”’ { 
nswered Murphy, clerk 
f the works. ‘The two 
{ them seemed to be giv- 
ig us the once-over.” 
“What has Affenthaler 
ot to do with it?” 
“Nothing, so far as I 
now,” agreed Murphy. 
But he was there, all 
ight! I saw him!” 
“Am!” 
Marcus wiped his fore- 
lead. It was a mess! 


He’d thrown dozens, if not hundreds, of squatters off before 
that. They usually didn’t wait. As soon as the old steam 
shovel heaved in sight they stood not upon the order of 
their going! If they didn’t, half a dozen husky Polacks 
made short work of them. But this Talliaferro woman was 
a different sort of proposition entirely. She calmly shook 
her head and said that her lawyer had told her to stay and 
she had no intention of going. They could do as they 
liked, but they would be held strictly accountable for 
damages. Even the goat had for Marcus a certain insuf- 
ferable air of conscious superiority. Here he was, tied up 
undera cast-iron contract to erect aneighteen-story building 
in ten months, with a penalty of a thousand dollars a day 
for each and every day of delay beyond that time. Curses! 

“The old scalawag is in there now!” he growled. ‘I’ve 
a good mind to blow up the whole outfit, including him 
and the goat! That fellow has a nerve! Our people have 
an absolutely clear title; guaranteed by the title com- 
panies. It’s nothing but blackmail.’”’ He paused and 
scratched his ear. ‘All the same, I don’t like that judge 
business! I think I’ll take a run down to see Pepperill. Is 
there anything you fellows can do until I get back?”’ 

“We can cut away in back on the other side of the hill,” 
said the foreman eagerly, for he had a small boy and girl 
of his own over in the Bronnix. ‘“‘Honest, Mr. Marcus, 
those folks think they’ve a right to be there! I don’t much 
like makin’ war on wimmin an’ childer!”’ 

“You mind your own business!”’ bawled Marcus as he 
strode through the door. 

Tr 

HIS story properly begins right here—in the law offices 

of the great Mr. Vincent Pepperill, attorney for the 
richer sort of corporations and the officers thereof. He was 
an acidulous, meticulous, dapper little legal sparrow, but 
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he was wiser in his generation than a whole nestful of the 
fledglings of light, and he thought no more of the great Mr. 
Marcus Marcus than he did of one of his own office boys. 
So when Marcus was told to sit down and wait in the outer 
office until the great Mr. Pepperill jolly well was ready to 
see him he did so meekly and in a humble spirit, which 
was in part ameliorated by the sight of the equally great 
Mr. Lucius W. Winterbottom, of The Lordly Courts, In- 
corporated, waiting too. 

Thereafter when Mr. Pepperill had finished the large 
red apple and the tall glass of milk and vichy that he 
always consumed at eleven o’clock and to which he owed 
his extraordinary health and vitality, he condescended to 
admit the two vulgarians who had been gnashing their 
teeth in the outer darkness. 

“Well, what’s the trouble now?”’ he demanded, tapping 
his fingers impatiently. “‘Why the devil don’t you go 
ahead and build your lordly structure?” 

“T am afraid it looks as if we had struck a snag,’’ con- 
fessed Marcus. ‘“‘That bunch of miserable squatters on the 
corner—the Talliaferro family—refuse to budge.”’ 

“Then why don’t you throw them out?” snapped Mr. 
Pepperill. ‘‘They haven’t any right to be there.” 

“Well, that’s the question. That is what we want to 
know.” 

“‘Didn’t the title company insure the title?” 

“Certainly. But ——” 

“But what?” snapped the elderly and aristocratic old 
attorney. 

“Well, you see,” hesitated Mr. Marcus, ‘‘you can’t 
exactly tell your men to go ahead and cut away a bank so 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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“Get Down Off That Ladder, Rosy, or I’lt 
Kick it Over!’’ Mr. Tutt Put His Con: 
gress Boot on the Top Rung and Moved 
it Backward a Few Inches While the 
Sheriff Flattened Himself Against it Like 

a Frightened Cat 
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season. 


the twenty-first time. 


boast to their last employer that they would organize 
their own variety show and take it on the road next 


““You’re sure about this uncle?’’ Weber asked for 


“Like I told you, he’ll be at the depot to meet 
us,” Fields repeated. “Didn’t mamma write to him 
all about us? I’ll get ten dollars from him right off. 
Maybe he’ll take us to his house.” 

There was no depot. Rather, the train rolled into 
the Oakland Mole, a pile-supported terminal well out was viewed in silence. 
in the bay, and transferred its passengers to a ferry- 
boat. But depot or mole, there was a smiling, eager, 
rather plump citizen, a gardenia in his buttonhole and 
a colorful vest supporting a cablelike watch chain, who 
waved his silk hat and cried, ‘‘Can this be little Lew, 


Wesley W. Stout 
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It was David Frank’s turn to be dumfounded. Had, 
nursed a viper to his bosom? True, these two hadn’t | 


look of ready money, but he had inside information a: 


the untrustworthiness of appearances. Eight days on 


train would account for that, anyway. Was it likely, 


asked himself aggrievedly, that “New York’s Favorit) 
would arrive in San Francisco with a paltry two h: 
capital? He pondered a suspicion of a niggardly neph| 
while Joe and Lew shared a great disillusion. For | 
remainder of the ride the scenery of San Franciseo i} 


Uncle Dave, Counselor and Guide 


UT by the time the three had emerged from the | 
building and set out up wood-paved Market Str: 


Helena Mora, of the Barytone Voice and Gallery Echo 


snowsheds down the Pacific Slope of the Sierras 
Nevada one May morning in 1889, carried two 
grimy, seat-weary passengers, with twenty-five cents 
between them. 5 
Hight days earlier they had set out from New York on 
tickets—second class—wired them by one Gustav Walter. 
All they knew of Mr. Walter was that they had found his 
name in The Clipper as the proprietor of the Orpheum 
Theater, San Francisco, and had written him for work. 
Hight nights had they curled up in 
day-coach seats, eight days had they 


t SOUTHERN PACIFIC train, coasting through the 


my nephew? My, what a fine, big fellow! 


“Welcome to the Golden State,’’ Uncle David Frank 
proclaimed between embraces. ‘‘San Francisco awaits 


you. Your names are upon every billboard. ‘The 
Funniest Men in the East,’ ‘New York’s Favor- 
ites,’ ‘The Great Eastern Stars.’ Well, well, can 


I believe my eyes? So this is Sister Sarah’s little. 


Lew and his little partner! My nephew’s friends 
are my friends, Mr. Weber. Take a deep breath 
of this air, my boys. None of your New York 
smoke and dust. Better shade your eyes at first. 
You're not used to this California sunshine. Such 
a big fellow, and famous too! How did you leave 
your good mamma and papa? This is Goat Island 
we are passing; off there is Alcatraz. That is 
Mount Tamalpais, this is Telegraph Hill, behind 
it you see Nob Hill, where all our millionaires 
live.” 

Weber blushed to think of his unworthy doubts 
as he listened and looked upon this avuncular 
magnificence. Even relatives grew bigger and 
juicier and mellower in California’s magic soil. 

“Do you live on Nob Hill, Uncle Dave?’”’ Lew 
interrupted the benevolent chatter. 

“Not at the moment,” Uncle Dave conceded. 
“At the moment I am living at my club, I regret 
to say. Otherwise I should have insisted on hav- 
ing you as my guests. Oh, I shouldn’t have taken 
no for an answer!” 

He edged Joe away from his partner and whispered, 
“By the way, Mr. Weber, could you favor me with 
twenty-five dollars until the day after tomorrow? 


Temporary emergency—I’m sure you’ll appreciate—no 
necessity of mentioning the matter to my dear nephew.” 
Fields read the news in Weber’s face. His lower jaw 


dropped. The Bank of England had burst in his face. 


“Why, we got only a quarter between us!” he stam- 
mered. ‘‘You’re just foolin’, aren’t you? We expected to 
borrow enough from you to take care of us for a few days.” 


whiled away in an atmosphere of 
train smoke, fretful babies and ba- 
nanas. Thetwenty dollars with which 
they had started had been exchanged, 
save the final quarter, for scalding 
coffee in armor-plate cups, prop sand- 
wiches and the news butcher’s indi- 
gestibles. 

But San Francisco was four hours 
away; San Francisco and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a week; 
San Francisco and a wealthy uncle; 
San Francisco and golden streets; 
San Francisco in Wallace Irwin’s 
words —— 

She laughed upon her hills out there, 

Beside her bays of misty blue; 

The gayest hearts, the sweetest air 

That any city ever knew. 


Two Boys With Two Bits 


AME eight-day passengers, now 
sorely in need of rewinding, were 
Messrs. Weber and Fields, now twenty 
years old, knockabout German co- 
medians of a dozen years’ experience 
in dime museums, beer gardens and 
the variety theaters, bent on piling 


up enough money in a summer on 
the Coast tc make good their rash 


COURTESY OF THE ORPHEUM CIRCUIT | 
The Old San Francisco Orpheum, Parent House of the Orpheum Circuit, and Scene of 


Weber and Fields’ California Debut in 1889 


a-roar with cable car and horse-drawn traffic, Uncle D) 
had recovered his faith in a Santa Claus. ‘“‘I’ll tell you w, 
we'll do,” he said with an air of discovery. ‘‘We will | 
an advance | 
fifty dollars fi, 
Walter. C) 
tomary—qi 
customary! }: 
just as soon| 
you boys h: 
washed up | 
shaved we n; 
demand an | 
vance. Perl) 
a hundred | 
lars would | 
better.” | 

This men | 
of soap and } 
zors jogged | 
boys’ mi) 
_ back to reali § 

“Where i| 
good place 
stop?” Fil 
asked. “| 

“Let mes, 
Uncle Dave: 
sidered. “*') 
Palace is a1} 
decent pla: 
Just a step | 
the street now.- Yes, the Palace is your ticket.” The!] 
ace was the apple of California’s eye, challenging comp i 
son with New York, London or Paris’ finest. Destre ' 
in the holocaust of April, 1906, it was rebuilt and con} 
ues to be a hotel such as Shepheard’s, the Waldorf, 1 
Grand Hotel de Pekin or the Adlon, of which trave! 
speak proprietorially in steamer smoking rooms. _ 1 

With an ambassadorial flou 
Uncle Dave ushered his travel-stai » 
protégés through its marble corr! 
into the famous palm patio anc 
the desk. aoe | 

“How much?” Joe demandeti 
the midst of diplomatic pourpa 
between uncle and the clerk. | 

“Three dollars,” the clerk quo 

Well, that was California, the ty 
supposed; but what New Yorker : 
would have guessed that all this 2 
plush, gold leaf, veined marble 
potted palms was to be had for tl 
dollars a week? The half, it appea 
had not been told about this Pa: 
paradise. ~ aaa | 

Shaving was an infrequent 1? 
with either Joe or Lew in 1889, by 
thorough soaping in the Palace’s a 
sins disclosed a distinct layer of wh} 
ers beneath the Southern Pacifie’s 
smoke and the soil of eleven ste 
A shave was ten cents univers: 
Only one chair was idle in the hp 
barber shop when they entered. « 
took it. ieee: 

A boy seized one shoe and 
pared to polish it. Weber witho 
the foot abruptly. ° | a 

“Don’t you want a shine?” 
barber asked. aa. 
\ “Not today,” Joe thought. 


Joe Weber, 1889 


t 
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Nes 4 as well,” the barber advised. “It goes with 
e shave.” 

‘Another California bargain!’ Weber’s shoes were pol- 
hed. When he left the chair, Lew was just submitting his 
fee to the lather brush in an adjoining chair. Weber 
jnded his quarter to the barber, who 

copped it in the till and greeted an- 
cher customer. 

“Change?” Joe inquired. 
“No change,” the barber 
plied. “Shave, two bits. 
gine thrown in. You 
just be from the East.” 
Weber’s blanched 
‘ce chanced to fall 
4a clock. 
i*Gew!’’ he 
Jied, making for 
ields’ chair. 
We're late now! 

jou haven’t got 

me to get that 
ave!” 

“Late? Late?” 
ields sputtered 
rough the lather, 

3 his partner 
ragged him from 
ie chair. ‘‘Late for 
hat? Where we go- 
ig?” 

I 


Exeunt Hastily 


M\HE bank! Thebank! It’s 
closing!’’ Weber shouted on 
\spiration, grabbed a towel, mopped 
ae soap from Fields’ face and tore him 
way from the astonished barber. Fields 
‘ent, waving his hands, one of which held 
is collar and necktie, in bewildered protest. 


FROM THE DAVIS COLLECTION 
The Russell Brothers, Jimmy 


and Johnay, in Character 


it to you again. 


sleep. 
o'clock.” 
This was the San Francisco of before 
the quake, a Bagdad of the Pacific, a city 


the talking. You can leave it all to me and stay outside if 
you feel embarrassed.” 

“T left it all to you once today,”’ Lew vetoed, “and you 
got the shave and the shine and I got some soap in my 
mouth. 


Maybe I'd feel worse than embarrassed if I left 
Maybe you’ll do the talk- 
ing, but I'll be right alongside of you 
doing the listening. Else maybe 
you’d come out and tell me I 
could smell the bay-rum bottle 

if I’d be a good little boy all 


week,” 
In their flight from the 
barber shop they had 
shaken Uncle Dave— 
Fields’ only consola- 
tion. This and the 
procession of bill- 
boards they passed, 
heralding ‘‘The 
Great Eastern 
Stars”’ and ‘“‘New 
York’s Favorites,’ 
chirked him up. 
The Orpheum 
presently proved to 
be a theater and 
saloon on the south 
side of O’Farrell 
Street between Stock- 
ton and Powell, the 
theater deserted at 3:30 
P.M. and the saloon all but 


so. A bartender looked up 
from that morning’s Chron- 
icle to say, ‘‘Walter? The old 
gent probably is getting his beauty 
He ought to be in around eight 


of ten thousand and one enchanted nights. Someone has 
said of Kearney Street, that Rialto of the Desperate and 
Street of Adventurers, that in half an hour he could raise 
a dozen men for any wild adventure, from pulling down a 
statue to searching for the Cocos Island treasure. Half the 
city was restaurants and all 
were good. It never went 
to bed. There was no clos- 
ing law, so that the saloons 
and cafés kept open nights 
and Sundays at their own 
sweet will. Thirty thou- 
sand Chinese crowded into 
a quarter six blocks long, 
two blocks wide and three 
cellars deep. The Spanish- 
Mexican colony dwelt 
about the base of Telegraph 
Hill and the Italians tum- 
bled over the hill, building 
as they listed. The bay was 
dotted with the brown- 
stained, lateen-rigged fish- 
ing craft of the Neapoli- 
tans. The restaurant 
cuisine was French, the art 
sense and buoyancy of the 
people Latin. A bonny, 
cosmopolitan, devil-may- 
care city without its like on 
this earth. 

“The Funniest Men in 
the East”’ returned to the 
Palace. When they asked 
for their key the clerk had 
a question to put first— 
“Have you any baggage?”’ 

“Sure,” they answered. 
“Wegotatrunk. It’s over 
at the theater.” 

“That won’t help us 
much, will it?’ the clerk 
suggested. “Guests with- 
out baggage are required to 
pay in advance.” 

“How much?’ Weber 
wanted to know. 

“Three dollars, please.” 

“What?” they cried in 
unison. ‘‘Wedon’t have to 
pay a whole week in ad- 
vance, do we?”’ 

“A week!’’ The man be- 
hind the desk was startled 
into raising his voice. 
“Three dollars a day is our 
rate—our cheapest.” 


Onee on the sidewalk, Weber explained, but not to 
‘ields’ satisfaction. “‘What do you expect me to do? Pull 
ay whiskers out by hand?’’ Lew demanded. 

“We'll go right over to Walter and get that advance,” 
oe soothed him. “I’ve got a shave and a shine, and I’ll do 


Weber and Fields in Their Middie Twenties, Proprietors of Three Road Shows 


“T guess we don’t need that key after all, mister,”’ they 
decided. ‘‘We didn’t leave anything in the room except 
some cinders.” 

“That fine uncle of yours again,’’ Weber was unwise 
enough to mutter as they turned away, thereby reviving 
Lew’s memories. 

“That fine uncle of mine didn’t spend our last quarter 
sprinkling rose water on himself like my fine partner!’’ he 
snapped. ‘‘Uncles I can’t help, but partners I wish on 
myself!” 

“South of the Slot,’’ as San Francisco spoke of the wrong 
side of Market Street, they found a trusting landlord and 
board and room at six dollars a week each. Street cleaners 
and beached sailors were their table mates at supper. The 
door of their room opened just far enough to let them 
squeeze through. Fields argued that the door blocked the 
bed, Weber that the bed blocked the door. They felt more 
at home. 

Between suppertime and eight o’clock they learned 
much at secondhand of the Orpheum’s proprietor. Walter 
was broke, if they could believe what they heard, his 
friends giving him a week, his enemies twenty-four hours’ 
grace from the sheriff’s hands. Walter had emigrated from 
Germany in 1865 and landed in San Francisco in 1874. 
There he saw the Tivoli on Eddy Street profitably mixing 
liquor and musie, and opened an opposition resort he called 
the Fountain in the 
basement of a build- 
ing at Sutter and 
Kearney streets. 
America then had 
never heard the word 
“cabaret,’”’ but the 
Tivoli and the Foun- 
tain were its early 
progenitors. In his 
cellar place Walter 
served beer to the ac- 
companiment of a 
small orchestra and a 
few variety acts. 
Among his first per- 
formers was Bob 
Fitzsimmons’ wife, 
a contortionist. The 
price of admission 
was a drink. It was 
the waiter’s job to 
see that the patron 
bought more and 
often if he kept his 
seat. Bully boys up 
from the Embarca- 
dero, and other trou- 
ble shooters, occa- 
sionally tried to make 
one steam beer last 
the evening; but this 
exploit required not 
only an unaccus- 
tomed temperance, 
but complete insula- 
tion against insult, 
and above all, eternal 
vigilance. Let an in- 
cautious hand be re- 
moved from a glass, 
full or empty, and it 
was snatched from 
the table and whisked 
away. 


Walter’s Piunge 
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Mabel Fenton, First Leading 
Woman of the Music Hall 


ALTER pros- 

pered, and 
opened a larger place called the Vienna Gardens in 1881 
at Sutter and Stockton streets, then the Wigwam at 
Stockton and Geary streets in 1884, and finally the Or- 
pheum in 1887. 

The others had been variety saloons, but the Orpheum 
was a theater, built for the purpose, charging an admission, 
and with the bar detached from the house. True, a sery- 
ice shelf was set in the back of each seat to accommodate 
steins, glasses and tobacco, and waiters balancing trays 
aloft canvassed the house for orders during the show; 
but that was typical of the time. 

He had opened his theater with a flourish, importing 
from Budapest a twenty-two-piece novelty electrical 
orchestra and following this up with light opera, then the 
C. D. Hess Grand Opera Company, playing at twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents. 

Rumor had it that Walter had overextended himself. 
Weber and Fields’ letter had reached him at a critical 
moment, it appeared. Playing in poor luck with the low- 
priced native theatrical talent he had fallen back upon, he 
shut his eyes and gambled his last white chip on what he 

(Continued on Page 94) 


side his car and mourned. Up and down the 

long platform he could see passengers; all 
manner and shape of passengers—long ones and 
short ones, genial and grouchy ones, young ones and 
old ones—but none of them approached the car over 
which Mr. Peters presided. 

The cacophony of the huge Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal was relieved by the fairy tinkle of silver 
coins. A short and pudgy uncompromisingly black 
individual answering to the name of 
Georgie, and who portered the Atlanta 
ear which adjoined that of Mr. Peters, 
scurried hither and yon with a broad 
grin on his ebony countenance. The 
Atlanta car was filling with passengers, 
andaccording tothe enthusiastic Georgie 
they were a pleasant and tipful lot. 

“One of ’em gimme a dollar,” related 
Georgie, ‘‘an’ a heap of ’em gimme fo’ 
bits an’ "lowed they would see me ag’in 
later. How’s business with you, Hop 
Sure?” 

The egg-shaped head of the gangling 
Mr. Peters roved sorrowfully around on 
the top of an amazingly long neck. 

“Rotten, Georgie. Heah us is less’n 
thutty minutes till leavin’ time an’ not 
ary passenger has got on my car.” 


Be PETERS, Pullman porter superb, sat be- 


“Not one?’’ Georgie was incredu- 
lous. 
“Nossuh. Not even a li’l’ piece of 


one. How much tips I is gwine git this 
trip woul’n’t buy a crease fo’ one pants 
leg. Gosh, Pullman porterin’ ain’t what 
it used to be, Georgie. Ise thinkin’ of 
resignin’ away fum the service.” 

“Shuh, Epic—always when money 
ain’t flowin’ into yo’ pockets you gits 
solemncholy; an’ you the tip-gittin’est 
man inthe Bumminham station. Di’n’t 
I see yo’ name on the honor roll in the 
Pullman News las’ month? An’ di’n’t 
it have a star in front of it?” 

“Yeh, but I cain’t cash that star, 
Georgie. An’ besides, bofe them gem- 
mun what wrote how good I was said 
in their letters somethin’ like this: ‘An’ i 
the wonderful part about the service 
rendered by Epic Peters was that he did 
it without askin’ fo’ no tip which I di’n’t 
give him.’ Bein’ on the honor roll is all 
right, Georgie, but it don’t buy a hungry 
man no barbecue. I reckon’’—bit- 
terly—‘“‘that does travel continue to 
keep up thisaway Ise either got to quit 
porterin’ or else make up my mind to 
live on the sixty-six dollars a month 
sal’ry which I gits.”’ 

Georgie patted his friend consolingly. 
“Nemmin’ Hop Sure. Does you not git 
any passengers you puffoms a good night’s sleep on yo’se’f.”” 

Georgie hustled- away, traveling fast on short legs. 
Epic’s gaze followed enviously. Both of Mr. Peters’ hands 
were plunged into sadly empty pockets. And then his eye 
caught sight of a personable young gentleman descending 
the long stairway in the wake of a redcap. A ray of hope 
punctured the gloom which surrounded Epic’s soul. 

“Hot diggity dawg!” he soliloquized. ‘‘Tha’s Mistuh 
Robert Furness. He’s fum Bumminham, an’ I suspec’ 
maybe he’s gwine back there.”’ 

Epic eyed the young man with proprietary interest. He 
felt a warm friendliness toward this lone passenger. ‘‘To- 
morrow,” reflected Mr. Peters, ‘‘is Thanksgivin’, an’ I an’ 
Mistuh Furness is most prob’ly gwine be alone together 
with each other all day.” 

Mr. Furness turned level eyes in Epic’s direction. It 
was quite evident that Hop Sure had the advantage of 
him, for no sign of recognition appeared in Mr. Furness’ 
glance. It was on the tip of Epic’s tongue to inquire after 
Mrs. Furness, but something gave him pause—some faint 
remembrance of rumors which had come to him via Bil- 
mingham’s Eighteenth Street; rumors of discord in the 
Furness home on Cliff Road. 

Epic inspected the purple check. ‘“‘Drawin’-Room A, 
cap’n. Right this way. You, redecap! Tote them grips.” 

The redcap did as bidden, being rewarded with a fifty- 
cent tip. Mr. Peters eyed his passenger hungrily. 

“Ts you alone, Mistuh Furness?”’ 

The man looked up in surprise. “‘You know me?” 

“Suttinly I does. Ev’ybody in Bumminham knows 
Mistuh Robert Furness, suh.” 
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“*S*posin’, Miss Edith, That Yo’ Husban’ Was to Git Them Letters, Could You Get 
a Divorce Away Fum Him?” 


The man smiled slightly. A dollar bill passed from his 
possession to Epic’s. ‘I’m alone. Please make up the 
lower.” 

““Tha’s the on’y thing I ain’t gwine do nothin’ else but.” 
Epic set to work immediately. ‘Goin’ all the way to 
Bumminham, Mistuh Furness?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Have a good trip to New Yawk?” 

“ec No.” 

Epic made a clucking noise which indicated a sharing of 
the other’s obvious misery. ‘“‘An’ tomorrow is Thanks- 
givin’, ain’t it? Reckon us ain’t gwine have such a happy 
Thanksgivin’, is we?” 

“ No.”’ 

The lower berth was ready. Epie hoped that his pas- 
senger would experience a comfortable and happy night. 
Mr. Furness answered somewhat dourly that he didn’t 
expect to. 

“What time does you crave to be woke, suh?” 

“Not at all. I'll get up when I wake—and eat breakfast 
in Washington.” 

“Yassuh—suttinly, suh. I does that same thing my 
ownse’f. Us don’t depart out of Washin’ton till ’leven 
o’clock.” 

Epic closed the door and returned to the station plat- 
form. The hour for departure approached. Mr. Peters 
was not quite s» despondent as he had been; after all, a 
dollar was a dollar, and where that came from there were 
probably others. Hop Sure gazed the length of the Pull- 
man line, and a lilting feminine voice came to his ears. 


1? 


“Epic Peters! 
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Goug) 


He whirled and gazed upon a very you 
and very beautiful lady. 

“Well, hush my mouf, if ’tain’t Miss Edit 
Where at did you come fum, Miss Edith, a. 
how long sence you come fum there? Yi 
gwine to Bumminham?”’ I 

“Yes. Goodness, Epic, you look wonderf 
in that uniform!”’ | 

“You is lookin’ pretty good yo’se’f, Mi 
Edith. Golly, how time do change folks! 6] 
member when I used to buttle at y 
house an’ you was a li’l’ gal an’ ——” 

There was a shadow in her ey 
“Things have changed a good bit sin | 
then, Epic.” 

“They suttinly ain’t done noth 
In them days you wasn’t even arated 
of marryin’ Mistuh Robert hn 
you? ” 

“No.” The monosyllable spoke vi 
umes. Epic did some quick thinkin, 
then put out a cautious feeler, 

““Drawin’-Room A is done made uy 
Miss Edith.” . 

She handed him her berth check. | 
couldn’t get the drawing-room. Som) 
one had it. I’m in Lower Twelve,” 

“ce H’m ! ” | 

Hop Sure was wise in his generatio| 
He asked no questions. Miss Edit 
whom he idolized, in Lower Twelve; h 
handsomeyoung husband inthedrawin 
room. Thanksgiving Eve. 

Somethin’ suttinly is all wrong,”1, 
flected Mr, Peters. ‘These heah ma’i| 
folks is just nachelly wastin’ one enti 
railroad ticket.” 

Instinct advised Mr. Peters agair 
mentioning to Miss Edith that the px 
son in the drawing-room was her hi 
band. Something told him that the 
were possibilities in the situation whi 
might benefit Mr. Peters, and Epic w 
quite willing to be benefited. Accor 
ingly he escorted Miss Edith to her s¢ 
tion, arranged her luggage and nok 
refused the dollar she tendered. 

“Golly, Miss Edith, I cain’t take 
money offen you.’ 

“Take it, Epic.” | 

| 


| 


““No’m—it woul’n’t seem right, 1 
havin’ buttled at yo’ house so ma 
yeahs when you was a li’l’ gal. Cait 
take money offen you, Miss Edith.” 

“Here.”’ Sheshoved it into his han 
“Don’t be foolish.” S| 

Epic weakened. ‘“‘Shuah does hate 
do that, Miss Edith. Tell you what: 
takes the dollar, but does you need 
back, all you has got to do is ask 1 
foy ite 

Epic again reached the station platform. Deep chaleg 

creased his forehead. ‘‘White folks suttinly is funr 
Shee ues ee He strolled toward the spot where oa 
stood. 

“Georgie,” came the abrupt question, ‘what does y, 
know ’bout ma’iage?”’ 

The shorter negro looked up in surprise. 

“What does you know ’bout ma’iage?’”’ 

“Boy! Foolish questions what you asks. 
yo’se’f, Hop Sure.” 

“Means this.’ Mr. Peters lowered his voice confide 
tially. ‘Does you believe in it?” | 

“Tn what?” | 

“Ma’iage.” 

“Golly, what diff’ence does it make if a feller b’liev 
in it? It’s somethin’ he’s got to do. But my ’pinion’ 
that the sooner he quits wukkin’ at it the luckier off he is 

“Then’’—moodily—‘“‘you don’t favor it so strong, dc 
you?”’ 

“H’m! Yes—an’ no. I reckon it’s just one of the 
things ev’y feller has got to try sooner or later—just 
the esperience.”’ 

Obviously there was no good counsel to be derived fre 
the pessimistic Georgie, and Epic wandered moodily ba. 
to his car. He was convinced that things were wror 
Here were two young folks, married less than three yee 
and traveling in the same car to the same place—apé 
from each other. ‘Nice folks too. Miss Edith is t 
sweetest gal in Bumminham, an’ Mistuh Furness see! 
like an awful swell feller—givin’ me a dollar offhand li 
that. ss I could do somethin’.”’ 


“Says which’ 
Spl 


The Piedmont Limited pulled out for Philadelphia, 
\altimore, Washington and points south. Epic Peters 
yrled up in the smoking compartment with his problem. 
fe was convinced that something should be done and that 
e was the person to doit. Besides, the fact that Thanks- 
iving came upon the morrow brought forth all the senti- 
ientality in Epic’s soul. 

The big heavy train roared through the night; came to 
\pic’s ears the somnolent drumming of the wheels, the 
yothing shriek of the locomotive whistle, the restful lurch 
nd elank of cars. Mr. Peters dozed. He waked briefly 
t their occasional stops, but when the train reached 


-Jashington there were yet only two passengers on his car... 


Tn Washington Mrs. Furness rose and dressed. Epic 
-ssisted her in the task of straightening her section, and it 
‘appened that he noticed something which her suitcase 
‘ontained. Ordinarily this would not have caught the 
orter’s eye, but today he was in an observing mood. It 
vas nothing more nor less than a red gusseted folder, such 
's lawyers use for carrying legal papers, and it lay in Miss 
‘‘dith’s suitcase on top of all her clothes. Hop Sure found 
‘imself wondering what it was doing there; quite unac- 
lountably the thing intrigued his interest. He noticed, 
‘oo, that she handled it rather gingerly, and his own eye 
‘trayed toward the door of the drawing-room. Suppose 
‘iss Edith knew? Suppose he told her? He shook his 
ead slowly; perhaps he’d wait until they had exodusted 
‘rom Washington. 
_ “Tm going to get breakfast now, Hop Sure.”’ 
_ “Yassum, Miss Edith. Us goes out fum the other level 
't ‘leven o’clock on the sharp.” 
| “I won’t get left.” 
_ She waved to him and stepped blithely down the plat- 
orm, her tiny little figure all wrapped in a great fur cloak. 
‘Dawg-gone if she don’t look no bigger’n a minute. An’ her 
‘yavelin’ all alone by herse’f with a husban’ in the drawin’- 
oom. Hop Sure Peters, you has got a job to do!” 
| There was much straightening up inside the car, for the 
yerths had been made down in anticipation of normal 
ravel. Then there was Hop Sure’s 
yuest for breakfast, and after that a 
eat deal of switching around. At 
1:30 Mr. Robert Furness appeared, 
spick-and-span and with an I-want- 
soffee look in his eyes. A half hour 
ater he returned. He walked with a 
yeculiarly purposeful stride down the 
lisle of the car and came abruptly to 
\ halt beside Section 
Twelve. Hop Sure, in- 
‘erting ice in the water 
cooler, followed the direc- 
sion of Mr. Furness’ gaze. 
| There was no mistaking 
she object of his scrutiny; 
twas the highly distinc- 
sive suitcase of Mrs. Rob- 
ort Furness. Mr. Furness 
razed at it long and 
thoughtfully. Then, as 
e turned toward his 
qa hagi he paused 
riefly to speak with 
Epie. 
“Many passengers on 
the car, porter?” 
_ “Nossuh— passen- 
gers is the most things 
Wwe ain’t got none of.” 
“Four or five?”’ 
_“On’y one, ’scusin’ 
yo’se’f.”” 
“One, eh? 
man?” 
“Nossuh, Mistuh Fur- 
ness, A lady.” 
_ “Ah-h-h! 
lady?” 
“You said it, bossman. 
The beautifulest young 
lady I ever sot eyes on; 
all yaller-haired an’ li’l’ 
an’ lonesome on this 
Thanksgiving Day. Us- 
all ought to be terrible 
thankful fo’ all what we 
has had handed to us this 
past yeah.” 
| “Pf!” —pitterly. “I’m 
‘disgusted with life.” 
“Shuh, Mistuh Fur- 
ness, life ain’t nothin’ to 


| 


Traveling 


A young 


Mr. Furness pressed a dollar bill upon the porter. 
“Reckon you can get me a cigar and keep the change?” 

“T won't do nothin’ else, cap’n.”’ 

Epic departed. He was gone precisely fourteen minutes. 
When he returned Robert Furness was in his drawing-room, 
puffing contentedly upon a cigar of his own, 

“Bossman, how come you to send me after a cigar when 
you got a whole box sittin’ right heah?” 

“Wanted you to have one. Thanksgiving present from 
me,” 

“Well, tickle my toes! If you ain’t the thoughtfulest 
gemmun. Ise the much-obligest cullud boy you ever seen,” 

Mr. Furness waved his hand with a gesture at once 
friendly and indicative of a desire for solitude. Hop Sure 
touched his cap and departed. On the platform, a few 
minutes before eleven o’clock, Mrs. Furness found him. 

She presented a delightful picture in her tiny toque and 
fur cloak and with her cheeks flushed by the bracing 
November wind. She chatted amiably with her old friend 
while that person glanced out of the corner of his eye and 
discerned that Mrs. Furness was being observed by her 
husband, 

“Travel’s awful light, Miss Edith. Ain’t got ary 
passenger ’ceptin’ on’y you and one gemmun in the 
drawin’-room. He’s travelin’ alone.’ 

po lonine dine 

““Yas’m. It do seem a terrible shame a young gemmun 
an’ a lady has got to be travelin’ alone on Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Now, Miss Edith ——” ; 

She laughed ringingly. ‘‘I’m afraid you are trying to 
compromise me, Epic. No—I think I can stand the 
tedium. Now tell me something about yourself. How long 
have you been a porter?” 

“Wight years, Miss Edith.” 

“Like it?” 

“Tol’able. Sometimes I think it’s better’n buttling an’ 
sometimes I think contrariwise. Y’ see, us has to count 
awtiul pretickeler on how much tips does we git, an’ when 
they ain’t no passengers, like today, f’r instance No’m, 


“You Will Not Annoy This Porter,’’ She Said in an Icy \Little Voice. ‘"He is an Old Family Servant of Ours, 


and Was Searching Your Suitcase at My Bidding"’ 
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Miss Edith—I wan’t hintin’; no, ma’am, indeed I wan’t. 
I woul’n’t take no money offen you, Miss Edith, which 
T used to wuk fo’ yo’ folks.” 

“Just for Thanksgiving, Epic.” 

“Oh, well, tha’s diff’ent.”’ 

Eleven o’clock. The air was tested, the A-a-a-a-ll 
abo-o-o-oard! shouted, and the train moved slowly out of 
Washington, across the Potomac, through Alexandria and 
so into the heart of Virginia. 

The country lay bare and brown under the late autumnal 
sun. Hop Sure, having finished an early lunch in the 
dining car, returned to his Pullman and stood for a mo- 
ment in the vestibule staring out at the rolling country. 
They were moving swiftly; past Sideburn and Fairfax 
and Clifton, and then pausing briefly at Manassas. Leaving 
there at six minutes after noon, Hop Sure closed his vesti- 
bule door and sauntered into the almost empty Pullman. 
His eye came instantly to rest upon Section Twelve, and 
something in the tense attitude of Miss Edith’s little figure 
caused him to hurry forward. 

Her suitcase was open, and she raised to Hop Sure’s 
face eyes which were filled with worry. 

“Epic! Where were you? I’ve been ringing and ringing.” 

““Yassum—I suttinly has.’’ 

“Has what?” 

“Been right there.’”’ The mahogany face of the porter 
now assumed an expression of solicitude. ‘‘What you 
worryin’ ’bout, Miss Edith?” 

‘“Epic—something terrible has happened.” 

“You ain’t sayin’ so.” 

“Tam. Oh-h-h, it’s gone!” 

“Yassum—it shuah am.” 

“What?” 

“JT dunno, Miss Edith.” 

“Where have you been for the last thirty minutes?” 

“Gittin’ my eatments.”’ 

“Tn this car?” 

“No’m. I was in the dinin’ car. 
it’s thisaway ——”’ 

“Never mind. Epic, when I opened my 
suitcase this morning did you see a red 
folder?” 

“Di’n’t see nothin’ else, Miss Edith.” 

“It has disappeared!” 

Hop Sure made a cluck- 
ing noise indicative of 
sympathy. 

“T’ve searched the ear; 
on the seats, under the 
seats. I want you to look 
in the berth.” 

The porter made a 
thoroughinspection, turn- 
ing down both lower and 
upper berths. 

“Miss Edith, that thing 
sho’ly is at some other 
place but heah.”’ 

The girl was pitifully 
close to tears. ‘‘This is 
terrible. I wouldn’t have 
lost that thing for a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“What was in it.” 

“Letters.” 

“Shuh! Reckon a 
pretty lady like you, Miss 
Edith, ¢’n get lots mo’ 
letters.” 

SOh! i isnt that 
wonder if I can talk to 
you, Epic?” 

“Havin’ you talk to me 
is the fondest thing Ise of. 
I remember when I useter 
buttle at yo’ house a 

“pic,” she declaimed 
tragically, ‘“my husband 
and I are separated.” 

‘““Well, wiggle my 
thumbs !”’ 

“We are going to get a 
divorce.” 

“Bofe of you?” 

Yiess2 

“Miss Edith, I ain’t 
aimin’ to be disrespec- 
tive, but it seems like to 
me that does Mistuh 
Robert crave to git di- 
vorced away fum you he 
ain’t got his good sense.” 

“He—he doesn’t want 
to get a divorce, Epic.” 

“But you said - 

“T’m getting a divorce 
fromhim. He’sfightingit. 

(Continued on Page 70) 


Y’ see, Miss Edith, 
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The British Labor Dragon 


VERY age and nation must bear its own burden of 
1D oppression and tyranny. Reform is forever press- 
ing onward, achieving great results, wiping out old 
abuses and injustices, setting new standards of social, 
political and economic righteousness. Every decade takes 
its toll of dragons slain in the open for the edification of all; 
and there is such wild rejoicing over their destruction that 
we give little thought to the new breeds of dragon that are 
whelped in secret places and are each day increasing in 
strength and ferocity. Presently they are full-grown and 
come out of their secret places to make havoc in the sight 
of all—and a new Saint George must gird on his armor. 

Consider free England as a theater of oppression and 
blind tyranny. 

Britain, a century ago, had given the world new stand- 
ards of personal liberty and practical conceptions of equal- 
ity beforethelaw. And yet even then the ruling classes were 
oppressing theruled, both politically and economically, toa 
degree that would today fill with horror the most crusted of 
reactionaries. 

During the middle years of the nineteenth century Eng- 
lishmen slew dragons by wholesale. The Reform Act of 
1832 was a turning point in English history in that it did 
much to make representative government a fact rather 
than a name. Ancient political abuses came to an end, not 
all at once, but gradually. The extension of the suffrage in 
the 60’s, which Lord Derby called a leap in the dark, was 
another great stride toward political equality. Presently 
trades-unionism, once under the ban of the law, proved its 
constitutional rights and began to redress the balance be- 
tween employer and employed. The principle of collective 
bargaining was established and accepted. Utopia seemed 
at hand—but somehow there is always a slip betwixt the 
hand and the millennium. 

Liberty is a priceless thing; but the day is coming when 
British labor will admit, to itself if not to others, that there 
can be too much of it. British labor is doing its best to 
commit suicide. It is sawing off the limb on which it sits. 
It is suffering more grievously from the tyranny that it is 
itself exerting than it ever suffered from the greed or op- 
pression of those outside its own ranks. In theory it strikes 
upward. In effect it lashes out sideways. Its victims are 
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those of its own class. Its oppressors live, not in a palace 
but in the cottage next door. 

The weapons aimed at the rich and the well-to-do pierce 
the vitals of the poor. If the workers of the underground 
railway go on an outlaw strike the poor have to walk or 
lose their sorely needed labor. Every outlaw strike—and 
such strikes have been common since the accession of the 
socialist government—every broken pledge prejudices the 
case of the worker. When the Minister of Labor says 
the government can do nothing to mend matters he 
doubtless believes he is favoring organized labor. But is 
he? Can he and his fellows find much food for pride in the 
thought that they looked the other way while their con- 
stituents effected the economic suicide of their country? 
Of what use is it to have the labor members at Westminster 
and in the cabinet if those leaders leave labor in a worse 
state than that in which they found it? 

Britain is in a bad way and there is no use in blinking the 
fact. The housing shortage may go from bad to worse 
sooner than anyone now cares to predict. The London 
Spectator, which is not given to intemperate statement, 
declares that it is a national scandal and constitutes: a 
crisis. 

The socialist government is making an effort to relax 
the tension. There can be no more doubt of their sincerity 
than there can be of their lack of success. Bills have been 
introduced into Parliament which contemplate the expen- 
diture of billions of pounds sterling, over a term of years. 
One of them, if it were passed and if its entire program 
were carried out, would increase the national debt by 
one-third. 

And yet it is men rather than money that offer the most 
formidable obstacles to the proper housing of the British 
workman. The homeless cobbler has the homeless brick- 
layer to thank. The number of persons engaged in the 
building trades is smaller by 100,000 than it was in 1913. 
This is not due to lack of demand for labor but to the op- 
pressive control exercised by building trades-unions over 
the number and ratio of apprentices permitted to be en- 
rolled. These arbitrary regulations have lately been 
somewhat relaxed, but not to any decisive extent. The 
contractors and the profiteers in building materials are 
tarred with the same brush. 

Meanwhile the army of unemployed numbers some 
800,000. Most of these men want to work. Some do not. 
Many would become self-supporting if the wage offered 
were sufficiently in excess of the unemployment dole to 
make the effort seem worth while. Then there is the com- 
munist element, which says, Why work at all as long as 
there is anyone left who has something that may be taxed 
away from him to keep us in idleness? This is another type 
of oppressor, who compels his neighbor to live in squalor 
and degradation. 

It is far from our purpose to declare that the British 
workman ismonumentally selfish, and stop there. We think 
of no class either in his country or in our own which is not 
selfish; but we are convinced that some classes are more 
intelligent in their selfishness than others, in that they 
are willing to share their advantage with the whole com- 
munity. Their profit is usually measured by their wisdom, 
their restraint and their own self-discipline. Inasmuch as 
organized labor in Britain is woefully lacking in all three 
qualities it is not surprising that its stupid selfishness 
pays no dividend but the right to go to bed hungry in an 
insanitary tenement. 

This is not an indictment either of a nation or of a class. 
The truth is that the struggle for existence has always been 
sharper in England than it has been here; and it is there- 
fore only natural that the sickness with which the whole 
world is smitten should make more striking inroads in the 
Old World than in the New. 

Too much concern for our rights, too little heed for our 
responsibilities are the characteristics of the epidemic that 
holds the world in its grip. Mussolini was the first to 
point out the ailment and identify it. The whole philosophy 
of Fascism is recognition of this great fact and an un- 
swerving resolution to restore a proper balance between 
rights and obligations. This, too, is a form of selfishness; but 
it is an enlightened selfishness so noble that it is akin to 
righteousness. Forget the a oil and remember the will 


to work, the duty to country and fellow man in peace 
in war, and Fascism will still have a long way to gi 
many countries in which to sojourn before it comes to thy 
end of its rope. 

Who will slay the dragon that is devouring British labo: 
and laying waste the country? Will the new Saint Georg’ 
be a man from the Clyde, from the mountains of Wale’ 
or from the Midlands? All we know is that he will be «. 
spiritual rather than a political leader. He will wield n¢ 
sword and wear no shining armor. He will come preach’ 
ing a gospel of service and good will to those who hay, 
already waited overlong for his coming. 


Avoidable Blindness 


Apes oculists of the country have perhaps been as heayy_ 
contributors as any group of specialists to the mor 
recent triumphs of preventive medicine. For the past 
dozen or twenty years they have been preaching, in seasor 
and out of season, the necessity for special attention to thy 
eyes of newborn babes whenever there is the smallest rea. 
son to suspect that the mother is infected with certair| 
forms of communicable disease. | 

There is nothing spectacular or difficult in the simpk 
procedure advocated; but its common adoption as thi’ 
result of a long and tireless campaign of education has pro. 
duced results of the highest importance. Hundreds, per. t 
haps thousands, of young people with normal vision wall 
the streets of every great city who would have been blinc ] 
from infancy had it not been for the timely application 0) 
a few drops of silver-nitrate solution of proper strength 
Twenty years ago blindness of the newborn was a formi 
dable menace to our national well-being. Today the 
principal cause of it is so well in hand that a responsibl | 
practitioner would blame himself unsparingly if he per 
mitted such a case to develop in a baby under his care. Thi 
economic saving incident to modern practice in this regar¢ 
is no less tremendous than the lessening of human misery 

Parents are often heard to complain of the insistence o)| 
oculists that their children put on glasses, and to declar| 
that bespectacled boys and girls are twice as common as| 
they were fifteen or twenty years ago. This is probably. 
true, but it means nothing more nor less than that th 
youngsters are getting more skilled and watchful attentior 
than they used to get, and that prompt and suitable correc | 
tion of defects of sight is assuring them a far more fayor | 
able visual future than they could otherwise expect. | 

Taken by and large, the oculists have so much to show 
in the way of useful accomplishment that we believe thei 
warnings are well worth heeding. They do not ery Wolf | 
Wolf! when there is no wolf. Just now some of the leader: | 
of the profession are considerably exercised over a tragic 
type of case that is much more common than it should be | 
and we are glad to carry out the suggestion of an oculist 0) 
international reputation that we direct attention to it 
This condition of the eye occurs not in children but in per: 
sons of mature years and it is the outgrowth of negleci| 
brought about by mistaken diagnosis on the part of gen 
eral practitioners who have had no opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with eye diseases. 

A patient appears at the office of his family physiciar 
and complains of failing sight. An examination is made 
and the verdict given: ‘You are suffering from cataract 
Nothing should be done at this time; but if you will report 
to me every few weeks I will watch it and will send you tc 
an oculist for an operation when the proper time comes.’ | 
After a lapse of months, or even years, the unhappy patient 
comes under the care of an oculist, who discovers that he is 
suffering not from cataract but from an advanced an¢ 
incurable case of hardening of the eye, of glaucoma ir 
some one of its dozen forms. Blindness is inevitable ané 
nothing can be done to prevent it. 

There is nothing more harrowing to a physician than te 
be confronted day after day by hopeless cases that he is 
morally certain he could have cured if he had been con- 
sulted when trouble was first apparent. Many diseases 
of the eye are progressive in character, and the longer they 
are neglected the less can be done for them. The day you 
first perceive your eyes are out of order is the day to 3 | 
the oculist. ‘ . 
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ru. us about Mussolini. What 
"does his presence in world affairs 
_- mean?”’ Ihave heard this from 
alvarieties of men; from statesmen of many nations in 
rope, from journalists and private citizens; and, since 
{ tired from my ambassadorship and have returned from 
ity, I find that among my own countrymen there is more 
mrest in Mussolini and in what Mussolini may mean to the 
wid than can be attached to any other living personality. 
after I had arrived at the Lausanne Conference from 
Rnein November, 1922, few were the delegates, from Lord 
€:zon and Ismet Pasha down to the representatives of the 
Bkan States, who, realizing that I knew Mussolini at first 
had, did not ask about him as one might ask about the 
apearance in modern times of some curious mythological 
fire. In Washington and everywhere in America it was 
ti same. Not many of the inquirers can even pronounce 
\ssolini’s name correctly—it should be pronounced as if 
itwere Moose-oh-lee-nee—but that does not chill the 
irerest in the man. 

[hose who conjure with the word “democracy’’ and 
ve been stuffed with nonsensical fabrications about 
issolini and what he has done; those who have faith in 
els and have been induced to believe that Mussolini has 
rped down the placards of liberalism, are none the less 
iierested, because it is impossible to deny Mussolini’s 
alievement. Those who have no knowledge of him except 
trough exaggerated accounts of his theatricalism are filled 
wh curiosity. And finally, our own public men, realizing 
tit there are lessons for them in Mussolini’s success, are 


By Richard Washburn Child 


beginning to ask also, ‘‘ Just what does this Mussolini story 
signify?” 

I used to ask myself that question during all the time 
that I was in Rome as ambassador. Unlike most Amer- 
icans, at home across the sea, I learned to know that the 
significant part of Mussolini’s story was not the sensational 
part—the revolution and the victorious march on Rome— 
but was to be found in the work which has been done, since 
coming into power, to build a new state. ‘ 

The real story, from which Americans and our own 
statesmen can draw useful lessons for the future, is a story 
not of an armed attack upon a flabby democracy which was 
wheedling and coddling everyone, but a story of leadership 
and discipline and national unity in the labor of erecting a 
new government, a new conception of citizenship and a new 
day in Italy. 

Mussolini, after the revolution was completed and the 
King had appointed him to form a new government, came 
to me and reminded me that although the world was calling 
him a dictator, no one else wanted his job. I confess that, 
when I contemplated the labor before him, I was inclined 
to agree with him. I did not believe that any man could do 
that job; I did not think Mussolini could do it. 

It was going to require a leader- 
ship capable of stirring the national 
spirit and keeping it stirred. It was 
going to demand a hand so strong 


“‘My Dear, Let’s Forgive and Forget"’ 
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that it could choke off the follies, the 
excesses, the quarrels and the con- 
spiracies throughout a whole nation, 
whose national existence is even younger than ours. The 
country had just passed through the torments and un- 
paralleled losses and nerve strain of the war. Italy had 
suffered, after the war, the humiliations and irritations of a 
government so weak with the usual errors of extreme 
democracy that instead of being an instrument of authority 
it was rather an institution existing to be swayed, black- 
mailed and looted by organized minorities. 

And now all the properties, riffraff, wreckage and junk 
were at Mussolini’s feet, crying out to be built into a new 
working machinery which, as Mussolini told me, would 
have to take a constitutional shape. To do the work would 
require not only the Mussolini who, with qualities of dra- 
matic, forceful leadership, had been lifted to the generalship 
of a national spirit unable to tolerate the former conditions 
of a flabby democracy gone wrong, but it would require a 
Mussolini capable of becoming a genius in administra- 
tion—a man who in dealing with the cold matter-of-fact 
problems of finance, production, distribution could, if 
need be, sit in conference with Stinnes, Schwab and men of 
that type and show himself a little wiser than they. 

Mussolini had on his hands a parliament which on party 
lines and in disposition was his enemy. To make it aid him 


(Continued on 
Page 87) 
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A Plea for Wilkinson 
Wigmore 


T IS today becoming evident that the 
[ise war, though undoubtedly the 

greatest in history, might have been 
improved in some details. I refer espe- 
cially to our imprisonments for sedition. 
It now appears that among those who 
were jailed for inciting opposition to the 
war were some really quite nice people. 

One of the saddest cases is that of 
Wilkinson Wigmore, the Contortionist 
poet. Wilkinson was not by any means 
opposed to the war; in fact he was in 
favor of it. He felt that the war would 
give American life the color and rich- 
ness it lacked; existence in the trenches 
would help the soldiers to think great 
thoughts; he regretted that his poor eye- 
sight: prevented him from doing anything 
more arduous than censoring soldiers’ 
mail. He loved the military pageantry 
and would stand on a hydrant for hours 
clapping his hands as the soldiers 
marched by. Indeed, he wrote a poem 
on the subject, in accordance with the 
principles of the Contortionist school. 
The poem follows. It may be well to 
recall that the Contortionist school con- 
tends that a poem grows upward like a 
flower, not downward like a carrot; it 
should therefore be read from the bot- 
tom up. Itis also essential in reading a 
Contortionist poem that one should go 
through a set of prescribed contortions, 
to put oneself in harmony with the con- 
tortions of the artist’s soul. 


SOLDIER PUDDING 


BOAT 
soon go ride 
scullions of fate 
millionmillionmillionmillionmillion 
as baker kneads dough 


i see soldiers marchmarch kneading pavement 
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The poem was published in the Bondslave and scored 
a great success. But, unfortunately for Wilkinson, the 
issue fell into the hands of the Department of Military 
Intelligence. The Department of Military Intelligence, 
being ignorant of the principles of a Contortionist poem, 
went through the wrong contortions on reading it. They 
also read it from the top down, thus reversing its esthetic 


effect. 


After long study they came to the conclusion that the 
poem was an effort at correspondence with the enemy. 


The Kaiser would 
decode the poem 


and learn from it P 
that the United 
States was rais- 
ing an army of 
five million men, 
and that these 
men would be 
carried across the 
ocean by a boat 
with three smoke- 
stacks—the Levi- 
athan—while the 
phrase ‘‘baker 

kneads dough’’ 
clearly meant 
“Baker needs 
dough”; that is, 
the Secretary of 
War was ham- 
pered by lack of 
funds. 

Wilkinson Wig- 
more’s conviction 
was a matter of 
only a few days. 
He languished for 
a long time in 
prison. A fellow 
languisher was 
Rudolph Regen- 
schirm, the artist, 


L wert fae 
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PROVIDENCE 
“Gee! Dere’s a@ Woim in Dis Apple!” 
*“Save It! De Bait’s Purty Near All Gone’? 


whose drawing entitled Nude Study was taken by the 
Department of Military Intelligence to be a plan of For- 
tress Monroe. 

Wilkinson Wigmore was at length released from the 
prison. 

If I now venture to bring the case of Wilkinson before 
the public it is because of the accumulation of misfortunes 
upon his head. 

For he has just gone to jail again. This time it is due to 
the action of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
which secured his conviction on eight counts for another 
contortionist poem which, he insists, is a cruelly realistic 
description of an abandoned farmhouse in winter. 

—Morris Bishop. 


Custer’s Last Stand 
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On the Greasewood Golf Course 4 wi! 


HERE ought to be some kind of a Game Law on G 
Courses—and an open Season on Golf Liars too. Th 
is either some awful Good Golf Shooters around here ni 
or some awful liars—Both I guess. Ever since Redgie y 
Plunkett come in off the Greasewood Golf Course 6 
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Local News 


[gees MACDUFRF of Menomiy 
Maintains that a diet of hominy, — 
Tomatoes and chives el 
Will continue our lives 
To three-thousand-and-ten Anno Domi 


Savants have discovered near Taurus 
A Plesio-Ichthyosaurus. 
The creature, a fossil, 
Colossal but docile, 
Affects to despise and ignore us. 


Who visits the Town of the Cod, 

The Brown Bread, the Bean and the Ser 
Should heartily know ¢ 
That in ‘‘ Boston”’ the ‘‘o0”’ 

Is short, but devout, as in ‘‘God.” 


Everleigh Bore of O’ Fallon 

Will grip your lapel with his talon 
To tell what he'll get ' 
On his radio set _ 

And brag of his miles to the gallon. 


Baby McGee of Watchung 
Is playing mah-jongg, or ma-~jung. 

The game is Chinesy, 

He says, yet it’s easy 
To master its quirks while you're youn | 
The first thing they ask you in Perth 
Is always, ‘‘How much are you worth? | 

But up in Peru 7 

We ask, ‘‘How do you do?”’— 
We're the friendliest people on earth! 


Oliver Thumbs of Milwaukee || 
Is notably careless and gawky: — 
His gun wasn’t loaded, 1 
Of course, yet exploded | 
And left him uncommonly chalky. — | 
Some lively young people in Chloride ~ 
Are going tonight on a straw ride; - 
We'd join them—who wouldn’t?— _ 
But know that we shouldn’t = 
Because we are ancient and four-eyed. | 
—Arthur Guiterman. | 


The Salome Sun 


Saturday nig 
after going arou 


it that week ¢ 


Man’s Tanks, y 
can’t believe 1 


he don’t li 
Redgie much 
account of h 
making so mu) 
Noise and weari 
Boys’ Pants, so 

goes out with ] 
Home Ma‘ 


Plains and Alk 
Flats up Te} 
Sheep Sprin 
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ghtful cream soups 
the summer table! 


All the tempting flavor and wholesome nourishment 
of the finest garden vegetables in these purees 


r 


Cream of Pea! Cream of Asparagus! Cream of Celery! 
So delicious and nourishing, so exactly right for many of the 
summer meals that you will prepare them every time with 
Campbell’s. So easy, too! 


Peas from the proudest gardens. Asparagus especially 
Campbell’s Soups in front of me selected for its delicate and tempting flavor. Celery of the crisp 


; Mak ly wild with glee. : : : 
Ne Hee leaeadieay ewink snow-white kind you most prize for your table. 
oH Ng Waiting for the bell to ring! eat 
: Each of these vegetables blended in a smooth and wholesome 


puree, enriched still more with creamy country butter and 
seasoned by Campbell’s famous chefs! 


12 cents a can 


* 4 lo CAMP BEL Soup COMPANY 9f¢ i 


= CAMDEN, Nive, U.S:A- 


Directions for Cream Soup: 


Heat contents of can in 
a saucepan and stir until 
smooth. Heat an equal 
quantity of milk or cream 
to the boiling point sepa- 
rately, and add to the soup 
a little at a time, stirring 
constantly to keep soup 
smooth. (Many use a 
Dover egg beater in pre- 
paring Cream of Pea). 
Serve immediately. 


her husband’s announcement and stiff- 

ened where she stood; felt cold winds 
blowing across her body, felt her breath check 
and swell in her throat and her 
tongue thicken between her 
teeth. Then, with a swift move- 
ment likearun, she started down 
the stair, but as she did so was 
checked by another’s voice be- 
low. The opening of a door and 
another’s voice—the voice of 
Doctor Moal: 

“What is it, Warren?” 

She halted as she heard her 
husband’s reply; halted and re- 
turned to her room to draw slip- 
pers on her bare feet and to slip 
her arms into the sleeves of her 
dressing gown of warm, quilted 
silk with marabou at throat and 
elbows before going downstairs 
again. 

From the stairs themselves 
she had a glimpse of her husband 
and Doctor Moal beside the 
great couch which stood before 
the wide hearth, and she saw 
that Doctor Moal bent above a 
huddled form there. 

Then her husband came to 
meet her, and put his hands on 
her arms and said huskily, “‘Go 
back upstairs, Carlotta. There 
is no need of your coming down. 
Go back to bed.” 

She shook her head from side 
to side, groping for words. 

“What has happened, War- 
ren? What has happened?” 

“Bill Wardle’s killed,”’ he re- 
plied, glancing over his shoulder. 
““He has been shot with a .22, 
right in the forehead. He is quite 
dead.”’ 

“But how?” 

His eyes evaded hers, avoided 
the scrutiny she bent upon him; 
and she thought the muscles of 
his cheeks stiffened. 

“Go back to bed, Carlotta.” 

“He didn’t shoot himself.” 

“No; there’s no chance of 
that.’”’ His tone was bitter. 

CON Otiee 

“T beg of you to go back to 
bed,’’ he insisted. 

“T’m afraid. I can’t be alone, 
Warren.” 

He hesitated and she thought 
his tone unnatural and strained. 

“Wake Julie,” he suggested; 
and with his hands still on her 
arms, turned her and pushed 
her away from him. “Go on, 
Lotta.” 

Her eyes fixed on his countenance, sought to meet his, 
which were insistently averted; and suddenly, with a 
little ery of grief and terror, she ran away from him, up 
the stair. In the upper hall she hesitated for a moment, 
looking toward Julie’s door, then decided she preferred to 
be alone and went into her room and got into bed, hud- 
dling beneath the heavy coverings as though to hide from 
her own thoughts. Her voice and her husband’s had been 
subdued and low; there was no need of awakening these 
their other guests. 

In the living room below stairs Pring and Doctor 
Moal, old and tried friends, were left together with the 
body of the buffoon. Doctor Moal, with professional 
authority, had moved the body a little in order to examine 
the wound. 

“Killed instantly,” he murmured. “No doubt about 
that. What brought you down, Warren? Hear the shot?”’ 

Pring hesitated for an instant; then he said ‘‘No,” and 
shook his head. ‘‘No; but the wind started to rise a 
little and it rattled our door. I got up to stick a match 
into it to stop the noise. You know how a little thing like 
that annoys you in the night. When I opened the door I 
saw there was a light down here.’”’ He checked himself, 
eyes momentarily thoughtful, then went on: “I thought 
I must have forgotten one of the lamps, so I came down 
to put it out.” 


(ver hasba at the head of the stair, heard 
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Were Obliterated and the White Surface Showed No Fresh Traces. 
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In This Path Snow Had Failen After Coxon and Bruton Left the Main Camp; Their Footprints 


Door and Made Sure of This 


“Find him just this way?” the doctor asked. Pring 
nodded. 

“Yes, yes, sprawled-across the couch almost as though 
he were praying. I thought he was asleep or drunk—I 
don’t know what I thought—till I came on this side of 
him and saw his head.” 

‘He must have been standing up,’”’ the other commented. 
“Must have tumbled right forward this way.” 

“Yes, yes.” Pring was absorbed in his own reflections. 

“Bad business,’’ Doctor Moal remarked. 

Pring said harshly, “I’m not wholly surprised. Some- 
times he made me fairly insane with anger.”” The doctor 
studied his friend; and after a moment Pring became con- 
scious of this scrutiny and asked, “‘What’s the matter?”’ 

“Somebody did this, you know,”’ Moal replied. 

Pring weighed this obvious fact. 

“One of the guides,’”’ he suggested lamely. 

“They had’ nothing against him.” 

“Let us see. There may be tracks.” 

He turned toward the kitchen, and Moal went with 
him to the back door from which the path, shoveled 
daily, led toward the cabin where the guides were housed. 
In this path snow had fallen after Coxon and Bruton left 
the main camp; their footprints were obliterated and the 
white surface showed no fresh traces. The two men stood 
in the door, a lifted lamp in Pring’s hand, and made sure 


illiams 
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The Two Men Stood in the 
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of this. Then they returned to the living TO 
and stood in silence for a while. 

“The doors here were all shut,” Pring co) 
mented at last in a dull tone. | 

“Locked?” Moal asked, a 
Pring shook his head. | 

“Nothing is ever locked wi 
we are here,” he replied, 

The two men faced each ot}. 
steadily, the same thought 
the eyes of each. | 

“Plain fact is then,” Doc: 
Moal said baldly, “one of | 
here in the house did it.” 

“T did not hear the gho| 
Pring remarked. 

“That rifle with the silen 
perhaps,” Moal suggested; ¢| 
after a reluctant pause Pr: 
went toward the door of the | 
room and put aside the he; 
deerskin hangings. The door: 
self was closed. He opened! 
and went into the other ro) 
and took the light rifle from : 
rack, returning with it tow! 
the lamp on the big table. ‘) 
two inspected the weapon - 
gether. j 

“Coxon cleaned it, wiped; 
up before he put it away,” Pr} 
reminded his companion. __ 

“Has it been fired?” 

Pring ejected a shell, fore: 
the lock open, and held : 
weapon so that the lampli| 
was reflected into the barrel fr | 
the breech. At the same t: 
he applied his eye to the muz . 

“Yes,” he said then. “Ye| 
has been fired.” | 

Doctor Moal took it from : 
hands and assured himself | 
this point. 

“Right,”’ he agreed; and | 
actuated the lever, closing | 
breech, and replaced the ejec | 
shell in the magazine. “M| 
have shot from the gun-ro) 
door then,” he remarked. 
tone was professionally calm, | 
Pring remarked this. | 

“This does not seem to } 
turb you,” he said. 

“T’ve seen gunshot wou | 
before,’ Doctor Moal repl| 
smiling faintly. “It’s my ]} 
fession to be undisturbed, | 
know.” 

‘““A damned mess, just 
same,” Pring commented. ' 
course, I could do with! 
Wardle. I know that’s a rotr 
thing to say, but he annoyed } 
But this will all be spread in 
papers.” 

“Accidental shooting?’’ Doctor Moal suggested mil / 
and Pring considered this for a moment. } 

“We might manage that,” he agreed. ‘No one kn/ 
but Carlotta. But they will have to know. We ¢ | 
hush it up too abruptly. We would have Coxon and | 
others talking. Coxon has a wise head. We'll see wha’ 
says.” He started toward the kitchen. | 

“Might as well wait till morning,’’ Doctor Moal? 
minded him. ‘There’s nothing to be done now, and s1' 
idea may come to us.” ; 

Pring returned reluctantly. 

“That means our sitting here the rest of the night.’ 

“T could stand with a drink,” the other declared. _ 

“T, too,” Pring agreed, and went to the cabinet. 

He filled the glasses in silence and the two men dr | 
with a meeting of the eyes, but without words. T! 
1 
f 


I) 


( 


Pring stoked the fire, of which dying embers remained 
the hearth, and put on fresh wood. The couch, stan¢ 
as it did immediately before the hearth, thrust its g 
burden into their midst; and the two looked at it fi 
moment, considering the situation. é 
Then Doctor Moal said, “After all, we’ve got to m‘ 
him eventually. Help me lift him on the couch.” — 
Pring agreed and moved forward; but at the last mom i 

he drew back again. — 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Verdict of Veteran Owners 


It is a pleasure to observe the delight of 
experienced Cadillac owners as one after 
another they drive the New V-63. 


Many have confessed to us that they 
deferred taking this ride, because they con- 
sidered it almost impossible even for Cadillac 
to produce a better car than Type 61. 


But they remembered having this same 
opinion of Type 59, and so resolved to see 
whether Cadillac had once more advanced 
motor car standards. 


And they find, as they have found before, 
that the Cadillac is improved, and that it is 
finer. But what impresses them particularly 
is the extent of this improvement. 


The revelation of a ride causes them to 
praise the V-63 as enthusiastically as new 
owners who are driving a Cadillac for the 
first time. 


They express special satisfaction at 


the efficiency of Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes 


which assure maximum safety in congested 
traffic, in emergency or on the open road. 


But what pleases them most, and con- 
vinces them that they must have a V-63, 
is the vigorous, effortless performance, the 
incomparable smoothness and quietness of 
its harmonized V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


They recognize that not since Cadillac 
introduced America’s first eight-cylinder 
automotive power plant has there been 
such marked development in fine car 
manufacture. 


N.. - Bbae ae 


Cadillac values particularly the opinion of 
these experienced owners and takes deep 
pride in the fact that they pronounce the 
New V-63 by far the best Cadillac ever 
produced. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“T am reluctant to touch him,” he exclaimed. 
makes me ill to think of it.” 

Doctor Moal nodded understanding and himself man- 
aged the task. He went to his bedroom and returned with 
a blanket, which he drew across the body. Then they 
moved the couch to one side, out of their immediate 
presence, and set their chairs before the fire. 

‘““A thing like this stuns one,’ Pring commented. 
“There’s a curious humming, a singing in my veins. I do 
not feel any particular emotion, only a great confusion. 
Is it the same with you?”’ 

“Shock,” the other explained. ‘‘Sensibilities are dulled 
by the magnitude of the moment. You’ll feel all right in 
the morning. Of course, you’re full of sleep now too.” 

““T couldn’t sleep!”’ 

The doctor surveyed his friend appraisingly. 

“Suppose I give you something to quiet you down. 
You’re rather ghastly pale.” 

“You take it calmly enough.” 

“Probably I’m better used to controlling myself under 
similar circumstances.” 

‘Another drink will do me,” Pring decided. While he 
tilted the decanter, he was reminded of Rotch. ‘“‘We 
might get Bert down,’’ he suggested. ‘‘He would drink 
with us, at least.” 

“Probably asleep,’ Doctor Moal replied. He diverted 
the conversation into this new channel. ‘‘ You know, your 
friend Rotch drinks more than is good for him. I’ve been 
tempted to remonstrate. He hasn’t been sober, in the 
strict sense, for four days, to my knowledge.’ 

“Nor drunk, either,’’ Pring amended. 

“The halfway state is most dangerous,” the doctor 
assured him. “It is apt to precipitate itself in a sort of 
madness. I’ve seen men, apparently perfectly good- 
humored, pass without any transitional phase into a 
perfect fury of rage and destruction.” 

“T don’t believe Rotch shot him,’’ Pring declared 
straightforwardly, answering the other’s unspoken thought. 

““T wouldn’t suggest that,’’ the other replied. ‘But 
after all, one of us did. Fairly safe to leave the girls out 


At 


of it, I suppose. That narrows it down to us three,’”’ He 
smiled in a sardonic way. “If we eliminate Rotch, the 
matter becomes fairly personal between you and me.” 

Pring stared at him, his eyes perplexed. After a moment 
he said, half to himself, ‘‘I did hear someone come upstairs 
and go into Rotch’s room.”’ 

“When?” 

““A moment before I opened the door. 
running.” 

Doctor Moal rose. 

“Suppose we call Bert down?” 
who objected. 

“Wait till morning. After all, we’re all in this together. 
I suppose, since I am host, the heaviest burden must fall 
on me. But we will get together, all of us; discuss it and 
see what’s to be done. In the meanwhile, let us avoid the 
subject, Chet, till morning.” 

The other nodded, sat down again. 

“You’ve the legal mind, I the medical,” he commented. 
“You’ve an instinct for decency and order, mine is for 
diagnosis and remedy.” 

They sat for a little while in silence, and Pring filled a 
pipe which he took from the mantel. When it was lighted, 
he asked, ‘‘Did you hear the rabbit?” 

“That thing that screamed in the thicket toward the 
lake? Yes. It woke me like a shot. That was when I 
discovered Wardle wasn’t in bed.”’ 

Pring looked at him attentively. 

“You didn’t hear him get up?” 

“No; he must have been mighty quiet about it. I 
sleep soundly, though.” Pring nodded. 

“T remember you do. Remember how we badgered you 
for snoring on that trip in the Rockies?” 

“Guess I still snore,’ Doctor Moal agreed. 
spoke of it.’ 

“Yes, he would,” Pring assented. ‘I’m surprised you 
didn’t hear him get up, though. What brought him out 
here, do you suppose?” 

“T suppose he wasn’t sleepy. A book, perhaps.” 

“T did not see any book,” Pring remarked. ‘‘Ard he 
liked his sleep too.” 
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But it was now Pring 
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“Don’t know,” Moal admitted. “I hadn’t thought 
that side of it. It’s astonishingly hard to go back of t 
face of things, in the first moment. A lot of questions w; 
occur to us by daylight. Probably if we knew wh 
brought him out here we’d have a lead.” 

They weighed this consideration in a long silence, an 
as time passed they relaxed in their chairs, lids ha 
lowered, on the borders of sleep. But neither did sleey 
Now and then one or the other, glancing toward his con 
panion, discovered a glint of firelight reflected from 
balls half concealed under shadowing lashes. Onee ; | 
then again Pring rose to feed the fire. Once Doctor 
poured them each another drink. For the rest they: 
quiet, and the big camp about them slept as silently as th 
still form under the blanket on the couch. Outside, a 
about for miles on miles lay the deep and silent wood! 
insulating them against the contacts of the distant worl)| 
the society of mankind. Yet this matter that had | 
would concern that society, would focus its attentio) 
would draw down upon the persons in the camip a 
insistent questionings and long curiosity. 

Doctor Moal seized this thought and presently remarke. 
“Twenty years from. now we'll be telling our eran 
children this tale.” 

“T’d give a deal to forget it.” 

“We'll have no opportunity,’ the doctor rai! 
“You'll always be the Pring at whose hunting camp B)) 
Wardle was murdered; I’ll always be—Doctor Mog) 
‘You know, the one who shared the same bedroom wii 
that chap Wardle the night he was killed.’” 

“T suppose you're right.” 

“The public at large will forget in a month. But nil 
our friends.”’ 

Silence embraced them again. The long hours of t} 
night dragged away. The oil lamp burned low and Prir| 
extinguished it and lighted another. After an eternit: 
against the tall windows toward the lake, he discovered | 
gray light that foretold the breaking up of the night. t 
shifted in his chair with grim relief. | 

“Soon be morning now,” he said. } 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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plter P. Chrysler Says: 


Before you have driven the good Maxwell 
30 minutes, you will be revising all your 
previous ideas of four-cylinder possibilities. 


For Maxwell—thanks to the rapid progress 
of the last year and the Chrysler Six engineer- 
ing staff—now goes far beyond four-cylinder 
_ limitations as you have known them. 


It goes so far beyond them that we have no 
hesitancy in saying that it is the best four- 
cylinder car in America today, at anything 
near its price. 


‘There are specific results to back up our be- 
lief, and we invite you to experience them 
for yourself at the first opportunity. 


If you have always thought that there must 
_ be vibration with a four, you will be delight- 
fully surprised in the good Maxwell. 


For here vibration is gone, so far as riding 
and driving comfort are concerned—a result 
of Maxwell’s floating spring suspension of the 
motor, which you will concede to be 
_ revolutionary. 


You'll step on the throttle and feel the speed 
shoot from 5 to 25 miles an hour in a 
flat 8 seconds, with an ease and smooth- 
ness entirely new in your four-cylinder 
experience. 


Touring Car, $895; Sport Touring, $1055; Road- 
ster, $885; Club Coupe, $1025; Club Sedan, $1095; 
Sedan, $1325. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit subject to 
current Government tax. 


The Good. 


axwell Now Excels Previous 
Four-Cylinder Possibilities 


You'll ride the bumps as though you were 
in a car twice as heavy as Maxwell. You will 
steer and handle the car with delightful 
new ease. 


Most people want such results in their cars 
today; and many still think they must pay 
much more than the Maxwell price to 
get them. 


That might have been true up to a few 
months ago; but Maxwell’s new develop- 
ments have reversed the case entirely. 


On the side of economy, Maxwell stands 
equally to the fore. 


Engine bearings, for example, are built to run 
for the life of the car without need for 
replacement; owners average 24 miles per 
gallon, and 18,000 miles from a set of tires; 
valves and carbon require attention only at 
unusually long intervals. 


These are but a few of the things that lead 
us to call Maxwell the best four in America 
at anywhere near our price. 


For the Maxwell of today is more than the 
Good Maxwell—it has been developed to a 
plane of unprecedented superiority among 
four-cylinder cars. 


President and Chairman#/ of the Board 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation, Detroit 
Maxwell-Chrysler Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
“Tt’s colder,’ Doctor Moal commented: 
build up the fire.” 
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VI 


F THE four woodsmen sleeping in their snug cabin 

behind the main camp, Coxon was that morning the 
first to wake. In other matters his years sat lightly upon 
this man; but like so many folks past middle life, a lesser 
quantity of sleep sufficed him and he habitually stayed 
late abroad and woke at earliest dawn. He awoke this 
morning before the windows of the cabin, sheltered as 
they were by surrounding trees, and masked by snow in 
the corners of the panes, revealed any indication that day 
was near. Awake, he lay a little while unstirring, and so 
presently decided, from the evidence of his nose, exposed 
through a cranny of the blankets drawn about his head, 
that it had grown much colder during the night. That 
would mean the main camp was cold and fires to greet 
waking guests would be most welcome there. Accordingly 
Coxon slid his feet to the floor beside his bunk and went 
to the stove in the end of the cabin and discovered, as he 
had guessed, that the fire had burned itself out. He made 
haste to kindle a fresh one, and the disturbance he made 
awoke his companions. Bullard and Newry, whose duties 
did not call them abroad so early, drew blankets more 
securely about their heads and continued their slumbers; 
but Jean Bruton, the excellent cook, pushed his covers 
aside and sat up on the edge of his bunk, hitching his 
suspenders over his shoulders. 

“Tt’s damn cold,”’ he remarked, his broad face beaming. 

“Sure is,’’ Coxon agreed. ‘‘ Must be ten below.” 

“Wind blew some in the night.” 

“T heard it. You hear that rabbit yell? Come 
on to blow after that for a spell, but it died down ’fore I 
got back to sleep.” 

“Yes, I heard the rabbit,’’ Bruton agreed. 

He was thrusting his feet into felt boots inside high 
rubbers, and now bent over to snap the catches of the 
rubbers. Coxon had the fire roaring. He broke the ice 
in a pail by the stove and put water to heat, and when it 
began to steam he poured some in a basin and washed his 
hands and face. The men spoke little, each doing what 
needed to be done without direction. Coxon, first dressed, 
pulled his cap about his ears and went out of doors. The 
gray light of early morning was diffusing itself through 
the forest. The cold was almost palpable; the very air 
seemed full of crystals of frost. Now and then, somewhere 
near by, a tree snapped and cracked; but for the rest, 
silence blanketed the scene, almost as tangible as the 
thick carpet of snow which billowed all about. 

Coxon’s blood ran slow and sluggish, and he was glad to 
take a shovel from its place beside the cabin door and begin 
the task of clearing out the path to the main camp. Time 
enough to build fires there after a while; if he went too 
early he would wake those who liked to sleep late. The 
living room, on the front of the camp, was on the side 
away from him; he could not see the light from its win- 
dows. His shovel made the light, dry snow fly. During the 
preceding days snow thrown out of this path had built a 
high wall on one side, over which Coxon scarce could see. 
He deposited the snow he removed this morning on the 
other side of the trenchlike way he made. He worked 
steadily and his blood began to stir; his breath congealed 
in little frost crystals on his short mustache and on the 
collar of his coat, which he had turned up about his chin. 
The camp ahead of him seemed innocent of life as did the 
cabin behind; he might have thought himself alone in 
immense silence. Only from the chimney of the cabin, 
when he looked back, he saw a ribbon ofsmokearising. The 
fire in the main camp had burned so low that it produced 
no smoke; but when Coxon was three-quarters of the way 
from cabin to camp, someone replenished this fire and the 
woodsman saw fresh smoke billow upward through the 
still, cold air, and he thought Pring must have come down- 
stairs. 

Bruton came along the path behind him with another 
shovel and Coxon gave way for a moment; then he fol- 
lowed on the cook’s heels, clearing away the débris of soft 
and sliding snow left by the other. So they came to the 
kitchen door. Bruton cleared the lower steps, but Coxon 
checked him momentarily to point out that someone had 
opened the door and stood on the doorsill, looking out 
toward their cabin. The tracks of the two men were visible 
in the fringe of snow upon the sill. Pring and Doctor Moal 
had stood here when they came to look for traces in the 
path to the cabin, and Coxon at once recognized the sig- 
nificance of the imprints. 

“They came to look out or to call to us,’”’ he said. ‘I 
heard nothing, though.” 

The cook chuckled. 

“They probably got cold—wanted fires built,’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Something may be wrong,’’ Coxon remarked, and 
opened the door and went into the kitchen. It was by this 
time sufficiently light so that he could see across the room; 
but it was also sufficiently dark so that the line of illumina- 
tion under the door told him a lamp was lighted in the 
living room. He crossed at once and entered; and Pring 
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and Doctor Moal, aroused by the sound of his coming, met 
him face to face. 

The old woodsman looked from one of them to the 
other, tugging at his cap. They wore dressing gowns, since 
it had not yet occurred to either of them to change into 
warmer garments; their faces were haggard and their 
eyes were tired. Coxon pulled off his mittens and tucked 
them with his cap into his pockets. 

“Morning,” he said. Then he saw that the couch had 
been moved against the farther wall; that on it something 
lay. He took a step that way, paused to look again toward 
his employer. ‘‘What’s happened?”’ he asked. 

“Mr. Wardle has been shot,’’ said Pring. 

Bruton, in the doorway that led to the kitchen, uttered 
an ejaculation and his round face turned gray. But Coxon 
showed no sign of discomposure. 

He asked directly, “An accident?” 

Pring shook his head. 

“Tt appears that someone shot him,’”’ he replied. Coxon 
nodded as though he were not surprised. 

“That is bad.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

The woodsman considered. 

“The first thing,’’ he said briefly, 
snow.” 

“What for?”’ 

“To see whether anyone approached the camp. Could 
he have been shot from outside?”’ 

“He was shot with the little rifle, the one with the 
silencer,’”” Doctor Moal told Coxon. 

‘And the doors and windows were all shut when I found 
him,” Pring added. 

Coxon turned toward the kitchen again. 

“T guess I’ll look around anyway,” he decided; and 
with no further word went out through the kitchen and 
plowed through the deep snow, making a complete circuit 
of the camp at a distance of twenty yards. The snow 
showed no mark, nor were there any drifts of sufficient size 
to have obliterated footprints made during the night. He 
returned to where the others waited and said passively, 
“No one came near.”’ 

Day was coming more swiftly. It was already so light 
that the lamp might have been extinguished; but its 
pleasant glow was agreeable to them all and no one made 
a move to put it out. 

Coxon put fresh wood on the fire, and when he turned 
again it was to say, “He will have to be moved before 
breakfast.’’ Pring nodded. 

““We’ve got to eat in here. 
could do it with that there.”’ 

Coxon looked at Doctor Moal. 

““Maybe you wouldn’t mind getting your things out,” 
he suggested. “There’s a room upstairs you can have. 
Then we can put the couch and all in your room. His 
things are there.’”’ Doctor Moal nodded assent. 

“The wisest plan,’ he agreed, and turned toward the 
door of his bedroom. Coxon followed. 

‘“‘T’ll make a fire for you to dress by,’”’ he volunteered, 
and went into the room upon the other’s heels and knelt 
before the little stove, crumpling birch bark and gathering 
a handful of spruce splits. 

Doctor Moal was getting into his clothes, gathering his 
belongings without a word. Coxon rose, his task concluded, 
and glanced around the room. The rear windows were 
closed, as were those which led to the screened veranda at 
the side, where they had fired at targets the afternoon be- 
fore. 

“You sleep with the windows shut?”’ he asked. 

Doctor Moal smiled and shook his head. 

“No; no, I shut them when I got up. The wind was 
springing up and I thought it would blow snow in. It came 
from that side.”’ 

“Didn’t anybody hear the shot, did they?”’ 

“No. At least neither Mr. Pring nor I heard it. I heard 
a rabbit scream; that woke me, and then I noticed Wardle 
wasn’t in bed. I got up and closed the windows and then I 
heard Mr. Pring in the living room, so I joined him.” 

“What time was that?’’ Coxon asked. 

“ After midnight, I should say.” 

“Right after the rabbit yelled that way?” 

“Yes, within five minutes.” 

“You looked at Mr. Wardle, did you?” 

“Yes,”’ the doctor replied. 

“How long since he was shot, do you think?” 

“Not long; not ten minutes.” 

Coxon commented grimly, “‘He died just before the 
rabbit.” 

“T should think so.” 

The woodsman helped Doctor Moal remove his belong- 
ings to the living room and left them by the stair foot. 
Pring had waited their return, tilting on his heels before 
the hearth. In the kitchen, Bruton was busy, and he ap- 
peared now with a steaming pot of coffee in his hands. 

“You need a warm drink,’ he suggested. 

They were glad to get it, and sipped at the scalding 
stuff, feeling it run through their bodies hearteningly. The 
occasional clash of pot or pan in the kitchen, to which 
Bruton had returned, had a reassuringly normal sound. 


“is to look in the 


I don’t suppose any of us 
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When they had drunk the coffee, Coxon 
move the couch now.’ 

So, between them they did so, shifting the he ; 
with difficulty through the narrow doorway into the; 
Doctor Moal and Wardle had occupied togeth 
task done, Pring and the doctor returned to te 
room; but Coxon stayed behind to remove the 
and make some scrutiny of what lay beneath 
marked a tiny smear of red on Wardle’s right han 
he drew the folds of the dead man’s dressing gi 
securely about the still form. 

Rejoining the others, the door closed behi 
asked, ‘‘Didn’t find him laid out that way, did you?! 

Pring replied, ‘“‘ He was on his knees, sprawled actos 
couch, almost like a man praying.’ 

“Like he’d fell?”’ 

“I thought he must have been standing—mu 
pitched forward.” 

“Arms crumpled under him, I suppose.” | 

Pring said, after a moment’s hesitation, “I think 
But Doctor Moal amended this. 

““Not when I first saw him.” 

“How were they?”’ Pring asked. 

“His left hand was down along his side half under 
but his right arm was thrown out along the i 
length, right angles to his body.” 

“You may be right,” Pring assented. ‘‘It wasas 
me. I was disturbed.” 

“Tt’s my profession to observe small things eee 
even under stress,” Doctor Moal explained with asmil 

“Of course, of course,’”’ Pring agreed. 

Coxon thought his tone was surprisingly hearty, + 
haps not wholly sincere. 

He asked his employer directly, ‘‘ How’d you happe i 
come down and find him?” | 

“T got up to fix my door,” Pring explained, withagh \ 
at the doctor. ‘‘The wind was beginning to blow ar} 
rattled. I meant to stick a match or a handkerchief in| 
crack. But when I opened it there was a light downs! 
here. I could see it on the stairs. So I came down to | 
it out—and found him.” € 

Coxon swept his eyes around the room. 

‘Tf he was standing facing the couch, the shot must 
come from the library or the gun room.’ 

“The rifle was in the gun room,” Pring replied. “ 
cleaned it yesterday, didn’t you?” 
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“Tt’s been fired since.’ 

“From the gun room ede Coxon decided ‘thou 
fully. ‘“‘Mr. Wardle couldn’t have seen him in the ( 
there, even if he looked that way.” He considered { 
moment, then addressed Pring. ‘‘Did Mrs. Pring hear 
get up?”’ Pring nodded. 

“Yes, she knows. I made her go back to bed.’ wa 

“You been up to see her?” 

“T forgot about her, really. This thing has upsalilne 

“You better go up to her,’’ Coxon suggested. “ 
dressed and all. I’ll help Doctor Moal move his th 
upstairs. Want I should build the fire in your room?’ 

“T’ll do that,” Pring said. 

Coxon nodded his assent and picked up Doctor Mi 
bag. The three men went upstairs together, and Cc 
saw Pring gently open the door of his own room an‘ 
inside. He went with Doctor Moal to the unused bedr 
in the rear of the house and built a fire in that stove, 
took the water pitcher to the kitchen to fill it and retu 
with fresh water for the physician’s ablutions, 5. 

The woodsman asked no questions, made no rem 
but Doctor Moal said idly, “An extraordinary situat 
Coxon.” 4 

“Yes, it is,” the guide agreed. 

“Six of us here, all pretty intimate friends; and on 
us a murderer.” 

“T don’t see any other way to look at it.” 

“How will you notify the authorities?” 

“T’ll send two of the men out today, if Mr. Pring th 
best. They can make it by tomorrow noon; or ma 
tonight if they travel late. Then if the telephone é 
down from the head of the lake, we can get someon 
here in about four days.” | 

“Tt will be rather ghastly to be penned up here, ur 
the circumstances. No possible transportation out 
there?’”’ | 

‘No, I guess not. They’ll bring in sledges, maybe, 
snowshoes. The lake is all froze solid by now; but the 
rae to two feet of soft snow on it unless a wind blow 
clear 

Doctor Moal poured water into the bowl, and Co 
withdrew. It was his morning task to build fires in € 
room, and he went now to knock on Grace Taber’s di 
She told him to come in, her voice smothered and low; 
when he did so she was invisible beneath a mound of k 
clothes. He built the fire without a word, filled the wé 
pitcher and shut the door behind him, knocking next on 
door of the room occupied by Rotch and Julie, It w 5 
who bade him enter. Rotch seemed still asleep. 
asked in a smothered voice whether it were not cold 

\ (Continued on Page 73) 
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ry of the particular decorative period involved and 
proper adaptation of that period to the work before 
She envied those people who possessed a flair for 
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ow she found that the old Collover mansion was the 
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E vogue of appearing blankly uninterested upon all 
ecasions, although practically universal among the 
.uild of interior decorators, had as yet not atrophied 

ice of Miss Matilda Delafield Munty. Being rela- 
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sets of Collover twins. It was apparent that that proud 
family was as fruitful of lineage as of legend. The Army, 
the church and the farm had drawn recruits from the clan; 
but trade never—at least never until recent years, and 
Matilda was pleased with the whimsey of how deeply and 
unutterably the present bearer of the name was in trade. 

The last occupant of the house had been Buckleigh Coll- 
over. A bachelor, he had lived there alone for sixty-four 
years—sixty-four years of unrelieved seclusion that started 
the very natural local fable that love at an early age had 
rubbed him the wrong way and sent him along the hermit 
road. And when he had died thirty-five years before, his 
estate had been dedicated by his direction to pay the 
taxes on the property and keep it vacant for all time. But 
his dog-in-the-manger intention had been broken when in 
the natural course of commerce the estate had melted 
away but the taxes kept piling up. So it was a mansion 
that had been barred to the public for ninety-nine years 
that eventually came, by purchase, into the hands of 
Frederick Collover. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Collover called for her on the ap- 
pointed Tuesday Miss Munty was amazed to find that 
monumental zero of all interior decorators, Mr. Clyde 
Overly, also included in the party. And as at the very 
beginning of her career Matilda had been first hired and 
then fired by that gorgeous excuse for a gentleman, she 
viewed his presence with no sincere pleasure. 


This Room Must be Paneled With Broad Pine’”’ 


“Killing two birds with one stone,” explained Mr. Coll- 
over in a tone that invited admiration over his remark. 

Mrs. Collover gave an eloquent gurgle to show how 
fresh and keen she thought her husband. 

‘““Haw-haw-haw!’’ 
gushed Mr. Overly, who 
had been reared in River- 
head, Long Island, in his 
truest Bond Street manner. 
“Splendid, splendid!’ 

His fulsomeness could 
leave no doubt in his host’s 
mind that he, Clyde Overly, 
knew genuine wit when he 
heard it. 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Matilda. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ 
sighed Mr. Collover, touch- 
ing his mirth-sprung eyes 
with his handkerchief. 
“What I meant was this: 
I wanted Mr. Overly to give 
me his ideas on the house, 
as well as yourself, so I hit 
upon the plan of both of you 
coming up at the same time. 
As a matter of fact, it was 
Mr. Overly who suggested 
in the first place that I ask 
you into the competition 
to do over the old place. 
Your ears must have 
burned, Miss: Munty, for he 
was most flattering about 
your ability. He was forced 
to admit that you had re- 
ceived a very thorough 
training in his establish- 
ment and that he hated to 
loge you.”’ 

“Why,” said Matilda, 
“that’s very kind of Mr. 
Overly. I doappreciate it.”’ 
To herself she murmured, 
“The dirty dog! What’s he 
got up his sleeve? I sup- 
pose he figured that I’d be 
a weak competitor, since 
old Collover insisted on 
competition for the job. 
And he hated to lose me 
from his studio, did he? 
Good gracious, I wish they 
could have heard him fire 
me! I certainly was green 
when he gave me my first 
job.” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ an- 
nounced Mr. Overly, reset- 
tling his drooping pince- 
nez. “I was sincerely sorry 
to have you leave me, Ma- 
tilda. You were such a 
bright girl.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. Collover in a loud congratu- 
latory voice. “No bad blood. No old quarrels. Nothing 
but good feeling between old employer and old employe. 
That’s the way I like things up at the factory. All working 
together for the general good. Harmony’s the word I 
want—absolute harmony.” 

“Quite a coincidence, Mr. Collover,’”’ said Mr. Overly 
ponderously. “That’s a word I also like to apply to my 
business. But you’ve expressed the idea in a truly mas- 
terly way. And another thing I like is to help along the 
young people. The case of Matilda here, for instance.” 

A painfully gracious smile saved Miss Munty the 
trouble of words. Had she spoken her thoughts, calm in 
the car would have ceased to prevail. 

“The patronizing old crook! Thinks he can get a job 
by talking down to me, does he? Calling me Matilda as 
though I’d been his errand girl! Clyde, you old sweet- 
heart, watch your step! I’m going to get you!” 

The caretaker, recently installed by the new owner, had 
been expecting their arrival, and the windows and doors 
of the great house were open to the May sun and wind; 
and in spite of its bareness of furnishing, the cheer of 
springtime filled the vast rooms almost pleasantly. 
Resolute robins discussed the potentialities of the cherry 
season in the orchard beyond the dining room, and female 
sparrows abused, in quite human fashion, the male mem- 
bers of their breed for the unreasonable delay in finishing 
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the nests. And toward the river shone the broad fields, 
bushed and shaggy now, but which a century before had 
been gold and green with wheat. 

Mr. Clyde Overly bashed out his cigarette, drew a series 
of long preparatory breaths and started improvising. He 

- was of the clan who require no sincere convictions to talk 
convincingly. Words, language and unpremeditated sug- 
gestions flowed out of Mr. Overly in a freshet of eloquence. 
Common sense was shy in his harangues; but then com- 
mon sense is an exact quality, and his art could not brook 
any precise thing. His operations were governed totally 
by inspiration, and when boiled down to an admitted 
definition, inspiration proved to be whatever he chanced 
to recommend. It was an extremely convenient system— 
for Mr. Clyde Overly. 

“Yes,’’ said he, with absolute finality, as he backed up 
to the empty fireplace of the drawing-room, ‘‘there’s no 
question about it. This room must be paneled with broad 
pine. The ceiling must be lowered; we can do it by 
stretching muslin; not higher than seven feet. What you 
want is a quaint effect. Early American, if you catch 
what I mean. Here we’ll have a little butterfly coffee 
table with a brace of ladder-back chairs, and over there 
behind a rare old settee that I hope to lay my hands on””— 
it had clogged his stock room for many seasons— “‘a tavern 
table with the most fetching apron mortal eyes ever lookcd 
at. I can see it all. Charming! Absolutely entrancing! 
Doesn’t that give you the picture clearly, Mrs. Collover?” 

Mr. Collover cut short his wife’s squeak of pleasure. She 
always squeaked when honored by any direct request for 
an opinion. 

“Pine!”’ thundered Frederick Collover. “‘What’s the 
sense of pine? San Domingan mahogany’s much richer. 
That’s the stuff for me. Give me a good red mahogany 
with a piano finish and you can’t beat it.” 

“T don’t know but what you’re right, Mr. Collover. 
On second thought, I must admit the mahogany would be 
far more dignified. By George, you have struck,it!’”? And 
Mr. Overly bowed formally and gratefully to his host, 
evidently vastly impressed by the rare taste which that 
man displayed. 

“That’s the way I like to hear a man talk. This house 
will be a knock-out when we’re through. Mrs. Collover 
will assure you that I’ve got ideas. Won’t you, my dear?” 

“‘Squeak, squeak!” said that lady, practically overcome 
through having her opinion asked twice in one morning. 

“Good enough!” bellowed Mr. Collover. ‘ Where’s 
Miss Munty?” 

“Here,” said Matilda thoughtfully, entering through the 
door from the dining room. 

“Well, it’s all arranged, Miss Munty. Mr. Overly 
agrees with me that the entire ground floor should be 
paneled in good red imported mahogany. Imported, 
mind you! What do you think of that for an idea?”’ And 
the thunderer beamed, expectant of his accustomed ration 
of praise. 

“Why, I think it would be a terrible sacrilege to tear 
down this plaster work, which is really remarkable in 
places. I can’t believe you’d do such a thing. Look at 
those pilaster strips on each side of the chimney breast. 
You wouldn’t—you couldn’t rip those out!” 

“Huh?” asked Mr. Collover, side-stepping quickly 
for fear something was about to nip him on the calf. 
“Pilasters? Oh, I see. Do you think those are good?” 

“T know they are good,” said Matilda quietly. ‘And 
so do you, when you think about it. Your blood will tell 
you they are. I only wish I came from people whose an- 
cestors had lived in the spacious, magnificent way the 
Collovers did. It’s a heritage to envy.” 

“Hm,” answered Mr. Collover with unusual tonal re- 
straint. “So you think they are good, do you? Well, let’s 
go upstairs anyway and have a look around.” 

“Just a second before you go, sir,’”’ said Matilda. ‘There 
are some old linen curtains in the dining room. They’re 
really too ragged to be of the slightest use, but the pattern 
is unusually fine and I want them merely for the pattern. 
Won’t you sell them to me?” 

Business being afoot, the czar regained his normal vigor. 

“Well, well, want to strike a trade, do you? All right, 
miss, I’ll give you a price. What do you think they’re 
worth, Mr. Overly? Got to have a neutral judge in such 
matters.” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” replied the bored Mr. 
Overly, who was instinctively mean. 

“God bless me! As much as that? Would you give me 
two hundred and fifty for them?” 

“Me?” squealed the alarmed Clyde. ‘No; I don’t 
want them. I don’t like that sort of thing. I just meant 
that if anyone liked them they were worth that.” 

“Well, Miss Munty, are they worth that to you?” 

“Why, yes, if that’s your price. Let’s get it done. I'll 
give you a check now.”’ And Matilda stooped to the broad 
sill of the dining-room window to write her check. Blotting 
it, she looked up to discover that the others had gone to the 
stairs. Her soliloquy was in an intense voice. 

“Tf the Almighty loves me that won’t be a crazy gamble. 
And nothing else could leave shadows like those on the old 
plaster—I know it.” 
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And with a final entreating glance at the four large 
rectangular-shaped patches that faintly discolored three of 
the walls, Miss Munty hurried after the others. 

Mr. Collover boomed out a greeting as he tucked her 
check away in his wallet. 

“T suppose, Miss Munty, that for these bedrooms you’d 
be likely to recommend cretonnes or taffetas and stuff like 
that.” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, “light things are essentially 
suitable for bedrooms. You shouldn’t use velvet or bro- 
cades, especially for a house you plan to use only during the 
summer. . Why?’ 

“You win, Overly,” admitted Mr. Collover, tipping his 
hat jauntily to that decorator and turning toward Matilda. 
“Why? I was just testing you out. Mr. Overly made the 
very interesting statement that the basic fault of all women 
decorators was that they could never perform in the grand 
style—couldn’t think beyond glazed chintz and taffeta and 
painted furniture. He seems to be right. Mind you, it’s 
not your fault. It’s just something lacking in your sex. 
Now we men, for instance, like regular big-league art; vel- 
vet curtains with a pile an inch deep, and mahogany walls. 
That’s strong stuff. I guess a woman just naturally can’t 
think that high. Hey, Overly, am I right?”’ 

“T dislike to hurt Matilda’s feelings in any way,” said the 
decorator, examining an old chandelier with great intent- 
ness in order not to have to meet Matilda’s gaze; “but you 
certainly are right. Miss Munty is deucedly clever, but 
along cottage lines, if you know what Imean. A place like 
this requires the royal touch. She doesn’t think the way 
you think—and, of course, the way I think. No woman 
does. Ahem!” 

“No,” said Matilda softly, ‘ 
we have other good points too.” 

“Squeak!”’ exploded Mrs. Collover, and immediately 
rushed to pat her husband’s arm and thus erase her 
dereliction of squeaking at the wrong cue. 

“That’s fine,” announced the host, happy that the mean 
task of telling Miss Munty that she was out of the running 
for his job was complete. ‘‘You’re a good sensible girl, and 
I want you to send me a bill for your time. [I like to treat 
people white.” 

Matilda bit her lip to keep from laughing or erying—she 
couldn’t tell which. 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Collover. I understand 
perfectly how you feel; but you won’t mind, will you, if I 
go right ahead and make out my suggestions and estimates, 
regardless of what you say? I have certain very definite 
ideas for this house and I can’t be happy until I work them 
out. Nothing binding on you, of course.” 

“Frankly, I wouldn’t, Miss Munty. A waste of time, 
I assure you. But it’s up to you. You’re your own boss.” 

Clyde Overly interrupted. 

“Now, as you were saying, Mr. Collover, this bedroom 
will be marvelous. A cardinal’s bed against that wall, 
richly gilded, and a red velvet carpet and luxurious ox- 
blood velvet curtains. And then that suggestion of yours 
to have the walls done in a deep maroon cartridge paper is 
very subtle. It’s all clear asa bell. And by the way, Mr. 
Collover, it’s only fair to tell you, you have an amazing 
taste. It’s not once in a thousand times I’m fortunate 
enough to get a client who works with me, inspires me the 
way you do. It’s a real privilege, I assure you.” 

Matilda, sensing her intrusion at this holocaust of her 
art, wandered away by herself through the huge house. 
There was a simple fineness about it that touched her 
determination. The joy of finding nothing false, nothing 
jerry-built, no sham effects, thrilled her natural inherited 
regard for truth. She passed from room to room, making 
infinite notes of the furnishings which she thought neces- 
sary to enhance the architectural perfections. And she 
made the discovery, new to her, of the very ancient prin- 
ciple that an ideally proportioned room requires only a 
scant amount of embellishment; and a fuller appreciation 
of that discovery gave her a.crystallized idea. 

“Good gracious! I’d never thought of it, but it will cost 
only about a quarter as much to decorate this place as it 
would most houses of its size—that is, to do it properly. 
I bet old Clyde will make a cosmopolitan museum out of it, 
though. He’s hell in a hack when he’s turned loose with a 
rich client who doesn’t know an Egyptian tear bottle from 
a Scandinavian ale tankard. I wish I could do it.” 

During the following fortnight Matilda labored foot and 
mind to put her suggestions for Mr. Collover’s work into a 
definite form which he could grasp and put his signature to, 
and the nearer completion the plans came the more con- 
stantly she smiled. But her smile was tinged with a qual- 
ity other than plain maidenly merriment. 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ Very well,” said 
Matilda, ‘‘I admit that fact, but in this particular case I 
operate as the instrument of the Lord. Clyde, watch your 
step!’’ And the smile extended up to and included her 
eyes, and she snapped her fingers in the face of the bronze 
cat upon her worktable. 

As the rounding up of her ideas for the Collover house 
came well in sight she addressed a letter to the new owner. 
In it she asked him merely to give her an interview before 
he signed the contract for his work; of course, only as a 
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favor to herself and not because he had any obligation 
do so; if he wished, she had not the slightest objection 
the presence of Mr. Overly at their meeting, and she { 
ished with the teaser: “‘No Collover can afford to |p 
what my scheme offers. I believe I’m not unreasonable 
being convinced that no person with Collover blood jn 
veins can disregard the details of the plan I shall propo 
I should sooner entertain the opinion that a Collover Tack 
true sportsmanship.” 

“There,” said Matilda, licking the envelope, “t} 
should be good for an admission ticket to his office—es, 
cially when he took pains to tell me he was no tinhc 
sport.” 

The letter turned the trick for Miss Munty. bie 
days later she received its answer. Mr. Collover was h¢ 
ing his final interview with Mr. Overly the next day and 
would be generous enough to spare her several preci’ 
minutes before he signed his acceptance of Overly’s reco, 
mendations—‘‘And please, Miss Munty, be a al 
Three sharp.” 

At 2:30 the following day Matilda took up her ee 
the hallway around the corner from Frederick Colloye 
offices. Upon occasion she could practice her femini 
right of tardiness, but today she was dealing with men a 
must work by the male creed of promptness. At 2:58 | 
entered the anteroom for her appointment. Mr. Colloy 
was in conference. Would she be seated? For thirty-fi 
minutes she eased her anxiousness with an examination | 
the wall pictures. From them she observed that {| 
founder of the great house of Collover was a robust m| 
with vigorous whiskers. 

A slight bustle at the doorway announced the return | 
Mr. Collover and Mr. Overly from lunch. Mr. Colloye. 
voice boomed ahead of him. 

‘And you say, Overly, that it only took four dite | 
tarragon vinegar to add that flavor to the sauce? It’sha’ 
to believe.’ Seeing Matilda, he kept right on boomir 
“Sorry I had to keep you, Miss Munty, but a big deal ear) 
up while I was out. Tremendous! Couldn’t let it wa! 
Won’t you come into the office?’”’ And he waved her ahe _ 
of him. He seated himself at his desk, went through t) 
necessity of rustling certain unimportant papers there | 
lighted a cigar, cocked it between his lips at a jaunty sk| 
ward angle, and spoke judicially through the smoke of | 

““Now let mesee. Where are we? Except for the form | 
ity of signing the papers, you and IJ have about finish« 
haven’t we, Overly? Yes, yes. I thought so. Buty! 
won’t mind, will you, if I hear Miss Munty for a few mi| 
utes? Of course—well, you understand.” 

“Certainly. Of course. I understand perfectly.” A 
Mr. Overly placed his elbow on the desk and half closed) 
eyes in an effort to display the fact that he knew how W| 
Street men appeared when forced to listen to trivial affa 
of a mere hundred thousand or some such nuisance. 4 
anyone said to him “‘You big men do actually hold t) 
future of the country in the palms of your hands, do 
you?” he would have denied it at once with a slight b} 
thoughtful wave of the hand. 

“Well now, Miss. Munty, let’s get down to brass tacks 
announced Mr. Collover with an air of patient charit | 
“But please remember that time is precious—very | 
cious. I don’t know of anything in the world so precious | 
time. Now take my father, for example. He’d often say | 
me, ‘Fred’—he always called me Fred; we were great pa 
you see—he’d say, ‘Fred.’ And I’dsay, ‘What is it father | 
And then that time the Chicago broker came into t| 
office—that was right after the World’s Fair, yoy undi) 
stand. Yes, you were too young to have gone to the fa 
weren’t you? Too bad you missed it. There was an ‘| 
chestra there that, in my estimation at least—and a lot | 
people tell me I’ve a remarkable ear for music—has ney) 
been equaled. Now let me see. What were we talk 
about? It wasn’t music, was it?” 

“No,” said Matilda, sitting primly in her chair; tty | 
were going to let me give you some of my ideas for restori | 
the old Collover homestead. And at the very start 1 wa 
to tell you this, sir: In that place you possess what is pré 
tically a national asset. There aren’t a dozen houses in t| 
country that can equal it for dignity and real magnificen\’ 
just as there aren’t a dozen names in the land that, histo) 
cally, can command the respect of the Collover name.” 

At this effusion Mr. Overly looked up sharply; but n¢ 
ing the placid content that aureoled the features of 
Collover, he restrained whatever idea he had of speakir| 

Frederick Collover nodded a slow yet appreciative agre 
ment to Miss Munty’s statements of fact, and she a 
tinued: 

“My idea, sir, is essentially very simple. With yo 
help, I should like to restore the place as it was a centu) 
ago. That is not a difficult problem, and moreover itisn 
a very expensive one. But it is preéminently the fitti’ 
thing to do. From the Collovers it came and now back 
the Collovers it goes.” 

Mr. Overly drummed fitfully on the desk with nerv 
fingers and made a brave effort to look unperturbed. 

“Yes,” said Matilda, “there isn’t much to be had of t 
original items which made the house charming, but we ci 
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lome Garage: 


he 5-gallon can or 
j- 30-, or §5-gallon 
eel drum of Mobil- 
| provides an ideal 
ipply of lubricating 


a or ae, 


For Touring: 


The new sealed 1- 
quart can is ideal 
while touring. Carry 
two or three under 
theseat. Nowonsale 
in many states; prices 
35c or 3 for $1.00. 
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“FORD INS. CO.?” 


Life Insurance man reports 
on Ford engine No. 1236200. 


A RECENT letter comes from a 

life insurance man in Pompton 

Plains, N. J. He writes in part: 
“TI have a Ford touring car pur- 
chased in April, 1916, motor number 
1236200. I have always used Mobil- 
oil “E’ in this engine and wish to call 
your attention to the following facts: 


“This car has been driven 45,000 
miles. 

“The valves have never been ground. 

“The bearings have never been ad- 
justed. 

“No piston rings have ever been re- 


placed.” 


Real Life Insurance for Ford en- 
gines consists of the use of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” exclusively. 
The premiums are lower—for “E” 
gives decidedly greater mileage and 
freedom from operating troubles. 
The dividends are higher—as 
plainly shown in the letter which 
has been quoted. 


A 5-gallon can of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil ““E” will introduce you to 
new economy and new smooth- 
ness of operation. : 


Drain off the old oil while the 
engine is warm. Do not use kero- 
sene to cleanse the engine. Some 
of it is sure to remain in the splash 
troughs and thin out the new oil. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Domestic (Main Office) yee ot Louis 
: Boston ochester etroit 
Branches: pre ielphia Dallas 


For the differential of your Ford 
car use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” 
or Mobilubricant as specified by 
the Chart of Recommendations. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s 
Chart specifies the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil for every make and 
model of car. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Eis the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, 
send for our booklet, ‘Correct 
Lubrication.” 


Fair Retail Price 
—30c A Quart from Bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for less than 
30c, he does not make his fair, 
reasonable profit. Lower prices 
often accompany substitution of 
low-quality oil for genuine Gar- 


goyle Mobiloil. 


Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada, the Southwest and the 
Far West. 


We advise keeping a supply of 
Mobiloil “‘E”’ in your home garage. 
By purchasing in 5-gallon sealed 
cans or 1§- or 30-gallon drums with 
faucet, you can replenish your oil 
supply as required and be sure that 
your engine is correctly lubricated. 
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ANY aspire to the dancer’s career. They come 
| V/ to the producers and the professional schools in 
New York at the rate of a thousand a month. 
Some begin training only to abandon it later when it 
proves too severe. Of those who remain for a year, many 
are called into temporary usefulness and then fall by the 
way— or linger in the chorus. Thousands attain what may 
be called an average success. Only the few follow the ardu- 
ous furrow across the plain and up the heights to artistic 
achievement, acclamation and high financial returns. 

The making of a dancer—her training and career? A 
dancer is not made in a day, and the experience can’t be 
described in a minute. But follow along, and you may find 
that there is something in the subject to surprise you. 
When next you see the principal dancer in a revue or the 
second-part girl in musical comedy step out from the flat, 
stale work of the chorus to insert a three or four minute 
bit of excellence; when you watch a sure-fire dance act of 
thirty minutes’ duration in vaudeville; or again, when you 
see a delectable ballet dancer on the toe for two or three 
minutes giving life to some poet’s dream of a dying swan, 
you may be reminded of what, in the way of preparation 
and training, is back of this dancing business. 

Formerly dancers were apt to acquire their training in 
rather haphazard fashion. But nowadays they generally 
go to some one of the professional schools, of which there 
are nearly a hundred in New York alone. Outside the pro- 
fession few are aware of the details and routine of the 
training. Consequently it may be necessary to say that 
there is nothing bizarre or freakish in what I describe—it is 
the usual procedure for the girl—and substantially the 
same for the boy —who is to be a real dancer. 

Say that our heroine is a girl of fifteen or sixteen. She 
should not be morc than that when she begins to prepare 
herself for what is known as general stage dancing. The 
first essential is to determine whether she has a sufficient 
sense of rhythm. This will be done by having her execute 
several movements and attitudes to the rhythm of a waltz 
and in imitation of the instructor. The answer as regards 
her rhythmic sense can be given in ten minutes. If she has 
it she will execute the movements with grace and ease, 
though she has had no previous training. If at this brief 
trial she is awkward to any notable degree, she has little 
reason to hope for success on the stage. 

In addition to a deeply imbued sense of rhythm she 
should. have received other and no inconsiderable gifts 
from Nature—beautiful features, loveliness of form, ap- 
pealing manners, an iron constitution, especially a sound 
heart. Shortcomings as to sheer beauty may be offset by 
her personality, but two things she cannot get along with- 
out—love for the work and ambition, which manifests 
itself in stamina, pluck and perseverance, and goads her 
on to excellenco through a severe physical routine. This 
routine is not for a day or a year, but for as long as she 
hopes to improve or to hold what she has gained. It be- 
comes more severe as she advances in training, and still 
more exacting as she gains a place and a name. 

For her first lesson—a relative or guardian is paying 
five to ten dollars an hour for the instruction—the dancer- 
to-be dons practice clothes, such as will constitute her 
working regalia throughout her professional career— 
dancing shoes, very short bloomers and a loose-belted 
blouse. Practice clothes must allow for complete freedom 
of movement and enable the instructor to observe move- 
ments of the feet, ankles and knees. 


The Ubiquitous Horizontal Bar 


HE studio in which she works—she may be in a class of 

ten or twenty at the beginning—is a room some thirty 
or forty by twenty-five feet in dimensions. The long side of 
the room is a mirrored surface extending from the floor to 
a height of some seven or eight feet. She observes her own 
movements in this mirror, which is there for another pur- 
pose also—so that the instructor, when standing in front 
of the pupil or class and facing the mirror, can see whether 
his movements and steps are imitated exactly. 

Along the wall, usually in front of the mirror, is the bar. 
This is a horizontal pole, waist-high from the floor and 
some six or eight inches away from the mirror. Ten ora 
dozen girls may work at the bar at the same time. 

At this bar all the dancer’s initial training will be done. 
In fact, as long as she is a dancer a bar will be among the 
necessities of her life. She should have one for use at home. 
There will undoubtedly be one in the theater where she 
works. When she travels professionally she may carry 
among her properties a portable bar that can be put up in 
a hotel room or the theater by means of chains, stanchions 
and bolts. In an emergency, however, she can use a door 
knob, table edge or the back of a chair in lieu of a bar. 

To the dancer the bar serves much the same function as 
the compass to the navigator; it may even be said to be as 
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important as the bow to the violinist. Without it she 
would be lost in her efforts to acquire the pure balance 
which is the basis of her art; she could not begin to master 
the technic. At the start she must depend upon it to main- 
tain her balance while she is acquiring the necessary 
strength to execute certain difficult positions and exercises 
without support. As a trained dancer she will still use the 
bar as a compass, as a guide in attaining the strictest 
precision. In a word, limberness and balance are first culti- 
vated at the bar. Later they must be maintained by con- 
stant reference to the same apparatus. 

During the first month the dancer works one hour a day, 
five days a week, and always under supervision for the sake 
of accuracy. Her sole concern is to master the five funda- 
mental positions of the feet and arms. During the second 
month she will do the same work without supervision for 
at least an hour a day in addition to the lesson. 

These five positions are made into exercises which are 
performed with the aid of the bar at first, to music—every 
move the dancer makes in the school is timed to accom- 
paniment by the piano—and at the speed of a ticking 
clock. After a half hour’s work at the bar, the same work 
is always repeated on the floor, this being vital to per- 
fecting the balance of the dancer. 


The Five Fundamental Positions 


NYONE who is to follow the dancer’s progress must 
know exactly what these positions are, why they are 
difficult to execute, and what they are like when made into 
exercises. I give them here, the five fundamental positions 
of the feet and arms, for what is known as general stage 
dancing: 

1. Heels together, toes out, both feet in a straight line point- 
ing ‘‘east and west.’’ Arms at side, slightly to the front, relaxed, 
palms in. 

2. Feet in the first position, but with the heels twelve inches 
apart. Right arm extended to the extreme right, the left arm 
being just to the front of the body. 

3. Left heel drawn to the center of the right foot, the toes 
pointing ‘‘east and west.’”’ Arms extended in front, elbows 
crooked, fingers relaxed. 

4. Feet in the third position, but the left heel is twelve inches 
in front of the right foot. Arms extended and raised in front so 
that the thumbs are on a level with the eyes. 

5. Left foot in front of the right, feet close together, the right 
toe at the left heel and the left toe at the right heel. Arms ex- 
tended over the head in a cldsed position, the ‘fingers just 
touching. 


Taking her place at the bar, grasping it with the left 
hand, with her feet in first position, the dancer changes the 
position of either toe to the front, side and back. In the 
same way the other positions are converted into move- 
ments of which, in all, there are several hundred, differing 
jn purpose and degree of difficulty. 

It will readily be observed that the fifth position for the 
feet is by far the most difficult. And, for instance, with the 
feet in this position the pupil must rise on the toes and 
bend the knees. Almost an impossibility at first, even with 
the aid of the bar, it comes to be easy as she acquires 
strength, flexibility and balance. 

Further to illustrate how the five positions are made into 
movements and the object of such work—with one foot 
on the floor in frst or fifth position, the pupil strikes against 
the back and front of the calf of the leg on which she is 
standing with the heel of the other foot. This oft-repeated 
exercise, done slowly at first, but finally with lightning 
speed, develops the muscular control that prepares for the 
beats or twinkling of the legs which the accomplished 
dancer achieves when leaping. It may also be observed 
here that the number of beats a dancer is capable of—in 
actual dancing beats are a matter of twinkling the legs so 
that either calf strikes the other, front and back—partly 
determines the elevation or height of the dancer’s leap. 
The beats give an ascending force to the upward spring. 

Now, in essence, the making of a dancer is the story of a 
peculiar and painstaking alchemy. Imagine a beautiful 
vase, entrancing in form, of slender, delicate outlines—but 
constructed of vanadium steel. Somehow this vase must 
lose its rigidity and become fluent, elastic, as pliable as a 
willow wand, while maintaining, increasing its strength. 
The phase of the dancer’s training to which we come now 
is comparable to such a process. In the beginning the 
dancer is a vase of steel as compared with the flexibility of 
her form six or seven months hence—when, as the profes- 
sional phrase has it, she has been stretched. 

The stretching begins during the second month. The 
object is to lengthen the muscles of the calf and thigh by 
several inches to prepare for the splits, high kick, side 
kick, back kick, and various other extreme positions of 
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“on the previous occasion. 


limbs and body required in various types of America| 
dancing as well as in toe or ballet dancing. 3 
For stretching, the dancer takes her position fig 
against the bar, grasping it with both hands. Raisin| 
the left foot so that the instep rests upon the bar, she e 
tends it as far to the left as possible without great straj_ 
or noticeable hurt The matter requires careful superyisig 
and discretion, for there is a point in this first stretchin 
that it is perilous to pass. Ultimately either leg is to }j 
along the bar, forming an almost perfect right angle wit 
the leg that carries the weight, but on the first occasion th 
position cannot beapproximated. If thefootis forced alon 
the bar as much as two inches beyond the safety poin)| 
the muscles may be strained, laming the pupil, making he 
sore with a stiffness that may last for a week or more. Th 
effect of too radical stretching at first might be compare’ 
with what happens when a man unaccustomed to the exe), 
cise rides a horse with a hard trot fifteen or twenty mil 
his first day out; only the dancer’s strain might last long; 
and be moresevere. Andatthe best the dancer at thiss} 
must encounter some considerable soreness, which disay 
pears as the exercises and stretching go on day after day, 
And now, grasping the bar with both hands, with he 
foot on the bar and the leg fully extended, the dang 
bends to the left until her head touches the left knei| 
Then, keeping the left knee straight, she bends the righ 
knee and swings to the right until her head comes as nea 
as possible to the floor. Not at first, but ultimately, he 
head will almost if not quite touch the floor. | 
In addition to continuous work at these and numero. 
other stretching exercises, the dancer must be stretche 
more or less forcibly by the instructor. In one phase of th 
process the dancer stands facing the instructor, her bac’ 
to the bar, grasping it with both hands. She kicks upwar| 
as high as she can so that the instructor can gauge th 
present condition of the muscles. If she succeeds in kickin 
as high as her waist, he then, with his hand under the hee 
raises the leg three or four, possibly six inches higher. Th 
following day he raises the leg an inch or two farther tha 
In the same way the leg — 
stretched to the side. Eventually the muscles must | 
stretched to such a degree that when the leg is raised i 
front it goes straight up, turning in the socket without di 
placing the hip. When raised at the side it must go straigl 


up until the leg passes just back of the shoulder. 

Further stretching is necessary with the pupil facing tl 
bar. As she bends backward from the waist, the leg | 
raised by the instructor as far as she can stand it. Gra 
ually it is forced higher and higher until finally the heel i| 
the average case almost touches the chin. In the dees 
tional case the heel may even pass the chin by a conside 
able margin so that the dancer is an overlapping hoop. 

Forcible stretching of this kind is done in each directic| 
but once each day. It must never be carried beyond tl! 
degree for which the pupil has been prepared by previot| 
stretching—not beyond the point where it just begins {/ 
hurt. The pupil herself is taught to give the signal whe) 
the stretching shall stop, the signal being a slight bend : 
the knee that is supporting her weight. 


The First Step Dancing 


! 
| 
T THE end of six months, having mastered the fi 
positions, and being limbered and _ stretched, i 
dancer is ready for complicated steps and combi iol 
ofsteps. Gradually, of course, she has already been orl 
ing into steps and movements by exercises based on #]| 
five positions and done to music. But now she begins st¢ 
dancing in earnest. | 
This type of work is characterized by four taps or bea) 
made with the heel, toe, ball and flat of the foot. There a 
some four or five hundred possible combinations of o. | 
At the start the step is analyzed for the pupil. She the| 
does it to a slow count, and gradually it is speeded up unt) 
she can get in three taps—the triple beat—to each beat: 
the music. The first buck-and-wing dance she learns ma} 
consist of sixteen steps. Having learned each ste 
rately by following the analysis and example 0} 
teacher, mastering the complete dance is simply a m 
of memorizing and executing the steps in combinati 
sequence. She will probably be a month in learnin 
routine or sequence of steps of the first buck dance. ] 
will come the waltz clog, which can be mastered in 
three weeks, as the steps are now easy; and followi 
the song and dance, a combination of ballet mov 
and the schottish, and then various jigs and reels. 
a year from the time when she first took her place < 
bar she is ready for the producer, not as a finished da: 
but as a member of the chorus. i 
Receiving forty or fifty dollars a week in the cho 
will continue training. In preparation for musical- 
\ (Continued on Page 38) 
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Post Toasties Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 
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POST TOASTIES STAY CRISP IN CREAM 


Madam, we know as you do that the proof of 

corn flake superiority is in the eating. That’s 

why we urge this convincing crispness test. 
We make Post Toasties from the hearts of 

selected white corn. We flake them double-thick 

| and toast them golden crisp. And this crispness 

- Jasts even in milk or cream. That’s why millions 

prefer Post Toasties. 

Send the coupon now to Battle Creek for a 
free test package of Post Toasties, or buy a reg- 
ular family size at your grocer’s, to test these 
double-thick corn flakes for flavor and for crisp- 

ness. You will note that even the last spoon- 
ful of Post Toasties at the very bottom of the 
bowl remains crisp and firm—is fairly packed 
with the crisp goodness of the corn. 

Be sure to ask for Post Toasties by name. 
That insures getting the genuine double-thick 
corn flakes that stay crisp in milk or cream. 


| POs bUM: CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of: Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please send me your Free Test Pack- 
age of Post Toasties the Double-Thick 
improved corn flakes that stay crisp ‘ 
in milk or cream. i 


Name__ 
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; Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, Ont. 
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work she will learn a variety of waltz, a 
combination of modern waltzing with fig- 
ures from the ballet and schottish, and 
work especially at graceful or perhaps ex- 
travagant use of the arms and body in 
rhythmic bending and swaying. For acro- 
batic work—some of which is now expected 
of dancers in the chorus and still more of 
those in vaudeville—she must master splits, 
crawling splits, cartwheels and limbers. 
In view of the previous preparation she 
will do all but the last in a comparatively 
short time. But limbers will occupy her 
attention for months and she may never 
get it. This is a sheer acrobatic stunt, 
which in dancing must be timed with music 
and must be tossed off in a light, easy, 
nonchalant way or not done at all. 

Suppose you’re learning the limbers. 
The first move is to stand on your hands. 
Now let the body fall gradually backward 
until the right foot touches the floor, while 
the left is in the air. You won’t get this far 
unless you’ve been stretched and limbered 
and have worked for balance at the bar, 
and that for months. Then let the left foot 
down until it touches the floor, so that heels 
and hands are almost together, the body 
forming a hoop. Now bring the head up 
and take an erect position. That is a slow 
moving picture of the limbers—rather, of 
one limber. It is done at first with the in- 
structor’s support, and slowly, then more 
and more rapidly, until finally it is exe- 
cuted with speed giving the effect of a 
rapidly spinning pin wheel. 


Russian Ballet Work 


The dancer may also be studying ad- 
vanced character, interpretive and panto- 
mime work. She who was a steel vase at 
the beginning will now do a thing like this— 
clad in a leopard skin, equipped with bow 
and arrow, she will balance airily on the 
balls of the feet, then lean back—down, 
do-vn, down until her head is almost level 
with the hollow of the knees. In this posi- 
tion she will aim, say, at the fleeing deer or 
some forest barbarian, and shoot to kill. 
Then, with a turn that shows she is as flex- 
ible as a silken scarf, and with no incidental 
step to aid the turn, she will be off lightly in 
the direction whither the arrow sped—in 
perfect time, with superb grace. It is sim- 
ply not easy. 

Meanwhile, the hours she works have in- 
creased vastly. After the first six months 
she began working two or three hours apart 
from the lesson. She is now working four 
apart from the lesson and her stage appear- 
ances. That may not seem excessive for an 
ambitious artist, but dancing differs greatly 
from ordinary physical exertion, and this 
point will have fuller consideration pres- 
ently. 

The fully equipped stage dancer of today 
must not only be able to do acrobatic floor 
work; she must also work in the air. That 
means ballet dancing, toe work—leaping, 
spinning, pirouettes and traveling pirou- 
ettes, and the use of the ballet forms in in- 
terpretation. In ballet work she may spend 
years and as much time as she has patience 
and physical endurance for, but she cannot 
hope to achieve the highest distinction in it 
unless she began at the age of nine or ten. 

A word regarding the training and tech- 
nic for the ballet. It is a recognized fact 
that the artistic excellence of the Russian 
ballet is due to the prolonged training and 
the system of state support that was main- 
tained in Russia more than a century. The 
Imperial School of Dancing was connected 
with the great theaters of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. The boy or girl who met the 
stringent requirements as to health, intelli- 
gence, beauty of form and natural grace, 
entered at the age of nine or ten, receiving 
education in music, languages and other 
subjects as well as dance training. During 
the eight years spent at the school, four 
hours a day were given to dancing. Still in 
school, the children sometimes appeared in 
ballets d’enfants or in crowds at the opera. 
Their careers as members of the corps de 
ballet did not actually begin until the age 
of seventeen, after which the most proficient 
rose gradually through the various ranks of 
coryphée, seconde sujet, premiére sujet 
premiére danseuse, or ballerina or ballerina 
assoluta. 

The training for general stage dancing, 
concerning which I have already given de- 
tails, is to some extent based on European 
methods of developing ballet dancers, but 
the type of work and the technic are funda- 
mentally different, as I shall indicate. 
Many American children ranging from nine 
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to twelve years of age—they will not make 
their debuts until the age of sixteen—are 
now working in the training schools of 
New York. 

Sketchily, the training for ballet dancing, 
when undertaken in the thorough European 
manner, may be indicated as follows: In 
the first place the pupil must be limbered 
and stretched substantially in the manner 
I have shown in connection with the usual 
preparation for general stage dancing. The 
first year’s work will consist of mastering 
the five fundamental positions of the feet 
and arms, which differ somewhat from 
those previously given and which are 
easier in one sense, more difficult in another 
as they place greater emphasis upon ele- 
gance of carriage and gracefulness of atti- 
tude. During this first year the pupil will 
work exclusively at the bar, not going to 
the center floor at all, and she will not be 
asked to rise on the toe. 

During the second year all the work done 
at the bar will be repeated on the floor, and 
the pupil will begin practicing the various 
arabesques and other difficult postures. At 
the end of the second year she will return 
to the bar for six months and do on the toe 
the work that has preceded, since she h 
now acquired the necessary strength in the 
knee and instep for the strain of this posi- 
tion. However, she may be months or some 


years in acquiring a perfect point, which is’ 


a matter of maintaining the arch and the 
shin in a perfectly straight line when on the 
toe. During the latter part of the third 
year she will do on the floor and on the toe 
the same work that she has just completed 
at the bar, and she will now begin to show 
facility in executing the nine standard 
ballet movements—slides, twists, turns, 
leaps, beats, and so on, along with the 
pirouettes and traveling pirouettes. Forthe 
next few years she will be perfecting her- 
self in all this work, acquiring the necessary 
muscular development for its proper execu- 
tion, studying expression and learning to 
feel beauty of line and the art of conveying 
moods. 

Even so, if she is to attain distinction she 
will have to have years of professional ex- 
perience, of life, beauty and art, before her 
technic can merge into inspiring expressive- 
ness. In passing, it may be observed that 
the greatest ballet dancers have almost 
without exception begun at the age of nine 
or ten, and their work has not actually 
flowered into its greatest distinction and 
recognition until they were somewhere in 
the thirties. 

Recently I asked Michel Fokine why it 
was that in Russia the training for ballet 
work moved so slowly. His laughing an- 
swer was: “‘In the main it was because there 
seemed to be no hurry and there was none. 
Here in America it seems that we must do 
in three years what in Russia required 
seven or eight. One may become a pre- 
sentable ballet dancer in two or three years, 
but it is longer than that before one sin- 
cerely, truthfully thinks in terms of line 
and feels the beauty of line.” 


Spanish Dancing 


Again, the American girl who takes up 
Spanish dancing finds herself engaged in a 
study that may last as long as her career— 
if she seeks to excel in this art rather than 
merely to indicate its superficial character- 
istics. Why this is so requires a word of ex- 
planation as to the true characteristics of 
Spanish dancing. 

Spanish dancing may be grouped into 
two types—the flamenco, or gypsy dan- 
cing, and the classic, which is without gypsy 
influence. The former is signalized by ser- 
pentine movements of the body and the 
free play of the arms, by snapping fingers 
and dry-sounding foot taps. Hips, shoul- 
ders and chest must work in unison and also 
separately. There are violent contrasts— 
a series of soft feline steps followed by a 
clatter of heels as sharp as rifle firing, with 
an almost inimitable staccato. Further- 
more, flamenco dancing is of the earth, true 


to Nature and the fiery temperament. To 


a considerable degree it depends for in- 
spiration upon a sympathetic and partici- 
pating audience. Rhythmic clapping and 
cries of ‘“Ole!”’ or “Ole anda chico!”’— 
meaning, when freely translated into Amer- 
ican, “Atta kid!” “Hitit up!” “Step on 
it!” or “Bravo!’”—accompany this dan- 
cing in the Spanish café or small theater of 
the people. For that reason it may be said 
that true gypsy dancing is almost never to 
be seen in this country unless you go with 
the gypsy to the out-of-the-way place, 
such as somewhere along the New York 
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waterfront where there will be an audience 
of appreciative dock hands, longshoremen, 
stevedores—of Spanish blood. The dan- 
cing, with its twists, bends, sternness of 
mien, to have the true flavor must be of 
an orgiastic nature, so intense that inter- 
nally the dancer suffers a kind of agony. — 

Spanish dancing of the classic order is 
accompanied by the castanets, and is also 
preéminently racial, involving the use of 
the head, arms, body and heels in keeping 
with an exciting rhythm and inner fire. To 
be Spanish it must have the inner fire as 
well as the short, insolent skirt, and all the 
tricks of swaying the hips, flashing the eyes 
and arching the back. 

Thus when the dancer who is not of the 
blood undertakes the Spanish art she finds 
herself in work that has more than tech- 
nical difficulties—she must play the sedu- 
lous ape to the Spanish temperament. If 
she is an American girl her footwork will be 
first rate at the start, but her utterance 
with the heels will for long be unintelligible 
to the Spanish ear—until she has acquired 
the tantalizing staccato. She will be long 
in mastering the Oriental-Spanish rippling 
movement of the arms, and she finds a new 
and exacting vocation in making head, 
arms, body, heels and castanets all dance 
together. 


A Demon for Work 


After a fashion one may learn to play the 
castanets in a couple of months, practicing 
three hours a day. These little instruments 
are played by taps of three fingers of the 
left hand and by a beat with the middle 
finger of the right. Resonance requires 
that the tapping be done with the finger 
nails. It is always a matter of concern with 
the Spanish dancer that the nails shall not 
be broken, neither too long nor too short, 
lest the true tonal quality be lost. Properly 
handled, the castanets can ring, sing, talk, 
rattle, chirp, click and purr, and—except 
as one began playing them for amusement 
early in childhood, as do the dancers of 
Spain—years may be spent in their mas- 
tery. The unskilled dancer betrays herself 
when the castanets cease to accompany her 
as she makes those improbable back turns, 
with the head sweeping backward toward 
the floor, but in the hands of the skilled 
they are played from the fingers with the 
wrists relaxed at all times, and so never 
cease chattering. 

Probably nothing that I have said indi- 
cates the real stress of the physical ordeal 
with which the dancer may tax herself if she 
is exceptionally ambitious. As already sug- 
gested, the hours she works in the course of 
a day may not seem momentous, but re- 
member that the trained dancer can work 
herself to the point of exhaustion in twenty 
minutes. She has acquired muscular con- 
trol that enables her to do more work in 
that brief period than she could have done 
in five hours as a beginner. In step dancing 
her feet move faster than those of the 
runner in the hundred-yard dash; and a 
dance of three or four minutes, even in this 
comparatively light form of work, may re- 
quire the expenditure of physical energy 
equivalent to that necessary for a run of 
two miles. 

Suppose she is an interpretive artist 
who has reached the point where she can 
punish herself with work. Some day she 
may miscalculate. Up early, as there was 
no theater the night before, she is in prac- 
tice clothes and working by nine o’clock, 
preparing new work. As the new program 
is to be stiff, with many numbers, she will 
do, as a matter of course, two or three 
times as much work in preparing it as the 
program calls for on the stage. She may 
work five, six, seven hours. And today, as 
I say, she miscalculates, and drops to the 
floor—all in a heap—exhausted—done in— 
but not finished. The collapse is simply a 
sign that ambition may carry her to suc- 
cess if she is not already high in public 
esteem. A massage, an alcohol bath, eight 
hours’ sleep—and tomorrow finds her dan- 
cing again. 

At the moment, of course, I am speaking 
of the extreme case—of the dancer who 
may be destined to be the consummate 
artist, who has learned that the body can 
sing and laugh and brood, who has the 
artist’s feeling for beauty of line, who feels 
as a momentous matter a difference of two 
inches in the position of legs or arms, who 
works in the plastique as the sculptor in his 
clay, who drives herself relentlessly toward 
some ideal of gay or tragic expression. But 
I might also have been speaking of the 
dancer in big-time vaudeville. 


It is three o’clock in the afternoop 
about nine o’clock in the evening aR 
big-time vaudeville house—in Your 7; 
U.S. A. This is the hour when such 
line dance act as the Sailor and the 
Cat comes on. It is to run for thir 
forty minutes. In thirty secon 
team—man and girl—have the house, 
their high-tension work, introducing fiy 
six varieties of dancing, including gt 
uous acrobatics for the man, difficult te 
work for the girl. Ra 
The act is over. Loud applause, 7, 
dancers retire and catch their breath. M, 
applause. They return and maybe log 
as fresh as when they began. Again the 
and applause and final return. The 
and excitement over, the dancers, on 
way to their dressing rooms, let down- 
pant—visibly, audibly. Their cheeks 
shrunken; in their faces deep lines 
running upward from the mouth, 
hausted, dripping with perspiration 
drop into chairs or at full length b 
ginning to remove make-up and 
street clothes. 
And this little glimpse backsta 
in the least exaggerated if the audi 
enthusiastic and the dancers happ 
be feeling right and the orchestra 
spiring. Under these circumstai 
would not be astonishing if the girl 
pound in weight and the man two po 
to be regained in the next twelve 
mainly by drinking quantities of 
water, milk, F 
And now that she has arrived—it is 
years, possibly ten, since she began 1 
ing—the dancer cannot stop work } 
single day. Every day, at least for a 
of twenty minutes at the bar, she 
exercise and stretch, and then she must 1) 
peat the same work on the floor for th 
same period of time. ope th. 
kind of work she would immediately begi_ 
to stiffen up. Omitting it for one day mear | 
that she will be noticeably stiff the folloy 
ing day. If she stopped work for a week | 
time she would be so sadly out of conditio| 
that at least a week or ten days of consister | 
and severe training would be ne ry t 
bring her back to the point at which sh 
was when she stopped. a 
In addition to this comparatively ligt | 
conditioning work she must dance an 
where from one to four hours a day. ai) 
is working merely to keep in condition th 
actual time spent in dancing may not | 
more than one hour a day. If she is wor!| 
ing to improve or to master new 60 | 
tions she may work four hours—in tw) 
periods—morning and afternoon. It sh 
be remembered that two hours of wi 
the dancer is considerably more than | 
little, and no great amount of time ca 
ordinarily be taken out for rest or breathin| 
spells—because, as soon as work ceases, th | 
muscles begin to tighten, and once they al’ 
cold the dancer must again go to the bz 
for limbering and stretching. 


a7 
or: 


L 
In Constant Training 


When appearing regularly in the theatt | 
the dancer’s routine is severely regulate| 
in certain details not as yet mentione(| 
Having been in the theater the night bt 
fore, she must sleep eight or nine hour) 
breakfasting at ten o’clock. Breakfast wi) 
consist of fruit, cereal and coffee—but n} 
cereal if she is in danger of overweight, an| 
in that case, too, the coffee will be blacl| 
There will be a comparatively light workin 
period in the morning, and this may bt) 
followed by horseback riding or tenni 
some recreation in the open air of a kin 
to develop the wind. If there is a matiné 
she must go without luncheon and arriv 
at the theater in time to dress, make up an 
get in some ten or fifteen minutes of lim 
bering up before she appears. Whenevé) 
you see a dancer work on the stage—eve 
if she does only one high kick—you can b 
sure that the work was preceded by limbe!, 
ing up—stretching, kicking, bending, t 
ing, leaping. Dancing with unlimbere 
muscles means not only a lack of su 
ness, it may mean strained muscles 0 
dons. In the case of toe work, dan 
a cold foot might even result in 
blood vessels. é 

It should be observed, however, | 
everything in the dancer’s routine is sul 
to variation in the individual case. — 
are Russian ballet dancers, for ins 
who work most strenuously when pre 
a program, but on days when they appea 
in public they may spend the prece 
twelve hours in bed, doing no exer 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Watch This 


Column 


BABY PEGGY 


‘*The love of praise, howe’er concealed 
by art, 
Reigns' more or less, and glows in 
every heart.”’ 
—YOUNG (1684) 


Do you remember Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s popular novel, 
“*Editha’s Burglar,’’ and Augustus 
Thomas’ stage success, ‘‘ The Burglar’’? 
Well, Universal’s new picture, ‘‘The 
Family Secret,’’is adapted from both of 
these with distinctly gratifying result. 
It stars BABY PEGGY, and includes 
such pleasing players as GLADYS 
HULETTE, EDWARD EARLE, 
FRANK CURRIER, CESARE GRA- 
VINA and MARTHA MATTOX. 
One of the stirring scenes is where the 
baby wakes at night and finds a burglar 
in the house. She visits with him and 
finds that he is her own father. Surprise 
follows surprise. The whole family will 
enjoy this picture. Watch for it and 
take them. 


I wonder if you would like 
to see more of the old classics on 
the screen. My question is prompted 
by the great success of ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.’’ I was warned in 
advance that only a small percentage of 
the people were familiar with classics 
and that only modern plays would suc- 
ceed. Yet ‘‘The Hunchback’ has been 
our greatest success. The wise prophets 
fell down. What are your views? 


VIRGINIA VALLI, 


ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES, 
and WALLACE BEERY have made a 
fine picture of ‘‘The Signal Tower.’’ It 
is most romantic, picturesque, intensely 
dramatic and has several extraordinary 
scenic effects, particularly the railroad 
wreck and the fight in the tower. Find 
out when this picture will be shown at 
your favorite theatre. 


Also watch for the Cham- 


pion JACK DEMPSEY “‘Fight 
and Win’’ pictures. They will delight 
you in every respect. They are virile, 
clean, exciting and full of good acting. 
The champion is good. See for your- 
selves. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
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THE PRYDES NEVER SELL 


perhaps due to their ingrowing interests that 
Uncle Lute and Aunt Amity both looked 
older than their age, which was around sixty. 

Miss Amity’s raiment made one of the per- 
ennial topics of the community, which half 
laughed and half pitied, yet took a certain 
pride in those weirdly old-time garments. 

Uncle Lute also was a monument, a 
gentle and futile relic of his family’s past 
estate. He seemed strangely untouched by, 
almost unaware of, his fallen fortunes. Once 
he had studied law, but had never practiced 
it. He puttered around his rosebushes and 
flower garden—a becoming hobby for a 
gentleman—but it never occurred to him to 
plant a vegetable or paint the barn or mow 
the lawn. 

A courteous and amiable old soul, Uncle 
Lute was wont to turn peevish when his 
niece did such unladylike things as publicly 
wash the windows or scrub the porches in 
plain view of the highway. Jennifer would 
retort it was better to do these things one- 
self than to live in a pigsty. Now and then 
she let her temper out with a bang—and 
did the work of about three servants. She 
had raised a vegetable garden for several 
seasons, and she kept chickens, and a cow 
which she milked herself. Indoors she 
cooked and swept and ironed, and did all 
these things pretty well. 

A strange branch, indeed, from the proud 
root of the Prydes. 

The old people ate the meals with relish 
and enjoyed such comforts as she brought 
about. They never seemed to think that 
some day might come a definite crash. 
There was no revenue from the property; 
their income had dwindled toa pittance; the 
place was mortgaged to the last blade of 
grass and the last shingle; but even this 
seemed not to worry them. MHadn’t ar- 
rangements always been made? 

There had been opportunities to sell 
Pryde Hall, to sell off parcels of the land. 
Too, there had been offers to buy this or 
that out of the Pryde treasury of heir- 
looms—a piece of old mahogany, of early 
needle-point, a bit of fragile china. The 
Pryde cupboards were stocked with china 
and silver that had not been used for years. 
The linen shelves were piled with yellowed 
pieces that had forgotten what light looks 
like. 

But the Prydes never sell. 

The second day after the Pendletons’ 
dinner party, the day following that turbu- 
lent housecleaning, Jennifer was still rest- 
less. The sun was out and she thought of 
attacking the lawn; but she found the 
grass still wet, like a green sponge. She 
decided to walk the two miles into the vil- 
lage, although she had no pressing errand. 
Walking past the Wingate place, she was 
glad the house sat far back in a clump of 
trees, remote from the roadway. But there 
is a cottage on the Wingate grounds near 
the entrance, and as Jennifer drew near she 
saw a group of men on the porch of the 
cottage. 

They were viewing a horse which a groom 
was putting through its paces. Jennifer 
had heard all about the fine stock Meservey 
was assembling; not only her neighbor- 
hood but the whole country was hearing 
about this aggregation of racing material. 
She had hoped some day to visit the big 
new stables. By inheritance and her own 
nature she loved horses. And this shining 


black creature, curvetting and pirouetting, © 


was a beauty—oh, what a beauty! 

Suddenly she withdrew her gaze, held it 
straight ahead. She had recognized one of 
the men on the porch. She approached, 
passed abreast and walked on by without 
slowing or quickening her pace. She held 
her head very erect, she held herself like a 
queen. Later she fought a battle with 
herself not to go a mile out of her way 
rather than pass that spot again. But when 
she passed it no one was visible around the 
cottage. 

The next day an unexpected and even 
more hateful thing occurred. Uncle Lute 
went into town, and when he returned he 
came riding in Meservey’s car, and with 
him was Meservey himself. 

Jennifer had been out working on the 
lawn at last. Pryde Hall sits far back from 
the highroad and the grounds slope widely 
either side of the house. She had made but 
slight headway after two hours of hard 
work with the heavy lawn mower. She was 
hot and tired, and coming to the downmost 
stretch where the high hedge screened her 
from the road she had flung herself on the 
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sward and lay at full length on the soft new 
grass.: 

Her stressful activity had driven off some 
of her moodiness; as she lay fatigued she 
had all but ceased thinking at all. She was 
lazily conscious of the sunshine and warm 
grass, of the pungent odor of cut grass 
mingling with evanescent scents from the 
orchard and the perfume of blooming lilac. 

Then she heard a car turning in the drive. 
She recognized the car and its driver at 
once. At first she lay very still, hoping to 
escape notice; but Meservey chanced to 
turn his head, and brought the car to a 
scraping halt. Of course he’d do that! 

And Uncle Lute called to her; there was 
nothing to do but scramble to her feet. 
She was wearing a shapeless, faded khaki 
thing; she was flushed and disheveled; she 
felt awkward and hatefully at a disadvan- 
tage, but advanced with her air of a scorn- 
ful young queen. 

Uncle Lute, apparently in one of his most 
courtly moods, said, ‘“‘I want you to meet 
our new neighbor, Jenny. Mr. Meservey, 
may I present my niece?” 

And Meservey, entirely composed, re- 
plied, ‘‘I’ve met Miss Pryde; we met at the 
Pendletons’ the other evening.” 

“Why, you didn’t mention it, Jenny!” 
said Uncle Lute in a tone of surprise. 

“No, I’ve been busy. It escaped my 
mind.” 

Her manner was so brusque that Uncle 
Lute flushed all over his gentle old face. 

Meservey looked at her and repeated, 
“Tt has escaped your mind?” 

His look and voice were quite calm, al- 
most devoid of expression; but in that 
second her antagonism leaped to something 
hot and boiling. 

As if with the intent of being politely 
gracious, Meservey took in the clipped 
sward and observed, ‘‘ You’ve been mowing 
the lawn, I see. Seems a pretty big job to 
do by hand. Why don’t you use a horse- 
machine?” 

“‘We have only two horses and they’re 
old’’—shortly. ‘‘They must be saved for 
the fields.” 

Uncle Lute flushed again. 

The stranger said, in an unperturbed and 
friendly way, ‘‘I happen to have some work 
horses that areidle. It’d bea favor to them 
to give them a work-out. If you’d allow 
me, I’d like very much to put a couple of 
them at your disposal.” 

His eyes included both uncle and niece, 
and Uncle Lute looked slightly embar- 
rassed; but Jennifer saved him the trouble 
of a decision. 

“You're very kind, but I enjoy the 
exercise.”’ 

She was turning away when Uncle Lute, 
apparently trying to cover up her curtness, 
put in: “Mr. Meservey’s been telling me 
how much he admires Pryde Hall, and I’m 
going to show him some of our old things. 
Wouldn’t you like to come along with us?” 

“T’m sorry,” said Jennifer, “but I’m 
busy outdoors this morning.” 

“Td thought,” Uncle Lute went on, 
more tentatively, “that we might ask Mr. 
Meservey to stay for lunch.” 

“Sorry,” the girl replied again, ‘but I’m 
afraid I haven’t time to cook today.” She 
looked straight at Meservey and added, 
“T’m the cook.” 

Once more Uncle Lute flushed, but Mes- 
ervey nodded gravely and immediately 
started the car. Before it had purred to a 
stop by the portico she was at work, push- 
ing the lawn mower before her with re 
doubled energy. It gave her a vicious 
satisfaction to pretend unawareness of any- 
thing humiliating in her situation. 

Why had he dared this intrusion? Was 
it a deliberate intent to make her feel cheap? 
But perhaps, as well, he’d snatched at the 
chance to come snooping amongst the 
Pryde treasures. She could visualize him 
sauntering through the rooms in there, 
appraising every item of the contents with 
his insufferable assurance. 

When Meservey drove back down the 
driveway Jennifer was still trundling the 
mower, but far down on a side stretch, near 
the orchard. She gave no sign and neither 
did he. Later, Uncle Lute took her to task 
for her discourtesy. 

“I don’t see that there was any crying 
need to spread on courtesy,” retorted Jenni- 
fer. “‘I was busy and had no time for 
strangers who came bumping in.” 

? et invited him to come,” reminded Uncle 
ute. 


‘“How’d you happen to meet him?” 
asked then. 
Uncle Lute, oddly, looked a little unce 
tain, ill at ease. 
“Oh, I met him downtown. We were dj 
cussing ———’’ Uncle Lute hesitated, cle; 
his throat, then proceeded: ‘‘We go 
talking about the place here, and f 
Lasked him to come up. It seems Mr. 
ervey truly appreciates beautiful th’ 
“Did he offer to buy any of o 
tartly. 
“Of course not. He admired them, 
urally, but he’s a gentleman.” : 
‘Oh, is he?’’—with a sarcastic i 
“Well, perhaps in a sense, he’s not 
come up from the rough. But inn 
ticulars I’d say he’s indubitably 
man.’”’ The old man repeated, “ 
appreciates our house and the thi 
I was watching him, and I can alw: 
“Wait till he tries grabbing 
said the girl inelegantly, with a 
Uncle Lute looked at her with a 
expression. At the time the sign 
his look escaped her, but later she r 
it—that startled, fearful light in 
Lute’s dim eyes. ~ 
‘‘What—did you say?” he faltered 
“T said wait till he tries grabbing 
off,”’ she repeated. ‘‘When he chan 
want anything he takes it—or tries ¢ 
That’s the only law his kind knows.” © 
She swept out of the room; Uncle] 
was left alone. The big clock in the co 
was ticking with a slumbrous measure | 
usually deepened the room’s sense of peace; 
but to Uncle Lute, just then, the measur 
sound intensified into something foreboding 
ominous, 
Three months after that Jennifer learned | 
that Dan Meservey held the mortgage on | 
Pryde Hall. He had taken it over, in 1 
little directors’ room of the Prydetown 
bank, that morning Uncle Lute had 
into the village to see about arrangi 
note and had brought his rich new neig 
home with him. One thing had to be said 
for Dan Meservey’s methods—they were 
not slow or devious; he had a way eA 
ting quickly to the vital spot of a thing he 
coveted. The wonder of it was that Amos 
Tucker, the bank president and an old-time 
resident, had ever let simple old Luth 
Pryde drift into Meservey’s clutches. _ 
But then, Amos Tucker had been taken 
on in a way by the rich new resident; t 
latter had thrown him a pretty bit of bu: 
ness already. One can’t afford aa 
let sentiment interfere with business. More- 
over, the circumstances absolved Amos 
Tucker from any breach of trust or fina 
etiquette. The mortgage, which had 
running many years, had been held | 
these years by old Charlie Wingate, Lui 
Pryde’s neighbor and closest friend. | 
ing the first years some of the principal hs 
been paid off, but it had long since grown | 
into custom for old Luther to meet t 
dates of payment with the bare interes 
This was all he could meagerly accomplish, 
and it sufficed—for Charlie Wingate. — 
But lately Charlie Wingate had died; 
his heirs had scattered—they wanted the 
estate settled and turned into cash. It was 
something of a shock to the community 
when the Wingate place was sold to Dan 
Meservey; but the Prydetown bank, which 
held the estate in trust, was merely carry- 
ing out instructions. And when Meservey | 
intimated he was willing to take over the | 
Pryde mortgage as well—well, Tucker would — 
scarcely have been doing his duty by his 
clients had he ignored the opportunity. | 
Old Luther had appeared a trifle dazed at 
the transaction, but acquiescent enough. 
He was always rather vague on business — 
matters; he left the crude details to others. 
But from that hour when Jennifer de- | 
livered her sharp summary of Meservey’s 
grabbing cult Uncle Lute developed un- 
familiar evidences of disquietude; he who 
always so enjoyed his food lost his appetite. 
He would sit with one of his favorite old — 
volumes, but his eyes would pucker off into 
distance instead of tranquilly perusing the 
printed page; he didn’t sleep well at night. — 
Aunt Amity, who was a light sleeper, said 
she heard him tossing and moving about. 
Aunt Amity and Jenny both grew wor-— 
ried about him. They urged him to see the | 
doctor; but the old gentleman needed no | 
doctor to diagnose his secret ailment. a 
f All this while Meservey came no more 10 | 
visit his near neighbors. He was away 4 
(Continued on Page 42) F 


a SIX 


Cab at 


Roadster _- -$ 785 
Touring onan RDS: 
Sport Roadster - 885 
Sport Touring 915 
Coupe - - - 1075 
Sedan - + «+ 1135 
DeLuxe Sedan - 1245 


The G.M.A.C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire additional. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile 

ealer in any part of the United 
States, at a standard price estab- 
lished by the factory without the 
addition of any war tax, handling, 
or transportation charges. Every 
Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified ac- 
cessories, specially designed 
for perfect fit and quick in- 
stallation on Oldsmobile Six 
body types, can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U. S. at these net 
prices, complete with nec- 
essary attachments: 


Front Bumper - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner 125 
Rear View Mirror 1.75 
Trunk Rails (set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier 7.50 
Trunk Platform - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings 
ene: =~, 17.00 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - 4,75 
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A Single Word 


describes this Cab 


Americans worship brevity. They 
won’t use two words, when one will 
suffice. A motor car may have a dozen 
good qualities, but soon or late, in this 
hurried age, it is described by a single 
name. It is either a “powerful” car; an 
“economical” one; it is a “‘beauty”’; 
“dependable”; “speedy”, etc. 


Oldsmobile hasn’t escaped. Though 
it possesses more than the average 
share of good qualities, the American 
public insists on a single name. They 
say it has “stamina”. 


And they’re right. The only way you 
can describe the Oldsmobile Six in one 
word is to use the word ‘“‘stamina”’. 
And this description fits none of the 
eight fine Oldsmobile Six models more 
accurately than it does this useful and 
beautiful Cab. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE 


From its 40 horsepower engine, lubri- 
cated under pressure at every rotating 
point, through its fine disc clutch, its 
tough nickel-steel gears and depend- 
able axle—from its Delco ignition 
and Harrison radiator—yes, from 
front to rear, every unit is built for 
s-t-a-m-i-n-a ! 


Salesmen use this Cab because it 
matches the railroad schedules for re- 
liability. Doctors use it for the same 
reason—plus the air of distinction its 
fine appearance provides. 


It is a utility car—built to provide a 
high order of enduring and economi- 
cal transportation for two passengers. 
If you need that sort of transportation, 
your money will buy infinitely more 
in the Oldsmobile Six Cab than any- 
where else. 
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the 
custom of 
counting 
by tens ? 


Lf. 


4 


—because our savage ances 
tors, being unskilled in mathe- 
matics, counted their fingers, 
scored by tens and thus founded 
the decimal system. Help Baby 
through the hot summer with 


Purcleat™ 
Baby Comforts 


and hear him coo while he 
happily counts his toes. 


PURETEST GLYCERIN SUPPOSITORIES (In- 
fant)—Guaranteed to contain pure glycerin. 
A prompt and gentle laxative. 

PURETEST ZINC STEARATE—A cooling, mois- 
ture-shedding powder, better than talcum to 
prevent scalding and chafing. 

PURETEST SUGAR OF MILK—Especially made 
for the preparation of ‘‘modified milk” for 
infant feeding. 

PURETEST CASTOR OIL—The castor oil that is 
really easy to take. Yearly sales of millions of 
bottles prove its worth. 


PURETEST BORIC ACID—A mild antiseptic for 
cleansing and healing sores, cuts and irritated 
skin. 


Puneet, 
Castor Oil 


“ran 


Five of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 U. D, co, 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
good deal on account of his various inter- 
ests, but was spending more and more time 
at Prydetown, supervising his stables. Jen- 
nifer met him occasionally at the houses of 
friends. Sometimes she would be out- 
rageously rude to him; then, furious with 
herself for attributing to him any conse- 
quence at all, would swing to the other 
extreme and ignore him altogether. 

Meservey neither ignored her nor par- 
ticularly noticed her; he managed to seem 
polite always, but with a politeness that 
signified nothing, His imperturbability was 
the more maddening because she felt—she 
knew—it for an insolent mask. At times 
she longed savagely to go up and slap him 
on the face. Would her own recourse to 
barbarism bring flaring out the hidden 
primitive in him? 

And never, never could she forget that 
this man had once held her in his arms, had 
kissed her! She could not rid herself of that 
burning, torturesome memory. She felt 
branded. She could still feel his toueh— 
must burn over and over with scorching 
hate and shame. And then she must learn 
that this man held her home, and her fam- 


| ily’s happiness, at his mercy. 


It was the day before the annual payment 
on the mortgage became due that Uncle 
Lute brokenly divulged the news—the ca- 
tastrophe. He had gone to Meservey—as 
he had so long gone to Charlie Wingate— 
with his check for the scraped-together 
interest. And Meservey had informed him, 
in a quite matter-of-fact way, that if the 
long-overdue debt could not be met he 
would be obliged to foreclose. 

Jennifer never forgot that ensuing scene 
in the lovely, peaceful old back parlor. The 
window curtains were wafting drowsily in 
the August breeze; pots of geranium and 
mignonette and lemon verbena sent a sweet 
homey fragrance from the little green steps 
between the windows; the big clock in the 
corner ticked loud with its slow, slumbrous 
measure. Everything was the same as 
usual, as if the end of the world were not at 
hand. 

Aunt Amity was sitting in her favorite 
low rocker. She had dropped her knitting 
and it had rolled to the floor. She looked 
like a Queen Victoria who had just lost her 
throne and dropped her scepter. Uncle 
Lute wasn’t sitting at all; he was pacing 
about with short nervous steps. Once he 
stopped and stooped to pick a dead leaf 
from the verbena. Jennifer noted how his 
hand was shaking. 

These two old people, so gentle and help- 
less—that man over yonder, that incredible 
monster! 

“But he can’t do it!’’ she cried angrily. 
“Why, this place has been mortgaged ever 
since I can remember! He can’t foreclose, 
all of a sudden, like this!” 

*‘T don’t know much about such things, 
my dear,” said Uncle Lute dully; “but it 
seems he can.” 

“T’ll go down and see Mr. Tucker!’’ 

“No use, dear. I’ve been to see him, but 
he can do nothing; it’s passed out of his 
hands.”’ 

“Into Meservey’s hands!”’ stormed the 
girl. ‘Well, you can’t say I didn’t warn 
you—I warned you about him from the 
first!”’ 

Uncle Lute didn’t answer; he was staring 
unseeingly out the window. Aunt Amity 
stooped and reached for her knitting; me- 
chanically she began knitting. Her hands 
were trembling so she could hardly control 
the needles. 

“Well, then, I’ll go see Meservey him- 
self!’’ cried the girl. 

“No use,” said her uncle again. ‘‘He 
was quite polite, but—definite.”’ 

“Oh, I can imagine’—with a sneer. 
“Well, if nothing else, I’ll jar him out of 
that politeness.” 

“Now, Jenny, dear,’”’ remonstrated Uncle 
Lute, ‘‘you mustn’t do anything unlady- 
like. Besides’’—reluctantly—‘‘we can’t af- 
ford to alienate him just now.” 

But Jennifer was not to be persuaded or 
coerced. Uncle Lute insisted on accom- 
panying her, at least. Like some insulted 
empress out to demand reparation—a bare- 
headed young empress in a gingham frock— 
she strode down the road to the Meservey 
entrance with an elderly and short-breathed 
cavalier who couldn’t quite keep abreast. 
It was the first time she had entered those 
grounds since Meservey had acquired the 
place. 

“We wish to see Mr. Meservey,” she 
announced to the alien maid who answered 
the door and viewed Jennifer’s costume 
rather coldly. 
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“Mr. Meservey’s outside somewhere—at 
the stables or the lodge.”’ 

If he was at the lodge, he surely must 
have seen them—and had not come out to 
greet them; Jennifer’s mouth hardened. 

“Can you get word to him that Mr. and 
Miss Pryde are here?’’ 2 

“‘T’ll see, miss,’ said the maid, and with- 
drew. 

It seemed to Jennifer they waited a long 
time. A telephone in the next room rang 
two or three times. And when Meservey 
entered at last he barely took time to greet 
them before he said, ‘‘ Will you excuse me 
one minute? I’ve a long-distance call,’ 
and went on into the next room and closed 
the door. : 

Uncle Lute was plainly restive under this 
added delay. He kept casting apprehensive 
glances toward his niece. Oddly, she seemed 
to be calming herself; and when Meservey 
entered again, she amazed her uncle by 
saying at once, but in a gentle and tentative 
tone: 

““Mr. Meservey, we’re so unhappy about 
this mortgage affair. My uncle and aunt 
aresounhappy. That’s why I’ve come over 
to see you—to see what can be done 
about it.” 

She was looking up at him, her eyes very 
earnest and very sweet. And they said, her 
eyes, that she knew she was weak and help- 
less, but that she knew he would help her, 
be kind. Uncle Lute had seen his niece in 
this guise, although very rarely, and when 
she turned sweet and humble he knew that 
himself, for one, could never stand against 
her. 

Nor did Meservey seem able to stand 
against her. 

He came and stood close by her- chair; 
he stood looking down at her, looking down 
at that upturned sweet gaze as if he could 
never look his fill. 

Suddenly Uncle Lute felt a queer new 
thrum in his feeling of general excitement, 
though he couldn’t exactly figure out what 
was the disturbing new element. 

Meservey, after what seemed a long, 
long pause, was answering her, in a voice 
tuned very low. 

“What can be done about it?” he asked. 

Jenny shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “‘That’s why 
we’ ve come—that’s what we’re asking you.” 
“But what is it you want me to do?”’ 

His eyes were still holding hers; his head 
was bent so near that their two heads 
seemed very close. Again it seemed to 
Uncle Lute that the pause was a long one, 
and the hush so intense he could hear his 
ticking watch. 

Then Jenny seemed to blink, and she 
murmured, “Why, I needn’t explain that, 
need I? This big sum of money—isn’t 
there some way the payment’ can be de- 
ferred?” 

Then Meservey turned his head and his 
gaze abruptly; somehow it gave the effect 
of snapping off a current. 

“None that I know of,’”’ he answered. 
He added, “That is, not on any business 
basis.” 

Uncle Lute thought the poor child looked 
as if she’d been suddenly struck; her eyes at 
first went wide and startled, and she qua- 
vered, “Why, how do you mean—on a 
business basis?” 

“Just that,” answered Meservey quietly. 
“The notes are long overdue, and I know of 
no alternative to paying them, or at least 
making partial payment.” 

“But they’ve been overdue for years!” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “‘But Wingate was, 
in effect, making you a gift of that money 
during all those years. That’s what it 
amounted to. Of course I might offer to do 
the same, but I fear you—your family 
might resent from me what they accepted 
from a friend.” 

His tone was even, almost expressionless, 
as he spoke the words which struck his two 
auditors with the force of an insulting blow. 

Jennifer went so red, and then so white 
that Uncle Lute was alarmed. He rose and 
started toward her, but she was already out 
of her chair. 

“Thank you for putting it so plainly,” 
she said. ‘“‘We didn’t understand, or of 
course we’d never have taken up your 
time.”’ 

“You wouldn’t allow the matter to carry 
on as it did in Wingate’s time, I suppose” — 
still in that level and ordered tone. 

“Of course not!’ she flung out, before 
Uncle Lute could get in a more courtly 
ee “Tt would be utterly impossi- 

e! 

Her face was still unnaturally white, 
from which her eyes glowed like coals. 


July 2 


“T was afraid you’d feel that way 
it,” said Meservey gravely. 

Uncle Lute bowed a dignified good 
ing, but the girl did not deign 
even a glance as she swept from th 
and the house. f 

The next day brought an amaz 
There came through the mail to Un 
a formally phrased note—so formal } 
with a certain effect of quaintne 
which Meservey asked the honor of 
niece’s hand in marriage.” 

And there came about a second 
scene in the Prydes’ back parlo 
blooming pots and slow-ticking 

Uncle Lute called his niece a 
handed her the missive; you co 
was in a flutter. Aunt Amity was s 
her favorite rocker, but forgot 
to knit. 

The girl read the brief note 
seemed to daze her. She stood 
staring, seemed struck paralyzed 
Then, as she still stared, life g 
turn to her. She began to tre 
then stiffened and flung the 
toward her uncle. : 

“So,” she said, “the man thinks] 
bought too, does he?” 

Uncle Lute said a peculiar thin 

“No, my dear, I think you’re 
an injustice there. The circumsta 
certainly strange and very uncony 
and they put him in a very diffi 
tion. But I believe the man’s h 
love with you. I got a very queer 
nite impression to that effect when y 
ited him yesterday.” 

Jennifer stared at him, an 
haughty, violent stare. And Au 
put in tremulously “‘Why, how co 
be, Luther? Jenny scarcely know 
man. Why, they’ve never even 
each other or been alone togeth 

The girl shifted her stare to h 
took on a peculiar flaming light. 
made an angry gesture. y 

“What difference does all that mal 
The thing that stands out is that 
the crowning insult. He sneaki J 
ee of our home, and then he | 

e peso | St)! a 

Her voice had risen, it broke; she ru 
on, in a high, tempestuous key: 

“He thinks he can get me 
thinks he can get everything he 
wants me so he can gloat over me- 
me! So he can say, ‘Just see what. 
See, I live in Pryde Hall! See, I’ 
the Pryde girl! That’s all the 
pride does ’em when it bucks 
money and me!’ That’s what h 
say! He wants to gloat over me, abi 

“Jenny!’’ cried Aunt Ami 
shocked. ‘You mustn’t say su 
things. And I don’t really think ] 
ervey’d be capable of such terrible 
Of course he’s different from us, 
course I feel awfully about losing o 
but’’—half apologetically—“ tha 
I met him I sort of liked the man.” 

The angry girl made no ansy 
looked as if she were unable to an 

Then Uncle Lute said, slowly an 
tively, and eying her anxiously, “h 
I’m sorry you feel so bitter again 
you didn’t, maybe ——” 

‘Good heavens!”’ cried the girl 
ror. “‘Are you trying to say you wal 
marry him?” : 

“Well, no, of course not; not if y: 
want to. Only, I don’t dislike him 
myself. In many ways he’s quite a 
man. If only you’d happened to 
him ——”’ 

The girl interrupted again, with 
and sneering laugh. 

“Tt happens that. I hate him—h 
as I never hated a human being 
I’m afraid I must spoil your pre 
plans, yours and Aunt Amity’s. M 
find there’s at least one Pryde left 
fuses to sell!’ } 

All at once her high-strained voi 
and she began to cry. The old peo 
seldom seen her cry. They were appa 
conscience-stricken. They tried to 
her; they assured her they had ne 
jectured her marrying Meservey, t 
did not want her to, that they wo 
sponsor such an unseemly idea. T 
convince and soothe her, Uncle Lu 
and there fetched forth ink and pa 
with tremulous old fingers began answ 
Meservey’s letter. | 

A short time afterward the Prydes m' 
from Pryde Hall; for the first tim 
nearly two hundred years the old € 
did not house a Pryde. ; 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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An outstanding feature of Goodyear balloon tires is SUPER 
_- TWIST, the remarkable new cord fabric perfected by Goodyear. 
Tests made with this enduring new material showed that a tire 
carcass made of SUPERTWIST delivered more than 10 0% greater 
service than a carcass made of an equal number of plies of 
standard cord fabric. SUPERTWIST is used only by Goodyear, 
and is built into Goodyear balloon tires of both kinds—to fit new 
small-diameter wheels, and to fit the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame 


Hé had neglected his 
teeth so long that 
he was actually ashamed 
to visit his dentist. Finally 
he became so sensitive 
about their appearance 
that in conversation he 
habitually distorted his 
mouth in an effort to hide 
them from view. 

A reasonable effort on 
his own part—consulting 
his dentist, conscientious 
use of his tooth brush and 
the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this hu- 
miliation. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which ones 
were safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listerine— 
the safe antiseptic—decided to offer 
a dentifrice, they faced much the 
same problem. 

First of all, they recognized the 
need of a cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent 
had to be just the right hardness to 
clean efficiently; yet not hard enough 
to injure that delicate, priceless 
tooth enamel which can never be 
replaced and which when once im- 
paired exposes the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 
The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these require- 
ments. 

According to tests, based upon 
the “scale of hardness’’ scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 
cleansing medium is actually softer 
than tooth enamel and harder than 
tartar. Therefore, it cannot scratch or 
injure the enamel. 


‘Firm and healthy gums 


Note, after continuing the use of 
Listerine Tooth Paste a while, how 
your gums become more firm and 
healthy; also how you have over- 
come that sensitiveness that can so 
easily lead to infection and disease. 

Note, too, the quick improvement 
in the appearance of your teeth; how 
this new cleanser restores them to 
their original gleaming whiteness 
that Nature intended. 

You'll enjoy the fresh, clean taste 
this paste leaves in your mouth and 
with it the happy assurance that at 
last you have found a dentifrice 
that, without the aid of harsh grit, 
really cleans safely. Lambert Pharm- 
acal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube — 25 cents 
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They went to a little rented cottage on 
the outskirts of the village. The place was 
small and cheap, but true to name and na- 
ture and tradition, they took all their effects 
with them. The fine old furniture which had 
sufficiently equipped that big mansion was 
stacked one piece on top of another in the 
cramped little rooms; ugly packing boxes 
held the rare silver and treasured china and 
the voluminous stores of linen. Crowded in 
by desolate reminders of their lost splendor, 
they began a transplanted existence. 

The girl took the crash from estate even 
more bitterly than the uncle and aunt, 
which struck people as odd in a way, as 
these things usually strike the old harder 
than they do the young. The old folks 
seemed mainly stunned; they did not carry 
their rancor so aggressively against the new 
possessor of Pryde Hall. But Jennifer 
passed him on the street without speaking; 
she refused to go anywhere he might be 
present; she could not endure to hear his 
name. 

The depth and violence of her hate, those 
succeeding weeks and months, amazed the 
girl herself—at times, truly horrified her. 
At times she would find herself secretly 
formulating schemes of vengeance—how 
could she hurt him most? The most fan- 
tastic, morbid, astounding schemes would 
come darting into her consciousness. Once 
it even occurred to her that Meservey’s 
prize horses might be mysteriously poi- 
soned! This from Jennifer, who loved all 
dumb creatures, and particularly horses, so 
much that the thought of harming them, 
when she reviewed it sanely, was about the 
same as devising to introduce poison into a 
hospital or a home for foundling babies. 

But when she thought of Meservey, san- 
ity seemed to forsake her, madness seemed 
to grip her; she craved, thirsted, burned to 
hurt and humiliate him. She never paused 
dispassionately to analyze her urge to 
strike at him; dispassionate self-analysis 
is not an emotional process. 

The Prydes left Pryde Hall early in Sep- 
tember. Meservey moved in soon after, but 
all that fall and winter he did little more 
than camp in the old mansion. Most of the 
house he did not use at all; entire wings 
were shut off, spaces of echoing emptiness. 
But Meservey was away from Prydetown 
a great deal that winter; and when he was 
at home he evinced no inclination to fit up 
his new establishment, but spent his inter- 
est on a stable he was building at. Pryde 
Hall for his very choicest trotters. 

Time passed; it came on to April; and 
one gusty April night came Jennifer’s op- 
portunity for vengeance at last. After she 
had got the early supper over that evening 
she had escaped from the cottage for a 
walk. Uncle Lute had been setting out a 
little flower garden all day. At supper he 
prattled of it with such a pretense of enthu- 
siasm that Jenny could hardly bear it. 

It was a windy twilight, in accord with 
her turbulent mood; her loneliness, her un- 
happy restlessness, seemed to increase 
rather than abate. She found herself turn- 
ing into the familiar road which led to 
Pryde Hall. She had heard Meservey was 
absent; there was no risk of an encounter. 
As she left the village outskirts she passed 
Meservey’s caretaker in a flivver, probably 
coming in to the movies. The coast was 
clear. She could at least stare at the old 
home in peace. 

Peace! 

The air was chill for April, the windy 
gusts were bitter. When she came to where 
Pryde Hall sits back from the highroad 
the twilight was entirely gone, the moon 
was rising directly above the dark roofs of 
her old home. A great half moon, now re- 
vealed and now veiled by scurrying, leaping 
clouds—it looked eerie sitting up there, and 
sent down an eerily fitful, pallid light. 

But beautiful always—the old home of 
the Prydes; beautiful at night, even with 
no home-welcoming lights, utterly dark 
save for that cold and ghostly illumination 
from the restless heavens. y 

The great, dark, chiseled bulk sat in 
somber silence; it looked lonely and cold; 
it held no warmth, no cheer. The only light 
that showed did not come from the house 
itself, but from a second looming bulk at 
the rear—those costly new stables. 

As the girl stood and stared her lonely 
bitterness seemed to seep up and out of her, 
to intermingle with the rushes of wind 
which would snatch her, wretchedness and 
carry it a little way, and then rush back and 
fling it upon her again, making her partner 
in a malicious and derisive game. Every- 
thing—the scene and the situation and her 
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own emotions—seemed distorted and un- 
real and fantastic. Anything might happen, 
something must happen. This weirdness 
and chaotic unreality could not go on for- 
ever. 

Suddenly her eyes and her senses sharp- 
ened. What was that, drifting low beneath 
the other, the lowest flying clouds? What 
kind of strange cloud was it, coming to earth 
on this strange and sinister night? 

It was no cloud—it was smoke! 

Pryde Hall was on fire! 

The dread realization brought her back 
to herself; panic and horror swept over her, 
and a swift gratitude that fate had sent her 
here at this hour. She must act quickly; 
in this wind not a second in giving the alarm 
could be lost. - 

Another thought leaped into her brain: 
If Pryde Hall should go, then Meservey 
couldn’t have it! Better that it should not 
exist at all than exist for Dan Meservey! 

And she turned and ran away from the 
place, gasping and panting, now and then 
glancing fearfully over her shoulder as if 
she were running away from the furies. 

That mad two-mile flight back to the 
village was always afterward just a hideous 
blur. She had somehow reached the cottage, 
had somehow gained the seclusion of her 
room, when she heard a clamor in the 
street and then someone knocking at the 
cottage door. She heard loud, excited 
voices, and then Uncle Lute calling to her: 

“Jenny! Jenny! There’s a fire up at the 
hall! Jenny, where are you? Don’t you 
hear?” 

What followed then—the next few min- 
utes and the ensuing horrible hours—was 
always after to her a continuation, more 
and more hideous, of that awful blur. 
Hearing the news that it was not Pryde 
Hall, after all, that was ablaze—the fire had 
caught in the new stable—a defect in the 
wiring, a short circuit—the caretaker and 
the trainers caught absent—the trapped 
horses 

She had never once thought of the horses! 

A time of terrible confusion in the cottage; 
Aunt Amity crying and wringing her hands; 
Aunt Amity, who had never been known 
to lose her gentle calm; and Uncle Lute 
insisting on going to the scene of conflagra- 
tion, and Jenny finally, dazedly, accom- 
panying him. Then a scene of intensified 
confusion, of uproar, of conflict with that 
savage red fury which was like something 
lashing and bellowing up from the inferno. 

How long it lasted, that stretch of endless 
horror, the girl lost the power to reckon. 
The whole countryside, it seemed, had been 
attracted by the swelling pandemonium. 
Huddled groups of women and children, 
men working frantically, grotesque silhou- 
ettes of darting pygmies struggling with 
absurd futility against the rising walls of 
red. Shouting voices, the clatter of the 
engines from the neighboring villages, the 
crackle of spitting flame, the crash of falling 
timbers, billowing veils of smoke, surging 
and sweeping out on the wind. 

The wind was carrying the blaze away 
from the house. The thought penetrated 
to Jennifer with a biting irony: Pryde Hall 
wasn’t to go, after all; it would be left for 
Meservey; only theinnocent, helpless horses 
had to go. She kept listening for the 
frenzied screams of the trapped brutes. 
But she didn’t hear them; mercifully, they 
had been smothered. 

The height of the conflagration passed but 
the crowd of peoplelingered; new groups con- 
tinuously arrived, to gaze at the smoldering 
ruins. Uncle Lute, overwrought and un- 
able to bear the strain, wanted to leave the 
scene. But the girl refused to leave it. 
She sent him off in a neighbor’s car. She 
could not tear herself away from the somber 
spectacle. 

How long it had been going on she could 
not have told when she became aware that 
Meservey was present. Where he had ap- 
peared from she did not know; not till later 
did she learn he had been wired for and had 
reached the disaster from New York. She 
saw him and recognized him before he saw 
her. She walked straight up to him and 
touched him on the arm. He was looking 
characteristically cool and collected despite 
the excitement, but he started when he 
saw her. 

“My God!” he said. She could not 
know how she looked, how glittering-eyed 
and ghastly. Then, more gently—‘“ This is 
no place for you. Let me send you home.” 

“This is the place for me,” she answered 
with a metallic evenness. ‘“‘ Especially since 
I could have prevented the fire—at least 
could have given an earlier warning.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
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“Just that. I saw the smoke befor, 
one else saw it. I was up here—tg] 
walk. I deliberately decided not to gi 
alarm.” 

““GoodGod!” Hewasharshlyinered 
“You mean you could sacrifice thos 
dumb brutes to your hate and sty 
pride?” | 

‘“No”’—still in that measured tone, 
ily. ‘I wasn’t thinking about the ho 
I’d forgotten the horses. I was th’ 
only of the house—Pryde Hall—that. 
better for it to go.” 

“Good God!” he said again, 
slowly—‘‘You hate me so much as ¢ 

She did not answer. Someone ran. 
Meservey, spoke to him imperatiyely 

“One minute,’ Meservey ansy 
Then, to Jennifer—‘“‘T’ll take you 0 
my car. You can wait there. [’]] | 
you later.’’ ! 

“No, I won’t wait in your car.” 

“Wait in my car. I want to talk to 

She felt unwilling, mutinous, yetstr; 
apathetic; all her strength seemed t 
burned out of her with those ebbing f 
She let him lead the way to his ear; | 
not offer to help her in, but held th 
open for her, remotely courteous. 

“You'll find a robe in there. [’]] 
presently.” 

She did not answer. 

When he returned she was sitting 
and still, as if she had never moped 
she spoke first. 

“Well, what is it you wish to say? 

He slowly shook his head. 

““T’ve been wondering whether, afi 
it’s any use to say anything.” . 

Then she flung out, with a sudd 
flaming, ‘‘Why not give yourself the| 
faction? Go ahead, tell me I’ve (| 
cruel and frightful thing—I admit it’! 
not tell it to me? You’ve never | 
over any other opportunity to aba)’ 
humiliate me.” 

“T don’t think you quite realize: 
you're saying,”’ he replied. at 

“T do realize what I’m saying. Fri| 
very first you’ve tried to humiliate’ 
that night you tried to play the cay) 
tried to kiss me 4) 

“The night I kissed you,” he cor! 

She smote her hands fiercely to)! 
rushed on: | 

‘‘And the time you sent that note) 
uncle—after you’d despicably got | 
over us, our home—you dared to [| 
marriage—were even ready to marr; 
so you could crow over me and taun} 

“T didn’t propose marriage for | 
reasons’’—very quietly. “I propose 
riage because I love you.” 

“Don’t dare say such things to: mi’ 
flamed. ‘‘It’s not true—you know }} 
true! You hate me—even as I hate) 
She began to tremble, she smote oad 
together again. “I hate you—| 
you Swe. bE ' | 

Her voice caught, to her horror it } 
it ended in a sob. Despite her every i 
of will and effort the sob came, an} 
shuddering down her body, shook |: 
tire frame. Meservey gave an excla } 
and took a step toward her. | 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried on 5 
ing breath. ‘Don’t you dare tou 
Go away!” 

He turned and walked a few steps ¥ 
He paused and stood irresolute. Fr} 
car came the sound of her sobs, ha! 
violent, entirely beyond her contr 
took another step away, then su! 
turned and came back to the ¢ 
reached his arms in and drew her 
him. | 
“‘Don’t—don’t!” she managed ti2 

For answer he only drew her close!’ 
her tenderly, tight. 

The girl wrenched away, then su I 
ceased to struggle. The sobs still 4 
those terrible, heaving sobs; then % 
ally they eased, her tensity relax’, 
head fell back against his shoulder. | 

From the distance came the so 
voices, a vague reminder of distan’tt 
and confusion; in the car all we’ 
quiet. He held her protectively, aig, 
head rested on his shoulder. 0} 
reached with one hand and smoo? 
straying lock from her forehead. 

For a long time no word was sai). 
need for the spoken word, not for @ 
when falls the sweetly poignant pea 
follows storm. . | 

At last the man whispered, “Jen’: 
me, you do love me?” Fait: 

‘Must I tell you that?” whisperin? 
Then, - against his cheek—‘‘The | 
never sell.” 
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-lewfoot’s no bargain. He’s one of them 
4 fuzz-lipped jennies; the kind that 
ox like they quit the chorus to floor-walk 
oa underthing shop on Fifth Avenue, and 
sogged out according. : 

Ain’t he grand?”’ I whispers to Ritter. 

Just too adorable,” shoots back Hank. 
“wonder who his milliner is?” 

Now,” said Slewfoot, ‘if you ladies 
gentlemen will stand in line, so, we will 
yin the first lesson. I suppose you all 
sw the old two-step and waltz.” 

Set ’em up and suppose down the other 
jy,” Imutters. ‘‘The only thing I knows 
she Virginian reel and I forgot how that 

3 eleven years ago, come next rainy 

osday.” 

‘Did you speak?”’ inquires the professor, 
ing me the rising eyebrow. 

No,” says I. ‘I was just counting up 

‘dances I does good outside of the two- 
f) and the waltz.” 

_ The Scottish and the poker, perhaps?” 
suggests with a darling smile. 

Yeh,” I replies, “them and the minuet, 
3 I used to do square-dance solos.” 

‘Head spins,’’ mumbles Ritter. 

Well,” announces Slewfoot, ‘‘in this 
lis we is gonna learn the fox trot and the 
ego. Them two is all the rages now and 
4| ain’t hardly.a nobody unless you does 
Im proper. Let’s begin.” 

Watch me,” invites Magruder. 

‘What for?” I wants to know. ‘You 
(na pull a rabbit outta your ear?” 

‘The gentlemen,” goes on our dear 
echer, “will put out their left foot and 
| ladies the other. Now!” 

| ain’t never had no lessons before, but 
‘oes that in pretty fair style for a be- 
iner. I notices, however, that Jim’s 
tek out his dexter dog. 

‘The left, please,’ says the professor, 
sking straight at Magruder. That cuckoo 
hes up like a diamond sequence and 
is off on a bluster. 

‘I think you’re wrong,” he yowls. “I 
“t never seen nobody start this dance 
vh the left foot and ——” 

‘Tell him what the governor’s daughter 
‘l,” cuts in Ritter, who’s got three times 
s use for Jim than I has, and I ain’t got 
much as none. 

“You must be wrong,” flashes Lizzie at 
whoot. 

fT guess, at that,’’ I horns in, ‘‘Jim’s 
(rect. He’s gotta dance with his wife and 
\’s left-handed.” 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,” begs the pro- 
sor, waving his pink paws, ‘‘let’s resume.” 
i | right,” agrees Magruder, sullen; 
ut I ain’t never seen nobody start the 
igo off with his left foot and I’ve seen 
| dance done by ——” 

“You wrote the steps, didn’t you?” in- 
ites Hank. 

“Tt may be like you says,” admits Slew- 
rm talking calm; ‘but this is the fox trot 
‘re doing.” 

“Come on,” I urges. “Quit razzing the 
7‘ and let’s play ballroom. Down with 


noise and up with the poise. You just 
itch me, Jim!”’ 

“Watch you!” sniffs Lizzie. “‘What for? 
iu gonna pull some ears offa rabbits?” 
Wesettles down to the one-two, one-two- 
i-three, and so on, and in about a hour 
2 professor figures we’re good enough to 
‘ our act out to music and with partners. 
? marches around ring-a-rosy, daisy- 
ain style, and when Slewfoot claps his 
-whites the men grabs the janes nearest 
em. I don’t know whether I told you, 
t they is half a dozen couples besides our 
Ib taking the lessons. Instead of getting 
ick with one of them for the first dance, I 
itches off the young snuggler that was 
Pping with the caky lad when we comes 
It seems that they is both helpers 
ae the jazz shop. 

Listen, girlie,” says I, when she starts 
obing her make-up off against my shoul- 
t, “I got a jealous wife and untrained 
't. Suppose you just stand off a piece and 
‘if I can make my steppers click proper 
the music.” 

“Be yourself, papa,” she comes back. 
Vhat you trying to do? Learn how to 
t like a fox or do a farmer in the dell? 
‘em touch-me-not dances went outta 
‘le about the time they cut off your 
iden curls. Come on, drape your arm 
jund me. I ain’t ticklish; and, besides, 
crazy about another married man.” 

IT does like I’m told and we moves around 
© room, The frill’s sure light on her 
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spaniels and I’m surprised myselfs how nat- 
ural I falls in with her motions. All the 
while we is dancing she keeps spieling to 
me. 

“Don’t watch your feet,” she tells me. 
“Let ’em take care of themselfs; they’re 
old enough. Thata grandpa! Let your- 
selfs go, sag a little at the hips. One-two- 
three, one-two-three. On your toes; you 
gotta replace all the turf you dig up with 
your heels. That’s the stuffo! Don’t be 
afraid of tripping me up; I get paid by the 
bruise. Eyes up! Look at me! You can 
see your shoes any time. Now that’s fine. 
What revue you working in?” 

The music stops and the gal leads me off 
with her to a seat. I notices Kate giving me 
the eye, but I already got a lotta poise and 
nothing ain’t got a chance of throwing me 
offa my equilabraham. 

“Kidding on the square,” says I to the 
chick, “‘what’s the chances of my being able 
to dance in eight years or so?”’ 

“In about eight lessons,” she returns, 
“you oughta be good enough to hire out as 
a sofa slicker in a tea dump. You're light 
on your flats and you go with the music, 
instead of fighting it like mosta the old 
gouts that come here.” 

“Listen, sister,” I cuts in, “where do you 
get that ‘old’ racket with me? I’m squab, 

am.” 

“°S funny,” grins the wriggler, “how one 
turn around the floor can knock a whole 
case of years offa guy. Talking about cases, 
would anything break into small pieces if 
aia to fall down and land hard on your 

ip ? ” 

“They ain’t a drink on me.” I regrets. 

“With the accent on the ‘on,’”’ she re- 
turns. 

“T know you,”’-says I. ‘“You’re the 
younger generation I been reading so much 
about.”’ 

“Me!” exclaims the flipper. ““Why, I’m 
nearly eighteen! I think it’s a shame, 
though, the way the youngsters is carrying 
on.” 

“Carrying in, you mean, don’t you?” I 
suggests. 

‘Oh, well,” she sighs, ‘‘I suppose that’s 
the way it goes. One generation always 
thinks the next one is going to the wow- 
wows. Back to the mines, Herbert.” 

Slewfoot puts us into line again and 
shows us a few more steps. We learn how 
to turn around, how to swing the gals 
around and some other trick stunts. Then 
he turns us loose on another try at regular 
dancing, with variations. This time I draws 
Lizzie Magruder, if you can call that a 
draw. It’s a up-and-up defeat as far as I’m 
concerned. 

“Want that I should lead you?” she 
asks when we starts off. 

“Follow me, female,” says I, ‘‘and I’ll 
show you something about fox trotting 
that’ll make all the other dances you been 
in look like slow-motion staggers in a 
swamp.” 

“What swamp you talking about?” asks 
Lizzie. 

I find out quick they is lotta difference 
between doing your stuff with a partner 
that’s a expert and one that’s about as grace- 
ful as a young calf with the sun in its eyes. 
Some way or other our feet get all tangled 
up, the music runs all outta time with 
me, everybody on the floor bumps into me, 
at least twice, each reverse I makes, and the 
crime finishes up with Lizzie tripping her- 
selfs up and landing on her crazy bone, the 
one in her elbow. 

Just at this junction, Hank, who’s been 
doing a agile back step with a old jane that 
looks like she’s still sore about the way she 
was treated after the Battle of Lexington, 
runs into the Magruder wreck and squats 
down next to her, using his partner as a 
cushion. While we is unscrambling the 
muss the gal teacher comes trotting by with 
Jim. 

“Floor slippery?”’ she inquires on the fly. 

“No,” I yelps after her. ‘“‘Can’t cash 
customers take a rest without no comments 
from the help?” 

“What’s the large idea?”’ asks Ritter, 
peevish. ‘‘Ain’t a gentleman of standing 
allowed to dance in his deadfall without 
bringing a squad of traffic cops along with 
him? Or is they a block system that I ain’t 
been let in on?” 

“Look where you’re leaping, feller,’ says 
I, ‘‘and flag yourselfs when you see a cow 
on the track.” 

“You calling me a cow?”’ blazes Lizzie. 


“Why should I insult a harmless ——” 
I begins. 

“You'd better not,” she cutsin. “It was 
his fault, wasn’t it?’’ And she turns to 
Professor Slewfoot, who’s come up and is 
standing by. 

“It’s the floor,’”’ he diplomacies. 

“Yeh,” I remarks. “It didn’t have no 
business coming up and hitting her. With 
all this talk of socialism and equal rights 
going around, you can’t even keep floors 
down no more.” 

On the third dance I again catches the 
frisky frill I had dealt to me the first round. 

_“‘Who’s the gas house I had the last 
time?” she asks me. “Friend of yourn?” 

“Jim Magruder?” I inquires. “My ag- 
ony and his is old side kickers, but person- 
ally I’m as crazy about him as a Coney 
Island hot-dog jobber is about a rainstorm 
on the Fourth of July. What’s he been 
telling you—how good he is?” 

“He knows everything, don’t he?’’ comes 
back the frail. “Keep your eyes up, man. 
Them dog blankets of yourn ain’t gonna 
run away.” 

“Kiverything,” I tells her, ‘‘ain’t only 
part of a fraction of what Jim knows he 
knows. I’ll bet he told you how to bob 
your hair and how to get that freckle offa 
the end of your sniffer before he got through.” 

“He did have some ideas,” admits the 
wren, ‘‘on my personal appearance, but 
mosta the time he was tipping the old 
Marathoner off on some of the fine points 
in dancing.”’ 

“Ig he really there,” I asks, ‘‘as a toe- 
and-heeler?”’ 

““He may be there,” says she, “but he 
wasn’t here. He’s one of them babies that 
learned his stuff in them days when jump- 
ing up and down was the wow in steps. 
Besides the which, he’s always a coupla 
choruses and three or four verses behind 
the music he thinks they is playing. I 
could make a swell dancer outta you.” 

“Well,” I tells her, ““go on. What do you 
need, the written consent of my parent or 
guardian?”’ 

“Gosh,” murmurs the lip-sticker, ‘how 
the years is falling offa you! A coupla more 
fox trots and we'll have to send you home 
in a baby buggy. What I was getting at is 
this: They is too much of a mob here to 
learn good, and between me and you and 
the lamb roast, Slewfoot ain’t no decorated 
Christmas ‘tree. Why don’t you drift 
around here a afternoon or two a week and 
lemme give you some private lessons?”’ 

“Per how much?” I inquires. 

“Ten pretties the each,” she replies, ‘‘in- 
cluding my gay chatter.” 

“That gay chatter of yourn,” says I, 
“might make me chief of the fire depart- 
ment of Yom Kippur, Oklahoma; but the 
facts is I wasn’t brung here so much to 
learn dancing as poise.” 

“Poise?”’ repeats the stepper. 

“Yeh,” I tells her. “Know anything 
about it?” 

‘‘Never mind,”’ she comes back. ‘“‘Just 
show it to me once, or hum it, and I’ll get 
oe rr 

N THE way home Magruder picks up 

where he left off on how good he is. 

“Would you believe it,”’ says he, ‘‘] ——”’ 

“No,” snorts Hank. 

“No what?” inquires Lizzie. 

“Whatever that self-hater of yourn’s 
getting ready to kiss hisself about,’ ex- 
plains Ritter. ‘‘I hope Jim never goes in 
for believing the Bible.” 

“But he does,’’ she gasps, shocked. 

“‘Gosh,” groans Hank, “‘that just natur- 
ally makes me a atheist!” 

“‘T ain’t never done none of them dances 
the new way before,” goes on Magruder; 
“but they ain’t nothing to’em. After one 
whirl with me, Viola—that’s the gal- 
helper—says they was some stuff I could 
even show her. She’s a swell dancer, but 
at that I hadda pull her into step a coupla 
times and show her how to do the Nova 
Scotia pivot. Besides iH 

“You also hadda learn her how to sit 
down after the trot was over, didn’t you?” 
I cuts in, sneery. 

“ Anyways,” shoots back Jim, “nobody 
needed to show you and Ritter how to sit 
down on the floor in the middle of a dance.” 

“‘ Ain’t my fault,” says I, “if that frau of 
yourn’s got a feud on between two of her 
feet. Why don’t you call a peace conference, 
Liz, and fix it so one of ’em’ll stick to the 
main track and the other’ll take a siding? 
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They ain’t no use having your dogs bark at 
each other all the times and throw you for a 
loss.” 

“T don’t have to stay in this car to be 
insulted,” snaps the Magruder disaster. 
“Lemme out and I’ll walk.” 

“All right,” I agrees, opening the door. 
“Watch out, Jim,” I yells after ’em, “and 
see that she don’t trip against your medals 
and break the loving cup.” : 

“‘ And squash the bouquets,” adds Ritter. 

“T don’t see how you men can treat the 
Magruders that way,’ complains Mrs. 
Hank. 

“They like it,” says I. “If you heaved a 
hod of bricks at Jim he’d think he was 
being honored with a confetti shower.” 

“T noticed him and that vampy flapper 
together,’ remarks the misses, ‘‘and they 
seemed to be doing nice.” 

“Did you see me and she work?” 

“No, I didn’t,”’ returns Kate, snippish. 

“T guess you was too busy crowding that 
cake consumer around,’ I growls. ‘You 
never even gave that kid helper a chance to 
get out and renew his perfume.” 

“He’s a nice boy,” defends the wife. “‘He 
told me I reminded him something of 
Pavlowa.” 

“Tt musta been that habit she’s got,” 
says I, ‘of using both her feet and never 
taking a step without making sure that 
she’s got both ears with her. You missed 
something, woman,” I goes on, “when you 
didn’t turn your lamps loose for a browse 
over me. That Viola kid tells me I’m the 
guinea hen’s bank account when it comes 
to wrapping myselfs around the fox trot. 

e ” 

“She didn’t drag in no poultry’s financial 
affairs in my case,” interrupts Ritter, “but 
she did say, sincere-like, that for a new be- 
ginner it was hard to believe that I hadn’t 
had about fifty lessons.” 

“Tf that’s a compliment,” I jeers, “I’m 
the seventh sum of a seventh sum.” 

“Making you a forty-niner, eh?” sug- 
gests Hank. 

“Not to change the subjects,” says I, 
“which is me, the gal figures if I’d take two 
or three private lessons with her in the 
afternoon J’d ——” 

“Private lessons?’’ snaps the wife. ‘They 
ain’t gonna be none. Your stuff belongs to 
the public.” 

“Can’t you learn to dance straight out 
and above the boards?” chimes in Ritter. 

“Sure I could,’ I yelps. ‘‘I know pretty 
nearly all they is to know about it now, 
excepting maybe one or two of them trick 
steps in the Spanish mantilla; but Viola’s 
had a lotta hard luck and I’d kinda like to 
help out. One of her brothers lost a arm 
in poryi, OY 

“That’s nothing,” cuts in Kate; “that 
boy partner of hers has got a sister that 
ain’t had no arm since birth, and he was 
telling me the truth too.” 

“Tt was a leg the chick’s brother lost in 
the railroad accident, wasn’t it?’’ asks 
Ritter. 

“You're all wrong,” I tells him. “It was 
a arm, and he got it smashed splicing a 
radio cable.” 

“That’ll be enough of that formaldehyde 
comedy,” bites out the frau; “and they 
ain’t gonna be no private work-outs with 
that Viola creature. Get me?”’ 

“T ain’t said I was gonna take any, is 1?” 
I shouts. 

“You isn’t,’ returns Kate. 

“T should hope not,” edges in the Ritter 
skirt. “We is all starting even with these 
dancing lessons and it wouldn’t be fair for 
one of us to take advantage, would it, 
Henry?” 

“T’ll say not,” agrees Hank. 

They ain’t nothing much doing in the 
office the next afternoon, so I takes a walk 


THE STATUS QUO, OR NINE 
POINTS OF THE LAW 


(Continued from Page 17) 


that a whole house will come tumbling 
down into the excavation, with a woman 
and two children and a—goat. It might be 
manslaughter or infanticide or something, 
mightn’t it?” 

“Are you going to sit down and be 
bluffed to a standstill by a woman and two 
children?’”’ asked Mr. Pepperill. 

_ “T want to say right here and now,” 
interrupted the stately Mr. Winterbottom, 
fixing a fishy eye upon the miserable 
contractor, ‘‘that The Lordly Courts, 


July 2 


for myselfs. The dancy stuff is in my h 
and I breezes along for quite a 6) 
Suddenly I finds myselfs in front of || 
fessor Slewfoot’s Salon. ‘‘ Well,” says) 
myselfs, “being as I is here, I might as 
take a run upstairs and see what a wax ‘}| 
looks like in the daytime.” Floors | | 
kinda hobby of mine. I wouldn’t ha‘\| 
house without ’em. I hears phonog) 
music going in the joint when I knock\) 
the door and is told to help myselfs iy 
does. 

There, out in the middle, is little \,} 
trotting around with Hank Ritter! || 
pipes me quick, flushes up and breaks a} 
from her. | 

“What you doing here?” I asks. 

“T forgot my umbrella last night 
pete “and I thought maybe al 

ere.”’ all 

“Umbrella, eh?” I grins. ‘‘Don’t 
remember I stole the last one you had} 
from you? First time I ever seen a } 
looking for a rain cheater to music and) 
a squeezer in his arms.” | 

“Well,” says Ritter, “the dingus ]| 
pened to be playing when I comes) 
and ——” 1 

“Go roll your hoop, Reginald,” eut, 
Viola, “and let a poor working girl earn 
rolls and rouge.” | 

“Come to think of it,” exclaims Ril| 
“what you doing here, anyways?” — 

“Nothing,” I answers. “Only I saw | 
come in and I thought I'd tell you} 
buttonhole factory’s burning down or} 
suit yourselfs.”’ | 

“Collections ain’t so good,” shrugs Hi |, 
““Come on, feller, shed your overcoat | 
get into the game. She can handle usb) 
I guess.” ( 

“T should kiss a cactus,’ says vi 
“You can even bring on that other p| 
mate of yourn.” 1o 

“Magruder?” I laughs. “He wal| 
outta here last night almost bent (| 
double with diplomas.” ‘ 

“Darn that racket!”’? frowns the 
“T’ll go across the hall and see if I can | 
’em to soft-pedal that boiler-factory lull 
they’re pounding outta the noise box,” 

She walks outta the room to squeli 
tin-panning. I sees her open the ¢ 
across the way and I catches a flash |} 
red, white and black hat with a g 
feather. Yep, you’re right; that is, yo! 
if you doped it out to be Kate. All of tl} 
that figured it’d be Lizzie or Mrs, Han 
gotta stay after school and finish this yi 

“What does this mean?’’ I yelps, ju 
ing into the other salon. The boy tea 
nearly backs through a window. | 

“Why, I—er ”” stammers the fi| 

“You leave your umbrella here too} 
asks, sarcastic. S| 

“No,” she answers slow; ‘‘but I war| 
to get the young man’s address so I ct 
maybe help his sister.” : 

“Yeh!” I sneers. “And I suppose | 
turned on that fox trot so you could I 
the street number more distinct. Cc! 
with me, Mrs. O’Day.” : 

For the first time in a dozen years 
ain’t got a word, and follows me meek | 
quiet. Ritter comes along after us. J 
as we is about to pass out in the street, | 
should pop sneaky into the hallway } 
Jim Magruder? 

“What you want?” I demands. “)| 
here after some private lessons?” | 

“Not me,” he comes back, bold. “T 
is a coupla hard steps Viola wants mé 
show her.” 

“Let’s get away from here,” I grumb 
“before we runs into Lizzie and Ti 
Ritter.” 7 

“Tillie was here,” says the wife, “j 
before I came.” ‘| 

Now, wouldn’t that topple your pol 


Incorporated, is going to hold you to” 
very jot and tittle of your contract and | 
force every cent of penalty for delay. 
have already signed leases for nearly eigl 
per cent of the floor space, and unless | 
building is completed on time all th 
rentals will be lost—nearly half a milli 
We shall hold you responsible.” 
“Quite so! Don’t blame you a particle 
ejaculated Mr. Pepperill. “Before | 
allow myself to be buffaloed by a goat! 
(Continued on Page 50) j 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“TIt—it isn’t the goat! It’s old Tutt! 
To tell you the truth, that sinister old cuss 
gives me the jimjams!” admitted Mr. 
Marcus. ‘‘He’s up there sitting on the 
front porch right now!”’ 

“The devil you say!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Mr. Pepperill drummed on the table. 

“Didn’t you tell me that Tutt offered to 
settle once? How much did he want?” 

“Twenty thousand. It was pure black- 
mail.” 

“And you have reached the point in con- 
struction where you can’t go any further 
without putting out the Talliaferros?’’ 
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“ce H’m ! ” 

Mr. Pepperill flushed and looked slightly 
nervous, which Mr. Marcus did not fail to 
note. All the years that he had borne this 
proud man’s wrongs, his condescension, his 
patronizing manners arose to give the builder 
courage. 

“Tt looks to me,”’ he remarked stiffly, ‘‘as 
if you’d been asleep. Why didn’t you do 
something to clear up the title, instead of 
just lying back ie 

“But the title is insured!” retorted the 
lawyer uneasily. 

“What good does that do me?”’ shouted 
Mr. Marcus, now restored to full confi- 
dence. He felt almost glad of what had 
occurred so long as he could face down Pep- 
perill. “Yes, sir! What good is insurance? 
Is that going to pay my damages to The 
Lordly Courts? Not by a jugful, it ain’t! 
Is it going to pay my damages if we kill old 
Tutt or one of the children or the goat, 
shoveling off the damn shanty? Not a 
cent! Is it going to get me out of jail if 
Tutt has me arrested for assault? Insur- 
ance! What we want is the New York Fire 
Department!” 

“Please calm yourself!” said Mr. Pep- 
perill icily. 

“Well, what do we pay you fifteen thou- 
sand a year for anyhow?” 

Mr. Pepperill arose with hauteur. 

“You pay me to give you advice. Well, 
here it is. Go out and walk around the 
block. There is no question of law in- 
volved here upon which I can advise you. 
As to the general situation, the refusal of 
this Talliaferro family to get off your prem- 
ises’’— Mr. Pepperill hesitated, then cleared 
his throat in a judicial manner—‘“‘I—I do 
not think you need have cause for alarm.”’ 

“Alarm!” reverberated Marcus, echoed 
in diapason by the lordly Winterbottom. 
“Alarm!” 

**T—I did not mean ‘alarm’ in a literal 
sense,” explained Mr. Pepperill hastily. 
“* Agitation,’ ‘nervousness,’ ‘worry’—I 
should have said. Of course until some 
court has actually decided the precise legal 
significance of the words in question there 
will always be an element of uncertainty— 
theoretically.” 

Mr. Marcus ran his finger around the 
inside of his collar. 

“Theoretically?” he inquired. 

“Only theoretically!” assured Mr. Pep- 
perill. 

“What words—areyou—talking about?” 

“The words in the will granting the 
original devise—‘to my son Rupert Tallia- 
ferro, the legitimate heirs of his body or to 
the nearest heirs of his body.’ Of course 
anybody would say offhand, just as the first 
attorney who passed on the title did, that 
the phrase gave an estate tail a 

“A what?” 

“An estate tail.” 

“What on earth is that?” 

Mr. Pepperill looked surprised. 

“Tt would require some time to instruct 
you in all the law of real property,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘but the words undoubtedly gave 
Rupert an estate tail.” 

““Well, they give me—a pain!” groaned 
poor Marcus. 

“But you can’t be absolutely certain of 
anything in the law,” soothed the attorney. 

“T should say not!’ agreed Marcus 
unhappily. 

“And the point was never raised until 
Mr. Tutt ——” 

“Well, just what is the point that nobody 
else ever thought of?” 

Mr. Pepperill opened a drawer and took 
out a photostat copy of an obviously very 
ancient document. 

“The whole instrument is most unusual, 
you see!’ he observed with relish. 

“So I see!’’ echoed Marcus acidly. 

Mr. Pepperill wiped his glasses. 

‘Listen to this,’ he said. 

“““To my beloved wife Mercy I bequeath 
$500 a year, also my black girl Sarrah, a 


“sos Q8feqd Marcus dreamily. 
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good horse, a chair and one-half my dwell- 
ing house as long as she shall remain a 
widow and no longer. I also bequeath my 
black boy Isaac to my eldest son Rupert.’ 
Is not that interesting?” 

“There’s nothing about a goat, is there?”’ 
“Look here! 
What is Tutt’s point?” 

Mr. Pepperill laid his glasses upon the 
table. 

“Reduced to its simplest terms—if such 
a phrase can be applied—it is this: The 
Lordly Courts, Incorporated, have a clear 
paper title tunning straight back to the 
original Rupert Talliaferro. Nobody has 
ever questioned it, but now Mr. Tutt says 
that Rupert didn’t have any title because 
the words in his father’s will, ‘to' my son 
Rupert and the legitimate heirs of his 
body,’ read in the light of the law as it stood 
at the time the will took effect, gave him 
only a life estate, and that the fee belonged 
to the heirs of his body, through whom the 
present Talliaferros claim their title by 
direct descent. Tutt has written a ninety- 
seven-page brief to establish his point; but 
there is nothing in it.” 

“Tsn’t there?”’ wailed Mr. Marcus. “I 
suppose I’ll have to take your word for it!’ 

“Tt’s one of those things that no one can 
be particularly blamed for overlooking; a 
mere technicality.” 

“No, of course not!’”’ moaned Marcus. 
“T don’t suppose it would have been polite 
to question Talliaferro’s right to sell the 
land at the time—or even afterwards! Any- 
how we’re all in a jolly old mess now, aren’t 
we? To how much property does this little 
technicality, as you call it, apply?” 

“Oh, a couple of hundred acres,’’ replied 
Mr. Pepperill lightly. “It starts on Morn- 
ingside Heights, takes in a bit of the Co- 
lumbia University campus, and then zigzags 
over most of the really valuable property 
around there until it hits Central Park a 

“And the whole business hangs on the 
interpretation of the words, ‘heirs of his 
body’?” 

“Tt does.” 

‘Five hundred million dollars’ worth?” 

mves 23 

Mr. Marcus reached for his hat. 

‘‘Say,”’ he inquired earnestly, “‘what do 
you think it is worth to us to buy Tutt off?” 

“Not one cent!”’ exploded Mr. Pepperill. 
“There is nothing in his contention. No 
court would think of sustaining it.” 

“That’s all right. But where do I come 
in? I wait, while you take a couple of 
years to try the case, and meanwhile the 
goat goes right on living there.” 

Mr. Pepperill shook his head wearily. 

“No court is going to upset the status 
quo—you can rest assured.” 

“What kind of a quo is that?” 

“No judge will ever have the nerve to 
declare that these titles aren’t good. The 
ownership has been undisturbed for over a 
hundred years. Think of the frightful con- 
fusion it would make in the real-estate 
world if the Talliaferro deed was held bad! 
All the title companies would go bankrupt! 
Besides, what would become of the multi- 
tudes of people who are actually occupying 
these premises—apartments, stores, facto- 
ries, hotels, private houses? No court is 
going to turn them out.”’ 

“*So that’s what you call the status quo?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pepperill. “That is the 
status quo.” 

“Then why hasn’t the goat got it in our 
case?”’ asked Mr. Marcus. 
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HEN the unfortunate head of the 
Marcus Building and Contracting 
Company reached One Hundred and 
Ninety-ninth Street, the status quo had 
altered considerably. During his absence 
the two steam shovels had busily attacked 
the rear of the lot and gobbled it up to such 
an extent that the shanty now stood high 
above the street on a pinnacle of rock, 
like a Broadway St. Michel or a Tyrolean 
castle on some inaccessible peak. It being 
the noon hour a considerable crowd had 
assembled who freely exchanged views as 
to the Talliaferro situation with Murphy, 
McCarthy, the engineers, the workmen and 
the world in general. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that any capitalist 
who deliberately tunneled under a house 
occupied by indigent human beings and 
precipitated it and them into the pit below, 
ought to be, might be and would be lynched. 
Neither had Mr. Tutt been idle. Shortly 
before the return of Mr. Marcus a truck 
had arrived containing munitions and pro- 
visions for a protracted siege—to wit, a 
small brass cannon, a huge American flag, 
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several crates of eggs and groceries, two 
cases of mineral water, a cot bed with a roll 
of blankets, and a box of Wheeling stogies 
for Mr. Tutt, who himself now reclined 
upon the stoop of the shanty with his legs 
outstretched, comfortably surveying the 
excitement below. The stuff had arrived 
just in time to be carried up before the bank 
caved in, and now the flag had been nailed 
to the side of the shack and the cannon 
pointed its brass nose directly at the open 
jaws of the steam shovel as if ready to fire 
at its first move. Beside the cannon lay the 
goat. Mrs. Talliaferro and the children 
were having lunch inside. 

A curious feeling of helplessness paralyzed 
the limbs of the great Marcus. Where was 
he at? The sight of a policeman gave him 
a flicker of hope, but it died. 

“Say, officer, I want you to put those 
people off that property!” he said in a 
businesslike tone. 

Officer Cassidy eyed him derisively. 

‘What yer givin’ us? Put ’em off your- 
self.” 

“But they’re trespassers!’’ protested 
Marcus. “They have no ——” 

“Then go round to the house and tell it 
to the captain. I don’t know nothing 
about it!” 

“But this man Tutt a 

“Oh, is that Mr. Tutt?’’ Cassidy ex- 
amined the semi-recumbent figure on the 
heights above with interest. “I’ve heard 
of him before.” 

“No doubt. But that don’t make him 
any less a trespasser on my property.” 

Cassidy turned on him outrageously. 

“Aw, cut it out! How do I know it’s 
your property? Probably they say it’s 
theirs. I guess Mr. Tutt wouldn’t be up 
there if it wasn’t all right.” 

“Tutt don’t make all the law!” roared 
Marcus. 

“Well, he makes a hell of a lot of it!” 
retorted Cassidy. ‘‘He got me uncle, Mike 
Donovan, fourteen months’ back pay a? 

But Marcus was striding across the street. 

“Go ahead and take away the whole 
damn thing!’ he yelled to McCarthy in 
fury, shaking his fist at Mr. Tutt. 

The old lawyer slowly uncrossed his legs 
and arose in a leisurely manner. 

“Ah! Good afternoon, Mr. Marcus!”’ 
he called down pleasantly. “‘I wouldn’t 
do any more cutting away if I were you. 
My clients don’t object to your leveling the 
rest of the property, because it saves them 
the trouble and expense of doing it them- 
selves, but we want to keep the old 
homestead just as itis. Speaking seriously, 
Marcus, we shall hold you responsible for 
every bit of damage you do here. I offered 
to sell you the land at a fair price, and I 
shall certainly not let you take it vi et armis. 
We shall stay here until we are legally 
ejected by a court order—and after that 
maybe, and then perhaps still again some 
more. I challenge you to disturb the 
status quo!” 

The crowd cheered as Mr. Tutt lifted 
his hat and sat down again. Marcus turned 
to McCarthy. He was purple in the face. 

“Start her up!” he ordered. _ 

The engine gave a succession of swift 
snorts and the shovel lifted itself into the 
air and opened wide its savage jaws. Mr. 
Tutt raised a small megaphone to his lips, 
and waved his hand towards the flag nailed 
to the side of the shanty. 

“*Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
but spare your country’s flag!’”’ he said. 

“Hurrah!” yelled the mob, which had 
been augmented by several hundred school 
children on their way home to lunch. 

““We huffed and he puffed, and he 
couldn’t blow the house down!’’’ shouted 
Mr. Tutt to the children. 

“Hurray for Mr. Tutt! Hurray!” they 
responded, tossing their caps in the air. 

The Talliaferros hearing the noise of the 
shovels came out hurriedly, and Mr. Tutt, 
taking a hand of both Rupert and Agnes, 
led them to the edge of the abyss as the 
shovel came surging toward the shack. 

“*Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
from its firm base as soon as I!’” he 
chanted. 

Suddenly Marcus knew that he was 
beaten. Old Status Quo had done it! 

“Hold on, Dan!” he yielded. “Stick a 
ladder up, will you? I want to speak to the 
old guy.” 

Mr. Tutt cordially gave him a helping 
hand over the top. 

“I didn’t want to tell it to the world,” 
said Marcus, as soon as he got his breath, 
“but I don’t want to be rough with these 
people. I’ll give you your price—twenty 
thousand—just to get rid of them,” 
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Mr. Tutt looked shocked. 
“Who said anything about twent 
sand?’’ he asked. 
“You did!” a 
“Oh, that was six weeks ago,” said th 
old lawyer. ‘The price has gone yp.” 

“Well, what is it now?” asked Man 
weakly. Bee 

“Fifty thousand bucks,” said Mr 

He caught Marcus’ arm to gq 
from falling into the excavation. 

“And another little thing,” he 
confidentially, as it were. “The p 
go up a thousand beans a day fr 
time forth forever more.” 

Mr. Marcus descended the ladder 
sickening sense of deflation. Fift 
sand dollars! It was extortion. 
a rapid calculation. The penalty 
day’s default on his contract was th 
equivalent of what Mr. Tutt purp 
soak him. If he went to court a 
the thing out it would cost him 
one way than another, and, if he 
would escape paying the initial fi 
sand. He was morally certain 
Pepperill had said, no court w 
upset the title to the whole upper 
New York City. Besides, he was 
months ahead on his contract. 
bought off Tutt now, it would 
fifty thousand dollars cold cas 
litigated he might not have to pa 
thing:at all. f 

The upshot of the matter was that || 
truce was declared and the Mar Hl 
ing and Contracting Company aba 
work in that section for the time bei 
moved their steam shovels elsewhe 
Tutt climbed down from his perch y 
being obliged to spend a single nigh 
the Talliaferros gorged themselves 
groceries and mineral water, and 
trious Mr. Pepperill hastily prepa: 
papers necessary to commence a 
action in the Supreme Court to de 
the validity of the title of The 
Courts, Incorporated, in the mann 
form provided by the statute. O 
Quo had won and won handsomel 
the risk of losing twenty thousaml 
and although Mrs. Talliaferro h 
utmost admiration for and confid 
Mr. Tutt, in spite of his assuran: 
would be well, and that she woul 
infinitely more in the long run, 
frequently sank at the thought t 
had not taken the money when she 
chance. Not so her champion! 

And now commenced the greatests 
for delay ever known to the Ney 
courts or to the offices of Tutt & 
those past masters missed no trick 
the time for serving a paper could 
tended or an adjournment take 
drove the elegant Mr. Vincent Pi 
nearly mad with their affidavits and 
to show cause why the matter sho 
go over, and meantime The Lordly 
went on leasing offices and showro 
an eighteen-story building not yet 
istence, and elaborately planned fo 
still occupied by a lone woman, 
dren and a goat. For there the sha 
stood, a monument to the stubborn 
Mr. Tutt and to the decency of mi 

And then at last, when it s 
everybody as if the case of The 
Courts, Incorporated, vs. Talliafe 
never appear upon the calendar, 
denly got there, and in some mys 
way was sent to the Honorable Mr. 
Affenthaler for trial! 

“‘No, George!’”’ admonished Mr. 
the Friday night lodge meeting 
Abyssinian Brotherhood. ‘You 
going to beat it to French Lick! 
Menelik expects every Sacred Cam 
his duty. You are going to stay rig 
and elucidate to the civilized world 
act meaning of the celebrated and im 
phrase ‘legitimate heirs of his body 
nearest heirs of his body’ when used 
late Rupert Talliaferro in the 
grace 1812.” F 

“Listen here, Eph!’ expostulat 
Honorable Affenthaler. ‘Of course 1wa 
to help you, and all that, but if you expe 
me to find that your client owns all N 
York City north of One Hundred and Ten 
Street you’ve picked the wrong Cam! 
Things have to get settled sometim 
know. And besides, I have to decide 
things according to law!” =) 

“IT know you do, George! I know 
do!” agreed Mr. Tutt, patting himself 
gold embroidered stomacher worn 
Past Exalted Ruler of the Purple 
tain. “I’m not asking you to do an 
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« Not athing! Go right ahead and 
jad against me! I expect you to. 
a perfectly satisfied.” 

a expect me to?” 

2, I know when I’m licked. I 
slike to be in a congenial atmosphere 
happens to me. I don’t want to go 
esome brute who if I get a touch of 
90 insists on yanking me out of bed 
«risk of my old life simply to have 
ring to do. I like to try cases before 
eorge. And I’m not going to give 
r anybody else—any trouble at all. 
yatter has got to be settled, and you 
cted to settle it. Incidentally I might 
}t the governor has seemed favorably 
«d towards you whenever I’ve men- 
our name as a candidate for the 
ite Division.” 

idon’tsay!’’ The Honorable Affen- 
ould not repress his gratification, 
is Cesar, he was ambitious. ‘Very 
him, I’m sure! And of you, Eph! 
yu ought to have taken that twenty 
thile the thou-ing was good!”’ 

mow, George!” sighed Mr. Tutt. 
peven the wisest of us make mis- 
ra at last Lordly Courts vs. Tallia- 
ame to trial months had been con- 
in preliminary delay, and Mr. 
e; Marcus realized uneasily that he 
cave barely enough time, working at 
jed, to get the building up and ready 
eipancy in accordance with the terms 
sontract, even if everything went his 
eactly as prophesied by Mr. Pepperill. 
iday over! 

‘y morning during all that exasperat- 


>nd see Castle Talliaferro still flying 
fars and Stripes, Mrs. Talliaferro 
g clothes on the front porch, and 
signes and Rupert playing with the 
it got his, all right, as he said! But 
yllowed his anger, and possessed his 
patience, confident in the knowledge 
/ afew more days old Tutt was going 
sit in the neck. 
while he caused to be deposited all 
‘he rest of the lot and along the side- 
sand street the steel pillars, girders 
cams, the timbers, blocks, fireproofing, 
scement, lime, and so on, out of which 
ordly Courts, Incorporated, were 
jally to rise towards the zenith, and 
| mechanical appliances for bringing 
bout. In fact, the whole locality 
¢ like a freight yard, and Marcus 
aplated it with satisfaction, for no 
( should the case be won than he 
med to blow the whistle, and, bing! 
ywould come the measly shack that 
ade so much trouble; and, presto! 
wuld go the giant building. 
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omg counselor,”’ said the Honorable 
\Affenthaler at four o’clock on the 
'oon of the fifth day of the trial of the 
ated case of Lordly Courts vs. Tallia- 
rafter Mr. Tutt had finished ex- 

the law as it had existed in 1812 
/hree-hour speech—‘“‘I have listened 
(r learned and ingenious presentation 
ihe greatest attention, and I may say 
-er—interest. Unfortunately, how- 
'.do not agree with you upon the law. 
ie wrong, some higher and more able 


lo! No!”—from all the Tutts. 
lay higher court—may at some future 
reverse me. Meantime I can but 
) the dictates of my intellect and my 
lence — if not of my heart—and find 
te plaintiff. If Mr. Pepperill will 
it an order of ouster and hand you a 
,or your perusal I will sign it at once. 
fume that under the circumstances 
ill waive the customary notice?” 
Tutt bowed. 
ank you, your honor!” said he. “I 
be glad to accommodate my brother 
In any way in my power. I have 
f course, as yet seen the order and I 
want a few hours to examine it. The 
Tis an important one—property worth 
tundred million dollars is involved. 
esee! This is Thursday afternoon. I 
aving for Albany at five o’clock for a 
vence with the governor”’—he allowed 
't lid to flicker slightly, a fact not un- 
1d by his honor—“ and I shall be back 
Tow evening. Saturday is a half day. 
olaintiff would in no event have time 
any work of construction before Mon- 
orning. I suggest, if it meets with 
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your approval, that you give me until Sat- 
urday noon in which to agree to the form 
of the order.” 

“That will be quite satisfactory!” 
chirped Mr. Pepperill, flushed with victory 
and almost ready to invite Mr. Tutt to 
crack a bottle of port with him, since he had 
tanned the old raseal’s hide, licked him to a 
frazzle, and so felt magnanimous. 

“Tf I sign the order Saturday noon the 
sheriff can put the trespassers off the first 
thing Monday morning and you can start 
work immediately thereafter,’ announced 
the judge as he gathered his skirts about 
his legs and swished off the bench. 

Mr. Tutt turned to his adversary and 
extended a bony hand. 

“Mr. Pepperill, you have worsted me in 
fair fight!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I hope we 
part good friends?” 

“We certainly do!”’ said Mr. Pepperill, 
registering the conviction that old man 
Tutt wasn’t such a bad skate after all. 

As for Mr. Marcus Marcus, he could 
scarcely believe it. He rushed to the tele- 
phone and spread the glad tidings, with the 
result that next morning eleven more loads 
of tile, sheet metal, slate, laths and scant- 
ling were deposited around Castle Tallia- 
ferro at about the same hour that Mr. Tutt 
entered the executive chamber at the state 
capitol. The governor was hard at work. 

““*Allahu akbar’!’’ he intoned, glancing 
up from his desk; and then to his secretary: 
“You don’t need to wait, Morton. What 
the devil are you doing up here, Eph?” 

“‘Tcame up to see you about Affenthaler.” 

“But I told you a week ago I’d designate 
him to the Appellate Division, just as you 
asked. It wasn’t necessary for you to come 
traipsing way up here again. Have a 
regular democratic see-gar?”’ 

“No, thanks, Jake; I’ll smoke my usual 
brand. Fact is, I just thought I’d like to 
see your fat old face once more.” 

The governor smiled and leaned back in 
the executive armchair. 

“Well, it’s al-ways fair we-ath-er when 
go-od Camels get to-geth-er!’’ he hummed. 
“How was the lodge meeting last week? I 
hear you raised Sheriff Rosenwasser to be a 
Peerless Potentate of Peru.”’ 

Mr. Tutt grinned sardonically. 

“T’llsay wedid! But about Affenthaler— 
before I forget it—it’s his birthday tomorrow 
and I thought it would be rather nice if his 
promotion to the Appellate Division came 
on that day. You get the idea?” 

“That’s right too!” agreed his excel- 
lency. “‘Tell you what I’ll do! I'll have 
Morton telephone the P. J. and I’ll sign the 
designation rightnow. You’realwaysthink- 
ing of little kindnesses like that, Eph! 
That’s why we all love you!” 

““Well—he’s a Camel!’”’ murmured Mr. 
Tutt modestly. 

vi 

ND so Monday morning dawned— 
dawned upon a wise and upright judge 
whose labors upon the bench had at last 
been properly rewarded by a well-earned 
elevation to higher place; upon the com- 
placent Mr. Pepperill sipping his breakfast 
coffee from a transparent cup of Spode and 
pondering upon how much he could charge 
his clients, the Lordly Courts, Incorporated, 
for winning the case against Mr. Tutt— 
fifteen—or twenty?—thousand; upon the 
energetic Mr. Marcus Marcus hugely 
pleased at having chosen as he had and 
saved fifty thousand dollars, less his 
lawyer’s bill; upon the Talliaferros, stunned 
at having lost the fight, which they had so 
gallantly waged for years, but still clinging 
desperately to hope and Mr. Tutt; upon 
Sheriff Morris Rosenwasser armed with an 
order from Judge Affenthaler authorizing 
him to remove the Talliaferros from the 
premises now adjudged to belong to the 
Lordly Courts; and last but not least upon 
Mr. Tutt himself, who had been awakened 
betimes and was already to be seen sitting 
upon the Talliaferro stoop at the unheard-of 
hour of six o’clock. For the official word 
had gone forth that the Talliaferros if they 
refused to go peaceably were to be kicked 
out, thrown off, ousted, removed and 
ejected, willy-nilly, absolutely, body, boots 
and britches, with whatever force might 
prove necessary or convenient, including 
the Fire, Health and Police departments. 
They were to be offered the opportunity to 
surrender with all the honors of war— 
including the keeping of side arms—and if 
they did not take it they were to be driven 
off either with the hose, by a battalion of 

cops, or lifted off with steam shovels. 

Those were the orders! And them Sheriff 
Rosenwasser confidently intended to ex- 
ecute, Tutt or no Tutt! For was he not a 


EVENING POST 


Peerless Potentate of Peru? And had he 
not enlisted the aid, comfort and active 
assistance of a squad of red necks from the 
Thirty-seventh Precinct, and a chemical 
fire engine from the Ninth? Moreover, had 
he not brought with him five deputies of his 
own—genuine, regular appointed deputy 
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“You won’t turn the hose on us, Rosy!”’ 
declared Mr. Tutt. 

“You'll see vedder I will or not!” 
shouted the sheriff. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to be 
made small oi!” 

The others in the throng around the foot 
of «he“iatfder began to participate. 


sheriffs of the City of New York, County “Go along, Rosy! What yer afraid of!” 


New York, ss:? Yea verily, Rosy la 
come full panoplied for his predicted'forn- 
swoggling of his old friend Tutt. ~~ 

_ For the Talliaferros it was like the morn- 
ing of an execution. They were up early, 
for Mr. Tutt had confessed that, yes, the 
time had at last come when they must leave 
their little home. So Mrs. Talliaferro had 
dressed herself and the children in their 
modest best and sadly prepared their frugal 
breakfast for the last time, augmented by a 
basket of fruit brought by Mr. Tutt, in- 
cluding a cabbage for the goat. And now 
they all sat up there on the porch in a line 
awaiting the approach of the enemy, like 
an old guard that died, but did not sur- 
render; Mrs. Talliaferro wiping away an 
occasional furtive tear, but Agnes and 
Rupert and the goat exhilarated by the 
smell of battle. 

“Wait till you see the whites of their 
eyes!” was Mr. Tutt’s solemn injunction. 

“And then what’ll we do?” asked Rupert, 
excitedly. ‘You just tell us, and you bet 
we'll do it!” 

“Follow me!” he admonished. ‘Pick 
your man, and when I kill mine you kill 
yours!”’ i 

So they waited and watched, as the 
workmen began to gather in the street 
below and the engineers to stoke up the 
boilers of the steam shovels that presently 
would demolish the last remnant of the 
Talliaferro stronghold. J 

At eight o’clock the great general staff of 
the attacking forces gathered upon the 
historic corner outside the tobacco shop 
where Mr. Tutt had thrown down the gage 
of battle to Sheriff Rosenwasser so many 
months ago. There was the great Mr. 
Marcus Marcus, and the great Mr. Lucius 
Winterbottom, of the Lordly Courts, In- 
corporated; there was the squad from the 
Thirty-seventh, led by the captain in per- 
son, who had secretly determined not to 
let the boys put over any rough stuff; there 
was the fire engine, and a clerk from Mr. 
Pepperill’s office, and the Honorable Af- 
fenthaler’s private secretary; and there— 
oh, there was Sheriff Rosenwasser himself, 
with his five deputies, including his son-in- 
law Pat Tuohy, the well-known Latiner. 

“Well, Rosy,” caroled Marcus as the 
whistle blew, ‘‘you can fire when ready! 
Now go ahead and clean out that wasps’ 
nest!” 

Sheriff Rosenwasser expanded into ma- 
jesty. It was his hour. There was but one 
Jaw, and Rosy was its prophet. What 
mattered it that he was a Sacred Camel— 
even a Peerless Potentate of Peru—or Mr. 
Tutt a Supreme Exalted Ruler of the 
Purple Mountain? All such things must 
be forgotten when duty called. Grasping 
the certified order of Judge Affenthaler in 
his hand and flanked by his deputies he ad- 
vanced to the edge of the excavation. Mr. 
Tutt smiled disarmingly at him. 

“Good morning, Rosy!’’ he called down. 

The little sheriff waved the paper at 
him. 

“Come on down now!” he directed. 
“Don’t make me trouble!” 

“No,no, Rosy! We’renot coming down!”’ 
answered Mr. Tutt, while Mrs. Talliaferro 
gaped at him incredulously. 

“‘Ain’t coming down!” shouted the 
sheriff. ‘‘Why, I got the judge’s order 
right in my hand!” 

“T don’t know what you’ve got!” re- 
torted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘The air is good up here. 
We are staying out for the present!’’ 

“Sick him, Rosy!’’ urged someone in the 
crowd. 

Sheriff Rosenwasser felt that his dignity 
had been affronted. 

“Vell, I’llshow you!” he cried. “Captain 
Timmins, please haf your men put up a 
ladder.” 

A ladder was quickly found, placed 
against the side of the excavation, and he 
slowly began to ascend. He was not used 
to climbing, the ladder was wabbly and his 
progress was slow. 

““Get a move on, Rosy!” yelled a friend 
from below. But the ladder teetered and 
the little sheriff, clinging desperately, 
stopped short halfway up. 

“Say, Eph,” he panted, trying to com- 
bine authority with persuasion, ‘don’t 
make a fool of yourself! Do you vant me 
to turn the hose on you?” 


“Throw ’em off the lot!” 

“Don’t be bluffed by a goat!’ 

“Get a camel!” 

Sheriff Rosenwasser made an obviously 
feeble attempt to negotiate another rung. 
Mr. Tutt stepped to the head of the ladder. 

“Thus far and no farther!” said he. 

Rosenwasser glared at him apoplectically. 

“Get down off that ladder, Rosy, or I’ll 
kick it over!” 

Mr. Tutt put his congress boot on the top 
rung and moved it backward a few inches 
while the sheriff flattened himself against 
it like a frightened cat. 

“Stop!” he yelled. ‘‘I’ll have you ar- 
rested for assault and interveering with an 
officer.”” 

Mr. Tutt leaned down and took firm hold 
of the ladder with both hands. 

“Now, Rosy, will you get down or shall 
I throw you down?” 

Sheriff Rosenwasser decided to get down. 
In his eagerness he abandoned the ladder 
entirely, sought refuge in the air and fell 
in a heap. 

Mr. Marcus had a sudden sickening 
hunch that something had gone bad on 
them. 

“The trouble with you, Rosy,’ called 
down Mr. Tutt as the little sheriff scrambled 
to his feet, ‘is that you don’t know any 
law. That order isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on!” 

‘What are you talking about?” haughtily 
demanded the lordly Mr. Winterbottom. 
“Didn’t Judge Affenthaler decide in our 
favor?” 

“Certainly he decided in your favor,” 
replied Mr. Tutt. “But just the same, the 
order is valueless, for it was signed by the 
judge on Saturday after he had accepted a 
designation to the Appellate Division on 
Friday, the day before.” 

“Ts that right, Eph?” gasped Rosy. “Is 
that the law?” 

“Sure as you’re a Camel! When Judge 
Affenthaler heard the case he was a member 
of the Supreme Court. After his appoint- 
ment to a higher court, he no longer had 
jurisdiction to sign anything as a judge of 
the Supreme Court. Your order is no good. 
You will have to start your proceedings all 
over again before another judge. It will 
take you at least six months to get another 
judgment. Meanwhile we stay here!” 

Mr. Marcus Marcus sat down heavily 
upon a square of limestone. Six months! 
Start all over again! Why, if he expected 
to finish the Lordly Courts by October 
first he ought to start that very minute! 
Was it possible that after all this expendi- 
ture of money and of time they had got 
nowhere at all? Was it conceivable that in 
the great metropolis of New York in the 
year 1924 there was no way of putting 
trespassers off one’s property, of getting 
rid of a woman, two children and a goat? 
To hell with law and lawyers! As he stared 
helplessly at Mr. Tutt the conviction slowly 
possessed him that this saturnine old man 
was no mere shyster—but a Saint Michael, 
a Beelzebub, a Merlin and a Houdini rolled 
into one. 

Even that moth-eaten goat had the evil 
eye! It acted as if it were Tutt’s familiar 
spirit! What was the use! Marcus stag- 
gered to his feet, pushed through the crowd, 
and made his way to the ladder. 

“Vat you goin’ to do?” inquired Rosy. 

“Ba-a-a!”’ bleated Marcus scornfully, as 
he started up the rungs. 

Below him on every side were heaped the 
materials for the as yet wholly visionary 
Lordly Courts, Incorporated. He was 
beaten—horse, foot and dragoons. He 
would be lucky to escape with. his hide. 
The excavator—the same one he had in- 
tended to have chew up the Talliaferro 
shanty—swung towards him through the 
air, its hideous open jaws grinning maley- 
olently. To the miserable Marcus it looked 
just like old Tutt. 

“Look here!” he gasped, swarming up 
the ladder until his perspiring face was on a 
level with the lawyer’s knees. “I’m through 
with Pepperill—through with everybody, 
except you!—if only you’ll get off and stay 
off. I’ll give you your fifty thousand.” 

“One hundred thousand,” corrected Mr. 
Tutt, in his most engaging manner. “Re- 
member that you are buying the status 
quo—and that it is cheap at any price.” 
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Lighting the 
Road to Safety 


The careful driver is never 
satisfied with ordinary bulbs. 
He knows that at night, he 
must depend upon the bulbs 
in his lamps to light the way 
to safety. 


That is why thousands of 
owners look to TUNG-SOL 


for correct illumination. 


TUNG-SOL bulbs are built 
in a splendidly equipped fac- 
tory devoted entirely to the 
production of bulbs for auto- 
motive service, a plant where 
Quality is a creed. 


TUNG*SEl 


TheQuality Bulb for Motor Cars 


The safeguard of Quality is 
endless, rigid inspection 
throughout every process of 
manufacture. A TUNG-SOL 
bulb which fails to meet the 
TUNG-SOL standard, never 
leaves the factory. There are 
cheaper bulbs, but one can 
only obtain TUNG-SOL 
Quality in TUNG-SOL. 


There is a TUNG-SOL for 
every automotive need— 
head,—side,—tail,—dash- 
lamps. And, the TUNG-SOL 
“Fixed-Focus’’ headlamp 
bulb with the filament accu- 
rately centered. When used 
with a reflector having a per- 
manently “fixed” socket, the 
filament is exactly at focal 
center of the reflector. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
TUNG-SOL Bulbs 


“Let TUNG-SOL Light the Way” 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Licensed Under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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of the chaos of past years—an acceptance, 
while it was momentarily possible, of what- 
ever good offered. He dismissed the serv- 
ant, and then, when he was on the stair, 
‘ordered him to return in two hours. 

“«* might need something,”’ he proceeded. 

It was, the servant’s opinion, lost below, 
that whit he needed he’d need before two 
hours. F 

The decanter of Antigua rum was gener- 
ous in size, but the space occupied by the 
brown liquor fast gave way to clear glass. 
Richard Bale drank evenly, with an ab- 
stracted manner and a steady hand. The 
flowers, at times, appeared to him to be 
moving in gay procession, the river puzzled 
him because it seemed to be higher than the 
cedars. What was there to keep it back? 
But for the rest he was practically normal. 
He frowned in an effort of concentration, of 
thought: had he brought his case of pis- 
tols? He wouldn’t need them at Todd 
Hundred, at a party to celebrate the en- 
gagement of Gawin Todd to—to Lavender, 
no, Lavinia Roderick of Henrico County, 
but it was his habit never to be without 
them. He rose and, swaying, proceeded to 
where his box was half unpacked. 

Almost at once his hand fell on the 
heavy polished rectangular case he was in 
search of, and he opened the lid, lifting out 
one of the pair of pistols. It had been made 
by Mortimore of London, with a thirteen- 
inch barrel carrying an ounce bullet, and it 
was discharged by a flintlock. The pan for 
the priming was bushed with gold, the 
touchhole was gold and the hair trigger set 
by a beautiful and delicate mechanism. 
With the pistol in his grasp Richard Bale 
suddenly grew steady. He raised it with a 
rigid sweep of his arm and, fully extended, 
held the sights dead against a small stain on 
the plaster of a wall. The pistol lay per- 
fectly balanced, almost, it seemed, with- 
out weight. It was like a dove, he told 
himself, like a rose with a stem. 

When. he had put it away and returned 
to his chairs he found that the decanter was 
empty. There was a splintering of glass on 
the floor; in putting it back he had missed 
the window ledge. Well, the servant with a 
fresh decanter would be up soon. Charles 
Todd had plenty of them, unlimited An- 
tigua rum. At intervals he heard the 
music from the house—the dancing, as he 
had realized it would, was filling all the 
afternoon. There would be a late supper, 
and the quadrilles, the reels, again. Prob- 
ably a minuet. He wondered if Gawin 
would conduct Lavinia Roderick through a 
minuet. That was a dance not in keeping 
with Todd’s opinions. Richard Bale 
couldn’t understand how Gawin Todd, who 
was, of course, a gentleman, could have 
such opinions. At this he very loudly 
damned Thomas Jefferson. But he was in 
excellent humour, 

The negro appeared with more rum, and 
he gathered up the broken glass. However, 
now Richard Bale had a taste for toddy; 
lime toddy, he directed; and, with his com- 
pliments to Mr. Charles, he sent back the 
rum. But the toddy, when it arrived, he 
didn’t like; he insisted that it was harsh; 
poured it out of the window. 

“For the flowers,” he explained; 
darling thirsty flowers.” 

It then occurred to him that he might 
send for Mrs. Patton, whose lime toddy 
was superlative. Again, his compliments to 
Mr. Charles Todd, and would Mr. Todd 
send a carryall to Balisand for Mr. Bale’s 
housekeeper, telling her to bring her own 
limes? 

The servant hesitated and Richard Bale 
slowly rose, with eyes, deep sunk in his 
head, like stone. Still the servant waited 
by the door: he only wanted to be sure 
Mr. Bale was serious. : 

“Certainly not,’’ Richard Bale replied, 
sliding back into a chair. “A damned dis- 
courteous idea.” Privately he knew that 
Mrs. Patton would not have come. 


“the 


Footfalls, quick and light, mounted the 
stair and went into the next room. It was 
the tutor. Richard Bale had heard his 
name—he came from New Jersey—what 
wasit? Parrot, orsomesuch. Other steps, 
heavier and deliberate, followed, and 
Charles Todd entered. He was in riding 
clothes, his boots stiff with mud, and it ap- 
peared that he had been engaged with his 
terrapin pen: his canoe had swung into 
the stockade, breaking down a corner, and 


| practically all the terrapin had escaped 
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into the Ware River. Ava, he represented, . 


was in a rage with them both for, in effect, 
deserting her party. 

“But she says Gawin’s near as bad— 
talking nothing but politics with Jasper 
Robine.” 

Richard Bale replied that Ava was, as 
always, right: i 

“But there’s nothing to drink thatin.’”’ He 
was gazing at the emptied toddy bowl, and 
murmured an indistinct period about the 
darling flowers. 

“T’ll send at once, but I think, for the 
moment, you’ve had plenty. Richard, you 
must appear at dinner.”’ 

Richard Bale swore to that; he added he 
would drink practically nothing until he 
had eaten. But he needed the servant, in 
the interest of his preparations for dinner. 
He was already, Charles asserted, very 
handsomely prepared. But the negro who 
had been attached to him came back with a 
fresh supply of toddy. How much, Richard 
speculated, was practically nothing. Ob- 
viously it was more applied to lime toddy— 
and not Mrs. Patton’s—than if he had been 
drinking Antigua rum. A bowl of this, 
another bowl, he proceeded, would be less 
than, for example, a taste of brandy; and, 
rigidly intent on his agreement with 
Charles, he limited himself to such a diluted 
drink. Dinner, Richard learned, was ready; 
but the scientific aspect of his present in- 
vestigation, he now asserted, demanded his 
whole attention. Later returning to the 
chair at the window, he saw with surprise 
that the light was fading, the garden was 
dimly rich, but the river was a sweep of 
pure liquid gold. He was aware of the 
beauty of the moment—a strange and un- 
accustomed recognition—and of the swift- 
ness with which night followed day. In no 
more than a minute the golden river would 
be dull and then the flowers hidden. This 
disturbed him so that he went uncere- 
moniously into the tutor’s room to tell him 
about it. 

The tutor, he found, was reading by 
what remained of the daylight; but he rose 
at once, putting aside his book, and said 
good evening with a courteous sir. He 
was young, tall and thin; a simplicity of 
red hair was brushed back from his fore- 
head; and he had a determined gaze in a 
face pale but not without good features. 

“T know your name,” Bale said; ‘“‘Par- 
rot—Garret!” 

The second, he was informed. 

“You are Richard Bale, Esquire, of 
Balisand. I have often seen you riding the 
roads.”’ 

“And so you might.” Bale sat down. 
He had developed a positive antipathy to 
standing. “I came in,’ he proceeded with 
a prodigious gravity, “for your agreement 
to a very great subject. I’ll put it into a 
question—why is a sunset so soon extin- 
guished by night?” 

“That follows the law of the alternation 
of the earth’s relative surfaces,” the tutor 
replied. 

Richard Bale regarded him without 
favour. 

“Forget your employment,” he said; 
“speak as a man. moment ago the 
world was likea piece of gilt lace and nowit’s 
as dark as a cannon’s mouth.” 

‘I gave you the answer as it existed in 
fact,” Garret replied firmly. “I didn’t 
know you had mounted to the heavens of 
sentiment.” 

“You’re paid to know.” 

“T’m paid to teach Mr. Charles Todd’s 
children,” Garret contradicted him. ‘Sal- 
lust and grammatical exercises and read- 
ing, writing and ciphering in subtraction. 
When I have done that I am done, and 
when I am reading in my room I am read- 
ing in my room.”’ 

He stood and spoke uncompromisingly. 

“You're a tutor,”’ Richard Bale declared, 
“‘a tutor and that’s all. A tutor tells people 
things they ask him. But, of course, you 
have never worn gold lace. You won’t 
know the feeling.” 

“And I haven’t any wish to,” Garret 
assured him. “But if you think I am in- 
capable of sentiment you’re—well, you’re 
drunk.” 

Mb am,” Richard Bale admitted at once. 
“That is something else you will miss. 
Since, rightly, it is the privilege of gen- 
tlemen. A tutor as a tutor can’t be a 
gentleman, naturally; but a gentleman, I 
suppose, can be a tutor and a gentleman 
when he isn’t tutoring.” 


“T am of plain parents,” G 
explained; “and_I like them 
I would rather be what I am t 

At last he hesitated. a 

“Than me?” Bale suggested. 

“That came into my head,” h 
“But I dismissed it because of 
ices.” a 

“Very good it was of you, 
realize people generally, even tut 
heard about them. But to go h 
sunset. It was fine.’’ A 

“It’s possible that it was. 1 
been known to be. I didn’t no 
I was reading.” = 

Richard Bale picked up the 
other had laid aside, and, aft 
culty, he read the title, Picta 
Christiana. Was that, he as 
or fact. te 

“Both,” Garret answered, 

“T never argue about religion, 
Bale said hurriedly. ‘And, bes 
can’t keep a subject. Life is d 
like night and day. Why?” 
a candle aflame. ’ 

“Now,” he asserted, “‘the n 
brighter and that is your an: 

“But the candle,” Bale obj 
that?” ; 

“Maybe it’s love.” oe 

He had spoken, it seemed, 
meditation. , 

“T have never been in lo: 
Bale continued; ‘‘and I don’ 
say it makes sunsets last... fi 

“In your spirit, yes,” the tut 
without hesitation. ‘That 
love does. I suppose, if you ¢ 
phor, it’s like that gold lace 
on the dull clothes of—of rea! 


most passionate—‘‘ how can 
cern you? Can your position f 
my room with drunken questi 
breeding I am well out of it; t 
be better to be rid of you, for 
ing. Go to hell!” he cried at Ric 
“‘l’ve been there,” Bale 2 
brely. ‘‘And you’ve lost yo 
doesn’t matter, though—not 
like to hear you. That was 
idea about love. If you’re ri 
wrong. It’s more, then, thanha 
leaving a name?”’ But G 
answer him. He was stand 
dow, facing the gathering 
pale candlelight showed only 
of his back. His manners y 
“You'll want to dress,”’ R 
at random; ‘‘go down to th 
this Garret whirled about: 
“T don’t dance. It’s a thing 
Hell is kept hot with burning fi 
that dance cy is 
Speech failed him. ‘ea 
“They dance,’”’ Bale put in. 
no more to be said for that. I do 
but not on account of any cor 
the devil. It has to do with 
let me tell you this.’’ He was 
“Tf you are in love, a minute 
him, I understand, won’t hu 
pects.” Here he was interrup 
information that neither had 
asked for advice. 
Bale decided. “‘ You are too mu 
ing. My mind was full of suns 
there is toddy in my room, and, 
I’ll see you get some.” The t 
was not more than a boy—ca 
to him: 
“Your filthy drinks I wo 
mouth to. Thank God, I don’t 
a gentleman.”’ He then executed : 
turing bow. is 


On reflection, once more in his | 
occurred to Richard Bale that 
had suffered a grave lapse in ma 
hadn’t, really, been annoyed b 
there was a question in his mind: 
enduring such ill-bred shouts, 
been negligent. It might be ne 
him to go back and instruct . . 
his name, Parrot? His voice, ho 
held a deeper feeling than a n 
ment at Bale’s intrusion. 


a. 
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recalled to him the fact that he must ap- 
pear for supper, that Ava was already in- 
dignant at his absence. One more cup and 
then he would be done. For the present, 
oh, very much for the present! 

He wondered if supper were ready now, 
and decided in the negative, since, very 
faintly, he could still hear the fiddles. Then, 
suddenly thinking of Charles Todd in the 
river mud, vainly clutching at his escaping 
terrapin, Richard laughed outright. From 
that he turned, erratically, to his horse Spa- 
dille, not only beaten but badly lamed in 
his last race. The truth was that he had 
been a fool to enter Spadille at five miles on 
sod. His folly had cost him three hundred 
pounds sterling and a good horse, for it was 
probable that the lameness wouldn’t mend. 
He mentally reviewed the yearlings in his 
stable: One, Diggery, showed a promise of 
speed. And Richard Bale decided to take 
David, light and a very skillful rider, from 
whatever he was doing and attach him to 
the colt for his racing life. 

He had lost entirely too much money 
through the past few months; his luck at 
whist, in particular, had been bad. Brad- 
lock Wiatt and Beverley Mathews, perhaps 
the richest men in Gloucester County, 
had won everything. But it was like that 
with chance, and he had no inclination to 
complain or reduce the amounts of his 
gambling. Instead, he’d getitallback ... 
with Diggery. Automatically he turned to 
the toddy bowl, but he denied his intention. 
There would be wine after supper and 
more Antigua rum, and—but he didn’t 
just know why—he wanted to keep his head 
steady. Invaded by a sensation of extreme 
virtue, he wished that Mrs. Patton could 
observe him. 

Outside, only a faint glow was left of the 
day, and a mocking bird began a hesitating 
and unbelievably sweet song. There was a 
note and then silence and then another. 
They flowed together and stopped, followed 
by a high transcendent melody. Finer 
than the fiddles, Richard Bale told himself; 
indeed, of all the birds in the world, in- 


cluding the English nightingale and the 


bulbul—whatever that was—he was con- 
vinced that the one now singing was easily, 
by eleven lengths, the superior. He couldn’t 
leave for supper with that going on outside 
his window. Ava would realize that, es- 
pecially Ava; and he rehearsed, with 
soundless but moving lips, the exact speech 
by which he would explain to her what had 
delayed him. He wondered if the tutor 
heard the mocking bird, and, overlooking 
Garret’s insolence, he went at once to find 
out. But the door to the other bedroom 
was barred, there was no reply to his de- 
mands. 

The tutor, then, had missed the song, a 
thing Richard immensely regretted. It 
would have calmed him and relieved his 
feeling, made him a proper tutor again. 
The bird continued, rising, from beauty to 
beauty of sound, and Richard Bale listened 
with the greatest politeness. He couldn’t 
leave, he reiterated, until it was over. His 
patience lasted a long while, long after his 
pleasure had actually vanished, and at last 
he rose. “T liked it at first,” he said aloud, in 
a severe voice, ‘but there is too much of it. 
Singing has the best of you. Anyhow, she 
ought to know it all by now.” 

This reference to the celebrated purpose 
of such song was, he thought, very learned 
and adroit. He felt that he had the advan- 
tage of the mocking bird. 

That, too, he would tell Ava, and even 
if he were a little late she would forgive 
him in consequence of the solidity of his 
advice. But he had better be off, and, with 
a preliminary misstep, he descended the 
narrow stairs to the schoolroom and 
ground. He walked rapidly, and it seemed 
to him that he was a long while coming to 
the portico, when he realized that he was 
going in the wrong direction—he was hur- 
rying away from the house. On his right 
were the fields and trees of Todd Hundred, 
and at the left the houses of the quarters. 
Some of the open doors were lighted, and 
there was an obscure stir of small negroes in 
the gloom. Then he saw a group of men by 
a bright fire of pine splinters. The group 
stood in a circle, dominated by the bulk of 
Fayson, Charles Todd’s Dutch overseer. 
Bale, recognizing the preliminaries of 
chicken fighting, went up to the overseer. 
That individual made him 
nition. 

“A nigger from Gloucester Point with a 
famous bird,” he explained. ‘‘We haven’t 
anything good enough, but we couldn’t let 
him crow without an effort.” 


a civil recog- - 


July 26, 1924 


A small negro was stooping and a) 
smoothing the quills and irritatin, 
shorn rooster in his hands; and, op 
him, were a number with chickens cl: 
ing at a chance for their favorite. 

“Be quiet,’ Fayson ordered th 
“Ash—where’s Ash?” A negro steppe 
forward. “‘Which one of these is best 
demanded, indicating the Todd Hy 
roosters. ‘‘Stilley’s is the wickedest chi, 
ever I see,’’ he replied, and the over oP 
called for Stilley. ‘I want this to stam» 
he said in addition; “don’t keep Mtr Bt 
waiting.” a 

The servant who advanced was, i 
plain, a field hand; he was naked but 
pair of drill trousers precariously h 
cotton handkerchief; the light fron 
fire slid in quivering reflections o 
deep black chest and heavy shoulders, — 
rooster was stripped of tail and wing 
ers, it was tall and evil-looking, an 
spur had been repaired. . 

“Which do you like?”’ Fayson as} 

“You will want to back your own 
Richard Bale replied. “TI’ll put ten 
on the Gloucester Point scoundrel,’ 

“T’m not Mr. Beverly Mathew, 
overseer reminded him. “This is 
will do—if the Gloucester pirate wir 
let you have three niggers for a mon 
the corn, and if ours comes up you 
Thomas Ekkes to do the same.” 

Bale nodded, and Fayson shout 
warning to keep the pine fire brig 
was, evidently, a spot used for chicken} 
ing, since the edge of a board just 
above the bare earth; and across it th 
crouching men, the two infuriated roo 
faced each other. There was a m 
pause, a crackling of burning fat wo 
then the negroes flung the chickens to 
An audible clash of spurs sounde 
whirl of dust rose, gilded by the flam 
there was a dead rooster on the gr 
Richard Bale was contemptuous: 

“You had nothing but a pullet,” 
Fayson. ‘London has a duck that) 
chase all the roosters off your place. 
remember—send me three young m: 

Fayson, in reply, harshly cursed 
and Ash. : 

“T have a damned good. mind to 
Todd to send you south,” he told the 
ant picking up the slain bird. “You: 
learn what a chicken was on the Mis 

The victorious negro from Glo 


Stilley, who met it with an unguard 
wholly successful kick. An outrage 
ard Bale asserted. 


A concerted ominous silence fo 
The face of the overseer was woode 
owner of the successful bird exami 
fresh injury. It was evident to 
Bale that the fowl’s leg had been 
Then the negro dropped it an 
with hanging hands to where Still 
The two men faced each other in. 
against the red flare of the fire. Th 
light here and there made visib 
face on the darkness. This, Bale 
promised to be better. Fayson, 
spoke warningly; 

“Take yourself back to G 
Point.’’ Stilley retreated a step, b 
other negro was motionless, with 
pearance of brooding remoteness fr 
voices and commands. ‘I warned 
Fayson continued; “you can sta 
price of what happens to you.” That 
knew, would be a gouging. ‘“‘I’ll take 
ten pounds with you now.” The o 
addressed him. But he declined: 

“Your servant is too heavy.” 

“Weight’s not all there is to goug 

The brightness of the flames rose and fell, 
it shone on the trunks of trees, on ie 
walls of the quarters; it seemed to bring 
into pink flower the mass of a crape myrtle. _ 
There were, now, other mocking birds sing- 
ing. Neither Stilley nor the negro before - 
him moved; neither, it appeared, had any | 
consciousness of the other’s presence Or 
intention. There was an uneasy mutter, the 
stirring of feet, about them. In the dis- | 
tance a woman called for her children. It 
seemed to Richard Bale that here Fayson | 
was at fault to permit—but he had en- 
couraged it, really—the chance of a serious | 
injury to one of Charles Todd’s valuable 
servants. Stilley must be worth a hundred. 
pounds . . . more than that, if he had any 
special ability. His thought might have 
been voiced: -_ 

“There’s no danger to our nigger,” 
overseer assured him. ‘He has got 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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twenty men.” While he was speaking the 
fight had begun, the two bodies were joined, 
bound, in a desperate struggle. There were 
hoarse gasps, utterly degraded and hideous 
promises, and whimpers of pain. The 
voices lost what trace of humanity they 
had held, they became inarticulate in an 
animal rage. ‘“‘He’s doing better than I 
expected,” Fayson said, in an interested but 
detached manner. “If Stilley gets hurt I'll 
lay it across his back.” 

A consuming dislike for the overseer 
possessed Richard Bale, and he moved 
away from him. Charles Todd must be 
ignorant of the man he employed. He, 
Richard Bale, would have no such at- 
titude toward his servants at Balisand; 
and he thought it might be his duty to 
speak to Charles about Fayson. He was 
thoroughly annoyed because he had de- 
scended to betting with him. His thoughts 
were sharply interrupted by a scream of 
insufferable and clear agony, and the strug- 
gling men separated. Stilley, with a la- 
bouring chest, was wiping blood from his 
face, but the other stumbled, with his 
hands pressed to his eyes, across the open. 
As he passed, Richard Bale saw, on his 
cheek, a dreadful pendulous smear. 

Fayson, in a satisfied tone, declared that 
he had known how the gouging would turn 
out, and Bale, filled with loathing, abruptly 
left. He was utterly hard, cold, to death 
and any form of maiming, but he was 
suddenly revolted at the useless bestiality 
of what had occurred. It was the overseer, 
rather than the negro, who belonged in the 
cotton fields. There was no moon, but the 
sky was clear, the June stars were tender. 
He stood, opposite the office, in a reflection 
the result of feeling rather than thought. 
He wasn’t, as the night wore on, any hap- 
pier. And now he was what he called 
sober. The desire to drink had left him; he 
regarded it all, even Mrs. Patton’s lime 
punch, with a supreme indifference. He 
wouldn’t go in to the bottles of Madeira, 
the decanters of rum. The idea of the talk 
he would have to endure sickened him; he 
determined to go to the stables and, with a 
horse saddled, return to Balisand; and he 
actually changed his direction again when 
he realized that what he proposed was an 
absolute impossibility. He didn’t like Gawin 
Todd enough to demand such an improper 
liberty of action. 

He was in a hopelessly muddled state. 
What—and be damned to it—was it he 
wanted? To be back in the canoe, as much 
as anything, on the silver flood of the River 
Ware, with his servants resting for ever on 
their oars. He had felt that the land held 
only more trouble for him. Fretfully he 
continued that he didn’t understand it; 
listen as he might in Congress, practically 
all that went on was over his head; he 
didn’t know what the men of the present 
were about, what animated and drove them 
on. He was a planter turned soldier, noth- 
ing more; both simple things. And Garret, 
with his eternal sunsets in the heavens of 
sentiment, and his candle . . . what was 
it he meant? It wasn’t his fault that love 
had escaped the tutor, Richard Bale insisted. 

The music had begun again. in the 
drawing-room, and he had missed supper. 
Probably Charles was looking for him. He 
would have apologies to make. Mocking 
birds and fiddles, but it was quiet in the 
quarters, and he wondered if the negro 
Stilley had injured was stumbling about in 
the dark. Soon even his pain would be 
over, and, with a flattened eyelid, he’d be 
again fighting chickens. There was the 
eer of a skirt and Ava stood before 
him. 

“Richard,”’ she exclaimed, “I had begun 
to be worried about you. Why will you be 
so strange? You’ve had nothing to eat for 
hours.” 

“But I had a great deal to drink,” he re- 
plied humbly. ‘‘Ava, you must forgive 
me. 

“T don’t understand it,” she complained. 
“And I wish you wouldn’t give people so 
much chance to talk about you. They don’t 
know you like I do. We’re so fond of you, 
Richard, and you give us so much un- 
easiness. Why?” 

“I can’t answer that,” he said moodily. 
“And to-night I’m worse than usual.’ 

“You are lonely,” Ava Todd declared; 
“living with no one but that old man and 
Mrs. Patton. Won’t you stay with us for 
the summer? It would be easy for you to 
ride over to Balisand in the mornings.” 

“Thank you, Ava; but, no. The Bales 
belong at Balisand. What I am I’ll have to 
be. And don’t let people bother you with 
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~ Charles and Ava had always been f 


their stories about gambling an 
It’s not as bad as you hear. I ha 
Diggery, that’s going to make m 
of money; and the plantation is 
She came closer to him and, mome 
laid a hand on his. ‘e 
“Richard,” she said, “‘it’s bee 
mind . . . ’dbe willing to have yo 
Mary Todd.” 
“Why, Ava!’ He was start 
fused. ‘‘Mary’s so young. She 
want an aged wreck from the war.” 
were tears on his face at the com 
had paid him: Mary, their 
daughter. 
“Tf you could, Richard, you’d 
happy, I know. Anyhow, you'll 
the house with me.” 
“Tn a minute,” he reassured 
me get myself straight first.” a 
with that promise, and he walke 
down the bricked walk, by the hou 
his feet struck upon the hollowness 
wharf. He had a sensation of b 
pended in illimitable space abo 
without bottom or horizon. At th 
end, under the roof that blotted 
finitesimal number of the stars, 
Below, the river was black, and h 
dangerously, when a voice direc 
side exclaimed: ‘‘Oh!”’ ; 
His surprise at this very nearly ¢ 
the threatened disaster; he reco 
steadiness of footing with the 
margin possible. 


“Never do that again,” he said sey 
“it nearly had me in the water.” 

“T thought you were.” The yoii 
ing him was young, vivid—the 1 
girl. It was darker here than b 
he could make out only the pale ir 
blur of a white dress. It would bes 


thought, if he sat down, and he 
little bench facing the unexpected 
secure figure. ‘‘Do I know you? 
asked; ‘I have a feeling that I don’t, 
rose, momentarily. 

“T am Richard Bale of Balisand. 

Then, she replied, she didn’t; a 
until now. af 

“T’m Lavinia Roderick,” she told hit | 
return. Again there was a necessity of 
ting to his feet. 

“You will be very happy with 
Todd.’”’ He spoke with a formal 

“Gawin is wonderful,” she 
serenely. ‘‘I suppose you think i 
strange for me to be here, alone in 
at my own party. But I had to 
thing, all at once, was so pack p 
Todd understood. She came most 0 
way with me; but, really, she w 
for you.” 

“‘T saw her,”’ Richard Bale ackno 

He fell silent at the thought of 
Ava had suggested . . . Mary Todd 


him. Why, God knew. Mary 

was a charming child, with a 
mass of light-coloured hair tha 
blue eyes seem very intense i 
aside from that, and the fact th 
Todd, he was totally ignorant of 

“T don’t mind pauses,” th 
posite him said, ‘because I have a g 
many myself. They are often compla 
about. And so there is no reason for yc! 
talk.” Gi om 

He told her, completely unoriginal, 
he had been thinking. | 

“But that won’t do,” she protested; 
not at all.” He had never heard tone! 
delicately and sharply vital. They sout| 
as though the impulse that gave them b | 
almost hurt, they were, at once, § 
and wistful. ‘I don’t care if you sit 
are just here—I mean busy with the 0 
or river—but you mustn’t leave me 
that.”’ =~ 

“Tt was inexcusable,” Richard Bale) 
mitted. ‘But, after all, you came out 
to escape being bothered, to get away. 
did I.” z 

“You never appeared,” she Fr 
him. “Everybody kept wondering 
you, and I thought it was very uni 
mentary.” 

“There was a great deal of toddy 2 
he explained, once more, “and a t 
some mocking birds. Anyhow Ga 
was all you wanted.” 

“‘Gawin Todd is wonderful. We’ 
will be Governor of Virginia.” 

“Why not of the United States: 

A little laugh answered him first. 1 
“T’m sorry—you see, I’ve hear 
speak of that and you together. 
hethinksit’sall... a pleasant dream. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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The finest cars produced in America 
Pnciiding © ackard, Peerless, 
Pierce-Arrow, Lincoln, Locomobile, 
Rolls-Royce, Wills Ste. Claire, 
Cunningham and Franklin—are 
Champion equipped. 


The owners of these fine cars pay 
but 75 cents for their dependable 
Champion spark plugs. 


There is no good reason why the 
owner of any car should pay more, 
because Champion has proved in 
thousands of tests that it is the 
better spark plug. 


It is better because of its wonderful 
Double-Ribbed’ semi-petticoat 


- sillimanite core which is the finest 


insulator ceramic science has ever 


devised. It is better, also, because 
of its two-piece, gas-tight design. 


Champion sells for less, even though 
it is the better spark plug, because 
Champion’s tremendous production 
—more than two-thirds of all the 
spark plugs made—makes possible 
economies in manufacture which are 
passed on directly to the car owner. 


Motorists everywhere have found 
that it is real economy to install a 
full set of Champions at least once 
a year. New Champions make cer- 
tain more complete combustion and 
this means greater power and speed; 
quicker acceleration and all around 
better engine performance. There 
is an actual saving in oil and gas 
which more than covers the cost 
of the new Champions. 


Compare Champions with any other spark plug. Champion superiority is 
readily apparent. More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. The seven 
types provide acorrectly designed spark plug for every engine. Champion 
X is 60 cents. The Blue Box 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


SHAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


§ : 
Q a. 


Price 75¢ 


ee allother cars 


Every one of the 
twelve cars to finish 
in the great race at 
Indianapolis on May 
30, in which a new 
world’s record of 
98.24 miles per hour 
was established, 
were equipped with 
Champion spark 
plugs. This is the 
greatest victory ever 
achieved by a sim- 
ilar piece of auto- 
motive equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
you’d tell me about General Washington 
and the war.” 

That, he replied sombrely, he would 
rather avoid. 

“Tt would be useless, for you would 
listen to Gawin Todd and come to the 
conclusion all I said was a—a pleasant 
dream.” 

“He has a splendid head,” she asserted. 
“But I didn’t mean politics, it was the war 
itself. Did you really cross the river at 
Trenton and take the Hessians, and was it 
freezing?” 

“We did. It was,” he briefly replied. 
The ache stirred in the bone of his right 
leg. “If you don’t mind,” he added, 
“something else. Tell me about your en- 
gagement—how long has it been and how 
long have you known Gawin?”’ 

“Two months except a day, and since 
last June.’’ She copied his limited speech. 
“The time that Mr. Jefferson was elected 
to Congress.” 

“‘T hope it will be happier for you than 
it was for Congress,’”’ he replied with force. 

“You see,’’ she instructed him, “if I 
know how you feel about General Washing- 
ton, that is the way we think of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. And so your manners were very 
bad. Weren’t they?” 

That he couldn’t evade, and, in the stiff- 
est of terms, he made her his apology. He 
didn’t like this Lavinia, Richard Bale con- 
cluded. He now found her voice to be 
without the acquiescent tranquillity, the 
placid sweetness, he considered appropriate 
to girls. 

And then, very naturally, she had ab- 
sorbed most of Gawin Todd’s opinions 
and theories. All her life she would listen 
to them, hear the praises of dangerous and 
futile and seditious men. For, though it 
was true that nothing yet existed to create 
sedition, there would be a federal unity 
soon . . . he hoped. Even he couldn’t be 
sanguine about that. His actual apology 
should have been for the introduction of the 
subject of politics at all. Girls, women, had 
no part in it. She was, he discovered to his 
surprise, singing: 

“A lily bud, a pink, a rose 
I send to you. 
But you must bring me oceans more, 
Be true, be true.” 


She sang in a low voice, and the quality 
that made it a little disturbing in speech 
was in song emphasized. There was a 
note of questioning—the wistfulness—that 
troubled him. It demanded reassurance. 

“T can’t sing,” she remarked. ‘That 
was only another pause. You will find out 
I am very unsatisfactory. I explained it to 
Gawin over and over, but he wouldn’t 
listen.” 

“How?” he demanded. 

“T forget things; in the middle of them 
I do something else—reading instead of 
being dressed for dinner, or turning down 
the wrong street, or losing my gloves or 
money or bouquet at a ball. Everybody— 
particularly if you’re a young man—gets 
furious at me. A lily bud, a pink, a rose; 
I make up my mind to have one and then 
I pick the other. It’s specially hard on 
Gawin, who’s very reasonable and not like 
that at all. He’ll be good for me.” 

There was still another pause. Richard 
Bale could hear the river murmuring by the 
wharf. There was a faint light, a packet, 
out on Mockjack Bay. God’s children 
lost in Egypt. His impressions were scat- 
tered like that, without order, and dark. 
Lavinia Roderick, from her own admission, 
would never be like Mrs. Patton. But she 
had brought into his mind a new concep- 
tion—a lily bud, a pink... aflower might be 
even more desirable than the utilitarian 
perfection of any housekeeper. This was a 
revolutionary thought; and, considering it 
for no more than a moment, he dismissed it 
as folly. The girl he married, took to Bali- 
sand, would have a pleasant but endless 
round of duties; the lives of the admirably 
bred and situated women of Gloucester 
were made up of their husbands and chil- 
dren and of the servants and manors of 
their plantations. 

“Marriage will change you,’’ he pre- 
dicted. 

“Tt had better,” she said lightly. “But 
are you sure it will?”’ Again her tone was 
disturbing, grave. He had an illusion that, 
all at once, frightened by the dark around 
them, she had reached out her hand to him. 

“Tt always does.” 

This, the best answer he could make, 
struck him as vague to the point of 
cowardice. 
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“T don’t know why, I thought you could 
tell me something important,”’ was all she 
said in reply. Then: “I can’t get used to 
being by myself. Only a short while ago 
there were a hundred people, and then I 
found that I was quite alone. Oh, quite. 
I mean I lost them from inside of me. 
Could love do that, do you think?” 

He was unable, it seemed, to escape from 
the problems and difficulties of love—in 
the tutor, the mocking birds and now in 
Lavinia Roderick, who was going to marry 
Gawin Todd. That latter fact suggested his 
reply. “‘You must ask Gawin.” His re- 
mark was so obvious, he concluded, that it 
killed any need of recognition. He had an 
idea that she had nodded. He could see 
her more clearly—the general details of her 
girlhood and spread white dress. 


He began to be conscious of the extreme 
unconventionality in his situation on the 
end of the wharf with Lavinia Roderick. 
But, then, he was the intruder; he should 
have gone at once. However, he had an 
insuperable objection to moving, leaving 
his place over water at once cooling and 
invisible. The absurd impression seized 
him that there was no wharf, no means of 
communication, between them and the 
land. He was certain that if he rose, in- 
vestigated it, he would find the narrow 
walk of boards gone. That would be awk- 
ward, since Gawin Todd would have to 
come after them in a boat. Or, rather, the 
little covered place that held them had 
drifted out far beyond any communication 
with Todd Hundred. 

“Tf it’s a thought again,” she warned 
him, ‘‘T’ll forgive you only if you tell me.” 

“Tt is too silly to repeat. I’ve had a very 
muddled time. Rum never did this before. 
It must be old age.”’ 

“But that’s sillier!” she cried. ‘Why, 
you are younger than Gawin.”’ Richard 
Bale was, definitely, weary of that name. 
“But I suppose all the things you went 
through ——’”’ She broke off. Then she 
leaned forward, speaking impetuously. ‘I 
hate it because you won’t talk to me about 
anything important, just as though being 
alive was nothing more than a minuet. It 
isn’t that I want to interfere, or be unat- 
tractive; but when I try and try to satisfy 
myself about living, I’m told to keep dan- 
cing. I love it, and I dance beautifully, but 
I get tired of only that.” 

Here, probably, in one girl, he reflected, 
was every quality which in women he dis- 
liked. He was glad that Todd and not he 
was marrying Lavinia Roderick. She be- 
longed in the sovereign state hullabaloo. 

“Now I’ve pained you,” she observed in 
a totally indifferent voice. ‘‘But you can’t 
say you weren’t warned, and you don’t 
have to endure it.’”’ Only one deduction 
could be taken from that. 

“T am sorry to have interfered with your 
pleasure.”’ He was slow rising, and she was 
before him. 

“No, you must stay; I leave you all my 
right; and I should have gone long ago. 
Thank you . . . for the dance.” 

Almost immediately she was lost in the 
night. He listened, subconsciously, for the 
retreating fall of her feet, but it was so 
light he heard nothing. She faded, with 
her absence, from his mind; he sat staring 
at the images of his own perplexity. It— 
when he considered that principally its 
appearance had been made only that after- 
noon—had grown alarmingly, and he won- 
dered if Mary Todd were the answer. Here, 
it was plain, he wasn’t moved by love but 
by reason. Love might easily follow. Prob- 
ably that was what it did, come with the 
actualities of marriage. 

No one, for him, for this, could be more 
suitable than a Todd; as a family—differ- 
ent from Lavinia Roderick—they had all 
the traits and qualities he most admired. 
Their breeding was the full equal of his 
own; and, in this connection, idly, he re- 
called the old legal definition of a gentle- 
man—qui gerit arma. Yet that was no 
longer valid, except in a coat armour, since 
it would admit the militia. The conjunc- 
tion of those ideas vastly entertained him. 
He must speak of it to Charles. But not to- 
night: the day was too far gone for any 
apologetic or effective appearance in the 
drawing-room. 

No, he would sit a little longer and then 
go to his room in the schoolhouse. There 
was none yet at Balisand. His house 
needed new carpets, too, fresh paint, out- 
side and in; but that, Richard reflected, 
was natural, with only men and house- 
keepers living there. His house was show- 
ing its age. Beside Bradlock Wiatt’s new 
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manor on Carter Creek, his was unimpos- 
ing, small; but already it had stood facing 
the North River for more than a hundred 
years—years through, to be exact, five 
generations of the Bales of Balisand. No 
additions or repairs could take away from 
the stamp of those successive and identical 
lives. 

His thoughts returned to Mary Todd. If 
he got married—if, that was, she would 
consent to him—he’d have to change his 
habits. He doubted if she would allow the 
hounds in the dining-room: the one reform 
that Mrs. Patton had been unable to effect. 
His father had had them there, and his 
grandfather, and that Captain Richard Bale, 
the Cavalier, who had removed his branch 
of the family to the Virginia Colony in 
1650. They did make an infernal clamour 
and dirt. He was thinking of the hounds. 
He couldn’t, probably, gamble so late at 
the tavern; but for the most, he concluded, 
his life would go on very much as it was 
now. All this, naturally, was bringing the 
three facts— Mary Todd, himself and mar- 
riage—more closely together. Actually, he 
was seriously entertaining the thought of 
making her an offer. 

In a way he was irritated, for it seemed 
to him that he was being hurried into a de- 
cision. To-morrow, it might be, he would 
feel entirely different; although his need, 
his situation, wouldn’t be changed. The 
whole truth was this—that since his heart 
failed to help him, his head must. Love 
afterwards—perhaps. It would be the devil 
if, with everything staked, it failed him. 
This wasn’t, after all, simply an affair of 
housekeepers. There was a splash in the 
river; a fish had jumped. He wondered 
what report Lavinia Roderick had made of 
him, and then he realized that she would 
say nothing about meeting him on the 
wharf. Without reason he was certain of 
this. He knew, too, that at the end she had 
been even more annoyed at him than he 
was by her. It didn’t matter. She didn’t 
matter. Richard Bale was surprised that 
she had returned to his mind. 

He moved, finally, in to the land, walking 
to the right, under the high trees, so that 
he wouldn’t be met at the house. The fra- 
grance of sweet grass stirred around him, 
he collided with a Cape jasmine. In place 
of the mocking birds, screech owls were 
calling. The stair in the schoolhouse was 
dark, precarious; but a candle had been 
lighted, protected with glass, in his room. 
The box was entirely unpacked, his clothes 
and toilet things in order; the case of 
pistols was on the table. 

All at once he was as tired as he ever re- 
membered being, he could scarcely get 
through with the effort of undressing; and 
yet, in bed, he could not manage to fall 
asleep. A difficulty that he couldn’t quite 
distinguish, a problem, weighed upon him, 
drove his mind to fresh impotent inquiry. 
He told himself that it was the question of 
his immediate future. In the stillness of 
his heart his head would have to serve. He 
sat up, his hands extended on the mattress, 
and asked himself directly—what about 
Mary Todd? 

Sido it 

He spoke aloud, and he was so surprised 
at the sound of his voice, and at all it im- 
plied, that he dropped back on his pillow. 
Now he was committed—he’felt as though 
all Todd Hundred had heard his declara- 
tion—and, realizing it, he was unaccount- 
ably depressed. He had no right to say, to 
decide, so much. There was no warrant, 
where Mary was concerned, for taking any- 
thing for granted*#The discourtesy of this 
was what had disturbed him. Yet, in speak- 
ing, he had meant only that he would lay 
such an offer before her. No one could ob- 
ject to that, particularly after all Ava had 
said. What was bothering him now? He 
made another effort of sleep, fixing his mind 
on quiet things—the murmur of the water 


‘moving by the wharf. A lily bud, a pink, a 


rose .. . thesense of trouble lifted from him; 
he was peaceful, far out on the river, with 
his negroes, his own. 


_Sitting in a flood of morning light, with 
his head laid back to allow for the smooth 
passage of ‘the razor of the negro shaving 
him, Richard Bale regarded with surprise, 
almost incredulity, his emotions of the 
night before. He was certain, to-day, that 
they had been all bred of the bottle. Or al- 
most all; his decision to ask Mary to 
marry him was a sober reality. And that, 
he asserted to himself, he would follow. No 
more than that had lifted the load from his 
mind, he continued; the actuality around 
him banished what had been no more than 
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fancy. Richard Bale felt more che 
once. If life, as he often thought, 
gamble, why, he was no stranger to 
bling; he would turn a card with 
The servant standing above him w 
tionally skillful, his touch was 
light and soothing; he was altoget 
perior to Little York, and Richard 
dered if Charles would sell him. — 

“Have you ever been to Balisan 
asked. 

“Yes, sir; I got some family 
kitchen.” . 
He remembered now that Sarah lV 
the cook, had spoken of a nephew a 
Hundred. It would suit very well 
didn’t indiscriminately buy negr 
the most part, the servants at 
were happy—Thomas Ekkes, who 
pected of Quaker sympathies, mai 
very successful attitude toward 
once impartial and comprehendin 
overseer was, privately, opposed to 
and, alone with Richard Bale, he ¢ 
with reasons both temporal and spi 
condemned it. But that was a 
Richard couldn’t approach with 
scious intelligence. It existed 
with other immutable facts, and d 
only made him impatient. He was 
holder, from the days of disaster, of 
strict-discipline, opposed to any 
communication whatever between 
and ranks; so his relationship 
Balisand servants seemed entir 
markable and right. He never, i 
hearing or out, spoke of them as slay 
didn’t, in a rigorous sense, think of t 
that; but as a part of his inheritai 
aspect of the plantation itself. 

Perhaps, if Mary came to Balisa 
would bring William, the negro att 
him. There were many pleasant p 
ties in connection with her. They o 
to him one by one as he was dres 
was a very reflective man, the re 
relative solitude, and he kept things 
while in his thoughts, speculating o 
meanings and probable results. T 
self, gave his contacts with ideas a 
slowness of which he was aware, 
taken a long while, however, to 
thoughts, and he didn’t propose to | 
them in a minute. He spoke qui 
plosively, when his temper or a p 
was contradicted; but ordinaril 
not adroit. His conversation wit 
Roderick, though—he couldn’t ren 
another occasion when he had 
much or with such ease. 

The darkness had helped him, 
cluded . . he was dressed, an 
bell, hung in the covered way to the k 
was ringing for breakfast. The 
ing was even more perfected, more { 
and softly perfumed, than yesterday. 
Ware River was an untroubled exp 
utter blue; Mockjack Bay reached 
cally to the sea. Almost everyone W 
the dining-room; and, after speak 
Ava, he went at once to Gawin Todd 

“This,” Richard said of his congra 
tions, ‘‘you should have had last ¢ 
I’m sorry.” 

“The best Antigua rum in the wo 
your excuse,” Gawin Todd replied 
“Lavinia is somewhere in the room, 

She came up as he was spea 
Todd introduced them. After a 
wasn’t as handsome as, on the wharf, i 
seemed she might be—that was, her ch 
were a trifle thin. Her eyes were 
her hair only notable, for a tendene 
escape from the bounds of fashion; 
slender, she was neither short nor tall. 
was his first impression; but, even ll 
briefness of their hampered and 
tional sentences, he saw that he would 
to change, enlarge, his opinion. Sh 
very handsome, principally because 0 
brilliant temper of her youth. The em 
he had got from her voice alone, that: 
vitality, was infinitely increased by 
whole presence. Yes, it hurt her just’ 
alive. In addition, he realized that, t 
the long rigidity of her stays, the 
grace of her body was flawless. 

He was amazed at himself for en 
ing such an inexcusable and low thi 
he was painfully embarrassed; and hes 
stupidly silent, with, he felt, his face 
colour of red flannel. It was as hot 2 

“You ought to like Richard,” 
Todd went on; “he is the sort of id 
you would approve of—he wants a hi 
world made up of privileges for hims 
his friends.” \ — 

Richard Bale was forced \to acknow 
the humour of this insight into polit 
women. (Continued on Page 67) 


‘Continued from Page 62) 
rver thought of it,’ he admitted; 
course, you are right. All charm- 
en are Federalists at heart. More 
t—they belong in a monarchy.” 
if you're able to go on,” Gawin 
isted, ‘‘you’ll soon have those in 
rightly placed.” 
ale ignored, although, for a mo- 
s gaze challenged Todd’s assertion. 
‘oddwas a large man, in well-ordered 
ully plain clothes; a fact that Bale, 
‘amused disdain, attributed to the 
preference of the Western public 
he marks of a rough frugality. It 
« bad, Richard thought, that he 
wear the blue hunting shirt, the 
and scalping knife of the Upper 
Volunteers. Lavinia Roderick, he 
sin the middle of one of her pauses. 
an unwarranted feeling of knowing 
‘well, intimately. She glanced up 
suddenly: 
ve a great deal to overlook, but I 
+. In a minuet.” 
‘unfortunate; I don’t dance.” 
already knowing that, had she put 
uch an awkward position? 
n I am afraid ——” She stopped, 
the rest to his inference. “TI adore 
; L could keep on and on, and never 
was a direct contradiction to what, 
lly, she had already told him. Damn 
» proceeded privately; but, “You 
oit beautifully,” was what he said. 
’s admirable you aren’t concerned 
tings that belong to men.” 

n Todd, surprised, said: ‘‘I believe 

fighting, but I can’t think why.” 
‘yer, Richard Bale found a note of 
yl in his voice. All at once he dis- 
‘awin—not his principles, but the 
nself. Certainly in nothing did he 
ve his brother, Charles, who dressed 
ink, raced and gambled, like a gentle- 


\ 
mously to his relief, Ava came up to 
nd Richard spoke with a warmth 
uer that, as he had intended, she ac- 
as highly significant. She put her 
on his arm and led him away. 
(i weren’t getting on with Gawin,” 
arved. 
're’s no one like you, Ava,” he re- 
‘How did you hit on that in no time 
She made no explanation. 
itles,” she called to her husband, 
just entered the room. When he 
_them he addressed Richard: 
‘lieve Ava thought I had gone on an- 
rrapin hunt. And if you don’t stay 
ly sober, I’m afraid we’ll get no 
yddy.” : é 
aidserenely, “Certainly not. This 
y for Lavinia and Gawin. After all, 
fundred isn’t the tavern.” 
Richard wondered, did she think 
‘ia Roderick? Then he changed the 
m of his query—what did he think 
But there was no need for an an- 
one for an opinion. Bradlock Wiatt 
daughter spoke tohim. There could 
ea question of her good looks: even 
y in the morning Eliza Wiatt was 
aly lovely . . . with her tranquil 
; tranquillizing smile. 


'y Dalney crossed the dining-room to 
tichard’s side, but they said nothing 
| other immediately. There was no 
r them to talk. Like himself, Dal- 
d served through the war with Eng- 
jut he had been on the water, on the 
—among other seas and channels—of 
tish Islands with Lambert Wickes. 
was, in consequence, a deep bond 
pathy and understanding between 
Dalney’s small plantation was across 
inty from Balisand, up on the River 
and Richard Bale didn’t see him as 
s he would have chosen. 

isthat beside Ava?” Richard asked 


n he learned that the individual he 
licated was Jasper Robine, he studied 
th a dissembled and considerable in- 
€ was a man with great properties 
Northern Neck, inherited from the 
under Lord Howard; and, notable in 
he had added to an education in 
d the experience of a wide travel 
e Continent. Robine, different from 
Todd, was clothed in the extremity 
lonable taste. But, in spite of this 
l the aristocratic influences that 
argely molded him, he was not a sup- 
of federal principles and hopes. He 
chard Bale held, faithless to his own 
‘Yet he was forced to admit that 
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Jasper Robine was an impressive figure: 
his well-known ability in the composition 
of music was reflected in his narrow, self- 
absorbed, pale face; his blood was made 
clear by the intolerant carriage of his head, 
the assuredness of his speech. 

The base of his friendship for Gawin 
Todd must be politics, Richard concluded, 
for Gawin had astrong personality; he was 
already—in a way that, for the present 
anyhow, he chose to deprecate—a power 
with the new and regrettable ferment in 
Virginia. Ava was laughing at a phrase of 
Jasper Robine’s; he was touching a napkin 
to his lips; his hands were delicately nar- 
rowand white. On Ava’sotherside Bradlock 
was sitting, devoted only to his breakfast 
and the tall glass of brandy and water it 
was his custom to take with that meal. 
Rose Ann Marable was next; and then, 
beyond Gawin, Mary. 

Her face was set in a frame of hair, loosely 
confined at the back with a ribbon, that 
seemed to have over it a sheen of frost; her 
eyes were a darker and more intense blue 
than usual; her cheeks were rose. He cal- 
culated her age and found it to be fifteen— 
that was young, yet it was suitable for 
marriage. She discovered him looking at 
her, and raised her hand in amomentary rec- 
ognizing gesture. She was busy, really, in a 
repressed and earnest conversation with her 
sister Delia, who was three years younger. 
On Henry Dalney’s left was Sally, the 
Todds’ youngest child. Marable, their son, 
a year Mary’s senior, was absent; Charles 
had put him at school in England. 

“What do you suppose Mary and Delia 
are talking about?” Sally inquired of 
Dalney and Richard Bale. “They won’t 
let me hear a word. I know a great many 
things they couldn’t guess at.” 

Her face was round, her eyes gray like 
Ava’s, and her mouth had the amused 
quirk that was characteristic of Charles 
Todd’s expression and attitude toward the 
world. 

“T couldn’t imagine,’ Henry Dalney re- 
plied. “But we can whisper about some- 
thing.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do for Mr. Bale to know,” 
she asserted. She leaned over and laid the 
freshness of her mouth against the man’s 
ear. “If you told him I can’t think what 
would happen to me. I’d be sold South.” 

“Sally,’”’ her mother exclaimed, “if I 
ever hear you use that expression again I’ll 
send you North until you learn better! 
You encourage her, Charles. I hope you 
are ashamed of the result. Where can she 
hear such dreadful things!”’ 

“Naturally I wouldn’t speak of it,” 
Dalney reassured the child. ‘It’s gone out 
the other side of my head.” 

“Then it will strike Mr. Bale.” 

“Do you think so?”’ He turned and 
seriously regarded Richard. “‘There could 
be happenings a great deal worse.’”’ And 
then he asked Bale how Mrs. Patton was. 

Mrs. Patton was well enough, Richard 
replied in an absent manner. She had al- 
ways said that she would leave him when 
he married; but—if it were Mary—she 
mustn’t do that; not for five or six years at 
the soonest. Then his wife would take over 
the white wicker basket that held the keys 
of Balisand. 

“Lucia Mathews is coming today,” 
Sally informed them further. ‘I am glad. 
If she would only talk about something else 
than horses! She says when she grows up 
she’ll fox hunt. She’s jumped now, in the 
paddock.” 

That was like Beverley Mathews, Rich- 
ard thought, to let his daughter, who 
couldn’t be ten years old, ride horses over 
jumps and talk of fox hunting. It must 
be almost as lonely at the Mathews’ as it 
was at Balisand, with only Beverley and 
that one daughter. His wife had died at 
Lucia’s birth, and there was another ten 
years between her and the child before. 
And now they had all gone from Gloucester 
but those two: a boy in the French Em- 
bassy, another in New Orleans, one on a 
Georgia plantation and a girl intermarried 
with the Du Puys of South Carolina. Bev- 
erley Mathews had a great house at Wel- 
field, with an imposing falling garden, and 
Richard had a momentary vision of them, 
the child and the old but vigorous man, 
sitting on their long terrace. 

There was a movement about the table; 
breakfast was at an end, and Jasper Robine 
took the chair beside Rose Ann Marable. 
She was Ava’s sister, twenty, twenty-five, 
years old; but, dominated by her head, or, 
rather, by a universally applauded wit, she 
hadn’t yet chosen to marry. A part of 
the brilliant and fashionable gatherings at 
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the famous plantations on the James River 
and on the Rappahannock, there, natu- 
rally, Robine had come to know and—it 
was evident—appreciate her, for, careful 
to keep from anyone else the subject of 
their mutual interest, very much in the 
manner of Mary and Delia, they were being 
enormously amused. 

Rose Ann was gazing innocently at the 
goblet she was turning in her fingers. How 
ugly she was, Richard Bale thought; the 
life she led, suitable enough for men, had 
visibly damaged the colour of her youth. 
Robine leaned forward on the table. 

“Mr. Bale,” he said. 

“Of Balisand,” Richard continued. 

“Certainly that, with all it means. I 
have heard a lot about you from men 
you’ve probably forgotten, but who remem- 
ber you with—shall I say—respect.” Rich- 
ard Bale thanked him. “It isn’t often that 
soldiers are willing to meet actually the 
consequences of their fighting, like Wash- 
ington and yourself, although there are 
always plenty after easy. posts. I suppose 
you will be going North at the end of Oc- 
tober with Colonel Richard Henry Lee.” 

' Yes, Bale assented, he would. The con- 
versation suffered from a halt since he was 
as indifferent to making any advances 
as Jasper Robine, under his extreme ease, 
was toward receiving them. Altogether 
their meeting was a success. Richard Bale 
had recognized a man of patent good breed- 
ing and mettle, whatever else might be 
urged against him; and Robine’s manner 
was wholly acceptable. He was joined by 
Gawin Todd. 

“You know Capt. Henry. Dalney too,” 
he said negligently. ‘Rose Ann, you are 
being wicked.” 

“She was,” Jasper Robine answered for 
her; “but fortunately with me and not 
you, for it would have blasted your tender 
republican nature.” 

Gawin Todd lightly added that the fail- 
ure of the Established English Church to 
chasten their vanities would be corrected 
by the Methodist, an American institution. 

“Did you hear that?’’ Rose Ann Mara- 
ble cried to Lavinia Roderick. ‘‘You had 
better have your wedding dress cut out of 
homespun and carry cowpeas.” 


One by one those at the table left, until 
only Richard and Henry Dalney remained. 

“What do you think of Robine?”’ the 
latter asked. He listened with approval to 
Bale’s opinion. ‘‘But you have missed 
what lies behind all that—he is looking to 
be Governor of Virginia. His ambition is 
bottomless.”” The other dismissed that for 
sheer nonsense: “Unless it gets to be as 
secondary as we hope; then he can have it 
and be damned to him. Will you come to 
Balisand with me when this is over?” 

“T would, but I sent word to Jordan 
Gainge I’d ride out and see him. He’s been 
sick, his overseer told a man of mine.”’ 

There was the bond of the sea, Richard 
realized, between Dalney and Jordan 
Gainge, who had been the master of packets 
throughout his early life and in command 
of privateers later. He had, in Gloucester 
County, a doubtful reputation; not a 
great many years before he had been tried 
at the General Court for piracy among the 
West Indies; but the charge hadn’t been 
sustained, and Henry Dalney publicly sup- 
ported him. 

“T wonder if you have any idea what 
Sally whispered to me,’”’ Dalney went on. 
“T have the greatest temptation to break 
my confidence with her.” Richard said 
that he was willing to make a wide guess. 
“Tt had to do with my possible marriage.” 

““Wide!’’ he was echoed. “That was the 
thing itself, and to Mary. It seemed serious 
to me, Richard, because it was about Mary 
and not you. Since we have gone so far, 
I might as well finish—it’s Sally’s opinion 
she’s in love with you. If that means any- 
thing. It hasn’t to either of us yet.” 

Richard Bale was silent; the truth was 
he was a little appalled at the rapidity with 
which such a consummation was gathering 
about him. Yet he had consented to it. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“Nothing could be better, of course. 
I’m only surprised I hadn’t thought of it 
long ago. Why, it’s ideal—a Todd and a 
Bale. Richard, this would be made in 
heaven.” 

They rose, in a silent and common con- 
sent, and walked through the hall to the 
portico. A number of saddled horses were 
tied to the rack opposite, ready for who- 
ever might require them, and there was a 
stable boy to adjust the stirrup lengths or 
perform any other similar duty. 
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“T am going back to Charles Todd’s 
office,” Dalney announced. And, turned 
the other way, Richard walked out to the 
wharf. 

Sitting in a row at its end were Mary and 
Delia, Eliza Wiatt and, beside Sally, Lucia 
Mathews, who must just then have ar- 
rived, She was a strongly built child, with 
a good nose, a calm gaze and black eye- 
brows that almost met; her whole colour- 
ing was as dark as an Indian’s. There was 
a great deal of laughter as he approached, 
but, when he was discovered, as quickly as 
possible, it stopped. There were irrepressi- 
ble giggles directed, he felt, at Mary Todd. 
She was entirely undisturbed. 

“What do you think?” she addressed 
him. “Eliza Wiatt has another suitor. We 
all think she ought to be ashamed to go 
around making so many men unhappy.”’ 
Eliza looked at them slowly. 

“Tt isn’t my fault, if it’s true; I don’t do 
anything; I don’t specially want them.”’ 

At this there was a derisive chorus that 
she’d die without attention. 

“T saw you with him," Delia asserted, 
“and it was a shame. I wanted to warn 
him.” 

“It’s the tutor, Mr. Garret,’’ Sally put in. 

Here, then, was the cause of Garret’s 
profound and resentful melancholy. Well, 
he would have to recover from disappoint- 
ment as he best might, for he’d have no 
success with Eliza Wiatt. 

Dancing formed the largest part of her 
deliberate activities, she would never come 
to regard fiddles as a combustible material 
for hell. 

“He told me,” she explained; ‘‘that he 
was plain but honourable, and that he had 
a call for the ministry. He thought I would 
be a beautiful minister’s wife.” 

It was their concerted response that the 
beauty, at least, was a possibility. 

Richard Bale sat above them on the 
bench—where Lavinia Roderick had been 
the night before—and listened, half de- 
tached, to the bright animation of the chat- 
ter. But Mary, he fancied, was quieter 
than the others. Sally had said that she 
was in love with him, and if it were true it 
would make his course easy; but what he 
meant was that it almost assured his suc- 
cess. It wouldn’t be easy. Why, he didn’t 
know, he couldn’t discern. Lucia Mathews 
got up. 

“T am going to the stable,” she an- 
nounced. 

“T suppose I’ll have to go too,” Sally 
added. ‘‘But I won’t stay there all morn- 
ing, looking at horses, with everybody else 
dancing.” 

They left, and, at once, Eliza said that 
she must change her slippers. 

“There will be more people, I expect,’ 
Delia informed them. ‘‘I’m going to see. 
We'll find Lavinia.” 

Mary Todd, gazing into the river, didn’t 
stir. She sat with her arms extended, either 
hand on the edge of the wharf, and Richard 
Bale could just see the line of her cheek be- 
yond a soft mass of hair. This, he con- 
cluded, was an admirable opportunity for 
asking her to marry him; he would doit... 
in a minute or two. A fish jumped. There 
was a schooner bearing away from the land, 
into the Bay. Only yesterday he had come 
from Balisand, around the point of Ware 
Neck, in his canoe. Then he had proceeded 
to get drunk, or nearly drunk. Devoted, 
apparently, to that end, he had midway 
changed his mind. No, that had been done 
for him. He recalled the screaming agony 
which had ended the gouging in the serv- 
ants’ quarters, and the peace that had fol- 
lowed, the night serene with singing birds 
and stars. 

Mary shifted her position, she leaned 
back with her hands clasped behind her 
head. It was time he spoke. But he waited, 
his mind possessed by other thoughts and 
sensations. He remembered Lavinia Rod- 
erick’s song, and her explanation that it 
had only been one of her pauses. Then his 
attention was caught by a negro, busy over 
what was evidently an oyster bed. There 
were marking stakes in his boat, and a 
fishing line tied to a thwart. The line 
straightened out and the negro, his hands 
moving rapidly one over the other, lifted a 
large fish from the water. 

“Tt was a rockfish,’ Mary Todd ob- 
served. She turned to Richard. 

“Yes,” he assented, “you are right.” 

That wasn’t what was in his mind to say. 
He had an insuperable reluctance to pro- 
nounce the words that would commit him, 
and perhaps Mary, to all the future. The 
illogical feeling assailed him that there was 
a reason to the contrary. This irritated 
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Choose a roof 


that is permanent 
and attractive 


UT an artistic roof on your home. The more attractive it 

is the more it adds to the appearance and value. But don’t 
forget this: Unless your artistic roof is permanent, unless 
the shingles always lie flat, it cannot give lasting protection. 


You can have, not merely initial good looks in your roof, but 
permanent protection by selecting Carey Asfaltslate Shingles. 
The distinctive blue-black, rich red or cool green color is not 
surpassed in decorative value. They grow more pleasing as the 
years go by and the roof is never marred nor its service im- 
paired by curling shingles. 


Freedom from curling is absolutely assured and permanence of 
protection made unconditionally certain by the Carey Asfalt- 
slate Shingle because it is made by the Carey process, a meth- 
od of manufacture so perfect, so uniform, that every shingle 
of the millions produced by it is worthy of the name. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue-black, 
Red and Green. Large size, 10’’ x 1534’’ (for 5’’ exposure) 
weight about 300 pounds per square. Regular size, 8’’ x 1234” 
(for 4’’ exposure) weight about 245 pounds per square. (One 
““square”’ covers 100 square feet.) 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Before You Build”’ 
—full of valuable information. 
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him, since he was entirely free. But it per- 
sisted, quite as though a shadowy and re- 
straining hand had been laid upon his 
mouth. 

“Yes, it was a rockfish. A big one.” — 

At this inanity she glanced up at him. 
Blue eyes and a pure appealing mouth. Her 
breath quickened; he could see it in the 
sharper rise and fall of her immature breast. 
With an extraordinary sense of relief it oc- 
curred to him that he ought first—for the 
form’s sake—explain his intention to 
Charles Todd. And that he could do almost 
at once. The air, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was remarkably cleared, he felt at 
once at his ease. 

“No one could be prettier than you, 
Mary,” he told her. 

She was standing now, close beside him, 
and she said simply that she was glad he 
thought so. Her voice was deeper than he 
remembered it, a still voice, if such a thing 
were possible, like the difference when a 
stream fell into a pool. In a moment she 
had grown older, if not in appearance, then 
in a way infinitely more important and 
moving. Yet, he saw plainly, it was the 
fact that moved him—he was sorry for her 
to have life sweep over her so soon. 


They walked slowly in toward the house, 
but as if she followed an idle impulse, Mary 
turned to the left and they entered the gar- 
den. Within low borders of trimmed box- 
wood the flowers were like gorgeous silk 
shawls, yellow and white lilies were heavy 
with bloom; there were honeysuckle and 
tall larkspur and massed roses; fig trees 
and pomegranate; and, walled from the 
north, apricots, nectarines. Mary Todd 
stood for a moment, lost in reflection; and 
then, in a decided manner, she walked 
toward the half-circular stone steps and 
door to the hall. She said nothing, but, just 
as they entered the house, she gave him a 
faint smile. At once, inside, he came up to 
Layinia Roderick. There were other people 
close by, but, for the purposes of conversa- 
tion, they were alone; and, looking away 
from Richard Bale, she told him in a voice 
low but clear that he was absolutely de- 
testable. 

He was so startled that, in an unguarded 
and loud tone, he demanded why. She 
didn’t answer. Without looking at him, she 
went to the door through which he had just 
come. ‘“‘Why?” he asked again, in a more 
ordered voice. 

“All those lies,’ she said. They were 
outside, and suddenly, indignantly, she 
faced him. ‘‘ Why did you let me tell them, 
and to Gawin? It nearly killed me after- 
ward.” 

“But I had nothing to do with that,” he 
protested, confused by her attack. “I didn’t 
know, I couldn’t guess, what you were going 
to say. And when you had, did you expect 
me to contradict you?”’ 

“There was no reason for their not find- 
ing out I had met you,” she proceeded; ‘‘it 
wasn’t disgraceful. But, somehow . . . oh, 
like that! Well, I didn’t want them to.” 

“T can’t see, then, why you blame me,” 
he insisted. ‘‘It’s unreasonable. You are 
making entirely too much out of it. After 
all, you didn’t deny that we had seen each 
other—heard each other, I mean—be- 
fore.” 

“T didn’t blame you; I called you de- 
testable.”’ 

A “Absolutely detestable,’ he reminded 
er. 

“You weren’t very pleasant, at the end,”’ 
Lavinia Roderick replied. 

“But you practically sent me away, after 
complaining of what I was saying.’ 

Her answer to him was that she had 
found out why he didn’t dance. 

“If I loved you it would be for that more 
than anything else.’’ 

If she loved him! A tremendous and un- 
expected quality in that left him breath- 
less. He found himself staring blankly at a 
smoke tree on the farther border of the gar- 
den. There was a premonitory scrape of 
fiddles at his back. All his present exist- 
ence, it seemed to him, was ironically set to 
dance music. He allowed himself a swift 
glance at her and was relieved to discover 
that she was calmly regarding a pink haw- 
thorn tree. Beyond it stood an octagonal 
summer-house. 

“You'll be married soon?’ he asked. 

“Very,” she replied. ‘Gawin has so 
many plans, he wants to begin with the 
least important.” 

Her manner as she said this was con- 
sciously light, without importance. How- 
ever, he chose to offer a conventional 
objection: “Gawin wouldn’t agree to that.’ 
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-sharply, remonstrated. 
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“Gawin is wonderful.” 
This, he thought, she had ado; 
phrase to be issued at intervals 
coins of the same denomination 
It didn’t need his confirmation, 
down the steps, out into the gard 
walked behind her. Lavinia Rod 
him to the summer-house, where sh 
and again confronted him. fi 
“‘Why did I come here?”’ she der 
“T didn’t want to. I couldn’t 
asleep and waked up inas 
with you.” i 
There was a floor of wood, and, o 
closed sides, there were narro 
A lattice of sunlight fell across 
ders and, streaming on into his 
second it dazed him. Instead o! 
of Todd Hundred, there was a 
that left dancing spots of black 
They cleared away and again 
cedar trees against the rive 
of hollyhocks. She was stil 
with an air of being at a loss. 
handsome, she was incomparal 
lovelier by far than Eliza Wiatt 
“The sun got in my eyes,” he 
Why, only God knew. “‘If you 
here we can go,” Richard rer 
“Don’t.’” She made a gest 
be quiet. She stood motion 
parted, an arm raised in an in 
protection. Then her tension r 
had a strange feeling,’’ she said, 
was she made no attempt to 
heard Gawin Todd calling he 
in answer, she went out to 
could see her. He came q 
them. 
“Jasper Robine wants a m 
you.” It was clear that this 
As they started for the house | 
back with Richard Bale. ‘ 
wants to talk to you,” he proce 
evident he doesn’t think you : 

“You ought to warn him 
position and his I am,” Ba 
dislike for Gawin Todd—in - 
of his plain brown coat—had 
How could he have persuadec 
Roderick to marry him? But 1 
notoriously bad judges of me 
wonderful! Hell. He woul 
cided, go in and see the minue 
to Charles Todd’s office, wh 
speak to him about Mary and 
sions. The door to the office y 
entering unceremoniously, he 
in an earnest conversation 

“After a little, Richard, pl 
over his shoulder, and Rich 
caped as quickly as possible. 

He thought of it, the truth 
escape; and he went at once t 
where surely nothing positive cot 
to him. Then up the stairs came 
feet and Garret stood in the doo 

“T thought you might have 
was his amazing admission. 

“‘A short passage with the d 
inquired. The quotation that foll 
Latin, Richard Bale took as ref 
descent into the infernal region. 
even lower than yesterday,” he 
In return he was treated to an 
period about scarlet women. An 
he told the tutor plainly that 
gloomy young fool. 

“‘T gather,” he went on, “that 
sider yourself to be in love, andi 
it’s your mischance. There is 
about it. I’ll admit to you I 
enough to know who it is, and t 
one thing for you to do—recover.” 

“‘T have given up my place here, 
replied. “I’ve lost that, and 
prospects, and I think I have lost 
Dance! Why, I’d dance naked at 
House, I’d play a fiddle in chureh 

He bent over, with his face in th 
an arm, and his body was shake 
hard sobs. Richard Bale, since t 
nothing to say, said nothing. a 
specially sympathetic with the suffering 
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with a wet face, but his voice was 
“Not in your world,” he said 
sorry to have troubled you with my 
affair. Remember that you came 
room first.’ ' 
When he had gone Richard Bale st 
Descents into Avernus and the 
woman! But, by heaven, he 
brushed by an overwhelming emo 
rather, he had been overwhelme 
manner, very probably, of tutors. 
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People Who Are “Born Rich” 
ERT LYTELL and Claire Windsor first 


lived through a movie romance in Algiers, 
where Edwin Carewe’s “A Son of the Sahara”’ 
was made, now they are together again in ‘‘ Born 
Rich,’’ which is being filmed on a wealthy estate 
near New York. 

“Born Rich”’ is as interesting a story as its title 
suggests. It has proven its appeal in 
novel form and now, under Will 
Nigh’s directorial genius, it promises 
to become one of the screen’s most 
fascinating society dramas. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Lytell and Miss Windsor, 
Cullen Landis, Doris Kenyon, Barney 
Sherry and Frank Morgan appear in 
the cast. 

Your local theatre has it scheduled 
for early showing. 


Puzzled at These New Dances! 


HE most modern dance back in the sixties was the 
exotic “jump jim crow.” The young lady on the 
right—she of the lace pantalettes and trim ankle—is 
exhibiting its intricate steps, and Abraham Lincoln is the 
interested spectator. The occasion is a ball in the White 
House—a scene from “Abraham Lincoln,” the mpst fascinat- 
ing screen story of the year, produced by Aland Ray Rockett. 
‘But there’s drama as well as a smile in this scene. Lin- 
coln’s son is dying; his country is plunged amid the horrors 
of civil war—but the forced gaiety goes on and Washington 
society is shocked by this remote ancestor of the fox trot, the 
“jump jim crow.” 
Love, pity, fear, joy—every emotion stirs the hearts of an 
“Abraham Lincoln” audience. It is supreme entertainment. 


One Way Out 


"HEN a man faces bankruptcy he 
can pawn family heirlooms till the 
shines again—or he can offer his 
hter on the matrimonial market. 
pawnshops are not well thought of 
ciety. One loses social position and 
. But a wealthy marriage! A bril- 
wedding, with pomp and 
nony, a round of recep- 
i—and a satisfactory set- 
ent. There’s an easy way 
of disgrace, if a man can 
st about love. 

Yor Sale,’’ a new society 
1a, is the kind of a story 
‘is certain entertainment 
rance. It has an appeal for 
yone. Above are Adolphe 
jou, Claire Windsor and 
y Marshall in three 
ortant roles. 
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When He Reads You His Poetry 


F, in the mellow moon- ie National Pic- 
1 7? ret] tures, Inc., presents a 
light, when July’s mystic consistent high quality 

spell is upon you, a young program of screen 

man reads the poetry he has casein in, ie 
Ti rns et est theatres of the 
written and you have we country. Questions on 
spired, first tell. him how ts pictures and players 


Here Comes the Bride of “Single Wives” 


UNE brides and autumn brides and brides of all the year—feast your 
eyes upon the shimmering loveliness of Corinne Griffith as she appears 
in “Single Wives,” a society drama, in which she is co-featured with 

ron Sills—seen in an emotional moment on the right. 


But it is the dramatic story behind “Single Wives” that will make it beautiful it is, but then ask him how much he can sell will be answered. by 
ideal summer entertainment. The inside of a wealthy American home 45 pee ie pes poet pas oe Sa ASS Gad Nettomal von. : 
ee + te ° playe y a oore an atsy Ku uler, SUPPly Pictures, 
holds a story of conflicting personalities that come near to leaving a the romance to J. K. McDonald's “A Self-Made Fail- Inc., 383 (iM 
wreck behind them. Lou Tellegen is another prominent member of the ure.” Then of course there are Lloyd Hamilton and Madison Q (aay 
cast. Watch for it at your local theatre. Ben Alexander, who see that there is not a dull moment. N.Y. City. ‘ots 


ALA 
BUILDINGS 


Order wine 


Costs are Low 


RESENT conditions allow you to 

obtain a Blaw-Knox Better 
Building at a very low price. No 
better time to order your building 
than right now while costs are at 
their low level. 


Shrewd buyers, like the following 
large concerns, are ordering Blaw- 
Knox Buildings right now: The 
Texas Oil Co.; Otis Elevator; Eaton 
Axle; Prest-o-lite; N.Y. Central R. 
RY and: N. Y..N. Ho& HSB: 


Sizes and Styles for Every 
Industry—a few examples 


Triple span Blaw-Knox Building. Unlimited 
variation by combinations of sizes and spans. 


“Daylight” interior of Blaw-Knox Building. 
The skylights are leakproof. 


Blaw-Knox Standard Building with monitor. 
Made in all sizes. 


Small Blaw-Knox Buildings, 6 to 60 ft. wide, 
single span, any lengths. 


Special Features of Blaw-Knox 
Standard Buildings 


Low initial cost and maintenance. Long 
life. Permanence. Copper bearing galvan- 
ized steel walls and roof. Leak-proof. Few 
parts. Immediate delivery. Speedy erection. 


The Building Finance Plan 


The purchaser can take advantage of the 
Blaw-Knox Building Finance Plan at his 
option. Building is delivered immediately 
with small cash outlay; balance payable over 
one year. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Birmingham 
30 East 42nd Street 1511 Amer. Trust Bldg. 
Detroit Baltimore 
Lincoln Building Bayard & Warner Sts. 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 622 Genesee Bldg. 


Blaw-Knox Company ‘ ¢ 
661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
high. - 


Interested in bldg.____long, wide, 


Send prices, plans and booklets. 


Name 


Address. 


——— 


THE SATURDAY 


I have just been to New York to get some 
letters which will make it possible for me 
to divorce him. And, Epic, those letters are 
in the lost folder.” 

“Well, close my eyes an’ sing me to 
sleep!’’ Hop Sure’s brain commenced func- 
tioning at amazing speed. “Words what 
you says, Miss Edith, an’ ideas which they 
gives to me.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“N’r neither I don’t, entire. S’posin’, 
Miss Edith, that yo’ husban’ was to git 
them letters, could you git a divorce away 
fum him?” 

£INIO=0377 

An’ you say he don’t want you to do 
same?” 

“cc Yes,”’ 

A beatific smile illuminated Hop Sure’s 
countenance. ‘‘Miss Edith—I think I 
know where yo’ letters is at!” 

Her face brightened. ‘‘Do youmean it?” 

“T never was meaner in my life.” 

oe Epic!” 

Out of the corner of his eye Hop Sure 
saw the drawing-room door open. He took 
position between the young lady and the 
drawing-room and his voice was low and 
insistent. 

“Took who’s comin’ out of that drawin’- 
room, Miss Edith.” 

Her gasp of astonishment gave proof that 
she saw. Robert Furness disappeared to- 
ward the diner. Hop Sure looked down 
into her flushed angry face. 

“You know my husband?” 

“Yassum. He’s him, ain’t he?” 

“Yes. And you think ‘ 

“T thinks just prezac’ly that. Wait a 
minute, Miss Edith! Where you goin’?”’ 

“T’m going into that drawing-room and 
get those letters.” 

“No’m.  S’posin’ 
S’posin’ 

“But he must have stolen them. He has 
sworn he won’t let me divorce him, Says 
it’s all foolishness and that those letters 
po mean what they say, and of course 

e eee) 

““Now listen at me, Miss Edith. I has 
knowed you ever since you was knee high 
to a drop of rain, an’ I ain’t aimin’ to let 
you git caught in no man’s drawin’-room.” 

“But, Epic Hy 

Hop Sure drew himself erect. “TI goes in 
there an’ prospec’s around, Miss Edith. Is 
that folder in there I gits it fo’ you.” 

Her face was radiant. ‘‘Oh, Epic! Will 
you, really?” 

“Won’t do nothin’ else. You just sit 
heah a minute.” 

Hop Sure disappeared into the drawing- 
room, closing the door behind him. A great 
anger welled in his heart against Mr. 
Robert Furness. “Committin’ burglary on 
his own wife!’ he muttered. ‘‘Stealin’ her 
folder while she was eatin’ breakfas’ in 


they ain’t there? 


Washin’ton! By goshamighty!”’ 


But the folder was nowhere to be seen. 
Then, somewhat doubtfully, Hop Sure 
instituted a more rigid search. He slid Mr. 
Furness’ suitcase out from under the seat, 
placed it on the lounge, snapped the catches 
and threw it open. And there, exposed to 
his gaze, was the missing folder. A long 
skinny wrist protruded from his cuff as he 
reached for it. 5 

“Come to papa, li’l’ folder.” 

The drawing-room door opened. Hop 
Sure turned to face the startled eyes of Mr. 
Robert Furness. Mr. Furness saw the 
porter, the open suitcase—but he could not 
see the suddenly sinking heart of Epic 
Peters, eight-year service man of the Pull- 
man Company. 

Epic felt himself slipping. Here was 
something beyond his calculation. Hemade 
a valiant effort to pull himself together, and 
found himself grinning in a sickly, placating 
sort of way. 

‘“’Mawnin’, Mistuh Furness. 7Mawnin’.” 

‘‘What are you doing with my suitcase?” 
The man’s voice crackled through the 
room, cold with fury. i 

“Yassuh; suttinly am. Just straighten- 
ing things up a li’l’ bit, suh.” 

Mr. Furness’ fists were clenched. Hop 
Sure closed his eyes anticipatively. ‘One 
bust an’ it’s all over. Reckon it won’t hurt 
so awful much. Golly, ain’t this a fine way 
to resign fum the porterin’ business!” 

“Straightening up, were you? In my 
suitcase. Where’s the conductor?” 

“Conductor? Which conductor, Mistuh 
Furness?” 

Call him.” 


EVENING POST 


Wale lElPuC 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Now listen at me, suh. Leave me 
’splain 
“You ——” 


And then someone else appeared. Hop 
Sure saw her as she shoved by him and con- 
fronted her husband. There was high color 
in her cheeks and her eyes flamed. She ad- 
dressed the porter, but her eyes never left 
the face of the other man. 

“Epic, you will keep that folder.” 

“Yassum.” 

“And as for you, Robert ——” 

“Yassum—as fo’ him?” 

Mr. Robert Furness had, at the moment, 
less poise than either of the others. “Edith!” 
he exclaimed; and then again, ‘‘ Edith!” 

“You will not annoy this porter,” she 
said in an icy little voice. ‘‘He is an old 
family servant of ours, and was searching 
your suitcase at my bidding.” 

**T don’t see what right 

“‘And I don’t see that this is one particle 
worse than your burglary of my suitcase.” 

“Oh. You knew?” 

“T didn’t know—but I know now. I sent 
Epic in to find it. You have done a good 
many things, Robert, but this rather caps 
the climax. I never believed that you 
would stoop to—to—larceny.” 

“T would stoop to anything, dear, if it 
would prevent your taking the foolish, 
hasty step you are contemplating.” 

“‘T’m the best judge of whether it is fool- 
ish or hasty. Epic, give me that folder.” 

“‘Heah ’tis, Miss Edith. An’ if I c’n say 
somethin’, miss, it soht of seems like that 
you an’ Mistuh Robert heah—it bein’ 
Thanksgivin’ an’ all—you-all two bofe 
ought to i 

“That’s enough, Epic.” 

“Yes, Epic.’”’ Furness’ voicenow matched 
that of his wife in coolness. ‘“‘ You may per- 
form her robberies, but your good advice 
is not welcome.” 

“Now, Mistuh Furness, you know Miss 
Edith ain’t nothin’ but a female lady 
an’ Mer a) 

“T know it, Epic. God knows I do.” 

Mrs. Furness vanished with her cherished 
folder and its content of damning letters. 
Furness stared moodily after her. Then he 
sighed. 

“Thanksgiving?’’ he murmured. 

“Ain’t it the troof, bossman? Anyway, 
they has got turkey in the dinin’ car.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Furness went 
for her lunch, but this time she took no 
chances; the folder went with her. Epic 
stared disconsolately from a vacant section. 

“Folks suttinly is peeculiar—’specially is 
they ma’ied to each other. Seems like them 
two just simply ought to make friends to 
pass the time away if not fo’ nothin’ else.” 

From the drawing-room Mr. Furness 
beckoned to the porter. 

“She said you were an old family serv- 
ant.”’ 

“‘ Ain’t nothin’ else, suh.”’ 

“What’s your name?” 

“Epic Peters, suh; but on the run they 
calls me Hop Sure.” 

Mr. Furness inspected him carefully. 
“Something tells me, Hop Sure, that we 
possess a common interest.” 

“Yassuh—we don’t do nothin’ else. But 
just what does youmean, Mistuh Furness?” 

“T mean this: I have a hunch that what 
we both desire more than anything in the 
world, Hop Sure, is to see Mrs. Furness 
happy.” 

“Well, wiggle my brain! Ain’t you the 
mind-readin’est white gemmun in the 
world!”’ 

“Mrs. Furness is making a very grave 
error, Hop Sure. I’m speaking to you now 
confidentially—as an old family servant. 
She is convicting me on circumstantial 
evidence.” 

“oe No?” 

“She is.” 

“Golly dam! I never did like that thing 
nohow.”’ 

“Those letters do not mean what they 
appear to mean. But they are sufficient to 
win a divorce. I stole them, Hop Sure, to 
make that divorce impossible. I was 
desperate; I have tried to talk to her—to 
argue—but she won’t listen to me. I wish 
now that I had destroyed those letters 
when I had my hands on them.” 

“Ain't it so! What I always does, Mis- 
tuh Furness, is to destroy ’em befo’ they 
gits mailed.” 

Mr. Furness stared reflectively out of the 
window. “I haven’t any undue supply of 
ego, Hop Sure—but I believe Miss Edith 
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loves me. And I believe that if sh 
get a divorce from me we shall eyen 
come reconciled. And with thosele 
Hop Sure, how far would you go te 
Miss Edith happy?” 

“How far Goshamighty 
Furness, I’d go fum heah to Hobo! 
that li’ gal! They ain’t nothin’ I y 
do fo’ her. Was she to ast me to die 
Id go right out an’ fall kerplunk 
train an’ git runned over. Was she 


“Very well. Steal those letters from he 
Give them to me. Let me destroy th 

Epic Peters stared. His elonga 
sagged slightly in the middle, 
You suttinly is got the habit of 
hahd things. Me steal that folc 

SCY equ . 

“Off her?” 

ce Yes.” 

‘An’ give it to you?” 

“Fxactly.” 

“Ts you shuah, bossman, that yo 
forgotten somethin’?” ‘7 

“Forgotten?” 

“Uh-huh. You also don’t want 
murder nobody, does you? Or y 
train? Or steal some jools? M 
heah job what you thinks up fo’ me 1 
plumb pestiferous.” ; 

“But you said you’d die for he 
said n 

“Golly Moses! I wan’t cravin fo 
take me so se’ious.”” ; 

“And you won’t?” 

“*Tain’t ‘won’t,’ Mistuh Furn 
est it ain’t. I just cain’t. My | 
willin’, but, suh, you don’t know hi 
weak these heah flesh is.”’ ; 

Mr. Robert Furness appeared 
ably depressed. “Think it over, F 
You'll see things my way eventua 
if you change your mind, just 
folder to me. I’ll protect you—an 
too, that it is made financially 
while.” 

“Wuth while? Yassuh, thar 
got plenty of life insurance a’ 
I ain’t cravin’ to collect it.” 

Mr. Furness sought the diner. 
minutes later Mrs. Furness set 
7 Section Twelve. Hop Sure st 

er. 

“Miss Edith—you know I y 
pertinent, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Epic.” 

“Well, Miss Edith—I been 
been thinkin’ a heap of things; a 
’em is this: How come it some folks 
whole heap of trouble to git m 
then takes ten times mo’ troubl 
unma’ied? How come it that w 
has got a nice husban’ she goes ar 
lectin’ letters ——” 

“Epic! No more of that!” 

“But, Miss Edith ——” 

“You are making me angry.” __ 

Epic Peters bent over her. “A 
Miss. Edith—you just got to gi 
then. I has knowed you ever since 
li'l’ enough to hide under a dandelic 
reckon ’twoul’n’t be the fust time 
peeved at me. Now I pusson’ly 
that Mistuh Furness ain’t done not 
you to get a divorce away fum him 
I think also that was you to go ' 
an’ say, ‘Heah I is—now what youg 
*bout it?’ you’d shuah think mig 
that you was glad you done it, Ik 
heap ’bout Mistuh Furness an’ —— Nov 
don’t you go to cryin’, Miss Edith; 
never got nobody nowhere, an’ be 
reckon you has done enti’ly too muc 
right recent.” 

“But, Epic, I’m so miserable!” | 

“Huh! Reckon you think I don’t k 
what misery is? Di’n’t a gal most 
me one time? An’ wan’t I mis’a 
Mistuh Furness found me in his § 
An’ ain’t I mis’able now seein’ you 
folks travelin’ all alone on Thank 
Day? An’ ain’t ——” 

With a little sigh Mrs. Edith ] 
motioned Hop Sure into the opposi 
“Sit down over there and talk to m 
You’re the first person I’ve met in 
who understands!” 

When Robert Furness returned fron 
dining car forty minutes later he m 
Peters in the vestibule. Mr. Pe 
pondering. 

“Have you decided, Hop Sure?” 

“Bossman, I ain’t decided nothin 
Ise uncertain ’bout that.” \ 

(Continued on Page 73) ad 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

u’d get those letters ——” 

¢skeered.”” 
are my last hope.” 
4, an’ Ise got a last hope of my own, 
| Furness. I ain’t aimin’ to lose it.” 
Furness turned away. “It’s the 
ing to do, Hop Sure. You won’t 
noved moodily into the car. Epic 
ut at the landscape. He was busy— 
busy!—with his thoughts. He 
—and he feared. He was roused 
vis reverie when the train paused 
at Sweetbriar. ‘‘Sweetbriar,’’ he 
od sentimentally; ‘fan’ Thanksgivin’. 
/ so pretty, an’ them folks so un- 


cher hour passed. Mr. Robert Furness 
( ingly through his drawing-room 
Vv. 
1 twilight hour set in; they flashed 
y stations: Evington and Otter 
‘and Clarion and Alta Vista. And 
bove the thrumming of the wheels 
de clanking of the cars came the in- 
sounding of the door buzzer. 
'to unlock it. A tall dark figure 
actly in; a cloudy face turned 
1 his. 

stuh Furness—I has done it!” 

vat?” 

ah!” 


assented. There was a table between 
ds, on which was setalamp. Beside 
‘mp lay a book which Coxon recog- 
as the one Julie had been reading in 
rary the day before; but the lamp, 
1 of being drawn near her bed, was 
side toward that of her husband, so 
Jught she had not read after retiring. 
e the fire was lighted, he went down- 


again. 

bor Moal was in the living room, and 

<, after a moment, asked, “‘ What time 

yu all go to bed last night?” 

— eleven, I guess,’’ the doctor 

il. 

lrerybody go right to sleep, I wonder? 

yimes Mrs. Rotch reads after she gets 

; I’ve seen her light going. Did you 

(her take a book upstairs?” 

think I did,’’ Doctor Moal replied, 

sered for a moment, then said posi- 

, “Yes, I’m sure she did. She went 

ae library and got one.” 

ie maybe heard something,’’ Coxon 
d. “‘We can see by and by.” 

ig called from the upper hall and the 

‘man went to see what was wanted. 

nployer said in a low voice, ‘‘Coxon, 

Pring is ill. I should not have left her 

| Will you fix up a hot drink for her, a 

‘wel—something of the kind?” 

il right,’ Coxon assented, and went 

stairs and into the kitchen. 

en he came back into the living room 

ant Taber had joined Doctor Moal 


and Coxon was faintly surprised at 
ce she was usually the last of the 

_to come downstairs. Doctor Moal 
have told her what had happened, for 
ad fallen into a chair, pale as death. 
loetor ran upstairs ahead of Pring. 
te needs a stimulant,’’ he explained. 
getting some strychnia.” 
} had been, Coxon remembered as he 
upstairs, fond of Wardle, for all the 
man’s unattractive qualities; he felt a 
vfulregret and pity. Then he knocked 
e door of Pring’s bedroom and Pring 
.tohim to comein. Coxon found him 
dressed. Mrs. Pring lay in bed, her 
‘losed, her cheeks pale, her lips twitch- 
Coxon looked at her compassionately. 
ad long ago enlisted his affections and 
votion; he felt himself her man—had 
or twice gone so far as to blame Pring 
1e lack of tenderness between them. 
ww Pring bend over her now with the 
rink and lift her with an arm beneath 
houlders. Her eyes opened and met 
of her husband, and she trembled 
leringly and averted her eyes even 
she drank from the cup he offered. 
e woodsman withdrew and went down 
the table for breakfast. But he could 
rget how Carlotta had shuddered when 
et her husband’s eyes. 


vil 


E members of the party gathered for 
eal one by one. Doctor Moal was 
Grace Taber in the living room when 
ri ? 


THE SATURDAY 


Epic Peters, Pullman porter, extended to 
Mr. Robert Furness, husband, a red gus- 
seted folder. Mr. Furness emitted an in- 
coherent series of exclamations expressive 
of intense gratitude. With eager trembling 
fingers he opened the folder and extracted 
therefrom a sheaf of letters. He checked 
them over swiftly and surely. 

“They’re all here; all here. Hop Sure, 
I’m grateful. I can’t tell you my 

“Bossman, don’t you tell me nothin’. 
This heah ain’t no time fo’ talk. Does you 
gimme five minutes fo’ reconsiderment, Ise 
gwine take them letters back again.” 

“Good. Open that window.” 

_ Epie opened it. The chill wind swept 
into the room, a miniature gale. “Tha’s a 
col’ win’, Mistuh Furness—but it’s hot 
*longside of what I feel.’ 

Robert Furness worked efficiently. One 
by one the letters were torn into tiny bits 
and consigned in little puffs to the state of 
Virginia. Epic closed the window and in 
the dim solitude of the drawing-room the 
two men faced each other. 

“Hop Sure, it’s done!” 

“Oh, golly! Reckon I am too.” 

“T promised to stand by you.” 

“Yeh! I hope you got enough speed.” 

“T promised you also ae 

“Nemmin’ that also. 
money.” 

“Take this. You’ve earned it.” 


I ain’t cravin’ 


(Continued from Page 30) 
Coxon came downstairs, and while the old 


woodsman arranged plates and knives and 


forks he listened to their conversation. 
Grace said that she had been awakened, as 
had the others, by the scream of that miser- 
able rabbit, untimely taken off by some 
marauder in the still silence of the night. 

“T heard, just after that, someone moy- 
ing around; and I even heard some talking. 
But I was so sleepy; it made no impression 
on me at all.” She had been sound asleep 
before the rabbit disturbed her, she told the 
physician. “I was tired when I went up- 
stairs,”’ she explained. “It took me no time 
at all to get into bed—and asleep too.” 

She was quite evidently in great distress, 
and the guide noticed that she avoided 
meeting her companion’s eyes; that her 
cheeks were alternately flushed and pale. 
Her attachment for Wardle, obvious enough 
during the preceding days, might well ac- 
eount for this state of mind; yet he thought 
it faintly surprising that she displayed no 
particular grief. He had not expected 
grief from the others; their distaste for the 
fat man’s company had been too evident. 
But he thought she had displayed unmis- 
takable evidences of a deeper feeling, and 
her present manner puzzled him. 

Pring came downstairs presently and said 
to Coxon, ‘‘We won’t wait for Mrs. Pring. 
She’s in rather bad shape—terribly upset. 
I expect she will stay abed for a while.” 

“‘T’ll take her up a cup of coffee,’’ Coxon 
suggested, and the other agreed. 

“‘She’ll be glad to have it, I am sure,”’ he 
said. Added as an afterthought, ‘“‘But I 
would not talk to her about what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Can I do anything for her?” Grace 
asked uncertainly, and Pring shook his head. 

‘Tt is just the shock,” he replied gravely. 
“She needs rest.” 

“‘Tt’s a terrible thing,’’ Grace commented 
uncertainly. ‘‘Haven’t you any idea at all 
how it happened?” 

Pring shook his head, smiling mirthlessly. 

“T’ve very few ideas of any kind this 
morning,” he replied. 

Julie Rotch came downstairs. Coxon had 
said nothing to her, when he built the fire 
in her room, about the tragedy of the night; 
she had had no warning. Yet the counte- 
nance of the three persons waiting in the 
big living room must have told her at once 
that something had oceurred, because she 
stopped on the bottom stair and looked 
from one of them to the other in perplexity, 
and at last asked, ‘‘ Whatever’s the matter 
with you all?” 

Doctor Moal flipped his cigarette into the 
fireplace; Pring hesitated; and it was Grace 
Taber who said in a voice edged with hys- 
teria, ‘‘Bill’s dead. Somebody shot him— 
in the night.” 

Julie met the other woman’s eyes, her 
own flickering and unsteady. 

“Shot him?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Murdered him?” Her voice was curi- 
ously toneless, expressing not even surprise, 


EVENING POST 


Epic’s eyes popped. “Great swimmin’ 
gol’fish! You know how much this is?” 

“Tt isn’t half what you deserve. You’ve 
made happiness possible for me and for 
Miss Edith ——” 

“Yassuh. An’ now, ’scusin’ me, suh— 
I craves to git out of heah. Was Miss Edith 
to catch me talkin’ to you 4 

The door closed behind him. Mr. Peters 
stood uncertainly in the aisle of the car, his 
long narrow body swaying gracefully to the 
lurching of the train. From Section Twelve 
Mrs. Robert Furness looked up eagerly into 
the dark face. He bent over her, and low- 
ered his voice confidentially. 

“Miss Edith,” reported Hop Sure, “I 
done just what you told me to.” 

“You gave him the letters?” 
.““Yassum. And he tore ’em all up into 
li'l’ bits an’ th’owed ’em out of the window.” 

“Did—did he seem happy?” 

“Seem? Miss Edith—that man di’n’t 
seem nothin’. Hewas! An’ I —— Hey! 
where you goin’ Miss Edith?” 

With her hand on the door she turned. 

“T am going, Epic, to ask my husband 
how he dared bribe you to steal those 
letters.” 

A slow grin split Epic’s countenance. 
“You suttinly has got funny ideas, Miss 
Edith. If I was you I woul’n’t say nothin’ 
about them letters, an’ I’d repeat it fre- 
quent.” 


THE SILVER FOREST 


rather as though she said what must be ex- 
pected of her, Coxon thought. 

_ Pring stepped slowly toward her and said 
in a steady voice, “Yes, Julie. And we’re 
all in it together, I suppose. It’s shaken us 
up pretty well. Where’s Bert?” 

Julie said awkwardly, “He has a terrible 
head, but he’s coming if he ever gets his 
shoes tied.’ Pring smiled. 

“Does he need any help?” Julie shook 
her head unsympathetically. 

“He'll manage it,” she replied. Her eyes 
were searching the room and Coxon thought 
she expected to discover Wardle’s body 
somewhere. 

Doctor Moal read her mind and said 
quietly, ‘‘He’s in there, Julie.’ 

She stared at the closed door of the bed- 
room. The silence became oppressive, and 
abruptly she laughed and exclaimed, “‘ Well, 
you all act as though you thought I did it. 
Goodness knows, Bill was obnoxious! I 
oughtn’t to say that though. Give me 
a drink, will you, Warren? This has got 
to me.”’ 

“Did you not hear anything?” Pring 
asked as he took up one of the decanters. 

“Slept like a top all night except once. 
Something yelled out in the woods. That 
woke me for a minute, but not for long.” 

“Whoever it was used the rifle with the 
silencer,’ Pring told her, and handed her a 
glass. 

While she lifted it to her lips, Rotch came 
uncertainly down the stairs, and caught 
sight of his wife and saw what she did and 
said in a good-humored voice, ‘‘That’s my 
dose too. Fill ’em up again, Warren, old 
man.” 

Coxon went into the kitchen to bring in 
the victuals, since, save for Carlotta, they 
were now all gathered about the table. 
When he returned with a platter of bacon 
and eggs they were telling Rotch what had 
occurred. Julie had disappeared; but a 
moment later she came out of the library 
and joined them again, no one but Coxon 
remarking her momentary absence. Rotch 
took the tale of the tragedy in a fashion 
faintly surprising. 

He lighted a cigarette, puffed a cloud of 
smoke into the air and said cynically, ‘‘ Well, 
I move we vote the chap a medal of honor.” 

“Bill?’”’? Grace Taber asked, and Rotch 
shook his head with a smile. 

“That’s atrocious, Bert,” his wife told 
him. 

He looked at her in a fashion mildly 
truculent. 

“Why be hypocritical? We all hated the 
man. Why pretend we’re mourning now?” 

Pring asked quietly, “I don’t suppose 
you know anything about it?” And Rotch 
met his eyes for a moment and then 
laughed. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. ‘‘We’re all 
under suspicion, aren’t we? I suppose the 
guides are out of it.” 

“There were no tracks in the snow,” 
Pring replied. ‘‘It was someone in the 
house.” 
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Rotch laughed maliciously. 

“T can see this is going to be a merry 
party,” he commented. ‘‘Where’s Car- 
lotta?”’ 

“‘She’s badly broken up,” Pring told him. 
“She is not coming down.” 

“Ought to be here,’’ the other urged. 
““Whoever’s absent must expect the others 
to talk about them. I shall stick with the 
crowd or you'll be mutually agreeing to pin 
it on me.” 

“Bert slept through it all,’ Julie vol- 
unteered. “He didn’t even hear the rabbit. 
Just lay there and snored.”’ 

Coxon said, “ Breakfast’s ready.” 

They took their places; Julie, at Pring’s 
suggestion, taking the foot of the table to 
pour the coffee. Coxon brought her a cup 
to fill for Carlotta, and with this and a slice 
of toast and a little marmalade on a tray, 
he went up to knock at Mrs. Pring’s door. 
She bade him enter, and he put the tray on 
the table beside her bed. She lay supine, 
her eyes fastened upon him; and he waited 
for a moment, expecting she might ques- 
tion him. She did in fact ask, “Are they at 
breakfast, Coxon?’’ 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. 

“All of them?” 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“What do they say?” 

Coxon smiled uncertainly. 

““Not much yet, ma’am,” he said. “‘ Mr. 
Rotch didn’t even wake up in the night. 
The others woke up, but none of them 
knew anything about it except Mr. Pring 
and Doctor Moal. The doctor heard Mr. 
Pring moving about and came out and sat 
with him till morning.” 

“How can they eat there?’’ she asked 
faintly. 

“We put Mr. Wardle into his bedroom,” 
Coxon explained. “I moved Doctor Moal 
upstairs.” 

She nodded faint assent. 

“What are we going to do, Coxon?” she 
asked. 

“Why, I figured on sending Bullard and 
Newry out today, ma’am,” he replied. 
“They can bring help. While they’re gone, 
we can see what we can find out. I feel 
kind of responsible. I’m in charge, in a way, 
and that gives me a sort of responsibility. 
I thought they’d all maybe let me ask them 
some questions. Me being on the outside, 
I can look on it evener, kind of.” 

‘““Why do we have to?” She hesitated. 
“Tt might have been just an accident, 
Coxon. We might all say it was.” 

““You can’t keep a thing like this,” he 
urged. 

““T suppose not.” 

He hesitated, then asked quietly, “You 
didn’t happen to be awake, did you?”’ 

“T woke up,” she replied. 

“What woke you?” 

“Was it a rabbit?” 

“‘T guess it was, ma’am. Did Mr. Pring 
wake at the same time?” 

Her eyes darted toward him and away 
again. 

““Why, no,”’ she confessed. “No, he was 
at the door when I woke. Putting matches 
in the crack to keep it from rattling, he 
said.” 

“In his pajamas?” 

“No, he had on his dressing gown and 
slippers, I think.” 

““How’d he happen to go downstairs?” 

She hesitated uncertainly. 

“Tt probably didn’t mean anything,” she 
replied. “But he heard someone come up- 
stairs and go into the room opposite?”’ 

“Mr. Rotch’s room?” 
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He lowered his eyes for a moment. 

“He didn’t tell me that,’”’ he murmured; 
then looked at her and asked, “Did you 
hear it too?” 

She replied, almost reluctantly, “‘I—I 
don’t.think so, Coxon.”” Her eyes met his, 
but he saw in their depths a wavering, a 
tremulous movement as though they wished 
to turn away and hide; and her hand upon 
the coverlet trembled. 

He questioned her no further; said gently, 
“You eat a bite and drink something, 
ma’am, and you'll feel better.’”” And so 
withdrew. 

Outside her door in the hall he paused, 
considering not only what her words had 
said but that which he had half seen in her 
eyes. From below stairs came the murmur 
of the voices of the others. They did not 
need him, and it was a part of his duties to 
put the bedrooms in order. He proceeded 
to do so, working expertly and swiftly. In 
Julie’s room he became conscious of some- 
thing amiss—something that was trying to 
reveal itself to him; and he stood for a 
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space, looking all around, wondering what 
this was. Understanding came at last. The 
book which he had seen on her bedside table 
was no longer there; it was not, so far as he 
could discover, in the room at all. 

With this circumstance foremost in his 
thoughts, he started downstairs. On the 
solid wall at the right of the stair, and near 
the foot, there hung a panel upon which was 
mounted an enormous lake trout which 
Pring had taken some years before. Coxon 
noticed absently that this panel was awry, 
a little out of line, and he touched it to 
straightenit. Itshould have rubbed against 
the wall, but something muffled the con- 
tact, and Coxon pulled the panel a little 
away from the boards. A bit of white fell 
at his feet. A handkerchief; one of those 
small and fragile things which women carry 
in their hands. He stooped and picked it 
up and pocketed it. As he did so he glanced 
at the party around the table and saw that 
Pring was watching him intently. The 
others paid him no heed. Coxon ignored 
the regard of his employer, descended the 
last step or two and turned into the gun 
room at the foot of the stairs. 

In this room, he reminded himself, the 
murderer had stood. There in the rack was 
the weapon he had used. Without touch- 
ing it, Coxon examined it closely. It had 
been wiped yesterday afternoon with the 
oiled cloth which lay at the end of the rack 
for such purposes, but Doctor Moal and 
Pring had handled it since then. Pring had 
told him the barrel showed evidence that it 
had been fired; and Coxon made a mental 
memorandum to clean it presently so that 
the steel might not be pitted by the stale 
powder. He stood still for a moment, con- 
sidering, his eyes moving to and fro. On 
the table in the middle of the room there 
was a cigar box into which the day before 
he had dropped the discharged cartridges 
which he picked up from the porch floor. 
He went to this box now and bent over it, 
stirring its contents with a gingerly finger. 
After a somewhat extended search, he 
found that which he sought and lifted it 
gingerly and slipped it into his pocket. 

This done, the man stood still for a mo- 
ment, considering what should next be 
done. The French doors opening on the 
veranda caught his eye. These doors could 
be secured on the inside with a bolt; but 
when the camp was occupied, this bolt was 
never drawn. A latch, with handles both 
outside and inside, ordinarily held them 
closed or permitted them to be opened. 
Coxon moved that way and turned the 
latch and stepped out on the screened ve- 
randa. To his right similar tall windows 
opened into the library, and beyond, other 
windows gave access to the room Wardle 
and Doctor Moal had occupied. But be- 
tween, snow had drifted in a thin sheet, an 
inch or so in thickness. It was innocent of 
tracks, convincing Coxon that no one could 
have come to the gun room this way. 

Nevertheless, the guide, with some ob- 
scure thought in his mind, stepped back 
into the gun room and got a screw driver 
from the drawer of the table. With this he 
unscrewed and removed the handle of the 
latch which secured the windows of the gun 
room. This he put in his pocket with his 
other discoveries. 

No further measure occurred to him, and 
he went back into the gun room and closed 
the door behind him. He reéntered the 
living room, to find the party still about the 
table, no longer eating, but smoking and 
talking in constrained tones about what 
had occurred. Coxon took the opportunity 
to go into the small library. A single glance 
showed him, in its place on the shelves, the 
book he had seen that morning on Julie’s 
table; and he nodded as though he had 
anticipated this discovery. 

The same moment Pring called, summon- 
ing him; and Coxon went back into the 
other room and stood facing them all, a 
square and ready figure of a man, his wise 
eye surveying them. The attitudes of the 
persons about the table were character- 
istic. Rotch sat at one side, amused and 
cynically smiling. Doctor Moal, serious 
and grave, watched Coxon and waited for 
Pring to speak. Grace Taber was pale and 
ill at ease; and Julie—though she, too, 
smiled and spoke lightly—was, Coxon 
thought, under a severe nervous strain. 
Pring, who felt upon himself the respon- 
sibility for what had occurred, revealed 
this burden in the gravity which filled his 
eyes. He had called Coxon now to consult 
with him. 

““We’ve been talking this over, Coxon,” 
he said carefully. ‘I’d be glad of your 
opinion.” 
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“Tt’s early to have one,” Coxon replied. 

“T do not so much meah your opinion 
about what has happened. I mean your 
opinion as to what we should do.” Coxon 
nodded. 

“You might say what you think, sir.” 

“Ts it possible to cover this up, Coxon?” 
Pring inquired. ‘‘Are your men here to be 
trusted? This might have been an acci- 
dent, you know. Such things have hap- 
pened. Weare a long way from the outside 
world. What do you think?” 

Coxon considered for a moment. 

“Tf it was an accident,” he suggested, 
“he didn’t shoot himself. No powder 
marks on his face. Somebody shot him, 
just the same.”’ 

Pring hesitated; the others made faint 
movements of dismay. 

“‘T should feel it my part,’’ said the host 
at last, “‘to assume that onus.” 

“Say you shot him accidentally?” 
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“There’d still be questions.” 

Pring looked at his guests. 

“My friends would support my story.” 
Coxon slowly shook his head. 

“Too many know this, sir,” he said. “It 
would get about. You’re too old a hand to 
shoot a man right between the eyes by 
accident. People would smile at the idea, 
even if they couldn’t prove anything. Then 
the true tale would get about; and then all 
of you here would have to go through the 
world with that said behind your back; 
that a man was killed here and maybe one 
of you killed him. I don’t believe in it, sir.” 

Rotch said smilingly, “‘One of us did kill 
him, my friend. Behold! One of us five 
persons. We may safely eliminate Car- 
lotta. They say a murderer wears a mark 
upon his forehead. Do you discover that 
mark here, my good Coxon?” 

Coxon replied, ‘‘I shouldn’t drink so 
much today if I were you, Mr. Rotch. We'll 
need clear heads.” 

Julie laughed with delight. 

“One for you, Bert!’’ And Rotch also 
smiled, but without mirth. His eyes rested 
upon Coxon in an unfriendly way. 

Doctor Moal spoke. 

“What is your suggestion then?’ he 
inquired. 

“Well,” said Coxon, “my idea is to do 
the regular thing. We can’t get away from 
here very well—not all of us. The lake’s 
solid, and there aren’t snowshoes to go 
around. I’d figured to send Bullard and 
Newry out to tell what’s happened; let 
them bring in sledges and the like to take 
the rest of us out. They could get word to 
the sheriff too.” 

“That sounds brutally businesslike,” 
Rotch commented lightly. 

Coxon looked at him and said, “‘ You’d 
best remember, Mr. Rotch, that a man’s 
been murdered here; and someone did it; 
and it’s our job, in a way, to find out who 
it was.” 

There was a momentary pause; then 
Pring said with a movement of decision, 
“Y’m afraid you’re right, Coxon. You’d 
better get the men started right away.” 

“All right,’’ Coxon assented. He moved 
at once toward the kitchen. Pring faced 
his guests. 

“T suppose the best thing for us to do in 
the meantime,” he suggested, “‘is to can- 
vass the situation; see if by putting our 
heads together we can find any lead.’ 
Rotch grinned again. 

“Always remembering,” he reminded 
them, ‘that one of us is a murderer and 
knows it. Could any fact endear us to one 
another any more than that?” 

Coxon closed the door behind him and 
heard no more, 

VIII 

iN rece and Newry had come to the 

kitchen of the main camp for breakfast, 
and Coxon found them there when he left 
the others in the living room; but he was 
unwilling to be overheard in that which he 
had to say to them; so he waited till they 
were through eating and then led them out 
and along the trenchlike path through the 
deep snow to the cabin the four woodsmen 
occupied. Bruton, the cook, stayed behind 
to attend to his own matters. 

Bruton had told the two guides as much 
as he knew of what had happened. Coxon 
told them the rest. 

“Now someone has to go out and send 
word,” he said decisively. “Maybe the 
lake is closed up, and maybe the telephone’s 
down out there too. If it is, you’ll have to 
go around the shore and down to the rail- 
road—one of you, anyhow. It’s better than 
twenty miles to the hotel, the way you’ll 
have to go. I want you should follow the 
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» laughed in a curiously high-pitched 
he Coxon gravely regarding her. 
n’t believe it’s true!’’ she cried. 
sta seized upon this idea. 
re’s a suggestion,” he exclaimed, 
tyned to Pring. ‘‘Confess, now, my 
d Is not this all a colossal jest? One 
hezgood Wardle’s practical jokes? I 
co think that he is in the next room 
nig and chuckling in his amiable 
” 
jy said impatiently, ‘‘Don’t be a 
ae fool, Rotch.” 
yi give me your word?” 
look for yourself,’ the other chal- 


ih glanced toward the closed door, 
xon saw his pallid face turn gray. 
k his head. 

» no curiosity in such matters,” he 
eed, and moved toward the table 
rethe decanter stood. “I shall take 
3 jord.”’ 

sor Moal, who had listened with an 
eed countenance, said quietly, “I can 
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he seemed to find discomfiting. He 
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the room again, looking from one to 
jr. Doctor Moal had taken a chair 
ithe fire; Pring stood by one of the 
ivs looking out toward the pond; and 
«Taber moved uncertainly to and fro 
fugh unable to be still. Only Coxon 
‘ted a normal mien as he busied him- 
th some small task about the side- 
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at her back, and her fingers fumbled 
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good many,”’ Coxon replied frankly. 
Sir, ’'vye a good many. You see, I can 
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look at it more clearly because I’m on the 
outside. It was someone in the house— 
some one of you—or Mrs. Pring. We’ve 
got to think of everybody. But the snow 
shows it wasn’t me, nor any one of the 
other guides. So I can look at it maybe in 
a more level-headed way. Then, I’m an 
older man too.” 

He hesitated, and Pring said, “That’s 
true, Coxon. And I have a very definite 
respect for your judgment. What do you 
propose?’”’ 

“Well, sir,” Coxon replied, “there’s one 
thing plain. A man’s been killed here, and 
someone did it. Whoever did it has to keep 
the secret—his secret or her secret—or 
they’re done for. When a person has once 
done a killing like this one—it was cold- 
blooded, sir, and deliberate, as you can 
see—then there’s nothing that person is 
going to stop at afterward.” 

“IT see your point,” Pring said judicially. 
“You think he may kill again?” 

Julie uttered a low exclamation, fixed her 
glance on Pring. : 

“That’s it, Mr. Pring,” Coxon replied. 
“Tf there’s a chance of our finding out, why 
shouldn’t he? He’s no worse off if he kills 
us all—maybe better. He’d stand a better 
chance if he killed us all and got away than 
if he stayed here after we knew he did it. Or 
if he thought one of us knew, why shouldn’t 
he kill that one?” 

Pring said in a low tone, ‘Go on.’”’ The 
others listened with fixed attention. 

“Tt leads up to this,’’ Coxon explained. 
“T think I ought to take all the guns and 
the sheath knives and everything like a 
weapon in the house, and take them back 
to my cabin and lock them up there.” 

Pring considered this at length, his eyes 
upon the fire. 

Julie broke the silence, crying, “‘I think 
that’s so wise! Oh, I think that ought to 
be done!”’ Her voice trembled so that they 
all looked at her, sensing something behind 
her words. Under their gaze she flushed 
searlet, collected herself. ‘“‘I think Mr. 
Coxon’s right,” she repeated in a steadier 
tone. 

Rotch grumbled, “Far as I’m concerned, 
I’d feel a lot safer with a gun under my 
pillow.” 

“Tf you kept one, the others ought to,” 
Coxon argued. ‘‘Then the first thing we 
know, someone will wake up in the middle 
of the night and hear something, or see 
something, and shoot without looking, just 
out of nervousness. We don’t want that. 
It’s bad already.” 

“T hardly think lack of a weapon would 
deter the murderer if he wished to kill another 
of us,’”’ Pring suggested. 

“Tt would make it harder for him,’”’ Coxon 
retorted. ‘‘Why, Mr. Pring, a man used 
to a gun could stand in the gun-room door 
there and kill every one of us before we 
could make a move!” 

Pring considered this for an instant, then 
rose decisively. 

“T’m not sure you’re right, Coxon,” he 
said. ‘But I’m going to rely on your judg- 
ment. Do you need any help?” 

“You’ve got a shotgun in your room,” 
Coxon replied. ‘‘I wish you’d bring it. 
And the others the same. And knives.”’ 

Silence again; one of those intervals when 
each man watches his neighbor, waiting to 
see another yield before himself surren- 
dering. 

Then Grace said, ‘‘I’ve nothing in my 
room,” and Pring at once started toward 
the stair. : 

“T’ll get my gun,” he promised. 

Doctor Moal rose, dusting cigarette ashes 
from his knee. 

“T’ve a knife upstairs,” he said. “I'll 
bring it down.” 

Julie turned toward her husband. 

“Get my little pistol out of my bag,’’ she 
directed; and Rotch, after a moment’s 
hesitation, sullenly obeyed. : 

Coxon went to the door of the kitchen 
and called Bruton, and the two men turned 
toward the gun room, where Coxon col- 
lected the weapons. He took rifles and 
shotguns from the racks, pistols from the 
cabinet drawers, and loaded them all into 
Bruton’sarmswithinstructions. Onepistol, 
the target weapon with a broken firing pin, 
he left behind, in its case in an upper 
drawer. It was useless; he thought it might 
serve a purpose to leave the thing there. 
Back in the living room he received the 
contributions of the others and saw Bruton 
depart with them. 

Rotch, watching the process, said with a 
grin, ‘Like holding court in Kentucky in 
feud time. Leave your pistols at the door, 
gentlemen.” 
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Grace Taber asked Pring, “Is Carlotta 
better?” 

“She’s dressing,” Pring replied. ‘‘She’ll 
be down soon.” 

“All little playmates together,’ Rotch 
commented. 

Pring, who had resumed his seat, said 
now, “Another thing occurs to me. You 
know, this matter will eventually come to 
the courts, at an inquest if not at a trial. 
We'll want to remember every detail of 
what has happened. I suggest we each 
write out all we can remember, of the time 
since we met, and the trip up here, and 
anything we heard or saw last night. It 
will make it easier later on.” 

They considered this without replying for 
a little; then Rotch said, “Nothing for me 
to write. I slept all night.” 

Doctor Moal took the other view. 

“A good plan, Warren,” he approved. 

“T think so,” Pring agreed. He smiled 
faintly. “Incidentally, it will give us some- 
thing to do, a way to occupy our minds.” 

“Why don’t we all play solitaire?’? Rotch 
asked sardonically. ‘I’d suggest bridge, 
but that would be too hazardous if one 
knew one’s partner might be a murderer, 
ready to practice his trade if you made a 
misplay.” 

Pring ignored him, appealing to Coxon. 

“What do you think of it?’’ he asked. 

Coxon hesitated for a moment; then he 
said, “It ought to be done—while the 
thing is fresh in your minds. But, Mr. 
Pring, I’ve a question or two I’d like to ask 
first. They’ll maybe clear up some of this.” 

“What are the questions?” Pring inquired 
in level tones, the others all attention. 

“Well,” Coxon replied, ‘‘ one thing is this: 
Wardle was supposed to be in bed, but he 
wasn’t. Something made him come out 
here. Now what I want to know is, What 
was he out here for? If we knew that, we 
could maybe get somewhere.”’ 

Pring said slowly, “‘I don’t know, Coxon.” 
He glanced at the others. ‘‘ Does anyone?” 

There was no reply. % 

“That’s not the way to ask it,’’ Coxon 
said. “‘Anyone who did know wouldn’t 
dare say for fear the others would think 
there was more than was told. I thought 
I'd like to talk to each one of you, by my- 
self—maybe find out something; and any- 
way, it would do no harm.”’ He saw the 
reluctance in their eyes and his mild tones 
hardened. ‘‘You see, Mr. Pring,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘up here in the woods the game 
wardens and guides like me are about the 
only policemen there are. It gives me some 
authority, if I want to take it. I think I 
ought to go this far. I think I ought to 
have a chance to talk to every one of you, 
one after the other—alone.”’ 

Doctor Moal said approvingly, “I believe 
that’s a wise plan, Warren. It could do no 
harm, and might lead to something.” 

“T’d be glad to answer any questions,” 
Pring said frankly. “You can start with 
me, Coxon, if that suits you.” Coxon 
nodded. 

“While the others go upstairs,’ he sug- 
gested. “‘They can be writing out what 
they remember, as much as they remember, 
while I’m talking to you.” 

Again that long, considering silence fell. 
Doctor Moal got to his feet, as did Pring. 
Then Grace Taber suddenly fled across the 
room and up the stairs. Julie, by this 
movement, was roused from her rigid ab- 
sorption, and she touched her husband’s 
arm. 

“Bert, come along,” she said quietly. 

“T’m beginning to think I killed him 
myself,’ Rotch exclaimed angrily. 

Nevertheless, he went with her, and Doc- 
tor Moal followed them. Coxon and Pring 
were left alone. 

Pring said quietly, ‘‘Suppose we go into 
the library.” 

“Tt’s cold there,” Coxon suggested. “‘But 
that’s the best place. I’ll start a fire.” 

Pring nodded and began to move nery- 
ously about the room. Coxon went to the 
kitchen for kindling and Bruton returned 
with him and sat down before the fire. 

‘‘ Just to make sure no one else hears us,”’ 
Coxon explained in a matter-of-fact tone, 
and Pring faintly smiled. 

The fire was quickly started; the small 
stove radiated heat. Coxon was busy ar- 
ranging the drafts and Pring sat down 
upon the wide seat against the window. 
When the fire was burning to his satisfac- 
tion, Coxon straightened and began to fill 
his pipe. 

“You know why Mrs. Pring is upset, 
don’t you?” he asked, whittling a slice from 
his black plug. 

Pring looked mildly surprised. 
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‘It’s enough to upset her, I should think,” 
he suggested. 

Coxon looked at him squarely. 

“She thinks you killed Wardle,” he ex- 
plained. 

Ix 

RING was a trial lawyer of ability and 

reputation, and while Coxon was build- 
ing the fire in the stove, he had found him- 
self faintly interested in anticipating what 
was to be in effect a cross-examination, 
with himself as the witness. It did not 
occur to him as remarkable that the old 
woodsman should question him; there was 
an intangible authority in Coxon’s bearing 
which seemed to justify his proceedings. 
Pring did not even look upon the approach- 
ing interview as a mere conversation be- 
tween employer and employe. It was true 
that Coxon was in his pay; but it was also 
true that in their woods contacts, Coxon 
had usually commanded while Pring obeyed. 
So Pring now yielded himself to the other, 
awaiting his beginning with interest and 
curiosity. 

Coxon’s abrupt opening, his direct state- 
ment that Mrs. Pring suspected her hus- 
band of the murder that had been done, 
first startled, then angered the other man. 
Pring’s brows gathered and a deep line was 
graven between them, and the veins upon 
his temples swelled furiously. His counte- 
nance beeame suffused with blood while 
from his lips the color seemed to drain away. 
It almost seemed to Coxon, steadily regard- 
ing him, that the man’s closely cropped hair 
bristled and rose like the hair upon the 
back of a belligerent dog. Nevertheless, the 
guide held his ground, quite undismayed. 
Overhead, he could hear Rotch and Julie 
moving about in their room. For the rest, 
all within the house was silence; while 
outside, away beneath the spruces and the 
hardwoods, the deep blanket of snow lay 
white and still, muffling all the world. To 
an imaginative person their situation must 
have seemed incredibly remote from con- 
tact with their fellows, hemmed in and 
isolated by this snow. But to Coxon the 
forest was his familiar home, while Pring 
was too furiously angry to consider any 
matter save what Coxon had said. 

Yet furious though he was, he held his 
tongue, striving to control himself; and 
after a while he managed a grim smile, as 
though faintly amused, and said slowly, 

“Do you ever go to court, Coxon?”’ 

‘‘T have been, yes.” 

“Tt is an old trick,” Pring remarked, “‘to 
seek to anger a witness by your first ques- 
tion.” 

Coxon hesitated, hiseyes wavering. Then 
he said slowly, ‘I didn’t aim at that, Mr. 
Pring. You see, it’s like this: If you didn’t 
do this thing, you know it. But I don’t 
know it, and nobody else knows it, except 
the one who did doit. I just wanted yoy to 
see that people might think you did it. And 
I meant what I said too. Mrs. Pring does 
kind of think so.” 

Pring controlled himself; his voice was 
amiable. 

“Why do you think that? Why do you 
pretend to read her thoughts?” 

“T can usually figure about what a per- 
son thinks if I have anything at all to go by. 
You can take my word for it, she does.” 

Pring looked thoughtful. 

“T have seen she was more disturbed 
than was normal, and she did seem to want 
me to leave her,’”’ he remarked. 

Coxon nodded, and he sat down in a chair 
by the stove and said casually, “‘I want you 
to tell me some things, Mr. Pring. Matter 
of fact, everything you know. What about 
last night? Go over it again. Start right 
from the beginning.” 

“What do you call the beginning?” 

“The beginning of last night. Start when 
you went upstairs. Did you go right to 
bed—both of you?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“And go to sleep?” 

“Carlotta did,” Pring replied. ‘She al- 
ways does. I lay awake for a while.” 

“How long?” 

“Perhaps half an hour.” 

“Go to sleep then?” 

“e Yes.’’ 

“What waked you up?” 
tated. 

“‘T suppose I did not really go to sleep at 
al',” he replied. ‘‘I know that after a while 
I became conscious of the rattling of the 
bedroom door. You know how that is. You 
lie still and try to pretend you’re asleep and 
that you hear nothing; yet all the time you 
grow more and more miserable.” 

“T always sleep pretty good,’’ Coxon re- 
plied, and the other smiled. 


Pring hesi- 
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“You are most fortunate.” 

“You was awake quite a while, then, 
before you got up?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Half awake, or wide awake?”’ 

“Oh, wide awake, I suppose. Trying to 
get up courage to get out of bed and fix the 
door.” 

“Hear anything while you was lying 
there?” 

Noms 

“Not athing? No voices, or people moy- 
ing, or a shot? I guess you couldn’t have 
heard the shot, with the door shut. Silencer 
don’t make much noise.’ 

“T heard nothing,’’ Pring insisted, “‘ex- 
cept the rattling of the door as the wind 
began to stir a little.” 

“So you got up?” 

TaNese? 

“What'd you do then?” 

“There were matches on the table by the 
lamp, and I took three or four and began 
to stick them into the crack of the door.” 

“Didn’t you open it?” 

“No, not at first.” 

“And then you started back to bed?” 

Pring hesitated. 

“T think I was still busy at that when the 
rabbit screamed outside somewhere.” 

Coxon nodded. 

“That woke Mrs. Pring, didn’t it?”’ 

eatin yes, she spoke to me right after 
that.” 

“But you went on fixing the door?” 

Pring seemed to consider. Then he said 
gravely, ‘“You come to the point now, 
Coxon. While I still stood by the door I 
heard a movement in the hall outside. 
Heard it quite definitely. Heard someone 
come up the stairs and along the hall and 
into the room opposite ours. I have been 
reluctant to tell you this; nevertheless, you 
ought to know it.” 

“Mr. Rotch’s room?”’ Coxon asked, un- 
moved by this explanation. 

“cé Yes.”’ 

“How’d they come—slow or fast?” 

“Quickly, I should think. But quietly 
too.” 

“Think it was Rotch? Or Mrs. Rotch?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Man or woman?” 

Pring said reluctantly, “I really thought 
at the time it was a woman.” 

“Mrs. Pring heard it too?” 

“She must have.” 

Coxon nodded. 

oe opened the door and looked out?”’ 

oe es.” 

“Why? Noreason Mrs. Rotch shouldn’t 
have gone downstairs, was there?”’ 

“T felt something might be wrong. A 
curious, vague impression, hard to define.”’ 

“So you saw the light, and came down 
and found Wardle shot?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Lying on the couch?” 

‘Kneeling, his head on the couch, as 
though he had been standing and had fallen 
forward.” 

“T expect you moved him.” 

“T don’t remember, Probably. I proba- 
bly shook him, lifted him—something of 
the kind. A natural thing to do.” 

“Sure.” Coxon agreed. He considered. 
“Hadn’t taken time to dress, then, had 
you? Ot ” 

“T put on my dressing gown and slippers.” 

“When was that?” 

“Before I came downstairs.” 

“Wardle had on the same thing, didn’t 
he?’”’ Coxon remarked, half to himself. 
“‘He’d gone to bed and got up again. If he 
got up to talk to someone, it was probably 
aman. He wouldn’t hardly have come out 
to talk to a woman dressed that way.” 

“He might very well have done so,’ 
Pring argued. 

Coxon did not press the point. He re- 
laxed in his chair and filled his pipe again, 
while Pring waited and watched him 
covertly. When the pipe was going, how- 
ever, Coxon said thoughtfully, “T wish 
you’d tell me how long you’ve known this 
Wardle.” 

“Since we were in college together,” 
Pring replied. 

“Go on. 

“College, and afterwards. He inherited 
a partnership in a big bond house from his 
father. We were always neighbors. We 
used to run around with the same girls. He 
married my sister Bess, you know. But 
they didn’t get along.” 

“What happened between them?” Coxon 
asked. 

“T don’t think Bess ever loved him,” 
Pring replied reluctantly. “But Wardle — 
you saw for yourself—had a way of taking 
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it for granted that you liked him, 
suming on that assumed liking. § 
process worked with Bess, % beli 
was so sure she loved him that she 
agree; he was superficially good ¢ 
not so obnoxious then as he ai 
became. At any rate, she married 
“T meant, why did they get divorce, 
Coxon explained. 
“The actual divorce was techni 9 
or less by arrangement,” Pring 
“Why? What was back of pen 
Pring said slowly, “ Well, Bess ind 
didn’t love him. She came to the 
constant unhappiness, and once ¢ 
she flew out at him in a rage, Balad 
was a tempestuous person. I believe 
actually struck him, perhaps ‘| 
once, with whatever came to | 
hesitated. “You must appre 
that my sympathies were with Be 
dle tells a different story of their 
but I believe my sister. She and] 
same temper. They must have 
times.” 
“Wardle was your friend,” Ce 
mented. “Must have been hard 
Pring made an impatient ges’ 
“T tell you, I always disliked t 
he insisted. ‘‘But you could not insult 
he thought you were joking. And) 
could not be rid of him if he chose to at{ 
himself to you. There have been ti) 
when I felt like lashing out at h | 
“Just like your sister did?” | 
“Yes, I suppose so.’ | 
“How’d you happen to fetch ai 


here?” 

“He managed that,’’ Pring said sard 
cally. “The poor devil, he asked » ia 

Mee 6 himself?” | 

“Exactly.” } 

Coxon weighed this in silence; atlas 
to his feet. | 

“Well,” he said, “I dunno as there’sa. 
thing else I can ask you. Oh, you di 
know anything about Wardle and the ot 
men—the other folks here, do you?” 

Pring made a careless gesture wath 
hands. | 

“You’ve seen,” he replied. “I don’ts 
pose any one of us disliked him more | 
another.” 

“‘Miss Taber liked him, I thought.” 

Pring said slowly, “It sought not 4 
necessary to involve her.” 

Coxon shook his head. 

“She’s already involved,” he * 
“‘Everybody’s involved. What I’m m try 
to do is to uninvolve some of you.” 

“Tt’s certainly safe to leave her out, 

“How about Mrs. Rotch?” 

“Yes, her too.” 

“Thought you said you heard her | 
upstairs?” 

“What of it?”’ Pring retorted sliy | 
“This of it,’’ Coxon replied firmly: 
you did, then she knew he’d been kil 
she must have seen him before you W 

down.” 

Pring brushed the thought aside: | 

“T don’t know what to think.” 

Coxon considered. 

“You didn’t hear anything in i) 
Taber’s room?” 

“ec No. ” 

‘Her door closed, was it, when you cé 
out in the hall?” 3 

“Of course.’ yy 

Coxon turned toward the door. — | 

“T guess I’d like to talk to Mrs. Prir 
2 said thoughtfully. But Pring chee 

im, 

“Wait a minute,” he exclaimed’ 
like to ask a question or two on ee 
count, Coxon. How far have you go 
Have you any ideas?” 

““Some,”’ Coxon replied cautious]; 

“What are they? Where do they le 

Coxon faced the other steadily. 

“TI guess I’ll keep them to myself fc 
while,” he replied. ‘‘ You’ve got to rem' 
ber, Mr. Pring, that I’m working pre 
much alone.” 

Pring smiled wearily. 

“You think I did this?” 

“T haven’t begun to think yet,” Co 
replied steadily. ‘But I know this mu 
You say you put on your dressing gown 
fore you came downstairs; but Mrs. Pr 
says you had it on when she woke. 
you say she heard someone come upsta 
but she says she didn’t.” Pring stared 
him, slowly turning crimson. “That mi 
I know,” Coxon concluded. “I don’t hi 
to start guessing yet.”’ 

And before Pring could speak, he | 
swung open the door Hs the living 70" 


(TO BE CONTINUED) | 
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replace them with other equally good things. 
But you can have this to go on with; the 
glory of the house can go back to it. The 
only things which it would have been im- 
possible to replace are in existence.” 

Matilda paused to give Mr. Collover’s 
intellect the chance to catch up. A selec- 
tion of premonitory mumblings warned her 
that he was about to ask a question. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Beauvais tapestry panels for the 
dining room.” 

“Tapestries?” blurted out Mr. Collover. 
“What are you talking about? What have 
they got to do with me or my house?” 

“That’s a natural question, Mr. Col- 
lover, and I’ll tell you what I can.” 

Clyde Overly was automatically opening 
and closing his mouth in an effort to think 
of something to say that wouldn’t damage 
his case. Matilda, refreshing herself with 
a brief look at his discomfiture, spoke again: 

“That day when you were kind enough 
to take me over your house I was at once 
struck by the dining room—the wall ar- 
rangement of it. Walls were frequently 
paneled that way to frame tapestries. And 
then, even after all these years, there was 
still a suggestive fading to portions of the 
wall which hinted that those spaces had 
been covered. Did you realize that the 
shutters to the dining room had been closed 
from the day Buckleigh Collover took up 
his residence in the house? And that was 
ninety-nine years ago.” 

Frederick Collover shook his head to 
show that he hadn’t realized it; in fact to 
admit that there were several things he had 
failed to comprehend. 

Matilda smiled her sweetest toward him 
and turned to include Mr. Overly also in 
her radiance. 

“Really, Mr. Collover, you don’t know 
how happy it makes me to think that I can 
give you even such scant information about 
the truly noble Collovers who formerly 
owned the house.” 

Mr. Collover managed to show his thanks 
by a sort of shudder of his head and mo- 
tioned her to proceed. 

“Tt’s probable that if I hadn’t caught 
that hint from the walls I shouldn’t have 
suspected what was in the curtains when 
I examined them. Maybe you recall the 
curtains. You were kind enough to let me 
buy them.” 


dancing at all until the time for limbering 
up comes just before the performance. One 
rule is commonly observed by all kinds of 
dancers engaged in heavy work—the day 
must be planned so that the meal comes at 
least two hours and in some cases three or 
four hours before the performance. Conse- 
quently, on matinée days the dancer’s 
breakfast and lunch may be one and the 
same, and the heartiest meal of the day will 
come after the evening performance. 

What are the rewards that await those 
who achieve success in this strenuous 
career? There is no standard rule. Some 
find it in the work itself; others in the ac- 
claim, excitement, tension of theatrical 
appearances. From the financial point of 
view the rewards may be considerable. 

Upon entering the chorus the dancer re- 
ceived forty or fifty dollars a week, enough 
to live on and to pay for further training. 
Having risen to the position of principal 
dancer, she received a hundred dollars a 
week the first year, a hundred and fifty the 
second, two hundred the third, and three or 
perhaps four hundred, the fourth year. 
However, the reign of popularity for the 
principal dancer does not ordinarily last 
longer than four years. So the average suc- 
cessful dancer turns either to vaudeville or 
to musical comedy. In vaudeville she may 
receive from one to two hundred dollars as 
a member of a company, or from two hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a week for an act, out of which she 
must meet heavy traveling expenses and a 
ten per cent commission to the booking 
agency. From one to two hundred dollars 
a week may be received by the dancer 
who works in a company of interpretive 
artists, but in general the interpretive 
dancer receives the lowest financial consid- 
eration. Only a few in this class have devel- 
oped great earning power on the concert 
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“Sure!’”’ shouted Frederick Collover, 
whose mind could always orient itself when 
buying and selling were part of the conver- 
sation. ‘‘You paid me two hundred and 
fifty dollars for them. A pink check on the 
Chemists’ Bank. Do you mean to tell me 
there were tapestries in those curtains?” 

“Yes,”’ said Matilda gently; ‘four of 
them—Beauvais. Extremely lovely ones. 
Hanging that way, properly supported, 
they are in almost proof condition.” 

Mr. Collover appeared suddenly to be- 
come distinctly weak. Then his emotions 
began to work and fume. And after a series 
of gradually increasing puffs of rage he 
vented the only profanity his morality 
permitted him to enjoy—“ Darn!”’ 

“Exactly,” said Matilda, “And if you’d 
care to have me, I should like to tell you a 
bit about those rare Beauvais, May I?” 

“Darn!” said Mr. Collover. 

“Thanks. It won’t take but a minute. 
I’m pretty sure of my premises in this 
matter. I’ve spent considerable time look- 
ing up the subject of Beauvais. In Abbe 
Pihan’s little book on Beauvais is this 
statement: ‘The United States possesses 
some very fine Beauvais tapestries. This 
is how: The Committee of Safety’—all- 
powerful in France, you know, after the 
Revolution—‘imported some American 
wheat, and when the time came to pay of- 
fered assignats’—which were notes issued 
as currency by the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France and secured by lands con- 
fiscated from the church and the nobles— ‘of 
course, the American planters objected, 
since the assignats were practically worth- 
less. Then they offered and the United 
States was obliged to accept a number of 
Beauvais tapestries.’ 

“Those tapestries were shipped; but so 
far as is known, no clew to the whereabouts 
of any of them exists. But in the records of 
the Collover family it is noted that the 
second Sidney Collover, with other plant- 
ers, exported wheat to France in 1793. I 
imagine he received the four Beauvais pan- 
els I’m offering you, in payment for his 
share. That fact can’t be guaranteed, but 
the fact does remain that his panels are 
magnificent examples of that particular 
style. Isn’t it a wonderful story? And if it 
can thrill me so much, I can just imagine 
how you, with Collover blood in your veins, 
must feel. Gracious, but I envy you!” 


“But ——” spluttered Mr. Overly, man- 
aging to get to his feet. A quick glance at 
Frederick Collover, however, assured him 
that his salvation would come, if at all, 
through silence. 

Mr. Collover restrained his speech for a 
few seconds while struggling to think. 

“But what on earth were the tapestries 
doing done up inside of those curtains?”’ 

Matilda looked gratified that he had put 
a question she could answer. 

“Tt was this way, sir: People seem to 
think that Buckleigh Collover became a 
hermit through being crossed in some affair 
of the heart. I hate to crush such a senti- 
mental idyl, but the truth is different. He 
and his brother Hamilton quarreled over 
the division of the property. It ended by 
brother Hamilton taking the contents of 
the house, while Buckleigh remained the 
owner of it. I imagine he concealed the 
tapestries in that original fashion to assure 
their remaining in the house.” 

Mr. Collover nodded as though she had 
helped him to recall a point of family lore 
which he had temporarily forgotten. 

“T suppose, young lady, that since you’ve 
got me cornered nicely like this, you plan 
to make me pay through the nose for those 
what-do-you-call-’em tapestries.”’ 

“That’s it exactly !’’ squealed the quiver- 
ing Clyde. ‘‘That’s just what she’s going 
to do! It’s nothing better than blackmail.” 

“M’h!” sighed Matilda, almost over- 
come with the sweet salve which the situa- 
tion supplied to her feelings. ‘“‘Is that truly 
what you think, Mr. Overly? I’m shocked 
at your opinion of me. I hope, Mr. Col- 
lover, you don’t agree with Mr. Overly.” 

“Well,” said that gentleman, beginning 
to sense reasons why he might respect this 
girl, “what are you going to make me pay?” 

“It’s right down in the estimate attached 
tomy contract, Mr. Collover.”’ And Matilda 
drew a many-leaved document from her 
hand bag. ‘‘Let me see. Yes, here it is. 
See? ‘The four Beauvais tapestry panels 
which originally hung in the dining room of 
the Collover homestead, two hundred and 
fifty dollars.’ Does that seem unfair? And 
even the total estimate is quite reasonable, 
you see.” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Collover as though 
he were observing a prestidigitator take a 
brace of rabbits from his grandfather’s 
whiskers. ‘‘That’s what you paid me for 
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stage. One celebrated dancer now before 
the public, with a company in Russian 
ballet, is said to clear from seventy-five to 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. 

This leaves out of calculation the finan- 
cial success of the musical-comedy star. 
However, by the time the dancer becomes 
a star in musical comedy she is usually 
dancing very little. Her success in that 
field depends rather upon the appeal and 
charm of her personality and upon acting 
ability, her réle requiring greater finesse in 
songs and lines than in dancing. She may 
actually have arrived through finesse with 
songs and lines rather than through excep- 
tional skill as a dancer. In this field the re- 
turns are large—from seven hundred and 
fifty to two thousand dollars a week, and in 
very rare cases as much as ten per cent of 
the gross receipts, which might conceivably 
amount to thirty-three hundred a week. 

If these figures seem imposing, it should 
be remembered that the big returns come 
to but few, while engagements are uncer- 
tain and seasonal. 

When does the dancer pass her zenith? 
It cannot be said that there is any age at 
which the truly successful dancer must re- 
tire. 

In the great majority of cases the career 
lasts for less than ten years, coming to a 
close before thirty. In comparatively few 
cases it continues until thirty-five. One 
of the most eminently successful dancers 
before the public today is close to fifty, and 
her art is still regarded as supreme. There 
are other isolated instances of dancers on 
the concert stage holding their public until 
after forty—by exceptional work and the 
strictest kind of conservation regimen. 

Because of the uncertain future and also 
because of the strenuous work involved in 
a career, many dancers after a few years of 
stage experience lay their plans for work in 


the drama, attending dramatic schools and 
seeking experience that equips them for the 
speaking part. Among the notable stars in 
the legitimate theater today are some who 
began as dancers fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Others turn from dancing to the 
vaudeville sketch—again the speaking part. 
A few find that they have voices enabling 
them to aspire to light opera or to teach 
singing—while others cultivate musical 
abilities that enable them to retire as 
teachers of the piano. By far the largest 
proportion of retiring dancers establish 
small professional schools of their own or 
teach in such schools conducted by others. 

It is not an uncommon thing for dan- 
cers—especially among those who pursue 
the more strenuous ways of vaudeville—to 
develop heart disease from overexertion. 
Not a few of these have taken to the rural 
life. Occasionally, facing the inevitable, 
dancers retire at an age which permits them 
to obtain employment as models—man- 
nequins—for the makers of gowns and the 
dealers therein. 

In recent years a new vocation has wel- 
comed the retiring professional dancer. In 
New York there are a number of large public 
dance halls accommodating anywhere from 
three to fourteen hundred patrons. These 
ballrooms employ dancers known as in- 
structresses to dance with the men patrons. 
The patron buys tickets in a set of three at 
a cost ranging from thirty-five to fifty 
cents. Of this sum the instructress who 
dances with him receives half and the house 
half. The dances are short—from a minute 
and a half to three minutes—so that the 
instructress who works long hours and has 
her regular pupils may, between 2:30 P.M. 
and closing at 12:30 A.M., have many 
tickets to her credit, her income varying 
from three to ten or fifteen dollars a day, 
depending upon gratuities, 
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the curtains. A pink check on the @ 
ists’ Bank. Is there any other catch ip 
contract? And what makes you go 
I'll sign it, anyway?” : 

Matilda smiled, but with dignity 
him and chose her. words slowly ang 
care. : 

“The oldest law in the world, 
lover—the law of inherited tende 
You, Mr. Collover, could no more ; 
those things which were the prime 
the home of the Collovers of oth 
than you could do an unsporting 
know you better than you know yor 
Yes, that’s it—right on that line | 
And you can rest assured that th 
will be a thing fitting for the Colloys 
ditions.” ; 

Matilda blotted the signed con 
placed it carefully in her bag. ’ 

“Well,” said Matilda gayly, “if ¢ 
nothing more right now, sir, I’ll be 
along.. I want to get this job 1 
way. .. . Are you coming my w, 
Overly?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Collover, “he is, 
in again some day, Mr. Overly. Wi 
a chat. You’ll excuse me now, won 
I’m inundated with work.”’ And h 
tossing papers around his desk and 
a whole series of call bells. 

The door to the Collover offi 
scarcely passed before Mr. Overly 
hysterical outburst. 

“What do you mean by that? 
darned outrage, putting me in 
position!” | 

“Really,” said Matilda gently, “Ih 
know what you mean. Just what 
mean, Mr. Overly?” 

“You know well enough what I m 
screamed the frantic decorator. “H 
him all that rigmarole about blood 
and the noble past of the noble C 
You knew all the time he had absol 
connection with those real Collovers,’ 

“Oh, that!’ sighed Miss Munty. 
course I knew that. The only th 
worried me was that he might 
enough to disclaim the relationshi 
would have been awkward. Also re a 
this: That if you had been man enough 
correct my error, he would have given yi 
the job. But there wasn’t much of 
ae” I was pretty sure I knew yi 

oth.” a 
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Positions in these dance halls are mu | 
sought after by former stage dance 
such institution gives employment 
hundred and fifty girls who were f 
in the chorus, in vaudeville or on 
cert stage, and a few former stage 
are to be found in most of the larger | 
dance halls of the city. 
Usually the dancer-instructresses ai 
of an age to come back, even if they hadt 
will and courage to undergo the ordeal | 
breaking in again, but some have come | 
the instructress stage while still compat 
tively young. Something fortuitous ¢ 
curred in their careers—they gave up t 
sponge when out of luck, out of work | 
deep in love and unwilling to travel. Ni 
it is easier to instruct the fox-trot and t 
tango than to enter into competition on) 
those who are just from training—t’ 
young and fit. So it goes. C’est la vie! | 
Some time ago I elicited from a vauc) 
ville dancer, who has held her public wh! 
generations of dancers have come 4!) 
gone, her impression as to what becomes | 
dancers when, soon or late, they must 1) 
tire. There may have been a note of skep) 
cism in my query as regards the finance 
soundness of the average career. 
“Tmagine,” she observed scorn | 
girl who has the pluck to go throu } 
training, to stay with the bar and the wo) 
until she arrives—don’t worry about bh 
not having sense enough to look out f 
herself financially! Dancers save more th 
any other class of professional people—th’ 
know what is coming! I’ve been in t 
game some twenty years, light and heav 
thick and thin, and I’ll never pass thir) 
again, not till I die—and I say the dan 
has sense as well as pluck. If you're gol’ 
to tell on the dancing girl, at least give 
credit for knowing the difference betwe: 
three and six per cent.” | 
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of trip him in the work he had to do 
ued that he grip its throat with a hand 

. But if he had pressed too hard he 
that he would have squeezed out the 
ark of the constitutional form of gov- 
nt to which everything indicates that 
jcommitted. : } 

y_a few days after his appointment 
t? King, Mussolini went to the opening 
of the chamber and spoke, straight 
point. I had seen him in his limou- 
_ few minutes before in a side street, 
5 my salute he had thrown back a toss 
head and the expressive raising of his 
vhich, in one youthful gesture, always 
ss that he has reached a decision and is 
nhappy about it. And now, from the 
natic gallery, I saw him in his usual 
¢ quiet manner, but with a voice 
pole of explosive forcefulness, look into 
eaces on the parliamentary benches. 
E own face at times is suggestive of 
ie; it is muscled, but metallic; the 
am jaws are prominent, the mouth is 
tir thick-lipped, but not weak. When 
-<eaks he leans forward; but, although 
o his posture, he does not appear tense. 
sad, through most of his discourse, 
e is an attitude of nonchalance, as if 
tng worried him excessively. He uses 
in of the conventional graceful, finished 
sres which attend most Italian oratory; 
yroes he arrange his thoughts or connect 

with such care that one senses the 
ul. Italian forensic preparation and form. 
o he is humorous in a dry and mis- 
jvous, almost impish manner; now he 
yditative. Sometimes he clenches his 
ws, but usually he immediately rests 
e: on his hips. 

ave noticed this—he never flinches 
» abusing his audience if he wishes, he 

ducks away from a brutal truth. And 
ve never seen his listeners, even ene- 
i, who did not enjoy this fearless and 
val directness. 
‘ne chamber was quite still when this 
ug leader of Italy, to whom every deputy 
«7 he must bow, arose to speak; and the 
sthing he said was loaded with that 

1 humor. 

said, “I perform today in this hall an 
tof formal deference toward you, for 
: Ido not expect any special gratitude.” 
t me pick out of his speech to the 
aber its essence. Americans can medi- 
{upon it. Mussolini said: 
‘for many years—for too many years— 
's in the government took place. They 
» solved by more or less tortuous and 
>rhand maneuvers, so that a crisis came 
2 regarded as a scramble for places and 
"ments were caricatured in comic 


” 


srs.”’ He went on to mention the revo- 
mn by the Italian people; then he said: 
shall leave to the gloomy partisans of 
rconstitutionalism the task of discours- 

laintively about this. I merely main- 
that the revolution has its rights. So 
everyone may know it, I will say that 
a here to give the greatest value to the 
*k Shirt revolution, inserting it intrinsi- 
y into the history of Italy, an active 
ein development, progress and restora- 
of equilibrium.” 


ull Powers, Full Responsibility 


e said: “I could have carried the 
lution much further; I refused to do 
I imposed limits upon my action. I 
myself that the truest wisdom is that 
th does not forsake one after victory.” 
e said: “Before arriving here we were 
sd for a program. It is not, alas, pro- 
ns which are lacking in Italy. All our 
jlems—every one of them—have been 
ed on paper. But the will to put them 
effect has been lacking. We represent 
firm decisive will. 
We prefer action to words. Gentlemen 
ot throw useless words at the nation. 
We ask for full powers because we wish 
responsibility. We do not exclude 
intary coéperation, which we shall cor- 
accept from deputies, senators or 
ate citizens. We have a religious sense 
1e difficulty of our task. But there is no 
bt that an enormous step has been taken 
ard spiritual unity. The Italian nation 
found herself again!” 
hese are the words of the man the world 
od a dictator, spoken a few days after he 
€ into power. As I heard them spoken 
> thre=facts: First, Mussolini 
ized that his real grim work had begun. 
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Second, he had approached that work not 
as one who is puffed up by glory but as one 
who knows that performance is better than 
programs. Third, that he would continue 
to value national unity as a power directly 
opposed to class struggle and to a democ- 
racy—not a republic—so weak that it had 
become the prey of looting minorities. 

Not more than ten days later he said to 
the Senate: “You must not believe that 
unanimous support flatters me. I have a 
contempt for those who clamorously sided 
with me in these last few days. They are 
followers of a fair wind. I prefer sincere 
enemies to doubtful friends. For me, all 
these labels of Conservative, Aristocracy, 
Reactionary and Democracy are so many 
empty terms. They sometimes distinguish, 
but more often confuse.” 

He said to the Senate: ‘I shall not fol- 
low an antiproletariat policy, for reasons 
which are national, and other reasons. We 
are not going to oppress the people or drive 
them into humiliating conditions. Exactly 
the contrary. We want to elevate the 
masses materially and spiritually. It is not 
because we believe the masses can create a 
great civilization. Let us leave this type of 
idealism to those who profess to be min- 
isters of mysterious religion. The reasons 
we are for the proletariat is that this friend- 
liness is in the interest of the nation. These 
reasons are founded on realities. No nation 
can be peaceful and united if 20,000,000 
workers are condemned to inferior condi- 
tions of life. Our antidemagogic policy will 
prove more useful to the working classes 
than the policy which, like a mirage, has 
hypnotized and mystified them into a vain 
attitude of waiting.” 


Duties Set Above Rights 


“The critics have said to me, ‘The re- 
sponsibility you have taken is enormous.’ 
Yes, I know it and feel it. Sometimes, in- 
tensified by a deep and vibrating expect- 
ancy, it almost crushes me. I have to gather 
all my force, to arm myself with all my 
determination, to keep before me the inter- 
ests and future of Italy. I know it is not my 
interests which are at stake. If I do not suc- 
ceed I am a broken man. These are not 
experiments which can be tried twice in a 
lifetime.” 

I made up my mind that this speech to 
the Senate fitted into my picture of Musso- 
lini. I had no prejudices, unless they were 
those of a Roosevelt liberal, and my judg- 
ment of Mussolini had been reached from a 
detached viewpoint. I had known Musso- 
lini before he had come into power, and I 
did not think of him as a dictator, but as a 
patriot, whose supreme ambition from the 
moment he took the plastic material of 
chaos into his hands was to mold a state 
which would be not only a piece of legal 
machinery but would also have the breath 
of unity and of national spirit, so that the 
government would mean more than a good 
but soulless institution of convenience, so 
that it would hold the loyalty and service of 
a whole people by an appeal almost mystical 
and religious. I had learned that it is im- 
possible to understand Italian Fascismo, as 
distinguished from imitations in other 
lands, without understanding that it is 
more than a political party and is made of 
stuff which has nothing in common with 
the self-seeking of class struggles. Fascismo 
is a philosophy and an emotion running 
counter to the recent stream of thought 
which centers mankind’s attention on 
rights. Mussolini, without distinguishing 
between classes, is the first conspicuous 
leader since Roosevelt that has organized 
political unity not around rights but around 
duties. 

Said he: “The task in history which 
awaits us is to make a state; that is to say, 
a moral idea which is personified in a sys- 
tem composed of men who from first to 
last feel it a pride and a privilege to fulfill 
their duty.” 

But Mussolini suffers no delusion con- 
cerning the maintenance of this moral idea. 
He said to me at one time: 

“No state can exist except by seeking 
favor or by using force. The state which 
lives by seeking favor is eternally the vic- 
tim and prey of other nations. Even its own 
citizens abuse it; and, breaking up into 
groups, they contend with one another for 
favors until the state degenerates into a 
mass of decay and everyone is amazed at 
a result which is truly inevitable.” 


WHAT DOES MUSSOLINI MEAN? 


Even with the presence of a philosophy 
of discipline, self-imposed by a people, 
Italian Fascismo has no set program; and 
this is one of the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from political parties and from 
the crop of many old and modern social 
theories. It intends to deal with conditions 
as conditions change and to accumulate 
experience by action. 

Mussolini, answering attacks by liberals, 
says: 

“Liberalism is not the last word ; it rep- 
resents no final formula in the art of gov- 
ernment. This difficult and delicate art 
deals with the most refractory of materials, 
always in movement, not dead and fixed, 
but living. What is this liberalism? Does 
it mean universal indulgence? Does it 
mean legislative bodies in continuous ses- 
sion so that they may afford the indecorous 
spectacles which have sickened everyone? 
Does it mean that in the name of liberty 
the few are to have the freedom to kill the 
liberty of all the rest? If this is liberalism 
it is the theory and practice of humiliation 
and ruin. 

‘The truth apparent to all whose eyes are 
not blinded by dogmatism is that men are 
perhaps weary of liberties. They have had 
an excess. For youth, restless and eager, 
presenting itself at a new dawn of history, 
there are other words which move even 
more deeply than ‘liberty’; these words 
are ‘order,’ ‘organization,’ ‘service.’”’ 

It is necessary for the American who 
wishes to weigh the causes for Mussolini’s 
appearance, and to fathom what his success 
at administration means, to know also the 
ideas and philosophy on which he and 
Fascist Italy stand. 

As ambassador I had the difficult task 
of indicating such understanding as I had 
in a public speech in Rome. I was careful 
to avoid political comment on Fascism. 
Before I made the speech I told Mussolini 
something of what I would say. He replied: 

“You may be sure that it will cause 
a sensation. It will be printed through 
Europe. And everywhere the old social 
theorists will attack you because you have 
given your approval to Fascismo.” 


The Philosophy of Fascismo 


“But I shall avoid that,’ I said. “TI will 
state principles which were Roosevelt’s and 
which were mine, and which I believe were 
American long before the word ‘Fascisti’ 
was in existence. If these are principles 
which Fascisti can approve, then it is not a 
diplomat approving of Fascisti ideas, but a 
diplomat stating ideas which Fascisti can 
commend.” 

Mussolini laughed, and later referring to 
my speech in one of his own, he said: 

“The words of your excellency interested 
me because they reveal an exact under- 
standing of our movement. This fact is the 
more remarkable because Fascismo is so 
complex that the mind of a stranger is not 
always the best adapted to understand it. 
You constitute the most brilliant exception 
to the rule. You have given the philosophy 
of Faseismo, interwoven with an exaltation 
of beauty, of discipline, of authority and 
the sense of responsibility.” 

It is because the statements I made were 
thus approved by Mussolini as an under- 
standing and expression of Fascismo that 
I repeat them in part as useful to those 
Americans who also desire understanding. 

I trust I was voicing sound American 
doctrine when I said: “We have heard a 
great deal in the last few years about the 
menace which war brings before the face 
of the world. I am confident that my peo- 
ple and your people are willing to act to- 
gether to contribute anything possible to 
reduce the dangers of war; but I hold the 
belief, and I think your Premier holds the 
belief, that worse menaces than war now 
oppose the progress of mankind. Folly and 
weakness and decay are worse. 

“These menaces of weakness often are 
fostered by men of good intentions, who 
talk about the need to rescue mankind and 
about the necessity to establish the rights 
of mankind. 

“T want to see leaders of men who, in- 
stead of teaching humanity to look outside 
themselves for help, will teach humanity 
that it has power within itself to relieve 
its own distress. I want to see leaders who, 
instead of telling men of their rights, will 
lead them to take a full share of their 
responsibilities. 
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is no other 
home drink 


so 00d as this 


OOTBEER made from 
Hires Household Extract 
is one of the best drinks you 
can serve in your home. No 
other drink has the same deli- 


cious flavor. Many of the roots 
and herbs of which it is made 
come from far-off countries. 
The formula for making them 
into Hires Household Extract 
belongs to Hires alone. 


Make some of this rootbeer 
to-day. You can get a package 
of the extract for 25c. It takes 
almost no time or trouble to mix 
and you will have 80 glasses 
of the best rootbeer you ever 
tasted. And it is pure—chil- 
dren can drink as much as they 
want—it will do them good. 


You can buy Hires House- 
hold Extract for making gin- 
Ser ale at home too. A 25c 
package makes 80 glasses. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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25c If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
_ we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 
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Learn the joy 


of “stretching your legs” 


"KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


on sole and lining 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made 
only by E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass.,—for women by The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 
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fost SHOE 
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E. T. Wright product 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Dept.S-18, Rockland, Mass. 


Send me your booklet, ‘‘ The 
Footpath to Success,"’ and 
name of dealer. 
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ATCH successful men and you'll see 
them out ‘‘stretching their legs’’ during 
the stop-overs, no matter whether it is in travel 
or in daily life. Real he-men are walkers, fel- 
lows who use their feet—they know the thrill 
of having red blood surge through their veins. 


Try having happy, eager, vigorous feet for 
about six months! Geta pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes, the shoes with a real ‘‘chassis,’’ and see 
what a difference they make by giving correct 
support to the delicately-formed weight bear- 
ing structure of the foot arch; and because 
their flat tread-base prevents cramping of the 
nerves and blood vessels. 


You'll feel like a new man; you’ll realize new 
power; you'll have real vitality; and you'll 
begin to get somewhere! Wear Arch Preserver 
Shoes for half a year and you'll understand why 
so many ‘‘up-and-coming”’ business men have 
discarded the ordinary, sagging-arch shoes 
with the cup-shaped inner sole. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe costs no more than 
any other smartly styled shoe. It has the choicest 
of leathers and finest of workmanship. But it’s 
more than a good shoe—it’s foot health! 
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“T do not doubt that the spirit of be- 
nevolence is a precious possession of man- 
kind, but a more precious possession is the 
spirit which raises the strength of humanity 
so that benevolence itself becomes less of a 
necessity. He who makes himself strong 
and calls upon others to be strong is even 
more kind and loving of the world than he 
who encourages men to seek dependence 
on forces outside themselves or upon im- 
practical plans for new social structures. I 
do not doubt the good faith of many of 
those who put forth theories of new ar- 
rangements of social and economic and in- 
ternational structure, but they may all be 
sure that more important than any of these 
theories is individual responsibility, and the 
growth and spread of self-reliance in the 
home and in the nation. 

“T do not doubt that we, Italians and 
Americans, have a full appreciation of the 
pity which we ought to confer upon weak or 
wailing groups or nations or races which 
clamor for help or favor; but I trust that 
even in the competition of peace or war I 
shall be the last ever to believe that weak 
groups or nations or races are superior or 
are more worthy of my affection than those 
who mind their own business with industry, 
strength and courage, and stand upon their 
own strong legs. 

“‘T do not question the motives of many 
of those who, feeling affectionate regard for 
the welfare of their fellow men, hope for a 
structure of society in which international 
bodies shall hand down benefactions to in- 
dividuals. I merely point out that some 
nations, such as yours and mine, are be- 
ginning to believe that these ideas come out 
of thoughts which, though easily adopted, 
are the offspring of a marriage of benevo- 
lence with ignorance. In any structure of 
society which can command our respect 
and our faith the current of responsibility 
runs the other way. The doctrine that the 
world’s strength arises from the responsi- 
bility of the individual is a sterner doctrine. 
The leaders of men who insist upon it are 


those who will be owed an eternal debt by 


mankind. 

“The strength of society must come from 
the bottom upward. The world needs now 
more than anything else the doctrine that 
the first place to develop strength is at 
home, the first duty is the nearest duty. A 
strong coéperation of nations can be made 
only of nations which are strong nations; 
a strong nation can be made only of good 
and strong individuals.” 


Mussolini’s Achievements 


“When one makes the fasces, the first 
requirement is to find the individual rods, 
straight, strong and wiry, such as you have 
found, Mr. President, andsoskillfully bound 
together in the strength of unity. But if 
they had been rotten sticks you could not 
have made the fasces. Unity in action 
would have been impossible. The rotten 
sticks would have fallen to pieces in your 
fingers. 

“Mr. President, what the world needs is 
not better theories and dreams but better 
men to carry them out. The world needs 
a spirit which thinks first of responsibilities 
before it thinks of rights. I was always a 
nationalist before I was an internationalist, 
and I would go on being a nationalist, be- 
lieving in the spirit of strong and upright 
and generous nationalism, and believing 
not in theorizing nations or whining peoples 
but in those nations and peoples who de- 
velop a national spirit so finely tempered 
that they offer to the world an example of 
organization, discipline and fair play, only 
because they themselves are upright and 
strong men and therefore can contribute 
valuably to international codperation.” 

Fascismo, without doubt, follows asterner 
philosophy than has been fashionable since 
the war, but I do not understand that it 
wishes to be judged by its philosophies but 
rather by its performances. 

What have these performances of the 
Mussolini régime been? 

7 Becerse toward national unity stands 
rst. 

Not only has Mussolini labored to crush 
out a wasteful class struggle but, unlike 
statesmen less farsighted, he has planned 
to absorb the elements which were arrayed 
against one another in class struggles. He 
has done what he could to suppress the 
conflicts of political parties, not to crush 
opposition but to save the waste of endless 
contentions over meatless bones. 

“Parties, with all their illusions, are the 
ruin of Italy,” said a Fascisti leader. “They 
lay too heavy a burden on her national 
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economy; they crush her under t 
of theories, projects and programs 
privilege, taxes, subsidies and 
growing bureaucracy are the outcor 
parties masking selfish minority int 

I have often heard from’ Musso! 
idea that democracy carried on 
much faith in parties and programs 
a fraud. A writer on Fascismo hag 

“Parliamentary rule as we kno 
democratic in theory only. The me: 
which members are chosen and the 
in which administrations are a 
pay no heed to the ideas or the ne 
voters. It is always special groups 
cial interests that get the upper 
parliament. Consciousness of 
ity among citizens is destroyed; 
of the state as something to be dee 
exploited. But political democrae 
not be confused with that democrati 
ment which should control all hum: 
tions.” : 

Mussolini, seeking national uni 
once flung himself into the task of 
everything worthy from the p 
class groups or of other politi 
I remember that one day early in 
ministration I had just come out | 
conference with him at the Foreig 


A Glutton for Work | 


I have often found him working 
morning with a growth of black | 
beard on his chin and lips, hollow: 
pale—up all night no doubt. I 
enough touch with him to know th 
the victory of the march on Ro: 
had been appointed by the King to 
the state, he doubled his hours and h 
put of energy. { 

I said to him, “Take care of ye 
Get air and exercise. Do some h 
Get the champion Stallo to give yo 
lessons.”’ 

He told me that he was fencing ¢ 
ing. He was learning, they sald ti 
horse in a manner to give Itali 
pride in the appearance of their 1 

“You have seen me slightly 
this before,” he said. “But you ha 
seen how quickly I can restore my st 
There is endless work to do. Detail 
spread his short strong arms apart t 
cate the world of detail. ‘‘ Detail int 
with wise solution of the larger prob 

Later he told me that he had learr 
value a particular hour of the day 
than any other; it is the hour before 
He told me that every day he 
hour, first to review all that he 
and then, turning his back on yesterd: 
would spend the rest of the time pl: 
exactly what he would do tomorroy 
such unlimited capacity for labo 
ordering his efforts, he had grown t 
sonality many times the diamete: 
former socialist, the former so 
former journalist, the former depui 
even the former leader of Fascismo, 
was when I first knew him. a 


working population of Italy. O 
office door, where stood Black § 
guard, were a group of old tra 
leaders and even some former com 
Mussolini was occupied in buildin: 
idea in the relation of the state to the 
ingman and to the capitalist. 

In this plan there is no abolition 
ital or private property. Musso 
stalwart defender of private prope 
as he is a bitter enemy of the doc 
class war. Furthermore, he is 2 m 
orous opponent of government. 
or any vesting of property in the 
the process called nationalization. 
quite another plan. It is to form 
industry by which both capital an 
share in the creation of producers’ ¢ 
tives, which will be one leg of a na 
economy against wastes of which the 
leg is the consumers’ codperatives. F 
more, unless these codperative unio 
proved necessary, or more useful than | Id: 
forms in any given cases, he believes th 
state should keep its hands off. » 

Capital, so Mussolini thinks, has a socl 
function—owes its duties to the commol 
wealth just as labor has its social oblig 
tions. Both ought to be responsible 
state in somewhat the same way they 
to be in wartime; that is, both may a 
effect, conscripted if necessary, and mac 
to work together for the ends of 
The savings of the laborer are trea’ 
capital; the day’s work and the pel 
contribution of the capitalist are tre 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Great Performance From 
Franklin's 49% Power Increase! 
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Remarkable Getaway in Traffic 
From 5 to 15 m.p.h. in 7.3 seconds 


Snap into Normal Driving Speed 
From 10 to 40 m.ph. in 15 seconds 


Reserve Power For Hills and Speed 
190% steeper hills at 40 mph. and 100% 
reserve power at this speed on the level. 
That means travel ability. All day with 


wide-open throttle-- no loss of power. 
No cooling troubles under any circum- 
stances. Adding 49% to the power of 
the Franklin air-cooled engine has accom- 
plished great things. Today’s Franklin is a 


surprise to old owners--a delight tonew ones. 


AGE 


FRANKLIN 


Telephone the Franklin dealer. You know or have heard that the 
Franklin is the best-riding, easiest-handled car made. This power 
increase makes it one of the most capable. Drive it over roads 
you know, and check your experience with anything you have 
ever had. If no dealer near you, send us a post-card. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

labor. The state, although it repulses state 
ownership of industry, fosters a system of 
unity of production. This system is built 
up of trade-unions, better described as 
producers’ coéperatives, a group of these 
form a corporation and there is a National 
Confederation of Corporations. The state, 
as one Fascisti writer has said, “stands 
above all these with a persuasive and, if 
necessary, coercive force.” 

Similar corporations exist for agriculture; 
within a period of less than two years the 
national corporations of Italy had nearly a 
million and a half members. It must be 
remembered, however, that these new 
unions and corporations to a large extent, 
and for the present, are voluntary. 

Everyone remembers our own National 
Council of Defense in Washington during 
the war, with its experts and research bu- 
reaus. Mussolini has erected a somewhat 
similar organization for the purposes of 
peace. The producers’ codperative corpora- 
tion organization has its experts, but there 
are also national, provincial and local or- 
ganizations called Groups of Competence. 
These groups are made up of the best men to 
befound as experts and advisers, whether 
they be laborers, professors, capitalists. 
The creation of this system is based on the 
idea that in the modern world the realities 
of technical, economic and social problems 
are so complex that their solution cannot 
be carried on by politicians and orators. 
Therefore the state, as well as local admin- 
istrations, has followed to a marked degree 
the advice of these nonpolitical unpreju- 
diced Groups of Competence in matters 
which range from technical army and in- 
dustrial problems to colonial policy, con- 
stitutional reform and educational system. 

The value of the volunteer system is al- 
ways in Mussolini’s mind. I told him once 
that I had suggested in my own country 
that the day might come when every boy 
and girl between seventeen and twenty-one 
would be required to give a fourth of every 
year to training for citizenship and to per- 
forming assigned duties for the benefit of 
the state. Mussolini’s face lit up as he 
characteristically nodded his agreement. 
He has created several volunteer organiza- 
tions of national scope with the full faith 
that they not only perform needed labors 
but serve to preserve patriotism and the 
spirit of service. 


Work for the Unemployed 


Two of these organizations, for instance, 
are the Volunteer Militia for the Land and 
the Militia of the Waters. Spreading all 
over Italy, taking in boys and girls as well 
as adults, these organizations engage in 
reforestation, combating pests and plant 
diseases, distributing agricultural informa- 
tion, restocking waters with fish, fighting 
malaria, reclaiming waste lands, dredging 
streams. 

So also, to combat the menace of unem- 
ployment, one Fascisti plan is for volunteer 
committees of public works. Among all 
Mussolini’s difficulties that of unemploy- 
ment was most pressing. He was engaged 
in stripping the bureaucracy of endless 
government employes, in the government- 
owned monopolies and public utilities he 
was knocking the pads out of the pay rolls, 
he faced the fact that emigration as a relief 
to overpopulation and unemployment might 
become limited rather than extended. Vol- 
unteer committees therefore were formed 
locally to determine the needed public im- 
provements or decide upon developments 
which would pay. The dwellers in the 
locality were assessed according to their 
incomes and received shares in the venture. 
If there were several undertakings the 
contributors could invest in one or in all. 
The unemployed were put to work. 

All these measures—the breaking away 
from class struggle by creating codperative 
organizations rather than combat organiza- 
tion of industry, the insistence on organizing 
a spirit of service, the full recognition of the 
needs of the masses, the successful fight on 
unemployment—arose from Mussolini’s in- 
sistence on national unity. In the main he 
has accomplished in this field a success 
which none of us who saw him come into 
power believed that any man could attain. 
And he has done this without the political 
cajolery of the old régime of politicians. 
He says, speaking of the workers: + 

“The 20,000,000 Italians who labor with 
their hands have the right to defend their 
interests. What we oppose is that political 
trickery which is a detriment to the work- 
ing classes; we fight these priests and 
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prophets who, in bad faith, promise a para- 
dise they do not believe in themselves. 
This new breed burns incense hypocritically 
before the proletariat. We say that the 
proletariat, before it tries to govern the 
nation, must learn to govern itself. It must 
make itself fit in technical skill and, still 
more, morally, because government is a 
tremendously difficult, complicated task. 
The nation is composed of millions of in- 
dividuals, whoseinterests clash. Nosuperior 
beings exist who can reconcile all differ- 
ences.” 

With the same skill at stripping off all 
gloss and veneer and exposing the bare 
material, he says: “Liberty? Well, even 
the socialists have always given the lie to 
liberty; they have denied: the liberty of 
work.” And of force used in government, 
he says: ‘‘Force and not words maintain a 
state. And force is consent. If there is no 
consent there can be no lasting force.’ 


The Spirit of Service 


He distrusts talk and makes a minimum 
of speeches. He once said that fifty-two 
a year were too many for a busy adminis- 
trator, but he succeeds in his contacts with 
all classes in spreading an infection of the 
spirit of service. He goes to the Ministry 
of Finance and there he says to the office- 
holders: “I hear that some of you work 
sixteen hours a day. Good! Long hours 
and afineexample. But if sixteen were not 
enough, it would be necessary to work 
twenty! Only in this way can we come out 
of the sea of difficulties and reach the 
shore.” 

In creating the spirit of service and of 
national unity there is something more than 
a cold program of efficiency. As I have 
said, there is something mystical and re- 
ligious in the Fascist conception of the 
nation and the state. When Acerbo, Under- 
secretary of State, who has been conspicuous 
in the work of administrative and electoral 
reforms, was selected to review the accom- 
plishments of the first year of the new 
government, he put first the restoration 
which Fascism has given to the spiritual 
forces of the nation. He spoke of the 
relations of Italians to the family and to 
God. His first claim was that the new 
government had reénforced the institution 
of the family and home by “strengthening 
all those judicial and political rights which 
give family life economic and moral solidar- 
ity,including the rights of private property.” 
His second was that teaching of religion had 
been restored in theschools. He emphasized 
the preéminent need for ethical andspiritual, 
as well as for the mere material, restoration 
of Italy. 

I learned in my acquaintance with Mus- 
solini to understand his capacity for leader- 
ship of men’s hearts and minds. I learned 
to know why the Italian people understand 
that a man who can be a brutal realist can 
also be an idealist who makes love of coun- 
try and commonweal a religion. I saw also 
the immense capacity Mussolini has for 
labor, his skill in dismissing detail and in 
reaching political and administrative de- 
cisions with bullet directness. I am still 
profoundly impressed by my contact with 
one of the few men I have ever known who 
could combine the leadership which com- 
pels human hearts and minds to follow 
with the administrative ability which guar- 
antees that those who follow will not be led 
up the paths of false hopes. This is the 
combination for which every country— 
even our own—hungers and thirsts. Effi- 
cient administrators who fail really to lead 
us we can find. Passionate and sincere 
prophets we can dig up. But rare, indeed, 
and needed, indeed, is the man who can be 
two men at once. 

Mussolini, without much training or ex- 
perience, became, under responsibility, a 
genius of administration. During the first 
year it is said that the cabinet over which 
he presides passed 1658 executive decrees. 
The business done by these decrees, it must 
not be forgotten, was the entire overhaul- 
ing of a state of chaos and the taking of 
momentous decisions, some of them filled 
with dynamite for destiny. 

I have been told by members of the 
ministry that Mussolini, in conferences, 
has a manner apparently almost inatten- 
tive, listens and says nothing except to ask 
a few questions. Then suddenly and usually 
before anyone expects it he becomes gal- 
vanized; he sits up with a jerk of his stocky 
body and shoots out a decision which al- 
most invariably is final. 

It is these decisions which have changed 
so markedly almost the whole set of social 
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and economic statistics in Italy; it is these 
decisions which have transacted more busi- 
ness in ten minutes than the Italian par- 
liamentary system has transacted in ten 
years. 

If one has a liking for figures and for 
reading in figures, the complete change of 
complexion of life in Italy, the first year of 
Mussolini, furnishes plenty of interest. 
The savings of the people increased nearly 
15 per cent; the deficit in the budget was 
reduced nearly one-half. The receipts were 
160,000,000 lire more than the estimate. 
Nearly one million taxpayers who had 
formerly evaded payments came onto the 
list. The government-owned railways, 
which Mussolini wants to turn back to 
private ownership, had dismissed a large 
part of the useless employes who must go 
in a plan to reduce their number from 
240,000 to 180,000. The deficit in railway 
operation was brought down from 1,257,- 
000,000 lire to 905,000,000. The posts and 
telegraph system turned from a deficit to a 
profit. 

Unemployment figures had been cut down 
from 606,819 to less than 180,000. Strikes 
were reduced from 648 to 150 and the num- 
ber of men involved from nearly 500,000 
to less than 50,000. All traffic, passenger 
and freight, showed a marked increase; cars 
loaded in the first six months of 1922 were 
2,598,115, but in the same period of 1923 
the number had increased to 3,022,700. The 
clock of economic activity had begun to tick 
again. Although the national defense had 
been reorganized on a more efficient basis 
and the air force had been, in keeping with 
the program of France, substantially aug- 
mented, the expense had been estimated at 
a reduction of 338,000,000 lire. 

When Mussolini first came into power the 
diplomats of Europe found it fashionable to 
regard him as the bad boy of European af- 
fairs. Firebrand, some called him. Well, 
let us see. 

I state the facts. I am not and, under the 
duty of being an impartial observer, I can- 
not be a partisan of Mussolini. I trust that 
I am not one of those American diplomats 
who become surrounded by a narrowing 
ring of one-sided opinion. I have tried to 
see the events around me with the detach- 
ment of a stranger who believes in minding 
one’s own business and doing it as well as 
possible. 


Nothing for Nothing 


A most distinguished Italian said to me: 
“We are where you would be if you became 
involved in European affairs. The larger 
powers have used us first on one side and 
then on another. We are cajoled with 
promises. But we always find ourselves be- 
tween two fires. We serve and we obtain 
nothing.” 

Mussolini at once, on coming into office, 
stated his doctrine of foreign affairs: ““Niente 
per niente’’—Nothing for nothing. Aban- 
doning faith in the great dreams of Euro- 
pean settlements, he set himself to the task 
of strengthening the prestige and peace of 
Italy in the Mediterranean area. Leading 
rather than being weathercocked by pass- 
ing opinion, he has done all that no one be- 
lieved he would or could do. Instead of 
war, he made peace in every direction. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the 
claims that the League of Nations made 
Mussolini back down in the Corfu incident 
and in the claims he made upon Greece for 
the murder of the Italian commissioners on 
the Albanian border. The plain facts are 
that the League, unable or unwilling to force 
the issue, and facing the withdrawal of 
Italy from the League, referred the whole 
matter to the Council of Ambassadors, and 
that the latter body compelled Greece to 
give in substance the whole of the Mussolini 
demands, including the indemnity. The 
performance, like that in the League’s un- 
willingness to deter France from her Ruhr 
invasion, was so clearly defined that one 
irate League advocate, Doctor Robinson, 
principal of the University of Birmingham 
and a moving spirit in the English League 
of Nations Union, called the League’s at- 
tempt to intervene “‘a lame and lamentable 
conclusion.” He said for his associates: 
“We are not prepared to give either our 
time or our money in advocating the claims 
of an international organization the au- 
thority and competence of which have been 
successfully defied and repudiated.” 

I saw something of Mussolini during the 
days following the bombardment of Corfu, 
when, after plenty of warning that firing 
would begin, the Corfu authorities, official 
and otherwise, allowed refugees to remain 
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‘value in the reconstruction of the! 


in the very spot where the shells 
fire could be expected. No one eo 
felt more deeply the loss of inno 
sons than he. 
But he had his way. If a peaceful A 
ican mission abroad were murderec 
circumstances which created the odor 
premeditated political crime, it is not 
likely that we would send an armed exp, 
tion. I hope so. And I have hea) 
than one prominent European diplo 
who has said to me that Mussolini’s ac 
instead of menacing war in the old the, 
of wars, had brought the tinderlike 
situation into sobriety at a critical 
when no academic persuasion of 
tion or debating societies could 
the work of a firm and iron har 


A Man of No Illusion: al 


| 
The plain facts show that My 
stead of being a war maker 
treaty maker. He has forged 
and commercial treaty wit 
which settles the ugly Fiume 
has made a new rapprochem 
He has built a commerci 
Russia. Doctor Benes sat 
in Rome the day he came t 
versations which have led 
tween Italy and Czecho-Slov: 
is working out. an emigrat 
with Brazil. He is extendi 
possibilities in the Near Kasi 
ercised in the European situa 
influence, doubtful about the oe 
the Ruhr, and in general har 
promising settlement policies 
of the Dawes Commission. It 
solini who ordered the ratifi 
Washington disarmament ag: 
was Mussolini who during th 
Conference ordered his deleg 
the best of their abilities as 
and peacemakers. i 
He has no illusions in regard to 
peace or in regard to the feeblene: 
ferences. I heard him say: 
“T confess I do not believe in j 
and universal peace. In the life o! 
notwithstanding ideals—noble and 
of respect—there are permanent 
race and the greatness or decad 
tions which lead to differences o 
be settled by a recourse to arms. 
tional agreements represent a 
pause, and it is useless to inqu 
they have been created for ideal 
business reasons. If Italy does 
when possible we should appear i 
of the world as imperialists and j 
which is far from the thoughts 
in our hearts and our minds.” 
He said: ‘‘Treaties concluded 
two powers—the basis for close | 
relations between two nations— 


world than all the complicated 
fused plenary conferences whose lam 
history everybody knows. The fi 
mental principle upon which our for 
policy is based is that treaties once sig! 
and ratified must be carried out, no ma 
whether they be good or bad.” 
It sounded like Roosevelt. 
Mussolini is interested in Roose t. 
often asked me about him. He associé} 
Roosevelt with his own ideas of summor’ 
a people to a citizenship which 
Ww 
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tional unity above class slain, 
puts responsibility and obligation 
than claims and rights, and which 
ing, for the defense of principle, to 
hit hard. 

They accuse Mussolini of being 
tionalist. Of course he is a natio 

Until I see him again I shall rem 
him sitting in a corner in my resid 
Rome with my two little daughte 
ing over his knees. He was no lon 
Mussolini who with a metal, muscled }! 
snaps out orders, paces up and com. I 
a nation and pumps into it spirit and Vv! 
ity. Still young, still belonging to a gen'y 
tion which can engage in athletic play © 
had taken off care and it was pleasani? 
see his gentleness. wil 

“You do not know who I am?” 
asked my children in Italian. 


y 
ey 


“Ah, yes,” he said, nodding, and 
voice was vibrant. ‘‘One’s own cou: 

Editor’s Note—This is tht! third and last 
series of articles by Mr. Child. 4 
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SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


Your Name 


COMPLETE}, nacre ars 


: 
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Dealer’s Name_ 


*Please send Simplex Electric 
Iron, including plugs and 
cord, for which I will 
pay postman $4.50. 


May 
L 
THs or 
Ci * Simplex Cord-Set 
(alone), for which 
I will pay post- 
man $1.75. 
*Cross out 
article not 
wanted. 


—6™Was 02 aded improvements 
a 
| 


only 49 
| OUR dollars and fifty cents complete with cord Also these new features: 


and plugs. New unbreakable all-steel plug. Cannot chip, crack, 
This newest model, made by the oldest makers of crumble or break. 
electric irons, has every desirable fea- New Bakelite Ball Grip which makes 


ty 


OU can also have the new unbreakable 


ture you could wish. plug for use on any of your electrical ap- | it easy to insert and remove the 


pliances. Ask your dealer for the Simplex 1 | | 
‘ é Cord-Set' with its unbreakable plug, Bakelite eo 
Identical with the hundreds of thou- Ball Grip, 6 feet of heater cord and Bakelite DUS raee Ways COO! 
: lamp-socket plug, $1.75. If your dealer cannot 


1 in’. | ly’ d th d get . : 
sands of $6.75 Simplex Irons now in CordSetby mal. |) New air-cooled terminal guard—pro- 


satisfactory daily use, it has: tects eeaeie 


The same rugged nichrome heating 


element of twice the usual length and New air-cooled rest-stand which can- 


not scorch the sheerest garment and 


strength. e 
; saves lifting the iron. 
The.same mirror finish and perfection 
of form. At your dealer’s. If he has not a sup- 


ply, send the coupon and get your 
iron by mail. 


The same nicely distributed weight 
i . . 
_ that makes ironing easier. 
| 
| 
| 


Sim 
; ELECT Rei C irRON 
THE IRON WITH THE UNBREAKABLE PLUG 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY: - CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
MAKERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN SIMPLEX SUN BOWLS: HEATING PADS- RANGES ETC. 
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Read the announcement on the opposite page 
about the free coal that will be given to every 
one joining a Heatrola Club before August 16, 
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IEATROLA NOW 


his fice coal offer makes it worth your while 


ig heat in summer! Sounds strange—but it’s 
ithe most sensible thing in the world. To 
> our heating arrangements for winter com- 
e and worry over—to know that even in zero 
fer your whole house will 
cy—why, this hottest sea- 
_the best season of the 
-o reserve your Heatrola. 


clthousands of families are 
yit, because Heatrola deal- 
ae making it worth their 
| Right now in your own 
he Heatrola man is wait- 
itell you about the saving 
iumediate Heatrola pur- 
ymeans. Just call him up 
vp in and see him. 


The movement of air is so gentle you can’t tell 
there is one, yet 16,000 cubic feet of air are circu- 
lated every hour—the sanitary, healthful way of 
pears as your doctor will tell you. In short, 
Heatrola brings you all the ad- 
vantages of a furnace, yet re- 
quires no more fuel thana stove. 
Any kind of coal—also wood 
—can be used. 


Approved by use in many 
thousands of homes 


And while you’re enjoying 
Heatrola’s efficient heating, 
you'll be praising the beauty it 
lends to your home. With its 
handsome vitreous enamel 


rid of those old stoves 


A typical Heatrola installation —note how Heatrola 
lends beauty and dignity to the room. Ask us for plan 
showing best way of installing a Heatrola in your home 


finish, smooth as glass and ever- 
lasting, it has the appearance 


1 too, think of the joy of 

.rid of those old stoves that have disfigured 
| room and dining room so long, that devour 
rithout thought of your pocketbook. How 
_ brighter and neater the house will look 
they are out and gone! 


as you know, the Estate Heatrola heats the 
k house, upstairs and down, to an even, com- 
yle temperature. It can be installed in less 
in hour in any room that has a chimney con- 
m. And if you rent and should move, you 
ike your Heatrola with you. 


Not radiation — circulation 


does the Heatrola work? Great volumes of 
e taken in through the openings in the sides 
Heatrola, heated, moistened and sterilized, 
arried out through the top to every part of 
suse. Instead of radiating heat as stoves do 
ping your face hot and your back cold—the 
‘ola circulates heat, making distant rooms as 
ottable as the room in which it stands. 


Mail this coupon for free Heatrola booklet 
3 ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every 
requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 
Pacific Coast Office, 523 Market Street, San Francisco 
lanning to build? Send for our free illustrated booklet showing how you 
in save 15 per cent on costs by following the Heatrola building plan— 
iminating the basement and securing furnace comfort through Heatrola. 


of a fine grained mahogany 
cabinet—and it’s just as easy to keep clean. No 
iron to polish or nickel to shine—just dust off the 
Heatrola as you would a piece of furniture. 


If you would like to see the Heatrola already 
installed and hear the story of its performance, 
the Heatrola dealer in your city can direct you to 
a Heatrola owner. Or we will send you a book 
of letters received from enthusiastic Heatrola 
owners everywhere. 


Don’t miss this free coal offer! 


The announcement at the right tells about the 
Heatrola Clubs now forming all over the country, 
and about the chance to get a supply of winter 
coal free. A small down payment is all that is 
necessary to join the Club—ask the Heatrola 
dealer in your town about it 
at once or write us for free 
booklet on what Heatrola can 
do in your home. 


There are 


Name____ 


City and State 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


Send me free booklet telling how I can heat my 
home with a Heatrola. 


Street or R. F. D. 


FREE 
COAL 


Offer is good from 
July 26 to August 16* 


Ask your Heatrola dealer 
about the Heatrola Club 
that is forming now in 
your city and about the 
free supply of coal that 
will be delivered to those 
joining before August 16. 
A small down payment 
makes youa member of the 
Club. You can have your 
Heatrola installed when- 
ever you desire, and can 
complete the payments on 
convenient terms. Act at 
once while the free coal 
offer is still open. 


*Because of the difference in climatic 
conditions, the Free Coal Offer will 
begin August 23 and end September 
13, in the following States: —North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee. 


rooms in my house. 


HEATROLA 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good 


See that name 
Corbin! Be sure | 
of that and you’re ¥ 


sure of your lock. security. 


It was a good locking idea 3000 years ago 
—and it’s the best today 


pin-tumbler lock. They were the first to apply the 
principle. It has been applied with improvements by 
lockmakers of every century since. Today, you will find this 
unsurpassed lock principle in its most perfect form, in the Cor- 


bin Cylinder Lock. 


The great security of this lock is due to the combination of 
tumbler-pins of different lengths. No two combinations are 
alike. Only your Corbin Key can open your Corbin Lock — 
and Corbin Keys, precisely notched for their locks, turn with 
smooth perfection. 


RAY NCIENT Egyptian lockmakers knew the merit of the 


The number of Corbin Cylinder Locks in daily use is enor- 
mous. This lock—a mechanically perfect thing, is an example 
of the good protection and good daily service afforded by good 
hardware. There is no better guide to all three than the name 
Corbin on a Cylinder Lock and Key. 


Since NEW BRITAIN 


Be & F. CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


THE SATURDAY 


See that name Cor- 
bin! Any key that 
bears it is a key to 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


took to be a New York sensation, plastered 
the city with their names and stood off clam- 
orous creditors with promises of prosperity 
to arrive from New York by the train. 
Possibly he had no one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars to meet Weber and 
Fields’ weekly salary; but if they were as 
originally funny as they asserted and he 
sanguinely hoped them to be he would 
have it. 

A three-hundred-pound German waddled 
up O’Farrell Street soon after eight o’clock 
and greeted the early birds at the bar— 
three of them bill collectors—with at- 
tempted cheerfulness, broadly accented. 
He got, with much puffing, on a high stool 
at a cashier’s desk and began stacking beer 
checks. Each waiter bought a ten-dollar 
quota of these checks at the start of the 
night and paid with them in advance at the 
bar for the drinks served in the theater. 
The waiters supplied, Walter glanced in at 
the box office, then passed into his private 
office. 

“That’s Walter,” someone indicated, 
and Joe and Lew followed him into the 
office, the short and shaven Weber in ad- 
vance, the gangling and whisker-smudged 
Fields behind, but not hidden. 

“Mr. Gustav Walter?” Joe asked. 

“Tomorrow I’ll pay you,’ Walter said 
without looking up from his desk. 

“You got us mixed, Mr. Wal——’”’ Weber 
began. 

“Positively tomorrow, or at der ladtest 
Monday, chentlemen,’’ Walter promised, 
continuing to examine an account book. 
“Tomorrow comes Weber und Fields, der 
greadt Eastern funny men. Chust you 
at und see der landt-office business vot 
I do. 

“We're Weber and Fields,’ Joe an- 
nounced. 

Walter looked up with a start. He 
fumbled for a pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, got them on his nose and looked 
again. Frowning, he readjusted his glasses 
and pulled himself out of his chair. 

Consciously or subconsciously, Walter 
had formed his own mental picture of what 
the Funniest Men in the East—the sure 
things on which he had staked his all— 
ought to look like. Yet his eyes told him 
that he saw two rather pinch-faced youths, 
newsboys at a guess, about the age of his 
own Karl, a high-school junior, for neither 
Weber nor Fields looked his age. The taller 
one’s face appeared to need washing. Both 
looked as if they had slept in their clothes 
on the grass of Portsmouth Square. 


Worst Fears Confirmed 


Walter’s mind flatly refused to credit 
what his eyes reported. He turned the 
latter beseechingly about the otherwise 
empty office as if in the hope of seeing who 
really had spoken. 

‘“We’re Weber and Fields,” said Lew. 

Dismay was on Walter’s face and chok- 
ing sounds came from his throat. 

“Mein Gott!” he supplicated, clutching 
at his collar. “‘You are Weber und Fields? 
You I pay one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a week und send tickets von New 
York? YouI billlikea circus? Tell me you 
are joking, please! No?’ In his distress 
he fell back upon his native tongue. ‘“‘Du 
lieber Himmel!” was all that they cared to 
understand. 

“We just got in and haven’t had time to 
spruce up yet,’’ Weber apologized. 

If Walter heard him he gave no sign. 

“Funny men, yes?”’ he said, half to him- 
self. ‘Vell, if you are zo funny, make me 
laugh!’’ He thumped his chest. ‘‘I bet it 
you’d be funny could you do dot.” 

Joe and Lew, in their growing discom- 
fiture, looked more the Saddest Boys in the 
West than their billboard titles. 

“Vell, vell!’”? Walter demanded petu- 
lantly. “‘ Maybe you are Weber und Fields. 
Is idt my fauldt? Vat you want? Go see 
der stage director.” 

“We'd like to get fifty dollars advance,” 
Weber suggested timidly. 

Walter’s worst fears were confirmed. 
Broke too! Swindling young bums, seeing 
America first on his money! He pounded 
his desk. 

“Ven you earn fifty dollars den you get 
fifty dollars! Now, nod a beer check!” 

Rehearsal was called for ten o’clock the 
next morning, by which time the scene of 
the night before was public property. The 
other entertainers, all local talent, had been 
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coldly jealous of these well-paid interlo; 
billed like a three-ring circus. Now ti 
were derisive. 
“Please take a look!” 
“Do you see what I see?” | 
It might teach Walter and the ot» 
managers a lesson. 
Their scorn grew when the orche. 
leader called for the Weber and Fj 
music. Any first-class act of the time 1 
three or four songs; certainly an entre, 
number and dance accompaniment, | 
- “We don’t use any music,” the ye | 
im. . | 
“No music!”’ he exclaimed. “Wh | 
devil do you do, anyway? How do 
come on stage?” || 
“Anything will do to bring us ,’ 
Weber explained. ‘All we want is ju; 
few strains—The Wearin’ o’ the Greer ) 
anything like that.” | 
“‘Let’s get on with the rehearsal th’ 
the stage director cut in. “Weber | 
Fields next!” 
The orchestra struck up The Wearir; 
the Green, and Joe and Lew walked ac; 
the stage and into the far wings. | 
“Hey!” the director yelled. “Your | 
Whatever you do, if anything! Trot it it 
It ain’t a secret, is it?” 
“We don’t need to rehearse,” Fjj 
told him. ‘‘We’ve done this act ten t] 
sand times. All we need to know is ¥» 
we go on.” 


The Boys’ Ultimatum 


A guffaw exploded in the wings i 
Lew turned and saw their companion ) 
the bill gathered in a mocking grou i 
licking their lips at this Roman holi 

“You go on at 1:30,” the directo: 
structed. 

What? Did they give afternoon she; 
the boys wanted to know. No, the dire» 
was talking about 1:30 in the morning, 
and Lew broke into excited protest. v: 
sort of a raw deal was this? Half past 
o’clock in the morning! Not for a min‘ 
They wouldn’t play! When the dire 
tried to tell them that this was the 
ferred position on the bill they laughe i 
his face. He shrugged his shoulders. " 
was Mr. Walter’s orders, anyway. | 

‘Put us on at ten o’clock the first nig |, 
Joe and Lew pleaded. ‘‘Then if we i 

Ie 


make good you can stick us on with 
milkman at 5:30; but give us a cha 
We’ve got a bad enough deal here alrea |. 
The director put up a silencing hand 
“One-thirty it is. You’re holding w' 
hearsal. I’m hungry already. Wilson 
Cameron next.” | 
“Then we don’t play!” the two shot « 
‘And don’t send for us unless it’s to bie 
o’clock!” ae | 
They walked out, but they did not fo » 
in their indignation, to make sure that \ 
address was on file with the stage-door 1 
The director went on with the rehears 
Another of the long succession of 
tossed in the face of a disdainful worl 
our young heroes, and the most prodis) 
of all. Three thousand miles from h} 
penniless, already in debt, their futur'l 
pending on the outcome, and already |i 
} 
j 
] 


credited locally, they were at Wal 
mercy if he only knew it. In their 
hands were two small trumps—theit 
bounded faith in themselves and 
belief that Walter, on the verge of b 
ruptcy, had staked his all on them. — 
Two o’clock—three—four o’clock ¢ 
and they drummed their heels in the | 
sion Street boarding house and watche 
clock. A chill pea-soup fog rolled in t 
the Golden Gate and blotted out the 
Five o’clock, and they listened tense : 
every opening of the street door. Sixo’e? 
and they had no appetites for supper. » 
at 6:30 they heard their names spt? 
The stage director came with a compro’ 
Silly as it was, Mr. Walter would ak 
their caprice and let them go on at 
night, It did not need the shrewdness! 
street gamin to perceive that Walter’ 
licked. Ten o’clock or bust, they reiter & 
The director slammed the door as he 
but they could eat with a relish now. ? 
fore they had finished, a messenger 
with a note. Their terms were agreed + 
The circus billing had done its \! 
The Orpheum was chockablock by nine p 
Joe and Lew could not, or did not, 1/0 
that the place was but half awake atl 
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HUDSON 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


°1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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vith BALLOON TIRES Standard Equipment 


ne buying choice of the year is “Closed Car 
(omforts at Open Car Cost”. There is no 
val to this issue. Hudson and Essex alone 


live the Coach. And because 
\ese advantages are exclusive, the 
loach is the largest selling six- 
‘linder closed car in the world. 


‘reatest Closed Car Value 
| Enhanced by Balloon Tires 


he Coach holds strictly to things 
lat Count in real car value. Now 
adds the proven superiority of 
iloon tires—greater riding ease, 
Net appearance, improved road 


Why Buy an Open Car? 


You see the Coach every- 
where in increasing number. 


Its popularity is but a forerunner 
of what the future holds. For 
all admit the closed car will 
soon be the only acceptable 
type. Buyers today must con- 


steadiness and braking efficiency. 
another margin of advantage in a leadership 
of value that all acknowledge. 


It marks 


sider how that affects resale 
values, when choosing between 
open and closed cars. The 
Coach as the wanted type 
maintains highest resale value 
against the waning desirability 
of the open car. 


And Both are of One Quality 


In the Coach you pay no more for all closed 
car utility, comfort and distinction. Nearly 
three years of service and more than 135,000 


owners have established its 
staunchness and enduring reli- 
ability. It is the quality closed 
car in reach of all. 


The Car for Everyone 


Both Hudson and Essex are crea- 
tions of the same engineers. They 
are built under the same patents. 
There is no difference in quality of 
material or workmanship. Your 
choice between them will rest sole- 
ly on the price you want to pay. 


Only Hudson and Essex Have the Coach 
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98 Quality Products - 


RE you paying the cost of 
neglect without realizing it? 
Don’t let your car. become 
so shabby looking that you 

will be ashamed of it. Don’t let the 
springs squeak and shriek—don’t 
let the gears grate and grind. With 
a little attention at the right time it 
can continue to be the same source 
of pride that it was when you 
bought it. 


Use Whiz Products— 


They are made to add years of efh- 
cient performance to the life of a 
car—to keep it new in appearance 
after long hard service. 


There is a @Arz Product for nearly 
every need and each product is 
sold under the guarantee that it must 
make good or we will. 
Ask your dealer—he 
handles them for you 
because he knows 
they are the best he 
can buy. 


Ifit’satorn top,ashabby 
body, squeaky springs, 
a punctured tire, grind- 
ing gears, or a leaky 
radiator there’sa Azz 
Product for it. 

Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual No. 24—It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


The Home of * 
Bhi 


E4 
PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
hour normally. They did, however, sense 
the hostility of all backstage, and the heart 
was taken out of them. They would have 
no alibi now if they failed. Whipped before 
they started, they hugged their dressing 
room until the last minute. 

A patter of hands when they made their 
nervous entrance at ten o’clock, most of it 
from Uncle Dave, who had insinuated his 
way in somehow. Folded arms from most of 
the house. San Francisco’s address was 
Missouri, not California, that evening. 

The audience saw a vastly different 
Weber and Fields from the apologetic waifs 
who had stuck a pin in Walter’s balloon 
and provoked the norsy mirth of the rest of 
the cast. Here were two comedy Germans 
of any age from thirty to sixty, the little 
one a pocket edition, in figure, of Walter 
himself. The make-ups were funny, but 
the cold entrance and the dialect patter 
were novelties outside San Francisco’s ex- 
perience. The house was puzzled and did 
not know whether it liked it or not. 

Early in the act Weber’s lines called for 
him to pronounce “yesterday” explosively 
as ‘‘gesterday.’”’ It was Fields’ business to 
clap a hand to one eye as if the spray had 
put an indignity upon him. This old spit- 
in-the-eye slapstick had not been done to 
death in that distant day. Seemingly it 
was new here, for the audience cackled de- 
lightedly. 

“Tt’s easy !’? Lew whispered under cover 
of the laugh. “‘We’ve got ’em!” 

They assaulted the English language 
with new vigor and felt the house respond. 
They tried a story they had used the pre- 
ceding presidential year and discarded 
after the election. Fields declared that he 
had known all along that Harrison would 
defeat Cleveland. Weber challenged the 
statement. Lew pointed to the number of 
Harrison banners he had seen. ~ 

‘Banners don’t vote!” Joe retorted. 

“They show which way the wind blows,” 
was Lew’s snapper. 


The Time the Teller Told 


When the house rose to this it was all 
over but the shouting. This grew tumul- 
tuous. Before they reached their knock- 
about the waiters forgot their beers and 
stood rapt in the aisles, watching the stage. 
Weber and Fields were a smash in Frisco. 

Walter beat them backstage and hugged 
them deliriously when they had taken their 
last noisy curtain call. His long shot had 
won. His job now would be to keep his 
competitors’ hands off the family jewels. 

“Maybe you boys would like a leetle 
advance, no?” he suggested. 
dollar?” 

He had two double eagles and an eagle 
in his hand, the first gold coins the boys 
ever had fingered. Each wanted to carry 
half this California money. They were 
saved a dispute about the odd ten dollars. 
Uncle Dave was at their elbow and they 
knew what to do with it. 

The next night Weber and Fields sheep- 
ishly took the stage at 1:30, as originally 
scheduled. All that barking of the day be- 
fore had been up the wrong tree, they had 
learned meanwhile. Half past one was the 
mere shank of the evening in San Francisco, 
and Walter had known what he was about 
in saving his best for that hour. The Or- 
pheum began to fill up only when the legiti- 
mate theaters called it a night; and Joe 
and Lew, in their stubborn insistence on 
ten o’clock, had risked playing to empty 
seats. Only the stir roused by Walter’s 
lavish billing had saved them. 

Walter signed up Weber and Fields for 
an additional four weeks before he had 
finished counting his second night’s receipts. 
Prosperity had changed her local address 
to the Orpheum. Unhappily, she had 
brought her big brother, Responsibility, 
with her. Last week Walter had been by 
repute a turnip, guiltless of a drop of blood. 
This week he had money and his creditors 
fell upon him in a body, each demanding to 
be paid first and in full. He paid a little 
here, a little there and spread his receipts 
out as thinly as a goldbeater. 

For three weeks he paid Joe and Lew 
promptly and in cash that they as promptly 
sent home. Then, having established a 
reputation for solvency, he gave them a 
check for seventy-five dollars and one hun- 
dred dollars in gold on the fourth Satur- 
day night. They eyed the check dubiously 
and said nothing, but at 8:30 Monday 
morning they were sitting on the front steps 
of the Nevada Bank and at nine o’clock 
they were the first customers inside. A teller 
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“Say fifty - 
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nodded affably. They had met him, they 
remembered, with his former associate, 
Jim Corbett, at the Olympic Club, where 
the slender and pompadoured Jim was box- 
ing instructor. 

“T’ll see you in New York one of these 
days,’”’ Corbett had told them. “I’m going 
to whip John L. Sullivan before long and 
wear that diamond belt myself.” 

They had smiled politely and laughed 
impolitely later. These Californians were 
too modest for their own good. 

Joe tendered Walter’s check. The teller 
consulted a ledger and returned, shaking 
his head. There wasn’t that much money 
in the Walter account. As early a bird as 
Weber was’ not to be daunted by the first 
empty wormhole. How much money did 
Walter have in the bank, then? That, the 
teller explained, he was not permitted by 
banking ethics to disclose. 

“What does a teller tell, anyway?” 
Fields punned. 

Ah, that Weber and Fields! There was 
no resisting their drolleries. The teller 
beckoned them closer and whispered. Pri- 
vately, confidentially and strictly as one 
good fellow to two others, Walter’s balance 
was sixty-five dollars and the week-end’s 
checks not yet heard from. 

“We'll take sixty-five dollars for the 
check,’’ Weber offered. 

The teller was sorry. That, too, would 
be a breach of the banking code. A check 
must be paid in full or not at all. With 
certain customers such a slight overdraft 
might be condoned, but not in this instance. 
Joe pondered this thoughtfully, then drew 
a ten-dollar gold piece from his pocket and 
shoved it under the wicket. 

“T just remembered,”’ he said, ‘‘that Mr. 
Walter asked me to deposit this for him the 
first time I happened into the bank. No 
law against that, is there?” 

The teller winked, made out a deposit 
slip and spiked it. Weber pushed the 
seventy-five-dollar check back through the 
wicket. The teller scrutinized it soberly, 
stacked up the equivalent in coin and 
shoved the cash out. 

“Nice day,” he observed. 

“Never saw a better,’’ Weber and Fields 
agreed. ‘‘Good morning.” 

They came and went that night with the 
bland and childlike innocence of Bret 
Harte’s Chinese poker sharp, Walter watch- 
ing them out of the corner of one eye. He 
had all but satisfied himself that he had 
found two trusting hearts in a wicked 
world, when they appeared with a casual 
request for twenty-five dollars advance 
which he could not well refuse. The next 
night they drew another twenty-five, and 
the next. 

“Vot you boys doin’ mit all this money?” 
he asked when the drawing continued. “I 
pay you a king’s wages and efery night you 
are broke once more. Maybe I should keep 
your money for two such babes in de voods.” 


Walter’s Star of Destiny 


“Oh, we don’t care anything about 
money,’’ Lew startled Joe by replying. “It’s 
just the fun of being able to brag that you 
get it.” 

All the while the two were sending one 
hundred and fifty dollars of their one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars weekly by 
draft to Fields’ brother Max, in New York. 
Max paid the two mothers ten dollars each 
and banked the one hundred and thirty 
balance against the autumn and the incep- 
tion of Weber and Fields’ Own Company. 

As they passed Walter on Friday night he 
shouted at them, “‘Hey, I find out at der 
bank vot shenanigans you did!” 

“Then give us that ten dollars you owe 
us!’’ Weber retorted. 

“Ha! Vot do you care about money, 
eh?” he chuckled. “Two pretty smart 
boys! Dot’s a goot joke you play on me. 
But don’t you belief efery ting you hear. 
Listen! Gustav Walter pays vat he owes. 
Maybe I was a leetle short for cash; but I 
pay, 1 pay. I got money before und I got it 
again. Don’t you worry about Gustav 
Walter. I’ll be running bigger theaters as 
this one ven you come to California again.” 

It was many years before Weber and 
Fields played San Francisco again, but 
Walter’s prophecy had been fulfilled be- 
yond his dreams, though he was dead. 
From his O’Farrell Street theater, and 
taking its name, sprang the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, which dominates vaudeville from 
Chicago to the coast. The name ‘Or- 
pheum” in a facsimile of Walter’s rolling 
script is carried on half a hundred preten- 
tious theaters. 
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‘hour from the courthouse. The rent-fr 
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Weathering the panic of 1893. 
made his Orpheum a San Franciseo 
tion. In 1896 he leased Childs’ | 
House in Los Angeles and sent the 
Martin Lehman to Chicago to open a} 
ing office for the two theaters. 
year he sold an interest to Morris 
feld, Jr., a San Francisco whole 
chant, and with the additional capi 
Lehman to Kansas City to open 
theater. The Orpheum Circuit 
but Meyerfeld died in 1898 on 
from a tour of Europe in search 
talent. The expansion of the cireui 
on under the direction of Meye 
Martin Beck. The parent Orp 
destroyed in the earthquake 
1906 and the present San Fran 
erected on the same site, but the 
shelves on the backs of the seats ; 
waiters in the aisles were gone. 


Lively Doings on the Barbary ¢ 


Weber and Fields jumped their 
two hundred and fifty dollars for 
four of the ten weeks they play 
Francisco and fattened the bank a 
home. During their final two we 
Orpheum, Walter permitted the 
the Cremorne earlier in the evenin 
hundred -dollars a week additional 


from him. When their eight w 
Walter ended they added the Bell 
the Cremorne and maintained 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar pace. 
Union lay on the Barbary Coast, thé 
solid blocks of dance halls set down 
Frisco tenderloin for the deli 
tall-water sailors of the world— 
of hell, in Will Irwin’s phrase. | 
routine night Kanaka Pete of 7 
Cheer House shot the Cockroa 
Little Silver Dollar in a fight in t 
Wink Dance Hall over a woman kn 
Todoform Kate. The names ar 
batim from a police story of the 
A balcony of curtained booths oy 
a first floor of tables. Only winey 
in the balcony, and the pay of the y 
habitués was reckoned on a perce’ Q | 
the bottles they induced the male patror| 
to buy. When a waiter served an ¢ 
gave the cork to the girl with the | 
At the end of the night the wo 
changed the corks at fifty cents each at tl 
bar. The character of a San Francisco et) 
tertainment was indicated by the hours — 
kept. A Bella Union night still was youn | 
at dawn in summer. Weber <and Fielc 
took the stage at four A.M., six hours aftt| 
finishing at the Cremorne, and played 1 
audiences the like of which they had ni 
known even at Harry Hill’s on the Bower 
A four weeks’ engagement at one hui 
dred and twenty-five dollars a week :| 
Portland, Oregon, obtained through 
booking agent, followed San Francisc | 
They laid off a week and passed out of tl! 
Golden Gate by side-wheel steamer. | 
veteran variety actor, known only as tl 
Old Soldier, bound for Portland to play ¢| 
the same bill, was a fellow passenger. T1| 
Old Soldier was known from Puget Sout | 
to Coronado Beach for two eccentricitie| 
In four years with the Army of the Tei| 
nessee he had become so enamored wil 
camp life that he had declared a permane! 
boycott on boarding houses and_hotel| 
Tent, blankets, frying pan and fishing tack 
were his theatrical baggage. He pitche 
his camp in the likeliest suburban 7 at 
paid no rent. The second article of his fail 
was that the Pacific Coast was the Biblic| 
Garden of Eden and he had sworn never | 
take a backward step across the Sierras. 
Of all the rapturous Pacific Slope, gi 
him Portland in midsummer, he asked. 
invited Joe and Lew to be his guests at 
spot he knew in the deep woods beside: 
crystal trout stream hurrying down fro 
Mount Hood’s eternal snows, and not ¢ 


Laat 
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7 
clause was an argument Weber and Fieli 
could understand, but not the fores) 
primeval stuff. The Old Soldier, like mar 
another salesman, had overtalked his me| 
chandise. When he dwelt on the charm — 
being lulled to sleep by the panther’s whit 
he lost two prospects.  ®. 
The steamer bumped over the dread¢’ 
Columbia bar, churned up the mighty Or) 
gon, turned into the Willamette and land« 
its passengers in a young city of forty th 
sand persons, still inclosed by the b 
ber. Its streets were wooden, its side 
plank, its buildings frame; the dr 
screech of ripsaws smote the ear and 
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MAY WOMEN WELCOME REMARKABLE NEW 
Seer FORYALL LAUNDERING 


| 


lakes Cotton Look and Teel Like Line 


ID you ever notice women buy- 
- ing wash fabrics in a depart- 
ment store ? 


Often you hear the question, “Is this 
cotton or is this linen?” and the clerk 
must distinguish the difference between 
linen and new mercerized cotton. 


The fact is that new cotton materials 
are given a beautiful, soft and pliable 
finish in the fabric mills. And it is done 
with a special kind of starch. 


ENS) 


HIS is the kind of starch which 


thousands of housewives now know 
as Linit, the remarkable starch discovery. 


You can now get Linit at your own 
grocer’s, and in your own home make 
all your cotton household fabrics and 
wash garments look and feel like linen. 


i . 


i is quite natural for you to ask how 
Linit does this. And the simplest 
answer is this: 


Linit is entirely different from any 
starch you ever used. When ready to 
use, the Linit mixture is thin and free- 
running like water, never thick and jelly- 
like. This is why Linit immediately 
penetrates every thread of the fabric and 
prolongs the life of the material. 


And because Linit eliminates lint your 
garments stay clean much longer. 


ENS) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Every effort is being made to supply 


grocers, our only distributors, throughout 
the country. If your grocer cannot supply 
you with Linit, send in this coupon and 
we will send you, by return mail pre- 
paid, the amount of Linit you desire. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
DEPT. 11, ARGO, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed is 


c for which please send 
me__________full size 1oc packages of Linit. 
(Enclose roc for each package Linit desired.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


GROCER’S NAME, 


FOR STARCHING 
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HEREVER you may be 
this summer you will 
need protection from germs. 


‘Take Zonite with you. It is 
modern health insurance un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. 


Although much more power- 
ful as a germicide than pure 
carbolic acid Zonite is non- 
poisonous, non-irritating 
and perfectly safe to use 
and have about. 


Here is the statement of a New 
York physician and surgeon 
with a national reputation: 


“If I were restricted to a single 
item for the family medicine chest 
I would choose Zonite without a 
moment’s hesitation. I know of 
nothing which affords such a wide 
range of preventive measures 
against germ attack.” 


Some Uses for Zonite 


Mouth Wash. 
The daily use of 
Lomi te! ares 
mouth wash 
protects against 
gum infections, 
coughs, colds 
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-. Germs . 
take no vacation 
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and more serious respiratory dis- 
eases and destroys all odors 
arising from conditions in the 
mouth. 


Garsleand NasalSpray. At the 
first sign of an approaching cold 
or sore throat gargle the throat 
and spray the nose with Zonite 
until symptoms have disappeared. 
Note. Atomizer fittings in which 
Zonite is used must be of hard 
rubber. 


Poison Ivy. Zonite is a specific 
for Ivy and similar plant poison- 
ings. It overcomes such troubles 
very rapidly, leaving the skin en- 
tirely clear. 


Deodorant. Zonite is one of the 
most powerful deodorants known 
to science. Used on perspiration 
centers it does not irritate, does 
not clog the pores and leaves no 
lasting odor of its own. 


uts and Wounds. Zonite is the 
form of antiseptic which prevented 
infection in 
the ghastly 
wounds of war. 
Useit promptly 
on any break 
of the skin no 
matter how. 
trivial. 


In bottles, 50c and $1.00 
druggists everywhere 


342 Madison Ave., 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
Handbook on the Use of Antiseptics in 


‘the Home. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

incense of fresh-cut pine and burning cedar 
ravished the nose. All Portland was 
wooden except its pulse; that leaped and 
cavorted. At a loggers’ hotel, the Bixby 
House, Weber and Fields found lodging at 
two dollars a week and three-fifty commu- 
tation meal tickets at three dollars. The 
Old Soldier loaded his duffel into a rowboat 
and vanished in the Douglas firs across the 
Willamette. 

Tn San Francisco everyone drank, though 
there were other interests in life; but in 
Portland life was one round of drinks after 
another and every man was expected to do 
his duty. Both teetotalers, Weber and 
Fields were reduced to the company of 
each other. But not for long. 

The recruiting of Weber and Fields’ Own 
Company had begun in Frisco. Before 
leaving they had engaged two acts to come 
East in September to join the new show— 
Wilson and Cameron, black-face favorites 
on the Coast; and Richman and Glenroy, 
another California team. Selling San Fran- 
cisco on the existence and glittering future 
of such a company was no mean feat. They 
did not look like producers, and there was 
only their word for it that they were. To 
live up to this réle, to create the confidence 
needed to induce experienced actors to cross 
the continent to join them, often was a 
strain both on their nerves and the twenty- 
five dollars a week they allotted for all ex- 
penses. A supposititious millionaire brother, 
sometimes Weber’s, sometimes Fields’, and 
the judicious use of five dollars’ worth of 
gaudy stationery helped, but the decisive 
factor probably was Wilson and Cameron 
and Richman and Glenroy’s own eagerness 
to get an Eastern hearing. 

Joe and Lew’s loneliness was lifted un- 
expectedly in their second week in Port- 
land. The San Francisco boat brought in 
three sun-kissed variety actors, broke and 
looking for work. The three had been 
among the many who had listened all sum- 
mer to Weber and Fields brag that the 
lady on the dollar was their affianced bride. 
What more natural now than that they 
should wish themselves on their wealthy 
friends? 

To have refused them would have been 
fatal publicity to get back to Kearney 
Street. Joe and Lew declared that this was 
the happiest of reunions, and took the three 
to the Bixby House, where they ate up one 
meal ticket the first time the dinner bell 
rang. With the mendacious apology that 
there was not a vacant room in all Port- 
land, they invited the trio to share their 
one bed, and slept crosswise, five deep. 


Barefoot Heroes 


The hosts had ten dollars in paper money 
on them, and the honesty of their guests, 
though presumptive in law, was conjectural 
in the jaundiced eyes of experience. Since 
Bridgeport and the turkey show they had 
put no confidence in the usual shoe and 
pillow caches, and the sparsely furnished 
room suggested few alternatives. The 
safest appeared to be a framed oleograph 
of a red, blue, yellow and purple chariot 
race hung within a foot of the ceiling. While 
their visitors were out, Fields got on a 
chair, Weber climbed upon his shoulders 
and the bills were hung across the picture 
wire where it joined the frame. 

Finishing their turn at the honky-tonk, 
a Portland version of the Bella Union, at 
3:30 A.M., they found their guests already 
asleep, snaked the two pillows from under 
the sleepers’ heads and crowded in. Fields’ 
sleep was troubled. He dreamed that the 
hotel was afire, that he heard pistol shots, 
doors slamming, windows being raised. He 
tossed uneasily, then came awake. It was 
no dream! The Bixby House was burning! 
A belated pedestrian had seen the flames 
lapping at the kitchen walls and emptied 
his six-shooter in the air, bringing the 
ieee street to life like a trampled ant 

ill. 

To avoid a confusion of shoes each of 
the five had tied his own together by the 
strings on going to bed. This was no mo- 
ment for undoing knotted strings. All fled 
for the stairs, carrying the first pair of shoes 
to hand. Joe and Lew were in the street 
when they remembered the ten dollars. 
They turned back into the burning build- 
ing and made the room, already faintly 
illuminated by the advancing flames. The 
chariot race still went on furiously and 
chromatically. Fields, the taller, tried to 
reach it from a chair, but failed. Weber 
drew back his right arm and hurled his 
shoes at the chromo. They settled neatly 


' 


over the frame by the joined stri, 
hung there. It was Fields’ turn to s 
shoes for the ten dollars. He bp 
glass and rocked the picture for a 
instant, but the tied strings played 
false too. His shoes stayed with Web. 
and the firm’s capital. A volunteer 4) 
man, groping his way into the smo 
room, found the two shaking their fists 
picture of a chariot race and yelled back 
his chief that he had found “a couple 
lunatics still up here.” He seized one une. 
each arm, dragged them out, and was my, 
tioned for bravery in the Oregonian 
next day. Fi 
In their bare feet, Weber and 
watched the tinder-box hotel burn te 
ground. They and their guests g 
balance of the morning on the 
the theater dressing room. § 
rowed shoes for a new eating 
ran across the Old Soldier eme 
saloon with a filled jug. S 
““You two boys better come 
close to Nature with me now,’ 
them. “‘That fire was a strok 
ment. Be a good thing if all hou 
burn. Mankind never was mea 
shut away from the air and the 


Dwellers in Eden ; 


The chance of recovering their te 
and of shaking off the burdens 
wealth overcame their urban distru 
forest and the panther’s ery. YV 
next night’s work was done, the 
rowed them over the Willame 


by a winding path to the grassy b: 
singing stream. With a woodsman’s 
he hewed a pile of young spruce 
fashioned them into two fragrant ma 
spread blankets over them and ta 
boys to sleep. They awoke to ar 
sun and the smell and sizzle of fry 
The Old Soldier had been up for how 
snared breakfast from a pool, | 
weeks the boys lived in the open, 
the mornings, lazing away the aftern 
fishing and listening to the veteran’s 
of Vicksburg, Island Number 10, the glo: 
of Nature unadorned and the destiny of 
Pacific states, and crossing with him 
night to play in the sour air of the hon 
tonk. None of the three was given m 
to letter writing, but those two weeks) 
the Oregon woods left a memory with {) 
tenement-reared youths that inspire 
correspondence with their host that w) 
on for fifteen years. They never saw | 
again. His last letter exhorted them to’ > 
sake the Dead Sea fruit of New York: 
return to the Garden of Eden, ‘“‘where 
sun of destiny is just rising over the pul 
ranges.” 
The summer was waning and there '} 
eighteen hundred dollars in the bank} 
New York to finance the new show. 
and Lew paid their expenses home by st 
ping two weeks in Minneapolis and 
Paul. Acts of any note rarely ventu 
farther west than Chicago, and work °| 
to be had for the asking in the Twin Cis 
at sixty dollars a week. = 
A washout held their train up for fo; 
eight hours near Gloversville, New Yi, 
and the passengers had nothing to eat 
second day. The Weber and the Schant 
families had made great preparations | 
the triumphal return of their sons, eve 
hiring an East Side band to greet then! 
the station. The welcoming party m 
three trips to the station to no result. W ! 
Joe and Lew arrived eventually the b} 
had dwindled to one violin. b 
Again train-weary, begrimed and n> 
pled like two remnants at the end of ah 
day in the bargain basement, they loo 
the conquering heroes as little as they 
up, to Gustay Walter’s preconceptior 
“New York’s Favorites” four months || 
lier. They were paraded, nevertheless ! 
the immodest exposure of a low-ne¢! 
hack to Fields’ home at 181 Clinton Str» 
where a public reception followed. _| 
““T’ve cooked enough to feed all the f' 
Side, God forbid!”? was Mrs. Schanfie 
greeting. - - 
Laundered or unlaundered, Fields wi 
figure of romance to his sister Annie. | 
proudly introduced him, cinders and al 
her new girl chum. He did not sus 
it then, still less did she, but the y® 
woman was destined to become Mrs. | 
Fields. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a 
articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. Th 
appear in an early issue. sal 
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A touring 
ckage, fits the pocket 
a your car. Contains 
scans of Boyce-ite. 
Price $1.00 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


FEW short months ago I pro- 
duced Boyce-ite, the super-fuel 
ingredient for gasoline. 

Today over 60,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline have been treated with 
Boyce-ite and this amount is con- 
stantly and steadily increasing. 

Today thousands of experienced 
motorists know that Boyce-ite treated 
gasoline is the best fuel for their 
motors because Boyce-ite treated gas- 
oline forms no carbon, removes that 
knock, increases gasoline mileage, 
makes starting easier and eliminates 
all necessity for grinding valves and 
removing carbon. 

Form the Boyce-ite habit your- 
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spread. 


cross the Nation 


self—it is a good habit. It actually 
saves money. Old cars run better 
with Boyce-ite treated gasoline and 
last longer. New motors stay like new. 


When Boyce-ite fails—and it does 
occasionally — it is because too little 
has been used or the simple direc- 
tions not followed. 

I want you to start testing Boyce-ite 
the right way. Use it for 1,000 miles of 
continuous driving. Keep a mental rec- 
ord of the improvement in your motor 
and a written record of the gasoline 
saved. When you have driven that 
distance, I challenge you to deny my 
statement that Boyce-ite treated gas- 
oline is the best fuel for your motor. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively - LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 


Laboratory and Factory, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


This advertisement copyrighted by Harrison Boyce. 
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Brute force—No! Trickery—No! The 
battering of brute force will not smash it 
open. Its construction will foil the craftiest 
burglar. Only the right Yale Key will re- 
lease it. That’s the kind of security you get 
when you buy a Yale Pin-Tumbler or a 
Yale Standard Padlock. Put one on your 
garage door, warehouse door, storeroom 
door, automobile—where security is 
paramount. 


The Yale line is complete. Whatever your pad- 
lock requirements, there is a Yale for the job. Small 
ones, large ones—padlocks to resist the burglar or 
to keep out the curious. They are reasonably priced. 


There is only one manufacturer of Yale Locks and 
Keys. The Mark YALE means the name of the 
maker. 


For sale by the hardware trade. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Yale Made 
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Marked 
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JOHN JADPCKSON’S ARCADY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and hitching post and horse fountain made 
some strange thing happen inside him, be- 
cause he had known these things for more 
than inanimate objects as a little boy. At 
one shop, catching a glimpse of a familiar 
face through the glass, he hesitated; but 
changing his mind, continued along the 
street, turning off at a wide road at the cor- 
ner. The road was lined sparsely by a row 
of battered houses, some of them repainted 
a pale unhealthy blue and all of them set 
far back in large plots of shaggy and un- 
kempt land. 

He walked along the road for a sunny 
half mile—a half mile shrunk up now into 
a short green aisle crowded with memories. 
Here, for example, a careless mule had 
stamped permanently on his thigh the mark 
of an iron shoe. In that cottage had lived 
two gentle old maids, who gave brown 
raisin cakes every Thursday to John Jack- 
son and his little brother—the brother who 
had died as a child. as 

As he neared the end of his pilgrimage 
his breath came faster and the house where 
he was born seemed to run up to him on 
living feet. It was a collapsed house, a re- 
tired house, set far back from the road and 
sunned and washed to the dull color of old 
wood. 

One glance told him it was no longer a 
dwelling. The shutters that remained were 
closed tight, and from the tangled vines 
arose, as a single chord, a rich shrill sound 
of a hundred birds. John Jackson left the 
road and stalked across the yard knee-deep 
in abandoned grass. When he came near, 
something choked up his throat. He paused 
and sat down on a stone ina patch of wel- 
come shade. 

This was his own house, as no other house 
would ever be; within these plain walls he 
had been incomparably happy. Here he 
had known and learned that kindness which 
he had carried into life. Here he had found 
the secret of those few simple decencies, so 
often invoked, so inimitable and so rare, 
which in the turmoil of competitive indus- 
try had made him to coarser men a source 
of half-scoffing, half-admiring surprise. 
This was his house, because his honor had 
been born and nourished here; he had 
known every hardship of the country poor, 
but no preventable regret. 

And yet another memory, a memory 
more haunting than any other, and grown 
strong at this crisis in his life, had really 
drawn him back. In this yard, on this bat- 
tered porch, in the very tree over his head, 
he seemed still to catch the glint of yellow 
hair and the glow of bright childish eyes 
that had belonged to his first love, the girl 
who had lived in the long-vanished house 
across the way. It was her ghost who was 
most alive here, after all. 

He got up suddenly, stumbling through 
the shrubbery, and followed an almost ob- 
literated path to the house, starting at the 
whirring sound of a blackbird which rose 
out of the grass close by. The front porch 
sagged dangerously at his step as he pushed 
open the door. There was no sound inside, 
except the steady slow throb of silence; but 
as he stepped in a word came to him, in- 
voluntary as his breath, and he uttered it 
aloud, as if he were calling to someone in 
the empty house. 

“Alice,” he cried; and then louder, 
“Alice!” 

From a room at the left came a short, 
small, frightened cry. Startled, John 
Jackson paused in the door, convinced that 
his own imagination had evoked the reality 
of the cry. 

“Alice!”’ he called doubtfully. 

““Who’s there?”’ 

There was no mistake this time. The 
voice, frightened, strange, and yet familiar, 
came from what had once been the parlor, 
and as he listened John Jackson was aware 
of a nervous step within. Trembling a little, 
he pushed open the parlor door. 

A woman with alarmed bright eyes and 
reddish gold hair was standing in the center 
of the bare room. She was of that age that 
trembles between the enduring youth of a 
fine, unworried life and the imperative call 
of forty years, and there was that indefina- 
ble loveliness in her face that youth gives 
sometimes just before it leaves a dwelling 
it has possessed for long. Her figure, just 
outside of slenderness, leaned with dignified 
grace against the old mantel on which her 
white hand rested, and through a rift in the 
shutter a shaft of late sunshine fell through 
upon her gleaming hair. 


July 26,19 


When John Jackson came in the do 
her large gray eyes closed and then ¢ 
again, and she gave another little er 
a curious thing happened; they sta 
each other for a moment without a 
her hand dropped from the mantel 
took a swaying step toward him. An 
it were the most natural thing in the 
John Jackson came forward, too, a 
her into his arms and kissed her ag 
were a little child. 

‘‘Alice!’”’ he said huskily. 

She drew a long breath and pus’ 
self away from him. / 

“T’ve come back here,” he muttered | 
steadily, “and find you waiting in this ro_ 
where we used to sit, just as if I’d ne, 
been away.” | 

“T only dropped in for a minute,” | 
said, as if that was the most important t 
in the world. “And now, naturally, | 
going to cry.” j 

* Donztichyau l 

“T’ve got to ery. You don’t think”— 
smiled through wet eyes—‘“‘you don’t th 
that things like this hap—happen to aj. 
son every day.” ss 

John Jackson walked in wild exci 
to the window and threw it open to : 
afternoon. ‘ = | 

“What were you doing here?” he er) 
turning around. “Did you just come) 
accident today?” 7 || 

“TI come every week. I bring the child) 
sometimes, but usually I come alone,” | 

“The children!” he exclaimed. “H} 
you got children?”’ 

She nodded. 

“T’ve been married for years and.yea | 

They stood there looking at each ol} 
for amoment; then they both laughed | 
glanced away. 

“T kissed you,” she said. 

“Are you sorry?” 

She shook her head. 

“And the last time I kissed you was di { 
by that gate ten thousand years ago.” | 

He took her hand, and they went out | 
sat side by side on the broken stoop. | 
sun was painting the west with swee 
bands of peach bloom and pigeon blood q 
golden yellow. 

“‘You’re married,” she said. “TI gayi 
the paper—years ago.” 

He nodded. ; a 

“Yes, I’ve been married,” he answit 
gravely. ‘‘My wife went away with so} 
one she cared for many years ago.” 

“Ah, ’msorry.” And after another) ¢ 
silence—“‘It’s a gorgeous evening, Ji 
Jackson.” 4 

“It’s along time since I’ve beenso hap} ‘ 


There was so much to say and to tell’ 
neither of them tried to talk, but only | 
there holding hands, like two children 
had wandered for a long time throug 
wood and now came upon each other: 
unimaginable happiness in an accide 
glade. Her husband was poor, she § 
he knew that from the worn, unfashion 
dress which she wore with such an air, {¢ 
was George Harland—he kept a garag 
the village. : i 

“George Harland—a red-headed be’ 
he asked wonderingly. [, 

She nodded. a 

“‘We were engaged for years. Someti 
I thought we’d never marry. Twice Iy% 
poned it, but it was getting late to just 2 
girl—I was twenty-five, and so finally’ 
did. After that I was in love with hin)! 
over a year.”’ | 

When the sunset fell together in a] 
bled heap of color in the bottom of the 
they strolled back along the quiet road, 
hand in hand. i 

“Will you come to dinner? I want) 
to see the children. My oldest boy is | 
fifteen.” 

She lived in a plain frame house twod 
from the garage, where two little girls 1% 
playing around a battered and ancient 
occupied baby carriage in the yard. | 

“Mother! Oh, mother!” they eriec . 

Small brown arms swirled around 
neck as she knelt beside them on the Wi 

“Sister says Anna didn’t come, sc/é 
can’t have any dinner.” 

““Mother’ll cook dinner. What’s thei" 
ter with Anna?” 

“‘Anna’s father’s sick. 
come.”’ ‘ 

A tall, tired man of fifty, who wasr 
a paper on the porch, rose and slip} 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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THROUGH-THE-WINDSHIELD 


‘omeone in there— 
Arough MY neglect 


Through dear experience, I have learned the criminal folly of 
jriving blind at night. I was too careful a driver to have any- 
thing happen to me. Night accidents were caused by irrespon- 
sibles until I was the cause! 

Because I could not see the aged man walking at the edge of 


the road, as another car passed, the hospital today holds a poor 
‘nnocent through no fault of his own. For I could not see—I 


was blinded when I needed most to see. 


A Clymer Safety Light would have prevented it all so easily 
and inexpensively. The Clymer is that margin of safety that is 
often all there is between you and disaster. The Clymer Safety 
Light is your greatest after-sunset insurance. A powerful beam 
of light, at the tip of your finger. ; 

By day it adds a new beauty and individuality to your car. 
Tts graceful, well-balanced proportions harmonize with any type 
of body. The Clymer fits through the windshield where the 
spotlight belongs. Its Pistol Handle is inside the car, always 
teady for use. Turn it in any direction—snap on the light with 
the handy Trigger Switch. Quickly installed by dealers for 
$12.75 complete. The Clymer is easily removed and used as a 
trouble lamp. We guarantee your windshield when you have 
a Clymer installed. 


| 
Patented May 15, 1923; other patents pending 


Dealers: Order from your Jobbers. 


Clymer Mfg. Co., Rockford, Illinois 
(Div. of Fyrac Manufacturing Co.) 


| 
| 
{ . 


Legal in Your State 


ROUGH THE WINDSHIELD WHERE THE SPOTLIGHT BELONGS 


& | 
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Sell Us 


Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of 
extra dollars are earned ev- 
ery year by the represent- 
atives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman and 
much of this money is earned 
in spare time. 


You are invited to share in 
the earnings. 


You will find 
the work easy 
and pleasant, 
and, above all, 
profitable. 


Mr. R. M. Hosley of 
Connecticut earns ex- 
tra money every sin- 
gle month. 


Commission 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a gener- 
ous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 

’ monthly bonus, 
based on your pro- 
duction aelnis 
alone may run as 
high as $200.00 a 
month. 


Mrs. L. H. Bothwell 
of West Virginia se- 
cured an $8.00 order 
in 10 minutes. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may 6 
receive a weekly 
salary contract— 
up to $50.00 a 
week— in addition 
to commissions. 


John H. Porterfield of 
Illinois, a high school 
boy, $4.00 in one day. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. 
Unlimited territory offers un- 
limited opportunity. 


Your Profits 


Profits from the very start, and 
in proportion to the amount of 
time you can spare—$5.00, 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra 
should be easily yours. 


ee ACT NOW--=---—-. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


936 Independence Square 
Philadelphi Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: The offer you describe looks 
good to me. Please rush particulars. 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
coat over his suspenders as they mounted 
the steps. : 

“Anna didn’t come,” he said in a non- 
committal voice. : 

“Tknow. I’m going to cook dinner. Who 
do you suppose this is here?’’ 

The two men shook hands in a friendly 
way, and with a certain deference to John 
Jackson’s clothes and his prosperous man- 
ner, Harland went inside for another chair. 

“We've heard about you a great deal, 
Mr. Jackson,” he said as Alice disappeared 
into the kitchen. ‘We heard about a lot of 
ways you made them sit up and take notice 
over yonder.” 

John nodded politely, but at the mention 
of the city he had just left a wave of dis- 
taste went over him. 

“T’m sorry I ever left here,’ he answered 
frankly. “And I'm not just saying that 
either. Tell me what the years have done 
for you, Harland. I hear you’ve got a 
garage.”’ 

“Yeah—down the road a ways. I’m do- 
ing right well, matter of fact. Nothing 
you’d call well in the city,’ he added in 
hasty depreciation. 

“You know, Harland,’ said John Jack- 
son, after a moment, “I’m very much in 
love with your wife.”’ 

“Yeah?” Harland laughed. ‘Well, she’s 
a pretty nice lady, I find.” 

“‘T think I always have been in love with 
her, all these years.” 

“Yeah?” Harland laughed again. That 
someone should be in love with his wife 
seemed the most casual pleasantry. ‘“‘ You 
better tell her about it. She don’t get so 
many nice compliments as she used to in 
her young days.” 

Six of them sat down at table, including 
an awkward boy of fifteen, who looked like 
his father, and two little girls whose faces 
shone from a hasty toilet. Many things had 
happened in the town, John discovered; the 
factitious prosperity which had promised 
to descend upon it in the late 90’s had van- 


ished when two factories had closed up and’ 


moved away, and the population was 
smaller now by a few hundred than it had 
been a quarter of a century ago. 

After a plentiful plain dinner they all 
went to the porch, where the children sil- 
houetted themselves in silent balance on 
the railing and unrecognizable people called 
greeting as they passed along the dark, 
dusty street. After a while the younger 
children went to bed, and the boy and his 
father arose and put on their coats. 

“T guess I’ll run up to the garage,” said 
Harland. “I always go up about this time 
every night. You two just sit here and talk 
about old times.”’ 

As father and son moved out of sight 
along the dim street John Jackson turned 
to Alice and slipped his arm about her 
shoulder and looked into her eyes. 

“‘T love you, Alice.” 

“T love you.” 

Never since his marriage had he said that 
to any woman except his wife. But this 
was a new world tonight, with spring all 
about him in the air, and he felt as if he 
were holding his own lost youth in his arms. 

““T’ve always loved you,” she murmured. 
“Just before I go to sleep every night, I’ve 
always been able to see your face. Why 
didn’t you come back?”’ 

Tenderly he smoothed her hair. He had 
never known such happiness before. He 
felt that he had established dominance over 
time itself, so that it rolled away for him, 
yielding up one vanished springtime after 
another to the mastery of his overwhelming 
emotion. 

“We're still young, we two people,” he 
said exultantly. “We made asilly mistake 
a long, long time ago, but we found out in 
time.” 

“Tell me about it,”’ she whispered. 

“This morning, in the rain, I heard your 
voice.” 

“What did my voice say?” 

“Tt said, ‘Come home.’”’ 

“And here you are, my dear.” 

“Here I am.” 

Suddenly he got to his feet. 

“You and I are going away,” he said. 
“Do you understand that?” 

“T always knew that when you came for 
me I'd go.” 

Later, when the moon had risen, she 
walked with him to the gate. 

“Tomorrow!” he whispered. 

“Tomorrow!” 

His heart was going like mad, and he 
stood carefully away from her to let foot- 
steps across the way approach, pass and 


fade out down the dim street. With a sort 
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of wild innocence he kissed her once more 

and held her close to his heart under the 

April moon. 

Iv 

HEN he awoke it was eleven o’clock, 

and he drew himself a cool bath, 

splashing around in it with much of the 
exultation of the night before. 

“T have thought too much these twenty 
years,”’ he said to himself. ‘It’s thinking 
that makes people old.” 

It was hotter than it had been the day 
before, and as he looked out the window the 
dust in the street seemed more tangible than 
on the night before. He breakfasted alone 
downstairs, wondering with the incessant 
wonder of the city man why fresh cream is 
almost unobtainable in the country. Word 
had spread already that he was home, and 
several men rose to greet him as he came 
into the lobby. Asked if he had a wife and 
children, he said no, in a careless way, and 
after he had said it he had a vague feeling 
of discomfort. 

“T’m all alone,” he went on, with forced 
jocularity. “I wanted to come back and 
see the old town again.” 

“Stay long?’”’ They looked at him 
curiously. 

“Just a day or so.” 

He wondered what they would think to- 
morrow. There would be excited little 
groups of them here and there along the 
street with the startling and audacious 


. news. 


“See here,’’ he wanted to say, ‘‘you 
think I’ve had a wonderful life over there in 
the city, but I haven’t. I came down here 
because life had beaten me, and if there’s 
any brightness in my eyes this morning it’s 
because last night I found a part of my lost 
youth tucked away in this little town.” 

At noon, as he walked toward Alice’s 
house, the heat increased and several times 
he stopped to wipe the sweat from his fore- 
head. When he turned in at the gate he 
saw her waiting on the porch, wearing what 
was apparently a Sunday dress and moving 
herself gently back and forth in a rocking- 
chair in a way that he remembered her 
doing as a girl. 

“Alice!”’ he exclaimed happily. 

. Her finger rose swiftly and touched her 
ips. 

“Look out!’’ she said in a low voice. 

He sat down beside her and took her 
hand, but she replaced it on the arm of her 
chair and resumed her gentle rocking. 

“Be careful. The children are inside.’ 

“But I can’t be careful. Now that life’s 
begun all over again, I’ve forgotten all the 
caution that I learned in the other life, the 
one that’s past.” 

“*Sh-h-h!”’ 

Somewhat irritated, he glanced at her 
closely. Her face, unmoved and unrespon- 
sive, seemed vaguely older than it had yes- 
terday; she was white and tired. But he 
dismissed the impression with a low, ex- 
ultant laugh. 

“Alice, I haven’t slept as I slept last night 
since I was a little boy, except that several 
times I woke up just for the joy of seeing 
the same moon we once knew together. I’d 
got it back.”’ 

“T didn’t sleep at all.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“T realized about two o’clock or three 
o’clock that I could never go away from my 
children— even with you.” 

He was struck dumb. He looked at her 
blankly for a moment, and then he 
laughed—a short, incredulous laugh. 

“Never, never!’’ she went on, shaking 
her head passionately. ‘Never, never, 
never! When I thought of it I began to 
tremble all over, right in my bed.” She 
hesitated. “I don’t know what came over 
me yesterday evening, John. When I’m 
with you, you can always make me do or 
feel or think just exactly what you like. But 
this is too late, I guess. It doesn’t seem real 
at all; it just seems sort of crazy to me, as 
if I’d dreamed it, that’s all.” 

John Jackson laughed again, not in- 
ee this time, but on a menacing 
note. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

She began to cry and hid her eyes behind 
her hand because some people were passing 
along the road. 

“You've got to tell me more than that,” 
cried John Jackson, his voice rising a little. 
“TI can’t just take that and go away.” 

_ “Please don’t talk so loud,” she implored 
him. “It’s so hot and I’m so confused. 
I guess I’m just a small-town woman, after 
all. It seems somehow awful to be talking 
here with you, when my husband’s working 
all day in the dust and heat,’ 
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“Awful to be talking here?” he rene, 

“Don’t look that way!” she cried m’ 
bly. “I can’t bear to hurt you go, , 
have children, too, to think of— ‘ou 
you had a son.” ae 

“A son.” The fact seemed so far. 
that he looked at her, startled. 
I have a son.” 

A sort of craziness, a wild illo 
situation had communicated itself 
and yet he fought blindly against 
felt his own mood of ecstasy slippi 
For twenty hours he had recap 
power of seeing things through a 
hope—hope in some vague, happy de 
that lay just over the hill—and now | 
every word she uttered the mi 
ing, the hope, the town, the me 
very face of this woman before 

“Never again in this world,’ 
with a last despairing effort, “‘y 
I have a chance at happiness!” 

But he knew, even as he said t] 
had never been a chance; simp 
desperate sortie from two long- 
fortresses by night. ; 

He looked up to see that George Ha 
had turned in at the gate. 5 

“Lunch is ready,’ called Alice, y: 
her head with an expression of | 
“John’s going to be with us too.” _ 

“T can’t,” said John Jackson qui 
“You're both very kind.” ; 

“Better stay.” Harland, ino’ 
sank down wearily on the steps ¢ 
large handkerchief polished the 
beneath his thin gray hair. “W. 
you some iced tea.”’ He looked up: 
“T don’t know whether these 
make you feel your age like I f 

“‘T guess—it affects all of us a 
John Jackson with an effort. “ 
part of it is that I’ve got to go b 
city this afternoon.” 

“Really?” Harland nodded y 
regret. .. 

“Why, yes. The fact is I promise 
make a speech.” Ae 

“Is that so? Speak on some city 
lem, I suppose.” ‘ 

“No; the fact is’’—the words, form 
his mind to a senseless rhythm, 
themselves out—‘“‘I’m going to s 
What Have I Got Out of Life.” | 

Then he became conscious of th 
indeed; and still wearing that 
knew so well how to muster, he fe 
sway dizzily against the porch ra 
a minute they were walking wit 
ward the gate. t 

“Tm sorry you’re leaving,” s 
with frightened eyes. ‘‘Come | 
visit your old town again.” 

“T will.” 

Blind with unhappiness, he set 
street at what he felt must be a 
but some dim necessity made 
after he had gone a little way 
back at them and wave his ha 
were still standing there, and th 
at him and he saw them turn and ¥ 
gether into their house. f 

“T must go back and make my §| 
he said to himself as he walked on 
slightly, down the street. “I sh 
and ask aloud ‘What have I g 
life?’ And there before them all 
answer, ‘Nothing.’ I shall tell 
truth; that life has beaten me 
turning and used me for its own 
purposes over and over; that ever} 
I have loved has turned to ashes, an 
every time I have stooped to pat 
I have felt his teeth in my hand. And 
last they will learn the truth about 
man’s heart.” a 


Vv 


HE meeting was at four, but it 3 
nearly five when he dismoun 
the sweltering train and walked towarc 
Civie Club hall. Numerous cars- 
parked along the surrounding streets, p 
ising an unusually large crowd. He 
surprised to find that even the rear of! 
hall was thronged with standing pe(' 
and that there were recurrent outburs 
applause at some speech which was bi 
delivered upon the platform. 
\ “Can you find me a seat near the re 
e whispered to an attendant. “Tm: g 
to speak later, but I don’t—I don’t we 
go upon the platform just now.” 
* “Certainly, Mr. Jackson.” F 
The only vacant chair was half be 
pillar in a far corner of the hall 
welcomed its privacy with relief; 
settling himself, looked curiously ar 
him. Yes, the gathering was large, anc 
parently enthusiastic. Catching a glin 
(Continued on Page 105) — 
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_ (Continued from Page 102) 
fre here and there, he saw that he knew 
.o; of them, even by name; faces of men 
» ad lived beside and worked with for 
yety years. All the better. These were 
1enes he must reach now, as soon as that 

e on the platform there ceased mouth- 

nis hollow cheer. 

* eyes swung back to the platform, and 
; ere was another ripple of applause he 
acd his face around the corner to see. 
in he uttered a low exclamation—the 
yker was Thomas MacDowell. They 
anot been asked to speak together in 
syral years. 

“’ve had many enemies in my life,” 
aed the loud voice over the hall, “and 
»t think I’ve had a change of heart, now 
1: I’m fifty and a little gray. I'll go on 
ing enemies to the end. This is just a 
tt: lull when I want to take off my armor 
a) pay a tribute to an enemy—because 
1; enemy happens to be the finest man 
eer knew.” 

hn Jackson wondered what candidate 
» otégé of MacDowell’s was in question. 
; as typical of the man to seize any op- 
sunity to make his own hay. 

?erhaps I wouldn’t have said what I’ve 
4i’”’ went on the booming voice, ‘‘were he 
today. But if all the young men in 
vi city came up to me and asked me 
Nat is being honorable?’ I’d answer 
1a, ‘Go up to that man and look into his 
7.’ They’re not happy eyes. I’ve often 
vind looked at him and wondered what 
et on back of them that made those eyes 
».d. Perhaps the fine, simple hearts that 
xd their hours smoothing other peo- 

troubles never find time for happiness 
fieir own. It’s like the man at the soda 
yjitain who never makes an ice-cream 
x, for himself.” 

here was a faint ripple of laughter 
as but John Jackson saw wonderingly 
1; a woman he knew just across the aisle 
@ dabbing with a handkerchief at her 
Wh 


is curiosity increased. 

He’s gone away now,” said the man on 
uplatform, bending his head and staring 
on for a minute at the floor; ‘‘gone away 
ilenly, I understand. He seemed a little 
mage when I saw him yesterday; per- 
as he gave in at last under the strain of 
ning to do many things for many men. 
pais meeting we’re holding here 
es a little too late now. But we'll all 
«better for having said our say about 


iI. 

Tm almost through. A lot of you will 
nk it’s funny that I feel this way about a 
11 who, in fairness to him, I must call an 
ony. But I’m going to say one thing 
ve’—his voice rose defiantly—‘and 
» a stranger thing still. Here, at fifty, 

'e’s one honor I’d like to have more 
ha any honor this city ever gave me, or 

‘had it in its power to give. I’d like to 
ble to stand up here before you and call 
cn Jackson my friend.” 

fe turned away and a storm of applause 
ue thunder through the hall. John 

<son half rose to his feet, and then sank 
#k again in a stupefied way, shrinking 
«ind the pillar. The applause continued 
il a young man arose on the platform 
1 waved them silent. 

Mrs. Ralston,” he called, and sat down. 

. woman rose from the line of chairs and 
aie forward to the edge of the stage and 
«an to speak in a quiet voice. She told 
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a story about a man whom—so it seemed to 
John Jackson—he had known once, but 
whose actions, repeated here, seemed ut- 
terly unreal, like something that had hap- 
pened in a dream. It appeared that every 
year many hundreds of babies in the city 
owed their lives to something this man had 
done five years before; he had put a mort- 
gage upon his own house to assure the 
children’s hospital on the edge of town. It 
told how this had been kept secret at the 
man’s own request, because he wanted the 
city to take pride in the hospital as a com- 
munity affair, when but for the man’s 
effort, made after the community attempt 
had failed, the hospital would never have 
existed at all. - 

Then Mrs. Ralston began to talk about 
the parks; how the town had baked for 
many years under the midland heat; and 
how this man, not a very rich man, had 
given up land and time and money for many 
months that a green line of shade might 
skirt the boulevards, and that the poor 
children could leave the streets and play in 
fresh grass in the center of town. 

That was only the beginning, she said; 
and she went on to tell how, when any such 
plan tottered, or the public interest lagged, 
word was brought to John Jackson, and 
somehow he made it go and seemed to give 
it life out of his own body, until there was 
scarcely anything in this city that didn’t 
have a little of John Jackson’s heart in it, 
just as there were few people in this city 
that didn’t have a little of their hearts for 
John Jackson. 

Mrs. Ralston’s speech stopped abruptly 
at this point. She had been crying a little 
for several moments, but there must have 
been many people there in the audience 
who understood what she meant—a mother 
or a child here and there who had been the 
recipients of some of that kindness—be- 
cause the applause seemed to fill the whole 
room like an ocean, and echoed back and 
forth from wall to wall. 

Only a few people recognized the short 
grizzled man who now got up from his chair 
in the rear of the platform, but when he 
began to speak silence settled gradually 
over the house. 

“You didn’t hear my name,” he said in 
a voice which trembled a little, “‘and when 
they first planned this surprise meeting I 
wasn’t expected to speak at all. I’m John 
Jackson’s head clerk. Fowler’s my name, 
and when they decided they were going to 
hold the meeting, anyhow, even though 
John Jackson had gone away, I thought 
perhaps I’d like to say a few words” —those 
who were closest saw his hands clench 
tighter—‘“‘say a few words that I couldn’t 
say if John Jackson was here. 

“‘T’ve been with him twenty years. That’s 
a long time. Neither of us had gray hair 
when I walked into his office one day just 
fired from somewhere and asked him for a 
job. Since then I can’t tell you, gentlemen, 
I can’t tell you what his—his presence on 
this earth has meant tome. When he told 
me yesterday, suddenly, that he was going 
away, I thought to myself that if he never 
came back I didn’t—I didn’t want to go on 
living. That man makes everything in the 
world seem all right. If you knew how we 
felt around the office ”” He paused and 
shook his head wordlessly. ‘‘Why, there’s 
three of us there—the janitor and one of 
the other clerks and me—that have sons 
named after John Jackson. Yes, sir. Be- 
cause none of us could think of anything 
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better than for a boy to have that name or 
that example before him through life. But 
would we tell him? Not a chance. He 
wouldn’t even know what it was all about. 
Why” —he sank his voice to a hushed 
whisper—‘“‘he’d just look at you in a puz- 
zled way and say, ‘What did you wish that 
on the poor kid for?’”’ 

He broke off, for there was a sudden and 
growing interruption. An epidemic of head 
turning had broken out and was spreading 
rapidly from one corner of the hall until it 
had affected the whole assemblage. Some- 
one had discovered John Jackson behind 
the post in the corner, and first an exclama- 
tion and then a growing mumble that 
mounted to a cheer swept over the audi- 
torium. 

Suddenly two men had taken him by the 

arms and set him on his feet, and then he 
was pushed and pulled and carried toward 
the platform, arriving somehow in a stand- 
ing position after having been lifted over 
many heads. 
_ They were all standing now, arms way- 
ing wildly, voices filling the hall with tu- 
multuous clamor. Someone in the back 
of the hall began to sing ‘“‘For he’s a jolly 
good fellow,” and five hundred voices took 
up the air and sang it with such feeling, 
with such swelling emotion, that all eyes 
were wet and the song assumed a signifi- 
cance far beyond the spoken words. 

This was John Jackson’s chance now to 
say to these people that he had got so little 
out of life. He stretched out his arms in a 
sudden gesture and they were quiet, listen- 
ing, every man and woman and child. 

“T have been asked ——” His voice 
faltered. ‘“‘My dear friends, I have been 
asked to—to tell you what I have got out 
of life ——”’ 

Five hundred faces, touched and smiling, 
every one of them full of encouragement and 
love and faith, turned up to him. 

“What have I got out of life?”’ 

He stretched out his arms wide, as if to 
include them all, as if to take to his breast 
all the men and women and children of this 
city. His voice rang in the hushed silence. 

‘“‘ Everything!” 


At six o’clock, when he walked up his 
street alone, the air was already cool with 
evening. Approaching his house, he raised 
his head and saw that someone was sitting 
on the outer doorstep, resting his face in his 
hands. When John Jackson came up the 
walk, the caller—he was a young man with 
dark, frightened eyes—saw him and sprang 
to his feet. 

“Father,” he said quickly, “I got your 
telegram, but I—I came home.” 

John Jackson looked at him and nodded. 

“The house was locked,” said the young 
man in an uneasy way. 

““T’ve got the key.” 

John Jackson unlocked the front door 
and preceded his son inside. 

“Father,” cried Ellery Jackson quickly, 
“T haven’t any excuse to make—anything 
to say. Ill tell you all about it if you’re 
still interested—if you can stand to 
hear ot 

John Jackson rested his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“Don’t feel too badly,’ he said in his 
kind voice. ‘I guess I can always stand 
anything my son does.” 

This was an understatement. For John 
Jackson could stand anything now for- 
ever—anything that came, anything at all. 


2 SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


ik Rabbits down at Redgie’s feet to 
We it. Redgie he don’t say nothing but 
«urns around and walks off and laughs and 
is ha I think if Redgie hadn’t been 
Almost Stranger and A Good Paying 
ist at the Blue Rock Inne the Reptyle 
a would have killed him right there and 


Might have been born in the Sage Brush 
\ I come from Missouri when it comes to 
“eving all this stuff about any man going 
1 with a Club and a Golf Ball and killing 
‘itd or a Jack Rabbit. Most of them 
“'t do it with a Shot Gun and a Box of 
lls, But that ain’t the worst of it. Now 
1es a Doctor Tompkins from St. Louis, 

g over here for a while to rest up and 
dried out, he says, and the other night 

-ome in and makes even My Frog laugh. 
Says he got AN EAGLE going from 
tttlesnake Gulch to Dead Horse Hills. I 

him I used to be the Biggest Liar in 
Py 


; 
a) 
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Arizona and maybe when he got Dried Out 
a little more he might get a Mountain 
Sheep. He turned around, too, just like 
Redgie von Plunkett did, and walked Off, 
but he didn’t Laugh None and I think 
maybe he was Mad a little the way he 
Looked. He better Not get Mad at me or 
*‘T’ll Doctor Him up and hang him on a Cac- 
tus until he gets Good and Dried Out so as 
His Folks will think he is a Twin Brother of 
Tutt & Amen or some other Egyptian 
Mummy if they ever Finds him. 

These Golf Liars and Game Laws is get- 
ting me worried some and I’m getting my 
old Hog Leg all oiled up and Loaded, and 
the First Man that comes in off the Grease- 
wood Golf Course and says as how he got a 
Frog, I’m a-going to show him how I can 
get a Golf Player with a Six Gun, even if I 
can’t hit anything but Some Landscape 
with a Golf Ball. Birdies and Bunnies and 
Eagles! To hear some of these knee pantsed 


tenderfeet Talk, the next thing you know it 
won’t be safe for a Cow Boy to ride the 
range around here No more. I'd give $10 
to have one of them Hit old Sear Faced 
Scroggs on the side of the Head Some Day 
and me be there to Hear it and help pile 
Rocks on him after it was all Over—help 
Scroggs, I mean, of course. There wasn’t 
no Golf Ball ever made that would make a 
Dent in the Bump he wears His hat on. 
—Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor, Garage Owner and Golfer. 


Not an Expert Job 


“WILLY,” said the Sunday - school 
teacher, ‘‘don’t you enjoy the stories 
of the heroes of the Old Testament?’’ 
“Well,” answered the Hollywood child 
judicially, “I gotta admit there’s good 
stuff in ’em, but sometimes the continuity’s 
awful.” 


Iron CLAD silk. Touch it. Feel it. 
The exquisite, fairylike beauty of 
Iron Clad silk hosiery, and the 
dreamy loveliness of the latest new 
shades are so tempting—so irresisti- 
bly captivating! Graceful feminine 
curves revealed in dainty silken 
Iron Clads display a strangely elu- 
sive charm that only Iron Clad silk 
can give. 


Ask for Iron Clad No. 801. Pure 
thread silk and glos with 23-inch 
boot. Mercerized double hemmed 
top. 4-ply heel and toe with silk 
splicing in heel and double sole. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us your remittance, stating size (8 to 
101%, $1.00 east of the Rockies), 
and color (Black, White, Cordovan 
Brown, Leather Grey, French Nude, 
Mode, New Otter, Jack Rabbit, 
Beige, Dawn). We’ll pay the 
postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


The first thing people 
notice is — 
your hair 


F that’s wrong—unsightly, straggly 

—it spoils your whole appearance. 

Now you can keep the most unruly 
hair smoothly in place all day. One 
touch of Stacomb in the morning—and 
your hair stays just as you want it till 
you go to bed at night. 

Women, too, find Stacomb excellent 
—especially for bobbed hair. It is a 
light, velvety, invisible cream—not 
gummy or sticky. In jars and tubes, at 
all drug and department stores. 


: 


F Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-4 
ree| ~ 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
offer! Please send me, free of charge, a | 


| generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


I 
| Name. 


I Address. 
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PATENTS PENDING 


Equal to 
a Great 
Responsibility 


PATENTED 


Je is the task of shaft hangers to support in 
accurate alignment, power-laden line shaft- 
ing and pulleys. ‘‘American’’ Pressed Steel 
Hangers are constructed to endure under this 
responsibility. Their design embodies the most 
advanced principles of sound transmission 
engineering. 


The ‘“‘ American”’ tubular pressed steel construc- 
tion, with its in-turned flanges, has a strength 
and rigidity that resist vibration. Quickly ad- 
justed, the ““ American”’ Hanger easily maintains 
accurate shaft alignment. 


Yet simplicity marks these American Pressed 
Steel Hangers—a simplicity of design, that by its 
grace adds to the good appearance of your shop. 


More complete details of the American Pressed 
Steel Hangers will be mailed to you upon 
request. Write us today. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 
and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue 


MERICA 
PULLEYS 


Philadelphia 
STEEL 
STEEL 
PATENTED cee 


For nearest distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 
SPLIT : 
amas PATENTS PENDING. 
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CHARGE IT, PLEASE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


The customer himself may now take a 
hand in further restrictions, either at the 
time of the opening of the account or at any 
time thereafter. a: 

I heard a man say, a strong, virile he- 
man: ‘I want my wife to become accus- 
tomed to a budget. There is no reason why 
she should ever exceed three hundred a 
month here.” 

So his subrating was put at three hun- 
dred, by request, though his actual rating 
could have been many times that amount. 
I also saw him work his budget system. 

The three hundred dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise had been charged when his wife 
came in and ordered a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar coat. She wanted to wear the 
new wrap and have the older one sent. As 
the limitation was the husband’s, he was 
telephoned the circumstances by the credit 
office. 

“Nothing doing,’ was his flat retort. 
“ Absolutely nothing doing, tell Mary from 
me.” 

The same intelligence, couched in more 
delicate English, was conveyed to Mary. 

“This is some of Robert’s smartness,” 
said Mary. And her pretty eyes flashed, 
while a natural and lovely color flushed her 
cheeks. Then to the interested saleswoman, 
“Keep the coat. I will be back ina minute.” 

And she stepped with considerable em- 
phasis to a public telephone. 

In five minutes the credit office was 
called; same customer. 

“On second thought,’ he said in a tone 
of genial tolerance, “I believe I will let 
Mary have that coat. A sort per 
birthday present. Such a thing as being too 
tight. yes Wachee All right. 
Thank you.” 

Mary wore the coat. 

Sometimes an entire family may use the 
same account. In other cases a man per- 
mits his wife to use his, but not his children. 
Very often, however, the wife has a sepa- 
rate account. 

Charging it to dad is never done unless 
dad has included his children at the time of 
opening the account or has granted special 
permission over the telephone or by written 
order. 

Jolly situations often arise. I officiated 
at one in the recent past. 

I chanced to be in the radio department 
when an aisle man halted me. 

“Help me out, will you? That lad in the 
brown suit will not let me approach a phone 
and he wants me to hand over a five- 
hundred-dollar set on his father’s account.” 

‘Who is he?” I asked as I glanced in the 
direction indicated and saw a rather arro- 
gant young person of fifteen or sixteen 
years who was talking to a salesman. 


Tricks of the Trade 


The aisle man gave a name that means 
money in many cities, and added, “If the 
boy can use his father’s account I do not 
want any excitement. But I am obliged to 
protect myself too.” 

I agreed that he was right on both 
counts, took the sales slip with the name 
and address and stepped to a telephone not 
too near the department. 

But I reckoned without my host. 

A light touch on my arm arrested me, 
and I looked up quickly into the eyes of his 
father’s son. 

“You were talking about me,”’ he stated 
in a tone that admitted of no reasonable 
doubt. “And you think you are going to 
call my father. Well, you’re not! You 
can’t get him. He is at the shore and he 
asked me to run down in my own car with 
this set tonight. He will be delighted when 
I tell him your tactics. He will!” 

“Your father,” I repeated pleasantly — 
“your father is doubtless agreeable, like 
yourself, and I would be glad to have busi- 
ness with either one of you. But at pres 
ent”’—I looked puzzled—“‘I am afraid you 
have the advantage of me.” 

The boy seemed abashed. Before he had 
recovered himself the aisle man joined us. 

“Sorry to interrupt,” he said, turning to 
the customer, “but your salesman wants to 
know where your motor is parked. The 
outfit is packed ready for you.” 

The boy gave quick directions, tossed a 
half-shamed grin to me with a “My mis- 
take, all right,” and left. 

“My assistance ” T was beginning. 

“Was O. K.,” finished the floorwalker. 
“T had time to connect with the credit office 
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while you were staging the second act, 
can use his father’s account—with 
blessing too.” é 
But that is the less usual ending to 
story. More often the sons or daughters ar 
trying a bit of graft in a nothing-to-los. 
spirit of venturesome risk. aS 
Two youngsters of some thirteen guy) 
mers accosted a sales person in custom 
made clothing. 5 
“T want a suit made from some dar 
blue cloth,’’ said the taller one in a tone 
absolute confidence. : | 
The salesman showed some cloth san 
ples, not because he had any idea ¢ 
authentic sale, but because at the m 
he did not have any other customer. 
some judicious discussion blue was 
carded in favor of a fine piece of B; 
tweed. ie 
The salesman felt that the nonsen 
gone far enough, so he said, “‘I will put 
aside for you, and you and your father cq. 
stop in any day this week.” — : 
“But I want the suit made now 
sisted the youngster. ‘Here I hay 
money to pay for it.” He drew a gj 
roll of bills from a pocket. 
“Certainly, if you are paying 
“On second thought,” vouchsafed t}| 
youth, “TI believe I will let you charge 
to me. I have a theater party this ¢ 
noon, so I may need the money.” 
He gave a name and address. The 


man unobtrusively passed it to the ais 
man, who came back in a montane | 
word to stall for a few minutes. y 7 


An Indignant Bride - 


A short talk on styles was cut short 
startled ery from the boy. Bt 
He dropped a fashion book and 
to run, a 

“No, you don’t, young man!” calle 
tall, determined-looking gentleman 
had just entered the department. — 
wait for me!” ae 

But neither the young man nor h 
panion regarded the remarks as p 
for their speed was unabated. 

However, colorful notes are inti 
into an otherwise somber day by dai 
as well as by sons. ah 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I heard. 
brown-coated, brown-hatted slip of a 
say with great stress on the personal pr 
nouns—‘“‘do you mean to tell me th: 
cannot charge on my own father’s accour 
I will see about you all right!” 

She flounced away from the ae 
counter and up to the credit office. The| 
her reception was cool and formal. 

“Your father, as you are pleased to ter 
Mr. John Smith, tells us that he has || 
daughter.” | 

Blank amazement was succeeded by fu | 
ous rage. 

“He dared!’’ She seized a telepho 
without any by-your-leave and called 
number. « 

“T want Mr. Smith,” she said a. 
“Oh, this is you, is it, father? You ha, 
disgraced me. I am at Blank’s. . . 
Yes, you have! I have not; mi) 


riage is no disgrace. He can 
port me, thank you. All righ 


will! I will never see you agai 
Never! Never!” s 
Down went the receiver. ba 
“A slight misunderstanding on my par’ 
she explained with desperate effort for cc) 
trol. ‘Mr. Smith was right; he has | 
daughter now. But I should like to ta 
the steps necessary to the opening of 
account. A joint account, I guess, in?) 
name and my husband’s.” a 
High-keyed, but a little thoroughbre) 
There are all sorts of special restricti( 
in regard to individual accounts. A ™| 
may leave instructions not to let his §) 
buy more than ten dollars’ worth of gov 
at a time, or not to permit his wife’s D 
sonal purchases to exceed a given amou 
or to allow his family to use his ace 
only when his personal identification ©) 
accompanies the transaction. mo 
Most limitations made by the ite 


are registered at the opening of 1 
count. A fewer number is added whi 
account has become quite old in pany 
service. More than one divorce has. 
presaged in telephonic instructions. 
“Mr. Long speaking for Mr. Jones, ; 
have heard on the wire. “I am Mr. Jor 
(Continued on Page 109) ’ 


(Continued from Page 106) 
representative. Mr. Jones wishes his 
ont closed to all except himself. Under 
reumstance to be used by Mrs. 
(=. Quite right. In case Mrs. 
«does call, there is no need to refer to 
_ ones or myself. Yes; no re- 
ribility whatever for Mrs. Jones.” 

sh the account open and a satisfac- 
‘ating and limitation established, our 
consideration is with the account in 


mi 


2. 
Pctically all large department stores 
scoins or small metallic disks to be 
cas identification by their customers 
se they wish to carry their merchandise 
tithem. Some present them to all 
ae customers, while others confine 
ey to persons having a fairly large credit 
tir. The coin is a convenience to the 
simer; but it is also a decided responsi- 
fit. If the coin does get into someone 
se hands it can be used with deadly 
er. 

‘Cstomers generally report lost or stolen 
ir to the credit office at the moment of 
severy. The routine then is to notify 
interested person in the house— 
‘aper, cashier, sales person—by tube or 
eal-messenger system, that merchan- 
ses not to be delivered on those particu- 
er umbers. These numbers are blocked 
zcoin book and cannot be used again 
it a release comes from the credit office. 
_m to twenty minutes after the cus- 
nr’s notification, a coin is completely 
9g1 to any purchaser. 

+ the customer does not always realize 
©)ss on the instant. A woman used her 
into enable her to take some silk mate- 
al7ith her. In her hurry she left the coin 
| /e counter and another customer picked 
u, unnoticed by any sales person. 

‘vo hours later the first customer called 
oort the loss of her coin. Quick investi- 
tn showed that four hundred and 
vity-five dollars’ worth of merchan- 
s-shoes, a hat, gloves, lingerie, toilet 
sories, books, stationery, a beaded 
ia tea set—had already been delivered 
1 hat coin. The purchases had been 
a2 within the coin limit—which in dif- 
rit houses varies from ten to forty 
ilrs—of twenty-five dollars, and covered 
fegeeven departments. This was fast 
or! 

( course the coin was closed at once, 
110 further effort was made to purchase 
|, and no trace of it or of its temporary 
ver has been found since. The original 
var was responsible, therefore, for the 
lamount. 

ty this reason not a few customers re- 
u the liabilities of a coin as greater 
« the assets, and not only do not request 
cn but point-blank refuse to have any- 
iz to do with one. 


| Identifying Customers 


‘nis interprets itself to mean that every 
n: such a customer wishes his goods to 
“mpany him in his machine or under 
m, he will have to establish his iden- 
- and to wait while his credit is being 
tained. 
1s surprising how many persons of ap- 
int intelligence seem to resent an effort 
)ssure identification. And yet if mer- 
\idise were delivered to someone else 
sonestly using their accounts, how 
tkly they would repudiate the bills! 
Do I look dishonest?’”’ asked a well- 
‘sed, gray-haired gentleman. “Do I?” 
re you insinuating that I am using an 
unt not my own?’’ And there were 
* evident signs of displeasure from a 
@an whom I had seen show apoplectic 
“ptoms at a club meeting over the twist- 
\of a parliamentary law. 
Identification?” drawled another, this 
2 a college youth accompanied by two 
: ds. “Can’t say that I have any. 
An’t thought of being killed this after- 
‘n, you know, so the body will not have 
»e removed to the residence.” 
,oud laughter by the friends. 
Ate you addressing me, my good 
1?” boomed an important-looking six- 
er. “Me! I am Robert Henry George 
berding!” And he paused to watch his 
d man collapse. 
y there was no breakdown; there 
er is one. 
evertheless, before the goods do change 
, the customer has to prove himself. 
process is really quite simple—initials 
watch or ring, a motor license, a rail- 
d ticket. The conscientious objectors 
dsave themselves time and annoyance 
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by simply, if not graciously, producing the 
evidence. 

The matter of identification more or less 
amicably settled, there remains the credit 
question. The woman who claims that she 
is Alice Green, of Misty Hollow, may have 
proved her point readily enough. But it 
does not follow as the night the day that 
she has any account at all, or if she does 
have one, that it is equal to the strain to 
which she is about to subject it. 

Depending on the routine of the house, 
that information will be gathered from the 
credit department, section of accounts, by 
the cashier, sales person or aisle man. It is 
generally the aisle man who is held finally 
responsible, and any question would be 
referred to him. 

In this connection, the sales person is 
often able to throw a monkey wrench into 
the works. The sales person, anxious to get 
to a second customer, comes up with Mrs. 
White in tow. 

“T know Mrs. White,” she says blithely 
to the aisle man. “‘It is all right to deliver 
this thirty-dollar hat to her.’ 

All right with whom? With Mrs. White, 
assuredly. But what about the house? 

“Certainly. Just in a moment’’—trying 
to throw the saleswoman a black look and 


to give Mrs. White a pleasant smile in the | 


same facial grimace. 

“What do you mean, in a moment?” 
This from Mrs. White. “Do I have to 
wait? What for? Can’t you trust your 
clerks?” 

Unfortunately, it is not a matter of trust- 
ing clerks. Regardless of the degree of ac- 
quaintanceship that may exist between 
sales person and customer, the extension or 
withdrawal of credit lies solely in the hands 
of the credit office. 


Accounts Wrongly Used 
Of course when Mrs. White presently 


departs wearing her new hat, the aisle man | 
can, and doubtless will, call the sales person | 
aside and give a terse explanation of proper | 
And the sales person will re- | 


procedure. 
member—until next time. 


Some customers are restive under the | 


slightest questioning. 

“Oh, bother!’”’ I heard a man say. ‘I 
have no time for a cross-examination. Just 
send these golf shoes home.”’ 

A woman after waiting a minute or two 
remarked, ‘‘I did not care much for that 
centerpiece anyway,” 
without waiting for her parcel. 


When a customer disappears in the | 


course of the interrogating, it is pretty safe 
to assume that he has no account. 

Fortunately, the complications of iden- 
tification and credit do not enter the nor- 
mal send transactions. If the merchandise 
is going to be sent to the same individual to 
whom it is charged it is not of any great 
importance to find out who did the pur- 
chasing. 

After the customer’s departure the credit 
can be established in one of several ways. 
The cashier may slip the sales slip in a 
mechanical device attached to an accounts- 
only telephone, give the information over 
the phone, and presently find the slip 
stamped O. K. Or the slip may be sent in a 
tube to the credit center, there to be au- 
thorized and returned. Or the package 
may be wrapped and sent to the shipping 
department. There it will be automatically 
conveyed to the accounts branch in the de- 
livery and passed upon before it leaves the 
building. 

Cases do occur occasionally in which ac- 
counts are wrongly used, even in transac- 
tions of the simple kind we are discussing. 

A modishly gowned, attractive-looking 
young woman stopped one morning at the 
fur department. After considerable dis- 
cussion in well-bred English, she made 
judicious selection of a thousand-dollar fur 
coat. She explained that she was going ona 
motor trip at 4:30 the same afternoon and 
therefore would be obliged to have the coat 
at four. She gave a name and address for 
the charge, said ‘‘Send it to me at my 
home,” and took her leave. 

At four o’clock a special messenger 
reached the house just as the young woman 
was going up the steps with her latchkey in 
her hand. 

“Good. You have my coat,’ she ap- 
proved as she signed for the package and 
tipped the boy. 

It is still good for her, as far as I know; 
for she disappeared without a ripple. 

The first suggestion of foul play came 
early the following month when the cus- 
tomer received his bill. He questioned the 


and walked out | 
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Rare | 


‘dhe Hotel 
of the 
Presidents” 


MILLARD FILLMORE 
President 
1850 — 1853 


With the death of President 
Taylor, sixteen months after 
his inauguration, Millard 
Fillmore, his successor, estab- 
lished a temporary White 
House at the old Willard, 
there transacting the business 
of the nation until the Exec- 
utive Mansion was ready for 


his occupancy. 


JN the past, the old Willard was often re- | 
ferred to as “the first stop on the way to 

the White House.” 

Today, The New Willard, with its inheritance : 

of yesteryear hospitality, is the first stop of all | 

who would enjoy to the fullest extent Wash- 

ington’s storehouse of interesting places. 


NEW WILLARD) 


Pennsylvania Ave., 14th and F Streets 
WASHINGTON | 
Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 


sey 


Those who appreciate the ideal location of The New Willard—‘‘right in the midst of 
things”— will find as conveniently located the other hotels of the 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION . 


- TheWALDORE-ASTORIA The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
| NEW YORK ’ PHILADELPHIA. 
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Seven Railroads 
and the Seven Seas | 


The difference between the manufacturer whose wares reach 
the ends of the earth, and the one who serves only a limited 
territory, is often merely a difference of favorable or unfa- 
vorable plant or warehouse location. 


Many nationally known manufacturers are today distribut- 
ing their goods from Port Newark to all the quarters of the 
globe. Seven great trunk line railroads and the ships of the 
seven seas bring the world to their shipping platforms. High- 
ways radiating in every direction permit them to make easy, 
quick motor truck shipments to a territory comprising one 
of the richest markets of the nation. 


Nowhere else in the United States is there an industrial 
center from which you could reach so vast a market as 
quickly and as economically as from Port Newark. Moreover, 
Port Newark presents every requisite for economical manu- 
facturing operation. Land values are attractive and tax rates 

- low. Sites are scientifically developed for industrial purposes. 
The climate is favorable for uninterrupted all-year-round 
operation. The labor market numbers approximately eight 
million people. If you are a progressive manufacturer, Port 
Newark warrants your serious consideration. 


All the information you would need in consider- 
ing Port Newark’s possibilities for your business is 
contained in the comprehensive free book “Port 
Newark.” Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


Department of Public Improvements, Newark, N. J. 


PORT NEWAR 


Port Newark is part of New 
York Harbor. It is onlynine 
miles from the heart of 
New York City and less 
than ten minutes’ drive 
from the business _sec- 
tion of the city of New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


Well-paved motor highways 
connect Port Newark with 
all of the important cities 
of the East. Most of the 
cities on this map are 
within overnight motor 
trucking distances of 
Port Newark. 


ui 2 dle 
J THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements, 
Newark, New Jersey 


K 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of 
your book setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 
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fur coat immediately, as no member of his 
family had bought one recently. And 
gradually the whole story came out. The 
pretty impostor had laid her plans carefully 
so that she would know just when to come 
to the house with the latchkey blind, and 
she had made a point of selecting a name 
that spelled prosperity. ‘ 

A less dramatic case involved a light- 
fingered maid. She was charging and having 
articles sent to her mistress and receiv- 
ing them at the door herself. She put them 
all away. Her scheme, as she afterwards 
confessed, was to take quiet leave at the 
end of the month before the bill came. 
But her greed outbalanced her better judg- 
ment. 

She tried on and bought a gay silk frock 
and gave the usual name and address. 

A near-by sales person said to the one 
who had completed the sale, ‘‘I know that 
Mrs. Johnson. She is an old customer of 
mine.” 

“Wasn’t that Mrs. Johnson?”’ was the 
question. 

“T should say not. 
elderly woman.” 

They decided to see what the aisle man 
thought, and reported the circumstance 
to him. 

He telephoned Mrs. Johnson personally 
and asked her if she needed the dress that 
day; the sales person had not been quite 
sure. 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Mrs. Johnson. ‘I did not buy any dress 
today. Why should I? I don’t need any.” 

When he told her all the answers, an 
investigation was under way which even- 
tually returned all the mischarged pur- 
chases to the house. 

Such cases are rare, exceptions. 

However, if the merchandise is being 
sent to an address different from the 
charge, the purchaser is detained for identi- 
fication. If he is buying on his own account 
he is within his rights to send to whom he 
pleases. If he is buying on someone else’s 
charge, that person will be consulted before 
any goods reach the shipping department. 

I mentioned early in the article the 
establishment of credit rating. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: What happens when 
the upper limit has been reached? Answer: 
Nothing, as far as the customer is con- 
cerned. He just does not receive his goods. 

It works in this way: Customers who 
have attained their credit limit are entitled 
to no further charging for the current 
month. Lists of them are compiled daily 
and furnished to all who handle accounts. 
If they try to purchase they will have an 
experience like Mrs. Rawton’s. 


Mrs. Johnson is an 


The Stop Signal Released 


She had had a brisk month and had un- 
questionably charged her full quota when 
she spied one day a bargain of a blouse 
which she felt must be her own. She offered 
to carry it to save the trouble of sending. 

In a moment she was called to the tele- 
phone. 

“Reed, of the credit office, speaking.” 

And what Reed and the customer finally 
agreed was that the customer should pay 
for the blouse before she took it. She did. 
If she had sent the purchase the result 


would have been the same. It would have 


been stopped in the shipping department 
and held until she called and paid for it, or 
had it sent C. O. D. 

The same routine would be followed with 
a customer who did not pay his bill for two 
or three months. Customers often realize 
this and volunteer gratuitous information. 

“T want a pair of brown suede oxfords, 
5 AA,” said Mrs. Grey. ‘It is all right. 
I have just paid my bill.” 

The question had not been raised, but she 
was evidently telling the truth, for the ac- 
count, which had held a stop signal, was 
released. 
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But though most of the interest 
about opened and active accounts, t] 
a certain amount of consideratio 
given to closed and closing accoun 

If a customer fails to make any 
charge for two or three months he 
ceive a tactful letter, hoping that h 
pleased with the service of the est; 
ment and assuming that he has been 
At the end of six months, and again: 
end of a year, gentle follow-up lette 
be written. If the silence rema 
broken the account is shifted from T 
rarily Inactive to Inactive and is reg 
as closed. ; i 

Oftentimes. the letters are 
however, giving details of foreign 
notice of a decease, or a frank 
the firm. In fact, occasional cus 
not require letters to release tl 
quence, but come in person to 
account. a 

A woman of the overstuffed varie 
pulted herself into a chair at a desk 
credit office and ordered her accou: 
at once. When the credit man had 
her to partial coherence she gaye 
son. She had been insulted, g 
sulted. Further, she explained: 

“‘T asked for a little dress, a sim 
muslin. And the girl said, ‘Have yo 
the stylish stouts at the end of the 
Just like that, with no proyocati 
personal or offensive remarks at 
provocation!” 2 


Spilling the Beans a 


Tactful handling saved that 
But it was not equal to the occasion 
hat case. A woman had purchased a 
dollar hat and told the salesman 1 
wanted it to appear on the bill as a fi 
dollar hat. He accepted the twen' 
dollars cash payment and felt that h 
handled the transaction. ‘The fly j 
ointment appeared when the stat 
came as follows: f 


$40.00 Cash. .... 


The husband, who was evidently 
the type that a little child could le 
manded to know the price of the hat. 

The wife answered, ‘‘ Fifteen doll; 

He drew the bill on her like an unshe 
rapier and then —— ye 

The customer came in to close 
count, and she added the time too: ©! 
ever and ever.” ae 

On rare occasions a house ma, 
trarily strike a customer off the boo! 

There was a man whom we might g 
call Wandon who was a general n 
His bill was never right. He want 
ances, adjustments, restatements. 
quests were generally made in perso 
included harsh and disagreeable lan 
Finally, after several years’ endura! 
was told that the establishment d 
want his trade at any time, under any ¢ 
cumstance. 

“‘T will come in this store and buy 
ever I want,” he threatened. 

“You will not,’”’ came the answer. 
out and stay out.” ‘a 

“You'll see!”’ 

From that time Mr. Wandon ap; 
at regular intervals, bought merc 
and paid cash for everything. His 
indicated that he felt he was steal 
and proud of the achievement. 

The credit office cared not at all, 
as he was out of the way. His mon 
the same purchasing possibilities as 
backs generally. As he is no longer a ¢ 
customer he is no longer a bother. _ 

Most of us, however, would not 
be in his place. We regard an acco 
the category of telephones, elect 
motors—a modern convenience, al 
necessity. Continued practice has 
enabled us to compact the expressio 
single breath: ‘‘Charge it, please.” y 


" 
| 
| 


-matron with a baby, followed by a 
tial maid. She is charming, for, like 
igénue in a theatrical play, she must 
ittention by making people like her 
ant to serve and please her. But she 
inal and the maid is another; even 
\by is a teething crook. 
ming to the most alert clerk on duty, 
ks for something least likely to be 
» in a jewelry store—a rattle for the 
He has been such a good baby! She 
; ecided to buy him the best rattle 
siable. The perplexed clerk tries to 
Bier whether there are any baby rat- 
the store, and where they were put, 
he charming young mother simply will 
- t him say, “ Yes, we have no rattles,” 
ihe has ransacked the most unlikely 


Asieht minutes to one a totally differ- 
- aaracter enters the store. He is a 
die-aged gentleman who wants to pur- 
4ssomething very inexpensive, and is so 
ughted that another salesman whom 
ito cover catches the infection and is 
yintensely peering at the merchandise 
).\ perfectly respectable customer, with 
visilver-gray whiskers parted in the 
de—who would suspect him? 

Ayther minute, and a rough-looking 
A who might be a truck driver enters 
ever the third and last employe in the 
»—the inexperienced young apprentice. 
“nybody by the name of Simpkins 
7 he demands loudly, and insists upon 
Sing where Simpkins is. “‘ Anybody of 
vaame ever work in this store, young 
o Would he be upstairs, now?”’ 

Y: another minute, and a fine closed car 
43 up outside the store and a well- 
2d gentleman, evidently a millionaire, 
‘la pair of crutches beside him on the 
tbeckons to the door man and begins 
he inquiries of him, detaining and 
eng him away from the front door. His 
‘che says, left the car half an hour ago 
dsome shopping, and he has lost track 
Ir. This jewelry store was one of the 
3 she intended to visit. Has the door 
useen a lady answering such-and-such a 
siiption? 


The Art of Pennyweighting 


[ these three or four minutes another 
cter has entered the store, but invis- 
He is the heel man, undersized, in- 
icuous in appearance and dress, abso- 
unnoticed. His part in the drama is 
iter the place while attention is dis- 
wed, get to a certain cabinet, quietly 
tealthily break into it or manipulate 
sing lock, take jewels that have been 
ved as of greatest value, as many trays 
} ean empty into a cloth carrier about 
jody, and get out again. Literally, he is 
for two or three minutes, yet is not 
One of the clerks may notice an insig- 
int stranger standing around a moment 
2 waited on, but his own attention is 
acted by the watchful crook covering 
and the next moment the stranger has 
shed into thin air. He has “ducked for 
aber” in the vernacular, gone to 
‘1 the sneak.” 
né robbery may be committed without 
very. In pennyweighting jobs, where 
yhless duplicates of valuable jewels are 
tituted, the loss may not be discovered 
‘everal days, and then it is often diffi- 
to convince the merchant that the 
i was done by outside criminals. 
was engaged upon one pennyweighting 
=some years ago in which jewels to the 
le of many thousands of dollars were 
n by substitution, repeated thefts over 
ral weeks, the criminals coming again 
lagain. The proprietor of the establish- 
‘t would not believe that it was the 
i of outside criminals, but suspected 
| it was an inside job by his employes, 
had them shadowed, their handwriting 
ied by an expert, and investigated in 
Tr ways. We caught the crooks in their 
<. They were all professionals—mostly 
Western cities, little known in the 


ould the robbery be committed with- 
ttracting attention, the drama quickly 
€s to a natural and happy ending. The 
driver departs to look next door for 
kins, the nearsighted gentleman de- 
he have to come in again, the 
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THE STAGE MANAGEMENT 
OF CRIME 


(Continued from Page 15) 


charming young mother finds no rattle 
good enough for the baby, the crippled gen- 
tleman in the automobile is finally con- 
vinced that the door man is not concealing 
his wife. 

Should the heel man be discovered, how- 
ever, each actor in the drama helps his 
get-away by new devices for distracting at- 
tention. The nearsighted customer joins in 
the cry of ‘‘Stop thief!” set up by the jewel- 
er’s clerks, the charming mother faints, the 
baby cries, the truck driver says loudly, 
“Say, why, I could ’a’ stopped that guy if 
I’d’a’ seen him a minute sooner!”’ 

Outside on the street there are two or 
three more actors to help with the get- 
away. One distracts attention from the heel 
man and his real réle by insisting that he 
saw a fellow run down another street. An- 
other assures a pursuer, “It’s all right, the 
cop on the next corner got him!”’ Still an- 
other is anxious to help capture the thief, 
and stops a pursuer to find out what he 
looked like. Along the real route taken for 
the get-away there will be one or two direc- 
tion changers to divert possible pursuers in 
harmless directions. 

By one o’clock the drama is over and the 
actors have disappeared in ways that 
arouse no suspicion. The truck driver is 
pursuing the thief down the street. The 
nearsighted customer is so shocked that he 
walks out forgetting he was about to make 
a purchase. The maid soothes the baby, 
and the charming young matron regains 
consciousness, exclaims, ‘‘Well, can you 
beat it?”’ and departs. 

Ring down the curtain; the play has 
been a splendid success, but its run is over. 


The Burlington Arcade Job 


While the director casts, rehearses and 
produces such a play, the actual stage man- 
agement is handed over to the heel man 
the moment action begins. This for the 
reason that it is he who takes the greatest 
chances, commits the most serious crimes, 
and if caught and convicted gets the long- 
est sentence. His liberty may turn upon 
clever or careless acting by one member of 
the cast, so his interest in securing a perfect 
performance is easily understood. 

Such a performance is sometimes staged 
in pennyweighting; but as only a single 
article can be taken by substitution, and 
the proceeds have to be split too many dif- 
ferent ways, the drama is not so elaborate— 
box-office receipts will not pay for the per- 
formance. The finder in this kind of thiey- 
ery enters the store as a customer, examines 
a valuable piece of jewelry closely and de- 
parts without purchasing. During his scru- 
tiny he has made a careful mental picture 
of the article, so it can be reproduced in 
base metal and imitation jewels, and has 
given especial study to the price tag. This 
is only a tiny slip of cardboard, apparently 
insignificant; but it differs in each jewelry 
store in size, shape and color, and is often 
different in the same store for various kinds 
of jewelry. 

This tag must be duplicated so exactly 
that when the substitute article is put back 
in the tray by the jeweler he will not notice 
the difference. 

Some years ago a notorious American 
woman pennyweighter, undertaking a job 
in the Burlington Arcade, London, was 
caught because the tag on the substitute 
article was salmon-colored, while that on 
the real thing was yellow. A trifling mis- 
take made by her finder, but it landed her 
in prison. I should have explained that two 
different parties, or mobs, usually work in 
pennyweighting, one making the first visit 
to note the design and price tags and the 
other making the actual substitution later 
when the first visitor has been forgotten. 

These thieves cleverly use showmanship 
in disposing of their loot—nowadays almost 
entirely valuable jewels. By dramatizing 
the sale in various ways they are not only 
able to avoid paying the heavy percentage 
demanded by a fence, or receiver of stolen 
property, but will often actually get more 
money for a stolen article than was asked 
by the jewelry establishment that lost it. 

For example: Scene, a beauty parlor. 
Enter madame, maybe Mrs. Bootlegger, to 
have her hair permanently waved. Madame 
is no longer young, but the fact that she 
spends fifty or one hundred dollars on 
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beauty shows that she has money—is get- 
ting it easy somewhere. She wears jewels, 
indicating that she is fond of them. The 
daylight jewel-wearing habit has greatly 
increased since Mr. Volstead’s amendment 
was annexed to our Constitution. Not only 
is she fond of them but everywhere she 
goes—the beauty parlor, the mah-jongg 
parties, the theater, the cabaret—it be- 
hooves her to wear larger and more expen- 
sive jewels than her less fortunate sisters. 
The permanent waver—in most cases a 
man—smooth, oily, genteel, ingratiating, 
flattering, having gained madame’s confi- 
dence, mentions a bargain he knows about. 
One of his customers is short of cash, will 
sell a valuable ring or lavalliére at a sacri- 
fice. 

But—pst! There may be dropped a 
hint that the transaction is a little shady, 
the article stolen, for many otherwise hon- 
est citizens would much rather purchase 
jewelry from the underworld, paying more 
than is asked in the shop, for the thrill of 
the thing. It is the same tang of adventure 
that makes otherwise law-abiding women 
enjoy smuggling a few articles past the cus- 
toms officers. 

Again, a glimpse of the underworld may 
stimulate buying interest and close a sale. 

“Next time you come to New York,” 
says a man about town to his friend in an 
inland bank or store, ‘‘I’d like to show you 
some interesting haunts off the beaten 
track.’’ He explains that, having acciden- 
tally made the acquaintance of a crook who 
is a sort of king in the underworld, he often 
goes about on the inside, seeing how things 
are worked. 

Next time the inland banker or mer- 
chant visits New York he is taken on what 
might be called a rubberneck bus tour of 
criminal haunts, and sees crime committed 
purely for his own entertainment— inside 
stuff, never dreamed of by regular New 
Yorkers. Thieves deftly relieve each other 
of valuables right before his eyes. In the 
course of the evening everybody is robbed— 
and nobody robbed. Like the dens of 
Chinatown, all staged for the sight-seer, 
the stranger seeing New York’s wickedness 
views it largely through his own imagina- 
tion, which makes Leong and Hip Sing 
highbinders and tong slayers of peaceful 
Chinese restaurant keepers and waiters. 
After seeing with his own eyes how the 
article of jewelry offered him is obtained, he 
is pretty certain to purchase, if not in the 
belief that he is getting a bargain, then just 
for the adventure of it. 


A Biting Retort 


The romance of Chinatown has departed. 
The police put the skids under it. Practi- 
cally every opium den shown to strangers 
was faked up. American beauties from 
Mott, Doyers and Pell streets and from 
Chatham Square made a regular business 
of being depraved, confirmed opium smok- 
ers for about two dollars a deprave. They 
were just planted in the hop joints until the 
uninitiated saw them actually lead their 
terrible lives with Chinks. I remember a lot 
of society ladies visiting Chinatown with 
Prince Louis of Battenberg some years ago. 
I was their guide and escort. 

One of the society women, studying the 
supposed Irish-American wife of a China- 
man through her lorgnette, observed, ‘‘ How 
ate you live with this half-civilized Celes- 
tial?” 

The girl answered, ‘‘ How can you be the 
wife of that old geezer that’s with you? 
Beat it back uptown where you come from, 
you rummies!’’ The “geezer” was just an 
ordinary millionaire! 

The inclination in certain quarters to pur- 
chase jewels and furs irregularly is aston- 
ishing. People who have and are making 
unheard-of wealth — easy - come - easy - go 
money—themselves in many cases viola- 
tors of the law, are the biggest customers of 
thieves. All thieves like to buy from one 
another, and there are quite a few people, 
not thieves, but within-the-law citizens, 
who are always looking for bargains in the 
underworld. 

The staging of a wire-tapping and gold- 
brick drama is much more elaborate, a 
piece of criminal theatricalism often ap- 
proaching a Drury Lane melodrama in its 
wealth of characters and scenes. For it is 
a show that must convince a carefully 
chosen audience of one person—the victim. 
Doubtless you have wondered, when read- 
ing newspaper accounts of experienced busi- 
ness men losing thousands of dollars in 
wire-tapping swindles, how such frauds, old 
as the Laurentian Hills and described again 
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and again in the public press, still maket}, 
successful appeal to human credulity, | 
“Oh, well, there’s a sucker born ey 
minute!’’ you say to yourself, and 
the comic strips. } 
It is commonly believed that such sy, 
dles are worked on jays of the Reuben @| 
hayseed type, innocent of city ways, ] 
the simple devices of the city bunko ste, 
with the wondering visitor from the coun) 
are no longer effective on a scale big eng, 
to make them profitable—except the A 
coin matching. Bunko steering prope 
now done chiefly among newly arri 
migrants. They continue buying an 
in the Brooklyn Bridge or Grand 
Station, but the present-day wi 
needs a wholly different type of 
victim. a 
The ideal victim is one not green, 
he must have enough business 
have acquired sufficient money 
profitable to take him. His ke 
money and shrewdness in bargain 
necessary traits in trimming him. 
crooks look for the victim who wan 
fifty to one for his money and is 
be crooked himself for big game. 
Finding the victim is the bigg 
the job. In New York and mo 
large cities there are dealers in s) 
who, in various ways, get knowledg 
of-town people classable as soft 
They deal, not in the ordinary list, : 
ing thousands of names, used by 
quick promoters, but a sort of suck 
luxe, comprising maybe but a few cho 
persons about which a great deal 
mation has been gathered and is sti 
gathered. +. a 
“Anybody ripe?” asks a swindler, | 


{ 
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Silk Hat Harry Begins Operatio: 
“Why, there’s So-and-So,” replies | 


sucker-list specialist, describing some hi} 
ness man in an upstate city. He is one 
the directors in the local bank, a walt 
merchant. Always lived in that 
town. Never had any fun or d 
Very close with his money—keen | 
ing a big profit with a small iny 
Ripe because the atmosphere of New Y, 
will intoxicate him, excite his greed, d) 
his business caution. | 

“All right, what do you want for Soa 
So?” asks the swindler. oH | 

“You can have him for twenty bt 
agrees the dealer in suckers, who will 
realize that he lamentably undere 
the value of this prospective victim. 

Or the swindler may go afield lookir 
a victim. Silk-Hat Harry turns up it 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, registers at 
best hotel as Franklin E. Turnbull, of 


rae. 


York, strolls down the street and ins¢ 
advertisement in the principal newspa! 
announcing that he is in Scranton seek } 
anthracite coal lands for a British syt} 


cate. ; fi | 
Probably dozens of interested ne; 
paper readers write or come to see h| 
Some have lands that are good, oth 
worthless; but Mr. Turnbull is really se 
ing something else—an owner of coal la} 
who is well-to-do in available cash, and: 
of an overreaching temperament wher) 
comes to making money. 
You must not imagine Silk-Hat Ha 
as a crook in appearance or manner. 
the contrary, he is a likable fellow, fully 
to the part of agent for a big British §, 
dicate, well supplied with credentials— } 
engraved cards and stationery, recel 
business correspondence from London é 
is a gentleman, a seasoned man of affa 
and he lives on the scale of a gentlem 
For the staging of a criminal drama |} 
this, in which he is playing Prologue,' 
readily financed in New York to the ext’ 
of five or ten thousand dollars if the ert: 
nal producer has a reputation for putting | 
successful shows. 
Several weeks may pass before Silk-F: 
Harry finds a suitable victim. Vari 
owners of coal lands have been inve’ 
gated and found wanting—generally + eal 
money. Finally, the right person is loca’ 
in, say, Elmer Ellsworth Higginbottom 
general storekeeper in a near-by town, W 
a satisfactory commercial rating, m¢ 
gages on surrounding farms and seve 
hundred acres of coal land. Heisa mer! 
of certain fraternal orders, a rina 


with children, of such-and-such lineage, 
so forth—points about which it 18 
portant to get information for transmiss) 
to New York. Should it suddenly deve 
that Elmer is Scotch, for example, 
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ul be quickly dropped for reasons con- 
seid with the well-known canniness of 
airace. - >: 
§<-Hat Harry impresses Mr. Higgin- 
ot'm with the wealth of the British 
» cate and the gullibility of British pro- 
oirs, who know little of American busi- 
smethods. Elmer has already set upon 
sind a price an acre twice as much as 
igeally worth. Silk-Hat Harry suggests 
sa he hold out for a high price and ex- 
s that he will expect a commission for 


eljag him get it. 
Pies to be a characteristic of the 
y man that he has an unshakable be- 
ef his own judgment. Thinking he is 
enough to handle this deal himself, 
‘pr takes no one into his confidence, not 
vean attorney. Silk-Hat Harry cleverly 
sfies him with a sense of his own impor- 
n: and stresses the idea that the fewer 
eole he tells about this deal the better. 
‘Sddenly Elmer’s eagerness is brought 
» fine edge with the news that Lord 
‘wibank, representing the British syndi- 
at} has just arrived in New York, and 
sa be persuaded to investigate this prop- 
‘himself. Silk-Hat Harry calls up his 
whip’s secretary on long-distance and 
scully asks if his lordship can grant an 
v‘tiview to Elmer and himself. The sec- 
tiy has to consult the engagement book 
ef'e answering. He replies that several 
th: field agents have made appointments 
it his lordship, but that it will be possible 
) ant an interview that day next week. 
iiHat Harry puts his hand over the re- 
4j,r and whispers these various pieces of 
tligence to Elmer, who scents competi- 
o in the sale of his land and naturally 
ecmes the more eager to get the deal 
iz. Thus there is a week to put on the 
"Gg The cast includes his lordship, with 
yrdrobe, accent and manner that fit the 
ai absolutely. 
mong my theatrical friends I know no 
er actor than Paper-Collar Joe, a no- 
jus pool-room swindler, now dead, who 
mvears passed in New York’s night life 
5 well-to-do Englishman of noble family, 
ugh he was actually identified with most 
‘he notorious swindles of that day. 
hre never was anybody like Paper-Collar 
x either as a personality, an actor or a 
ee director of criminal drama. I recall 
ishagrin and indignation when, in certain 
rimstances, he was identified mistakenly 
sie doortender of a gambling palace. 
Me, the doortender in a roulette joint?” 
eaid dejectedly, as deeply wounded as 
1igh, a real British nobleman, somebody 
a mistaken him for a commissionaire. 
is lordship will need a secretary and a 
at—principals. He is to be interviewed 
(lis apartment in an élite but quiet up- 
yn hotel, so there must be some other 
u3rs—supers. The second act of this 
rna will be set in a pool room, and there 
it be bookmakers, bettors and minor 
iacters, played by supers, the pool-room 
uier, and the villain who brings it to a 
lax and a close. This is the pool-room 
rietor, a chief actor, like the cashier. 


laying Up to Lord Culmbank 


His lordship has been unexpectedly de- 
ued,” explains Jarvis, the agitated sec- 
ry, hurrying down to meet Elmer and 
‘ry in the hotel lobby when they are 
‘ounced. He wears a monocle and is very 
lish. ‘‘His lordship deeply regrets the 
ay and asks your pardon, and if you can 
‘patient with him for not more than 
_ minutes he will see you with pleas- 


Vhen they reach his apartment, Lord 
‘mbank is everything an English noble- 
in Ought to be—for a brief appearance. 
| does many characteristic things during 
wenty-minute interview that is all very 
ular and natural, and works to make 
ner feel certain of selling his coal lands 
twice their value, coming into consider- 
e cold British cash, and therefore care- 
3 about money for the time being—that 
careless for him. Harry shows him how 
bow to his lordship. Jarvis and Jenkins, 
‘valet, salaam respectfully, so does Silk- 
t Harry, and Elmer does it, too, in a 
msy way. The effect is to create respect 
the character who is going to talk about 
coal lands. After acting a perfect little 
ylet, his lordship asks Jarvis if all ar- 
igements have been made for dinner 
it evening, announces that he will lie 
wn for half an hour, instructs Jenkins to 
ve his “bawth” ready. He dismisses 
mer, assuring him that everything seems 
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to be satisfactory, and that he will turn 
the matter over to his solicitor for final 
adjustment. But he asks Harry to stop 
behind for a moment. 

Remember that, besides the prospect of 
coming into considerable wealth in a few 
days, Elmer Ellsworth Higginbottom has 
never been anywhere in particular, never 
had much excitement or fun, and certainly 
has never been in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of New York under such auspices. 
Most visitors to the city drop caution, let 
dull care go hang itself and set out to live 
like people who have inhaled the rejuvenat- 
ing gas of Mr. Wells’ wandering comet. 
Mr. Higginbottom is given whiff after 
whiff of the concentrated stuff. 

Something happened down in the hotel 
lobby while they were waiting to see Lord 
Culmbank—apparently a trivial incident, 
but really the main thread of the drama, 
the portent of coming loss for Elmer. 

This was a chance meeting between Silk- 
Hat Harry and a respectable fatherly 
gentleman in his early sixties—Judge Glory, 
impersonated by Silverfox Gray. Fatherly, 
but not grandfatherly, a likable fellow, well 
informed about people and affairs. With- 
out paying particular attention to Elmer, 
Silk-Hat Harry inoculates him with the 
idea that he has been taking his own years 
too seriously and missing alot offun. Judge 
Glory knows a good many names in Fl- 
mer’s section of the country, all carefully 
learned from Harry. He also approves 
Elmer’s coal deal, saying that the English 
are grabbing our resources and that it is 
only fair to get as high a price as possible. 


Elmer and the Judge 


Elmer meets the judge when he comes 
downstairs again and, as they chat, the 
latter’s attention is attracted by a young 
man who enters the lobby. 

“Now, I pride myself on my memory,” 
the judge says, ‘‘and I swear that young 
fellow over there is the son of my old friend 
Henry Rutherford, in Nyack.” 

The young man comes nearer and the 
judge finds that he is Henry Rutherford’s 
son, to his great delight, asks him what he is 
doing in New York, and young Rutherford 
replied that he is getting on in business 
wonderfully. 

“What kind of business are you in, 
Johnny?” 

“Why, judge, I couldn’t tell you—for 
you'd tell my father,” says the youngster 
hesitatingly. 

Gradually it develops that Johnny acts 
as messenger for certain men who have ad- 
vance information on horse races and who 
make large sums daily by betting at a cer- 
tain pool room. Johnny also bets a little 
himself. The judge is horrified and advises 
Johnny to get out of that business imme- 
diately. But the boy insists that there is 
nothing wrong in it; bookmakers are all 
crooked anyway. Beating them is no 
crime. Elmer gets interested and suggests 
that they test the boy’s story by betting a 
small amount. Silk-Hat Harry comes back. 
He agrees with the judge that Johnny 
shouldn’t be in such a business, but agrees 
with Johnny that getting the better of 
pool-room gamblers is fair enough. Lord 
Culmbank denounces the game when they 
tell him about it next day, but has to admit 
that the same thing is done in England, 
and, in fact, wherever horse racing and 
gambling go on. 

Well, to condense the action of this 
drama, Elmer and Harry eventually visit 
the pool room, a fake establishment filled 
with alleged players. They hear bets en- 
tered for the Goulds, the Astors, Vander- 
bilts, Belmonts, and for several days win 
moderate wagers at conservative odds. In- 
cidentally, they win without putting up 
much money, being taken for responsible 
sportsmen whose word is good, betting as 
charge customers of the pool room. Natu- 
rally, the ease of making a wager without 
putting up any money, and being paid their 
winnings in cash, has a further disintegrat- 
ing effect upon Elmer’s caution. 

Then comes a day when there is a fifteen- 
to-one shot, Johnny brings advance in- 
formation that Zenobia has won, and Elmer 
and Harry, acting on a prearranged plan, 
bet a thousand dollars each. You can pic- 
ture the excitement of Higginbottom when 
the cashier starts to pay them each fifteen 
thousand dollars—in real money! 

It is here that the villain of the piece 
steps in—the pool-room proprietor, who is 
a truly hard guy. 

“What is this transaction?’’ he demands 
of the cashier. “‘Did these gentlemen put 
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up their own money in betting? How do 
we know they have that much money? 
Don’t pay the bet until they show an 
amount equal to the wager.” : 

The cashier half takes the bettors’ side, 
says the men are respectable, that he has 
known Silk-Hat Harry for years, that they 
have plenty of money. But the proprietor 
is now angrier than ever and calls his cashier 
an easy mark. — 

“The next thing I know you'll be giving 
away our whole bank roll to business bums 
like these. Do what I order you to do. If 
you don’t, quit the window and I'll put 
Sonny Marks in your place.” 

The cashier is livid at these insults by 
the boss. Johnny takes a hand, whispering 
to Harry and Higginbottom to go and get 
a good bank roll and be ready for a big win- 
ning on a sure thing in a day or two. 
They’ll show up this burly, loud-mouthed, 
blackleg pool-room keeper when they clean 
up on the old first-past-the-post info, when 
they get the name of the actual winner 
minutes before the pool-room keeper gets it. 

“He'll get a good trimming,” Johnny 
says. ‘“Theskunk! And I brought you in 
here—to be treated like that!” 

Not only have they the big money they 
are going to win in prospect, but revenge— 
oh, sweet revenge! Harry gets his ten thou- 
sand dollars. Elmer goes back home and 
draws his out of the bank in cash. They 
both come back and bet on the sure thing 
on the day Johnny gives it to them. It loses. 
They cast out Elmer. He returns home a 
sadder but wiser coal-land owner. 

What do most people seek in the theater? 
Why, adventure, romance, something that 
takes them out of their own lives. 

The impresario of criminal drama knows 
this so well that the appeal to the universal 
love of adventure is seldom left out of his 
show. The bait is there for greed, and flat- 
tery for the sucker’s confidence in his own 
shrewdness; but, no matter how cautious, 
old and drab the victim may be, the ad- 
venture appeal is there too, and in the 
form of the ready-made adventure people 
find in the theater and movies. The only 
difference in the criminal drama is that the 
audience of one—himself—participates in 
the show and pays for the whole production. 


The Genial Animal Buyer 


There was Hey-Rube Skelly, now dead, 
a famous finder for the wire-tapping game 
in his day. 

“Well, sir, this is my last trip for a good 
many months,”’ he would announce to the 
prospective victim, a perfect stranger, met 
““aecidentally”’ on a train coming into New 
York. “I go right from New York to Indy 
to buy animals for the Ringling circus.”’ 

Can you put together in that many 
words a statement with more appeal to cu- 
riosity and the love of adventure? Going to 
Africa and India to get circus animals! 
Nobody too old, short of second childhood, 
to want to know more about that! 

The bluff, humorous circus man, whose 
every utterance takes the listener into a 
colorful world, who knows nothing of busi- 
ness or routine work, and says nothing 
about money—what more natural than his 
telling the chance acquaintance something 
about his daughter in New York, and her 
husband, the telegraph operator, who has 
charge of the race-track wires downtown in 
the Western Union, and makes a good deal 
of money besides his salary by placing bets 
after he knows the real winner, before word 
has reached the pool room? 

In New York he and the victim see a 
good deal of each other for several days, 
viewing the sights. Little is said about the 
telegrapher son-in-law, but the victim’s 
mind comes back to him again and again. 
Finally, Skelly is persuaded to take him 
downtown and introduce him to the son-in- 
law, who comes out of a roomful of clicking 
telegraph instruments, in shirt sleeves, with 
a green shade over his eyes, tells them he is 
not supposed to see visitors during working 
hours, nor have they any right to be in that 
part of the building. He is obstinate in his 
refusal to let the victim have word of a good 
winner. Why, if he did such a thing, and it 
became known, he’d lose his job! 

Drama again—staged in real life, and 
cleverly fitted into the characters, actions, 
desires and weaknesses of everyday people. 

There is the gold-brick drama, with the 
miner and Indian who have several bars of 
gold they cannot sell openly for certain 
reasons and are therefore willing to dispose 
of them at nominal value. A specimen bar 
is shown the victim and the three go to a 
local jeweler, who drills into a plug of AN 


July 


gold at a certain point on the bar, ¢ 
it genuine, but declines to give an 
as to value. However, a represen 
the United States Assay Office hap 
be stopping at one of the hotels, an 
a search he finds and gives them th 
er’s card. The assayer is one of the 
He tests the brick, weighs it and 
the victim to buy it as a great bargain, 
brick turns out to be gold-plated bra: 
crime is as old as the hills, and h 
described over and over again in th 
papers, but still finds victims. 
The greatest impersonations in th 
brick game are of the miner and the 
The miner must be an old fellow 
gray whiskers, grubstake blue ey 
ate, with ‘‘that thar’? Western 
dressed in black, with a blue sh 
double-side heavy watch chain + 
hunting-case watch hooked to it. “ 
likker, by cracky, and out for 
The Indian is so wild he can’t gs 
doors; stays in the woods; don’ 
white man nohow. The miner h 
to him from a distance. Can yo 
one of these oily genteel con me 
Broadway out doing a stunt like 
the fun they have after it is all ove 


The Exploits of Black Ba 


Every crime has to be stage d 
The recent double murder and fo 
thousand-dollar West End Bank 
was located by a finder and tippe 
the hold-up men and murderers. Th 
an amateur beginner in crime, was 
crossed, did not get a cent. The m 
double-crossed the middlemen and 
feur. 

How often have we read and h 
Black Bart? He was his own stag 
ger, director and troupe in his mai 
ups of stages in the Sierras of Ca 
from 1877 to 1888. He seldom 
passengers, was affable to the ladie 
usually departed with the treasure 
safe of the Wells-Fargo Express C. 
Gold shipments were his game. 
up twenty-three stages in his time. 
he located the place where he in 
do the stick-up, he would plant bi 
clump of bushes eight or ten sticl 
six feet tall and put black slouch ha 
sticks. These hats would just pee 
brush. Bart pretended they were his star 
by men. . 

“Stay where you are, boys,’ hi 
say to the black hats. ‘Don’t s 
make a move till I give you or 
keep your eyes on them until the 
of sight.” ae 

Every victim always thought t 
hats on the sticks were part of Bl 
gang. A linen cuff carelessly left b 
a camp by him resulted in his arrest 
San Francisco police, where he was kno 
as Charles E. Benton and Charles 
Bowles. He lived: in an unpretentic 
boarding house, posed as a mining a 
was never suspected as a hold-up man. | 
was originally from Decatur, Illinois, serv | 
three years as a soldier in the Union Arm! 
and was a teetotaler q 

“Chief, what is the real cure for erime | 
a good many people have asked me. — 

I can tell you in a dozen words: St 
the manufacture as well as the sale of fi 
arms. Just as the crimes of nation agali 
nation, like war, are made possible by ar 
ament, the tools of force, so the crimes 
individuals against property and agal 
others are facilitated .by firearms—pt’ 
sonal armament. 7, 

Go over the day’s criminal calendar ai) 
you will find that much wrongdoing wou 
be impossible without firearms. Stoppli| 
the sale and making it a criminal offense 
possess firearms unlawfully is not enough 
stop manufacture. i 

And in studying crime from this vie’ 
point of its stage management, I ha 
sometimes wondered how much wron 
doing would be impossible if acting at 
stage management could be prohibited. 
criminals by some form of law. Of cours 
the thing is impossible and the suggesti¢ 
perhaps fantastic. Yet every one of tl 
time-worn swindles depends upon staj 
effects, and many of the crimes agal 
property. Like the playwright, sto! 
teller and moving-picture director, 1 
criminal works by suggesting to his” 
“Let’s pretend,” and his success is ba 
upon the instinct of people everywher 
make-believe. e 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a q 
articles by Mr. Dougherty. The next will app e 
an early issue. 


: |: (Continued from Page 7) 


to Alinna 


mecitation with a meek-eyed Professor, 
_elsme Mr. Rusee-felt (hardly any one 
ga name correctly, except as Rosy). 
n go over to the gymnasium, where I 
eset-to with the gloves with “‘ General” 
eithe boxing master—for I am training 
.9 among the lightweights in the ap- 
seing match for the championship of 
yd. Then comes lunch, at which all 
ovs are assembled in an obstreperously 
ucondition; a state of mind which 
gon a free fight, to the detriment of 
m Jackson, who, with a Dutch cheese 
sne coffee cups, is put under the table; 
+] proceeding calls forth dire threats 
,4rs. Morgan. Afterwards studying 
yeitations took up the time till half 
tur; as I was then going home, sud- 
{ heard “Hi, Ted! Catch!” anda 
ll whizzed by me. Our two “babies,” 
} acon and Arthur Hooper, were play- 
bl behind one of the buildings. So I 
*« and watched them, until the ball 
tthrough a window and a proctor 
ti out to inquire—when we abruptly 
uted. That evening I took dinner with 
ad Mrs. Tudor, and had a very pleas- 
hnelike time. I like both of them very 
1 Ask Bamie why she never thanked 
{ the handkerchiefs. When I returned 
ued for an hour, and then, it being half 
-n, put on my slippers, which are as 
{table as they are pretty, drew the 
iz chair up to the fire, and spent the 
-alf hour in toasting my feet and read- 
mb. 
sally there is more study and less play 
vhis, but I generally manage to have 
enings free, except for perhaps an 
¢ work, and there is always something 
if we don’t go in to Boston there may 
hist club or coffee party going on. I 
; go often to the Theatre, as I don’t 
or it, and it might hurt my eyes. On 
ir evening I usually go to the dancing 
Yesterday (Saturday) I went in town 
fternoon to pay several party calls— 
them one on Miss Madeleine Mixter, 
foe nately was out. I dined with 
my friends, and in the evening went 
j to the Andrews, where there was 
a little party, and where I had a very 
1 time. 1 have lately met a very 
girl, Miss Elsie Burnett, whose 
sr owns the Deerfoot Farm. I think 
now him. I have been going out a 
‘leal lately, but in two or three weeks 
ll have a spell of examinations, so we 
‘ow have to begin to grind again. I 
ad two examinations since Christ- 
and I passed one fairly (over 50 per 
and one very well. I haveso much to 
at I am not at all homesick. I have 
very much astonished at this, and also 
good health. Excepting a little 
ia in November, I have not been sick 
During the Spring I expect to do a 
deal of collecting work with Harry 
t and Fred Gardiner, both of whom 
similar tastes to mine. By the way, 
2 time when birds come back is ap- 
hing, I wish you would send on my 
with all the cartridges you can find 
my various apparatus for cleaning, 
ig it, etc. Also send on a dozen glass 
vith their rubbers and stoppers (which 
rill find in my museum) and a German 
mary, if you have one. Our lessons 
ie over by the twentieth of June, and 
Harry Minot and I intend leaving im- 
itely for the Adirondacks, so as to get 
irds in as good plumage as possible, 
n two or three weeks we will get down 
ster Bay, where I should like to have 
pend a few days with us. He isa very 
fellow, and would not be the least 
le, for you can put him anywhere. 
m having a very nice time with my 
ay-school class, and like my scholars 
much, although I do not at all approve 
é plan the school is conducted on, 
1 makes the poor little children stay all 
igh the afternoon service, so that they 
to remain for an hour and a half, which 
course an awful trial to them. My li- 
has been the greatest possible pleas- 
0 me, as whenever I have any spare 
I can jmmediately take up a book. 
Annie's present, the “‘History of the 
War,” is extremely interesting. 
tely I have been around at the boys’ 
"8 quite often, and have seen a good 
of a eir home life; they have all been 


THE SATURDAY 


ers From Theodore Roosevelt 
Roosevelt Cowles 


so kind that it makes it very pleasant for 
me. I can’t help being more and more 
struck by the fact that if the parents are 
good and wise, the son generally does pretty 
fairly too, although of course this does not 
always hold. 

With best love to Bamie, Pussie, Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Jimmie, I am 

Your Loving Son, 
THEE, JR. 


Aunt Annie and Uncle Jimmie were Mr. 
and Mrs. James K. Gracie. 


16 WINTHROP ST., Dec. 16th, ’77. 
Damen NG BAMIE: I am very uneasy 
J about Father. Does the Doctor think 
itanythingserious? I think that a travelling 
trip would be the best thing for him; he 
always has too much work on hand. Thank 
fortune, my own health is excellent, and so, 
when I get home, I can with a clear con- 
science give him a rowing up for not taking 
better care of himself. The trouble is the 
dear old fellow never does think of himself 
in anything. We have been very fortunate, 
Bamie, in having a father whom we can 
love and respect more than any other man 
in the world. 

I got 90 in two other examinations re- 
cently—Rhetoric and History. I shall 
probably reach New York Friday morning. 
Remember me to Miss Jennie Hooper. 

Your Loving Brother 
THEE, JR. 


_After his father’s death, on February 
ee his letters cease to seem those of a 
oy. 


16 WINTHROP ST., Mar. 3d, 1878. 

Y BELOVED SISTER: I have put 

your dear letter up with some of 
Father’s, among my greatest treasures; my 
own, sweet sister, you will have to givemea 
great deal of advice and assistance, now that 
our dear Father is gone, for in many ways 
you are more like him than any of the rest of 
the family. I really feel badly when I think 
how much you over rate my abilities; but 
I shall try my best to reflect credit on 
Father’s name. I am so glad you are keep- 
ing up your knowledge of all the charities 
he was especially interested in; do write me 
about them from time to time. I often 
wish I were at home, so as not to let so 
much of the burden fall to your share, dear 
sister; but I know that you, like him, are 
never so happy as when you are employed. 
Give my best love to old Nell. 

Goodbye, sweetest sister. 
Your Loving Brother 
THEODORE. 


16 WINTHROP ST., Mar. 24th, ’78. 
ARLING MOTHERLING: I have 
just been looking over a letter of my 

dear Father’s in which he wrote me, ‘‘ Take 
care of your morals first, your health next 
and finally your studies.” I do not think I 
ever could do anything wrong while I have 
his letters; but it seems very sad never to 
write to him. 

I had a three hour examination yester- 
day; of course I do not yet know what 
markI gotinit. I shall be home two weeks 
from next Friday. Give my best love to 
Bamie and Pussie. 

Your Loving Son 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


16 WINTHROP ST., Apr. 7th, ’78. 

Y DARLING Hoosier Sister: I sup- 

pose that when you come home you 
and Mrs. A. will be able to give us the latest 
style of Western slang, and otherwise de- 
port yourselves as belles of the per-airies. 
My life during the past week has been 
cheerful but monotonous and I have not 
even fulfilled my customary vocation of 
tutor, A having decided that, as there 
is no possible chance of his getting through, 
there is no especial use of his trying; and 
when an idea once gets into A. ’s head it 
fills it about up, so that it is perfectly use- 
less to argue with him. 

I return to New York next Tuesday in 
the night boat, and shall stay there two 
weeks, so you must prolong your trip just 
as much as possible; but you must come 
back in time to let “‘pretty Teddy”’ have 
one or two days with his sister Bye, whom 
he loves so dearly. After I have been away 
from home about a month I always begin 
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the tube will 
tear first 


minutes 


Greater 
Speed— 
you can 
more speed, and 
55% more power. 


Up On High—no need 
to drop back into low 
in climbing hills. The 
Ruckstell steps right 
up and over. 


Quick Pick-Up—3 
miles per hour in traf- 
fic! Outperformsany 
other light car on the 
market. 


RUCKSTELL SALES &@ MFG. CO. , 


Vhen self-vulcanized\) 


Attached in two 


Mends Panctures¢ 
or Seventeen 
Inch Blowouts 
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Instali a RRUCKSTELL AXLE—Go Anywhere! 
IVE your light car TWO-PURPOSE PERFORMANCE! 
markable device, you have a combination of POWER and SPEED that 
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Touring this summer? 
Carry Las-Stik 


O gasoline, heat or tools required to apply this patch. 
A moment on the road if need be, or a moment in 
camp, and the tube is good again. 


Las-Stik adheres instantly because always fresh, sticky. 
Keeps fresh in the can three years. 


Quickly becomes self-vulcanized by road heat and driving 
pressure. The hotter the road the quicker the permanent 
weld. , 


Never creeps, tears out or blows out, because it is just as 
elastic as the tube itself, and acts like any other integral 
part of the tube. 


Maker’s name on every inch of the white material. Prices 
50 cents and $1.00 at dealers everywhere. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, O. 


The Only 
2-Speed 
Axle In the 
World 
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With this re- 


has heretofore been impossible to obtain, This new 
automotive principle means— \ 


55% More Power and Greater Speed 


You have 55% more power for instant use. You have 20% more 

speed without sacrificing power. You can NOW GO ANY- 

== WHERE, regardless of road conditions. You can change 

Prete, | speeds instantly, regardless of how fast you are driving. 
8 


What It Does For You 


Climbs practically all grades on “‘high;’’ goes through 
roads ordinarily impassable. Provides remarkable 
flexibility for driving in traffic, placing In- 
creased Power and Speed under instant 
control. Reduces stress and strain, thus 
giving more durability and wear. 
Only three working parts in ac- 
tual operation and these are 
fool-proof. Workman- 
ship and materials 
guaranteed to be 
of the highest 

quality. 77 


Coupon 
Z good for FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


The RUCKSTELL AXLE. 

is installed in the rear housing 

and becomes an integral part of 

your car. By merely shifting a lever, 

you have enormous reserve power and greater 

speed always at your command. _Change speeds 

no matter how fast you are driving; no clashing or 
danger of stripping. 


Not an “Accessory” 
The RUCKSTELL AXLE is a standardized installation of 


highest automotive precision and tested performance. It becomes 
an integral part of your car (not a mere ‘‘accessory’’) and gives 
you TWO NOISELESS High Speeds. 


Your FREE Demonstration CRUSE earn 


10,000 Dealers in light cars and trucks now know Y service station, or for 
the RUCKSTELL AXLE and its distinctly superior per- FREE BOOKLET giving 
formance. See Your Dealer Now. Give him the coupon 7 full information, prices, 
and he will gladly demonstrate the TWO-PURPOSE (39-B) 
PERFORMANCE of this uniqueaxle. Thetruck ¥ 
type practically doubles hauling service. Z 
Use the coupon, if you wish, when writ- 7 
ing our nearest office for full informa- 
tion, prices, etc., Address Dept. 39-B. 


etc. 
Name. 


@. Address. 


New York City, Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Calit. 


In Canada: Ruckstell Axle Co.,Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Make of car. 
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WE not give yourself a chance to make good 
on those round-the-house carpenter jobs? 
Get a Simonds Hand Saw, Hack Saw and File— 
produced by an organization that has made cut- 
ting edges of tempered steel since 1832. They’re 
RIGHT! Ask your dealer today, but be sure you 
pronounce the name SI-MONDS. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established 1832 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


OneNail - 


Means a 
Sagging 
Plank 


Double strength and security if it’s a 
Cook’s Solid Leather Billfold—“Twin Stitch 
for Double Wear.” Just as two posts and 
two nails give twice the strength and per- 
manency to a crosspiece, so does this extra 
line of stitching double the life of your billfold. 


A gentleman’s billfold—handsome and 
compact, guaranteed by bond. Solid leather, 
each one “Twin Stitch for Double Wear” as 
originated by Cook. 


Cuvvk's 


v 


Jwin Stitch F OF Double Wear” 


‘Jwo Nails Wea | 
Double Strength 
and Permanency 


160 styles—$1.00 to $5.00. Plenty of 
space (without bulkiness) for paper money, 
lodge or license card, pockets for business 
cards and papers. An appreciated gift. 

More than 25,000 dealers sell them as well 
as, Cook’s other Guaranteed Leather Goods. 
If your dealer has not received his supply, * 
write to us. 


CHAS. K. COOK COMPANY, Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 


Solid Leather 


Bill Folds 
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EVENING POST 


to long for the petting and spoiling I always 
get when I am with the family. 
Give my best love to Mrs. Alexander. 
Your Loving Brother 
THEE. 


PORCELLIAN CLUB, Mar. 16th, 1879. 

ARLING MUFFIE: I got home this 

morning at 11 o'clock, too late for 
church, the cars being delayed six hours; 
and have just returned from Sunday School. 
How did darling Bysie enjoy her trip to 
Boston? The only thing I minded was miss- 
ing her. I never have passed a pleasanter 
two weeks than those just gone by; I en- 
joyed every moment. The first two or three 
days I had asthma, but, funnily enough, 
this left me entirely as soon as I went into 
camp. The thermometer was below zero 
pretty often, but I was not bothered by the 
cold at all, except one night when I camped 
out on the trail of a caribou (which we fol- 
lowed two days without getting more than 
a glimpse of the animal). Out in the opens 
when there was any wind it was very dis- 
agreeable, but in the woods the wind never 
blows and as long as we were moving about it 
made little difference how low the tempera- 
ture was, but sitting still for lunch we felt 
it immediately. 

I learned how to manage snowshoes 
very quickly, and enjoyed going on them 
greatly. : 
Your Loving Son 

THEE. 


16 WINTHROP ST., Oct. 13th, 1879. 
ARLING BYSIE: I am very curious 
to see how the cup I am having made 

for the Porc. will turn out; if it is half as 
great a success as my other extravagance 
for this year, my cart, I shall be more than 
contented. 

My studies have so far been tolerably 
difficult, but interesting. The other day I 
found out my average for the three years, 
82%. I stand 19th in the class, which be- 
gan with 230 fellows. 

Goodbye, Your Loving 
THEE. 


PORCELLIAN CLUB, Jan. 11th, ’80. 
oe MUFFIE: Please send my 
silk hat on at once; why has it not 

come before? Also send my rubbers on. 

I have fairly started work again (getting 
“very good”’ in another hour examination); 
and I have been going out a good deal too, 
in fact to four parties last week. Today I 
am going to drive over to Chestnut Hill to 
see the girls and talk over the New York 
trip. 

A good deal to my amusement and rather 
to my disgust I have been requested to re- 
sign my Sunday School Class unless I would 
join the Episcopalian Church! This I 
refused to do, and so had to leave. I told 
the clergyman I thought him rather narrow 
minded; especially as I had had my class 
for three years and a half, and as even he 
said it was the only boys’ class in the school 
where the attendance was at all regular. 
So now I have my afternoons to myself. 

Best love to all. 

Your Loving Son 
THEE. 


WILCOXES Farm, Aug. 22d, 1880. 

JOBS BYSIE: After spending a 

day in Chicago we decided to come out 
here to a farm house and stay ten days and 
then to make a four weeks trip through 
Iowa and Minnesota, not getting back to 
New York till about Oct. 1st, when I shall 
go straight on to Chestnut Hill. 

For the present send any letters to Dr. 
R.N. Isham, 47 Clark St., Chicago. If any 
letters come to me from Cambridge open 
them, as I have written about my missing 
clock and pictures. 

We have had three days good shooting, 
and I feel twice the man for it already. As 
today is Sunday we are laying off, and, there 
not being any church near us, have been 
writing letters, reading, ete. The farm 
people are pretty rough, but I like them 
very much; like all rural Americans they 
are intensely independent; and indeed I 
don’t wonder at their thinking us their 
equals; for we are dressed about as badly as 
mortals could be, with our cropped heads, 
unshaven faces, dirty gray shirts, still 
dirtier yellow trousers and cowhide boots; 
moreover we can shoot as well as they can 
(or at least Elliott can) and can stand as 
much fatigue. I enjoy being with the old 
boy very much; we care to do exactly the 
same things. The flies here are a perfect 
plague of Egypt; and things are not very 


clean, in fact the reverse; but y 
ing a lovely time. 4 
Your Loving Brother 


N HIS twenty-second birthda 
ber 27th, Mr. Roosevelt was 


Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
marriage they came to his mot 
in New York, where they spent th 
During this winter of 1880-’81 he 
active interest in politics, atten 
Republican district meetings o 
week with the greatest regulari 
also during this winter that he 
all events began to write, his b 
War of 1812. The following su 
passed traveling in Europe, and 
ber, 1881, he was elected to th 
lature. The greater number of 
aside from his immediate family, 
his entering on a political ca 

more.or less of a disgrace to 
Such was the peculiar attitu 
greater number of the people y 
regard to public life at that ti 


ALBANY, Feb. 

ARLING MOTHERLING: 
went off very well; I did: 
word, nor was I at all embar 
doubt if it really pays to learn a 
heart; for I felt just like a scho 
ing his piece. Besides I d 
enough from the chest, so my yo 
as powerful as it ought to be. 
Good bye, my own dearest lit 
Ever Your Fond Son 


The winter of ’82—’83 he had a 
New York, 55 West Forty-fifth 
had a room in Albany, returning 
York for all the week-ends. The 
winter was spent at his mother’s 
Fifty-seventh Street, he again |] 
room in Albany and coming dowi 
week-ends. On February 12, 1 
daughter Alice was born and on 
her mother died. His own mothe 
February 14, and the double f 
place at Doctor Hall’s church, F 
and Fifty-fifth Street, on Sati 
ruary sixteenth. fis th: ty 


St. PAuL, June 8t 


for the week ending June 7th? A 
“Post.” I would like to see the 
now on my way to the Little Mi 
shall probably be back about July 
will write or telegraph to you bef 
haps I shall be back much « 
tend to take quite a long huntil 
fall, there being now’ no nee 
taking part in the political camp: 
Well, the fight has been fought 
and moreover our defeat is an oye "Whe | 
ing rout. ae aan 
It may be that ‘‘the voice of the p 
the voice of God”’ in fifty-one cases 
hundred; but in the remaining ft 
it is quite as likely to be the voi 
devil, or what is still worse, the v 
fool. *. an 
I am glad to have been present 
convention, and to have taken pi 
proceedings; it was a historic scen 
one of great, even if of somewhat sad, 
terest. 


Yours always 
THEODORE ROOSEVEL' 


A large part of, this letter had to 
omitted, but it marked his entrance 
national public life. a 


LiTTLE Missouri, June 17th, * 
ARLING BYSIE: I hope you got | 
letter about the convention; It Wé’ 
long one for me. Here my opportut 
for writing are limited; so show U 
Elliott and Douglas, both of via 
written me. I was very glad to 
letters. The “interview” in the S 
Despatch was made up out of t 
cloth; it was very annoying; I 
spoken a dozen words to any repo 
Well, I have been having a glori 
here, and am well hardened now. 
just come in from spending thirtee? 
in the saddle. For every day I 
(Continued on Page 125) 


(Continued from Page 122) 

have had my hands full. First and 
mit, the cattle have done well, and I 
rche outlook for making the business 
eqs as being very hopeful. This win- 
jst about 25 head from wolves, cold, 
- ne others are in admirable shape, 
J.ave about a hundred and fifty-five 
es I shall put on a thousand more 
jemd shall make it my regular busi- 
_In the autumn I shall bring out 
aland Dow and put them on a ranche 
sry few cattle to start with, and in 
oe of a couple of years give them 


e little herd also. 

hve never been in better health than 
thitrip. I am in the saddle all day long 
»eraking part in the round-up of the 
tleor else hunting antelope. I got one 
oer day; another good head for our 
101 hall at Leeholm. I am really 
seid to my two “factors,” Ferris and 
vreld; they are very fine men. 
*hicountry is growing on me, more and 
velit has a curious, fantastic beauty of 
oy; and as I own six or eight horses I 
-e' fresh one every day, and ride on a 
e; day long. How sound I do sleep at 
htow! There is not much game, how- 
r;zhe cattle men have crowded it out 
| «ly a few antelope and deer remain. 
ay shot a few jackrabbits and curlews, 
h ie rifle; and I also killed eight rattle- 
ike, 
‘oorrow my two men go East for the 
a and I will start out alone to try my 
dit finding my way over the prairie by 
se. Lintend to take a two months trip 
fifall, for hunting, and may, as politics 
« Dw, stay away over Election day; so 
hil return now very soon, probably 
ri here in a week. 
ti: my best love to all, especially to 
r'wn dear self. 
Your loving brother 

THEE. 


- CHIMNEY BUTTE RANCHE, 
Aug. 17th,, 1884. 
yiLING BYSIE: We have been de- 
yed nearly a week by being forced to 
sme extra ponies; however, I was 
yu glad of it, as I wished to look thor- 
hr through the cattle before going. 
nrrow morning early we start out. 
rield and I go on horseback, each tak- 
éspare pony, which will be led behind 
ragon, a light ‘“‘prairie schooner” 
". by two stout horses, and driven by 
cl French halfbreed. I wear a som- 
ry silk neckerchief, fringed buckskin 
tsealskin chaparajos, or riding trow- 
jalligator-hide boots; and with my 
rhilted revolver and beautifully fin- 
«Winchester rifle, I shall feel able to 
»nything. How long I will be gone I 
jot say; we will go in all nearly a 
land miles. If game is plenty and my 
4s is good, I may return in six weeks; 
"probably I shall be out a couple of 
ns; and if game is so scarce that we 
to travel very far to get to it, or if our 
give out or run away, or we get 


| 
| 
| 


t by the snow, we may be out very 
longer—till towards Xmas; though I 
ry to be back to vote. 
sterday I rode 72 miles between dawn 
warkness; I have a superb roan pony, 
ther horse; he looks well, with his 
‘ifully carved saddle, plaited bridle, 
ilver inlaid bit, and seems to be ab- 
aly tireless. 
row very fond of this place, and it 
inly has a desolate, grim beauty of its 
that has a curious fascination for 
The grassy, scantily wooded bottoms 
igh which the winding river flows are 
ded by bare, jagged buttes; their fan- 
> Shapes and sharp, steep edges throw 
10st curious shadows, under the cloud- 
glaring sky; and at evening I love to 
it in front of the hut and see their hard, 
outlines gradually grow soft and 
le as the flaming sunset by degrees 
ns and dies away; while my days I 
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spend generally alone, riding through the 
lonely rolling prairie and broken lands. 

I am afraid that it may not be possible 
for me to get where I can write again till 
I return from my trip. 

Your Loving Brother 
THEE. 


Fort MCKINNEY, WYOMING TERRITORY, 
Sept. 20th, 1884. 
ARLING BYSIE: For once I have 
made a very successful hunting trip; I 
have just come out of the mountains and 
will start at once for the Little Missouri, 
which I expect to reach in a fortnight, and a 
week afterwards will be on my way home. 
I hope to hear from you there. 

It took sixteen days, travelling (during 
which I only killed a few bucks) before I 
reached the foot of the snow-capped Big- 
horn range; we then left our wagon and 
went into the mountains with pack ponies, 
and as I soon shot all the kinds of game the 
mountains afforded, I came out after two 
weeks, during which time I killed three 
grizzly bear, six elk (three of them have 
magnificent heads and will look well in the 
“house on the hill’) and as many deer, 
grouse and trout as we needed for the 
table; after the first day I did not shoot 
any cow or calf elk, or any deer at all, ex- 
cept one buck that had unusual antlers, for 
I was more anxious for the quality than for 
the quantity of my bag. I have now a 
dozen good heads for the hall. Merrifield 
killed two bears and three elk; he has been 
an invaluable guide for game, and of course 
the real credit for the bag rests with him, 
for he found most of the animals. But I 
really shot well this time. 

We met or heard of a dozen parties either 
of English or Eastern amateurs or of pro- 
fessional hunters, who were on the moun- 
tain at the same time we were; but not one 
of them had half the success I had. This 
was mainly because they hunted on horse- 
back, much the easiest and least laborious 
way, while Merrifield and I, in our mocca- 
sins and buckskin suits, hunted almost 
every day on foot, following the game into 
the deepest and most inaccessible ravines. 
Then again, most of them would only ven- 
ture to attack the grizzly bears if they 
found them in the open, or if there were 
several men together, while we followed 
them into their own chosen haunts, and 
never but one of us shot at a bear. Merri- 
field, indeed, who is a perfectly fearless and 
reckless man, has no more regard for a 
grizzly than he has for a jackrabbit; the 
last one we killed he wished to merely break 
his leg with the first shot “‘so as to see what 
he’d do.”’ I had not at all this feeling, and 
fully realized that we were hunting danger- 
ous game; still I never made steadier shoot- 
ing than at the grizzlies. I shall not soon 
forget the first one I killed. We had found 
where he had been feeding on the carcass of 
an elk; and followed his trail into a dense 
pine forest, fairly choked with fallen tim- 
ber. While noiselessly and slowly threading 
our way through the thickest part of it I 
saw Merrifield, who was directly ahead of 
me, sink suddenly to his knees and turn 
half round, his face fairly ablaze with ex- 
citement. Cocking my rifle and stepping 
quickly forward, I found myself face to face 
with the great bear, who was less than 
twenty-five feet off, not eight steps. He 
had been roused from his sleep by our ap- 
proach: he sat up in his lair, and turned 
his huge head slowly towards us. At that 
distance and in such a place it was very 
necessary to kill or disable him at the first 
fire; doubtless my face was pretty white, 
but the blue barrel was as steady as a rock 
as I glanced along it until I could see the 
top of the bead fairly between his two sin- 
ister looking eyes; as I pulled the trigger I 
jumped aside out of the smoke, to be ready 
if he charged; but it was needless, for the 
great brute was struggling in the death 
agony, and, as you will see when I bring 
home his skin, the bullet hole in his skull 
was as exactly between his eyes as if I had 
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FISHER BODY -"PLANT 18 
WORLO'S LARGEST BODY PLANT 
BUILDS BUICK ENCLOSED BOGIES ONLY 


Work-shop, work-room, eecritbench, ‘ 
work-man, work-clothes, Work-Light ! 


AMILIAR names, all of them, except the last, which is 

a new name for an old, established product— Cooper 
Hewitt light. Good names, all of them, because they explain 
instantly what they mean. 

It had to be a different light, or we could not have called it 
Work-Light. Not just a different type of lamp, or some 
unique lighting unit—but a totally different kind of illumina- 
tion, suited specifically to the requirements of work. 


The illustration 
shows a night 
view of the 
Fisher Body 


The “how of it” is a story that appeals to the practical 


Cox) Plant 18; aie J ; ; : 
Detroit, Mich., man. Mostly, it is told in the even diffusion of glareless light 
famous makers 


by the long Work-Light tube. There are no gleaming light 
sources to dazzle the eyes; no dark, deep shadows to cause 
confusion or doubt. 


of automobile 
bodies. Dhey 
have used 
Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light 
since 1917. 


Work-Light gets everywhere—over, under and around. It 
facilitates work motions by making work easier to see—and 
does away entirely with grumbling over light, because it is 
even and constant in all parts of the room. 


The economies it effects are surprising. Send for the 
Work-Light booklet today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 


125 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
COOPER HEWITT 


25 @©C.H. E. Co. 1924 


3 KEEP yourcar NEW 
Pu nize 
r sD eal 


The effectiveness of PERMO as a master-preservative 
for the automobile finish has been firmly established by 
years of successful use. Applied at intervals of six 
months or a year it will lengthen the life of your 
automobile’s original finish from four to six times. 

The time to PERMANIZE is when the car is new or 
while the finish is still in good condition as PERMO 
does not renew or restore lustre—it PRESERVES AND 
PROTECTS it. 

PERMANIZE Service for motorists by authorized 
PERMO SERVICE STATIONS now available in Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mobile, San 
Antonio, Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Philadelphia 
and other cities. PERMO’S transparent glass-like finish 
protects against mud, dust, water, air, wind and sun; 
makes washing easier. A yearly application on your 
windshield will insure clear vision in the heaviest 
downpour of rain. The water forms a film instead of 
“beading” on a PERMANIZED windshield. 

PERMO has many uses in the home; keeps wood- 
work and furniture new. Finger marks leave no smudge 
on the PERMANIZED surface. TO KEEP NEW 
THINGS NEW—PERMANIZE WITH PERMO. As 
easy to apply as a polish. At your dealers or send $1.00 
for full size bottleh—enough to PERMANIZE your auto- 
mobile and practically everything in the home that has a 
finish, Guaranteed. 

GARAGEMEN: Write for information about 
PERMANIZE Service privilege for your city. 


A Dollar a Week. 


Best Prizes Besides 
but we gave them to another boy! 


yAee™ in your town was offered a 
job. It paid him well, in cash and 
prizes and lots of fun besides. But 
this boy was not a worker and now his 
friend earns all those awards, with 
more of them coming each week! 

To you (and to your friends), we offer 
the same job today. Get customers for 
The Post among folks who live near 
your home (in U. S.) and earn cash 
profits from the very first sale. Your 
choice of boy’s prizes besides! It’s 
easy. To start, write your name and 
address beside this “ad.” Then mail to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Sales Division 
935 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


STANDARD SALES CO. 
Dept. A 115—Memphis, Tenn, 
Sole U. S. Distributors 


SENTRY 
MOTE is ANTI-MOTH f 
container hangs in closet. Kills every 
form of moth life. 4 


Furs, Woolens, all clothing protected. }f * 
No cold storage. No airing. No cling- 
ing odor. Satisfaction or money back. j 
Price $2.00. By mail. 

Sentry Sales Co., 68 Devonshire St., B 


Wonderful invention seals 3,500 envelopes hour. Retails 
$5.00 only. 100% profit! No competition. Tremendous de- 
mand! Valuable territories open. Write or wire now free par- 
ticulars. CONSOLIDATED CO, Dept.8.E.P, 100 Boylston, Boston. 
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Fully protected 
by U. S. and 
Foreign Patents 


eR NA f 
MOTORISTS/ 
How Much Gas In Your Tank? 


As long as you have to rely on an inaccurate 
gauge located on the tank at the rear, you are 
always running a risk of being stalled miles 
from a supply station. Every day some mo- 
torist pays the penalty of depending ona gauge 
that doesn’t keep him properly informed. 


Don't let this happen to you. It is not only 
annoying and expensive, it may be disastrous. 
Why not have the K-S Telegage right on the 
instrument board in front of your eyes? It 
tells at a glance the exact number of gallons in 
your gasoline tank. A really fine, minutely ac- 
curate instrument that has the approval and 
endorsement of leading automobile engineers. 


The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on six well- 
known cars. It can be quickly and easily in- 
stalled by your garage or accessory dealer, 
price $14.00; or if you will give name of your 
car we will send you the Telegage complete, 
with directions for installing, on receipt of 
price. Write for information, giving your car 
make, year and model. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
Ann Arbor 
“No car is fully equipped unless it has a Telegage’’ 


2K-S 


GASOLINE) 


Michigan 


TRDiPayne 


for 217 Days 


says L. D. Payne, Frank DePries 
made over $325 profit in one day. 
\ Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
A\ in2 years. G.Howard earned $100 
‘\ in one day. 3 E. Mendenhall 
< NN worked half time and made 
Sax, (NAA «$100 a week. W. E. Findlay 
th Tan up his commissions in a few months 

em @&w from $100 to over $500 per month. Every 
Home, Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect — 
Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. 
Our special training course starts you on road to success first day. 
If now employed, we can show you how to make big money during 
spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new Sales 
Plan—find out how to make real money—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 112 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


== Be) 
“asktorHorlicks 3 Safe 
Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 
Y Dust or Pollen, $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 

COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn, 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

, alesmnen suits and overcoats direct towearer 
y —at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

ric assortment. World's greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 


$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers, Write for new sales plan, 


J, B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS 


Write for free Guide Books and 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 


PRIZES FOR BOYS 


! | Cost-free to themselves, live boys inU.S.A. can easily earn best 
summer prizes and spending money besides! To start, write The 
Saturday Evening Post, Sales Div.,942 Independence Sq., Phila., Pa. 
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measured the distance with a carpenter’s 
rule. This bear was nearly nine feet long 
and weighed over a thousand pounds. Each 
of my other bears, which were smaller, 
needed two bullets apiece; Merrifield 
killed each of his with a single shot. 

I had grand sport with the elk, too, and 
the woods fairly rang with my shouting 
when I brought down my first lordly bull, 
with great branching antlers; but after I 
had begun bear killing other sport seemed 
tame. 

So I have had good sport; and enough 
excitement and fatigue to prevent over- 
much thought; and moreover I have at 
last been able to sleep well at night. But 
unless I was bear hunting all the time I am 
afraid I should soon get as restless with this 
life as with the life at home. 

I shall be very, very glad to see you all 
again; I hope Mousiekins will be very cun- 
ning; I shall dearly love her. 

I suppose all of our friends, the unco 
good, are as angry as ever with me; they 
had best not express their discontent to my 
face unless they wish to hear very plain 
English. I am sorry my political career 
should be over; but after all it makes very 
little difference. 

If any Englishmen named Tarqualn, Lee 
or Grenfell call, get Douglas or Elliott to 
do anything they can for them; I met them 
hunting. 

Tell Douglas to write me when the last 
day of registry comes. 

Your Loving Brother 
THEE. 


Mepora, Dakota, April 22d, ’86. 
ARLING BYSIE: I got all of your 
letters in a bunch, and I need not say 

how glad I was to hear from you. Your 
Mexican trip must be pretty nearly ideal; 
from your description hardly any European 
trip would be as fascinating or through 
more curiously foreign and strange a land. 
The Janviers must be very pleasant and I 
hope they will turn out desirable additions 
to our limited list of “intellectual” ac- 
quaintances and further material for that 
far distant salon wherein we are to gather 
society men who take part in politics, 
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literature and art, and politicians, authors 
and artists whose bringing up and personal 
habits do not disqualify them for society; 
where the clever women will neither dress 
too prismatically nor yet have committed 
the still graver crime of marrying dull hus- 
bands, and where the pretty women who 
know how to dress and dance will not have 
brains of the type of ——. } 

Why is it that even such of our friends as 
do things that sound interesting do them in 
a way that makes them very dull? The 
s are two fine looking fellows of ex- 
cellent family and faultless breeding, with a 
fine old country place, four .in hands, tan- 
dems, a yacht and so on; but, oh, the 
decorous hopelessness of their lives! The 
s could be very pleasantly portrayed; 
but in actual life they are as nearly im- 
possible as any equal number of respectable 
civilized beings could be. is a fine 
looking, stalwart man, a gentleman who 
is taking part in politics, has a good taste 
for poetry, much general information and a 
great interest in sport; but, heavens, what 
a nightmare his companionship is! What 
perverse Providence made each of the 
boys with something indescribable but es- 
sential lacking in his mental outfit? 

I have just returned from the Stockmen’s 
Convention at Miles City, which thriving 
frontier town was for three days thronged 
with hundreds of rough-looking, broad- 
hatted men, numbering among them all the 
great cattle and horse raisers of the north- 
west. I took my position very well in the 
convention, and indeed these Westerners 
have now pretty well accepted me as one 
of themselves, and as a representative 
stockman. I am on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, am President of 
the Dakota Branch, ete., all of which di- 
rectly helps me in my business relations 
here. 

Have I not been quite a good corre- 
spondentsofar? And before I received any 
letters, too. 

Your loving brother 


THER. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of four articles 
containing letters written by the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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Want to be 0; 
of Our $50. 
a Week Mer 


4 
Mr. W. H. Veale of New Yorkisa 
medical student who is working for 
us this—his first—summer under 
a contract which pays him more | 
than $50.00 every week. 
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The Time to Beg 
is Right Now 


eaSateter es 


j 

HETHER you are at! 
school—and need money 

this summer—in business, or are 
looking for a higher-paying job, | 
there is no better time to get in | 
touch with us than right now. | 
We will promptly tell you of our | 
workers who are making $50.00 a 
week and more as our subscrip- 
tion representatives for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The | 
Ladies’ Home Journal and | 
The Country Gentleman, __ 


You Need no Experien: 


Without experience, you may not | 
command $50.00 a week at once. | 
But you can profit from the very | 
start, and in proportion to your 
effort, even though you have | 
never had one bit of experience. 


You Need no Capital 


We furnish absolutely free every- 
thing you will need. We will tell 
you just what to do and say. 
You need not leave your own | 
locality. If Fifty a week sounds | 
good just fill in the coupon, — 


CLIP AND MAIL NO! 


Peer een ee eee ee eee eee!) 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
937 Independence Square - | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania B | 


Gentlemen: Please send to me by fit‘| 
class mail, but without obligation, 4 
about your cash offer. j 


Name 
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A 
Street = | 

“| 
City — | 
State. 
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tt, DOROTHY, 


a ay changed the forks with a start. 
Bgeented Mary’s tone of mingled sur- 


He act that she didn’t know where the salad 
ork went. No wonder, either. There 
ver no salad forks at home, nor bouillon 
pons, nor many of the other beautiful 
hirss they used at Mary’s house. Dorothy 
eitas though she had missed much—be- 


au? her mother hadn’t enough silverware. 


} 


ve you enough silverware of beauty and correctness? 


NES your silverware make possible 
JY correct and gracious serving at every 
ily meal? Does it help your children 
pe so familiar with correct usage that 
d table manners are their natural 
ritance? 
erhaps not! Even now you may be 
ting along” with silverware that falls 
tt of your taste and desire—all because 
fear the expense of purchasing the 
essary pieces. 
ut you need not fear it. In 1847 
ets Bros. Silverplate you can complete 
t silver service at surprisingly little 
ay. You may purchase in quantities 
small as you desire the important 


is and reproval. But she resented more 


salad forks go on the INSIDE!” 


niceties of table setting—bouillon spoons, 
salad forks, coffee spoons or serving pieces. 
Thus you may acquire, a little at a time, 
silverware whose beauty and durability 
will give you lasting satisfaction. 


And when you need more pieces in the 
chosen pattern, you will be able to get 
them easily; for leading dealers always 
have the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns 
in their stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet U-go 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” with authori- 
tative table settings made in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations? . You will 
find it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. 


Write for it today. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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AMBASSADOR 
Salt and Pepper, Fruit Bowl 
ana Service Plate 


Every big event in musicisa 
reason for having a Victrola 


Each season in succession new artists create a sensation through their portrayal of 
famous operatic characters and old favorites add to their multitude of admirers through 
their achievement of still greater artistic accomplishment. In the season just closed out- 
standing features were the performances of Victor artists. So it is year after year and has 
been for two decades. So it will be next year. 

Victrola Instruments are made especially to reproduce the marvelous variety of Victor 
Records by the world’s greatest artists, in twenty-one styles at from $25 up—all identified 
by the Victor name and trade marks. . 


Schipa’s Victor Records testify that here is a tenor who 
sings with ease of production, with lyric smoothness, yet 
with wholesome manliness, everything he does. A singer 
of original mind choosing to sing only what suits his 
voice and method, he is an excellent judge, as a hearing 
of the following of his records will show: 


Double-faced 
Granadinas ; 
Princesita ; 827 $1.50 
Pagliacci—Serenata d’arlecchino ‘ 828 1.50 : ; 
ae Manon—Il Sogno ¥ Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
— Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente in cielo i 965 1.50 Mahogany or oak 
he ae Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome : ii 
Underwood SCHIPA 


Victor Artist 
Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth and sympathetic 


is at its best today.. He began early making records for 
the Victor Company and gained instant favor with the 
large Victor public. By sheer merit, he has won a place 
among the greatest in the Red Seal section, and that this 
was inevitable is amply indicated in the following: 


Double-faced 
Dreaming Alone in the Twilight i 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses 843 $1.50 
Story of the Rose i 
Tell Me Daisy 846 1.50 
Townsend . 
a Danny Deever : 
ge 6360 2.00 
On the Road to Mandala ‘ 
WERRENR ATH y. i Ree 0 Pie 
ahogany, Oak or wa nut 


“Heavens, it’s me!” was Melba’s first comment on her 


first Victor Record. From that day to this she has never 
varied in her opinion. That Victor recording should have 
scored so great a triumph in so diversified a repertoire 
will be the more readily understood by listening to the 
following: 


Victor Artist 


Double-faced 
Rigoletto—Caro nome ; 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui 6213 $2.00 
= . i Faust—Air des bijoux 
~ t* . Hamlet—Scéne et Air d’Ophelie 
Good-Bye 
Oh, Lovely Night 


i 6215 2.00 


Mishkin ; 6222 2.00 Victrola No. 215 
150 


MELBA 
Victor Artist 


all Mahogany, oak or walnut 
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There is but one Victrola and that is made by the e.4 
. Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks h 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. 
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4tters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles 


Goodrich Balloon Cords liven up an old car. ... They put 
new pleasure into it because they put a special easy riding 
travel under it... . The ordinary bumps of rough road 
and pavement are absorbed in the yielding low-air-pressure 


cushions on the wheels. 


But the advantages of Balloon Cords are dependent upon 
quality. . . . Without it, the smoother riding and surer 
traction are a short lived novelty, and economy vanishes. 
. . . It adds to your confidence in your Balloon Cords, as 
it adds to their service, to have their quality underwritten 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Abt one 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


é <7 a 
OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES “SUGGESTIONS FO R--NEW—USES—OF- Ruse 


by Goodrich reliability . .. Anyone who has ridden 


Balloon Cords will tell you that they better a car in cil’ 


fort, and this improvement affects every detail of motor 


. - - Your Goodrich Dealer will advise you on the cor 
size of Balloon Cords for your car. ; 


TO PROVIDE A QUALITY TIRE FOR EVERY CAR 


SERVICE 7» » » GOODRICH ALSO OFFERS SILVERTOWN CCDS 
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Jarriage, Saga: 
sore Hill and 
Civil-Service 

| Work 


| 
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but in every other way I 
do think expenses should 
be cut down to the lowest 
possible point. Would Sea- 
man do as well with the 
garden as Davis? If so, 
would not he and a boy 
to take care of the road 
be sufficient for the place? 
You know, we must live; 
and so I don’t much care 
whether I change my resi- 
dence from New York or 
not. Ihave not the slight- 
est belief in my having any 
political future; and I can 
hardly reduce my personal 
tax in New York without 
perjury. 

Would you mind seeing if 
my photographs from An- 
thonys (591 B’y) have come 
home? I mean the last 
batch, with pictures of an 
elk in a wagon, and of the 
white goats. And have my 
goat heads ever arrived 
from the West? 

I do love Sagamore Hill, 
I will not give it up if I can 
help. 

We left the Carows in 
Rome yesterday; it was 
very hard indeed for them. 
Edith and I have just come in from a long walk in the 

Boboli Garden. 
Give many kisses to that sweetest baby; I just long 


to see you both. Yours always, THEO. 


ELKHORN RANCH, 
MeporA, DAKOTA, 
April 15th, ’86. 

\WEHET PUSSIE: It 

* would be difficult to 

_write briefly about 

“timate Campaign Ex- 

yes; and I have not the 

y to send a regular essay. 
campaign is honestly 

red on, the expenses, 

cgh heavy, are less than 
commonly supposed. 

h'e is some indispensable 

); to be done which has 

ve paid for. Tens of 

csands of ballots have 

-e printed, folded and 

nout to every voter in 

«istrict; no light labour. 

tvery polling place there 

4.t to be at least one man 

reially charged with the 

tests of the candidate 
ny and provided with 
shallots, so as to give 
fibers of the opposite 
uiy a chance, if they wish 

, vote for him without the rest of the ticket. This man 

uto have a booth, ballots, posters, etc., which again 

money. Then there must be some advertisement 
papers, and some pasting of placards. If there are © 

\ieal processions a candidate will bear his share in 

shying the expenses; also, if for an important posi- 

0 he must have rooms hired for headquarters, and if 

edeaks will have to pay for the hall, etc. 

‘ut whenever possible volunteers should be chosen 

sad of paid workers; they are much more effective. 

nform of bribery is not only criminal but is also, un- 

sdone by an old hand, useless; what is known as a 
b room” canvass is, for a gentleman, especially inef- 

«ve; the loafers and vagabonds will take anyone’s 

ey, or drink with him, but will vote against him just 

“ame. In my three campaigns I never paid for a drink 

‘atered a saloon; and my whole expenditures were under 

uitems enumerated above, together with a subscription to 

nlocal political association, to defray the printing and other 
ie expenses of the party ticket on which I ran. Hiring wagons 

‘voters, paying great numbers of men to work, etc., are gen- 

ry, although not always, merely thinly disguised forms of bribery. 

niistriets where crooked work is feared detectives must be hired. 
oe districts are so rotten that it is almost impossible to win without 


Remember me to “Sprice.” 


WroxtTon ABBEY, BANBURY, Mar. 12, ’87. 
ARLING BYSIE: We have been passing a most 
pleasant three days here; they are just too sweet 
to us for anything. Instead of going to the house of my 
friend, young North, we came here to his father’s, Lord 
North’s. It is one of the show places of England; a huge 
Elizabethan house, battlemented and ivy grown, and 
inside a gigantic labyrinth of rooms and passages—enor- 
mous hall, chapel, ballroom, ete. All the old portraits of 
course, by Van Dyke, Gainsborough, and so on; in fact it 
might have come out of Scott. Lord North is a dear old gen- 
tleman, a regular old foxhunter, who wears a red dress coat; 
and Lady North is sweet, such a nice old lady. Yesterday we 
went out with the hounds. I did not have a very good mount, 
my animal steadfastly refusing to jump anything big; but the day 
was great fun nevertheless. Lord North got the brush, which he pre- 
sented to Edith. Young Mrs. North has her own steeplechaser, and 
goes as straight as an arrow. 


] . * . A Senior at Harvard, 1880. 
rery;: a 
: Ty; In such cases a gentleman should goin simply with the expecta oes hg UN neoseoatt 


t | of defeat; no form of bribery is ever admissible. Your T_R. ce ay fe ee e a A Duke is Tee Yeas ee Soa that 
°ussie was his sister Corinne, now Mrs. Douglas Robinson. NTR TAcin tT iophier After. a eee ar es Teas ne erties pa Sige. dee ‘| ie i 
n November, immediately after his defeat for the mayoralty by Mr. Shooting Expedition in the names to most of the rooms; King pany har wee ees Ol W ales, €tc. 
(itt, Theodore-Rossevelt sailed for London, where he was“matried to ~~ Rockies you could see all the powdered servants! Today Tlunched at the castle 

Edith Kermit Carow at St. George’s, Hanover Square. of Lord Saye and Seale, a great moated place, built in 1301, and look- 
| = ¥ : ing as if it came out of an old world romance, the walls (as in this place) 
! FLORENCE, Jan. 6th, ’87. hung with old armour, battle flags, antlers, etc. They were most pleasant and hospitable. 


1st 
ARLING BYSIE: I have just sent off a letter to Douglas, anent Sagamore Hill. | I do sowish you could be here with us! You would have enjoyed our stay in London 
~ You best of all good sisters, I think—at least I hope—things will turn out all right. this time to the full. But after all I shall be glad to get home; I am an American 
uglas’s letter I really did not have the heart to cable him to sell Sagamore; through to the backbone. . . . Ever yours, T. R. 
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CHICAGO, Aug. .22, 1888. 

RLING BYSIE: This will probably be the last 
letter you will get from me, unless I come out of the 
woods in time to send. you one or two more on spec. How- 
ever, when you take into account my limitations, I have 
been a pretty good correspondent, haven’t I? I am to be 
back in October, so that the National committee can, if 
necessary, call on me for any speeches, etc. I went in to 
see them the other day. They are quietly confident; and 
evidently really think there is a first-class chance of our 
winning. Hill is a dreadful load for the Democrats to 
carry; yet they 
know very well 
they cannot do 
without his sup- 
port. Harrison 
is a very good 
man, and there 
is no comparison 
between the par- 
ties, as regards 
their make-up. 
I think the mug- 
wumps—it is a 
gross misnomer 
to call them 
Independents — 
occupy a very 
contemptible 
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position. Yet I really take 
very little interest in what 
people regard as the main 
issue; our nation covers a 
continent, and there are 
fifty questions of more last- 
ing importance to us than 
either free trade or protec- 
tion—questions such as 
the liquor laws, ballot re- 


form, the civil service, 

etch. cond 

- Your levying brother, 
Re 


689 MADISON AVE., 

Feb. 6th, 1889. 
ARLING BYE: On 
Friday, Harrison, Jr., 
the son of the grandson, 
lunches with me at the 
Down Town Club; Wise, 
who is to be one of the 
guests, suggests that we 
get him very drunk and 
find out about the cabinet. 
Last night at the Civil 
Service Reform Associa- 
tion Godkin and I, who don’t speak in private, had a cere- 
monious but animated discussion, which ended by glanc- 
ing rather widely to Dudley and Gorman. The dinner was 
nice, but not exhilarating. Edie went to the Opera last 
night. I wonder why “Life”’ is so bitter against Minister 

Phelps. Your aff. brother THEE R. 


IlI—T. R. and His Family 


Theodore Roosevelt spent part of the winter with Mrs. 
Cowles at 689 Madison Avenue, prior to his taking up his 
work with the Civil Service Commission in Washington. 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 
June 2d, 1889. 

ARLING BYSIE: Here I am, after five lovely days 

at home, on my way back to Washington, where I ex- 
pect to stay three weeks. I ‘‘went it strong” into the Cus- 
tom House people, and did some pretty good work; I 
think it will have an excellent effect, and in addition there 
is some personal satisfaction to me in having shown that 
I did not intend to have the Commission remain a mere 
board of head clerks. _. 

I am now looking forward with a good deal of interest 
to my book; it ought to be out in ten days or so, but I 
doubt if it will be. It is wholly impossible for me to say if 
I have or have not properly expressed all the ideas that 
seethed vaguely in my soul as I wrote it. I know I have 
hold of some good strains of thought; but I can’t tell whether 
I have expressed them properly or not. 

I suppose you and the abandoned Miss Julia have been 
having a beautiful time. We have tried with indifferent 


The Roosevelt Ranch House on Little Missouri River, 
Eastern Wyoming. At Right — Theodore Roosevelt 
and Theodore, Jr. (Age 3}4) 


success to make Ted say ‘‘dear Aunt Bye”; the little 

yellow headed scamp has been too darling for anything; I 

shall have oe missed blessed little Alice by three days. 
Your loving brother TR. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 10th, ’90. 

ARLING BYE: Both Edie and I have missed you 

dreadfully. We have lapsed into a quiet, vegetative 
life in the evenings; and I am trying to hurry up my ac- 
cursed history of New York City—how I regret ever hav- 
ing undertaken it! The Investigating Committee has still 
refrained from taking any decisive step; I hope it will do 
so soon, and let us argue the case, and then decide on it. It 
hampers us to have the case hanging on like this. 

Lord Morpeth and Leif Jones turned up, and proved 
very inoffensive, pleasant, information-seeking youths; 
they are not exciting, but I rather liked them. Young 
took dinner with us, too. He is a good fresh young fellow, 
honest and manly—but, oh how dreadfully common place 
and middle-class British dull! I hated myself for being so 
bored to extinction by him. But there are very many 
honest people whom one sincerely respects but cannot 
associate with. I never can like, and never will 
like, to be intimate with that enormous: proportion of 
sentient beings who are respectable but dull. It is a waste 
of time. I will work with them, or for them; but for 


“i 


pleasure and instruction 
I go elsewhere. 
Your aff. brother 


Te R: 


Feb. 1st, 1891. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ARLINGBYE: My 
pleasantest dinner 
was one in Baltimore at 
Charles Bonaparte’s to 
meet Cardinal Gibbons. 
The latter was very en- 
tertaining; the cultivated 
Jesuit, with rather kindly 
emotions and a thorough 
knowledge of the fact 
that his Church must be- 
come both Republican- 
ized and Americanized 
to retain its hold here. 
I have been continu- 
ing my Civil Service 
fight, battling with 
everybody from Ingalls 
to Wanamaker and Por- 
ter; the little gray man 
in the White House look- 
ing on with cold and 
hesitating disapproval, 
but not seeing how he 
can interfere. i 


I am very glad to have been in this position; 

I have done good work, and a man ought to sho 
can go out into the world and hold his own with oth 
but I shall be glad when I get back to live at Sagam 
can devote myself to one definite piece of work 
Americans are prone to divide our efforts too — 

Yours ever, 
THEODORE RoosE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8th, ’ 
Dae NG BYE: Last week was not very eyen 
We had several invitations to dances, none of whir 
we accepted, and confined our going out to one 
ning at the theatre and another at a dinner, —" 
dinner I met dear, good Sir Julian Pauncefote, who hi 
just been victimized by a shrewd rascal of a reports 
thanks to his own slow wittedness. It was not a ge 
“break”? however, and has not created more than 
ple here, although apparently taken much more se 
in London. 

The fight in Congress is now chiefly over free si 
is being waged mainly on party lines, the Rep 
standing up stoutly for honest money. The situatio 
the Mugwumps pain, even the most besotted of ¢ 
am not as easily roused to wrath as I used to be; bu 
retain a feeling of profound anger for the impra 
visionaries of the N. Y. Nation type on the one han 
for the professional: politicians of the Ingalls, Hill a 
Gorman stamp on the other. =. 

There will soon a 
other battle oy Ci 
Service Reto tl 
House. — 

The childtel are sweet 
than ever; Alice a | 
talk of you all ete | 

Your loving brothe 

THEODORE hoa 


WASHINGTON, D 


erately light, but the ir 
tating thing about it | 
that there is just | 
to prevent my ‘taking 


West,’ which I am ve 
anxious to continue, as! 


best worth grind 
Monday we dined att 
Camerons; variou 
diplomats were 
all much wrought up | 
the lynching of the Italia 
in New Orleans. Per 
ally, I think it rather 
good thing, and said so, 
Your aff. brot 
THEODORE Roo: 
| 
WASHINGTON, May 24th, 
ARLING BYE: Thay ej 
come home from my 
to St. Louis and Tndtigbl| 
I had a most enjoyable tin 
was treated with the most ¢| 
dial hospitality, and mad 
success of my speeches. I¥ 
a good deal impressed with 1) 
sincerity and ability of many 
the men I met. im | 
My two colleagues are n- 
away and I have all the work 
the Civil Service Commiss 
to myself. I like it; it is. mi 
satisfactory than having 4 | 
vided responsibility; and it 
ables me to take more decic 
steps. ‘aie f 
Springy and I are. hav) 
great fun living together; ht) 
so gentle and pallid and pe 
We have dined out 
times—at Mrs. Hay’s, ¢ 
Whartons’ and the British 
gation; and we entertained 
amildway. Tonightan 
friend of Springy’s dine 
and tomorrow the excell 
Speck comes to dinner. 
like Speck; he is such 
est, manly, gentleman 
fellow. Millie, the colore 
cooks very well; and 
(Continued on Pag 
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WEN the flapper of 1924 
| has heard of Paul Grant 

4 Chesterton. For this they 
hve by no means been forced 
t.hark back to the reminiscent 
enfidences of mothers and 
ants. Their older sisters can, 
yh equal rapture, recall the 
dys when the Chesterton form 
wh its lithe suppleness was se- 
etly compared with that of 
ery beau who sought favor; 
yen the famous Chesterton legs 
wre the most beautiful that ever 
daned thesilken tights 
0 Romeo; when the 
Cesterton arm with its 
ey twist and thrust 
ys the most graceful 
tit ever held a rapier; 
yen the Chesterton 
hid with its waves of 
sning brown, worn a 
hb; longer than rule 
wuld have it, was 
potographed and sold 
b the thousands. 

The Chesterton gai- 
tis—white, as a rule, 
yth buttons of 
parl—were aluxurious 
reessity to the dandies 
vio paraded Fifth 
/enue in top hat and 
fick coat. The Ches- 
tton stock was a rit- 
ul. When Chesterton 
apeared in a gray 
d-by banded in black, 
vich gave him the de- 
eed genre of the Brit- 
i aristocrat, there was 
acramble among fash- 
inable haberdashers 
i permission to intro- 
dee the fashion with 
;name. Understand 
4, that name could 
nt be bought. Any 
mmodity, be it hair 
hie, shaving soap or 
tyacco, which bore his 
ilorsement was actu- 
ay used by him. He 
ys most meticulous 
aout that—as he was, 
i fact, about every- 
ine: He would not 
en permit shops to 
2 his picture for display unless he approved both location 
the class of goods carried. This eccentricity was played 
/ more than once in newspaper interviews. 

‘Also, he could never be urged to speak of his good looks. 
lb considered them rather a detriment to his art. His 
fatest ambition, he often told reporters—and frequently 
hed as he said it—was to play Cyrano de Bergerac. A 
eotesque false nose, the tragic buffoonery of that pathetic 
iro of French poetry, would have proved to his public how 
Itle he cared for the manly beauty they both idolized and 
alized. Then he would smile deprecatingly. No man 
(joyed being labeled handsome. But what was he to do? 
Is public would not hear of it. They wanted him only in 
Imantic roles. He must subordinate his desires to theirs. 
‘me day, perhaps, when youth was past and no longer a 
lcessary asset, he might gratify this ambition. 
‘The days which the mothers of flappers recall were not 
hed long ago—not a quarter of a century, to be exact. 
lose remembered by their sisters hark back a dozen 
tars, when the star of Paul G. Chesterton was still at that 
igh point where it hung, the most consistently shining one 
| the dramatic firmament. 

Very early in his career the girls who thronged the stage 
pee of old Bailey’s Theater on Broadway were 
irilled and a bit saddened by the news that their hero had 
‘pped away with the leading lady of the stock company 
d returned in the new réle of husband. She was beauti- 
1, Margaret Hammond ; and had not each of his adorers 
irbored the secret dream that one day he might by some 
ie enter her own life, there would have been general 
Joicing. The announcement was bannered with. such 
padlines as: Matinée Idol Marries. Matinée Idol Takes 

ide. Matinée Idol Weds Leading Lady. 


; 


“Paul Dear, it is So Wonderful to Have You Feel So at Home. 


The fact that Margaret Hammond’s position and salary 
in the stock company were on a par with those of the 
matinée idol did not for a moment occur to press or pub- 
lic; nor to Margaret herself, for the matter of that. When 
from her balcony Juliet breathed: 


“My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite,” 


it was literally from the soul of her, with a lingering 
fragrance in her lovely voice that flung like a ladder of roses 
to the Romeo of her dreams. 

Her eyes, moist blue of the sea to which Juliet compared 
her love, told him each time they rested on his that while 
he held their vision that vision filled her life. They were a 
beautiful pair, these stage lovers—but only Paul Grant 
Chesterton knew it. To Margaret he was the axis round 
which the world of the theater, as her own world, re- 
volved. She was content to be background, to yield to him 
the center of the stage, to play up to his fine points of at- 
traction, to be both complementary and complimentary 
to his life. In short, she adored him as much as if she had 
not been his wife. 

No one knew the design of the wall paper in their 
home—an apartment in one of those old brownstone build- 
ings that boasted chiefly high ceilings and an elevator, 
creaky when it ran but largely out of commission. The 
walls were completely concealed by pictures of Paul G. 
Chesterton in the various and varied réles he had made 
famous. Huge canvases, delicate sketches, water colors, 
crayons, pastels—no cartoons, mind you, but every other 
medium of the pen, pencil and brush, by artists famous and 
infamous! A few picturesthere were of Margaret Hammond, 
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and eventually of their two 
little daughters, of whom the 
a public knew practically noth- 
if ing. The role of paternity 
j would somehow, felt Paul, rob 
a popular—or, rather, the pop- 
ular—actor of his halo. To 
think of him as the husband 
of his leading woman—he, 
too, had come to regard Mar- 
garet in that light—was safely 
romantic. But to visualize 
him as the father of infants 
who teethed and yelled, to let 
his public picture him pacing 
the floor with a screaming 
youngster on his arm—which, 
of course, he never did—was 
too risky a chance. 

Margaret merely left the 
stage for several years and 
returned to it, wearing her 
mantle of motherhood as 
gracefully as she trailed the 
robes of Shakspere’s heroines. 

Within a few years of his 
marriage there were several 
new Juliets, both on the 
stage and off. No one 
knew whether or not his 
wife knew. No one 
cared much. The laws 
of connubial conven- 
tion did not apply toa 
public hero in those 
days any more than 
they do now. 

Margaret’s head was 
always held high—that 
is, so far as the world 
informed itself. But 
within the walls cov- 
ered with Chesterton 
pictures, there began 
to be enacted scenes 
more poignantly dra- 
matic than any of 
those on the stage at 
Bailey’s. Because there 
were so few words 
spoken. Because when 
they came they were 
wrung from the throat 
of pride. Because even 
then so much was left 
unsaid. 

Margaret Hammond 
belonged most emphat- 
: ically to a generation 
past the understanding of flapperdom. She had said the 
“T will” with the definite conviction that it was for this 
life’s duration and the hope that the beauty of it would 
carry into the Beyond. It was to the rock of belief in that 
beauty she clung, even after belief in its partner no longer 
offered support. ; 

There were days when she saw him only at the theater. 
There were nights when, after the play, they met only as 
he stumbled down the hall to his bedroom and she came 
out of hers after several futile attempts on his part to 
locate the electric switch button. 

On the morning following one of these o¢casions she was 
waiting for him when he made his breakfast-luncheon 
appearance. He sat down at the opposite end of the 
square table without actually avoiding the eyes above the 
silver coffee urn, but casually managing not to meet them. 

He poured a generous helping of thick cream. 

“Don’t you think it might be wiser to take your coffee 
black?” she asked when the maid had left the room. 

“Why?” 7 J 

“Tt’s safer—after last night. You came in rather late 
and I judged you’d been to a supper party.” 

“T had to see Bailey about some new props; we went to 
supper. Are you calling me to account for that?” 

“By no means!”’ 

She did not add that it would have been of absolutely no 
use if she had called him to account. Neither did she men- 
tion that she had met Dan Bailey after the matinée and 
been informed by the manager that he was leaving town 
immediately following the evening performance. 

“I’m merely trying to suggest,” she added quietly, 
“that heavy breakfasts after heavy suppers may not be 
altogether advisable.” 
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“T’ll go down to the gymnasium later and work all 
afternoon. So don’t worry your pretty head about 
that.’’? He spoke with light reassurance and very evident 
relief. 

Her glance lifted to stray out of the window. The in- 
dication of her refusal to go into further discussion had the 
effect of rasping rather than quieting him. He was in a 
morning-after mood. 

Tonight he would undoubtedly fling his boots at his 
dresser in the theater. But just now his wife was giving 
him no excuse for venting his irritation and the fact merely 
augmented it. 

* Well,” he brought out finally, “ 
merely deaf and dumb?” 

““We’reatafuneral,’’ wastheamazingreply,spokensoftly. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Exactly what I say.’’ Her voice caught 
as she paused. Then she went on swiftly, as 
if the thought had been with her so long that 
it must. be spoken. ‘‘ How long do you think 
you can keep this up, Paul, and not see your 
own funeral?”’ 

“This—what?”’ 

“‘Self-indulgence!”’ she came back in- 
stantly. 

He glared across the table. This was what 
he was looking for—a real fracas, something 
to settle his jarred sensibilities. If Margaret 
was going to ride a high horse, to constitute 
herself his mentor and critic— 
if she dared to assume rights 
that were granted no one— 
then this was the time and the 
place for a complete under- 
standing. 

““Am I to understand, my 
dear, that you’re sitting in 
judgment on me?” 

“You can’t go on indefi- 
nitely giving your best to your 
work if you give your worst 
to—to other things.” al 

He emptied half the salt- 
cellar on his steak. 

“What do you expect me to 
do—come home from the the- 
ater every night and play par- 
cheesi till I’m tired?”’ 

She pushed aside her plate, 
saying nothing until his eyes 
were raised to meet the steady 
gaze of hers. A moment ago 
there had been tears in her 
voice; he had anticipated them 
on her lashes. 

““T expect you to show some 
respect for yourself, even if 
you show none for me.” 

“An excellent line,’’ he 
smiled, ‘‘but a little too melo- 
dramatic for home use. Sup- 
pose we make a note of it for 
Bailey’s next comedy.” 

“Oh, what’s the use of quib- 
bling, Paul! Can’t yousee how 
you’re robbing yourself?” * 

“No, I most emphatically cannot! I see no falling off in 
attendance at the theater, the applause when I come on, 
or the following that waits for me when I leave.’’ 

““What’s become of the hours you used to spend study- 
ing, the care you gave to each line when I heard them for 
you, your fencing lessons, your voice culture, all an actor 
needs to keep him in trim? What’s happened to all that 
precious time when you loved your work the way we 
loved ——” She halted. 

“My public is satisfied. Why shouldn’t you be?” 

“Because I’m not as fickle as the public. I’m looking to 
your future. You’ve either got to go forward, Paul, or 
you'll go backward. There’s no standing still.” 

He busied himself with a second helping of pudding, 
selected with minutest care as to heaping chocolate cream 
and nuts. Then his glance across the table was contempla- 
tive, with a touch of something not so impersonal. It 
might have been patronage. It might have been tolerance 
or amused intolerance. From any angle, there was amuse- 
ment unmistakable in his next words. 

“Suppose we cross that bridge when we come to it. 
Meanwhile, my dear, it might be a good idea to consider 
the cause of this sudden spasm of faultfinding. It has 
green eyes—and has dwelt in women’s breasts for cen- 
turies.”’ 

The directness went out of her gaze. It rested on him 
with hurt, bleeding pity that was for them both. 

“You mean tosay you think—I could be jealous of you?” 

“Not of me perhaps. But while we’re on the subject, 
Margaret, we may as well come to a definite understanding. 
I’m not the sort who can stand shackles—not of any kind! 
I’ve always managed my work in my own way, and my 
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worst enemy wouldn’t call me unsuccessful. As for my 
life outside the theater, I eannot and will not be harnessed 
by the heavy hand of domesticity. It would strangle me. 
That’s final.” 

“TI wonder,”’ she said at last, voice vibrating with a 
throbbing it never held on the stage, “‘if you could possibly 
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realize what it means to love someone so much that your- 
self doesn’t count. If you could,” she went on, filling in the 
pause that followed, “‘you’d know that I could no more 
hold you against your will than I could put you in chains.”’ 

“Then why bring about these unpleasant scenes? Last 
week—you cross-questioned me about going to the races 
with Mrs. Crosland.” 

“You forget’’—there was a flash from the eyes upon 
his—‘‘you were so late at the theater they had to hold the 
curtain. Bailey was furious.” 

“Well, he got over it, didn’t he? Just look after your- 
self in future, and let me take care of my own affairs.” 

She got slowly to her feet. Long after she had left the 
room, he puzzled over the startling nakedness of her reply. 
She placed both hands on the table, bent so close above it 
that her face was reflected in its shining top. 

“Very well,” she said in a perfectly expressionless tone, 
*Tewillage 

1I 

fst opening of an actually new play at Bailey’s was 

paralleled by nothing less than the election of a new 
mayor. Everybody placed it in the category of a rite. 
Theregular clientele who subscribed for seats as religiously 
as for pews in church came late and watched, with a slight 
and justifiable sense of pppemontt yn as the hoi polloi scram- 
bled in. 

Smaller houses, fast appearing farther uptown, were 
tentatively bidding for favor, but Bailey’s in the section 


somewhat below. Forty-second Street still boasted a barn- 


like auditorium, a big stage, red plush seats and supremacy. 
It was still the ezar of the kingdom of drama, its dominion 
undisputed. 
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The particular opening which witnessed the production 
of a new play by Arthur Wing Pinero was a thrilling de. 
parture from the accustomed costume drama, light « 
edy and more or less conventional melodrama. 1 
author’s frank vivisection methods in wielding the scalpel 
of his pen over the body of British society was sufficiently 
daring to cause a licking of the lips of anticipation. 

His part tremendously pleased Paul Chesterton. For 
the first time he and Margaret were not playing lovers, He 
was the picturesque bachelor, the wise philosopher who 
brought an estranged young couple back to each other's! 
arms. But he had every intention of giving the réle q 
touch of pathos far removed from the author’s conception, 
He was going to suggest a hopeless passion for the young] 
wife. Not a word in the script called for this interpreta.’ 
tion, but a droop of the lids, a gesture, a lingering oa 
all might spell the word unspoken. 

Following these tactics he saw once or twice a Loe 
surprise flash across Margaret’s eyes at rehearsal. How.) 
ever, she made no comment. From the day of their inter. | 
view when he exacted a complete understanding she had 
made no comment on anything he did. : 

Her reserve puzzled him somewhat. She was pleasant 
when they met, but apparently unconcerned about his. 
continued absence at night and late return in the g 
hours. - Likewise she did not again refer to his asso 9 
with pretty Mrs. Nora Crosland, widow of the patent! 
medicine king; to his heralded presence on her coach at 
the races; to the fact that not one of the lovely lady's 
invitations included Margaret. There was something aloc 
about her accustomed quiet charm of manner that annoyed 
him more than had her outburst. He found it more difficult’ 
to meet. Yet, to the letter, she was complying with his em- 
phatic announcement that he would brook no interteam 

Mrs. Crosland, lunching with him one Sunday at 
monico’s during rehearsals of the new play, noticed 
nervousness. 

“What is the matter, Paul dear?” : 7; 

The young widow of the old multimillionaire had a child. } 
like quality of interrogation that, to a man, was faseinat. | 
ing. She opened wider her wide blue eyes and stressed het! 
verb, and her engaging interest was like balm. a 

“Nothing, nothing!” he told her. : 

“But there is! Something is bothering you.” 

“Tt’s really nothing in particular, Nora. I’ma bit: 
that’s all.” n | 

“You must be overworking. I know, because your eye: 
look so heavy. Why do you work so hard, Paul?” she in: 
sisted. “You should not be playing in a stock company 
with another man owning you body and soul. You should 
have your own theater and do exactly as you please.” 

The thought she suggested was not new to him. He hac 
dallied with it often, as a woman haunts a jeweler’s window | 
to let her imagination play round a stone she can nevel 
hope to possess. The Chesterton Theater, just off Broad: 
way, perhaps, a luxurious setting for one who longed foi 
advance in the art of the drama! It was a dangling, 4 | 
ing thought, the fruit of Tantalus. 

“But, my dear child’’—he let his eyes rest on hers with 
much the look of Romeo— “that would require . 
money than I’ll ever own.’ 

She leaned toward him very eagerly. They gazed atfene! 
other over plates of new asparagus heaped with a -— 
sauce of unsweetened fluffily whipped cream. | 

“‘Paul—don’t think me presumptuous. But I lead - } 
a useless life, and I want so to do something worth while 
Could you possibly—would you let me build a theater fo! 
VOU los em 

“Nora!” 

“T mean it! I need an interest, Paul dear.” The a 
eyes filmed. ‘‘You have no idea how useless I feel—how 
lonely Iam. And doing something for the stage, for—foi 
you—why, you could never know what it would meat 
to me.’ ? 
The plaintive words that seemed to stretch out pleading 
arms to him held him for a moment with none of his own ti 
answer. 

“Nora,” he uttered finally, huskily, “I could neventel | 
you what that offer means to me! But it’s impossible 
The world has a wicked tongue. If I permitted you to d( 
such a thing it would be an irreparable injustice to you.” 

“But the world need never know who did it. Let then 
think you have saved enough to build a theater yourself.’ | 

“On my salary?” It was curt, bitter. ‘‘They know 
better.” * | 

The full lips trembled indignantly. ad 

“You ought not to be held in bondage this way, ham 
pered on all sides.” She halted, stretched a hand across th 
table. ‘No; I have no right to say that. Forgig me 
Paul dear—will you?”’ 

He took the hand, a gesture used with great effect 
hind the footlights. 
. “T forgive you anything; everything. No matter whit 
you did—ever—I should forgive you—Nora.” 

His voice held the name like the minor dying note 
violin. Then his hand drew quickly from hers. 

“We must be careful, even here. That’s the penal 
being in the public eye; it never leaves one.’ 


\ 
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Life is hard,’’ she breathed, and touched her tiny nose 
4 a handkerchief fashioned entirely of point lace made 
the toil-hardened hands of Belgium. 

Life is one long test,” he sighed, “for which we know 
her rime nor reason; except that it always seems to give 
yhat we want—too late.”’ 

‘hen neither said anything. 

‘hey drove out to the country that afternoon on her 
eh—a party gathered from the most gayly decked 
nehes of New York’s best-primed family trees. 

‘aul Chesterton was usually the gayest, the most enter- 
jing member of these spring tea picnics. It was 
umbent upon an actor to retain an outstanding person- 
y away from the footlights or his aura dissolved when 
‘eft them. But today he was singularly silent. That 
ure Nora Crosland had splashed with the bold stroke 
yer brush of gold, a personal theater, was the mirage 
»ss the stretching sands of ambition. The Paul G. Ches- 
on Theater inscribed itself upon those sands. The sun- 
ched letters burned his eyes. He drew a hand over 
mn. Yet he could not blot out the vision. What a pity! 
‘at a thousand pities! 

tis humor carried far into the next week, brooding 
yugh rehearsals, noncommunicative, brusque to those 
) attempted a question. His children were away at 
ol, but the very stillness of his home and Margaret’s 
‘-in hours of study took heavy toll of his nerves. The 
-{ of diversion became madness insufferable. Yet the 
jing remained, even after it was presumably satisfied. 
i> a clock wound too tight, like a machine strained too 
like a wheel revolving too fast, he became unmanage- 
+, And destruction trod upon his step. 

Look here, Paul,’’ admonished Dan Bailey one after- 
‘n, holding him up as he was about to leave the theater. 
‘hat’s wrong? You seem all out of sorts. Anything up 
‘yeen you and Margaret?”’ he darted with sharp aim. 
‘Nonsense !”’ 

Well, I notice you don’t come to the theater or leave 
ygether any more; and I was afraid there might be.”’ 
‘There are some people I go about with occa- 

cally who don’t interest her; that’s all there 

) that.” 

That’s not surprising, my boy,’ Bailey re- 

iked without removing his gaze. ‘Little Mrs. 

island and her gang of hangers-on, for in- 

ace. Pretty, but like one of those wax figures 

1. store window—lots of hair and eyes, and 

ing inside.” 

aul Chesterton’s eyes hardened. 

Don’t you think, Bailey, that, not knowing 
lady, it might be wise to be more conserv- 
be when you speak of her?” 
ittle Dan Bailey gave astart. 
Treading on your toes, eh? 
/1, I wasn’t looking for that. 
Is of the opinion you were just 
aling about; never thought 
d were serious. But while 
€e on the subject, let me say 
iething. I wanted to say it 
iths ago, but thought I’d wait 
n maybe wouldn’t have to. 
Cre getting lax, my boy! I 
ot know what it is. Maybe 
1 light-headed crowd you’ve 
an up with. Maybe’ — he 
sentrated attention on his 
éh chain, twirling it thought- 
1y—“ other interests 
ie claims on your at- 
lion. But the fact re- 
las that we wait for 
oat rehearsal, we wait 
you at matinées, we 
efor you at night. And 
on’t like it. Bad ex- 
nile, bad morale; and 
heompany has got an 
i you don’t give a 
az. That you’re so 
Oisure of yourself, you 
hk you can make your 
vi rules and regula- 
las!” 

aul Chesterton 
tied, completely in- 
Tlulous. This little 
on who had always 
ed down and wor- 
hed with the rest of 
h world was actually 
nena him. Holding 
h whip of punctuality 
v; his head as if he were 
Oe careless young ju- 
vele, as if he would 
mk the law laid down 


! 


Oimlikeanynewcomer. 
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Insolence incredible! Why, if he, Paul Chesterton, walked 
out on Bailey tomorrow, where would the old man be? 

He looked down on the head, oversized for the under- 
sized body, exactly as if he were deciding whether to bring 
down his foot and exterminate it without further parley. 
The manager looked up—and an odd measuring glance 
passed from man to man. Strangely enough, Dan Bailey’s 
expression held neither fear nor timidity. 

“T thought it might be a good idea to mention this,”’ ob- 
served the manager at last in a tone unexpectedly friendly. 
“Fellow may get careless in his work and not know it. 
That’s the most dangerous kind of laziness—the kind you 
don’t know about. Just think it over.’’ 

And without waiting for his leading man’s reply he 
turned on his heel, casually enough, in the direction of his 
private office. 

Chesterton promptly and furiously flung a flag of defi- 
ance in the face of managerial protest by being seen with 
increasing frequency in the company of the lovely widow. 
Occasionally they were alone; more generally with the 
very smart set that swarmed round the sweets of her 
bounty. : 

The hours spent with Nora might have been termed the 
only relaxing ones, had it not been for the fact that she 
referred so plaintively and so often to her suggestion that 
day in Delmonico’s. It was pathetic, he told himself, the 
unselfish simplicity of her desire to see his full possibilities 
realized—her longing to be the silent helpful partner in 
making that dream a reality. She could not know how 
impatient of present limitations that vision, kept perpetu- 
ally before his eyes, made him. She could have no idea, 
dear little thing, what miserable havoc the plea in her 
childlike voice created in his soul. 

“But, Paul dear,’’ she would urge, “‘it is for your art. 
Have you the right to say no? I do want so awfully to see 
you achieve all you ought to have. And this way you are 
so tied down.” 

It was trying, that thought, a tragic one. He went 
through rehearsals with an air of brooding contemplation. 
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“Exactlyl’’ She Whispered After a Moment, 
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Even his viewpoint of this new role was affected by it. 
After all, why shouldn’t Bailey consult him in selecting 
plays? It was humiliating, this business of having a part 
thrust at you. He should have been in a position long ago 
not only to choose his own plays but to name the company 
that would assist him in presenting them. He had been 
sleepily content with his position too long. Perilously 
omnipresent hovered the sense that now was the time for 
uprooting or stagnation. The Paul G. Chesterton Theater 
ceased to be regarded in the light of a mirage. 

So that—although he did not recognize what had gen- 
erated it—on the night of the new production’s premiére, 
his attitude toward Dan Bailey was rather patronizing 
than otherwise. Margaret he did not see after the dress 
rehearsal. It had endured until daylight. And when he 
left the theater she had already gone home. 

A restlessness, habitual by this time, seized him, and he 
could not sleep. He wanted the gentle caress of Nora 
Crosland’s light voice, the adoration, unspoken, in her blue 
eyes, the fragrance like crushed violets that wafted from 
her, even the delicate jingle of the bangles she loved to wear. 
He wanted the intoxication of personal tribute she would 
pay him, not alone hero worship but the understanding of 
the woman who has no thought other than an eagerness to 
please. 

He sent word, asking her to lunch with him. She sent 
word back, insisting that he lunch with her; she was break- 
ing another appointment so that they might be alone. In 
her beautiful house soft-footed servants waited upon him. 
The perfect equipment which millions made possible but 
not too evident relaxed his tight nerves. 

After luncheon she suggested that he rest in the library, 
and he saw no reason for refusing. The thought of going 
back to the four walls he had looked upon as home for so 
long irritated him beyond endurance. Here were dark 
plum velvets surrounding him, and high shelves of books 
in gorgeous bindings, rare editions with leaves uncut. The 
intruding sun was shut out by heavy gold brocade drapes. 
The atmosphere was soothingly soft. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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relief.”” Her companion opened one eye. “Why?” 
“Because you don’t make love.”’ 

Captain Toby Rage folded his hands upon his 
stomach and regarded the blue heaven. This the 
April sun had to himself, and, making the most of his 
monarchy, set the whole firmament ablaze. 

A mile away the Atlantic simmered contentedly, a roll- 
ing laughing steppe of blue and silver; the lazy murmur of 
its surf gladdened the ear. To the left the mountainsides 
smoked in the heat, the comfortable haze blurring their 
grandeur to beauty. To the right the coast of France 
danced all the way to Biarritz, her gay green frock flecked 
with the dazzling white of villas, edged by the yellow road 
that sweeps to Spain. 

Behind, the countryside, a very Canaan, basked in the 
earnest of summer, peaceful and big with promise of 
abundance to come. 

From the moor where the two were sitting all these 
things could be enjoyed. 

It was, indeed, a superb withdrawing room, for, though 
an occasional snarl told of a car flying on the broad high- 
way, no one essayed the byroad which led to the yellow 
broom. 

“The art of life,’ said Toby, ‘‘is to be fancy-free.”’ 

Cicely Voile clapped her sweet-smelling hands. 

“We’re going to get on— 
you and I,” she cried excit- 
edly. ‘‘I can see that.” 

“Why ?’’—suspiciously. 

‘‘ Because our outlook’s the 
same. Think of the friend- 
ships that have been wrecked 
by love.” 

Captain Rage groaned. 

““Wonts whe) sald-awesltis 
too awful. But I’m thankful 
you see my point. Conceive 
some cheerful little play- 
ground—Honolulu, for in- 
stance—peopled by an equal 
number of youths and maid- 
ens, all reasonably attractive 
and all proof against affec- 
tion.” 

“T can’t,” said Cicely 
Voile. “It’s too—too daz- 
zling. Never mind. Go on.” 

“Well, what a time they’d 
all have. No jealousies, no 
heart-burnings, no schem- 
ings, no inconvenience.” 

“T can see,” said Cicely, 
“‘that you have been through 
the hoop.” 

“Haven’t you?” 

ce Viege 4 

“Well, isn’t it a curse?” 
said Rage heartily. ‘“‘When 
Tlook back and think of what 
I suffered, I go all gooseflesh. 
Turning out when I wanted 
to stay at home, staying up 
when I wanted to go to bed, 
going to plays I didn’t want 
to see, sloshing money about, 
writin’ letters, travelin’. I 
tell you, love’s a mug’s game. 
It’s—it’s buying trouble at a 
top price. That’s the wicked 
part. If you must buy trou- 
ble you may as well get it 
cheap. But love’s a disease. 
One becomes temporarily in- 
sane. I’dafine car then, and I 
actually let her driveit.’’ He 
sighed memorially. “It was 
never the same car again.” 

“That,” said Cicely, ‘was 
probably imagination. Still, 
I know what you mean. The 
misery I went through, trying 
tobeintime! Alfred couldn’t 
bear being late.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Rage. 
“Yet I'll bet he used to wait 
by the hour, poor devil. I 
know. I’ve had some. I tell 
you, love’s a disease.” 

Hesighed comfortably, set- 
tling his head upon its pillow 


, eh know,” said Cicely Voile, ‘“‘you’re a great 
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of broom. “Are You Engaged to Wfy Nephew?’ ‘“‘Of Course I am,’’ Said Cicely. 
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Cicely regarded him, speechless with indignation. 

At length—‘‘I was endeavoring to point out,’’ she said 
coldly, ‘that I was the sufferer. Being fool enough to 
worship Alfred, I used to wear myself out—humoring his 
whim.”’ She paused dramatically. ‘‘Then, again, I used 
to leave parties early. He used to say one should be asleep 
by two. Time and again I’ve left a dance in the middle so 
that Alfred could go to bed.” ; 

“T think,” murmured Captain Rage, “‘that I should 
have liked Alfred.” ‘ ; 

“T quite expect,” flashed Cicely, ‘‘that I should have got 
on with—what was her name?”’ 

“Rachel,” said Toby. ‘And I’m quite sur2 you would. 
In fact, I think you’d probably’ve been fast friends. The 
silly part of it is that so might she and I. I did get on with 
her—extremely well, until I fell to love.’”’ He sat up there 
and set his hands on his knees. “Still, I’m not ungrateful. 
On3 attack like that does you a lot of good. But for the 
doing I’ve had, you’d almost certainly’ve knocked me 
out.” 

““Do-look out 


cried Cicely. 
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“It’s allright,” said Rage. ‘‘Don’t you worry, 
not within miles of making love. But I’ve 
you for months, I have; and there’s somethi 
charming about you. Besides, you’re quite beauti 

“As beautiful as Rachel?” ‘ 

“Oh, much more. Look at your throat, for { 
Oh, you can’t, can you? Never mind. What — 
“Oh, but I do mind!”’ said Cicely, wriggling. 
a perfect experience. For anyone to tell me I’m be 
except as a prelude to familiarity, is something Dye y 
known.” 7 
“Surely, Alfred ——” a 
“Oh, I always had to kiss him, or something. 
I minded particularly. I rather liked kissing Alf 
a compliment without any sort or kind of corollary: 
delicious.’’ She whipped off her hat and put her ¢ 
the air. ‘Don’t you love me like that?” J 
“‘Oh, gorgeous!’’ said Toby. “Now Rachel’s stoe 
weren’t silk all the way.” ; 
Hastily Miss Voile adjusted her frock. 
“T was referring,” she said stiffly, “to my profile 
“Equally lovely,” said Rage. Cicely choked. “I¥ 
I like your mouth best of all. I can quite understand p 
wanting to kiss you, you know. That short up 
brings it, as it were, into the alert position. It sort 
‘Kiss me, you fool. Goon. I shan’t bite you.’” ~ 
“T shall in a minu 
Cicely, bubbling. 
about my nose?” —~ 
“Oh, that’s well ow 
way.” aa 
“T suppose you f 
turns up.” 
“The best ones de 
Toby. “Besides, you 
worry. From temples 
you’ve got a faceina 
And then you are so 
“Now do be careft 
Cicely. “‘Don’t spoi 
Rage waved her awa 
“Try to remember, 
lady, that I do not 
see that you’re awful 
tractive, but you don’t | 
tractme. No woman does 
tell you, I’m case-hardene | 
“T will try,” said Cic! 
humbly. ‘But you must {| 
give me if I forget now a 
then. Of course I’m thesa| 
myself. Men mean nom) 
to me than so many blocks | 
wood. I certainly find th) 
convenient. I tell youfran 
I find you very conyenie 
But that’s as far as it goe 
“Well, isn’t that nice) 
said Toby. ‘‘Isn’titanagt} 
able reflection that you ¢ 
I can take pleasure in é 
other’s company and rem} 
heart-whole? I’m not m} 
to look at, so ——” 
“T think,” said Cicely Ve ; 
“‘you’re very good-lookin | 
“T’mnotreally,”’ said Re} 
“but I suppose you feel } 
up to you to say somethi. 
Anyway, we'll pretend }! 
think so. I’m good-looki; 
and you—well, you're } 
exquisite. I can admire ; 
and say so—without prt’ 
dice. You can glory in / 
homely features — dote, ! 
instance, upon my ears, : 
tell me how much they m? 
you—without being mis) 
derstood. Think of ‘ite 
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we can discuss, the inter 
we can share, the easy 1 
macy we can enjoy—all w 
out prejudice. Look at 
terms we can use.” 

“Terms?” 

“Terms. Why shoul 
I call you ‘darling’? I 
the word, and it suits j! 
Coming from me, it’s not? 
expression of love.” 
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**Well, to Prove They’s No Hard Feelin’s,’?’ He Said Cordially, “‘the Next One’s on the House’? 


HE year was at spring, the afternoon 
was at five minutes of one, and practi- 
cally all Huntsboro was just pushing back 
Qj dinner, when Floyd McEwen rounded 
corner of Pleasant Street into the Sunday 

aration of Railroad Avenue. Granted that the apparel 
troclaims the man, yet in Floyd’s case it spoke with 
wle tongue and broadcast a girl as well; for when, in 
utsboro, any young seignior sees fit to drape himself in 
12 flannel trousers, purple silk shirt, purple socks, a 
quart panama hat with a plaid puggree, and a blue 
awith a purple-bordered. handkerchief wilting from the 
est pocket, it can only mean that sooner or quicker this 
ic oe youth is going to keep a date. 

/a matter of fact, Floyd radiated complacency in all 
ble waye lengths. Not yet eighteen, he had already 
tied several games for Jersey City; and in a few days, 
yon as he had rested up from an attack of Charley 
12, he was to report for duty with the Goliaths them- 
hs. He was equal partners with his father in McEwen’s 
4, Pharmacy, and even now his father was in New York 
vig up a Sovereign Chain Drug Stores agency which 
)d toll in quite considerable more custom. Finally, his 
Us and great employments had gained him the un- 
‘ving fealty of seven or eight absolute pippins, and he 
2 scheduled to go boat riding on the river, presently, 
{ the newest and most intriguing specimen of the lot. 
‘hat booted it, then, that from his bulbous contours— 
he Was organized on the classic lines of a summer 
tsh—he had always been known in Huntsboro as the 
uby Ephalunt? What booted it that the tailor, so as 
1:0 lose money on the material alone, had had to charge 
na dollar extra for his flannel pants? Yea, what booted 
€ his rubber-tired spectacles, which gave him the 
tiely stupefied expression of a pet goldfish? The an- 
was that it booted nothing whatsoever; for the epi- 
€of his childhood had become the badge of his grandeur, 
(the bright and breathing world lay under his extensive 
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4 the portcullis of the pharmacy a mysterious stranger 

1 a large roll of lithographs under his arm, and a dia- 
searfpin which led the Koh-i-nur by an easy two 

ts, Was loitering impatiently. 

dello, Augustus,” he said. “When’s the pill shop 

up?” * 
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Floyd, surveying him with both native and imported 
dignity, produced his keys. ‘Sundays, a quarter of four 
to a quarter of twelve.” 

“What?”’ said the stranger, aghast. 
me it was from one to three!”’ 

“Well, you just reckon it up on your fingers,’’ advised 
Floyd, unbarring the wicket. ‘“‘And while you’re gettin’ 
your headache, what can I do you for?”’ 

The stranger, still confused by the mental arithmetic, 
aligned himself at the soda fountain. ‘Bubbly water,’’ he 
said, ‘‘with ipecac.’”’ And winked enticingly. 

“Huh?” inquired the Bawby Ephalunt. 

“Now you just quit plaguing me, Lancelot,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘and get on with your juggling act. Plain soda— 
with ipecac.”” And winked again, with fraternal optimism. 
“But say, are you McEwen the ball tosser?”’ 

“Ayop. That’s I’m,” said Floyd modestly, and placed a 
foaming beaker on the counter. 

“Well, then,” said the stranger, crooking his elbow in 
the attitude of one about to pledge the king, “‘here’s a go!” 
And quaffed generously. But immediately after the quaff 
he turned pale, staggered backwards, sparred frantically 
at the air, and mentioned in ultrafamiliar terms several of 
the leading characters in the Bible. 

“But it wan’t nothin’ but just plain sody,” said the 
Bawby Ephalunt virtuously. ‘‘With ipecac. Wan’t that 
your order?”’ 

Little by little the stranger recovered his equilibrium, 
but he was wan and plaintive. ‘‘Why, Cuthbert,” he said, 
“what did you size me up as—arum snooper? Listen; the 
Rollickin’ Revelers—the best road show on God’s green 
footstool—plays North Adams Wednesday and here 
Thursday, and I’m ahead of the opera. Well, I got to lo- 
cate somebody can write inthe stingers for the local hits, 
and I got to have some nice popular girl can flop through 
one sketch and then help plug the grand final. This local 
talent always goes acrost big, and she gets her name on the 
program. And they told me in North Adams you was the 
baby was the best judge of poultry, so I come in to 
chin it over with you, and you deal me out a hooker of 
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brass polish! I tell you it’s all wrong, Percy, 
it’s all wrong!” 

“Sorry,” said the Bawby Ephalunt, mop- 
ping the bar. “But so long’s I filled. the 
order just like you give it, I got to trouble 
you for thutty cents, mister, and three cents more for the 
after-the-war tax. Thutty-three.” 

Reluctantly the stranger paid. ‘Well, be that as it may, 
are you fixed so you can dig me out a snappy author and a 
actress, or don’t it register? Speak up, Rudolph; you’re 
amongst friends. Are you gonna yes me or no me?” 

After a congealing glance at the prescription clerk, who 
was dawdling in forty seconds late, the Bawby Ephalunt 
said, “Why, I s’pose I might if I had a mind to, but how 
much leeway is they to mull it over?” 

“Why, here’s the spots for the locals’’—he gave Floyd: a 
mangy carbon—“‘and they just got to be filled in with 
names that make the wheezes come pat, and be ready when 
the troupe gets in on the 1:19 Thursday.” 

“Um-hum. And the other thing?” 

The advance agent tendered him a script. ‘‘ Well, this 
here’s the part. They’s twenty-eight sides to it, and they’s 
a rehearsal Thursday afternoon, so you’d better ought to 
choose her today, so’s she can get up in it.” 

“Gorry!” said Floyd, raking his bump of originality. 
“Right off quick like that? Seems like kind of rushin’ the 
mourners, don’t it?”’ 

The agent laughed. ‘‘Now don’t you try to jazz me, 
Lionel. Why, they’d scratch and pull hair just to get the 
chance. You choose me out a looker, that’s all, and see she 
knows her lines. And to pay back the favor, Aloysius— 
why, I’d slip you six Annie Oakleys.’”’ And no sooner said 
than slipped. 

The Bawby Ephalunt, inspecting the brace of type- 
written documents and the half dozen spaniel-eared tickets, 
gradually realized what an unusual opportunity was being 
served up to him. As official arbiter of playwrights and 
soubrettes, he would naturally acquire still further social 
importance; and it was also a heaven-born occasion to 
square up sundry personal grudges by arranging to have 
the local hits delivered as fast and aecurate uppercuts. 

“Why, I guess maybe I could sprain a point and oblige 
you,’’ he said genially. ‘‘Sure.”’ 

“At-a-boy! Now I got to jump the next train, but you 
put this through—get the hits and get a girl, and see the 
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manager, Thursday. But listen; just out of Christian 
charity, Ferdinand, now we know each other—what does 
anybody have to order in here so’s. not to get what they 
called for?”’ 

“Nope,” said Floyd incorruptibly. ‘‘We’re on the strict 
legal. But between I and you and the rain barrel, they’s 
an awful sight o’ lawlessness goin’ on down to the Eagle 
House.” 

“‘Wgbert,” said the advance agent fervently, “you shove 
a couple of these hand-painted chromos in your front win- 
der, and then you tell me which of the two opposite ways 
on this here boulevard points at that there sink of ini- 
quity!” 

The Bawby Ephalunt, having sped the parting guest, 
went back to interview the prescription clerk. ‘‘Here’s the 
key,’”’ he said shortly. ‘‘And all them mint jujubes has 
started to run; they was put too near where the sun could 
get at’em; mark ’em down to four cents, special. G’day.” 
And went out into the caressing sunshine, which had al- 
most the same effect upon him as though he had been a 
jujube himself. To be sure, he didn’t exactly run, but he 
walked so rapidly that when he arrived at the river bank 
his two-inch collar was no longer competent to saw his 
neck. 

One of the main outs about life, however, is that it’s such 
a constant variorum, or hash. As Floyd, espying from afar 
the latest edition of his ideal, halted to swab his counte- 
nance and cinch his cravat, his crest was illuminated with 
joy, and utter intrepidity dwelt within him. But as he ad- 
vanced farther and caught sight of the low rakish craft in 
which the Sefiorita Gladys Pert was waiting for him, much 
of the poetry evaporated from his cosmos. Floyd was built 
for a barge, but Gladys was waiting in a canoe. 

“Greetings and salutations, Floyd. My, 
but that’s a hot necktie you got on!”’ 

“Um-hum,” said Floyd abstractedly. 
“All wool but the buttons. But lookit, 
Glad! I’d kind of calculated you’d hire 
usa plain ordinary rowboat. Why, I doubt 
that peanut shell’ll so much as bear my 
heft.”’ 

“Oh, don’t be so pudgicky!”’ said Miss 
Pert. ‘‘It’s tippy, but all you got to do 
is step in gentle, and stay put. Come on; 
don’t be an old man by the time you get 
in; they charge by the hour.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt was thoroughly 
inflated with qualms, but in the presence re 
of his divinity he dared not admit it. 
Therefove, with all the delicacy of a circus 
pachyderm which has been taught to 
place a harmless hoof upon its prostrate 
trainer, he embarked, and the frail argosy 
promptly settled a foot and a half. 

“All aboard,” he said with false enthu- 
siasm. ‘Haul in the gangplank. Toot- 
toot! We’re off in a cloud of dust.” 

By a magnificent effort Miss Pert per- 
suaded the canoe to crawl forth from 
harbor while the Bawby Ephalunt sat 
bolt upright in the waist, with the tense 
expression of a maiden lady who has just 
heard a burglar. But eventually the 
charms of his fair gondolier began to erase 
his apprehensions, and he ended by com- 
pletely forgetting the rude terrors of the 
vasty deep. 

His acquaintance with her dated from the era when she 
had publicly gnawed a teething ring, but it was only the 
day before yesterday night, at Edna Swan’s impromptu 
phonograph dance, that her personality had really hauled 
off and blackjacked him. Edna, incidentally, had been 
pretty touchy about this; she had come switching out to 
the piazza and said loudly and tartly, “‘ Floyd and Gladys— 
wherever you are—the rest of us are now having our re- 
freshments—if that signifies anything special to you!” 

“What!” the Bawby Ephalunt had exclaimed from the 
sagging hammock. ‘“‘So soon’s all this? Why, it ain’t only 
the shank of the evenin’.”’ 

“Well, if I was you,”’ his hostess had rejoined, in a tone 
which implied that her own refreshment had consisted of 
powdered alum, ‘‘I’d go buy me an alarm clock. You been 
twosin’ out here for two mortal hours, Floyd McEwen! 
Humph! Pretty rich, I call it!” 

That was Edna all over; jealous at the least tiny little 
thing, like two measly hours out of a whole lifetime. What 
did she expect Floyd to do, tag around after her forever 
and ever, amen? Not that Edna wasn’t quite a girl, in her 
own way, but Gladys—ah, Gladys!—well, Gladys was a 
pearl of purest ray serene, or knock-out. 

She was a little ginger girl, about sixteen or sixteen and 
a half, with bobbed red hair, a marble brow slightly 
punctuated by freckles, and a multiplying eye; and she 
was kind of occult and feverish, like these wandering gypsy 
women, only, of course; she took more baths. She also wore 
a dimple where it would do the most good, and her father 
was president of the First—and only—National Bank of 
Huntsboro. ‘ 


Luckily, She Had the Temperament of a True Artist. 
Imitating a Crocodile, and Began to Imitate Ellen Terry 


She Stopped 


“Floyd,” said Miss Pert suddenly, “ 
estly like the best, me or Edna?” 

As he gazed into her smoldering orbs of brown he almost 
lost his mental footing; but with characteristic caution he 
sharp-shod himself with tact. For, after all, Edna had 
been his very first flame, and he felt a haunting loyalty 
toward the embers. 

“Glad,x he said impressively, 
you they is.’ 

She sighed, laid the flattering unction to her soul, and 
slew a mosquito. “‘You see, I’m different than most other 
girls, Floyd. Most girls are Indian givers, even when it’s 
their holiest affections. But I’m kind of like this river; it 
may be slow and muddy, but it’s awful deep. And of 
course Edna’s perfectly sweet, and so forth and so on; 
even if she hasn’t got any more style than a last year’s 
bird’s nest. But after the way we talked together on her 
porch that night, I’ve felt as if you’re just as different as 
Iam. People don’t grasp you, Floyd, any more than they 
do me. Isn’t it the gospel?” 

“Well,” said the Bawby Ephalunt trustfully, “I do get 
joshed quite consid’able—but it ain’t spoilt my appetite 
none.” 

“Floyd,” said Miss Pert in a thrilling contralto, “I’ve 


which do you hon- 


“‘you’re the only one of 


got an intuition that you and me were predestined to be» 


Like Pelleas and 
Or Laura and 


wonderful friends—if nothing more. 
Melisande, in my new library book. 
Plutarch.” 

‘Well, you can’t disprove it by me,” conceded Floyd, 
and if his family name had been Felis instead of McEwen 


” 


he would surely have purred. And so for ten -beatific: 


minutes they floated silently on the silver fig 
dreaming of fays and talismans, except wh 
Gladys had to pole them out of the eel grass, 

“Why so pensive?” she asked softly. 
started. ‘Oh, I was just thinkin’ to myself.” » 

Her smile was incendiary. “Well, why 
think it to me?” 

He made a gesture of dismissal to a vagre 
horsefly. ‘‘Well—I was just wonderin’ to 
how you'd like it to go onto the stage,” 

Miss Pert’s reaction was an amalgam of | 
wilderment and awe. ‘‘Floyd! Why—why, | 
absolutely uncanny! You must bea clai 
or something! Hadn’t I just finished telling y 
the hunch I had about us? Why, that’s the dre| 
of my life! Oh, I’d perfectly adore it!” 

He had actually opened his mouth to guar, 
tee her a professional premiére next Thursd, 
when the insulted horsefly, coming to cl: 
quarters, bit him savagely on one of his m_ 
prominent nonvital areas. 

“Woops!” yelped the Bawby Ephal 
guished, and automatically rolled over to 
his flank. Whereupon the good ship promp’ 
heeled to leeward, the gunwale went under, ¢| 
Floyd and Gladys, side by side, were quie- 
deposited in the river. - 

Afterwards he remembered that just as ( 
cleaved the surface of the billows she s 
“Oh, you clumsy lout, you!” 

But perhaps even Melisand 
have said the same thing unde 
circumstances. 

Now except to dog-paddle, 
Ephalunt couldn’t swim, but neither co | 
he sink; so that, given sufficient ti), 
he was sure to dock safely. M 
on the other hand, was virtually 
‘ous, but even if she had suce 
righting the canoe she would s 
needed two pontoons and a stea 
to salvage Floyd. With one accord 
they set out for the mainland, 
aged farmer stood ready to rece 
with a cant hook. 

Miss Pert, however, shrilly di 
to be rescued by instruments. 
scrambled ashore, and modestly 
ing herself in a clump of alders- 
was costumed in dotted Swis 
cotton-crépe foundation —lifted 
voice in a prolonged and hyste 
mand for something warm, vol 
and opaque, preferably a carrit 
Floyd, functioning as a sidew 
twenty yards behind, and pr 
ately colder, Tie 

““S-say, Mr. P-peaslee,”’ he 
“ce-can w-we get us dried off 
_ house?” 
‘Well, I don’t much doubt but what you could, 
Mr. Peaslee, and wagged his head toward 
thicket. ‘‘She goes it real pee when she gets) her 
don’t she?” 


incased in a cocoon of blankets and eed 
before the kitchen stove, while their raiment 
clotheshorse. For the sake of the conventio 


raiment and the survivors. She had also fortified 
systems with hot thoroughwort tea. 

But regardless of these kindly ministrations Migs ahi 
wasn’t yet consoled. She had not only confirmed her 
vious svete of even date—namely, that ao Ww 


moved to Gladys’ racking sobs, while with his last 
he would murmur thickly, ‘‘Edner! My Edner! T 
meet above!’’ And it would serve Gladys darn wel 
if after that she went right straight off into a decline 
self. Spit-cat, that was all she was; spit-cat. nS 10 
But now, abruptly, this vivid, passionate creature tu ¢ 
to him. 
“Floyd,” she said gently. ee 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Ayop. That’s m, 
“I’m over being mad, Floyd. I was as mad as 
was my brand-new dress, and all. But I don’t 
hold it against you, Floyd. You didn’t do it a 
He snorted. “Thanks for the ad.” 


mean to be so pemonals I’m mortified to a cinder. 
when we’ve been through dangers together—why, i 
ought to cement us, instead of vice versa, hadn’t 
In spite of himself his rancor melted like tinfoil e 
toa plumber’s torch. ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry the darn fly bit! 
I guess that about evens it up, don’t it?” ae 
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‘Qh, Floydie!’’ she said, and the golden cadence, falling 
his ear, was like voluptuous music. Their eyes clung to- 
wher; slowly their cocoons swayed toward a common 
ter, and they craned their necks slightly and kissed. 
3¢ in another instant both Mr. and Mrs. Peaslee entered 
} kitchen, and the conversation shifted to rheumatism, 
‘c:ilizers, hog cholera and the best bait for pickerel. It 
ysn’t until dusk that they had another precious moment 

yne; but through all this interval Miss Pert had been 
ing up a question. 

‘Floyd,’ she inquired suspiciously, “did you ever kiss 
vy other girl?”’ 

te attempted to duck it. 
y te like you.’ 

Jer voice was choked with tears. “Oh, Floyd, how could 
v1 ever bear to do it ae 

‘Basy as pie. Lemme show you,” he volunteered benevo- 
etly, but she shrank into her chrysalis. 

“No! Not on your tintype! To mea kiss on the mouth 
s,areal meaning! Oh, what a gump I was! I ought to 
,re had more sense! You’men are just nothing but perfect 
yists! You can’t be trusted halfway around the block! 
Pere was I, utterly sincere, and you weren’t only just 
jlying with me!” 

't was Floyd’s turn to display a righteous huff, and he 
j it. 

‘Well, not so’s you could hardly notice it! And I can’t 
«I’m stuck on your language neither! Think I’m those 
<d of a feller?” 

Slowly her big brown eyes widened. 
yant something drastic to you too?” 
Je was still indignant. ‘‘Ayop. I guess so. 
: Be 
Gross your heart?’ 

‘Ayop. Or I would if I wasn’t so bundled up in all this 
n'e beddin’!”’ 

She caught her breath. “Oh, Floydie! And I never once 
sjpicioned! But then we’re ours, aren’t we?’’ 

‘What? What say?” 
3efore she had time to develop her thesis, however, they 
Xre again interrupted by Mr. Peaslee, who had hitched up 
n fiery and untamed steed, named Narcissus— Narcissus 
al already been a mother before Floyd was born—to take 
‘mm home. The buggy seat was so narrow that Gladys 
hl to sit on the Bawby Ephalunt’s lap; and he was 
anbed with bliss until, just as they reined up before the 
\:;Ewen dwelling, and he squeezed her fairy hand, she 


“Well—not anybody just 


“You mean—it 


Sure it 


whispered to him, ‘‘Oh, Floydie! »Isn’t it too per fectly ex- 
citing to be engaged?” 

“Huh?” demanded the Bawby Ephalunt, palsied. 

She continued to whisper. “It’s all right; he’s deaf as 
an adder. Good night, my fiancé.”’ 

His brain was a formless gray confusion. 
What was that you said?” 

“Fiancé. It means we’ve plighted our troth. Good 
night, Floydie!’’ 

“Giddap!”’ said Mr. Peaslee, and Narcissus’ leisurely 
obeyed. 

By fairy hands his knell was rung. 
tripe!’”’ said Floyd dazedly. 


“What? 


“ Holy—sufferin’— 


Now among the Bawby Ephalunt’s contemporaries there 
was one yclept Haywood, who for two solid months had 
been clerking in the office of Cooley & Simpson, to educate 
himself in the sharp quillets of the law. Floyd found him 
at the engine house, playing red dog. 

“Come outside, Sot,’’ he said in a hoarse undertone. 
“T got a matter to put up to you.”’ 

Mr. Haywood, who had earned his nickname by un- 
flinching fidelity to hard cider, happened to be three dollars 
ahead of the red-dog game, so he willingly went outside. 

“Well, Bawby,” he said, “‘what’s wrong with your liver?” 

“Listen, Sot. You’re a lawyer. Well, they’s a certain 
person in this town’s got private reasons why he don’t want 
to take this matter up with neither Simpson or Cooley; 
so I’m kind of smellin’ round for him, to see how the land 
lays. So—well, how old do you have to be, Sot, before, 
just because you kiss a girl, you don’t have to marry her? 
Ain’t it when you’re of age?” 

Mr. Haywood shook his sapient head. ‘Well, to begin 
right smack at the beginnin’, that’s a kind of a illegal way 
to put the question anyhow. It’s hind side to. Now, for 
instance, matrimony’s a legal contract, same’s any other 
legal contract, and you got to have a bona fide offer and a 
bona fide acceptance. Now, for instance, in Hobbs vs. 
Massasoit Whip Company, that was a case about whether 
so many snakeskins was offered and accepted, or whether 
they wasn’t. And dependin’ on the nature of the overt act, 
why, maybe one party could be estopped from denyin’ the 
offer or the acceptance, and that would be breach of prom- 
ise. That was Hobbs vs. Massasoit Whip Company. I 
don’t rightly recollect which one won, but it’s a legal prin- 
ciple. For instance, unless the party of the first part makes 
a bona fide proposal of marriage, or else behaves himself 


so the jury would decide he must have had it in the back 
of his head to make her an offer—why, I should say he 
could kiss her all right, and if she don’t like it she can 
lump it.” 


The Bawby Ephalunt breathed more freely. ‘That 
sounds fair enough, Sot.” 
Mr. Haywood uplifted a warning forefinger. ‘“‘But 


they’s one other tricky point. That was why I said you had 
it hind side to. For instance, in my legal capacity I got to 
treat you as a infant.” 

“Oh, is that so?”’ said the Bawby Ephalunt, eying him 


critically. 
“Yes, sir-ree, sir. In law you're a infant until you’re 
twenty-one. Me, too. And a infant can always welsh on 


his contracts anyhow, and they can’t hold you to’em. It’s 
the principle of de minimis non curat lex. So even if a in- 
fant did agree to marry a lady, and then he wants to squeal 
out of it—why, she can’t do a thing. So my professional 
judgment is, Bawby, you got all the nine points of the law 
on your side. Who was it—Edna Swan?” 

Floyd, into whose veins new courage had been so authori- 
tatively piped, pretended not to hear the query. ‘‘Lemme 
get this straight. The woman can’t sue you in court unless 
they was a open-and-shut offer in so many words—and 
even if they was, but the man wasn’t of age, you can tell 
them to go chase themselves anyway?” 

“That’s it. I couldn’t have boiled it down neater my- 
self. Who was it—Mamie Vance?” 

“Thanks, Sot. Here’s a little kind of a retainer for you.” 

It was a two-dollar bill; it was Mr. Haywood’s first fee, 
and it was also his last, for a fortnight later he was handed 
his resignation by Cooley & Simpson, and went into the 
grain-and-feed business. But for once, at least, he had ful- 
filled the highest mission of an attorney; he had insured 
his client a good night’s sleep. 


Punctually at the appointed hour, and in complete agree- 
ment with the Old Farmers’ Almanac, the silent sisters of 
Erebus drew aside with rosy fingers the damask curtains of 
the dawn; andsimultaneously the milkman stumbled overa 
mop handle on the back stoop. Between them they aroused 
the Bawby Ephalunt from symphonic slumber. 

The day was so fresh and fragrant, and Floyd’s con- 
science was so limpidly clear, that at the outset, while he 
was climbing into his stylish stouts, he warbled a merry 
roundelay to the purport that his anthracite-tinted Venus 

(Continued on Page 65) 


| With Leaden Steps He Plodded for the 


Pharmacy, and en Route He Was Waylaid by Five More Aspirants 


Joel Graham’s Hair Was Sorrel and Abundant 


bered among its assets: 
a. One main, and a goodly number of minor streets. 

b. A palatial railroad station, a new city hall, fourteen 
churches, a synagogue, and a fitting number of banks. 

c. A library almost as beautiful as a filling station. 

d. Amassive fraternity hall, where grips were exchanged. 

e. Bronze statues of Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, and 
Malachi Clinton, who wrested the site of the city from the 
Indians. 

f. Four temples dedicated to the art of the motion pic- 
ture. 

g. A large theater, née opera house, to which original 
New York casts invariably came direct from a year on 
Broadway. 

h. Five hotels, one with a fumed-oak grill and an orches- 
tra protected by palms. 

i. A lively and optimistic chamber of commerce, which, 
in 1910, had caused to be painted on a large rock near the 
depot the words, ‘‘This is Clinton City. Bigger than New 
York in 1925.” This prophecy was revised, some years 
later, to read ‘‘Watch Us Grow.” 

j. Several barber shops, sanitary as hospitals. 

k. A public park, with two bears in a cage. 

l. An adequate supply of soda fountains, sewers, right- 
handed lunch rooms, garages, elm trees, pay-as-you-enter 
street cars, parking spaces, dentists, grocery stores, public 
schools and specialty shops. 

m. A nice jail. 

mn. A morning and an evening newspaper. 

o. Thriving factories wherein were made ball bearings, 
overalls, derby hats, spark plugs, garters, cough drops, 
horseshoes, ice-cream freezers, bottled remedies for frost- 
bite, kid gloves, lawn mowers, playing cards, blankets, 
buttons and brake lining. 

p. Finally, a circumstance of which all residents of 
Clinton City were inordinately proud, two department 
stores, to wit: The Big Store, Bradley C. Bailey, Sole 
Prop.,and The Bee Hive, Joel Graham, Founder-President. 


(J ret CITY—The Busy City of Homes—num- 


These two stores stood on Main Street, directly opposite 
each other, and all day they glared hostilely at each other 
with their plate-glass eyes. Had the laws of Nature which 
make six-story brick buildings practically stationary not 
intervened, it is likely that they would have sprung at 
each other’s throats. To say they were competitors were 
to describe carbolic acid in terms of skim milk. They were 
keen rivals, bitter adversaries, open enemies. On every 
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day of the year, including Christmas, the 
two stores fought each other with every 
commercial weapon that science, ingenuity 
and a rich hate could devise. 

It was a fight to the finish, with no quar- 
ter given or expected. For years it had 
been an even fight, for the two stores wcre 
singularly alike in equipment, service and 
the quality and variety of their wares. 
One did not dare slip behind the other in 
any way. If The Big Store put in a row of 
glass cells where patrons could be confined 
while listening to phonograph records, The 
Bee Hive must instantly have a row of 
glass cells too. If The Bee Hive held a 
Bargain Week, sold printed silk at $1.48 
i a yard, and presented the children with 
{ toy balloons, The Big Store came right 
' ° back with a Rock-Bottom Price Week, 
: sold printed silk at $1.45 a yard, and pre- 
i sented the urchins with whistles. So in 
' every important respect they were on a 
par. The unconcealed and hearty detesta- 
t tion Bradley C. Bailey, proprietor of The 
: Big Store, felt for Mr. Graham, was bal- 
: anced by the deep and implacable loathing 
Joel Graham, president of The Bee Hive, 
harbored for Mr. Bailey. 

Now this had not always been the case. 
There has been a time when, every morning, 
Joel Graham had called cheerily across 
' Main Street, ‘‘Hello, Brad. How’stricks?”’ 
iy And young Bailey had called back, “‘ Pretty 

fine, Joel. How’s the world treating you?”’ 

But that time was something more than a 

quarter of a century in the past, back in 
the more leisurely days when no trolley tracks ran down 
Main Street, when farmers drove in from the surrounding 
countryside in their rigs to barter fresh eggs for calico, 
when Clinton City was a somewhat somnolent town, and 
The Big Store a little store, and Bradley C. Bailey was its 
bookkeeper, buyer, advertising manager and entire sales 
force; and Joel Graham was starting a tiny business in a 
tiny shop, and sleeping under the counter to save room 
rent. They were young men then, who had come from 
farms in the same part of the state with nothing in their 
paper suitcases but a comb and a spare suit of underwear, 
but with an ambition that could not have been contained 
in seventy times seven suitcases. Those were the days 
when Brad Bailey’s hair was thick and black, and Joel 
Graham’s hair was sorrel and abundant. Those were the 
days when Joel:Graham, putting up the shutters of his 
two-by-four shop at the end of the day, would call across 
Main Street to Bradley C. Bailey, similarly employed, 
“Say, Brad, you old curmudgeon, how much of that gosh- 
awful twelve-cent gingham of yours did you palm off on 
your innocent victims today?” 

‘A couple of bolts,” Mr. Bailey would call back. ‘‘Say, 
Joel, were you able to wish any of that job lot of sheets off 
on anybody?” 

“Sure,’’ Joel Graham would answer. ‘‘There’s nothing 
a really good salesman can’t sell. After they looked over 
your moth-eaten stock they came over here.” 

“Well,’’ would be Brad Bailey’s repartee, ‘‘there’s no 
accounting for tastes. Say, Joel, let’s shoot a game of pool 
before supper.” 

But now Mr. Bailey’s hair was no longer black, but 
gray, turning white; and Mr. Graham’s hair was no longer 
sorrel, but nonexistent; and they did not indulge in badi- 
nage or pool with each other. When their day’s work was 
over, Mr. Bailey stepped into his eight-cylinder car and 
sped home to dress for dinner, and perhaps to play a game 
of billiards with one of his sons in the billiard room of the 
big Georgian house he had built for himself out on the 
North Hill Road; and Mr. Graham stepped into his eight- 
cylinder car and sped to his large Colonial house on the 
South Hill Road, and perhaps played a round of golf at 
the country club with one of the numerous bright young 
men of his organization. Sometimes on the links Mr. Gra- 
ham passed Mr. Bailey; this was at least one occasion on 
which both men kept their eyes on the ball. If Mr. Bailey 
existed Mr. Graham gave no sign that he was aware of the 
fact, and for all Mr. Bailey appeared to know, Joel Graham 
possessed the magic property of invisibility. 
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Brad Bailey’s Hair Was Thick and Black 


What started it all was that new plate-glass 
dow that Joel Graham installed in his store. / 
years after he came to Clinton City and star 
shop Joel Graham invested the money he ha 
sleeping in the store, in a new front for his 
ness. For those times and that town it was 
front, with two broad windows glittering 
lights and adorned by waxen sirens displayi 
thing in flowered muslin wrappers and bicy: 
Of course such a front demanded a new sign 
natural for Joel Graham to deem his small 
bearing the words, J. Graham, Dry Goods : 
inadequate for his expanding establishment. 
to be made a new sign of shining brass whic 


the populace, 
The BEE HIVE 


JoEL GRAHAM, Pres. | 
More for the Money Here Than Anywher 


ae. 


Bradley C. Bailey, coming down to open 
morning, was hit squarely in the eyes by t 
Forthwith he retired to the small den und 
where he kept his books and safe, and chewed a 

“Humph!”’ he remarked to his recently en 
force, Miss Ettie Breen, who in the years to 
destined to give mah-jongg fétes as Mrs. Brad] 
“Friend Joel seems to be stepping out. 
thinks that highfalutin front is going to help 

“T think it will,” remarked Miss Breen. ‘Y 
style. You'll have to have a new front, I gu 

Mr. Bailey scowled. 7a 

‘Not much, I won’t,” he retorted. “Ho 
don’t need fancy packages. Folks don’t go 
buy plate-glass windows and wax dummies; 
value for their money, and I’ll give it to the 
tainly has got his nerve with him. ‘More f 
here than anywhere else.’ Humph! We'll se 
And do you get that ‘Joel Graham, Pres.’? 
beat all! Why doesn’t he say ‘Joel Graham, 
Pres., cashier, bundle boy, window dresser and 
That’s nearer the truth. Him and his more-for-the 
Well, we'll see about that; we'll see.” 

That evening he called: ‘‘Hey, there, Presiden’ 
How many people got stung in The Bee Hive to 

“Biggest day’s business I ever had,” returned 
ham, and from the note of elation in his voic 
Bailey was afraid Joel was telling the truth. “ 
lot of honey today, Brad.” 
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ir. Bailey did not suggest a game of pool that evening. 
jespent some hours in his store, going over his stock, 
ading where he could cut prices. But prune and pare 
-ps as he might, he found that his customers were being 
ceed by the glittering windows and painted-cheeked 
qsirens in the store across the street. When he looked 
his books at the end of the month he sent Miss Breen 
wfor a bottle of red ink. Next morning, when Joel Gra- 
4 called a greeting to him, Bradley C. Bailey’s response 
atinged with chill. The opening gun of the war had been 
hare was only one thing to do, Bradley C. Bailey con- 
ved, and he did it. He rented the butcher shop next 
», replaced the steaks and chops with tinware and 
9iehold goods, painted the fronts of the adjoining 
a lings a noticeable yellow, and caused to be constructed 


fass sign twice as large as the one that graced The Bee- 


i>. In letters that were not only readable but unescap- 
», the sign said: 


THE BIG STORE 
BRADLEY C. BAILEY 
Sole Prop. 


The House of Real Values 
(Others promise; We fulfill!) 


[ guess,’ remarked Mr. Bailey, as he watched the 
«ning sunlight glance from the sign and froma his four 
e plate-glass windows, “‘that that will ho} President 
9 Graham for a while!” hop 

Well, Brad,” said Mr. Graham, across the street that 
yiing, ““I see you are a sole prop. now. Must be a terri- 
leresponsibility, being sole prop. of a big store.”” And 
1 Graham laughed a loud laugh that jarred Mr. Bailey’s 
nibilities. 

o his wife that night Mr. Graham spoke in tones which 
e little sweetness or light. 

That fellow Bailey,’ stated Mr. Graham, ‘“‘has the 
nt of a bride’s pie. Him and his Big Store. If that’s a 
igstore Clinton Pond is an ocean. And if you ask me, 

n’t like that line of his—‘ Others promise; We fulfill!’ 
it looks like a slap at me.” 

Never mind, Joel,’’ said his wife. ‘‘You have three 
xe dummies than he has, and your new summer dresses 
ria lot nicer.”’ 


“But his are half a dollar cheaper,” said Joel Graham. 
“And he’s put in a tinware department that will coin 
money.” 

“Then why don’t you put in one too?” counseled Mrs. 
Graham. ‘And put in a line of rugs and carpets. You’ve 
got room in the cellar.” 

“By George, I will!” exclaimed Joel Graham; and he 
did. Of course there was nothing for Mr. Bailey to do then 
but move the boxes out of his cellar and establish a depart- 
ment which his advertisements referred to as “Carpet 
Land—The Place Where Good Carpet Grows. Compare 
our prices with ALL OTHER STORKHS selling Carpet!” 

As The Bee Hive was the only other store in Clinton 
City at that time selling carpet, Joel Graham, on reading 
these advertisements, had a few terse and reasonably 
profane words to say on the subject of Mr. Bailey, and the 
next advertisement of The Bee Hive in the Clinton City 
Chronicle took occasion to remark, “‘ Don’t judge carpet by 
price alone! There are some carpets sold by some stores 
that are dear at any price. The Bee Hive sells Quality 
Carpet at the lowest price possible. To pay less is to get 
something unworthy of the name of carpet. Every foot we 
sell carries the Graham Guaranty! Our Carpet does not 
grow. It is made by experts. See it, and be convinced.” 

On scanning this pronouncement, Bradley C. Bailey 
emitted a hoarse sound indicative of wrath. 

“The Graham Guaranty!”’ he snorted. “‘He must have 
picked up that idea from some big city store. The Graham 
Guaranty! Well, that smooth skinflint!”’ 

The following day Clinton City was made aware of the 
fact that ‘‘ Every article sold by The Big Store—from hair- 
pin to grand piano—is Backed by the Bailey Bond.” 

The swing of words had somewhat intoxicated Mr. 
Bailey, for he did not sell grand pianos, and Mr. Graham 
brought this pointedly to his attention when they chanced 
to meet on Main Street. 

““T suppose,’ remarked Mr. Graham loudly, and with an 
open sarcasm that was apparent to the citizens who chanced 
to overhear the dialogue, ‘‘that you sold a dozen Bailey 
Backed grand pianos today.” 

‘“You mind your own business,’”’ was Bradley C. Bailey’s 
curt reply. ; 

Of course, after that, Mr. Bailey had to remodel his 
second floor and establish there a music department. In 
due time Joel Graham, having endured the tormenting 


Renee 


sound of prospective customers playing chopsticks on the 
wares of his rival till he could stand it no longer, took over 
the store adjacent to his and arranged to handle a rival 
line of grand and less grand pianos. Furthermore, Mr. 
Graham engaged a young lady with strong arms to play 
daily and loudly in what he described in his advertisements 
as ‘‘Clinton City’s Exclusive Salon de Musique.”’ Bradley 
C. Bailey gritted his teeth when he heard the muscular 
young lady’s notes echoing above the noise of traffic on 
Main Street. 

Clinton City had been wakened from its slumber and 
had begun to grow, not with the patient increase of the 
century plant, but quickly, perceptibly, like a young colt. 
A spasm of activity hit the city. The ball-bearing factory 
was coaxed to town by dulcet notes from the chamber of 
commerce, and with it came five hundred well-paid practi- 
tioners of the art of ball-bearing making, and their families. 
A buoyant new advertising manager breathed life into the 
old cough-drop works and created so passionate a demand 
for Clinton City Cough Drops among the peoples of the 
earth that a huge new plant and several hundred new 
cough-drop molders resulted. Cottage Park, Bungalow 
Vale and Homestead Manor came into being, and there 
were shirts for dad, and shoes for little Kenneth, and pie 
pans for mother to be bought. The Big Store seethed, and 


' The Bee Hive hummed. Bradley C. Bailey and Joel Gra- 


ham began to take a deep interest in cost accounting, over- 
head, sales slips, deliveries by motor truck, clearance 
sales, white-goods weeks, store atmosphere, and even 
floorwalkers. It was on the occasion of Joel Graham’s 
employing his first floorwalker that Bradley C. Bailey 
resolved never to speak to Mr. Graham again; at almost 
the same precise moment, a similar resolution had been 
passed by Mr. Graham’s mind with regard to Mr. Bailey. 
Bradley C. Bailey was busy just then, concocting a sur- 
prise of an unpleasant nature for the merchant across the 
street. Mr. Bailey was immersed to his eyebrows in the blue 
prints of the new Bailey Building, which soon shot up to 
house The Big Store, to inspire prideful emotions in the 
bosoms of all patriotic Clinton Cityites, and to fill the 
veins of Joel Graham with the caustic acid of envy. 
When The Big Store’s double-page advertisements ap- 
peared with the news that “Clinton City now has the 
largest and most complete department store in this part 
(Continued on Page 61) 


“Don’t Mock Me, Joel Graham. All I Own in the World is This Suit of Clothes I’m Wearing, and That Old Safe’’ 
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HEN I mar- 
ried Evan- 
geline my 


friends of both sexes 
looked at me, I re- 
member, either with 
admiring pity or with 
pitying admiration— 
I never could quite 
make up my mind 
which. In any case 
pity and admiration 
were the two essential 
ingredients of their So 
attitude; and this, to & 
me, seemed inexpli- es 
cable at the time. 
Had they been filled 
with envy I could eas- 
ily have understood 
it and pardoned it, 
for Evangeline was— 
and, indeed, is—an 
exceedingly beautiful 
and talented young 
woman, whereas I my- 
self am nothing more 
than an average, low- 
brow, fairly success- 
ful stockbroker. 

“But you are so 
different from Evan- 
geline!’’ pointed out 
almost everybody I 
knew, almost every 
time I saw them. I : 
became saturated -~ 
withthephrase, which + 
was delivered breath- 
lessly and in a tone of 
reproach, as if I ought 
to have been ashamed 
of myself for being 
different from Evan- 
geline—as if my being 
different was a sort 
of secret and heinous 
vice. 

Scarcely anybody 
observed that Evan- 
geline was different 
from me. No; Evangeline was the criterion, the ideal 
from which I had the misfortune to deviate. 

Of course we were different. We were very different. 
Evangeline, at the time, was a violent but ever graceful 
radical, an enthusiastic supporter of all that was ultra- 
modern in politics, religion and the arts. The hoarse cry of 
freedom, which has enticed and deluded so many ardent 
young people throughout the ages, thrilled her and filled 
her like a flame. Any new movement that flourished the 
banner of revolt she embraced with an almost fanatic 
ardor, and she enrolled herself proudly in causes with 
strange names. She was—not necessarily all at one time—a 
disciple of communism, of vorticism, of dadaism, of cubism, 
and of vers-librism, if there is such a word. Fortunately 
she was not what.I might call an active practitioner in any 
of these but the last. The others she merely patronized. 

Now unkempt red causes attract unkempt red people, 
and Evangeline, herself always pale and immaculate, soon 
had her drawing-room littered up with hairy men and 
bobbed-haired women, clamoring for all sorts of things, 
from free love to government ownership. All these young 
radicals had, I soon discovered, achieved at least one form 
of freedom—the freedom from soap and water. On the 
afternoons of Evangeline’s receptions I used to appear 
armed with a spray with which I succeeded in partially 
clearing the atmosphere. But Evangeline, while frankly 
admitting its appropriateness, questioned whether its use 
was in good taste, and resorted instead to the burning of 
incense. 

You will have discerned that I was out of place in that 
galley—I, a conservative member of the capitalist class, 


a linen-clad toiler in that very Wall Street which was ~ 


anathema to them. With the regularity of clockwork I 
voted the straight Republican ticket; I believed in private 
ownership of property, wives and children; I believed that 
pictures should be comprehensible to the many who had to 
look at them as well as to the few who painted them, and 
that both poetry and prose should be grammatical, de- 
cently punctuated and intelligible to the average mature 
mind. I was, you see, a hidebound reactionary. No wonder 
that people said I was different from Evangeline. 


I Threw Ipokek a Look of Fury That, Temporarily at Least, Narrowed His Smile. 
My Anger and My Pride—a Huge Mouthful 


And yet we fell in love with each other. There is not the 
slightest doubt about that. Disagreeing as we did on 
every subject under the sun, scorning or despising each 
other’s friends and associates, striving along totally dif- 
ferent paths toward totally different objectives—we fell in 
love. What on earth—or beyond the earth—is it, I won- 
der, that makes people fall in love with each other? Dis- 
similarity perhaps. 

We married. 
frankly sorry for her and, I’m*¢onvinced, disappointed. 
They foresaw the cessation of free food and of very free 
drink which she had been wont to dispense so generously 
at what she called her studio. But they need not have wor- 
ried, for Evangeline, matron, did not change noticeably 
from Evangeline, maidén. " The studio gatherings con- 
tinued; the great unwashed were welcomed and made to 
feel at home; poets, artists, novelists, musicians, critics, 
anarchists—all were encouraged to do their little stunt or 
to explode their little bomb while I, host and Philistine, 
sat speechless and panting in a corner, overcome by the 
fumes. 

“T think you might at least try to take an interest,’ 
Evangeline would say to me after one of these painful 
occasions. “All you can think of is the stock ticker.”’ 

I would smile in a way that I knew annoyed her, and 
agree. 

“Tt’s so true,” she would continue, ‘‘that the encourage- 
ment of the arts in America is left entirely to the women. 
The men are nothing but uncultured moneygrubbers 
without a finer feeling or thought in them.” 

“Too true,” I sighed, ‘‘alas, too true!” 

“Tf you admit it,”’ she said coldly, ““why don’t you do 
something about it?” 

“Well,” I explained, “I haven’t got the time. You must 
remember that all your protégés consume an amazing 
amount of food and drink, and somebody’s got to pay the 
butcher and the bootlegger. When I sign the checks, my 
dear, I feel that I am contributing my bit toward the ad- 
vancement of the arts in America—a modest bit, to be 
sure, but every man according to his ability. Now take, 
for example, that fellow Ipecac, the poet ——” 
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With a Gulp I Swallowed 


Evangeline’s young men friends were” 
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“His name’s not Ipecac,” she interrupted; “it’s Fray 
Ipokek, and if you knew anything at all you’d know th, 
he’s one of the leaders of modern American poetry.” 

“No doubt,” I said. “But take, for example, the) 
Franz Ipokek, the very American poet. When he left he 
this evening he contained about two dollars’ worth of foc’ 
and four dollars’ worth of Seote 
If he should be inspired to write 
great poem tonight I claim th) 
I'd be justified in claiming son) 
of the credit for it, since it was 
that paid for the fuel or the ay. 
munition or whatever you choo 
to call it. It’s the same with th, 
dark-skinned lad, Ganarelli, 4| 
very American anarchist. Wha! 
ever he destroys t! 
night—well, don’t 
come in fora share | 
the glory?” ) 

“You're just beij | 
absurd,’ pointed o 
Evangeline, so we 
rily that it a 
she didn’t like my a | 
-  surdity. = || 
Ai And then, on th’ 
“occasion as on othe! 
I would give up try _ 
to state my case ey 
facetiously and, sin 
I loved her ye 
much, would ¢aj 
her back into ot 


humor by kisses a 
caresses to whic 
since she loved | 
very much, she wot 
sooner or later cap 
ulate. i 
This impossiblesi 
of existence continu» 
for upwards of a year after ourm| 
riage. Evangeline during that yi 
devoted herself to composing remai| 
ably modern poetry while I kept: 
nose relentlessly to the ticker. — 
may be imagined, the strain of qu) 
reling and making up told onusbo 
We found that it grew increasin) 
easy to start a quarrel but inere| 
ingly difficult to end it. And occasionally we permiti 
the sun to go down on our wrath rather than go to | 
the trouble of making peace and starting a new war’! 
next day. ae | 
When Evangeline announced to me one evening tl! 
she had had a poem accepted for publication, the con\) 
tion dawned on me that unless I acted adroitly and quic | 
we had come to what is called the parting of the ways. | 
was-totally obvious that from that moment I could exp) 
no compromise from my wife. More ardently thane’ 
now would she dedicate herself to the arts, and more SCO | 
fully would she look upon me who concerned myself alm 
exclusively with finance. She was a full-fledged poet! I? 
feet were set firmly in the path! 4 
I asked politely about the poem and the magazine wh! 
had accepted it. | 
“Oh,” she said, trying bravely to appear careless <1 


i, 


modest, “the poem is nothing very great. It’s just on‘! 


many that I’ve written. It wouldn’t interest you at a” 


And she added bitterly after a pause: ‘‘You proba/ 
wouldn’t even understand what it is about.” 5 
“But, dearest,’’ I said meekly, “‘I’d like to try. eT 
you read it to me?” | 
She was, of course, at heart burning to read it to if 
Wild horses could not have prevented her, but she al 
urging. I flatter myself that I was tactful enough and ¥ 
enough to urge. 
“Tt’s a sonnet,’’ she said. a | 
“ec Yes 2 99; 
“But not in the conventional sonnet form.” 
“T see.” : 
“T warn you, you won’t like it.” 
“Tf I don’t like it I’ll say so,’ I lied. ie 
‘ ca right. I’ll read it to you, but be it on your ¢! 
ead.”’ . 
To my surprise she provided herself with the manus¢i 
before beginning. ; 
“Don’t you know it by heart?” I asked. I 
She seemed a little confused—reddened and stamme!! 
“Tt—it’s better to read it. I’ve made so many chang! 
I nodded. ‘‘ Well, shoot!” I said. +> =n 


\ Al 
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itled On the Portrait of a Young Boy as a Man. 
without further delay she read: 


Tintamarre! Tintamarre out of mauve 

lisping sleep athwart my sleep, 

rend the opalescence uncovering my naked soul. 
The hammers beat for dollars, 

and the years burgeon insatiably; and i 

© ae with unfathomable iris eyes and silent songs. 


is an oyster’s salted dream who 

- (stung with a rather ridiculous energy) 
bri up his loins and charges into the wind, 
s 


_ Tintamarre! Tintamarre, fulfillment 
Tin 


baring his breast 
to expectancy.” 


ade sure that she had finished before I ventured to 

ment on this. One is never quite certain with modern 
«ry just where it begins and where it ends, and it is un- 
spring to the author to applaud before he has finished. 
* think, Evangeline,” I said gravely, ‘‘that that is the 
extraordinary work you have done.” 
o you really?” she asked, suspicious but pleased. 
* most certainly do! You have avoided the rut of con- 
yion, and in my humble opinion you are in a fair way 
, yolutionize the sonnet. There’s nothing like it any- 
fre in Shakspere or Milton or Keats that I:know of.” 
No,” she agreed happily, ‘‘I don’t think the form has 
»¢ used before.”’ 
ith a sudden burst of affection she came oVer to sit on 
eum of my chair and, laying her head on my shoulder, 
jaaid in a whisper: 
¢t’s so nice of you, Walter, to like it and to be appre- 
ave. I’ve been afraid lately that you—that you were 
‘ling away from me, and I’d be so glad if my poetry 
reght us together.”’ 
oom heart is not of ice and it melted. I vowed to 


self then and there that, cost me what it might in pain 
aiself-respect, I should never again appear to scoff at her 
< or that of her friends. No; in the future I should bea 
yt, a devotee of the modern in the arts, waging inde- 
able war on form and convention, order and sequence, 
and meter, harmony and intelligibility. In order to 
s1is with conspicuous effect, to display my white plume 
Lie van, I determined to neglect my business a little. 


What were a few extra dollars, I questioned rhetorically, 
compared to a happy and united ménage. 

As evidence of my change of heart I made a point of 
coming uptown early in the afternoon to attend those gath- 
erings in the studio which it pleased Evangeline to refer to 
as her salon, but which, more appropriately perhaps, might 
have been called her saloon. No longer did I sit morosely 
scornful in a lonely corner, critical and inarticulate. On the 
contrary, I set myself earnestly to the task of learning a few 
of the code words and phrases necessary to one who would 
converse in a modern fashion about modern arts and, 
mastering these without difficulty, I soon became an elo- 
quent conversationalist, whose opinion was listened to 
with respect on almost any silly subject. 

Evangeline fairly bloomed under the benign sun shed by 
my new personality. The fact that she had sold a poem toa 
magazine invested her with a new dignity and authority. 
From an ambitious amateur with money enough to enable 
her to entertain generously, she had now become a recog- 
nized professional. She read her sonnet aloud to a jealous 
but enthusiastic audience. : 

“Tt is so splendid!”’ cried Branting, a pale-faced cubist, 
shaking me violently by the hand as if he thought I should 
share in the splendor of it. “It will make the professors 
sit up, eh?” 

Professors, I had early learned, were in great disrepute 
in Evangeline’s salon. The term, moreover, was used 
rather loosely to designate anybody who publicly advo- 
cated adherence to law and order. 

“Tt will make the professors lie down!”’ I said heartily. 
“Just think of it, Branting—a sonnet that has neither rime 
nor meter!”’ 

““Amazing!’’ he agreed. “Neither rime nor meter, and 
yet so utterly and unmistakably a sonnet! Positively 
amazing!”’ 

We were joined by Mrs. Etta Gaylord, a stout, bobbed- 
haired poetess with pince-nez on a cord. 

“When may we expect to hear from you, Mr. Stacy?” 
she asked me. ‘‘Haven’t you a masterpiece hidden away 
somewhere among your stocks and bonds? Come now, 
confess!”’ 

Smilingly I explained that of course I had fragments— 
things begun but never finished. 

“T have for a long time,’’ I said, unblushing, ‘‘been in- 
terested in trying to express music in words. I refer, you 
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will understand, to absolute musie and not to that de- 
graded music that strives to tell a story. Now you and 
I and all of us admit that a painting shouldn’t tell a story, 
nor a piece of sculpture, nor a musical composition. We 
admit that, don’t we, Mrs. Gaylord?” 

She agreed vehemently that we did. 

“Well, then,’’ I continued, ‘‘I go even further. I claim 
that words shouldn’t tell a story. And’’—here I fixed her 
impressively with stern eyes—‘‘and I claim, Mrs. Gaylord, 
that a story shouldn’t tell a story !”’ 

“Oh,” she gasped—‘“‘how wonderful! How true! How 
utterly true!” 

“TIsn’t it,’’ I acquiesced. 

“You must let us see your efforts, Mr. Stacy, even if 
they are unfinished. You really must.” 

“Some day, perhaps, Mrs. Gaylord. The beauty of such 
work as mine lies, of course, in the fact that one can rarely 
tell whether it is finished or not. If it satisfies a soul, then, 
for that special soul at any rate, it is finished. But it may 
leave other souls unsatisfied, and to them, accordingly, it 
willappear asa fragment. Asoul, to grasp its entirety, must 
be of the same aura, must vibrate to the same ray. You 
perceive the difficulty, Mrs. Gaylord?” 

She said that she did and, pleased with the profound im- 
pression I had created, I left her, to pour myself a much 
needed drink at the buffet. There I encountered Franz 
Ipokek. 

Ipokek greeted me with the superior and patronizing 
manner which I had learned to expect from him. He alone 
of Eyangeline’s clique seemed suspicious of my sudden 
metamorphosis from stockbroker to patron of the arts. 

‘A triumph for your wife, eh?”’ he observed with a smile 
that was almost sarcastic. 

“Well merited, too,’’ I said shortly. 
sonnet.” 

He shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he inquired, “just who 
was or is Tintamarre?”’ 

Now that was a question which, although I had put it 
secretly to myself; was far too definite to be asked aloud, 
particularly in connection with anything so indefinite as 
Evangeline’s sonnet. It is simply indelicate to demand of 
a modernist’s poem or picture what it or any detail of it 
means. Had I not been at pains, indeed, to explain to Mrs. 
Gaylord the theory that even a story should tell no story? 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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And Now a Second Time the Radio Voice Was 


Heard. “‘Wilt Marcus Aurelius Browne, the 

Great International Press Agent, Wire at Once 

a Statement to the Associated Press? In 
Answer to Ben Bumpus Boone?” 


talk of huge financial opera- 

tions, of presidential candi- 
dates, of taxes filled the air. Ben 
Bumpus Boone, the great free-. 
publicity candidate, sat alone in 
the late afternoon, as was his cus- 
tom, in his vacant office in the empty Senate 
Office Building, at work upon the last draft of 
the matter nearest to his heart—his coming radio 
broadcast to the nation, upon his Painless Bonus 
Bill. 

In the silence he heard, or thought he heard, 
the sound of a light knock upon the outer office 
door. 

“Come in!”’ cried out Ben Bumpus Boone. 

A small man with a nervous and uneasy man- 
ner, but a strange and determined light-blue eye, now en- 
tered the room. ‘Do I address Senator Boone?” he asked 
earnestly. 

“Yes, sir, you do, sir,’’ replied the senator, rising. 

“The author of the Painless Bonus Bill?”’ 

“The same, sir.” 

After a serious and searching gaze the rather dingily 
dressed stranger with the singular and solemn eyes went 
on. ‘‘My name, senator,’ he said, “is Abraham Lincoln 
Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith, I am pleased to meet you, sir,’”’ said the 
great free-publicity senator, the idol of the soldier, the 
sailor, the farmer and the laboring man, advancing to 
shake hands. 

“‘T am the secretary of the National Taxation Without 
Misrepresentation League,” the visitor in the badly 
pressed suit was stating, as he did so. 

“Oh, yes. I have been hearing of your work,” said Ben 
Bumpus Boone, thinking of course that it must be another 
one of those people’s publicity bureaus by which, rather 
than Congress, the country is now so largely governed. 
““Won’t you be seated?” 

The man with the distrustful manner and the fixed blue 
stare sat down. “I have,” he asserted, “‘as perhaps you 
know, between six and seven million taxpayers and voters 
behind me—interested, that is, directly!” 

“A grand movement. A grand movement!”’ said Ben 
Bumpus Boone, smiling warmly, although feeling at the 
time that this estimate was perhaps excessive. ‘‘Now what 
can I do for you?”’ 

“‘T have come to ask,” replied the visitor with the fixed 
china-blue stare, more confidently, “‘in behalf of my six and 
three-quarter million taxpayers, an exact statement of 
your stand upon our great basic principle—the crux of 
popular government today.”’ 

“Your principle?”’ requested the senator, not quite cer- 
tain that he understood as yet what he was speaking of. 

“The principle of taxation without misrepresentation,” 
his visitor answered him, with a sharp and perfect clear- 
ness. 
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“‘T stand firmly for it, in every branch!” said Ben Bum- 
pus Boone quite positively. ‘‘Oh, absolutely. Yes.” 

“For it is my belief,”’ his caller was going on in a firm 
voice, even before the senator had finished, “‘that the 
greatest, most fundamental need of popular government 
today is taxation without misrepresentation. And the 
greatest present necessity is'to get some sane understand- 
able statement from every presidential and congressional 
candidate of his stand upon this matter. 

“And the purpose of my league is to see to it that they 
give this. And let no one imagine that he can escape me!” 
he ended sharply, in a note of warning which came 
strangely from one so slight. 

Ben Bumpus Boone, watching closely, could not fail to 
note the growing earnestness of his rising voice and the 
increasing fixity of his serious and constantly more shiny 
eyes. 

“‘And a praiseworthy service,” he said, assenting; “a 
worthy service to this country—even if, as I fear, you will 
find it difficult with many candidates. Though fortunately 
I myself am not in this position. For fortunately,’ con- 
tinued Senator Boone, now reaching out his hand to the 
desk before him, “‘I was just engaged, as you entered, in 
the preparation of my coming nation-wide radio broadcast 
on next Thursday evening, concerning my aim and purpose 
in the drafting and introduction of my Painless Bonus Bill 
into the present Congress;. a speech which contains, I 
think, a very definite statement upon the greatly impor- 
tant matter in which you are interested. If you desire I will 
read this to you.” : 

“Do. By all means,” said Mr. Abraham Lincoln Smith, 
the representative of the National Taxation Without Mis- 
representation League, and settling deeply i in his chair he 
watched closely with his singular eyes as Senator Boone, 
his manuscript in hand, rose in the attitude of a public 
speaker—not entirely displeased to have the opportunity 
to rehearse the speech which he must broadcast to the 
world three evenings from now. 

Clearing his throat, he spoke out over his audience of 
one—the small man in the yellow wooden office-chair, who 
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“‘T am asked—as author of the Painless Bonu 
state to the American people tonight my position 
bonus and the Federal income taxes. I will do s 
and squarely. It is this: Raise the bonus! El 
taxes! 

“How will we do this? I will tell you how. W 
it as I have done it in my Painless Bonus Bill. 
other nations, other nationalities pay both—bot 
and the taxes. It is simple—very simple. I will il 
it by the simplest possible illustration. Let us 
elementary example—the case of one of the smal 
debts—the case of Montenegro and the pistache 
you understand one you will understand all!” 

“The pistache!”’ called out his hearer, slightly str: 
ing in his chair. But the speaker was rolling on 

“Montenegro is a small power. Her debt to t 
States amounts today, principal and interest, to 
lion pieces of pistache. ‘Ah,’ says my critic, “but 
will that go with the pistache piece selling, as 
today, in the exchanges of the world at .000,000 
cent? How will you pay off the soldiers’ bonus 
pistache?’ 

“T answer: ‘Very simply! Let the United 
Government guarantee the debt of Montenegro 
country.’ Having done this, what happens? It 
too obvious to state. The pistache at once returns 
The full debt of Montenegro is ready for dis 
either direct in the form of bonus certificates to | 
doughboys or in the form of sound certificates to 
vestors.” 

“But——”’ cried his audience, nowin quits a loud 
yet one still smothered in the sonorous accen 
Bumpus Boone, reaching now the higher leve 
discourse. 

“Ts there any doubt abeut ‘this ‘feaxoning Ist 
injustice involved to Montenegro,. to our soldiers, 
sailors, our farmers or our laboring men—or in fact 
one but the very rich, the profiteers of war? And 
can be done with the debt of a fourth or fifth class P 
like Montenegro, how much ‘simpler would it be wit! 
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tigations of the first-class powers—of France, of Italy, of 
‘land! Can anyone question this? Is it possible to 
ste it? And yet there are those who pretend today to 
ricize these very provisions for this simplest of financial 
rrations, as they appear in my Painless Bonus Bill.’ 

But wait! Hold up!”’ his audience was again saying; 
again in vain. 

Now then, my hearers,”’ the speaker was sweeping on, 
iterest and principal, the obligations of foreign govern- 
sats to our own—as is well known—total approximately 
yen billion dollars. The enlarged bonus incorporated in 
) Painless Bonus Bill is but six billion dollars. What then 
»)] we do with the five billion surplus? Do I have to ask 
« twice? Or hire some noted international banker to 
»rm you? No. The hard common sense of the Amer- 
people shouts out four words: ‘Eliminate the income 
3!’ Which brings us to the second and no less important 
pose of my Painless Bonus Bill.”’ 

Go on!” his hearer now urged him, breaking in upon 
joratorical pause, in a hard, impatient voice. 

ut he was not destined to do so on that evening, for 
« the ringing of the telephone interrupted. 
was the central radio publicity bureau, arranging to 
» in its instruments for the coming radio broadcast in 
cator Boone’s office, from which he always preferred to 
rik—in private, in his shirt sleeves. 

Excuse me, will you?’’ requested Ben Bumpus Boone, 
ywering and looking up from his telephone at the visitor. 
‘it this will take me some time. Would you mind coming 
vind tomorrow about this hour? I’d be glad then to 
on to the question you are most interested in—to show 
« how my Painless Bonus Bill will work to lift the 
rvous burden of the Federal income tax from the 
hulders of the American taxpayer.” 
fis hearer rose slowly, an odd figure, distraught and 
jarently not yet inclined to go. 

I wouldn’t have believed it,’’ he seemed to be saying 
1. searcely audible voice. 

No! Would you?” said Ben Bumpus Boone, with 
wht enthusiasm at this apparent appreciation of his 
»k, and turned back again to the telephone. 


Waving warmly his good-by, his face toward the instru- 
ment, he did not note the singular and menacing expression 
upon the face of his reluctantly departing audience, this 
strange-eyed secretary of the six million members of this 
new people’s publicity organization—the National Taxa- 
tion Without Misrepresentation League. 


II 


T WAS the morning of the succeeding day—two days 

before the evening of the great radio broadcast of Ben 
Bumpus Boone, the people’s publicity candidate for Presi- 
dent, upon the workings of his Painless Bonus Bill. Reach- 
ing his office, he called his confidential prepresidential 
publicity secretary to him. 

“T want you to get out,” he said, ‘“‘and I want you to 
find out about this new thing—this National Taxation 
Without Misrepresentation League, claiming to have over 
six million members.” 

“All right, senator,” his aide replied. ‘“I’ll get right after 
Gee 

It was late in the afternoon before he came back, clearly 
tired and discouraged. . 

“Well, what did you find out?” the waiting senator 
asked him. 

“You said the name of it was the Taxation Without 
Misrepresentation League?’’ asked back the secretary, in 
a hostile, irritated voice. 

«Vege? 

“Senator, there ain’t any such a thing. I’ve been tele- 
phoning and shagging around Washington all day. And 
I know it!” 

“Where’d you go to?”’ the senator asked him. “The 
Labor Temple?” 

“Yes. And I saw every publicity boy there—inside 
The Outcry of Labor office and out.” 

“And the Temple of Capital?” 

“Yes. All up and down the marble halls—in the Scien- 
tific and the Ethical and the Efficiency Expert depart- 
ments. I was in conference with people there all the 
morning. And at noontime I was out at the Lingering 
Luncheon Club.” 


““And you saw the National League of Women for Men’s 
Rights?’’ said Ben Bumpus Boone, still leading him on. 

“Yes; and the Women’s Federation for Both Men’s and 
Women’s Rights,” said his secretary, now going on by 
himself; ‘‘and the Foreign Veterans’ Battling Bonus 
League; and the Home Guard Bonus Justice Association; 
and the Furious Farm Defenders; and the Farmers’ Finan- 
cial Experiment Station; and the Shale, Coal and Coal 
Oil Institute boys. I bet I’ve seen a thousand—half the 
press agents in Washington; and every man that I could 
think of among our own boys, in your prepresidential 
publicity chain. And not a word, not a hint anywhere! 

“T’m afraid, senator,’’ he said, ‘““you’ve just got hold of 
another nut. There’s not less than ten a week of these new 
people’s publicity bureaus start up in Washington since 
the war. You know that!”’ 

“Yes, I know. But you-can’t be too careful,’’ said. Ben 
Bumpus Boone, ‘‘when you’re in my position.” 

“Yeah, but this one is wild on the face of it. The name 
itself is nutty. What sane man today would be interested in 
Taxation Without Misrepresentation?’’ said the irritated 
speaker. “‘What is it anyhow?” 

“Yes, I know,” said the senator again. 
another look at it, to be sure.” 

At six o’clock again he had the opportunity of doing so. 
There came again a light knock at the outside door, and 
he saw again the slight form and the strange light-blue 
eyes of Abraham Lincoln Smith. 

“Good evening, Mr. Smith. Back again, I see,’’ said 
Ben Bumpus Boone, springing up heartily from his chair. 

“Yes, sir,’ said his visitor, and seated himself stiffly 
upon the office chair which was offered him. 

“Back to hear the remainder of my speech?” said 
Senator Boone, still doing all the talking. ‘‘Upon the 
working of the painless bonus?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said his oddly irresponsive caller. 

““Let’s see,”’ asked the senator, now taking up his manu- 
script, ‘“where were we?”’ 

“You had paid off the bonus with the pistache,”’ said the 
visitor in a curt and colorless voice. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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“Speak Up Now! Loud! So They Will Hear 


You. But One Word —the Flickering of One Syllable Beyond Your Manuscript, and You are Dead!” 
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S morning. Nine 

o’clock—ten— 
half past—eleven— 
quarter after— 
twenty min- 
utes— The 
hands seem to go 
slower than usual, 
for this is a half holi- 
day. The old-fash- 
ioned bookkeeper 
sits on his high stool 
making entries. 
About half past ten 
the twenty or thirty 
workers begin 
watching him. 
Eleven o'clock 
comes, yet he does 
not climb down and 
start for the bank 
to get the pay-roll 


money. Quarter 
after, half past, and 
still he does not 


budge. Rumors be- 
gin to run around 
the shop in whis- 
pers. Willthe ghost 
walk? Has the Old 
Man been unable to 
raise the pay roll? 
What relief when, 
just before twelve, 
the Old Man him- 
self comes in and 
hands the book- 
keeper a roll of bills 
and a bag of coin. 
Instead of drawing 
at the bank this 
morning, he has 
made collections 
from customers. 
The old bookkeeper 
takes out a little 
packet of manila en- 
velopes, counts the right amount into each one and passes 
them around among the relieved employes. 

That’s one kind of pay day, and there are a good many 
enterprises of this magnitude still in the world, where 
the employer knows all his employes and the latter share 
his anxiety about the orders, deliverics and collections 
that mean work and wages. 

Sudden excitement down in the railroad yards. Switch- 
men leave their engines, grimy mechanics in overalls 
emerge from shanties, the towerman climbs down and 
races with the freight clerk. A single passenger coach 
drawn by a locomotive steams slowly along, pausing every 
few hundred yards. Men clamber aboard and presently 
come out opening manila envelopes or counting bills and 
coins. Another kind of pay day—the ghost is walking on 
the railroad. 

That was the personal ghost, who came on a certain day 
in the week, or about such-and-such a date each month. 
Everything hinged on his coming. Meal tickets and board 
were carefully calculated, merchants expected to be paid, 
and dreams came true on Saturday or the fifteenth. 
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Keeping Pay Day Human 


*“CXAY! I can remember when the pay car didn’t always 

come around if it was a small railroad and times were 
bad,” says an old railroader. ‘‘ Maybe it wouldn’t show up 
for three or four months. Then we got slips of paper from 
the company, and took them to the grocer, and he let us 
have credit—for 10 or 12 per cent interest. By and by the 
railroad got some money again and the pay car came 
around once more. Those days are about gone now, with 
big corporations well financed. And gone are the days 
when the employes of a corporation shared some of the 
worries of management and wondered whether the ghost 
would walk at all. Nowadays the question whispered 
around is not ‘Will it come?’ but ‘How much more can we 
get out of the company?’”’ 

Pay day has grown, like everything else, with the ex- 
pansion of business organizations, and is now quite a com- 
plicated affair, calling for quantity production. 

The ghost has become a corporation auditor, looking 
after the pay envelope of 50,000 or 100,000 employes scat- 
tered all over creation. Work is done, time clocks are 
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But while ever. 
day is pay day fc 
the auditor, and th 
making up an| 
passing out of m;| 
nila envelopes 
year-round job, ths! 
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gentleman is mo| 
scrupulous abou 
seeing that som| 
particular day | 
pay day to ever), 
body on hisvast pa. 
roll, and he has or 
hauntingfear—th; 
on the day aj| 
pointed for payit, 
Bill Jones or Mol) 
Kelly the ghost w) 
not materialize, 
On the wall intl’ 
auditing depar 
ment of a certa 
Eastern utility cor | 
pany there is a b| 
chart. The audit) 
calls it a chart, bi 
it is really a tra| 
dispatch board {| 
keeping track of a. 
riving and depar 
ing pay rolls. Th| 
company hastens | 
thousands of er 
ployes seatten 
over two states, al | 
pay rolls rangi)| 
from several hu| 
dred names down | 
as few as half 
dozen, or even ty, 
or three. Each p) 
roll, big or little, | 
- posted on the cha) 
and not only byt 
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punched, tickets are made out and put into a slot, machines 
whir at distant general offices, and the pay envelope ar- 
rives in an armored automobile, guarded by men with 
rifles. ; 

It seems mechanical, as though the thrill had been taken 
out of pay day. 

But go talk with the corporation auditor and you will 
find that despite the magnitude of his job he does every- 
thing possible to keep pay day human and conserve its 
thrill. 

To him, every day is pay day. If there are 60,000 em- 
ployes on the company’s pay roll, instead of working like 
the devil one day a week to give them all their money, he 
has a force of 100 workers on the job steadily, paying off 
about 10,000 every day. 

A fine trick the president of an Eastern savings bank 
played upon himself some months ago when the bank 
moved into a new building. It is a very old bank, one of 
the first ever established in this country. It has traditions 
of service running back to the days when one of the trustees 
was always on hand as long as the bank was open, to ad- 
vise depositors who wanted.business counsel. Moving out 
of a mercantile neighborhood, where people found it con- 
venient to deposit. during the business day, into an in- 
dustrial neighborhood, where thousands of workers earn 
wages, the president thought it would be well to keep the 
bank open evenings—especially Saturday nights—so the 
humble toiler could come in and add something to his 
nest egg. But after a few weeks the idea was dropped. 
Nobody in particular came in. People were being paid 
every day in the week and the principal rush was during 
the noon hour. 

Pay day in the big cities has been staggered. Somebody 
is being paid all the time, and everybody paid so that it is 
possible to make savings deposits during business hours. 
So far as the great cities are concerned, the thrill of 
Saturday night, with money in everybody’s pocket, and 
the stores open, and the trolleys running out to the amuse- 
ment park, and the excited shopping en famille—it’s all 
out. And that holds true of pay day in practically every 
good-size factory. The pattern shop gets its money Mon- 
day, the office force Tuesday, the foundry Thursday, and 
the pay organization works right through the week like 
everybody else. 


day in the we 
that the ghost is | 
go forth but |! 
fifteen-minute intervals through the day. A red marker) 
moved along this pay-roll dispatch board with the han} 
of a big clock on the wall, and should a pay roll be fifte. 
minutes late, a red tab shows a danger signal and steps: 
taken to see that Bill Jones or Molly Kelly shall not 
disappointed. 


Punctuality Essential 


* eae faith with employes and being on the sf | 
with the pay envelope at the regular day and hou | 

the uppermost thought in every corporation audito| 
mind,”’ said an office-appliance salesman who specializes 
the installation of pay-roll machinery and systems. “It) 
so all over the country, and the bigger the corporation, t| 
more anxious its auditor will be about regularity. Peo) 
who work in the pay-roll division of a corporation are Pp 
pared at any moment to double their efforts and stay | 
night if necessary to dispatch a pay roll that has fal | 
behind the time-table. a 
“The reason? There are several. First, the psycholc 
of the thing. If pay day comes in some part of the orga 
zation and the ghost doesn’t appear, there arises silen| 
and simultaneously in the mind of every employe | 
thought, ‘Something’s wrong!’ What is the haunting {\| 
at the back of most workers’ minds nowadays? Why, fi| 
of losing the old job! It wasn’t so a generation ago whe 
left the farm and got a job in town as chauffeur or 
trolley car. I could always go back to the farm, and} 
could most city workers then. But the new generati 
raised in the cities, knows no such independence. Li 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness are all tied up in ‘/ 
little old job. Let the slightest thing go wrong in the da) 
routine and it is to worry. Do you know that if the [| 
envelope were one day late in most big organizations 
would mean a costly labor turnover? It’s so, for many 
employe, suspecting that all was not well with the co 
pany, would quietly land another job where the prospe 
seemed better. <. 
“Yes, the rats leave a sinking ship. Also remem|’ 
this—that thousands of workers live on a cash basis ft! 
Saturday until Wednesday and on credit from Wednes¢ 
to Saturday, assuming that Saturday is pay day. i 
grocer, butcher and landlord expect to be paid on a certi 
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ay If workers do not get r 
he money, explanations are 
ecsary, and they like them 
ojore than the business man 
yhhas to make financial ex- 
us; to his banker or board 
t wectors. If the pay enve- 
yp doesn’t arrive, the em- 
loz has to explain to his 
ror, and the grocer apolo- 
ig, to the jobber, and the 
yber asks the bankers for 
enission to let his loan 
yron. There is a very defi- 
itbacking up and stopping 
* e procession all through 
aoess, and the tangle is par- 
e@arly bad where a com- 
wityis living on one payroll, 
ic as that of a railroad shop 
iclivision town. Moreover, 
mlelay in paying throws the 
a;roll organization out of its 
w stride. Remember, the 
yents of the pay envelope 
seust as much private busi- 
es to the man who draws it 
s he receipts, costs and 
nmtsofabusinessman. You 
aivery quickly start some- 
iz among workers if you 
nde this privacy, and today 
4¢wise employer works to 


assistants, and I don’t know 
whether it’s Johnson or Jame- 
son. The ideal moment for a 
robbery would be when the 
car started out, from wherever 
it starts, with the combined 
pay roll for a morning’s distri- 
bution. The longer it travels, 
the less would be the reward 
of asuccessful holdup. For as 
the car goes it drops a big sum 
of money here and another 
there. 

“This money is in individ- 
ual pay envelopes. Our guards 
see that it is safely delivered 
to a branch, where the local 
paymaster is waiting to re- 
ceiveit. Themomentit comes 
into his hands he begins dis- 
tribution, and in a few mo- 
ments it is so widely scattered 
in individual pockets that ban- 
dits would have to line up a 
whole force to make any kind 
of a haul. The car not only 
carries large pay rolls to each 
branch establishment but 
visits scattered employes on 
outdoor jobs. 

“Every pay-roll robbery be- 
gins with information about 
the movements of pay-roll 


i@ase the privacy of the pay 
slope. 

$9 while the modern cor- 
otion auditor does his work 
i| machinery, and handles hundreds of separate pay 
», and thousands of pay envelopes every day in the 
ex, the particular pay day and pay hour for Bill Jones 
© lolly Kelly is to him as sacred as the Puritan Sabbath, 
aihe counts it a sin if the hour arrives and he isn’t there 
i, the pay envelope and the thrill.” 

_new thrill has been added to pay day by the pay-roll 
a lit. 

{| the tens of millions of dollars a day paid to people 
| ne factories, stores, utility organizations, offices and 
tir establishments in Greater New York, a very large 
rvortion circulates in large amounts. As will be ex- 
led later, cash payment is general and the use of 
alks exceptional for wages in large cities. Practically all 
1icash must be transported in a lump sum from the bank 
he paymaster’s office. From there it is forwarded in 
z2 sums to branch offices and stations, and carried out 
yonstruction and repair workers in distant places. So, 
tre the bandit of yesterday held up a bank or a train, 
vy he goes after a pay roll, carefully selecting the place 
n the hour where a 
ol haul may be made, 
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stopping at each bay and laying down the pay envelopes 
to employes without interrupting their work. 

The ghost’s vehicle is a formidable fort. The compart- 
ment in which money is transported is of armor steel 
capable of stopping bullets. It has slots through which 
rifle fire can be directed by the armed guards. The driver 
sits in a separate steel compartment with windows of 
bullet-proof glass. Should bandits get into this compart- 
ment by any chance, they are still walled off from the 
money by a barrier of steel, and the guards in the money 
compartment can bring the car to a dead stop by con- 
trolling either the brakes or the ignition. On top of that, 
secrecy is used for protection. 

“Our daily pay rolls foot up considerably more than 
$100,000,” said the paymaster of one big corporation. 
“So we keep our own armored car busy. I do not myself 
know its hours of going or coming, nor what particular 
part of the city it is working in, nor would I know what 
route it is taking to reach a certain part of the city. More 
than that, its daily schedules are arranged by one of two 


tr obtaining infor- 
liion of pay-roll 
ements in various 
é8. 


Secrecy 


\Y-ROLL robber- 
-es and murders 
ae made it necessary 
ihe corporation pay- 
iiterto devise protec- 
\ measures. Where 
1 company is large 
qagh, and pay rolls 
r being transported 
vy day, it may have 
swn armored car and 
ted guards. For the 
deern that pays ona 
‘ain day in the week, 
Ve is now outside 
‘ored-car service by 
‘ch moneyis brought 
the bank to the 
Lory under guard. 
car belongs to a 
“ipany that makes a 
liness of rendering 
ih service, the guards 
rin its employ, and 
idreds of thousands 
dollars in separate 
4 rolls are trans- 
ed daily for differ- 
customers. In.one 
'o factory a guarded 
i car runs right 
rough the plant, 
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money. Make it impossible to 
get information and you stop 
the robbery right at the start. 
We have had only oneattempt 
at robbery, and that was easily frustrated by secrecy. Some 
months ago I was called up by telephone and a person who 
refused to disclose his identity told me that he had for- 
merly been a company employe, but was now in the saloon 
business. Hearing several roughneck fellows talking about 
our pay roll, he warned us of an attempt at robbery, and 
the schedule and route of the car were entirely changed, 
so that nothing happened.”’ 


Pay-Roll Machinery 


ITHOUT machinery, pay day would be a mighty ex- 

pensive proposition for the corporation with thousands 
of employes. Up to about 150 employes, it is possible to 
pay by the hand method of the old-fashioned bookkeeper, 
figuring each worker’s time and counting the correct 
amount into his envelope. But after that, say the appli- 
ance men, it is a job for machinery, because literally thou- 
sands of clerks would be needed to make the complicated 
calculations necessary in dispatching a big pay roll. 

“An illustration of 
whatit costs tomakeup 
a big pay roll by hand 
is found in the adjust- 
ment of a dispute,” said 
a corporation treasurer. 
“Not long ago we had 
a case in which an em- 
ploye reported his en- 
velope fifty cents short. 
We figured that it cost 
more than ten dollars 
to adjust the matter, 
counting the employe’s 
time, the clerical work 
and the searching and 
making of records. On 
that account we not 
only use machines for 
every possible opera- 
tion but the machinery 
is backed with all 
the accuracy we can 
secure through scien- 
tific methods.” 

In itself, pay-roll 
machinery is not par- 
ticularly novel. You 
know what a time clock 
looks like, and the ad- 
dressing and adding 
machine, and have seen 
a bank teller use a 
change-making appa- 
ratus which, at the 
pressing of a button, 
drops into his hand any 
amount of coinfrom one 
to ninety-nine cents. 


(Continued on 
Page 72) 
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“Then There is Nothing for Us to Do Tonight. 


T DINNER—which, on account of the general gayety 
and numbers present, was not announced until 
nearly four o’clock—Richard Bale sat on Ava’s 

right. He counted eighteen at the board, and the children 
had a second table by a window. When the great soup 
bowl had been removed, the meat and fowls set at the 
head and foot, the vegetables on the corners, of the table, 
the confusion of voices settled into separate conversations 
largely interrupted by periods of attention to the food. 
Decanters of Madeira wine were constantly moved on 
their coasters from hand to hand; the men who preferred 
rum or brandy kept their goblets in the frequent need of 
refilling. This, he realized, wasn’t a custom at Todd 
Hundred, where the wine was brought on at the masculine 
ending of dinner; but, during such a celebration as this, 
the usual habit was suspended. He noticed that Rose 
Ann Marable had a glass of Madeira, and that, in a society 
where women practically never drank in public, showed 
him how far the polite gatherings of the great world had 
gone. 

Ava’s manner with him grew more intimate; she spoke 
to him in a low voice about the marrowfat peas, which 
seemed to her to have been improperly cooked. 

“T’llsend Mary out to the kitchen,” she went on. “‘ There 
are a dozen Todd dishes she might as well know . . . 
carry with her,’’ Ava Todd decided. 

Lavinia, Richard saw, was silent, but not from any at- 
tention to the dinner itself. Another pause. The truth 
about her was that her thoughts went on journeys of their 
own . . . to what country? He wished that he might 
guess. She wasn’t very firmly attached to what occurred 
immediately around her. She wasn’t, it was evident, in- 
terested. Spoken to, she would smile instinctively, and all 
her brilliant being pour back into the fine shell of her body. 


You are Shooting Well, Richard ?’’ 


That, for him, was a very elaborate and successful idea, 
and he went over it again in detail. 

Yes, she was a little foreign to life; she appeared to have 
been put down in it without preparation or warning— 
always as she was now—and, in consequence, she had that 
air of surprise, the need of reassurance she had already, in 
a way, spoken of to him. But he hadn’t said a thing to her 
that was wise or valuable; all his contact with her, so 
hurried and broken into, had been a failure. 

However, he reminded himself, Gawin Todd specially 
existed to give her support. No one else was necessary, to 
be permitted; and he fastened his thoughts on Mary, sent 
to the kitchen to learn the processes of pickling, or, perhaps, 
the coddling of fruit. Sarah Markoe, the enormously fat 
cook at Balisand, would listen to her with a hundred ex- 
clamations of approval, and then proceed as she had been 
doing for the past twenty years. He mustn’t forget to 
speak to Charles Todd about William, Sarah’s nephew. 
An admirable servant. He provided himself with a deep 
glass of rum. Mrs. Patton could make the best lime toddy 
on the Tidewater, but the Todd Antigua rum was the finest 
in Virginia. 

There was a scraping of chairs, a chiming of voices, the 
whisper of silk, and the women left the dining room. 
Gawin Todd shifted to a place by Robine, Henry Dalney 
was absent in thought, Bradlock Wiatt had a face already 
flushed with liquor, and Beverley Mathews was discussing 
fox hunting with the younger Doctor Ambrose, accounted 
the most daring rider in Gloucester County. Jasper 
Robine was drinking deliberately; he had already absorbed 
a large quantity of spirits; but it made no impression on 
him whatever. Gawin Todd was talking to him in a low 
but emphatic voice; Robine, carefully listening, made no 
comment. When.he spoke he addressed the table. 
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“It’s the old question of the English debts,” he > 
ceeded; ‘‘whether they should be assumed by the Sx 
where they were contracted, have the Confederation | 
them over, or an agreement reached to ignore 7 
Gawin thinks that is justified, and he intends to carry 
opinion as far as it will go in the Legislature; but I! 
agree with him. The honour of Virginia is up for con 
tion, and I think that, at any price, it ought to be 
violate. In other words, the state must assume the 
she contracted. British merchants who freely ga 
credit, ought to be protected to the last pound.” . 
““That’s well enough for Robine. Everyone knows i 
he is a very rich man, but the Virginians of Faug: 
County have a right to a very different feeling. 
have every right!”” Gawin repeated strongly. It see 
to Richard Bale that Todd was directly addressing 
“They are poor,” he continued, “‘and it may 
haven’t been as long in Virginia as the Robines, bu! 
are none the less Virginians. In a way they are mol 
they’re purely American; they have no old attachmer 
England. For that reason alone their opinions are 
ticularly useful.” ame | 
“But, after all”—it was Doctor Ambrose who 
speaking—‘‘it oughtn’t to be charged to the rest of 
fault that we came to Virginia very early. I have 
sympathy with the West as possible, but I can’t si 
that would operate against my own responsib 
Mr. Robine is correct.” fd 
“Correct!”? Gawin Todd cried.- ‘‘That’s a word 
getting damned sick of. It’s a stone in all our po 
And custom is in the other pocket. We’re too wel 
down to move.” ake | 
“By God, you’d thought Ambrose was moving on Ta’ 
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«ox hunting isn’t polities,’ Todd objected contemptu- 
<, “Why, look at these British debts—what are they, 
o; of them? I'll tell you—bills gentlemen owed for 
tj breeches. Nine times out of ten they are just that. 
Jud of tobacco would be sent to England with requests 
yr wice the nonsense it was worth, and the difference is 

»bligation of Robine’s. To hell with it.” 
‘You are not on the floor of the Legislature now,” Jasper 
‘eine reminded him. “Here we take satin breeches more 
js for granted. And it doesn’t matter what the money 
spent for, we spent it, and that’s enough. A large 

[ll remind you, went to the volunteers in the war. 
/there’s the treaty—what do you propose to do with 


othing,” Todd admitted. ‘A time comes when it’s 
ary to change policies.” 
jean but never honour.’ Bradlock Wiatt pro- 

ced this sentiment with a blurred gravity. In return 
ain Todd asserted that he was as familiar with honour 


t’s a question in my mind,” Todd admitted, “‘if the 
jewater really belongs to the rest; it might better be 
ied to Maryland.” 

ou’re mad, Gawin,” Charles Todd interrupted him. 

is is the heart of Virginia; it wasn’t very long ago 
in we were the frontier, please recall. We went through 

and paid dearly for what property and peace we 

” 


| nglish, English, English!” Gawin answered him, with 
jing inflection. ‘‘This was a colony, it is a colony, and 
jalways be that in spirit. Why, in 1676 we had to have 
con in order to breathe. And about Virginia—I meant 
the East would have to come to the West; all the 
“ements, the concessions, can’t keep on the other way. 
don’t seem to know, any of you, how the upper 
ities have grown. It’s got to be a question of men 


against property, humanity or plantations, and I’m for 
men.’’ He took a long drink. 

“How did you vote on the bill to give Thomas Paine 
some public land in return for his services to the country?” 
he was asked. 

“In the negative. The land belongs to all the people. 
Let him apply to his necessary evil, since he called the gov- 
ernment that. We’re a State.” 

There was muttered the familiar phrase, a sovereign 
State. Bradlock Wiatt, with a crimson amazed face, van- 
ished under the table. 

Charles Todd called a servant, 

“Help Mr. Wiatt to his room,” he directed. : 

He would need, it was plain, assistance, and the two 
negroes disappeared beneath the board, straightening up 
with Bradlock Wiatt between them. They tried to lead 
him away, but he resisted them and faced the assembled 
men. He launched upon what had every visible appear- 
ance of a speech; his expressions were appropriate to a 
succession of emotions: he appealed to them, he chal- 
lenged them, he waited for their approval; but, although 
he was greeted with a clamorous applause, nothing but a 
strained and unintelligible whisper came from his lips. 
After a graceful pause he began again; there were loud 
cries of complete agreement; and then, suddenly, out of 
his muddled effort, sounded the declaration that Henrico 
County had grown the loveliest flower of Virginia. 

This, understood as a reference to Lavinia Roderick and 
Gawin’s engagement, was a complete surprise; it had been 
taken for granted that his speech had been political; but, 
after a moment, its reception was rapturous. Impatient at 
restraint, he pushed the servants aside, and again, imme- 
diately, slid from view. Gawin Todd made a brief proper 
reply, and then returned at once to the subject of State 
obligations. Now he leaned toward Richard: 

“There is nothing personal in this; none of us would rob 
the army of a particle of its due; but I must say that a dis- 
charged soldier is no more than a common citizen. No 
more and no less. He has the same privileges and duties 
as those who may or may not have fought, and I am 
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opposed. to all this. agitation of post-war payments... I 
realize that in some cases I would work an injustice, but 
it must be met as a whole; and any payments discharged 
at least: not sooner than Virginia is solvent.” 

“Why pay the men at all?”’ Dalney asked. “Forget 
the poor devils and give it to the general Assemblymen.”’ 

This Gawin Todd pointedly ignored. 

“Tf Washington’s army thinks so cursed much of itself, 
why didn’t it hold on to the Continental script instead of 
selling it for about what the paper was worth?” 

“We have to live,” Dalney spoke again. 

Richard Bale had made no effort to enter the discussion, 
since his beliefs were totally opposed to those of both 
Gawin Todd and Robine. He felt that he was so markedly 
their inferior in argument and in the possession of wide- 
spread facts that he determined to keep still. He hoped 
Henry would say no more; his old sense returned of being 
bound with Henry Dalney in a service that no one outside 
its officers and a few men understood or cared about. How 
could they explain what they had endured, for what they 
had fought? He had listened bitterly to Todd’s account of 
the breaking down of even a Virginia unity. There weren't, 
it appeared, to be merely sovereign States, but sovereign 
counties—districts, hundreds, townships. Soon every in- 
dividual would be a separate nation. 

“Nothing could better show the weakness of Congress 
than the lack of public confidence in it,’’ Gawin Todd con- 
tinued. ‘‘But, then, it has no confidence in itself. Ask 
Richard Bale, who is a member, how many States were 
represented the beginning of this year, and if he won’t tell 
you I will. Six! And get him to repeat the sea letter 
granted the ship United States—the United States: Most 
serene, serene, most puissant, puissant, high, illustrious, 
noble, honourable, venerable, wise and prudent lords, em- 
perors, kings. I got that much before it made me sick. 
Past the middle of January there were only three States 
attending, and Virginia wasn’t one. But I haven’t-a 
doubt that Mr. Jefferson, at least, had something more 
important to attend to.” 

(Continued on Page 87) 


ae iy, His Hands Caught Together and His Fingers Interlaced; He Looked Up at the Empty Landing 
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Taxation and Botheration 


ROM any point of view taxation is an intricate subject, 

but perhaps its most puzzling feature has to do with 
the extent to which and the manner in which taxes are 
passed on and diffused among the population at large. 
Whenever ill-advised or merely hasty changes are made in 
the revenue system this problem becomes still more 
disturbing, and if there were no other cause for wishing 
that Congress might revise the tax laws with more judicial 
and dispassionate consideration than it usually bestows 
upon the subject, a sufficiently good reason could be found 
in this question alone. . 

Only persons with a curiously limited, distorted or 
childish knowledge of economics suppose that the tax 
burden is carried exclusively by any small or limited class. 
Even the wisest scholars, most astute lawyers and clearest- 
thinking business leaders are unaware of the exact force 
and incidence of all taxes. They merely know that taxes 
are an added complicating factor in the cost of doing 
business, necessary perhaps, but amounting to a large 
fraction of the national income. They know also that to a 
very considerable extent these costs are spread out among 
the whole mass of consumers, entering into the cost of living. 

It is common knowledge that many taxes are not only 
passed on to the consumer but are intended to be. A good 
example is the state tax now being levied, in many juris- 
dictions, on gasoline. The tax is actually paid by the 
concerns which sell gasoline, but both by intention and in 
fact the sellers of the gasoline collect the amount of the 
tax from the millions of persons who buy it at retail. 

The Federal taxes on theater tickets, automobiles, 
firearms, tobacco and telephone tolls are, or were, other 
levies of like character, collected, for administrative con- 
venience, at a few relatively limited points, whereas the 
intent has always been to have the real incidence at 
another point—namely, upon the whole body of con- 
sumers. The tax on alcoholic beverages before prohibition 
was obviously of a very similar character. 

It is likewise a matter of common knowledge that the 
general property tax, the most important in our entire 
system, is shifted to a large extent upon the renters of 
houses and apartments. Naturally if there is an over- 
supply of houses, if competition forces rents lower and 
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lower, the owner must swallow a toss, and that loss may 
include his taxes. But in the long run the owners of 
capital will not build houses and apartments if the return 
on the investment after paying taxes is unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, if a house is built every contractor and material 
man will seek to figure in his taxes, and will bid, if pos- 
sible, on the basis of what the job will net him. 

Because in the long run taxes on this class of property 
are shifted to a large extent, it does not follow that the 
amount of taxes is a matter of indifference to the owner. 
It is sometimes said that if taxes are passed on there is 
no reason why property owners should complain of high 
rates. Indeed it is suspected that the very reason for 
complaint is that the owners of property do not succeed in 
passing the burden on. 

The original or initial incidence of a tax is a matter of 
deep significance, no matter what its ultimate resting 
place may be. The owner of a building does not find it 
easier to pay taxes in a very bad year, when profits are 
nonexistent, just because of the sound theory that in the 
long run he will shift them. 

But let it never be forgotten that the whole struggle, the 
whole effort of the property owner is to pass the taxes on 
to the tenant, and he does it as sure as fate if market 
conditions permit. A recent investigation in New York is 
reported to show that something like two months’ rent on 
certain classes of apartments is ascribable to taxes. 

Turn in whatever direction we will, escape on the part 
of any large section of the people from a share in the 
burden of taxes is a feat in prestidigitation unequaled in 
the long history of magic. No fiscal tendency is more 
marked in this country than the increase in taxes on large 
corporations, especially on the railroads. At first glance 
this money appears to come out of the pockets of a few 
bloated bond and stock holders and is used for the benefit 
of the whole people. 

But let us see. Directly, or indirectly through life- 
insurance policies, savings-bank accounts and college and 
hospital endowments, scores of millions of people depend 
more or less upon railroad earnings. Congress has 
recognized this fact in the Transportation Act, which 
permits the Interstate Commerce Commission to adjust 
rates in such a fashion that a return not to exceed a 
reasonable figure may be earned on the investment held 
by the railroads. 

In this case Government takes away with one hand, 
but is forced to give back with the other. State and 
municipal governments may take an ever-greater toll 
from the railroads, but the Federal Government adjusts 
the rates more or less accordingly, and the people are the 
ones who foot the bill. 

When it comes to income taxes on corporations or on 
individuals engaged in business, the shifting process is less 
clear. If prices are fixed by competition, they may be set 
by smaller concerns whose earnings are not large enough 
to pay taxes, or at least only negligible sums. If the 
richer concern increases its prices to a point that includes 
all its own heavy taxes, it may lose its trade. 

But every business concern seeks to be on the safe side. 
It may not be able to forecast the current year’s taxes, 
but it knows what last year’s were, and seeks to load 
prices sufficiently to cover another like contingency. The 
tax of the previous year and a little more for safety will be 
added to the costs of the following year, if conditions 
permit. In the long run it would be strange indeed if a 
company or an individual that stays in business and makes 
a profit fails to get back its costs, of which taxes are in 
most cases to be reckoned one., 

For the salaried employe or official or the professional 
man to pass on his personal individual income tax is 
certainly not a simple undertaking. The same is true of 
incomes derived from investments such as bonds, mort- 
gages, and the like. Yet human nature is such that we 
always seek to make up for loss, and individuals regard 
income taxes as so much loss. 

If the doctor charges you five dollars instead of three 
dollars a visit, as formerly, you can be sure that among his 
reasons for raising his fee, taxes find a place, consciously or 


unconsciously. There is constant striving and struggling 


among all classes to retain as much_of their incomes in net 
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form as possible, and if there is success in adding’) | 
gross receipts the public at large must foot the bill, 

The investor cannot pass on his income tax exci} 
demanding a higher rate of interest. If he succeedi 
doing he diverts part at least of his taxes to the ba 
the people at large. Such a process is necesalal 
confused and partial. But with an enormous aval 
volume of tax-exempt securities, capital in its entire 
not flow into enterprise unless there is a prosp} 
earning as much in one place as in the other. 

Evidence that heavy income taxes upon the rij! 
wholly and immediately passed on is lacking. But li 
there is no evidence that these taxes rest wholly and 
upon the rich. The high-salaried corporation pre | 
cannot shift the tax itself, but in many cases he can jy 
the directors to pay him a larger salary to make F 
the loss, which is merely another way ‘of attainir { 
same result. i 

The income tax has great advantages. But it do|y 
conjure revenue out of the void. No tax does that. rt 
taxes have their merits, and in consequence neal | 
forms have been sadly overworked. Perhaps it i} 
as well they are not more nearly perfect. If the Ce 
were less marked, governments would spend mone} \y 
more lavishly than now, and it would be still \ 
laborious than it is to call a halt. | 


Bootleggers of the Past 


HE bootlegger is just a smuggler under a new jn 
As Augustus framed the first known excise law, |e 
be taken for granted that the first bootlegger was aFn 
fisherman, and that under cover of darkness ther \ 
plenty of booze-running along the Tiber. The sm¢ 
has been operating ever since, and today veveanilll 
patrol every water line in Europe. But by way of 11 
illustration, consider what happened when tea and 
were first introduced into Europe. The beer and 1 
interests objected strongly to the introduction of 1 
new beverages and the governments of the day i 
solidly behind them. Charles I of England iss\i 
proclamation against the coffeehouses which had su 
up, terming them seminaries of sedition. Later, 1 
thousand of them were summarily closed up in Londe| 
Germany, Frederick the Great thundered his disap) ) 
of coffee in the form of manifestoes. He himself hace 
raised on beer, he averred, his ancestors had been : 
on beer, his glorious victories had been won on | 
he was disgusted to note how many of his subject 
taken to drinking coffee. 
As his loyal subjects continued to drink coffee in / 
increasing numbers, Frederick endeavored to tur | 
traffic into a royal monopoly. Royal coffee-ro) i 
establishments were started and the common people’ 
forbidden to do any roasting on their own. The hau: 
of Prussia promptly proceeded to break the la 
roasting coffee in their kitchens. In other words, 
stills became the order of the day, and Frederic] 
compelled to organize a new force of revenue meri 
went about the streets of Berlin with their noses in t 
hunting for proof of illicit coffee. They became ki} 
naturally, as coffee sniffers and were rewarded by a | 
of the fines imposed as a result of their sleuthing. 
Heavy taxes were clapped on tea when it first cr 


Britain and tea bootlegging at once became a prof | 
occupation. The smugglers devised many methods ¢ 
running. Most of them wore a complicated and inge| 
costume which enabled them to smuggle in as mu 
thirty pounds of tea concealed on their persons. 
We have, unfortunately, given the world a g 
exaggerated idea of the extent to which we brea | 
Volstead Law. If statistics were available it wou 
found that only a small percentage of the men of A n 
are dealing with bootleggers and that the home s 
becoming extinct. Disregard of the law may be gl! 
and wide open, but the number of people who brea) 
law is nevertheless comparatively small. It is Be 
smaller all the time. We are adjusting ourselves to th | 
condition more rapidly.than would be possible in fc 
countries with their centuries of smuggling back of t 


\ 
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y IS doubtful if the tax debates in Congress 
find long-continued discussion of the same 
bject in the public press have been free at 
ime from an underlying dispute as to success in life, 
ar at least as it meets with large material reward. 
sully this divergence of opinion has been openly ex- 
sed; always it has been implied. 

“hat is called success today means in many instances 
oiiderable wealth; in even more, a large income. In any 
| such people are usually described as being rich; and 
yably every person who in the last half year or so has 
n the least thought to the hotly disputed question of 
ume taxes has cherished positive convictions bearing 
ja riches and rich people. 

‘ut entirely aside from tax revision, this is a topic 
4rding which practically all men and women, rich and 
1°, educated and ignorant, intelligent and stupid, enter- 
2 strong prejudices, decided opinions and settled prin- 


2s. 
‘s how rare it is for anyone to approach the topic in 
- spirit except that of broad, loose generalization. 
Jording to our philosophy of life, we defend or flay suc- 
. We draw general inferences from a few cases. There 
vuch heat and very little light; a constant emotional 
tharge, but precious few facts. 
most trifling problem in me- 
nics receives the cold, impartial 
lysis of laboratory equipment; 
these momentous issues gov- 
ing the distribution of wealth are 
2? to soap-box orators and special 
ders. 
-f success is frequently rewarded 
oa measure of wealth, or at least by 
vrge income—and we know it is— 
re are two pertinent questions » 
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which ery for answer. The first has to do with the way in 
which the reward was won. Did the man render commen- 
surate or at least notable service? Is he entitled to such a 
reward? Should we say bully when he makes a fortune, or 
should we sick the cop on him? As Stephen Leacock has 
expressed it, should such a man be known as an empire 
builder or as a profiteer? 

It is with such interrogations that this article is con- 
cerned. Subsequently it is hoped to look at the other side 
of the shield, at Question Number Two. What becomes of 
the rich man’s income after he has got it? How does he 
spend it? Perhaps the making of money is more important 
than its spending. Who knows? Both are important. 
They cannot be wholly separated, being but two sides of 
one and the same thing. 

There is a class of readers who, I trust, will not follow 
this inquiry. These are the persons who do not face reality. 
During the debate on the tax bill in the upper chamber of 
Congress, and in the midst of an annoyingly technical 
passage at arms, a senator calmly and airily waved aside 
the perplexities of his colleagues by remarking that he 
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belonged to that economic school “that never 
makes a millionaire and never makes a pauper.” 
There may be schools of economic thought which 
never make either millionaires or paupers. But life as it is 
lived makes them. Fortunes and large incomes are facts, 
not figments of the imagination. Inequality of earnings 
has indeed been one of the most persistent facts in the long 
life of man on earth. In some far-off ideal Utopia, where 
private property, law, freedom of contract and enterprise, 
and other fundamentals of our economic system shall have 
been radically altered or abolished, there may perhaps be 
neither rich nor poor. 

But in life as we know it what could be more futile than 
to disavow such a fact as inequality of fortune? It is like 
denying the existence of matter. Poverty does not seem 
to have been abolished in Soviet Russia, and rumors the 
truth of which the writer cannot vouch for have it that 
those who seized power there have placed large sums to 
their credit in foreign countries. Even if such reports be 
merely the base invention of enemies, the fact remains 
that in as extreme a communistic experiment as Russia 
those who control the government exercise power which is 
the equivalent of fortunes. 

But whatever effect bloody revolution and communism 
may have upon extremes of poverty and wealth, the prac- 
tical truth for us to bear in mind is that as long as we 
place any reliance upon private initiative and individual 
gain there are bound to be wide disparities in earnings. 

Experience should teach the lesson that prophecies con- 
cerning the approaching end to large wealth are to be 
regarded suspiciously. Time and again we have been told 
with an air of finality, by this or that authority, that the 
day of fortunes was over. Some years ago the writer heard 
the then British ambassador to this country announce at a 
college commencement that the great accumulat ons of 
(Continued on Page 101) 


Peak Loads 


A Rimed Editorial 


N EFFICIENCY expert was Ambrose 
D. Gish. 
Saving motion and time was his favor- 
ite dish. 
Industrial problems, however involved, 
He solved, 


Were your dealer helps he!ping? If not, why? 
If, whom? 
Did your slippage percentage plunge you in 
gloom? 
Did your cost sheets get torn? 
coupons uncut? 
Tut! Tut! 


Were you worried by overhead? Underfoot? 
Waste ? 

Such difficult questions just suited his taste. 

You might laugh at them all—till you hap- 


pened to see } 
His fee. 


Were your 


Some ciphering; a graph; problems curled 
up and flopped; 
All but one which Gish had to admit had him 
stopped. 
Tt baffled his charts and derided his codes: 
Peak Loads. 


Each winter, each autumn, each summer, 
each spring 

He was stared in the face by the pestilent 
thing. 

And as higher each season his labor curves 


leapt 
He wept. 


Four times every year he got fever and chills 

As he watched all those valleys swell up into 
hills. 

Though his mind for solutions he frenziedly 


pumped, , 
They jumped. 


His brain seethed and boiled like a kettle of fat, 
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Brown —“‘Now What’s the Matter With Having Our Lunch Right Here?’’ 


But those measly peak loads would NOT iron out flat! 
Till one night while asleep he conceived in a dream 


A scheme. 


He wrote to his congressman promptly next day 


A twenty-page letter describing the way 
To make the elision of peak loads complete 
Toot sweet. 


His plan was_.a simple yet elegant one: 
Abolish the seasons was all need be done, 


So his congressman (Swoggle) at once framed a bill 


With skill. 


The bill passed House, Senate and President too 


(Which these days is much more than a lot of bills do). 


It abolished the winter, spring, summer and fall; 


Yep—all. 


Of course, just as soon as the bill had gone through, 


The seasons all vanished—the weather did, too; 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


And with them peak loads (of our evils the worst) 
Dispersed. 


The wheels of the factories peacefully ground 

At uniform speed the entire year round. 

And Gish had inscribed in the Hallroom of Fame 
His name. 


So let’s take example from Gish’s success 
And when Nature says “No!”’ pass a law that says “‘ Yes!”’ 
Thus our troubles will vanish like—vanish like—vwell, 


Likell! —Baron Ireland. 


Those Americans! 


D BEAN: Uncommonly lucky, aren’t I, to be in the 
States during what they call here a presidential year? 
Probably you haven’t seen any notice of it in the papers at 


Mr and Mrs. Beams 


“T am Mrs. MacGregor, Mrs. Beans, an’ I Hae 


a Bone to Pick Wi’ Ye 


‘‘My Man Was Kept Out a’ the Nicht by Yere Dis= 
solute Husband an’ Came to His Hame This Morn 
in a Maist Deesgracefu’ Condition’’ 


home, for the big show, of course, won’t come off ur| 
November, but for the past few months there have been | 
sorts of rather. potty little by-elections, and I assure y| 
it’s a tremendously important time for the Yankees, 
And speaking of Yankees, an odd thing happened {| 
other day when Elizabeth’s brother Bill took me to wi! 
they call here a convention. It was evidently one of {| 
really important by-elections, and I’ll tell you more of! 
directly. While we were having a look round I was int). 
duced to a most amusing old chap, who, Bill said, wa; 
delegate from North Carolina—which, I should explain, 
in South America. I’d been mugging up a bit on Americ. 
politics, which are most frightfully confusing, so Task’ 
him several questions and we got on capitally until I sa_ 
“‘T say, who’s standing for you Yank 
in North Carolina?”’ On my word, th’ 
was all I said, but it must have been! 
dreadful bowler, for to my astonishme| 
the old fruit, who had apparently b 
solutely in the pink a moment bef 
haved in the most extraordinary m: 
quite as if he were really unwell! 
The convention was held in the ] 
Square Garden, which, by the way, 
proper garden at all, but an imme 
exhibition building more like our O 
We were really most fortunate to’ 
all, as it was “some’’ squash, as 
here. The procedure for the yo 
quite simple. Every state sends 
of representatives, or delegates, 
supposed to vote for a chap from tha 
upon whom all the others are f 
keen. This chap is called a Native 
leader of sorts gives the view hallo 
Native Son, and this is followed by a 
ful row. from the other delegates, th 
being, I believe, that those who bac! 
man with the most noise win. T 
is tremendously important—so mi 
indeed, that it is broadcast. Ti 
American, what? - 
The Americans evidently are keen 1 
: mustard on politics. Even the top galleri| 
were packed with quite rough-looking fellows who appear 
to be most awfully enthusiastic. As this election was he 
by the Opposition, you know, I’d no idea there would | 
so many of them. Bill said as a matter of fact al 
weren’t; but he’s fond of spoofing me, of course. T)| 
whole show really was most awfully jolly, and I soon fou) 
myself joining in with the rest in shouting “Good eg) 
McAdoo!” or ‘Played, Smith!’’ Naturally, as there a| 
some fifty-seven varieties of states, I believe, it’s not to | 
wondered at that these by-elections sometimes last as mui } 
as a week. It’s as good as a Bank Holiday for many | 
the delegates, and the city does them very well. Fore) 
ample, the theatrical managers, who are all, I’m told, ve | 
democratic, charge them only the regulation box-office f } 
for stalls—something almost unheard of here—and the| 
are various water-parties and excursions arranged for thet 
Most of the delegates bring their wives and families; at 
those who do not, according to Bill, are called delegate 
at-large. A cushy time they have of it too! As you kno1| 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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are 


“Say! You Tell That Scotch Stiff to See to it the 
Next Time He Inveigles Me Into a Night Raid 
on a Neighbor's Chicken Yard, to Make Sure 

There’s No Bult Terrier on the Premises’’ 


\ 
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It’s the way to know your beans will be 
good every time! 


Campbell’s Beans are famous from Maine 
to California for their delicious quality, their 
appetizing tomato sauce, their wholesomeness, 
their rich, satisfying nourishment. 


Campbell’s — the beans you are certain to 


“enjoy—always! 


12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
Mountain States and in Canada 


Serve hot | mie 
Serve cold se 


WITH TOMATO 


1 
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Wl, CAMPBELL Soup GomMPANY ale 
CAMDEN. N. J..U.S.A- ‘ 
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night had dragged itself away and morning 

came, found herself still torn and tortured 
by her hurrying thoughts. She felt too weak and 
weary for movement, felt it 
impossible to face the others 
and conceal her despair from 
them. But after eating and 
drinking the victuals Coxon 
brought to her, she found her 
composure returning; and at 
the same time there began to 
awake in her that deep and 
steadfast loyalty which had 
been for a little smothered 
and coerced to silence. Her 
husband came again to the 
room after breakfast, but she 
yretended to be asleep and 
they exchanged no words. 
After he was gone, however, 
she decided to get up and 
dress; and while she was in- 
volved in this process, she 
heard, with some bewilder- 
ment, the others come up- 
stairs to their rooms. A few 
minutes later Grace Taber 
knocked at Carlotta’s door 
and Carlotta admitted her. 

Grace at once burst intoa 
flood of tears, throwing her- 
self into the other’s arms; 
and in comforting the other, 
Carlotta found some measure 
of her own strength return- 
ing. When Grace was 
quieted, the two women had 
some talk together; and 
Grace told Carlotta what had 
passed, what now went for- 
ward. The knowledge that 
Coxon was questioning her 
husband completed the res- 
toration of Carlotta’s poise 
and self-control; that he 
might be in danger strength- 
ened her, and after a while 
she sent Grace gently back 
to her own room, herself 
went downstairs. 

Bruton was in the living 
room, in his réle of sentinel; 
but the amiable cook had al- 
ways been Carlotta’s slave. 
He had now no misgivings; 
it did not occur to him to 
announce her coming to 
Coxon. They spoke together 
quietly for a moment, by the 
hearth, and the cook told her 
Coxon and Pring were in the 
library, whose’ closed door, 
hidden behind -the deerskin 
hangings, effectually dead- 
ened the sound of their 
voices. Nevertheless, Car- 
lotta could not take her eyes 
away from this door; and 
after a while she crossed to- 
ward it and stood still, in two minds whether to open it or 
to draw back again. Standing thus, she caught the raised 
tones of her husband, challenging and angry; heard with- 
out comprehending the murmur of Coxon’s reply. Then 
the door was opened, the deerskin thrust aside, and Coxon 
faced her, her husband at his back. 

The two men, thus discovering Carlotta, halted in sur- 
prise. Then Coxon stepped through the door to her side. 
Pring came upon his heels, more slowly, and when his eyes 
met Carlotta’s he stared at her for a moment with a fierce 
and truculent expression; then with a gesture of anger 
turned aside and passed her and moved across the room. 
Her hand flew to her lips as though to press back a ery of 
pain; her eyes followed him fearfully. 

Then Coxon, looking from one of them to the other, 
touched her arm and said softly, ‘‘I want to talk to you a 
spell, ma’am. Come in and sit down.” 

“T must talk to Warren,” she protested faintly, still 
watching her husband. 

But Pring did not turn his head, and Coxon said insist- 
ently, ‘“He’s got some things to attend to. Come in and 
sit down.” 


(Cristie nad when the long and miserable 


Br Ww. H. D. 


““t Crept Out Into the Hall to Hear What Warren and Doctor Moal Were Saying; Crouched 
at the Head of the Stairs’’ 


She followed him, half distracted, and sat where he sug- 
gested. Coxon left her to herself for a moment while he 
replenished the fire and knocked out his pipe and stuffed it 
into his pocket. 

Without looking at her, he said, “I thought you’d like 
to know how things have gone. I can see you’re feeling 
better. You’ll be all right after lunch.”’ 

He directed no questions to her, talked on in a gentle 
and soothing tone, detailing as much as he thought wise of 
the events of the morning, the arrangements that had been 
made, the manner and demeanor of the other persons in 
the house. 

So he came at last to relate the part he had himself under- 
taken, the duty of collecting and collating all available infor- 
mation on the spot. 

She found herself interested; asked at last, ‘‘Are you 
taking notes?” 

“‘T remember things pretty well,’ he replied. 

He explained that he had been talking with her husband. 

“About Wardle, and how long he’s known him, and his 
sister and everything,” he continued in a matter-of-fact 
tone, and he added as calmly, “Naturally, I started in 


KOERNER 
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with him and you because I know neithe 
you had anything to do with it.” He was cay 
not to look toward her, careful not to see he}. 
action to this statement. “From what he ig 
telling me, I guess Wale 
deserved what he got, 
wasn’t much of a man, if 
was he?” 

“T never liked him,” 
confessed. ; 

“T can see Miss Tal ia 
fond of him,” Coxon . 
marked. “It’s funny; 5 
matter how miserable aj}; 
is, there’s always gs), 
woman finds something) 
him.” 

“‘That’s so true.” 

He smiled. i 

“T’m the only one,” he j 
her. ‘‘Never was a Wo! n 
cared enough formeto miy 
me, anyway.” Her own; 
softened in something ]j). 
smile; she coo 
at ease, and he saw this } 
pursued his inquiry, | 
thought you might be wil p 
to tell me something at § 
him,” hesuggested. “Th s 
Mr. Pring wouldn’t be ¢ 
to know.” > | 

She said uncertainly, “ 
not sure what you mean, | 

‘Well, were him and }'5 
Taber thinking of get» 
married?” he asked. 

She shook her head, + 
eyes wistful. . | 

“Grace would have n- 
ried him, I think,” she «- 
fessed. ‘“‘I thought t 
summer they would com p 
it. He was with her so « - 
stantly. And I’m sure Gip 
thought so, because she § 
radiantly happy. It was e 
who persuaded me to let 4 
come up here. I believe p 
counted on finding an opj- 
tunity to be much with hi | 

“She has been with 1 
quite a lot.” 

“But I don’t believee 
cared for her,’’ Carlotta «- 
fessed. ‘Oh, he was att- 
tive lastsummer—verym 1 
so. Quite without mear 3 
it, perhaps, he put Grac} 
an unpleasant position, ) 
that I think everyone > 
sumed they were engagé!’ 

“And they weren’t?” | 

“e No.’’ | 

“Sure?” 

“Grace told me so.” | 

“T sghouldn’t think sh! 
like him so very much a 
that.” 
She smiled pitifully. | 

“That is the way with women,” she replied. 

He was silent for a little while; then he asked, é, | 
know any reason why Doctor Moal should haye a parti; 
lar grudge against him?” 

“T don’t think so—except that they disliked each othe 

“Wardle guyed him quite a lot. And.I heard some: 
say that Doctor Moal lost some money in the stock m; 
ket or something, on something Wardle told him.” |) 
nodded. | 

“T heard them joking about that,” she agreed. 

He watched her keenly. 

“T kind of thought Doctor Moal liked Miss Taber pre’ 
well, too,” he suggested. 

Carlotta seemed uncertain and reluctant. | 

“Did you?” | 

“T’m pretty sure of it.” | 

“T should be ever so pleased if they did—become fone 
each other,’”’ she told him. ‘‘He’s a splendid fellow é 
she’s a dear girl.” He nodded. 

“T like him,” he agreed. “He’s a good man. But did 
you ever think that—about him and her?” 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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, Hupmobile 


Camshaft 


Drop-forged steel, case-hardened, double 
heat-treated. Cams integral with shaft. 
Extremely large bearing surface. Shaft 
is unusually large, designed to give 
maximum power and quiet valve action. 
Mounted in three large removable bronze 
bushings. A less expensive construction 
involves operation of the camshaft in the 
crankcase casting; this method eliminates 
bushings. Also a smaller camshaft is less 
expensive. A new oversize camshaft is 
usually required after short service 


rove to Yourself 


That You Can’t Get a Better Car 
: Than Hupmobile 


Any a man has made a poor auto- 
nbile purchase because there was 
‘way for him to protect himself. 


it there is a way now —a posi- 
© Way. 


How To Be Sure 
of Your Car 


upmobile has introduced a new 
d better element into automobile 
lling. A sales policy that is as 
und and practical as the car itself. 


upmobile takes all the mystery out 
automobile specifications and 
akes them a very real buying help. 


upmobile asks you to check the 


parts in its construction against any 
car, of any make, at any price. 


To check the parts for quality of 
materials, and for fineness of proc- 
essing and fabrication. 


You will prove to yourself conclu- 
sively that there is no better made 
car than Hupmobile. 


Our word for it—Hupmobile is the 
car for you to buy. 


It gives you comfort, luxury, riding 
and driving ease, an extraordinary 
verve and pick-up, endurance beyond 
all comparison; thousands and 
thousands of miles of care-free 
use; and then a high resale value. 


And there is a rock-bottom basis 
for all that. 


How to Prove 
Hupmobile Facts 


For we say to you that no car at or 
nearits price cansurpass Hupmobile 
in quality of materials and fineness 
of manufacturing. Check the parts 
and prove it for yourself. 


Why look around further?— your 
good sense will tell you that the 
Hupmobile is the car you ought to 
buy. Buy it now—you'll be glad of 
it in the years to come. 

Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“T must have thought it,’”’ she assented at last. 
Grace never spoke to me about him.” 

“He ever talk to you about her?” 

“Yes; yes, now and then he spoke of her—always 
admiringly.”’ 

Coxon seemed to catalogue and file this information in 
his thoughts. When he spoke again it was to refer to a new 
figure. 

“How about Mr. Rotch?”’ he asked. 

“What do you mean?” 

He said awkwardly, “‘ The thing is, Mrs. Pring, someone 
did this. I’m trying to figure out who might have done it, 
or might have wanted to do it.”” He smiled faintly. “Seems 
as though everybody had it in for Mr. Wardle, but that 
doesn’t show anything. You can hate a man without want- 
ing to kill him. I’m looking for something bigger.” 

“T understand,” she agreed. ‘‘But there was nothing of 
that kind about Bert—about Mr. Rotch. At least, I knew 
nothing.” 

“Him and Doctor Moal both lost some money in that 
stock business.” 

“Yes, I think they did.” 

“Of course, that was just business; but Wardle must 
have guyed them about it. And Mr. Rotch did a good deal 
of drinking after he came up here. You can’t always figure 
what a man will do when he’s that way.” 

She said unhappily, ‘‘This is a terrible thing, Coxon. 
These people are my guests. I can’t bear to discuss them 
so cold-bloodedly.”’ 

“T don’t like it myself. But it’s got to be done now or 
later, and better now.” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

He hesitated, then continued: “I see a good many 
things, being around all the time the way I am, that you 
wouldn’t imagine I’d no- 
tice. When I talk about 
them now, it’s not curios- 
ity; it’s business. I can’t 
help seeing. Didn’t 
you think Mr. Wardle was 
playing up to Mrs. 
Rotch?”’ 

Carlotta was astonished 
and said so. 

“No, no!”’ 

“Tt looked so to me.”’ 

She stared at him, striv- 
ing to remember, and sud- 
denly laughed a little. 

“You mean because he 
kissed her when they were 
dancing the night before 
last. Was that what you 
saw? That didn’t mean 
anything. Bill was just the 
sort of man who kisses 
more or less promiscu- 
ously.” 

“T didn’t happen to see 
that,’ he confessed. ‘‘But 
that wasn’t what I mean, 
anyway. No, it seemed to 
me Wardle was making up 
to her just to see Rotch 
get mad.” 

“Thaven’tseen anything 
of that kind.” 

He ‘abandoned the ques- 
tion. 

“But suppose he was,” 
he suggested, ‘‘and sup- 
pose Mr. Rotch found it 
out. Think Rotch might 
get mad enough to—shoot 
him?”’ 

She said slowly, ‘‘T can’t 
bear to think such things, 
Coxon. It’s impossible for 
me to believe that any of 
these friends of mine killed 
him. It’s impossible for me 
to convince myself the 
thing has happened at all.” 

“T suppose any man, 
specially when he’s been 
drinking pretty heavily, 
might get jealous and mad 
enough to kill,’”’ Coxon re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

““T suppose so,’’ she 
wearily agreed. 

“What I’m thinking is 
this,’’ he explained: 
“Wardle came out of his 
room into the living 
room for something. Sup- 
pose that was to meet 


“But 


“That Reminds Me,”’ He Suggested. 
Hear Anyone Come Downstairs While You Were Talking to Him, Did You?" 


Mrs. Rotch; and suppose Mr. Rotch heard her come down- 
stairs, and came down himself, after them. If they were 
sitting in front of the fire together he could get down with- 
out their seeing him; get into the gun room, maybe just 
to listen. And then he might have heard something to 
make him mad.” 

She said shudderingly, “Please don’t! I can’t bear it!’’ 

He checked himself. 

““Ma’am, I’m sorry,” he said regretfully. ‘I was think- 
ing aloud.” 

He looked at her, hesitated, then said firmly, ‘“‘But, Mrs. 
Pring, you’ve probably got some idea. Who do you think 
did it?” 

She cried, 
at 

He said gently, ‘‘ We’re bound to kind of suspicion every- 
body, and I thought you might be worried.’’ He seemed on 
the point of saying something further, but checked him- 
self. 

After a moment he reached into his pocket and drew 
out a handkerchief. ‘‘ You can tell me whose this is, I ex- 
pect?” he suggested. 

She took it from him. 

“Why, yes,” she agreed. 
last evening.” 

“Didn’t take it upstairs with you, did you?” 

“T don’t remember. Where did you find it?”’ 

He hesitated. 

“Well, ma’am, I’ll tell you,” he replied. ‘I found it 
stuffed in behind that mounted trout on the wall, part 
way up the stairs.” 

“How in the world did it get there?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

She was spreading it in her hands, scrutinizing it. 

“What is this spot on it?’’ she asked. 


“No, no, I don’t think anything about 


“Tt’s one of mine. I had it 


“‘Somebody Did Do Something, After All. 


I Wanted to Ask You. 


' 
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glanced at it, then folded it with some care and qui 
restored it to his pocket. 
“That’s a spot of blood,’’ he replied. 


He took it from her as though to see more ul 


XI 


Tes faint stain upon her handkerchief brought hie 
the fact of the tragedy to Carlotta more forcefully th 
anything that had occurred theretofore. There is a gin: ig 
significance in blood. Even that of animals has a cer p 
power to revolt and terrify; and this is infinitely more f 
of the blood of human beings, no matter how innocuous » 
wound from which it has flowed. All persons feel jn tie 
or less degree this terrifying power; Carlotta was Dh 
iarly susceptible. She had imagination enough to gee it 
merely a dark spot upon white linen, but a visual evid\'s 
that as this blood flowed life also had ebbed away. She y 
not merely a small brown spot; she saw Bill Wardle, | 
fat and amiable buffoon, slain where he stood, his by 
sprawling all along the couch. And his blood had staj 4 
her handkerchief! 

So now her eyes widened and her cheeks turned iy. 
white and she stared at Coxon, lips groping for wo, 
throat dry and aching. 7 

When she could speak she asked, “‘But how did it} 
there? What does it mean?” 

Before he could reply, however, her nerves rebelled || 
she flung to her feet, both hands raised as though to p& 
him back from her; and she retreated before him whe 
also rose, until she felt the door at her back, and so fum| } 
for the handle and burst into the other room. 

Her sudden entrance there discovered her hush 
standing on the hearth, talking to Bruton, and at f, 
impetuously, she would have fled into Pring’s arms; 
his bearing somehow forbade. Coxon had come after ||; 

she was abruptly afrai \f 
the little old man, af 1 
of his steady eyes and 5 
shrewd and _ search p 
thoughts; and she tw jl 
tothe right toward thes } 
and ran away from th|, 
up toward her room. E - 
way up the stair she - 
countered Hubert Ro|, 
beginning to descend, | 
she swung past him 1h 
no word, and so to rejeé 
and sanctuary behind } 
own closed door. | 

Rotch looked after r 
with a sardonic grine 
like a grin; he hesit;{l 
for a moment, then |: 
tinued on his way do; 
stairs, the sound of 5 
steps announcing his ¢ - 
ing and those below w- 
ing for him in sile}, 
When he encountered t | 
eyes, he seemed to feelsi 
hostility in their glan ); 

and he stiffened himsell 1 
the encounter. 

“ A gloomy lot youloc | 
he remarked cynically. 

Coxon said gravely, ! 
was just going up to 
you to come down.” 

“Grace couldn’t st} 
being alone,’ Rotch - 
plained. ‘‘So she cami! 
to weep on Julie’s sh’: 
der. That was too m/ 
for me. Besides, I war! 
a drink.” 

The woodsman con} 
ered this; and Pring ‘3 
thoughtfully, “I supy' 
it is infinitely harder ! 
them than for us. H’ 
enough for us, God knoy , 

Rotch lifted a glass «! 
filled it and said, “I! 
weren’t for this, I sho’ 
be decidedly at a loss. || 
as long as a man ha} 
drink, he’s not quite w} 
outa friend. Did thate! 
occur to you?” 

Coxon asked, “ Have? 
wrote out what you ( 
remember of what’s b> 
pened, Mr. Rotch—} 
way Mr. Pring said?” 

Rotch, the glass at - 
lips, shook his head. | 


(Continued on Page 3 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
“Hardly. What’s the use? What little I know, there’s 
no particular danger of my forgetting.”’ 
“‘T was hoping you’d let me see it,’’ Coxon explained. 
“Nothing to see,’’ Rotch assured him airily. 
“Well then,’’ said Coxon, “I wish you’d come into the 
library with me for a little while. I’d like to ask you some 


questions. I’ve already talked with Mr. Pring and Mrs. 
Pring.” 

Rotch glared at him with lowering brows, his manner 
changing. 


“What particular business is it of yours, my friend?” 
he demanded. 

Pring interjected, ‘‘I’ve a good deal of faith in Coxon. 
He’s level-headed; he may be able to fit the bits of the 
puzzle together.” 

“T have no bits,’’ Rotch replied. 

“You can’t be sure of that,’’ Coxon told him. ‘‘Things 
that might seem to you not to matter might help a lot.” 

“The idea annoys me,” Rotch retorted sardonically. 
“T do not care to be interrogated.” 

There was for a moment silence; then Bruton, who had 
listened with some interest, said roughly, “If that’s the 
way you aim to act, you’ve got to expect us to think you 
know things you don’t want to tell.” yi 

Rotch stared at him. 

“Suspect and be damned!” 
care for your suspicions?” 

But Coxon, with a nod, bade the cook be silent; himself 
replied. 

“That isn’t the point,” he explained. 

“T’m not interested in your points,” Rotch explained. 
“‘T know nothing about this business, except that I do know 
T had nothing to do with it. That’s enough for me. I don’t 
propose to be cross-examined.” 

“But I’m figuring on cross-examining you,” Coxon re- 
plied, with a firmness which surprised the other. “I want 
to ask you some questions. I’d like to talk to you alone, 
but that’s for you to decide.” 

“‘Tt’s decided,”’ Rotch replied grimly. 

Coxon made a gesture of resignation. 

“Tf you won’t come into the other room,”’ he said, “then 
I'll have to ask you here where the others can hear. You 
lost some money on stocks, taking Mr. Wardle’s advice, 
didn’t you?”’ 

Rotch grinned. 

“Motive stuff, eh?” 

“‘T know he made you mad, too,’”’ Coxon continued. 

“‘Righto! I had no use for the fat ass.” 

““You’d done more than your share of drinking,’’ Coxon 
reminded him calmly. “‘I guess it’s safe to say you’ve 
been half drunk all the time.” 

Rotch grinned; but his cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
were suffused with blood. He held himself in check, made 
no reply. 

“‘T’ve seen your sort,’’ Coxon remarked. ‘‘ When you’ve 
drunk about so much, you’ve got a sneering sort of grin all 
the time; but you’re ready to get fighting mad—killing 
mad—at mighty small excuse.” 

The other looked toward Pring with a grimace. 

“This is what comes of having a murderer among your 
friends,’’ he remarked. 

“T didn’t want to mention Mrs. Rotch,’’ Coxon con- 
tinued steadily. ‘“‘But you thought Wardle was paying 
her too much attention. You were mad about that.” 

Rotch said between stiff lips, “‘I’ve a mind to mash your 
face in for that, old man, old as you are.”’ 

Coxon disregarded this remark. 

“Mr. Wardle got up last night, after others were asleep,” 
he persisted, his tone an accusation. ‘“‘He came out here 
into the living room to do something, to meet someone. If 
you had waked up and found Mrs. Rotch gone, and come 
down and found her talking with Wardle—what would you 
have done, Mr. Rotch?”’ 

The question was cut off sharply; it ended on a lashing 
note like the snap of a whip. And Coxon’s eyes fixed those 
of the man he questioned, and Pring and Bruton watched, 
searcely breathing. Rotch himself became livid. He took 
a stumbling forward step, toward the other; and his hands 
twisted rigidly. Coxon did not move, but Bruton came a 
little nearer, ready to take a hand if the occasion arose. 
His movement caught Rotch’s eye, distracted his atten- 
tion, and the man looked away from Coxon toward the 
others, his glance baleful. His mouth was open, his lips 
drawn, his countenance a mirror of fury and rage. But 
while they watched, he visibly brought himself to a meas- 
ure of composure. His color somewhat faded, his rigid 
muscles relaxed, his eyes dropped and he took a cigarette 
from his case and with steady fingers lighted it, expelled a 
cloud of smoke toward Coxon and said easily, “‘Sounds as 
though you were accusing me of this murder.” 

Coxon shook his head. 

“You might have done it,” he replied. 
of the others. Mrs. Pring didn’t. She’s the only one I’m 
sure of yet. You’re not being picked out specially. I 
wanted you to answer some questions, and I’ve been trying 
to show you why you ought to.” 

Rotch flicked away the ash. 


he exclaimed. ‘‘What do I 


“You lose.” 


“But that’s true 
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“You've failed to persuade me,’ he said in an amused 
tone. ‘“‘However, Ill go so far as to point out to your 
acute intelligence the fact that I was asleep. You would 
perhaps call it a drunken slumber. I was so thoroughly 
asleep that not even this yammering rabbit which awoke 
the rest of you penetrated my perhaps somewhat fuddled 
consciousness.”” His color suddenly heightened, his voice 
rose, he cried ferociously, “‘ Asleep, do you hear, you miser- 
able fool? Make what you can of that!” 

“You say you were asleep,’”’ Coxon agreed. ‘‘But how 
do we know it’s so?”’ He leaned forward, emphasizing his 
words. ‘‘Mr. Rotch, a minute or two after Mr. Wardle 
was killed, someone ran upstairs and went into your room. 
What do you say to that?” 

Rotch did not seem surprised; his glance was one of in- 
terested incredulity. 

“‘T assure you, you astonish me,” 

“Tt wasn’t you?” 

“‘T was in the pleasant land of dreams, my friend.” 

“Then who was it?” 

Rotch said easily, ‘‘I suggest you ask my wife.” 

Coxon studied him for a moment without moving; then 
his posture relaxed and he nodded, turning away as though 
to dismiss the other. 

“T’m going to,”’ he replied, and started toward the stair. 
Rotch chuckled mirthlessly behind him. Pring and Bruton 
stood and watched him go. 


he replied. 
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OXON went upstairs and knocked at Julie’s door. 

After a moment’s delay she bade him enter; and when 
he did so he discovered her in a chair by the hot little 
stove which warmed the room. ‘Grace Taber, sitting on 
the edge of Julie’s bed in a posture which suggested she 
had been lying across it on her face, had risen at Coxon’s 
knock. Her hands were busy with her hair. The two 
women looked at the old woodsman expectantly, but with- 
out speaking. He stepped into the room and allowed the 
door to close behind him. 

“‘T wanted to talk to you a little while, Mrs. Rotch.” 

Julie at first seemed faintly puzzled; then smiled with 
understanding. 

“T remember. We’re all to be questioned in due form. 
That’s it, isn’t it?” 

“T’ve been talking to Mr. and Mrs. Pring and to Mr. 
Rotch,’”’ Coxon assented. 

Julie looked at Grace. 

“Why don’t you go in and see Carlotta?” she suggested. 

Grace—Coxon had marked the fact that she was extraor- 
dinarily white and shaken—rose uncertainly to her feet, 
her hands a little outstretched as though she groped for 
a hold. Julie took her arm and led her toward the door, 
past Coxon. The two there whispered together for a mo- 
ment; and Coxon, now that the light was behind him and 
upon Julie, saw that she was not so composed or so 
thoroughly at ease as she had seemed. It was only the 
contrast between her bearing and that of Grace Taber 
which had made her appear assured and calm; as Grace 
turned away and Julie faced him, closing the door behind 
her, he marked that her lips were white and her eyes some- 
what dilated. There were cigarettes on the table beside her 
bed, and she lighted one with something like a swagger, 
and sat down in the same chair and crossed her knees as 
though to impress Coxon with her perfect lack of nervous- 
ness or perturbation. He saw that her eyes flickered 
watchfully; that something like a film masked them and 
hid their depths into which he sought to look. Her de- 
fenses were up. 

With an instinct to put her at ease, he said casually, 
“You haven’t been up in this part of the country before, 
have you, Mrs. Rotch?”’ 

She seemed to welcome this opening. 

“No, never,” she agreed. ‘‘Of course, I’ve been out- 
doors, hunting and fishing; but never here.’ 

“T thought when you shot that deer you were a cool 
hand—used to it.”’ 

She smiled with pleasure. 

“Did you? I was really frightfully scared. I shot a 
wildcat once, by accident almost; but birds have usually 
been my game. That was my very first deer.” 

“T’ve seen men go all to pieces at their first chance,’”’ he 
remarked, and chuckled. “I had a sport last fall,’’ he con- 
tinued reminiscently. “Mr. Pring wasn’t coming up, so I 
was able to do a little guiding. I took this man in a canoe, 
up a brook above here, upriver; and I brought him around 
a bend right on top of a big buck. Inside ninety yards, he 
was. The buck was standing in the brook, and at first he 
didn’t hear us or see us. He was feeding, head down, 
broadside on. As good a set of horns as I ever saw. This 
sport fired till his gun was empty, fast as he could pull, and 
never did bring the butt to his shoulder. I expect some of 
those bullets are still going. They were aimed high enough.”’ 

“‘T’ve heard of such things,”’ she agreed. ‘“‘ My brother 
missed his first deer, with a shotgun and buckshot, at 
twenty yards. Missed him clean with both barrels. Yet 
he can drop a jacksnipe four times out of five.”’ 

Coxon saw the color returning to her lips. 

““Where have you hunted mostly?” he asked. 


A ugu f 


“South Carolina,’ she replied. “A club M 
belongs to.” 

“Quail?” 

“Yes, and turkey and ducks and geese.” d 

“T’ve heard there’s lots of game down there,” 

“Lots of it. Of course, they preserve it pretty 
and keep the land stocked.” 

“The way we do our trout brooks,” he agreed, 
to be done, with so many people hunting and fish: 
live in New York, don’t you?” 

ee Viess” a 

“T’ve always thought I’d like to go there once 

“You’ve never been?” she inquired in faint su 

He shook his head. 4 

“‘T was born on a farm about fifty miles south 
he explained. ‘‘Took to the river when I wa 
Been working pretty steady ever since. But 
traveled to amount to anything, except in ca 
ing back from Fort Kent after a trip through y 

“You’re not married, are you?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No, ma’am. I never could seem to mani 
anyone willing to go into it with me.’ 

She laughed in a friendly way. 

“‘T expect you didn’t try very hard.” 

“Well,” he said gravely, “I’ve seen some mig 
people, coming up here the way you people do, 
weren’t my kind; and yet I suppose I couldn’t h 
ing that kind.” os, 7 

Julie was astonished to find her heart full of 
while her eyes filled with tears. She thought wh 
said the highest compliment she had ever ree 
quick imagination seemed to scent the sweet 
old and faded romance; she guessed a thousa 
and wished to question him, but his quiet gravii 

“T’ve always been used to being in the b: 
watching people like you,’”’ he continued. — 
many ways, you’re different from the folks a 
You talk more without meaning anything but 
you joke with one another about things we don’ 
unless we mean something. Like Mr. waa 
you. I could see that was just a way he had y 
body.” j 

She did not perceive that her examingtaa hac 

“Bill was the kissing sort,’ she agreed ¢2 
“Some men are, you know. He didn’t mean 

“TY didn’t like him,’’ Coxon confessed. “But 
thought there was much harm in him.” ; 

“Not a bit,” she agreed. “I think Bill always 1 
he was the life of the party. I think he felt that e e 
was as pleased with him as he was with himself. 

“This is a kind of a joke on him, ina way. I oxo ( 
feel bad if he knew.” | 

She was so amused at the whimsicality of this sugges: i 
that she laughed aloud, and in the silence which hung 
the big camp her laughter had a startling quality. 

“T expect it would spoil his whole day,” she agreec 

“‘T think he’d feel worse knowing someone felt like ki : 
him than he would about being killed,’’ Coxon pursue it 
a matter-of-fact tone that robbed the topic of its te 

“He was really lovable, in the way a puppy is loval y 

she suggested. 

“You've always known him, I expect?” 

“Years and years,”’ she agreed. “‘He and Bert saw ) 
of each other.” 

“‘Good friends, I could see.”’ 

She made a gesture as though to say “I suppose |’ 
Then added aloud, “Of course, Mr. Rotch isn’t a r 
ticularly friendly sort. He has an unpleasant way of j 
ing unpleasant things. People are a little afraid of h } 

“You've got to understand a man like that.” 

“T understand Bert through and through.” Hier nt 
had an edge which he detected. 

‘He was the only one in the house that slept thr a 
last night, I guess,’ Coxon remarked. “You woke ? 
didn’t you, when that rabbit yelled?” 

Her hesitation was barely perceptible. 

“Yes; yes, that woke me.” 

“Didn’t wake him, though?” 

‘No, he was snoring terribly,” she replied, with a 1} 
smile. 

“You hadn’t been awake in time to hear anyt 
downstairs, had you? I mean you went right to s/ 
when you went to bed—didn’t hear anyone mo} 
around?” 7 

“T was in that first sleep that’s so delicious,” she k 
him. “You know what I mean. When a person’s we} 
up out of that sleep, I think they always stay awal | 
while, don’t you?” 

“T can sleep most any time,”’ he replied. 
take much to wake me. You laid awake afterwards, 
you?” 

She considered, as though trying to remember. 

“T suppose I was half awake,” she agreed. “But I jh 
half asleep too. Nothing made any particular a 
on me.’ | 

“You didn’t hear Mr. Pring go downstairs then, 
you?” (Continued on Page 32) 4 
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The Cobbler of the Old Dominion 


Up and down the dusty roads of colonial 
Virginia* he went—the itinerant cobbler 
with his kit of tools and store of news from 
“other parts.” 


From town to town, from farm to farm 
he wandered, fascinating the children with 
the lively rat-a-tap-tap of his hammer, 
regaling the grown-ups with his gossip, 
fashioning footgear for the countryside. 

He was an important figure of his time. 
The hide that furnished him with leather 
was held more valuable than the meat of the 
animal from which it came. He was the early 
specialist in the utilization of by-products. 

Meat to eat and leather for the cobbler 
—for decades these continued to be almost 
the only things of value obtained from 
cattle. Practically all else was waste. 


Until 1875 the principal by-products of 
cattle included no more than hides, tallow, 
glue, and fertilizer. 


Then appeared the chemist. Between 
1880 and 1890 the packing plant labora- 
tory began to find ways to recover valu- 
able products from waste material. 


Today, the ever increasing list includes 
commodities from which are manufactured 
dainty gelatin desserts, bone charcoal for 
sugar refining, explosives, waterproof blood 
glues for airplane propellers and veneered 
woodwork, combs, and the ‘‘ivory”’ in our 
Mah Jongg sets. 


The extent to which the scientific utili- 
zation of by-products has been carried 
may be illustrated by the manufacture of 


one medicinal preparation requiring a cer- 
tain part from 5,000 steers for one pound 
of the basic substance. 


This was all a gradual process. It meant 
much for the farmer and much for the 
consumer. It made the steer more valuable 
and yet made possible a lower price to con- 
sumers than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

In no industry is the impulse and ne- 
cessity for economy in expense and for utili- 
zation of by-products so pronounced as in 
the packing business. 

It is a notable fact that the profits 
of the industry are unbelievably small. 
Swift & Company’s earnings from all 
sources in 1923 averaged only a fraction 
of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“‘No—well, I’m not sure. I have a faint 
recollection of hearing something. But if 
I did, I’d have thought it was just someone 
the rabbit had waked up. I didn’t pay any 
attention.” 

“What time was it when you first went 
to sleep?”’ he asked. ‘‘I mean when you 
first came to bed.” 

“Why, right away,” she replied. 

“How long after you came upstairs 
then?” 

“‘T didn’t spend much time on my hair. 
It was cold. The fire had gone out. Twenty 
minutes; perhaps half an hour.” 

“T know sometimes you or Mr. Rotch 
read for a while after you go to bed. I’ve 
seen the light in your room.” 

He thought her color faded. 

“T do sometimes,’ she agreed. 
didn’t last night.” 

His next question was delivered in the 
same matter-of-fact tone; delivered while 
she was still vaguely alarmed by his previ- 
ous inquiry. 

He asked quietly, “‘Who was it came up- 
stairs and came into your room, about a 
minute after the rabbit let out that scream?” 

The effect of this question upon Julie, 
while not wholly apparent to Coxon’s eyes, 
was nevertheless appalling. She had, upon 
his first coming, been alarmed and nervous; 
but his casual manner and his common- 
place conversation had quieted her fears, 
led her to forget them—almost amused her. 
She had gained confidence and certainty; 
had answered his more pointed inquiries 
when they came in a definite and forthright 
fashion which gave her more confidence in 
herself. 

And then, when all seemed to go well, 
the suggestion that she had read for a while 
last night had wakened her to faint alarm; 
and while she was still tremulous, his di- 
rect and damning question overthrew her 
hardly gained composure. So, though she 
sat still and motionless, Julie was all in 
turmoil and consternation, groping hope- 
lessly for words. 

“Into my room?” she asked with stiff 
ips. 

“Yes,” he said. “Of course, you might 
have been asleep before they got here. But 
I thought they—he—she—whoever it was 
might have waked you again.” 

She had not strength to seize the loophole 
he offered. 

“Into this room?” she repeated blankly. 

“Someone came in here,”’ he assured her. 

“T must have been asleep,” she said 
gropingly. 

“You didn’t stay awake but a minute 
then?”’ 

“‘T do sleep soundly.” 

“JT heard you telling Mrs. Pring you 
couldn’t sleep up here, it was too quiet,’’ he 
reminded her. ‘‘That’s why you liked to 
read at night, I expect.” 

“That was so at first, when we first 
came,’ she confessed. ‘‘The silence used to 
oppress me.”’ 

“You sleep better now?”’ 

“Oh, much better.”’ 

“Why, then,” he suggested, “if you 
were so sound asleep you didn’t hear any- 
one come in, maybe Mr. Rotch wasn’t in 
bed here after all. You couldn’t have waked 
up enough to be sure, if you went to sleep so 
quick after.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,”’ she insisted, too be- 
wildered to choose any device which might 
avoid the destruction she foresaw. 

He looked away from her for a moment, 
then swiftly back again. 

“Now, Mrs. Rotch,” he said in a friendly 
way, “I want you to be straight with me.” 

She protested, ‘‘Iam—I am!” Tried to 
summon indignation. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

He said flatly, “‘This morning, when I 
made your fire, there was a book on the 
table by your bed. You took it downstairs 
with you and didn’t let anybody see it and 
put it back in the library. What’d you do 
that for?” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” she 
cried. 

“Doctor Moal says you brought it up- 
stairs with you last night when you came,”’ 
he continued, as though she had not spoken. 
“Did you?” 

“Why, yes—yes, I did,” she answered, 
seizing this explanation. ‘‘I’d forgotten. 
So many things have happened. But that 
was it.” 

“Read a little while after you got to 
bed?” 

“A little while, yes.” 
“How long?” 
“Not very long.” 
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“Why did you take it downstairs this 
morning without letting anybody see it? 
What was wrong with your having it?”’ 

“Anyone could have seen it,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘I didn’t hide it.” 

“‘T was watching for it,’ he told her stead- 
ily. “I had a notion right then.” 

“A notion?” 

He leaned forward, fixing her eye. 

“Mrs. Rotch,” he said impressively, 
“Wardle got up from bed and put on a 
dressing gown and came out into the living 
room for something, or else he came out to 
see somebody. I think he came out to see 

ve Me?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I think you went to bed, 
and then you decided to read, and so you 
went down to get that book—and he heard 
you and came out and found you.” 

“‘He didn’t! He didn’t!” she cried. 

‘Why not?” he asked sharply. “Why 
didn’t he? Where did you hide?” 

“‘T was in the library,” she told him; ‘‘in 
the library.’’ His posture suddenly relaxed, 
he sat more easily in his chair, and she per- 
ceived the extent of her admission. For a 
moment she stared at him, her fingers inter- 
twining, her eyes miserable. But at last 
she said unsteadily, ‘‘ Well, yes, I was in the 
library.” 

He said in a kindly tone, ‘‘Mrs. Rotch, 
I want to say just one thing. Nobody 
thinks you killed Mr. Wardle, and I know 
you didn’t. But you can tell me some 
things, and I want you to do it. Now you 
go ahead and tell me just what happened, 
best way you can. Only, you ought to re- 
alize that I’ve got some sense, and I can see 
things, and if you try to fool me, you proba- 
bly won’t be able to. You can help me if 
you want, and that’s what I’m asking you 
to do.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“T know, I know. I was wrong; but I 
was afraid. You might not have believed 
me. I thought there was no need of any- 
one’s ever knowing I was there.” 

He said urgently, “‘ You tell me what you 
know. You went down to get this book to 
read, didn’t you?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Take a lamp?” 

“No, I took my flashlight.” 

He nodded. 

“T found it on the library sofa this morn- 
ing,” he confessed, and drew it from his 
pocket. ‘You can have it back.” 

She stared at him in increasing terror. 

“You see so much!” she stammered. 

“Was the gun-room door shut?” 

“T didn’t notice.” 

“Vibrary door?” 

“The curtains were drawn, but the door 
was open.” 

“And you went in?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“And then you heard someone come 
downstairs?” 

She shook her head, faintly inclined to 
triumph over him. 

“No, I heard Bill come out of his room. 
The click of his latch startled me and I 
snapped off my light. Then he struck a 
match.” She colored faintly. “I hadn’t 
bothered with a dressing gown,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I expected to run down and right 
back upstairs again. So I didn’t want him 
to see me.” 

“‘Couldn’t he see into the library?” 

“The hangings were drawn across the 
door, all but a crack on one side.” 

“He must have lit the lamp.” 

“Yes, he did.” She hesitated, and after 
a moment he prompted her. 

‘‘Well, what did he do then?” 

She seemed to weigh her answer. 

‘‘Why, he walked around the room a 
little,’’ she replied, ‘‘and he put a log on the 
fire. And then he walked some more. Oh, 
and then he sat down and began to read a 
book.” 

He said thoughtfully, ‘‘There wasn’t any 
book on the library table. Just some maga- 
zines.”’ : : 

“Tt may have been a magazine.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

“Well, he just sat there and read,” she 
pursued; ‘‘and J waited, wondering what to 
do. And at first I thought I would try to 
slip across to the stairs. His back was 
turned. But he might have heard me.” 

Coxon interrupted her with a decisive 
word. 

“Now, Mrs. Rotch, I’ve got to say it 
again—I want you should tell me just what 
happened. I’ve seen the way you people are 
with one another. You don’t mind little 
things. From what you say, you had on a 
nightgown, or pajamas or something, and 
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you didn’t want him to see you. But you 
know and I know that if that had been all, 
’stead of sitting there in that cold room 
waiting Lord knows how long, you’d have 
called out and told him to keep his eyes on 
the fire, and skipped up to bed. If you fig- 
ure on my believing you, you’ll have to do 
different.”’ 

She surrendered so adroitly as to seem to 
put him in the wrong. 

“You wouldn’t wait to hear,’’ she pro- 
tested. ‘‘I was going to tell you. I would 
have done as you say in a minute. But 
someone else came in.” 

“Came in?” 

foVrag.?? 

“Tf they came in, it must have been 
Doctor Moal. The rest were upstairs. 
They’d have had to come down.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” she told 
him quickly; hesitated, then went on in a 
firmer tone: “I don’t want to tell:you who 
it was, Mr. Coxon.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s not fair.” 

He said soberly, ‘‘Mrs. Rotch, this is a 
murder. It’s foolishness to talk of being 
fair or not. You’ve got to tell me who this 
was.”’ She was still reluctant, and he added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Matter of fact, you don’t 
need to tell me.” 

“Why? Do you know?” 

“T know it wa’n’t Mrs. Pring, and I know 
it ain’t likely any of the men would have 
got up to go down and talk to Mr. Wardle. 
They got enough of his talking in the day- 
time. And you say you didn’t speak to him. 
I kind of thought from the first he was 
maybe out there to see Miss Taber.” 

She threw out her hands at the name, 
cried, ‘‘You mustn’t think hard things of 
Grace, Mr. Coxon.” 

“T’m not thinking hard things about 
anybody, ma’am,”’ he replied. “I’m trying 
to find out what happened. Miss Taber 
came down and met him there, did she?” 

Her eyes fell. 

“Yes,” she replied, and he saw her cheeks 
flush. 

“What did they do?” 

“They—talked together for a while.”’ 

“Then what?” 

“Then she went back upstairs.” 

“Left him alone?’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

He said gently, “‘I don’t expect you want 
to tell me what they talked about?” She 
shook her head. ‘“‘I’ll have to ask Miss 
Taber that,’’ he remarked, half to himself. 
“Hate doing that too. Going to make it 
mighty hard for her.” 

“She needn’t tell you unless she wants to.”’ 

“She don’t know you were there?”’ 

“T couldn’t bear to have her know, ever. 
She’d hate me.” 

He smiled faintly, and his tone was 
kindly. 

“You tell me more than you think,” he 
assured her. ‘‘Can’t you see I’m going to 
guess somewhere near the truth? You know 
how things were between them, and I do 
too. I’m going to tell you what they talked 
about. She likes him, or did like him. And 
he—he’s tired of her. And they talked 
about that, and he laughed. He always 
laughed at everything, that man. And at 
last she got mad and ran away. I guess 
that was pretty close to it.” 

She hid her astonishment, managed an 
unmoved countenance. 

“T don’t mean to say,’’ she repeated. 

“Well,” he assented, “‘I’ll have to ask 
her then.” He considered. ‘‘Go ahead,” he 
suggested. “She left him. What’d he do 
then? Still sit there?” 

“He was standing up,”’ she explained. 

“You watched—all the time?” 

“No, no; I tried not to, tried not to hear. 
But when she—well, I knew when she went 
upstairs, and I looked out.’ 

“You heard her go upstairs?” 

“T saw her go toward the stairs,” she an- 
swered slowly, a thought taking form in her 
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eyes. “‘Yes, yes, I know when she went 
upstairs.”’ This last came more emphat- 
ically. 


“And him standing there, looking after 
her—and laughing.” 

“T saw her go, but then I drew back, 
afraid he would see me—back in the 
shadows.” 

“Couldn’t see him?” 

INO” 

Her eyes were clouded with thought, and 
he saw that she was trembling. 

He said easily, ‘About then, you must 
have heard the shot.” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, her voice 
uncertain. 

“Didn’t sound very loud, did it?” 
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“T shouldn’t have known what it w 
we hadn’t been firing the rifle that a 
noon. Just a sort of ‘chuh!’ But I he, 
sound from him, like a sigh, and ther) 
springs of the couch creaked, and aj, 
same time I smelled the powder.” 

“TI should have thought you’d 
yelled,” he suggested, his tone graye 
sympathetic. ; 

“‘T did, I think,” she replied. “] 
some sound at least. Then I found my 
going out into the room—till I couk: 
him lying there.” i 

“Lying there?” ! 

“As though he were kneeling, his | 
and shoulders on the couch.” a 

He considered this, asked in a new j|, 
“Did you notice anything about him?) 

“T seemed to know he was dead,’ 
replied. i 

Her courage was returning, and { 
her eyes were fixed and still, her yoie 
stronger. 

“How were his arms?”’ 

“T didn’t notice. Oh, yes, I did. I 
arm was out along the couch, flung 
there.” 

Coxon was silent for a moment, the 
leaned a little toward her with that m 
ment habitual to the man when he wi 
to emphasize a question. & 

“Pid you notice ayhandkerchief?' , 
asked. 4 

She considered for a mome 
nodded. 

“Yes; yes, I did,” she replied 
was one on the couch, partly u 
head. I remember seeing it sticking ¢) 

““Man’s or woman’s?”’ a 

“A woman’s. I thought Grace nh 
have left hers.”’ i 

“Did you pick it up?” 

A shudder ran through her whole b 
she put her hands to her face, palms oi, 

“T couldn’t have touched him!” 4 
cried. om 

“What did you do?” 

She answered, ‘‘I ran away.” Andy} 
he was for a moment silent, she exclaii ( 
“Oh, I know it was cowardly! Butn 
ing there at all would have meant s 
explanations. I was so frightened. 
ran madly upstairs to my room. ] 
realize I still had that book till I got 
stairs.” ; | 

“Move as quiet as you could?” — 

“T suppose so.” a 

He said slowly, ‘“‘There’s just this hi 
last question, Mrs. Rotch: When you(h 
up the stairs you came right in front of 
Taber’s bedroom door—right facin; 
There was beginning to be some star i 
outside by then. There’d have been lig ji 
her room, on that side of the house. If 4 
door was open, you noticed it. If ita 
closed, you might not notice; but if ita 
open, you know it. I want to know.” — 

Her eyes met his fearfully; her 
twisted with grief. 

“T can’t bear 

“JT wish you’d tell me the things ) 
know and let me do the figuring,” he u 
almost roughly. ‘‘You’re thinking ili 
door was open it shows Miss Taber 
still downstairs. Well, if it does, we’vi 
to find it out. But what you think it wl 
mean if it was open don’t matter.” He 
tated. “I can see,” he continued, “2 
you’re beginning to think maybe she 0 
him. I think you’re wrong; I know yi? 
wrong to make up your mind now ¥ 
out knowing more. But whatever ) 
think ” He checked himself aj 
half smiled. ‘There, what’s the use 0 
asking. If it was shut you’d have sali (0 
It was open then.” 
She nodded miserably. 
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“Yes, Grace’s door was open,” shi(é 

plied. 
XIII 
PON Julie’s admission that G¢ 
Taber’s bedroom door was open a 
ment after Wardle was killed, Come 
as though satisfied with what he 
learned. 

He said mildly, ‘‘ Well, that’s somet 
to go on. I’m much obliged to you, 
Rotch.” 

Faint relief appeared in her eyes, whe 
because her ordeal was over or becaust? 
had been able to keep from him detai! 
might have wished to know, he could® 
be sure. The old woodsman hesitated | ‘ 
moment, uncertain whether to resumi!! 
questioning, struck with sudden doul ¢ 
the truth of her statements. She ha? 
first concealed the facts; had amendec® 
statement only when forced to do so! 
was quite possible there was still some 
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‘den, something she had not told; but 
tea moment’s consideration he decided 
atif this were the case, he must accept 
morary defeat. He had no weapons with 
hin to force her to further disclosures. 
) } pretended to be satisfied, put a stick 
‘pod in the stove and again expressed 
g ianks. 

Sohis has got to be straightened out, 
sunow,” he reminded her. “I guess all 
yu want that. And I expect you’ve 
Jjd a lot by what you told me.” 

S2 rose to face him; said reluctantly, 

| ated doing it.” 

- smiled with understanding. 
*“ou’re thinking of Miss Taber. I don’t 
iy you need to worry about her, ma’am.” 

*m sure Grace didn’t do it,” she said. 

“Vhy, so’m I,’”’ he agreed. ‘That is to 
youre as a man can be of anything.”’ He 
je2d the door. ‘I expect lunch is about 
ar by now,” he suggested. 

“'m coming right down,’ she replied, 

ye closed the door behind him. 

ving done so, he stood for a moment in 
evosture of one listening; but if he ex- 
sod some betraying sound from within 
eroom he was disappointed. So he 
ood toward the stair and down. 

{ the living room Coxon found Rotch 
Pring and Doctor Moal now together. 
ft is step they all looked toward him, 
wcafter a momentary silence while they 
wed his countenance, as calm and un- 
aible as it always was, Rotch said 
ypasantly, “You were long enough.” 
‘““here’s no cause to hurry too much,” 
ovn replied. 

“ulie tell you anything startling?” 

(xon smiled. 

‘\ while ago,’’ he reminded the other, 
wen I asked you a question, you told me 
ik her. I guess I’ll say the same to you 
» Mr. Rotch.” 

betor Moal smiled faintly. Pring’s 
xtenance, rigid and weary, did not re- 
x Rotch colored with sudden anger, but 
dnot speak as Coxon crossed between 

1 to the kitchen door and went out to 

ruton whether he needed help in pre- 
ang lunch. He thus put aside for a time 
sole of inquisitor and became something 
a butler, arranging dishes and cutlery 
11e table, going back and forth between 
tien and living room. On one of these 
uiages he saw Pring emerge from the gun 
44 and join the two other men before 
«fire. The circumstance faintly im- 
hed him, and he weighed it in his mind. 
tais suggestion, Pring summoned the 
le women from above stairs, and so 
ene. they all sat down to lunch to- 
ser. Since their number had been odd 
ire, the removal of Wardle’s chair now 
{no empty space which might have 
ed as a reminder of the tragedy. Nev- 
teless, they must all have been conscious 
hat lay behind the closed door, so near 
vend of the table; and the conversation 
grestrained and awkward. Pring and 
ice Taber scarcely spoke at all. Rotch 
cianged a word or two with Julie, then 
litly addressed himself to his food. Doc- 
)Moal and Julie and Carlotta talked to- 

er in tones unconsciously lowered. 

‘hen they were served, Coxon drew 
se, a vague conjecture taking shape in 
‘mind; and when an opportunity offered, 
event inconspicuously into the gun room 
2 Opened a drawer in one of the cases 
ve. It was the drawer in which he had 
ithat pistol whose broken firing pin pre- 
led its use. He was not surprised to dis- 
jer that the weapon was gone, nor had he 
¢ doubt that Pring had taken it. The cir- 
listance in itself meant nothing, he as- 
ie himself. It was natural enough for 

1g, no matter how innocent, to wish to 
‘irmed. The fact that he had taken pos- 
ion of the only weapon left in the camp 
lht have a sinister significance, or it 
tht not. When he came back into the 

& room and found Pring’s eye upon 

, his guess that his employer had taken 
‘pistol was confirmed by the other’s ex- 
ksion, and he filed the circumstance in 
memory. 
octor Moal and Carlotta and Julie, 
e to distract their minds, had fallen 
» talk together upon a topic apparently 
: as possible removed from that which 


d all their thoughts. They were discuss- 
opera and the failure of opera in Eng- 
Coxon heard a sentence or two, heard 
or Moal say: 

After all, opera deals with passions 
ch in ordinary social intercourse are 
trolled and stifled. When you handle 
h without gloves, in the familiar 
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speech of every day, they become so incon- 
gruous as to be incredible.” 

Carlotta nodded her assent. 

“People don’t go to opera for the story,” 
she suggested. 

“Operatic dramas,’’ Doctor Moal con- 
tinued, ‘‘are drawn from that period, about 
the time of Cellini, when men drove straight- 
forwardly toward their desires—killing, 
strangling, lying, overriding every obstacle 
if they might have their way. The period of 
the pre-Shakspereans. Any more recent 
setting must strain credulity.” 

Julie said thoughtfully, “Such things do 
happen nowadays, though. People are 
killed ——” 

She checked herself, as though only just 
remembering; her eyes unconsciously 
turned toward that closed door. 

There was a moment’s awkward silence, 
and then Carlotta intervened, said in a 
clear voice, ‘“‘ Warren, are you going to try 
to get into the woods this afternoon?” 

“T hardly think so,’’ he replied. 

Rotch laughed. 

“Little excitement in killing a deer after 
killing a man,’’ he commented. Carlotta 
looked at him with cheeks suddenly ashen; 
looked from him to her husband. 

Pring said mildly, “I hardly think Bert 
means that as a direct accusation, Lotta. 
You need not be alarmed.” 

“T hate to think about it,’”’ Carlotta said 
tremulously. 

“No doubt it’s more or less instinctive 
for us to want to keep together for the pres- 
ent,’’ Doctor Moal suggested. ‘That is to 
say, those of us who—are innocent. The 
other will imitate the innocent, I suppose.’’ 

Rotch looked toward him with flickering 
eyes, but he made no comment. He had 
been drinking even more heavily than usual 
all morning; was more nearly on the verge 
of intoxication. His face was flushed, his 
eyes shot with blood, his lips pale. When he 
spoke, his voice was sufficiently steady; 
but there was a suspicious care about his 
movements when he was on his feet. 

When they rose from the table, while the 
others drew toward the fire, Doctor Moal 
spoke to Coxon and handed him a folded 
paper. 

“T thought Pring’s suggestion a good 
one,” he explained. “So I have written out 
my observation of the wound itself, and 
also a few details, more or less important. 
You may care to put it away safely against 
the time of need.” 

Coxon thrust the paper into his pocket. 

“Much obliged,” he said. ‘I wish they’d 
all do that, but the women won’t want to. 
I’d like to talk to you for a while by and by, 
doctor.” 

Doctor Moal nodded, smiling faintly in 
assent. 

“T am always at your service, in any 
way,” he said courteously. 

“I’m going to help Bruton with the 
dishes first,’ Coxon explained, and the 
other accepted this delay. Coxon returned 
to the kitchen. 

When the dishes were done, Coxon went 
with Bruton to the cabin which the guides 
had occupied. Beside the stove there he set 
a chair, and from an inner pocket drew a 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles which he 
adjusted to his nose. Then for a space he 
pored over what Doctor Moal had written. 
He found the account complete and careful. 
It began with the rendezvous of the party 
in New York, described their journey north- 
ward to the time of their meeting with 
Coxon, detailed the trip in to the pond and 
the days following. Coxon found that the 
physician had set down with some care the 
more conspicuous incidents illustrative of 
Wardle’s offensive peculidrities. It was 
through this document that Coxon learned 
for the first time of Pring’s open outbreak, 
his furious anger when Wardle spoke of his 
former wife. Doctor Moal had not spared 
himself in this recital; he detailed that 
bridge game when Wardle had derided 
him, and he related his own defeat in the 
matter of the target shooting. The whole 
account seemed to the guide dispassionate 
and just. He sought in vain for any evi- 
dence that Doctor Moal suspected the 
murderer; sought equally in vain for any 
slip of the pen which might have pointed 
suspicion toward the doctor himself. When 
his reading was done, he bestowed the docu- 
ment in his pack sack and returned to the 
main camp. Pring and Rotch and Doctor 
Moal were in the living room, again alone, 
and Coxon guessed that the three women 
must be together above stairs. 

Doctor Moal caught his eye as he came 
in from the kitchen, and at once rose and 
asked, “Ready for me, Coxon?”’ 
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“T thought we might stir up the fire in 
your room,” Coxon suggested. 

The doctor nodded. 

“We'll need more wood,” he said. “TI 
used quite a bit this morning.” 

Coxon accordingly went to the pile by 
the kitchen door and took half a dozen 
pieces of split birch in his arms. Thus bur- 
dened, he followed the physician upstairs, 
and with a sheet of bark and a bit of spruce 
for kindling set the fire going in the little 
stove. 

Doctor Moal, closing the door behind 
them, now offered the old guide a cigar; but 
Coxon declined this. 

“T’ve always stuck to a pipe,” he ex- 
plained. “If the smell of it don’t bother 
you She’s pretty heavy.” 

Doctor Moal smiled. 

“T can stand it,’’ he assured the other. 
He drew a chair near the stove, and Coxon 
took another, whittling a fill from his plug 
and rolling it between his palms. 

“T been reading what you wrote,” he ex- 
plained. 

"Yes 74 

“T’m glad to know some of the things 
you tell about,” the other continued. ‘Of 
course, some of them I already knew. I 
hear a good deal and see a good deal, being 
around pretty steady. But there was one or 
two things.” 

“Tt’s a curious situation,” Doctor Moal 
remarked reflectively. “As far as my an- 
alysis has gone, I think it is accurate to say 
that we all of us disliked Wardle pretty 
thoroughly. Yet it’s hard to believe any of 
us had sufficient reason to want to kill the 
man.” 

“You can’t ever tell what will make a 
man want to kill another one,’”’ Coxon com- 
mented. “I remember, twenty years ago or 
better, there was a couple of men trapping 
up north of here, living in a little cabin. 
One of them liked to do the cooking— 
would have it that he should cook all the 
time. He was a good cook, too; but he 
couldn’t make good coffee, so the other man 
finally killed him. Man by the name cf 
Broad did it.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Tsolation, too close intimacy—these 
conditions often work curious psychological 
changes in men and women.” 

“That’s the situation here,’’ Coxon re- 
minded him. ‘‘You’ve all been shut in 
together.’’ His pipe was filled; he lighted it, 
settled a little in his chair and said thought- 
fully, ‘I wish you’d go over last night, 
doctor. What you know about it? I’d like 
to talk it over. We might think of some- 
thing you’ve forgotten.” 

The other nodded. 

“T’m trying to avoid imagining I remem- 
ber things which didn’t occur,” he re- 
marked. 

“T guess you prob’ly heard that rabbit 
yell, same as the rest of us did,’’ Coxon sug- 
gested. 

“That was what waked me,’’ the physi- 
cian replied. 

“Did you get right up?” 

“No; no, I lay there for a while. It was 
cold, you know. I had my head pretty well 
covered.” 

“Could you see around the room?” 

“T could if I raised my head,” the other 
assented. “‘But for a time I did not move; 
did not look around.” 

“When did you look around?” 

“‘When I heard someone moving in the 
next room.” 

“Mr. Pring?” 

Doctor Moal nodded. 

“Yes, I raised my head to listen, and saw 
at once that Wardle was not in bed. His 
bed was between me and the door, you re- 
member. The blankets were thrown back 
and the bed was empty.” 

“T guess you thought it was him in the 
other room.” . 

“Yes; yes, I did think that.” 

“You got out of bed, did you?” 

“Not till I heard Mr. Pring speak. I think 
he must have called to his wife. I heard 
him say Wardle was shot. Naturally, that 
brought me out of bed.” 

“Did you go right in the other room?”’ 

“My heavy bath robe was across the foot 
of the bed. I put that on, and my slippers. 
It was cold, and the wind was coming up. I 
noticed a little snow drifting in through the 
windows that open on the porch, so I closed 
them. Then I opened the door and saw 
Mr. Pring, and a moment later Mrs. Pring 
came downstairs.” 

“‘Didn’t take you very long, did it?”’ 

Doctor Moal said thoughtfully, “It’s 
hard to be sure of time. I don’t think it 
took me very long.” 
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“Mrs. Pring went right back to bed, 
didn’t she?” 

ce Yes,”’ 

Coxon eased his posture. 

“What did you and Mr. Pring think?” 
he inquired. 

The physician half closed his eyes, as 
though seeking to remember. 

“T know I assured myself Wardle was 
dead,’”’ he explained. ‘‘Then we began to 
conjecture how he had been killed. He had 
obviously been standing with his back to 
the fire, facing the stairs, and fallen for- 
ward on the couch. That meant the shot 
came probably from the gun room. The 
fact that we had not heard it suggested 
the light rifle. I remember we examined 
the rifle.”’ 

“Was the door of the gun room open or 
shut?’’ Coxon asked. 

Doctor Moal considered for a moment. 

“Open,” he said. ‘‘I am sure of that.” 
He went on, reciting such incidents as he 
remembered; and Coxon listened in silence, 
his attention evidently wandering. At 
length he interrupted. 

‘“Doctor Moal,’’ he said, “I’m going to 
come out in the open with you. I don’t 
know who did this, any more than you do. 
Except that I know Mrs. Pring didn’t do 
it and I know you didn’t.” 

The other flushed with faint satisfaction. 

“Tt’s kind of you to say that.” 

“You couldn’t have got to the gun room 
through the living room without being 
seen,’ Coxon explained. “And you 
couldn’t have gone along the porch, be- 
cause there was snow there.” 

“T might have slipped across the room 
while Wardle’s back was turned,”’ Doctor 
Moal suggested quizzically. ‘‘Or Wardle 
and I might even have been talking to- 
gether there.” 

“That’s what I’m coming to,’’ Coxon 
explained. ‘“‘I know you didn’t do that, 
cross the room, because Mrs. Rotch was in 
the library all the time.” 

The other received this information in 
momentary silence. 

“In the library?’’ he repeated at last. 

Coxon nodded. 

“She tells me that much,’ he replied. 
‘She had come down for a book and was in 
there when Wardle came out into the living 
room. She stayed there till after he was 
killed; heard what there was to hear and 
saw as much as she could see from where 
she was.” 

Doctor Moal studied the other thought- 
fully. 

“Then that suggests at once,’’ he said, 
“that she can answer the first big question.” 

“Who killed him?” 

“Not that, perhaps. 
why he was there.” 

Coxon nodded. 

“Yes, she told me that.”’ 

The other waited for a moment, then 
asked quietly, ‘““Do you—propose to pass 
on the information to me?” 

“He was there talking to Miss Taber,” 
Coxon replied readily, and looked toward 
the other with a steady glance. The phy- 
sician received this information without a 
sign, save that his eye fell and he seemed to 
become absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Coxon watched him for a long moment; 
then he continued slowly, ‘“‘I guess they 
had a kind of quarrel. I thought it was 
funny their voices didn’t wake you up.” 

Doctor Moal did not at first respond to 
this suggestion; but after a moment he 
lifted his eyes and met those of the other 
man. 

“As a matter of fact, Coxon,” he said 
quietly, “I knew this much.” 

Coxon considered this. 

“You didn’t want to mix Miss Taber up 
in it?” 

“ee No.”’ 

“Well,” said the old guide, “I guess I’m 
as anxious as you to keep her out of it. 
I'd like to have you tell me, though, any- 
thing you feel like telling.” 

“There’s very little to tell,’’ Doctor 
Moal replied, smiling a little awkwardly. 
“Simply that I was wakened by the com- 
motion Wardle made when he got out of 
bed. I saw him go into the other room. 
And presently I heard—Miss Taber’s voice 
with his.” 

“Hear anything they said?’’ Coxon 
asked. Doctor Moal shook his head. 

“Not enough to justify me in repeating 
it. Mrs. Rotch did not tell you that?” 

“T guess Mrs. Rotch knows a few things 
she didn’t tell me,’’ Coxon admitted. “I 
kind of half think, matter of fact, she knows 
who shot him.” 

Doctor Moal considered this. 


But she can tell 
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“Why do you think so?” 

“‘Some things she said.” 

The other colored. 

“You can’t mean—Miss Taber?” 

““Well,’’ Coxon replied, ‘“‘her door was 
open when Mrs. Rotch went upstairs.” 

“What of it?” 

“That might mean she was still down- 
stairs, still in the gun room, hiding there.” 
He eyed the other. “I wish you could tell 
me whatever you heard them say. I’ve got 
to talk to Miss Taber pretty soon and I’d 
kind of like a lead—something to ask her.” 

“‘T can’t go so far as that,’’ Doctor Moal 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘I wish it were possible 
to spare her altogether.” 

““Can’t hardly do that.” 

‘Well, if she wishes to tell you anything, 
she will. You must not expect to enlist me 
against her.” 

Coxon nodded, rising. 

“Well then, that’s about all you know.” 

“Mighty little, I’m afraid,’’ Doctor 
Moal replied courteously. 

““You’ve helped some,’’ Coxon assured 
him. His hand on the knob of the door, he 
paused. “By the way,” he enjoined, ‘‘I’d 
rather you wouldn’t tell anyone I think 
Mrs. Rotch knows who did it.” 

““T can undertake to hold my tongue,” 
the other gravely assured him. 

“You see,’ Coxon explained, ‘if who- 
ever did it knew that she knew, there’s no 
reason why they shouldn’t kill her too. 
I wouldn’t have told anybody but you.” 

“‘T see your point,” the doctor replied. 
“There really is that danger, isn’t there?”’ 

“We don’t want too many killings around 
here,’’ Coxon remarked, and with a nod 
opened the door. 

xIV 

HEN Coxon emerged from Doctor 

Moal’s room and closed the door be- 
hind him, he stood for a moment in the 
upper hall, his head bent, his eyes clouded 
with thought. From below stairs he heard 
a murmur of voices and guessed the others 
were all there together. He had now talked 
with all of them save Rotch and Grace 
Taber. Of Rotch he decided it was impossi- 
ble to make anything. Guilty or innocent, 
the man had chosen to armor himself in de- 
fiance, to cloak himself in silence. If he 
were guilty, this silence was his privilege, 
with which Coxon was not minded to med- 
dle. He wondered for a moment now 
whether Rotch’s attitude were not the 
equivalent of a confession; shook his head. 
He could not presume so far. He must as- 
sume that Rotch, his temper on edge, had 
reached that sullen stage of intoxication 
where he refused every request and denied 
every suggestion with the unreasoning ob- 
stinacy of a drunken man. 

There remained Grace Taber. Coxon 
looked forward to his conversation with 
her with a distinct distaste. He told him- 
self now, quite frankly, that it was possible 
she had killed Wardle. She had loved the 
man and he had scorned her. This much 
even her friends knew; how much more 
sinister the actual truth might be, only 
she herself could now say. Wardle’s lips 
were sealed. Coxon found himself imagin- 
ing a scene between these two; a scene 
faintly tainted with theatricalism yet never- 
theless sufficiently plausible; a scene at the 
end of which she might have flung away 
from the fat man with a last furious word; 
might have slipped into the gun room, will- 
ing Wardle should think she had gone 
upstairs, waiting to see what he would do. 
Perhaps the fat man had discovered she 
was in hiding there, had called some last 
derisive word to her, so that she was whipped 
into despairing fury and snatched the near- 
est weapon and fired. Coxon imagined her 
crouching in horror of what she had done 
while Julie emerged from the library and 
fled upstairs. Certainly Grace’s door had 
been open when Julie went up; and if 
Grace had been already in her room, she 
must have shut her door. Coxon was more 
and more convinced, not necessarily that 
Grace had killed Wardle but that she had 
been in the gun room when Julie went up- 
stairs. 

He heard Doctor Moal moving about in 
the room at his back, and this sound 
brought him out of his abstraction, so that 
he crossed to the stair and descended to the 
living room. The others were all there to- 
gether. Carlotta and Julie were sitting 
near the fire, their bodies wearily relaxed, 
talking idly with Rotch, or rather listening 
to the sardonic monologue of which that 
man delivered himself. Pring and Grace 
Taber were playing Russian bank at a card 
table at one side; and Grace was the first 
to perceive Coxon’s coming, and her eyes 
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met him, and she waited in silence for him 
to speak. 

He hesitated, then said in a friendly and 
amiable tone, ‘‘ Well, you folks have done 
about all you could do to help clear this 
thing up.’ 

“Where have you left Doctor, Moal?” 
Pring asked. 

“‘T guess he’ll be right down,’’ Coxon re- 
plied. His glance passed from one of them 
to the other, fixed itself on Grace. ‘‘ You’re 
the only one I haven’t talked to, Miss 
Taber,” he suggested. 

She made a movement as though to rise, 
then relaxed in her chair again, her color 
fading. 

“T really don’t know anything about it,” 
she protested faintly. ‘‘I hardly even woke 
up last night. Of course, I heard that 
scream; but the bed was so warm and the 
room was so cold.’’ She made a faintly 
whimsical gesture of deprecation. 

“Well, Dll tell you,” he replied. “I 
wanted to ask you just about one or two 
things that happened day before yesterday. 
They don’t amount to a thing, but I’d like 
to know —— 

“You're beset by curiosity,” Rotch said 
sneeringly. ‘You’re a busybody, my 
friend. Don’t give him the satisfaction, 
Grace.” 


But Pring said evenly, “‘ My advice is to © 


go with him, Grace. Coxon, I’m sure, is 
doing what seems best to him.”’ 

Grace hesitated for an instant longer; 
then slowly rose and crossed toward the 
stair. 

“Where shall we go?”’ she asked. 

“Tt’s warm in Doctor Moal’s room,” 
Coxon suggested, “and he’ll be coming 
downstairs.” 

She nodded and went ahead of him. Up- 
stairs, Coxon knocked at the doctor’s door. 

“The fires are out in the other stoves,” 
he explained. ‘‘I thought we could come in 
here if you’re going down.” 

Doctor Moal assented readily. 

“‘T was just going down,” he replied. 

He glanced at Grace, hesitated as though 
he would have spoken to her; but there 
was nothing he could say. Only as he 
passed her just outside the door he put his 
hand toward hers and held it for an in- 
stant in a reassuring grip which seemed to 
give her strength. Coxon saw this inter- 
change. Then she went into the room and 
he followed, closing the door behind them. 

With the possible exception of Carlotta, 
Grace Taber had been all this day more ob- 
viously on the border of a nervous collapse 
than any of the others. Coxon saw that 
she was now as white as snow, and that she 
trembled, shudders passing over her body 
in great waves as she shook with terror. He 
waited for her to sit down, and for a mo- 
ment he was silent, wondering how he 
should begin this conversation. So small a 
matter might precipitate her into a hyster- 
ical outbreak. 

He sought for a way to avoid this; and 
at last, with the valor of desperation, said 
frankly, ‘“‘Miss Taber, I can see you’re 
mighty upset and scared, afraid of what I 
may have found out and what I know. I 
don’t want to scare you worse. I’m going 
to tell you all I doknow. Then you won’t 
have anything to be afraid of. I want.you 
to try to keep hold of yourself. You’ve got 
to figure I’m aiming to help you and I want 
you to help me.’ 

She stared at him with pale lips quiver- 
in 

ty know you went downstairs to meet 
Mr. Wardle last night,’’ he said steadily. 
“‘T know you were with him for a spell, and 
I know you came upstairs just before he 
was shot.”” He smiled. “‘That’s all. Only, 
I want you, if you can, to tell me what you 
and him talked about.” 

He fell silent, uncertain what to expect. 
He would not have been surprised if she 
had screamed, wept, laughed; nothing she 
might have done would have surprised him. 
He had staked everything on his begin- 
ning; now waited to see what her reaction 
would be. 

She had heard him through with widen-. 
ing eyes, the last vestige of color drained 
from her pale cheeks. She heard his state- 
ment that he knew she had been below 
stairs the night before with a faint muscular 
tremor like that of a person suddenly 
drenched with icy water. But save for that 
movement she did not stir, only sat very 
still and watched him; and when he was 
silent, her eyes slowly filled with tears, and 
she closed them and relaxed in her chair, 
head back, while the tears flowed down her 
cheeks. But he saw her color beginning to 
return, and so knew she would not lose all 
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control of herself; knew that his object was 
attained. This much of victory in his grasp, 
he sought to reassure her. 

“Nobody else but me knows you were 
downstairs,” he told her, and her eyes 
opened and she looked at him. 

“Nobody knows?”’ 

“Not a soul.” 

“How—did you find out?”’ 

“T heard you say to him after dinner that 
you had to talk to him. I guess you planned 
to meet him downstairs after the rest were 
in bed.” 

She nodded in slow confirmation. 

“Yes, yes; that is true,”’ she confessed. 

““Somebody shot him right after you 
came back upstairs,’ he continued. “TI 
know you were upset, because you forgot 
to shut your door. Mr. Pring noticed it was 
open when he went down. So that made 
me sure it was you.” 


“T forgot it,’ she murmured. 

“Forgot to shut the door? I expect you 
were upset.” 

“Yes, yes 


“When did you shut it?” 

“After he went down. I was lying across 
the bed and I heard him go downstairs. I 
got up and started to undress, and then I 
saw the door was open and I shut it.” 

“When did you know about what hap- 
pened?” he asked. 

“T heard Carlotta come and call down 
to him,” she explained. ‘I was leaning 
against the door, listening. I heard what 
he said.” 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“You must have had a pretty miserable 
night.” 

Her face twisted with anguish at the 
memory. 

“Oh, it was terrible, terrible!’’ she cried. 
“T was alone, and everything was so still. 
This horrible silence, all about us; knowing 
there wasn’t a human being for miles. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if the night had 
not been so still. But I could hear my heart 
pound. Oh, I was half insane!” 

“T expect you were.’ 

She smiled quaveringly. 

“T think if I could just have heard a 
street car ——”’ 

“‘T’ve known people couldn’t sleep for 
the quiet, up in the woods here,” he agreed. 
She was silent, and he added, ‘‘Now, Miss 
Taber, I wish you could manage to tell me 
what you talked about.’”’ He saw her move- 
ment of fearful refusal and more hurriedly 
continued. ‘I want you should think of me 
the way you would of a doctor,” he urged. 
“T’m something like a doctor—trying to 
cure what’s happened. I can guess a good 
part of it.’”’ He studied her, saw her wide 
eyes full of gathering alarm. “I'll tell you,” 
he suggested. “‘ You just let me talk. I’ve 
seen you and Mr. Wardle together, and 
I’m an old man and I’ve watched other 
folks like you. I know you liked him. And 
I expect he must have liked you—must 
have made a fuss over you. But he’d quit 
doing that, hadn’t he?” 

She nodded miserably. 

cOV eset” 

“He was beginning to pay more atten- 
tion to others than he did to you. “You kind 
of wanted a chance to talk to him, alone.” 

“Yes.’”’? She watched him fearfully. 

“And you tried to get him to tell you 
what you’d done; why he had changed.” 

“Yes, yes.” Her cheeks were slowly 
turning crimson. ‘‘Oh, could others see as 
much as you saw?”’ 

He smiled reassuringly. 

“T don’t expect so, miss. 
they could.” 

“T was miserable,’ she confessed, begin- 
ning to feel confidence and trust in ‘the old 
woodsman. ‘Oh, I know it was my part to 
hide my feelings, keep still; but I wanted 
to make one last effort. He used to be fond 
of me.” 

“Of course he did.” 

“But last night I got angry with him,” 
she confessed, ‘because he just grinned at 
everything r said; just sat and grinned. I 
got furious.” 

“He’d make fun of anybody,” Coxon 
ventured cautiously. 

“He did—he did,”’ she agreed. “He 
made fun of me, in that way of his, as 
though he expected me to share the joke 
with him. He said he never meant to get 
married again; said he had had his lesson. 
Oh, he talked about Bess in a way I hated. 
I hardly know her, but she’s a dear girl. I 
was as furious on her account as on my 
own.” Her cheeks flushed. “I can’t tell 
you!” she exclaimed. ‘I was shameless. 
It seems to me now I must have been 
blind. I can seé now how obnoxious he 


\ 
\ 
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I don’t think 


-heard,’’ he reassured her. 


really was. Oh, I was almost rea 
him myself!” 

Recollection filled her with ang 
as with shame; and Coxon saw 
confident bearing and ventured 
whimsically, ‘‘I never saw a man t 
folks felt like killing.” 

“Tf Warren had heard what 
about Bess he would have done so 
she declared. 

He considered this, shifted hiss 

“That reminds me,” he 
“Somebody did do something, ai 
wanted to ask you. You did 
one come downstairs while you y 
to him, did you?” 

Her cheeks were crimson. 

“ce No.”’ 

“Think you would have h 

“T might not have,’’ she con 
were sitting on the couch with 
the stairs. We talked quietly; 
I didn’t know anything that 
really. I might not have heard. 

“‘Didn’t hear anyone go down bi 
went down?” . 

“c Ne 0. ” 

““When you left him, you ea 

ce Yes.”’ 

“And lay down on the bed?” 

“Yes,” He 

“T-expect you were crying.” 

“T was crying with anger, ee 
much as anything. But I waa 
too.” 

“Did you hear anyone come 
ao you were lying on the bed and ery 

“ce raed a¥ 

“Your door was open too?”? 

“Yes, it was open at first.” 

He considered thoughtfully. 

“What was the first thing you di 
he asked. 

“T heard Warren go downsta ; 
replied. ‘‘That was the first thi 

“How long was that after you cai 

She considered. . 

“Not very long. Oh, I re 
know. I don’t know how long it 

“You had shut the door bef 
Pring came out into the hall, ha 

Grace hesitated. 

“T listened, with a crack of 
open,’’ she explained. ‘“‘I expec 
Warren and Bill talking toget 
listened to hear what they would 

Coxon asked with sudden a 
“Did you hear them say eh 

“T heard Warren say somet 

“What did he say?” 

“Not the words; fe couldn’t I h 

“You didn’t hear Mr. Wardle sa 
thing, did you?”’ q 

She stared at him. oe 

“But that would mean Warr 
him—after he went downstairs!” 

“Y’m just trying to find out wl 
“cc Did y 
Mr. Wardle?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; no, I’m pretty sure I dit 
couldn’t have. Why, Warren d 
him! You can’t mean that!” 5 

“‘T don’t mean anything,’ Coxon a 
her patiently. ‘‘What happened, t 
that you heard Mr. Pring go downs! 
and say something, and that’s all 
heard?” 

“Every single thing.” 

“How long did you stay there” 

ao heard Carlotta’s door open, 
closed mine, almost shut.” 1 

‘“What happened then?” a 

Her eyes drooped for an instant 

“T heard her call to him and him 

“Heard him say Mr. Wardle wa 

She nodded slowly. 

“Yes; yes, I heard him say that 

“You hadn’t undressed, up till | 

“cc No. ” 

“Did you stay there and listen 
spell?” é 

“‘T stayed there till Carlotta wei 
stairs and came back up again. 
crept out into the hall to hear wh 
ren and Doctor Moal were saying; 
at the head of the stairs.” 

“Why didn’t you go down?” h 

“T thought they would won 
was still dressed.” 

“So after a while you went to b 

She nodded. - ie. 

“Yes, I went to bed.” ) 

He rose, stood for a thoughtful m 

“Did you notice,’ he asked at 
“‘whether the door of the gun room 
pened to be open when you first wen 

She shook her head. 

“How about when you came ups 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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When your car has a body bearing the emblem— Body by 
Fisher—you turn a thousand and one possible annoyances and 
discomforts into never-ending enjoyment and satisfaction. 
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Watch This 


Column 


A Nation-wide Dramatic 
Treat 


About the time you read 
this announcement, Universal’s 
fine success, ‘‘The Signal Tower,’’ a 
Clarence Brown production starring 
Virginia Valli, supported by Wallace 
Beery and Rockliffe Fellowes—will 
be showing at leading theatres 
throughout the country. Look for 
this beautiful romance—see it, then 
please write me your opinion of it. 


JACK HOXIE 


JACK HOXIE, a fine figure 


of aman, a rough-rider of amazing 
ability, and a good actor, is doing a 
lot to perpetuate the memories and 
traditions of the old West. In his 
newest picture, ‘‘Fighting Fury,” in- 
troducing Universal’s famous Ranch 
Riders, he has an unusual production, 
in which the outdoor scenic effects 
are more than remarkable. Some of 
our studio critics say it is ‘‘ gorgeous,” 
and I guess that’s the word. 


Are you watching your 
favorite theatre for HOOT GIB- 
SON’S latest, and perhaps his best 
picture, ‘‘The Sawdust Trail’’? This 
picture has a real circus for a back- 
ground and the atmosphere of the Wild 
West, including a heroine who rides as 
well as the cowboys. 


I am much enthused over 
Champion JACK DEMPSEY’S 
“‘Fight and Win’’ pictures. They are 
two-reel masterpieces of romance and 
action and I believe that every moving 
picture theatre in the country will show 
them. The first of the series is entitled 
‘“‘Winning His Way.’’ The stories were 
written by Gerald Beaumont. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

She said slowly, ‘‘I don’t think I noticed,”’ 
caught herself. ‘Yes, I did notice too.~ I 
remember the curtain was drawn across 
it; but when I started upstairs I was 
almost running, and I put my hands 
out against the wall as I turned up the 
stairs. 

My right hand was on the wall, but my 
left hit the curtain, and I remember it gave 
way, so the door couldn’t have been shut 
behind it.” 


LETTERS FR 


TO ANNA ROOSEVELT COWLES 


California claret for the guests—25 cents a 
bottle. None of the guests have died yet. 
Give my best love to Anna. 
Your loving brother, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Speck was Baron Speck von Sternburg, 
German Ambassador. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE*COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June 20th, 791. 

ARLING BYE: Springy and I have 

been having very pleasant times to- 
gether. He is a good fellow; and really 
cultivated; in the evenings he reads Homer 
and Dante in the originals! I wish I could. 
At times he has a most querulous feeling 
towards America; he oughtn’t to be a dip- 
lomat; he is too serious. 

It is very hot here; but in a week or 
more I shall have finished my hard work 
for the summer, and after that I shall only 
have to be here ten or fifteen days at a 
time. Of course I miss Edith and the chil- 
dren frightfully. But it is pleasant to be 
engaged in a work which I know to be use- 
ful and in which I believe with all my heart. 

In the afternoons I go up to the British 
Legation to play tennis with the younger 
“‘dips’’ or else I row on the river. 

Last week Springy and I gave two din- 
ners which I think would have amused 
you. At one our guests were Secretary 
Proctor and Sir Julian; and at the other 
Secretary Tracy and Sir Julian; colored 
Millie who really cooks very well presided 
over each and we had soft shell crabs, 
chicken and rice and cherries as dessert, 
and claret and afterwards tea! I’ll bet that 
in all his previous diplomatic career nice 
old Sir Julian never saw similar entertain- 
ments. But I believe he enjoyed them; and 
I know the two Secretaries did. I like ‘them 
both very much; they are fine types of 
American public men, each in his way. 

Tom Reed has written me a most amusing 
letter; and another to Cabot; he evidently 
most heartily enjoyed seeing you. 

Your devoted brother 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Remember after July 1st I am no longer 
at 1820. 


Sir Julian Pauncefote was the British 
Minister. The ‘“Springy”’ constantly re- 
ferred to was later Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 

Tom Reed referred to was, of course, the 
Speaker of the House, who happened to be 
in Paris where Anna Roosevelt was staying 
with her brother, Elliott Roosevelt. 


1215 19TH Sr. 
WASHINGTON 
Wednesday. 

ARLING BYE: Thad a very good let- 

ter from Elliott in answer to one of 
mine; it will be out of the question for me 
to get down to see him, I regret to say, for 
I am in the final stages of my fight with 
Wanamaker, having just sent him my ulti- 
matum, and a copy to the worried, halting 
president. I am very confident I shall 
down him, but precisely what effect it will 
have on my own standing in the adminis- 
tration it is impossible to foresee. 

Yours ever 


John Wanamaker was then Postmaster- 
General. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
“ June 30th, ’93. 
ARLING BYE: Since I came back 
here I have been literally steeped to 
the eyes in work, and have complicated 
matters this week by a lively tussle with 
the entire Cabinet— from that cool, able, 
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His eyes were full of interest. 

““That’s the most important thing you’ve 
told me,” he assured her; and repeated a 
moment. later, ‘‘Yes, miss, I certainly am 
glad you told me that. "And I want to 
thank you for talking to me at all. I know 
it’s been hard.” 

“YVou’ve been—very considerate,’ 
assured him. 

“T don’t want you should feel bad about 
my knowing,” he urged, and she managed 
at last to smile. 


-OM THEOD 


she 
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rather timid old copperhead Carlisle to 
boisterous, strong, shifty Hoke Smith, with 
his twinkling little green eyes. I think I 
held my own pretty well with them; but 
of course there is a by no means pleasant 
side to my position here. However, I have 
straightened matters out for the present, at 
least to the extent of giving me a clear field 
for a week, and I hope two, at Sagamore; 
and thither I go tomorrow, very anxious 
to see Edith and the blessed bunnies. 
Yours, 
pe eE: 


John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, had been 
Speaker of the House, and had first been 
elected to the Senate. He left the Senate 
to take the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

SAGAMORE HILL, 

July 5th, ’93. 
ARLING BYE: Poor Uncle Jimmie is 
of course terribly sad and lonely; he 
dreads being alone at night; we have just 
dined with him. It has been of course very 
sad here. The children loved the fireworks— 
silly Kermit remarking, with an eye to 
edibles, that perhaps he might ‘eat the 
firecrackers!’’ The name struck him as 
suggestive. Alice, envying Ted’s appear- 
ance, announced a strong desire that she 
too might have her hair cut and wear 
trousers; also, that she no longer desired 
twins (an unholy aspiration of hers, usually 
confided to a mixed company in Edith’s 
presence), but a monkey! Ted went for an 
hour’s ride on pony Grant today. He is so 

fat the side saddle will not stay on him. 

Your, 
cakes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Dec. 17th, ’93. 
ARLING BYE: Edith cut out the 
enclosed for Rosy; I was pleased with 
it; it does pay, after all, to be a courteous 


gentleman and to appreciate that a repre- - 


sentative of our Government has a duty to 
all travellers of his own nationality, whether 
they are of importance or not. 

Even my Micawher-like temperament 
has been unable to withstand a shock it 
received this week. Douglas blandly wrote 
me that there had been a mistake as to my 
income and expenditure, and that I was 
$2500 behind! We are going to do every- 
thing possible to cut down expenses this 
year; if we again run behind I see nothing 
to do save to leave Sagamore; and I think 
we will have to do this anyhow in a few 
years when we begin to educate the chil- 
dren. The trouble is that my career has 
been a very pleasant, honorable and useful 
career for a man of means; but not the 
right career for a man without the means. 
If I can I shall hold this position another 
winter; about that time I shall publish my 
next two volumes of the Winning of the 
West; I am all at sea as to what I shall do 
afterwards. 

Your aff. brother, abe ae, 

689 MADISON AVENUE, 

Dec. 10th, 793. 
ARLING BYE: Your dinner in the 
evening was one of the greatest suc- 
cesses I have seen. The guests came at 
7:30 and went at one. It was very useful, 
too, and the reform will benefit by it. Bis. 
sell was delighted with it; he and Carl 
Schurz and Dana made speech after speech, 
and became tolerably angry with one an- 
other, for their words were of the frankest, 
and then Seth Low, looking very good, and 
sleek and able, got up and poured oil on 
the troubled waters. They all said they had 

never enjoyed a dinner more. 

I was resplendent in a cast-off vest and 

cut-down trousers of Bob’s, and looked so 
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“T won’t feel badly,” she promise¢ 
“Tt’s going to work out all right.” 
“T’m sure it is.’ 

He turned toward the door. 

“You want to come downstairs?” | 

She smiled again. 

“T think I’ll bathe my eyes firs 
replied, and he let her go before hin 
the hall, and saw her enter her own 
before he himself descended the stair 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


burstingly slim that I was mua like e 
German officers in very tight eo! 
Chamberlain handled the dinual to Pe 
tion. 

Your loving brother, _——‘T, 


1215 19TH Sr., 
WASHINGTON, D, C. f 
Dee. ‘24th, 
IB BYE: Last week we wi , 
one or two pleasant dinners; a 
meet the Secretary of the Navy, wh 
nice, healthy-minded, well-meani Ola 


barian; and another at Cabot’s, w ef 
Reed and I were the only guests, 

Governor-elect Greenhalge of r 
setts. He had come all the way on = 
to meet us three, and get our in 


on his forthcoming message. I was” il 
touched by his including me. His me: Ft 
was admirable; and on the three oi) 
points we criticised he adopted our st 
tions. By the way, Reed’s minority 10 
on the Wilson Bill is the ablest tariff ¢ 
ment I have ever read. . i 


Your aff. brother. ar | 


WASHINGTON, D. | 
Jan. 7th, 
RLING BYE: JI continue to g « 
beautifully with the Presiden’ ¥) 
really very cordial with me; but I thi|| 
has made a fearful mess of the Hor 
affair; and his party bids fair to have 
civil war over the tariff and the incon 
combined. My new colleague Procto 
trump. In the evenings I work hai 
little purpose, over my 3d vol. of the * 
ning of the West.” 
On Monday I rather enjoyed my | i 
House and cabinet calls, meeting | an 


dearest foes. In the evenin 1 
the only place in Washington whe 


to my annual dance at the Pa 

dance, or enjoy a party, as the roi 
so large, and the floor good. Tuesd 
hada very pleasant dinner at Henry Ad 
to bid him good-by, and on Thi 
Reeds and Storers dined with us _ 
Judge Taft, of whom we are — 


a ti 
e 


Love to Rosy. 
Your aff. brother, 


WASHINGTON, D B. | 
Feb. 11th, 18 
{Oreo BYE: IJ am so glad yet 
having this winter in London; 
everything for Rosy in the first pace. 
in the next I am glad for your own sa 
London is such a world in itself (dit 
realize that it is far more populous 
the entire empire of Queen Elizabetl 
Shakespeare?) that I suppose you get ) 
own little set, besides a general know! 
of all sets, and no human being ¢! 
for enough to be of real importance i! 
maelstrom. I wish that I could be 
with you for a fortnight; I would en, 
so much; and there are a number of p 
whom I would greatly like to see. 
Washington is just a big village, bu 
a very pleasant big village. Hdith ¢ 
meet just the people we like to see. 
winter we have had a most pleasant | 
socially and officially. All I have mi 
is that, though my work is pleasant, I} 


had to keep at it so closely that I neve 
any exercise save an occasional ride} 
Cabot. We dine out three or four tir 
week, and have people to dinner on 
twice; so that we hail the two or | 
evenings when we are alone at aS 
can talk and read, or Edith sews 
make ineffective bolts at my third vol 
The people we meet are mostly those. 
stand high in the political world and’ 
are therefore interested in the same) 
jects that interest us; while the 
(Continued on Page 41) 


(Continued from Page 38) 
gh also who are men of letters or of 
ice to give a pleasant and needed va- 
>. Then besides our formal dinners, we 
en terms of informal intimacy in houses 
«Cabot’s, the Storer’s, the Wolcott’s 
)Henry Adams’. It is pleasant to meet 
le from whom one really gets some- 
iz; people from all over the Union, with 
firent pasts and varying interests, trained, 
Serta men, though often narrow 
jled enough.» 

his is like a spring day, and Cabot and 
}ve just returned from a three hours’ 
Jover the fields and beside the Potomac. 
ai writing in great difficulties, for Ted 
jing on my back, having climbed upon 
hair behind me; _he says (at the top of 
s oice in my ear, his paddy-pans round 
yneck) “Give Auntie Bye a hundred 

-wayes, first; we wish she was here; 
Bow I love her very 

ee 

ur loving brother, 
tl A yom oa 


’ VASHINGTON, DO; 

| Feb. 18th, ’94. 
“\RLING BY? *This 
_week has gone by much 
-sual. The most enter- 
ing dinner from a spec- 
«lar standpoint to which 
erent was one at Senator 
~’s—he looks like Judas, 
yunlike that gentleman 
410 capacity for remorse. 

‘e were thirty guests, 
abl was very hand- 
72, and the people ranged 

. Kate Field to Blair, 
ii divers Senators, in- 
ying Cabot and Nannie, 
eween. I took in 
i, ——, who told me she 
ight the Washington 
cument ‘‘common’’; I 
1 her that an Indiana 
d of my acquaintance 
ught the same of the 
aiheon, but, being tact- 
she was careful to avoid 
7g so. This opening 
ed unpromising; how- 
“we got on famously aft- 
yrds, and she promptly 
sid us to dinner, which 
even more promptly de- 
in 


‘ye delightful Wintys are 
aing with the Lodges, and 
call dine with us tonight. 
eriali was here, with 
m2 other people, the other 
gt and was very pleas- 
n| Friday we dined with 
A nice Allen John- 
ces, ———and were 
ue, their manners and I 
loose their morals are 
ol, but looking at them 
a. the standpoint of pure 
itlect I should never be 
urised to see them de- 
i tails and swing from 
bh 


ugh. 

have just finished reading aloud to Ted 
nAlice; they went outwalkingtodayforthe 
mtime; poor Kermit now has the chicken- 
9 Itookathreehours’scramblethismorn- 
enyself. Your loving brother, T. R. 


he “Rosey” referred to in all these 
trs was J. R. Roosevelt the first secre- 
1 of the American Embassy in London. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,” 

May 20th, 94. 
PARLING BYE: Last evening at din- 
~ner I met among others the new sena- 
1 from California and Michigan, Perkins 
n Patton. The latter is a Yale man, the 
yer self-made, but very shrewd, honest 
analy. Tom Reed was there in his best 
Mm. Iam on the brink of another row 
1, certain members of the cabinet over 
1 Civil Service law; but I really don’t 
ik much of such rows now, as they have 
me fairly chronic. Fortunately, since 
Ch and the children went, I have had to 
‘ very hard on my third volume, which 
Putnams want by July ist, to publish 
Mie fall. It has been very harassing to do 
ere, with all my other work upon me, 
ithetemptation of social matters around 


{idith and the children whenever I sat 


n to work. 
_ hope there is no truth in the rumor that 
"sham and Bayard have considered the 


and with the still greater temptation. 


THE SATURDAY 


wisdom of abandoning Samoa. It is a great 
mistake that we have not annexed Hawaii, 
gone on with our Navy, and started an in- 
teroceanic canal at Nicaragua. The Demo- 
crats are in a horrible mess over the tariff. 
Lovingly yours, Ay Re 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 27th, ’94. 
J DEeant BYE: Washington is too 
beautiful for anything now, with all 
the trees out and the tulip-trees in particu- 
lar all in bloom. 

T like much Senator Davis of Minnesota. 
He is an odd-looking man who worked his 
way up from the ranks; he served in the 
Civil War, and in the Senate made a great 
record by his bold assault on Cahensely- 
ism. He is extremely well read in English, 
Greek and Latin, except John Ropes, he is 
the best authority I know on Napoleonic 
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Ex:President Taft 


matters. The other day, he remarked, 
anent an investigating committee on which 
he and Cabot were both serving, that it 
reminded him of Byron’s description of 
Mitford: ‘‘He had every qualification of a 


historian; extreme partiality and abundant _ 


wrath.” 

The other night I dined with Mrs. Hob- 
son to meet ‘‘Zum”’ Cushing. He can talk 
of nothing but the Pueblo Indians, and 
that strange southwest; but on both these 
subjects he was really most interesting. 
That is a singular country; you saw some- 
thing of it. New Mexico and Arizona will 
ultimately have a dense population in their 
belts on the irrigated lands; and the basic 


element of this population will be Indian, - 


though English will be the language, and 
there will be a large admixture of white 
blood. 

We have had a fierce brush in the House 
over C.S. reform, but won. We’ll win right 
along, I think; but I am personally in such 
a tangle of animosity with Carlisle and Hoke 
Smith, that I may have to goat any moment. 


Yours, Ts Re 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 3d, ’94. 


ARLING BYE: Mahan has had a 
great vogue in London, apparently; he 
has had fuller recognition there than here. 
I am very glad I was able to give him a 
helping hand at the beginning. I have had 
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to interfere at the Navy Department this 
winter in a row between him and Admiral 
Erben, who is a fine old sea-dog with an 
unaffected contempt for books and their 
makers. Your loving brother, T. R. 


Captain Mahan had made his first visit 
to England in the spring of 1894, since the 
publication of the Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History; and though only the cap- 
tain of the admiral’s flagship, he had an 
overwhelmingly flattering reception in Eng- 
land, which made John Hay say at the time 
to me he was so glad Mahan had been pub- 
licly recognized, as Theodore would now no 
longer feel obliged to make them all go to 
Annapolis to hear his lectures. 


SAGAMORE HItu, June 10th, 1894. 

EL) te ANG BYE: On Wednesday I came 

on to New York, was well cared for over 
night by Chamberlain, and 
came out to lovely 
Sagamore on Thursday aft- 
ernoon. All the blessed bun- 
nies were too cunning for 
anything, Edith looked too 
well and pretty. The guinea 
pig is living happily in the 
cage with the white rabbit. 
Pony Nellie is very cunning; 
I led her round with Ted on 
her back yesterday. She 
jumped about a little, but I 
think she’ll sober down 
about the time he and she 
both get old enough for real 
riding, a year or so hence. 
I am trying to arrange a 
“swap” of Pickle for a black 
pony like Diamond. The 
country is so green and 
beautiful. 

The other day Kermit 
asked Edith why I had sold 
the field to Unele Jim. She 
answered, to get bread and 
butter for the bunnies. He 
was much impressed, and 
after much thought said, “‘If 
we hadn’t any bread and 
butter I know Auntie Bye 
would sell her field, for she 
loves us berry much’’! They 
talk a great deal about you. 
I am glad you are coming 
back next fall, so as to see 
them. You mustn’t be 
away too long! Though 
it may be worth your 
while to stay a sea- 
son or two more with 
Rosy in London. You are 
haying your London experi- 
ence just in the right way; 
there is an object in your 
being there, and no rea- 
son why you should not 
have a year or two more; 
for to stay in a really 
official position is just the 
thing to do, while to take 
a house in a non-official 
position would be to be- 
come part of that least 
admirable of all classes, 
the American Colony abroad. i 

late 


Your aff. brother, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 

: Aug. 12th, 94. 
ARLING BYE: Another week has 
passed, and the tariff wrangle in the 
Democratic party still continues; but I 
think the end must come soon. Well, it has 
been to my advantage, at any rate, for it 
has kept Cabot here, and I have been vir- 

tually living at his house. 

Every afternoon I have been playing 
tennis with funny, gruff old Olney. Cabot 
and I breakfast together, and dine together, 
alone, or with some Congressman; Tom 
Reed, or Dolliver of Iowa, who has sud- 
denly developed a distinct literary sense, 
or Quigg, who always shakes his head 
mournfully over the fact that, together 
with my many admirable qualities I also 
possess such a variety of indiscretions, fads 
and animosities that it is impossible to run 
me for Mayor. To which I answer him that 
I have run once! 

Your loving brother, 


1215 19TH St., April 7th, ’95. 
RLING BYE: The cold weather 
lasted until the end of this week, but 
now it really seems that spring has come. 
Cabot and Nannie have been in New York; 
and we have missed them much. The 


} 
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—~a shaving 
cream cap 
that cant 

gel lost 


The name that is best known 
of all in shaving now leads with 
another improvement: a cap 
that’s hinged on. 


We know what you men like. 
We know you shave in a hurry. 
You’ll spot the convenience of 
this new Williams cap just as you 
spotted the finest cream on earth 
to shave with. Every Williams 
user knows the speed qualities 
that make it so: 


— Williams lather is heavier, finer in tex- 
ture. It holds the moisture in so that 
all of every hair is quickly soaked with 
moisture all the way through! 

—A gentle lubricant in this lather lets 
the razor work smoothly, entirely 
eliminating painful razor-friction. 

—There is an ingredient in Williams 
that’s helpful to the skin. Even in 
daily shaving, your face remains soft, 
supple, in delightful condition. 


Ask any dealer to show you one of the 
new tubes with the Hinge-Cap. Open 
the tube and note how pure and white 
the cream is. No colcring matter in 
Williams! It is the art of shaving- 
cream making at its highest; a cream 
made for you by the people who more 
than any others have found the secret 
of easy shaving. 

Large tube, 35c; double size tube, 50c, 


containing twice as much cream. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Sd 
Aqua Velva is our newest triumph 
scientific after-shaving preparation. For free 


trial bottle write Dept. 18-A. 
oe eS @ 
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are there 
months in 
the calendar? 


Bs (REXALL 
ANSWERS 
No 6 


—because early astronomers, 
noting that the moon went 
through her phases in about 
30 days, divided the year into 
12 moons. Hence “moonth” 
or our word month. In sum- 
mer months especially, 


PuatAgo- 
Mineral Oil 


RUSSIAN TYPE 


is a splendid aid to health be- 
cause it rids the body of poi 
sonous food waste. 


Puretest Mineral 
Oil is widely used 
in cases of faulty 
elimination. Act- 
ing as a non- 
irritating lubri- 
cant, it overcomes 
the objectionable 
» features of com- 
% monly used cathar- 
‘® tics. 


| Puretest Mineral 
= Oil is tasteless, 
@ odorless, colorless 
dand absolutely 
; pure—even better 
than the finest oil 
| that formerly came 
from Russia. All 
| the more desirable 
because it is easy 
to take! 


ed Drug Co: 


Unit 
Boston, cptbout is 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and. hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exalLl 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924. D. co. 
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Brooks Adams have been here, both very 
pleasant; we dined with them last eve- 
ning. 

On Friday, Dan Wister was in town, and 
I gave him a dinner; the other guests were 
Kipling, Tom Page, John Hay, Austin 
Wadsworth, Merriam, Rockhill and Proc- 
tor. It was the pleasantest dinner of the 
winter, if I was the host, and they stayed 
until one. All got on beautifully, and the 
stories, discussions and all were as enter- 
taining as possible. Wister and Kipling 
were at their best. Kipling in particular, 
who is certainly a genius, and who has 
been exceptionally well behaved ever since 
our rough-and-tumble the first night. 

This afternoon we are going to take the 
children for their weekly scramble up Rock 
Creek, which has become quite a feature, 
as divers other children usually turn up to 
take part in it. I’ll drag Kermit and Ethel 
on the buck-board, and leave them to pick 
flowers with Edie, while I clamber over the 
rocks with the others; I have a rope for the 
steeper cliffs. 

I have been working like a beaver in my 
office and at my books; my work is very 
attractive, but it does not keep me busy. 

Your own brother, Mee 


Dan Wister referred to above is Mr. 
Owen Wister. 


Sep Gee, 
YY] VS 
Z0ZeZ2— 


EZ 


The Flight Around the World 


BOVE the clouds I fare 
With tireless, ample pinions; 
I am the lord of air 
And of the sky’s dominions. 


(I am a dream come true 
From ages old and dim, 

Of happy gods that flew— 
Angels and cherubim.) 


Oh, what are puny miles? 
Across the sea’s vain thunder 
For me old Nippon smiles, 
A few hours over yonder. 


(I am a dream ful- 


ed, 
Mankind at last 
complete ; 
I am Dedalus, the 
skilled, 
And Icarus, in 
Crete.) 


Earth and the folk 
thereof 
To me are name- 
less millions ; 
I rush through 
heaven above, 
One withthe Sun’s 
postilions. 


(I am man at last 
complete, 
Descended from 
afar ; 
Hermes with winged 
feet, 
Medea’s flaming 
car.) 


O’er Iran and Irak 
And towns like 
beehives hum- 
ming, 
I turn not, look not 
back— 
I am coming, Eu- 
rope, coming! 


(Man, with his God- 
like brain, 
Long crept with 
crawling 
things; 
Why should he 
yearn in vain 
And carrion 
crows sprout 
wings?) 


I’ve joined the feath- 
ered band, 
In heaven I am 
regal ; 
On! On! To God’s 
own land 
I swoop, a hom- 
ing eagle. 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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WASHINGTON, 

April 14th, ’95. 
ARLING BYE: Your letter with the 
clipping came at a very appropriate 
moment. Strong first offered me the posi- 
tion of Police Commissioner through a third 
party, and I refused. He then offered 1 to 
me again, directly. By this time I had 
received numerous requests to accept; 
Cabot and Douglas both most willing I 
should, and I have accepted, subject to get- 
ting decent colleagues; but it is not yet 
final, for I have not heard in response from 

the Mayor. 

I hated to leave Washington, for I love 
the life; and I shall have, if I go, much 
hard work, and I will hardly be able to keep 
on with my literary matters. Moreover, it 
is a position in which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to do what will be expected of me; the 
conditions will not admit it. I must make 
up my mind to much criticism and disap- 
pointment. 

But, on the other hand, I am nearly 
through what I can do here; and this is a 
good way of leaving a position which I 
greatly like but which I do not wish per- 
manently to retain; and I think it a good 
thing to be definitely identified with my 
city once more. I would like to do my 
share in governing the city after our great 
victory; and so far as may be I would like 


(Man, at his primal birth 
Was a crawling thing, a clod; 
He conquered sea and earth 
And now is a winged god!) 
—George Horton. 


Punalada 


HAD thought, chiquita, that when you 
went away 
You'd take the little shoes with crimson heels, 


Trees at Night 


Storm Tossed 


August 2, 


once more to have my voice in po 
matters. It was a rather close decisioy 
on the whole I felt I ought to go, tho 
is “taking chances.” 
We have just returned from our 
Sunday afternoon scramble, taken y 

large assortment of friends. 
Your loving brother, 


WASHING1 
April 21st, ; 
fee BYE: Wereally enjoy 
Johny Stewards’ visit to Washi)! 
I have seen the President and Tes | 
and unless something unforeseen hg 
I shall go on to New York to take oft 
week or two. We feel very melanch, 
leaving here, where we have passed sj 
very happy years; but I feel very sun) 
right in going back to my own city ¢| 
among my own people; and I shall ; 
disappointed, whatever the outcome ; 
fully realize the dangers and the dis; 
able features of the work and th] 
Corinne and Douglas are here and is 
lovely to see them. 


Your own brother, TT} 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of four |j 
composed of letters written by Mr. Rooaeye | 
next will appear in an early issue. | 


Zi Z Zu Z 
A HAYyRA AF ZmZ f 
A Z Zag 


The flaring comb of silver that you tid 
your hair, 
The sultry saffron manton that you 1 i 
well to wear, | 
Your cage of singing linnets and the ||: 
used to play, r | 
And your kisses like wild honey and yc| 
like scarlet seals. 
I had said, chiquita, that after you we 9 
The house would fill with silences ani 
But I’d fashion my tomorrows all th\e 
for the dream, 
And my sunlight and my starlight \ 
shine whiter for the gleam, 
And I'd wi 
empty fins 
a yesterdi |, 
lorn, | 
And I'd coll 
house of { 
rifled husi 


I could not 
chiquita, t | 
a slender 

Your little 
shoes with ¥ 


red 


: 
. 


the honey |) 
hair, 
And everipi 
doorway |lé 
painting Il 


saffron i | 
spread. 


chiquite|l 
when yo 
away 
You'd plus 
moon fri 
the startle 


But I have } 
chiquite! 
since you ©) 
stay 

You'd taken ) 
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Buyers Turn To GMC 
Because GMC Sturdiness, Reliability 
and Economy Reduce Delivery Costs 
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Every truck in the service of the Froznpure Ice Cream Company of 
Louisville is a GMC because: 


There is extra strength designed and built into every GMC part. 


There is a simplicity and accessibility to GMC design that cuts even 
the usual upkeep attention. 

The economical sized GMC engine develops maximum pulling power 
and maximum speed working through the famous GMC two-range 
transmission, using the minimum amount of gasoline and oil. 


GMC trucks are priced on a basis of actual value—production cost plus 


Their list price contains no added profit for excessive 


‘‘trade-in’’ allowances. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


, In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Motors Trucks 
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OUR Ford’s 

first timer was 

a roller timer. 
Ford experts say 
this type is best. 
The new-model 
Milwaukee is a 
famous roller-type 
—perfected by a 
short-proof Bake- 
lite case. 


Now -when you’re 
using your car 
most—get the best 
out of its motor. 
Replace the old 
timer with a stur- 
dy, Bakelite-cased 
Milwaukee. More 
power and speed, 
easier starting, fast- 
er pick-up—and 
never a short” or 
a “miss” until the 
timer finally wears 
out after many 
months of service! 


There’s only one 
Bakelite-cased 
roller timer —the 
Milwaukee. Your 
dealer or garage- 
man has it. 

No increase in price 

—thanks to tremen- 


dous sales. Still ). 
(In Canada, $2.75). 


MILWavuKEE 
Moror Propucrts, nc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MUIIWAUIKIEE 
TIMER 4 FORDE 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


I’m rather fond of having a flutter on fu- 
ture events, and as things look now I think 
I shall back a chap named Jennings Bryan 
for a couple of quid. He was, I believe, a 
former Home Secretary, or something of 
the kind. Bill will give me very good odds. 

Doesn’t it seem extraordinary that while 
so many really swagger American women 
have been bitten by the idea of messing 
about with politics they have not one Parly- 
girl at present? 

Sorry, old thing, but the bally fountpen’s 
quite done, so this chit must be continued 
overleaf, as they say in the magazines at 
home. —KATHARINE DAYTON. 


Study-Prevention Week 


EACHER: ‘‘Good morning, children. 

We shall omit the morning exercises 
this morning, for it isa very busy day. The 
Society for the Aid of Disabled Hack 
Drivers has started a campaign for funds 
and wishes our help. 

“Here is a letter from them which I am 
to read, and then you are to tell your 
Fathers and Mothers about the great work 
this society is doing. Contributions which 
your parents wish to make, you are to bring 
to school. 

“This is Be Kind to Coal Dealers Week, 
as you know, but first we have to finish our 
colored posters for the Plumbers’ Relief 
Association convention which opens Tues- 
day. We want to get these done quickly, 
for next Wednesday we shall begin our 
house-to-house canvass for funds for the 
dear little children of the Zulu Islands, 


DEATH AND THE PAINLESS BONUS BILL 


“Oh, yes. With the pistache.and the 
franc and the pound and the lira—the 
European debt! And we had now come to 
the point that you were interested in. We 
were about to show how we would elimi- 
ae the income tax in my Painless Bonus 
Bill.” 

‘‘Without misrepresentation!’”’ remarked 
the visitor, now raising up his curious eyes 
with this strange statement. And Senator 
Boone, watching closely, saw quite clearly 
the change in those eyes—the increased 
glassiness of their blue, the look of sullen- 
ness and resentment as he spoke. 

“Oh, yes,’ he answered, and passed his 
heavy finger down a typewritten page. 
“Yes, here it is!’’ and was again started on 
his reading. 

‘Fellow citizens,’ he said, now stand- 
ing, “‘there are five million of our voters; 
our brave boys who protected us in our 
Great War—both at home and abroad. To 
these will be disbursed six billion dollars 
without distinction as to health, wealth, 
age, or time or place of service, by the pro- 
visions for the increased bonus in my Pain- 
less Bonus Bill. But that is not all. These 
are not all who must be considered. There 
are six million of our citizens today who 
bear the grievous postwar burdens of our 
Federal income tax.” 

“Almost seven million,” his fixed-eyed 
listener broke in to say. 

“Seven,’’ went on Ben Bumpus Boone, 
acknowledging his interruption. ‘Seven 
million, the brain and brawn and backbone, 
the manhood and womanhood of this na- 
tion—especially those, the six million voters 
in the lower income-tax brackets. What of 
these? This! This! We eliminate at one 
stroke their heavy burden from them, in 
my Painless Bonus Bill. We eliminate this 
intolerable, unjust burden of the income 
tax from all those worthy but harassed six 
million taxpayers in the lower income 
brackets.. Nor is this all!” 

Swinging now well into the rhythm of 
his speech, the speaker no longer noted the 
still glassier blue in the sullen eyes before 
him. 

“Nor is this all,” he swept along. ‘‘For 
the Painless Bonus Bill, having lifted the 
burden of taxation from those who should 
not bear it—the ninety-eight per cent, the 
bone and sinew of our voters—will not for 
that reason remove it from the place where 
it should logically be borne. On the con- 
trary, it will place it even more firmly 
there—upon the shoulders of the blood- 
sucking rich, the multimillionaires, the 
pernicious profiteers of the late war. By 
an increased surtax, by increased vigilance, 


(Continued from Page 24) 


which the Missionary Society told us 
about.” 4 

They spend an hour working on the col- 
ored posters. 

TEACHER: ‘There is the bell for recess.” 

On resuming their places the pupils are 
greeted by a member of the Society of 
Keep Your Yards Tidy. 

In concluding a half-hour talk the com- 
mittee member says, ‘‘ We wish the schools 
to cooperate with us in every way. To help 
you remember the wonderful work which 
our committee is doing, we are going to 
offer prizes to the boy or girl who will sell 
the most tickets for our bazaar, which will 
be held to raise funds,” and so on. 

TEACHER, after bidding the committee 
member good-by: “‘I have an announce- 
ment to read to you from the Fruit Growers’ 
Society. They say that all children should 
eat fruit, and to help the good work along 
they propose to place fruit on sale in the 
schoolhouse so that all may buy fruit,” and 
so on. 

“Now, let’s take our arithmetic, and —— 
Oh, good morning, Mr. Snowberry. Time 
for the exercises on the playground? I’m 
sure we all forgot it, we’ve been so inter- 
ested in our school work. 

“Now, children, we shall form in line and 
march outdoors to watch Mr. Snowberry 
plant the lovely little tree given us by 
the Historical Society to mark the spot,” 
and so on. 

TEACHER, after returning from the ex- 
ercises: ‘‘What is it, Esther? We haven’t 
had our esthetic dancing? So we haven’t. 
Let’s do it before we do anything else, for 


(Continued from Page 17) 


by every means which a sovereign govern- 
ment possesses we will increase this righteous 
tax to the utmost.” 

“But hold. Wait up! Would there be 
enough?’’ his hearer was once more calling. 

But Ben Bumpus Boone swung on, 
caught up now in the full rhythm of his 
own voice. 

“Nor is this all,” he cried. “The great 
gatherings from this source will not be al- 
lowed to remain idle in the Treasury of the 
United States, as now. The Painless Bonus 
Bill provides for their use at once, as the 
basis for the establishment of my chain of 
national-credit banks, to furnish credit upon 
demand to every farmer or laborer who has 
been refused a loan by existing banking 
institutions, on the safe-and-sound guar- 
anty banking system, worked out along the 
methods discovered by the Farmers’ Finan- 
cial Experiment Station—thus insuring a 
prosperity to our agricultural and manu- 
facturing centers never duplicated before 
in the history of this Republic! Nor is this 
merely localized prosperity all.’ 

The audience, having once attempted 
unsuccessfully to interfere, now settled 
down with a deepening look of sullenness, 
depression and almost sinister resentment, 
as the unconscious speaker rushed on, now 
evidently caught up in his climax and con- 
clusion: 

“Not all, my fellow citizens. No. For 
now, at this time, we can but faintly adum- 
brate all of the benefits which will accrue 
to this nation through the final working 
out in practice of the Painless Bonus Bill. 
It will not only pay an increased bonus to 
our heroic boys; it will not only eliminate 
the taxes of the worthy sturdy ninety-eight 
per cent of our voters; it will not only 
bring back to the National Treasury the 
soiled and sordid accretions of the piratical 
profiteers—the two per cent of our popu- 
lation, who, statistics show, now hold the 
ninety-eight per cent of its property; it 
will not only provide to the farmer and 
laborer all the credit desired, without in- 
terest, but it will place at once in the hands 
of five million strong, optimistic young 
men at the height of their spending power, 
billions of spending money in amounts of 
two or three hundred dollars each, which 
will be returned at once to the channels of 
trade, of business, of enterprise—to fill 
these channels to overflowing, to build 
homes for the homeless, give work to the 
workless, bring peace, prosperity and riches 
to our people—to an extent never before 
realized in recorded time! 

“Fellow citizens, you have asked me to 
outline in a few brief words the aims and 
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- views upon taxation for my membersh! 


The Thursday Morning Society of Rhy: 
was so kind to introduce it into 


Teacher plays the piano and the chil 
take their places. 
TEACHER: “That was very good, } 
we shall be busy this afternoon with thy. 
hearsals for the cantata so kindly array 
for us by the Municipal Musie 
What? Oh, yes, James, this is the da 
our banking, isn’t it? You may take }, 
pennies and file into the hall. Remey| 
Mr. Johnson of the Thrift Society toj 
about how the pennies made the dolla 
The children file to the hall. | 
TEACHER, on their return: “Now | 
take our arithmetics.’’ She is hande, 
paper by a messenger. “Children, | 
Anti-Cosmetic Association wishes yo, 
be taught something every week about 
harmful effects of the use of cosmetics, 
you will lay aside your arithmeties 
read you the first little lesson which {| 
have prepared for the use of the schor 
She reads. | 
TEACHER: ‘‘Oh, dear, there’s the . 
missal bell. No time for our arithmetic 
morning. Perhaps tomorrow we ean g 
it. Yes, Tommy, what is it? So we. 
Tommy says tomorrow we have 
promised visit from the presiden 
Junior Politicians’ Reform Associz 


combat,” and so on. “Good-by, child 
Perhaps day after tomorrow we'll }» 
time for our arithmetic.” 


—Charles Pendeaxter Durel 


purposes of my Painless Bonus Bill. Ih ) 
done so, frankly and without fear. If) 
approve of it, it is well. I shall ben: 
than satisfied.” | 

Stopping abruptly and impressively, 
bowing, from long habit, to his audie 
Ben Bumpus Boone now observed th 
was upon its feet—its strange eyes gla, 
its lips muttering. | 

“Murder is too mild!” it seemed to. 
Bumpus Boone that the man was 

“What?” asked Senator Boone, in 
hope that he would repeat, or 
that he had misunderstood in som 
this singular speech. | 

But instead the man started, passed; 
hand across his eyes, and, taking up 
hat, moved as if to leave. | 

“T shall go now and record this—j! 


my six and three-quarter million active | 
my hundred and ten million associate m - 
bers,’ he said in a hard restrained vi 
“After this I shall return—tomorrow- ! 
the remainder of your statement—the 

ond part!”’ me | 

“What part is that?” asked Sen 
Boone, now watching him very carefl): 

““Misrepresentation.” | 

“Oh,” said the senator, recall 
full name of his organization—that 1 
ation Without Misrepresentation Leag 

‘‘Misrepresentation,” his visitor wa‘ 
peating, “government by misinforma 
tyranny by misinformation, the grea 
danger hanging over this Republic toc 
Which makes it impossible for the ave! 
citizen to learn the truth on anything 
of Washington on a bet!” 

With these still more singular words A 
ham Lincoln Smith, the self-introdt 
representative of first six and three-qua ! 
and now a hundred and ten million 
payers, now abruptly, and before the’ 
ator could again speak, left the room. 

Ben Bumpus Boone, left alone, shook § 
head. There could be little doubt 1 
after the developments of the past h 
The unfortunate man was without de 
mentally unbalanced. 
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WAS in the following noon hour |) 
Ben Bumpus Boone passed through 
doors of the Stately Statisticians Ch 
Here in an atmosphere of science, art 
culture are to be seen at luncheon ant) 
dinner time the most famous scientific F 
licity agents of Washington; not merely 
statisticians whose work has always ™) 
the national capital famous, but 4 & 
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wett’s Proved Motor Gives You Lasting Power 


ERE’S the motor that has made Jewett Six winner 

in a hundred hill-climbing contests. The motor that 
accelerates Jewett from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 sec- 
onds, in high gear. The motor that pulls Jewett ahead 
first when the trafic whistle blows. It is the biggest 
motor ever put into a car in the $1000 class—and the 
best proved! The Jewett buyer is not experimenting with 
new, untried theories. He gets proved performance. 


Power for Weight 


Note Jewett’s cylinder size in the illustration above. 
That tells the true story of Jewett’s so h.p. That is 
20 to 40% more power than ever before put in a car 
this size. It gives Jewett amazing ability. Just as the 
big man in the picture at the left handles easily the 
weight the smaller man must struggle with—thus 
Jewett’s 2805 lbs. of sturdy weight are but play for 
the Jewett motor. And Jewett “does its stuff” uphill, 
through sand, in trafhc, without ever straining. 


Metal Never Rubs Metal 


What wears out machinery? Friction! Friction is 
metal rubbing against metal—lack of lubrication. 
Jewett is not merely oiled—it is high-pressure oiled. 
Jewett’s high-pressure, hollow-crankshaft oiling sys 
tem forces 2 gallons of oil per minute through main- 
bearings and connecting-rod bearings at 20 to 40 lbs. 
pressure. Metal never rubs metal! A thin, sure film 
of oil separates at all speeds. Wear long postponed. 


When Paige engineers first created this Jewett Six motor 
in 1917, it was for the Paige 42—a $1900 car. It was greatly 
improved and continued in the Paige 44, with ever-increas- 
ing success. In 1922 this Paige-built motor with many 
betterments became the heart of the Jewett Six. More 
than 2 billion miles of service in 150,000 cars have proved 
Jewett’s motor superbly powerful, dependable. Constant 
refinements have kept it the leading motor in its field. 


Extra Large Wrist Pins 


See the picture at the right. Jewett’s extra large wrist 
pins are the size of a twenty-five-cent piece. So large 
that a wrist-pin of a well-known light six drops 
through one of Jewett’s! Think what this means! 
Wrist-pins carry the weight of every power explo- 
sion. Jewett’s big wrist-pins are typical of Jewett’s 
sturdy motor construction—ample strength for its 
big power. The day for repairs or replacement is a 
long way off in the husky Jewett motor. 


Silent, Lasting Gears 


Motor timing— gear or chain—is subject to great wear 
and noise. Jewett’s advanced construction provides 
against this by all-metal, perfectly fitting, helical-cut 
timing gears. The gears for each motor are accurately 
fitted, burnished and carefully matched for silence. 
They do their work—running cam-shaft and pump- 
shaft, quietly and efficiently for the car’s long life. 
Jewett’s timing gears last and stay quiet! 


What Jewett’s Extra Large Motor Means to You 


You need Jewett’s power to take hills in high where other 
cars stall or shift—to pull away first in traffc—to pull 
slowly and steadily in high through rough going. You want 
Jewett’s power to have fun and driving ease. 

Jewett’s big motor does all these things without strain- 
ing. You can make a small motor do some of them—but 
only for a little while. To increase a small motor’s power — 


you must speed it up. But that is like a boy doing a man’s 
work. It means overstrain—early breakdown. So Jewett’s 
big motor is a true economy in the end. 

The real way to test Jewett’s power, performance, com- 
fort and handling ease is to drive it. Call the Jewett dealer 
and he’ll arrange a demonstration. You drive it. Put it 
through its paces! Call today for an appointment. (4s) 
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makes the bathroom. Won- 
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Guaranteed five years. Only 
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him for the EverWhite to- 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
variety of celebrities, all eating in perfect 
harmony—from the experimental finan- 
ciers of the Furious Farm Defenders to the 
heads of the Shale, Coal and Coal Oil In- 
stitute, and the richly salaried publicity 
psychologists from the Temples of Labor 
and Capital—the moneyed aristocracy of 
the American world of science and letters. 

Passing into the plain dining room, Ben 
Bumpus Boone was hailed with more than 
ordinary impressiveness by a bearded and 
spectacled man with prominent forehead— 
his friend, Doctor Ichabod, the well-known 
statistician of the Society for Congressional 
Prophylaxis. 

“T was just reminded of you very forci- 
bly,” said Doctor Ichabod when the sen- 
ator had consented to be his companion 
and had sat down and ordered luncheon. 

“Tn what way?” asked Ben Bumpus 
Boone, looking over as he tucked his napkin 
into his vest front. 

“By a strange visitor,”’ said Doctor Icha- 
bod, now going on to relate his story, “‘on a 
very singular mission. He was gathering, 
it seemed, statistics on the press agents of 
Washington. I did what I could for him on 
this point, though telling him frankly no 
one could rightly estimate how many hun- 
dred there were—or just what were their 
connections.” 

“Of course not,’’ said the senator, nod- 
ding. 

“But I did what I could, both as to their 
numbers and their salaries, and the value of 
the buildings devoted to their work, such as 
the Temples of Labor and Capital, the 
women’s buildings, the various scientific 
industrial institutes, and so forth.” 

“But where do I come in on this?” 
asked Ben Bumpus Boone, still mystified, 
and not a little curious. 

“Wait. That will be developed later,’ 
said Doctor Ichabod, raising his large hand 
and letting his trained mind take its logical 
course. ‘“‘He next asked—my visitor—for 
comparative statistics of an unusual kind— 
as to how many times the press agents of 
all types exceeded in number our repre- 
sentatives in Congress; how much greater 
their salaries were in the aggregate; how 
much greater the ability these salaries com- 
manded; how much more money the pub- 
licity men had for the expenses of their 
work than the congressmen, and so on.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Ben Bumpus Boone, still in 
the dark. 

“Asking him his purpose in all this, I 
found that he was working out—for a 
thesis, as I supposed then—the details of 
what he claimed was a great social and 
political change developing since the late 
war. He was comparing the personnel and 
resources of the old form of representative 
government prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, with what he termed the present mis- 
representative government—or government 
by misrepresentation, by the host of press 
agents and agencies now in Washington.” 

Hearing this, Senator Boone moved un- 
easily. But the scientist was going on: 

“Tt was an ingenious theory, with much 
to bear it out, and I must say I was keenly 
interested until by further questioning I 
discovered that the theorizer was evidently 
hopelessly insane.” 

“How? In what way?” asked his hearer 
sharply. 

“By his own claims. His own delusions. 
For I found that partly, no doubt through 
a play on his own name, he considered him- 
self a liberator—the great mental liberator 
of the human race, as he styled himself; 
and the leader of an organization of no less 
than six and three-quarter million active 
members—to say nothing of his associate 
membership of a hundred and ten million— 
a figure, as you will note, coinciding with 
that of the population of the United States.” 

Any doubt remaining in the mind of Ben 
Bumpus Boone was now, of course, gone. 
“He was a small man,” he remarked, ‘“‘with 
glassy blue eyes like glass marbles, named 
Abraham Lincoln Smith, who claimed to be 
the secretary of a so-called Taxation With- 
out Misrepresentation League.” 

“That is the man, yes,” said Doctor 
Ichabod gravely, “and I called you to 
warn you personally against him.” 

“Warn me? In what way?” asked his 
fellow luncher keenly. 

“Because he presents an advanced case, 
evidently, of persecution mania—with a 
fixed delusion.” 

“And that delusion?” asked the senator 
hastily. 

“Ts you!” 

“How? In what way?” urged Ben Bum- 
pus Boone rapidly. 
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“Tn a very curious way. By a_ very 
interesting example of the mental action of 
the insane,” said the well-known scientist 
and reformer. “From this misrepresenta- 
tive government of his—this government 
by press agents or agencies which he argues 
so plausibly to be replacing, intimidating 
and crushing out the old established repre- 
sentative government at Washington—his 
mind passes to the combination, to the 
building up of chains of publicity agents, 
of the prepresidential free-publicity organi- 
zations, by which, as we all know, our 
presidential candidates now more or less 
thoroughly cover the country. And step- 
ping on from here again he arrives at 
his delusion concerning you—you and one 
other!” 

“What other?” 

“Marcus Aurelius Browne.” 

‘What!’ exclaimed Ben Bumpus Boone. 

“For having himself, he says, been pre- 
viously engaged in the field of free publicity, 
he states that he himself has positive knowl- 
edge that you two are the master minds of 
free publicity in the United States. That 
Browne is the so-called brain of Wall Street, 
controlling the free publicity of the East; 
that you are the acknowledged master of 
trans-Mississippi and sub-Ohio free pub- 
licity. And that as such you have made a 
secret alliance for a country-wide prepres- 
idential publicity, which constitutes, to his 
insane mind, the most dreadful and sinister 
conspiracy in the history of the race.” 

“What conspiracy is that?’’ asked Ben 
Bumpus Boone harshly, wondering what 
garbled version of his alliance with Browne 
had passed through the hidden paths of 
the news channels behind the published 
news to this poor unhinged mind. 

“The foulest and most terrible of all 
time, if he is to be believed. A monopoly 
and dictatorship throughout the United 
States of free publicity—the so-called power 
behind the power of the press which, work- 
ing in its manufactured or so-called doctored 
news through the American press and 
elsewhere, will by this means form and 
dictate in advance the public opinion, or 
snap judgments, by which he claims a 
democracy always votes; these snap judg- 
ments being formed and directed by catch- 
words or snappy phrases, fed to the public 
by experts in political publicity.’ 

“Yes. And what do I get out of this? 
And Browne?”’ asked Ben Bumpus Boone, 
breaking into this theoretical discourse with 
a harsh attempt at careless laughter. 

“You the Presidency.” 

“And he?” 

“The position of your secret publicity 
counselor, handling all the publicity out of 
the President’s office; constituting him, 
Marcus Aurelius Browne, at one blow the 
mental dictator for life of this Republic, the 
supreme controller of political free pub- 
licity in the United States! With the abso- 
lute power to give out those catchwords, 
phrases and snap judgments through which 
the politicians and voters act in so-called 
self-government. And it is with an insane 
ambition to grasp this power, he claims, 
that Marcus Aurelius Browne is now at 
work, with you as a tool, to bring about 
what he calls your publicity coup d’état, 
which you plan to work together for next 


fall’s election, making you President, but 


him the permanent chooser of Presidents in 
this country, the secret autocrat behind 
the future Presidents of the United States, 
who will elect them, write their speeches 
and interviews, operate them like ventril- 
oquists’ dummies—be, in fact, the perma- 
nent President of this Republic in every- 
thing but name!” 

Ben Bumpus Boone laughed loudly again. 
“What a pipe dream!” he said. 

“No doubt,” replied his companion, 
watching him gravely. ‘But none the less 
threatening for you, the object of attack by 
this new Abraham Lincoln—this self-styled 
great mental liberator of the nation!” 

And from that he went on into the details 
of the man’s delusion, and a discussion of 
its probable origin and its relations to the 
actual facts in the case. 

“You must excuse my frankness,’’ he 
said, at last concluding, “concerning the 
various stories of your relations with free 
publicity, and your working agreement with 
the great hidden power of Marcus Aurelius 
Browne, the nation’s greatest press agent, 
versions of which have evidently—together 
with your speeches and statements upon 
your bonus bill—unhinged this unfortunate 
man’s mind. But I felt that you yourself 
should be warned of this delusion of a mad- 
man, still at large, concerning yourself, 
senator, and be ready to govern yourself 
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accordingly. And, if you felt it 
notify Mr. Browne.” ‘ 

“Browne is in Bermuda—or go 
stand,’’ said Senator Boone, “ 
perfectly safe. But I thank you f 
greatly. I shall always be grateful ; 
hold this in grateful memory as 9 
service, doctor,” said Ben Bumpus 
shaking hands warmly as he parted y 
informant at the door of the State! 
ticians’ Club. . i 

Going back to his office he though 
possible danger from this crank— 
among other things, his muttered 
concerning murder of the night bef 
long before the hour of his appea 
previous evenings, becoming engro 
the pressing work of preparation - 
radio speech to the nation of the 
after, he had forgotten the 
Doctor Ichabod entirely until, he 
the faint knock at the outer door, 
up from his desk once more into th 
blue eyes of his pursuer. 

“What is it you wish?” he ask 
ing up, laying his hand over a 
well, ready for self-defense. 

His visitor, however, gave no 
any immediate intention of viol 

“T have come,” he said very 
the second part of your formal 
your defense!” 

“Upon what?” 

“Upon misrepresentation. 
misrepresentation. Govern 
representation’ By publicity!’ 
man, his voice now rising as he ap 
the subject of his delusion, 
promptly than on the previou: 

“Tam sorry, but I have no 
replied Ben Bumpus Boone polit 

“Remember. This will be ~ 
chance,” his visitor warned him, 
fixed, crazed, baby-blue stare. — 

“T understand,” replied Ben 
Boone, ready with his inkwe 
all, he weighed seventy-five 
than this crank. 

“Very well,” the other sa 
now ; 

At these words Senator Bo 
by the quick thrusting of the 
into an inner pocket, had all b 
his inkwell. But he desisted j 
his visitor suddenly whipped 
weapon, but a typewritten p. 

“Ben Bumpus Boone,” he 
small, shrill voice, “stand up!” 

As Senator Boone was already 
the speaker, after a formal pa 
“Ben Bumpus Boone, you have 
guilty on all three counts, of 
brought against you. And n 
sentative of the sovereign po 
hundred and ten million pros; 
bers of the National Taxa 
Misrepresentation League, I am 
the authority and duty of passi 
upon you, pursuant to the sta 
United States, and as follows.” 

And now turning to the 
hand he read its contents in a 
voice, but a deeply solemn n 


’ 


“The Taxpayers and People of t 
States versus Ben Bumpus Boone 
“You are charged with and f 
“1, The propagation of a 
Bonus Bill, a form of legislatior 
to the morals and reason of the 
constituting by our laws the 
mental mayhem in the first degree 
“*2. In pursuance of this and oth 
your own aggrandizement you and y 
aids, accomplices and coconspirators | 
tered into agreements and consp 
the vast number of press agents in W 
to set up and control in the capital 
country a government by misrepre 
thus endangering the very existence 0 
sentative government as established 
Constitution, and thus committing a 
and felonious assault upon the commo 
“3. In further pursuance of this ob 
have conspired, together with one 
Aurelius Browne—through an agreen 
which you are to be made President a 
sole and secret controller of the pub 
the presidential office—to fasten upon 
erties of this nation, by a species of men 
d’état, the chains. of a universal men 
ery, from which the inhabitants of th 
try, when once confined, will scarcel: 
thus clearly committing the great crime ( 
treason. For, as Chief Justice Llewellyn 
so well said (U.S. 117:226): ‘Physical sl 
but enchains the body; but mental enslave 
the mind and soul of man. And if this is no 
treason, what in heaven’s name is?’ 


“Therefore,” said the madman, p2 
and then passing on with his crazy 
“‘as representing the majesty of th 
and its instrument, I have no ch 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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DUND VALUE 


Sound products evolve from sound principles. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car is the product of an 
institution whose principles have always been 
conceded to be pre-eminently sound. 


Sound manufacturing methods that place infinite- 
ly more importance on quality than quantity— 


Sound financial standing, which permits uninter- 
rupted development and adherence to the policy 
of constant improvement— 


i 


A sound method of selecting dealers, from which 
an organization has grown that enjoys the com- 
plete confidence of the public— 


A sound sales and service policy, through which 
buyers are assured full value for their investment — 


These basic principles being sound, it follows as 
an obvious consequence that Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car represents sound value. 


Dovosce BrRoTHERS DETROIT 


Donose BrotHners Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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No bother about hand-feeding when 
you use a ‘ Yankee’’ Chain Drill. No 
bother about anything! 

The ““Yankee’’ Automatic Friction 
and Ratchet Feed does the job for you. 
All you need do is turn the brace. 

Friction Feed runs drill down to work. 
Then Ratchet Feed guides drill through 


cut with right pressure. 


“YANKEE” 
Chain Drill 


saves trouble, time and temper. Use it 
and see what a marvelous tool it is. 


No. 1500—(lIllustrated) 3-Jaw chuck holds 
round shank drills up to % in. 

No. 500—2-Jaw chuck holds square shank 
drills up to 4 in. 


Some other “YANKEE” Tools 


Spiral Screw-drivers Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Screw-drivers Ratchet Bench Drills 
Plain Screw-drivers, 114 

to 30 in. blades Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
Ratchet Hand Drills Automatic Push Drills 


Dealers everywhere sell ‘‘YANKEE”’ Tools 
YOURS COR 
of the ‘‘Yankee’’ 
Tool Book will be 
promptly mailed on 
request. See and read 
about all the clever 
“Vankee’’ Tools that 
save time and labor. 

Write today! 


Norru Bros. Merc. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
must pronounce upon you the prescribed 
and usual sentence for this greatest of all 
crimes—which is death!”’ 

Ben Bumpus Boone gripped his inkwell 
with cold but ready fingers. But the maniac 
went on talking in his high, sharp, crazy 
voice. 

“A death unusual, public, startling! 
Whose influence shall be exerted as widely 
upon the public mind as the high crime 
which it is intended to discourage, abolish 
and prevent!” 

Again, as he did not moye, but merely 
gazed with his wild blue eyes, Senator 
Boone did not yet act himself, but listened, 
motionless, as the shrill voice went on. 

“Therefore, Ben Bumpus Boone, con- 
victed high felon and traitor, archenemy of 
the Republic, a criminal for whom history 
presents no parallel, you are condemned to 
death by a form of public execution suited 
to your offense—an execution of great pub- 
lic note, which will certainly be provided 
for you. 

“And therefore prepare, Ben Bumpus 
Boone—prepare at once!—for the doom, 
the astonishing and unprecedented public 
doom which awaits you! For your ap- 
proaching end, at which all the nations of 
the world will sit up and take notice! At 
an execution, like your crime, without 
precedent in man’s previous history!” 

Saying this, and with a high gesture, the 
madman suddenly and abruptly turned and 
left the office of Ben Bumpus Boone. 
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T WAS 8:30 o’clock on the following 

evening. Ben Bumpus Boone had com- 
pleted his arrangements for his great nation- 
wide experiment in the last form of free 
political publicity—hisradio broadcast upon 
his Painless Bonus Bill, which, reaching 
directly fifty million hearers, was to go so 
far toward giving him the presidency. 
Within half an hour his effort would begin. 

Seated alone in his office in the lowest 
story of the deserted Senate Office Building, 
his doors securely locked against intruders, 
Senator Boone awaited the arrival of his 
expert introducer, the one man who was 
to be with him before and during his speech. 
Suddenly he felt a draft upon the back of 
his neck, heard the stealthy opening of a 
window; and turning, he saw the maniac 
upon the window sill. 

In his right hand, as he sat there, a slight 
but sinister figure, was a large-mouthed 
automatic pistol, aimed steadily at Ben 
Bumpus Boone. In his left, either a lariat 
or coil of strong light manila rope, a pair 
of handcuffs, and a roll of paper. 

“The hour of execution has arrived!” 
the madman said, and hopped lightly from 
the window sill. 

Frozen to his seat by this menacing sight, 
Ben Bumpus Boone sat motionless. 

With quick and darting motions the 
intruder, encumbered as he was, had shut 
the window, locked it and turned once 
again, with his great weapon held straight 
upon the seated senator. 

“Do not call,” he instructed him. “And 
make no mistake, no one else will be here— 
now.” 

He then explained how, after careful 
stalking, he had captured and tied up the 
senator’s expected introducer, who now, 
gagged and bound securely, lay in a deep 
areaway alongside of the secluded base of 
the Senate Office Building. 

And now, moving always as quickly as 
a bird, which in some ways he resembled, 
he stood behind the seated senator with his 
gun. ‘‘Extend your hands backward,” he 
now directed him. 

The senator, who had now given himself 
up for lost, already sat with his arms hang- 
ing down over his chair arms in almost the 
required position. Dropping his rope and 
rolled document upon the floor, with an 
almost incredible swiftness, the lunatic had 
chained his victim’s hands together behind 
the back of his swivel chair; and with him 
in that helpless state, and with an ever- 
increasing quickness and dispatch, he now 
wrapped the body of the helpless man round 
and round with the manila rope, until his 
work was done. 

Silent, trussed hand and foot to his swivel 
chair, Ben Bumpus Boone was at the mercy 
of this madman, to be turned hither and 
thither at will, like a revolving bookcase. 

Inspecting and revolving him, satisfying 
himself of his work, the calm and pains- 
staking lunatic again spoke. 

“Tt is time!” he said. 

‘For what?’’ asked Ben Bumpus Boone 
in a scarcely audible voice. 
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“For the world to sit up and take notice. 
For the exercises to begin!”’ : ’ 

Ben Bumpus Boone’seyesrolled anxiously 
as he whispered back, “‘ With what?”’ 

“Your ante-mortem statement.” ‘ 

The hoarse cry of horror died at its 
source in the fettered senator’s throat, as the 
monster thrust his p stol’s gaping muzzle 
in between the senator’s eyes and went on 
again. ‘‘ Your ante-mortem statement,”’ he 
repeated, ‘in opening the public inaugural 
exercises of the National Taxation Without 
Misrepresentation League, the formal be- 
ginning of truth telling by presidential and 
congressional candidates concerning na- 
tional taxation and finances in this country. 
To be followed by our first great national 
object lesson in political truth-telling—the 
initial execution of a common wholesale 
publicity liar, who cannot be made to tell 
the truth!” 

Watching the accumulated anger, the 
long-stored venom in those vengeful and 
insane blue eyes, Ben Bumpus Boone at 
last realized to the full his situation. It 
was several moments before he recovered 
consciousness under the repeated slaps and 
pinchings of his captor—rousing him, 
threatening him with his weapon, telling 
him to get ready. 

“But what—what am I to do?” ex- 
claimed his victim, again awakening to his 
danger. 

“You’re going to tell the truth for pub- 
lication, damn you, for once in your life!”’ 
said the lunatic with a note of anger and 
triumph in his high, shrill voice. And now, 
taking and releasing from its rubber band 
the roll of manuscript he had brought, he 
held it before the eyes of his prisoner. 

“Read it,” he said, “so you will know 
what it is you are to say.” 

Controlling his wandering mind, reading 
with bulging eYes, Ben Bumpus Boone at 
last mastered the typewritten words of this 
wild jargon, with which this madman was 
to open the first exercises of this fantastic 
creation of his disordered brain, this Na- 
tional Taxation Without Misrepresentation 
League, for forcing national candidates to 
tell the truth upon matters of taxation and 
national finance. The man himself stood 
beside him, silent, as he did this, his manu- 
script before his prisoner’s eyes, his pistol 
at the side of his neck. 

It was 8:55—8:57—8:59! The ether of 
the world was still. All the other sending 
stations were shut off. Gentlemanly po- 
litical agents, passing among the popula- 
tion, had gathered tremendous audiences 
together in all the great halls of America. 
The whole United States, the more civilized 
or radio sections of Furope—practically the 
entire civilized world sat listening for nine 
o’clock and the expected introduction of 
the masterpiece of Ben Bumpus Boone, his 
statement upon the Painless Bonus Bill, 
which was to go so far toward making him 
the next President of the United States. 

It came at last, upon the stroke of nine— 
a fine, shrill voice, with its unexpected mes- 
sage: é 

“This is the Capitol, Washington. Tax- 
payers of the United States, we are met 
tonight to complete the greatest organiza- 
tion of all time, through the inauguration 
of the National Taxation Without Mis- 
representation League, whose duty it will 
be to make presidential and congressional 
candidates of this Republic tell the truth 
about Federal taxation and finance, under 
pain of instant death. Our first exercise 
will be the ante-mortem statement of Ben 
Bumpus Boone, the well-known free pub- 
licity presidential candidate!’’ 

This unexpected introduction, in its 
peculiar form, passed out across the ether 
to listening millions, who sat doubtful, 
puzzled, dazed by its message. Had they 
heard aright? Or was this some new form 
of static; or defect in their individual ap- 
paratus? They waited, undecided. 

In the interval while they did so, the 
introducer, moving with nervous quick- 
ness, had raised again the typewritten 
document from the desk, pressed his pistol 
muzzle once more in the senator’s neck and 
saidhislast whispered wordstohim. ‘Speak 
up now! Loud! So they will hear you. 
But one word—the flickering of one syllable 
beyond your manuscript,” he hissed, with 
a boring gesture of his pistol muzzle, ‘and 
you are dead! And now, damn you, tell 
the truth, for publication—for the first and 
last time in your life!”’ 

With these terrible words, with a simple 
motion he swung Ben Bumpus Boone, like 
a revolving bookcase in his swivel chair, 
until his mouth was aimed properly toward 
the radio transmitter; held the speech 
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before his eyes and the pistol in 
with a final admonition to speak 
clearly. 

It was a situation unparalle’ 
previous human history. Trus 
with fifty million people within 
voice, Ben Bumpus Boone must. 
with the preliminaries of his 
without one whisper calling ai 
ance—driven on by the threat of 
extinction at his neck if he did s 

Urged thus, he started in on 
ment, on that crazy ante-mortem 
that this man had prepared for 
loud a voice as he could now co: 

“Fellow citizens, fellow taxp: 
began, “being reliably informed t 
but a short time to live, I take 
to make my last and solemn an’ 
statement to you.” 

At these words, now clearly 
by all, there passed across the 
first great absolutely simultaneot 
emotion experienced up to that tin 
history of the human race. Fift; 
heartbeats were checked; one hun 
lion eyes grew damp at once 
announcement, so unexpected, 
man, superficially so strong, who m 
thought would be the next pilot 
nation—througi the wide app 
possible voting classes, of hi 
Bonus Bill. And now a sudd 
wave of pity never before attain 
swept over mankind at the an 
of his approaching end in this dr; 
moving manner. Then again 
waited, listening in sudden w 
unfortunate man went on with! 
his singularly worded ante-mo 

“Last statement and warnii 
Bumpus Boone to the hundre 
million taxpayers of the United 
object lesson to congressional 
dential candidates, entitled, — 
Beware!” : 

And now the listening worl 
more the interjection of the oth 
the voice of the introducer, sayin: 
Clearer!’”’ And the senator’s 
voice quite evidently of a very sic! 
rise up, like the flicker of a dyi 
into its final political speech, t 
Six Bewares now become an int 
of the political history of the 
nation. 

“‘Taxpayers, beware!” the 
nouncement was now resuming. 
N.B. As follows: P 

‘1, Beware the news—the doe 
from the free-publicity sharks in’ 
halls of Washington! — 

“2. Beware the stately pub 
ticians, who hurl wisdom at_ 
Beware of these and those 
naught, pay their twenty-tho 
salaries and put up their mar 
Washington! 

_ “3. Beware the people’s 
reaus—the stunt throwers, th 
and the gimme grabbers, who, 
press notices, scare and chase | 
elected representatives of the voters 
and out of the marble halls at 

“4, Beware the free-publicity 
congressmen and cabinet mem! 
betraying representative governmer 
large, noble gestures distribute the 
rights and property of the taxpayers 
United States to their enemies, in a 
conspiracy to establish government by 
representation, by press agents; b: 
and statisticians in the marble h 
Washington. ; * 

“5. Beware the prepresidential publ 
nomination campaigns, the intrigu 
combinations and conspiracies of 
loud-mouthed demagogues who, DP 
both ends against the middle, plot 
self-seeking interests of all kinds th 
the press, movies and radio to set 
establish for all time government b 
representation in the marble halls 
ington! 

“6. Beware! Oh, beware, the las 
mate, secret power—the archtraitor W 
hand now reaches out toend the Repuk 
seizing the greatest power in the w 
man! The archfiend who—ruler 
ruler—would gather into one 
power which now rules this coun 
the world—the power of the Presi 
cret press agent, the supreme pow! 
new government by press agents, 
now, fellow citizens, is planned to be 
nently seated this next spring in the 
seat in the marble halls of Washing 

“Beware. Beware, O, fellow 
Marcus Aurelius Browne, the archtr 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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VN LOL EN EN LID EON DY EO 


Even a driving, desert sandstorm 


fails to injure Valspar-Enamel! 


deyee one biting, cutting sand—what 
a terrific test for the finish of an auto- 
mobile! That was the test Mr. Simon’s* 
car successfully withstood in crossing the 
desert on his overland motor trip from 
Brooklyn to Los Angeles. 


He writes: “It was the worst sandstorm 
I ever experienced! At Grapevine Pass, 
California, another automobile passed us, 
and to my surprise I saw that the enamel 
on the entire left side of the car had dis- 
appeared! The sand pounding against the 
body had acted like so much sand-paper. 

“My own car—painted with Valspar- 
Enamel six months before—was not dis- 
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figured by the storm in the slightest! 


This is not an extremely severe test for 
Valspar-Enamel. Hundreds of letters have 
been received, giving actual experiences 


* Address—O67 South Westlake Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


VALENTINE’ Ss 


ENAMEL 


which prove the extraordinary durability 
of Valspar-Enamels. 


Hot water from the radiator, oils, mud, 
alkalies—not even a desert sandstorm can 
mar the beautiful surface of Valspar- 
Enamels. They will not check or peel. 


Valspar-Enamels are so easy to use that 
any careful person can apply them. In 12 
beautiful standard colors: Red, light and 
deep; Blue, light, medium and deep ; Green, 
medium and deep; Bright Yellow; Ver- 
milion; Gray and Brown. Also Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat 
Black. By blending two or more of these 
standard colors, any shade desired can be 
obtained. 


Send coupon for samples and for Instruc- 
tion Booklet containing valuable color charts 
and suggestions. 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 
Jinish the car yourself go to 
an automobile painter for 
a professional job. In a few 
days and at a reasonable 
price he will refinish your 
car with Valentine's Auto- 
mobile Varnishes and re- 
turn it as bright and new 
as the day you bought it. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps —20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 


Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, [5c extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name 


Address 


Valspar-Enamel . 
Choose 1 Color 
Clear Valspar... 
Valspar-Stain... 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar Booklet 


Your Name. 


Address. 
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Mr. Bradford 
Is Right! 


But the best advertisements 
of this tobacco are » 
never written 


From Indianapolis, Mr. R. O. Bradford 
bursts into song: 


The Pipe of Inspiration 


I can see him now a-sitting at the desk he 
loved so well, 
Late at night, and still hard at it, writing 
copy good to sell. 
And he smoked his pipe in silence, while his 
thoughts to business ran, 
Guess he’s writing still, for father was an 
advertising man. 


First he’d scatter all his papers, till his desk 
top was a sight; 
Then he’d turn from his typewriter and 
gaze out into the night, 
But when once his thoughts had started, and 
the work for sure began, 
Dad would clean his pipe, and fill it from the 
little old blue can. 


Edgeworth! Bless your soul, you've guessed 

it! Dad was surely sold for fair, 
On that ready-rubbed tobacco, and he never 

seemed to care 

Just how long and hard his hours, or how high 
the work was piled, 

All he wanted was the blue can, and he smoked 
his pipe—and smiled. 


Pipe of inspiration. Righto! I’m an adver- 
tising man myself, and I’ve learned to realize 
and appreciate just how much Edgeworth 
means to me when there's a tough problem 
on deck, or when work piles up and requires 
long hours to clear it away. 

Pass the good word along. It’s Edgeworth 
that is responsible for lots of good advertising 
copy nowadays. 

Ralph Otis Bradford 


Mr. Bradford is quite right when he 
writes that ‘‘Edgeworth is responsible for 
lots of good adver- 
tising copy’’ for, as 
every writer knows 
there is inspiration in 
a good smoke, but the 
words that fill this 
column do not sell 
Edgeworth. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, they aren’t 
copy at all—they are 
just gossip about 
pipe smokers. 

The advertis- 
ing that creates 
Edgeworth smok- 
ers is broadcast 
from Jones to 
Smith to Robin- 
son by word of 
mouth, 


The best we can hope to do in this space 
is to get another Mr. Jones started. 


Even if your name isn’t Jones we'll be 
glad to send you free samples of Edgeworth 
if you'll send your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you care to add the name and address 
of your regular tobacco dealer we shall ap- 
preciate the courtesy. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

We do not pretend, of course, that Edge- 
worth is the perfect smoke—some men do 
not find it to their tastes at all—but we’re 
hoping that after you have tried it you 
will become a Real Edgeworth Advertise- 
ment! At any rate, we'll take a chance! 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
the ages, the unseen Catiline, the ever- 
hidden Benedict Arnold, the secret enemy, 
destroyer of civilization, towhom I owe my 
downfall and my sentence of death by the 
National Taxation Without Misrepresenta- 
tion League!”’ 

His voice ceased. And as it ceased, 
simultaneously all over the United States 
and the more civilized parts of Europe a 
new emotion passed, an interval of wonder 
and increased doubt. Fifty million voices 
spoke; one hundred million eyes met one 
another in question. What was this? This 
mad harangue across the ether? Was it 
an impostor? A madman who had seized 
the radio? Had Ben Bumpus Boone, whose 
voice this seemed to be, suddenly gone mad? 

There was but a short period of waiting. 
For this sharp, shrill voice, which was rec- 
ognized as the voice which had acted as 
introducer, was now heard again. 

“Ben Bumpus Boone,” he said, ‘‘ prepare 
to meet your God!” 

There was a loud, hoarse ery. Fifty 
million hearts ceased beating; a hundred 
million cheeks were bloodless as its hearers 
heard it—the wild, sonorous cry of Ben 
Bumpus Boone for clemency, for pity. 

“Spare me! Spare me!” they heard it 
plead. “I can—I can—I will tell the 
truth for publication! From now on! 
About taxes—finances—eyen bonus bills!’ 

“It is too late!” came back the cold, 
implacable voice of the other. 

“But consider—the unfairness—the in- 
justice you are doing me. The huge wrong!” 
the wavering voice of the endangered 
senator was calling. “I am guilty, yes. 
I made all the plays to the publicity boys— 
every one of the gimme bureaus in Wash- 
ington. I lied like a dog. I conspired with 
Marcus Aurelius Browne, the secret power 
behind the news of the United States. I 
formed my prepresidential publicity cam- 
paign, with press agents covering the whole 
nation—press, movie and radio. But why 
should I die alone? Why pick me out when 
all the rest are doing it? It was the only 
way—the only way, it seemed to me, to get 
elected President of the United States 
today.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” the caustic voice 
replied. ‘‘You will not be alone, now that 
the membership of our league covers all the 
nation. There are many others on our 
Lista. 

A heavy, hopeless groan succeeded, and 
following this, a high, uneven crazy, yell. 

“Sic semper tyrannis!”’ the mad voice 
called. ‘‘Taxation without misrepresenta- 
tion. Let those who live by publicity perish 
by publicity. Die, Ben Bumpus Boone! 
Die!”’ 

Following this, millions of pairs of fore- 
fingers sought and stopped up millions of 
human ears. Strong men cursed, sensitive 
women fainted from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the Alps. The entire civilized world was 
chilled at the sharp, ringing sound of a 
pistol shot, and, after what seemed hours, a 
second sound—a dull and heavy sound, like 
a body falling or the shutting of a door. 

A simultaneous groan encircled half the 
earth. But only for a moment. Hushed 
almost at once—displaced by a sudden, 
louder voice! 

“Help! Help! Help!’ it cried. “‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln Smith, the mad secretary of 
the National Taxation Without Misrepre- 
sentation League, is killing me!”’ 

Sonorous, at its full, the voice of Ben 
Bumpus Boone swept over land and sea; 
across hill and valley, oceans, continents 
and mountain chains. Across the Tropic 
of Cancer to the equator, and out upon 
the other side across the Arctic Circle! 

And hearing it, practically the entire 
civilized world was on its feet, eyes bulging, 
ready, anxious to run out to aid, in some 
way to assist; but absolutely incapable of 
doing so. 

v 
HEY waited minutes—it seemed hours, 
days—the millions on the radio, until at 
last the message came: 

“Ben Bumpus Boone is safe, unharmed; 
although unconscious since aid arrived. He 
was found bound to his office chair, but 
unscathed. His mysterious assailant is 
still at large.” 

As this announcement passed across the 
world, endless miles of human nerves re- 
laxed. Fifty million sighs were heard. Tens 
of millions burst into cheers and laughter. 
Yet relief was still clouded by wonder. A 
hundred million eyes still gazed at one 
another questioningly. What did this mean? 
What had actually happened? The answer 
came at last across the radio. 


EVENING POST 


“Ben Bumpus Boone,” it now said, 
“proves to be the victim of a huge publicity 
stunt, staged by a former press agent with 
unbalanced mind. A crank who claims he 
desired to save the nation. The man is 
now in custody.” ; 

A new and sudden wave of emotion, 
another revulsion of feeling flashed about 
the earth with the receipt of this further 
news. Blind, unreasoning anger took the 
place of pity in millions of breasts. 

“What! Another political publicity 
stunt!’’ the maddened millions cried. 
“Lynch him! Lynch him!” They were 
hushed only by the efforts of the saner 
spirits, representing the futility of their 
cries, to listen to the next radio bulletin, 
with its further information: 

““Mad assailant of Ben Bumpus Boone 
found to be one Abraham Lincoln Smith. 
A native of Iowa, he early became a radical 
poet. From this he drifted into the line of 
general free publicity, and was drafted into 
the service of the Federal publicity corps 
during the war. It was at this time, ap- 
parently, that the strange hallucination 
that the United States was governed by 
press agents took possession of his already 
warped mind.” 

At this point tens of millions of heads 
nodded understandingly, as the radio an- 
nouncer went on: 

“Thrown out of employment by the 
mustering out of the Government’s press 
agents at the close of hostilities, Smith was 
for a long time idle during the height of the 
stress of unemployment of press agents 
following the war. Forced at last to find 
work or starve, he became a teller of bed- 
time stories upon the radio. More recently, 
still being located in Washington, while 
doing this work nights and becoming 
troubled with insomnia, he had been at- 
tending and following the debates upon 
taxation, bonus and Federal finance in 
Congress. It was at this time that the 
hallucination that the United States was 
governed from Washington by press agents 
and publicity stunts, rather than by its 
representatives in Congress, again took 
possession of his diseased mind. His own 
mad novel publicity stunt, involving Sen- 
ator Boone, followed.” 

The world now waited again, in impa- 
tience, as the radio speaker ceased, appar- 
ently for more copy, and again went on: 

“His first move toward this, it appears, 
was the insane project which he called the 
National Taxation Without Misrepresenta- 
tion League—an organization which con- 
sisted solely of himself, but in which he 
hoped to enlist at once all the taxpayers of 
the United States.’’ 

At this statement the millions of hearers 
looked at one another again. 

“The purpose of this organization, he 
claimed, was to force congressional and 
presidential candidates to make a sane, 
clear, honest statement of their stand upon 
the taxation bills, bonus bills or other finan- 
cial legislation before Congress, and failing 
this, to kill them!” : 

The eyes of the silent, listening millions 
hearing this, again met, with a strange 
change—an entirely different light in them. 

Many came right out aloud: ‘‘This man 
may not be so damned crazy, at that!” 
they whispered, listening again. 

But it seemed, after all, that they were 
wrong. 

“In putting this strange plan into prac- 
tice, Smith chose for his first execution 
Senator Ben Bumpus Boone, who, with his 
alleged backer, Marcus Aurelius Browne, 
the greatest American press agent—having 
established the strongest of prepresidential 
publicity chains in the country—had be- 
come, he claims, almost certain of the 
presidency, and so the greatest possible 
menace to the republic. The strange and 
murderous attack on Senator Boone fol- 
lowed. 

“Asked,” the radio went on, “if a public 
execution by radio had been what he pro- 
posed, why he had not killed Senator Boone 
while he was in his power, the unfortunate 
man replied: ‘You don’t understand. You 
don’t understand publicity! This is a 
mental, not a physical execution. It is my 
own invention—the first execution by pub- 
licity to be carried out in the world—caus- 
ing instant political death. Ben Bumpus 
Boone is dead! As dead as his Painless 
Bonus Bill! As dead as his archaccomplice 
and fellow conspirator, the world’s greatest 
press agent, Marcus Aurelius Browne, who 
dictates so much of the news in the Amer- 
ican press, will also be!’”’ 

At the mention of this last name there 
was an uneasiness, a half-conscious stirring 
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, 
of anxiety among the fifty million hear 
But for one of them, at least, there - 
more that that. Seated, far away, ;\. 
posely secreted from all possible pu, 
knowledge, in an obscure hotel in Berm, 
Marcus Aurelius Browne was cold ands} 
clutching the Phi Beta Kappa key to's 
vest front with cold fingers, at this repes 4 
public mention of his name—so dreaded y 
all press agents. | 

But now the announcer of this terr 
thing—this new play for publicity by ‘. 
mad former press agent—was. coneluc 
his statement concerning the man and|x 
publicity stunt. 

‘The mind of Smith,” he was going }, 
“showed unmistakable signs of insanit;\s 
soon as he mentioned the name of Broy 
“He must die!’ he shrieked. ‘He must |e 
also—or the republic is not safe! 
semper tyrannis! Taxation without mis)). 
resentation! Let him that lives by | 
city perish by publicity. Death to all | 
publicity bureaus in Washington! Dei 
to the Painless Bonus Bill! Death to |p 
Bumpus Boone! Death to Marcus Aj). 
lius Browne! Hooray!’ he cries incessan y, 
Physicians have definitely pronounced n 
insane. Sedatives are being administé ¢ 
to. him. Good night!” 

Bowing his head in his hands, in | 
universal silence which followed, Mai; 
Aurelius Browne began at length to rez 
fully the sudden blow which had faller 
him, that blow most dreadful to all 5). 
licity agents—publicity about themse 
and their own connections. He sat wii 
life’s ambition, his life’s work, his sex 
power ruined by the rough hand of fat 

Ben Bumpus Boone was done, his + 
less Bonus Bill destroyed by that ¢a/- 
date’s personal radio confession of his )- 
plicities to the world. And falling, theyy'e 
dragging down their secret ally—dowi/n 
one public and vociferous ruin. He groa) | 
and as he groaned he raised his heavy es. 
His name was on the radio once more: 

“Will Marcus Aurelius Browne, \e 
great international press agent, wireit 
once a statement to the Associated Pr}? 
In answer to Ben Bumpus Boone?” 

The great publicity man arose, sani | 
again with his hands to his temples. | 

He saw, of course, what it was. jp 
Bumpus Boone, the big, fat, panic-stri(\n 
coward, had turned state’s evidence, \d 
using those coarse, loud-pedal, agriculti\l 
district, free-publicity methods, was bet j- 
ing him—dragging him into this, to sh\d 
himself. |. 

And now a second time the radio v 
was heard. Over hill and dale, over ri). 
steppes, prairies, jungle and pampas, | 
cities, counties and continents rolled a)\r 
the name and occupation of that m 
secrecy, that high priest of silence, il 
great secret power behind the power 
American press: 

“Will Marcus Aurelius Browne, the g 
international press agent, wire at on 
statement to the Associated Press? 
answer to Ben Bumpus Boone?” 

Lower and lower the stricken rule 
American publicity sank, as if to i 
himself in his chair. The publicity ail 
was being published to all the world. 
knew all too well the fatal outcome. |) 
he would be hounded, hunted, pictud, 
written up, written down, lied about) 
and all his works and his connecti/s 
become now an object of world-wide fo} 
publicity! In the hands of his enens 
One the very mention of whose nami 
connection with an enterprise would ™ 
damn it. The radio, while he shr 
bawled out a third time, for good meas 
his name and secret occupation across} 
world: 

“Will Marcus Aurelius Browne, theg? 
international press agent, please wir ft 
once an answer to the Associated Pi 
In answer to Ben Bumpus Boone?” | 

Broken, betrayed, ruined, the keen r 
of the man who for years had manipul 
the press and the public opinion ‘4 
continent as he willed, did not now dec/! 
itself. The aim of the crazed publ (J 
man—in his execution by publicity—\ 
been exact and fatal. . 

Beside Boone’s Painless Bonus + 
beside Ben Bumpus Boone, t 
presidential candidate, Marcus Aurilt 
Browne, the world’s greatest press ft 
knew all too well that he himself 
lying dead! A victim of the greatest, 1® 
dest, most terrific publicity stunt yet 7 
petrated on the public within the his!) 
of man! -] 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last | 
series of stories by Mr. Turner. ? 
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ghere was that boorish fellow Ipokek 
ally clamoring for a definition of a word 
« by my wife ina poem. I rebuked him. 
‘ okek,’’ I said, “ you should know bet- 
thas ask such a question—you who 
self pretend to be a poet. Anyone 
od think that you didn’t realize that 
, along with other forms of expres- 
advanced since the naive days of 
orth or Tennyson. Tintamarre, as 
ageline has used it, means exactly what 
ems to mean to the hearer—no more 
oless. If it mystifies you, so much the 
, because undoubtedly that was the 
+t intended by its author.” 
)f course,’ he agreed readily; ‘‘of 
. But I was wondering if it mystified 
only me but everybody else. I infer 
, your reluctance to define it that it 
ably has.” He swallowed his highball 
then laughed in a way that I didn’t at 
ike. “I understand,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
re doing a bit of writing yourself.” 
‘said that I was. 
You'll have to read us something some 
.” he observed, and he made the appar- 
y imocuous and polite remark sound 
sa warning. 
was not long before I was aware of the 
in that underlay Ipokek’s words. My 
) but careless theorizing and my gen- 
1s hints that I, as well as Evangeline, 
-a creative artist, led to demands that I 
jy my work. These demands as time 
t on became, in the face of my modest 
sals, more insistent and embarrassing. 
ngeline was naturally peculiarly inter- 
din what I pretended to be doing—so 
rested indeed that, properly to carry 
imy deceit, I was forced to spend a great 
| of my spare time locked in my study, 
posedly laboring over my new poetry, 
jin reality reading the stock reports and 
ious treatises on economics and finance. 
‘work downtown suffered abominably. 
Tith trepidation I saw the day approach- 
when requests for a hearing of my sup- 
titious vers would be so urgent that I 
ild have to yield to them or confess 
elf a fraud. The latter I was deter- 
ed not to do at any cost, not because 
Jued my reputation in the eyes of Evan- 
be salon but solely because such a 
jation would, I foresaw, be a bitter 
vy to Evangeline herself—a blow which 
ht well shatter all the affection and sym- 
eet I had so recently regained. No, 
er than disrupt the domestic entente 
iale I made up my mind to resort to 
thiavellian trickery. 
sought out Franz Ipokek in his Green- 
1 Village garret. 
found him, angry but wilted and help- 
before the wrath of his landlady, who 
threatening eviction if he didn’t pay his 
;; Why eviction should have been a 
ful threat in his case I am at a loss to 
erstand, for I have seldom seen so 
m, squalid and unappetizing a hall bed- 
nin my life. His one narrow window, 
ch afforded a splendid view of the fire 
ipe, he kept carefully closed, and I am 
ain that the atmosphere had not been 
aged for at least a month. 
atent on my selfish purpose, I was 
ler pleased than otherwise to find him 
uch difficult financial straits. It would 
ce my task the easier. 
Hello, Ipokek,”’ I greeted him as soon 
he stalwart landlady had withdrawn; “I 
an awful time locating you.” 
le regarded me sullenly and suspiciously 
indicated a chair. He himself sat on 
bed and smoked cigarettes with that 
ence peculiar to young geniuses. Occa- 
ally he would throw back his head to 
ove a lock of his long straight black 
from his eyes. 
This is the way your America houses its 
| of genius!’’ he said malevolently. ‘No 
der you don’t have any.” 
pointed out as gently as I could that it 
n't my America any more than it was 
except that I paid, perhaps, greater 
2S. 
The privileges are yours as well as 
e,’ Tsaid. “You have free police pro- 
1on, you can attend any church you 
Se, you are entitled to serve on juries, 
you can be educated for nothing in the 
lie schools. Moreover,” I went on, 
lu can use the roads and the public 
8, and ce 98 
i interrupted me savagely. 


’s, [know I can do that, but I can’t pay 
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nd I can vote if I want to!” he cried. 
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my rent. That’s one thing I can’t do—I 
can’t pay my rent!”’ 

I observed that that might happen in any 
country and under any form of govern- 
ment, and, grasping at the opening he had 
given me, I broached my proposition and 
the motive of my visit. 

“T don’t know how much your rent 
comes to,’’ I said, ‘‘but I’m going to offer 
you an opportunity of making some 
money.” 

At that he straightened up and calmed 
down. His dark eyes glittered unpleasantly 
with the glitter of anticipated gold. 

“You’ve chosen the right moment to ap- 
proach me,”’ was all he said. ‘‘Let’s hear 
the proposition.”’ 

I drew a long breath and, reckless fool 
that I was, gave my character and reputa- 
tion over into his grimy-nailed hands. 

“T want to buy a poem from you,” I 
said. 

I shan’t forget the look he shot at me 
from under his saturnine brows. Mephis- 
topheles must have regarded Faust with 
some such quizzical contempt and amuse- 
ment when the latter signed away his soul 
on the dotted line. 

I hurried on to explain. 

““You’re aware,’”’ I said, “that I’ve built 
up for myself a rather elaborate reputation 
as a theorizer on the subject of modern 
verse?”’ 

“You’ve talked a lot of damn nonsense, 
if that’s what you mean,” he answered me: 

“Naturally; that’s exactly what I do 
mean. Nonsense is all that you young 
modernists will listen to. But the point is 
that, having talked so much, the time has 
come when I find that I have to practice 
what I’ve preached. In other words, I’ve 
got to show something that I’ve written.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I haven’t written anything. I’m 
not a poet, I’m a stockbroker.” 

“Then why on earth did you ever pre- 
tend to be anything else?”’ 

“My reasons for that,’’ I replied sternly, 
“are purely personal, and they have no 
bearing at all on the proposition.”’ 

“Oh,” he said impatiently, ‘‘I can guess 
the reasons. You found yourself in Rome, 
and you tried, like an idiot, to do as the 
Romans do. That proverbial advice is the 
most pernicious advice ever handed out. 
It’s the sort of thing that makes men into 
cheap imitators instead of independent 
originals. It exalts the herd as opposed to 
the individual. It makes of us just so many 
cows, all content to follow the lead of the 
bell cow. When you’re in Rome do as the 
Romans do! Pah! What I say is, When 
you’re in Rome do as the Huns did. Strike 
out for yourself! Smash things! Devastate! 
Ravish! Be a true Hun rather than a fake 
Roman!” 

He was working himself up into a fine 
frenzy and if there had been any object in 
the room solid enough to bang with his fist 
he would, I’m sure, have banged it. I had 
to get him back to earth. 

“T don’t want a dissertation,’”’ I ob- 
served, “I want a poem. And I’m prepared 
to pay for it. I’ll pay more than an editor 
would.” 

“You'll have to!” he said briefly. He was 
silent for a space, and then he asked, “‘ What 
sort of thing do you want and when must 
you have it?” 

“Well,” I said, ““my line is extremely 
modern. I’ve been advocating getting 
away from anything that tells a story. I’ve 
been talking quite a lot against this telling- 
a-story idea that still pervades all the arts.” 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve heard you. It goes 
down with the morons that listen to you. 
If all you need is a poem that will stupefy 
them I’ll dash you off something in five 
minutes while you wait.” 

“Listen, Ipokek,’’ said I, nettled at his 
tone; ‘I’m only a stockbroker, but I’m 
not the fool you take me for. I don’t want 
any casual, frivolous effort of yours; what 
I want is an example of your best work— 
the kind of thing you occasionally sell. The 
kind of thing, anyhow, that is salable, be- 
cause it is quite possible that I may decide 
to submit it for publication.” 

He regarded me, suddenly serious. 

“T see,” he said at length. ‘By the way, 
has your wife sent any more stuff of hers 
to the editors?” 

“She has,” I answered. ‘‘They’ve been 
very complimentary indeed.”’ 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed. ‘That means, 
of course, that it’s been rejected. Well, I’ll 
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write you something, Stacy, that ought to | 


sell. I won’t promise that it will, but it 
ought to. I’ll charge you—let me see—I'll 
charge you ten dollars a line.” 

Al right,”’ I agreed, “‘only in that case 
make it short.” 

“A dozen lines?’’ he suggested. 

“Plenty,” said I firmly. 

It was a stiff price that he had named, 
but, as I have said, I had, like a fool, put 
myself in his hands; and I would have paid 
a great deal more to retain Evangeline’s re- 
spect and admiration. 

“Better let me have it by Saturday,” I 
told him. ‘“There’s. a studio party on 
Saturday and I shall read it aloud.” 

“Very well,’ he said, and laughed. 
“Check in advance, please. You'll find pen 
and ink on the table.’ 

But, restrained too late by a remnant of 
caution, I paid him in cash. 

“I want to impress upon you,” I said, 
“that if you should think it funny to give 
me away in this little matter, you’ll simply 
be killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. It’s extremely probable that I shall 
call on you for more poetry if this first 
venture proves successful. So you see how 
you stand, I hope.’’ 

He nodded. ‘I have everything to lose 
by exposing you,” he said, ‘and all I 
should gain would be a good laugh.” And 


he reached out his grimy fingers to grasp | 


the six twenty-dollar bills I had placed on 
the table. 


When I returned to our apartment I | 


found Evangeline awaiting me anxiously. 


“You're late,” she said. “Where have | 


you been?” 


“T was detained,”’ I replied ambiguously. | 


“Flow goes your work?” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Well, I’m going to the study to polish 
off a little verse that I’ve been trying to get 
into shape. I hope to be able to read it to 
you all at the Saturday salon.’ 

“Walter!” she cried. ‘‘How perfectly 
wonderful! I shall be so proud!” 

Feeling like a hypocritical fool, I per- 
mitted her enthusiastic embraces. 

“You may not like it,” I objected. ‘“‘I 
hope you will, but you may not.” 

“T shall like anything, dear, if it’s yours,” 
she said. 

At that unconscious thrust I must have 
winced, although I don’t exactly know what 
wincing is. 

The worst of it was that I continued con- 
stantly to wince until Saturday, when I re- 
ceived Ipokek’s poem in the morning mail. 
I have kept, as a sort of penance, that 
dastardly poem of his, and I have it now on 
my desk before me. It is called, appro- 
priately enough, Patchwork, and it is as 
follows: 


“Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis 
pain, 
For eloquence the soul, song charms the 
sense— 

But how divine is utterance,” she said— 
“Formed to delight at once and lash the age. 
In war was never lion raged more fierce, 
Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, 

soon calmed. 


“The grave, the city and the wilderness, 
Where the proud bipeds who would fain 
confine 
The sweet, wise death of old men honorable, 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves. 
Ts this the only change that time can show ? 
Ts there,”’ she said, ‘‘no balm in Gilead ?”’ 


I read through the verses several times 
before I was quite convinced that they were 


written in strict accordance with my ar- | 


tistic dogma—they did not tell a story. Not 
by the widest stretch of the imagination 
could they be accused of telling a story! And 
yet, as Ipokek pointed out in his accom- 
panying letter, the verses adhered strictly 
to a classic form—unrimed iambic pen- 
tameter—and the rules governing the use of 
punctuation and capital letters were fol- 
lowed in what is now almost an archaic 
manner. 

“The supreme test,’’ Ipokek wrote, ‘‘is, 
Does it create a mental or a spiritual or even 


a physical sensation? Does it put you into | 


a mood of some sort? If so, it has achieved 
its purpose and is successful literature.” 

He wound up by declaring that an editor 
who would find fault with any single line 
of it would find fault with the greatest 
masters of English verse. 
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I confess that I rather liked the thing as 
I recited it aloud to myself in my study. It 
meant nothing, but it seemed to mean 
something. It possessed a sonorous dignity 
and a cool aloofness that forbade laughter. 
One could not take it frivolously. And so it 
was with no little pride and satisfaction 
that I declaimed it that afternoon to Evan- 
geline’s guests. They thrilled to it. Their 
applause was loud, whole-hearted and sus- 
tained. Even Ipokek evidenced his admira- 
tion and, I am certain, derived a vicarious 
pleasure from the praise which was lavished 
upon me and my supposed work. Mrs. Gay- 
lord very nearly overwhelmed me with ad- 
jectives of adulation. 

‘“‘A splendid, wonderful treasure,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that will march down to posterity in 
triumph.”’ . 

As for Evangeline, with whose reaction 
I was most intimately concerned, she was 
generous in her congratulations; but I 
fancied, to my distress, that there was a 
note of jealousy in her symphony of praise. 
Was it, I asked myself, a touch of profes- 
sional jealousy? If so, the awful suspicion 


| came to me that in my endeavors to be a 


star in her solar system I had overreached 
myself. I had aimed at being a star and be- 
come a good-size planet. 

With impatience I awaited the departure 
of our guests. I desired to be alone with my 
wife—desired it even more than I dreaded 
it. I noted with a resentment which I dared 


| not display that Ipokek was hovering con- 
_ stantly about her and that his manner was 


familiar to the extent of being almost pro- 
prietary. He was forever whispering in 
her ear or laying his grimy hand on her bare 
arm or draping himself insolently over the 
back of her chair. And he appeared to be 
making himself very amusing not only to 
her but to anybody within earshot. The 
beast was taking advantage of his hold over 
me to make love to my wife! 

Somehow or other I got rid of the guests, 
hastening the departure of those who were 
inclined to linger by pretending that my 
supply of liquor was exhausted. Deprived 
of alcohol, they went out like a lamp. 

I threw myself on a couch beside Evan- 
geline. : 

“Whew!” I breathed. ‘Thank God 
that’s over!’”’? She made no comment, play- 
ing abstractedly with a silk tassel of her 
belt. ‘I’m not so sure I enjoy being a 
poet,” I remarked. ‘This rarefied atmos- 
phere is something of a strain.” 

“You had a tremendous success,’’ she 
said. ‘I don’t see what you’re complaining 
about. Everybody thought your poem was 
very fine indeed.”’ 

“Yes; they were very nice about it,” 
said I with becoming modesty. 

“Even Franz said that it was an unex- 
pected masterpiece.”’ 

“Franz?” 

‘Franz Ipokek.”’ 

“Look here,” I'said abruptly, “does that 
fellow annoy you, Evangeline? I saw him 
buzzing around you all afternoon like a hun- 
gry bee. He’s an impudent scoundrel, and 
if he’s trying to get funny with you I’ll say 
a few words to him that’ll put him in his 
place.”’ 

Evangeline flushed deeply and, to my 
astonishment and dismay, turned angry. 

“Don’t you dare, Walter Stacy!” she 
cried. “‘Don’t you dare do anything so— 
so ridiculous. If you do I’ll never speak to 
you again as long as I live.” 

She wound up with a tearful quaver in 
her voice and I was afraid she was going to 
cry. 

In spite of myself the thought came to 
my mind that possibly my wife cared for 
this Ipokek more than she knew—much 
more, perhaps, than I knew. Else why her 
unwonted vehemence? Her next words did 
not tend to allay the horrid suspicion. 

“Franz and I are very good friends and 
we have a great deal in common. He under- 
stands me—which is more than some men 
do. He and I can laugh together, and just 
because we do laugh together you accuse 
him of trying to get funny with me, as you 
call it.’ 

“T didn’t accuse him of anything, my 
dear. I simply asked you.” 

“Well, you insinuated. Just because 
somebody admires your wife you think he 
must be a fool. It’s you who are the fool, 
Walter Stacy!” 

I sighed and she burst into tears. I 
hadn’t, at that time, been very long mar- 
ried, and Evangeline’s tears used to fill me 
with distress, pity and alarm. Her tears 
were, to me, tragedies. 

I gathered her awkwardly into my arms 
and whispered endearments through her 
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ruddy bobbed hair. I felt, as I was inten, 
to feel, a brute—an abysmal brute, 
She sobbed spasmodically for a while 5 
then grew quiet. I raised her face from \, 
coat lapel, where she had buried it, / 
kissed her moist cheeks. I saw, with re} 
that the storm was over. Presently, Aj), 
like, she smiled. : ‘a 
“T’ll tell you about Ipokek—some da _ 
perhaps,” she said. | 
That ended our little domestic dram 
ended it happily enough, except that I: 
left with the unpleasant knowledge ¢} 
there was something between Ipokek ,j 
my wife which could be told me only “s¢, 
day, perhaps.” This knowledge did. 
promote my peace of mind; nor a 1: 
fact that I, too, shared a secret with Ipo); 
which I dared not share with Byangel. 
make me any the less uneasy. This fal y 
Ipokek was becoming an ominous fi 
our lives. 
Unfortunately, having once ayailed ;_ 
self of another’s poetical ability and then) 
acquired a brilliant reputation, the y 
enthusiasm of my acclaimers forced me} 
continue in my deception. At the tim] 
saw myself as the hero or the villain—t] 
were often identical—of a Greek trage| 


y 


propelled by inexorable 1 nom ai 
In 


one crime to another; but now, 


and more facetious moods, I see that 1; 
merely the sorely tried hero of a farce, m 
dling along from one comic predicament 
another. One’s sense of humor is apt 


velop only after the event. =. 

Evangeline, stifling any professional 
ousy that she might have had, saw t 
that my poem, Patchwork, was sent out 
the editor of a certain periodical interes | 
in radical verse. This was the more g_ 
erous of her since most of her own wit 
had been rejected by that same editor, 1]; 
she was resolutely applying herself 
other poem, and I, miserable sinner 
pretend to go and do likewise. 
mirers were forever crying “‘ More! 

Two weeks passed before once ¢ 
shamefully, I sought the aid of Ipokel 
once again paid his price. He promi 
have the new masterpiece in my 
the following Saturday, the day ) 
usual, Evangeline held her court. 

But this particular Saturday was to b, 
red-letter one, for the word had g 1 
that both Evangeline and myself hi 
pleted poems which we would condesce! 
to read. cy 

Before the memorable day arrived ani) 
savory incident occurred which led to og | 
enmity between Ipokek and myself, and 
a far more distressing if less outspoken h > 
tility between me and Evangeline. 

It occurred, I remember, on Thursd! 
in the afternoon. I came uptown from 1 
office—my neglected Cinderella of 
office—and let myself into our apart 
with my latchkey. Being neither lat 
earlier than usual, I had no reason to 
lieve that my arrival would be unexpecti’ 
and I emphasize this point in order to ch 
myself of any suspicion of having craft 
planned a surprise. 

I suppose that the noise of my entrat| 
may well have been drowned by the clam | 
of the two voices that assaulted my ears 
I stood in the hall disposing of my hat. 
my overcoat. I recognized at onee 
rather shrill and staccato utterance that 
Evangeline’s when she labors under raj 
excitement; and interrupting it at int 
vals, sneering, caustic, incisive, I heard t 
slightly foreign accents of Ipokek. — 

“Tf you don’t know how to behave yot 
self with decent people,” Evangeline w 
saying, “I’ll see to it that you're n 
allowed in the house again! And if y 
think for a minute that I’m afraid of you’ 
afraid of going to my husband—you’re ve’ 
much mistaken. I wouldn’t hesitate to 4 
him to kick you down the stairs!” 

“He would hesitate to do it, however 
cut in Ipokek. =. 

“He’d do it without so much as Tul) 
pling his hair,’’ boasted Evangeline. _ 

“T do not dispute his physical superi¢ 
ity,” said Ipokek coldly, “but mentally’ 
is very inferior.” a 

“Bah!” cried my wife. Not a ve 
powerful rebuttal, I thought; no mo 
powerful, indeed, than the regulatio 
that so?” 

But at this point I determined to §] 
for myself; and I stamped noisily into 
room. My advent was greeted with ne 
surprise nor consternation. Both the 
batants, in fact, turned to me with 
of triumph as if I brought reénforceme! 
which each thought would decide the ! 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
in his favor. Each seemed a Wellington 
greeting a Bliicher. 

“You’re just in time, Walter,” said 
Evangeline sweetly; ‘‘you’re just in time 
to save me the trouble of showing Mr. 
Ipokek the door.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ I asked in order 
to gain time. 

“He’s been very impudent,” she said. 

“‘T assure you, Mr. Stacy,’’ said Ipokek, 
“that I have been nothing of the sort. 
Your wife has misunderstood me and 
misjudged me. I have expressed my un- 
bounded admiration for her, that is all— 
the admiration that one poet must feel for 
another; the admiration, for instance, that 
I feel for you yourself.” 

He uttered this last phrase in a signifi- 
cant challenging tone, as if daring me to 
chastise him. He well knew his hold over 
me and was obviously relying on it to save 
his skin. Dearly as I should have loved to 
heed my wife’s advice and kick him out of 
the door, I found myself hesitating to do so. 
I was in an extremely unpleasant dilemma. 

If I shall be accused of rank cowardice 
for not giving in at once to my healthy in- 
stinct to lay violent hands on the dirty 
little beast, I can but emphasize one im- 
portant factor in extenuation. It must be 
remembered that as my sane, normal, ani- 
mal self I had failed to secure Evangeline’s 
love and respect. I had become her idol, 
her hero, only when I had pretended to be 
a theorizing dreamer. She had scorned the 
healthy man of action but had apparently 
worshiped the sickly poet. You see, then, 
what I believed I stood to lose if I assaulted 
Ipokek as my fingers itched to do? The 
moment he exposed my true character to 
my wife I should lose both character and 
wife! 

While I hesitated, weighing the pros and 
the cons, I became aware that Evangeline 
was watching me, at first puzzled, then 
anxious, then disappointed, then disgusted. 
And Ipokek’s sarcastic smile of triumph 
broadened across his sallow face. I was his 
Bliicher, alas; not Evangeline’s! 

I threw him a look of fury that, tem- 
porarily at least, narrowed his smile. 
Though I dared not choke him then, I 
resolved to choke him later and elsewhere. 
With a gulp I swallowed my anger and my 
pride—a huge mouthful. 

“Tf there’s been a misunderstanding,” I 
began smoothly, “‘I have no doubt that 
everything can be adjusted peacefully. As 
Ipokek has pointed out, we’re all poets after 
all, and as such we ought to stand by one 
another, especially when the ignorant world 
is so much against us. Ipokek, I’m sure, is 
sincerely sorry if you have—have misun- 
derstood him, my dear. Can’t we let it go 
at that?” 

My wife stared at me with incredulous, 
bewildered eyes. 

“Why—why—why, you little, cowardly, 
little yellow dog, you!”’ she exclaimed, and 
strode, superb in her contempt, from the 
room. I bowed my head in legitimate 
shame. 

Then I turned on Ipokek. 

“Now,” I barked, ‘out you go too! 
Out, do you hear! I’ll settle you later.” 

“At your convenience,” he said with a 
grin. 

He went willingly enough to the hallway, 
where he selected his hat and stick and 
donned his overcoat. 

“Oh, by the way, Stacy,” he said, ‘you 
shall have your new poem in tomorrow’s 
mail. I think you'll be very pleased with 
ity 

“Damn the new poem—and the old one, 
too—and you and all your works!”’ I cried. 

““And the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world,” he concluded, ‘‘and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. You might as well 
make your damning complete, my dear 
Stacy. Well, good-by until Saturday.” 

I breathed a sigh of gratitude when I 
heard the door close behind him—a sigh 
that quickly changed to one of despair. I 
had to return and face my wife! The 
greatest obstacle, of course, to happy mar- 
ried life is the fact that married people 
have to see each other on occasions when 
they would prefer to be at the opposite 
poles. At such times either they make 
stilted conversation for the benefit of the 
servants, or they disregard the servants and 
glare at each other in sullen silence, or they 
fly into violent and whole-hearted tempers 
and call each other names invented on the 
spur of the moment but which, once in- 
vented, seem singularly appropriate. 

I faced my wife. I faced her before din- 
ner, during dinner and after dinner. I faced 
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her, but she spoke no word. In vain did I 
attempt halting explanations or a friendly 
facetious caress. She was adamant; her 
lips were set in that firm straight line whose 
meaning I knew too well; her eyes, hard as 
anthracite, flushed scorn and contempt 
when she deigned to raise them; she shud- 
dered and shrank from my clumsy ad- 
vances. 

As may be imagined, I suffered abom- 
inably—so abominably that my patience 
became exhausted and I permitted myself 
to tell her a few verities. 

“After all,” I said, “Ipokek’s your 
friend, not mine. It was you that first asked 
him to the studio; and if you can’t make 
him behave it’s your own fault. I’ve al- 
ways disliked him and I’ve told you often 
enough that he was nothing but a dirty 
parasite. You deliberately lay yourself 
open to insult by receiving him, and then 
you expect me to get you out of it. It’s just 
a little too much!” 

She answered nothing. 

‘‘Tt’s just a little too much!”’ I repeated. 
“You're the one at fault, and you know it.” 

She began to hum and rustled the pages 
of the newspaper she was reading. 

“But, just like woman,” I continued, 
“vou take it out on me. If you think I’m 
going to stand your sitting there forever like 
a damn mummy you’re mighty mistaken. 
You're mighty mistaken, I tell you!”’ 

She continued, however, to sit like a 
mummy, and I could think of nothing 
effective to do about it. By Saturday 
morning we were in a mood to cut each 
other’s throats. 

But the Saturday morning mail gave me 
something else to think about. A new 
catastrophe crashed into my already dis- 
rupted life. The first envelope that I 
opened contained nothing that was espe- 
cially upsetting—merely the new poem 
which that fiend Ipokek had sold me to 
read at the salon that afternoon. I glanced 
at it casually, without great interest. 
Poems had ceased to appear important. 
Nothing’ was important at the moment 
except my relations with Evangeline. 

I did, however, take a look at the title of 
the thing and the first few lines. It was 
called—I shall never forget it—The Pot and 
the Kettle. And it began thus: 


Black, black, both black, both buffoons 
Blotted black! . . . 


I remember that, even in my distress, I 
could not resist smiling a little. Ipokek had 
employed, I thought, rather too much of 
“alliteration’s artful aid.’”’ I tossed the 
manuscript aside, in no mood to go on with 
it. Moreover, I had not made up my mind 
whether to fulfill my promise of reading a 
poem to the studio gathering that after- 
noon or not. Evangeline, I knew, was 
booked to read one of hers, and that might 
well be sufficient to satisfy our idolaters. 

I opened the second letter. It was from 
the editor of the magazine to whom, upon 
my wife’s advice, I had submitted my 
masterpiece—or, more accurately, Ipokek’s 
masterpiece—Patchwork. The poem was 
inclosed, rejected, but the blow of a rejec- 
tion was as nothing in comparison to the 
vitriolic contents of the accompanying 
letter. 

“Dear Sir,” it ran: ‘‘Editors are not 
omniscient, and there may well occur in- 
stances where they are unable to detect 
hoaxes, deceptions and plagiarisms. This, 
however, is not one of them. In returning 
your contribution, we desire to make 
known to you our amazement at your 
brazen audacity and our disgust at your 
flagrant moral turpitude. We can but won- 
der if you expected such evident plagiarism 
to pass undetected. For your information 
we assure you that within five minutes after 
reading your poem, Patchwork, we had 
traced, by the aid of a book of quotations, 
every line of it to its source. We congratu- 
late you on having stolen a line apiece from 
such distinguished poets. Beginning with 


the letter K, you apparently proceeded 
more or less alphabetically as follows: 
Keats, Milton, Meredith, Pope, Shakspere 
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(two lines), Shelley, Southey, Swinburne, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, and finally, the 
Bible. Your poem is indeed appropriately 
named—Patchwork. 

“Assuring you, sir, of our unmitigated 
contempt, we are, ete.”’ 

As I read the letter my brain staggered 
and reeled. I turned frantically to seek my 
own book of quotations; I wrenched it 
from its shelf; I fluttered through the 
leaves of the index, and finally, to my hor- 
ror, I located the opening line: “‘Now 
comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain.” 
Keats! It was Keats, not Ipokek! And the 
next one: ‘“‘For eloquence the soul, song 
charms the sense,’’ was Milton, not Ipokek. 
And the next Meredith—not his poetry, to 
be sure, but ironically enough, his prose. 
Small wonder the poem told no story. 
What poem made up of. lines culled at 
random from a book of quotations could be 
expected to tell a story? I groaned, and 
then I put my face in my hands and, over- 
come with wretchedness, sobbed. 

At luncheon I could scarcely face the 
food. Had not Evangeline’s manner still 
been so glacial, sounapproachable, I should, 
I think, have blubbered out a confession of 
the whole squalid affair and thrown myself 
on her merey. But she didn’t look as if she 
knew what the quality of mercy is. She 
would, I feared, have merely been con- 
temptuous, and I had already had more 
than my share of contempt from the irate 
editor. So the meal was accomplished in 
one of those vicious matrimonial silences, 
and I was glad, when it was over, to be able 
to lock myself up in my study and reflect 
upon how ill-used I was and upon how ex- 
ceedingly burdensome is life. 

Presently my eye fell upon that new 
poem of Ipokek’s The Pot and the Kettle. 
The first lines of it leaped up and smote me. 


Black, black, both black, both buffoons 
Blotted black! ... 


I read no further, but with a virile he- 
man’s oath tore the sheet into strips and 
hurled them into the wastebasket. 

“More of his filthy plagiarism, no 
doubt,’ I thought. And I resolved, of 
course, that in no circumstances would I 
make use of it. The intelligentzia of Evan- 
geline’s salon would have to go home with 
their poetic souls unfed as far as I was con- 
cerned. But the lines of the poem haunted 
me and the beat of it pounded in my tem- 
ples. “‘Black, black, both black, both 
buffoons blotted black!’’ When I paced the 
floor I found that subconsciously my feet 
kept time to the meter of it. It would, I re- 
flected, if set to slow music, have made a 
creditable funeral dirge. 

At half past three the guests began to ar- 
rive at the studio. From my room I could 
hear the shrilling of doorbells and the sound 
of high-pitched voices making supposedly 
witty conversation. I could hear the gur- 
gling of the women and the masterful boom- 
ing of the men. I could hear, for the first 
time in two days, the pleasant staccato 
tones of my wife as she welcomed the half- 
wits. But, Achilles-like, I remained in my 
tent, sulking. 

At four o’clock Evangeline came to 
knock at my door. I opened it cautiously. 

“You might at least have the decency,” 
she said, “to get out the whisky and the 
port. You know perfectly well that I 
haven’t the keys.” 

I tossed her my keyring. ‘Don’t give 
’em the good port,” I said. ‘‘There’s no 
use casting pearls before swine.”’ 

“Thank you,” she answered, and retired. 

Sulking is all very well, but it soon grows 
irksome if nobody seems to notice it. By 
4:30 my curiosity overcame my pride and 
I ventured forth into the already crowded 
studio. I was greeted with an enthusiasm 
that was like a salve to my wounded spirit. 
I was deferred to and I was referred to. I 
was flattered unmercifully. Mrs. Gaylord 
gushed over me like a geyser. My opinion 
was asked and, more noteworthy, was lis- 
tened to on a host of subjects from Marx to 
marks. Was it true I had finished a new 
poem? 
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“No,” I answered briefly, “I have not, 
I felt suddenly as flat as a punctured tiy| 
“‘T have not, but I believe that Evangeliy, 
is going to read us something of hers,” 

There followed bursts of handclapping | 
the news passed from group to group. ay 
air was replete with anticipation, enth| 
siasm and the fumes of my whisky and y/ 
rather rancid port. The intelligentzia we| 
neighing and champing. oI 

Evangeline, with the graciousness of ; 
actress taking a curtain call, mounted to! 
low dais. The applause became more yigo 
ous. I thought with a pang that was alm 
physical, how truly superior she was 
this riffraff about her; and a great pit 
only for her but for myself, surged th 
me. Why could she not, I asked 
through these pretentious frauds, 
bombastic phrase makers, these ti 
talities, these self-appointed pro 
Why should she deign to lower hersel 
one of their fellowship? 

The fraudulency of them struck 
more keenly, I suppose, since I cou! 
self bear witness to how easy it was te 
come not only their peer but even { 
leader. I, a cheat, had outdone the ck 
without the slightest difficulty. Th 
swallowed Ipokek’s nonsense poem 
they had been manna, and their adm! 
of bunk served to prove that bunk 
that they themselves aspired to. 

Evangeline silenced the applause 
gesture and a smile. There was a 
spectful silence. In a crooning ¢a 
voice she began to read her poem. 

I find myself totally unable to set 
my sensations as I heard the first 
heard and realized what they sig 
heard them and saw the whole 
tragic truth in a burst of light as gs 
and as vivid as lightning. 


“Black, black, both black, both buffo 
Blotted black!”’. . . 


Yes, those were the opening lines th 
Evangeline read! Her poem! It 
more hers than it was mine. It wa 
kek’s. ; 

I didn’t wait for more. I yelled “ 
at the top of my lungs. I waved my : 
like a crazy man and I cried again, “St 

She stopped, disconcerted. I elbow 
way through the silly, frightened a 
to the dais. By the time I had reach 
found that I was very calm, very 
headed. I knew exactly what I y 
to do. : a 

“Evangeline,” I said gently, “the 
use going on with that rubbish. 
made fools of ourselves long enoug 
and I, for the benefit of these fools. 
send them all home. Let’s quit pre 
to be what we aren’t.. Haven’t yo 
enough of it?” i 

Her lips trembled and I was afra 
might cry, so I created a diversion by 
ing to the platform and addressini 
guests. 


in four minutes. Walk, not run, 
please, to the nearest exit. There will k 
more gatherings here on Saturday 
noons; there will be no more literary rea 
ings, and there will be no more food ¢ 
drink dispensed over the counter. I inten} 
to have the place cleaned and fumigatei 
and to air it well. In the meantime I'll 
obliged if you’ll all pass out quietly an 
save your comments for the street or tl 
sweet privacy of your boudoirs.” 4 
Well, they went. They grumbled and ¢ 
claimed and complained and muttered, | 
they went. And Evangeline stood with h 
arm through mine and watched them go. 
When we were alone she put her fa 
my shoulder and asked, ‘How did 
know, Walter?” 
“How did I know!” I echoed boiste') 
ously. ‘“‘How did I know that Ipokek ha’ 
written that poem, and not you? W! 


because, you see, he sold the same trash t) 
me. Between us I imagine we’ve been bu 
ing his entire output. I don’t know, 
sure, what his prices are to you, but 
charges me ten dollars a line.”’ 

“T’ve been paying eight,’’ she whisp 
with, I think, something of the prid 
woman who has got the better of a bar 

Then she laughed. My wife’s laugh 
be contagious and irresistible. Could 
kek have heard it he would have been 
appointed at the results of his plot. — 

“*Black, black,’’”? she began, “bo 
black, both buffoons——’”’ 

“The Pot and the Kettle,” I interrul 
with a grin; and I commenced openi 
windows of the studio to let in the air 


i 

> state,’ and that “The Big Store, 
t infinitely bigger than all its com- 
-rs in point of size, will, as always, be 
or in point of price,” Joel Graham 
s savagely on his finger nails, and an- 
yed publicly that “if that fat robber 
ir sticks his long nose in my store, I’ll 
>for him.” These words being duly 
vunicated to Mr. Bailey, he grinned 
aid, “The unsuccessful always yap at 
jecessful’”’; and this remark being 
d to Mr. Graham, that gentleman 
« the nearest telephone and summoned 
»hitect. 

‘iild me,” directed Joel Graham, “a 
-tore that will make that gingerbread 
»f Bailey’s look like a shack.” 

, new six-story Bee Hive was reared 
» site of the old one. Prudence made 
_raham modify his first soaring words, 
1e new Bee Hive was larger than The 
lore by a shade perceptible only to its 
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far the biggest—in size, stock and 
2—of any department store not only 
t+: city but in the state,’ were the 
<employed in Mr. Graham’s inaugural 
us which welcomed an admiring 
ziry to his new store. ‘‘A city,’ assev- 
» Joel Graham, “is known by the de- 
tent store it keeps.’ 
| effect of a department store on the 
‘unity it serves was a topic, Mr. Gra- 
yent on to say, that deserved a more 
sive and serious study than had 
to been given it. He was glad, he 
tued, that Clinton City had one de- 
tent store in which the citizens could 
9 every trust. This could not be said, 
rretted to say, of some stores. He 
A Feation no names. That would be 
erate. 
ey Bailey’s mind this delicacy on 
traham’s part seemed quite superflu- 
eae knew whom Mr. Graham 
3. “That puffed-up penny-grabber’”’ 
ito be, in Mr. Bailey’s vocabulary, 
oymous with Joel Graham, and Mr. 
m customarily referred to Mr. 
as “that pirate.”’ To each other 
,ever spoke directly now. 
ton City enjoyed the spectacle of 
) its leading citizens at swords’ points, 
 ofited by it, for public favor was the 
ii apple for which these gladiators 
hided. Both stores were good, honest 
«anual so, in fact—and Clinton 
yoatronized each equally, and was 
uof both. There are three things in 
‘mall city to which all civic-hearted 
zis will point with pride, and one of 
is the home-town fire department, 
_ other is the surpassing corruption of 
“ie political gang, and the third is the 
elnce of its department stores. Clinton 
ynen, visiting cousins in New York, 
emown to have become embroiled in 
icombat with their hosts, and even 
hotal strangers, on hearing invidious 
yrisons made between the stores of 
a and The Big Store and The 


: jive. 
‘| Bailey and the Graham establish- 
ui came to be institutions; growing 
dn received the impression that they 
| ways been there, like College Hill and 
in Pond. But there were times in the 
yiistory of the two stores, as the wor- 
| ailey and the no less worried Graham 
| 1ew, when the stores had been wab- 
. oth men had been so hypnotized by 
jeen-eyed monster that in building 
hiuge stores they had overreached 
mlves. The truth was that at first 
2 ig Store and The Bee Hive were too 
f Clinton City. It was clear to the 
it Mr. Bailey, and the no less astute 
ramen, that the city must be made 
IW to fit their stores. 
Iiton City’s first boom had died down, 
) longer did bungalows increase and 
tly with the celerity of guinea pigs. 
¥h, though steady, was slow, very 
vind it was in that period that Mr. 
I s hair began to gray and Mr. Gra- 
n’hair began to vanish. 
3u ey were men of action, both of 
m They had built up their stores; 
K build up their city. Historians 
ly dare question the statement 
Clinton City is today is due in 
e to the efforts of Messrs. 
Graham to make their fair city 
stores in size and efficiency. 
Clinton Cityites were subtly 
sing the praises of the stores 
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and to spread the idea that a town equipped 
with castles of commerce must be a very 
remarkable town indeed. Visitors to Clinton 
City were conducted through the spacious 
Big Store, and were made to run the fas- 
cinating gantlet of counters in The Bee 
Hive. They departed, impressed. Visitors 
noted, too, a rapidly improving Main Street, 
for the smaller stores had to follow the pace 
set by Messrs. Bailey and Graham or be 
left far behind financially. So visitors went 
away and did missionary work to convert 
heathen in outlying districts to the religion 
of Clinton City, and new residents began 
to pour into town. More factories began 
to raise their steel and brick heads; Clinton 
City spurted forward. It was in this period 
that the chamber of commerce painted on 
the rock by the depot, ‘‘This is Clinton 
City. Bigger Than New York in 1925.” 
True, Clinton City did fall short of this 
mark by some five million souls or more, 
but it did become a busy, prosperous, popu- 
lous place, and Messrs. Bailey and Graham 
began to buy old masters and genuine an- 
tiques for their drawing-rooms. 

Wealth is deemed by some to be the 
great emollient, the universal balm, but it 
did not prove so in the case of the two mer- 
chants of Clinton City. The soothing sight 
of his balance at the First National did not 
cause Joel Graham to yearn to embrace 
Bradley C. Bailey, any more than Mr. 
Bailey felt moved to bury the hatchet when 
he looked over his robust statement from 
the Clinton City Trust Company. If Mr. 
Graham or Mr. Bailey felt any pressing 
desire to bury hatchets, it was to bury 
them in each other. 

Indeed, as The Big Store grew bigger 
and The Bee Hive buzzed louder, the mass- 
ing of money came to be entirely secondary 
consideration to the two men. Bailey 
wanted to beat Graham, and Graham 
wanted to beat Bailey. To them this was 
an intensely absorbing game, to be con- 
tested stubbornly, craftily at every point. 
They were past caring for dollars for what 
dollars could buy. Dollars were simply 
counters in their game. 

If a Chinese, visiting Clinton City, had 
asked, “‘ What is the great American game?” 
some might have answered him “ Baseball,” 
and others ‘‘ Poker,’”’ and still others “ Poli- 
ties’; but Bradley C. Bailey and Joel 
Graham would have declared that the true 
answer is “‘ Business.” 

They lived for the game. Like veteran 
boxers versed in all the refinements of ring 
science, Mr. Bailey and Mr. Graham fought. 
They did not always observe, strictly, the 
Marquess of Queensberry rules; for exam- 
ple, they did not pause for a rest between 
rounds. Without respite they led, coun- 
tered, jabbed, hooked, uppercut, clinched, 
blocked, indulged in spirited infighting, and 
always they kept on the alert for a chance 
to land a knockout blow. To beat the 
other man—that was the passion of each 
of them. 

When Joel Graham was elected a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank, Mr. Bailey 
felt that he had received a blow below the 
belt, and promptly withdrew his account 
and placed it in the recently organized Clin- 
ton City Trust Company, and had himself 
elected a bank director too. When Mr. 
Bailey led with a large home for himself in 
the best Georgian manner, with eight mas- 
ter’s bedrooms and eight baths, Mr. Gra- 
ham immediately countered with a mansion 
in the Colonial style, with nine master’s 
bedrooms and nine baths. When Mr. 
Graham scored by entering local politics, 
Mr. Bailey evened matters by entering 
politics too, although he had to forswear 
the teachings of his fathers in order to join 
the opposing party. When Mr. Bailey, by 
fast footwork, got ahead of his adversary 
and presented a handsome church to the 
city, Mr. Graham put on speed and gave 
the city a still more costly church of an- 
other denomination. 

But these little tests of strength were 
mere skirmishes compared with the major 
battle that was waged unceasingly along 
the front-line trenches in Main Street. 
Here raged warfare, vigorous, whole-hearted 
and on a grand scale. Smallness is seldom 
a leading trait in men who by their own en- 
terprise and imagination have built up huge 
businesses and made themselves some mil- 
lions of dollars, with no more initial capital 
than a comb and an extra suit of heavies. 
Messrs. Bailey and Graham fought as they 
hated, and they hated with that large, 


liberal hate which strong men, well matched, 
feel for each other. From their hate and 
their strife they derived pleasure. Each 
man respected the other’s prowess. There 
were times when Mr. Bailey drove home 
such a particularly telling blow that Joel 
Graham, even as he rubbed the injured 
spot, was compelled to declare, with a cer- 
tain admiration, “That pirate Bailey cer- 
tainly does hit hard.”” And Mr. Bailey had 
more than one unwilling tribute jolted 
from him by the power of the other man’s 
good right arm. 

_ There was that radio-broadcasting sta- 
tion, for example. Long before other and 
larger cities could boast of such an asset, 
Bradley C. Bailey had a vision of its pos- 
sibilities, and soon nightly, from Cuba to 
San Francisco, anyone who wished to tune 
in might hear, “This is Station BCB an- 
nouncing—The Big Store, Bradley C. 
Bailey, sole proprietor, The House of Real 
Values. Stand by and you will hear the 
Bradley C. Bailey Employes’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association Jazz Band render I’ve Got 
Those Baby-Come-to-Papa Blues.” 

Joel Graham was staggered by that blow, 
but he rallied, and soon after anyone 
who twiddled the knobs of his radio set a 
bit could hear a strong, sweet voice saying, 
“This is Station JCS—The Bee Hive, 
Clinton City’s Leading Store, Joel Graham, 
president. Stand by and you will hear the 
Graham Bee Hive Orchestra of the Joel 
Graham Associates play I’ve Got Those 
Baby-Come-to-Papa Blues.” 

There was that new daylight-lighting 
system that Joel Graham installed in The 
Bee Hive at considerable expense largely 
because it enabled him to inform the world 
that “The Bee Hive is the brightest store 
in the state. Don’t shop in dim, ill-lit 
stores that do not have the Daylight Sys- 
tem. Some stores keep the light poor so 
you can’t see how poor their merchandise 
is.”” These words caused Bradley C. Bailey 
to froth at the mouth, and also they caused 
him, without delay, to light his store with 
the same system. 

There was Ye Olde Englishe Food Shoppe, 
conceived by Mr. Bradley C. Bailey, and 
dedicated to the nourishing of his patrons. 
That was a solid punch at the solar plexus 
of Joel Graham. Mr. Graham staggered, 
blocked, and returned the wallop by means 
of a series of full-page advertisements in 
the papers in which a mythical and always 
hungry young lady named Peggy urged an 
equally mythical friend named Betty— 
“Betty dear, you must lunch with me to- 
day in the beautiful new tea room in The 
Bee Hive, Joel Graham, Pres. It’s the 
sweetest place! So quaint—and so cheap 
too. They call it The Old Spanish Mission 
Room, because it is old Spanish in its 
decorations. You'll adore it, Betty. They 
serve the most delicious chicken salad for 
only forty-five cents a portion, which is 
much less than you have to pay elsewhere.” 
On perusing this, Mr. Bailey’s fingers 
twitched as if he felt a wish to strangle 
Miss Peggy. His chicken salad was priced 
at sixty cents. 

Each of the stores had celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary with appropriate sales 
and ceremonies. The Bee Hive had had an 
orchestra play on its birthday, and had 
given away souvenirs. The Big Store, of 
course, had an orchestra too, and gave 
away souvenirs. As Joel Graham drove to 
the meeting of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank one day, he was 
brooding over the fact that whereas he had 
presented rather commonplace fans to his 
patrons, Bailey had given away souvenirs 
of a more lasting and favor-winning na- 
ture—small metal banks in the shape of 
safes. That put Bailey one point ahead in 
the eternal game, and Joel Graham wrinkled 
up his big, good-natured face in thought as 
he sought an inspiration that would enable 
him to tie the score. 

As soon as he entered the directors’ room 
at the bank he sensed that something ex- 
citing was in the air. 

“Here comes Joel Graham!’’ exclaimed 
Patterson, the president. “Heard the 
news, Joel?”’ 

“No. What news?” 


“About the Clinton City Trust Com-. 


pany.” 
“No. What about it?” 
“Busting,” said Patterson. 
“What?” This was news. ; 
‘Busting,’ repeated Patterson. “‘Going 
down for the third time with all on board.” 
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“But I thought the Clinton City Trust 
Company was solid,’ said Joel Graham. 

“So did everybody,” said Patterson, 
“including your friend Bailey.” 

A gleam came to Joel Graham’s eyes. 

“Bailey?” he queried. ‘Is he going to 
get burned?”’ 

“Worse than that,’’ Patterson told him. 
“Unless we do something about it, Bailey 
is going on the rocks.” 

“He is? Not really?” 

“Yes. It looks that way,” said the presi- 
dent of the First National. ‘‘You see, for 
the past year the trust company has been 
extending itself—dangerously—and Bailey 
has been putting up the money. Well, it 
has just come out that Nixon, the president 
over. there, who we all thought had gone on 
a fishing trip, has really lit out for parts 
unknown, and just in time too. He’d been 
speculating with the company’s money, 
and let me tell you, Joel, Nixon was no 
piker. He’s cleaned them out. Those peo- 
ple are up against it—hard.” 

“So old Bailey is caught, eh?” asked 
Joel Graham. 

Patterson nodded. 

“Tf the trust company crashes, Bailey 
crashes too,” Patterson said. ‘‘He’s tossed 
in every dollar he owns to try to save the 
sinking ship, and he’s going down with it— 
unless we lend a hand.” 

A slow smile spread over the face of Joel 
Graham. Such a smile may be seen in the 
prize ring when one combatant senses that 
the other one is weakening, and presses in 
to land a finishing blow. It was not a cruel 
smile, for Joel Graham was not a cruel man. 
It was the victorious smile of one who has 
won a hard-fought game. 

“The question is,” he heard President 
Patterson say, “shall we pull the trust 
company and Bailey out of the hole?” 

Slowly, decisively, Joel Graham shook 
his head. 

And so it came to pass that Bradley C. 
Bailey, one day, saw the furniture taken 
from his home by alien hands; he did not 
mind that so much, for he had steeled him- 
self for it. However, as he stood in front of 
The Big Store in Main Street, with his 
hands tight shut and plunged in his pockets, 
and saw workmen carrying out the coun- 
ters so that the building might be made 
over for offices, when he saw the men casu- 
ally pulling to pieces the store he had given 
his life to build, he suddenly felt much older 
and more broken than a hale man of sixty 
has any right to feel. It doubtless would 
not have made him feel any better had he 
observed that Joel Graham, in his office on 
the fifth floor of The Bee Hive, was watch- 
ing too. 

Three months had passed since The Big 
Store had failed, and Joel Graham, sitting 
moodily over his breakfast in his big house, 
remarked to his wife, one fine morning, “‘I 
wish those damned birds would stop their 
infernal twittering.” 

Then: “This egg must have come over 
in the Mayflower.” 

Then: ‘TI can’t eat this bacon; it’s too 
crisp.” 

Then: ‘‘This coffee tastes to me as if it 
were made of ground-up cigar boxes.” 

Then: ‘Yes, I do feel out of sorts. Rot- 
ten, in fact.” 

Then: “No, it isn’t my digestion, and I 
don’t need to take a pill, and I won’t go on 
a vacation. I don’t know what ails me.” 

He went glumly down to his office, 
frowned at his secretary, scowled at his 
assistant, and spoke gruffly—which was 
not at all like him—to his advertising man- 
ager. He lit a cigar, puffed a few puffs, 
drummed on his desk, threw the cigar 
away, said a bad word, drummed some 
more, lit another cigar, did not like it, 
threw it away, got up, fidgeted about, then 
went to the window and stared at the de- 
serted building across Main Street. It had 
not yet been converted into an office build- 
ing, but stood there, a lifeless red-brick 
corpse. They hadn’t even taken down The 
Big Store sign, and Joel Graham stood 
tracing the letters with his eyes. 

He thought it might brace him up if he 
took a tour about his store. That always 
gave him a sense of pride and success. But 
that remedy did not work this day. There 
were plenty of customers in the store, but 
to him it seemed that there was no bustle, 
no spirit in the place; the clerks seemed 
lackadaisical; the merchandise seemed 
badly arranged, unattractive; the whole 
establishment seemed to have taken on a 
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lethargic air; even the atmosphere seemed 
to Joel Graham to have a staleness about it. 

He knew that there were many things 
that he must do that day up in his office; 
there were contracts to be signed, various 
decisions to be made, a new advertising 
campaign to be mapped out. Not so long 
ago he would have responded to the call of 
his desk with the enthusiasm of a young 
husband hurrying home to his bride. But 
today the idea of going back to his work 
depressed him, even bored him. Funny, he 
thought. Never felt like this before. 
What’s wrong anyhow? 

He did finally muster up enough energy 
to go back to his office, but he went with no 
zest, and only because the sight of the dull 
store became unendurable to him. When 
Parkes, the advertising manager, came in 
to discuss the ways and means for launch- 
ing “The Most Stupendous Furniture Sale 
in the History of The Bee Hive—and Clin- 
ton City’? Joel Graham waved him aside 
with a weary “Fix it up to suit yourself, 
Parkes. I don’t want to be bothered 
with it.” 

Parkes looked curiously at his chief. 
Not be bothered with it? Unprecedented 
words! Never before had any work in con- 
nection with The Bee Hive bothered Joel 
Graham. “‘Aren’t you feeling well today, 
Mr. Graham?” ventured Parkes. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” growled Joel Gra- 
ham, in tones that did not carry the least 
conviction. 

He jerked a cigar from his case and 
fiercely bit it to death. There were papers 
on his desk for him to sign; he did not sign 
them. He paced up and down his large 
office. Now and then he paused to look 
across the street. Then, in the midst of a 
stride, he pulled up, and said succinctly to 
his secretary, “I’m going out. If anyone 
calls, say you don’t know where I’ve gone 
and you don’t know when I’ll be back.” 


It took Joel Graham the better part of 
an hour to find what he was looking for, 
but he found it at last, a shabby little store 
in a poor part of the town, down on Grey 
Street, near the railroad station. It looked 
like a survival of the early days of Clinton 
City, for it was a badly lit, frame, 
one-room affair, with a show window no 
bigger than four handkerchiefs. The sign 
above the door was also of a bygone era; it 
was a wooden sign, and the paint was faded 
and the words were in old-fashioned script— 
Bailey’s General Store. Joel Graham 
stopped short when he saw the sign; he 
hesitated with his hand on the door of the 
shop; then, briskly, he went in. 

When he opened the door a bell jangled 
and summoned the proprietor from a back 
room, where he had been unpacking a box 
of cheap stockings. The proprietor came 
forward with the quick, welcoming air of 
the born salesman, but stopped abruptly 
when he saw who his customer was. The 
welcome died in Bradley C. Bailey’s eyes. 

“What do you want, Graham?’’ he said 
in a low voice. 

“To see you, Brad Bailey,” Joel Gra- 
ham answered. 

“Well, here I am,” said Bailey quietly. 
“Look at me. Gloat away.” 

“T didn’t come to gloat,” said Joel Gra- 
ham soberly. 

“No. I suppose there’s hardly enough 
left of me to gloat over,” said Bailey. 

“T didn’t come to gloat,” Joel Graham 
repeated. Then, ‘‘How’s tricks, Brad?’’ 

Bradley C. Bailey’s mind leaped back 
thirty years at the words; he looked sharply 
at his visitor. 

“T must have taken in all of six dollars 
today,’ he said with a wry smile. He 
nodded toward the corner, where a small 
iron safe of obsolete design stood. Joel 
Graham remembered the day when he had 
helped Brad Bailey carry that safe into the 
store. “I started with nothing,” he heard 
Bailey saying, “I’m sixty now, but that 
isn’t going to stop me from starting again.” 

“Brad,” began Joel Graham awkwardly, 
“Clinton City needs two department 
stores.” 

Bradley C. Bailey looked hard at the 
man before him. 


a 
“What do you mean?” he asked. | 
“Just that,” said Joel Graham. “(pj 

City needs The Big Store. Will yout, 

it up again?”’ 
“Don’t mock me, Joel Graham,'g 

Bailey. “‘All I own in the world is this 

of clothes I’m wearing, and that oliss 

This stock I got on credit. Three mf 

dollars would buy it all. Where dy 

think I could get a quarter of a millio” 
Joel Graham’s eyes studied the ¥ 
ceiling. : 
“Tt could be arranged,” he said. ; 
‘Arranged? How?” Bailey’ssm y 
bitter. ‘‘Who’d stake me?” 4 
Joel Graham continued his no: 


—*. 


the ceiling. 
““Me,”’ he said. i" 
Bradley C. Bailey gaped. 
“Joel Graham, are you sober?” 


manded. § 
“Perfectly.” ; 
“Sane?” ei 
“ Absolutely.” (i 
‘““And you mean what you say?” | 
Certainly.” ah 


“But why—in heaven’s name?” | 
Joel Graham’s manner was as sh) 
schoolboy bringing an apple to the tcl 
“Well, the fact is, Brad,” he said, ‘ 
of miss you, somehow.” i 


Three months after the day Joel G 
visited Bradley C. Bailey in the dingy} 
shop in Grey Street, Mr. Graham 4 


down to breakfast, whistling A F; 
Built for Two. th | 
“Hello, Nell,’ he called to his 
“Say, isn’t this a peach of a day? 
listen to those birds. That’s real mic 
tell you.” fap 

Then: ‘‘Never tasted a better gi 
this one.” 
Then: “This bacon is just right 
and crisp.” ‘ 
Then: “Ummmmmm., Nothing & 
good cup of coffee to start the dag f 
Then: ‘‘No wonder I look well. 
I feel strong enough to fight a tigt|: 
give him the first bite. Well, see au 
Got to dash down to the store. B'{ 
ahead of me.” 
Once at the store he beamed at his |c 
tary, shouted a good morning to his § 
ant, and called Parkes the adyes 
manager to him. ai 
“Say, son,” he exclaimed ante 
“‘did you see the ad of that old 
Bailey this morning? He claims thi] 
week The Big Store sold more men’ |i 


ie 


' 


than any other department store in \\ 
Of course that’s meant for a nasty e 
us. Well, we’ll show that old faker w 
sell clothes. Slam a full page in the } 
tomorrow going something like this 
Joel Graham dictated in an excitei | 
cato, his face lit with the glint of bat: 
«Some stores’—emphasize the ‘ 
Parkes—‘shout about quantity, bu 
Bee Hive says “‘ Quality—first and aly 
And remember this, men: our sti 
suits is the largest in the city, no i\t 
what others may claim. Some stc5 
italics for ‘some,’ Parkes—‘are not | 
ticular; they don’t know woolens th} 
we do, and their standards are not si)! 
All Bee Hive suits are good suits) 
shoddy in them. When it comes to ' 
fine clothes at fair prices—we challen |: 
other department store in the city ti 
pete with us. Don’t be deceived by ex} 
gant promises made by certain unscru | 
merchants’—italic, Parkes. ‘Bee Hiv | 
carry the Graham Guaranty, so if you/ 
genuine satisfaction, don’t be taken} 
mere words, but come to The Bee 
Clinton City’s Reliable Store, whe); 
get more for the money than any 
else.’”’ 
Joel Graham’s eyes were sparkling! 
he finished. i 
“T guess,’”’ he remarked to Parkes, 
that will get old Bailey’s goat. Yé 
just you watch him get sore and com} 
with something hot. But J’ll be rea 
him, you ean bet on that.” q 
Then, chuckling to himself, Joel G 
lit a very large cigar and puffed smok'! 
skyward. 
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THE BAWBY EPHALUNT, FINANCIER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


momentarily expecting him in dear 
wanee. But at length the association 
eas reminded him of Gladys, and he 
otly ceased chanting and became in- 
ive. 
Ke sure, the law was excellent and it 
nighty; but when Floyd stopped to re- 
ber that eventually Gladys would have 
s notified of their formal disengage- 
, and that for this purpose he himself 
the accredited committee of one, his 
_of oak was rapidly penetrated by 
's, Gladys was red-headed, and she 
_red-headed temper, and if she weren’t 
.ed to look at the proposition in a big 
| way, then there was simply no telling 
much of a rowdy-dow she'd stir up 
+ it. Why, she might even go so far 
‘tattle to her father! And her father 
.n awful easy man to aggravate—and 
ash pharmacy every once in so often 
od a little accommodation down at the 


! 
i Bawby Ephalunt, sodden with fore- 
ig, lumbered out to the dining room 
ented his mother with renewed as- 
,ces of his most distinguished consid- 
m. He said, ‘Hello, ma. Show a 
| speed with them victuals; I’m so 
| I could eat a b’iled owl.” 
‘h, Floyd,” she said, quaking, ‘‘I had 
sariest dream last night! I dreamt I 
i, white horse; and that’s one of the 
signs of trouble. Do you suppose it 
| be your pa didn’t get that Sovereign 
: Drug Stores agency he traipsed all 
vays to New York after?” And with- 
ie slightest pause she screamed faintly, 
rd! You talk about bad luck! Look 
:you just done! You went and trod on 
idy longlegs!”’ 
[ese formidable omens, added to his 
fous uncertainty, threw the Bawby 
llunt completely off his stride. It was 
st as bad as though, on the way to the 
loark, he had passed a funeral or a 
ve. Itmeant that inexorable Fate was 
\ ring to knock him out of the box. But 
»yet he was chivalrous enough to laugh 
wusly and say, ‘‘Oh, don’t you be so 
<ed,ma. The only raw luck they was in 
43 for the daddy longlegs.”’ 

drew up his chair to pancakes, and 

ed his usual daily dozen, but not 
Jhis usual gusto. It occurred to him 
derhaps the most diplomatic plan was 
ice a quick sneak from Huntsboro, and 
notiate with Gladys at long range. He 

maintain, for example, that after his 
sion in the icy waters his strength 
yeen so vitiated that he hadn’t been 
right in his head. He would assure 
‘nat ordinarily, of course, he wouldn’t 
ykissed her for a farm. And he would 
‘ne Goliaths’ own lawyer to edit his 
tpondence, and tuck inva few sly hints 
0: the rigor of the statutes. 
th brilliant conception slowly rip- 


4 the Bawby Ephalunt was corre- 
jlingly cheered. There was no use in 
ling with Destiny; the happier idea 
0 Tun it off its feet. Therefore he 
il go down and give the pharmacy a 
<nd a promise, pack up his duds, and 
phe first afternoon train. Westward, 
!And eastward, ha-ha! 
the pharmacy, however, the ghost of 
- addy longlegs verified its reputation as 
zoin er of woe, for there was a special- 
try letter from Mr. McEwen in New 
r: 
“ear Floyd: I’m in bed with the la grip 
he Dr. says I got to stay covered up 
mnow to Thursday, so, as you got to 
a Goliaths about then, we got to get 
* put our proposition up to the Sov. 
nd they was quite agreeable, but say 
‘ft to stock their full line, at 3, 6 and 12 
sand we only got to Sataday to decide. 
vant you should have a sit-down with 
Mand say we need another $2500 to 
a the deal. Retail value of this stock 
$91.92. So you get a wiggle on, as, if 
tivon’t see it, we might just as soon turn 
(rtoes. So you see Pert right off, and 
ine what he says.” 


yd’s thoughts were traveling with un- 
Wé velocity, considering that they were 
avily barnacled with complications. 
e first place he obviously couldn’t 
¥Huntsboro now without grave preju- 
=O his own pharmaceutical future, and 
ather’s. He had to see old man Pert. 
ppose Gladys had already published 


the romantic tidings, and old man Pert 
threw it up at him? Was he liable to get 
that loan if he came right out plump and 
said he hadn’t the first notion of espousing 
Gladys? He’d sooner choke. No. But on 
the contrary, was he going to agree to 
shackle himself to that red-headed prune 
for life, just so’s to stock up the pharmacy 
with a trade-marked line of drugs, rubber 
goods and sick-room supplies? For a citizen 
not yet eighteen it was kind of involved. 

And while in uffish thought he stood 
Edna Swan came bounding in, as lively as a 
barrel of monkeys. 

“Hello, Floyd! How about this drama 
they’re giving Thursday night?”’ 

He temporized by pretending to listen to 
a doubtful egg. ‘Well, how about it?”’ 

“Why, it’s all over town that some one of 
we girls is going to be picked to take a part 
in it, and you’ve got the pick! Oh, Floyd, 
that’ll be just too perfectly yummy!” 

“What will?’’ echoed Floyd sluggishly. 

As Miss Swan’s eyebrows came down, 
her voice, pursuant to the theory of com- 
pensation, ascended. ‘‘Why, you wouldn’t 
hardly have the gall to pick out anybody 
else but me, would you?” 

To gain still further time he counter- 
feited the outward symptoms of bronchitis. 
He was recalling yesterday’s conversation 
with Gladys. And it was a cinch that 
Gladys, as soon as she heard about the Rol- 
licking Revelers, would requisition that 
part for herself, and that if she didn’t get it 
she would raise particular Cain. Of course 
if she had already made her shy confession 
to Mr. Pert—why, then Floyd was already 
in so Dutch that nothing else mattered. 
But if, peradventure, she hadn’t yet be- 
trayed the tender secret, he couldn’t afford 
to rile her. For by utilizing the soubrette’s 
réle as a kind of hush-darling, and maybe 
thinking up one or two plausible arguments 
on the side, he might induce her to keep 
her mouth shut for a few more days, 
during which he would try to swing the bank 
loan. It was a slim chance, but he had to 
take it. 

The Bawby Ephalunt beckoned the in- 
field of doom to come in close and play for 
the batter. 

“Why, the way it is, Edner, it’s kind of 
this way: I ain’t got so much say as some 
folks think I got. This feller come in here 
and ast me certain questions and I give him 
back certain answers. So it was all but cut 
and dried before it so much as begun.” 

Miss Swan emitted a bleak chirp of in- 
credulity. ‘‘You gave yourself away that 
time, young man! What you’re driving at 
is, I’m not going to be the one, Well, if I’m 
not, then after this I wish to be treated by 
you as an utter and contemptible stranger!’ 
And she made a tumultuous exit up center. 

The Bawby Ephalunt, corroded to his 
very marrow—for Edna, if not the salt of 
his existence, was at least the chowchow— 
picked up his remaining letters. But he had 
hardly more than opened the revised price 
list submitted by W. Fred. P. Muckenfuss, 
when Mamie Vance appeared to file her 
own application as comédienne. Usually 
Mamie was so sweet-dispositioned that she 
was kind of wishy-washy, but today she 
sprang the ultimatum that if Floyd hadn’t 
wits enough to recognize genuine ability 
when it was walking around right under his 
nose, he might consider her residence as per- 
manently quarantined. And after Mamie 
the line formed on the right. 

The Bawby Ephalunt, seizing his hat, 
started for the Villa Pert, but his progress 
was bunkered by femininity. Furthermore, 
there was a monotonous sameness about the 
parleys; it was only too evident that by one 
girl, and by one alone, he would be heralded 
as a combination of Daniel and Belasco, but 
that by all others he would be classified as 
amean old pig. Right joyously at this stage 
would he have relinquished his charge and 
consigned the Rollicking Revelers to the 
bottomless pit; but unfortunately he was 
no longer in a position to do so. Rankle 
as he might, he had to save his bait for 
Gladys. 

Mademoiselle Pert, in starched pink 
gingham, was airing herself on the lawn; 
and upon beholding her affianced, whose 
visage was damp with both injustice and 
road work, she waved to him and cried out 
with ungovernable passion, “‘Hoo-hoo!” 

By asevere wrench he simulated a smile. 
“Hello, Glad. How’s your conduct?” 

“Ployd! Don’t—don’t do anything rash! 
People could see!”’ 


Inasmuch as they were separated by an 
ornamental iron fence and two feet of box 
hedge, Floyd did nothing rash. “Say, Glad, 
did you—have any confab yet—with your 
folks?” 

_ Her eyes, honest and unflirtatious, met 
his own with charming confidence. ‘How 
could I have? Papa went off to Albany 
yesterday P.M. in the afternoon, and mam- 
ma’s in Pittsfield.” 

_ The Bawby Ephalunt’s relief sounded 
like a puncture. “ When’ll they get back?” 

“Oh, papa not till Wednesday for supper, 
and mamma not for a week.” 

“Hm!” said the Bawby Ephalunt, pon- 
dering the calendar. ‘Not till Wednesday 
night? Gosh!” 

“T didn’t sleep one single everlasting 
wink, Floyd,” said Miss Pert frankly. ‘I 
was too overwrought. SoI made mea plate 
of fudge and sat up and read Byron. How 
about you?”’ 

He went on, masking his abhorrence. 
“Say, listen, Glad. You do somethin’ for 
me, and I’ll do somethin’ for you. If you’ll 
bind you not to let out so much as one soli- 
tary yip about—about yest’day—not to a 
livin’ human bein’—not till I get my affairs 
reg’lated, and say you can—why, I’ll put 
you on the stage.” 

Miss Pert was skeptical. ‘Oh, come off 
your perch! Do I look as green as all that?” 

Floyd crossed the Rubicon by straddling 
the hedge. ‘‘ Well, you heard tell about this 
show Thursday, didn’t you?” 

“Why, no,’’ said Miss Pert ingenuously. 
“What show?” 

In another two minutes, however, she was 
seething with far more emotion than was re- 
quired for the part she was going to per- 
form. Floyd had conferred the ragged 
script upon her, and she was so exalted that 
she would have considered heaven as merely 
a makeshift lodging on the ground floor. 

“So it’s a swap?”’ demanded Floyd, in- 
sistently. “You won’t open your trap till I 
say it’s the physical moment to?’ 

She was crushing the script to her bosom. 
“Oh, no, Floydie! My lips are sealed 
tighter than a drum! I swear it! And if 
vane should write anything back about it, 
WwW ny eR 
i en ” said the Bawby Ejphalunt, petri- 

ed. 

“Why, I wrote it to papa, of course! 


“Good Godfrey!’ yowled Floyd. ““When 
you went and told me you hadn’t let on?’’ 

Miss Pert withdrew behind a bush of 
bridal wreath. ‘But I was speaking of 
word of mouth! How could [have? They’d 
gone off. But I had to write it to. my own 
flesh-and-blood father, hadn’t I? Come 
here and fold me in your arms, Floyd—you 
great big brute! Nobody could peek at us 
in here.” 

He had burned his bridges too soon, and 
there was no ferry service on the Rubicon. 
Wednesday, old man Pert would arrive with 
advance information; Friday, Floyd had to 
start to join the Goliaths; and Saturday, 
the Sovereign option expired. 

Mechanically the great big brute folded 
her in his arms; but for an additional two 
cents he would cheerfully have throttled her. 


The mortgage on his castle in Spain was 
now foreclosed; the best-bower anchor was 
dragging; and there was no balm in Gilead. 
Nevertheless, following the precedent of the 
immortal Stephen Brodie, he stopped in at 
the bank, just in case. 

But Eddie Loud, who was the cashier, 
paying teller, receiving teller, note clerk and 
bookkeeper, shook all his heads negatively 
and firmly. 

“Sorry, Bawby,” he said, ‘‘but you bet- 
ter spare your breath to cool your porridge. 
We can’t discount no paper without Pert’s 
O. K. Why don’t you ramble back 
Thursday?”’. 

“Well, if I did,” said Floyd conserva- 
tively, “then maybe I would.” 

He went out to the sidewalk and stood 
as motionless as bronze, for the vile blows 
and buffets of the world had unmanned him. 
But at this fortuitous juncture he was 
whacked between the shoulder blades by Ed 
Lougee. ; 

Ed Lougee was the sole proprietor of the 
Huntsboro Hardware Emporium, and al- 
though at mealtimes he had to gum it, still 
he was one of Nature’s noblemen. He was 
also a selectman, overseer of the poor, mem- 
ber of the board of health, director of the 
bank, deacon, school committeeman, justice 


of the peace, and holder of countless frater- 
nal degrees, sometimes including W and Y. 

“Chirk up, Floyd! Maybe it ain’t true.” 

“Oh, go give it a drink,” said the Bawby 
Ephalunt sourly. 

Mr. Lougee looked hurt. ‘“‘ Well, I dunno 
what call you got to bite my head off. 
Young whippersnapper like you ought to 
have more respect. What ails ye, any- 
how? Stummick upset?” 

The thorns which Floyd was reaping were 
of the tree which he himself had planted, 
and he should have known in the beginning 
what fruit would spring from such a seed; 
but notwithstanding this, he was quick to 
absorb sympathy. And Ed Lougee was a 
pretty decent old codger and a serviceable 
friend. 

“Why, no, Ed. It’s only we got the re- 
fusal of a Sovereign Chain Drug Stores 
agency, only we got to borry twenty-five 
hunderd to maneuver it. And pa’s got the 
grip in New York and Pert’s in Albany, 
and—and I’m kinda betwixt the devil and 
the stump.” 

“F’m!” said Ed Lougee. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
hunderd? Take a long time to earn that 
pickin’ huckleberries, Floyd.” 

“Well, it’d put us in a shelf stock wuth 
upwards of forty-three hunderd retail.” 
Here, without warning, a strictly fresh idea 
hit him with the force of a hydraulic ram. 
“Say, Ed; you know pa and you know me. 
We don’t aim to trim nobody. Here’s what 
he wrote.” 

Mr. Lougee, whose lips moved in syn- 
chronism with his eyes, read the commu- 
niqué from the wholesale-drug sector, and 
returned it. 

“Why, slap-dash and offhand, I’d say 
Pert ought to favor it, Floyd. ’Pearsto me 
like a A number 1 security.” 

“Well, s’pose I couldn’t lay back and 
wait for Pert? I got to cut sticks Friday, 
and maybe he’d be here and maybe he 
wouldn’t. S’pose I put it up to you, indi- 
vidual? What’d you say?” 

Mr. Lougee massaged his jawbone. 
“Floyd,” he said confidentially, ‘I ain’t got 
that much loose cash. If I did I’d leave ye 
have it quick’s a shot. And what’s more, 
I’d shave the bank’s rate a whole half a per 
cent too. That’s how high I think of you 
and your pa. But seein’ I ain’t got it, 
why, where’s the common sense o’ your 
gunnin’ for a Moses in a place where there 
ain’t even abulrush? But if I got it in by 
Friday, Floyd—why, you could count on 
the lend of it, just like I said.’”” He chuck- 
led with senile humor. ‘Only I bate ye I 
don’t get it.” 

“Well, you’re a regular feller anyhow, 
Ed,” said Floyd morosely. 

With leaden steps he plodded for the 
pharmacy, and en route he was waylaid by 
five more aspirants, who each vowed and 
declared that unless she were nominated as 
Huntsboro’s representative actress, her 
family—even unto the third and fourth 
generations—would henceforward buy its 
drugs, confectionery and toilet articles from 
over at North Adams, even if they had to 
pay the trolley. Finally, as a sort of extra 
dividend, he came face to face with Edna 
Swan. 

Edna sailed by him with the cut direct; 
but evidently finding this insufficient to 
salve her mood, she hastily came about and 
beat back to him. ‘‘Now you look straight 
here to me, Mr. Bawby Ephalunt,”’ she said 
smartly, “I’m going to give you a good 
piece of my mind!” 

“Humph! Sure you can spare it?” in- 
quired Floyd dubiously. 

Edna drew a long breath, and then sey- 
eral. short ones. ‘“‘Why, you—you—you 
miserable toadstool, you!”’ 

“Um-hum,”’ said Floyd. “Now you’ve 
sung it, why don’t you whistle it?”’ 

Miss Swan melted. “Oh, Floyd, what’s 
ever made you so erratic all of a sudden? 
What earthly rime or reason was there to be 
so provoking to all your oldest friends? 
Gladys? Why, that little snip can’t act! 
I could act rings around her every day in 
the week, and twice on Sundays; and you 
know it as well’s you know a hornet from a 
handsaw!” 

As the Bawby Ephalunt stared at her, re- 
morse kept jabbing at his brisket. Take her 
by and large, Edna was quite a girl. She 
had been his very earliest affinity, and al- 
though of late she might have slowed up a 
little in her magnetic appeal, yet she was 
still a good reliable pinch hitter, and he 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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yuld always love her when he had the time. 
lerefore he sought to let her down easy. 

‘Well, on the strict Q.T., Edner, I’ll tell 
ya what the how of it was. First off, you 
ys the very one I was gonna give the 
eice to, but I took it back for the main 
ai simple reason it’s liable to be a rotten, 
pm show. Why, Edner, if I ever got you 
jo a show that wouldn’t pass muster, I’d 
bso ashamed a streak o’ red paint ’d leave 
avhite mark on my face! But the thing 
J set one side for you, Edner, if you hadn’t 
fn so darned miffed, was to write up the 
jal hits. And you could have done it slick 

” 
Bon her expression the alibi was indi- 
gtible. ‘Why couldn’t you said so, then, 
whout keeping me worked up all the whole 
lplong forenoon? It looks pretty fishy, 

” 


ie countered heavily: ‘‘ Well, what did 
{rare up and stamp out 0’ my pharmacy 
without so much as givin’ me my 
jyin’s?” Here he flaunted at her a sooty 
ebon. “And that’s the little voucher that 
bks me up. Would you ruther Mamie 
Vice wrote the names in? Or Sadie or 
Disy or Agnes or Wilhelmina? Or do you 
gime credit?”’ 

fliss Swan, examining the skeletons of 
ti local hits, began to giggle. “‘Oh, Floyd! 
O this is too perfectly splitting! One 
pion says, ‘I see has bought his 
w2 a new fur coat.’ Then the other one 
ses, ‘Well, that ought to keep her warm.’ 
Tm the first one says, ‘That ain’t the 
pat. It’s to keep her quiet.’ And if I 
mie that Doctor Schweinfelder—when 
e\rybody knows Mrs. Schweinfelder’s 
jeous as poison ivy And here’s an- 
oter one!”” And Miss Swan laughed until 
si thought she’d expire. Then all at once 
sk stopped laughing. She wanted to be 
su: that in accepting the milk of human 
ldIness she hadn’t lost her helping of 
erm, 

Honest, Floyd, isn’t this just to bam- 
bezle me into playing second fiddle? Is 
thshow really punk?”’ 

Honest, Edner,” said the Bawby Epha- 
lu; incisively, ‘‘I ain’t seen it myself, but 
it’ liable to be nothin’ but a bunch o’ 
chip fly-by-nights. Don’t you tell Glad, 
thigh; she’s too het up about it. But you 
wie up them local hits, and you and 
mil sit together, and whenever Glad 
eoes in we'll all cough and put her off, and 
hae more fun than a goat. And say, Ed- 
ne you get Sot Haywood and Mamie and 
Bil Simpson, and we'll all go over to 
Gli’s t’night, and make her think she’s it.” 

fiss Swan was shocked. 

Oh, Floyd, we couldn’t be so fiendish! 
Alelse aside, she’s a girl, the same’s the 
re of we girls.” 

fter serious consideration he had to ad- 
mij that her analysis was well founded. 
“4 right, then we’ll just go over and lop 
arind, and gas. Her folks is away, so she’s 
olsome.”’ 

his was the stratagem by. which the 
Beby Ephalunt avoided any téte-a-téte 
wit his betrothed on Monday night, and 
ievas rather pleased with his finesse. 


y suppertime on Tuesday, however, he 
‘ellower than a mole’s front foot. Bloated 
wii loyalty to his absent sire, he had gone 
‘0 idge Simpson and made astirring solici- 
‘ainforaloan. Hehad said, “Judge, you 
ur; got two thousand five hunderd dollars 
yOwant to put out to interest, have you?” 
‘4 the judge had responded correctly, 

» 


oyd had then approached Lawyer 
Jcley, who was universally believed to be 
ilty with coin, and said, “ Mr. Cooley, pa’s 
‘i¢ abed in New York, and if we don’t 
‘al: two thousand five hunderd dollars he 
a) we could just as soon turn our toes up; 
‘n nobody else’ll cough up with it, so I 
lot s’pose you would, would you?” 

wyer Cooley, after less than an hour’s 
leberation, had replied that for the life of 

he didn’t see how he could make it 
Jovtail. 

ith the dogged pertinacity of a book 
“al'asser, Floyd had then worked both 
sid; of Railroad Avenue, calling on every 
ow her who had the reputation of being 
sol ont, According to their personal statis- 
tic; however, they all had one foot in the 
shefi’s office and the other in the poor- 
The Bawby Ephalunt began to feel 
ears; indeed, if there had been any 
* scale on which to measure his gloom, 
€ juld easily have taken on Methuselah in 
‘Tish bout, weight for age, and it would 
i) been a fair fight, 
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His ship was sinking, and the bank was 
the last rat. Pert was coming tomorrow, and 
he would naturally want to discuss his 
daughter before he did his ducats. It looked 
as though from a floral as well as from a 
financial standpoint, Floyd was going to be 
torn between orange blossoms and immor- 
telles. 

He had to go over to see Gladys that 
evening, but he got partly even with her by 
not dressing up, and by not taking her even 
so much as a bag of caramels. 

“Well,” he said, “what news do you get 
from your dad?” 

“Why, not a peep. I expected he’d drop 
me a postcard anyway, but if he did it got 
lost in the mail. So I presume he’ll be back 
tomorrow, like he promised.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt drew a prodigious 
breath. ‘Well, do you guess I could have 
a powwow with him tomorrer afternoon 
then—private?”’ 

Miss Pert, visualizing the ceremonious 
and traditional conference between suitor 
and parent, made an equally traditional 
effort to swoon, but missed it by a mile. 
“Why, I wouldn’t be surprised. What 
time?” 

“Oh, most any old time, so long’s he’s 
sober,”’ said Floyd absently; and that was 
where the trouble started. In fact, it took 
all his engineering skill to dam the current 
of her tears by reminding her that she was 
called for rehearsal at two o’clock Thursday 
and did she know her lines by heart? 

Luckily, she had the temperament of a 
true artist. She stopped imitating a croco- 
dile, and began to imitate Ellen Terry. She 
gave Floyd the script, and made him hear 
her through it twice; once just for the 
words, and once at the top of her lungs, with 
the appropriate motions. And although he 
was afflicted with much ennui he had to 
admit that it was a good method of keeping 
her at bay. 

“Floyd,” she said, simpering, ‘do you 
know what you are?” 

He was tempted to reply in the affirma- 
tive and say that he was a sucker, but he 
restrained himself. ‘‘No. What?” 

“You’re my impresario.” 

Floyd’s cheeks became dappled with un- 
affected innocence. “The mischief I am! 
You just hold your hosses!”’ 

“Yes, you are too! An impresario’s the 
man that launches people on their theatrical 
careers.” 

“Well, if just that one single solitary per- 
formance is a career,’’ said Floyd, im- 
mensely comforted, “‘then one foul tip’s a 
double-header. Don’t be so petty.” 

“No, but everything has to have a com- 
mencement, don’t it? If it didn’t, why, 
what would Sarah Bernhardt and Maude 
Adams and Mary Pickford ever have 
amounted to, if they hadn’t even begun? 
If I was good enough Thursday, who knows 
but what it mightn’t be the stepping-stone 
to a regular salaried offer? Because I can 
act like a streak, Floyd; I know I can. I 
feel it here!’’ And she patted her corsage 
affectionately. 

The Bawby Ephalunt sat coated with 
thought. ‘“‘Um-hum. Great aches from 
little toe corns grow. Well, I got to mosey 
along.” 

He kissed her, without very much linger 
or adhesion, and moseyed along, curry- 
combing his ideas as he went, for it seemed 
to him that he was on the edge of a mighty 
precipice of inspiration. 

By Wednesday noon, however, nothing 
had happened to push him over the brink, 
nor had he yet exhumed a capitalist, al- 
though he had been all around Robin 
Hood’s barn. And in the meantime he had 
to run the gantlet of nasty glances from all 
twenty-seven of the rejected competitors, 
to say nothing of their various male rela- 
tives, who implied that he must have been 
bribed. His only spiritual support came 
from Edna Swan, who had sat up till all 
hours of the night, sniping at Huntsboro 
society, and came into the pharmacy to 
show him the riddled targets. 

“No, Floyd,” she said, giggling, “I cer- 
tainly do hate to talk myself up, but if that 
isn’t a pretty cute parcel of grinds, why, 
I’m another!’’ And read them to him all 
over again. 

At each pause the Bawby Ephalunt 
guffawed politely, but his intelligence was 
on vacation. Not even Edna could know 
the yeastiness of his mind, nor could he con- 
fide in her. Between himself and the ditch 
of destiny there was now about four hours 
and a half. 

And_ speaking of the devil, here was 
Gladys herself, in flowered organdie and 
wreathed smiles. 
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“Hello, folks! A couple of bonjours—one 
apiece. Oh, Floyd, I just had that postal 
from papa, to say he won’t be home till 
Friday.”’ 

The Bawby Ephalunt stood in the center 
of a revolving drug store, while Edna and 
Gladys went hurtling around the perimeter. 
From miles distant he heard Edna say, 
“Well, Glad, I suppose after this you’ll go 
on the regular stage, and turn up your nose 
at all the rest of we nobodies.”’ 

Gladys blushed. ‘Oh, well, some have a 
knack for one thing, and some have a knack 
for another. For instance, everybody says 
you're a perfect marvel at housework, and 
I can’t hardly so much as fry a chop.” 

By the candied quality of her laugh Miss 
Swan revealed the depth of the dagger 
thrust. “Would you go, though, if you got 
a bid?” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure. 
it over.” 

“Oh, parsnips!’” said Miss Swan. “‘You’d 
be tickled to death!” 

“Oh, not necessarily. But there’s some 
folks I could mention that’d give their very 
eyeteeth right out of their mouths to have 
even so much look-in as I got.” 

“Oh, I dare say,”’ conceded Miss Swan, 
beaming with rage. ‘Can I treat you to a 
nut sundae, darling?” 

“Why, how perfectly lovely, Edna dear! 
I’d be charmed.”’ 

The Bawby Ephalunt served them, but 
midway in the proceeding his imagination 
was assaulted by a scheme so gorgeous in 
its breadth and simplicity that he forgot 
what he was about, and flooded Edna’s 
sundae with half a pint of chocolate sirup. 

“Look out, Floyd! Wake up! You're 
slopping it all over everywhere!”’ 

“Oh, that don’t signify,” said Floyd 
raptly. ‘It don’t cost us nothin’—we paid 
for it last February.” 

“Well, if we’d wanted it in our laps we’d 
have told you so! My, but you’re messy, 
Floyd!” 

His grin was as curved as a crescent 
moon. For if the scheme wouldn’t actually 
save the Sovereign agency—and there was 
at least a Chinaman’s chance, and perhaps 
even several Chinamen’s chances that it 
would—it might at least redeem his inde- 
pendence and his sacred honor. 

“Well, to prove they’s no hard feelin’s,”’ 
he said cordially, ‘‘the next one’s on the 
house. And say, why not let’s we all meet 
at the depot tomorrer, and see the troupers 
get off? Everybody agreeable?’’ 

He had to send an equivocal telegram to 
his father, but his nerves were calmed by 
the hypodermic of hope. Anything in the 
world can happen, and sometimes it does. 
Besides, even if he missed the main ban- 
quet, there would still be considerable 
nourishment in the crumbs. 


I’d have to chew 


He mixed himself an oversized lemon- | 


and-lime, and lifted the glass obsequiously 
to his own reflection in the mirror. 

“Well, here’s to a darn slick article— 
Floyd Elbert McEwen! Right down your 
shirt front!’’ And drank the toast without 
a quiver. 

Moreover, his exhilaration didn’t wear 
off. As soon as he entered his own room 
that evening he immediately went into a 
Highland fling which seriously imperiled 
the underpinning, and terrified his mother, 
who was down cellar. 

‘“My good grief’s sake alive, Floyd!” 
she panted. “I thought you was havin’ 
you a fit!” 

“Nope,” said the Bawby Ephalunt reas- 
suringly. “I just felt so good I got tired 
standin’ so close to the floor.” 

The 1:19 arrived on Thursday, and the 
Revelers descended, together with their 
fiber suitcases and crown-and-bridge work. 
Miss Swan, beholding them, appeared a 
trifle distrait, but Gladys was bumping her 
head against the constellations. 

“Don’t be such an old stick-in-the-mud, 
Floyd!”’ she said, prodding him. ‘‘Go on 
up and make yourself acquainted, and then 
introduce me. Which is the manager—the 
one in the green derby?”’ 

She was right. ‘‘Hello, McEwen,” said 
the manager. ‘‘The way you was touted to 
me, I knew you the same year I see you. 
Everythin’ all set? Girl? Local hits?” 

“Ayop,” said Floyd, “TI ain’t gonna tell 
you who wrote up the hits, because I don’t 
want nobody lynched. That means they’re 
good. But see the gingerbread cutie over 
there in the white tam? Well, she’s your 
actorine. But listen, Jack. I want a 
couple minutes alone with you before that 
there rehearsal. Check?”’ 

“Check,” confirmed the manager. ‘You 
signal the flapper over here, and slip me 
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them locals, and then you and me’! go over 
to the tavern and find out what it’s all 
about.”’ 

And so the afternoon merged into eve- 
ning, and the Bawby Ephalunt, shouldering 
through the cream of the cream of Hunts- 
boro’s élite, escorted Edna Swan to the 
fourth row center of Masonic Hall. But 
curiously, his mood had again somer- 
saulted. His interview with the manager 
had been successful, but since then his 
thoughts had reverted to his earlier failure 
as a financial emissary, and his spirits were 
once more dipped in bluing. As a knuckle- 
ball pitcher, of course, he could earn plenty 
of money until the old soup bone went 
back on him; but to his father the phar- 
macy was paramount. And to Floyd him- 
self it was an important side line, and there 
remained to him only a single day to ferret 
out an easy mark with two and a half thou- 
sand dollars—that is, unless old man Pert 
kicked through tomorrow. And that, un- 
less the precious scheme worked, was about 
as likely as a snowstorm in the Sahara. 

The curtain rose, but Floyd was unaware 
of it, for he was filled with pale fancies and 
huge chimeras. He had to leave on the 
11:10 tomorrow night to join the Goliaths, 
and Pert wasn’t due until the 4:50. And 
what a session it was liable to be, with the 
Sovereign agency hanging by a hair! But 
if the scheme went over, Pert couldn’t be 
aggravated at Floyd, could he? Why, no! 
Only at Gladys. Well, then —— 

There was a shriek of laughter, and 
Edna nudged him in the ribs. ‘There! 
That’s my first one, Floyd! But you were 
right—I wouldn’t be caught dead in this 
company! They’re nothing but a lot of 
cheap ham-fatters! But did you hear the 
howl it got? And see how they punched 
Bud Simpson?” 

Presently there came another local hit— 
Edna nudged him in the ribs—at which 
Doctor Schweinfelder got up and stalked 
out, saying that he had to go call on a pa- 
tient. Then, after a slight hiatus, Miss 
Gladys Pert entered, to be met by thunder- 
ous applause. t 

“Oh, Floyd!’ said Edna, under her 
breath. ‘‘Was I ever as gawky as all that? 
Oh, Floyd!” 

The applause having subsided, Miss Pert 
opened her cherry mouth, but nobody 
heard what she said. That was because, at 
the same instant, the bell at the engine 
house began to ring, and the engine house 
was next door, and the bell was on the 
same level as the parquet of Masonic Hall. 

“Oh, Floyd!” cried Edna, seizing his 
arm. ‘“‘Where is it? Where’s the fire?” 

He gave her a look of mingled pity and 
contempt. ‘How in tunket do I know?” 

“Oh, poor Gladys! She can’t do a thing! 
Look! Where could it be?”’ 

She was answered by a stentorian voice 
from the rear of the hall. ‘Firemen, out! 
Don’t nobody get excited! Take your time! 
But it’s Lougee’s Block! No danger here— 
just give the firemen gangway!”’ 

The Bawby Ephalunt found himself, 
sans Edna, in the street. And twenty 
minutes later, while passing futile buckets 
of water, for the block was hopelessly 
doomed, he recognized his immediate 
neighbor as Sot Haywood. 

“Hello, there, Sot. Guess it’s a goner, 
all right.” 

Mr. Haywood passed a weary hand over 
his carbonized features. ‘‘ Well, Ed should 
worry! Renewed his insurance last month. 
I ought to know; Cooley handled it.” 

Floyd became a dike against which the 
buckets washed in vain. ‘‘ Much, was it?”’ 

““Twenty-two thou. He’d collect it too.” 

‘What makes you so sure?” 

“Shucks! Cooley’s the county adjuster, 
that’s why.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt hesitated, dropped 
out of the line, and presently, after dili- 
gent search, came upon Ed Lougee. 

“Say, Ed,” said Floyd compassionately, 
‘St’s awful tough luck, but seein’ how I 
know you was insured, and you passed me 
your word if you ever had the loose 
cash ———” 

Mr. Lougee grunted sardonically. “‘What 
delayed ye so long in gettin’ to me, Floyd? 
Regular ambulance chaser, ain’t ye?” 

Floyd resented this. ‘“‘Why, no, Ed. 
But fust come, fust served. And seein’ 
you’d already went on record with me, I 
just didn’t want to be outdid.” 


They both stood mute as a few barrels of Excuse me for repeating it, Floyd, but theskies; and he had saved $12.50 ii 


paint roared up to the sky. -‘‘ Well, my 
word’s good’s my bond, and maybe a darn 
sight better,’ said Mr. Lougee grimly. ‘‘So 
I cal’late you'll git ye your loan. But I 
won’t say I admire the way you come 
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naggin’ me about it, when the gor-ram fire 
ain’t even out yet!” ; 

Floyd, however, was armored against 
mere persiflage. ‘‘Don’t lose track it’s a 
half per cent less’n the bank, Ed. That was 
your very words.” 

“Floyd,” said the old man tartly, ‘“‘you’d 
skin a flea for its hide and taller! Here, 
Floyd! Come back here! Long’s I don’t 
need my cash for operatin’ expense no more, 
T’ll hand you my check tomorrer. 
Whoosh! There went the ile tank!” 


Day dawned on Huntsboro’s battled 
steep, and the postman brought Floyd a let- 
ter written in lead pencil on Gladys’ best 
monogrammed stationery. It read: 


“Dear Floyd: Full many a time and oft, 
one must choose between diverting paths. 
This world is hard for all of us, but harder 
for some than others. Tonight, I have had 
to pick between a home and a fireside, and 
a career. 

“The manager, Mr. Vandergrift, has 
ofered me a steady part in his co., and I 
have resolved to accept it, at $15 per week, 
and carve out my own life for myself, by 
my own talent, even if my part was spoiled 
by the fire-alarm. For Mr. Vandergrift 
saw me rehearse, and says it is only a mat- 
ter of time before he cannot possibly expect 
to keep me in his company. And he finaly 
convinced me that a real artist never ought 
to be trameled by any home aliances. All it 
leads to is sorrow and often divorce. 

“T know that I am blasting your whole 
life, Floyd, but I have got to get out of the 
rut, and express myself somehow, more 
than I could in any miserable dump like 
Huntsboro. Others will console you for my 
loss, but there can never be but one Violet 
Valentine, which I have taken as my nom- 
de-plume on the stage. 

“By the time you get this, I will be far 
from Huntsboro. Do not seek to retrace 
me, for my die is cast. Forgive me—forget 
me—and say a fond farewell to all our 
dreams. I release you from your troth, and 
I will never marry anybody, and when I 
am a fameous actress I will still be your 
firm friend and well-wisher. 

“VIOLET VALENTINE. 
“(formerly Gladys Pert.)” 


The Bawby Ephalunt read this epistle 
twice, and sighed reminiscently. The evi- 
dence was useless to him now, but if it 
hadn’t been for last night’s fire it would 
certainly have squared him with old man 
Pert, and cleared the track for business. 
Well, it had been a darned good scheme 
anyway. 

He strolled downtown to find Ed Lougee, 
and afterward he wired once more to his 
father, and then dropped in at the bank. 

“Now, when Pert blows in t’night, Ed- 
die,” said Floyd imperially, ‘‘you tell him 
if you folks ever want to do much tradin’ 
with me you got to act quicker on the 
trigger. I got me my loan somewheres else. 
And you tell Pert for me this bank’s got to 
get a sight more up to date anyhow, or we'll 
just waltz our account over to North 
Adams.” 

He spent the early evening with Edna 
Swan, who, after excusing herself for seem- 
ing indelicate, told him what Mr. Pert was 
said to have said when he returned home at 
4:50, and found that Gladys had become a 
barnstormer. 

“And they say he was so mad about 
losin’ some loan or other that you was 
mixed up in,”’ said Edna, ‘‘that he all but 
give Eddie Loud his wafnin’ notice. What’s 
behind it, Floyd?” 

“Me,” said the Bawby Ephalunt suc- 
cinctly. 

“No, but isn’t that the most excruciating 
thing you ever heard? Gladys running 
away like that? Why, I just can’t cope 
with it!” 

“Me neither,” said Floyd, plucking in- 
visible lint from his Sunday coat. 

“But the wildest thing of all is what they 
say Mr. Pert said about you and Glad to- 
gether.” 

““Um-hum; what was that?’’ 

“Why, they say he said Glad wrote him 
something or other about you and her 
keeping company, and hesaid if he’d thought 
it was true he’d break her neck. He said if 
he’d thought she was carryin’ on with a fat 
dummy like you he’d have come home 
sooner and brought a bulldog with him. 


that’s what they say he said.’ 

“H’m!” said Floyd, goggling. It was 
the first time that it had ever occurred to 
him that old man Pert wouldn’t jump at the 
chance of such a son-in-law! ‘Oh, well,” 
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he said. “It’s all over but the shouti 
Leave it lay.” Be) 

Subsequently, because both of th 
weak eyes, they turned down the lam 
so that when the time for parting 
their glasses clashed perilously. : 

“Well, good-by, you old sheik!” 
Edna. ‘Don’t remember to write.’ 

She was a great girl, Edna, and a ame 
oblivious antidote to Gladys. None of 
nauseating, subterranean slush about } 
when she wanted to be kissed she just }} 
her face right up at you, and you co 
either take it or leave it alone. Yes, sir, | 
was a whale, and from Huntsboro to | 
bany he thought about her fully half, 
time. ¥ 

At Albany he found his father yawn} 
on the platform. ‘Hello, Floyd. é rry, 
gaped so hard a like to dislocuted my }j. 
Well, we’re all fixed up, Floyd; I 
fist to the papers, and they’ll start ship; 
us next week. You had quite a time w; 
Pert, I’d take it. What held him back g’ 

“Humph!” said Floyd. “Pa, you n\| 
a keeper! Think I’d borry from Pert at , 
per cent? Not if it was my dyin’ day | 
didn’t so much as dicker with him. I | 
it off Ed Lougee at five and a half.” 

Mr. McEwen blinked. “Did?” 

“Sure I did. All it took was bra! 
You’ll wake up one o’ these fine days, , 
and realize I’m a kind of a financier, | 
per cent? Gosh, the way you'd fling ; 
good money around, if it wasn’t for me!| 

Mr. McEwen wiped his forehead. “Th; 
right; hand me some more o’ your 1 
sauce! Well, I got just a second before ¢ 
milk train goes. Any news?” 

‘‘Oh—only Glad Pert run away wit 

/ 


road show.” 

“What?” 

“Ayop. Yest’day. Biggest gossip \ 
ever heard. Old man Pert, though, tj 
say he said he’d warrant she’d be back |. 
side a month and they say he says wh 
she does, he’ll give her a house wart/ 
with a hairbrush. And I will too.” 

“What?” demanded Mr. McEwen, s((- 
dalized. | 

“T mean,” said Floyd hastily, “I’d y- 
rant she’d be back inside a month. Vi, 
behave yourself, pa.” 1 

Once firmly settled in his berth f 
Bawby Ephalunt grinned contentedly. » 
hind him there was the cash pharmi/, 
which, mated with the Sovereign all 
would inevitably produce wealth. Te 
was also Edna Swan. And ahead of } 
there were the Goliaths and untold vit 
and the mad plaudits of the shirt-slee 
populace. Oh, it might be worse! =| 

Then, suddenly, the Bawby Epha tt 
snickered; and, still snickering, he de’ 
into his coat pocket and brought out at 
ter. He knew it almost verbatim, bu |e 
liked to look at it. Would Gladys be 1k 
in Huntsboro inside of a month? e 
would. And he hoped piously that 
father kept his promise. | 
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“Dear McEwen: This acnoledges \l 
ck. for $63.96, being four weeks salary m 
the Pert girl at $15, who we will carry 1) 
wks. and then fire as per our understi 
ing, plus R. R. fare. But between I (@ 
you, you are overpaying her about $1}0 
per wk. since she is rotten, but that is 11 
look out. We will tie the can to he 
Liverpool, fare being $3.96 from there |! 
to Hboro, which makes up the differe| 
And I sold her on the idea of being i | 
untangled, so I guess you will get clear, id 
she says she will write you a release, w/! 
ought to muzzle her father for you. 8! 
is O. K. Glad to had the pleasure of m 
ing you, and being of this small servicis 
we men have got to stick together in t® 


things; and with best luck, I am, 
“Yours and oblige, 
“B. B. VANDERGRIFT 


The Bawby Ephalunt sank back or} 
pillow, and whinnied softly. 

The way things had turned 
course, he needn’t have wasted 4 
worry. Pert would have tended to 
and would also have come through 
loan. But how could Floyd have 
And at the cost of only $63.96 he 
engaged himself and also lifted Gle 


“Winancier?’’ he whispered | 
cally to himself. ‘‘By gorry, if it ¥ 
my Goliath contrack I bet I could g 
and show them dubs in Wall Street s 
thin’! Yep! I bet you my socks I cou} 
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20,097 Alemite Service Stations 
throughout the United States 


dow to Cut Repairs on a Long Motor Trip 


in a long trip it’s the 20 to 60 vital 
earings on your chassis that need 
lost attention. Plenty of good oil 
_ikes care of your engine. But these 
ard-wearing chassis parts are ex- 
osed to mud and dust. You need 
) clean out the old, grit-laden 
“rease each time you lubricate them. 
Ise the bearings grind away under 
‘ie strain of day-long driving. 80 
_ercent of all chassis repairs are due 
) this one thing—lack of proper 
(brication, that cleans bearings. 


How to Clean Out Chassis 
Bearings 

If your car is Alemite-equipped it is 
‘sy to keep the dirt out and lubricant in 
dur chassis bearings. A few minutes 
rery 500 miles does it. 

With this system you have a hollow fit- 
ag with a cross pin on each bearing. Your 
lemite gun locks on to the fitting with a 
larter twist of the bayonet coupling. 
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Then an easy turn of the handle. The fresh 
lubricant shoots through the entire length 
of the bearing. (In less time than to mere- 
ly unscrew an old-fashioned grease cup.) 
And the old grit-laden grease is forced out 
at the same time. Pressure 20 times 
greater than a grease cup insures this. The 
bearing is cleaned as thoroughly as engine 
bearings are cleaned when you change 
crank case oil. 

The clean lubricant packed in—under 
pressure—also keeps out seeping road dust 
and mud. 


Every 500 Miles 


This kind of lubrication every 500 miles, 
keeps chassis bearings free from appre- 
ciable wear for practically the entire life of 
your car. It eliminates that constant toll 
of $5 and $10 repairs that are so apt to 
follow along, hard trip. Frequent, thorough 
lubrication reduced the operating costs of 
the Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago 134 cents 
per mile. ; 


Free Manual 
Most cars now come equipped with 


Alemite. (Nearly 5,000,000 now in use.) 
If it is on your car check up on every fitting 
before a trip. Replace any missing. It’s 
as important as keeping air in tires—if you 
want to save repairs. If you have lost the 
lubricating manual that came with your 
car, send for this booklet, ‘‘ Vital Spots to 
Watch.” It tells all about chassis lubrica- 
tion for every make of car. 


Lubricating Service 
Everywhere 


If Alemite is not on your car, it will pay 
you to have it installed now. Wherever 
you tour you will find Alemite lubricating 
service as convenient as gasoline service— 
if you don’t care to do it yourself. The cost 
of installing Alemite is only $5 to $20 
(Fords $6.25, Chevrolet $3.99, Overland 
$5.67—Canadian prices higher). Most 
good dealers carry Alemite. If yours can- 
not supply you, write us at once. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


LEM Is 


High pressure lubricating system 


a 
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Postcard Brings 
This Book 


Here are illuminating facts 
on how to save repairs. If you 
want to cut your operating 
costs, write for it today. ‘‘Vital 
Spots to Watch on Your 
Car.”’ It’syoursfortheasking. 


This compressor with the rigid spiral 
valve coupling, releases lubricant only 
when attached to the fitting. No hose 
necessary. 


Oil or 
Grease 


Alemite works well with either oil or 
grease. But for best results, we rec- 
ommend Alemite Lubricant—a pure, 
solidified oil, especially adapted for 
our system—has all the virtues of oil, 
but is sufficiently solid to * stay put.” 
Comes in autoloading cans. 
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But the application of these familiar ma- 
chines to different pay-roll problems is in- 
teresting. The appliance expert who spends 
three months working out some sort of sys- 
tem for the concern employing floating 
labor finds it so. And how you yourself get 
paid may be worth knowing, if your wages 
or salary comes from a large corporation. 
You certainly ought to know something 
about the invisible hand that reaches in 
and takes some of your honestly earned 
money before you get any yourself. 

Everything begins with the time clock, 
the time ticket and the timekeeper. 

From one point of view, there is some- 
thing absolutely unlovable about the time 
clock, with its hard metallic ring and unre- 
lenting exactitude. As for the average time- 
keeper, he usually looks like a son-in-law of 
Father Time himself, while the time gate at 
many an industrial establishment might be 
a jail entrance so far as its equipment and 
atmosphere are concerned. 

But there is another way of looking at 
them. The time clock and the timekeeper 
are doing the best they can with time itself. 
Whether you are one minute late or an 
hour, they can give no discount nor juggle 
the hands of the clock. They remind the 
employe that time is the principal thing 
he has to sell, that it is definitely limited 
in amount and extremely perishable. And 
they remind the employer that time is what 
he buys most of, because labor is the largest 
item of expense in most business operations, 
being generally about equal to the cost of 
material or merchandise plus overhead 
charges. 

To know where and how to get the most 
efficient use of time is the great problem of 
business. The unloved time clock and time 
ticket, besides being the very foundation of 
payday, yield a great many facts useful in 
management. 

You can look at the time clock from still 
another angle—as a creator of work and 
wages. For it furnishes a by-product of 
cost figures that helps the boss lower ex- 
penses. That lowers prices and increases 
sales. Output grows and there is more 
work. Make a face at it Monday morning 
when you are eight minutes late if you 
want to—it helps start the day right. But 
on Saturday, when the whole family piles 
into the flivver after lunch, remember that 
the time clock makes two flivvers rattle 
where none grew before. 


Perambulating Time Clocks 


When work is done nowadays a record 
must be made, usually by the worker. Each 
business has its own particular kinds of 
work, and there are about half a dozen 
different ways of paying people besides— 
by the day, by the piece, with premiums, 
bonuses, differentials, and so forth. A 
good pay-roll system must usually be cut 
to fit the business like a well-tailored suit 
of clothes. If the system is right at the 
beginning, where the worker makes the 
record, it will run pretty smoothly all along 
the line until the money for the work comes 
back in his pay envelope. But the time 
clock and time ticket must be skillfully 
applied to the work at the beginning, and 
here is where the appliance expert finds 
many puzzling situations. 

For example, John Slovak is floating 
labor on a big construction job. Reporting 
to the timekeeper in the morning and ring- 
ing in, he is sent half a mile away and 
spends two hours carrying concrete forms. 
That finished, the gang with which he 
worked is split up and John goes a quarter 
mile farther still to mix mortar. One hour 
and twelve minutes of that, and he walks a 
half mile in the other direction and finishes 
the day on a pick-and-shovel job. 

Now had John Slovak reported to the 
timekeeper at the end of each task, and 
been sent back to tackle something else, 
about one-eighth of his day’s work would 
have been walking for wages, and that 
doesn’t pay. Yet some way must be found 
of letting John ring in his time on each task 
so costs can be figured on each part of the 
construction. 

It took an expert several weeks to find a 
way to do this. Virtually, they let John 
carry the time clock around with him. 
Each morning the timekeeper hands him a 
ticket, and each foreman he works for has 
a conductor’s punch of different pattern, 
entering the time and kind of work, punch- 
ing John on and off that particular task. 
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WHERE EVERY DAY IS PAY DAY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


When this card reaches the pay-roll de- 
partment the cost of everything John 
did through the day can be charged against 
the proper parts of the construction. 

Such time-clock stuff enters into every- 
thing nowadays; it is in the price of a fliy- 
ver or a safety razor, in electric-light bills 
and railroad fares, in the cafeteria lunch 
and the room with bath. In many cases 
nowadays it is there by law. If you work 
for a corporation regulated by the Govern- 
ment, and fail to make the required records, 
there would pretty certainly be trouble 
with some commissioner or bureau. 

““T don’t believe we have more than three 
professional accountants in the depart- 
ment,’”’ said the auditor of a public utility 
company. ‘“‘Our methods of accounting 
are all prescribed by the Government, 
standardized, so our principal job is seeing 
that records are kept the Government’s 
way with the greatest promptness and at 
the lowest cost. Thus our department is 
run by executives, not bookkeepers.”’ 


Dipping Into Molly’s Envelope 


The respect for cost figures is shown in 
the six-minute unit now used by many con- 
cerns in figuring working time. Formerly 
a quarter hour was considered close enough, 
pat today time is calculated in tenths of an 

our. 

So while he is doing work, the employe 
is also creating the records that show work, 
helped by the time clock. A recent wrinkle 
is requiring his signature on the time card. 
It has been found that, though people will 
obligingly ring an absent fellow em- 
ploye in or out on the time clock, and 
think it no great harm, they balk at signing 
another’s name. 

The next pay-roll operation is extending 
time from the time ticket and making up 
the pay roll proper. In some cases this is 
done on the job, and in others the time 
tickets are forwarded to the pay-roll de- 
partment at headquarters. The tendency 
is toward centralization of records, with a 
real live human ghost to hand out the 
envelopes and make local adjustment if 
there is anything wrong. ‘‘Extending 
time”’ means figuring the number of hours 
worked during the week, the wages, over- 
time, piecework, premiums and so forth, to 
arrive at the actual amount that is to go 
into the pay envelope. With 50,000 or 
60,000 employes working on several differ- 
ent pay plans, this would involve a world 
of figuring were it not for wage tables that 
show at a glance the exact amount due for 
a given number of hours at any wage rate, 
and the special pay-roll machines that do 
much of the work without the setting of 
pencil to paper. A perfect carnival of 
checking, footing, balancing and control is 
necessary, but most of the carnival music 
is played on calculator keys. 

In many cases time is extended daily. 
What Molly Kelly earned Monday is posted 
on her pay sheet Tuesday morning, and her 
Tuesday wages on Wednesday, so that on 
through the week, at any moment, she can 
be paid off. Molly might take a notion to 
quit. It might be necessary to discharge 
her. It is even more likely that she will be 
transferred from one department to an- 
other. In any case she will want her money 
or be transferred to a different pay roll, 
and the pay envelope can be handed out in 
a few minutes. } 

The addressing machine is a very im- 
portant device in pay-roll operations. It 
prints Molly’s name and certain facts 
about her on the pay sheet, on the pay 
ticket, on the pay envelope itself—caba- 
listic letters and figures which show where 
Molly works, her wages and pay plan, 
with certain other facts. Usually this 
printing of sheets and tickets follows the 
extension of time, and then the pay roll 
starts through the works. The addressing- 
machine department keeps close track of 
Molly, making a stencil for her when she is 
hired, another every time she goes from one 
department to another or has her pay 
raised. A good-sized corporation, with 
40,000 or 50,000 employes, needs several 
thousand new stencils every week to keep 
track of pay-roll changes, and all the in- 
formation on the successive stencils made 
out for Molly Kelly are filed away under 
her name, making up a complete history of 
her connection with the company, a sort of 
Who’s Who of employes that has many 
uses. 


The pay envelope is now ready to be 
filled. It bears Molly Kelly’s name and 
organization address. The amount due her 
has been carefully checked. At that point 
certain invisible hands begin helping them- 
selves to Molly’s money before it is counted 
out. However, they are all working to her 
interest except perhaps one—the hand of 
the taxgatherer. 

First, Poor Richard reaches in and takes 
the money Molly wants to save. When 
everybody was buying Liberty Bonds on 
the installment plan during the war, cor- 
porations had to set up machinery to make 
the deductions. Many a worker discovered 
that he could save money, and wanted the 
thing continued after his final Victory Bond 
had been paid for. Corporation officials dis- 
covered that saving on those lines was a 
good thing for the company, making em- 
ployes independent in money emergencies, 
killing much of the worry and fear that go 
with money trouble and creating a better 
spirit all around. So the Liberty Bond bu- 
reau was turned into a savings bureau. 

According to the company and the cir- 
cumstances, it is run in different ways. 
Sometimes the company accepts the em- 
ploye’s savings and pays him higher inter- 
est than he could get at a bank. In other 
cases the company adds so much money to 
each dollar the employe saves, even up to 
giving him dollar for dollar. But the more 
conservative employer goes no farther than 
acting as agent, deducting Poor Richard’s 
share every pay day and depositing it in a 
savings bank to the employe’s own account. 

Molly Kelly decides to save two dollars 
a week. She makes out a slip authorizing 
the paymaster to deduct that amount and 
deposit it to her credit. The savings bureau 
makes the deduction and puts the money 
in the savings bank. Molly has her own 
pass book, and is a regular savings-bank 
depositor. She can put more money in di- 
rectly or through the company. It is quite 
common experience, after a new Molly 
Kelly understands how the system works, to 
have her bring in several hundred dollars, 
saved in the bureau drawer, and ask the 
savings bureau to add it to her nest egg. 
If she needs money it can be drawn right 
out of the bank or from the savings bureau. 


Slot Machine Savings Banks 


This is considered the best plan because 
it has no paternalistic trappings. It has 
one shortcoming, however—the employer 
knows how much money the employe is 
saving. That doesn’t matter greatly in a 
public-utility company where wages are 
standard and unvarying, but it may play 
the devil in industries where wages rise and 
fall, and workers are laid off in slack times, 
and particularly where there are a good 
many foreign-born folks employed. The 
latter often deposit their savings with pri- 
vate bankers of their own nationality. 
When the biggest employer in town begins 
such a savings plan, the private banker sets 
harmful rumors afloat. 

“Aha! Your boss knows how much you 
save! By and by he’ll begin to think you 
get too much money. Then he’ll cut your 
wages. The more you save, the quicker he 
will cut.” 

The latest scheme seems to meet that 
objection and preserve the confidence of a 
man’s relation with his own money—saving 
by slot machines. 

The little slot machines in drug stores 
and other places that sell stamps are famil- 
iar to most people. Somebody pondering 
the difficulty of pay-roll saving suggested 
to the inventor of this machine that it 
might be adapted to penny-in-the-slot 
thrift. He developed a slot savings ma- 
chine, and it is now being tried out by 
corporations and installed when found sat- 
isfactory. Here’s the idea: 

A savings bank rents the machine and 
sets it up in a factory or office; also in pub- 
lic schools for children’s savings. The fac- 
tory machine has separate slots for quarters, 
half dollars and one and five dollar metal 
tokens, while the machine for children 
takes nickels and dimes as well. The per- 
son who wants to deposit fifty cents puts a 
half-dollar coin in the right slot and turns 
a handle, receiving a little gummed stamp. 
It is really two stamps when torn in half. 
Each half bears a number. One is pasted in 
a deposit book carried by the depositor, 
while the other is stuck on a deposit slip 
and dropped into a slot in the machine. 
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The bank collects the money and depo. 
slips, crediting each depositor according | 
his number, which is stamped on his ho 
and all his deposit slips—the latter are p; 
of the book. 

Thus it is possible to put money in t. 
bank without going there, as easily as ha 
ing the boss deduct it, and the boss dc 
not know how much the employe sayes, _ 

“Tt is the Australian ballot in saving 
said a demonstrator of this machine, 

Furthermore, the employer is relieved 
responsibility and accounting as agent; | 
takes quite a work force to make ded) 
tions for 50,000 employes, put the mon 
in the bank, keep track of the changes 
amounts to be deducted and attend | 
other details. In effect, the company wi 
a savings bureau does a lot of work th 
should really be performed by the bank. 
is paying for the privilege of whitewashi 
Tom Sawyer’s fence. 

“But suppose somebody drops a s]. 
into the machine?”’ I asked. ‘Would | 
get a stamp?” 

“Yes, a slug will operate the device,” ; 
mitted the demonstrator. ‘But he mig 
just as well write his name and address 
it. I’ll show you what happens.” 


Thrice:Taxed Workers 


Swinging back the shiny front of the; 
paratus—which is a reproduction of t) 
front of a savings-bank building—| 
showed where the money goes when dropy. 
into the slot. Instead of falling loosely i), 
bag, it is neatly piled in long tubes. Tt) 
the order in which the coins are found c; 
responds to the numbers on the stamps. | 
a slug were dropped into the half-dol’ 
slot after nine good coins, the tenth sta) 
from the beginning would reveal the ¢} 
honest depositor’s name and address, ki’ 
on file at the bank under his pass-bc} 
number. Nothing would be credited to | 
account, and if he demanded an expla. 
tion he’d get it! 

Day by day it grows harder to be ¢- 
honest. 

After the savings bureau finishes w) 
Molly Kelly’s pay envelope, it may p} 
along to a stock-deduction departme, 
where installment payments on purcha} 
of the company’s capital stock are tal) 
out. Many corporations now sell stock) 
employes at a price below the outside m : 
ket, spreading the payments over a yeal’ 
more so they will be moderate. After Mc; 
Kelly’s order for a share of stock has bi\ 
signed, she pays for it automatically, ts 
department doing all the work. 

Now her envelope is ready to be pas | 
along to Molly herself, unless the t- 
gatherer is going to get a crack atit. | 

If she earns enough to pay Federal | 
state income taxes nothing may be tal 
out; she deals with Uncle Sam or the st > 
income-tax department direct next spri, 
making out the well-hated blanks ¢| 
turning them in with the money. But h> 
is a situation that exists in New Y< 
State, and may very well spread to ot’ 
localities if state income taxes are extend. 

Molly lives in New Jersey and works) 
New York, where she is paid. Being '- 
married, and supporting no depender, 
she is entitled to an exemption of $10, 
At the beginning of the year she must mi? 
a statement showing her status and - 
emption. This is filed with the compan; 
income-tax bureau. Molly gets all ! 
wages up to $1000, a point that may? 
reached somewhere along in September’ 
October, according to her earnings, 
again early in the year if she is paid as; 
stantial salary. When the exemption } 
been reached this bureau deducts the f- 
centage of tax due on the rest of her inco? 
that year, amounting to one per cent up) 
$10,000. 

Much bitterness and many protests hi? 
risen out of this situation. It seems hare’ 
be compelled to pay for the privilege 
working in another state, particularly! 
the state where you live also has an inco? 
tax, in which event the little old pay |* 
velope will be income-taxed three time’ 
once by Uncle Sam, once by the state i 
live in and again by the state you work’: 
New York State tax officials take the vin 
however, that persons working in the st? 
enjoy the protection and benefits of. i 
ernment. They charge the nonresid\' 
just as much as the resident, howe\: 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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your 


OUR tires are made to run with a 
certain air pressure to give the best 
result with your type and weight of car. 


The makers of your tires will tell you 
just how much air they should carry. 


And a Schrader Tire Gauge will tell 
you at a glance whether or not your 
tires are properly inflated. 


The frequent use of a Schrader Gauge 
affords a constant check-up on your 
air pressure and insures the utmost ser- 
vice from your tires. 


There is a Schrader Gauge for every 
type of tire and wheel 


You can buy a Schrader Gauge espe- 
cially designed for use with your car 
at any motor accessory shop, garage, 
or hardware store. If you have wire, 
disc or wooden wheels—no matter what 


tires 


your type of tires, one of these three 
Schrader Gauges will meet your re- 
quirements. 


1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with 
angle foot)—for balloon tires. Cal- 
ibrated in 1-lb. units. 


2. The Straight Gauge—for regu- 
lar passenger car tires. Calibrated 
in 5-lb. units. 


3. The Angle-Foot Gauge — for 
passenger car tires on wire or disc 
wheels and wheels with thick 
spokes or large brake drums and 
also for truck tires. Calibrated in 
5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air—the 
most elusive prisoner.’’ This booklet will help 
you get maximum service from your tires. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a 
copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~- 


Tire Gauges 


“This tire you carry 
may carry you today — 
keep it ready for the job!” 


The garage man knows tires and peo- 
ple and arr. 

He’ll tell you that far more tires 
are scrapped through careless inflation 
than through road wear. 

Invest a few minutes’ time in check- 
ing up on the air pressures in your 
tires, and reap dividends in extra 
months of service. 


ow to get long life from 
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hr 
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SCHRADER ANGLE- 
FOOT GAUGE 


For passenger car tires 
on wire or disc wheels. 
Sold by motor acces- 
sory shops, garages and 
hardware stores every- 
where. 
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SCHRADER VALVE INSIDE 


The main defense against air’s es- 
cape. Always teplace a damaged 
inside with a new Schrader Valve 
Inside. Ask your dealer for genuine 
Schrader Valve Insides packed in 
metal boxes, five in a box. ~ 
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SCHRADER VALVE CAPS 


Made with dome-shaped rubber 
washer reinforced by arched metal 
plate. Keeps dirt out of valve. 
Acts as secondary air-tight seal. 
Attach or detach by hand. Ask 
your dealer for genuine Schrader 
Valve Caps packed five in a 
metal box. 
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The new Pierce-Arrow is the answer to 
this question which motor car owners 
have so frequently asked us: 


“Tn addition to the Dual-Valve Six, why 
don’t you build another car, one more mod- 
est in size and in price, so that more people 
may experience the pleasure and satisfaction 
of owning and driving a Pierce-Arrow?”’ 


The new car is Pierce-Arrow through 
and through—in engineering, in construc- 
tion, in performance. It adequately reflects 
the accepted fine car practice of today and 
also mirrors the Pierce-Arrow ideal which 
has been so rigidly adhered to for twenty- 
three years. 

Naturally the Series 80 Pierce-Arrow was 
not developed 1n any ordinary way. Many 
months were spent by the engineering 
department in designing and redesigning, 
building and rebuilding experimental 
models which were required to pass every 
conceivable test in the laboratory and on 


THE PIERCE“ARROWGMOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, 


is ready 


Ee 


the road. Then a fleet of the new Series SO 
cars was put through actual factory produc- 
tion—produced just as the cars now offered 
you are produced. These stock cars were sent 
to every part of the country. For months 
they were driven night and day, winter and 
summer, over mountain roads, rutted trails, 
desert sands, gluey mud. And finally the 
perfected Pierce-Arrow Series 80 was born. 


Only through such unusual methods was 
it possible to develop a car which meets 
completely the standards we demand in 
every Pierce-Arrow. 


Series 80 ~* * 7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Passenger Sedan, $3,895; at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 
SranDARD EquipMEnT... Balloon Tires 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 
“ 


* Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of two types; the 
Pierce- Arrow Dual-Valve Six and the Pierce-Arrow Series 80... 
Pierce- Arrow Motor Busses... Pierce- Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


Pierce-/Irrow has added tt 


its line a new product —the 
Pierce-/trrow Series 8O. Lf ts now on exhibition ana 
ready for demonstration in every important center 


August 2, 193 | 


The Pierce-Arrow Series 80 displays capi 
bilities far above the average. Alert, eas 
acceleration; adequate power for evel! 
conceivable need; ease of control in evet| 
situation; quick, safe stopping; econom| 
of operation and maintenance—all of thet 
and more are permanent characteristics! 
this new Pierce-Arrow. I 

Although no statement of prices of th 
new car has been given out until this tim) 
orders for the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 hav 
been accumulating for months. Sint 
March first, applications for “the ne 
Pierce-Arrow”’ have been coming in to ov 


| 


dealers in increasing numbers. 

The Pierce-Arrow Series 80 is on displa 
today in the Pierce-Arrow showrooms } 
your city. Our representative will arrang. 
a thorough demonstration for you. | 

A catalog describing the Pierce-Arro 
Series SO in detail may be obtained from ot 
local dealer or by addressing us. | 
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Prerce-Arrow 


‘Produéts 
@ 


Pierce-Arrow Passenger 
Cars of two types— the 
Pierce-Arrow Dual- 
Valve Six and the Pierce- 
Arrow Series 80. Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Busses. 


Pierce-Arrow Heavy 
Duty Motor Trucks 
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A New Car— 
A New Size— 
A New Price 


~I 
on 


“The Signal 
With a 


ERMORE 


“Exhaust Horn 
TED 
—clears the way for your car with a new 
kind of insistency. Its beautiful melodious 
tone, when sounded full volume, can be 
heard over amazing distances. Yet it is free 
from the harshness that startles and con- 
fuses. Ideal for city or country driving. 
The Aermore, as an auxiliary horn is in 
high favor among fine-car owners every- 
where. It is durable and dependable and 
can be easily installed. Fully guaranteed. 
Price complete with Valve 


Four Sizes: and Dash Control: 

No. 00 22 inch length, for large cars...... $14 

No. 0 17 inch length, for medium cars... 12 

No. 1 15 inch length, for small cars..... 10 

Ford Special: 13 inch length............2 7 

At your dealer’s. Or direct from us. In 
ordering give make and model of car. Free 


circular describes Aermore and the Fulton 
Foot Accelerator for Fords. 
DEALERS—Write us for proposi- 


tion giving name of your jobber. 


THE | co- 

732 ee Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 

Automotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

When income is paid as wages or salary its 
collection through the employer is virtually 
automatic. And of course Uncle Sam and 
the state income-tax authorities find out, 
through the employer, just what each tax- 
able person receives in wages or salary. 
Some system! 

There is nothing more to take out. The 
time has come to put something in—ac- 
tually, these various deductors and sub- 
tractors helped themselves to Molly’s 
money on paper, figuring the net income 
due her, checking and rechecking one an- 
other, while the thin little manila envelope 
bearing her name lay waiting, flat and 
empty. Now the time has come to put 
some money in, and there are one or two 
clever little wrinkles connected with that. 

Anybody who handles considerable sums 
of cash daily, taking it in over the counter 
or paying it out in bills and coin, will tell 
you that it is not easy to come out even. 
The personal equation enters in here, just 
as it does in astronomical observation, and 
you wind up the day with so much over or 
under. It may be only a nickel or a dime, 
but absolute accuracy in the counting and 
handling of money is difficult to attain. 

So when a certain pay roll is ready, the 
auditor provides a check upon the girl who 
fills the envelopes. She is given a pay roll 
for, say, 127 people, totaling $4815.99. He 
gives her more money than will be needed— 
maybe $10 or $20, or some odd sum like 
$17.62. The girl does not know the cor- 
rect total of the pay roll she is handling. 
With piles of bills on one side and her 
change-making machine for coins on the 
other, she puts the amount opposite each 
person’s name on the pay roll into that 
person’s envelope. Then the envelopes and 
the surplus cash are turned in and checked. 
If she is over or under there must be a dis- 
crepancy in somebody’s envelope, and it is 
hunted up and corrected. This is not in any 
sense a check upon the girl’s honesty, of 
course—simply a check upon the possible 
stray coin or bill. 

When you pay 50,000 people, weekly, 
probably .three-fourths of them in cash, 
there is likewise the possibility of coming 
out over or under. Three parts of a pay roll 
are checked against one another for accu- 
racy—the time-clock or time-card amount, 
the pay-roll-sheet amount and the total 
cash taken from the bank. These may 
check absolutely at the general offices of a 
corporation with 50,000 employes, but 
when they have all been paid in cash or by 
check, through deputy paymasters scat- 
tered over two or three states, some re- 
ceiving envelopes containing cash to be 
handed over to employes and others checks 
with which they draw money from a local 
bank and make up the pay roll themselves— 
when pay day runs into such magnitude, it 
is mortally certain that there will be some- 
thing over or under. Maybe only a dollar 
or two missing. It doesn’t in any way 
affect the accounting or book balance, but 
just indicates a lost coin or bill. 


The Ghost Ready to Walk 


If some employe got a half dollar too 
little he will probably report the shortage, 
bringing it to light. But if he got a half 
dollar too much he is a half dollar ahead, or 
maybe he didn’t count his money carefully. 
Finding that lost coin would be an expen- 
sive job, even if it could be done. So the 
auditor and his immediate assistants 
usually maintain an over-and-under pot to 
balance their cash. Each chips in twenty- 
five or fifty cents of his own money weekly. 
If it is found, after everybody has been 
paid, that there is money over, it goes into 
the pot; while if a shortage appears, it is 
made good out of the pot. Take it one week 
with another, the pot generally grows. 
When it contains more than is likely to be 
needed to balance any possible error in 
cash, the auditor and his assistants eat a 
lunch out of the pot. 

Tinally, the ghost is ready to perambu- 
late. Its route may be devious as well as 
secret, and the farther it walks, the safer 
from bandits. 

The ideal time for robbery would be, of 
course, while all the money is passing from 
the bank to the pay-roll department where 
the envelopes are stuffed. The sum is then 
greatest; in the case of a large corporation 
enough money to make up the cash pay 
rolls of everybody the ghost will visit that 
day, perhaps $200,000. The next best op- 
portunity would be as the pay car starts 
with the aggregate pay rolls for a certain 
section of the city; that might amount to 
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$30,000 or $40,000 all in a lump. Smaller 
pickings, but tempting nevertheless, might 
be had if the pay roll of a branch employing 
several hundred persons could be grabbed 
at the point of a gun before distribution; 
that might be several thousand dollars. 
But the grabbing isn’t good nowadays, 
with the armored car and riflemen. They 
escort the ghost past these danger points, 
deliver the pay envelopes safely inside the 
branch, where they are immediately dis- 
tributed, after which it would be necessary 
to line up and rob a large work force to get 
any amount of money worth the risk, with 
modern means of giving a quick alarm. 


Payment by Check 


The floating workman is becoming more 
and more a problem to the paymaster. 
After some system has been devised whereby 
John Slovak makes records of his work as 
he goes, there must also be some way for 
the ghost to reach him. Take the trouble 
shooters, meter readers, installation and 
connection gangs of public-utility corpora- 
tions. They are scattered over a great 
city, or out over the highways of the sub- 
urbs or country. Very often nowadays such 
employes report by telephone in the morn- 
ing instead of coming in person to a cer- 
tain office or branch, and are assigned to 
jobs. “Main 3574 is out of order.” ‘Turn 
on 1026 Grand Avenue.” They go from 
job to job through the day, calling in for the 
next assignment as it is finished, and may 
not be where the paymaster can reach 
them. It is aloss of time to the company to 
have them come in for their pay envelopes. 
Men on construction jobs are still farther 
afield. The paymaster must find ways of 
reaching them all, however, and the farther 
afield, the more the danger of transporting 
money. So the armored car runs out to 
lonesome places, ideal for banditry were 
there no such protection. 

“But why carry around so much cash in 
these days of check payments?”’ you ask. 

The paymaster would like nothing bet- 
ter. Already he pays off the salary rolls by 
check, and in some cases certain wage rolls. 
In every city some corporations pay en- 
tirely by check. There is one in New York 
State that not only pays all employes by 
check but makes it a rule to have no cash in 
the office, paying all bills that way as well. 
But this is a company manufacturing a 
check-protecting device. 

“Our Romulus plant pays off entirely by 
check,” said the personnel director of a 
large tire corporation; but I had talked 
with other personnel men and paymasters 
and was ready for him. 

“Pay envelopes average pretty high 
there, don’t they—wages run up to the 
point where men can have checking ac- 
counts at the bank?” 

“You’ve said it! Romulus tops all our 
factories in wages. We couldn’t begin to do 
it in any other plant.” 

From the standpoint of the paymaster, 
the univeral use of checks would be grand. 
No more cash to count and carry, no more 
armored cars or sharpshooting guards. But 
from the wage earner’s standpoint it 
doesn’t look so good, and in matters like 
this the paymaster meets the wishes of the 
wage earner as though he were a customer. 

“Tt isn’t a rule so much as a habit that 
makes us favor the employe in these mat- 
ters—cash versus check pay rolls, differ- 
ences of opinion about wages, deductions 
for sickness and so forth,” said the auditor 
of one large corporation, and he voiced the 
policy and feeling of many others. ‘‘We 
want, from our employes, service to the 
public and loyalty to the company. In 
meeting their wishes in certain matters we 
are serving them and making our own loy- 
alty a tangible thing.” 

There is a prejudice against checks 
wherever they are hard to cash, and that 
means most of the large cities, particularly 
New York. The reasonableness of this 
prejudice is shown in the fact that, even 
with cash, at least one New York corpora- 
tion pays out nothing larger than a ten- 
dollar Lill. Formerly it paid twenties, but 
employes complained that these were hard 
to change. People in the metropolis not 
only want cash but the kind of cash they 
are used to. Twenty-dollar bills are un- 
familiar in many sections of the town. Gold 
coins are unfamiliar, too, and would arouse 
suspicion in many cases; while as for the 
silver dollar, treasured cart wheel of the 
West, trying to spend one of those on the 
East Side would be real adventure. 

Formerly the saloonkeeper cashed pay 
checks, but that was far from being ideal. 
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Today, the grocer, butcher and ot, 
tradesmen will often oblige their custo 
as bankers, but the latter distinctly dis) 
letting merchants know what they ee 
Where employes live or work near a b:; 
they can take checks there; but there ‘2 
difficulties of identification and object, 
to workmen lining up at the paying ‘elie 
window. The banker himself has no pre_ 
dice against the honest toiler, but w) 
forty or fifty of him come in, perhaps) 
digging clothes and with strong pipes, » 
blocks regular depositors—the objecti; 
are theirs. The banker’s chief objectioy; 
that corporations paying by check swi, 
some of the work and expense of their }, 
roll to his organization. The use of ahdl 
is growing, however, and workers in 4 
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not too large for people to know one 
other prefer them. But the vast amou: 
of cash necessary in paying off are used . 
cause no successful substitute has yet ba 
found. Maybe you can suggest one, _ 
The paymaster has it in his power’ 
bring sweetness and light to a work fo). 
heading off trouble and turnover. Ont; 
account, he usually works hand in gl), 
with the personnel man who looks after » 
welfare of employes—not the paternali » 
stuff, but welfare in the dictionary ser, 
the state of faring well, well-being, py- 
perity. Faithfulness in paying on the - 
pointed day, accuracy in figuring wa;, 
giving people the kind of money they \) 
spend without inconvenience, promptly - 
justing disputes about pay—these make ¢ 
true welfare. Not simply welfare of 2 
employe either. Labor turnover is a f¢- 
fully expensive thing in business. Lt 
year one large manufacturing compa, 
fairly settled as to labor compared Ww) 
other employers, hired 50,000 new e 
to keep an average work force of 0) 
going. There were more than 100,\) 
changes in pay-roll stencils—new emplo ; 
entered, old ones leaving transferred to » 
inactive file, changes in pay, and so foi, 
Good work in the paymaster’s departme 
cutting down these changes, is for the y- 
fare of the company. An adding-mach > 
salesman put it well in a story. 


Al Creamery Pay Problem | 


“Talking with the general manager ¢1 
creamery company,” he said, “‘I found 1 
they sent out between 2000 and 3600 che 
to farmers every day, and that it was - 
portant to pay farmers promptly, and » 
right amount, because there is keen cc- 
petition in that business, and when 
farmer is dissatisfied he sends his cream 
some other company. The checks were | 
for small amounts, odd money, and thor 
the company used adding machines ¢1 
other labor-saving devices, it took thir 
two hours from the time a farmer’s cre i 
was received until the check was mail. 
That was a corporation pay-roll propi- 
tion, and nothing else to it, though 
creamery manager had never thought o 
in that way. I simply installed a pay-| 
system. The farmer’s cream was tested ' 
butter fat and weighed, and the infort- 
tion entered like a pay-roll ticket. 17; 
was dropped into the system, and out! 
the other end came a check for the Hi 
amount, which was also a complete sté 
ment showing what the farmer’s cre 
weighed, how much butter fat it contain, 
the price that day, the deductions for freig ; 
and this was mailed in nineteen hot, 
which is the same day for people who ! 
up as early as creamery men do.” 

Last stage of all—the company’s sta; 
tician studying pay-roll facts after eve> 
body has been paid. Popularly, the sta - 
tician is regarded as a dull fellow and } 
work is dubbed the dismal science. But? 
protests that it isn’t. Collecting, issue 


and interpreting ascertained facts such 
those that come to him in canceled } 
rolls—and the facts are not all figu 
either—he seeks new facts that will ? 
humanly usable in the management of © 
business, improving work, cutting cos) 
raising wages, making work more intere 
ing, making more work. He selects é! 
analyzes pay-roll data and presents 3} 
explains them in such ways that they ‘! 
management something new. His curve’ 
chart may be prosy to everybody but «’ 
man in authority. But that man gets ’? 
idea in a glance. 1 
“How long has this been going on? 
exclaims. ‘‘Send for the auditor. FP 
don’t clean up this situation right aw 
some day we’ll have a real party!” 
Last stage of all, the statistician’s jot 
to show what it teaches us. q 


“J think you’d better begin with 
dae Pe 899 

OT att care what you think,” said 
Japtain Rage. “That’s the beauty of it. 
f you were to say you’d never speak to me 
gain, I shouldn’t care a curse. Still, Pl 
omper the wind—Cicely. Besides, it’s a 
weet pretty name. Suits you down to the 
round.” 

- Miss Voile put a hand to her head. 
; “Tt’s terribly difficult to get hold of,’’ she 
“aid. “Vou’re quite sure I don’t attract 
’ 


u? 
Absolutely,” said Rage. “If you were 
> go up in smoke now, I shouldn’t turn a 
air. I like you as I like a work of art. If 
Ba were damaged or removed I should 
- oplore your removal, but I shouldn’t come 
nbuttoned about it. But surely, if you 
el the same, you can appreciate a 
“J do,” said Miss Voile quickly. ‘But 
jen, ’magirl. Men don’t attract women; 
yey sort of bear them down.” 
“Ugh, the brutes!” said Rage. 
“But women are always supposed to 
‘tractaman. Of course I know you're im- 
srvious, but when you speak and look 
)—so naturally, it’s almost impossible to 
slieve that it’s make-believe.” 

“You'll soon get used to that,’ said her 
ympanion. “ When you’ve called me ‘Toby 
arling’ a few dozen times without a sign of 
response ——”’ 
| “D’you think you could stand it, Toby? 
_mean, Alfred used to say my voice ? 
“My sweet,” said Toby, “I could listen 
) your voice all day. Listen. It has 
ality.” 

With that he lay back on the turf and 
—josed his eyes. Cicely set her teeth. 
'Then—“ Toby dear,” she purred, ‘‘T left 
y dust coat in the car.” 

_“That’s right,’ said her squire. ‘“‘I saw 
ou. Hangin’ over the door.’’ 

“Tf I had it, Toby, I could make it into 

pillow and go to sleep—too.” 

“So you could,’’ said Toby. 

There was a silence. 

“But—but it’s in the car, Toby dear.” 

“T know,” murmured Rage. “ Hangin’ 
rer the door.” Hesighed. “If you do go 
id get it you might bring me back my 
yuch. But don’t go on purpose.” 

There was another silence. 

“Are you sure,” ventured Miss Voile, 
shat you aren’t confusing ordinary polite- 
-4ss with love?’”’ 

\“Positive,” said Toby. “‘ You’re proving 

ie, you are. Shove your little face down 

« the broom, sweetheart, and I’ll tell you 

fairy tale.” 

A silence, succeeded by a rustling, sug- 

isted that Cicely had capitulated. 

“Go on,” she said presently. 

“There was once,’ said Toby, ‘“‘a King; 

id he had a daughter who was as lovely 

i the dawn. That’s why they called her 

imset. She attracted like anything— 

pecially the Master of the Horse. Well, 
ie day, just as the King was about to sack 

e Master of the Horse for being attracted, 
voice said ‘You’d better not.’ 

““Who’s that?’ said the King, looking 
ilround the room. 

““T rather think,’ said the Master of the 

orse, ‘that it’s my uncle. He said that if 

‘er I was in trouble I was to rub this ring, 

id I’ve just rubbed it.’ 

““Oh, did he?’ said the King. ‘I mean 
lve you? Then it was a piece of great 
/esumption. And now push off.’ 

“Very good, sir,’ said the Master of the 

-orse. ‘Good-by.’ 

““Good-by,’ said the King. 

““Good luck,’ said the voice. 

“*You shut your face!’ said the King. 
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Nob all that shouting about?’ 


“Nobody answered him this time, but he 
sd not long to wait. In fact, the door had 
Irdly closed behind the Master of the 
-orse when it was burst open by the Lord 
hamberlain. 

““Sunset’s gone into a trance,’ he an- 
yunced. ‘You know. A sort of swoon, 
(ly worse.’ 
“Curse these enchanters!’ said the 
ae catching up his crown. ‘Where is 


“In the fore court,’ said the Lord 
aamberlain. ‘She was playing with the 
te bloodhound, when all of a sudden she 
Mapsed. She's still got the dog by the 


"This was true. What was more to the 


_ pint was that the physicians advised that, 
/ she was under a spell, any attempt to 
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interfere with her grip would probably 
prove fatal. The position was really ex- 
tremely awkward. 

“With incredible difficulty Sunset was 
got to bed, while the dog, who was becom- 
ing every moment more suspicious and im- 
patient of his detention, was persuaded to 
lie upon a divan by her side. 

“Then a council was held. Violence to 
the bloodhound seemed futile, and mutila- 
tion as bad. If Sunset was destined for an 
indefinite period to grasp a piece of flesh it 
seemed best that it should be alive. The 
dog, however, would require exercise—an 
obviously delicate business, since the sleep- 
ing princess must accompany it upon its 
rambles, 

““The dog,’ said the King, ‘must be duly 
tended and controlled. Who’s to do it?’ 

“‘*Nothing doing,’ said the Lord Cham- 
berlain. ‘I’d rather resign. The brute jolly 
near had me when we were going upstairs.’ 

““He never did like me,’ said the Comp- 
troller hurriedly. ‘Always growls when I 
pass.’ 

““That’s nothing to go by,’ said the 
King. ‘Heaps of dogs : 

““Tt’s good enough for me,’ said the 
Comptroller shortly. 

“*The truth is,’ said the Treasurer, ‘that 
he’s not a nice dog. There’s only one man 
who ever has got on with him, and that’s 
the Master of the Horse.’ 

“*But I’ve just fired him,’ said the King. 
‘Besides, he’s got off with Sunset. That’s 
what I fired him for.’ 

“Here the door was opened, and a sery- 
ant put in his head. 

““Eixeuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘but I think 
the dog wants to go out.’ 

“By the time the King, with his daughter 
in his arms, had been twice round the fore 
court, over the drawbridge, down a steep 
bank into a plowed field, through a brook, 
in and out of an orchard, over two walls 
and along an evil-smelling drain, his mind 
was made up. 

“As the Court arrived—‘Issue two 
orders,’ he said faintly. ‘First, all cats are 
to be collected and kept under lock and key 
until further notice. Penalty for disobedi- 
ence, death.’ He nodded at the blood- 
hound, who was eating heartily. ‘God 
knows where I should be, but for that 
sheep’s head.’ He paused to mop his face. 
‘Secondly, the Master of the Horse is to be 
found forthwith.’ 

“Half an hour later the two men once 
more faced each other. The Master of the 
Horse had Sunset in his arms, with the dog 
stretched at his feet. The King had his 
checkbook in his hand. 

““«Supposing,’ said the King—‘supposing 
you rubbed that ring.’ 

“*Why?’ said the Master of the Horse, 
glancing at the beautiful face upon his 
shoulder. ‘I’m not in any trouble.’ 

“The King fingered his beard. 

““*You can’t go on like this,’ he observed. 
‘Tt’s—it’s unheard of.’ 

“*Tt is at present,’ was the reply. ‘But 
it'll soon get about. You know what 
Seandal is.’ 

“The King rose to his feet and took a 
short turn. When he felt better—‘ What,’ 
he said, ‘do you suggest?’ 

“A priest,’ said the Master of the Horse. 
‘Oh, and witnesses.’ 

“‘ After several more turns the King sent 
for a priest. ‘After all,’ he said to himself, 
‘she can’t respond; so I can always get it 
annulled. And what price—undue in- 
fluence!’ 

“At the critical moment, however, Sun- 
set responded heartily. Then she released 
her hold on the bloodhound and blew her 
father a kiss. 

““*T’d no idea,’ she said, ‘you could go so 
well. The way you flew those walls! But 


I do wish you’d have that drain cleaned 
out. I don’t think it’s healthy.’ 

“The King was nothing if not a man of 
action. He seized his son-in-law by the ear 
and fell into a trance. This was a real one 
and lasted for several days. So the King 
got a bit of his own back. The first thing 
he did upon recovery was to make the 
practice of ventriloquism a capital crime.” 

There was long silence. 

At length—‘‘ Don’t say you’re asleep,”’ 
said Toby. 

Cicely started guiltily. 

“Certainly not,” she said. (“Go on. 
Sunset went into a trance. I suppose the 
uncle did that. What then?’’ 

“Oh, the vixen!” said Rage. “Just 
’cause I wouldn’t get her dust coat. Never 
mind. Full many a tale is told to float un- 
heard and waste its neatness on the dis- 
trait ear. Besidés, it’s the effort that 
counts.” He sighed. Then—‘‘ D’you often 
laugh in your sleep, Cicely?” 

So soon as she could speak—‘‘I’m not 
surprised,” said Miss Voile in a shaking 
voice, “‘that Rachel turned you down.” 

“But she didn’t,” said Rage comfortably. 
“Tt was I who—er—withdrew. What shall 
we do tomorrow?” 

Cicely rose to her feet and smoothed 
down her dress. 

“Why,” she said, ‘should we do any- 
thing?” 

“Because we get on so well. You don’t 
want to be loved, because men mean noth- 
ing to you. Well, I should think I’m one of 
the few men living who could withstand 
successfully your physical and mental 
charms. Besides, you find me convenient— 
very convenient. On the other hand, while 
I’ve not the slightest desire to bear down 
any woman, most of the women I know 
seem to expect to be overwhelmed. Of 
course I except my Aunt Ira. She’s in a 
class of her own.” 

“Ts she so strong?” said Cicely. 


“Tt’s not exactly strength. It’s sheer 
weight. She’s rather like lava. Her per- 
sonality submerges—flattens. After half 


an hour of her I’m.all over at the knees. 
Add to this that she’s a bigoted mid- 
Victorian, has made a will in my favor and 
is enormously rich, then you’ll see that our 
relations are delicate indeed. She’s very 
hot on what she calls round dances and the 
decay of chaperonage.”’ 

‘She would like Biarritz, wouldn’t she?” 
said Miss Voile. 

Her companion shuddered. 

“The bare idea,”’ he said, ‘‘is bad for my 
heart. What were we saying? Oh, I know. 
I was indicating the convenience of our 
future partnership.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,’ said Cicely 
slowly. “‘Let’s get up early and go up into 
the mountains.” 

“What exactly,” said Rage, “do you 
mean by early? By the time I’m able to 
differentiate between the bell and light 
switches which dangle over my bed, and so 
obtain breakfast, it’s usually about eight.” 

“Let’s leave at five, Toby.” 

““Bive!’”? screamed Toby. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
B. C.—Before Cockcrow. You oughtn’t to 
talk about such hours.” 

“All right,” said Cicely. ‘I'll get some- 
one else to take me. I wonder if Teddy 
Bligh would.” 

“Firkin’s the man,” said Rage. ‘‘He’s 
mug enough for anything. You ask Firkin.” 
A dreamy look stole into Cicely’s eyes. 

“The trouble is,” she said, ‘‘that either 
of them’ll make love.” 

“Well, it would be asking for trouble, 
wouldn’t it, Cicely dear? Up at dawn and 
then hey, for the mountains in the half 
light and a two-seater! What?” 

“Don’t you think,” said Miss Voile, 
“that, as | want to so much, it’d be a 
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friendly act if you were to step into the 
breach?’’ 

“T think it’d be more than friendly,” 
said Rage. ‘‘Almost—almost familiar.” 

“Once you’re up,” said Cicely, “‘you feel 
most awfully fit.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Toby. 
compelling phrase that, isn’t it? 
you’re up.’”’ 

Miss Voile began to laugh. 

“T give in,” she said. “Fix your own 
time, Toby, and I’ll be there.” 

Captain Rage pulled his mustache. 

“My dear good child,” he said, “I don’t 
want to spoil your day. If it’ll really amuse 
you to leave at five ——” 

“Oh, I should love it, Toby! I’ve al- 
ways wanted to drive up into the dawn. 
You see, with summer time it’ll be four 
really.” 

“Yes, I—I’d thought of that,” said 
Toby. 

*“And we'll have the roads to ourselves, 
and you can let her out and—and—oh, it’ll 
be glorious!” 

“So be it,’’ said Toby Rage. 
B. C. tomorrow as ever is.” 

“Oh, you darling!” cried Cicely. 

“And listen,” continued Toby. “Quar- 
ter ’f an hour I’ll give you for the sake of 
your pretty face. But at 5:15 sharp I shall 
return to bed.” 

Cicely blew him a kiss. 

“Ugh!” said Toby. 


I 


HE blue landaulet rolled over the saddle 
of Sévignac and began to descend 
slowly into the valley of Laruns. 

“Pull the check string,’ said Mrs. 
Medallion. “I wish to admire the view.” 

Her companion put out her head and 
called on the driver to stop. 

As she resumed her seat—‘‘I wish,” said 
Mrs. Medallion, ‘‘you’d do as you're told. 
I ordered a cord on his arm, and there it is. 
Why avoid a convenience?”’ 

“To tell you the truth,” said Miss 
Woolly, “‘I was afraid he mightn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Tn that case,’’ said Mrs. Medallion, 
“‘we could have enlightened him.” 

Head in air, she turned to survey the 
prospect. 

“Tsn’t it enchanting?”’ said Miss Woolly, 
gazing over her shoulder. 

“No,” said Mrs. Medallion, “it isn’t. 
And I wish you wouldn’t exaggerate. My 
father detested exaggeration. He said it 
was subversive of conversational dignity.” 

“Well, it’s very restful anyway. Look at 
those sheep.” 

“T refuse,” said Mrs. Medallion. ‘‘ We’ve 
passed four flocks on the road since we left 
Pau, and I’m sick and tired of sheep. What 
is abundantly clear is that France is a very 
rich land. Why doesn’t she pay her debts?”’ 

“T can’t imagine,” said Miss Woolly. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Mrs. Medallion. 
“Because she and her creditors are friends. 
You can’t combine friendship with busi- 
ness. It’s an inviolable rule. Pull the check 
string.” 

The landaulet proceeded silently and at a 
sober pace. 

Presently the road became a curling 
shelf, with, on the left, first a miniature 
wall and then a ten-foot drop into gay mead- 
ows. On the right, a rough and tumble 
of rock, with rags and tatters of green- 
sward interspersed, climbed to the moun- 
tains. Except for an open car, drawn up by 
the miniature wall, and an approaching 
wagon, the road was empty. 

As luck would have it, the wagon was 
about to pass the car when the landaulet 
arrived. There not being room for three 
vehicles abreast, the landaulet had to wait. 
This it did quietly enough six paces away. 

The wagon went rumbling. Then the 
bullocks saw Mrs. Medallion’s blue parasol 
and sought to leave the road. Their frantic 
owner strove to correct them with blows 
and howls. 

Pipe in mouth, the fair-haired man who 
had been tightening a bolt beneath the 
gray car’s wing watched the scene with a 
smile. 

Mrs. Medallion put up her lorgnette. 

“Desire that man to come here,’”’ she 
said. ‘“‘He’s my nephew.”’ 

Miss Woolly descended and went up to 
Captain Rage. 

“Please, will you come,” she said, ‘and 
speak to Mrs. Medallion.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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“ORNSTEIN— 


unseen but upmistakable— 
played Liebestraum just as 
I had heard him play it the 
evening before.” 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It can be had only with these names of present 
and legendary fame—names which, for generations, have stood for instruments of quality. 


@ Ih COKE Rub N-Ga eres? KONG ai 
BELO GHEE RO of HAT NE Sabana 
MARSHALL & WENDELL” FRANKS 
In Canada the Willis also 


Note that the Chickering and the Knabe are two of the four fine pianos in general use on 
the American concert stage. 


A fev of the famous artists the Ampico beings to you 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF JOSEF LHEVINNE MORIZ ROSENTHAL MISCHA LEVITZKI E. ROBERT SCHMITZ VINCENT LOPEZ 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY FANNY BLOOMFIELD’ZEISLER MIECZYSLAW MUNZ TERESA CARRENO ERNO DOHNANYI J. MILTON DELCAMP 
ALFRED MIROVITCH ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI PHILLIP GORDON MARK HAMBOURG GERMAINE SCHNITZER FERDIE GROFE 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN ETHEL LEGINSKA HENRY SOUVAINE GEORGE COPELAND HENRY LANGE 
MILTON SUSKIND OLGA SAMAROFF JULIUS CHALOFF ARTUR SCHNABEL VICTOR HERBERT ADAM CARROLL 


HE most interesting experience I’ve had 
in years began last week at Ornstein’s 
‘} concert. I had never heard Ornstein 
before. Even his program was unfamiliar 
except one number, Liszt’s Liebestraum. 


f At the opening note I settled back in my chair. 
Then suddenly I leaned forward . 


| Why, I hadn’t known that music—particu- 
arly piano music—could be like that! If only I 
ud brought my family with me! We almost 
‘yever go to concerts—the opportunity for us 
ill to hear Ornstein together might never come. 
just chance had let me discover the wonder of 
‘xis playing. It was an adventure I wanted to 
epeat—one that I wanted my husband and my 
thildren to share. 


: Then a paragraph in the program caught my 
‘ye—“Leo Ornstein records exclusively for the 
Ampico.”” Wait! Here was an idea! I'd never 
yeard an Ampico; I knew only that it was 
~omething different and finer than a player 
-yiano. I might expect to find there at least the 
fooketand perhaps a faint shadow of the spell 
—of the music I had just heard. 


I decided to hear the Ampico 


The next morning I went to a piano store 
vhere I had seen an Ampico sign in the window. 
The first question I asked was “May I hear 
Aszt’s Liebestraum played by Ornstein?” 

_ The salesman smiled, stepped over to a gleam- 
ng grand piano and touched a button. 


| Then the impossible happened! Ornstein— 
mmseen but unmistakable—played Liebestraum 
ust as I had heard him play it the evening 
sefore. Every phrase—even those subtle 
nodulations you feel rather than hear—the 
jeenactment was completely convincing. 


_ Here was an instrument so far removed from 
he realm of the player piano that they shouldn’t 
x spoken of in the same breath. For here 
was the piano plus the artist. Here was great 
husic so arranged that I could take it into my 
1ome—where not one member of the family 
an really play the piano. 
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“HOW ONE DAY BROUGHT ME 
A NEW IDEA OF MUSIC 


Before the salesman spoke a word, I had de 
cided that my family had to have an Ampico. 


That evening I talked the whole thing over 
with my husband. 


What the Ampico is 


When you buy an Ampico, I told him, you 
buy a fine piano—one of a small group of six 
pianos, every one of which has.the reputation 
of quality sustained through generations. So you 
have first of all a beautiful piano that any artist 
would like to play. But concealed within that 
piano is a marvelous device. By its magic—at 
least that’s the way it seems—the world’s great 
pianists will play for you—whatever and when- 
ever you like. Every phrase, every touch—even 
Ornstein’s famous singing tone—is just as the 
artist himself interpreted it. 

Still the piano itself is no more changed by 
the fact that it is an Ampico than the piano on 
the concert stage is changed by the presence of 
Ornstein. When the Ampico is not in use, it 
doesn’t touch the strings or even the keys. 

I didn’t know there was as much music in the 
world as I saw listed in the catalogue of Ampico 
recordings. All the compositions you love are 
there—the classics, hymns, dance music, songs— 
everything! Then there are hundreds more 
just as beautiful that you will grow to love 
when you know them. The Ampico library 
means that we can know music as we never 
dreamed we could. 


Hearing is believing ! 
If this musical miracle seems unbelievable to you 


—hear the Ampico! For a musical adventure 
you'll enjoy—hear the Ampico in your neigh- 


bor’s living-room, at your club, or in 
a store where any of the pianos named fi 
on the opposite page are displayed. 


If you are not near one of these 
stores, or if you want to know more 
about the Ampico before hearing it, 
write to the address below. You will 
receive a booklet descriptive of the 
Ampico and information about where 
you may hear it. 
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lA MPICO 


AM PICO 


can be had only in the 
pianos listed on the page 
at the left. 

Your present silent or 
player piano entitles you 
to an allowance in buying 
an Ampico. The dealer 
will also be glad to arrange 
convenient monthly pay- 
ments. Electric-power 
models $985 to $5000. 
Foot-power models $795. 
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Selfridge & Co, Ld. 
am ee 


FLOORS 


A Business Requirement 
Throughout the World 


SELFRIDGE & CO., Ltd., of London, 
know the value of CLEAN FLOORS. Some time 
ago they adopted the FINNELL sysTEM of Elec- 
tric Scrubbing as the best way to get CLEAN 
FLOORS and keep them clean. They write,<*We 
take pleasure in informing you we are delighted 
with results. It demonstrates its value, both in 
economy and efficiency of work.”’ The 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


keeps floors clean for Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight; 
W.&R. Jacob (L’ pool), Ltd.; J. S. Fry & Son, Ltd., 
Bristol; Joseph Crosfield & Sons, Ltd., Warrington; 
J.& P. Coats, Ltd., Paisley, and many other internation- 


ally known institutions, as well as for thousands of 


American stores, hotels, office buildings and factories. 


The FINNELL sysTEM uses electricity, the cheapest of 


all forms of power. It uses clean water for every part 
of the floor. It scrubs with a force 20 to 30 times that 
of a man or woman and covers Io to 20 times as much 
space per hour. 

As one of the public, or as one who serves the public, 
it will pay you to remember the universal truth, that 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


---—-—-—-—-—-—--—- CLIP HERE=—————————— 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


, Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums alls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y. M.C. A.'s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
107 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Direct factory representatives in all principal cities in U. 8S. 


Robert W. Wright, Ltd., British Concessionaires 


114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1 
J. B. Forbes, 26 Jamison St., Sydney 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

Toby started violently, dropped his 
spanner and snatched his pipe from his 
mouth. Then with a sickly smile he took 
off his hat. 

As the wagon swayed by—‘‘How d’ye 
do,” said Mrs. Medallion, extending her 
hand. ‘Don’t you feel well?” 

“‘P-p-perfectly, thank you, Aunt Ira,” 
stammered the unfortunate Toby, touch- 
ing her glove. ‘‘D’y6u feel all right? I 
mean—I—I do hope you’re well,” he added 
piously. 

After a long look—‘“‘My health,” said 
Mrs. Medallion, “leaves little to be de- 
sired.”’ She turned to her companion, about 
to reénter the car. ‘‘Miss Woolly, this is 
my nephew, Captain Rage. Captain Rage— 
Miss Woolly.” The two bowed. “‘Why are 
you here, Toby?” 

“Well, I’m—I’m really at Biarritz,” 
stammered Rage. “‘You know; taking— 
taking a sort of holiday there.” 

“Well, I’m really at Pau,’ said his aunt, 
staring. ‘Taking a sort of rest. I don’t 
know what from, but the doctors advised 
thechange. What’s your trouble—nerves?”’ 

“Good heavens, no, Aunt Ira!” He 
laughed uneasily. ‘‘I’m perfectly well. But 
I was so—so dumfounded. You know. Er— 
er—astonished.”’ 

“Dumfounded will do,” said his aunt. 
“T’m quite familiar with the word.” 

“Of course,” said Toby. ‘‘What I mean 
is, I never dreamed ——”’ 

“Why should you?” said his aunt. 
“Neither did I. But I don’t stammer about 
it. Tell me about Biarritz.” 

“Oh, it’s not much of a place,” said 
Toby cautiously. “And it’s awfully full. 
I spend most of my time getting away from 
it. I like the peace of HY 

“Are there public dances there?”’ 

Captain Rage appeared to consider. 

“‘T believe they do dance at the Casino,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, I’m almost sure they do.” 

‘Are you indeed?” said his aunt. ‘‘It’s 
wonderful how these things get about, isn’t 
it?”’ Toby blanched. ‘‘ Where is the Eng- 
lish Church?” : 

Painfully conscious that his reply would 
almost certainly be compared with that of 
Baedeker, Captain Rage swallowed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘when you get out of 
the hotel, instead of going down to the 
sea ” 

““Toby darling!’ The clear voice floated 
musically over the miniature wall. 

The worst had happened. Cicely had 
awaked. 

After one frightful moment Captain Rage 
plunged on desperately. 

“‘Tn-instead of going down to the sea, 
you—you turn ——” 

“Somebody,” said Mrs. Medallion in a 
freezing tone—“‘somebody appears to de- 
sire your attention. Didn’t you hear them 
call?” 


Her nephew put his head on one side and. 


appeared to listen. 

“Did they?’’ he said. 

Grimly his aunt surveyed him. 

“You must be deaf,’”’ she said. “‘Never 
mind. If you don’t answer I dare say 
they’ll call again.” 

She was perfectly right. 

Almost immediately—‘“‘Toby darling,’ 
cried Miss Voile, “have you gota cigarette? ”’ 

There was an awful silence. 

Miss Woolly, who had a keen sense of 
humor, set her white teeth and fought to 
suppress her mirth. 

Head up, Mrs. Medallion stared in the 
direction from which the voice had come, 
as one who has detected an unlawful and 
offensive smell. Fingers tomouth, Captain 
Rage was glancing over his shoulder with 
the nervous apprehension of the escaped 
felon who has heard his pursuers decide to 
bomb his lair. 

Two sweet pretty hands appeared upon 
the miniature wall. The next moment, 
looking extraordinarily lovely, a flushed and 
hatless Cicely pulled herself abreast of the 
parapet. 

Toby stepped forward, put his hands 
under her arms and lifted the lithe figure 
onto the road. Then he turned to his aunt. 

“This is Miss Voile, Aunt Ira; Miss 
Cicely Voile. Cicely, this is my aunt, Mrs. 
Medallion.” 

Cicely stepped to the car and put out her 
hand. 

“How d’ye do,” she said with a charming 
smile. 

In stony silence Mrs. Medallion touched 
the slight fingers. 

‘Are you engaged to my nephew?” 

“Of course I am,” said Cicely. “That’s 
why we're alone. We got engaged last 
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night, so we’re spending today in the moun- 
tains to recuperate. D’you think he’ll 
make me happy?” 

The ghost of a smile stole into Mrs. Me- 
dallion’s face. 

“That depends on his wife,” she said. 
“Why didn’t he tell me?” P 

“We haven’t told anyone yet,” said 
Cicely Voile. ‘‘And I expect he’s shy. 
Men are funny like that, you know. They 
seem to regard their engagement as a con- 
fession of weakness.” 

“Tt frequently is,” said Mrs. Medallion. 
She turned to her nephew. “Toby, you’re a 
fool. Why shouldn’t you be engaged?” 

Captain Rage grinned sheepishly. 

“No reason at all,’ he said. ‘‘Only— 
only it was all rather sudden, you know. 
The—the words wouldn’t come.” 

“Yes, I noticed that,” said his aunt. 
“They still seem rather reluctant.” 

“What did I say?” said Cicely, sliding 
an arm through Toby’s and addressing his 
aunt. ‘““Yousee? He’s ashamed of himself. 
He feels his position. They can’t help it. 
Where are you staying, Mrs. Medallion?” 

“At Pau. Should I like Biarritz?”’ 

“T should come for the day. It’s not 
very far. I think Pau’s quieter, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Medallion regarded her. 

“T heard you ask,” she said, “for a 
cigarette.” 

“T didn’t know you were here,’ said 
Cicely Voile. ‘‘I shouldn’t smoke before 
you, because I’m younger than you, and so 
it’s up to me not to give you offense. I’ve 
got an aunt called Susan who simply loathes 
it. So I never smoke before her.” 

Mrs. Medallion turned to her companion. 

“A very proper spirit,’”’ she said defiantly. 

“Admirable,”’ said Miss Woolly. 

“Miss Voile, this is Miss Woolly, who 
bears with me.” 

Miss Woolly laughed, and Cicely stepped 
to the running board and put out her hand. 

“Tt can’t be a very hard life,” she said. 
“You're looking too well.” 

“T suppose you dance, child?” said Mrs. 
Medallion. 

“T do,” said Cicely. ‘‘I love it. I know 
the dances of today aren’t all they might 


be, but neitheris anything else, forthematter ' 


of that. I imagine that convents are as 
conservative as ever, but outside them “f 

“T doubt it,” sighed Mrs. Medallion. 
“Took at the jails. I don’t believe in tor- 
ture, but I always had a weakness for the 
discouragement of crime. Never mind. 
Come back to Pau now and I’ll give you 
some tea. Toby!” 

“Yes@#Aunt Ira.” 

“Take Miss Voile out of sight and give 
her her cigarette. I think she’s earned it. 
Then follow us back to Pau. By the way, 
d’you feel better now?” 

“Much better, thank you, Aunt Ira,” 
said Captain Rage. 

“What a fool you are!” said his aunt. 
“T don’t expect to be welcomed, but mis- 
prision of my understanding I cannot en- 
dure. But for your pretty advocate, your 
ghastly endeavors to dissemble would have 
cost you extremely dear.’”” Her nephew 
quailed. ‘‘Besides, aren’t you proud of 
her?”’ 

“T should think I was!” said Toby 
heartily. 

“Then act accordingly,’ said Mrs. Me- 
dallion. “And if ever again you want to 
throw dust in my eyes, throw dust—not 
clods of earth. If you can manage to blind 
me, that’s one to you. But I won’t be 
assaulted.” 

“T’m very sorry, Aunt Ira,” said Toby 
humbly. 

“I’m glad to hear it.’’ She turned to ad- 
dress Miss Voile. ‘‘Now don’t go and heal 
those stripes as soon as my back is turned. 
Give him the cold shoulder for a quarter ’f 
an hour. And please tell the driver to 
turn and take us to Pau. I shall expect you 
at four at the Hétel de France.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Cicely. 
soe sorry my entrance was so abrupt, 

u — 

“T wouldn’t have missed it for worlds,” 
said Mrs. Medallion. ‘It was—enchant- 
ing.” 

In silence the landaulet was turned and 
the ladies were driven away. 

As the dust swallowed them up Toby 
turned to his companion with a glowing 
face. Then he caught her hands and 
pressed them against his lips. He looked 
up with shining eyes. 

“Cicely darling,” he cried, “you’re an 
absolute brick!” 

Miss Voile disengaged herself. 

“No endearments, please,” she said 
calmly enough. “This is a serious business. 
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I’ve compromised myself good and pre 
you know. And until we’re out oft] 
wood I’d rather go slow—dead slow.” | 

“My dear ——” J 

“Don’t call me your dear!” cried C 
stamping her foot. 

“Tt’s without prejudice,” said Toby, — 

“What about our engagement? Thaj 
without prejudice too. The trouble al 
omitted to point that out to Mrs, 
dallion.”’ en 

“Well, I’m very sorry,” 
“But what did you do it for?” 

‘“Why do people go in after drow 
men? Because they can’t stand stil 
see them drown. I did it out of con 
humanity. When I looked over the 
saw how matters stood—saw in a fl 
wasn’t particularly bright of me. 
could have seen your face —— Wel 
was only one thing to be done. T 
culty was how to do it. And then y 
very first words she smoothed that 

“Common humanity or not, it 
most handsome’ act. And I’m 
deeply grateful. I’ll put things 
course.” 

“c How? ” 

“T don’t know yet, but I will before. 
damage is done. I’m afraid it’s spoil: 
day, and I’m frightfully sorry. But 
you are. And now let’s go to Kaux-C 
and find some tea.” 

“‘Waux-Chaudes?”’ cried Miss 
“But we’re booked to your aunt! 1] 
look so amazed. If I start on a thing 
to see it through. And what on ear 
use of all I’ve done if we don’t ——” 

“T refuse,’ said Captain Rage. — 
you’ve said, you’re deep enough in. 
hadn’t been so rattled p! 4 

“T never said that,” said Miss 7 
“And now please don’t interfere. T! 
my show. You say you’re grateful 
well, then; do as I say. I shan’t get 
deeper by going to tea. I don’t supposei 
a party.” : 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” said Toby 
I don’t like it. What with bein’ hec 
that woman, then all of a sudden h 
out of the muck, an’ then all dazz 
blinded by the way you handled 
never occurred to me that you were p 
the score. It sounds ungrateful and 
but there you are. Now that I do 
heaven’s sake have a heart. Don’ 
me feel more of a worm.” 

- With a sudden movement Cicely pu 
her hands. 

“Toby, I’m sorry,’ she said. 
please don’t feel like a worm. It is 
very inappropriate. I was so glad 
you.” Rage took her hands in his. 
so glad I’ve helped you. And I’m 
go on helping you—awfully glad. 
then we'll help each other—out of 
wood. I’mafraid it sounded as if I rep 
what I’d done. I don’t, Toby, I don 
I don’t quite know why I said such rott 
things. Only, when you called me darli| 
on—on the top of it all, it—seemed as 
you were forgetting—that it’s only—or 
a game.” * 

Toby Rage looked into the great bro! 
eyes. a5. 

“T_] believe I was,” he faltered. 4 

“Well, please don’t, Toby dear,” 
Cicely Voile. “I'll tell you why 
banked on your not forgetting. I’ve put 
not exactly my honor, but my—my Ya 
in your hands. The moment that you fi 
get, I become cheap.” The man start 
“You won’t have made me cheap. Ish 
have made myself cheap. Cheap in| 
own eyes—and yours. And I like you } 
well enough, Toby, not to want that.” 

“You know that I’d never ——” 

“You wouldn’t at once. But after 
little you’d see. Time makes things so pa 
fully clear. Never mind. Now that I 
told you, I’m sure that you won’t let1 
down.”’ She whipped her hands away a! 
put them behind her back. “And now 
nice to me, Toby, and give me a cigarett«| 

=| 
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and the two were sitting again 
rolling moor. An urchin breeze dart 
hung, Pucklike, in the brave su 
while earth and sky and sea lifted up 
ant heads. Time nodded drowsily ove 
golden world. . 4 
From a little fellowship of chestnv 

a neighboring dell the pert insistence 
cuckoo cheered to the echo the excell 
of present mirth. Out of the sweetn 
hawthorn a fragrant eulogy of i 
stole upon the air. , 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
iss Voile, however, was not smiling, 
Rage was regarding the jovial land- 
e with a perfectly poisonous stare. 
dow,” said Cicely, “‘are you get- 
” 


on? : bee 
ybystarted and picked up a writing pad. 
‘Five me a chance,” he said. “I’m nota 


walist. Besides, a letter like this takes 


> composing.” ; ! Ee 
"t's got to go off tonight,” said Cicely 


Well, don’t you rush me,” said Toby. 
fsa very delicate job. Any fool can say 
engagement’s off’; but that won’t do 
unt Ira. What I’ve got to do is to 
| it in such a way as to stifle the in- 
+ of eross-examination. Well, bein’ an 
nist, I’m not going to say it’s impossi- 
but if I can’t do it she won’t come over 
she day—she’ll come for a week. I 
Idn’t wait for that. I’ve only one heart. 
she’ll metaphorically sack Biarritz.” 
‘jh, it’s easy enough,” said Cicely. 
Sove it on to me. Say you find I’m a 
er. I don’t care.” 

‘Well, I do,”’ said Toby violently. 

eely shrugged her fair shoulders. 
jesently—‘‘Read me as far as you’ve 
»’ she commanded. 

\iptain Rage cleared his throat. 


My dear Aunt Ira: When I remember 
yfortunate encounter yesterday after- 
» and your subsequent kind hospitality 
- e Hotel de France, I find it more than 
siful to have to tell you that the mar- 

. which had been arranged between 

Voile and myself will not take place. 
rupture between us is still so recent 

I am not in a condition of mind con- 
uve to conducting correspondence, still 
sito recording in black and white the 

of my hopes; but I feel that in view of 
enterest which you were good enough to 
iin my engagement it is my duty, cost 

;it may, to put you in immediate pos- 

on of the unhappy truth. This, I fear, 
1a possibly affect your decision to come 
) iarritz. I do not propose to, weary you 
i{ the details of our sudden estrange- 
le further than to confess ng 


Oh, that’s maddening!” cried Cicely, 
aving her hands. “Go on!” 
utl can’t goon!” cried Toby. ‘‘That’s 
icleyil of it. I don’t know what to con- 
s\ All that first bit’s eyewash—quite all 
g.asalead. But now I’ve got to land a 
th. The next two lines have got to do 
erick. They’ve got to satisfy, allay and 
1. They’ve got to satisfy her curiosity, 
ll her suspicion and crush her initiative.” 
‘That’s easy,” said Miss Voile. ‘‘Give 


: e pad.” b 
lasilence too big for words the writing 


a(passed. 
(cely finished the sentence and threw it 
x. 


1= that it is now quite clear that we 
0 ot and never did loye one another.”’ 


} 
‘That's no good,” said Toby. ‘‘That’s 
nly inviting investigation. How can you 
cicile that with—er—with the ‘Toby 
aing’ of yesterday afternoon?” 

Then cut me out,” said Miss Voile. 
§7—‘clear that I do not and never did 
wher.’ How can she go behind that?” 

“That,” said Captain Rage, “would 
ri her over by return.” 

Why? ” 7 

%ecause the inference is that you still 
me. Remembering the violent fancy 
a¢ taken to you, is it likely that she’d sit 
tiland allow me to turn you down? She’d 
or over here like a bear robbed of her 
yhks—whelps.”’ 

(cely stared upon the ground. 

Well, I’ll tell you what,” she said un- 
erinly. “Stick to my first suggestion, 
nadd these words.” She began to dictate 
loy: “You must not think this conclu- 
io! Inconsistent or precipitate, because 

lls not, as you know, the first time that 
hve been engaged, while ros 
7 q 0,no. I can’t say that!’’ cried Toby. 
Th—it’s out of the question! She— 
‘hyer told her about Leah.” 
ne cried Cicely. ‘Oh, you Mor- 

mean Rachel,’’ said Rage hurriedly. 
th—Leah was her second name.” 

im Voile stared at the sea with trem- 
Ips, 

soon as she could trust her voice— 
trouble is,” she said, ‘you’ve written 
1€ wrong strain; sounded the wrong 
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“That,” said Toby, “I can entirely be- 
lieve. When one’s got to convey some sin- 
gularly distasteful intelligence to a woman 
who invariably receives good tidings first 
as a personal affront and secondly as evi- 
dence of the messenger’s mental deficiency, 
it is extremely easy to sound the wrong 
note.” 

In a shaking voice—‘“‘ Give me the pad,” 
said Cicely. 

Once more the writing materials changed 
hands. 

Sitting a little behind her, Toby frowned 
into the distance, thoughtfully pulling his 
mustache and stealing an occasional glance 
at the slim brown hand which was steadily 
driving the pencil across the gray-blue 
sheet. Presently his eyes climbed to the 
exquisite face. There they rested. 

This is not surprising. The man was 
human. And at that moment Cicely Ber- 
wick Voile was a sight for the high gods. 

The girl was always beautiful; her fea- 
tures and coloring alone established that. 
Hers was the gay fresh beauty of Nature 
herself. It argued the spring in her blood. 
She was radiant, eager. The expectation of 
her mouth, the light in her big brown eyes 
were living breathing glories that lifted up 
the heart. But now my lady was grown 
pensive. She had exchanged her “‘meadows 
trim with daisies pied’’ for “the studi- 
ous cloister’s pale.’”” Mirth sat in Melan- 
choly’s seat, adorning that cold throne as 
neyer did its mistress. Her serious mien, 
the droop of her precious lips, the way 
she would fling up her head to gaze for 
an instant seaward while she sought for 
a phrase, her breathless glowing charm 
plunged for the moment into the dignity of 
thought—made an arresting picture. 

Rage had not seen her like this. Few 
people had. This was as well. Heaven 
knows she was dangerous enough. Amaryl- 
lis weaving a garland sends your heart to 
your mouth. But Amaryllis contempla- 
tive, pacing the garden of Philosophy, shall 
send the blood to your head. 

* Miss Voile turned suddenly to meet her 
companion’s eyes. Instantly both looked 
away—Toby at the parcel of chestnuts 
and the girl at the broom by her side, 

Presently—‘‘Here you are,” she said 
quietly, passing the writing pad. 

Toby stared at the letter as at a death 
warrant. 


“My dear Aunt Ira: This ig¥yust a line 
to thank you very much for alt your kind- 
ness yesterday and to say how much I am 
looking forward to seeing you here on 
Thursday. I quite expect it will be fine, for 
the weather seems settled now, and I think 
you will enjoy the run. It is impossible to 
mistake the road, which runs through 
some lovely country as well as that charm- 
ing and historical old town, Bayonne. 
I shall expect you about half-past one and 
shall be at the entrance to the hotel from 
one on in case you are before time. 

“T have no news except that Miss Voile 
and I have broken off our engagement, as 
we do not think we should get on together. 

“‘ Always your affectionate nephew, 

bl OBY. 


“P_S. There is another road by Bidache, 

but I should not come by that because it is 
longer and not so easy to follow.” 
“You see,’”’ explained Cicely, ‘‘the two 
outstanding characteristics of Mrs. Medal- 
lion are first of all her contrariness, and sec- 
ondly her conyiction that all men are fools. 
Well, I’ve given her a glorious opportunity 
of indulging the former and I’ve supported 
the latter by a piece of documentary evi- 
dence of which she will talk for years. In 
fact, I should think she’d have it framed. 
After this she’d rather die than come to 
Biarritz. The bare idea of your waiting for 
hours at the entrance to the hotel, not 
daring to go away in case she arrives, will 
give her a better appetite for lunch than 
any hula-hula that ever was shaken.” 

Captain Rage lifted his eyes to heaven. 

“Trust a woman,” he said, “‘to put it 
across a woman. Of course I take off my 
hat. It’s a work of art. That postscript 
alone 2 

He ripped the sheet from the pad, folded 
it very carefully and, after staring upon it, 
took out a cigarette case and bestowed the 
paper inside. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Cicely, getting 
upon her feet. 

“Here,” said Toby. ‘“ You’re—you’re 
not thinkin’ of going, are you?”’ 

“Why not?” said Cicely calmly. ‘We 
came here to fix up that letter, and now it’s 
fixed.” 


—_ 
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Toby swallowed. 

“T know,” he said. ‘‘But it seems a pity 
to rush off. I—I rather like this spot. Look 
at the sea over there. All—all glassy. Re- 
minds me of some hymn.” 

By a superhuman effort Miss Voile 
maintained her gravity. 

“T’ve got to get back,’’ she said. 

“Oh, not yet,” said Toby. ‘Not yet. 
Besides, I—I’ve—I wanted to tell you 
about Rachel.” 

Miss Voile appeared to hesitate. Then 
she sat down. 

“What about Rachel?”’ she said. 

“Well, I—I made up Rachel,” said 
Toby. “You know. Invented the nymph.” 
He stared uneasily upon his finger nails. 
“God knows why. I think I had some idea 
of makin’ you think I was an old cam- 
paigner, with a trick or two up his sleeve.” 
He hesitated. ‘Well, I’d like you to know 
I’m not. I’ve danced attendance once or 
twice—most men have—and been properly 
stung for my pains. But that’s as far as it’s 
gone. I’ye—I’ve never been engaged— 
before.” 

“Ym glad you told me,” said Cicely. 
She turned a glowing face. ‘I knew it, of 
course.’’ Toby started. ‘All along. But 
I’m glad you told me.” 

There was a long silence. 

At length—‘‘You remember,” said Toby, 
“what you said yesterday about my not 
letting you down?” Cicely nodded. ‘Well, 
if I’ve seemed offhand since then, it’s be- 
cause of what you said. That’s why I’ve 
not called you by name or—or told you how 
sweet you are. You see, it began as a 
game—without prejudice—but when you 
said what you did you opened my eyes. 
And then, suddenly, I realized that for me 
the game had slid into reality; that I had 
quite lost sight of the very first rule of the 
game. And so—I had to stop. I couldn’t 
call you darling or speak of the stars in your 
eyes, because—I find you a darling and I 
love the stars in your eyes.” 

Cicely bowed her head. 

The man continued slowly, ‘‘ Well, there 
you are. I’ve bought it. I’ye queered my 
rotten pitch. I suggested the blasted game. 
I gaye it its footling label and let you come 
right in—under that shelter. Now you’re 
in balk, and I’ve got to let you go. Don’t. 
think I’m trying to get out. I’m not. T’ll 
post this letter tonight, as I’m a living fool. 
But I’d give ten years of my life to call 
back the idle moment when I started that 
game.”’ ‘ 

For a moment the two sat silent. "Then 
as if by one consent they rose to their feet. 
Cicely put out a hand and the man took it. 

“Thank you, Toby,” she said; “I knew 
I could bank on you. I put my value in 
your hands, and you’ve given it back. And 
I think you're perfectly right. It’s a stupid 
game. And—and I’m very glad it’s over.” 

Rage put her hand to his lips and turned 
away. Her words were equivocal. There 
was a chance that she meant —— But 
the chance that she meant nothing must 
turn the scale. 

“ And—er—Toby.” 

“Yes.” 

“T’m afraid I made up Alfred.” 

“Yes, I thought you did,” said Toby. 

se Why? ” 

“Because the man isn’t foaled who after 
an hour of your sweetness could refuse you 
anything. Besides, unless he was mentally 
deranged, once haying got so far, no man 
on earth would ever have let you go.” 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps that’s why he did,” 
said Cicely. 

Toby stared. 

“But I thought you said a 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of Alfred. There 
was—another man. He—he was such a 
dear. It never occurred to mie that he was 
mad. His—his aunt wasn’t. I mean 
Oh, Toby!” 

The man’s arms were about her, and his 
cheek against hers. 

“Cicely darling, d’you love me?”’ 

“Tt sounds very weak, Toby dear, but 
I’m dreadfully afraid I do.” 

“‘My blessed lady!” said Toby, and 
kissed her mouth. 

‘‘Oh, do be careful,” said Cicely. ‘“Love’s 
a disease, you know. Supposing you 
caught it.” 

“You wicked child,” said Toby, “I gave 
it to you.” 

“O-o-oh!”’ 

“Yes, I did. I’ve had it for months and 
months. But I never knew what it was 
till ——”’ 

“When did you know, Toby?” 

“At sixteen minutes past five,” said 
Toby, ‘‘yesterday morning.” 
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That can be as true as you like,” Bev- 
Mathews asserted. ‘But I'll be 
dned if it’s any better in the Legislature, 
h everybody laughing and spitting and 
ling out at once. Yes, and the town 
neking them through the windows. I re- 
ymber in the fall of 1782 it took eighteen 
iys to organize the House. I’ve heard 
Ines Madison damn it hotly enough.” 
‘It’s practically a new body,” Gawin ex- 
Jined. “At least it has life and convic- 
ns. But Congress: it will spend a day 
sndering whether it would or wouldn’t 
ow a foreign captain who was in Pulaski’s 
‘iment the money to sail home with. In 
of all I said, I’d have given it to him 
ai thought the riddance cheap; but they 
idemned him to stay in America.” 
“T knew him.” Richard Bale spoke 
‘hout premeditation. “‘Paschke. A very 
;ve and capable man.” This was in 
)Jation of his decision to be still, and he 
ant no further. 
“We can get along now without hired 
te ” 


hers. 
Tharles Todd quietly told his brother 
+t he had said enough. ‘‘ We understand 
y1 mean nothing personal, but your tone 
ihe reverse of —well, hospitality.” 
“Tt goes back to Washington’s ambi- 
Has,” the other Todd still declared. ‘‘He 
ynts a monarchy where he’s monarch; he 
desn’t seem to realize that his service— 
1 it was very creditable—is over. He 
-no ability for public affairs; he can’t 
hom a free people. He’s after power and 
arown.” 
That is an opinion I have heard,’ 
hard Bale answered, “but I can assure 
yi it is wrong.” After all, he had been 
to speak. ‘General Washington is 
avour of a government strong enough 
be fully responsible for its members.” 
Not members—subjects,’’ Gawin cor- 
ited him. ‘He wants a military boot set 
em.” 
amiliar sensation overtook Richard 
; it was one he had had cause to re- 
;, but before which he was powerless: 
eemed to him that all the elements of 
body were congealing in the intense 
— ike water in the act of turning into 
of a black rage. He was sitting with 
h legs thrust out before him, his hands 
on the table, and he spoke without the 
ting of a muscle: 
“After this, Mr. Todd, when you speak 
ime of General Washington, see that it is 
st with the form of respect.” 
mmediately the men about the decanters 
their indolence in a close attention to 
it might follow. 
‘Do you mean that I’m not at liberty 
ay what’s in my mind about a public 
acter?’’ Gawin demanded. ‘‘Because 
ou do you’re worse than drunk.’ 
‘Say what you like to who will listen,” 
Ele replied; “I am speaking for myself. 
n't calumniate General Washington to 


Gawin Todd laughed, but Robine laid a 
had on his sleeve. 
fYou don’t seem to understand,” he 
quietly; ‘“‘this is serious.”’ 
What if it is!”’ the other exclaimed. “If 
thinks he’s serious, do I—does anyone 
e to be bound by his opinion of his own 
1ortance?”’ 
“Yes,” Jasper Robine said shortly, “you 
d All men of your position would.” 
‘You think you can force a duel on me,” 
Cwin had returned to Bale. “That may 
bthe custom in armies and with gamblers, 
it’s not outside of that. You'll have no 
t at me on any ridiculous field of honour. 
take this with the rest—if you get it 
your head that I’m a coward I’ll damn 
n beat it out.” 
Charles Todd, suffused with anger, rose. 
Then I’ll speak for you, Gawin,” he 
Sd harshly: ‘Mr. Bale—yes, and Mr. 
Iney—I offer you the fullest apology for 
at I consider an assault without excuse 
nanners. If this is politics, I thank God 


fo aot the time for taking a part in it. 
Ech: 


give you my word,” he addressed 
ard Bale, “that no member of my 
y will ever again disparage General 
ishington to you.” 
,74win violently started to his feet, but 
eens sharply silenced him. 
ny more of this,’’ he declared, ‘and 
ave to do without the privilege of 
Wing you. The world hasn’t gone to the 
et.” He turned and bowed pro- 
ly,to Charles Todd. 


wee 
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BALISAND 


(Continued from Page 21) 


There was a general slackening of ten- 
sion, a high china bowl of toddy had been 
put on the table, and the business of drink- 
ing was taken up with renewed vigour. 
Charles Todd had left the dining room, but 
no one else—the application of the phrase 
was Ambrose’s—was a deserter. Richard 
Bale was sunk in the mental depression that 
always followed his rages; physically, too, 
he was inert. Most of the talking that 
followed was by Robine; it was temperate, 
smooth and extraordinarily persuasive .. . 
and dangerous, Richard automatically 
recognized. 

“Naturally,’”’ Robine declared, ‘there 
will have to be a reorganization of the 
States; everyone is agreed about that; and 
it’s only a question of the form it will take. 
There was some truth in what Gawin began 
by saying—that there was no general con- 
fidence in the present Congress, and I think 
there never would be in a body of that 
sort. We fought for quite the opposite. 
And the men—like Colonel Lee—who would 
be drawn to a strongly centralized govern- 
ment, we need at home.”’ 

“The trouble with Congress now,’’ Bey- 
erley Mathews asserted, ‘‘is that it doesn’t 
know what it’s there for. It isn’t as useful 
as a negro stableboy.” 

“Exactly,” Robine agreed; ‘‘and its 
duties must be fixed and its power defined 
and limited. But it. ought never to assume 
the responsibilities which belong to the 
States. I suppose it should exist to control 
our relationship with foreign governments; 
hardly anything more.” 

“Very well,” Dalney said, “then how 
about the effort to regulate our commerce 
with powers who won’t make treaties with 
us? The States wouldn’t let Congress pass 
a bill to take care of that. If Massachusetts 
won’t trade with England, then Virginia 
will and damned glad of the chance, and, 
with all the stinking jealousy, it’s getting 
to be almost as bad among the States 
themselves.” 

It was Gawin Todd’s opinion that ex- 
actly that condition stimulated trade. 

“And no State will ever allow a federal 
excise,’’ Robine proceeded; ‘‘the day for it, 
on this continent, is over. You all saw how 
the proposed imposts were met. The State 
must continue supreme,” he insisted. “‘That 
is what we are and what we came from—a 
friendly body of equal powers.” 

“The small States are specially friendly 
with the large.’”” Richard, from his lassi- 
tude, hugely admired the determination 
and intelligence with which Henry Dalney 
remained in the controversy. ‘‘ Maryland 
was in a glow about our lands in the Ohio 
Valley.” 

But Robine made it clear that he was not 
regarding the present. 

“T am showing you what must happen,”’ 
he said positively. “It is because of Vir- 
ginia’s great future that we require an 
immediate State assumption of debts.’ 

He would be an able governor, Richard 
Bale realized; he would decorate any office 
of public dignity. Gawin Todd moved up 
to him unexpectedly. 

“There is no need for us to go on from 
where we last stopped,” he addressed Rich- 
ard very fairly. 

“None,”’ he agreed. He had no inclina- 
tion to talk to Gawin Todd, and he at- 
tempted no civilities. Instead, he rose and 
went out to the main portico. His legs, he 
observed, were unsteady, but that was the 
result of the Madeira and rum and toddy. 
However, they hadn’t touched his mind: 
that, abruptly, was concerned with Lavinia 
Roderick. Perhaps, except in throngs of 
people, he would never see her again, never 
again have an opportunity to speak any- 
thing but commonplaces to her. That, in 
reality, was all they had said now; and he 
went back over what, together, they had 
expressed, in order to discover what had 
been so significant init. But he failed; the 
phrases had been hardly more than conven- 
tional. 

There was a light step behind him, and he 
turned with such a sudden hopefulness that 
he collided with a pillar. But it was Eliza 
Wiatt. She paused, meeting him with her 
slow smile. Her manner always intimated 
a greater interest in men than she thought 
it was prudent to show. 

“T couldn’t think where you were.” She 
conveyed the impression that she had 
missed him . . . perhaps even that she was 
here on his account. ‘“‘Why have you kept 
away from—from the party?” 
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“But I haven’t,” he objected. ‘I have 
been very much in it. You have been too 
engaged to see me.” 

That wasn’t so, she assured him. 

“Do you say things like that to make me 
unhappy? Because they do.’ 

“Mr. Garret told me he was leaving.” 

“Tt was dreadful,” she confided to him; 
“T don’t see how he came to misunderstand 
me. The way he read poetry was what I 
liked.” Her voice hadn’t an accent of regret. 

“Tell me, Eliza,” he asked, ‘what is it 
that happens to the men who fall in love 
with you?” 

“They just will without a reason.” 

“What is it in you?”’ he insisted. 

“Well, I’m not too bad-looking.” 

“That hasn’t a thing to do with it.” At 
least he knew that much. “I’d like to 
know.”’ He remained leaning against the 
pillar while she sat-on a marble step. “If 
it’s love, what does that explain? Abso- 
lutely nothing,” he answered his own ques- 
tion moodily. “It might even be a sort of 
poison, and very deadly, instead of how 
it is regarded. Garret, for example—he 
thought he had lost his God.” 

She admitted that she knew what he 
meant: 

“T don’t understand it myself; and you 
mustn’t think it makes me ‘specially happy 
or that I try to upset anyone. Really, I be- 
have quite well, Mr. Bale.” 

He replied impatiently that he hadn’t 
dreamed of questioning that. She could 
tell him nothing, he saw. 

“But I really did miss you.” 

Richard thanked her absently. He was 
occupied with the thought of Lavinia .. . 
experimentally, he stopped there, without 
adding Roderick. Lavinia. Her name sent 
a tide of delight through him. This would 
have to stop. 

“You are thinking of Mary,” Eliza chal- 
lenged him. 

Of course he was, he lied. Then, at once, 
he filled his mind with the image of Mary 
Todd. 

A lily bud, a pink, a rose. 

Richard Bale hadn’t intended to repeat 
that; it had come of itself. But you must 
bring me oceans more. How could she 
marry Gawin? He wished, with a hardened 
mouth, that what had begun after dinner 
had gone on to the end. In imagination he 
felt the perfect balance of the pistols in his 
room. The set screws of the hair triggers 
could be moved to the weight of less than 
a hair. Yes, he’d have welcomed a shot 
at Gawin Todd. One. No more would be 
necessary. Strangely enough, he was con- 
vinced that he would kill Todd. In all this 
he recognized the justice of his reputation, 
which wasn’t peaceable. He, Richard Bale 
of Balisand, was regarded as having an ugly 
disposition; of being, perhaps, too ready to 
fight. That, however, was the history of the 
Bale temper; in the past it had been a mark 
of honour. Men who bore arms. 

“You are getting more impolite every 
minute,” Eliza Wiatt complained. ‘I hate 
men who are in love . With someone 
else.” 

“Am IT in love?”’ he demanded. ‘‘Do you 
know that or have you just been listening 
to the talk?”’ 

She rose, laughing: 

“Terribly. I have never seen it more 
and plainer. You are finished, maybe for 
life.’’ 

She went down the steps, pointedly 
leaving him; and her words, her half- 
disagreeable laughter, echoed and echoed 
in his consciousness. ‘“‘Maybe for life.’’ 
But that was ridiculous. With him, love 
was to come after marriage, through asso- 
ciation and passion and birth. It was an 
actuality, like the other relationships of 
existence. Eliza Wiatt had been affected 
by her own nature and inclinations, the 
poetry read to her by the young and desper- 
ate Mr. Garret. He walked out by the 
house to the wharf. The sun was behind 
him, the river veiled in a tender and trans- 
parent haze; the shore opposite was imma- 
terial. A mood appropriate to the hour 
swept over him, a happiness subdued in 
melancholy: afternoon had overtaken him 
without the compensation of a morning. 


The night, it seemed, came swiftly, al- 
though he had spent a long time dressing; 
supper passed unremarkably; and the 
interminable dancing was in progress. He 
had remained at the table. There was no 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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else but a servant in the room, and his 
ts were uninterrupted. They weren’t 
». Actually, they were not thoughts; 
hadn’t sufficient continuity for that; 
yet neither were they emotions; at 
t he was not able to recognize them. 
.state more nearly resembled another de- 
Bist But it wasn’t that . . . it might 


ail 


chat premonition described it. However, 
e was nothing before him; nothing but 
eiptiness, he specified, and then he reached 
yainful knowledge—he couldn’t marry 
ry Todd. 
“his was so disastrous that he sat up- 
xt, appalled; yet there was no escape 
nm a truth that apparently had been 
uted at him. It was an impossibility. 
Ps reason was that he didn’t love her and 
never would. Never! He would only 
demn her to a long wretchedness of the 
rt. No, it wasn’t an affair of engaging 
,ousekeeper. If that were all it would be 
uy; yes, desirable and pleasant. He’d 
he infinitely preferred an arrangement of 
it kind, amplified, certainly, but in the 
vin calm. What, in addition, disturbed 
.) was the recognition that that was pos- 
sie for other men. They had, on the most 
table ground, made marriage a success. 
Viy, then, couldn’t he? 
‘There was a chance, as well, that he was 
=ady bound—his understanding with Ava 
»| been complete without confirmation— 
al he remembered Mary’s expression as 
s| looked up at him from the edge of the 
arf. Sally had said that her sister was in 
kre with him. Anything he owed was to 
iry and not to her parents. But she was 
syoung that it could not be serious with 
Part of it would have come from sug- 
gtion, implication. Anyhow, he was unable 
task her.. In planning, consequently, his 
aion, he decided to speak to Ava—tell 
‘briefly the cause of his failure, and to no 
o» else. Ava Todd, if she had consulted 
i could account for Charles’ opinions. 
this was unpleasant, but not impossible; 
al, on the whole, he was relieved. 
- Jowever, only ina minor way. His low- 
ns of spirit continued; but, intent upon 
tit, he realized that he couldn’t go on 
hulging it like this, alone in the dining 
rm. 
dis actions were becoming so peculiar 
t they would be noticeable. In the hall 
was stopped by Jasper Robine. 
‘There’s some talk about a table of 
ist,” he said; ‘‘if it’s made up, will you 
hone with Mathews and Bradlock Wiatt 
alme?”’ 
de had to agree, and he left Robine de- 
tmined to lose himself in some dark and 
jiecessible corner. How could he play 
vist, he asked himself . . . with, natu- 
tly, no reply. 
Following that illogical decision, he turned 
t the right, leaving the brilliancy of the 
diwing-room for the garden. Red roses 
re black at night: a thing he had never 
‘ore noted. There had been no late frosts 
he spring, and, as a result, the apricots 
uld have a long season and come to ripe- 
rs. Lost in the contemplation of nothing 
aall, he found himself by the summer- 
lise He entered. It was intensely still, 
silent that he heard a minute stirring of 
aeaf on the honeysuckle that climbed the 
litices. Then there was the low sound of a 
Issage, and Lavinia faced him dimly in the 
eclosed gloom. 
He said her name, but not in any accent 
Csurprise; it was all very familiar. She 
Sayed slightly and he moved forward 
cickly and took her into his arms. She 
tither avoided nor sought him; she was 
¢tirely passive; her head was lowered, one 
Ind outside his embrace, resting lightly on 
lsarm. For a measureless time it was like 
tat, oa then she lifted her face and he 
er. 
It didn’t, as he would have supposed it 
ise fillhim with ecstasy. Rather he was 


nscious of a joy that might have been the 
f-approaching murmur of an overwhelm- 
ig tidal wave. At first her lips hadn’t an- 
ered him; but suddenly—the realization 
‘peared to suffocate him—she kissed him 
ireturn. 


undless but potent explosive, was to drive 
em slightly apart. He could see the line 
her cheek, the slim whiteness of her 
‘oulders, her grace of bearing. Richard 
»ped that she would speak, yet, beyond 
je audible unsteadiness of her breathing, 
‘e was still. It was he who should speak, 
© must say something; but when he did 
Weiss Beene he was totally chagrined by 


a effect of that, as though it were a 


ere 
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“This is serious,”’ he said, and he repeated 
the word, “‘serious.”’ 

Lavinia replied, ‘‘I had better sit down.” 

He found a place beside her, but not 
touching her, on the narrow bench. 

“It couldn’t be helped,’ Richard Bale 
went on. “If you expect me to say I’m 
sorry you'll be disappointed.” 

“‘l’m not sorry.”’ Her voice was level, 
clear. ‘‘I am much, much worse. Mr. Bale, 
I am a bad woman ——”’ He interrupted 
her, protesting against that; but she re- 
strained him with a hand laid, for an 
instant, against his mouth. “You don’t 
know—I wanted this to happen. The only 
thing left is to be truthful. I didn’t realize 
what it was I wanted, but I encouraged it 
and kept it warm. Yes, I am bad. I’ve 
always been bad, because I have always 
waited for just this. Oh, what will you 
think of me?”’ she cried. 

“Tt has nothing to do with my thoughts,” 
he answered. “I love you. This is serious.” 

“Tf it is,’”’ she told him, “‘you must be 
everything. I depend on you. Explain 
what I will do.” 

It wasn’t easy enough to put into a sen- 
tence, to compress within a phrase or more 
of advice. One thing, however, he was cer- 
tain of. 

“You will not marry Gawin Todd,” he 
said quietly. 

“T couldn’t, now,” she assured him briefly. 
That, at least, was a fact they had gained. 

“You will have to go in.” His voice 
sounded at random. “‘I’ll decide about it 
all to-night.’’ Her hand fell into his and he 
held it very gently. How serious it was, he 
must keep her, as long as possible, from 
knowing. She would never marry Gawin 
Todd; not Gawin, but him. “After some 
arrangements we will be married and go to 
Balisand. There is a very old wicker basket 
to hold the keys.”’ 

She wouldn’t be put off: 

“You would have to kill Gawin.” 

How was an answer, a denial, to be made 
to her? 

“We had better not discuss that,’’ he 
said. “Whatever happens will be over very 
quickly. A time comes when life isn’t very 
valuable, when it doesn’t matter if it lasts a 
little longer or not. If I had to pay by death 
for these minutes . who would hesi- 
tate?’’ Midway in his period he was deep 
under the tidal wave of his incredible joy. 
“You must go,’’ he insisted, when he felt 
himself again to be on solid earth, but 
oe answered that she was always leaving 

im. 

“Never again.’”’ Their hands tightened 
together. ‘My heart hurts me.’’ She 
moved his hand and pressed it against her 
body. She stood up. ‘‘ Richard ——”’ she 
began. 

But she had gone. He had missed what 
she might have said. The wave in a tumult 
receded from him. He sat with his chin on 
his breast, his palms held out and open: he 
was no more than a shell turned over and 
over, driven by the sea; a grain of sand 
crushed by timeless immensity. In the 
silence the minute sound among the leaves 
recommenced. It. was lost in the faint 
strains of the fiddles. Lavinia Bale who 
had been Lavinia Roderick, Lavinia .. . 
lavender. Sweet lavender, with a scent 
which lasted for so long after it was dead. 
That comparison, all such eventualities, he 
thrust hurriedly away from him. 


Jasper Robine caught Richard as he was 
walking with a stumbling quickness to his 
room. 

“We are waiting for you,”’ Robine said. 

“Yes?” Bale replied blankly, suddenly 
called out of the miracle that had fallen 
upon him. 

“The others are at the table.” 

It was the whist. He stood, trying in a 
swift desperation to think of an excuse that 
would make escape allowable; but none oc- 
curred to him; and he turned and accom- 
panied Robine back to the house, feeling 
that he was wholly impotent in the arbi- 
trary grip of events. The whist table was 
set in a corner of the hall, convenient to the 
toddy; and, cutting, he found that Brad- 
lock Wiatt and he were partners. Robine, 
as it might have been predicted, played 
with great skill and an air of total detach- 
ment. Both Mathews and Wiatt were in- 
different to the actual material results of the 
game—the stake was ten shillings a point— 
but Richard had a distant recognition of 
the fact that he ought to be careful. In the 
first place, his money was limited; and, in 
the second, now he would need it all. How- 
ever, a hand was opened, the trump turned. 
Eight points in the lead, he demanded of 
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his partner, ‘‘Can you one?’”’ Bradlock had 
the third honor necessary for game. 

Someone moved up behind him . . . it 
was Gawin Todd. Hestood intent at Rich- 
ard’s back, with a hand on his chair, watch- 
ing the play. 

That, Richard Bale thought, must be the 
last time Gawin and he would be peace- 
ably, quietly, together. Hehad, he knew, 
terribly wronged Gawin Todd; he had 
outraged the hospitality of Todd Hundred; 
but he felt no remorse. Richard had no 
sense of embarrassment with Gawin stand- 
ing beside him. He could have no regret at 
what had happened. Actually he man- 
aged his cards rather well. He did this con- 
sciously, even with a little pride, as a mark 
of his utter coolness and command over 
himself. Hewasspecially glad, for Lavinia’s 
sake, that his character was what it was, 
hard and sure, and accustomed to immedi- 
ate dangerous decisions. The tragic neces- 
sities of the years in the army had assisted 
all that in him. 

He heard Lavinia’s voice—it was, but 
only as usual, a little breathless—she didn’t 
come up to them, and Gawin turned away. 

“T hold a quint-major,” Wiatt com- 
plained, ‘“‘and Richard is as grateful as he 
might be for five loose cards. That’s a 
bumper, too.” 

In the end he had neither won nor lost, a 
question of a few shillings, but Beverley 
Mathews had won heavily. 

“Tf you’ll come to the Northern Neck,” 
Robine told him, ‘‘we’ll get something 
done. I mean worth our while, in gold. 
Your hands ought to be more valuable 
than your plantation.’”’ But he added that 
Mathews’ skill was equal to his luck. 

He might go now, Richard Bale decided. 
Of all the places in the world, his room over 
the schoolhouse seemed the only one that 
offered any security or relief from events. 

The candles were lighted, the bed pre- 
pared, but he had no chance of sleep; he 
must meet the situation immediately be- 
fore him. The main course of his action 
was comparatively simple, plain; the exe- 
cution, the details, were difficult to decide 
upon. He wanted, beforehand, to know 
exactly what he was going to say. Up toa 
point he would have to speak, and then the 
rest must be left to Henry Dalney. Prob- 
ably Dalney would confer with Robine, a 
very satisfactory arrangement. 

However, should he speak at once to 
Gawin—this seemed no less than Gawin 
Todd’s due—or ought he to confer with 
Henry Dalney. The important thing was 
the protection of Lavinia from all public 
and common talk. Then he saw that, with 
careful management and faultless discre- 
tion, the entire affair might be charged to 
his difficulty with Gawin Todd the night 
before. There wasn’t a loyal Federalist 
officer who would not have resented, in the 
completest manner possible to honour, such 
reflections upon Washington. Yes, that 
quarrel could be easily and apparently re- 
vived: any motive, compared to the secret 
actuality of what they fought for, would be 
at once trivial and sufficient. It might be 
necessary, in connection with this, to put 
off his marriage with Lavinia for, perhaps, a 
year. A certain logic, a deep-shared inter- 
est, indeed, a responsibility of his own, 
would then exist to bring them naturally 
together. 

His mind slipped away from the task be- 
fore him and returned to Lavinia. It 
seemed to Richard that there was a flash of 
sunlight in his eyes. For a moment he was 
dazed. Where was she? But not in his 
room; not yet. He felt again the straitly 
confined perfection of her body in his arms; 
she rested against him and her lips returned 
his kiss. It surprised him that they hadn’t 
kissed each other again, again and again. 
That, too, would follow. In the summer- 
house they had been overcome by the sheer 
discovery of love. Even what he had said 
seemed in memory meaningless, futile; a 
few sentences and then he had hurried her 
away. What a fool he had.been, what a 
damned uneasy fool. He heard her pro- 
testing against leaving him—she was 
always leaving him. But she went, with 
his name, Richard, the beginning of a 
phrase, on her lips. Later he must ask her 
what she had intended to say; he couldn’t 
lose the most trivial of her words. Then he 
realized that he had practically seen her 
only in the dark, on the wharf and to-night; 
an adorable voice, an immaterial presence. 
Hardly anything more. Night and then 
day, he assured himself; long days at 
Balisand. 

Richard brought this mental wandering 
toanend; he came resolutely back to what, 
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first, confronted him. Well, he had decided 
to consult with Henry Dalney, and it 
should be at once, so that, to-morrow morn- 
ing, he could proceed without hesitation or 
mistake. It must all happen immediately, 
before Lavinia had time to realize what was 
going—what had gone—on. She must be 
spared all the agony of mind possible. 

Nothing could save her wholly: the tex- 
ture of what had happened to them was 
too dark for that; yet, while she would 
never forget, years and happiness would 
soften the memory of what he would have 
to do. 

It was a fortunate chance that he had 
almost entirely refused the toddy bowl 
through the rubbers of whist—his hand was 
steady, his head clear. Gawin Todd drank 
very little. William, the servant, came into 
the room with a can of hot water, and 
Richard Bale sent him for Dalney. 

“Tell him very quietly,’ he instructed 
the negro; .“‘if he is engaged ask him to 
step aside. Mr. Bale would like to see him 
at his convenience in Mr. Bale’s room.” 

William went, and he told himself that an- 
other step toward Lavinia had been taken. 
Henry Dalney didn’t come at once, and he 
grew impatient. He had been sitting, but 
he rose and walked across the small room 
from wall to wall, from wall to wall. He 
wasn’t agitated, but only in a hurry to 
have it all done with. He didn’t want his 
thoughts of Lavinia, of happiness, to be in- 
terrupted. 

Perhaps, with some of the party—the 
night was immaculate—Henry had gone 
out on the river. Richard Bale looked 
at his watch and found that it was exactly 
midnight. He tried to decide how long he 
had been with Lavinia in the summer- 
house hell, what did it matter? 
He was getting to be no better than a 
cornet in his first affair of love and honour. 
The cover had slipped from the hot water 
and he stooped to replace it. The black 
suit, he muttered, with a coat that buttoned 
up to his throat. Under the circumstances 
Gawin Todd would have to challenge. It 
wasn’t really conceivable that he’d refuse. 
How could he? Just the same, it was a 
shade hard on Gawin—to be killed in a 
manner he detested because he had lost 
the girl he loved. This recognition, in Rich- 
ard, was purely philosophical; it held no 
accompanying emotion of pity or regret. 
Qualities, where the world was concerned, 
he was bare of. There was a footfall— 
Henry Dalney on the stair. 


Yet, when he entered, Richard was silent, 
uncertain how best to explain what was in 
his mind. 

“T had thought of going to bed,’”’ Henry 
Dalney admitted. 

The other replied that he would have to 
put that off. After all, he had better be as 
explicit as possible, and he said abruptly: 
“Henry, lamin love with Lavinia—Lavinia 
Roderick.” 

‘ Dalney’s expression was merely incredu- 
ous. 

“Then you are an idiot,” he managed to 
pronounce. 

“That, of course, is evident,’’ Richard 
agreed. “But it doesn’t happen to change or 
lessen the fact. Serious,’’ he added, largely 
to himself. Henry Dalney exclaimed: 

“How can anything so wild be serious! 
And you don’t look drunk. If you sent for 
me to say this, you must be moonstruck 
without the moon.” 

“T am going to have the moon,” Richard 
Bale replied fantastically. ‘‘You’ll help me 
get it.” 

Dalney studied him, plainly at a loss to 
account for the discrepancy between his 
grave manner and incomprehensible speech. 

“What is it?’”’ he demanded impatiently. 
“You say you love Lavinia Roderick. 
Well 4 

‘Lavinia loves me.” 

Immediately Henry Dalney’s look 
changed to a deep and shocked concern. 
For a breath he was silent. 

“That,” he said finally, “is the devil. 
What frightful bad luck! It’s hard on 
you, Richard; for, of course, you can do 
nothing.” 

“On the contrary,” Richard Bale an- 
swered him, ‘“‘I am going to do everything.”’ 

“But that,’’ Dalney protested, “is wrong. 
You are wrong.’ Richard reminded him 
that it wasn’t necessary for him to hear any 
more; he could go on to bed. ‘‘Don’t be 
worse than usual,’ Henry begged him. 
“You'll have to tell me, as much as you 
can, what has happened. I am obliged to 
remind you that it will affect us both. So 
far, nothing can be said for you.” 


‘the night before. He rose and, taking ¢ 


“Well, there’s nothing to add,” he\j_ 
mitted. ‘‘ Lavinia and I love each other, 
we are going to make every other circ) 
stance fit that.” ‘ 

“T suppose,” Dalney spoke satiriea, 
“you will have no trouble making Gay, 
Todd a part of it.” He was seated, id 
Richard Bale stood over him frowning, | 

“None.” His voice wassteady. Dalncs 
gaze met his and kept it with a dark \. 
terrogation. 

“Accidents turn up,’ he reminded Rj 
ard; ‘‘the wrong men get killed.” 

“This time it will be the right man, : 


course, I sent for you to see if you’d aet 


a formality.” 


me. I never thought you might object, 
Henry Dalney replied that calm 


; 
s 
j 
were often of immense weight . . . jy. 
ticularly in such a situation as threate)] 
to develop. | 
“It’s my duty to get you out of this,” 
agreed; “‘but, perhaps, without the mo) 
and in a way you won’t appreciate.” | 
“‘T’m in it for ever, Henry.” His } 
gripped the shoulder before him. “Noth: 
can stop us. There’s no one to blame.” 
“You will find plenty to blame ‘you- 
Ava and Charles, all your world.” 
lenis is my world,” Richard B> 
said. ra 
“You’re insane,’” Dalney told him. 
“Naturally,” Richard assented. “) 
thing is I am never going to recover. [ 
wouldn’t if I could. We are both m|, 
Why, it happened in a minute. There > 
were—two separate people with differ 
lives, and then the difference was go’, 
Up to the moment it happened nothing 5 
further from my mind. If I had had | 
hour’s warning, Henry, if any sugeeum 
it had come to me, I would have stopped). 
After all, I’m not a seducer of i | 
r 


a 


Nobody knows better than you that I do 
care for them. I always liked lime to 
more. If you can point to anything ¢ 
honourable in my past, I’ll do whate 
you ask.’’ But that he couldn’t let sta) 
“‘With one exception,” he added, bring ¢ 
his offer to less than nothing. | 

““You’ve been honourable enough,” D- 
ney allowed. “I believe the general opin} 
is that you were a little too exacting, | 
disagreeably honourable. And the rest}) 
said was true as well. That’s why I } 
so —— I don’t know what I am or what) 
tell you.” 

“Tt ought to be clear enough.” 

“Gawin Todd will fight, at last,” Her) 
Dalney asserted. “Certainly Jasper Rob } 
would behissecond.” That, Richardagre | 
had been his opinion. “I can depend | 
you, then.” 4 

“I don’t like it, Richard,” Dalney | 
sisted. ‘“‘It’s as black as hell. No oney 
support us. You will lose, even if you} 
successful, more than you realize.” 
3 “T’ll gain everything,” Bale contradic 

im. 

“T thought you were in love with M: 
Todd,’’ Henry Dalney admitted. 
have hit you like lightning.” He repeai 
gloomily his remark about bad luck. “B! 
for us all.’”’ He looked up. “The id} 
thing would be to let him hit you.”” _Hev} 
visibly relieved. That, he declared, was 1} 
perfection of honourable conduct. It y} 
the only course open—to fire in the air a’ 
pay fully for the blessing—or the cursé 
of his passion. ll 

“T am not an idealist,’ Richard Bale 
swered shortly; ‘‘and firing in the air 
forbidden under every circumstance by 1} 
code. So far as he touches me, he’s onl} 
obstacle. I wish he could be moved out 
the way quite differently. On account 
Lavinia. Personally, I’d havea shot at 
with pleasure.” ‘ 

Henry Dalney pointed out that Richa) 
had made that unmistakable at the tab 


one of the pistols from the ease, he inspect 
it carefully. , 
“A beautiful weapon,” he said. “To 
couldn’t ask finer. There is this to be (| 
cided;” it was clear he had accepted t 
responsibility Richard Bale asked; ‘wou 
it be better for me to approach Jasp| 
Robine, not yet as asecond, but because | 
was Gawin Todd’s friend? The whole pl) 
ceeding might be arranged without yo 
seeing Todd. It could bea very regrettal 
meeting, or even turn into murder.” 
This, Richard reflected, would be, f) 
him, unexpectedly simple. There was) 
great deal to be said for it under the form! 
ities of the code of dueling. Nothing wo 
be more improper than a premature ¢ 
culty between Gawin and himself. An 
(Continued on Page 93) ; 


(Continued from Page 90) 
ney had indicated, Gawin’s con- 
was unpredictable. He might easily— 
deed, he had already threatened—use 
ck, or even his bare hands. But, re- 
tly, he was forced to give up that 
icular suggestion: 
will have to tell him personally, and 
neraps Charles, at the same time.” 
You are dealing with a woman’s name.” 
enry Dalney inevitably expressed the 
tion already taken by Richard Bale. 
ontinued, as well, with a reference to 
fortunate disagreement that gave them 
ifaicient reason and excuse for all the 
sequences of a fatal meeting. | 
It won’t be necessary for Gawin Todd 
‘onake his charges again,’’ Henry con- 
shed. “Everyone who knows you will 
heave that you couldn’t, finally, swallow 
iontempt. Then there’d be no need for 
Q Monarles to know. A guess, remember, 
«); a fact. He’d never be sure.” 
Tt isn’t like that,’’ Richard Bale said 
pbornly. ‘I have to take every re- 
isibility for what happens. The situa- 
ean be met for Lavinia. If Charles 
/d didn’t understand the circumstance 
youldn’t know how to treat me. He'll 
ea very definite idea about that. No, 
should have an opportunity to speak, 
to do without me in the future.” 
hat, Henry admitted, he had over- 
oxed. , 
‘Then there is nothing for us to do to- 
at. You are shooting well, Richard?”’ 
hii don’t need to practice,” Richard Bale 


viturkey. Anyhow, I don’t want you to 
up later or talk more. You ought to 
e coffee in the morning and nothing 
There won’t be time or I’d have you 
ty of food—fiat bowels if he happened 
‘ake you there. But, probably, there’s 
g@ but Antigua rum in you now. It’s 
arkable, Richard, you are so steady; if 
r hand did shake, no one with you 
yild ever mistake the cause.” 


sane sharply at the presence of Wil- 
1 in his room, Richard Bale had an in- 
stit memory and comprehension of what 
yw before him. There was no need for 
iry, and so, from minute to minute, he 
| off getting up. Instead of the sunlight 
‘fre was a soft rain falling; it sounded on 
shingles above him and there was a 
“stant musical drip from a gutter. A 
ty with coffee William put on a table be- 
i: the bed. The tray held hot bread, as 
vl, but he ate nothing. Then slowly he 
. The servant, watching him with 
ritical interest, declared that he ap- 
red very gloomy for a gentleman at a 
eee like a gospel preacher. 

| vat he had explained to Henry Dalney, 
Rhard reflected—the necessity for Charles 
d to be fully acquainted with the mo- 
2 of his act—this morning he approved. 
would have to get Gawin and Charles 
Id together . . . in the office. And, 
er than subject their ignorance of what 
occurred to any further friendliness, he 
n't go to the house for breakfast. He 
% again by the window overlooking the 
den and, against the cedars at the river’s 
e, the summer-house. Suddenly he re- 
‘ied that he had been there with Lavinia 
ore last evening—earlier in the day; 
‘owed by him, she had wandered there 
11 stood confused, at a loss. If only he 
‘ld have known then what was to fol- 
! Then certainly, at any cost, he could 
ive avoided it all. Even Henry Dalney 
a been severe, unsympathetic, toward 


te could never, he realized, explain to 
‘one or justify what he had done. But, 
‘’n, he was equally powerless to do this 
(himself. Richard hadn’t—beyond the 
ie and largely unsatisfactory word 
—the faintest conception of what had 
“pened to Lavinia and him. A kiss 
sn't ordinarily fatal; a woman, natu- 
e Lavinia, who was engaged to 
, didn’t kiss other men; yet, 
that, she might very reasonably 
dden the memory in her heart— 
'y much the way rose leaves were kept 

_potpourri—and returned to duty. 

ever, uch a. course hadn’t restrained 
mM tor asecond, All that had gone before 
| away from them like a ribbon drop- 
ag | m Lavinia’s hair. Inconsequential. 

hadn’t picked it up; she was done with 
Neither had there been any argument 
asion; no shadow of a question 
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had been cast across their common and in- 
escapable destiny. 

Charles Todd went to his office early. 
Richard knew; the time, he decided, had 
come for what he was to say. He would 
first ask Charles to have Gawin called. De- 
liberately walking down the stairs, he could 
find no trace of excitement in his bearing 
or feelings; he wasn’t nervous; but he 
was cloaked by a heavy sorrow as he looked 
across the lawn of Todd Hundred. It was 
familiar to him since early childhood, he 
adored Ava and had an endless affection for 
Charles; and very soon, some time that 
day, it would all be closed to him per- 
petually. - 

“Richard’’—Charles Todd turned his 
chair from the desk to face him—‘“‘ what is 
this about your getting too particular to 
appear in company? It’s an idea of my 
own, but damned if there isn’t some truth 
in it! I have to remind myself that you are 
on the plantation.” 

“Tam glad youmissme, Charles,” Richard 
Bale replied. ‘‘ Perhaps you will again some 
day, a long time later. Charles’’—he re- 
peated the name, lingering over it—“‘there 
is something I want to say to Gawin and 
you together, and I’d be obliged if you will 
send for him.” 

Charles Todd was obviously surprised. 
He paused for a moment, with a hand on 
either arm of his chair, and then he rose, 
proceeded to the door. 

“Ask my brother to come to the office,” 
he called to someone invisible to: Richard 
Bale. He returned to where he had been 
sitting; and, clearly intending to question 
Richard, he abruptly. changed his mind 
and remained quiet. Gawin Todd reached 
the office very quickly. 

“What is it?’”? he demanded, glancing 
from one of the two seated men to the other. 

“Richard has something he wants to say 
to us.”’ 

Gawin found a third chair. 

“Tt’s at once very hard and easy,’ 
Richard Bale told them; ‘“‘easy because it 
is so plain and unavoidable and hard be- 
cause I can’t make you understand it. You 
will think it is horrible and find me beneath 
contempt.’’ He paused and drew a deep 
breath: 

“Gawin, Charles—Lavinia and I love 
each other.”” His throat was dry, but his 
voice steady. Gawin he watched, and 
Richard saw flare into his face a shocked 
and congested anger. Gawin Todd was on 
his feet. 

“What was that?’”’ he demanded. ‘‘What 
in hell did you say?” Bale repeated his 
simple phrase. “But it isn’t so! It can’t 
be! They don’t know each other!’’ Gawin 
was interrogating the elder Todd. ‘“‘I tell 
you it’s a lie, and this—this major is still 
trying to force his fight on me. We’ll have 
him ridden off the plantation backwards.” 

Charles Todd made no reply; he was 
studying Richard. His face was older, it 
was more lined, than Richard had remem- 
bered. Gawin had crossed the floor; he 
stood before him: 

“Couldn’t you arrange it except by a 
girl’s name? There wasn’t, really, anything 
to prevent you from shooting me in the 
dark—in the back. And though that would 
have been low, this is lower. Oh, immensely ! 
It’s so low in hell I didn’t think even you 
could reach down to it. But I won’t fight 
you; now—and this you didn’t allow for— 
I don’t have to. You have killed yourself 
without my fouling a pistol on you.” 

“What I have said is true,’ Richard as- 
sured them when Gawin Todd had stopped, 
breathless. ‘‘You can think of it as you 
please, and call me everything that comes 
to you, but it must be met.” 

“Met,” Gawin Todd repeated. ‘Did 
you suppose we wouldn’t meet it? Tell him, 
Charles, that we’ll be able to deal with him.” 

“Richard,” Charles demanded, ‘“‘is this 
just as you say it—that you have per- 
suaded Lavinia Roderick to be in love with 
you?”’ 

That wasn’t, Richard Bale silently ob- 
jected, what he had said; but he kept 
quiet; it was as good an explanation as 
could be hit on. 

“Answer me!”’ Charles insisted sharply. 

“T’ve told you what happened,” he re- 
plied, “‘and I am here for the reason you 
know—to give you the satisfaction pos- 
sible.” 

“T knew it!” Gawin Todd’s voice was 
practically a shout. ‘“‘It’s always been his 
reputation. We’ll have Lavinia here to kill 
his lying.’’ Charles commanded him to sit 
down and lower his voice. 

“Of course, we can do nothing of the 
sort. Gawin, the pity is that it’s not a lie. 
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I don’t see any clearer than you how it oc- | 
curred, but it has. He’s right, we must | 


meet it. You'll have to decide, though, 

about that.’ 

o: “The mangy hound!”’ Gawin Todd said. 
The kennel nigger! The dirty dropping of 


a filthy army!” Richard met these terms | 


with a set face. Once his mouth twitched, 
a hand opened and shut, but nothing more. 
Gawin would talk . . . foragspace.. . 
and then be still. He was, the other went 
on, In a series of verbal explosions, a poisoner 
of women. “You’re a coward, that’s your 
secret, why you’re always blustering—it’s 
to hide what stinks inside you. But it will 
be torn out at last. Lavinia loves you! If 
I thought she had ——” 

“Did, Gawin,’’ Charles Todd quietly 
corrected him. 

“T’d see her dead to save her soul,’”’ the 
other finished. ‘“‘The army rake!” he cried. 


A mocking bird was singing, imitating 
the limpid notes of a thrush, and nothing 
could have been more piercingly sweet. 
The rain had steadily increased; now it fell 
with an audible cool rush. Charles Todd 
was speaking again. 

“Y ou realize, of course, what this means,” 


he addressed Richard. ‘I have no inten- | 


tion of repeating Gawin’s words, but I say 
to you, Mr. Bale, that I consider your con- 
duct to be utterly debased, and that my 
family and I can have no further affairs 
with you. I can’t even express a regret at 
this, you have so utterly outraged our 
hospitality.” 

Still Richard made no reply; curiously, 
he was more intent on the mocking bird’s 
song than on what Charles was saying. 
Gawin Todd was about to speak again, but 
his brother stopped him: 

“That’s enough for the present, Gawin. 
What we’ll have to discuss now must be 
private, for the moment. But there will be 
no delay,” he assured Richard Bale. ‘‘I’ll 
have to ask you to act as though nothing 
had happened for a few hours more: But 
not, I think you will understand, from any 
hesitation on our part. The arrangements 
can’t be as simple as you would like.” 

“Ask him how many people he has talked 
to already,’’ Gawin Todd added. ‘‘He’dbe 
quick to wear this black cockade.”’ 

“T have spoken to Mr. Dalney,” Rich- 
ard informed them; “it seemed to be 
necessary.” 

““He knew all the time,’”’ Gawin declared. 
“He helped you. He’s the same kind.” 

Richard considered the wisdom of con- 
tradicting this, but he decided against it, 
since it would only serve to multiply words 
and incriminations. 

“Control yourself,’’ Charles directed the 
other Todd. ‘‘ Mr. Bale’’—he was standing, 
waiting for him to go, and Richard moved 
toward the door. “‘ You will find me at my 
room,” he said. 

He walked bareheaded into the rain, and 
suddenly, moved by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to get beyond the sound of discordant 
voices, he continued on beneath the trees, 
over the lawn. Soon he came to the river, 
where he halted, watching the raindrops 
fret the surface of the water. There was a 
school of diminutive fish under the bank, 
and wild roses along the grass. But you 
must bring me oceans more! So far he 
had brought only trouble, but the future 
should make up for that. He would make 
the years to come pay in happiness for the 
misery of the present. Again and again and 
again. He stood gazing across the river, 
lost in thought, dimly conscious of the cool 
pleasantness of the rain. His clothes lay 
in a wet film on his shoulders. 

What, he wondered, would Gawin say to 
Lavinia; he hadn’t thought of the immi- 
nence of that scene; but, certainly, it would 
take place; probably it was going on now. 
Gawin Todd would make her suffer, he’d 
be brutally harsh: Richard was sorry that 
he hadn’t been able to kill him before he 
saw Lavinia. Still, as he had reflected 
before, he couldn’t hope to keep it all from 
her, however much he tried. And soon it 
would be over; it would be over soon. 

The rain was running over his face, drip- 
ping from his hands; Henry Dalney, in the 
position before them, wouldn’t approve of 
this; and Richard left the river, proceeded 
to his room. He could do nothing there 
but wait for Henry. If he could only send a 
word to her! William might manage to 
carry her a note; but, reluctantly, he gave 
this up—it would be highly incorrect. 
There was a distant break in the clouds; 
he saw that, by noon, it might be clear 
again; this, for the priming of pistols, was 
fortunate. He had behaved very well in 
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Sharp paring knives are of first import- 
ance in preparing fruits for preserving. For 
the fruit is tastiest near the skin and paring 
with a dull knife cuts it all away. 


A few strokes of the knife through the 
steel discs of the Ace Knife Sharpener will 
make your paring easier, and your pre- 
serves more tasty and at'!ractive. 


Na eayete 


For your own protection look for the Ace 
trade mark stamped on the frame. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and one dollar to: 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


SEM aE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ¥§ 
‘ May we also suggest the Ace Po- || 
* tato Creamer for crushing fruit? © 


Zé} 
When nerves 
are taut 
Beeman's 

keeps you 

“‘poised”and 
keen — its 
daily use is 


Pepsin Gum 


——""""""¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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The best Ginger 
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made right in 
your own home 
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AKE your own ginger ale at home. 

Have it ready whenever you are 
thirsty or when “‘company’’ comes. Know 
that it is pure—made with real ginger 
root. 
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CERO OBOE. 


A package of Hires Household Ex- 
tract for making ginger ale costs only 
25c and makes 80 glasses of the best 
and purest ginger ale you ever tasted. 


Ce 


It is, just as quickly and easily 
made as the rootbeer you make from 
Hires Household Extract. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.- 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
_ HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER 
GINGER ALE 
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Gor making at home 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. anada and 
foreign price, 35cand $4, 
respectively. 
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EVENING POST 


Charles Todd’s office: if he had lost con- 
trol of his temper, resented the unendurable 
terms he had been called, the right of chal- 
lenge would have been attached to him, and 
God knew what conditions and weapons 
Gawin Todd would choose. 

Henry Dalney didn’t appear and the 
time dragged insuperably; he could think 
of no reason for such a delay; and when, at 
last, he did come—it was past noon and the 
storm was clearing away—he was largely 
unsatisfactory. The trouble, at first, had 
been with Jasper Robine: 

“Byven aside from Todd’s attitude, he 
didn’t want to be drawn into it. He said 
he disliked it too much—Gawin Todd had 
evidently given him a very comprehensive 
account of you—but I showed him that it 
couldn’t be avoided by either of us. After 
all, our concern wasn’t directly with the 
cause, but with what followed. There 
could be no doubt about the standing of 
either of the principals; I mean their right 
to receive a challenge for such an injury 
was beyond question. He saw that. And 
then the difficulty with Gawin began. His 
hatred of duels is deeper than we thought. 
But, Richard, he had given up an idea that 
you were merely trying to get him into one. 
He had seen Lavinia Roderick. I gathered 
that.” 

Richard Bale nodded, with an ugly 
mouth. “He won’t bother her long.” Dal- 
ney continued: “‘One thing developed that, 


| perhaps, you overlooked—Robine assured 


me that if Gawin finally refused a duel 
Charles Todd would take his place.” 

“But. he:can’t allow that!’’ Richard Bale 
instantly protested. 

He fell silent in the memory of his Jong 
affection for Charles, of the years through 
which, practically, they had had an exist- 
ence in common—their foxhounds formed 
a single pack, many of their race horses 


| were owned together; their toddy had been 
| held in one bowl. 


But all that, as well, he 
recognized, was swept into nothingness by 


| his love for Lavinia. 


| Henry Dalney proceeded: 


“There is this to be said for Charles,” 
‘the is a far bet- 
ter pistol shot than Gawin.” 

In that particular, Richard told himself, 


| Charles Todd might be held almost his own 


equal. 
“Tt’s bad,’”’ Henry commented; “but no 
one could say where this damned business 


| might reach. You ought to have taken that 


into consideration, since you insulted all 
the Todds, dead, living and to be born. 
But I can’t believe that will go on,”’ he ad- 
mitted. “Gawin wouldn’t kill himself that 
way. He’s in the devil of a state, though. 
Do you know, Richard, it is in my mind 
that he thinks a duel would hurt him politi- 
cally. I almost advised Robine to tell him 
not to bother about the future because his 
politics was about to be decided for him. 
Naturally I didn’t.” 

“Well,” Richard Bale demanded, “what 
am I to do now?” 

“Nothing—absolutely. They insist that 
not a suspicion of the reason for this must 
ever be public. Only the two Todds, Robine, 
myself and you know the truth; yes, and 
Lavinia. That was unnecessary, really, 
but Gawin lost his head with her. Well, 
I suppose she would have guessed. Jasper 
Robine is to see me after dinner. You are 
to goin tothe table and it will besaid Gawin 
was called to the courthouse for.a couple of 
hours.” 

When the bell rang for dinner, Richard 
Bale, his clothes changed, went rigidly into 
the dining room. After all, he realized, 
choosing his place, he would be unable-to 
wear the tightly buttoned black coat. Its 
appearance was permanently ruined. It 
was necessary for him to present himself, 
on such an occasion, in the utmost nicety of 
dress, an appearance matching an ordered 
and determined calm. 

Mary Todd was across from him, and she 
gave him a questioning smile. It had been 
in a world lost before this one was made 
that he had considered marrying her. How 
very pretty she was! Everyone was pres- 
ent but Gawin and Lavinia. Lavinia, Ava 
explained, had a slight headache, and Ga- 
win wasforcedtogotothecourthouse .. . 
he’d be back soon. Richard was glad, in a 
way, that Lavinia was absent; it spared 
her an unnecessary wretchedness and strain; 
nothing actually tried him; deliberately, 
with Henry Dalney’s cautioning gaze on 
him, he made a pretense of eating. 


Jasper Robine, engaged with the white 
figs of Todd Hundred, was occupied in his 
own thought; he spoke with an entire 
adequate courtesy to Richard, and then 
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returned to his self-absorption. Hig (hee 
too, was sombre. Charles Todd wel», 
mote in manner and brief inspeech: H\, 
managed, Richard saw, to avoid nojiy, 


obviously wondering about him—q 
husband. She was, she finally ded) 
worried about the fate of her party, ¢ 
grown so gloomy. Didn’t anyone Ii 
Charles Todd, with an effort at light 
assured her that all the fiddle | 
satin slippers had been worn out. 
“We'll get more from London,” shy 
plied. 
“You'd better not let Gawin he: 
Bradlock Wiatt informed her; 


Hh to pay for it.” pat 

“Tf the British sent back some ith 
servants they stole we could hay 
more satin breeches,”’ 
serted. 

Wiatt asked Richard if, after di 
would play whist. 

“No whist, to-day,” Richard answ 
He gave a slight emphasis to the aie | 
day, for the benefit of Robine and | 
Todd. The former gave him a aul 


unfavorable glance. | 
appe »( 
Bi 


Henry Dal 


“Not to-day,” he was, it 
merely repeating Bale’s words; 
morrow belongs to no one.’ 

Richard leaned forward. 

“T’ll promise myself to you for whit 
morrow evening . . . at any stake’ 

“T have played, in Russia, for 
poundsa point,’ ’ Jasper Robine said 
generally; “but it was with very ri 
The limit with gambling ought to } 
inside the resources of payment. i 
you, Mr. Bale, but we won’t decide|h 
game so far ahead. It’s possible one 
might have to leave earlier.” 

That, Richard Bale told himsall 
very well expressed. Compared to Ro} 
he was a clumsy talker; it would be: 
not to encounter him—not, at le: 
words. For example—he didn’t — a | 
whether Jasper Robine had insulted hi « 
not. Certainly, his means of payment 
sums he chose to play for, were no one’s} 
cern but his own. It was his privile; | 
ruin himself by chance, by love, with 
tigua rum, exactly as he preferred. 1) 
ever, the thought of Lavinia swept all |: 
from his mind; he was thoroughly i 
pleased with his fault-finding characte | 
this kept up he would find that some | 
terms Gawin Todd had applied to him 
justified. 

He didn’t want to fight, he told ‘hin 
but to live in quiet happiness with La’ | 
at Balisand. The first thing he’d do w/ 
be to put a roof over the end of the w? 
and then it would almost precisely re 
ble the spot at Todd Hundred where hé 
first.talked to her. .The interior of the h} 
Lavinia would refurnish, change on the} 
face as she liked, since fundamental ah 
at Balisand was an impossibility . | 
in the house and in the Bales. Their i 
qualities were fixed. For better or for w} 
That, he recognized, was a Phrase in| 
marriage service: 

How fortunate it would have baal 
could have seen Lavinia before Gawin 1 
met her. Girls loved the music and 
and excitement of a formal wedding; | 
with them, would be lost, for he was d 
mined to marry Lavinia at the first pos 
chance. No one, Richard decided, w| 
question his motives or doubt the exp!’ 
tion of the duel made by the Todds | 
him. Unless she wanted very mucl 
travel, they would immediately re 
home. Trenton and Philadelphia, or } 
York, would come later, in October, v 
he went to the Congress . . . wit th Lay 
There it would be very gay, and he’d ij 
on her going out a great deal. Ric 
wanted the world to see her young ie 
ness and realize her charm. ~ 
inordinately proud of her, of his Lav 
Lavinia Bale. 

Once more dinner was at an end, 
women had gone, and the rum vag 
lating on the bare polished board. 
fulfilled his obligation to be Coa 
ard considered: it would be better for 
to go, to put no additional charge on Che 
Todd’s forced hospitality. He rose | 
bowed to the company, and, with Be 
Dalney, left the room. 4 
. “Tt has, cleared,” he observed. é 

Dalney repeated. his own. conclu 
about a weather suitable to their purp 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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4 (Continued from Page 94) 
‘Late this afternoon.” This was an 
onion without exact assurance. “Damn 
itRichard, he can’t refuse us. I suppose 
I] go back to the schoolhouse. Well, 
' stay and see Robine. I understand 
is on the place. This secrecy and 
tl people here, and the circumstances 
~ke our arrangements very difficult— 
oer Robine insists on the nicest form.”’ 
de had hardly mounted to his room be- 
William appeared with a message from 
—she wanted to see him at once. This 
the devil of a situation, and he weighed 
ding her word that he couldn’t come. 
ahad guessed there wastrouble; Charles, 
»ourse, would refuse to satisfy her; and 
’d demand some part of the truth from 
). To Ava—who probably already con- 
sred him promised to Mary—his con- 
»t would appear no less than insane. But 
yhaps, in telling her that he was un- 
ae to ask Mary to marry him, he would 
E> her from the subject of his trouble 
wh Gawin Todd. Anyhow, he’d have to 
s her, and return Ava’s great goodness to 
hi with lies. Then there was the other 
diculty of accounting reasonably to her 
fchis rapid change of mind. He must pro- 
tit Lavinia: 
Je was on the covered way from the 
k2hen to the house, and he turned to the 
rit, to a door which led into the pantry 
were she was waiting. 
‘Richard,’ she demanded at once, ‘‘ what 
ist?” 
'What, Ava?” He tried, he felt, with- 
6) success to make his voice innocently 


siprised. 
‘T don’t know. That’s why I sent for 
i. I told Charles I would, and I have, 


iough he positively commanded me not _ 


nd what that means with Charles. 
Snehow I got the impression from him 
tit a ridiculous argument you had at the 
tile with Gawin has gone on. But, 
Rhard, I can’t believe that, with Gawin 
jit engaged and you interested in Mary. 
I's so senseless and childish.” 
suddenly he had hit on an explanation of 
h failure with Mary. It, too, was a lie, 
b; that couldn’t be avoided: 

‘Ava, you must realize that if Charles 
ist ready to talk to you yet, that I can’t. 
Bt I'll say this—if you ask him he will tell 

1 that there is no question of his letting 
a marry me. He won’t hear of it.”’ 

‘Richard!’”? Her tone and face were 
Bnfully shocked. ‘What stupidity! After 
a he owes me alittle. I won’t let him in- 
tere.” 

‘Lam afraid you will have to,”’ he said 
gitly, filled with his admiration for her. 
fit Gawin and you are going to 

} ’ 

Richard was silent, though that was as 
Shificant as a direct affirmation. The 
our sank from her face, and she clasped 
h' hands tightly. 
‘It’s you,” she said, in a voice scarcely 
ayve a whisper. ‘‘There is something 
tible about you. I loved you, but I have 
kown it always, and I thought love and 
triage and happiness would kill it.” 
Will, he told himself, it would. ‘‘Then this 
isyour honour and the reputation of the 
Eles—that you will shoot Gawin out of 
nhing but your vanity, at any cost to us. 
A first I thought it couldn’t be so, that 
t); real reason, whatever the trouble was, 
hi been kept from me. I didn’t think 
yi'd be capable of such cruel brutality. 
Ad I asked Mary to care for you.” She 
es away from him, her hands held be- 
hd her. : 


‘ Commanded, Richard; you'll under- 
§ 


After an uncomfortable pause he con- 
¢ded, aloud, that he had better go. 
“Yes, you had better go,”’ she echoed 
; but her voice took on a note of doubt, 
esitation like a query. 
The sun was fully out, the air was soft 
heavy with the odour of the banked 
Tes. Time, in his room, passed slowly; 
thetempered himself against impatience. 
on, now, it would be over. Once more 
ted at the window above the bright col- 
Ors of the garden, he reflected on the fond- 
nis for flowers that was such an anomaly 
thim. He always, but without special 
owledge, noticed them; their scents 
gve hima profound pleasure. Yet, in spite 
this, he had allowed the garden at Bali- 
Sid to fallinto a state of neglect . .. and 
t, too, Lavinia would cure. In battle, 
thoughts and memories proceeded, when- 
er it was possible, he had worn a green or 
)ssoming sprig in his coat; he had come 
egard it-as a charm;-and now it had 


é 
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changed into—what was Bradlock Wiatt’s 
phrase?—the loveliest. flower of Henrico 
County. 

_ When Henry Dalney appeared, the sun- 
light had become a level golden flood; there 
were long luminous shadows falling on the 
white latticed summer-house. 

“It’s arranged,” hesaid at once. “Gawin 
Todd was forced to agree to a meeting. But 
he is very bitter about it. Robine told me 
that it must be final. That may mean a 
number of shots: we’ll finish the cartel 
to-night. But the time and the spot are 
fixed—very early tomorrow morning, back 
of Eagle Point, in a little field between the 
Point and Severnby. You can leave details 
like the distance to me. I’ll say this for 
Gawin Todd, though—his objection to 
dueling was not because he was afraid of 
your reputation for coolness and as a shot. 
You'll find him adequate.” 

“The Todds aren’t cowards,” Richard 
commented. ‘“‘Then, of course, he chal- 
lenged?”’ 

“Yes, and Jasper Robine wants to ex- 
amine your pistols. I told him that they 
belonged to your family, and that you had 
never fought with them. It’s my belief 
that Gawin has a right to try the set trig- 
gers.” 

“Take them with you,” Richard Bale 
directed; “‘you will see about the charging. 
I suppose we'll have to go through with 
supper again.” 

“Naturally. Robine said that both 
Charles and Gawin would be there. He 
didn’t mention Ava. I passed her at the 
office just now but she didn’t see me. I 
thought it might have been on purpose. 
Somehow, women know things.”” He had 
the pistols out, side by side on the table. 
“There isn’t a grain of difference,” he as- 
serted; “Jasper Robine will be delighted 
with them.” He put the pistols away and 
stood with the box under his arm. “It 
isn’t good for you to sit here and stare out 
the window,” he added. “If I order a 
horse, will you ride?” 

Richard replied that he wouldn’t. 

“I’m not uneasy,” he explained; “I 
haven’t any nerves. It’s that I like my 
thoughts.” 

He ought, he decided, to give some at- 
tention to what would happen if, against 
all his conviction, he were killed. Should, 
for example, certain of his servants be 
freed? There was London—but the Vir- 
ginia law that made free negroes leave the 
state would be a greater hardship to Lon- 
don than the hardest service at home. 
Balisand was as much his home as it was 
Richard’s. No, he could stay with the 
place—Henry Dalney must be informed 
of that. Yet it was unnecessary. He would 
kill Gawin Todd. Then he saw Lavinia, 
she was in the garden, on the grass by the 
cedars and river. She stood and gazed 
toward the schoolhouse; but he realized 
that the sun was in her eyes; she could see 
nothing. She wasn’t as erect as usual; he 
made that out. Her shoulders had a droop 
of weariness; her head, when she turned 
away, was down. An air of discouragement 
pervaded her. 

Richard watched her with a passionate 
longing to be at her side; her oppression 
bred an immense tenderness in him. He 
was possessed by the tyrannical need to re- 
assure her, to touch herhand . . . nothing 
more. She was beside the summer-house 
now, and after a questioning regard, sus- 
pended in motion—almost, he thought, in 
breathing—she went inside. Very softly 
he cursed Gawin Todd. The honeysuckle 
hid her from him; for a long while she 
stayed out of sight; and then, suddenly 
reappearing, she went so rapidly toward 
the house that she was practically running. 

“Lavinia!” he cried, on his feet in an 
agony of love and pity. “Lavinia!” 

But no one, fortunately, heard him. The 
only answering sound came monotonously 
from pigeons on the roof, Steps, later, 
mounting to his door proved to be those of 
William, whose expressed opinion it was 
that the time had come to dress for the 
evening. He would never own William, 
that was certain. No one else had ever 
shaved him so well. There had been 
another chicken fight, William informed 
him; and Stilley, the servant, so adept at 
gouging, whose rooster had been killed by 
the bird from Gloucester Point, had been 
set upon in the dusk, at the land entrance 
to Todd Hundred, and beaten into a red 
insensibility. William was certain that he 
would never again be useful in the fields. 
“Or in any other place. Nobody at the 
great house would want him around.”’ He 


-concluded that’ Faysonwould patch him” 
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up and sell him at the courthouse. All the 
while he talked, he was putting the gold 
buttons in a waistcoat. He finished that, 
and was bowed over Richard’s shoes, when 
he added he had heard, in the kitchen, that 
there was some trouble among the gentle- 
men at supper the other night. The negroes, 
Richard Bale recognized, knew everything 


that went on in all the departments of the* 


plantation. 

“Between Mr. Gawin Todd and me?” 
he asked directly. William glanced at him 
obliquely: 

“Yes, sir, that was it. There was, talk 
that you were going to fight and kill at each 
other. The girl who came with Miss La- 
vinia—she’s a light Richmond nigger—she 
was crying, so I judge Miss Lavinia knew 
about it.” 

“Mr. Todd and I had a difference over 
General Washington,”’ Richard instructed 
him; ‘‘and it is possible there will be a 
meeting. Don’t spread it around if you 
can help it, but if you can’t, then remember 
it grew out of politics.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir,” William repeated 
readily. He declared that the causes of 
gentlemen’s troubles didn’t rightly bother 
him. He stayed clear away from such 
fractious subjects. But, he was impelled to 
add, Mr. Gawin Todd was a bad man when 
he was mad. “Yes, sir.”. That phrase ran 
through all William’s conversation like the 
ticking of a clock. However, he doubted if 
even Mr. Todd’s badness would frighten 
an army gentleman, after so much shooting 
with cannons. In answer to all this, Richard 
Bale decided there was one thing which, 
with a semblance of propriety, he might do. 

“William,” he said, “come here to the 
window. Do you see that bush of yellow 
roses? Well, I want you,to pick one and 
give it to that pale Richmond girl for Miss 
Lavinia. No message. You are not to say 
where it came from . . . just the yellow 
rose for Miss Lavinia. She’ll bein her room 
now, dressing.” It was exactly the errand 
that a negro could best accomplish. 

“You can leave me; I’m ready. And 
William, you are to have the gold buttons 
you put in for me. I[’ll write you a paper 
saying they were a gift from me because— 
because you were such an excellent servant.” 

He watched from the window and saw 
William swiftly, with an instinctive cau- 
tion, gather a yellow rose. He had, per- 
haps, exceeded the bounds of a flawless 
discretion; both Jasper Robine and Henry 
would have condemned him, but he didn’t 
eare. ‘““Arose... 
vinia would know where it came from. She 
would carry it to Balisand, he thought. A 
memento. And to-night it would be either 
at her breast or in her hair. 


Richard Bale found most of the company 
at Todd Hundred in the hall, gathered and 
waiting without hurry for supper. Beverley 


Mathews, who had returned to Welfield, | 
was' again present, but evidently he had | 


left Lucia home. Eliza Wiatt and Rose 
Ann Marable were talking together; 
Gawin and Charles Todd stood together 
at the foot of the steep circular staircase; 
Robine was with Mary, Delia and Sally; 
they were laughing a great deal; .and 
Bradlock Wiatt was addressing Mathews in 
a manner that showed already the influence 
of the toddy bowl. As he was gazing over 
the hall from the doorway, Ava came down 
the stairs, and the sweeping turn from the 
landing on the second floor admirably 
showed the dignity of her carriage in an 
elaborate dress and pearls. Never had 
Richard seen in her a more impressive and 
handsome bearing; but her manner was 
cold; she showed no impulse to speak to 
anyone but Charles Todd; and then, in a 
clear measured voice, she merely explained 
that Lavinia had been delayed. 

“‘She will be down in a very few minutes,” 
she ended. 

The assembled party remained broken 
up into very definitely separated groups, 
and Richard hesitated before becoming a 
part of any one. At last, avoiding Wiatt’s 
stupid reiterations and the small circle that 
included Jasper Robine, he moved up to 
Eliza Wiatt and Rose Ann. 

“T am too young to listen to you, of 
course,” he proclaimed; “and you ought 
to send me away at once; but 1 won’t go.” 

They said in chorus that it was mirac- 
ulous having him with them. ‘‘ With such 
a superior attraction close by,’’ Eliza added. 
“He will come back to us later.” 

This obscure flippanecy proceeded from 
Rose Ann Marable. Richard Bale felt at a 
loss with her. Usually, in the women he 


- encountered;-there were-certain recognized 


I send to you.”’ La- | 
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and porch parties, summer travels and 
summer tours have a most annoying way 
of disarranging coiffures. Yet there is 
one pleasant and healthful method of 
preserving the appearance of one’s hair 
on or after any and all occasions. It’s the 
Ajax way of using the proper comb to 
fit the occasion—the exact style of comb 
to suit the need. Buy the comb you 
need for this vacation now. And make 
sure of the name on each comb—Ajax. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


AJAX 
Ginbs 


WILLIAMS 
ACCELERATOR 


HERE IS A time-proven—road-proven 
device that makes it possible for you to 
feed the gason your Ford with your foot. 
This leaves your hands entirely free for steer- 
ing and signaling and gives you greater operat- 
ing economy than you ever believed was possible. 
The Williams Accelerator is extremely simple and is substan- 
tially and scientifically built to give long and faithful service 
Nothing to rattle or jar loose—proof against dust, grease and 
vibration, = 

Made in two standard models—the Williams “Regular” at 
$3.00—the Williams “Junior” at $1.50. 

Packed in orange and black cartons. 

Have your dealer or garage install a Williams Accelerator on 
your Ford today. 

WILLIAMS BROS. AIRCRAFT CORP. 

25th and POTRERO AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

. Write for illustrated booklets showing and de- 

* scribing these wonderful Ford FootThrottles. 
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GAME OF RADIO 


“*The Fascinating Card Game’’ . 
INTERESTING—CLEAN—INSTRUCTIVE 


For the Whole Family 
EASY TO PLAY 
51 cards and rules in gold stamped 
telescope case. At your dealer’s—or 
send 75 cents for deck to 
RADIO GAMES COMPANY 

212 Liberty Street, 
PEORIA, 
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The center-wedge 
back weight is anchored 
in place-it cant shift 


Sto. Tae anything could be more disastrous to your 
shots than a shifting in the balance of the weight in 
your wooden clubs. 


Perfect balance is permanent in MACGREGOR clubs. 
The back weight can’t shift about—can’t dig in or bulge out. 
It must always stay in the exact position in which it was 
placed when the club was built. The delicacy of balance, 
which is so essential for rhythm of swing and accurate timing 
of your shots, is preserved thru years of service. 


The Center-Wedge Back Weight is only one of numerous 
patented features found in MACGREGOR clubs, which 
have been developed as a result of play by our craftsmen on 
our own course. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer to show you the line of MACGREGOR clubs and balls. Write us for our 
General Catalog, our Rule and Scoré Book and either or both of these booklets: 1—‘‘Golf, the Game 
of Games” (an introduction to golf.) 2—‘‘Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” (helpful suggestions 
for laying out a new course.) 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 


“This is the sixth tee on our own 
golf course where we develop 
new ideas in Club Construction.” 


tm. 


MACGREGORS 
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limits within which their comments ranged; 
there was a prescribed course for their 
pleasantries or indifference; but no one 
could be sure of what Rose Ann might say. 
She was looking at him now, with her im- 
pudently direct gaze; the absurd tilt to her 
short nose, that as much as anything spoiled 
her appearance for him, emphasized; and 
only God knew what her thought was. He 
asked her, with a satirical intent, if she had 
shared the toddy bowl with Bradlock, but 
she replied that she didn’t like drinks with 
fruit and sugar in them. 

“T’d rather have Madeira or brandy,” 
she admitted as simply as though she were 
choosing between a number of perfumes. 

Richard had never seen a woman of any 
pretensions drink brandy, and—but pri- 
vately—he was very severe in his judgment 
of Ava’s sister. If that was the habit on 
the James and the Rappahannock, then so 
much the worse for those rivers. 

“Tt’s still so Arcadian in. Gloucester 
County,’’ she went on. 

He begged her to remember that the 
Tidewater was the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic part of Virginia. Such was the tradi- 
tion, she agreed; but she mentioned the 
fact that, like everything else, aristocracy 
changed. 

“Bven the minuet has become a little 
old-fashioned,’ she declared. However, 
that he dismissed as nonsense. 

““What do you mean by aristocracy?” he 
stiffly demanded. 

“The people at dinner,’ she answered 
inconsequentially. She was totally lacking 
in warmth, he discovered; her brilliancy 
resembled sunlight reflected on a window- 
pane—it seemed to have an actual flashing 
light, but it was no more than the glitter of 
glass. Richard infinitely preferred Eliza 
Wiatt, who said little and who was so satis- 


fying to see. 


Yet, compared with the vividness of 
Lavinia, Eliza was inert and meaningless; 
her charm was almost a mechanical device, 
or it was like a magnet, a mere force of 
attraction that had no individual poignant 
charm or meaning. The beauty in Lavinia 
was personal, inseparable, unthinkable 


| away from her; it lay in her every gesture, 


all the intonations of her voice, in the sus- 
pense of her pauses; and then her sheer 
young grace was matchless, the rare per- 
fection of life for once in an equal loveliness 
of—of body. His thought of her body was 
without willingness, as though it were still 
a trespass against her inviolable purity, 

“Richard doesn’t like us,” Eliza Wiatt 
announced. Rose Ann made a gesture 
toward Mary Todd. ‘But I told you,” she 
said lazily; ‘‘wait.’’ 

“Then you think it’s impossible always 
to love one woman?” Richard Bale 
os suppress the temptation to ask 
that. 

“Tt has been done,” Rose Ann replied; 
“but that was in the days of romance. Not 
in the present.” 

“Tam sure to-day is as romantic as any 
of the past,”’ Eliza insisted. “I’m glad it 


| isn’t more, because I couldn’t stand it.’’ 


“She is thinking about the lost Mr. 


| Garret,’ Rose Ann decided. Eliza Wiatt 


admitted that he was a part of it. 
“He was so desperate and he made such 
touching speeches about the desert of the 


| future and a lot of things I didn’t under- 


stand.” 


PHOTO FROM R, MELROSE 


Sunset on Kennebecasis River, Near St. John, N. 
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“Heavens, you don’t think he’ll go 
loving you, do you?”’ Rose Ann laughec 
her. “In a year he will be married ¢ 
pious Methodist and have a child ey 
year for a generation.” She grew inere,. 
ingly outrageous, Richard considered, | 

“Let him marry his Methodist,” Ey 
returned; “‘but he’ll never forget me,” 

Again, Richard Bale wondered if ¢} 
were true: he had a vision of Garret a; 
a number of years, with some of the aI 
dren Rose Ann had so indelicately m)- 
tioned, and a shapeless wife. Would tp 
the memory of Eliza Wiatt, slender and I 
and charming, come back to torment ]p 
with an old passion? But that he dic | 
put into words; it was an inquiry hidder 
his subconsciousness, private to himsel} 

“‘T’m starved,’’ Rose Ann Marable |. 
mitted; “I wish Lavinia Roderick wo} 
finish dressing and appear.” It wast 
necessary for her, Eliza added, to take) 
much trouble with herself. || 

‘““Now that she has been successful.” 

Richard stared disagreeably at Rb 
Ann. Women were allowed an inexcusa > 
liberty in talk. It was a good thing t | 
there were restrictions on the remarks | 
men; such, for example, as the pair of | - 
tols, bushed with gold, that Henry Daly 
had carried away. As he was think, 
about him Henry came in. He was re 
and apologetic in manner; and Richard;y 
that there were stains of ink on his fing), 
The cartel! | 

There was a faint stir from above, ande 
looked up . . . Lavinia was almost uj) 
the stairs. The landing was dimly lighi|, 
and he saw her features, her expression, ¢ 
way her hands rested, by instinet rat|r 
than in reality. She hesitated, and the 
ite of her voice, singing, drifted dowr p 

im: 


“ec 


ea © =o SS 


. I send to you, 
But you must bring me oceans 
Be true —— 


Richard Bale was dazed by his love t 
her. There was a blinding flash, like s - 
light, in his eyes, and then he realized t t 
the song had broken off with a sudh 
startled cry. He looked up and saw tl’, 
tripped perhaps by the flounces of her sk, 
she was falling. She was plunging ai} 
down; yet in spite of the speed of her |- 
scent, every detail of her dress, her |'- 
ened hair, her bare arms, was pitilerj 
exact. She seemed to be suspended in |; 
then her body struck the central colum i 
the steps; there was another and | 
swifter and jagged fall; and he heard e 
back of her head strike upon the oak fl - 
ing of the hall. 

There was an instantaneous and absol 
hush of sound, and, immediately afte) 
panic of voices. That was followed b 
rush forward, stopped at the short ei: 
manding tones of Charles Todd. ]t 
Richard hadn’t moved—he knew somett ¢ 
that was yet hidden from the others. & 

5 
I 


more 
| 


” i 


realized it with a searing completer 
which stripped him of all sight and ot 
conscious being. Lavinia was dead. 
was useless to send for hot water or to pi 
anyone back so that she would be able 
breathe. His hands caught together | 
his fingers interlaced; he looked up at & 
empty landing. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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. ‘THE SIN OF SUCCESS | 


~ (Continued from Page 23) | u, Ss 
alth the individually possessed accumu- about all that is good for us, why get unduly ay] fr) 
bions, “are more or less obviously nearing excited because Mr. Rockefeller, who can’t pyre fe 
ie end of their making.” . eat or wear more than we, has a large col- 

Itis true, of course, that various methods lection of stock certificates? 

«acquiring fortunes have been taken away Let us discover by all means, if possible, 


fm time to time in this or that country. the wisdom of society’s permitting Mr. | 
‘yer since the revolution the succession John Smith to make $30,000,000 just be- 
jws in France have tended silently but cause he happened to market on a large 
tinuously to diffuse landed property scaleanonlosable collar button. Butdon’t Abundant 


nong an ever-growing number of owners. let us thereby become sour in our enjoy- | lather 
These laws cannot be described as radi- ment of the baseball, radio, movies, auto- ; 

, except in contrast to the English system mobiles and so much else that Mr. Smith Quick 
(primogeniture. Nor is there any doubt has no monopoly of. Octo 


jat the acquirement of fortunes through __ There is still another form of exaggera- 
jeritance rather than personal effort is tion to avoid; namely, the extravagant 


w being modified in this country by in- fashion in which all of us bandy about fig- pat 

ritance taxation, and may wisely in the ures when we talk of riches. This is the one pet 

ture be even more reduced by changes in place in which no man puts a bridle upon aie tA 
4e succession laws themselves. either his imagination or his tongue. Here | Awclecnt 
_ But treating in this article not the inheri- is a field in which otherwise conservative hehire 


‘nce of fortunes but the original making of newspapers run wild. It is the paradise of 
ae the significant, perhaps the extraor- the wholly irresponsible—in this particular 
‘nary fact is that those of a pioneer va- respect—Sunday editor. | 
aty continue to multiply, both in numbers Newspapers which would never in their | 
:din individual and aggregate amount, to editorial columns permit even a_hair- 
+ extent that leaves us aghast for sheer breadth of deviation from orthodox, con- 
tonishment. Therailroadfortunemay be ventional economic views, print in their 
‘cer, but a hundred new sources of enrich- Sunday magazines the most mendacious 
ypnt—automobiles, chain stores, tooth stories concerning large fortunes. The writ- | 
yste, and so on indefinitely—spring up to ers of these articles deal in hundreds of mil- 
ixe their place. lions as a child builds fairy castles. Facts 
Might it not be more useful therefore to are thrown to the winds and fancy reigns | 
amine the sources and causes of fortune, free as air. 


Fine after- 


je service or disservice for which success is effects 
‘srichly rewarded, rather than merely to Newspaper Exaggeration 

Rs this phenomenon aside as not worthy ry 

(a place in an ideal or perfect state of so- The writer knows of cases where a rich 

‘ty? The momentary or financial expres- man’s estate has been overestimated 1000 | l V e CW @) S 

¢m of success may, like many other per cent in the newspapers. It is exceed- 

be ae be only a Beseing ingly Fomor is estimate such properties 

jase of man’s evolution, but it is surely at twice their value. Before me as I write | . ’ . . 

feeent enough to be well worth under- are two brief clippings, one dated January Await you in Palmolive S having Cream 
anding. 5, 1923, and the other July 10, 1923. The By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 

Is the successful man, as measured in headline on the first reads, Bequeaths GENTLEMEN: 

ims of wealth, a benefactor of mankind, $100,000,000 in Fifty-Word-Will. The sec- | ; : 

jhe just an ordinary thief, or does herange ond piece refers to the same property and is If a Shaving Cream excelled all others in one way you'd be delighted. 
fen these extremes? a report of the inventory filed in the probate | Let us multiply that delight by five. Let us show you five new joys we 
Before we plunge far into this absorbing court. The headline reads, Left $17,328,070 | have bromehe t Ni ePaleidtive Shaving Cr : 

ipic, fair play demands the statement that Estate. Both articles are from the same AVE PECUe OD Rae te ee, ream 

Incomes and properties, from the smaller conservative paper. | This offers you a TenShave Tube to try. 

‘rough the moderate and up to the largest, Now and then properties are seriously | : . 
lve probably increased in recent years. underestimated, but overestimates are far A very unique creation 


iere may be more millionaires, but like- more common. The newspapers in their 


se dishwashers in restaurants receive guesses doubled the estates of Henry C. | Three years ago most men were wedded to some other soap or cream. 


ger wages than formerly. Thewholescale Frick and William Rockefeller, both of | Most of them were satisfied, perhaps. Then came Palmolive Shaving Cream, 
ihigher. whom were so enormously wealthy that ex- made by famous experts. The final result of 60 years of soap study. 
ie ie there has been a decrease in the pee ee should nals boar iapeestile: A test was offered which countless men accepted. The users were 
jrchasing power of money, which affects » uch of this inflation of figures is due . . ; : 
actically all classes. A million dollars merely to irresponsibility and ignorance on | amazed. In the short TES et then this soap has become the Shaving 
day has quite a different relative pur- the part of writers. Large figures always Cream sensation. It has built up a new idea of what shaving cream can do. 
asing power and consequent importance sound and read better than small ones. The : 
janit hadin 1894. Inthesame way small facts are difficult or impossible to obtain. | The results men like : 
icomes purchase less. Many shrewd guesses, based on scraps of | Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. Thus a tiny bit 
| information, are all that can be had. AN eatin Pak PS 
ligher Values Than Money Values The rich man is usually loath to correct It softens the beard in one minute, by forcing the hairs to absorb 15% of water. 
such errors. He is afraid of publicity, and | It maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face, so it does not 


But even though the dollar has fallen in silence seems the better policy. He wants need replacement. Its extra strong bubbles, acting like wedges, support the hairs 
‘lue, the standard of living has risen even no controversy in the public press. There for cutting. That means a clean shave. 
lore. Senators may debate solemnly asto are cases no doubt where he is flattered by The palm and olive oil blend makes the after-effects delightful. 
iether a man with an income of $300,000 the figures. Nor are there lacking instances SPAN E FEAIE 
ear is or is not a malefactor per se; but where these wild tales help his credit. If he Try it as a courtesy to us. We made up 130 formulas in seeking to perfect it. We 
ieanwhile people who pay no income taxes 1s engaged in large enterprises and trying did it to please men like you. Now judge the result for yourself. Clip this coupon. 
‘all burn up the roads in carssolargeand vainly to borrow a few millions more from Mail it at your leisure for a Ten-Shave Tube. 
Ixurious that only the rich would have the banks, a lurid story of his vast posses- 


‘ought of them a couple of. decades ago. sions may help just a little to break down Five reasons why 

The writer believes the subject of this ar- even the bank president’s icy reserve. SSaRe Z ; 

tle is one that should challenge the in- After all, the bulk of rich men in this | 1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

rest of the reader. But don’t let’s take it country, the majority of those who are said 2 —Softens the beard in one minute. ; 

‘oseriously at that. Statesmen and statis- to have won great success, are still in busi- | 3— Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 


‘Jans may quarrel over the distribution of ness. There is much inherited wealth, but 4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

alth and the ideal system of rewarding the active business owner and operator is | 5—The palm and olive oil content brings one fine after-effects. 
levement; but the fact remains that the dominant type of rich man. His in- | THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ions of citizens, who by no stretch of come and property vary enormously with : 

agination have attained success in the changing conditions. He may be rich one PALMOLIVE 

se in which we are discussing it, have year and in quite different circumstances a | 


overtheless a multitude of life’s most little later. | To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we \ if 
orthwhile satisfactions at their command. One of the most foolish of indoor sports have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc — SHA ING CREAM 
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I l UL ‘ : F cially formen. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin 
‘Nor do I refer to spiritual rewards. consists of erecting upon the basis of ances and fresh, and gives that Wellsipomed 
‘(ely any thinking person is discouraged income-tax returns the number of million- look. Try ths sample we are sending free with the 
ity . . s j > tube o aving Cream. 

F times at the too great material emphasis anes. i For these tax returns always include There are new delights here for every man who 
“hich our modern civilization stresses. many individuals who pay ina high bracket shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip 


4 fool will quarrel with the wisdom one year and in far lower brackets the year coupon now. 
| the founder of Christianity who asked before and the year after. There has been a 
‘That it profiteth a man to gain the whole great deal of conferring of retroactive mil- 
? Id and lose his own soul. It isa fright- lionaireship upon those who no longer de- 
mistake to look upon wealth asthe whole _ serve it. ; 
welfare, to regard it as an end rather than If a fortune can be taken out of active 
means to happiness. business and reinvested in bonds or other 
tis assumed in this article that there are passive, conservative securities, little diffi- 
her values than money values... But culty is encountered in keeping it together. 
zis all this, assuming it as a major Losses will be had, but usually they are not 
Ise, even, there is truth in an entirely serious. In such cases the investments are 
erent sense in the statement that large carefully diversified, the losses consequently 
keen and large fortunes must not be forming only a small part of the total. 
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North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-774. | 
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€n too seriously. If you and I have But great numbers of successful business é 
fetty much what we want, if we have men do not wish to retire. They have made | _ 
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The more rigorous the service, the more 
pronounced the genuine worth of Square D 
Safety Switches. 


And the longer such usage continues, the 
more evident their high quality becomes. 


This must be the truth. No other reason 
could possibly account for the phenomenal, 
steady growth of Square D installations in 
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a success of one enterprise; they are eager 
to try their hand at another. Yet as long as 
they remain active there is always the possi- 
bility of heavy losses. It is comparatively 
easy to perpetuate a fortune which has been 
cashed in and reinvested for the express 
purpose of preventing loss. The old saw of 
three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves may be circumvented in such cases. 
But it is not easy to perpetuate an active 
business, large or small. 

Once a man, even a rich man, embarks in 
active business, he usually enters upon a 
train of heavy borrowing. But in times of 
falling prices heavy borrowing means colos- 
sal losses to the debtors; and it is a general 
principle that losses hurt a man more than 
gains of a like amount benefit him. Losing 
all or practically all he has brings him down 
in the scale far more than doubling his for- 
tune will raise him. When a man once top- 
ples over he falls just as hard if his fortune 
be $10,000,000 as if it were $10,000. 

Everywhere improvements have been 
made in the vain, unsuccessful hope of high 
stakes. Always men are playing for such 
stakes, but like as not they lose. Many a 
time they would do better to put what capi- 
tal they have out at interest, with never a 
thought of profit. There may be those who 
gained unduly from Teapot Dome, but it is 
said that the original owners made nothing. 
It is said the builders of the London tubes 
gained nothing, although the wealth of the 
city was enormously enhanced. 

It is common knowledge that several men 
who a few years ago were rated among the 
richest in the country are now in the hands 
of their creditors. The personal fortune of 
one such was estimated formerly at $125,- 
000,000, and for years he was head of one of 
the largest corporations in the world. He 
was the type of figure whom soap-box ora- 
tors accused of trying to corner the wealth 
of the country. His name was linked with 
that of Rockefeller as being a king pin of 
plutocracy. 

Today his affairs are handled by a com- 
mittee of bankers, and all because he tried 
to remain in business. His personal notes 
are being paid off, but it is said they ran up 
to $20,000,000 at one time. 


Wealth in Buildings and Machinery 


Other cases come to mind; one of a man 
whose operations were largely in the stock 
market, but whose losses, running to a score 
of millions, affected a dozen corporations. 
Still another had risen to the top of a great 
branch of manufacturing, talked of mergers 
running into the hundreds of millions, paid 
income taxes in the single year of 1917 of 
more than $1,220,000, then fell with a crash, 
and is now courageously engaged in starting 
all over again. 

Many, indeed, are the occasions when our 
supposedly plutocratic and all-powerful 
captains of industry only wish that the radi- 
cal charges against them were true. The 
fact is commonly ignored that, in active 
business, profits consist to no little extent of 
raw materials, goods in process, accounts 
receivable and many other noncash items 
which cannot be liquidated or cashed in 
with any regularity or certainty. As one 
supposedly rich man said to the writer a 
few years ago: 

“Of course, I have what most men con- 
sider a big fortune; but my wealth consists 
pretty largely of factory buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to pro- 
duction, and is simply not a pile of cash. I 
have to go out and borrow money just as 
many men do who would laugh if you called 
them wealthy. I wish those who think that 
I control any great part of the nation’s cash 
could impersonate me for a day and try to 
borrow the money needed for the various 
enterprises in which I am interested. They 
would then learn the error of their beliefs.”’ 

There are, of course, those who sell out 
on favorable terms, who are in the clear, 
living thereafter on securely invested 
funds. But the names of those are legion 
who, through ability or sheer good luck, 
run their paper fortunes up to several hun- 
dred thousand, or even millions of dollars, 
only to find the market has turned against 
them and wiped out all. 

It has been said that men are as lazy as 
they dare to be. Large financial rewards— 
that is, fortunes—are the bait, the prizes, 
the high stakes which induce men to over- 
come their strong natural indisposition not 
only to work but to face the risks of loss. 

There is unearned increment, of course. 
John Smith bought an acre for $100. Now 
the city has grown up to him and it is 
worth $50,000. Five years from now it will 
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be worth $100,000; but is Smith necey\. 
rily a more capable or serviceable man 
cause he waits another five years? 
But how about the unearned losses, |, 
long dreary years over which taxes are ri 
and no gains take place? A farmer may \ 
cover gold on his property, but far mie 
often he discovers merely that he can’t y 
any device make a living there. 
Bernard Shaw recently said that » 
present capitalist system gives one man ' 


million a gambling chance of becomin 
member of the idle rich. His figures yn; 
be wrong, but he is right in that many 
nothing and a few get large rewards, wh} 

as is shortly to be explained, do not aly « 
express with great precision the contri 

tions of the receiver. 

But it is immensely difficult in any gs. 
cial case to draw the line. Should 1). 
Blank, the collar manufacturer, haye h), 
allowed to make only $10,000, $100,000; 
$1,000,000? What other prizes or bik 
have been developed as yet to keep milli ; 
of men at work? | 

But even if these well-recognized fun |. 
mentals of the economic system were - 
panded with all the detail which mit 
readily be added if space were ayailal |, 
the fact remains that many fortunes app} 
excessive for the service rendered. Suet | 
least is the opinion, I feel sure, held ) 
many people. | 
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The Rough Test of Merit 

The prevailing view is that fortunes of } 
exceed or are out of proportion to just ec’. 
pensation. Despite the risk that nea) 
all business enterprise involves, and the’ - 
questioned losses, one does not haye to 
a socialist to wonder if ability and he 
rendered are alone adequate to explain > 
degree of reward. 

After the fortune has finally emerg 
after the days of uncertainty and striy 
are over and the owner has decided to e } 
in, does not the result somehow loom | 
bigger than can be reasonably ascriied ) 
his special effectiveness? Certainly, if » 
in our minds go over all the rich people > 
know or have read about, we may | 
in saying that the size of their proper 
expresses with any nicety of precision | 
exact degree of the contribution render. 

Let us assume that the balance of g 
over evil in the Standard Oil Compan 
considerable. But is not the meas | 
of that balance too uncertain to mak«t 
the basis for saying that John D. Roc - 
feller’s reward was in exact Wee | 

| 


? 


the service he rendered? 

Ever so slight a difference in perso 
capacity seems to make such a dispror| 
tionate difference in the amount of pr- 
erty acquired. These great fortunes : 
incomes are sometimes described by | 
economists as differential. Somehow 
word seems pitifully inadequate. 

A character in-one of George Meredil : 
novels said, ‘‘Money is a rough test 
merit. It is our only general test.” Perh 
it would be more correct to say that we) 
not know of any other way of finding > 
fit man as good as the fact of his winn ; 
out in the competition of the open marl. 
But it is a rough and far from Beet 
method. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt made nearly ae 
000,000 from consolidating a number 
small railroads and making a real syst} 
out of them. It is said that in the ee 
days of railroading in Wiirtemberg, 
state ownership existed from the start) 
manager, who never received as much’ 
$3000 a year, did a very similar job. V 
derbilt, of course, took a greater risk, : 
this brief statement of facts no doubt on 
many vital factors. 

But such an extraordinary discrepen) 
does at least raise the question whet 
the enormous rewards are necessa) 
whether Ford and Rockefeller would — 
have functioned just as well with 
$1,000,000,000 each. Certainly neither 
them ever expected to make so much. I 
said that in great and hazardous und; 
takings men should have freedom to fr 
ae ae benefit. But what do we mean// 
“ce u Ai) ¥ 

The average man in the street will f 
this line of thought a bit pedantic, IF 
sume. Mr. Average Man doesn’t reé 
eare very much whether John Smith, ¥ 
left his idle heirs $7,000,000 as the result 
successfully marketing a new brand 
toilet soap, was really entitled to $2,366,/! 
for his services, or the $7,000,000 which, 
got away with. 

(Continued on Page 105) 


(Continued from Page 102) 
_ Vhat the man in the street would proba- 
pi say is that either amount is too great; 
,; Smith never earned that much any- 
wr. But at this point we must watch 
oustep pretty carefully. Perhaps the soap 
y, marketed by questionable methods, 
»i the mere fact that the fortune is large 
4:3 not prove it so, For right at this point 
pular thinking falls into a curious error. 
‘here is a persistent idea that reward 
jald be in exact proportion to effort, abil- 
and service. The public at large does 
'see how any one man can make an 
+, have the ability and render service 
umusual. Therefore it jumps to the 
yerly illogical conclusion that there must 
«something blameworthy or sinister at- 
sed to these large sums, or at the most a 
ak of good luck. 
 aman’s fortune increases he must of 
sssity give more time to its merely finan- 
details, deciding when to invest in new 
srprises, when to withdraw from old, 
»n to authorize fresh expenditures and 
»n to retrench on previous ones. Such a 
) cannot give much time to the imme- 
fle details of operation, and even less to 
siual labor, in which line he so often 
st ted. 
-n the beginning, John Jacob Astor 
yrily tramped the countryside in search 
sfars, but later he managed the intricacies 
ofreat financial deals. 
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The Element of Luck 


| eareful student of the subject has 
ited out that this change in the relation 
ihe rich man to his fortune, as its size 
nieases, leads to the unthinking criticism 
t the man could not have earned so 
ath. This may or may not be true. But 
unconscious reasoning is obviously un- 
snd. Then upon this false premise the 
mulic erects the idea, as already stated, 
tt not having earned the fortune, the 
yier must have got it either by luck or by 
ystionable methods. 
low there can be no doubt that luck, or 
sealer chance, does play a part in success; 
"its role is but slightly understood and 
mzh misrepresented. We are all more or 
e creatures of circumstance. Of two 
acally skillful prospectors, one finds a rich 
x1 mine and the other a dump with noth- 
but low ore contents. One man no more 
niligent than another enters business at 
bottom and his fellow competitor enters 
tt the top. ane oP 
‘hrough no merit of their own many 
mi are first on the ground or have goods 
tee when prices rise. In what may seem 
‘tr more modest moments, very success- 
timen ascribe their winnings to luck. 
aerchant rated at many millions, when 
ised the secret: of his achievement, replied 
tvas because he had been unable on one 
xasion to get a raise above his then salary 
100 amonth. His employer told him to 
160 the hot place and the young man was 
‘ciurt at this unkindness that he quit. 
If he had given me the raise I would 
st. be there working as a clerk.” 
-\nother capitalist told me that he had 
Xght a mine for $50,000 which later be- 
‘ae worth $75,000,000. In his autobiog- 
‘thy Andrew Carnegie relates in graphic 
Jail how when riding on a locomotive as a 
eroad employe he dropped the division 
: roll beside a stream. He says if it had 
en into the stream many additional 
yirs on his part would have been required 
wipe out that particular piece of care- 
eness. j 
sut we must not take these and countless 
fer similar incidents too seriously. Adam 
Sith long ago pointed out that the com- 
mnest form of superstition is belief in 
1S Own good luck. He-said that the 
ater part of men have an overweening 
*(ceit in their own abilities, an ‘‘ancient 
= marked by the philosophers and moral- 
s of all ages. 
_ Their absurd presumption in their own 
d fortune has been less taken notice of. 
» however, if possible, still more uni- 
There is no man living who, when 
ole ble health and spirits, has not some 
‘ire of it. The chance of gain is by every 
more or less overvalued, and the 
nee of loss by most men undervalued, 
| by scarce any man, who is in tolerable 
yo spirits, valued more than it is 
_t hurts 


the vanity of the captain of in- 


\try just’as much to think he is unlucky : 


if- ‘the terrible suspicion should once 
P into his mind that he lacks ability. 
® truth is, of course, that chance in the 
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long run is not much of a respecter of per- 
sons. Good luck knocks at almost every 
door, but usually there is nobody home. © 
_ Untold millions have not the other quali- 
ties which must codperate with chance and 
fortune to produce the desired result; and 
not having the other qualities, they natu- 
rally prefer to ascribe the success of the 
few to luck. You can give the same oppor- 
tunity to many men, and only a few will 
seize it. 

Successful men who say they have always 
been lucky have usually been ready also. 
One such person has said that he makes it a 
rule to do business only with lucky men, 
which is in reality another way of say- 
ing that he does business with those who 
have the habit of success. 
tune plays many favorites. A stroke of good 
luck helps here and there, but it takes a 
singularly childlike nature to believe that 
long-continued achievement is due to any 
such factor. 

Theodore N. Vail, who was so largely 
responsible for the development of the tele- 
phone, once wrote a friend that he didn’t 
know whether there was such a thing as 
luck, but thought there probably was, 
when he realized how far he himself had 
gone. 


“But when I look back on the knock-out | 


blows, every one of which I knew was com- 
ing, from the drift or condition of things, 
I sometimes conclude that luck is merely 
perception or caution.” 

_ “Teould go straight to the spot today” — 
where he dropped the pay roll—said An- 


Dame For- | 


drew Carnegie half a century later; ‘‘and | 


often as I passed over that line afterwards | 


I never failed to see the light brown pack- | 


age lying on the bank. It seemed to be 


calling, ‘All right, my boy! The good gods | 


1997 


are with you, but don’t do it again 


It cannot be denied, however, that | 
chance does play a large part in certain for- | 


tunes which have been described as findings. 
There are a fairly considerable number of 
men who enjoy strokes of good luck in re- 
spect to the bounty of Nature. Perhaps in 
an ideal system it should be as difficult for 
a man merely to sit still and be hit in the 
face with riches as it is to add a cubit to 
one’s stature in the same way. 


Unearned Increment 


But the truth is that hundreds, no doubt 
thousands of landowners have added not 
merely a penny but millions of dollars to 
their possessions by sitting still. The ex- 
treme cases are the landowners in a rapidly 
developed oil field. Through no merit of 
their own they are suddenly enriched. 
Often they are raised from abject poverty 
to relatively great wealth. Then there are 
cases of men who have taken supposedly 
worthless tracts of land in payment for bad 
debts, only to find thereon several million 
dollars’ worth of quicksilver or other min- 
eral. 

Quite different from such sheer findings, 
but often associated with them, are the 
actual stealings of natural.resources. We 
must admit that not a few fortunes are 
based upon an absolutely insensate, ruth- 
less and predatory exploitation of natural 
resources. There are instances where if for- 
ests, mines and oil reserves were not ac- 
tually looted, they were at least seized upon 
with no regard to the public welfare. 

Certain allowances must be made. The 
community which permits a few individuals 
to burn up its heritage is itself both foolish 
and shortsighted. To a large extent the 
public has been to blame for allowing itself 
to be unnecessarily preyed upon. Then, too, 
our profligacy in giving away public lands 
has been in some slight degree justified as a 
part price paid for the extraordinarily rapid 
development of the whole country. 

Nor must we accuse every man who 
owns a mine or oil well or forest tract of 
being a greedy exploiter. Not all such op- 
erations are wasteful, and there are pioneer 
operators in these fields whose assumption 
of risk, whose thrift, courage and enter- 
prise would be just as richly rewarded in 
manufacturing, not only with riches, but 
in addition with public acclaim. Yet, when 
the balance is struck, it must be admitted 
that one source of large fortunes in Amer- 
ica has been the unwise and shameful 
wastage of the public domain. 

Monopoly, the crushing of competitors 


_by foul means, special and unearned priv- 


ilege, favoritism—these too have won for- 
tunes ses ee ; 

“T have not had many clients who made 
money by actual corruption,” said a cor- 
poration lawyer to the writer, in a moment 
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PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN.REAR OF TOES 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 
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ON BALL OF FOOT 


Note the arrows. If your 
feet or legs hurt at these 


points make this free test. 
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Mail the coupon below 
and your foot measurement 


No more aching feet! 


Here is a simple new way to enjoy 
complete foot comfort—instantly--. 


EN We 


and women! 


So pressure on the sensitive 


; offer you new foot nerves ends. And pain 
joy. The happiness of ceases. Like magic. 
freedom from all foot We made more than 300 
troubles. And we guar- experiments 
antee that foot and’ leg Simple as this device looks 
pains will vanish, like it ae valeee Ave ubans dé 
magic, this new scientific ° 2 =P ies - 
ae These X-Ray views tests and experiments Of 
a show how this simple consultations with doctors 
r ¥ iy 2 device restores feet to sos 
You can walk for miles. Happwachimiess! and foot specialists. More 


Run, play vigorous games, 
dance for hours without a twinge of pain 
or discomfort. 


You can wear the most fashionable 
lasts. The most stylish shoes. If you 
just wear a Jung Arch Brace. A thin, 
““superlastik’’ band that slips on, or off, 
like a garter. 


Foot aches stop in 10 minutes 


This may sound incredible. But a mil- 
lion people know it is true. For they 
were foot sufferers until they learned of 
the Jung Arch Brace. Now they enjoy 
complete foot comfort. 


To settle all doubts in your mind we 
say—make this test at our risk. It costs 
you nothing if our method fails. So try 
it, we beg of you. You can’t lose. Don't 
suffer needlessly. ; 

The pains you feel in your toes, instep, 
heel, ankle or leg are catised by a simple 
arch weakness. ~ It is easily corrected. In 
ten minutes. 


Why your feet and legs ache 


There are twenty-six tiny bones in 
your foot. The whole weight of your 
body is supported by them. They 


form two arches which act as _ shock- 
absorbers. Under severe strains these 
arches weaken. - Then trouble starts. 
Pain develops. For the displaced bones 
press on nerves and blood vessels. 
Muscles are crushed and stretched. Pain 
is often excruciating. Enough to lower 
vitality and efficiency. 

The Jung Arch Brace relieves this 
strain. Takes up the slack in the weak- 
ened muscles. Restores the arches. 


THE JUNG: ARCHsBRACEECO. 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


Write for Free Book 


Write to us for our free book on the cause 
and relief of foot troubles. Or ask your 
dealer for a copy. 


For Athletic Sports 


A great assistance to players of 
athletic sports. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer for special circular. 


UNGS 
The “Original 2 


ARCH BRACES 


My dealer is 


than 300 tests were made. 
The secret is in the tension, stretch 
and design of the band. Its scientific 
balance. 

When you slip it on you realize at 
once that here, at last, is true foot 
comfort. That tired, aching and broken- 
down feeling disappears. Your feet feel 
strong and fresh again. Special shoes 
and ungainly appliances become unnec- 
essary. You can Wear any style shoe 
desired. So again we urge you—make 
this test. 


Make this test at our risk 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or de- 
partment store for a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces. Wear them two weeks. Put 
them to every test, with every kind of 
shoe. If they fail to relieve you, return 
them—full purchase price will be re- 
funded—without question. 


If your dealer hasn’t them we will 
supply you. With a % inch strip of 
paper measure around the smallest part 
of your instep, just back of the toes, 
where the forward end of the brace 
is shown in the diagram above. Mail 
us this measure with the coupon prop- 
erly filled out. We will send you a 
pair of Jung’s Arch Braces (‘‘ Wonder” 
Style) to fit you. You pay the post- 
man $1 and postage. Or send us the 
money and we will prepay postage. 
For people having long or thick feet, 
for stout people, or in severe cases, 
we recommend our “‘Miracle’’ Style, 
extra wide, $1.50. Specify when order- 
ing. Wear them two weeks. If not 
delighted return them and we will refund 
your money. 


, 148 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


148 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
C. O. D shipments in U. S. only 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 


148 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. 


I enclose foot measurement. 
Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
____Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


On receipt of package, I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. 
satisfied. 
Correction of Foot Troubles.” 


Name _ 
’ Address i 
kOe Bs 
I wear size _ 


My money to be returned if not 
Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and 


! BA ee ae 
shoe___-_-width.-of last 
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For the foot that is hard to fit there 
are Florsheim combination lasts 
that hug the heel, fit snug at the 
arch and won’t gap at the ankle. 

COMBINATION NO. 12—STYLE eAT-152 

MOST STYLEs $10 

“Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes’’ on “Request 

Tue FLlorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ° CHICAGO 


a Monarch Coffee comes to you 
in sanitary I and 3 Ib. cartons 


under 4 seals. IT IS NEVER 
SOLD IN BULK. 


Since 1853 


Since 1853 Monarch Coffee has been 
the accepted brand in homes where 
highest quality is demanded. 


Millions drink it every day. If you 
were to pay $1.00 a pound you could 
not buy a finer quality. Yet Monarch 
is priced so low that it is economy to 
serve it regularly. 


“Best in 25 Years’’ 


“In the past 25 years we have had many 
different brands of well-known coffees, 
but have not found any that can compare 
with Monarch in quality, price and repeat 
sales. We recommend it to the most par- 
ticular trade.’’ Ed. Plath, Grocer, 
Davenport, Iowa 


CHICAGO ESTABLISHED NEWYORK 


REID, MURDOCH &CO. 
Established 1853 
Chicago Boston 
Pittsburgh New York | 
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of rare confidence, ‘‘but I know many busi- 
ness men who have grown rich by sharp 
practice.” 

A touch of cunning or shrewdness, of mere 
animal alertness, may start a fortune on its 
way, just as a child’s hand may start a 


| bowlder down the mountainside. There are 


a few men skilled in the manipulation of 
markets, throwing dust in the public’s eyes. 
There are those, alas, who make goods of 
poor quality only for sale, cheap shams that 
last for the moment. 

H. G. Wells has described money-making 
as foreseeing something that will presently 
be needed, putting it out of reach and then 
haggling yourself wealthy. Not all business 
men hitch their wagons to a star, but only 
to something that is going their way. To 
them, all is fish that’ comes to their net, and 
as a result there are practices aplenty which 
the individual must be restrained from by 
his competitors, by public opinion or by the 


| government. 


Can large pecuniary reward be deserved 
when so many inventors, scientists and ar- 
tists, not to mention poets and philosophers, 
are but inadequately paid as compared 
with the merchant and manufacturer? Yet 
the scholar is often the invisible generator 
of industrial advances from which the mer- 
chants and manufacturers reap fortunes. 
In a recent book a French author, the 
Vicomte d’Avenel, shows that for 700 years 
most scholars, artists, authors and scientists 
have received only miserly pittances. 

Even in his own field the big business 
man is far from infallible. It is said that 
Jay Gould, who left his heirs a fortune of 
$80,000,000, ordered the removal of one of 
the first telephones from his office on the 
ground that it could never be of any com- 
mercial value, and might become at most 
an attractive toy. 

In the same way one of the earlier 
Vanderbilts scoffed at the idea of the air 
brake. 

Shortly after the war two of the greatest 
oil companies in America sought to buy a 
smaller but then apparently rich concern. 
One offered $87,000,000 and the other was 
willing to pay $105,000,000. The deal 
would have gone through except that the 
chief owner of the smaller company was 
reluctant to pay the big income taxes which 
would inevitably accrue. Now the stock 
kicks around at a few dollars a share and 
the supposed supermen who run the big 
companies have only good luck to thank for 
not having wasted millions. 


Standards of Conduct 


There is no occupation so delightfully 
simple, so conducive to self-gratification as 
picking flaws in the lives and accomplish- 
ments of the successful. Of course the 
ideals of the existing order of society are far 
below the highest possible, and the prac- 
tices even below the ideals. But as long as 
man has any freedom of choice, as long as 
private property in any form endures and 
people at large are permitted to invest 
their money, there must be a residuum of 
questionable business profits. 

But are large financial rewards to be 
explained primarily on the ground of ques- 
tionable practices? Surely trickery, cun- 
ning and fraud are not new. They existed 
in full force long before industrialism, cap- 
italism or anything of the sort came into 
being. Nor does any sane person suppose 
that only the successful men display such 
qualities. 

Surely the ethical standards of the small- 
town trader are not a whit higher, and are 
probably lower, than those of the captain of 
industry. Have club stewards, apartment- 
house janitors, newspaper reporters and pur- 
chasing agents never taken a bribe? Do 
farmers invariably put the smallest potatoes 


| on. the top of the basket? Do middle-class 


housewives always treat their help with 
more consideration than the great corpora- 
tions show their workers? 

“Why, it may be asked, have the petty 
shifts, the ruthless bargaining, the unre- 
lenting rivalries of small producers and 
tradesmen been portrayed without the 
slightest personal animus having been 
manifest by the portrayer?’’ asks Anna 
Youngman, in a study of the Economic 
Causes of Great Fortunes, written some 
fifteen years ago. 

“Are the resultant gains any the less ab- 
normal than the supposed or actual pilfer- 
ings of the rich? Yet the parallelism is 
rarely insisted upon. Why? Because, to 
the public at large, the gains of the lesser 
business men do not seem so out of propor- 
tion to their individual activity as to require 


im 
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explanation on the ground of illegitim, 
Consequently there is. seldom any att 
to scrutinize their methods very elo, 
although their gains are as surely leay;\, 
at times by fraud and sharp practice as», 
those of the wealthiest men in the lan 

“But when it comes to a consideraticy 
the great fortunes, there is a sudden ch;}, 
of attitude. However great } 
ability displayed in effecting such tran 
tions, it is felt to have no connection 14) 
the size of the return, and the cry of 
earned’ is at once raised. Then an exp 
tion of the unusual gains of these me 
sought for in their acts rather than in 
institutions and situations which condj 
their activity. Their entire careers are ;) 
over with an eye to searching out 
If it is discovered, and it usu: 
Dew it is then hastily inferr 
dishonesty affords in large part an e 
tion for excessive wealth accumula’ 

“In point of fact the sharp prac 
the average business man are just as § 
honest and probably as widespread. H)) 
any sweeping condemnation of the map 
great fortune on such ground involves | | 
large and small. The result is an un 
scious indictment of our whole syst a 
business relations. Whether itt 
is irrelevant to the present inquiry.” F 


Ladders for All 


Whether or not the reader agrees 1] 
this searching analysis, he must admit ‘h 
methods of gain getting, whether by ric) 
poor, include every conceivable comb, 
tion of elements. Harned and unearne) 
comes, legitimate and illegitimate prt 
are inextricably mingled in many a fort 
both large and small. How, indeed i 
ever be otherwise until man hin} 
reaches perfection? That is the broad tj 
which may be assumed merely from | 
we know of human nature. 5 

For varied reasons it is impossibli{ 
draw a line of rigid demarcation bety» 
i 


cial factors. Few men are wholly self-m 
Society at large furnishes them with pr 
schools, night schools, libraries, « 
spondence courses, universities, churc 
settlements, forums. ‘‘Hundreds of 
tacles reach out into the remotest coni 
of the nation, striving to touch as | 


the various methods of gain getting. T 
are personal factors and nonpersonal 0 
| 


magic wand every brain and heart. 
each a ladder is provided by which he |}; 
reach the heights appropriate to 
capacity.” , 
Then, too, business success is not aly 
due entirely to the efforts of the indivi 
who gets the credit. The business, as }! 
as the general public, prefers to person: 
an institution. Often the great figure at) 
head would not be such if he had noth 
joyed the aid of two or three devoted 1 
tenants. - ' 
After a fortune has once got under 
it is difficult to say how much of its gre’! 
is due to personal ability and how muc/ 
the capital invested. The profits wl 
accrue to the captain of industry are h 
lessly made up of nearly all the fac 
known to the science of economics, W 
of management, profits, and perhaps (i 
rent and interest. 
All of us are built of countless thre’ 
A man may grab oil lands without ci 
punction and yet be a genius at orgari 
tion. He may be bestial in his attii! 
toward competitors and beneyolent toy * 
his employes. ; 
Daniel Webster expressed the com’)! 
view when in the United States Cour il 
attempted to invalidate the title to cer 
of John Jacob Astor’s land. Webster 
scribed the gains from land as uneaii 
increment, but expressly disclaimed an}! 
tention of attacking Astor’s profits ? 
tained from ‘‘fair and honest exertion! 
commercial enterprise . . . whicl 
one envies him less than I do.” 
Yet Miss Youngman points out the hi? 
lessness of trying in Astor’s case to sep 
the personal from the social fac 
Though it took exceptional ability to 
with the Indians and the Chinese, the lif 
profits in one case were due in part to! 
superlative ignorance of the purchasers, * 
in the other to the wide margin of 
which China traders were assured of 
vided they could supply the special el 
goods demanded. On the other hand, 
there no astuteness in Astor’s pure 
land? 
Speaking generally, it is all toc thou 
less an analysis of success to say that é 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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| (Continued from Page 106) 
hi some sort of advantage or privilege or 
frchise. Perhaps he had, but all such ad- 
yitages are worthless without skill, bold- 
| riving force and willingness to start 
ething. It is only after an enterprise has 
Be to the full bloom of prosperity that 
jes spring up. They make no protest 
wen the owner first starts out with his 
jrial advantage, whatever that may be. 
-\s for the fact that men at the top have 
cbn been helped by their associates, it 
wy be replied that the associates would 
er have amounted to anything at all 
hout the quickening touch of the master 
bid. It was once said that James J. Hill 
eated twenty-five railroad presidents. 
Pw many steel, oil and automobile figures 
ese to the fore because Carnegie, Rocke- 
feer and Durant struck out on bold lines! 
Ay given institution always has been and 
a ays will be, to a degree at least, the 
jexthened shadow of a man, not of men. 
_{s for the social heritage upon which suc- 
os takes its start, its very existence has 
bn made possible largely by similar 
spng men in the past. Our schools, col- 
jes, libraries, and the like, are not to be 
golly or even chiefly ascribed to the busi- 
ns enterpriser; but they could not exist 
oany such scale if it were not for his part 
jrthe great advances in the arts of pro- 
dition. 
Jur problem then is most difficult, the 
bancing, the appraising of complex fac- 
tis, one against the other. Who can say 
wether John Blank, the well-known Akron 
pducer of improved automobile axles, is 
Car or less entitled to $14,000,000 than is 
cl 


arles Anyman, with his country-wide 

jin of thirty-seven-cent stores, to $16,- 
01,000? 

some years ago Justice Oliver Wendell 
Elmes, of the United States Supreme 
urt, was asked by a correspondent 
wether a man can render service entitling 
ha to a fortune as great as some of ours in 
Aterica. In a letter of reply the learned 
jige said that the question seemed to him 
rher fanciful, and he could see no way of 
aswering it intelligently, but as far as he 
eild answer it at all he would say, in part: 
“All that any man contributes to the 
wid is the intelligence which directs a 
¢inge in the place of matter. A man does 

, create the thing he handles or the force 
hexerts. The force could be got cheaper if 
t: directing intelligence was not needed. 
Te whole progress of the world in a ma- 
tial way is to put the need of intelligence 
fither back. It is obvious that the intelli- 
gice of an architect contributes more to 
t: change of form which takes place in a 
fe than all the laboring hands.” 


: ‘Changing Sources of Fortunes 


“How can I measure the scope and value 
Cremote causes of change? How can I 
npare the present effect on the lives of 
n of the speculations of Kant and the 
epire of Napoleon?”’ 
But because the everlasting riddles of 
» are from their very nature to remain 
lread, must success go wholly unap- 
used? Are there no tendencies worth 
rting, no guide out of the maze of con- 
fitting facts, no safe conclusions to be 
ciwn or principles worth the having? 
In answering these questions it should be 
Sd first of all that signs are not lacking of 
elrift toward closing up the gap between 
S'vice and reward. The sources of fortunes 
lye changed from age to age. At one time 
sch accumulations came only from con- 
cest. That was followed by landed 
Valth, and in this country we had a 
es In which monopoly was a great 
ator. 
We have fortunes, like that of the Astors, 
lich almost antedate the days of corpora- 
ons. Those of Gould and Vanderbilt came 
the early corporate era, but antedated 
€ great modern industrial period. The 
‘cumulations of Rockefeller and Morgan, 
“hough originating earlier, present many 
‘the characteristics of the modern situa- 
‘n, while countless new fortunes bear no 
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relation or resemblance to those which have 
been named. 

More and more the typical fortune of the 
day arises from business profits acquired 
from manufacturing or merchandising in 
what is commonly a free competitive 
market. The theft of natural resources, un- 
earned increment in land and monopoly— 
these are gradually receding as major 
sources. 

A congressman discussing the tax bill a 
few months ago said that in the last analy- 
sis all the great fortunes go back to the 
exploitation of natural resources, to the 
looting of oil, coal, timber, and the like. Evi- 
dently this legislator has never heard of 
factories, chain stores, department stores 
and five-and-ten-cent stores. 

Every day, in hundreds if not thousands 
of different communities and industries, we 
see men becoming rich in strictly competi- 
tive lines. Often the article produced or the 
unit in which it is sold is insignificant. It 
may be one of thousands of parts of a 
single machine, often a small specialty, or 
trivial items of wearing apparel, or per- 
taining to the toilet. The tallest building 
in New York and the tallest in Chicago 
were built on the profits from merchan- 
dising articles at five and ten cents apiece. 


Avarice or Service? 


It is true in a sense that the captain of 
industry takes his toll from the manifold 
and rapidly multiplying wants of the great 
masses, but more and more that toll is in 
a small profit on a single item, large though 
the aggregate be. What this means is that 
fortunes are being based on quantity pro- 
duction, on large turnover, on volume rather 
than profits. Indeed, all these words or 
phrases, such as “quantity production,” 
“turnover” and “volume,” are the very 
religion of American business. 

One concern advertises that “‘profits are 
the measure of avarice, volume the yard- 
stick: of service.”’ But aside from any 
thought of idealism, business men are con- 
sidered failures if they do not produce 
volume. 

It is literally true that the first considera- 
tion of many business concerns is to get 
volume rather than profit. For without 
volume their losses at.once become colossal; 
expenses cannot be met; the proprietors 
at once lose their paper profits, incomes and 
fortunes. 

Thus we find that the reward of success 


is more and more founded on cheapness | ,. 


rather than extortion, on plenty rather 
than scarcity. The largest profits are in the 
end frequently made by the most efficient 
low-cost operators. 

Nor is monopoly an essential factor as a 
rule. This great endeavor to produce and 
multiply the use of both old and new ar- 


ticles is for the most part free. There is an | 


unending process of new entrants, failures 
and successes. Unfair practices and monop- 
oly are not absent entirely, but who really 
regards them as major factors? Others 
just as capable as McCormick, Ford and 
Woolworth might have developed the 
reaper, the cheap automobile or the five- 
and-ten-cent store, and thereby abridged 
human effort. These and thousands of 
other like opportunities were free and 
open. Prof. Richard T. Ely has pointed out 
that when men talk about monopolies they 
often mean the exact opposite. 

“Strangely enough, when a man has a 
magnificent operating competitive machine 
or engine, it is said that he has a monopoly; 


and there were those who spoke about | 
Northcliffe’s monopoly, just as others did | 


of Marshall Field or Wanamaker. What 
their competitors really complain of is not 


monopoly, but the sharpness of competi- | 
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tion.” 

There is as yet no general recognition of 
the extent to which the basis for wealth 
accumulation has broadened out into a free, 
open field and is still broadening. To this 
aspect of the subject we shall turn next. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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USE 
SIMONIZ 


KLEENER 
& 
SIMONIZ 


Clean as the Sea Breeze! 


Would you travel over dust-laden roads or along sandy shores all unmindful 
of the effect on your car’s fine finish? Then Simonize it — make it dust-proof. 


Simoniz will protect its original lustrous beauty in all weather. When you 
arrive at your destination the travel marks can be quickly wiped off with a soft 
cloth, without scratching the finish. That’s a wonderful convenience of Simoniz. 


And nothing gives Simoniz results but Simoniz — nothing takes its place. 


The genuine is known to millions of motorists and thousands of dealers as the 


standard protection, in all weather, for all fine finishes. 


Cars that ave dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 
to their original lustre and protected in all weather by Simonizing 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


70th Street and West End Ave., New York City - 


otorists wise ~ 


For permanently ridding a 
house or building of roaches 
and ants, nothing equals 
Tanglefoot Roach and Ant 
Powder. 


Here is a non-irritating ex- 
terminator that is not avoided 
by insects, and is of deadly 
effectiveness. 


If your dealer does not have 
Tanglefoot Roach and Ant 
Powder he can obtain it within 
a few hours. Use it once, you 
will never accept a substitute. 


Dont Tolerate Insect Pests- 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


liquid insecticides. 


London - Paris 


MONIZ 


Quick action is what you want, and it is quick 
action you get when you use Tanglefoot Fly 
Spray for exterminating swarms of flies. 


Here is an exceptionally powerful household 
insecticide that is non-poisonous and non-irri- 
tating to human beings and animals, but certain 
death to troublesome insect pests such as flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, bedbugs and fleas. 
Wherever there are flies there is work for Tangle- 
foot Fly Spray. Just close the doors and win- 
dows for a few minutes, charge the atmosphere 
with the spray, and the work is done. 


Tanglefoot quality costs no more than ordinary 
It is worth demanding. 
Every dealer has it, or can get it quickly. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY, Granp Raprps, Micu. 


TANGLEFOOT 


HOUSEHOLD INSECT 
FLY PAPER - FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON - ROACH {ANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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HOSIERY > 


IME to think of those 

Shawknit 10S Numbers of 
rich, heavy, lustrous silk, and 
they furnish a little added 
protection against a change of 
weather at the other end of a 
journey. It’s a good time, too, 
to practice sensible economy— 
to buy hosiery that wears as 
well as it looks. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Lincoln Shock Absorbers by their fast, 
sure action do far more than make your 
car ride easier. They snub the sudden 
rebounds that play havoc with springs, 
and eliminate the jolts and vibrations that 
put excess strains onevery part of thecar. 
DEALERS—The Lincoln Department Plan 


puts you on the quick road to volume shock 
absorber sales. We will send you complete 
information. Write for name of jobber who 
distributes Lincolns in your territory. 


For All Cars—$15 to $36 per Set of Four 


LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2649-59 No. Kildare Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Dept., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, Lincoln Products Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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MATINEE IDLE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Paul dear,’ Nora Crosland_breathed 
with a palpitant little hush in her voice, 
“it is so wonderful to have you feel so at 
home. I—I love you to—belong this way.” 

They stood gazing at each other, a long 
look quite familiar to Paul in his stage 
Then she gave a sigh with 


experience. 
tears in it. 
“Don’t cry, dear—please,” he said 


harshly. ‘‘I can’t bear it.” 

She turned aside. He put out a hand, 
took the one in which her wispy handker- 
chief was held crushed into a ball—and 
suddenly she was clasped against him, sob- 
bing with head buried as near his breadth 
of shoulder as it could reach. - 

“Oh, Nora—Nora child,” came finally, 
wrung from the full volume of his voice. 
“Why didn’t we meet years ago? Why did 
this have to come—too late?” 

“Tt’s—it’s too beautiful to be anything 
but tragic,’”’ she moaned. “All I want to do 
is help you—always. And—even that— 
is denied me.”’ 

He held her close. And softly, childishly 
tremulous, her lips crept up to his. Then, 
as if realizing with sudden horror what she 
had done, she fluttered from him and pre- 
cipitately the door closed after her. 

Paul Chesterton stood with head bowed, 
concentrating on that closed door. To him 
it was symbolic. Closed upon opportunity, 
tenderness, advancement—art! Closed 
upon all he cherished, leaving him in the 
midst of emptiness! 

He flung himself full-length into the cush- 
ions of the couch. Presently the somnolent 
quiet of the room was shaken with strange 
sounds. The matinée idol had gone to sleep. 

He did not waken until the butler touched 
his shoulder tentatively and informed him 
that it was almost time to go to the theater. 
He sprang up, bewildered, to see on a side 
table a tray of delicacies which included a 
pint bottle of champagne. 

“Mrs. Crosland thought it might be 
easier, sir, for you to dine here. She wanted 
you to rest as long as possible.” 

Paul Chesterton nodded and permitted a 
chair to be placed at the table. It was like 
little Nora to think of his comfort in every 
way. 

She came in just before he completed a 
most satisfying meal. 

“Did my little surprise please you, Paul 
dear?”’ she asked with her caressing smile. 
“T particularly. did not want you to have 
any bother about anything. Haines is 


| waiting to drive you to the theater.” 


It was nearly 7:30 when he arrived at 
Bailey’s. He hurried to his dressing room, 
prepared for reprisal if any remarks were 
passed on the lateness of the hour. But he 
saw no one. 

. The usual burst of applause on his first 
appearance lifted somewhat the gloom that 
walked beside him like a shadow. He fell 
into his habitual posture of smiling ac- 
knowledgment until it died down. Then 
his eyes wandered toward the stage box. 


There she was, Nora, backed by her coterie, - 


and sparkling with diamonds. She gave it 
the éclat of an opera night. 

Margaret’s entrance did not come until 
well toward the end of the first act. The 
young wife had been discussed at length by 
a disapproving family-in-law and her un- 
welcome position in the household estab- 
lished. 

Paul held the stage alone as she ap- 
peared, hat swinging by its strings from 
her arm, hair tossed, lips trembling in angry 
defiance. As she came dashing along the 
terrace and through an open French win- 
dow, something came with her that tele- 
graphed its message to the audience like 
electricity. Had she kept silent until the 
curtain fell, had she stood without further 
gesture, that message of unhappiness 
would have flashed across the footlights. 

She saw Paul—and halted. In the play 
it was their first meeting. And as he stood 
staring at her Paul Chesterton felt that he 
had, in reality, never before seen this 
woman. She had brought none of it into 
the play at rehearsal—this electric silence. 
It was new, intangible. Exactly as if it 
were reality instead of acting, he did not 
know how to meet it. 

Hers was the first speech. But she held 
that silence like a toy in her two hands, 
playing with it, drawing from those stage 
seconds all their potentialities. He heard a 
murmur of response ripple over the audi- 
ence. But there came no applause. With 
him, they waited. 


. Her repression. was remarkable, her angui | 


August : 


He was conscious of a growing disco) 
fiture, an errant sense that Margaret, alwa 
content to be background, was deliberate! 
attempting to take the center of the stag 
She looked dazzling as she stood the 
with sunlight streaming over her disheye], 
hair and across her tragic eyes. Of this | 
was readily conscious, too, and equally ; 
sentful. Impotent in the grip of that ig 
ant silence, he felt a mad desire to strike hy 

After what seemed hours of waiting, s| 
spoke, a simple phrase of regret because s) 
had not been on hand to greet him, the ; 
turned traveler. But it would not ha 
mattered what she said. Their scene, whi, 
should have been his, was hers! She hy! 
made it so with that magnetic entran(| 
He could not steal it back. 

In a dozen different ways he tried 
trick attention into reverting his way. B 
he felt it resist him, stubbornly beecay| 
so completely unconscious. As Marga 
moved about—and she expressed the wif; 
misery by a nervous impotent restlessness 
eyes followed her, fascinated. Her brok 
speeches, and those which ended on a hi, 
note as if she wanted to go on but dar 
not, carried her listeners with her so p;. 
pably that the man who was their hemi! 
a sudden sense of not being on the sta. 
at all. 

For the first time in his experience | 
found himself as unimportant as the ha 
drop. The situation was so unbelieyal| 
that it left him with no comeback, save 
stuttering rage that almost robbed him | 
his power of utterance. 

She had the tag line of the act and ma) 
her exit, leaving the stage to him, but ey 
then opportunity to retrieve his positi) 
was denied him. The applause, withhe 
at her entrance, burst forth—clatterin 
his ears, deafening him, beating against hi 
like thongs inflicting actual physical paj_ 

He stood impotently trying to make }| 
presence felt. His gesture of dawning sen| 
ment, so well planned, was lost as thou| 
it had never been staged. All he could | 
was to wait until the handclapping di 
down, then follow Margaret as the curta| 
fell. It was with the sensation of a sm; 
dog who trots along after his master, 

His fury took the form of paralys| 
Throughout the performance his tong) 
clung to the roof of his mouth; his lim 
might have been jerked by mechanism. F| 
grace of gesture, his easy poise, desert) 
him. Once or twice he actually tottere| 
In every scene with Margaret he mouthe| 
and in several she had to throw him || 
lines. The long speeches he had treasur| 
were monotonous. The relinquishing lo 
of the man of the world was unexpressed. 

To Margaret went the honors of the pe! 
formance. After that first act she carri 
the play as completely as if it had be! 
written for her. Not once did she falter 
squeezing from the part every possibilit| 


superb. 
Paul Grant Chesterton, the star of Bi| 
ley’s unacclaimed, had to stand aside | 
the final curtain fell and see his wife recei’| 
an ovation, not because she was a popul 
favorite but because she was a gifted an| 
above all, a sincere artist. 
They came out, as was their custo1| 
hand in hand. But tonight she did n 
step back a pace, nor smilingly yield ti 
major share of approval to him. She kn 
it was for her, and bowed in appreciati(| 
that palpitated to her finger tips. But | 
the depths of her eyes that look of trage¢ 
still lingered. 
Backstage there was a hushed whisper 
curiosity. What had happened to Cheste 
ton? Was he drunk? Something had go) 
to his head, no doubt about that! Som) 
thing had stupefied him. He had nev) 
given such a rotten performance. Tl) 
company hurried to their dressing rooms‘ 
avoid seeing him. He hurried from tl 
theater to avoid seeing them. s 
At home he waited for Margaret. F 
stormed up and down their living roor 
rehearsing the night’s happenings with 
vigor he had never brought to his wor) 
He still found it impossible to accept, sti 
assured himself it was some wild fancy ! 
his own making. a 
He heard her key turn in the outer doo 
called to her as she started down the hall! 
her room. She came in answer, her ey 
brows lifted in astonishment. 7 
“T didn’t expect to find you he 
early.” (Continued on Page 112) 
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The man worth 


knowing 


This is the Aitna-izer . . . Representative of the strongest multiple- 
line insurance organization in the world . . . Welcomed alike for 
himself and his service... “The man worth knowing” in every 
community! 


FET 


SecuriIty—and service! These are the two 
vital elements of insurance satisfaction. 
They are, also, the outstanding features of 
“Etna protection. For seventy-four years the his- 
tory of Aitna has been one continuous record of 
steady, sound growth. To-day, Atna is repre- 
sented in almost every city, town and hamlet of 
America by a corps of many thousand upstanding 
citizens—a great staff of trained insurance advisers 
enlisted in a national service of protection. 

More and more, those who appreciate the 
saving of time and trouble by purchasing all their 
insurance through one source are turning to Atna. 
More and more, wise insurance buyers are 
choosing “the man worth knowing” as their de- 
pendable adviser—holding him responsible for the 
adequacy and reliability of the protection placed 
around their business interests, their personal be- 


longings and the happiness of their families. 


_ The A2tna Life Insurance Company and 

afhliated companies issue virtually every 
known form of policy—Life Insurance, in all its 
branches; Accident and Health Insurance; Auto- 
mobile and other Liability; Compensation, Burglary 
and Plate Glass Insurance; protection against 
Property Damage and Loss; security for your In- 
come and your Contracts; Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance, and Bonds of all sorts. 

When the 42tna representative sends in his card 
—see him! He renders an unusually complete serv- 
ice worth having. You will find him a “man worth 
knowing.” 

There is always a place with the AEtna organi- 
zation for high-grade men who are ambitious to 
represent the greatest multiple-line insurance organ- 
ization in the world. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ' 


GROUP DISABILITY . . : AUTOMOBILE. . . COMPENSATION . . . LIABILITY 


BURGLARY . . . PLATE GLASS... WATER DAMAGE... FIRE. . . MARINE. . . TRANSPORTATION . . . FIDELITY BONDS . . . SURETY BONDS 
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4itna Protection Includes. . . LIFE... ACCIDENT . . . HEALTH. , . GROUP LIFE. . 
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Where the money goes 


What becomes of the millions 
of dollars received by a large 
organization like the General 
Electric Company? 


This chart tells the story. 
More than 40 cents out of each 


One of the great serv- 
ices made possible by 
the size of modern 
corporations is the re- 
search work of labora- 
tories equipped with 
every scientific device 
and directed by scien- 
tists of international 
reputation. In its re- 
search laboratories 
General Electric in- 
vests more than a 
million dollars a year. 


dollar goin salariesand wages 
to G-E men and women— 
scientists, engineers, salesmen 
and other workers. 

Not quite 5 cents go in cash 
dividends to the owners of 
General Electric—37,000 in- 
vestors, 16,000 of them women. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don’t breathe 
Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


SSHASTINGS-—> REAL GLASS WINDOWS | 
Keep Your Ford Looking New | 


Change dim, tattered, broken cellu- 
loid for stylish, real glass windows 
y you can see through. Keep out 
wind, rain, dust. Easily put on, 
| wear forever and may be had from 
dealers who sell high quality 


for the name on the frame. 
x $1.00 for the set of two 
$1.15 for the set of three 
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HASTINGS MFG. CO., 


KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidly developing muscle strength. 

They readjust disorgan- ~ 
ized, sensitive bones, hold 
them where nature intended 
them to be. 

When used by athletes they pre- 
vent injury.. Indispensable to all 
who are active upon their feet. 

Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them to suffering patients. 

At your dealer’s or sent by 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. State shoe size. ats a 

FREE descriptive Booklet on request 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 


79-81 Reade Street New York 


equipment. A million in use. Look | 


Box 16, Hastings, Mich. | 


| 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? | 


MOTHS anttmorn 


container hangs in closet. Kills every 
form of moth life. Furs, Woolens, all § * 


clothing protected. No cold storage. No # 
airing. No clinging odor. Satisfaction 
or money back. Price $2.00. By mail. 


Sentry Sales Co.,68 Devonshire St., Bosto 
LAW Prepares for practice in all courts. 
Aninstitution of recognized stand- 
ing. Classes so arranged that Students Ser 
May Earn Living. Strong faculty. (ee 
School opens Sept. 22, 1924. ~ 
Write for illustrated catalogue A. e 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 44 
Chattanooga a3 eA Tennessee £5 


Chattanooga College of Law. 
Three year course. Degree LL.B. 


Portable Electric 
¥4"Drill $182 


For the first. time you can buy a 
SpeedWay at this astonishing price. 
Built to the same: standards @s our 
larger Drills and carries the same 
challenge ‘‘try to stall it.” 

Model U. L. A.—A time saver and 
money maker. Pistol grip; universal 
motor; bronze bearings; weighs only 
five pounds and operates from any 
lighting socket. 

Get catalogue showing full line. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“You didn’t expect me to go anywhere 
else—tonight !”’ 

“Why not? You always do.” 

“Did you imagine for one instant I’d face 
anybody after the exhibition you made of 
me?” he blurted. “It was disgraceful!” 

“T don’t understand, Paul,’’ she said 
very quietly. 

“You don’t, eh? You don’t understand 
that you made a monkey of me—deliber- 
ately?” 

“T did nothing deliberate but what you 
informed me I must do the last time we had 
a talk.” 

He went close to her, halted, and glared 
down into the face whose eyes had not 
moved from his. 

“T informed you?” 

“You said, ‘Look after yourself in fu- 
ture, and let me take care of my own af- 
fairs.’ I remember the words distinctly—I 
can never forget them.” 

“And because I resented your interfer- 
ence in things that happened to be no 
concern of yours, because I asked the 
privilege of calling my life my own, you hit 
on this revenge? It was diabolical; nothing 
less!” 

“No; you’re wrong there! I had no 
thought of revenge. I did exactly what you 
told me to do—looked after myself. Do 
you realize that I’d never done that before 
tonight? Isuppose not. Butinall the years 
we've been together I’ve never thought of 
looking after myself. My ambition, my 
whole being were absorbed by you. I 
wanted you to have the lion’s share of 
success. Your popularity gave me a greater 
thrill than to have the world at my feet. I 
was content to shine in reflected glory; 
I asked nothing more. Until the day you 
shut me off from you. Then I turned to my 
work, with every bit of concentration I had 
to give it. It was the only thing you left to 
me. You’ve no right now to resent what 
it’s given me!” 

“Sounds pretty—that! And just like a 
woman to trick a man, then make excuses 
for herself. You stole the play tonight; 
planned to do it! Made me a laughing- 
stock; and now you're trying to shift the 
blame! But you can’t get away with it, do 
you hear? I won’t stand for it!” 

“How—are you going to stop it?”” The 
words were scarcely a murmur. 

“T’m not going to stop it! You are! 
You’re going to hand Bailey your resigna- 
tion; you’re going to get out of the com- 
pany!” 

“T can’t do that, under my contract. 
And I wouldn’t if I could!” 

“Then I will!” 

“You can’t either.” 

“T don’t give a damn for contracts! He’ll 
let me off—or I’ll break it.” 

“Tf you did that he could prevent any- 
one else signing you.” 

“Let him try!” 

“T wouldn’t risk anything reckless! Don’t 
cut yourself off from every other manager.” 

“Then will you do as I say?” 

“You know I won’t!”’ 

He towered over her, both hands raised, 
clenched. His jaw shot out. His eyes went 
bloodshot. His whole body hunched threat- 
eningly. In attitude, in expression, was 
something of the master who raises a whip 
above a crouching slave. Yet he knew 
Margaret to be mistress of the situation, to 
hold this moment, a balance of their future, 
in her power. 

The violence of his resentment made it 
impotent. His rage could express itself 
only by the uncontrolled impulse to strike 
with his two hands. They came down— 
heavily. 

She shrank away, catching hold of the 
table behind her. But she did not ery out. 
Only her eyes expressed her horror. It was 
as if her bruised flesh had no sense of his 
onslaught. : 

He struck again, this time sweeping his 
hands across the table, crashing books and 
pictures to right and left. 

The hurricane of his temper, loosed up- 
on the room, carried destruction before and 
after it. 

When at last he paused in the midst of 
wreckage he looked, not about him but 
at his wife. It was not the look of the brute 
unbridled. It did not even express the 
hatred that was seething in his soul. It 
held something of blind rage, something of 
defiance. But more than either, it held 
triumph. 

“Well,” he brought out, and his mouth 
went up at the corner with a grin that 
travestied his popular smile, “now: what 
are you going to do about it?” : 


August 2 


“Exactly what “you have wanted m 
do for months!’’ she whispered aft; 
moment. “I’m going to give you 
freedom.” 

Tr J 
Tee very quiet divorce of Paul Gr4 

Chesterton and Margaret Hamm: 
was concealed from the world, as fg 
possible, until after its consummat 
When the item drifted into print if «| 
accompanied by a brief statement f 
Margaret to the effect that she and |} 
Chesterton were still the best of frier! 
The cagiest reporter could urge no furt) 
implication. 

The fact that the idol of the theater 
abruptly quit the Bailey company 
gone abroad likewise received no ¢ 
ment. So that the announcement 
marriage in London to Mrs. Crosland, 
of the patent-medicine king, came asa ey. 
plete surprise and something of ashock. ' 
veil surrounding the mysterious separa 
of the pair, so long regarded as the roma 
of the stage, was lifted somewhat. But 
entirely. Margaret Hammond went o)| 
and forward. In her aloneness as a wife » 
seemed to have found fulfillment as an 
tress. Her life away from the thea 
however, was shrouded in silence. She 
out little. A small circle of intimate | 
came and went in her new home—she 
moved away from the old one the ing 
Paul Chesterton left it—but the greg 
part of her time was spent with her 
daughters, whom she brought home fr; 
boarding school. = iP 

Paul Chesterton heard practically n: 
ing of her during the years of his so} 
abroad. And they were many; far m> 
than he anticipated, in fact. ae | 

Wistful-eyed little Nora Crosland so! 
how failed to revert to her theater-build 
proposition once she became Mrs. P| 
Grant Chesterton. Paul himself forgo} 
for a time. He told himself emphatic;) 
that the shock of Margaret’s duplicity, 
indignity he had suffered at her hands, w» 
enough to create in the man she had 
timized a thorough distaste for the we 
theatrical, which could be overcome 0} 
as the wound of his pride healed. __ 

The process of healing took some 1 
A trip round the world, to begin 7 
lowed by several seasons in Paris, wh? 
Paul Chesterton and his wife and tlt 
millions settled ina musty, historic old ho} 
on the other side of the Seine. ef 

At first their lavish entertainments w: 
sponsored largely by a group of no 
whose condition of penury affected to sc 
extent their exclusiveness. Gradu 
however, dear flowerlike Mrs. Chester 
with her simple little method of annex 
what she wanted lured to her lair the 
ticular set of Parisian aristoer 
trailed in final triumph the fringe of r+ 
alty. When a prince dethroned was at |t 
seated in state at the head of the Ches'} 
ton table in the faded dining hall of the 
mansion, a patent-medicine king’s wi 
found her position unassailable. It wa! 
moment diplomatically planned, devov} 
consummated. Incidentally, the pri? 
patted his fat red lips and enjoyed a magt} 
cent dinner. Likewise did Paul Chestert| 

The latter had to confess that this 1/ 
life held his imagination to the extent! 
blotting out all desire to return to » 
stage. Temporarily, at least. In due ti? 
it might be renewed. But for the prest| 
he told himself, he was developing a we 
of experience, a broadening of his facul } 
that must prove invaluable. 

He looked back upon the early days 
his vogue as a man regards in retrospect 
primary-school training. When Paul G 
Chesterton decided to take his place 0° 
more in the American theater, he 
bring to it a mellowness, an understa 
the essence of an art which the Paul 
terton who had never known the cult? 
of Continental life could not have touch’ 

Those were great years of broadeni 
Cannes and Monte Carlo for winter re 
ation; Deauville for summer gaming; 2; 
land for the races; Paris for the soil 
season. Filled, they were, with cultt) 
activities! - 2 

But inevitably, after some nine or 
of them, came the call that is never q 
stilled in an actor’s breast. Someth 
definite may stir it—or nothing more tl 
a sense of lack. In Paul Chesterton’s ¢ 
it may have been the fact that, ope 
New York paper one morning, he was 
by the flaring announcement that Marga 
Hammond, long since a star, ranked, 
latest production, with Duse. “N 
tress,” he read, ‘‘in the theater today 


lee, 


» 


| 


me subtle gift of suggestion. There is 
nic in her voice, in her eyes, in her un- 
jatanding of each part she essays. But 
hve and beyond that, she knows that the 
ir aid to genius is sincerity.” 

> may have been the extravagance of 
h notice. It may have been that, glanc- 
n toward the Mediterranean from the 
eace of their hotel as he and Nora enter- 

aed at luncheon an hour later, he realized 

- those waters no longer held the glitter 
fovelty. 

+ any rate, he decided peremptorily 
wy, the personal theater, long the dream 

iis ambition, was to become a reality. 
meh Nora protested when he broke the 
ies. He insisted that years which should 

e been devoted to his art had been 
aificed to her. Now she must consider 
yt was due him. They must not be 
yters. His yearning for expression was 
for himself alone. The magic power of 
hr wealth could give to the American 

te a beauty unlimited. Had they the 
it to rob it of that? Were they to con- 
jir only themselves? All his eloquence, 
the volume of his oratory, were given 
ohe argument. After all, he reminded 

« it was this mutual interest which had 

Bight them together. And what had 
e made of it? 

‘he immediate result was a cable to the 
is that Paul Grant Chesterton was re- 
wing to his native land. He planned to 
year in a series of revivals at a theater 
htt would bear his name.. The great 
aprite of a decade ago had spent the years 
{iis absence in extensive study of Euro- 
yen drama. 

_[rs. Chesterton’s business representative 
uzested negotiating for one of those small 
1(SeS, the overnight wild flowers which 
hd up in the path of the Great White 

y. But Chesterton would have none of 

t His following was a huge one. He must 

ue the sizable auditorium to which he 
y accustomed. Why not try Bailey’s? 

‘ild Dan Bailey had passed on to the 

‘ater of the Great Unknown. The house 

iis making was given over to musical 
‘iedy. Possession was difficult of ac- 
‘caplishment; but a long lease at an 
rmous figure was finally arranged. 

‘aul Grant Chesterton received report- 
nin the salon of his suite on the most 
uirious liner afloat, and while they 
tumed up the bay he allowed himself to 
“interviewed on what he expected to do 
othe American stage. They photographed 
iii alone and with Mrs. Chesterton for the 
* They shot him for the movies. They 
Ned him for the radio. 

‘he glamour of the returned hero sur- 
‘ended him with a halo which disproved 
piityingly the tradition that the public is 

Te . 

“he current vogue of Shakspere made 
} announcement that he would open his 
on with a lavish production of Romeo 
ai -Juliet- one of vital-interest.. The ro- 
matic rdle in which Paul Chesterton had 
alays shone was a fitting one for his reap- 
irance. The papers played up early 
he of him and Margaret Hammond, 

‘erring gently to their association. 

ld Bailey’s was renovated and redeco- 
ved, and Paul G. Chesterton substituted 
icthe name which so long had held sway 
»r its door. 

Jn the night of his opening he drove 
dn early to gaze upon that name in elec- 
ts. A thrill like a hand clutching his 
hirt held him. His moment of dream 
‘lized! Nora Crosland’s millions had 
mde it possible, true! But the art that 
Ws his, and his alone, would perpetuate it. 
Te seed of his life’s longing was to bear 
fit at last. That longing he dramatized as 
if.o other had ever superseded it. 

‘de went to his dressing room with a 
tse of lightness and youth that made 


a days seem as yesterday. 


n front an expectant audience faced the 
orately embroidered purple velvet cur- 
tia, “Chesterton had himself directed the 
Piduction. No outsider had been ad- 
tel, even to the dress rehearsal. To- 
nht’s performance promised a revelation. 
‘a way that curtain was one of mystery. 
“Tust before it lifted, a man and a woman 
shped into seats at the back of the house. 

d the lights not gone down, the gaze of 
t) entire assemblage would have turned 
them. But the woman had come late 
iberately to avoid the discomfort of that 
\centrated spotlight. She even looked 
aay from the man beside her as he leaned 
awn to drape her cloak over the back of 
' ta She kept her eyes on the stage, 

ile his scarcely left her face. 
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As the heavy folds of purple velvet 
swung upward, an anxious forward move- 
ment stirred the crowd. Hands poised to 
welcome the idol of a decade gone. The 
mothers and older sisters who had chanted 
his praises at each flapper inclination to 
rhapsodize over some new leading man 
sensed happily the old-time flutter. The 
flappers lifted boyish heads with their fas- 
cinatingly insolent show-me_ sophistica- 
tion. Had it been rehearsed as earnestly as 
the company, the audience could not more 
efficiently have played its part. The house 
was at attention. 

Into this fermenting silence after the 
short opening scene stepped the matinée 
idol. At his entrance came the expected 
volume of greeting. He faced the assem- 
blage and bowed graciously. The applause 
died away like a sobbing last breath— 
a gasp—an electric current short-circuited. 
A buzz, first of amazement, then much 
like audible consternation, spread flapping 
wings over the auditorium. It was followed 
by a jerky halt, abrupt as the stopping of 
traffic. 

What had become of the hero of other 
days? The romantic Paul Chesterton? 
The idol of Bailey’s? Where was the form 
divine? Where the famous legs? Where the 
lithe graceful arm with its breath-taking 
twist and thrust? Where the proud poise of 
head with its waves of shining brown? 

The man who faced them was middle- 
aged. Worse still—he was middle-aged fat! 
His walk was encumbered by the fact that 
his abdomen heralded his limbs by several 
inches. Those famous legs in their casing of 
lavender satin and silk bulged amply where 
once had curved a gorgeous symmetry. 
His arms swung like propellers. The 
satin cap with its long tail feather sat gro- 
tesquely on a wig that bore a strong sugges- 
tion of henna. But it was not only fat that 
completely incased the old favorite, the 
paunch of body, jowl of cheek. There was 
something soggy about the man before 
them. It was the puffiness of a wet sponge. 

Paul Grant Chesterton, holding the wait 
before his opening speech, thought the 
breathless pause a tribute. Because he had 
not recognized the change in himself, he 
did not recognize it in his audience. He 
clung to that stillness with smiling self- 
satisfaction. He hugged it like some live 
thing. He swaggered across the stage with 
the same swagger which had flashed his 
fame from the same stage so many years 
ago. It was for the matinée idol a moment 
long anticipated. He counted the seconds 
as a miser counts his gold. 

The actor who played Benvolio had been 
coached to hold the pause for Chesterton’s 
signal. He stood with back turned to the 
audience, awaiting it. Finally, when the 
tension seemed pulled to the point of snap- 
ping, it came— Romeo’s outstretched hand. 

““Good morrow, cousin,’”’ spoke Benvolio. 

Paul Chesterton’s smile broadened. His 
hand gripped the other man’s with a wide 
gesture that encompassed the surrounding 
atmosphere. His first speech thundered 
forth like a battle cry: 

“Ts the day so young?”’ 

The simple question echoed against the 
walls. It resounded from the ceiling. It re- 
verberated to the rearmost row of seats. 
Not a quiver accompanied it, not a sign of 
nervousness. It was as cocksure as the 
morning cry of Chanticleer. 

“But new struck nine,”’ was the answer. 

“Ah me!”’ sighed Romeo deeply. “‘Sad 
hours seem long.” 

The speech was not completed. From 
somewhere in that vast throng came an im- 
pudent flapper giggle. Loud and blatant it 
struck, a crash of discord against the har- 
mony of his assurance. He frowned, then 
went on. It would stop as abruptly as it 
had come. 

But it did not stop. Instead, the irre- 
pressible youngster mirth went a note 
higher, hysterical through the very effort to 
check its sharpness. Insidiously, infec- 
tiously, it persisted until another young 
voice, caught in the mesh, swelled the vol- 
ume of a protest more poignant than hisses. 

A faint ripple stirred the controlled sur- 
face of quiet. Smiles broke across hitherto 
immobile faces. Men and women who had 
sat stonily facing the stage turned and 
looked at one another incredulously. Pro- 
grams rustled. A few hesitant coughs fol- 
lowed. And then, like the dash of the sea 
on a rocky shore, it broke—a giant wave of 
laughter. 

In the center of the stage of old Bailey’s, 
yesteryear’s matinée idol stood and gazed 
pathetically across the footlights. What 
had happened? One of those stray terrible 
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We have openings 
in some of our 
branch offices. 
Young men with 
high school educa- 
| tion who desire to 
ih become salesmen 
K) are invited to write 
F \ for our proposition. 


LEDGER AND GENERAL 
PURROSE BINDERS, 
CATALOG COVERS, 
RULED SHEETS, LITHO- 
GRAPHING. PRINTING, 
INDEXES, MECHANICAL Hm { 
| AND HAND ACCOUNTING 
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Why did you buy a 
Bookkeeping Machine? 


“To build a record,” you will 
undoubtedly say! 


The machine gives you speed, 
accuracy, and neatness, yet the 
degree of these which you ob- 
tain is dependent upon the 
loose leaf equipment. 


The equipment must enable you to 
do the preparatory work, the post- 
ing, the proving with the greatest 
possible ease and speed. 


Kalamazoo equipment does this—be- 
cause it was designed to work well 
with all types of bookkeeping ma- 
chines to obtain the results desired. 


Kalamazoo equipment gives you your 
record in the best form for reference 
and proving—BOOK FORM. 


The circular ‘‘Mechanical Account- 
ing,’’ will be interesting to those 
having bookkeeping machines or 
contemplating their purchase. Send 
for it. 


srtes Accounts tod KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
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Record Keeping Methods 


Mr. E. R. 
Macomber 
of Maine 
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Factories at Kalamazoo, Michigan and Los Angeles, California 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


KALAMA -AND [} 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


945 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without 
obligation, how I can’ make $1.50 an 
hour in my spare time. 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


BONUS ---- 


Ho just one month’s spare time work 
we recently paid Mr. E.R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. ‘“‘I can secure orders any month 
in the year,” says Mr. Macomber, “and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


$22.00 
$61.50 


MAX of our subscription representa- 
tives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. You need 
only the willingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
above—now. 
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If you needed $10.00 
Extra by Saturday night, 
how would you earn it? 


Rees a direct question, isn’t it? And yet it’s 

exactly what many of us are up against every now 
and then—the need (and oftentimes it’s urgent) for a 
given amount of money by a given time. Here is an 
easy, pleasant, dignified plan which will enable you to 
have extra money when you want it: 


$5.00 to $20.00 
A Week Extra 


Mr. George H. Rose of Ohio 
earns from 5.00 to $20. 00 a week 
extra—we've been paying him 
that much for years—just by 
sending us new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. And bear in mind that this 
is extra money which he earns in 
his spare time. 


Mr. George H. Rose 
of OHIO 


In Your Spare Time 


I T makes no difference what your work is, or how many hours 
a day you are employed, the opportunity is still yours to 
add a number of extra dollars to 
your day’s pay.. Mr. W..C. Adams 
of Oklahoma has often made from 


$100.00 to $200.00 a month exéra. 


Previous Experience 
Not Necessary 


There is nothing difficult about our 
cash plan. It is designed to help 
you to succeed, and make money 
from the start, even though you have 
never had previous sales experience. 
We point the way to profit, whether 
you can sell us but an odd hour now 
and then or your entire time—for 
you can establish a permanent prof- 
itable business right in your own 
locality. But the first thing to do 
is mail the coupon which is printed 
below— 


Mr. W. C. Adams 
of OKLAHOMA 


FREE Supplies 
and Booklets on 
Salesmanship 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
954 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, though I assume no obligation in asking, all about 
your cash offer. 


Name 


Street 


City 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


‘a first night? 
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accidents that constitute the deadly fear of 
A cat strolling from the 
wings—a stone wall shaking—a pair of 
tights splitting in conspicuous and unex- 
pected places? He raised a hand to his face 
and, behind it, gave a swift survey. 

No, none of these! What then? He 
looked, bewildered, into the eyes of Ben- 
volio. The expression he read there had the 
obviousness of a cold douche. Pity! 

Paul Chesterton stared once again across 
the footlights of the theater that bore his 
name. They—that vast assemblage of first 
nighters—were laughing at him! 

Far at the back of the house a woman 
laid a trembling hand across that of the 
man beside her. 

“T can’t bear it!’’ she choked. 
away!” 

They slipped out as they had slipped in— 
through the darkness. He helped her into 
a taxi and sat very quietly, both hands 
gripping hers as she held tightly to them. 
At last she spoke, her voice haunted by the 
ghosts of memory. 

“Tt’s too tragic. What a wreck! What 
a hideous, awful collapse! One might bet- 
ter be—dead.” 

The man leaned over the bent head. 

“The man you loved died long ago, dear. 
Or rather, he never lived; tonight proves it. 
I’ve tried to tell you that—and you wouldn’t 
listen. Margaret’’—he raised the hands 
against his lips—‘“‘will you—listen now?” 


“Take me 


Pacing the length of his suite in the early 
hours immediately following the delivery 
of morning papers, Paul Chesterton read 


‘what the critics had to say about him. He 


had not gone to bed. He had not even un- 
dressed. He had waited, assuring himself 
that the hideous experience of last night 
was entirely exaggerated on his part. Some 
child who did not even know her Shakspere 
had started the ribaldry—that was his 
name for it—and the audience had spon- 
taneously followed suit. It was all a ri- 
diculous misconception that would—and 
must—he straightened out. 

His hands shook as he took the folded 
papers from his valet and opened the first 
to the theatrical news: 


“Hither Paul Chesterton has left his 
sense of humor on foreign shores or he is 
having the laugh on us. His performance 
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was_ the most..magtiificent carics 

reviewer has ever witnessed. We 
believe an actor of. his experience Q) 
us to take him seriously. - We 
credit him with a subtlety which, 
in cheek, mixed Romeo and Fal 
gave an astonished first-night audie: 
combined result. His Romeo is a 
that would make the immortal bard 
himself to death.” 


$e 


He dropped the paper—rustled 
through the others. All the notices | 
the same trend, some with less | 
They accepted his portrayal entire 
spirit of levity. 

With jaws locked Paul Chestert 
proached his mirror. A cartoon! — 
was it! Cartoon—caricature! Ho 
they! Was it a deliberate conspira 
would answer them, that laughi 
tude! He would put to shame t] 
rance. He would give out an 
today—now! «4 

He stormed through his wife’s rc 
ward his own. But at the foot of | 
something halted him, even as last 
laughter had stopped his speech. — 

Nora was lying with one arm ffi 
the pale blue quilt. Her mouth wa 
Her face, from which the noctur 
plication of cold cream had not 
vanished, was creased and lay a 
neck in layers. Her hair, a “muc 


Her eyelids ‘puffed. 
weighty. She seemed suddenly bu 
Paul Grant Chesterton stared fo 
and enlightening moment. i 
Crosland—where was she? 
flower—how had she gone to s 
clinging, wistful bride—what had th 
of idle self-indulgence done to h 
toon! The word slid out of the shee 
flung aside and stealthily followed 
roast het they stood at the foot of his wil 
e 
He pulled his eyes away as if in the sle 
ing woman lay his own reflection, 
deliberately he turned on his heel 
back to the room he had just ] 
stooped, picked up the discarded ney 
paper. But this time his gaze mana 
somehow to slip past the dram 
It fastened with finality on the list 
going steamers. 
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HEN the firm outgrew its old quarters 
YY and moved to the sixth floor of the 
Ww building, it was a big task for the office 
imager. 

“What is the new office going to look 
ie?” was the question everybody asked. 
aturally, one of his first considerations was 
l@ floor. Every eye that enters the office 
@s it. Every foot that enters, enters over 


4 bears down on it and carries in dirt 


. Looks were important. Cost mattered. 
faintenance was a problem. Silence was a 
‘nsideration. 


__ The floor that meets all needs 

ne office manager commenced to analyze the 

fice floor and divide it into its various 

in There was the president’s office 
It must be heavy on looks. 


And also the floor must fit into 
te color harmony of all the new furnishings. 
ind he had to have it quick! 


tan rr em eon 


Then the office manager was reminded of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum; and if te didn’t say 
‘‘Fureka,” he felt it! Here was ‘he floor that 
rang the bell to every question that raised 
its head. Here was the stately floor for the 
president’s office. Here was the wear answer 
to the office avenues. Here wasthe harmony 
of general looks he had wanted, Here were 
the daily upkeep, economy, ard dignity — 
all to be had, and to be had'at a moment’s 
notice. 


Many patterns for linolewn floors! 


Now for action. He wasted no tine in calling 
up the local merchant who sold Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. That merchant sent\his man with 
an array of possible patterns--two-tone 
Jaspés for the dignified president, in brown 
and gray and blue and green; marble tile 
inlaids for the general offices; borcered effects 
for the private ofhices. 

And when these new floors were laid, as 
smooth and flat as a table top,,znd proved 
not only lovely but silent and §pringy and 


nw 


ood Business Floors and Good Business Manag 


foot-easy—well, the office manag 
with relief and went home early. 
Whether you are the office p 
president himself, or someone 
the need of better floors in your 
ness, call up your architect, c 
any good linoleum merchant fc 
on the advantages of Armstro 
floors and their low cost. W 
linoleum you can be suri 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by lo 
Circle “A” trademark on the 


Send for this boo 


Write for a free copy of our . 
“Business Floors,” which shov 
of the many different designs a 
plete information on the care « 
linoleum floors, together wit 
photographs of linoleum inste 
lations and complete directions 
for cementing Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum permanently in place over 
concrete or wood. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 833 Liberty Steet, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


rmstrong’s Linoleum 


Uikienic and wholesome Old Dutch i is gO 
‘hands too. os | 


Being. a tial denser it -containg no hard 
~ sharp grit and does not scratch and grind in ip dirt. 
A quick clean up is an easy camp problem y ith Old 
Dutch. There is nothing else like it. y 
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Ene it for all cleaning—a ue goes a png way. 
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OW that she saw what it was, May Bryson regret- 
ted that she had told Quayle to open the box. He 
\%\} had been butler here at Uplands since Basil, her 
husband, was a baby; she had a feeling that he 
‘ot consider her a worthy successor to her aristocratic 
jer-in-law as mistress of the house; and certainly, if 
yas so, this crayon portrait, in its ornate frame of 
i} and gold, was not a thing to improve her standing 
HTT). 

jwas a portrait of her father which had hung in the 
‘of her girlhood home in Newbern; and although 
rayon artist in Pittsburgh had worked from a photo- 
without ever having seen her father, it was very like 
like him, May reflected bitterly, that her mother 
ant it any more. 

‘inctly, she remembered the excitement caused in 
bern household by its arrival. It came in a wooden 
the one in which it had come today; Clem Mat- 
npacked it, and standing on the stepladder hung it 
the stiffly curtained front windows, above the 
and onyx table. How surprised her father had looked 
; he came home and saw it there. Habitually a silent 
ihe had seemed to feel that the 

¢ on called for appropriate remarks; 

er inspecting it closely, he com- 

| upon the way the artist had 

ht out the weave of the serge coat 

dirawn the watch chain, showing how 

ink fitted into the next. 

% certainly is a speaking likeness, 
¢ William,” said Clem. 

, added her mother, gazing in 
i: miration, ‘‘you wouldn’t be sur- 
si if the lips moved and it began to 
now would you?”’ 
father’s only reply was a little nod 
turned away. This did not satisfy 
other. 
goodness, William,’’she exclaimed, 


might think you didn’t appreciate 


stly I don’t believe you’d say much 
ngel came flapping into the room!”’ 
arself as garrulous as he was inartic- 
i, she never understood his silences. 
owever, thought she understood. 
t analyzing—for she was only ten 
dthen—she sensed that his habit- 
e was due to shyness and that 
¥s silent now because he did not wish 
the position of admiring a picture 
self. He never mentioned’ the 
gain, and showed aslight uneasi- 
en others spoke of it; but occa- 
she caught him glancing at it with 
sion that told her he was pleased. 
7, at twenty, May Bryson knew 
s0rtraits should be works of art and 
one was far from being a work of 
quayle seemed to know it, too, and 
e the fact by his manner of hold- 
Nevertheless, the likeness seemed 
s extraordinary as when she first 
: portrait. The eyes were kindly, 
ded face revealed the strength 
made her father Newbern’s 
Wg citizen, and the powerful shoul- 
deep chest were those of a man 
when young, had labored in the fields. 
at shall I do with it, ma’am?” 
Quayle. 

d been asking herself the same 
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Ma’am?”’ 
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‘what Shall I Do With it, 


Asked Quayle 


“Put it—let me see—lean it over there in the corner for 
the time being.” 

She watched him set it down, then turned her head and 
raised her eyes to Zorn’s portrait of her father-in-law, hang- 
ing against the dark paneling above the mantelpiece. The 
canvas, rich in light and color, had been painted out of 
doors and showed Mr. Bryson in a coat of hunting pink— 
a costume having a tragic association, since he had been 
killed by a fall while fox hunting. May wished that Basil 
did not hunt and play polo; but like all the young peo- 
ple of this countryside he had been brought up to such 
sports, and of course she wouldn’t think of asking him to 
give them up. He must sit for his portrait. Portraits were 
a family tradition with the Brysons. Basil would look best 
in his polo clothes, she thought. 

She rose and moved to the door of the library, where 
hung the painting of Basil’s grandfather, builder of this 
house and founder of the Bryson fortune—a ruddy old gen- 
tleman with a monumental nose and chin; and after giving 
him attention for a moment, passed on to the dining room, 
where she inspected Peale’s canvas of the ancestor they 
called the Commodore, with his side whiskers, proud fore- 

lock and massive epaulets, and 
Gilbert Stuart’s two paintings, 
the treasures of her husband’s 
family, one representing the 
bewigged ancestor who signed 
the Declaration, the other his 
wife, a delicate young beauty, 
her dark hair parted in the 
middle and hanging in ringlets 
:o: at her cheeks. 

The portraits, the old ma- 
hogany and silver impressed 
her now no less than when she 

saw them on her first visit to 
/ Uplands as the guest of Hilda, 

Basil’s sister. Now, as then, 
she had the illusion of partici- 
pating in the life of a novel. 
Thespacious ivy-covered man- 
sion, the correct servants, the 
magnificent ease with which 
the household was conducted, 
the heirlooms, the immense 
stables, the pink coats and 
technical fox-hunting talk 
combined to create an atmos- 
phere of charming and roman- 
tic unreality from which, even 
now that Basil’s mother had 
settled in New York and left 
her as the permanent mistress 
of the place, she never quite 
emerged. 

Having surveyed the paint- 
ings, May walked slowly back 
to the living room, turned a chair, dropped into it and 
gazed at the crayon portrait of her father, standing in the 
corner. How it brought things back! 


II 


S A LITTLE girl she had thought Newbern perfect. It 
was nice to be the only child of the most important 
man in town, to have the best house and the biggest lawn 
on Hillerest Avenue, and a pony, and a summer cottage at 
the lake, and a farm where there were apple trees to climb, 
and a big haymow to play in, and a farmer’s wife to give 
you doughnuts and sweet cider, and everybody glad to do 
things for you because you were Mr. Gates’ little girl. 
Her father loved to drive out to the farm before going 
home to supper, and often in the late afternoon she would 
join him on the drive. His wire-wheeled runabout, drawn 
by a pair of fast trotters, had a light narrow body and a 
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metal foot rest, roughened to keep the driver’s feet from 
slipping, and she felt her father’s keen enjoyment of the 
equipment, down to the wooden knobs on the reins. 

At the farm she would play about or run beside him 
while he inspected the fields, the stables and the livestock; 
but all too soon he would look at his fat silver watch— 
a reliable timekeeper which her mother continually urged 
him to replace with a gold one—and would exclaim as if 

surprised at the lateness 
of the hour. Without ever 
having spoken to him, or 
to anyone else, about this 


RAL 24 
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custom of his, May un- : 
derstood exactly what 
it meant. It was a 
little game that he 
played with himself 
and with her. In all 
other situations a very 
punctual man, he liked 
to let time slip by at 
the farm as an excuse 
to speed his trotters on 
the way home. Brac- 
ing himself, he would 
tighten the reins and 
speak to the horses, and they would begin to travel; as 
they gathered speed his outstretched arms would work 
rhythmically, nursing them along, keeping them from 
breaking; their backs would flatten down, their stride 
extend and the sound of separate hoof beats would be lost 
in a’swift clatter as they flew back to town. Driving down 
State Street and into Hillcrest Avenue he would hold them 
in, but would still go fast enough to cause pedestrians to 
turn and look after him. When he stopped before the 
house he would note the time, and as he entered the front 
door he would say to his wife, “‘We started home a little 
late tonight, but Jenny and Joe brought us in on the dot.” 

It exhilarated him to let the horses out; and sometimes, 
especially after a successful brush with some other horse- 
man, he would talk to May more than usual, telling her 
about his boyhood on his father’s farm, about his parents 
and their struggles with the soil, how his mother taught 
him to read out of an old almanac, and how he studied at 
night until he fell asleep and was awakened when his face 
bumped down against the pages of the arithmetic. 

Habitually uncommunicative, he sometimes astonished 
her with his confidences. His creed was simple. 

“The old-fashioned virtues are best,” he said. ‘Any 
man who practices honesty, politeness, industry and thrift 
ought to get along all right. There’s no special trick about 
getting along; everybody ought to understand the rules 
by now; wise men have been repeating them since the 
beginning of time.” 

The number of failures in the world perpetually aston- 
ished him. Almost all failures were due to laziness or to 
lack of horse sense. Most of his relatives were failures and 
he was continually worrying about them and trying to 
help them. His only sister, for instance, had married a 


Basil Had Come Home Early With News That War Had Been Declared 
by Austria and That the Market Had Gone All to Pieces 


weak, good-looking man named Matlack, a widower with 
ason. Theson was Clem. Everybody knew that Matlack 
had run through his first wife’s money, but Sarah had gone 
ahead and married him just the same. Matlack was a 
smooth talker and he seemed to put a spell on women. 
You couldn’t tell Sarah anything. So of course Matlack 
ran through her little money and then skipped out, leaving 
her Clem, his first wife’s son, if you please, to comfort her. 
A lot of comfort, Clem! 

“Sarah was a good woman too,” he said. ‘‘Sometimes 
it seems as if good women were put into the world just to 
be taken in by scalawags. She was always going to reform 
Matlack, and as long as she had 
a nickel he could come back to 
her with any cock-and-bull story 
and get it. She didn’t learn 
anything. And to the day of her 
death Clem could pull the wool 
over her eyes same as his father 
did beforehim. Queer, isn’t it?”’ 

May thought it very queer, 
stupid. She didn’t like Clem, 
though she never said anything 
about it. He was seventeen 
years older than she, a grown 
man; but even as a little girl 
she tried instinctively to avoid 


him because he claimed cousinly privileges. The Newbern 
Advertiser referred to him as one of the town’s ‘‘young 
bloods,” and May got the idea that the term had some re- 
lation to Dolan’s pool room, through the swinging doors of 
which she had more than once seen him pass. As she grew 
older she perceived that Clem, for some strange reason, 
wished her to understand that he was wild; but she noticed 
that he never boasted to her father of his wildness. 

He was always starting in some new business and always 
getting into difficulties, and she was aware that her father 
had repeatedly given him financial help. That fact was 
stamped upon her consciousness by the memory of an 
evening when, not knowing Clem was in the house, she 
had started downstairs and been stopped on the landing by 
the sound of his voice coming from the hall below. 

“Tf you'll help me just this once more, Uncle William,” 
she heard him say, ‘‘I’m about certain I can pull things out 
and stop bothering you.’ 

“That’s what you always think.” 

“My luck’s bound to change.” 

“Not unless you change.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, in a voice that 
seemed to hold a note of accusation, Clem demanded, 
“Do you realize, Uncle William, that if you don’t help me 
now I’ll bust?”’ 

“Maybe that’s the experience you need,’ her father 
answered. ‘Then, in a phrase the homeliness of which 
struck May as very characteristic of him, he summed up 
his position. 

“T can’t keep on throwing good money after bad,” he 
said. 

Sometimes it used to strike her that without speaking 
her father could make his will felt. She didn’t remember his 


having said much, one way or the other, when her ; 
was hysterically opposing her ambition to leave 
Seminary and go away to a good boarding scho 
throughout that troubled period she felt herself st 
ened by his silent support. It was he who found ou: 
Postlethwaite Manor School and who managed, 
influential business connections in New York, to 
Miss Postlethwaite to make a place for her. 

How different her life might have been had she n 
to Postlethwaite Manor and roomed with Hilda RB 
How she admired Hilda—her quick, intolerant 
cool gray eyes, her trim figure so graceful in a riding 
even the faint suggestion of something Englis| 
accent. 

May soon discovered that Miss Postlethwaite { 
Hilda because the social position of her family add 
school’s prestize; the photographs she had show 
mounted on handsome horses; her father, when h 
the school, wore tan spats and carried a cane, an 
aunt was married to a titled Englishman. Yet 
when Hilda took her home to visit, May was sur 
the splendors of Uplands. She had never sg 
house or such a household, and at first she felt ov: 
to the point of awkwardness. 

Mr. Bryson was like an Englishman, even to his ¢ 
which Hilda told her were made by King Edward 
and Mrs. Bryson was like a dowager of fiction, g 


but rather terrifying. Only Basil seemed: not 
pressed by his mother. He would tease h 
disarming smile which gave a curious charm. 
ties and caused them quickly to be forgi 
ness made May feel quiet at first, but under t 
high spirits her shyness soon departed; ai 
her first evening at Uplands she found hersel 
ease with him. 

“Basil has an instinet for managing horses 
Hilda explained to her later. 

He had been out of college less than a 
tinguishing himself at polo, was planning a 
and had, May gathered, some idea of go 
Street upon his return. 

Until she saw the portraits ae Uplands, 
hardly a thought to ancestry; but thereafter 
wonder vaguely about her own descent. Suc 
nections as she knew, on both sides, were ording 
but she felt that a man as fine as her father 
something fine back of him, and when she w 
Christmas she asked him. about the Gates far 

He could tell her little. His mother’s peop 
he believed, and he had a dim recollection o 
that his Grandfather Gates had come from 
shire—Portsmouth, he thought. But wh 
request, he wrote to Portsmouth and mad 
could find out nothing. “Sorry, daughter,” 
I guess we’ll just have to be good ancesto 

What would the Brysons think if they. 
dered. Would they look down on her?. She 
could ask Hilda and Basil to visit her in Newb 
would never do. She wasn’t at all sure they’ 


her father met her at the station on her return 
if second year at school, she saw a change in him. 
act weight and looked tired. Perhaps it was the 
° 


mA 
recalled a night, just after they had moved out to 
ottage on the lake, when he waited for her on the 
after supper and asked her to take a walk with him, 
jhe remembered feeling at the time that he was some- 
ike a timid boy wishing to make an important declara- 
nd feeling that he could speak better in the dark. 
jien they had strolled for a time in silence along the 
of the lake he began to discuss his investments. 
Lens was in good shape, he said; he had put away a 
< of government bonds for her; the returns were small, 
‘he principal was absolutely safe. He never tried for 
rthan five per cent, though it was easy toget more. The 
o invest was to figure on safety in times of financial 
ssion, but people were greedy and tried for big 
4s, so they got caught when slumps came. A woman, 
‘more than a man, ought to invest conservatively. 
ught to learn to look after her own property. The 
way people ever learned much was from experience, 
ts of them couldn’t seem to learn even that way. 
‘ou’ll have plenty,” he told her. ‘‘I think you have 
¢ sense.” 

realized that on his lips the term was a high tribute. 


‘hank you, father,” she said. 

M»y returned to the cottage, and as they ascended the 
ghe seemed to hesitate, and she heard him sigh, as if 
«ed at having accomplished a difficult task. Suddenly 
ve first time she became aware of something wistful 
» him, and when at the door she kissed him impul- 
he received the kiss like an embarrassed boy. 

er the memory of that talk became significant. One 
t evening in July she and her mother, sitting on the 
¢, heard a thud on the floor above, and hurrying up- 
nfound him lying there. In his occasional intervals of 
ousness during the next two days he invariably asked 
Tr, and always when she approached the bed his eyes 
d to be reaching out for her like hands. On the 
oj night, when she thought he was asleep and was tip- 
it toward the door, she heard his feeble voice. 

‘ay’s going to miss me,’”’ he murmured. “May’s 
nto miss me.’’ It was the last time he spoke. 

] had given but little thought to life and death. Until 
rit had seemed to her you didn’t have to think about 
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such things. Life went along automatically and safely like 
letters through the mail. You didn’t have to think about 
life any more than you had to think about the workings of 
the post office, and death, on the other hand, you put out 
of your mind as something ugly and remote like a whisper 
of scandal—scandal you didn’t understand, about some- 
body you didn’t know. 

The next few days were like an evil dream culminating 
in an elaborate church service and funeral, through all of 
which her mother moaned. Then the reading of the will, 
with relatives sitting in a circle like a flock of crows cawing 
mournfully and thinking of the spoils. And through it all, 
Clem Matlack, with the elk’s tooth resting on a tilted shelf 
of waistcoat, hanging about the house. 

There were surprises in the will, but May was too tired 
and dazed to feel surprise, though she grasped the idea that 
whereas her mother’s share of the estate was left in trust, 
her own share was left to her outright. She hadn’t 
dreamed that she would have so much. It was more than 
she could ever use. 

Though there was no bequest to Clem, he continued to 
come often to the house, bringing presents of candy and 
flowers; and partly because of this May presently sug- 
gested to her mother that they go away for the remainder 
of the summer, but she found her obdurate. 

“You don’t seem to understand that I’m practically an 
invalid,’ she exclaimed, and began to weep. 

“Oh, no, you’re not, mother. You’re looking better.” 

“Tm not! I’m not! My nerves are completely shat- 
tered.” 

““My nerves are pretty jangly too,’’ May answered, ‘“‘and 
I thought a change might 2. j 

““Nerves!”’ her mother repeated indignantly, as if in 
claiming nerves May had infringed upon a special right of 
hers. ‘‘Why, you don’t know what nerves are! Look at 
the way you’ve gone through everything, cold as ice! 
Oh, I’ve been watching you—yes, I have, and plenty of 
others have too! Goodness knows what the whole town 
must be thinking of you, never crying a tear, not even at the 
funeral.” 

May had not thought of that before. Why hadn’t she 
wept, she wondered! Was it, perhaps, because her mother 
always wept so easily that tears were distasteful to her? 
Or was it something of her father in her, something stoical, 
a feeling that he would not have wished her to cry? She 
remembered his having praised her because she didn’t ery 
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when she fell out of the haymow and broke herarm. Never- 
theless, her mother’s accusation worried her. 

The summer was drawing to a close when Clem caught 
her on the porch one afternoon. 

““Let’s take a walk,” he suggested. 

lta too, hots, 

“That’s right, it is pretty hot.”” He mopped his neck 
and brow before continuing: ‘‘ Your mother doesn’t seem 
to think much of those high moguls you got acquainted 
with at school.” 

“Tf you mean the Brysons, she doesn’t know them.”’ 

“So she was telling me. Are you going back to school?”’ 

She nodded. , 

“That means you’ll be graduating when you’re nine- 
teen. I’ll be thirty-six then. Quite a gap, looking at it one 
way, but it don’t really amount to much. In fact it’s a 
good thing. The man ought to be older.” 

With an instinct to make the conversation temporary, 
she had not sat down, and now she stared at him, wonder- 
ing if she misunderstood. 

“T hope you’re going to think a lot about old Clem while 
you’re gone, May,” he continued, his voice taking a softer 
note. ‘I think the world and all of you, you know. Yes, 
sir, I certainly do. And if you think as much of me as I’d 
like for you to, why there’ll be a neat little sparkler for you 
to put on a certain finger next time you come home, see? 
That’s what I wanted to tell you, and I hope you’ll under- 
stand the spirit in which I spoke of it and Me 

“T understand perfectly,’”’ she broke in, and abruptly 
turning, left him. 

The final year of school passed rapidly. At Thanksgiving 
she went with Hilda to Uplands, but Basil was abroad and 
the place was quiet and a little dull without him. In the 
spring, however, he returned, and there was a heavenly 
week-end when he drove her over hills on which the apple 
blossoms were in bloom. 

In June the Brysons came to the graduation exercises at 
the school and at the prom that followed Basil was her spe- 
cial guest. He captivated her. What could she do but 
accept when Mrs. Bryson invited her to return with them 
to Uplands for a week or two? What could she do but 
accept when Basil told her that he loved her? 

They were already engaged when, at Uplands, she re- 
ceived the telegram announcing her mother’s marriage to 
Clem. The news stunned and sickened her. Lying in her 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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giant grew big so fast all by himself that for 

a long time he had had no looking-glass; and 
he was so busy with growing that he wouldn’t have had 
time to make one if he had thought of it. Never having 
seen himself since he was about half grown, he relied upon 
an admiring recollection of what he was like at that time, 
and supposed he was like that still—not exactly, but as 
man follows boy, with the same arms and legs and per- 
sonality. 

One day nearly all the old giants he distantly knew in 
the world formed themselves as two groups and fell one 
upon the other in mortal combat. This was astonishing 
in every respect. But what disturbed the new giant even 
more was its effect upon himself as a nonparticipant. He 
had always supposed that in a situation like this he would 
know how to act. Hedid know. Nevertheless, he was torn 
with unbidden, contrary impulses, some of them extremely 
hateful to his mind. The more he tried to account for this 
the worse bewildered he was, for the reason that many of 
the thoughts evoked by the spectacle passed in a strange 
tongue, as if you should find yourself thinking in Chinese, 
knowing that you did, yet unable to say what it was you 
thought. And when he commanded these thoughts either 
to cease taking place or to make themselves intelligible, 
they mocked him in his own tongue, saying, “‘We have a 
right to take place in any way we like, as much as any 
other thoughts you have.” He said, “‘But you are strange 
to me.’’ They answered, ‘““No matter. We are a lawful 
part of your thinking. You have made us citizens of your 
mind.’’ So they continued; and another very curious fact 
was that they seemed to be communicating themselves to 
the giants in combat, who understood and answered them, 
each to his own advantage. 

At the same time the old giants were continually calling 
upon the new giant to take part in their struggle, one side 
saying, “‘ You are kin of ours; wherefore help us,’’ and the 
other side saying, “No, but you are blood of ours; where- 
fore save us.” 

The new giant answered them out of his mind. “‘I am 
nobody’s kin. I am who I am, and I mind my own busi- 
ness.”’ Yet all the time he had some subtle tormenting 
doubt of this, and his anxiety was increasing from the 
conflict of those strange unintelligible thoughts occurring 
inside of him. The old giants answered, ‘“‘ You don’t know 
who you are. We know our own. Regard yourself.” 

The new giant looked first at his hands, as one would, 
and was startled to see that they had grown to be very 
unlike. One of them he couldn’t have believed to be his 
own except that it was attached to him. He clapped his 
hands to his head—and though it might be only that he 
was losing his mind, it did seem that the shape of his head 
had changed. ‘Can it be,” he said, “I am not myself?” 


[: WAS as if a powerful and not very wise new 


The Blurred Face in the Mirror 


ITH that he rushed off to make a looking-glass. 
And this is how he made it: 

The tables of the census were searched. Those were 
called in who day after day for thirty years at the gate 
had passively witnessed the silent invasion of a country by 
foreigners on a scale without example in human history; 
also anthropologists to prepare a descriptive dictionary 
of the races. Letters were sent to the mayors of all the 
cities, to all chambers of commerce, to all the great trade 
and industrial organizations, to all the philanthropical, 
political and religious bodies of a racial character that had 
ever been heard of, to the editors of foreign-language 
newspapers, to more than five thousand superintendents 
of schools, asking in several appropriate ways, “‘Who 
are we?”’ 

What came to be reflected was the figure of a nation so 
utterly strange that no individual could recognize or ac- 
cept it as a magnified representation of himself, actually, 
symbolically or otherwise. 

Its face was blurred. Its speech was in forty tongues. 
Hand of Esau, right; hand of Jacob, left. Power—enor- 
mous, elemental power—and behind it eyes no one could 
see into. 

Specifically, two persons in every five of the total white 
population were either foreign born or had parents born 
in foreign countries. 

There were thirty-three distinctly alien racial groups, 
each one potently organized for purposes of its own. These 
purposes were mainly two: One was to move in this coun- 
try for racial and nationalistic ends abroad; the other 
was to work for racial solidarity in this country. 

An example of the first purpose was that of more than 
a million Poles with a system of Polish societies and above 
them all a central committee, interested not so much in 
anything here as in the liberty of Poland, to which it 
furnished propaganda, money and fighting legions. An 
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example of the other purpose was the Pan-Hellenic Union 
to foster in this country the language, habits and tradi- 
tions of modern Greece. 

Embraced in these racial organizations were five millions 
unable to speak English at all. There were thirteen 
hundred foreign-language newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of more than ten millions. And as touching 
the hand of Esau, more than half the workers in the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industries were foreign born; six-tenths 
of the soft-coal miners were foreign born; about seven- 
tenths of the garment workers in the principal garment- 
making centers were foreign born; nearly seven-tenths of 
the construction and maintenance workers on the railroads 
were foreign born. 

Chicago was the eighth largest Polish city in the world; 
New York was the seventh. New York was also the sixth 
largest Italian city in the world, with half as many Italians 
as Rome; and the third largest Russian city in the world, 
with nearly one-third as many Russians as Moscow and 
about half as many as Petrograd. And of those in this 
country who were either German born or had parents born 
in Germany the number was equal to nearly one-eighth of 
the total population of the German Empire. 


The Great Impossibility 


EVER before had any nation this weird, this unimagi- 

nable experience of suddenly perceiving itself to be not 
itself. The nation that looked at itself in the year 1915 was 
no more the nation of 1880 than it was any mythical, non- 
existent nation. And never could it be again as it was. The 
fact of its alteration was unalterable. What had happened 
was final. Nothing unhappens, only something else hap- 
pens. The hand of Esau will change and the hand of Jacob 
will change, one acting upon the other, becoming alike; 
but that will be a new hand entirely, different from any 
hand that might have been. 

It is true—‘“‘ And which of you with taking thought can 
add to his stature one cubit?’’—only as to the man, the 
individual. A nation may change its height, its gait, the 
shape of its head, the look of its face, the color of its skin, 
with or without taking thought. The individual and the 
nation exist in different planes of time. The life of the 
individual is of few years and discontinuous. The life of 
the nation is continuous. The individual can never be 
other than himself; as he was born, so he dies, according 
to the inheritance of his cells. He cannot change them. 
But in the life of a nation one people may supplant an- 
other. Onerace may absorb another, or several races may 
absorb one another, and in either case there is a new race. 

None of this is new. It has taken place so continuously 
in the history of mankind that there is nowhere on the 
earth such a thing as a pure race. But never was there 
anything like the substitution of race stocks—largely the 
substitution of foreign race stocks for the unborn native 
stock—which in one generation so altered this nation that 
it was unable to recognize a composite image of itself. 

The facts were notorious. Everybody knew them. The 
Government published them in endless tables. That was 
the trouble. The facts were so vast that they ceased to 
have meaning. And when suddenly their meaning was 
dramatized in the circumstance of war, people were seized 
with a passionate desire to abolish them, and with the 
delusion that such could be done. A word was invented 
for this impossibility. The word was Americanization. 

Whatever else may be said of the Americanization move- 
ment, it was itself characteristically American. Every 
living, contrary, vertical thing on American soil to be made 
100 per cent American by the next Fourth of July. How? 
Anyhow. By persuasion, taboo, compulsion and ecstasy. 
By a law requiring every person over twenty-one to declare 
his intention to become a citizen and study the American 
language. Or by ingenuity, as to oblige all the talking- 
machine makers to put the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence and the wisdom of Abraham Lincoln on 
the back of every record, under pain of getting themselves 
marked 121% per cent. This was seriously considered in 
the Americanization program of the Department of the 
Interior. 

It was characteristically American, too, in that there was 
no telling who was boss or where the final authority was, 
least of all when its exercises and rituals were as a plague, 
and any foreign person strolling about in a peaceable 
manner was liable by force suddenly to be separated 
forever from his favorite potentate. 

It was characteristically American in this further sense, 
that none of the good perished with the absurd. What 
remains is a slow, painstaking work of social assimilation 
and educational effort, touching every foreign group in 


the country, remarkable for its zeal, for the tre 
it takes, and for the faith it has in thee 
things no living eye shall see. 

Nevertheless, through the whole of it passes deeply 
of confusion. It is a confusion of both thought and 
Those who work with the alien become sentiment 
him. If they were not sympathetically inclined the 
not be working with him, and being so inclined - 
bound to become sentimental. This could not b 
wise. They see only the human case. It is not t 
posed, perhaps it is not desirable, that the 
anything else. Certainly they cannot be expect 
sternly. 

But there is the same confusion in what is thoug 
the alien, apart from what is felt about him. T. 
confused are three—namely, economic assimilati 
assimilation and political assimilation. Seldon 
is there any clear distinction; and Americanizatior 
everywhere to be emphasized in terms of political 
tion—that is, citizenship. Economic assimilati 
matter of human welfare. Social assimilation is 
wherein cultural values are exchanged, or should be 
further enrichment of all life. But citizenship con 
right to act upon political institutions, with the 
in which the voter acts upon national ins 
modify them becoming more and more direct. 
is conferred with almost no consideration of the qi 
first, whether an alien whose racial, economic and 
history is dissimilar may be expected to act upo 
institutions in an American manner; secondly, 
the alien in a particular case is capable of acti 
them intelligently at all. It is notoriously conferr 
aliens who cannot understand what American inst 
are. What this means will bear reflection. = 

Theoretically it is not intended that empha 
be upon citizenship. Yet there it is. There are: 
though they see clearly that it ought not to be ft 
apparently helpless to keep it from putting i 
They put it there themselves and are unaware 0 

For example, the Federal Bureau of Na 
deplores citizenship drives, as such; it insists 
business of Americanization is first and fundame 
cational. At the same time the Commissioner 
ization in his report for 1923 says: ‘‘The pro 
organization of English and citizenship classes 
eral penal institutions was authorized by the ¢ 
during the year, with the result that classes in 27 
the three Federal penal institutions have been orga 


Confusion at the Top 


if ONE holds this to be extraordinary as a 
the Federal Government—citizenship classes 
tentiaries—the commissioner will say: “Th 
men for it. When they come out they will kn 
guage of the country and something about 
ways.” 

‘All right, so far as education will help 
citizenship !”’ ; Es 

“You may be right about the word,” says 
sioner. ‘‘The only point is to educate them.” 

“But if the word is wrong, or even doubtful-— 
ship is not the point—what can the Federal 
Naturalization have to do with it?” fie 

Thus confusion at the top. 

Another example: One of the great life-ins' 
panies, having many small policyholders amen, 
born, has added a naturalization division to 
department. It organizes citizenship drives 
town like Norristown, Pennsylvania, or Passa 
sey, where the proportion of aliens is very high, 1 
to the civie authorities, to the church bo 
Rotary Club and.to the newspapers, a ca 
slogan: Every Resident a Citizen. Why N 
set apart for the drive. Publicity is prepared. 
placards appear: Are You a Citizen? Bookl 
pared: How to Take Out Your First Papers: 
Book in Plain English for the Coming Citizel 
make everything easy: What you tell the cler 
get from the clerk; facts you must know. 

The week opens that was set apart, and the 
The Story of Norristown, afterward written to 
method and result, tells that “‘on the openin 
campaign the question was general: ‘What ar 
to help your neighbor to become a citizen 
Resident-a-Citizen posters were in every part 
Newspaper stories in English and foreign lang 
prominent on the front pages. Schoolhouse 
spread the information; the burgess issued a 
lamation to the town, announcing the plans 
mittee, and county officials made arrangemen' 
their offices open evenings so that everyone, re; 
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hours, would have-an opportunity to apply for 
ers. During the week the general committee made 
nents to card-index the names and addresses of 
izens, for the purpose of supplying them with the 
ritten pamphlets on citizenship procedure. . . . 
he whole town was circularized to instruct every- 

o how he or she could aid the campaign. . . . 
e the week was well under way Poles and Italians 
ed into friendly competition to see which na- 
‘would score the greater number of applicants. 
ss were particularly active in encouraging their 
to take advantage of the week’s opportunity. 
ented a delegation of 100 applicants in one eve- 
m extra clerks were required to swear in the joint 
from five other plants. As the week wore away 
ications rolled up until by Saturday night there 
mand that could not be fulfilled. It was necessary 
the campaign over into Monday of the next week 
nodate all who applied. At the end of that period 
timated that fully 1000 of the 2500 noncitizens of 
n—counting the wives of applicants, who, under 

w, were automatically included—had taken at 

st step toward citizenship.” 

v say to the enthusiast who conducts this work 
he grat life-insurance company: ‘The alien is an 
pmic yroblem. He is a social problem. Difficult in 
Jaspecis. He is at his very worst a police problem. 
tvhy are you so anxious to make him a political prob- 
) That is what you do when you move him headlong 

itizenship.”’ 


ime to Lift the Threshold 


lee’ answer: ‘“‘We are not anxious to do that. 

iYotatall. Itisn’ttheidea. The purposeis to educate 

a-to make him a better member of the society in which 

les, It’s welfare work in the highest sense.”’ 

f1 may say, ‘If the idea is welfare, then why stress 

ziship in this manner?”’ 

A will reply, “But you’ve got to hang it on some- 
” Wy 

Se sa. Hahg welfare work upon citizenship. This 

dy to say that it is easier to sell the alien citizenship 


than to sell him education. That undoubtedly is true. But > 


if you happen to think of it, American citizenship as an in- 
ducement to education requires a definition that would be 
utterly preposterous. 

Or take, as an illustration of how thought on this subject 
may turn upside down, these two proposals seriously en- 
tertained under the head of Americanization: One, the 
proposal to compel every alien over twenty-one to become 
a citizen; two, a proposal that only citizens be permitted to 
transact business in the country. 

Imagine citizenship as a thing which every alien shall 
be obliged by law to receive, like vaccination; or as a thing 
which he shall be coerced through economic pressure to 
embrace! 

Aliens far down in the scale now complain of certain 
petty economic disabilities, or these are complained of in 
their behalf, such as that one must have taken out first 
papers—must have declared one’s intention to become a 
citizen—in order to get a peddler’s license in the city or 
hold the job of street sweeper. Also it sometimes happens 
that what finally moves a court to grant citizenship to a 
man who can only shake his head in English is the appli- 
cant’s testimony that in the place where he works a non- 
citizen cannot get on. No doubt such economic restrictions, 
now unimportant, could be so extended as greatly to stimu- 
late the alien’s impulse toward citizenship. There might be 
a nation-wide drive on that plan. It is perfectly feasible. 
The results could be guaranteed. But why not propose to 
remove all manner of disability, even the pettiest, so that 
the alien’s economic participation should be entirely free, 
and then lift the threshold of citizenship? 

Wanting in all this confusedness of thought and impulse 
is an understanding, even a comprehending view, of what 
changes have occurred suddenly in the racial and religious 
character of the population. 

There was never in this country widespread and con- 
scious pride of race. Proof lies in what has happened. A 
race-conscious nation could not have changed its racial 
composition unawares, leaving it to the statisticians of the 
Census Bureau to discover the fact that in 1920 the de- 
scendants of the race stock with which it started had be- 
come a numerical minority, representing in that year less 
than one-half the total white population. Pride of race, 
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indeed, was implicitly rejected in the American theory of 
human equality; and thereafter for more than a century it 
was denied in a practical manner—in the fact of a wide- 
open gate. 

Nor had it ever a religion to oblige or defend. The prin- 
ciple of religious’ freedom was cemented in the foundation. 

The American experiment as it was defined in the Dec- 
laration of Independence had nothing to do with either race 
or creed. It was a political experiment. Therefore, it is 
possible to speak of both racial and religious changes as 
natural facts, accidental or arbitrary in themselves, just as 
the original facts were. There is, for example, the original 
fact that what shall be deemed the native American white 
stoel, intrinsically both good and bad, as all human stock 
is, was nearly all of one racial character. 


Our Great Experiment 


N 1790, when the first national census was taken, more 

than nine-tenths of the whole white population was of 
British origin; about one-sixteenth of it was German, one- 
fiftieth Dutch. ‘This fact,’’ says the Census Bureau, “‘is 
not surprising. The colonies had been under British rule 
for more than a century, the last to submit being the Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam, from which New York and New 
Jersey were created, in 1664. Virginia, settled by the Eng- 
lish in 1609, had at the first census but 6 per cent non- 
English population, and of these, 5 per cent were what are 
known as Valley Dutch—that is, Germans who had mi- 
grated through Maryland to Pennsylvania.” 

The great experiment, which was political, dedicated to 
the proposition that life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness are the inalienable rights of all men alike, did not con- 
cern itself with either of these facts. Consciously they did 
not exist. Nevertheless it is inevitable that political insti- 
tutions, whatever the theory, will express the total genius 
of the people who raise them; their institutions will repre- 
sent not only the theory they were conscious of but all the 
facts about them, including the facts of race and religion. 
A Slav race and a Teutonic race might entertain the same 
political theory; yet within that theory neither one could 
create institutions exactly suited to the other. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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who want both to succeed and to render service 
should strike out on new lines rather than 
travel the ‘“‘worn paths of accepted success.” 

“Tt requires a better type of mind to seek out and sup- 
port or create thenew. . . . But here is the great chance 
in our still rapidly developing country. The penalty of a 
selfish attempt to make the world confer a living without 
contributing to the progress or happiness of mankind is 
generally a failure to the individual.” 

Perhaps we do not all share Mr. Rockefeller’s serene faith 
in the eventual downfall and punishment of the selfish and 
indolent. But disagree as we may with this part of his 
statement, it is difficult to see how anyone who looks around 
the world as it exists today can take exception to the first 
half of the quoted passage. In the main, success under 
modern conditions depends upon meeting the demands of 
the masses, which grow not only in amount but in an ever- 
bewildering variety. 

No sane person pretends that the people’s attitude to- 
ward all those who have obtained success, and perhaps 
riches, is or should be altogether one of admiration and 
respect, for obviously not every successful man deserves 
well of the community. But after all, popular disapproval 
of the successful, envy of them and a desire to punish them 
are probably nothing like so strong in the minds of most 
men as the desire for an increasing quantity of things. 

Even the masses of the people know or feel that there is 
a connection, not always clear, perhaps, but somehow es- 
sential, between the daily miracle of a continuous 
production of goods and the system of pecuniary 
prizes orrewards. There is a wide statistical gap 
between the income of the millionaire and the 
laborer, but no such gap between the newspapers 
and magazines they read, the movies they go to, 
the electricity they burn, the telephones they use, 
the water they drink, or even in the phonographs, 
automobiles and radio sets which they enjoy. 

It is an oft-told tale, not to be repeated here, 
how the wage earner of today accepts as matters 
of course luxuries unavailable to Queen Elizabeth, 
how almost the poorest in the land have number- 
less servants working for them that could not be 
had by the richest in earlier times. Men and 
women of middle age have no trouble in remem- 
bering when the owner of a bicycle was considered 
fortunate. On the whole, our social order makes 
the good things of life increasingly available for all. 


J OHN D.ROCKEFELLER oncesaid that men 


Lord Leverhulme’s Debate 


GAINST these facts only the ingrained pro- 
fessional socialist contends. He alone is un- 
impressed by them. Merely in passing, he takes a 
fling to the effect that real progress is not a mere 
multiplication of material things; that the use of 
existing wealth is more important than the crea- 
tion of new wealth. 

But this is only incidental. Coming directly to 
the point, he argues that decent men should not 
stand out for their price, for their toll on all these 
many new services and advantages. 

How about the point of honor? demands the socialist. 
And his challenge is not one to be lightly swept aside. 

‘A general who wins a battle doesn’t haggle with his 
government for the precise pecuniary equivalent of his 
contribution. The sentry who gives an alarm doesn’t spend 
the next day in collecting the capital value of the lives 
saved. Why this difference between making munitions and 
firing them, between building schools and teaching in 
them? No man should ask what he is worth, but only 
enough to enable him to perform his work.” 

But mankind has had a hard, bitter struggle with both 
Nature and himself in his long racial experience, and in- 
stinetively recoils from Utopian schemes which would 
substitute altruism for self-interest, except gradually and 
naturally. There is ashrewd suspicion that if all invention, 
industrial organization and enterprise were left to small- 
salaried civil servants, there would be no millions of small 
automobiles, radio sets and movies; in fact, there might 
not be enough to eat. 

And as for paying all men, no matter what service they 
perform, only enough ‘“‘to enable them to perform their 
work,’”’ such a proposal merely begs the question. Even 
the most hair-splitting of theorists have always blanched 
before the task of determining how much the leaders should 
be paid in a society from which all profits and gains have 
been banished. In practice, this question would appear to 
be utterly insoluble. 

Nor can it be said that the successful man, speaking gen- 
erally and not of all cases, takes such an undue toll for his 
services. We know from every study ever made that if all 
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By Albert W. Altwoo 


the fortunes and incomes of the rich, the moderately well- 
to-do and even the merely comfortable were divided up 
among the people at large, the average income would be 
only a trifle larger. But if this be so, says the socialist, 
it is all the more important that none of the too-small 
annual income be wasted or misapplied. 

But does it lie within the power of merely finite mind to 
devise any scheme, any system, devoid of waste and mis- 
application? Is not the waste simply the price which we 
pay for the tremendous efforts put forth by energetic, en- 
terprising and courageous men in hope of great reward? 
It is the price, is it not, and a low one at that, which must 
be paid for the continuous miracle of a progressive pro- 
duction of goods and services? 

To debate the social justice of a specific-sized fortune or 
income seems to the writer rather futile. But Lord Lever- 
hulme, the soap manufacturer, once carried on a public 
correspondence with the secretary of a socialist organiza- 
tion as regards the question of whether a man can properly 
make $500,000 a year. 

Leverhulme landed a pretty heavy blow on his opponent, 
who had argued that no man could make such a sum except 
by exploiting labor, by pointing out that when he had 
entered the soap business the concern he went with was 
losing many thousands of pounds a year. The second year 
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of his management showed a profit of 
wages had been advanced and hours se 
shortened. The change, he said, was 
organization and system. . 
A few years ago several of the Standard Oil e 
were investigated by a Senate committee, wh 
quite a stir by publishing the salaries of the higher 
a few of which ran to $125,000 a year. But the ag 
salaries of all executives amounted to less than op 
second of a cent in the cost of a gallon of gasolin — 
Lord Northcliffe grew rich publishing newsp a) 
he reduced the price in the process, bringing they 
first time within the reach of a great mass" ; 
workingmen. 
Now suppose the English masses had been | ‘i 
opposed to this man Harmsworth’s becoming 
they had locked him up in a padded cell to p | 
starting something, for he was the type that "4 
start an enterprise unless tied hand and foot.” 
would have been to prevent the making of anot 
But likewise the English masses would probab 
without their halfpenny papers. ‘ 
It is difficult to see how Northcliffe’s fortyne 
thing away from the British people. What her 
and anyone can name hundreds or even thousai 
instances, was to take off, or rake off, if you pr 
pression, a part, and a small one at that, of the n 
which he created. It was a fraction of a ne 
addition to the total national wealth which pr 
never have existed at all without Northcliff, 


Successs Thro ugh Service 


\je WAS like so many other new industries: no 
say that the wealth produced was tal im away 
public or from labor; rather it was ad@sd to th 
haps at certain stages competitors *,ay have 
although as arule new and gr sat underta 
as like to stir up comanas ion as. ’ 
If men like James 2.=4ij], 
Baron Hirsch grew rich {vie the 
of transportation in the Amerie: 
South Africa and in the region 
they extracted but a ners a 
brought into existence _ ; 
Indeed, it may be question 
ordinary man, if offered business 
such small commissions w 
all the profits an? fortunes 
devices as the reaper, >iader an 
from the incandescent light and e] 
set beside the social sa 
given rise to, what an absur ly s 
these extractions would be! There 
of course; but I think it is a conserv 
ment that the typical successful man | 
camp follower. Only a short time bef 
feller began his operations the petr e 
try was not worth a cent. One can think 
of enormous business successes found 
unthought of or substances unused 
now in middle life were children. _ 
The typical successful man enters 
in an early stage and develops leadership 
What possible satisfaction can the pe 
in preventing such development? It 
that in a country which has adopted 
ideas the residents of a community demanded 
road facilities, which they sorely needed. Their 
refused on the ground that the resulting increase 
values might benefit someone! 
Such is the logical outcome of too great a dread 
and success. Of course,.if'a man is to be made hap 
keeping his fellow mai down, if to prevent one 
from getting ahead affords more satisfaction than 
the good things of life oneself, then we in this coun 
on the wrong track. Weshould right-about-face an 
all the material rewards and prizes of achievemen’ 
Would it have been better for us as a people to I 
gone electricity, the automobile, the chain and dep 
store, the mail-order house, the radio, the phono 
moving picture, the typewriter, the safety razor, ar 
ad infinitum, just because fortunes have been made 
most of them? y 
These words are written in a little cottage bes de 
flowing stream that tumbles down from the hig 
more remote peaks of the Adirondack Mountait 
selves but a few miles away. The nearest railroa 
miles distant. But I can step into the nex 
crank and listen to the immortal Caruso’s notes 
gold. And what i is the toll, ‘what the price of exploite : 
(Continued on Page 75) . 3 
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MAN must have something to do with 
hismoney! With one it’s yachts, an- 
- other it’s horses. With that one it’s 
‘models; it might be worse!”” So spoke the best- 
dealer in them as his clerk and the chauffeur tucked 
‘ttle full-rigged ship in a safe port at the new owner’s 
It had the very breath of the sea about it; the very 
at makes one think of the wind that follows fast 
Blls the white and rustling sail and bends the gallant 
Every ratline and block was miniatured, the sails, 
topsail and flying jib, thin curves of white pine, 
put i in a breeze realistic to the cutter of the pine, 


expression quite different from mere pride of pos- 
ilumined the owner’s face. 

‘odels have great lure and popularity in collecting 
-) “here are shops that hold whole fleets of them. 
bésittle ships are the ones made to scale by which 
“", were built. Accurate, intricate, they compel 
rr Set on a home mantel or where the light falls 
sir rigging from a window, they imaginatively 
oe on a voyage. To own a spirited ship model 


li, when ‘le prows of ships from distant seas poked far 
v over youl head. 


| | The Ship in the Halt 

ik ora 3 in elaborate detail is the scaled model of a 
vhaler accurate to every oil kettle and galley pan, care- 

7 enshrined in a museum in New Bedford, of a size 

ar enough to be climbed about both on and in—and 

identally requiring a high-roofed building to inclose it. 
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The record in purchase price is ten thousand dollars, for 
a ship model of a Spanish ship, the Casa Fuca, early 
seventeenth century, with a high stern all carved and 
balustered and galleried. On the decks are men in plumed 
hats, and there are old bronze cannon, all just as it sailed 
the Spanish Main centuries ago. This old model long 
decorated a house in New Orleans, but now belongs to a 
man born in a mansion overlooking an old American sea- 
port, traditionally the sailing port par excellence. It is 
curious to observe a seafaring ancestry is often expressed 
in a descendant in a ship-model collection or in naval prints 
or even in ship lanterns. 

But there are not many two-century-old models: Great 
distinction in this class of collecting can be had from navy 
models, Dutch or French or English, of the 1700’s, where 
prices are in the thousands, while great content can be 
attained with the possession of an American frigate of 1812 
with its place for fifty guns, its staunch three masts, its 
intricate rigging. 

Sometimes the ship models are set in balance on a board 
cradle, sometimes they are in the half-round against a 
board where earth and sky and sea are painted on the flat 
background. Sometimes the ship models ride at anchor in 
a deep shadow box, with sea and land modeled in; or they 
may lurk mysteriously and tantalizingly within a small- 
mouthed glass bottle. All the old seaboard houses had a 
ship in the hall. It was about as essential on the wall as 
a doormat on the floor, and was usually of aship owned by a 
dweller in the house or sailed by kin or designed by a keel- 
knowing forefather or named for some sweet Sally or Nancy 
or Ann, daughter or wife of the house. 
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Another source for collector and dealer— 
a well-searched one too—has been the water- 
side tavern, the sailors’ boarding house, 
down by the wharves; a source this for the products of 
impossible jackknife dexterity in bottle-housed ships, 
constructed on long voyages, and sold on the return. 

Even the churches in Brittany have been thinned of 
their votive offerings of ship models hung from their vault- 
ings in memory of safety from shipwreck. As source after 
source has become exhausted, it has now come that a little 
ship need only be made out of a piece of teak or commoner 
timber from an old ship to bring high price, for few are the 
sailors who can rig a ship. There are few real sailors on the 
sea, and these carefully rigged models are the work of a 
vanishing life. 


Clipper Ships in Miniature 


N OLD dodderer with a cane, out from some Snug 
Harbor for a last cruise afoot, pokes his cane at a model 
offered for sale. ‘‘Can I see that?” It is taken out of the 
shop window to show him. He gloats over the detail. 
‘An old deep-sea sailor rigged that! No coast follower!” 
Today it’s all the able seaman can do to tie a knot; he 
knows nothing of topgallants, spankers and flying jibs. A 
model with broken or incomplete rigging stands for years 
to find an old salt who ean rig it, unless one has patience to 
take it down on Cape Cod. 

Half the time the owner of an old model says, “‘I have a 
ship that’s been in my family one hundred and fifty years.” 
And he proudly displays a clipper ship, the good American 
kind that held the world’s record for sailing speed, seventy- 
five years old. A clipper ship can’t be a hundred years old. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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“What is This I Hear About Tooley Taking Out a Warrant for My Arrest? A Piece SF Infernal Cheek, I Catt It?’ 
\ i 


\ | R. TWIGGETT emptied a paper of cheap American 
tobacco into a tin canister showing the name and 
symbol of an expensive English mixture. He dis- 

posed of the embarrassing paper, filled his meerschaum 
pipe with the ostracized tobacco, and set the long amber 
stem between his rows of big teeth. Mr. Twiggett was in 
chronic need of money and he had to watch appearances, 
particularly in the telltale little things; he was the pro- 
prietor of a metropolitan newspaper and he had to 
maintain his position. 

He was in his editorial sanctum. This sanctum was 
eighteen feet wide and sixty feet long. It had been a 
bakery in its time; on the plate-glass window that looked 
on Eighth Avenue was written, in bold characters that the 
Kaiser could have read without spectacles, Eat Chuff’s 
Corn Muffins and Win the War! The war had been won, 
Chuff had retired, presumably to an old soldiers’ home, but 
his battle ery still rang from the window to enlighten the 
historian and to enkindle the patriot. On the platform 
immediately behind the window, the platform whereon 
Chuff had piled his war material in grim pyramidal heaps, 
was a choice variety of radio accessories now; where his 
counters and munition workers had stood were five roll-top 
desks, tenanted severally by a glazier, a jobbing plumber, 
a realty dealer, a bootlegger and Mr. Quincy Twiggett. 
The several domains appurtenant to the desks were not 
delimited; therefore the establishment in its length and 
breadth is spoken of here as the editorial sanctum of 
Mr. Twiggett. 

When Mr. Twiggett’s expatriated mixture was burning 
evenly and mellowly and without offering to bite him, he 
turned to his mail. His mail divided itself almost equally 
between signed and authenticated letters and anonymous 
communications. Most of the signed letters were bills; 
with a tender and pitying gesture he placed these in his 
wastebasket. He had given over telling his creditors that 
he had no money and that it was their duty to be patient 
with an excellent and struggling periodical. Two of the 


signed letters he opened with hope that was not justified in 


the event. Here is one of these letters, the signature being 
omitted in deference to a possible property right of 
Mr. Twiggett: 


“Epitor, THE NEW YORK CARD. 

“Sir: I have your communication suggesting that I 
subscribe to a contemplated issue of bonds by your publi- 
cation. I shall do no such thing. 

“T note also that you propose to publish a certain 
scandalous story about me. You will do sa at your peril. 
I have forwarded your communication to my lawyers and 
I believe you will hear from them.” 


Mr. Twiggett pursed his red lips and blew through them 
long and gently, causing sections of his bristly brown mus- 
tache and brown beard to lift and flutter. He was dis- 
tinctly bored at the prospect of hearing from further lawyers. 

“Silly ass thinks I want to blackmail him,”’ he muttered. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t haye mentioned the bonds in the 
same letter in which I asked him to comment on the story. 
Fine investment, though.” 

He placed the missive in the wastebasket and slitted the 
second envelope: 


ce 


. . . Your letter reference legal advertising received. 
In reply, beg to call your attention to state law requiring 
that legal advertising be placed in bona fide newspapers 
only. Hoping this answers your inquiry ——”’ 


Mr. Twiggett’s brown eyes lit with indignation; he 
crumpled the insinuating letter into a ball and hurled it 
into the wastebasket. He was not easily angered, but an 
aspersion on the sheet which he owned and edited could do 
it every time. His hands were still trembling as he opened 
the anonymous communication. Hecameupon this epistle: 


“New YORK CArD: Why don’t you take after Hamilton 
Tooley, the big windjammer that’s in the Assembly from 


‘ 


your own district? He took money for hi 


slot-machine bill. The Sun Mechanical Ven 
gave him his. What I hear, Preston Ber 
money, and that’s Tooley’s cousin. Never min 


6, 


“PS. Iam a Republican and I live awa 
I don’t know Tooley and he don’t know me. 


Mr. Twiggett laid this letter before him an 
an evocative look such as he might have fixed 
ican jumping bean. He stared at it for some ti 
letter did not jump, nor was it goaded into | 
more. He opened the telephone directory and 
a Preston Bertwissel. ; 

He lay back in his chair to think; while so th 
elegance of his build was most easily to be a 
architecture was sound in principle; his base 
entire chair, and his stomach rested firmly ¢ 
He was no such skimpy fellow as Rodin’s Think 
and chews his fist for want of something better 
tween his teeth. And yet the beholder could 
Mr. Twiggett as a mere fat man; he was not 
was not plaintive, he was not mild; rather h 
of impressive capacity. ; ne 

He rolled forward in his creaking chair, picl 
telephone, called the Sun Mechanical Vending ¢ 
and demanded an audience with the president. — 

“Mr. Bertwissel’s secretary talking,” he said 
deep chest. when he had the official on the w 
Bertwissel wishes to tell you that somebody is 
into that matter, and he asks if you have had any 
at your end.” “% 

“Inquiring into what matter?” : 

“Mr. Bertwissel didn’t say. He said that you 
stand.” aaa 

“Well, I don’t! Good-by.” <n 

“Not much nourishment in that,’”’ said Mr. 
hanging up the receiver. a 


\ ? 
\ 


\ 


! down from its hook again shortly, and he 
eston Bertwissel. “Hello! This is the Sun 
ding Company,” hesaid. “The president’s 
y talig. I am instructed to tell you that some- 
s inquyng into that matter, and to ask if you have 


ies at your end.” 
Ater do you mean?” asked the voice on the 


ve you had any inquiries at your end?”’ 
momentary silence, the voice said “No.” 

do you think is inquiring?” asked Mr. Twiggett, 
this legs after several attempts. 

no idea—unless i*’s political.” 

3 what the president thought too,” said Mr. 
fatulatingly. “Fle wishes to know if you have 
yer precautions.” 
precautions? I do hope you’re not worrying me 


fl jy don’t know,” said Mr. Twiggett. ‘Perhaps 
Gi tell me what pre2autions you took. And tell me 
is &nything we can do to help at this end.” 

Mr. 1. there now?” 

18 not here now, but I have just been talking 


just we it to let Mr, D. know that we’re together in 
You @— 


stion as to any w2y in which the matter might be 
public.” 
xCe] through the records. The deed I took and the 
[ gave. Men alive, don’t you know that those deeds 
y record?” ).. . 
ou mean Pegl-esiate deeds,” said Mr. Twiggett, 
sng his legs iy entreaty. ‘But they are not in your 
Hare they?” = 
ertainly they “re. Say, you don’t seem to know very 
ory Perea te Cd 
h, indeed I do!’*protested Mr. Twiggett. “I suppose 
‘st way would be to go down there to the record place 


“Aht’’ Breathed Mr. Twiggett. 


and look up those deeds. Don’t you think so? I mean, for 
anybody who wished to make the matter public, eh?” 

“Say, who are you?” 

“We've been over that,” said Mr. Twiggett. “Now, 
what did you do with the money after you got it? But, 
no, I suppose that’s a personal question. Let me ask you 
this, and I shall be done. Hello, hello! Hello!” 

He replaced the receiver again. “Annoying fellow,” he 
muttered. “He was just about to tell me everything. 
Now I shall have to inquire my way to that record place 
and tip some loafer to find me those deeds.” 

He was wroth with the invisible Preston Bertwissel. 
It did not occur to him that he had been dazzlingly fortu- 
nate. Being Mr. Quincy Twiggett, and not a person of 
less self-confidence—not to say a person of less impudence— 
it had not occurred to him to proceed by indirection. 

He went downtown at once and inquired his way to the 
New York County Register’s office. He returned in the late 
afternoon and wrote these paragraphs: 


“QUICK PROFIT—For WHoM? 


“A mysterious real-estate deal was made last winter 
while the slot-machine bill was pending in the legislature. 

“A real-estate man named Bertwissel bought a lot. on 
Twelfth Avenue adjoining the factory of the Sun Mechan- 
ical Vending Company. The records show that he paid 
$14,000 for it. He put it up at auction right away, and it 
was bought by the Sun Mechanical Vending Company 
for $24,000. 

“A quick and handsome profit. Query: Who tipped 
Bertwissel off to buy the lot? Who got the profit? We 
never insinuate. 

“‘Hamilton Tooley, representing the Fortieth Assembly 
District, was the principal champion of the slot-machine 
bill. Why did he suddenly switch and vote against the bill? 

“We do not insinuate that the bill was only a bell ringer. 
And it may be only a coincidence that such easy money 
should come to Hamilton Tooley’s ———’ 


Mr. Twiggett stopped at this point and studied the 
anonymous letter afresh. Then he looked up Hamilton 
Tooley’s telephone number and called him. 

“This the assemblyman?”’ said Mr. Twiggett. 

“Yes; who’s this?” 


tiny tent gn hei 
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“Friend of your cousin. He wants you to call him up 
right away. Somebody is inquiring into that matter.” 

“What matter?” 

“You know.” 

“No, I don’t know!” 

“Call him, will you?”’ 

“Where?” 

“You know. Thesame place. You know whom I mean, 
don’t you? There are people herein theroom. You know?” 

SEB Ey"? 

“Louder !’’ 

“Bertwissel?”’ 

“Good-by!” called Mr. Twiggett satisfiedly. 

He spread a handkerchief on the floor and knelt on it 
before a small safe. When he had opened the safe he put 
into a pigeonhole the paragraphs which he had written 
experimentally, and also the anonymous letter and his 
several notes on the interesting case of Assemblyman 
Hamilton Tooley. There would be a time and place to use 
this material; if not, it was all in the day’s work. Often 
Mr. Twiggett got nothing for his pains. Good stuff came 
to him often by accident, out of the air—by elimination, 
out of a mass of irrelevancies. In a chronicle of his activ- 
ities one must not look for consecutiveness and spareness 
and economy; earnestly pursuing he knew not exactly 
what, most of the things he did meant nothing in particular. 


Ir 


R. TWIGGETT lifted his Malacca cane from the fore- 

arm of his gray walking suit, pulled the brim of his 
Bangkok hat, and stepped into the torrent of vehicular 
traffic at the confluence of Broadway, One Hundred and 
Fifty-seventh Street and Audubon Place. 

Other pedestrians waited at the gutter edge for the signal 
of the traffic officer; three people are killed in New York 
City street accidents every week day, and four on Sunday. 
But Mr. Twiggett walked briskly along, pushing his large 
stomach before him, turning out sharply the toes of his 
small and highly polished shoes. Automobilists, returning 
to their jobs after the week-end in the hinterland, thun- 
dered down the northern hill; Mr. Twiggett’s prominent 
brown eyes glanced casually and obliquely at them and 
they stopped in their tracks, squealing. He threw horses 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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NE wonders if the feminists 
@) who agitated so strenuously 

and effectively the release of 
women from their duties of spinning, 
scrubbing and bearing babies in order 
that they might assume a place in 
the ranks of the professions were 
aware that among the careers their 
release opened up to women was the 
very definite business of crime. , 
Whereas women once took up crime 
in a desultory manner, they are now 
going in for it as seriously as men 
do, and making of it a whole-time 
job. It is a competitive occupation 
in which the best woman wins, and 
requires not only minute preparation 
but the attention to details in which 
women excel. 

In this analytical age, when sen- 
timentality is shunted into the 
background, there is tendency to 
attribute crime to mental deficiency. 
Society may so judge it, but though 
women in crime may not follow the 
prescribed rules of conduct for the 
general good, they are keen and alert 
and have an enviable astuteness. 
Taking it in the broader sense, 
women whose minds, if not particu- 
larly honorable, are at least capable 
not only of normal but: of highly 
intelligent functioning are forging 
ahead in the field of crime as they 
are in the professions. They are 
capable and self-sufficient and are 
even jostling men in the chosen 
paths of evil. A reformed crook 
said to us the other day: 

“T am certainly glad that I was in 
the business in the old days, when a 
man came home after a hard job and 
found a piping hot meal waiting for 
him. Now thewomen who will stand 
for crime at all are pretty apt to 
want to play an active part in it 
themselves. Like enough, they would 
rather be up and about their own 
business. It’s a lucky man who 
knows where his wife is. Now take 
Sid; he’s in what you might call— 
well, the stock game. 

““You see,” he explained apolo- 
getically, ‘though I’m out myself, 
I’ve still got some good friends in the 
business. Well, Sid certainly has a 
fierce time with his wife, for she is 
out on her own most of the day. Of course, what she 
makes keeps a nurse for the baby; but Sid does pretty 
well himself, and I’ll tell you he’d much rather have her 
home to welcome him when he gets in tired. 

“‘But she says she’s got as much right to live her life as 
he has his, and you know how women are nowadays,” con- 
cluded our friend with resignation. 
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Women’s Motives 


HE period of women’s dependenee on men in crime is on 

the wane. It was not much more than a few years ago 
that when women were in big crime at all it was only as 
aids—as lookouts, decoys, chauffeurs, messengers. They 
were merely the handmaidens of their lords and would 
serve as lures and confidence aids for their sakes. The few 
women who were independent enough to be on their own 
ventured only into petty crimes such as shoplifting, pocket 
picking and salamandering. But as they became more pro- 
ficient in these fields, and realized the value of personality 
and charm, they ventured forth into new realms and have 
made the most of their ability and intuition. 

Are women more honest than men? is a question that is 
often asked. It is difficult to go into the various degrees 
of honesty or dishonesty in crime; but women are attracted 
to it because of some ulterior motive, whereas men go into 
it because of the desire for a quick turnover. Men put a 
pretty high value on their wits and find it easy to plan a big 
operation where the haul may be thousands of dollars. 
Women have back of the desire for money and beautiful 
things motives of love, envy, jealousy, hate or revenge. 
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“It Does Seem That if Anyone Gets the Ten Thousand Dollars it Ought to be Poor Little Me”’ 


Love is the most frequent and most commanding mo- 
tive. The records are filled with heart-rending examples of 
crime committed because of mother love. A mother will 
provide for her children at any cost; she will steal anything 
from a pound of butter to a diamond ring; she will go to 
the depths of disaster to protect them. But the fiercest 
and most dangerous love is jealous love. 

Jealousy has caused a large percentage of the murders 
of the country, and for this reason practically all women do 
their murdering. Jealous love will drive a woman to any 
lengths; yet when the victim of this mad passion becomes 
the victim of the law, the woman will defend him with the 
same intensity. 

Revenge, though equally intense, does not take so serious 
a turn. Revenge has bred the salamander. She, like the 
animal from which shetakes her name, livesalways in thefire 
ofsuspicion. Her activities are kept just outside the reach of 
a prison because of her keen foresight, for she covers her 
tracks. It is an unlucky man who excites the revenge of a 
scheming girl. Sometimes it is unlucky-not only for him 
but also for his whole sex. One beautiful girl from a small 
Ohio town has declared war against all men because she was 
betrayed by an unscrupulous lawyer when she was very 
young and very trusting. First of all, she is determined to 
humiliate every man she comes in contact with. Secondly, 
she gets everything she can out of them. 

She is a long step from the woman of other days, who 
stayed at home and pined over her grief and faded into a 
blighted old-age. -This woman is charming, beautiful and 
gay. Since outwitting men does not take all her energy, 
she occasionally appears on the stage. Her dramatic talent 


MARIS 
is a rather negligiblé quantity . 
through her determi stion ele 7 
the ear of a promifent 
from time to time. 
The mount of the ho 
is often of secondary eo a : 
She eve), takes delight i 
from a Dyan a pair of aa 
or stockings. One of he 
stunts is to meet a pos : 
on whor, she will praeticell 
extravagant plans later, fé 
luncheon, She will wear | 
pair of gloves, ang 
friend, in an expansive? 
gests a fashionable reSt 
protests that she cou) 7m 
with sucl terrible Ic ‘kin 
Still exparsive, he as 
that sma)j matter 
remedied ind into a S 
Before its doors are close 
them he hes parted with a1 
able amoui¢ of money 
stockings and other amg 


High:Priced Win 


oa of perin nfa’ 
is to IMfress some 
man with hep excelusiveness, t 
him that she y ever encourages 1 . 
advances of ay;aan whom she hasn_ 
met, making him feel the more ii| 
portant for her confidenceand frien | 
ship. Of course, he is boastful 
his conquest and his men frien | 


amoutie: that can oe 
varies with the fan¢ 
prestige which attac 


pany of a well inoue n¢ 
woman. The joy of being consider 
a man about town come high. T 


he could get any woma 
to go out with him. ! 
equally wealthy friend ten to 0 
that within a week he would be se 
about with an internationally 

beauty. A third, who was prest 
when the bet was discussed, kn\| 
the woman and told her about it as a. joke. 1} 
bettor telephoned to ask her if she would go to the thea! 
with him she accepted readily and told him to call for b 
at her home. In jubilation he told all his friends to be | 
the theater if they wanted to see them together. 

He was shown into the living room of her apartment, a 
after a short wait she appeared, radiant in a shining wh 
gown. It was the first time he had met her face to facea 
he was more than pleased with his companion for t 
evening. 

“Tt’s very flattering of you to have shown this extraor 
nary interest in me,”’ said she in greeting the wealthy you 
man. 

“Not at all; it’s very charming of you to go to me pl 
with me,” he replied, 

“T’m sure we’ll have a very pleasant evening. Ther 
just one little thing before we start. I’ve heard aboutt 
bet you made, and it does seem that if anyone gets thet 
thousand dollars it ought to be poor little me.” 

It took the young man some little time to realize t 
she really wouldn’t leave the house with him unless £ 
had his check for ten thousand. But once the transacti 
was over, she covered her white dress with an ermine Wr 
and sailed so proudly down the aisle beside him that 
almost felt that his costly evening had been worth it. 

His later advances to her were coldly 
bargain was and remained: One evening at t 
thousand dollars. 

That intangible open sesame, charm, is oe asi 
to women in crime as women in a ballroom. It opens do 
for them with far more speed than a set of burglar’ S 


\ 
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» women have realized the value of this efficacious 
ment in their illegal enterprises, they have become 
and more formidable rivals in the branches of rob- 
which were once supposed to be exclusively masculine. 
‘ake safe blowing, for instance. It is an art which 
en formerly made no attempt at practicing, perhaps 
use of the great physical danger and risk of capture. 
47 women have been as handy with nitroglycerin as with 
o: water, and the difference in handling a lip stick and a 
tkof dynamite was too vast to take manyrisks. Safe blow- 
recognized as of the highest caste among crooks, long 
safety from feminine invasion in their particular field. 
now their domain is threatened and they accept the 
state of affairs none too kindly. The modern woman 
k who is a safe breaker cannot, of course, be called 
-in the strictest sense of the word, for it is the breath 
lure rather than an explosion that wafts open the safe. 
i Getting to a Safe With Safety 


JEWELRY store in Chicago was pleased at the patron- 
~ age of a dashing young widow who opened an account, 
ing as references the names of important people in the 
i. While her account was being opened she made a few 
chases for which she paid promptly, and for some time 
bmet her monthly bills regularly. It was not so much 
hamount of her purchases that made her welcome at the 
te, but rather her pleasant manner and her appreciation 
fn courtesy shown to her. After almost a year she 
ied into the shop one day and to the head of the estab- 
isment, with whom she was now on friendly terms, she 
xlained that some securities had just been delivered to 
and that as she was leaving town she had no place to 
«) them safely—it was too late to go to her safe-deposit 
git and there was no one whom she could trust them 
vi, she said. Flattered at her turning to him, the man 
elily offered to keep them for her. 
They will be just as secure as our most precious dia- 


aids,” he said, and led her back to a safe, explaining that 
must see the exact spot where they would lie. ‘“‘You 
a put them in with your own hands,” he said. 


And so she did; but while she was putting them in, with 
a facility born of long practice, she took something else 
out—and you’d be surprised at how many diamonds can 
be contained in a few paper packets. She left the store with 
gracious thanks, saying that she would come for the securi- 
ties when she got back to town. It was a good twenty-four 
hours before it was discovered that the diamonds were 
gone and the “‘securities’’ were merely stock circulars, and 
light-fingered ladies can cover a lot of ground in twenty- 
four hours. Her boast of her exploits reached the ears of an 
old safe blower, whose standby for many years had been 
nitroglycerin. 

“Calls herself a safe blower, does she?” he said bitterly. 
“Tt’s nothing but just charm.”’ 

As burglars of the old type, who enter houses in the dead 
of night and if necessary take the loot at the point of a 
gun, women are not much of a success. It is rather lack of 
agility than of physical courage that impedesthem. Perhaps, 
too, it is because they prefer to use more subtle means of 
getting their booty. A woman housebreaker gave a rueful 
account of her last venture from her cell in the Tombs. 

“T don’t know what put it into me,” she said. ~ “‘I de- 
cided it would be a fine idea to close every door behind me 
as I went through the house. When I got ready to make 
my get-away I found that the door of the room I was in on 
the third floor had one of those trick snap locks. I suppose 
the noise I made trying to open it woke ’em, and I could 
hear two clumping men coming up and I ecouldn’t do a 
thing. There I was like a rabbit in a hole. There was one 
window—with a nice soft cement sidewalk three floors 
below. So what could I do but pretend that the one thing 
I wanted was to be arrested? Well, I suppose it serves me 
right for thinking I could do a big house job all by myself. 
What a fool I was not to stick to hotels!” 

Hotels are, indeed, a favorite field of operation for fe- 
male crooks. It takes a very discerning eye to discover the 
exact degree of wickedness in the charming, well-dressed 
women who sit in the peacock alleys of the great hotels, 
have tea in the perfume-laden palm courts or dance in the 
bright crowded ballrooms. Any woman who has ingenuity 
enough to follow her crooked paths with success is well able 


“‘ There I Was Like a Rabbit in a Hole”’ 
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to dress and conduct herself in a manner to which she is 
supposed to be accustomed. Not only are many great 
schemes born under the public gaze of hotel lobbies but 
whole jobs are carried through under the same roof. Some- 
how hotel walls do not seem to have as many ears as the 
quiet rooms in lodging houses, where suspicious characters 
are easier to watch. It has been said that almost every 
great crime has been planned in a public place. Street cor- 
ners are the criminal’s greatest haven. In New York this 
may be because the perils of the traffic are so great that 
no one has any energy left to devote to the detection of 
mere quiet crime. 


Where Mere Charm Fails 


UT after all, women favor hotels, especially those great 
caravansaries where the population is almost as chang- 
ing as in arailroad station. Here access to rooms for inside 
jobs is comparatively simple; not only are the occupants 
of the rooms constantly in and out, but visitors to them are 
always trailing through the corridors—watched, of course, 
by the floor clerks; but even they and the house detectives 
are not infallible. For room jobs feminine charm is not 
nearly enough; a knowledge of the mechanics of locks and 
the skill to manipulate them are essential. 

Women have forged ahead and have become adept with 
the latest burglar kit, through serving a private appren- 
ticeship with the more familiar and old style burglar in- 
struments, which included the darning needle, silk thread 
and hairpins. Men used to take care of the mechanical 
part of the work; women were the decoys and the aids. 
Now with their new-found independence women are 
branching out as truly accomplished lock pickers. But 
since, with the elaborate perfection of the new locks on 
hotel rooms, it is difficult to manipulate the lock, enter the 
room, take the loot and make a get-away in the short time 
usually available, the crooks go through a very complete 
and patient preparation of fixing, in this way: 

A well-groomed woman with the usual array of luggage 
arrives at a hotel and asks for a room. She invariably 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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apparent early in the evening that half a spotlight 
was better than no spotlight at all, whereupon he 
sought an introduction to Miss Evva Mapes. 

The occasion was the semiannual full-evening-dress ball 
of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. The majority 
of the Sons were present in garb of completely black 
formality and the Daughters blazed through the ballroom 
in lavishly décolleté gowns of purple and silver and crimson 
and gold. It was a truly riotous occasion; Professor Aleck 
Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra blaring saxophoniously 
from a potted-palm corner into a room urgent with eager 
life, vivid color and unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. 

Florian Slappey was chairman of 
the entertainment committee and mas- 
ter of ceremonies; each title carrying 
with it the privilege of wearing a medal. 
Florian wore them both: large glittery 
affairs which were suspended from the 
scarlet ribbon that slashed across the 
spotless purity of his plaited shirt 
front. And until the entrance of Miss 
Evva Mapes, Mr. Slappey had been the 
focal point for scores of admiring eyes. 

Miss Mapes, however, created a 
diversion which amounted almost to 
an insult, although Mr. Slappey ad- 
mitted cheerfully that she was worth 
it. Evva was, to express it mildly, a 
bear. Her evening gown of corn- 
colored satin overlaid with a robe of 
golden sequins afforded a startling and 
magnificent contrast to her colorado- 
claro complexion. Too, Mother Na- 
ture had been in a giving mood when 
Evva was born, with the result that 
Miss Mapes was there seven ways from 
the ace in the matter of pulchritude. 

Florian sought her not because of 
any personal interest—Mr. Slappey 
was a confirmed misogynist—but be- 
cause it was right and fitting that the 
handsomest man and the most beauti- 
ful woman should dance together that 
others might admire more or less 
vociferously. 

‘“Miss Mapes, you suttinly looks 
swellegant tonight.” 

“You seems kinder O.K. yo’se’f, 
Brother Slappey.” 

“You slings a pretty wicked toe, 
Miss Mapes.” 

“Us just nachelly belongs together 
dancin’.”’ 

“Ain’t you tootin’?’”’ Florian regarded her out of the 
corners of his eyes. ‘“‘Ain’t been in Bumminham long, has 
you?” 

““Two-th’ee weeks.”’ 

“Di’n’t you useter live heah?” 

“Uh-huh. But Ise been off to a cemetery gittin’ edu- 
cated.” 

Florian ducked, dipped, whirled, jigged, paused and sped 
away. She followed without the miscalculation of an inch. 

Other dancers, all the wallflowers—both male and fe- 
male—the chaperons and the sponsors stood back and 
admired. Mr. Slappey and Miss Mapes were sensational. 
They knew that they were the center of interest and made 
the most of the calcium. Florian paid ardent court—none 
the less enthusiastic because there was no slightest danger 
of a heart involvement, bitter experience having made 
Mr. Slappey immune to siren charms. At the present 
moment he regarded Evva Mapes merely as a fitting com- 
plement to his own radiant personality. 

The evening sped on golden wings. A good time was 
being had by all, and particularly by Florian and his fair 
partner. Mr. Slappey in fact was having quite the best 
time that had come his way in many a moon. His light was 
never bushel-hid, but in the social whirl it shone with un- 
mitigated brilliance and tonight was doing itself doubly 
proud. For Evva, the evening was proving a triumph. 
It was her formal debut in Birmingham, and she was debut- 
ting in a manner which assured her high standing. 

Midnight approached, and midnight was the drear hour 
at which the entertainment committee had insisted upon 
bringing festivities to a close. Florian was loath to part 
from his new-found partner. 

“You ain’t in no hurry to git home, is you, Evva?”’ 

“Nope. Home don’t mean nothin’ in my young life.” 

“Well, listen!’”’ Florian placed his lips close to her ear. 
“Lots of these folks is goin’ out to Epic Peters’ Broadway 
Tavun on the Mon’gom’ry Highway after this breaks up. 


T: THE philosophical Florian Slappey it became 
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Florian Regarded Her Out of the Corners of His Eyes. “‘Ain’t Been in Bumminham Long, Has You?’’ 


There’s eatments out there, an’ dancin’. Sposin’ we grab 
a taxian’ git us a few extra dances an’ a nibble of san’wich?”’ 

Evva assented with alacrity. If there was one thing she 
adored more than dancing, it was eating, and she had heard 
much of the new road house which was owned by the demon 
Pullman porter, and which had, until very recently, been 
run by Mr. Slappey himself. 

At midnight Professor Champagne’s orchestra sounded 
the knell of revelry with its wailing rendition of Good 
Night, Ladies, immediately followed by Home, Sweet 
Home. There was a frantic surge toward the cloakroom, 
and then in ones and twos and threes the merrymakers 
exodusted, most of them homeward bound, the younger set 
with eyes gleaming in anticipation of several additional 
hours at Epic Peters’ place in the country. 

In this latter group were Mr. Slappey and Miss Mapes. 
They sauntered to the curb and stood waiting, Florian in 
top hat and satin-lined cape, Miss Mapes infoided in an 
evening wrap of scarlet. 

“How does us travel to Epic’s place, Florian?’’ 

“T gits a meter cab,” was his magniloquent answer, and 
Evva beamed upon him with intransigent approval. 

These days the meter cab was the ultimate gesture of 
magnificence among the leaders of Birmingham’s Darktown 
society crowd. Pedestrians were déclassé, patrons of ex- 
touring cars held a medium ranking, but those who inserted 
themselves into meter cabs 

Within the past year Birmingham, colored and Cau- 
casian, had gone taxicab wild. For months the city had 
been flooded with cruisers, and within the past eight weeks 
a colored gentleman of parts had appeared in Birmingham 
with a fleet of meter cabs catering exclusively to the colored 
trade. This gentleman had gazed disdainfully upon the 
pallid colorings of those taxis which conveyed the white 
folks; wherefore he launched his enterprise as the Gold & 
Silver Taxicab Company, Inc., and dazzled Afro-American 
eyes with the magnificence of his cars. 
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They were of standard tyne 
glorious coloring. The right side’ 
each cab was solid gilt, the left sily. 
They were as flagrant as a color 
in a snowstorm, and part of the 
pany’s immediate success had aris 
from the yearning of each a 
dusky resident of Birmingham to 
case himself in one of these iewelbo 
of gold and silver. i : 

And so Florian Slappey beckon i 
imperiously to a Gold & Silw 
cab. It was a fitting cliniax to ane 
-ning of undiluted triumph. The 
swung in to the curb, its dri 
ing from beneath his gold-a 
banded uniform cap. 

Florian glanced casually at 
The impression made upon } 
pey was one of vastness. 
driver appeared to spread oy. 
front of the cab, and for a 
stant Florian fancied there y 
treme distaste in the glance wh 
bestowed upon himself and his 
companion. But the beatitud 
moment caused that apprehi 
flee instanter as he assisted 
Mapes into the taxi and gay 
tions to the Gargantuan chauf 

“Epic Peters’ place,” he o 
ca “And we ain’t cravin’ no pre 
speed.” j 
f “Humph!” | 
Certainly the driver was sige . 
municative. He let in his gears ! 
they rolled into the night, Floria 
Evva lolling luxuriously agai 
upholstery. ae 

They drove southward on Hig: 
eenth Street, swung past Five Poi 
and on over Red Mountain, dipp 
down into the moon-drenched yal 
beyond. The road was as perfect 
the night, a silver band of broad pa 
ment; the springs on the 
good, and the merrymakers 
though they were traveling on 2 
ions. Ahead loomed the silhouett 
Shades Mountain, and this emine) 
they climbed slowly, winding in 2 
out through dense woods, witha clifl 
the left and a precipice on the rig 

“Hot ziggity dam!” ejaculat 
Slappey. ‘‘If this ain’t livin’, whuti 

“Ain’t you talkin’, Florian? It takes folks like u 
enjoy the goodness of things.” “8 

“Gal, you said it! Yonder is the end of the | 


Us gits to Epic’s place in a few minutes now.” T 
They found it easily enough: a low rambling struct? 
set well back from the road, its wooded grounds illumina 
by electric lights swung from tree to tree. From | 
came a spurt of hoof-tickling jazz, and through th 
dows they could see happy couples skipping and 
and twisting and turning on the polished oak floo 
They parked under the trees and strolled inside. 
were met by Epic Peters, arrived that morning fr 
York and off duty for more than two days. Epie— 
and gangling and more or less slab-sided—hustled 
eagerly to greet them. The men shook hands wa 
Florian demanded the best the place afforded. 
They found a ring-side table and an obsequious 
presented them with a menu. Evva eyed it enthus! 
tically. Epie moved away. 
“T,” announced Florian pointedly, “craves 
san’wich an’ a lemonade.” s 
“Gosh, Florian, you ain’t got much appetite, has 
“Midnight eatin’ ain’t so good fo’ folks’ digesti 
“‘Shucks, I never have nosuch trouble! Lemmes 
Waiter, is you got any good filly mignon?” 
“Yassum, tha’s the goodest thing us has got ton 
“Well, I’ll have one of them, an’ I wants som 
rooms on it.” 
“Yassum; filly mignon tarnished with mushroo 
“Uh-huh. An’ a fruit cocktail to start off with, a 
candied sweet potatoes.” 
Florian leaned forward solicitously. ; 
“Sho'ly, Evva, that ain’t all you is gwine eat?’ 
The young lady missed the exquisite sarcas! 
companion’s query. “ 
“No-o. I craves some cucumber-an’-lettuce 
Thousan’ Island dressin’, an’ lemme see—h’m — 


ai 
me squabs, maybe?” withered Florian. “Or a few 
e on toast, or maybe a plank steak or somethin’ 
“‘No-o; I ain’t so hungry.” 
“Ain’t hungry? Gal, I’d hate to see you when you was. 
ra’s all, waiter.” 
‘Except the dessert,”’ interjected Evva. ‘You reckon 
. chef cook could fix us up a baked Alaska?” 
“A which?” gasped Mr. Slappey. 
“A baked Alaska. Tha’s the fondest thing I is of.” 
‘Waiter, you go bake Alaska fo’ this lady. An’ go 
” 
‘Go ahead, waiter. An’ they’s just one mo’ thing. Fo’ 
er lunch I want a demi-tasse of coffee an’ some toasted 
ae an’ some Gruyére cheese.” 
‘An’,” finished Florian, ‘‘a finger bowl with water in it. 
fe lady forgot that, waiter. I reckon it wasn’t on the 
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is 
heading the fillet mignon, they danced together; but 


‘ch of Mr. Slappey’s enthusiasm had vanished. He 
'n’t know what the check would amount to; he had been 
aid to look. But as they pirouetted to the jazzy strains 
| Florian felt approving eyes upon them, some of his 
»» returned. After all, the spotlight was worth consid- 
‘ble, and he was not minded to make the least of this 
y ortunity. 
‘he meal wasserved. One o’clock came, then 1:30. The 
iples drifted out slowly; the place was practically de- 
wed. Florian called for his check and for Epic Peters. He 
ssived the check and the announcement that Mr. Peters 
1| some few minutes since departed for Birmingham. 
\ Slappey’s heart sank; gone was his last hope of credit. 
be paid the twelve dollars and eighty cents marked on 
check. He grandiloquently handed the waiter a one- 
jlar tip, and feeling somewhat faint and hopeless, he 
yed deep back into his pockets the eight 
jlars and forty cents which remained to him. 
‘or the first time he was assailed by doubt as 
(vhether the evening had been worth it. Too, 
‘wanted to inspect the meter of his Gold & 
rereab. Instinct informed him that he faced 
Sidra embarrassment. 

‘he cab rolled up in answer to 

‘signal, the leviathan driver 
vering at him from the front 
¢;. Florian met the man’s eyes, 
tnlooked away in sudden panic. 
‘Dawg-gone that feller’s 
2!” he soliloquized. “How 
cae him to look at me thata- 
1? He don’t know yet how 
ke T is.” 
jut the driver permitted no 
ndly beam to shine through 
ii frank disapproval. Florian 
sted his companion into the 
and addressed the driver. 
Drive us to town,’ he or- 
led. “I lives at Sis Callie 
kers’ an’ my lady 
rad lives just two 
lors away.” 
 Pff!”? The car 
eed ahead. The 
ner ticked; it was 
eindful. Florian 
verted a near- 
‘kish cigarette be- 
‘Men his lips, noticed 
hi the pilot light 
che taximeter had 
ned out, and so 
the glow of the 
ch he ignited for 
cigarette he took 
wild glance at the 
en es 
1 Gosh-amighty 

g! Twelve dol- 
ai! Florian Slap- 


b¢, what you is up 
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2gnst is it!” 

. Tecalled the 
nctile glances his 
irer had given him; 
hewondered what 
wild happen when 
hevas forced to in- 
fo1'the man that he 
W: four or five dol- 
short. The pros- 
was not alluring, for Mr. Slappey un- 
ood that for some unaccountable reason 
was an intense hostility in the cab 
manner. He wondered whether 
. figment of his imagination, or 
any dire chance Evva Mapes 
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“Evva,”’ he questioned, “has you noticed our driver?”’ 

“T ain’t noticed nothin’ else.’’ 

“He’s a big feller, ain’t he?” 

“Awful.” 

“Awful is right. An’ he seems kinder mean.” 

“You suttinly is an observin’ man, Florian.” 

“Seems like,’”’ suggested Florian, ‘‘that fo’ some reason 
or t’other, he ain’t crazy ’bout me.” 

“How come you to say that?” 

“Well, he kinder looked at me like I wan’t so popalar 
with him; soht of like as if I was a dog an’ he was a wienie 
manufacturer, he woul’n’t be so awful sad at meetin’ me.” 

“Oh, shucks!’’ She shrugged her mahogany shoulders. 
“Foolish imagination is the one thing you ain’t got nothin’ 
else but.” 

Florian’s spirits soared. ‘You reckon he likes me?”’ 

“Well, I ain’t prospectin’ that he loves you ’specially, 
but he shuah ain’t got nothin’ against you.” 

“But them looks which he flang at me ——” 

“He wan’t lookin’ at you, Florian. He was handin’ me 
them dirty glances.” 

“You?’’ Mr. Slappey sensed that vitally intportant 
disclosures were imminent. 

“Uh-huh. I.’’ She said it with genuine pride. 

“TY—I don’t understan’ all what I knows ’bout this, 
Evva. How come that driver to git sore at you?” 

“He ain’t gittin’. He done got long ago.” 

“You know him?” 

“Tl say so. .I reckon a gal ought to know a feller she 
used to be engaged to.”’ 

“You—him—engaged?”’ 

“Uh-huh. But don’t you worry, Florian; I an’ him 
ain’t engaged no mo’. I busted off with him ’bout two 


weeks ago. There’s some things I has got too much pride 
to stan’ fum any man.” 


“You Don’t Need to Come, Percy. I Buys the San’wiches.”” “‘Yeh,.’? It Was a Deep, Throaty Growl. 


“You Buys ’’Em All Right, But I Watches You"’ 
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Florian frowned. He was excessively perturbed and felt 
a sense of resentment over the fact that certain highly 
essential information had been unjustly withheld from him. 

“What. wasn’t it you coul’n’t stan’ offen him?” 

“Jealousy.” 

“ Oh!” 

“Jealousy is bad enough, an’ beatin’ a feller half to 
death is bad enough; but when the beatin’ takes place 
right out on a public road ? 

“Say, listen!’ Florian laid a pleading hand on his 
lady’s arm. “’Splain this a li’l’ mo’ completer. Who beat 
which half to death where?” 

“That big driver yonder beat a gemmun friend up right 
in the street with a big crowd lookin’ on, just ’cause I went 
out with him one evenin’. Understand?” 

£ Ves!” 

‘An’ the wust of it was, our driver di’n’t hahdly know 
the feller I went out with, an’ di’n’t have no mo’ cause to 
be jealous of him than he has of—well, of you.” 

“Gosh, ain’t that sweet?” 

**So’’—complacently—“‘right after he put this feller in 
the hospital I busted off my engagement with Percy.” 

“Which is Percy?” 

“Our driver.” 

Florian flung a wild glance at the massive back with its 
bulging muscles. ‘‘Him is named Percy?” 

“ce Yeh.’’ 

“Then I reckon I ought to be named Samson. Anyway, 
as you was remarkin’ a 

“I busted my engagement right off with Percy an’ he 
said I could do as I pleased *y 

“You suttinly is doin’ it, gal.” 

a but I better look out how I got him riled, because 
pizen wan’t half as mean as him when he got to goin’ good. 
But he eain’t scare me, he cain’t.” 

: “T gee he cain’t. 
can scare me!” 
“Shuh! How come you to be scared? 
There ain’t nothin’ between I an’ you.” 
“There’s goin’ to be.” 


But, dawg-gone it, he 


pe “What?” 


“Distance.” 

“Well, if you ain’t the insultinest man! 
Does Percy say somethin’ nasty to you, all 
you got to do is to esplain ——” 

‘Why di’n’t that other gemmun’splain?” 

“’Cause it just 
happened that the 
fust time Percy 
busted him it was 
right in the mouf.’’ 


“Oof! Ain’t that 
a queer coinci- 
dence?”’ 


Florian fell into a 
moody silence. He 
placed all possible 
distance between 
himself and the ex- 
fiancée of that mouth- 
busting taxi driver; 
he wished Percy 
clearly to understand 
that he had no ama- 
tory designs upon 
Miss Evva Mapes. 
Once he thought to 
explain, but figured 
that such a procedure 
‘ savored too strongly 
) of starting some- 
thing. 

There was one 
thing which annoyed 
Florian considerably. 
The taximeter was 
now above thirteen 
dollars. In Mr. Slap- 
pey’s pocket was 
eight dollars and 
forty cents. It re- 
quired no mathemat- 
ical wizard to put two 
and two together and 
make trouble. Ordi- 
narily Florian would 
have ridden home, 
explained suavely 
that he had lost his wallet at Epic 
Peters’ place and agreed to visit 
the Gold & Silver office the follow- 
ing day. But the situation made 
that impossible; he had an over- 
powering hunch that such an ex- 
planation would impress upon 
Percy the necessity for immediate 
physical action and plenty of it. 

‘(Continued on Page 128) 
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Jacob Little or Daniel Drew or some other market 

leader of that day made great golden coups by 
resorting to methods or expedients that seem too childishly 
naive to be easily credible, resumed John K. Wing. They 
invariably bring to mind the story of the Irishman who 
confessed he had a rope at home that did not belong to 
him. The priest naturally told him to return it to the 
owner. 

“But I don’t know who owns it,’”’ objected Pat. 

“Well, go around and try to find out who lost it,” 
suggested the priest. 

“And if I don’t find him what do I do with the rope?” 

“‘ After you have tried everywhere, if you can’t find the 
owner you may keep it.” 

So Pat went around the town carrying the rope in plain 
sight of everybody and crying, ‘‘Who lest this rope?” 
In an inaudible whisper he would add, ‘‘ With a pig tied 
to it.” 

Well, I am often told, for instance, how you might hear 
a broker on the floor in the ’80’s roaring, ‘‘Any part of a 
thousand at 98!’ But you would not hear him qualify 
his bid by adding, sotto voce, “‘Seller three!”” This was 
trading based on a technicality. Today such a thing not 
only is unknown but the point of view that made such 
practices possible is unthinkable. 

The changes came rather slowly, but it is only fair to 
bear in mind the professional character of the greater 
part of the trading in the old days. Almost everything 
went; but then, everybody knew this, and therefore 
complaints were apt to sound unpleasantly like whines. 
Usually it was a case of squeeze or be squeezed, and though 
certain practices should never have been allowed it was 
difficult to burn with indignation over the losses of green- 
goods buyers. 

The character of the trading, moreover, varied with the 
character of the traders, and these differed with the 
character of the booms. People speculated in gold or in 
railroad stocks or in industrial shares, and the men who 
had prospered outside of the Stock Exchange sought to 
prosper even more greatly in the stock market. During 
the period of railroad expansion we went further and 
faster than our actual needs demanded. It has been a 
national trait—Americans at their best and silliest—to 
discount our irresistible progress. Great and sudden 
fortunes have been made time and again by betting on the 
United States—a phrase that has done service in the bull 
cause many thousands of times, because, when you think 
of it, it really is a wonderful thing to be paid in dollars for 
possessing such noble virtues as optimism and patriotism. 

The public bought railroad stocks fifty years ago partly 
because they were thrilled by the vision of our growth, 
but chiefly because they believed the price would advance 
long before the railroads developed enough business to pay 
dividends with. In booms everybody knows that gold is 
to be had by picking it up from the ground. The great 
need is patience, while waiting for the mint to coin the 
pickings into eagles. 


[Mise old chronicles are full of anecdotes telling how 


Star Customers of Other Days 


HE railroad period of the ’70’s lasted a long time—long 

enough to teach the railroad officials how to work the 
stock market. It became a recognized perquisite of a big 
railroad job. It was considered almost legitimate pickings 
to bring on rate wars or to stop them. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Act made old practices illegal, there were 
railroad presidents who took it as a direct infringement of 
their personal rights and prerogatives. Today there may 
still be a stock-market end to the railroad business, but 
it is not in the president’s office that you will find the 
ticker. 

The dean of the Wall Street news gatherers gave me a 
very good picture of the period one day when he was in a 
story-telling mood. He said: “The big offices had star 
customers to whom they catered instead of going to the 
general public. Each office clique gunned for other cliques 
and made use of all sorts of devices and subterfuges. 
There was mighty little about the railroad game that these 
big traders didn’t know, for they had been at it all their 
lives. Their experiences had sharpened wits that had 
never been particularly dull, and their dealings with men 
in those brave pioneer days fitted them for any kind of 
warfare. Nothing was barred. Having been practical 
railroad builders they knew exactly what to do, and they 


“* Manners Were More 
Primitive in Those 
Days, Perhaps Be=- 
cause Methods Were 

Cruder’’ 


had the nerve and the 
physique to doit. Many 
of them made money in 
the construction game, 
but when they came 
East they discovered 
how much more easily 
and quickly a million or 
two could be made in 
the stock market. The 
only complaint I ever heard from them was that stock spec- 
ulating wasn’t exciting enough—not when things were 
going their way, which was the way of a bull clique with 
a bull market. 

“You will get a better idea of what I mean if I pick out 
one typical office—say, a big office of the’70’s. Let us take 
Harvey Kennedy’s. I used to go there daily, in the regular 
course of my newspaper duties. His star customers were 
a wonderful crowd—railroad builders all, mentally and 
physically big, resourceful, fearless, veritable Goths on a 
holiday. When they went out to luncheon and you saw 
them good-naturedly elbow ordinary human cattle out of 
the way, you wondered what would happen if they took a 
notion to feel vexed at some jostler. They were the Amer- 
ican conquistadors of America, the fighting adventurers 
who had gridironed the prairies with endless lines of rails. 
They had carried the outposts of empire into the wilder- 
ness and had not stayed their steps for either furious 
redskins or timorous capital. The drought of the desert 
meant no more than the bridging of a mighty river—all 
part of the same job. They were there to achieve the im- 
possible, and when they came back East to look for a 
fresh job they simply collected their overdue wages via the 
ticker. 

“Northwest was a favorite speculative stock. It had a 
gorgeous historical background. Its market career con- 
tained many picturesque chapters. To hear how the 
control had passed from strong hands into stronger hands 
was almost like listening to the story of a great diamond, 
passing from conqueror to conqueror enveloped in clouds 
of sanguinolent smoke. 

“‘Harvey Kennedy started a pool in his office. I don’t 
know whose idea it was, but I remember they assured me 
they would profit by the experience of Jay Gould, who 
had cornered the same stock a few years before and had 
lost a million or two. The price went up to 230, I think, 
but the Gould clique couldn’t sell their holdings at a 
profit. The question in a corner always is: What shall we 
do with the corpse? You can’t live handcuffed to it. 

“Kennedy was banking on a boom in general trade 
during which he figured the railroads would do an enor- 
mous business, and Chicago and North Western would 
prove no laggard. But the anticipated boom did not make 
its appearance and the price of North Western went down 
when everything else did. There was a coterie of highly 
efficient panic engineers at work in the Street just then, 
cold-blooded beyond belief, men like Jay Gould, Addison 
G. Cammack, Bill Travers and their associates, lieutenants 
and followers. Gould was so big that he was above getting 
the swelled head. ‘Everybody,’ he used to say, ‘is bigger 
than anybody.’ He was not himself a successful trader 
according to the gossip of the Street, and he made his big 


money by his control of properties rather than by 
manipulation of stocks. At the same time anal} 


deals, as well as his extraordinary quickness in ch 
his battle front, incline me to the belief that he 
fostered, for obvious reasons, the legend of his ineptit 
as a stock trader. He was a pygmy physical 
Titan mentally.” ‘ 


On Living Life Over Again 


“ (NAMMACK was a chronic bear. He has alw: 
held up, as Jacob Little was before him, as a 
example of the fellow who dreamed of making mill 
betting against the United States. You are alway 
that, after winning and losing a dozen great fort 
finally left an estate consisting of investments n 
a successful bull campaign. He was a very shre 
but I don’t think he was as good a judge of © 
values as he was of the psychology of specu 
remember him as an old-time Southerner, wh 
white mustache, always looking for the vulnerab 
the market, always waiting to attack it. The talk t 
the money he brought to Wall Street he had made ti 
in slaves. I think he was too cynical in his outh 
achieve real success. One of his favorite sayings W 
big bank account and early information will ruin a 
It is only after you study that apothegm by the li 
experience that you realize just what Cammack 
And he was right. 

“Bill Travers was a shrewd and daring plunger 
stock-market exploits are not so well remember 
many bon mots. I didn’t care for him because 
heard him say anything pleasant of any living bein 

“Let’s get back to Harvey Kennedy’s office. T 
customer of the outfit was John F. Tracy, who 
president of the North Western at the time Jay 
Augustus Schell and Horace F.*Clark started t 
Henry N. Smith, Daniel Drew and others in thi 
Western corner. Tracey was later president of t 
Island and the prime mover in the Northwest p 
I’m telling you about. 

“Those star customers of Harvey Kennedy’ 
really a remarkable crowd. I went into the office 0 
to ask Harvey for news, and found him busy 
with his clients. They were all big men physi 
cluding Harvey himself, whose one regret in life, a 
me every time I saw him, was that he had no ed 
That made him wish aloud, in and out of season, 
had his life to live over again in order to rer 
educational shortcomings in his second exist 
seemed to imagine that everybody else was a 
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He went broke once, and came 
mger than ever. At the time Iam 
about he was worth a lot of money. 
say, Harvey, as usual, was wishing 
lid that if had his life to live over. He 
ced at me and said, ‘I’d like to start 
.a my fourteenth year and have it to do 
Ipver.’ 

John F. Tracy—his cronies used to call 
Frank—heard every word. He was a 
ty wise man and his associates thought 
orld and all of his judgment. He rose 
iwalked over to where Harvey Kennedy 
| Then, in his big voice he boomed, 
? Live all over again? There isn’t 
living who really wishes that. Not 
in his right mind. Nowhere in the 
n you find that man, by George!’ 
ey said nothing; he just stared at 
But one of the other customers 


yn’t you really think so, Frank?’ 
don’t think it. I know it. Nobody 
room wants to live his life again. I 
don’t.’ 
not so sure.’ 
m,’ said Tracy. 
Tam not so sure that you wouldn’t 
persisted the friend. 
ou mean to say,’ said Tracy, very 
, that you or anybody in this room 
at to start as I did? After a lot 
d knocks as a boy I finally rose to be a brakeman. 
r day I worked at it, in all kinds of weather and 
of hours. It was dangerous work and so poorly 
uldn’t save any money. I did not wonder when 
s going to be bumped off or lose a leg or an arm. I 
ia’t have time to be afraid of losing my life or my limbs. 
iit I did fear to lose was my job. I used to wonder 
long I'd hold it. To lose it meant hunger. There 
“times when I used to think that the long black 
t without signals that comes to all men was a 
ty long time in coming to me, John Francis Tracy, 
rceman, tired and hungry, as I stared into the thick fog 
tins called the future.’ ”’ 


| 
i? 
“ND then, little by little, almost inch by inch, I worked 
vo until I had enough to eat and I began to save 
eiies, and then my dimes and then my dollars until I 
oid say I had enough for my needs. But the bitter 
jer nights and the hot summer evenings of the under- 
a and underfed brakeman—years and years of it—had 
| robbed me of ordinary needs, so that in my prosperity 
td to learn to need comfort. I had to work like hell to 
cwire the desire and the power to spend what I made as 
nident of the railroad—the railroad that would have 
my body years before if I hadn’t been too husky, 
my soul, if I hadn’t escaped in time. 

Hell, man, do you want me to take the fortune I 
wed in all those years of hard work and toss it out of 
niwindow just to have the privilege of again struggling 
t | kinds of hard jobs, in all kinds of weather, having no 
njof 1 my youth? And the reward after those years of 
ite to consist of my being where I am today? Live 
1 


The Verdict Sustained 


life over again? Say, if some fairy godmother walked 
1ere and said, ‘‘Tracy, you can take your choice of 
sig all you have salted away or of going back to where 

ostarted and do it all over,” I’dsay to her, ‘Godmother, 
al every damn cent I have, and welcome. But I don’t 
Oack to braking.”’’ 
_Byerybody was listening. They couldn’t help it, for 
Ty's voice filled the room and we could see how terribly 
larnest that big railroad president was. One of his 
ssciates spoke up: 

You are right. Absolutely! I feel the same way. 
‘oay I have everything I want. There is no day that I 
alt send out and buy whatever I wish. But there is no 
a when I forget the day when every penny I had in the 
rod and every bit of property I owned—furniture, 
es, books, house, everything—was taken from me by 
creditors. They stripped me to the bone; and my 

g wife and I had to live on herbs—literally—and on 
yhtever we could pick up, foraging around. And I saw 
eiroop and stagger and finally fall by my side, and not 
‘Twrmur from her so long as I was there beside her. And 
SW her die, a pauper, in the arms of a pauper—myself !— 
[ was much the poorer in that I lost more than life. I 
wived at her command because the kid had to be fed 
clothed. Then, after the long search, work at last, 
ork, sometimes twenty hours a day, until my pile 
to grow and I got so I could see it without a mag- 
ng glass; until the kid had everything. And then, 
no fault of mine, crash, went the pile! Flat broke 
t worse off because older and much of the 
rength gone. But I fought on and once more 
knocks: and took them until I won out a second 
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“They Simply Collected Their Overdue 
Wages Via the Ticker’’ 


time. Back on Easy Street again, 
butsoreand tired. You couldn’t 
induce me to get those bruises 
again, not if you promised to 
cover them with plasters made 
of solid diamond. There are not 
enough millions in the world to 
pay fair wages for such fighting. 
If somebody told me I’d have to 
do it again I’d blow my brains 
out. I’d be a jackass to choose 
anything else.’ That was the 
first time those intimate friends 
in that broker’s office knew what 
Norman Reed had gonethrough. 
They looked at him and at each 
other. Perhaps they felt them- 
selves on the defensive and as 
such obliged to speak. At all 
events, one of the pool members, 
who was a cattle king from the 
West, spoke next: - 
““Nobody wants to be a boy 
again. We might like to have 
some boy things again, but not 
others. Let me tell you about 
my boyhood. Dad had his ups 
and downs, but he got quite a 
bunch together before he de- 
cided to move farther north. He 
drove his herd to the nearest 
eattle-shipping point. Mother 
and I went with him. Well, he sold his cattle and got his 
money. A little later, less than an hour after he cashed 
in, we ran up against robbers. There before my eyes, with 
my mother shrieking for mercy, those men shot him and 
took every cent he had. That was the beginning of my 
boyhood—the day my father was killed. After that, all I 
remember is wandering from place to place with my mother, 
sometimes having almost enough to eat, but not often 
enough to encourage hope of improvement. I never had 
a square meal till I was past 
twenty-three; and when I 
did make money I didn’t 
make it intimefor my mother 
to live to enjoy it. I’ve got 
more than a million dollars 
now, and I haven’t forgotten 
what it means to be busted. 
But I’d die first than go all 
over that boyhood 
of mine. Second 
time? No, sir-ree!’ 
“Tt was a won- 
derful thing the 
way these men, the 
big customers of 
one of the biggest 
commission houses 
of the Street, talked 
about their early 
life. They were ex- 
ceptionally suc- 
cessful men, you 
must remember, 
typical of the per- 
iod and of the coun- 
try. I have never 
been so thrilled by 
men’s talk in any 
broker’s office as I 
was by this. I don’t 
know what my face 
showed, but Tracy, 
happening to look 
toward me, saw 
something that 
made him ask 
sharply: ‘What’s 
the matter?’ 
“«Well,’ I an- 
swered, ‘Iam begin- 
ning to think that 
making a million 
dollars can’t be such 
great fun if none of 
you men want to 
relive your lives.’ 
“Tracy nodded 
and then he turned 
away from me and ad- 
dressed the office generally— 
that is, the men who were 
associated with him in the 
big North Western pool: 
‘Avery man here is 
worth over a million dollars. 
None of it was left to us. 
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We made our money ourselves. I think I made mine as 
honestly as any man in this room. But I’ll say this, that 
not one of us can say we made our money honestly. I 
mean one hundred per cent honesty, and not the honesty 
that is honesty because it is within the law.’ 

“Nobody answered him. They were nearly all of them 
railroad men, rich, famous, respected, self-made men, and 
generally pretty good types of our industrial pioneers. I 
rather suspect that Tracy referred to practices that were 
common in those days, that had the sanction of custom 
and public knowledge. Some of those railroad presidents 
had been conductors, and as such they had undoubtedly 
knocked down fares. It wasn’t stealing because every- 
body did it. It was a perquisite of the job. You can 
get a picture of the times by what I have told you. It 
couldn’t be true today.” 


The Collapse of Tracy 


HE clique in Harvey Kennedy’s office bought North- 

west by the ream, and John F. Tracy was the king pin 
of them. He had been president of the road and knew all 
about it. He was then, as I remember, head of the Rock 
Island. The pool was still said to be accumulating stock, 
though I had my suspicions that Kennedy had already a 
mighty big line. I went into the inner office one day and 
found Tracy alone. He was sitting down in a wooden arm- 
chair, the kind you used to see on country-hotel porches. 
His head was bent forward and he was looking steadily at 
the pattern of the carpet. He was moving a rigid forefinger 
to and fro, slowly, before him. 

“‘T said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Tracy. What’s new today?’ 

“Without lifting up his eyes he kept on waving that stiff 
forefinger of his, pointing to the pattern of vines on the 
Brussels carpet on the floor. Then he said, in a low, wor- 
ried voice, ‘I’d give a thousand dollars if I could see where 
that branch starts!’ And he kept on trying to trace the 
pattern in the air with his pointing forefinger. 

“Tt was very dramatic, but I only realized the tragedy 
of it later, when it was too late to take advantage of it, 
either in the papers or in the market. At the time I 
thought possibly he had been 
drinking hard. Yousee, every- 
body drank in those days, and, 
besides, Tracy certainly went 
the pace—to make up for the 
good times he had been cheated 
out of in his drab youth. So I 
left him there offering a thou- 
sand dollars for the unraveling 
of the vines in the carpet. 

“A few-days after that, 
Tracy gave Kennedy orders to 
buy forty thousand shares of 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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sweltering cabin to have my aching eyes almost 
burned out by a blast of hot sand. 

“Thank God,” said I fervently, drawing in my head, 
“T’m only to stay a week in Aden!” 

Sweeping across the settlement that straggles along the 
water front, the suffocating blast enveloped the gray ves- 
sels in the harbor in a swirling golden haze. Flakes of 
whitewash, stripped from the drab buildings, filled the air 
as though with the ashes of burning bush. Occasionally 
through rifts in the scintillating fog I was able to glimpse 
the shadowy forms of donkeys, camels and dilapidated 
vehicles swaying and staggering past the port offices and 
the heaps of coal that had been transformed into gray 
dunes. There is the desolation of silence and the empty 
places, but it seemed to me that nothing could be 
more depressing than this scene of violent move: 
ment in the midst of stifling heat, set against the 
steep, grayish-brown disintegrating slopes of scorch- 
ing Shum-Shum, with the uproar of a busy harbor 
in my ears. Contrasting it in my mind with the 
fresh, green, invigorating uplands 
of Abyssinia from which I had just 
come, it brought me a sudden un- 
familiar fluttering of dread. Had 
it been possible I might have left 
the port without going ashore, as 
so many do—not deeming that the 
barren rocks of Aden can prove 
sufficiently interesting to warrant 
the venture. 

“There are worse places,’’ said 
the skipper. “It all depends on 
how you look at it.” 

““T am looking,” said I, ‘‘ without 
seeing anything!” 

““To the blind,” quoth the skipper, ‘‘it’s always 
night. I’ll be going ashore in half an hour. This 
wind will blow itself out before five o’clock. A man 
will find excitement enough if he looks for it.” 

Precisely at five we dropped into a bumboat that 
lay alongside, and the grinning Somali boys at the 
sweeps sent us foaming across the azure waters of 
the bay under a clean-swept sky. 

My boy proceeded to Crater, where the company’s 
quarters were, with my luggage, while I made my way 
leisurely to the club, standing with its gravel terrace, pro- 
jecting into the bay a short distance along the shore. I met 
Hammond.on the way, and he explained to me the condi- 
tion of affairs, gratifying me with the information that all 
there was for me to do was to O. K. the arrangements he 
had already made with the bank. I had come to bury the 
Aden branch of his company at the request of several 
owners of big cotton mills in America, who were the chief 
creditors of the defunct company. The failure had not 
been Hammond’s fault, and I felt sorry for him as one of 
the innocent victims of an unnecessary crash. He was de- 
jected and embittered at the thought of his wasted years 
in exile and was desperately anxious to get away. 

Within the club the Arab servants in long white kanzas 
and tight turbans were dusting the bridge and tea tables. 
A few bored old-timers were leaning against the diminu- 
tive open bar on the terrace, drinking Johnny Collinses and 
looking dejectedly out at the Kaiser-i-Hind and comparing 
dates. The setting was neither romantic nor stimulating 
to one who was already familiar with Northeast Africa. 

I fixed the bar boy with a scorched eye and called for a 
burra peg, which I drank straight with considerable satis- 
faction. As I lowered my glass, feeling a marked revival of 
good spirits, my old friend De Grammont entered the club. 

I had last seen De Grammont in Adis Abeba, at the 
little imperial guest house where he was involved in a 
quarrel with some Greeks and Italians over a matter con- 
cerning a very beautiful Greco-Ethiopian woman. The 
quarrel had ended with the throwing of bottles and chairs; 
but no one seemed to have been hurt, and De Grammont’s 
recollection of the affair was always humorous—which was 
strictly in character. 

He was the most exasperating and lovable little devil 
alive. Afraid of nothing, he was always intent on starting 
an adventure. Before 1915, when he was called to the 
colors, he had been one of the new generation of French 
athletes, one of those boys capable of distinguishing them- 
selves in any or all sports. He was clean and supple as a 
Damascus blade; and he met life with sharp relish. 

One night in 1917, zooming above the German lines, a 
tracer bullet struck him in the stomach. Imagine a piece 
of phosphorus as big as a cigar jammed into the muscles 
that incase the stomach! Yet he brought his machine back 
to the French lines. For sixteen hours those who were near 
him or attending him ardently hoped that he would die. 

Nothing like that for De Grammont! 


Pier the twentieth time I poked my head out of the 
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De Grammont 
Lowered the 
Girl AfterMe, 
and I Caught 
Her in My 
Arms as She 
Fell 


He was cured, however, of all desire to participate in 
violent athletic sports. He had become a victim of a sort 
of neurosis that made him feel that any sudden physical 
exertion might bring back the pain he had suffered. He 
became, therefore, a cheerful cynic—a tantalizing adviser, 
holding himself aloof from most of the activities of his 
English friends. 

“Coquin de sort!” he exclaimed, striking me lightly 
over the trousers with his stick. ‘‘Of all people! When did 
you arrive? The last time I saw you Oh, by George, 
what did you do with that beautiful Miriam?”’ 

There had been no Miriam in my life, and I spluttered 
furiously. 

“No matter!” said De Grammont, dismissing it with a 
wave of his hand. ‘You are always involved with some- 
one!” 

Because there was no truth in this I was indignant. 

“At least,” I said sarcastically, “it was not a woman 
who brought me here.” 

“Just the same, you'll probably find a woman who’ll 
detain you here!”’ 

“Ts that the attraction that keeps you in Aden?” 

“Who knows?” said De Grammont. Hammond turned 
his head slowly, stared insolently at the Frenchman, then 
walked out of the club without a word to me. 

“Where’s he going?” said I, looking into my half-empty 
glass and refusing to move. 

“We'll find him outside later, sulking in a motor-gharry. 
There is one without a sense of romance, just as you are 
without a sense of humor. Pah! You all act as if life were 
a funeral march! Why not confess about Miriam? What 
difference if her name happens to be Thelma or Irene or 


green bathing suit seemed nothing more than thes 


FREDERIC ANDER. 


Margaret? Admit th 
woman and you admit t 
ousness of life!” : Ss 
“De Grammont, you 
love!” said I. : 
“No, no, no! But I’ 
interested. There is a 
possibility, what! Y 
belief in that possib 
can one understand 3 
There is your friend H 
He probably is in love! 
lacks courage. He is ¢ 
being made ridiculous. 
that!” 
I had not though 
rather slow-witted H 
this sort of situation, 
smiled. Jae 
“She must be very bes 
or else very terrible?” 
“Oh, he is afraid of tk 
Do not laugh! You h 
seen him. But surely 
heard of Col. Bernadc 
William Ashton, chief 
gence? He is the verit 
of Bashan! He eats 
breathes smoke and fi 
is capable of crushing any | 
in Aden either with his fist 
his adjectives. He is | 
tell you!” 
“About the daugh 
said I, looking into my 
“T will show you.” 
We strolled casua 
from the bar and a 
edge of the terrace until we came to a long ser 
closure of the bay that served as a swimming poo 
lime-blue water was like delicately tinted gl 
pulsing, and streaked by the darting movements 
of small brilliantly colored fish. More brilliant 
was the figure of a woman in a sea-green slip 
suit, poised on a diving platform twenty feet in 
We turned the corner just as she rose on 
outstretched arms—a slim, strong, gold-a 
against a gold-and-blue sky.. The bare arms s 
gracefully, almost sensuously, as though 
lingering delight in the caress of the sinking 
exquisite poise of the body made its supple 
fectly obvious. It was a brief poem—the s 
expansion of the bosom as the lungs filled luxu 
flashing sweep downward with arms outstr 
wings, a burst of diamonds and opals, the gu: 
closing after a perfect dive! 
De Grammont’s elbows were planted on t 
his thin face cupped in the palms of his h 
planted myself beside him, fascinated. Ai 
might have found rare enjoyment in De 
picturesque comments on the fat middle-aged 
porting themselves in peppermint-striped a 
long gawky women in knee-length skirts tes 
perature of the water by delicately flexing th 
at the advancing wavelets; the insolent. you 
swinging their long pink legs over the edge of t 
platform. But this day, no! 
We watched the mermaid in enraptured on 
swam with a slightly undulating movement te 
end of the pool, occasionally plunging and rolli 
she reached the end, she swerved, touched her fi 
away, and dived deep and far. The water had 
greenish-blue of lime, and as she passed under i 


waves drifting across her body; while her short t 
clung sleekly to her small head. The illusion was ] 
“You would say she was a mermaid,” said 
mont softly; ‘‘yet she was born high in the mo 
at Darjiling, within sight of Mount Everest. 
that! Think of the cold glacial slopes of those 
mountains—and look at her, submerged in a 
opalescent sea!”’ , 
I continued to watch in absolute silence, exce 
appreciative grunt. I felt a slight sense of suffo 
was still under high tension from the long hou 
board and from the drying blast of wind that 
our nerves tingling. Besides, I had not seen ar 
looking white woman for many months. This 
my breath away. s 
“Ts this the girl?’’ said I after a while. 
“Yes,” murmured De Grammont. “And 
father,” he added with a shrug, as a rough bello 


\ ss 


ont would not turn his head, but I looked and saw 
uncouth monster, with head thrust forward ac- 
vely, and bulging truculent eyes, a touseled baldish 
whose erratic plumes caught pink tints, and a heavy 
ed mustache. As his roving eye fell upon me I felt 
distinct sets of emotions—one was to run away rap- 
and the other was to fight! 

Why the devil didn’t you wait for me, Beth?”’ roared 
ather. 

he mermaid plunged, and in three sweeping strokes 
ronted her apoplectic father. 

ft was so boring,” she explained in a low unhurried 
2, “And after that beastly dust I had to get into the 
wy 

How do you do?”’ said De Grammont in a suspiciously 
ising tone. 

ss Ashton gave him a peculiar smile, without seeming 
otice my presence. Her face was the creamy tint of 
iy, and her hair with one quick shake had sprung into a 
‘s of curls that looked like tarnished gold. Her eye- 
47s were level, and her nose, following the straight 
‘of her forehead, had the squareness at the bridge that 
jaracteristic of Greek models. I couldn’t tell the color 
or eyes because her head was tilted backward and her 
sy lids were half lowered with a sort of repressed mock- 
, It was an extraordinary face because, though the 
sires were of a somewhat languorous character, it gave 
snstant impression of alertness, impatience, reckless- 
, almost. 

‘seemed to me the face of a woman who hoped for the 
4k of an awakening—who looked for a man capable of 
ing and controlling her. 


‘Don’t you ever swim, Mr. De Grammont?”’ 

'e Grammont shrugged helplessly. 

But you don’t fool me,” said Miss Ashton. “I know 

» record! Your hypochondria is simply a pose!” 

3ut—but—you do not comprehend.” 

omprehend! It’s simply this: You find more fun 
izing your acquaintances at the bar inside.” Looking 

ght into his eyes with a slow smile she added in most 


tifully modulated Arabic: 


Ww 


3 


” 


“Kum-bena ya-khel muskur 
(Come then, let’s drink wine!) 


De Grammont stammered confusedly, capping the line: 


“Tah-tah-tahta dahl al y’asimin 
Makthef khokh min-ala ——” 
(Under the spreading jessamine 
We will pluck the drooping apricot ——) 


“Oh, hello there, De Grammont!”’ said Colonel Ashton, 
heaving his body about with a jerk. A shadow of irritation 
crossed De Grammont’s flushed face, but wishing to pro- 
long the moment, he introduced me to the colonel. ‘Yes, 
yes!”’ said the colonel, with a gleam of interest. ‘Heard 
about you up in Abyssinia. A damned foolhardy business, 
if you ask me!” 

“T have no. intention of asking you,” said I wildly; but 
without waiting to discuss the point the colonel suddenly 
plunged in with a splash that sent waves against the foun- 
dations of the terrace, while Miss Ashton glided away from 
him. 

De Grammont and I followed them with our eyes for a 

moment in furious silence; then we looked at each other 
angrily; then we burst out laughing. 
: “She speaks Arabic as well as yourself,’’ said I, recover- 
ing. 
“Oh, better! And most other Oriental languages be- 
sides. She’s her father’s right hand. She knows more of 
native life, I suppose, than any man, since she has the 
entrée into the harimlik. But that father! Imagine! He 
permits her freely to associate with Arabs, but he doesn’t 
trust men of his own race with her!” 

“Very sensible,”’ said I. 

“Zut!” said De Grammont, taking me by the elbow and 
guiding me back through the club. 

' Hammond was still waiting for us in his car, his topee 
pulled down over his eyes, and a lugubrious expression on 
his countenance. 

“Tf you will have me,” said De Grammont, “I too am 
coming for potluck.” 

Hammond remained silent as the car began to wind 
jerkily through the confused mob back of the landing 


stage, and I had a quiet space in which to note the extraor- 


dinary change that had come over Aden with the dying 
away of the dusty blast of daytime and the sinking of the 
sun beyond the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The bay and 
the edge of the Arabian shore beyond were powdered with 
mauve tints deepening as the brazen sun passed behind the 


“But That Father! Imagine! He Permits Her Freely to Associate With Arabs, But He Doesn't Trust Men of His Own Race With Her!" 
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drab screen of ragged Shum-Shum, sending shafts of light 
into the pale sky. 

The heat, the dust, the aridness of Aden, were suddenly 
softened and rendered beautiful by a shadowy veiling of 
purple and saffron, spangled and jeweled. Bars of orange 
flamed from behind the madder mountain screen, changing 
from shade to shade as we looked; and across the swiftly 
purpling bay, in which direction my eyes were involun- 
tarily drawn to the desert, the mountains of the Hadra- 
maut, unexplored barriers of the Southern Arabian desert, 
stood up as sharply as though cut from cardboard and 
edged with tinsel. Across the languidly heaving water 
dhows drifted with lateen sails that were daubs; and the 
iron steamships tugging at their chains with coal lighters 
crowding about were smudged against a background of 
pastel shades. 

The calmness of evening was settling over the town. 
The uproar of day gradually became silenced, and the 
dreaminess of tropical sunset hung for a moment over us. 

“To Hammond here,’”’ said De Grammont, twinkling 
impishly, ‘‘all this which you are admiring in silence is 
simply hell.” 

“Fell!’”? said Hammond disgustedly, driving cautiously 
around the Crescent where good Queen Vic squats in im- 
mortal lead before a row of dirty cement buildings which 
symbolize the cosmopolitan character of the empire she 
ruled, until we were out at last upon the dust-swept plain 
of Maala. 

Away we shot at high speed, with the mountains on our 
right and the bay upon our left separated from the ocean 
by a narrow spit of sand that makes Aden a bulky promon- 
tory instead of an island. Dodging great hulking Indian 
dromedaries and the graceful gliding creatures of Arabia, 
big-eared donkeys trotting along with their noses in the 
dust, spilling precious water from their panniers, rattling 
automobiles driven by hairy men in tinseled garments, 
dusty flocks of goats and sheep with their fat tails drawn 
up like plumes, a kaleidoscopic mass of shuffling pedes- 
trians—Somalis, Arabs, Indians of all types—we at last 
soared up the tortuous road to the Main Pass and dropped 
down into the Crater, still hot and smelling of cinders and 
guano. 

The space within the bowl of Crater is limited, and I 
found the company’s quarters were in the heart of the 

(Continued on Page 98) 


the Boweryscoffed 
when Weber and 
Fields, back from 
California with 
$1800 savings, 
broadcast their in- 
tention of taking 
their own variety 
show on the road 
the coming season 
of 1889-90. 

As a flight of im- 
agination, $1800 
was.a puny effort. 
The idle actors 
who lined the rail 
at Harry Miner’s 
saloon and 
swapped lies by 
the hour about 
their past, present 
and future were ir- 
ritated by such 
amateurishness. 
If Joe and Lew 
liked to blow 
pretty bubbles, 
why not $18,000 
or $18,000,000? 

Not that a for- 
tune was essential 
to the production 
of a variety show. 
Thirty years ago 
the emphasis was 
on nerve rather 
than capital. The 
acts provided their 
own costumes and 
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Weber, Vesta Tilley and Fields on the Flower:Banked Music-Hall Stage 


props. The theaters furnished sets and music. The rail- 
roads did not contribute transportation, but they were 
not yet so exclusive with their rights of way, and tripping 
the light fantastic tie was a part of the trouper curriculum. 
It preserved the figure. Eighteen miles before breakfast on 
the Lehigh Valley served then for eighteen holes before 
breakfast at Shinnecock Hills. The Lehigh Valley was the 


sportier course. 


A Plunge in Publicity 


HERE wereno misgivings in Joe and Lew’sminds. They 
were set. But one high hurdle blocked the preliminary 
paths of ambition. It was $1000 high. The job plant of the 
Buffalo Courier had a virtual monopoly of the theatrical 
lithographing business—the printing of show posters and 
window cards. These had to be prepared in advance. Ifa 


FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Oscar Hammerstein, in Whose 


Theater Joe and Lew Made 
Their Broadway Debut 


show failed, 
the posters 
were so much 
old paper, and 
sad-eyed ex- 
perience had 
erased the 
word “‘cred- 
it’’ from the 
Courier’s lex- 
icon. When 
$1000 United 
States money 
had been de- 
posited in 
Buffalo the 
Courier was 
ready to do 
buSiness, and 
not a nickel 
before. If the 
paper was 
paid for as de- 
livered 
weekly, the 
deposit would 
be refunded 
at the end of 
the season or 
when the pa- 
per on the 
shelf had been 
used. 


It was a wrench, but they sent $1000 of their $1800 to They talked to him like a fatherly banker refusing to’ 
Buffalo. With it went their own pictures and photographs a young client $1000 to buck the stock market, while! 
of Wilson and Cameron and Richman and Glenroy, the two shaded twenty-five dollars off his price every time he {/ 
acts they had booked on the Coast. Pictures of the rest of another glance at the studs. The big news at Miner's } 
the cast would follow as quickly as acts were signed up. night was that Frank Bush and his wife, Isabelle W 


Signing them was the rub. 
When Joe and Lew attempted 
to complete their company 
they learned that Matthew 
knew whereof he spoke when 
he observed that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his 
own country and in his own 
house. The boys at Miner’s, 
even as you and I, believed 
what they saw, and they saw 
only two neighborhood kids 
whom most of them had known 
practically from infancy. 

““Go-getters? Yes. Clever 
kids with a good act? Yes. 
Producers? I’m laughing at 
and with you. Why, they can’t 
be more than eighteen! 
Twenty-one? They don’t look 
it. And they’d better take half 
of that $18,000,000-roll, or 
whatever it is, and get another 
shirt, and their two pairs of 
pants pressed.” 

If the world believed only 
what its eyes told it, Joe and 
Lew determined to knock the 
world’s eye out forthwith. 
They did it with two three- 
carat diamond studs, yellow 
white and flawed to be sure, 
but flashy —and diamonds. 
They got them at a pawnshop 


FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Maude Huth, of the Third Weber and Fields 
Variety Company 


not a block distant from Miner’s on terms of twenty-five and Lew, was $925. If they didn’t have it, they didn’t!’ 
dollars down and ten dollars a week till death do us part, to pay themselves. The pay roll, by the bye, was some! 
and wore their joint handkerchief down to rags that after- more than they now possessed. - 
noon giving the stones a high polish. Two such crown Meanwhile, what of their own act? Their stock in ti} 
jewels demanded appropriate scenic investiture. Sosome was: the same knockabout they had peddled around } 
other part of the $800-balance was invested in what the circuit for five successive years with Hill, Hyde and ott 
well-dressed gentleman of 1889 was wearing, including Vaudeville has its perennials such as McIntyre and Hea} 
Prince Albert coats, patent-leather shoes, derby hats, black The Georgia Minstrels and Victor Moore’s Change ¥! 
silk shirts and black bow ties. Harry Lehr was nowhere. Act, which age does not wither nor custom stale; but } 

Frank Bush, one of the earliest and best of Jewish come- was hardly such a one. Joe and Lew thought of Cin! 
dians, was the first victim of the sunstroke that lurked in nati and Sunday-night openings at the People’s Thea 
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August 9, 14 


the studs. 13 
was famous 9; 
only for his j 

itable way of |] 
ing a joke buip 
the originalit,, 

his self-creati| 
They neede t 
Bush in ¢)j 
troupe. Two, 
earlier he had 
them to run aig 
and sell their 9 
pers, but. it a 
Mr. Weber Ne 
Mr. Fields y 
the diamonds ¢ 
gan to shine, | 


Greeks A 


Bi ’ Vv E bit 
thinking » 
that offer, gei¢ 
men,” Bush bi y 
as soon as he ¢ | 
get them alg 
“‘T’d consider , 
$250 per and |) 
for my wife.” | 

Speaking m| 
phorically — |» 
metaphorical] jy 
fact — Greek \ 
met Greek, } 
and Lew wi 
pay $350 if ih 
had to, buij 
needed a bee 
judge of pc? 
faces than Fi|| 
Bush to guest 


had signed at $200 a wee | 
go out with Weber and Fi 
Own Company. 

The newspapers knew 01 
variety stage only by hea} 
in that distant day; buty 
the Clipper, a theatia 
weekly, gave a paragrap 
the news that Bush and W! 
and Wilson and Camero | 
highly touted black-face? 
from the Coast, had joine( | 
with the new venture, thet | 
was turned. Other sheep || 
lowed the bellwether, B} 
over the fence, and the} 
owners who had written } 
they would ‘‘try to find s} 
time for your show” | 
wired in demanding that! 
young producers fill the b: 
ing arranged for them. Be 
mid-September the comp; 
and the booking were comp § 

And a good company it’ 
In it were Frank Bush | 
Isabelle Ward, the Fremc§ 
Wilson and Cameron, Ha} 
and Vidocq, Drummond 
Staley, Richman and Glen} 
Florence Miller and Weber 
Fields in person, a -¢.§ 
nicely balanced bill. | 
weekly pay roll, ignoring ) 
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Jjre the young bloods of the town kept a death watch 
,@ critical than New York’s sophisticates. One telling 
athe life of any gag with this audience. If they knew 
hanswer, they raised their hands en masse and beat you 
» with a mocking shout. There was the case of Lay- 
aor and Thompson and their catch line—“‘I knowed it 
’ Cincinnati had laughed the first time, let it pass in 
ice the second, and greeted its third appearance with 
nsing-song chant, “We knowed it first, we knowed it 
r; we knowed it first.’’ And Florence Miller, who tried 
yg a song the Queen City 
erded asthe rightful prop- 
*¢ of Lottie Gilson, was 
iad off the stage. Miss 
fier had sassed them back. 
nly snakes hiss,” the in- 
gant cantatrice retorted. 
itting in their “office” 
,.e pool room of Miner’s 
oery ten days before the 
aimore opening, and pon- 
ong the fickleness of audi- 
ais, Weber and Fields 
«d German voices lifted 
. ager at a near-by pool 
ib. The peppery old gal- 
y doorkeeper at the the- 
and his crony, both 
i\eldorfians, had been dis- 
gig every play of an in- 
sinable call-shot pool 
uz. Their excited jargon 
delighting a little group 
‘yungers. Suddenly the 
ndering quarrel burst 
tflames. The doorkeeper 
xseratched the deciding 
ween-ball and claimed a 
ishot. The two old men 
tedabusein Germanand 
«en English, shook their 
1% at each other menac- 
g’, then joined in battle. 
le butt ends of cues 
ished and pool balls 


t(shot, Weber, Fields and 

ther neutrals took cover. A wildly thrown ball, rico- 
ung from a cast-iron column, took the doorkeeper on 
emple. An ambulance called for him, a patrol wagon 
ris countryman. Fields, looking out cautiously from 


their pretended violence softly, but here they lifted 
their German dialect voices and brawled hotly. As the 
riot in the back room waxed, the listening bartender 
reached for a bung starter, excused himself to his cus- 
tomers and burst into the room to find Lew throttling 
Joe with such realism that the barkeep declared himself 
in, and Fields barely escaped following the gallery door- 
keeper to the hospital. Admitted to the secret, the 
bartender invited his clients to join him in the back 
room and the act had its first public hearing to an ap- 
preciative audience of two 
truck drivers, a tinsmith, 
a gas-meter reader and 
the white-aproned host. 
Every pool room of the 
90’s was a betting sta- 
tion for the races, with a 
telegraph operator, a 
bookmaker’s agent and 
a blackboard. The act, 
as it was seen that season 
with Weber and Fiélds’ 
Own Company, began ap- 
propriately with a betting 
scene. Frank Van Ness 
then owned a horse called 
India Rubber, a regular 
campaigner on the East- 
ern tracks. Mike and 
Myer entered, studying 


board, and agreed on plac- 


because he was “‘goodin the you dot I beat. 


the act in return for the money. 


its length. Weight and bulk MIKE: Dot’s what I mean. 


21 


the entries on the black- Florence Miller, Who Said “‘Onty Snakes Hiss”’ 
ing a bet on India Rubber Myer: To make der game more as interesting, I bet 


stretch.”” While they waited MIKE: Oughtn’t you to beat? Ain’t you biggest? 


on the result, Fields, who Myer: Brains in der head, not bigness, vins in pool. 
was Myer, suggested a game MIKE: Give me otts und I bet you. 

of pool. A manufacturer had Myer: Vat you mean, otts? 

built a special pool table for MIKE: You should put up more money to my lesterest 


privilege of having the firm’s Myer: I vill not! But I tell you vot I vill do. I vill put 
name in gilt letters across up five dollar to your ten dollar. 


were reduced to a minimum Weber was a wistful little figure; a mild, trustful, under- 
by leaving out the usual _ sized innocent, the Mister Common Peepul or Little Jeff of 


niked the walls like can- “Myer”? and “‘Mike’’ in the PoolsTable Act slate bed and providing fold- the eternal comic strip, abused and exploited by the tall, 
ing legs. bullying, brutal Fields, who told him how he loved him 
“‘T don’t know dis pool business,’’ Weber, who was Mike, while engaged in gouging out an eye. 
would object when Myer suggested their playing a game. “Ven I’m away from you, I cannot keep mein mind from 
off you. Ven I’m mit you, I cannot keep mein hands from 
MyeEr: Vatever I don’t know, I teach you. off you. Oh, how I luff you, Mike!”’ Fields was wont to 
MIKE: Dot seems fair. declare—bending a trick billiard cue over Mike’s head. 


air a billiard table, whispered to Weber, who was be- 
sch him, “ We’ve 
nit!’ Their 
nius pool-table 
uesque had 
lh plop into 
6 laps. 
lithin half an 
or the boys 
found a one- 
‘: pool room in 
lear of a half- 
ament saloon 
4 obscure side 
rit, where, safe 
| prying eyes, 
i¢ called their 
rt rehearsal 
ieir new act. 
hnext morning 
fe nine o’clock 
lerehearsal was 
minued in the 
ol room at 
lisr’s, with only 
pi terand a doz- 
gbartender as 
linwitting au- 
ee. When the 
‘sof the usual 
uers-on saun- 
Tl in around 
x, Joe and Lew 
‘cod their cues 
reverted to 
\\ide-street sa- 
. This. was 
f€ous metal, to 
2 uarded from 
hatrical hi- 
rg. 
eek later the 

Ms rehearsal 
H = in the ; jOTOS., E ALBERT DAVIS CO i 
| e- e pool HOTOS, FROM THE AL Vi LL 10N 


Weber and Fields’ Second Variety Company. Top Row, Left to Right: Billy Emerson, Greatest of Minstrel Men; Pidgy Fay, Advance 
. Up to now Man; Weber; Fields; Two Property Men. Center Row: “Young Mule’’ Hoey; Staley, of Drummond and Staley; the Bird Man; George 
Wt had practiced . Lavender; Bobbie and Dick Garnella, Bottom Row: Miss Drummond; the Bird Woman; Lottie Gilson; Miss Thompson; Mrs. Garnella 


¢ 


The squat 
Weber would 
guilelessly confide 
his ten dollars to 
the lower shelf of 
the ball rack. 
Fields would re- 
move it. immedi- 
ately, with his own 
five dollars, to the 
top shelf. Weber, 
watching this 
maneuver, would 
return to the rack, 
raise. himself on 
tiptoe, discover 
that he could not 
reach the money, 
then look ques- 
tioningly at 
Fields. 


Myerr: Remem- 
ber, now! Der one 
dot gets der money 
vins. 

MIKE: Let me 
understandt mein- 
self: der one dot 
gets der money is 
der vinner, eh? 
[MYER starting to 
shoot, MIKE seizes 
his cue. 

MIKE: Who 
made idt out you 
should be firstest 
starter? 

MyYeER: All 
right, den ve 


choose up for it. 


[They measure 
hands on a pool 
cueinthemanner 


(Continued on 
Page 80) 
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HERE was a 
dragging at 
his shoul- 


der—it was Henry 
Dalney. ‘‘You 
must get out of 
here,” Henrysaid, 
and he half 
pushed Richard 
Bale out to the 


portico. But 
there he halted, 
undecided. ‘‘It 


might be better 
for you to stay. 
No’”’—he returned 
to his first im- 
pulse—‘‘therewill 
be a confusion, 
and you won’t be 
considered, or 
they’llthink—you 
are not the fam- 
ily—that you 
were right going.”’ 

Richard didn’t 
answer him; he 
was incapable of 
speech; and Dal- 
ney conducted 
him down the 
stone steps and 
along the bricked 
walk to the 
schoolhouse. 
Then they were in 
his room. 

“T’ll go back at 
once,” Henry told 
him, ‘‘and let you 
know as soon as 
possible. It wasa 
terrible fall . 
full on the floor.” 

“Lavinia? She 
is dead,’ Richard 
assured him. 

He was at the 
window again, 
above the garden 
drooping with 
dusk, with the 
summer-house be- 
fore him. Herepeated that final word, and he at once com- 
prehended it and was totally unable to take in allits implica- 
tions. Henry Dalney, he discovered, had gone. The greater 
part of his mind—yes, and his body—was numb: his hands 
were at once wet and cold. When he drew one across his 
eyes, in an effort to clear his sight, he had the sensation 
that it was a damp cloth. A feeling of shocked amazement 
possessed him, nothing more. He had seen Lavinia pitch- 
ing downward through space, he knew that she had been 
killed; but those facts wouldn’t form a whole, the sum of 
their horror he couldn’t contain. 

He moyed slightly; his legs seemed to be wooden, his 
heels struck with a sound unrelated to his body. A wave of 
physical sickness, of nausea, swept over him. That was 
succeeded by a chill; he tried to stop it, to control his 
nerves; but he shook in a tremor that he thought must stir 
the room. This didn’t stop. It went on and on, and he bit 
his lower lip until his chin was smeared with blood. He 
found it on his hands and transferred it in bright prints to 
the white-painted window ledge. All that he did was me- 
chanical; he was, now, like a shape of tin which held an 
intolerable and agonizing fire. Henry Dalney returned; 
he stood silent while Richard Bale turned haggardly: 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘she is dead. It killed her instantly, 
How in God’s world ——”’ 

“God’s world,” Richard interrupted. ‘‘God’s world?” 

“How it happened so quickly and fatally I can’t under- 
stand,” he finished his period. ‘‘No one can. It was for- 
tunate I got you out of there when I did. Richard, you’ll 
have to be reasonable until you are at Balisand again.” 

“T’ll be reasonable,” Bale agreed. ‘“‘ What does it matter 
who is or isn’t? Henry, it was in the middle of a song. Did 
you hear her singing? It ends, But you must bring me 
oceans more. Be true. Be true. I only knew one verse. 
Why did I say that? With this 

“There is something else I am forced to remind you 
of,” Henry Dalney proceeded; “‘it’s necessary for someone 
to keep his head. What about Gawin and you? I couldn’t 
find Robine, but I’ll see him at once.”’ 


As Long as I’m Active it’s Well Enough; But Let Anything Stop for a Minute, if I Get Alone on Diggery 
in the Woods. . 


- Shadows and Dream 


“Tt was politics,” Richard reminded him: “do you 
think that will matter to Gawin Todd for a little? But 
you're right; we have his challenge; he may hate me worse 
than death. It’s such a strange situation, Henry; here is 
Lavinia killed and Gawin and me—me and Gawin Ke 
His voice trailed into silence. ‘‘She was delicate.” He 
spoke after a silence of laboured breathing. “‘Her head— 
on the oak floor. No one could catch her, it was so hellish 
sudden. You must have seen her on the landing, I mean 
when she was singing. I looked away, just for a second, 
and then she was gone. I don’t think she could have 
suffered, but there was time for her to be frightened; you 
see, she did ery.” 

Henry Dalney replied by saying that he’d send William 
up with rum. 

“Take the stiffest drink you can manage,” he advised 
Richard. ‘‘Robine will have to stay until to-morrow, but 
we'll go home to-night. You came by the river, but I sup- 
pose you will have to ride back. I don’t think Charles 
Todd can object to your taking a horse. Anyhow, I won’t 
askin 

He was gone again, with a quick, agitated step; and the 
silence, the dimness, of evening, gathered in the room. 
Lavinia was dead, Richard Bale said to himself. Slowly 
this reality was being borne upon him; he was beginning 
to understand it. A frightful accident, that had nothing to 
do with Gawin Todd, had taken her away from him. She 
had already left Todd. Waiting, ready, to come to Bali- 
sand. He’d never know what she intended to say to him 
in the summer-house. ‘‘ Richard ” He repeated aloud 
her broken phrase. Words that couldn’t be finished. 
Words stopped by death. Yes, that was the end of the end- 
less things they had had to say to each other. He had sent 
her away, then. 

““T wanted to save her!” he cried in a choked voice. 
“With so many people and Gawin Todd and Rose Ann. 
Not to go, Lavinia! Never to leave me!” 

That rang in his head as though the actual sounds had 
been thrown back from a wall. Never to leave me! 
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and hacked out of all fecuab ieee to humanity, tl 
curred to him he might be steadier. But this was L 
Lavinia. She was his; not Gawin Todd’s; not dé| 

A stir rose at the door, and, to his amazemen(| 
Todd, accompanied by Charles, Jasper Robine | 
moved forward in a compact mass. 

“Mr. Bale’”—Charles spoke for them—‘“‘this | 
pear heartless in the face of what has happened; 
Mr. Robine’s judgment and mine that it was ni 
Miss Roderick has been taken from all that concer?! 
it remains for us to keep whatever secret was in h| 
Your affair with my brother will not be followe} 
farther by us. There is nothing else, I think, for 1} 
to you.’ 

“Yes’’—Gawin Todd stepped forward— “you 
her life for her and her death for me. That ough’ 
sole you. But you lost her, and I’m glad. If ye! 
understand what Charles said, it is this—never rep} 
Roderick’s name in public. If you do I will see }| 
are shot, out of your saddle or on the river or.in thy 
Not a duel, an execution.” 

It was, it seemed to Bale, all such a useless cla'| 

“Perhaps I lost her,’’ he said, but more to him} 
the others. “Of course, she’s dead, but do you kn! 
that means?” He was gazing at Henry Dalney. 
collected himself. ‘“‘It’s enough to answer you, 
and you don’t need an answer.’ 

People came and went so illogically; once mor: 
alone. He had -been standing for a very ‘lon 
Sharply, through its numbness, the old ache in | 
leg recommenced, and he found a chair.. The san 
ing bird. A lily bud. His stomach contracted int¢ 
and tore its way up through his body to his throat 
a sob. His head drooped on his arm, lying across * 
of the chair, and his body was shaken with a gasy 
grief. 4 


Past the middle of April, after a week oF bold t 
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oods, there was a morning so still and warm with sun 
Richard Bale lingered sitting over his breakfast in 
lining room at Balisand. The only sound that came 
'm was the restless shifting of Diggery, the horse he 
illy rode, tied to the rack in front of the house. Dig- 
»s hoofs struck sharply into the earth from which years 
jeh trampling had cut away all the turf. Four fox- 
ids from his pack of six couples lay on the floor close 
se him. Their tongues were out, they were all watch- 
‘im, and, whenever he moved, there was an answering 
jon the oak floor from wagging tails. Perhaps half an 
s before, Mrs. Patton had left the table to order and 
} the affairs of the household. It was well enough, she 
jJeclared, for Mr. Bale to idle, since gentlemen had 
ng in the world to do but ride over their plantations 
alk all day, and drink and play hazard or whist all 


Jere was a great deal of truth in this, Richard reflected; 
there was a necessity, a responsibility, in such idleness 
iMrs. Patton missed: he was, in a considerable way, 
ilantation itself, Richard Bale, of Balisand. Without 
veight of his authority, the force and prestige of his 
itance, the place would soon fall apart. The first 
jird Bale in America had, in 1652, cut down the trees 
1» the house was to stand and cleared the underbrush 
jthelawn; and, throughout the years that had followed, 
‘had been a Bale in the direct masculine succession to 
tain the unity, the integrity, of their home. 
"ym where he sat, with the North River visible through 
indows at his left, he could see the portrait of Richard 
ithe Cavalier hung on the high dark paneling of the 
) wall. It had been-painted in England, probably not 
before the beheading of Charles I, for it showed its 
‘jal to be already marked by the struggle which, fatal 
} Stuarts, had ended for him in flight to the Colony of 
tia. Yet, in the portrait he was young: he had been 
+ when, after the final defeat at Worcester, he had 
| for America; Charles had gone to the scaffold in 
\-he had been painted at twenty-six or twenty-seven 
of age. 
jwore a short jacket open for a drooping collar of lace, 
"tings tied at a gold ring. His loose breeches were 


1 


ornamented by points of coloured ribbons; and his hair swept 
his shoulders in a careful disorder, a lovelock tied with a 
bow of blue. There was a full light on a thin face wrought, 
with the exception of his lips, by war into an expression of 
implacable determination. His mouth, however, had pre- 
served the slightly sullen contours of the ease and petulant 
luxury of court life. But that hadn’t affected his ability to 
found an honourable house in what was, generally, a primi- 
tive land. Immediately on his arrival at the colony, he had 
met and married Lydia Morryson, of Elizabeth City, who 
belonged to a family already established and important in 
Virginia; a family of soldiers—Richard Morryson had 
commanded the fort at Point.-Comfort—and at once they 
had made the foundations of all that Balisand became. 

This, of course, was assisted by the fact that they hadn’t 
lacked resources. Richard had brought a thousand pounds 
from England, a considerable sum then, and the Morry- 
sons had both money and the influence of position. Soon 
even a large degree of the old luxury—but limited, naturally, 
to a few scattered plantations—had been possible; and 
the life they constructed followed, in its essential form and 
obligations, that which, in body: but not spirit, they 
had left. Their son Francis—the other children were girls— 
had been born in 1653: 

It was that Francis who, it was evident, had not been 
in agreement with the wide opposition to Governor Berke- 
ley which resulted in the rebellion of the younger Bacon. 
The freedom of the Colony under the English Common- 
wealth had bred a resentment to the Crown, against which 
the Bales of Balisand would have been arraigned by every 
personal and inherited quality. Francis Bale, certainly, 
had supported Berkeley throughout his long-disputed ca- 
reer in Virginia. He had been with him in the vain defense 
of Jamestown; and, when it was burned, accompanied the 
governor on his retreat to the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake. It was said, too, that he had publicly asserted the 
necessity of the many executions which had followed Ba- 
con’s death and the defeat of his men. In 1680 he married 
Camilla Scarborough. 

That was a marriage as fortunate in its happiness and 
connections as his father’s: he settled into a distinguished 
and uneventful existence as a landed gentleman, and his 
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third child and first son was, again, Richard Bale. For his 
part, in 1706, at seventeen years of age, he married Eveline 
Heyman, who was notably beautiful and a niece of the 
Peter Heyman, Collector of the Lower James River, who, 
humorously enough, had been killed on the vessel Shore- 
ham in an engagement with a pirate, where he had gone as 
no more than a spectator. 

This Richard, entering an imported horse, Rattle, against 
the celebrated Tryall and Colonel Taylor’s Jenny Cam- 
eron in 1752, established the racing stable at Balisand. His 
first son, Morryson Bale, had never married; and now, in 
his seventy-seventh year, he was the companion of Rich- 
ard, delaying at the breakfast table and thoughtfully 
studying the portrait of his ancestor. And his father, 
finally, the second son of Richard and Eveline Bale, again 
Francis, had been born in 1713 and put off marriage until 
forty, when he was wedded to Celia Tucker, but only to 
have her die at the birth of their child. 

His life would have been different, the house at Balisand 
would be very different, if his mother had lived. Through 
his memory it had been a bare masculine place hardly 
tempered by a succession of housekeepers, paid or of the 
family. In that long train Mrs. Patton was immeasurably 
the best; yet she had been powerless, as at intervals he 
had noted, to soften the metal of the Bale existence. Still, 
her energy, her ambitions, were undiminished: probably 
at that minute she was attending to the comfort of Morry- 
son Bale, who didn’t appear until well toward noon. 

Richard was very accurate in the memories and dates, 
the genealogical and personal facts, of his family; both be- 
cause they had always engaged his pleasure and had 
seemed, other than as facts alone, to be extraordinarily 
present in him. He felt that he was a living repository of 
all that the Bales had been and must be; and toward this 
he kept a sense of importance, together with a rigorously 
maintained responsibility; he accepted it all as inescap- 
able, the good with the not so good, and made no conscious 
effort—it never. occurred to him that it might be needful— 
to change and improve his nature or disposition. 

He had had pancakes for breakfast, and one, he saw, was 
left. In the act of leaning forward there was a battery of 

(Continued on Page 61) 


e You Lost Her, and I’m Glad. If You Didn’t Understand What Charles Said, it is This—Never Repeat Miss Roderick’s Name in Public 
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The Limits of Insurance 


HE beneficence of life insurance cannot be exaggerated, 
but even the most enthusiastic salesman stops short of 
suggesting it as a complete substitute for a good husband 
and father. A going business, if honestly conducted, 
would rather have its well-equipped factory in operation 
than smoking ruins and a large new credit at the bank. 
A normal honest man prefers a leg or an arm to several 
thousands of dollars, and strives to the utmost to avoid ac- 
cidents, even though his pocketbook be full of insurance. 
Sensible men do not expect miracles of insurance or the 
total elimination of personal responsibility, risk and loss 
from the world, because of its useful existence. Yet the 
spirit in which a number of states adopted the guaranty or 
insurance of bank deposits, beginning about eighteen years 
ago, suggests nothing so much as a belief in the literally 
miraculous efficacy of this particular device. 

When the state legislature of Oklahoma in 1907 passed 
its famous statute providing that banks holding state char- 
ters must mutually guarantee one another’s deposits, with- 
out restriction or limit, the new law was lauded by many as 
a reform of the first importance. Panics and losses to de- 
positors would cease, the guaranty system would sweep the 
country, national banks would be forced to join, and the 
banks themselves were certain to gain greatly in new 
business. 

But the results of the guaranty laws have been for the 
most part the reverse of those expected by advocates of 
these measures and just about as bad as predicted by their 
opponents. With agricultural depression it was found that 
guaranty or insurance funds were utterly inadequate. The 
premiums charged—as usually happens with new and un- 
tried insurance projects—were altogether too small. In 
seven states the guaranty of bank deposi s either has failed 
or has been subjected to a strain so great that confidence 
in its all-embracing potency is thoroughly shaken. 

It is to be feared that the adoption of deposit guaranty 
laws may have somewhat retarded the inevitably slow and 
unsensational process of strengthening the banking system 
by strict regulation, vigilant public opinion and strict re- 
quirements with regard to the ability of organizers and 
the minima of capitalization, which are always necessary 
in any state or any community, old or new. 
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To the extent that residents came to look upon one bank 
as being as good as another because of the guaranty, the 
system was foredoomed to failure. Integrity, financial 
ability and responsibility form the very essentials of the 
banking business. No insurance scheme can take the place 
of these requisites, even if it be handled on the most scien- 
tific and technically impeccable basis; when merged into 
the activities of state governments, which have occasionally 
been corrupt and often reckless or inefficient, there is no 
hope at all. 

Whatever depositories receive the public’s money, 
whether for banking or investment, should be rigorously 
and minutely regulated and supervised. Any ability which, 
government may possess to detect, root out and punish 
fraud can find its normal exercise in this field. But if free- 
dom of choice on the public’s part is to be deadened, if 
government attempts to supply the integrity, experience, 
ability and responsibility without which any financial in- 
stitution is a hollow sham, only failure and disaster are 
to be expected. 

Financial institutions grow strong and dependable only 
because patronage is attracted by sound policies. No thin 
coat of state legerdemain can be substituted for the gradual 
but substantial increments of reliability. Happy fiscal 
short cuts are just about as worthless as those in the field 
of social policy. 


The Unseen Burden 


T WOULD be valuable to know what the total cost has 

become to the business concerns of the country of com- 
puting, adjusting and litigating taxes. The direct cost of 
taxes to various industries and corporations is fairly well 
ascertained. The railroads this year will pay out about 
$366,000,000 for this purpose, a total which is expected to 
exceed the amount of dividends by a considerable sum. 
Any stockholder or legislator can learn what a particular 
railroad disburses in taxes by reference to its annual report, 
and the same is true of most of the larger corporations in 
other lines. Also the tax burden borne by farmers and by 
other important economic groups is known, at least 
approximately. 

But there is an unseen, an invisible cost which is indirect 
and less easily computed. Probably no one will deny, how- 
ever, that at least $100,000,000 is spent upon lawyers, 
accountants, engineers and other tax experts, advisers and 
fixers. Banks must spend large sums in advising their 
depositors. In addition, there is the time, thought and 
work expended by business men themselves. A former 


Massachusetts income-tax deputy and member of the ~ 


Board of Federal Tax Reviewers, Henry Herrick Bond, of 
the Boston bar, has gone on record as estimating this total 
indirect cost at $400,000,000 a year. 

“Many a corporation executive has told me frankly,” 
he says, ‘‘that from one-quarter to one-half of his time in 
the last few years has been directly or indirectly given to 
the tax problems of his business. . . . We are then faced 
with the question of whether a tax—the Federal income 
tax—which would yield approximately $1,500,000,000 


annually, is justified if it carries with it an economic burden _ 


in excess of 25 per cent of its yield.” 

Modern industrial and commercial operations are so 
complex that the factor of taxation cannot be singled out 
for simple automatic application. Other elements of busi- 
ness have become intricate; taxation alone cannot be an 
exception. Even if the Federal income tax were abolished, 
business concerns would still face the increasing intricacy 
and totality of state and local levies. 

There is no turning back the hands of the clock. But it 
will take just as much vigilance to maintain a workable 
economic system in the future, with the complications in- 
jected into it, as was required to win political freedom in 
the past. If taxes eat up too much of the product of our 
industrial and commercial machinery, the machine itself 
will not work. 

As wealth increases it is permissible for taxes to increase 
also. If wisely and economically spent, tax money can 
hardly be described as unproductive; but revenue raising 
must not. actually interfere with the wealth-producing 
process, which alone makes taxes possible. ; 


In a complicated modern society we cannot dis 
taxation in the earlier poll-tax fashion. But th 
of railroad managers is to operate railroads; of st 
manufacturers and refiners, to produce steel and « 
determination of taxes should never be for them mor 
an incidental and secondary function. 4 

If this relation is being reversed, if producers mus 
tinue to devote the attention which it is alleged th! 
giving to the problems of taxation, there is a real 
that the geese, if not actually killed, will be diver 
entirely other tasks than that of laying golden eggs. 


Britain’s Rejection of Preferen» 


AD Mr. Baldwin and his party majority suryiy | 
H general election the British market, the only 
large free market left in the world, would ee | 
been surrounded by a protective and preferential 
But as more than half of the eatables required by # 
ple have to be imported the British electors are nat g 
sensitive about import duties on food. > | 

Before appealing to the electors last fall for » 
which would re‘ieve him from his pledge not to d ’ 
fiscal system, Mr. Baldwin very rashly promised 
nial premiers that he would endeavor to obtain 
sent of Parliament and of the country to a number t 
on foreign apples, dried fruits, tinned salmon, and 
for the benefit of colonial products. Unfortunately fo 
the importers and shopkeepers of the kingdom took 
and told their customers that these and other taxes 
raise home prices and increase the cost of living. T} 
posed duty on apples proved to be especially un r 
and the general result was that a Conservative majo 
more than seventy was converted into a minority o 
than ninety. Practically all the Liberal and Labor | i 
dates at the election stood for free trade; and as th 
tion was fought upon this issue Mr. Baldwin was i 
on the address when he met Parliament. It was be 
the Labor Party outnumbered the Liberals me 
House of Commons that Mr. Ramsay MacDonal 
office. His government, being dependent for | 
on Liberal support, was bound to carry out only tl 
cies which Liberals could approve. No surprise t 
was felt—though much indignation was expressed | 
protected industries—when Mr. Snowden in his bud, | 
pealed the 33 per cent war duties on motor cars, m ( 
instruments, cinema films, clocks and watches. At 
same time he removed or reduced all or nearly all the i 
ing preferential duties. f 

The Snowden budget was carried by large 
later in the session the Imperialists made 
fort to restore preferential duties, and to re 
arrangements formulated at last year’s Imperi 
ence. In this effort they were very nearly si ; 

Inarguing fora tariff on this occasion—June ei 
Mr. Baldwin said that Britain was a free-trad 
an almost entirely protectionist world. The t 
Europe was to raise tariff discriminations an 
the areas in which goods circulate freely. “T 
debt,”’ he added, “‘demands from us a larger a 
ports than we have ever sent from this country b 
markets of America and other countries have t 
and it is obvious that we can only remove tho: 
treaties. It is equally obvious that we cannot ma 
if we have not the means for doing so.” : 

This obviously meant retaliatory tariffs with 
bargaining; and Mr. Baldwin followed it up 
ing for preferential arrangements with the coloni 
dia. Perhaps the most effective reply to those 1 
that the British Empire can be bound together ¢ 
preferential tariff came from Mr. Philip Snow 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

“Every member of the government will go into 
against the resolutions. They will do so, certa 
the rejection of these proposals they will not i 
existence of the empire. Let Unionist members 
that we lost one empire by taxing colonies for th 
the mother country; if these proposals are ado 


- Binéased in culture that it will not be 
_jured by'strange lands. Millions still 
, the seven seas to far-flung ports. There are more 
:. and passengers afloat today than at any time in his- 
+. Millions are still crowding transcontinental rail 
5] trains. But millions more are stepping on the gas 
_ hitting the trails for undiscovered countries. This 
- not less than 15,000,000 Americans will indulge in 
.e kind of motor tour. They are the modern Argo- 
ts—the Argonauts of the automobile. Their nightly 
itat is the motor-tourist camp. They are more or less 
ssciously remodeling our civilization. 

‘wenty years ago a horseless carriage was still a novelty. 
7.912, 1,000,000 motor cars were licensed or registered. 
it year the number of registered automobiles and trucks 
15,222,658. This year the number will be close to 
£00,000. This tremendous increase in motor transporta- 
« is transforming thousands of American towns. It is 
\sforming yours and mine. 

fy town—Rochelle, Illinois—was a nationally known 
Ge market twenty years ago. It is well-nigh horseless 
. Its 4000 people own 600 automobiles. On a normal 
mer day 5000 tourist cars pause at our free tourist 
por buzz through east or west on the Lincoln Highway 
jorth or south on the Meridian Highway. My own 
ple, formerly quiet and content, are riding in an endless 
ession of motor cars. They'll tell the world that they’ll 


2s. Most of them died of pneu- 
| without moving out of the 
nty, except to go to Chicago or 
‘kford occasionally. 
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After the automobile had passed the frightful period 
during which farmers alighted and blindfolded their nags 
until those new contraptions thundered by on the country 
roads, our farmers gradually got to motoring south or west 
in the wintertime. Now they motor as much as anybody, 
summer and winter. It is a mighty poor retired farmer in 
our town who doesn’t own a couple of cars. And although 
the statistical sharps can show you that there are fewer 
cars per capita in the strictly rural regions than anywhere 
else in our motorized land, it is a shiftless farmer, whether 
he be active owner or tenant or retired, who hasn’t a flivver 
or better, to go a-touring in. 

There’s a lot of talk about hard times in our agricultural 
regions. The average value of Illinois farm lands was $177 
an acre in 1920. It is only $127.50 now. The average price 
around Rochelle is higher, because Rochelle is in one of the 
choice farming regions of the world. But money is tight 
around Rochelle. Any of my farmer friends can prove he 
is losing money hand over fist. Yet my home-town paper 
last week carried a list of recent purchasers of motor cars. 
The list was furnished by two local agencies. The list in- 
cluded nine touring cars, three coupés, three sedans and 
two broughams. If it were not for farmer support my 
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town would go out of business. Thirteen of 
those seventeen cars were purchased by farm- 
ers. There-were no flivvers in the list. 

Where does the money come from? In 1890, when we 
first began to hear about automobiles, the deposits of the 
Rochelle banks totaled $344,531.14. This year, when we 
hear little else than automobile talk—unless folks are talk- 
ing about hard times—the deposits of the Rochelle banks 
total $2,000,000. Thousands of other small towns can 
furnish similar examples of increased buying power. And 
these hard-up town and country motor owners are also 
paying for a vast amount of hard-road building. 

The last time I saw Bozeman, Montana, in 1907, a hard 
road was a curiosity. Now Bozeman has fifteen miles of 
paved streets. The 20,000 people living in Bozeman and 
Gallatin County, of which Bozeman is the seat, have spent 
more than $1,000,000 in road improvements in four years. 
Bozeman has a free tourist camp too. 

When I left Lakeland, Florida, in 1914, it had a popula- 
tion of 6000 and perhaps three miles of soft stone or sand 
clay paved streets. Now it has a population of 16,000 and 
(Continued on Page 89) 


Cheap Labor 


A Rimed Editorial 


N ANCIENT times a mandarin 
(Chinese, as p’r’aps you’ve guessed) 
Resided, as the phrase goes, in 
A province of the west. 
His name was Li, or maybe Lo. 
It doesn’t matter much. Let’s go! 


The palace of this Lo (or Li) 
Was sumptuous and grand. 
No nobler building could one see 

In that bepalaced land. 
All things it had save only one: 
Of running water there was none. 


When Li (or Lo) desired a bath 
His coolies had to go 
A half mile by a winding path 
To Yang-tse’s turbid flow, 
Whence they returned with water sacks 
Perched dripping on their straining backs. 


A bachelor was Lo (or Li) 
For thirty years of life; 
But then, becoming lonely, he 
Selected him a wife. 
And since she, too, enjoyed a scrub 
That meant more water for the tub. 


This doubled, to be quite precise, 
Each coolie’s daily chore; 
So Li was forced to hire twice 
As many as before. 
Still, since such labor came dirt cheap, 
That didn’t make Lo lose much sleep. 


But soon Li’s family became 
Three, four, six, seven, ten; 
For Lo (or Li or what's his name) 
Soon wedded twice again. 
(Since married life agreed with him 
Why blame him for his harmless whim?) 


However, as his family grew, 

The water problem, which 
Had not been difficult for two, 

Caused many a household hitch. 
Though strong the coolies were and tough 
They could not tote it fast enough. 


So Li (oh, call him what you please!) 
Imported more and more. 

Burm-, Siam-, every kind of ese 
He brought in by the score. 


They all worked cheap—they all worked hard, 


But how they cluttered wp the yard! 


It’s true they drew a scanty wage 
But my! how they did eat! 

So much that Li remarked in rage 
He’d never seen their beat! 

Then, too, their habits weren’t partic- 

Ularly what you might call chic. 
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The Road Hog 


So, ceasing to import them, Li 
Tried out the scheme instead 

Of cutting down the quantity 
Of water used per head. 

But then his family rose in wrath, 
Demanding each a brimming bath. 


Poor Li was in a dreadful way 
To find a panacea 
Till, wandering by the stream one day, 
He had a bright idea. 
“My gosh!” he said. “‘I’ve been a chump. 
I simply will invent the pump!” 


(Just how he got this clever hunch 
Is needless to relate. 
*T would not increase the story’s punch 
Such details here to state. 
Let how the thought occurred stay hid. 
The main point’s merely that it did.) 


It was no sooner said than done. 
(The Chinese are that quick !) 


_ The pump invented, pipe was run, 
And Li had done the trick! 
One man pumped more in half a day | 
Than ten could tote the ancient way. 
Observe now, please, what happened th 
To Li’s cheap labor force; 
He laid off nine in every ten, 
Not needing them, of course; 
Who, naturally, had to strive 
To find some means to keep alive, | 


They, thus compelled to exercise 
Their brains to get along, 
At length were able to devise 
The game we call mah-jongg. _ 
The sale of which earned all a good— 
Nay, comfortable livelihood. t 


Their living standards thus were raise; 
Much higher than before, 

And labor problems never fazed _ 
That province any more. | 

Cheap labor went; brain power alone | 

Usurped its unregretted throne. 


And if The Moral you don’t see 
Youw’re not one-half as bright as—Li! 
—Baron Irelan 


The Salome Sun 


At the Blue Rock Inne 


pee Blue Rock Inne is certainly $ \ 
Gold Mine since the Greasewood | | 
Course got started—a regular En 
Chain of Money Coming in and Tve « 
to Raise my Rates four or five times s » 
these Goofy Golf Folks commenced ¢} 
ing, just trying to keep people aways i 
I could get a Little Rest once in A we 
It beats all where they come From | 
Where do they Get the Money. If all) 
Folks that is Playing Golf was to go to raising Whei |i 
wouldn’t be worth 10c a Bushel and you could Buy 5 
cuits by the Barrel. a 
I only used to get $2.50 a Day and all the Beans r 
Bacon you could eat, and now I’m getting $25 a lj 
CASH, from these Golf Funnies in Boys Pants and M' 
Clothes and I’ve got a Waiting List as long as and 3 
Looks Like the sucker list of some New York Gold Mi 
Co. I don’t keep many of them Waiting any longer | 
I have to, though. It takes a Week or.10 days or 2 |: 
weeks or some times a Month to Get Around the Gre 
wood Golf Course, a Little Over 23 Miles, on accour 0 
our making a Mistake and making all the Far A Way! 
Rods instead of Yards, all because the man that wrote \ 
Directions out for us was a Poor Writer. As soon as ]? 
a Golf Funny Registered and Receipted and his $25 a i 
in My Money Barrel, by the Week in Advance Alw 
I let him Look At his Room and then I start Him or ? 
or Them Around the Greasewood Golf Course and as‘! 
as He, She or Them gets out behind the Mesquite and | 
Verde trees going towards the 1st Hole I put their Grij! 


(Continued on Page 58) 2 
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The Man Who Unthinkingly Leaned Against the House He Had About Decided to Buy 
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but it was only for a little while. Then the 
sky became overcast again, and there was 
even a threat of further snow. When Coxon now 
came downstairs the short 
day was already drawing 


EK OR awhile that morning the sun had shone; 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


toward its close; the light 
out of doors was failing and 
the blue shadows upon the 
snow beneath the trees were 
becoming more and more 
somber. Thewind nolonger 
blew, and the hush of a win- 
ter evening lay upon the 
forest, surrounding andem- 
bracing the camp. This 
great silence seemed to fil- 
ter through the walls upon 
the cold currents of air 
which penetrated the 
cracks beneath doors or 
about windows; the per- 
sons within doors felt its 
spell and submitted to it. 
Coxon found them all save 
Grace Taber gathered in a 
circle about the fireplace, 
talking together in low 
tones, with covert glances 
one at another. The light 
had already failed to such 
an extent as might have 
justified alamp; but noone 
had made a move to light 
one. Upon the hearth a 
great fire leaped and crack- 
led, cheerfully ignoring the 
mood which held the per- 
sons in the room. There 
was something like mock- 
ery in the gay demeanor of 
this fire. 

Everyone looked toward 
Coxon when he came down- 
stairs. 

He met their questioning 
glances without comment, 
but said to Mrs. Pring, “I 
thought I’d ask Bruton to 
make some tea.”’ 

Carlotta welcomed the 
suggestion with a faint 
smile. 

“T think we would all 
like that,”’ she agreed; and 
Coxon accordingly went 
into the kitchen where the 
amiable cook was begin- 
ning the preparation of din- 
ner. There was boiling 
water on the stove, and 
Bruton at once began to 
prepare the strong and 
stimulating tea of the north 
woods, while Coxon got 
cookies and bread and but- 
ter and a jar of jam. 

Bruton looked at his chief with some curiosity, and at 
last asked outright, ‘‘ What do you think now—eh, Bob?”’ 

Coxon shook his head. 

“‘T’ve found out a good many things,” he replied. ‘‘It’s 
kind of curious too. At first it looked like nobody knew 
anything at all about it; looked as though they was all 
asleep. But come to find out, there were four that were 
awake, anyway—awake when Wardle was shot.” 

The other’s curiosity quickened. 

““Who were they?”’ 

“JT want to talk to you about it after a spell,’’ Coxon 
replied, his tone lowered so that those in the next room 
could not hear. ‘‘ Wait till after dinner. I’ve got a scheme 
that might do some good. I’m figuring on trying it and 
you'll have to help some.” 

Bruton nodded his assent. 

“You just let me know what you want,” he replied. 
When Coxon went into the other room again to serve the 
tea he found that Grace Taber had joined the others 
before the fire. Someone had brought the library couch to 
replace the one that had been removed; chairs were grouped 
at either end of it. Coxon arranged the tea things on 
the table and lighted the large lamp. The sudden illumi- 
nation made them all blink a little; their eyes, widened to 
see more clearly in the darkness that had been gathering, 
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He Drove Shatteringly at One of the Panels of the Door. It Splintered; a Second and a Third Stroke Burst it Clear Out 


narrowed and contracted now. MRotch, at one end of the 
couch, slumped so far down that he seemed to be lying on 
his shoulder blades, was asleep, and Julie at his side per- 
ceived this and gripped his arm and woke him. He pulled 
himself to a sitting position, grumbling, with swaying head, 
and Coxon saw that the man was far gone in drink. Julie 
showed her distress; the others paid him little heed. 

They drank the hot strong tea eagerly, Pring and Doctor 
Moal adding a little rum to theirs. In the kitchen Bruton 
clattered cheerfully about his work. Coxon waited to at- 
tend their wants if any should arise; and after a consider- 
able interval, during which no one spoke except Carlotta, 
to ask for directions as to sugar, cream, lemon or the like, 
Pring cleared his throat in the fashion of a man faintly ill 
at ease and addressed the old woodsman. 

““Well, Coxon,” he said thoughtfully, ““you have gone 
the rounds; you have talked with each one of us now.” 

“Except Mr. Rotch,’’ Coxon amended, with a glance 
toward the man he named. KRotch leered at him and 
grinned. 

“You’re not going to get at me,”’ he said ponderously. 
“T’d like to have you understand, my friend, that I’m a 
guest in this house and as such entitled to respect. If 
somebody chooses to kill somebody else, that’s none of 
my affair. I don’t care a damn. Doesn’t concern me, 


KOERNER 


Doesn’t interest me.” He waved a large hig, 
“Tt doesn’t interest me in the most insignifiix¢ 
degree.’’ His utterance, though his tones \pe 
thick, was careful and accurate. | 

Coxon made him neo. 
ply, and after a mon at 


Pring said, ‘All of us jt 
one, then. You haye ld 
your way with all of us tt 
one, Coxon. I wond if 
you have anything to> 
port.” 
“Well, sir,” said Coin 
mildly, “you each ky 
what you told me. I | 
plan to repeat what any |e 
told me. I can go this }, 
though: I can say that} jp 
of you were awake wy 
Wardle was shot—fou jf 
you, anyway. That’sso}- 
thing to start with.” | 
hesitated, saw them sij- 
tinizing one another vh 
that sudden access of {}- 
picion, that ineread 
doubt and fear which s 
statement was caleulad 
to awaken. “‘There’s ¢ 
thing, though, that ’dk 
of like to bring up. Mae 
some of you can help ¢), 
or think of something,’ 
Pring waited for a )- 
ment, then said co- 
teously, “I think you ny 
fairly assume that we 
interested, Coxon. Wha s 
this particular matter? | 
“Well, sir,” said Cox, 
“it’s this’: He drew ft 
his pocket that small ha 
kerchief which he 1}] 
shown Carlotta a 1 
hours before. «Here's 
thing that doesn’t seem) 
have any meaning at . 
It’s'a handkerchief. MV 
Pring says it’s hers, ¢| 
that she left it downst: 
last night. 
“Now I found out in 
; 


other way that Mr. War 

had a handkerchief, 

something white, in | 
hand when he was sh} 
He had it when he fell 
the couch. There’s as} 
of blood on this handk - 
chief now. But he did) 
have it in his hand wl 
you found him, Mr. Pri 
You and Doctor Moal : 
both sure of that.” 
turned and pointed 
where the mounted tr¢ 
hung on the wall abc 


the stairs. “I found it stuffed in behind that fish,” 
explained. ‘You saw me find it there this morning, ] 
Prine 


Pring nodded, with faint hesitation. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“How do you figure it got there?’”’ Coxon asked. “Hi 
did it get out of a dead man’s hand and hide itself Ww 
over there?”’ | 

His question held them for a space in silence. He p 
the handkerchief carefully away in his pocket, waiting ! 
them to reply. 

Rotch had gone to sleep again. Pring seemed to ha 
nothing to suggest. 

Carlotta said thoughtfully, “It’s certainly my han 
kerchief.”’ 

“Do you suppose Wardle knew it was yours?” Doct 
Moal asked her. “Assuming that he did have it in k 
hand.” 

“T don’t know,” she replied. 

“The scent?” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“ce No.” 

“Then he didn’t know it was yours?” 

“Unless he had noticed it during the evening.” 

(Continued on Page 30) i 
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Time’s Wonderful Story 


of the 
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Virtually all of the V-Type Eight- Cylinder 
Cadillac cars delivered in the United States 
in the last ten years are still in service 


The one adequate guarantee of any 
type of motor car is a long record 
of reliability. 


Mechanical specifications may mean 
much or little. Demonstration-rides 
must be backed by demonstration- 
years. 


Proof of inherent, enduring quality 
rests solely with Time—Time alone 
tells the full truth. 


Advanced as it is in engineering re- 
finements, the New Cadillac V-63 is 
nevertheless the logical outgrowth 
of a decade of eight-cylinder manu- 
facture. 


For ten years, its makers have con- 
centrated on the development of this 
V-Type eight-cylinder motor car; 
building it better and better with 
each passing year; improving, refin- 
ing and perfecting it; bringing it to 
a higher and ever higher state of 
leadership. 


And Time, meanwhile, has been 
telling a wonderful story of the 


Cadillac. 


Official state license records reveal that 
virtually 100% of the V-Type eight- 
cylinder Cadillacs delivered in the last ten 
years are steadfastly paying returns to 
their owners. 


What this enviable and almost per- 
fect record means to prospective 
purchasers of the Cadillac is so 
obvious as scarcely to require dis- 
cussion. The fine result of a policy 
of “Doing One Thing Well,” it con- 
stitutes proof rather than mere promise 
of quality. . 
It speaks of a degree of depend- 
ability, long life, economy and- resale 
value which manifestly sets the 
standard for the industry. 


This is the story which Time tells 


of the Cadillac— and Time tells the 
Truth. 


GADGCHIANG MOTOR GAR COMPANY. DET ROME MEGH!I GAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“‘T suppose we can safely assume that the man who killed 
Wardle also hid the handkerchief,’ Doctor Moal sug- 
gested thoughtfully. 

His words seemed to rouse Rotch, who pulled himself 
erect and demanded harshly, ‘‘Man! What makes you 
think it was a man? Anybody could pull that trigger, 
couldn’t they? Well then, why aren’t we all in this boat 
together?” 

For a moment no one replied; then Doctor Moal said in 
a placating tone, ‘‘Person, if you prefer.” 

““That’s much better,”’ Rotch agreed with great dignity. 
“That’s a great improvement. Yes, sir, that’s perfectly 
agreeable to me.’”’ He seemed to slumber once more. 

Coxon asked surprisingly, ““Mr. Pring, I wish you’d 
look at this handkerchief. Would you know it was Mrs. 
Pring’s?”’ 

He extended a bit of linen, and Pring approached him 
and glanced at it, and after a moment said, ‘‘ Yes, I think 
I should recognize it.’”” There was something unnatural in 
his tone, so that Coxon looked at him with attention. 
Carlotta rose and came to her husband’s side and put her 
arm lightly through his; he turned to look down at her, his 
lips twisting, and abruptly he added, ‘“‘I might as well ex- 
plain this small mystery to you, Coxon. I put the hand- 
kerchief where you found it.” 

The silence became palpable and tremulous before 
Coxon spoke. 

“Why?” he asked. 

It was Carlotta who answered. 

“To keep me from being dragged into this, Coxon. 
Warren would never say so, but that was the reason. 
Don’t you see?” 

Coxon saw slow color flood Pring’s cheeks, so that the 
man was like a boy ashamed of being discovered in a 
worthy deed. 

“Was that it, Mr. Pring?’’ he asked. 

“T hardly reasoned the matter out,’ Pring said slowly. 
“Tt was probably instinctive rather than deliberate.” 

But Carlotta held his arm more firmly. 


He Stepped Into the Shelter of a Bowlder, 


ve ° AES 


“Tunderstand,” she insisted, her eyes upon him tenderly. 

So the tension which held them all abruptly relaxed. 
The others accepted this explanation. Coxon, though he 
seemed to do so, was quite sure the handkerchief might 
have a deeper significance. He busied himself removing 
the tea things, and while he did so, Carlotta, in her ca- 
pacity as hostess, thought it wise to suggest a rubber of 
bridge before dinner; and since Rotch was still asleep, the 
five others cut in. Pring found himself excluded by the 
chance of the cards. It was as a result of this circumstance 
that when Coxon presently returned to the living room 
Pring drew him aside. They went toward the door of the 
gun room and stood there by the foot of the stairs, talking 
together in low tones. 

Once Rotch opened his eyes and saw them and asked, 
“What are you talking about over there?”’ 

But neither of them replied to him, and though he con- 
tinued to watch them, he did not speak again. 

Pring had asked Coxon whether he had discovered any 
further circumstance. Coxon nodded readily enough. 

“T was wanting a chance to speak to you, sir,’”’ he ex- 
plained. “There is one thing.’”’ He glanced toward Rotch, 
who was watching them, and turned his back in that di- 
rection. “I guess you feel the same way I do about who 
did this, Mr. Pring,” he continued, and saw Pring’s eyes 
turn toward Rotch and the others with a faint inner satis- 
faction. “I can’t prove it, of course,” Coxon continued. 
“But I’ve got something that will prove it.” 

Pring asked swiftly, ‘What is that?” 

“Tm kind of taking it for granted that when you and 
Doctor Moal found the rifle the empty cartridge had al- 
ready been ejected,” he suggested. 

Pring considered, eyes thoughtful. 

“Yes,” he said at last; ‘‘yes, I remember that when we 
looked to see whether the gun had been fired, I ejected a 
cartridge and it fell on the floor. Doctor Moal picked it 
up, and after he had looked at the gun he put it back into 
the magazine. It was loaded.” 

“That’s what I thought,’’ Coxon agreed. ‘‘Well, then 
I’ve got the empty one that killed Mr. Wardle.” 
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‘‘Where did you get it?’’ Pring demanded. 

“You remember I told you I had a new brand wher 
were all shooting targets yesterday?” 

oe Yes. ” 

“Well, you used the last of the old. I threw the em ie 
into that cigar box in the gun room. Well, this morn, 
looked in there and I found an empty—the new bik 
I’ve got it.” 

Pring considered this. 

“You’re thinking of finger prints,’ 

Coxon nodded. 

“Yes; yes, I am. ‘I had wiped the rifle with oil, 
whoever handled it got oil on his fingers. There’s the 
of somebody’s fingers on that cartridge, Mr. Prin 
picked it up on the end of a match so as not to P| 

“Where is it?’’ Pring asked. : 

“Put away—in the cabin,’ Coxon told him; “nh 
well asI could. I didn’t even tell Bruton. That’s the 
important thing I’ve found out, sir.”’ 

“You had better tell me where it is,” Pring set 

3 Why? ” 

“Something might happen to you. Then it Gea | 
lost 

Coxon nodded. 

“You mean—whoever shot Wardle might want ue 
rid of me? I’m figuring to look out for that, Mr, Prj | 

The other hesitated, then made a little movemer 
reluctant assent. ‘ 

“T hesitate to oppose your ideas,”’ he confessed, «yy 
it your own way. But—take care of yourself, Cox |’ 

“That’s why I took away all the guns,” Coxon rep 

Then Carlotta called from the bridge table. | 

“Your turn to cut in, Warren.” Pring turned that) ij 

“All right,” he assented. But Coxon for a momen e 
strained him. 

‘“There’s one thing,’”’ he said. ‘“‘When you went tee 
the rifle, was the gun-room door open or shut?” 

“Shut,’’ Pring replied. ‘‘I remember distinetly.” 

Coxon nodded. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Only His Head Visible to the Other Man, His Weapon Ready for Defense if Need Arose 
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MAXWELL 


Initiates a New Order 
_ Says Walter P. Chrysler 


The public in general probably has no 

| adequate realization of the great ad- 
vances which have recently been made 
in motor car engineering. 


It is a fact that the good Maxwell, together 
with the Chrysler Six, has literally accom- 
i plished a revolution in motor car results. 


If you have not familiarized yourself with 
the good Maxwell since Chrysler engi- 
neers began their work with it, you can- 
not begin to appreciate what it means to 
thorough satisfaction and economical, 
care-free motoring. 


Its engineering design and its fine 
materials are directly responsible for the 


Maxwell now costs less to maintain than 
any car they have ever known. 


When you ride in the good Maxwell, e 
prepared for a quietness and a smooth- 
ness that you probably never. expected 
from a four-cylinder engine. 


One reason why you don’t feel any trace 
of vibration when you ride behind the 
Maxwell motor, is the fact that the 
reciprocating parts of the engine are 
balanced to the fraction of an ounce. 


Another reason is a floating platform 
spring mounting under the front end of 


Touring - $ 895 
Sport Touring 1055 
Roadster Cae om ad 885 


of time-payments. 


statements of owners that the good. 


the motor—a wonderfully effective de- 
vice which is exclusive to Maxwell. 


Owners will tell you that gasoline 
economy generally averages 24 miles 
to the gallon. 


With this economy is coupled perform- 
ance that would be gratifying in a car of 
far greater cost and power. 


You accelerate from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in eight seconds, when you drive a 
good Maxwell. 


Its engine, with displacement only a 
fraction over 185 cubic inches, develops 
power that will take you anywhere a 
car can go—and some places where some 
cars cannot go. 


The car is a revelation in ease of steering. 
Its ease of riding is equally remarkable. 


The spring suspension is one reason for 
this. The noticeable absence of motor 
vibration is another. 


If you really want to know how far 
four-cylinder engineering practice has 
advanced—take a ride in the good 
Maxwell. Nothing else can give you a 
full realization of the new order of things 
which the good Maxwell has initiated. 


President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Club Coupe - 
Club Sedan - 
Sedan - 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax, 


All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T think I ought to tell you,” he added, “that Mrs. 
Rotch was in the library all the time—came down to get a 
book. She says she didn’t see who shot him, but—I’m not 
sure that’s so.”’ 

Carlotta again summoned her husband. 

“Coming, Warren?”’ And with a glance at Coxon he 
obeyed. Doctor Moal rose to yield place to him. Rotch 
perceived this movement and made an effort to get to his 
feet. 

“T say, I’ll cut in too,” he exclaimed. 

But Julie said quickly, “‘No, Bert; no.” 

Doctor Moal added a good-natured word. 

“Take a rest, old man,” he suggested. ‘‘ You’re well off 
as you are.” He nodded to Coxon as he passed the guide, 
and said casually, “I’m going to get a breath of air.” At 
the same time he went through the gun room and opened 
the French windows, passing out to the veranda. Coxon, 
after a moment’s hesitation, followed him. Doctor Moal 
was about to close the windows from the outside, fumbled 
for the handle which was not there, and then perceiving 
Coxon, said curiously, ‘‘How’s this? The handle’s gone.” 

Coxon nodded. 

“T meant to put it back,” he explained, ill at ease. 

“Oh, you took it off?’’ Doctor Moal asked. 

““Yes,”’ the old woodsman confessed; ‘‘yes, I took it off 
this morning.” 

The doctor looked at him keenly. 

“What was your idea?”’ 

“Well, sir,’ Coxon said uncomfortably, ‘‘I took it off— 
well, I thought then you might have done this, Doctor 
Moal. If you did, you probably came along the veranda 
and into the gun room that way, and there might be finger 
prints on this handle. After I’d taken it off and put it ina 
safe place I remembered the snow on the porch floor. 
Then I knew you couldn’t have done this business, of 
course, or you’d have left tracks. But—I’ve been pretty 
busy; didn’t take time to put it back. I came out 
hoping I could keep you from noticing it was gone now.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Afraid of offending me?”’ 

“Well, I was pretty sure you’d understand.” 

The other had lighted a cigarette, carelessly assented. 

“Of course, Coxon. I advise you to try everything that 
occurs to you. The more I consider this matter, the more 
its very simplicity seems to baffle me.’’ Coxon shook his 
head. 

“T’m not so much worried about that,’’ he confessed. 
“‘T’ve got two or three things. It wouldn’t be right for me 
to tell you about them, probably. I have an idea Mrs. 
Rotch knows more than she has told too. No, sir. I’m 
not afraid but what we’ll find out who did this, all right. 
It’s other things that are bothering me.” 

Doctor Moal showed his interest. 

“What, for example?” 

““Well,’”’ Coxon confessed, ‘‘I’m afraid of more killings.” 

“More?” 

“T guess you know my idea, sir,” the guide told him. 
“Tf whoever did this could protect himself or herself by 
killing somebody else, why shouldn’t he do it? I can’t see. 
I figure that whoever it was is pretty well nerved up now— 
having to play a part all day, and looking forward to a 
night with nothing to do but think, and more days of wait- 
ing, with no chance to get away. Their nerves must be 
right on edge. I can imagine some pretty ugly things that 
might happen. Burn the camp, maybe; kill everybody 
inmat 2 

The other smiled. 

“You don’t look like an imaginative man,” he protested. 

“‘T guess there’s more sense than imagination to that,” 
Coxon urged. ‘‘I’d like to make you see it the way I do.” 

Doctor Moal shivered faintly. 

“It’s cold out here,’ he said. ‘“‘Let’s go back inside.” 

So Coxon followed him, shutting the tall windows be- 
hind them. As they entered the living room, he said in a 
low tone in the other’s ear, ‘‘ Mr. Rotch is in bad shape, it 
looks to me.” 

He saw the doctor’s eyes turn toward Rotch, who had 
roused at their coming; and a moment later he was not 
surprised when Rotch got uncertainly to his feet and said 
loudly, “‘Say, listen. What’s going on here, anyway? 
You, Coxon. First you take Pring over and tell him some- 
thing about me, and then you and the doctor talk me over. 
Listen, I’m likely to make a row‘about this. What you 
trying to do, anyhow? It looks to me you’re trying to pin 
something on me.’”’ There was a faint confusion in his 
thickening speech. 

Coxon met the other’s eyes squarely, but he offered no 
reply; instead, moved past him and went out into the 
kitchen, leaving Doctor Moal to placate the angry man as 
he could. The old guide was well content with the progress 
of events; there was, when he met Bruton’s eye, a faint 
smile on his lips. But Bruton’s first word awakened him 
to a new concern. 

The amiable cook drew near him and said softly, ‘‘Bob, 
there’s a knife gone.” 

“A knife?” 

Bruton nodded vigorously. 
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“Tt was here this morning, because I used it to slice 
bacon with. The big butcher knife. I washed it up and 
stuck it in its slot there, and she’s gone.” 

“When?” Coxon asked. 

“Must have been while you and me were down at the 
cabin after lunch. I haven’t used it since.” 

Coxon said gravely, “‘That’s bad. I never thought of 
the kitchen knives. Ought to have taken them away.” 
He looked at the other curiously. “‘Now who do you 
guess?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Sharp, was it?” 

“T rubbed her up the day before the folks came in.” 
The other nodded. 

“Dinner nearly ready?” he asked; and when Bruton as- 
sented, he set himself to help with the preparations, and 
presently served the dinner in the other room. Afterwards, 


alone with Bruton, he returned to the matter of the knife 


again. “It fits in,” he explained. ‘It’s what I’ve been 
expecting, in a way.” 

“Looking for it? Why?” 

The two men were eating together at a small table by 
the kitchen window, a lamp between them. Their voices 
were low, scarce more than murmurs, inaudible in the 
other room. 

Coxon poured coffee into his cup and said slowly, “I’ve 
found out a good deal today, talking to them all, one after 
another. Some of them told the truth right off, and some 
didn’t; but I guess they all finally came to it, more or less? 
Anyway, I’m believing some of them. I guess Mrs. Pring 
was asleep, all right. Mrs. Rotch says she came down to 
get a book and was in the library when he was killed. She 
says she don’t know who did it; but she thinks Miss Taber 
might have. I could see that. Mrs. Pring kind of thought 
at first that Mr. Pring did it; but either she’s changed her 
mind or else she’s sticking to him anyway. I don’t guess 
Miss Taber did it. Seemed like she was telling the truth, 
when she got around to it. That leaves the three men.” 

Bruton nodded. 

“Tt ain’t the sort of thing a woman would do, anyhow.” 

“Well, you can’t tell; but I guess you’re right,’”” Coxon 
agreed. ‘‘But when it comes to the man, I don’t know 
how to figure.”’ He was silent for a moment, eating busily; 
at length continued: “‘I’ll tell you what I’m planning on,” 
he said. ‘I’ve kind of tried to let each one of them think 
I’ve got something on him; think I’ve got something that 
shows he did it, without me knowing what it shows, my- 
self—except maybe Rotch. If the doctor did it, he must 
have gone along the porch. There wasn’t any tracks in the 
snow; but the wind changed about that time, and maybe 
the snow didn’t drift onto the porch till after. I’ve took 
the handle off the outside of the gun-room door, and he 
knows it. If he went in that way, he’ll have to figure that 
maybe he left the print of his hand on it. And Pring—he 
came downstairs and went back up again, if he did it; and 
maybe he did. I’ve got the cartridge that was shot, and I 
told him so. If he did it he thinks the cartridge will prove 
it on him. Rotch I don’t know about. He’s drunk and 
mad enough to do anything.’”’ He looked toward the 
other. “I kind of expect whoever did it will be after my 
hide tonight.” 

Bruton uttered a low ejaculation. 

“What you going to do?” 

“Well,” said Coxon, “I’ll tell you. I’m going to stay in 
the living room all night, kind of keeping watch; in a chair 
with my back to the stairs. It’s going to look easy to get 
at me. But I’ll have a pistol handy, and I’d like mighty 
well if you’d take a rifle and come around by and by and 
get on the other porch, where you can look in and keep an 
eye on things. Don’t go to shooting too quick. But if you 
see any reason, you jump in and take a hand. Will you do 
that?” 

“You're right I’ll do it!” 

“It’s going to be pretty cold,’ Coxon warned him. 
“But I don’t guess you'll have to wait long. If anything’s 
going to happen, it ought to be within a hour or so.” 

“T’ll stick with it,’’ Bruton promised. 

The other nodded. 

“You do that,” he agreed. “I don’t mind taking some 
chances; but I never was the bait in a trap before, and it 
makes me kind of nervous.” 

The cook nodded. 

“T’ll see to’t the trap don’t come shut on you,” he 
promised. 

They had finished, their pipes were going, and Coxon 
helped with the dishes. From the other room he could 
hear now and then the murmur of voices. He went in at 
last to ask if anything were wanted, and Carlotta told him 
they were comfortable. 

He said slowly, “I thought you’d want to know that 
I’m planning to spend the night here in the living room. 
I’m kind of worried for fear something else may happen, so 
I aim to keep an eye on things.”’ 

They considered him in silence; then Pring said, ‘I'll 
relieve you, share the watch with you.” 

Coxon shook his head. 

“You didn’t get any sleep last night, sir. You go to bed. 
It won’t bother me any.” 
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Grace Taber said with a movement of dismay. ‘ 
believe any of us will sleep tonight. The though 
alone terrifies me.’ 

Doctor Moal smiled. 

“You'll find your nerves will relax, once you a 
he told her, and glanced at the others. “Of cou 
glad to give anyone who wants it something to ] 
get to sleep.” 

“T shall be able to sleep,” Pring replied, a 
echoed, “‘I too.”’ 

Rotch was already slumbering, slumped ina se 
in his chair, apparently unconscious of y 
around him. 

Grace said slowly to the doctor, ‘‘I think Iw 
to give me something.” 

Doctor Moal looked toward Julie. ‘ 

“How about you?” 

She shook her head, faintly smiling. 

“T shall*take a book upstairs,”’ she replied. 
mind lying awake if I must.” 

“Tf any of you need me in the night, j 
Coxon told them, and they nodded, understai 
asked, ‘“‘About what time do you figure on goi 
tonight?” 4 

Pring glanced at the others, then replied, “I ex 
be late.” 

“T thought I’d get me some sleep before i 
explained. ‘‘You can send Bruton to wake n 
get ready to go upstairs.” 

Pring nodded assent; and Coxon, after 4 
hesitation, went out through the kitchen ag: 
parted toward the cabin. In his bunk, he ¢ 
and was asleep almost immediately; he wore no 
bearing of a man who was about to put his life i 

Toward midnight Bruton wakened him. Co 
sure the other understood the part he was to 
then went up the path to the main camp. Hef 
save for Doctor Moal and Pring, the others he 
gone upstairs; the two men exchanged a word o1 
him before departing. 

When he was alone Coxon surveyed the 
thoughtfully. The farther wall, where the stai 
the doors to gun room and library, was all in 
one side was the closed door of the room wher 
body lay. The guide shifted the lamp so as sor 
increase the illumination in the direction of 1 
then he drew a great chair before the fire and 
lamp at his shoulder settled himself in comfort. ' 
were magazines on the table and he chose one 
it. When his movements ceased he could he 
steps of Pring as he prepared for bed in the roc 
These slight sounds ceased at last, and upon the 
a silence settled, a hush that was full of prickli 
Coxon, his back resolutely turned toward the | 
which his peril must come, felt, for all his cou 
scratch and crawl upon the nape of his neck; 
stillness he could hear the strong pounding of 

The impulse to swing around and face the sté 
most uncontrollable. Sweat broke out upon his 
as he fought to hold himself still. After what 
him an eternity he looked at his watch and fo 
had been scarce five minutes in his chair; and 
covery reconciled him to the wait that lay before him, 
relaxed a little, releasing by sheer force of will the 
upon nerves and muscles; and he slumped lower ] 
chair. 

Once he grinned with faint and derisive 
This smile was provoked by the thought that 
any observer his behavior must have seemed brave t 
point of audacity, he was in reality half paralyzed 
stark and dreadful terror. 

He was, in fact, so much afraid of what might i> | 
himself that it did not occur to him that Julie Rotch | 
actually in even greater peril. 

XVI 3 

HERE may be, under certain circumstances, 480 

and beneficent effect in silence; but complete q 
much more likely to make the average person U 
boy alone upon a lonely street at night will whistle, 
sometimes a man under the same circumstances W 
as loudly as the boy. When two persons in company 
silent at the same time, unless they are very good frit 
indeed, each is uncomfortable until the conversati 
resumed. Only the rare philosopher has the abil 
into a desert place and sit him down and permit t 
hush of the wilderness to infold him. There is @ 
in silence which provokes the fearful er 
ordinary man is glad to clear his throat, to scuffle 
to talk to himself in a low and reassuring tone, tain 
whistle or hum. 

Old Bob Coxon was in no respect an ordinary . 4 
mere fact that he was by profession a guide and woo 
set him apart from other folk, for this business 
guide is one which puts its mark upon a man. 
at the same time that of a servant and that of 
He does great labors, and at the same time he 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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E Stale, ranci 
ddors—this “double 
action” cleanser 


Utensils in which fat is used require scrupulous 
care. For fat burns quickly, and since burned 
| grease is harder to clean off. , every overlooked spot 
_ holds a strong, rancid taint which ruins the flavor 
of food. 


Sunbrite, the ““double action”’ cleanser, is the 
very thing needed to keep your frying and roast- 
ing pans not only spotlessly clean but sweet and 
fresh and odorless. For it is an effective scouring 
powder and in addition, has an element which 
sweetens and purifies. 


) And for this “‘double action”’ you pay so little 

_ less than you often pay for a cleanser! There 
is a United Profit Sharing Coupon with each 
can, too. . 


Not only your kitchen utensils but your kitchen 
sink, your bathroom fixtures need this double 

' action cleanser. Try Sunbrite; it will keep them 
_ shining and in addition, fresh and sweet and 
| odorless. 
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and he instructs. His contact is, ordinarily, 
with persons of some superiority who are 
nevertheless inferior to him in all the lore 
and the craft of the forest. The inevitable 
result of this contact is to breed in him con- 
fidence in himself and his own powers and 
faint—though usually tolerant—scorn for 
the men with whom he deals. Among this 
guild of guides, set apart from their fellows, 
Bob Coxon enjoyed a certain preéminence; 
he received the deference of his fellow crafts- 
men, and when they were members of a 
party which he directed they obeyed him 
readily and freely. 

But the fact that Coxon was thus an ex- 
traordinary man among extraordinary men 
did not keep him from acting like an ordi- 
nary man in his present situation. He had 
that intellectual courage which upheld 
him in what he meant to do; he had de- 
cided to set a trap, himself as bait, ana he 
did so, But though he was sure of the wis- 
dom of his measures, he was nevertheless as 
terrified by the ominous silence of the night 
as any other man would have been. A few 
minutes after the others had gone upstairs 
the last sound of their preparation for bed 
ceased. The deep hush of the surrounding 
forest seemed to permeate the big camp, 
seeping in through windows and doors until 
the wide living room was full of it. This 
quiet was so intense that Coxon could hear 
his heart; it seemed to him that by looking 
down at his breast he could perceive the 
vibration of his solid flesh, stirred by its 
pulsations. 

By and by he cleared his throat in a loud 
and unnecessary fashion, and looked about 
with a certain defiance in his air as though 
to say, “‘You see, one can make a noise if 
one chooses.’”’ Then he busied himself with 
the magazine he had chosen and turned the 
pages rapidly, enjoying their rustling. The 
occasional crackling of the fire was reassur- 
ing; the whinny and flicker of its flames 
pleased him. In one of the logs, penned-up 
moisture was, by the increasing heat, dis- 
tilled into steam which found an opening 
through the solid wood and shot out a hiss- 
ing jet of smoke, and Coxon was near ap- 
proving this manifestation by a nod. He 
scraped his chair nearer the fire; he ad- 
justed the lamp; he rose and tapped out 
his pipe against the upper part of the fire- 
place; then casually strolled around the 
room, passing the windows which opened 
out on the porch, where he saw Bruton 
standing attentively on guard. He made 
the cook a little sign of reassurance, and by 
the other’s presence was himself reassured, 
so that he came back and sat down in the 
chair, his back turned boldly to the stairs, 
to wait for what should come to pass. He 
had refilled his pipe, and now he lighted it 
and enjoyed the pleasant sound his inhala- 
tions evoked from it. 

The influence of the strong tobacco, com- 
bined with the comforting knowledge that 
Bruton was watching over him, somewhat 
relaxed the tension of his nerves. He had in 
the pocket of his coat an automatic pistol, 
and he took this now and stuck it inside his 
belt, under his coat on the left-hand side, 
where his right hand rested upon the butt, 
ready to bring the weapon into instant 
play. His posture, though it was easy, was 
not completely relaxed; his feet were gath- 
ered under him, and save when now and 
then he fingered the bowl of his pipe, his 
left hand rested on the arm of his chair, 
ready to lift him quickly to his feet. 

The fire was warm, the lamp beside him 
radiated a genial heat; and Coxon began to 
forget the immediately critical situation in 
which he was thus playing a passive part. 
His thoughts turned to speculation; he 
began to wander back through the day, dis- 
secting the facts he had learned, speculat- 
ing as to the truth or falsity of what each 
person had said to him. He had an orderly 
mind, a part of the orderly habit of his life, 
the habit of an old bachelor who is accus- 
tomed to care for his own belongings with- 
out the assistance of any woman’s hand. 
Thus he presently brought himself to con- 
sider just how much he knew of Wardle’s 
movements the night before. Without put- 
ting the thought into words, he attempted 
to reconstruct the crime. 

Wardle, having said good night to the 
others, had gone to bed. That is to say, he 
had undressed and put on his night attire 
and pretended to compose himself for slum- 
ber. He must have kept himself awake by 
some slight effort; must perhaps have con- 
sulted his watch as he waited for the hour 
appointed by Grace Taber. Or perhaps 
there had been no definite hour involved in 
their plan; perhaps they had simply agreed 
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that she would come downstairs after the 
others were all abed. 

At any rate, Wardle undoubtedly lay 
awake, presumably waiting till he felt 
sure Doctor Moal, in the bed beyond his 
own, was asleep. Then he must have risen, 
drawn on his slippers and dressing gown, 
and as quietly as possible gone out into the 
living room. Yet he had made sufficient 
noise to arouse the doctor, who had watched 
him go without remark and without reveal- 
ing the fact that he was awake. 

In the living room Wardle lighted the 
lamp. Then he strolled about the room, put 
a log on the fire, glanced at a magazine, 
waited for Grace ‘to come. No doubt he 
listened, heard her steps before she reached 
the foot of the stairs, perceived her ap- 
proach. She must have come quietly. 
Coxon remembered that she had worn, the 
evening before, low, soft moccasins, so that 
her footsteps would have been almost noise- 
less. Perhaps Wardle did not hear her; but 
at any rate she came, and they met before 
the fire, and no doubt sat down upon the 
couch and fell into conversation together. 

Coxon felt sure he could guess the burden 
of their conversation. He could imagine 
what Grace Taber had said, the manner of 
the saying, and the fashion in which Wardle 
had received what she had to say. A 
phrase leaped into his mind. Grace had 
said that Wardle spoke of his former wife 
unpleasantly, that if Pring had heard him he 
would have done something. Those had been 
her words; they seemed to rivet Coxon’s 
thoughts now to a single point, to the hy- 
pothesis that Pring had done this murder. 

He considered the case against his em- 
ployer. Pring had, perhaps in higher de- 
gree than any of the others, a reason for 
killing Wardle. He had his sister’s wrong 
to avenge. Coxon remembered that these 
two were twins, and it occurred to him that 
there was sometimes a curious psycho- 
logical kinship in such eases. Pring himself 
had said that his sister was occasionally the 
victim of furious bursts of anger against 
Wardle; had added that he and his sister 
were much alike. Coxon knew, from his 
own observation, that Pring had a capacity 
for sudden rage, not always controlled. 
Considering the matter now, he was satis- 
fied that Pring might have wanted to kill 
Wardle. 

But—could he have done it? Had he the 

opportunity? The old woodsman began to 
analyze what had happened. When Car- 
lotta woke, Pring was at the door of their 
room, already clad in his dressing gown and 
slippers. If he had risen only to secure the 
door against rattling, would he have taken 
time to put on these garments? Perhaps. 
The room must have been cold. But cer- 
tainly he had them on, and this being so, 
he might have been downstairs before Car- 
lotta woke at all. Perhaps she even knew 
of his absence and concealed it. Coxon 
remembered that she had, at least in the 
beginning, suspected her husband. 
_ The time element entered into his con- 
jectures. Assuming that Carlotta spoke 
truth, Pring was at his door when Julie 
came upstairs, or when he said he heard her 
come up. Coxon assumed for the moment 
that this was true. Then when Carlotta 
awoke, Wardle was already dead; and 
Pring could not have killed him. when, 
leaving Carlotta awake, a moment later he 
went downstairs. If he had fired the shot 
it must have been some minutes before. He 
must have shot Wardle and hurried up to 
his room before Julie emerged into the 
living room in the first shock and confusion 
of her discovery of the murder itself. 

There was a further possibility. Pring 
might have fired the shot, then drawn back 
into the gun room till after Julie went 
upstairs; might have followed her up 
and entered his own room almost on her 
heels, before Carlotta was awakened by the 
scream of the slain rabbit. He tried to 
remember whether Julie had fixed the time 
of the murder in relation to the rabbit’s cry 
in the night. She had said at first that the 
scream woke her; but at that time she was 
not yet brought to the point of telling the 
truth about her movements, had not ad- 
mitted her visit to the library. Coxon 
made a mental note to ask her about the 
rabbit in the morning. If the beast had 
screamed before she came upstairs, then 
Pring must have come up well before her, 
could not have done the murder. 

But—could he have shot Wardle and 
then come upstairs before Julie emerged 
from the library? Had there been sufficient 
time for him to do this? Whoever shot 
Wardle ejected the empty shell and put it 
in the cigar box on the gun-room table. 
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This was the sort of thing Pring might have 
done, or Doctor Moal, or anyone else fa- 
miliar with weapons and with a certain 
sense of order. But if Pring—or whoever 
shot Wardle—had actuated the lock of the 
rifle while Julie was still in the library, then 
she must have heard the sound. Whoever 
shot Wardle, therefore, must have re- 
mained in the gun room till Julie had gone 
upstairs. If, then, the rabbit cried before 
she came upstairs, Pring had not shot War- 
dle. The woodsman considered this con- 
clusion so evident that he was half moved 
to rise at once and waken Julie and put the 
question to her. If she had reached her 
room before she heard the rabbit, Pring 
might still be guilty; but if the other were 
the case, then he was surely innocent, and 
his elimination infinitely simplified the 
problem with which Coxon was laboring. 

He attempted to attack the question 
from another angle, recalling his talk with 
Grace Taber. She had fled from Wardle’s 
presence to her own room, left the door 
open, flung herself across the bed. Her 
door was still open when Julie came up- 
stairs, for Julie had seen it so. It was still 
open when Pring went downstairs, accord- 
ing to Grace herself. Pring had not re- 
marked this open door; his attention must 
have been fixed upon the light below stairs. 
But if Pring had come up before Julie, 
Grace might have heard him. Coxon re- 
membered with sudden illumination that 
Grace had heard no one come up the stairs. 
If no one came up the stairs, then— Doctor 
Moal shot Wardle, since he alone slept on 
the lower floor. But Julie had certainly 
come upstairs, and if Grace failed to hear 
her, she might equally have failed to hear 
one who took more pains to move without 
sound. The fact that she did not hear Julie 
made of small importance the fact that she 
had heard no one else. 

He realized more and more clearly that 
the element’ of time was tremendously im- 
portant. How long was it after Wardle was 
shot before Julie emerged from the library? 
How long was it after Grace came upstairs 
before Pring went down? How great was 
the interval between the time the rabbit 
cried and the instant of the murder, and 
which preceded the other? Coxon wished 
with faint and resentful impatience that 
either Grace or Julie had been able to an- 
swer these questions, had been able to 
estimate with some accuracy the passage of 
time. The thought made him wonder how 
long his vigil had now continued, and he 
looked at his watch and realized with a faint 
prickling of the scalp that it was within a 
few minutes of twenty-four hours since 
Wardle, standing almost on the spot where 
Coxon’s chair now stood, had been struck 
down. 

This discovery brought flooding back 
that shuddering fear which had at first 
tormented him, which the activity of his 
thoughts had for the time dispelled. He 
found it again impossible to sit still, and he 
rose under pretext of knocking out his pipe, 
and began to fill it again, standing by the 
hearth, his eyes wandering around the 
room. The door of the bedroom where 
Wardle’s body lay fixed his attention; he 
had a momentary impression that it was 
open a crack, and took a step or two that 
way before he discovered that a line of 
shadow had deceived his eyes. The kitchen 
door was reassuringly shut. He crossed the 
room with an impulse to make sure that the 
doors of the library and gun room were 
closed. He found the door of the library 
open, and shut and latched it. The other, 
the gun-room door, was already latched. 
The deerskin hangings, stiff and unwieldy, 
almost wholly obscured these doors; never- 
theless, the fact that he had now closed 
them gave him a certain sense of security. 
He wished uneasily that there were curtains 
upon the windows around the living room. 
One outside the camp might so easily hold 
him, inside, at their mercy. But on one 
side Bruton protected him; and after all, 
no one above stairs could get out-of-doors 
without descending through this room. 

He returned at last to his chair and sat 
down again, vaguely reassured by his own 
movements. If his trap were to seize its 
prey he must, he reminded himself, sit still 
and play the part of an easy victim. If he 
were right in his theory, then someone 
would presently come down the stair and 
seek to steal upon him from behind. They 
could not shoot from the stair itself; he re- 
membered with gratification that the useful 
weapons were all in the cabin. There was 
only that pistol whose firing pin was broken, 
which Pring had taken from the gun room 
hours before. Coxon began to speculate 


“were already thus armed, 
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once more, to wonder why Pring had) 
that weapon. Pring himself } 
the firing pin at his last visit to 
he must have remembered this; 
looked to see whether it had been ye 
or replaced. A man of Pring’s habits 
certainly make sure the weapon wasin 
Therefore if he had it, as Coxon beliey| 
knew its uselessness. With it, howe 
deadly blow might still be struck 
Coxon’s scalp tingled at the though} 
he held himself rigidly still. ; 

There was also the kitchen 
theft of which Bruton had dise 
was impossible to know wh 
that; but to use it the murderer 
clear across the room from t 
and Coxon felt sure he would 
the most careful approach. ©; 
hear, then Bruton would 
guide tried to decide whether 
Doctor Moal had taken this kni 
membered, with startling sud 
Doctor Moal had brought with 
surgical kit, which must contain 
capable of use as a weapon. 
himself for having failed to 
before, for having failed to 
to surrender the kit. But 
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been under no necessity 
knife. Had Rotch, then, 

The woodsman thus abani 
tion as to Pring’s guilt to e 
of Hubert Rotch. Rotch » 
possessing man. He was o 
Coxon instinctively disliked; 
meanor all the day just go 
defiant, morose, truculent. But 
of each of the individuals in t 
been, since the event, abno 
turbed. This was inevitabl 
suspecting her husband’s guil 
part; Pring himself had been 
obvious restraint, guarding 
Grace Taber’s perturbation wa 
accounted for by her experi 
before, and this was true of Ji 
well. Only Doctor Moal had bi 
maintain something like his nati 
manner. Therefore the fact that 
been sullen and morose establi 
ing; might well be the simple ¢ 
of his steady drinking. 

Nevertheless, it was pe 
that Rotch had killed War 
have been awakened by his 
ments as she left their room; 
followed her downstairs to si 
about; might have slippe 
room to avoid discovery wh 
peared; might have lis 
followed. ‘ 

But Coxon suddenly realized 
Wardle could have said to 
would have justified Rotch in sk 
This consideration brought th 
short and his thoughts began 
had, in suspecting Rotch, 
theory that Rotch might have 
Wardle with Julie. But if . 
truth, and if Grace spoke truth, 
not even known of Julie’s prese 
stairs. Rotch, his senses 
have mistaken Grace for Julie. 
incredible; nevertheless, Co 
the possibility and tried to stre 
hypothesis. a3 

But he could find no cireun 
bolster up his case against Rotech 
while he began to believe that 
be eliminated from consideratio 
the theory that Grace and | 
truth. Their stories were corro 
least in part, by that of Do 
therefore Coxon was inclined 
them. It was true the two yor 
had had opportunity to concert 
if they had wished to do so / 
hardly have devised so involved | 
as that which they had rela 
Furthermore, he thought he | 
down Julie’s defenses, and M 
too. He felt more and more cet 
what they said was truth. __ 

And if true, then Rotch could 
no reason for killing Wardl 
weighed this conclusion, fou 
more and more forced to accep 
tain. And his heart faintly qu 
beat, for if Rotch had not - 
then the slayer must be eit 
Doctor Moal. So soon as 
Julie about the rabbit’s ery h 
able to eliminate Pring. The 
thought he began to see light t 
dark disorder of events. H 
position and relighted his pipe, ' 
had forgotten to keep burning. 
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Utility Coupe 
—the car of many uses 


a 
The Chevrolet Utility Coupe is a great favorite with salesmen 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

His mental activity now momentarily re- 
laxing, he became conscious once more of 
the intense silence which filled the big 
camp. Save for the faint purring of the 
flames of the hearth and the murmur of his 
pipe, there was not a sound. In other sea- 
sons the forest would have been full of the 
whisper of life, but now snow blanketed 
and muffled everything. Within the camp 
the very air seemed to sleep like a still pool, 
without motion. Yet in this silence there 
was to Coxon something ominous. Above 
his head six persons lay abed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly asleep; perhaps 
all of them save one. But one, Coxon felt 
sure, lay awake, waiting, nerving himself 
to that which must be done. It seemed to 
the guide that between that malignant, 
wakeful mind above his head and his own 
thoughts a certain communion was de- 
veloping; he thought something like waves 
of hatred and destruction flowed from the 
other toward him; and he sat very still, 
receiving these impressions, weighing the 
impalpable silence with his senses finely 
attuned to catch the faintest sound, to de- 
tect the pressure of a foot upon the stairs or 
the faint breathing of anyone behind him 
in the room. 

It was at the moment when his whole 
body was thus attuned and receptive that 
the silence was shattered; shattered and 
destroyed and broken into thousands of 
flying fragments by the jangle and clamor 
of the telephone bell upon the wall by the 
kitchen door. 

The effect of this loud and resonant 
alarm in the stillness of the night was hid- 
eous. The ringing of the bell seemed to 
Coxon to eydure interminably. It wrenched 
him to his feet, where he stood shuddering, 
drenched in its continuing waves of sound. 
He pressed his hands to his ears, tortured 
by the outcry of the bell. 

Then it fell abruptly still, and a voice 
almost at his elbow ejaculated an oath, and 
Coxon whirled to see Hubert Rotch stand- 
ing at the stair foot—Rotch, who, he had 
decided, must be innocent of Wardle’s 
murder. 

Yet Rotch, who had come downstairs so 
softly that even in the silence Coxon had 
not heard him, stood now at the foot of the 
stairs in his pajamas, a great water pitcher 
of heavy crockery like a weapon in his hand. 
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ISCOVERING Rotch so unexpectedly, 

and in the moment when the alarm of 
the telephone still left him quivering and 
startled, Coxon wrenched from his belt the 
pistol which he had there, and whipped it 
into position, leveled at the other man’s 
middle. At the same time, automatically, 
and without any thought, he asked, ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 

Rotch, whose eyes were red and swollen, 
and whose nerves were already taut before 
the telephone set them jangling, answered 
hastily, “‘A drink of water.” He lifted the 
pitcher which he held in his hand. 

Coxon stood rigid, half crouching, half 
expecting an attack, staring at the other 
man for a long moment. 


“What did you come down so quiet for?” 


he demanded. 

“T just came down,” Rotch replied. 

“Trying to sneak up on me?” 

The other exploded angrily. 

“Put that gun down! You're going to 
make a fool of yourself before you’re 
through, you old ape! Point that thing 
away from me. It makes me nervous.” 

The telephone shrilled again, long and 
impatiently; and Coxon’s eyes whipped 
toward it, uncertain what to do. He dared 
not take his eyes off Rotch, yet the phone 
was on the other side of the room from the 
stairs. His dilemma was solved, however, 
by the appearance first of Pring and then 
of Doctor Moal, the latter treading on the 
other’s heels, coming swiftly down the stairs. 
They had been roused by the sound of the 
bell, had taken time to don dressing gowns 
before coming to discover what this reunion 
with the world over a slender thread of wire 
might mean. 

Pring, discovering Rotch and Coxon thus 
face to face, the latter with his pistol still 
leveled, asked, “‘Was that the telephone, 
Coxon?” 

“Yes,” the guide replied. 

“You have answered it?” 

“No.” Coxon looked toward Rotch. 
“When I got up I saw Mr. Rotch right be- 
hind me with that pitcher. I hadn’t heard 
him come down. It surprised me to see 
him.” 

Rotch interrupted. 
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“So he stuck a gun in my face. I want a 
drink of water; that’s why I came down. 
Coxon was so busy playing detective today 
that he forgot to fill my pitcher, and I’m 
thirsty—woke up thirsty. Nothing wrong 
with that, is there?” 

For the third time the telephone bell 
broke in upon them; and Pring, without 
answering Rotch, now walked across the 
room to the instrument. Doctor Moal re- 
mained at the foot of the stairs behind 
Rotch, watching him and Coxon with a 
faint smile. Rotch, for all his defiance, 
seemed unwilling to move so long as the 
pistol covered his body; Coxon, on the 
other hand, seemed unwilling to lower the 
weapon. Thus standing, they all listened 
to Pring’s end of the telephone conversa- 
tion. They heard him say: 

“Yes, this is Mr. Pring speaking. Bul- 
lard? Got through safely then? Ah, that 
was good work, and fortunate also. You’ve 
talked with him? He is coming at once, 
I assume. In the morning. . . . 
No, we’ve found out nothing more here; 
nothing at all, I’m afraid. Yes. Do 
you want to speak to him?” 

He abandoned the instrument and turned 
to Coxon. 

“He wants a word with you,” he an- 
nounced; and Coxon almost reluctantly 
relaxed his guard over Rotch to go to the 
instrument. His replies to what Bullard 
said were curt and monosyllabic, meaning- 
less to the listeners. 

When he had hung up the receiver, Pring 
said to the others, “‘Bullard tells me the 
sheriff happens to be almost in this neigh- 
borhood, at a lumber camp twelve to fif- 
teen miles north of here on another matter. 
Bullard got him on the phone.” 

Doctor Moal asked thoughtfully, ‘Does 
that mean he will be here tomorrow?” 

“Bullard says he undertook to start at 
once,’’ Pring replied. “It seems there is not 
even a wood road, but he can follow a cer- 
tain brook. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the geography of the locality to under- 
stand the details; but he should be here, 
Bullard assured me, soon after daylight.” 

Rotch said angrily, ‘““Good thing, too! 
Have someone here to take charge and shut 
off this old fool.’”? His eyes swung resent- 
fully toward Coxon. 

Coxon approached him, said quietly, “T’ll 
fill your water pitcher, Mr. Rotch.”’ And 
took it from him. As he went toward the 
kitchen Carlotta called from the head of 
the stairs; and they heard the two other 
women whispering with her. 

“What was that, Warren?” she asked. 

“The telephone, Lotta,’’ he replied. 
“The sheriff will be here in the morning.” 

“cc Oh?’ 

“You'd better get back in bed,” he ad- 
vised. ‘‘You’ll catch cold.” 

There was further whispering above 
stairs, then Mrs. Pring replied, “I think I’ll 
come down for a minute.” 

They saw her descending, and Grace and 
Julie followed her, and the three gathered 
in a little group with Pring and Doctor 
Moal and Rotch, discussing this incident 
which had disrupted the silence of the night. 

Coxon, returning from the kitchen with 
the filled pitcher and discovering them, was 
reminded that he had a new and vital ques- 
tion to ask Julie; he watched his oppor- 
tunity and drew her aside. 

She came, her eyes anxious; and he led 
her toward the hearth, away from the 
others, and said in a low tone, “I’ve been 
thinking, Mrs. Rotch. There’s one thing I 
forgot to ask you, and it’s kind of impor- 
tant.’’ She nodded nervously. 

“You asked me so many questions; it 
doesn’t seem possible that you forgot any,” 
she said with a faint smile. 

“You heard the rabbit yell, didn’t you?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

‘‘Where were you when you heard it?” 
he inquired. “‘You see, that kind of helps 
to fix the time when things happened. 
Were you downstairs, or in the library, or 
on the way up, or in your room?”’ 

“Oh, in my room,” she replied readily. 

“Sure of that?” 

“T certainly am. I was in bed, huddling 
in bed, scared and trembling; and when 
that terrible scream came it made me start 
and cry out. It frightened me dreadfully.”’ 

His eyes turned away from her to the 
others. 

“Well, that’s fine,” he remarked. ‘Yes, 
I’m glad to know that.” 

Then Rotch came toward them and took 
his wife’s arm. 

“Come here, Julie,”? he commanded im- 
patiently. ‘You and Carlotta and Grace 
go onupstairs. You haven’t got enough on.” 
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She glanced at Coxon, and he nodded as 
though to give his consent, and she turned 
away and linked her arm in Carlotta’s. The 
three women went slowly upstairs together. 
Pring and Doctor Moal had seen Julie 
talking with Coxon, and he perceived their 
scrutiny; but as it had not previously oc- 
curred to the guide that she was in any 
danger, so it did not occur to him that he 
had put her in even greater peril now. 

When the women were gone, Doctor 
Moal asked Coxon, “‘What sort of man is 
this sheriff, Coxon? Has he any particular 
wit?” 

“He’s a pretty shrewd man,” Coxon re- 
plied. ‘Yes, sir, he’s got good sense. I’ll be 
glad to have him here.” 

“Tt will at least remove the responsibil- 
ity of action from our shoulders,”’ Doctor 
Moal commented. “‘That will be so much 
gain.” Pring nodded. 

“‘Tt’s like calling in a doctor,” he agreed. 
“You immediately feel that things are 
going to take a turn for the better.” 

“Tn the meanwhile,” Doctor Moal re- 
marked, ‘‘we might as well go back to bed. 
T’ll confess I am sleepy.” 

“I too,”’ Pring assented. “I’m beginning 


to feel the reaction, after the strain of the © 
You are quite all right, - 


day just gone. 
Coxon?” 

“All right, Mr. Pring,’’ Coxon assured 
him. ‘‘You go back to sleep and forget all 
about me.”’ 

They bade him good night and climbed 
the stairs, and the old guide watched them 
go without moving from his stand before 
the fire. He did not stir until his ears told 
him each had entered his bedroom and 
closed the door; then with a step or two he 
moved to one of the French windows that 
opened on the porch and found Bruton just 
outside. 

Coxon said softly, ‘‘ You used your head, 
allright. I’m glad you didn’t come in, didn’t 
let them know you were watching.” 

“T saw you had him,” Bruton explained. 

“Did you see him come downstairs?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Was he—sort of sneaking?” 

Bruton shook his head. 


“He didn’t seem to be,” he confessed. 


“He just came right down. I thought you’d 
heard him.” 

“IT didn’t,’ Coxon confessed. “I guess 
my ears are getting old. You’d better let 
me know if anybody else comes down.” 

“‘T guess that’s right,’ Bruton agreed. 
“Then you can be ready.” 

“Just put a little piece of snow against 
the lower pane,’’ Coxon suggested; “‘some- 
thing white that I can see. I’ll be watch- 
ing.” 

“Tl do that,’’ Bruton promised. 

“And don’t you miss anything,’”’ Coxon 
urged. “I guess I’m getting kind of nerv- 
ous; but it’s scary business, sitting there 
expecting a crack on the head.” 

“T’ll see to’t they don’t get at you,” 
Bruton assured him, and Coxon withdrew 
into the living room and closed the door. 
The fact that the sheriff would be here at 
daylight, he was quite sure, made the crisis 
more immediate. If the murderer wished to 
silence Coxon he must act at once. So the 
old man riveted his eyes on that lower pane 
of the window where Bruton’s signal would 
appear; but while his eyes never left that 
spot, his thoughts resumed their activity. 

Julie’s answer to his question left him no 
better off. If she had heard the rabbit while 
she was still downstairs, then Pring must 
have been innocent, for Carlotta said he 
was in his room when the rabbit cried. But 
the rabbit’s scream came after Julie was 
abed; therefore there would have been 
time for Pring, coming upstairs on her heels, 
to get into his own room before its ery awak- 
ened Mrs. Pring. He must have been, if this 
were the case, just inside the door; and he 
was, indeed, in that position when Carlotta 
first discovered him. 

Rotch, in spite of the fact that he had 


“crept downstairs so silently, Coxon again 


dismissed from consideration. The man 
had obviously been as thirsty as he pre- 
tended. When Pring brought the water 
from the kitchen he had poured and drunk 
glass after glass. He had reason to be 
thirsty, Coxon decided with a faint smile; 
but if he were innocent, as he appeared, then 
either Pring or Doctor Moal must have 
killed Wardle. 

Coxon found it difficult to believe that 
Doctor Moal was the murderer. He cast 
back over the day just gone, weighing and 
considering. Doctor Moal had _ himself 
always well under control, Coxon remem- 
bered; he gave no evidences of that capac- 
ity for passion or rage which might have 


\ 


-these thoughts aside now and 


moved him to such a deed 
demeanor all day had been 
without constraint. This might 
admitted to himself, because 


but, on the other hand, it might 
cation of an untroubled mind, 
The guide remembered 
Moal alone had adopted Prin 
tion, setting down a written re 
incidents preceding and the ey 
ing the crime. Even Pring him 
he had suggested this proced: 
to adopt it; nor had any of t 
so. This, like the doctor’s 
be an evidence of guilt, or it mi 
his innocence and his scien 
diagnose the situation and find 
While Coxon’s thoughts we 
gaged, the guide became e 
something was amiss. He 
sorbed, his thoughts concentr, 


on the alert, listening, si 
nerve. He could hear nothi 
Rotch had stolen down on him, 
no longer trusted his ears. FE 
point of turning around to s 
when he perceived, upon a | 
tall French windows, a little p 
Bruton’s sign that some 
downstairs. 
His heart leaped, his pul 
and he felt the blood throb ai 
great vessels of his neck. B 
did not change; he remained 
chair, only his right hand gri 
of the pistol, his left prepare 
spring to. his feet in case of 
emergency he must, after a 
Bruton; and he forced him 
forced himself to sit still, for, 
trust in the wit and readiness of 
on the porch outside the wind 
He was able to maintain th 
a space of time that seemed 
minable; but at length th 
came unbearable. In spite 
got slowly to his feet, slowly 
as though with no intent in mir 
was low and he put a stick 
turned casually to return to h 
he did so, his eyes swept the 
him. 
There was no one in sight; 
instant’s glance he saw, at one 
deerskin hangings on the 
black vacancy. He knew 
door was open. Someone tl 
downstairs, opened the doo! 
side, and now remained 1 
and waiting his time. Cox 
satisfaction in the knowledge 
this might be, he had no fir 
down in the chair again, se 
understanding of the situation. 
It occurred to him at once 
had entered the gun room mi 
through. one of the windows 
the cabin, to return with a ri 
a moment he decided that if th 
windows were opened a g 
would come from that dir 
him warning. 3 
This conclusion provoked i 
new line of thought, awake 
ories. The question of whet 
had been closed or open at ce 
during the preceding night h 
him important; he had asked 1 
persons about it. He remember 
Grace Taber was sure it was 
went upstairs. The murderer : 
have lurked within, as he must 
now. Pring had said that whe 
get the rifle, to make sure it had 
in doing that which had been 
door was closed. But Doctor 
this circumstance struck Coxo. 
had said that the door was ope 
Each had been positive in 
One or the other might have be 
but Coxon thought it more lik 
or the other had lied. He could 
son, even assuming Pring’s gui 
latter should have said the doo 
if it were open. But Doctor M 
immediately perceived a cer 
cance in the situation. If D 
did the murder, he had passed 
windows to the gun room 
anda, had entered the gun r 
veranda. If the door had been 
he opened the windows, some b 
the wind being in that quarter, ! 
warned Wardle and Grace of his 
If it were closed, this would not 
the case. Therefore it might b 
Moal’s advantage to convince 
(Continued on Page 
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the door was open, that therefore he could 
not have entered from the veranda without 
giving the alarm to the two people in the 
living room. 

This was, Coxon perceived, a possibility. 
His eager thoughts, leaping along the way 
thus opened, encountered a momentary 
obstacle. If Doctor Moal came along the 
veranda then there should have been 
tracks in the snow there. But the guide 
now remembered that the veranda had 
been free from snow the day before; the 
stuff had drifted during the night. The doc- 
tor himself had said that it was but just 
beginning to drift when he got out of bed 
to join Pring in the living room. This was 
after the murder. Therefore the snow had 
not drifted across the veranda before War- 
dle was slain. Thus Doctor Moal might 
have passed that way. 

Coxon’s thoughts fastened, without rele- 
vance, upon another contradiction in the 
answers to the questions he had asked that 
day. Doctor Moal, he remembered now, 
had said very positively that he saw Julie 
take a book upstairs with her the night 
before. Yet this was untrue; she had taken 
no book upstairs. Here again Coxon as- 
sumed for a moment that Doctor Moal was 
guilty. It was necessary to make this as- 
sumption in order to arrive at an explanation 
of this misstatement. If Doctor Moal said 
this, and if he did it deliberately and with 
intent to protect himself, then he must 
have known that Julie had in fact come 
back downstairs to get the book. He must 
have wished to prevent Coxon’s discovering 
this movement on her part. If he wished 
to prevent Coxon’s making this discovery, 
then he must be guilty, must be fearful 
that Julie had seen him in the living room 
or seen him pass along the porch outside 
the library windows. Must have feared, in 
short, that she knew his guilt! 

This conclusion acted upon Coxon like 
asharp blow. It served to scatter the clouds 
which had obscured his mental processes, 
served to awaken him at last to the true 
danger in the present situation. If Doctor 
Moal thought Julie knew him guilty—and 
Coxon himse’’ had made this suggestion to 
the doctor—then the physician would be 
much more likely to attempt to silence 
Julie than to make a similar attempt on 
Coxon himself. 

With the thought, full of swift confusion 
and terror, Coxon leaped to his feet. He 
whipped the pistol from his belt and he 
took a swift step toward the foot of the 
stair. 

At the same moment, from somewhere 
overhead there came a long and strangling 
scream, appalling in its message of fear 
and pain. 

Upon this scream, as though upon a sig- 
nal, the curtains of the gun-room door were 
thrown aside and a man leaped into the 
living room, coming face to face with 
Coxon. The apparition startled the old 
guide; he halted and recoiled and it was a 
moment before recognition came to him. 

Then he saw that the man who thus ap- 
peared, and who must for minutes past 
have been hiding in the gun room, was 
Pring, who held the useless target pistol in 
his hand. 

At the same time, and before he could 
move or speak, Coxon heard Bruton burst 
in from the other veranda, ready to do 
whatever might be required of him. 
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OXON’S nerves were at such tension 

that his reactions were no longer con- 
scious or reasoned. When he recovered 
from the shock and surprise of Pring’s ap- 
pearance, he did not stop to wonder what 
the other’s business in the gun room had 
been, did not stop to inquire into the reason 
for this sudden apparition. His own pistol 
was in his hand; the fact that he knew the 
weapon which Pring held to be useless did 
not affect his instinctive action. 

He jammed the muzzle into Pring’s body 
and cried harshly ‘‘ Drop that gun!” 

Pring’s pistol instantly clattered on the 
floor; and Bruton, at Coxon’s side, stooped 
and picked it up and broke it to eject the 
shell. It was empty. 

“°Tain’t loaded,” Bruton exclaimed; 
and Pring, as though the word had re- 
leased him, turned quickly away and sprang 
toward the stair. 

“Make haste!’”’ he exclaimed in an ur- 
gent tone. ‘Quickly, Coxon!” 

Coxon and Bruton bounded on his heels. 
The old woodsman realized now that above 
their heads a struggle was in progress. 
That first staggering scream had not been 
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repeated; but it had been followed by low 
cries and ejaculations and hoarse exclama- 
tions; and there was a thumping, scuffling 
sound; and then a voice unrecognizable 
screamed an oath, shrill and high. 

The three men at the head of the stairs 
came face to face with Grace Taber and 
Carlotta. These two, roused perhaps from 
sleep by the first cry, without stopping to 
draw any covering over their night gar- 
ments, had rushed into the hall and toward 
the stair, seeking what protection they 
might find. 

Carlotta threw herself upon her hus- 
band’s breast, crying out “Warren! 
Warren!” 

Grace was as eager as Carlotta to find 
some protector, and Pring’s arms were wide. 
He encircled her as well, uttering low and 
impatient reassurances. 

“There, there,” he exclaimed. 
go, Carlotta! Let me go! 
Don’t you hear her?” 

Coxon and Bruton had already reached 
the door of the room occupied by Rotch 
and Julie, from which now issued the 
sounds of tumult. But Carlotta held her 
husband, clinging to him hungrily. 

“Don’t go, Warren! Please don’t go!” 
she begged. 

Coxon shouted to Pring, ‘‘The door’s 
barred—bolted—locked!”’ 

‘Break it down,” Pring directed over his 
wife’s head; and Bruton began to batter at 
the door with the butt of his rifle, while 
Carlotta still held her husband. 

“T was afraid it was you, Warren,” she 
confessed, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
“T was afraid it was you.” 

He pressed her close for a moment, for- 
getting that he pressed Grace Taber with 
an equal ardor. Then released them both, 
his eyes meeting Carlotta’s for an instant, 
full of tenderness and understanding, be- 
fore he moved to where Bruton still beat in 
a futile fashion upon the heavy door. From 
within issued the sounds of desperate com- 
bat. Then abruptly these sounds were 
hushed; and those outside heard silence fall 
within the barred and bolted room. 

This silence was more ominous and 
alarming than the tumult of the struggle 
had been. Pring uttered an ejaculation, 
snatched the rifle from Bruton’s hands. 

‘Here!”’ he exclaimed; and with all the 
weight and strength contained in his vigor- 
ous body, he drove shatteringly at one of 
the panels of the door. It splintered; a 
second and a third stroke burst it clear out. 
He thrust his arm within, fumbled for a 
minute and the door swung open. 

The three men plunged into the room 
almost together, Carlotta and Grace in the 
open doorway behind them. There was no 
light in the upper hall or in this room; but 
from the windows came that pale illumina- 
tion characteristic of winter nights when 
snow lies across the face of the world. In 
this vague and uncertain light they saw 
Julie, sitting up in her bed, huddled back 
against the headboard with blankets hugged 
across her breast; and beyond her, twisting 
at his arm, the figure of a man. By its 
bulk, this figure was Rotch. There was no 
one else in the room. 

Coxon cried the first question—‘‘ What’s 
happened?” 

Rotch said slowly, in a jerky tone, the 
words issuing from between clenched teeth 
and full of venomous anger, “ Moal! Tried 
to get at Julie! Damn him, he’s cut me!” 

Pring struck a match and lighted the 
lamp. The sudden glare half blinded them. 

““Where has he gone?”’ Pring demanded. 

Rotch was twisting the torn sleeve of his 
pajamas about his arm above the elbow, 
fumbling with it awkwardly. From a 
slashing wound on the forearm blood 
flowed. He was all stained with blood and 
down one of his legs a dark line was rapidly 
extending. Without looking around, he 
jerked his head toward the open window. 

“He got away from me. Jumped,” he 
replied. 

Bruton ran to this window, Coxon at his 
side, and they peered out into the night, 
Bruton holding the rifle steady. On the 
ground below the snow had drifted; they 
could perceive a wallowing track which 
showed the direction in which Doctor Moal 
had gone. Coxon turned back toward the 
door, but Pring checked him. 

“Here, Coxon!” he cried. ‘‘Mr. Rotch 
is badly hurt. You’ll have to help me fix 
him up. Carlotta!” 

Julie slipped out of bed, a blanket about 
her shoulders. 

“Bert, Bert, bless your heart,’’ she said 
softly to her husband. Rotch grinned at 
her through set teeth. 


“Let me 
It’s Julie! 
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“Too slippery for me,”’ he said in a tone 
curiously apologetic. Then his strength 
failed and he slumped backward across the 
bed and lay there. Julie bent above him 
hoveringly, while Coxon and Pring stripped 
away his torn and blood-stained garments. 
They found deep cuts in arm and leg, and 
half a dozen minor wounds; but the knife 
had nowhere touched his body; and after 
a moment Pring said reassuringly to Julie, 
“He'll be all right. You’d better go in with 
Carlotta. Coxon and I will fix him up.” 

Julie, recovering her courage, strove to 
assume. her familiar air of careless assur- 
ance. 

“Bert did himself proud,’ she said 
softly. “‘He was asleep when—he came in 
through the window. I saw him and 
screamed, and Bert came out of his bed like 
a lion. I could see the knife, and Bert must 
have seen it, but he jumped right at him.” 

Pring nodded, touching her shoulder. 

“Good for Bert,’ he said approvingly. 
“Bert’s all right. But—you’d better go 
along. Leave us to take care of him.” 

“T think I’ll stay,” she replied firmly. 
“He took care of me, you see.” 

Coxon had gone to get water, hot and 
cold; he returned with it now. 

“‘T never thought of his trying to kill you, 
Mrs. Rotch,” he said apologetically. ‘‘He 
must have figured you saw him down- 
stairs.” 

She shuddered faintly. 

“T was afraid,’ she confessed. ‘‘That’s 
why I made sure the door was bolted. He 
must have come along the porch roof to get 
in the window. Where has he gone?”’ 

“He can’t get far, ma’am,” Coxon as- 
sured her. ‘‘First thing is to take care of 
Mr. Rotch.” 

Pring said sorrowfully, “‘I feared he was 
the one from the beginning. I should have 
warned you, Coxon. I knew his nature. 
A fine fellow, but with a strange, ruthless 
rage in him at times.” 

“How did you happen to come down- 
stairs?’’ Coxon asked. 

“T thought he might try to get at you. 
I expected to take him from behind, when 
he reached the foot of the stairs—if he came 
down at all.” 

Somewhere outside a rifle shot sounded 
sharply in the cold, still night. They be- 
came rigid with attention, listening; and 
Coxon slipped away and went to find 
Bruton. 

The cook was in the kitchen, and when 
Coxon appeared he said quickly, ‘‘He’s got 
into our cabin, got a gun.” 

“Did he shoot from there?” 
asked. 

“‘T started down the path and he cracked 
at me,” Bruton replied. “‘ You bet I ducked 
back out of sight quick.” é 

“Let him be,’’ Coxon directed. ‘‘But 
keep a watch that he don’t come toward 
the house. Time enough to go after him in 
the morning. He may try to get away, but 
there’s no chance for him now.”’ 

Bruton nodded, settling himself at a 
kitchen window whence he could overlook 
all the ground between the main camp and 
the guides’ cabin. Coxon went back up- 
stairs, to find that Grace and Carlotta, now 
more warmly attired,.had joined Pring and 
Julie by Rotch’s side. The hurt man had 
regained consciousness when Pring forced 
whisky between his slack lips. He lay on 
the bed now, smiling, with a faintly sardonic 
grimace, while Julie again recounted what 
had happened in their room—how she saw 
Doctor Moal creep through the window, 
saw the knife in his hand, andscreamed; how 
Rotch had flung himself upon the other. 

“They rolled over and over, in against 
the wall,” she explained. Her lips were 
white, they trembled as she strove to make 
her tone careless. ‘“‘It was rather thrilling.” 

. “T couldn’t seem to hold his knife hand,’ 
Rotch remarked. ‘‘The beggar kept it 
working. Little chap, but he’s wiry.” 

“But I can’t believe it even now,” Julie 
remarked. ‘‘ He was a decent sort, it seemed 
to me.” 

“YT half guessed, I think,’ Pring told 
them steadily. 

Rotch looked at him curiously. 

77 Why?” 

Pring glanced at Carlotta and Carlotta 
looked at Grace, but no one answered 
Rotch’s question. 

“T don’t suppose we’re likely to know,” 
Pring replied. 

“Have you got him yet?’”’ Rotch asked. 

Coxon said, “‘He’s in the guides’ cabin, 
with the guns. It’s going to be a mean 
business. He’s a good shot too.” 

_Pring said slowly, ‘I shall try to talk to 
him. Perhaps he will listen to me.” 


Coxon 


\ 


\ 


-will stay here and watch that he 


But Carlotta slipped her ay 
his, holding him fiercely. 
“You won’t go near,” she 
“You mustn’t go near, Warren. 
He smiled at her fears, touched 
with his, and Coxon saw that t 
the twenty-four hours just past he 
these two together again. This 
at least had come from the evil af 
“That’s the sheriff’s job, 
told Carlotta reassuringly, and sh 
with satisfaction. 
‘He'll be here soon, won’t | 
asked. 
“Pretty soon after daylight, 
Coxon replied. 
Rotch was comfortable, and 
they ought to leave him to rest 
while. Coxon suggested that 
and make coffee. None of 
minded to sleep again that n 
and Carlotta and Grace settled 
before the fire in the living 
staying with her husband, while 
Bruton busied themselves in t 
When coffee and toast were r 
been served, Pring drew Coxon 
the two men talked together, a) 
the others, in low tones. 
_ Pring said gravely, “Cox 
Moal was a friend of mine. I 
rather well—and I don’t beliey: 
to get away.” 
The old woodsman asked, wit! 
glance, “You think he’ll kill him 
Pring nodded. 
“ After all,” he said, “this wasn 
blooded thing he did. It was do 
rage, and I can guess the torm 
now. I’m sorry for him, Coxon. 
worth a dozen of Wardle.” 
Coxon murmured, with though 
“‘T don’t see even now what could 
him do it.” f 
Pring glanced toward the fire. 
“Grace has told us,” he replied 
she left Wardle, she stopped on t} 
look back, and he stood up and sa 
coming to her room. He eyen to 
to follow her, and then she saw 
flash from the gun-room door and 
fall, and ran upstairs.” \ 
Coxon nodded understandingly 
“Doctor Moal liked her pretty 
“Tt must have been torture f 
listen to her conversation with W 
“IT kind of hope he does fix 
Coxon said. ‘It would save 
trouble.” 
“He will,” Pring declared. 
“Just the same,” the old guide 
“we can’t afford to let him get 
figuring on making a circle aro 
the cabin to see to’t he don’t slip 0 
the woods before the sheriff gets 
that you’re all fixed comfortable 


to get at you all.” 
“T have no fear of that,” Pri 
“T thought I’d go out and m 
of circle,’ Coxon explained agail 
out of his sight, but where I can 
makes a move.” 
“We must do that much,” Prin 
It was with this intent that Co 
ently left the main camp. A pai 
snowshoes served him; Bruton’ 
in the crook of his arm. He wen 
the veranda on the side away 
cabin, and made a circuit throu 
woods, in which lay that shado’ 
which precedes by an hour or 
illumination in the east. His 
save when by chance they clicked 
made no sound in the deep soft s 
went first directly away from 
along the shore, then cut ba 
forest and followed the bed ¢ 
trickle of water which was now 
with ice and snow, until he 
flank of a low ridge in the thie 
behind the guides’ cabin. He el 
and moved along its length 
down into the run beyond, int 
come to the lake shore at a poin 
the cabin and find there a vantas 
which he could keep watch. 
But in the run he stumbled upo 
snowshoe track, headed away 1 
cabin, and instantly understoo 
tor Moal had committed him 
desperate adventure of escape, 
to make his way to civilization 
Coxon’s first thought was i 
pursue; but a moment’s consider 
tered this. Doctor Moal must a! 
a start of better than an hour 
acted resolutely, he might have 
immediately after firing the 
(Continued on Page 41) 


e Bruton back to the main camp. An 
, and a half, perhaps two hours. The 
it might well be long, and less speed 
meant more speed later. So, instead 
lowing the track, Coxon turned back 
e guides’ cabin. He kicked off his 
oes there and made a swift investi- 
m. The cabin was in disorder. From 
nof the bunks a blanket was gone; Doc- 
jal’s own rifle had disappeared; the 
es above the stove where some pro- 
s were kept had been disturbed. 
n’s own snowshoes were missing from 
heltered stoop, and on a pad of cheap 
‘eh paper which lay upon the center 
a few lines had been scrawled. Coxon 
sed at them, puzzled over the hurried 
almost undecipherable characters. Doc- 
-foal had written: 
ry, Warren, old man. I’m afraid I’ve 
a your pleasure in this lovelyspot forever. 
ot into an argument, he and I; and he 


Since then, I suppose I’ve been insane. 
a going to make a try at getting away. 
ably the decent thing would be to put my 
nthe trigger; but I hate giving up. You 
advise Coxon not to come after me. As 
subtly said, there’s no reason now why I 
dn’t kill as often as I choose. 

ll Julie I don’t think I could have harmed 
arn the end. 

j\arren, my friend, forgiveme. And good-by. 


“yere was no signature. Coxon took the 

vvl with a gentleness that was surpris- 
and folded it and held it in his hand 

ha presently he went toward the house. 
3ut all the same,’’ he told Pring when 
atter had read, ‘“‘I guess Ill trail along 
‘him.” Pring nodded. 

“ll go with you.”’ There were tears in 


yes. 
etter not,’ Coxon urged. ‘One man’s 
sod as two. You stay and take care of 
‘folks here. You'll want to explain 
zs to the sheriff, anyway.” 
js arguments and Carlotta’s pleadings 
e successful; Pring agreed to stay. 
rion would have accompanied the older 
a; but Coxon forbade this. 
They may need you here,” he reminded 
iother. 
j2 was preparing a small packet of food, 
a bread and bacon and raw chocolate; 
uhalf an hour after discovering Doctor 
i(’s escape he set out in pursuit. 
‘ye snowshoe trail which Doctor Moal 
uileft, and which made easier going for 
om, led at first directly away from the 
ila, in such wise that the cabin itself 
prevented anyone in the main camp 
). getting a glimpse of the fugitive. 
in five minutes Coxon had left the 
, of the lake behind; he found him- 
in the thick forest, in a gloom so pro- 
wd beneath the spruces that, although 
‘snow radiated some faint light, it was 
ildifficult to see for any distance. He 
lwed the trail as much by feeling as by 
g;. The tumbled and disordered snow 
9} No stains visible to his eyes; the un- 
m surface upon which in this light no 
sows lay was apparently all smooth and 
e, but after a time his vision became 
“stomed to the gloom and he made bet- 
rime. 
‘octor Moal had taken the line of a 
*t arc; and Coxon, familiar with the lo- 
ily, before very long thought he guessed 
uother’s plan. The fugitive quite evi- 
sily intended to skirt the higher ground 
cg the shore of the pond and so work 
award toward the river; 


would no 


ought, would have been to go 
To the south all the countryside 
be warned to expect him. The guide 
a momentary impulse to turn back 
aself send out this warning; but he 
ed himself that this would be the 
's first action upon learning of the 
er’s escape. There was time and to 


lange this opinion, for the trail he was 
Wing swung at right angles toward the 
and at once turned north again. Coxon 

uzzled by this apparently aimless 
uver; he drove ahead as swiftly as 
ible. Doctor Moal by this circle 
ded the head of the pond, doubling 
acks, and now approached the old 

along which Bullard and Newry 
the day before on their way out 
ance. By and by the tracks of the 
dined these other prints, and a few 
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moments later Coxon understood. The 
telephone wire was looped from tree to tree 
along the ancient road. Where it hung low 
the doctor had drawn it down, cut away a 
considerable section and apparently carried 
the wire away with him when he pursued 
his course. 

Coxon immediately quickened his pace. 
The affair had become a duel between him 
and the murderer. If Doctor Moal could 
reach the railroad he might yet escape; it 
would be difficult if not impossible to repair 
the telephone in time to send out a warn- 
ing. Half a mile farther on Coxon found 
that the line had been cut again. The loose 
ends hung dangling, and again a consider- 
able section had been removed. A mile 
beyond, the operation had been repeated; 
and Coxon smiled grimly. Doctor Moal 
was thorough, he told himself. He had 
taken all pains to make assurance sure. 
The guide glanced now and then to right or 
left, trying to discover where the fugitive 
had thrown away the lengths of wire he 
carried. If they could be found, to repair 


‘the breaks would be easy; but Doctor Moal 


apparently appreciated this fact, for his 
snowshoe prints went steadily on; he 
never turned aside to seek a hiding place 
for the burden which must be, Coxon knew, 
a considerable one and difficult to handle. 

As the first faint light appeared in the 
east, filling the forest with a gray illumina- 
tion, Coxon passed another break in the 
wire. Buta little way beyond Doctor Moal 
had turned aside, toward the lake which 
now lay to his west; and Coxon settled 
down to the drudgery and grinding torment 
of pursuit. He was already beginning to 
grow weary; knew the man ahead of him 
must be more weary than he. Yet the other 
had shown no sign of faltering. Coxon 
remembered that Doctor Moal was alert 
and active, no doubt in good condition. 
Furthermore, the odds of youth on his side 
balanced, perhaps equaled those of custom 
and long habit on the part of the old guide. 

He was glad at last to come out upon the 
surface of the lake. Doctor Moal had 
turned here, skirting the shore, finding 
easier going upon the surface of the snow- 
covered ice, where no underbrush impeded 
him. Coxon drove himself to a half trot, 
his long shoes swinging. His head was 
bent, his effort was all concentrated upon 
speed, and it was only at intervals that his 
eyes cast ahead along the bare white sur- 
face of the lake, now visible throughout its 
breadth in the increasing light of day. 

In one of these glances he at last per- 
ceived a small black figure near the shore 
and perhaps a mile ahead of him, and his 
pulse leaped at the thought that already he 
was overhauling the man whom he pursued. 
His eyes held this figure, while unconsciously 
he quickened his pace. The other man was 
silhouetted against the snow, outside a 
wooded point which extended into the lake. 
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Coxon saw him swing in toward this point, 
expected him to disappear behind it; but 
instead the man came between the point 
and Coxon’s eye, and the guide checked 
himself, startled into understanding. The 
other man was not seeking to escape; he 
was coming toward Coxon. 

Convinced of this, the guide went for- 
ward more slowly and his eyes never left 
the other’s figure. When they were half a 
mile apart he could see the rifle in the 
other man’s hands, and he held himself 
ready to leap to one side or to drop in the 
snow if the rifle were lifted to be fired. The 
other came steadily on, his pace a swift one; 
and Coxon became more and more alert. 
When scarce a quarter of a mile separated 
them, he chose discretion, moved in toward 
the shore, and at last frankly stepped into 
the shelter of a bowlder, only his head 
visible to the other man, his weapon ready 
for defense if need arose. 

The light was waxing; it became pos- 
sible to see more clearly, and Coxon began 
to perceive details of the other’s figure. 
He had not realized that Doctor Moal was 
so large; also the other’s gait was unfamil- 
iar, and the red plaid blanket coat which 
the approaching man wore was strange to 
the woodsman’s eyes. He tried to remem- 
ber whether Doctor Moal had possessed 
such a garment. 

The truth burst upon him when the other 
was perhaps two hundred yards away. The 
man who approached was not Doctor Moal. 
Upon the heels of this discovery came 
recognition. The newcomer, following the 
fugitive’s back trail, was the sheriff. 

Coxon at once shouted a greeting and 
came out upon the lake to meet the officer. 
When they drew nearer, Coxon saw that 
the other’s face was grave. 

He said steadily “‘ Morning, sheriff.” 

The other replied, ‘‘Hello, Bob.” And 
at once asked, ‘“‘Whose snowshoe tracks 
are these?”’ 

“A sport named Moal—a doctor. He’s 
the one that killed this Wardle. We found 
it out this morning.” 

The sheriff spit upon the snow. 

“Yeah, I guessed that.” 

“You meet him?’’ Bob asked. The other 
shook his head. 

“No, not to say meet him.” 

““Where’d you hit his track?” 

“He fell in aspring hole, through the ice,”’ 
the sheriff told Coxon; and the old guide 
received this information with a slow nod. 

“Fell in, did he? I guess he decided that 
was the easiest way.’’ 

“Tt didn’t look that way to me,” the 
other protested. ‘“‘I come on his tracks 
down near the mouth. You know there’s 
always two-three spring holes in that little 
cove there. He’d seen them, and he turned 
that way, right angles to the way he’d 
been going. He headed straight for one of 
the big ones; but there was one that had 
crusted over and the snow on top didn’t 
show where it was. It let him in.” 

Coxon looked far down the lake. 

“Didn’t get him out?” he asked in a low 
tone. 

“He was gone out of sight, time I got 
there,” the sheriff replied. ‘No sign of 
him left; only off to one side there was a 
coil of telephone wire, like it had flew out of 
his hand when he felt himself going.” 

“Telephone wire?’’ Coxon asked, sud- 
denly alert; and when the sheriff nodded, 
the old guide said thoughtfully, ‘‘I guess I 
can figure what happened. He’d cut the 
line three-four times between here and 
camp, and he knew if he left the wire 
around it would be easy fixed. So he 
lugged it off with him. Prob’ly it got 
heavy, and when he saw the holes in the 
ice it looked like a good chance to get rid of 
the stuff. I guess he figured on throwing it 
in one of the holes.” 

The sheriff considered this theory. 

“Prob’ly that was it,”’ he decided at last. 
For a moment neither man spoke, and the 
great silence of the North brooded all 
around them. 

Then Coxon said, a little wearily, ‘‘ Well, 
we might as well get back to camp. They’ll 
want to know.” 

“Guess so,” the other agreed. 

They turned up the lake once more, 
moving in single file, two small dark figures 
upon the wide expanse of white. A mile or 
two behind them, far down the pond, the 
open water which showed like a black spot 
upon the white blanket of snow was already 
stiffening in the grip of the still and relent- 
less cold. Ice began to form like a seal 
upon a door forever closed. 


%. (THE END) 
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Used by the 
winners at 
Indianapolis 
Races for 
5 years = 


Now you can 
put Delco on 


YOUR 
FORD 


Every one of the first ten winning 
cars at this year’s 500-mile Indiana- 
polis Race was equipped with Delco 
Ignition. For five consecutive years 
the winners of this famous race 
have used Delco Ignition. And 
this same dependable ignition is 
available for your Ford. 


The Delco distributor takes the 
place of the present Ford timer. 
Delco Ignition for Fords provides 
fine smooth performance both at 
low and high speeds—more rapid 
acceleration—a hot, accurately 
timed spark—an automatic spark 
advance that makes it necessary to 
use the hand advance lever only 
for emergency driving. 


The price of the distributor, 
including all new overhead 
wiring and parts necessary 
for making complete installa- 
tion, is $13. The price of the 
coil is $5.50. Both prices in- 
clude tax. Delco Ignition for 
Fords is sold almost every- 
where. If your dealer is un- 
able to supply you, order di- 
rect from the United Motors 
Service Incorporated, Detroit, 

- national service representa- 
tives for 


THE 
Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Watch This 


Column 


MARY PHILBIN 

**Her face is like the milky way in the sky. 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name’’ 
—SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


Please take my word for 


it that ‘‘The Gaiety Girl, ’’ with 
MARY PHILBIN, is a delightful and 
unusual romance well worth seeing. 
The story, which was adapted from 
“The Inheritors,” is that of the beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter of an 
old English aristocrat who is compelled 
to earn her own living, and enters the 
chorus of the Gaiety Theatre in Lon- 
don. The ending is not proverbial. 
It is a pleasant surprise. This is a 
King Baggot production and the cast is 
excellent. 


Here’s an interesting bit of 


news for those of you who like 
real red-blooded action in your pic- 
tures—out on the West Coast Univer- 
sal has recruited a group of daredevil 
horsemen from every corner of the 
plains. They are a great bunch of 
rugged men, brought up in the saddle. 
They are never more at home than when 
thundering along, up hill and down, on 
the backs of their fiery broncos. To me 
they are very like the knights of old— 
always ready to ride and fight. I am 
sure you will be thoroughly thrilled when 
you see these happy-go-lucky fellows 
gallop into action. Watch for them— 
particularly in support of Jack Hoxie 
in ‘‘Fighting Fury’’ and in other epics 
of the old West which I will mention 
later. 


Trpéeliever they [ACK 
DEMPSEY ‘‘Fight and Win’’ 


pictures are going to make a big hit, 
not alone because the leading man is 
champion of the world, but also be- 
cause of the clever plots, the excel- 
lent cast and the all-round effect. 
The stories were written by Gerald 
Beaumont. 


Thousands of letters have 


reached me approving my decision 
to make only the cleanest of pictures, 
the kind the whole family can see and 
enjoy. By clean pictures I do not 
mean weak pictures. They will be full 
of punch, romance and thrills. Some 
are already on the way. Watch for 
“‘The Signal Tower’’ and ‘‘The Reck- 
less Age,’’ and write me your opinion 
of them. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


To be continued next week. 
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Al SPEAKING LIKENESS 


room, she reproached herself bitterly for 
having failed to tell her mother that Clem 
had proposed to her. But would it have 
made any difference? Would anything 
have saved that poor foolish woman? 

One thing, however, stood forth clearly 
in her mind. So far as she was concerned, 
the situation was intolerable. Her father’s 
house was Clem’s house now. She had no 
home. 

She and Basil were not to have been 
married for a year, but he was impatient, 
and seized eagerly upon the situation as a 
reason for immediate marriage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryson agreed with him, so did Hilda, 
and so did May’s own inclinations, for her 
mother’s action made her feel more alone 
than if she had been an actual orphan. 

‘Basil always gets his own way,” Hilda 
said to May with a smile, as she held aside 
her bridal veil and kissed her after the 
quiet wedding at Uplands. 

“His way was my way too,’ May an- 
swered; and when Basil, who had over- 
heard, pressed her hand the world seemed 
to be full of golden light. 

Their wedding journey took them round 
the world—from polo field to polo field, it 
sometimes seemed to her. She had never 
been abroad before, but Basil gave her 
little time for sight-seeing. 

“We can do all that later,’’ he said. 
‘“‘Let’s just have a good time.” 

She did have a good time, though often 
she felt dazed by the kaleidoscopic travel 
picture that he painted for her. He knew 
gay people, brilliant people, everywhere; 
there was much entertaining and the stakes 
for which he played at bridge and his bets 
on polo games and races were of a size to 
startle her. 

“But this is our one big spree,’”’ he ex- 
plained; and when, in India, he told her 
that his letter of credit was running low 
and that he must cable home for funds, it 
made her very happy to be able to spare 
him the necessity, making the spree thence- 
forward a perfect partnership affair by 
financing the remainder of the trip. 

The cablegram announcing Mr. Bryson’s 
death reached them in Hong-Kong, and 
when, two months later, they arrived at 
home there was another blow for them to 
face. Mr. Bryson, it appeared, had made 
unfortunate investments; his estate was 
much smaller than had been expected; 
Mrs. Bryson had already sold her town 
house and moved with Hilda to an apart- 
ment in Madison Avenue. 

After a family conference, from which 
May thought it tactful to absent herself, 
Basil explained the situation to her. 

“Mother feels she can’t afford Uplands 
any more,” he said. “She told me to tell 
you we’d be welcome to live there if you 
felt you’d care to. In the end, of course, 
the place is supposed to come to me any- 
way, unless it’s sold first. It’s the upkeep 
that worries her, and until I get something 
to do, of course I can’t swing it. Mother 
waited on the off chance that you’d be— 
that you might feel ——”’ 

Sell Uplands? May wouldn’t hear of 
such a thing. She loved the place as much 
as any of them did. They must always 
have it. Their children must be born there 
and grow up there as he had. 

“That’s fine!’”? he said. “The family 
will be so glad.’”’ And May was struck, as 
she had been before, by an impressive 
quality in the way that all the Brysons 
pronounced the words “‘the family”’; it was 
like hearing an Episcopal bishop say “the 
Church.” 

When a little later Basil mentioned that 
his mother was thinking of giving up her 
stable in the city, May interposed again. 


No, no! The thought of Mrs. Bryson with- 


out her brougham was like that of a queen 
without her royal robes and crown. 

“You must let me take care of all that,” 
she insisted. 

“What a generous dear you are!” Basil 
answered, and nothing more was said upon 
the subject. 

May found his delicacy in this situation— 
a situation which must, she thought, be 
very trying to him—extremely graceful and 
endearing. Now, as when he had run short 
of funds in India, he asked for nothing. 
The initiative throughout had been alto- 
gether hers. He accepted her aid with 
just the proper show of gratitude, it seemed 
to her, yet without making too much of it. 
There was no embarrassment between them 
about money, no awkwardness for her, 
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“Te wants to spare me the conscious- 
ness of playing Lady Bountiful,” she told 
herself, and she loved him the more for 
what seemed to her his perfect tact. 

And what a privilege was hers! What a 
joy to be able to help Basil and his family 
when all of them had been so kind to her! 
As if it mattered where the money came 
from! Basil must learn to feel that the 
money was no more hers than it was his. 
It belonged to them jointly. Wouldn’t he 
have wanted her to feel that way if the 
situation were reversed—if instead of his 
father, it had been her father who made 
unfortunate investments? 

But there, like a hunter refusing a high 
jump, her thoughts brought up. Though 
she had always shrunk from comparisons 
between Mr. Bryson and her father, the 
comparison had thrust itself upon her in 
her school days, making her sensitive for 
her father, afraid the Brysons might not 
understand him, hesitant to have them 
meet. And since that was so, wasn’t it now 
mere justice to her father’s memory that 
she should face the new comparison? Not 
that she criticized Mr. Bryson. She had 
no thought of that. Of course he had not 
intended to make bad investments or leave 
his affairs all tangled up. The fact was, 
however, that he had done so; whereas her 
own father, even if he did lack advantages, 
had made a large fortune and left it—the 
phrase he had used in their talk that eve- 
ning by the lake came back to her—‘“‘in 
good shape.” 

The thought comforted her and made her 
proud. But she must never let Basil know. 
She must keep this feeling locked up al- 
ways in her secret heart for fear of hurting 
him. 

III 

WILIGHT was shadowing the room 

when the grind of hoofs and wheels on the 
bluestone of the drive broke in upon May’s 
reverie. Basil was back from polo, and as 
the carriage stopped the sound of voices 
told her that, as usual, he was bringing 
people home with him. Who would they 
be this evening, she wondered, as she rose 
and turned the chair in which she had sat 
looking at the likeness of her father. 

A burst of high-pitched talk ‘and laughter 
came to her ears as the front door opened, 
then the click of buttons upon wood as 
wraps were thrown upon the table and the 
settle. What an endless array of friends 
Basil had! All over the world she had met 
them, yet always there were more to meet. 

“Hello, May. Why the darkness?” He 
pressed the button near the door as he 
came in. 

Of those accompanying him, Phil Mey- 
nell, Hilda’s fiancé, with whom he was now 
in business, was the only one May knew. 
Asuave, plump gentleman proved to be Mr. 
Fortescue, the architect who was building 
the house Phil and Hilda were to live in; a 
dark, angular woman with irregular fea- 
tures and keen eyes was introduced as Mrs. 
Railey; and the impish-looking man with 
thinning gray hair, who ran immediately 
to the piano and began to pound and shout, 
was Mr. Todd. 

They had all been at the polo match, the 
home team had won and Basil had driven 
the decisive goal. She wished she could 
have been there, but she had felt a little 
tired, and it was so important that she take 
good care of herself now. 

“We're just stopping in for a cocktail 
before taking the train back to New York,” 
Fortescue informed her as he took a place 
beside her on the couch; but by the time 
Quayle had made three circuits of the room 
with his enticing tray the plans of the 
guests changed and they decided to remain 
for dinner. 

Diverted from the piano by the cocktails, 
Mr. Todd perceived in a silk lamp shade a 
likeness to a Chinese hat, and placing it 
upon his head, engaged in an impersona- 
tion which involved loud beating on the 
fire shovel with the poker and the uttering 
of supposedly Oriental cries. May was 
glad when he desisted, and removing the 
lamp shade from his head became a circus 
announcer introducing Signorina Blondini, 
champion lady tight-rope artist of the 
world. The signorina was Mrs. Railey, who 
kicked off her slippers and, while Todd at 
the piano played incidental music, prome- 
naded back and forth upon the rug as if 
upon a rope stretched high in air, balancing 
herself with outspread arms, placing each 
foot carefully before the other, swaying, 
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turning, leaping, kneeling; and finally 
a climax, pantomiming the actions of 
disrobing on the tight rope, remoyin 
aginary articles of clothing and + 
them one after the other as if to a sta 
below. 

Next she and Todd became trap 
formers, rushing back and forth with! 
aloft as if swinging through the air; 
they were jugglers; then animal trs 
and at the end of each imitation 
tured in the characteristic attit 
vaudeville and circus, advancin 
sprightly skips, posing self-co: 
smirking, bowing low and throy 
as if in response to thunderous 
And, indeed, though the audier 
small, the applause was deafeni 
Basil, Phil and Mr. Fortescue 
stamped and whistled like so many 
gods. Basil loved horseplay. 

‘‘Aren’t. they wonders, May?” 

“Yes. Who are they?” 

“Friends of Fortie’s.”” He lea 
her and repeated her question 
Fortescue. 

“Todd sells codperative apartme 
she’s an interior decorator,” he 
“They go around like this, play 
each other’s hands. Very amusing. 
everywhere. Professional amateurs, 
them. Always at top pitch.” 

“Don’t they get tired?” May 

“Apparently not. If they do 
ceal it. They like to keep on the 
know everybody, and being clever 
in great demand socially. It’s cheay 
having opera singers, and more diy 

“You don’t mean people pay the 

“No; that’s the point. They’ 
Tommy Tuckers.” } 

Through dinner the hilarity co 
The roving eye of Mr. Todd, alighti 
various objects incessantly, sugg 
pranks to his nimble mind. Now h 
play upon a stalk of celery as if 
flute; now he would leap from his 
snatch a champagne bottle from th 
ished Quayle, and announcing hin 
Jawkins, the old earl’s butler, woul 
around the table filling the wine g 
lamenting in cockney dialect the 
that had come over the old place 
young master inherited the title th 
ago come Michaelmas; or again h 
turn into a German tourist on 
steamer, and with napkin tucked 
and elbows extended would eat 
never looking up from his plate, b 
Gretchen, his meek wife, imperson’ 
Mrs. Railey, tell him about the cast 
the scenery they were passing. 

_To May, the pace they set was s 
ing. Coffee and liqueurs had hard 
served when Todd rushed off on a 
foray on the kitchen from which her 
laden with cooking utensils, and a1 
later, with aluminum saucepans 
mets, wash-boiler covers for sh 
pokers for swords, he and Mrs. Ri 
become grand-opera singers, shr 
tural Germanic phrases at each oth 
in a duet, to the accompaniment of 
Wagnerian chords struck by Mr. Fo 
on the piano. ; 

Basil himself presently became 
by their histrionism. May saw 
down his highball and leave the roc 
when he reappeared she was aston 
see him in his underwear, with the | 
skin rug from the library wrapped 
him and a wreath upon his head. | 
sight of him, Mrs. Railey discar 
armor and heroic postures of B 
and calling to Fortescue for Mende 
Spring Song, snatched up a scarf : 
came a nymph fleeing on her toes, Thy 
mically, while Basil pursued. 

Mr. Todd, finding himself t 
excluded from the cast, now brie 
sented himself; but he soon mar 
majestically with a toque of M 
his head and her best white velv 
wrap trailing upon the floor behi 
Evidently his search for costume 
him upstairs to the closet in her 
room. 

“Why don’t you all stay out here 
night?”’ she heard Basil suggest 
mistakable cordiality, when Quay. 
in to announce the depot wago 
door. } 

“Yes, why not?” she supplement 
she was relieved when they decl 
she was very tired and she kne\ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
they stayed the din would continue into 
the early morning. 

She saw Mr. Todd divesting himself of 
her opera wrap and toque, while Mrs. 
Railey rearranged her hair and Basil got 
from the hall closet an overcoat long enough 
to cover him. It seemed to her incredible 
that it was not yet ten o’clock. Why hadn’t 
she enjoyed the evening more, she won- 
dered. Certainly they were very clever 
people. Everyone else had enjoyed it. 
What was the matter with her? Why had 
she felt so dull? Her condition, of course, 
had something to do with it; she never felt 
very lively these days and she had found 
the incessant noise wearing. And not 
drinking—that made a difference too. 
Basil had told her that a person who didn’t 
drink was a wet blanket and never had a 
good time at parties. He jokingly referred 
to her abstinence as her Newbernism. 
Doubtless it was provincial. All this drink- 
ing had shocked her a little bit at first; but 
it didn’t seem to do them any harm, and 
she didn’t mind it any more unless they 
began urging her to drink. Drinking people 
had a way of doing that sometimes, she 
noticed. How glad she was that these 
guests, who had so completely taken pos- 
session of the house, were going. At dinner 
they had made her feel like a stranger at 
her own table—a rather stupid stranger to 
whom but slight attention need be paid. 
For that matter, she was stupid. All eve- 
ning she had felt depressed without know- 
ing why. 

She and Basil followed them to the door. 
A groom with a cart was waiting for Phil, 
and while the others were getting into the 
depot wagon he drove off. 

“Good night, Basil! Good night, May!” 
howled the ebullient Mr. Todd. 

She laughed and waved her hand. 

The living room, littered with kitchen 
utensils, odds and ends of clothing and 
empty glasses, had with its disorder lost 
its dignity. The furniture was out of place, 
the fire screen, behind which Mr. Todd had 
for amoment been a wild animal, stood out 
on the rug, and as she moved it back to its 
place she stepped upon the poker dropped 
by Brunhilde when she turned into a nymph. 
Having picked it up and put it with the 
other fire irons and straightened the lamp 
shade Mr. Todd had worn upon his head, 
she began to collect the glasses scattered 
about the room. Two of them had made 
white rings on the varnished top of the 
piano. 

“Oh, don’t be such a good housekeeper, 
dear,’”’ said Basil, who was walking slowly 
up and down the room. ‘‘Let the servants 
attend to all that.” 

‘“‘T hate to have them see the room like 
this in the morning,” she told him, putting 
ine glasses on the silver tray with the bot- 
tles. 

“They’re used to it.” 

““T suppose they are.”” She was gathering 
up the cooking utensils. 

““Anyway,” he added, ‘‘Quayle was in 
here a few minutes ago. Probably he’s 
still up.”’ 

“T don’t want to bother him now.” 

She was sorry Quayle had seen Basil 
prancing around in his underwear. 

“‘Well,’’ he said expansively, “‘it was a 
nice lively evening, wasn’t it?” 

“So lively that I’m exhausted,” she an- 
swered. “I felt all tumbled about, as if the 
sea had come roaring into the house and 
I didn’t know how to swim. I’m going to 
bed.” 

Basil was pouring himself a highball. 

“Tl have a nightcap before I turn in,” he 
said, ‘‘and I want to read the market.”” He 
looked about the room. ‘‘Where did I put 
the evening papers, I wonder.”’ 

“‘T think they’re on the table in the cor- 
ner.”’ She had moved to the door, but now 
looked back. ‘‘Oh, there’s my wrap on the 
floor. Would you mind picking it up, 
dear?” 

Basil did so; but instead of bringing it 
to her, he stood there holding the velvet 
garment in one hand and his highball in the 
other, his body slightly bent, his eyes gaz- 
ing down as if he had been suddenly trans- 
fixed. 

“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘where in 
the world did this thing come from?” 

May realized instantly what it was. She 
had meant to carry the crayon portrait up- 
stairs, but the sudden arrival of Basil and 
the others had caused her to forget. 

“Tt’s my father,’’ she said somberly. 

He turned with quick apologies, and im- 
mediately she made excuses for him. Really 
it was her own fault. She should have 
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shown it to him instead of letting him 
stumble on it this way. 

“That’s all right, dear,’’ she answered. 
“Tt came today. Naturally, mother and— 
and her husband don’t want it any more. 
I’m surprised they didn’t send it to me last 
year as soon as we got home.” 

“Yes,”’ he replied politely, as if making 
conversation, “you’d think they’d have 
done that.” ; 

She had crossed the room and now stood 
beside him. 

“Tsn’t the frame terrible?” she said. 
“Yet I remember how we all admired it 
when it came.” 

Basil nodded. 

“T suppose it’s the kind of thing people 
did admire then.” 

“Yes, and we thought the portrait was 
grand too.” 

“Of course. That was the crayon- 
portrait era. It’s just luck that my family 
happened to have a tradition about por- 
traits in oil.” 

How graceful of him, she thought, to put 
it in that way. 

“The strange thing about it is,” she said, 
“that though this poor old crayon thing 
isn’t a work of art—of course I realize 
that—and though it was made by a man 
who never saw my dad, it looks just like 
him. It’s what Newbern people call a 
speaking likeness:}’ 

“And on the other hand,” said Basil, “‘a 
lot of people say the Zorn isn’t a good like- 
ness.” 

He glanced at the portrait of his father, 
which even in this subdued light made a 
patch of rich color against the dark wood- 
work of the overmantel. 

“Yes, but it’s beautiful.” 

“That’s exactly the point.” 

“You mean,” she said, “‘that a likeness is 
one thing and 2 

sf and a handsome canvas on one’s 
wall,’’ he finished for her, “‘is quite another. 
You’ve hit it precisely. And beyond that, 
of course, there’s the question of how things 
harmonize; whether a new thing you put 
into a room pulls with the things already 
there.” 

“‘Goodness!”’ she exclaimed, catching the 
drift of his thoughts. “Are you afraid I 
want to hang it down here?” 

“‘T was wondering.” 

She felt his relief. 

“Certainly I wasn’t. I wouldn’t dream 
of such a thing. It wouldn’t fit in at all.” 

“Well, I must say I agree with you,” he 
declared almost as if making a concession, 
‘and I don’t deny that I’m glad you feel as 
you do about it.” 

He gulped down the last of his highball 
and set the empty glass upon the table, 


whence she picked it up and put it with the 


other glasses on the tray. 


“See that the sun-room doors are locked, 


dear,’’ she said, taking the opera wrap from 
his arm, “‘and please bring the portrait with 
you when you come upstairs.” 

She was taking down her hair when a lit- 


‘tle later he came into her dressing room. 


“Where shall I put it?” he asked. 

“Over there, please.”’ 

Watching him carry the portrait across 
the room and put it down, she was re- 
minded of the way Quayle had handled it. 
But Quayle had turned it the other way 
about. The sight of the brown-paper back- 
ing, faded and stained with dust, and the 
snarl of picture wire made her sad and she 
turned quickly away. 

“Thanks, dear.’ 

Then, with a desire to speak of something 
else before he left the room, she mentioned 
her regret at having missed the polo match 
that afternoon. Basil paused at the door. 

“Oh, you didn’t miss much,” he said. 
“Lately I’ve been thinking about chucking 
polo altogether.”’ 

“Why, Basil!’”’ She turned and gazed at 
him, astonished. Then as she began to 
think she understood, she continued, 
“Well, now that you’re in business, I sup- 
pose you find it does take up a lot of time.” 

_ “Oh,” he said, ‘‘as far as that goes it’s all 
right. I’m more useful to the firm playing 
polo than I would be in the office.” 

“You are?” 

“Phil and his father both say so, and of 
course they know the brokerage game back- 
wards.” 

“Still,” she said, “it seems strange to 
think that the way to be a successful stock- 
broker is to—to be good at some game.” 

“Well, Phil’s father should know, 
shouldn’t he? He’s one of the biggest oper- 
ators in the Street and he says it’s great 
advertising for a young firm. The people 
that follow polo and hunting have money 
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to invest, you see; and if th 
friends ——”’ : 
He left the sentence unfinis] 
“But I should think people w 
to invest would want to invest 
brokers that knew about inves’ 
“That’s Phil’s end. And ¢ 
father isn’t in our firm, everyb 
that we have access to him. Hi 
away our biggest customer, you k 
lit a cigarette and threw the mat 
fireplace. ‘‘No, polo’s good 
That’s not the trouble. The tro 
it’s becoming more and mor 
matching ponies, and the hig 
Again she was surprised. 
“JT thought Nip and Roe 
Kitten were three of the best in 
the country.” ‘ 
“They are—and that’s three go 
ers. Bellhop’s still pretty good, 
four. But Lotta has a bad sho 
others simply won’t do in a f: 
had to use Rocket twice toda 
“‘How many more do you nee 
“Two or three. Two would d 
“What about the ponies 
sale?” 


“But if polo’s so good for b 
the firm do something?” 

“The firm’s doing about all j 
answered, ‘‘to pay office expe 
things are dull. No money for 

‘“*Phil’s building a big house.” 

“‘He’s started and he has to 
he and Hilda have to live d 
they’re married. That’s another ¢ 
the firm just now.” 

“But if Phil can get mor 
house ——” 

“He brings in most of the | 
far,’ Basil putin. ‘‘He’s entitle 
drawing account. That was all 
in the first place. What’s the 1 
bothering your head about it, ] 
don’t understand business.” — 

“Well,” she said, “I unde 
thing, and that is that you're t 
ponies you need. You ought to 
me before. Why didn’t you tel 

He looked ruminatively at t 
cigarette and flicked the ash in 
place. 

“‘T know how generous you 
I was hoping business would pi 
anyway, you’ve done enough 
year, putting up the money for! 
the exchange. It wouldn’t be 1 
you do any more.” i 

In that moment when he lo 
ish, so diffident, she felt as if 
mother rather than his wife. 

“Well, you just see Lacy 
she said, assuming a mock dict 
“and get those ponies. That’s ¢ 

“Thanks, dear. I oughtn’t to 
it.”’ He came and kissed her. 

“‘Oh, my dear, I love to.” 

“T know it; but there’s so 
ought to understand about 
want anything I seem to war 
than other people want things. 
want those ponies. You'd be 
for me when I want things or 
on you.” Ps 

He was smiling and frownin 
ously, and May felt that his 
revelation was whimsical and t 

“‘T’ll risk it,’ she answered w 
laugh; then as her eye chanced t 
the faded paper backing of t 
leaning against the wall, she bee 
and after a moment’s pau 
thoughtfully: “I don’t thinkI 
before how much I owe my fa 
sure I realize it fully even now 
to me more and more that hen 
all the happiness I’ve had. 
really father who’s giving yo! 
isn’t it?” j 

She looked into Basil’s face, 
agreement there. ¥ 

“Yes,” he said, “‘your fath 
been a fine man. I certainly 
him.” He threw the end of 
into the fireplace, thrust his han 
pockets of the overcoat and to 
and down the small room. 
phone Lacy about the ponies rig 
don’t want to risk losing them.” 

“All right, dear.’’ ‘§ 

He left the room and she t 
the mirror and began to comb 
was musing. Basil said he 
known her father. In a wa 
too, and yet —— } 

The image in the mirror sadl, 
head. (Continued on Page 46 
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The biggest new thing in balloon tire manufacture today is 


SUPERTWIST 


the sensational cord fabric developed by Goodyear. Tests show 
that tires made with this elastic and enduring new material 
delivered as much as 100% greater carcass service than tires made 
with an equal number of plies of standard cord fabric. Ply 
for ply, in other words, SUPERTWIST in these tests literally 
doubled the carcass life of the tire. SUPERTWIST is used only 
by Goodyear, and is built into Goodyear balloon tires of 
both kinds—to fit new wheels, or the wheels now on your car. 
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A preparation made 
expressly for use after 
shaving. You may test 
it free. See below 


AREFUL study of the newly- 

shaved skin preceded AquaVelva. 
We knew men were not getting the 
benefit—nor the pleasure—they might 
from the things they were putting on 
their faces after shaving. 


For instance, thousands dust on prepara- 
tions after shaving which absorb moisture 
and dry the skin. Yet the newly-shaved skin 
needs, not moisture taken away, but its nat- 
ural moisture conserved ! 


As acknowledged authorities on shaving 
matters, we set out to create a really efficient 
after-shaving preparation. We visioned a 
formula which would do these things: 


—conserve the skin’s natural moisture 
—cool, soothe, protect the face 

—feel good when you put it on 

—give first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—delight with a man’s kind of fragrance 


These qualities are inthe clear amber liquid 
called Aqua Velva. We know of nothing else 
that can give your skin the same pleasant feel- 
ing of exhilaration. Absorbent preparations, 
of course, can’t do it. Aqua Velva conserves 
the natural moisture of your skin.’ And it 
keeps your face feeling like velvet all day 
long—cool, comfortable and refreshed. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c. (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing a day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 
(By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps) 


Try it free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” test 
bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your name and 
address below and mail to The J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. L, Glastonbury, Conn. (Canada: 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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No, it was better that they hadn’t met. 
Basil would have been polite, of course, as 
he was about the portrait, but he never 
would have understood her father. 
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HE hall rug, wound in waves about the 

table legs, had evidently been intended 
at some stage in the play to resemble a 
rough sea, for Gerald’s tin steamboat lay 
like a storm-tossed hulk among the folds; 
but now the scene of action was transferred 
to the living room, for as May, returning 
from a luncheon at the hunt club, crossed 
the hall, a multicolored rubber ball came 
bounding through the doorway pursued by 
shrill cries. 

At first she was unable to account for the 
feeling that came over her at the sound of 
Basil’s voice mingling with the squeals of 
the two children. 

It wasn’t only that Basil had this way of 
nullifying her efforts to teach the children 
that the play room was the place for romp- 
ing; it wasn’t only that he had this way of 
making himself magnificent in the eyes of 
seven-year-old Gerald and of baby Muriel, 
who was not yet four, by magnificently 
overriding rules; it wasn’t merely that with 
panic threatening in the Street he was at 
home thus early in the afternoon—though 
that had something to do with it. No, her 
vaguely apprehensive feeling came from a 
sense of repetition. So often this violent 
breaking down of nursery regulations had 
been a prelude to unpleasantness having 
nothing whatever to do with the children. 
As she looked back it seemed as if he had 
deliberately tried, on some occasions, to 
disarm her by having the children with him 
when disagreeable things must be discussed. 
Just before he told her about his heavy bet- 
ting losses when Roosevelt was elected two 
years ago, she had found him romping with 
them like this, and only last summer, while 
business was at a standstill, the same thing 
had happened before she learned that he 
had bought, as a present for her, a costly 
French automobile for which, in the end, 
she had to pay. 

She was conscious as she appeared in the 
doorway of a cessation of gayety within. 
They had been playing baseball, using sofa 
cushions for bases, but now no one moved 
to retrieve the ball. 

“Hello, dear,’ exclaimed Basil. ‘‘Come 
and get in the game. There’s always room 
for one more, isn’t there, Gerald?” 

From his seat on the floor, Gerald nodded 
doubtfully, as if skeptical about the con- 
tinuance of the fun; but Muriel, too young 
to understand the rules as Gerald and his 
father did, beamed up at May with the 
entreaty, ‘Mummy, bat.’ 

The word ‘‘bat” immediately suggested 
certain kindred words to Gerald, who in 
soberer moments was struggling with his 
primer. 

“Bat, cat, rat, mat, hot, hat, the,’ he 
rattled off, whereat the baby, as if fas- 
cinated by his erudition, brought her 
chubby hands together and burst into a 
peal of admiring laughter. 

“No,” said May, ‘“‘mummy can’t play 
now; and anyway, you all know this isn’t 
the place for baseball.” 

“Daddy said we could,” Gerald put in 
with a touch of defiance. He looked first 
at her and then at Basil. ‘‘ Daddy said the 
lid’s off, didn’t you, daddy?” 

“‘T didn’t say it was going to stay off for- 
ever, though,” his father replied, rising 
from his knees; and with a smile he added, 
“The class must come to order. Teacher’s 
back.” 

His smile did not remove the sting from 
the little thrust, but May ignored it. 

““Y ou’re home early,” she said. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Any news?” 

“One of the big trust companies has gone 
under. It’s a real panic now.” 

“Your firm’s all right?”’ 

He nodded. 

““Of course everybody’s in an awful jam, 
but we’ve done the best we could under the 
circumstances. I came home to tell you 
about it.” 

He glanced at the children as if to say 
they had better leave, and May hoped that 
he would take the initiative. It wasn’t fair 
that he should maneuver her into the posi- 
tion of breaking up their play; but appar- 
ently he meant to do it, so she gave the 
necessary order, warning Gerald to hold 
tight to Muriel’s hand and help her on the 
stairs. 

“IT never saw a panic before,” 
as the children left the room. 


Basil said 
“You can’t 
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imagine the condition things are in. It’s 
real terror; no one knows what’s going to 
happen next. Runs on the banks, loans be- 
ing called, interest sky-high even with fine 
collateral.” 

“But you’re sure your firm’s safe?”’ she 
asked again, still apprehensive. 

“Well, yes. Of course conditions have 
been bad for some time; and unfortunately 
for us, Mr. Meynell’s account was consider- 
ably extended and we’d had to borrow heav- 
ily to carry him. We couldn’t afford to 
liquidate; that would mean bankruptcy. 
Mr. Meynell was borrowed up to the neck, 
so they put it up to me, and there was only 
one thing to do to save us. I put up those 
government bonds of yours. I hope you 
approve.” 

“All of them?” she asked. 

“Yes, it was a case of doing that or going 
to the wall.” 

“T wish you’d taken something else. I 
wanted to keep those bonds.” 

“The banks wouldn’t accept anything 
else. A government bond’s the next thing 
to cash, even in a panic.” 

She remembered that more than once 
Basil had urged her to sell the government 
bonds her father had left her, arguing that 
the return was absurdly low and that equal 
safety could be had in securities paying a 
much higher rate of interest. Basil evi- 
dently remembered it too. 

“Tt’s great luck for us that you didn’t 
sell those bonds,” he admitted. ‘‘ Phil and 
I were speaking of that.” 

“Did Phil raise money too?” 

“He couldn’t. And, you see, Phil brings 
in four-fifths of our business, so it’s only 
fair that he should—should look to me in a 
situation like this.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” replied Basil, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets and watching his feet as he 
walked the rug, “‘he knows you have plenty 
and that you’ve always been true blue; 
there was no other way out of it. We 
couldn’t go to mother—you wouldn’t want 
us to do that?” 

cc“ No.’’ 

“And she hasn’t any government bonds 
anyway,” he added. ‘“‘She has some good 
bonds, but they’re not good enough now; 
and she’s holding a lot of the stocks Mr. 
Meynell was operating in, so on that side 
she’s temporarily hit. Of course it’ll all 
straighten out in a little while, but it’s a 
mean situation all around while it lasts.”’ 

“Yes,” answered May. 

She wished she could say something more, 
something encouraging, but just then she 
couldn’t manage it. What was it, she 
wondered, that made her feel so shaken. 
Mechanically she began to gather up the 
cushions from the floor and put them on the 
couch. Basil was watching her absently. 

“It’s been a rather trying day for me,” 
hesaid. ‘I think I’ll feel a whole lot better 
if I go and take a good stiff ride.” 

“T would then, dear.” 

She was glad to have him go. She 
wanted to collect her thoughts. She didn’t 
mean to be unfair to him—that was the last 
thing she would ever wish to be—but from 
the moment he had told her what the trou- 
ble was she had been haunted by the 
thought that somehow he ought not to be 
here. Perhaps she was wrong. Perhaps 
there was nothing he could do at the office 
now. But when there was a panic, when 
his firm had come so near to failing, she 
couldn’t feel that it was right for him to be 
at home early in the afternoon, romping 
with the children or riding cross country. 
Of course she didn’t understand business, 
but that didn’t seem businesslike. It was 
as if he had no sense of his responsibilities. 

When she had sat for a time turning mat- 
ters over in her mind she heard him come 
downstairs, and as he passed the door, 
dressed for riding, she managed a smile. 

“Good luck!”’ she called. 

“Thanks, dear.” And he was gone, leav- 
ing her conscious that he, no less than she, 
felt the new strain between them; a strain 
such as there had never been before. He 
was impatient with her; she knew it, 
though he had tried to conceal it. Clearly 
he hadn’t liked her questions. He felt she 
hadn’t been so gracious as she ought to be. 
Perhaps she hadn’t. But couldn’t he un- 
derstand her point of view? Evidently not. 
And there was no way to make him under- 
stand it, for she had learned early in her 
married life that under the Bryson code, 
strains of this kind were tacitly ignored un- 
der a pretense that they did not exist. It 
was a code of manners and she had ac- 
cepted it, but now she found herself wonder- 
ing whether in all situations it could be 
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for a while. She rose from the eco 
cended the stairs and passed along} 
toward her room; but as she was 
put her hand upon the doorknot 
came the sound of something fall 
floor overhead accompanied by a 
breaking glass. 
“Nurse!”’ she called. 
The nurse came to the play-r 
“Yes, Mrs. Bryson.” 
“Ts Gerald with you?” 
“Why, no, ma’am! I thoug 
with you and Mr. Bryson.” 
May moved swiftly to the bo 
stairway leading to the third floo 
“Gerald!” she called. “Geral 
“Yes’’—reluctantly. . 
‘“‘What are you doing up here?” 
manded as she reached the uppe: 
“Who? Me?” 
“Yes, you know you’re not a 
these steep stairs.” 
“Well, daddy said 
““You’ve fallen down them on 
‘Well, daddy said the lid’s off 
Clearly the permission to vi 
commandment had inspired Ger 
periment with others. 
“What did you break?” she a 
“Who? Me?” 
ce Yes.’ 
“T didn’t break it. It pulled o 
self. The wire catched on me.” 
“What was it?” she repeated. 
“Over there—see?”’ 


old furniture was piled, and M 
forward. Then suddenly she sto; 
gave a little gasp, for though the p 
lying face downward on the floor, 
nized the faded paper backing a 
loped edges of the white and g 

“The wire catched on me,” 
peated. 

“Yes, dear.’’ Quickly she bent 
taking the frame in both hands ca 
the window and stood it on the ma 
of a discarded table. ‘Don’t si 
glass.”’ q 

Some pieces of the broken glass 
the corners of the frame, and in 
ness to get them out she cut 
Automatically she bound her ha 
about the cut, gazing at the er 
trait, stabbed by her self-reproac! 
been put away, she remembered, 
soon as it came—so long ago t 
forgotten where it was. Geral 
born then. He had never seen it 

“Tt’s a picture of your grandfat 
told him. 

“No, mummy. Grandpa’s 
downstairs—the bright picture.” 

“That's your Grandfather B 
dy’s father,” she explained. 
mother’s father.” 

“T like daddy’s father pest, 
nounced. 

““You mean you like the portra 
dy’s father best,” she said. “I 
painting and this i is just black ans 
But see what nice kind eyes m 
ther has, and see how strong he | 
he was such a good man, Gerald! 
body respected him so. How 
loved you and sister if he could he 
you!” She knelt and drew | i 
“He didn’t have the nice things 
when he was a little boy. He was 
had to work. But he made a great 
and mother’s proud of him.” 

“He has a big watch chain.” 

“Yes, and he had a big heey an 
head. 

“Not as wise as daddy.” 

“Yes.” iq 

Gerald stood for a moment look 
portrait. Then he wriggled out of 
brace. 

“T like the grandpa downstai 
clared. ‘TI like his pink coat. I 
dy’s pink coat.” 

“Yes, they look very nice.’ 

“Gerald!” came nurse’s voi 
hall. “Gerald!” ; 

‘‘Answer, dear,’ said May. 

“Yes,” shouted Gerald as the a 
nurse was proclaimed by her sque 

“You can go downstairs with 
told him. ‘‘ Mother’s going to tal 
ture out of the frame. It’s thi 
frame that makes it look so q 
out for the broken glass.” 

Gerald scampered off, and M 
hairpin slit the brown paper ba 
tore it away; then she bent th 

(Continued on Page 49 


wi (Continued from Page 46) 
it held the stretcher in the frame and 
kk the portrait out. Without the frame 
.| mat it looked much smaller and more 
@nified. In a plain black frame it 
dn’t be bad at all. 
Mow it brought things back! 
sately she had seldom thought of New- 
vn, and when she did the picture was tiny 
{remote like a scene viewed through the 
yng end of an opera glass; but now, with 
i father’s face before her, there came to 
. sharply the picture of the house on Hill- 
st Avenue with the trotters standing be- 
the gate, the cottage by the lake, the 
m where she used to run and play beside 
+. when she was Gerald’s age. Recol- 
«ions of him flooded her mind. She 
snembered the time when, coming down- 
irs, she had overheard Clem’s appeal and 
. father’s refusal to throw good money 
,erpad. Curious how that homely phrase 
| clung to her memory through all these 


rs. 
“The portrait seemed to look at her, and 
s| was reminded of the wistful expression 
gris eyes looking up at her from his bed, 
sming to reach out for her like hands. 
“Lay’s going to miss me,’”’ he had mur- 
nred as she left the room, and she had 
tlught that he was talking in his sleep. 
_fes, she had missed him when he died; 
b| not as she missed him now, for then she 
wi hardly more than a child and hadn’t 
t] experience to enable her to value him. 
0, if she could only talk with him again! 
iat would he say? Would he feel that 
was living up to what he had expected 
oier? Would he say she had horse sense? 
That night when they walked beside the 
se he had told her that people learned 
oy by experience and that lots of people 
n’t seem to learn that way, but her mind 
; full of Basil then and she had only half 
liened to the things he said. 
ad she learned from experience? Had 
s} horsesense? She hadn’t learned to take 
ee of her property, but instead had taken 
{] easiest course, paying no attention to 
h affairs and letting Basil handle every- 
tlag. 
at course Basil did his best for her, but 
h was extravagant. When times were 
gid he went ahead as if they would always 
bgood. When he had money he was gen- 
elus—so generous that he was always giv- 
1 her things he couldn’t pay for. Not 
evugh of the profits of the firm went back 
> the business, so when this slump came 
hhad to turn to her again. But he hadn’t 
n asked her this time. He had simply 
hped himself and told her afterwards. 
Tat didn’t seem quite the way todo. She 
kw her father wouldn’t approve of it. 
3ut she must be just to Basil. It was 
ely her own fault. She had taught him 
o that sort of thing. All through their 
tried life she had encouraged him to feel 
aa what was hers was his. And he was 
siha dear! He was so handsome, so gay, 
s(popular! 
_zazing at the portrait, she tried to im- 
ane her father and Basil together. She 
simed to see them standing looking at 
h other, her father in one of those dark 
ze suits he always wore, Basil in polo 
es. 
Then sadly she shook her head. 
_No, it was better that they hadn’t met. 
Er father would have been kind, of course, 
ane always was; but he never would have 
ulerstood Basil—never. 
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BUMBLEBEE, blundering noisily 
4. about beneath a baking awning outside 
avindow of May’s sitting room upstairs, 
Siuck twice against the screen—pung- 
Pag—and May, lying on a chaise longue, 

ried the bee, which had only to find the 
tom of a piece of green-and-white 
ped canvas to escape into the July sun- 
at. 
ow she wished that she, too, could sail 
ay like that, out of this room, out of this 
ise, off to some place where none of them 
Ae findher. But her problem was not so 
ple. 

_3asil had come home early with news 
tit war had been declared by Austria and 
it the market had gone all to pieces. Mr. 
+vynell had for some time past been buy- 
i heavily on declines, counting on a strong 
Netion when the war scare passed; and so 
* firm was in trouble again. 

gh Basil hadn’t asked her outright 
new what was expected of her. She 
ed to rise gracefully to the emer- 
he so often had before in their 
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without putting him to the embarrassment 
of asking it. She was expected to play the 
game. 

She didn’t want to play the game. She 
had played it too often and was tired of it. 
Tired, tired, tired. It was a one-sided game 
that always came out the same way. With 
all the money she had given Basil, the firm 
ought by now to be able to stand alone. 
She had tried and tried to make him inde- 
pendent of her, but the result of her efforts 
was precisely the reverse of what she had 
intended; instead of strengthening him, 
making him financially independent, she 
had encouraged his extravagance and 
taught him to keep coming back for more. 
And the sum required now was staggering. 

Doubtless it was her own fault. It had 
been such a joy to do things for Basil. Time 
and again she had leaped at opportunities 
as they arose. 

This time she hadn’t offered. Basil had 
fidgeted about, waiting for her to offer, but 
she screwed up her courage and refrained, 
and now he had gone riding, and Phil and 
Hilda were coming in at teatime to give her 
another chance. 

The thing couldn’t go on. With the 
years, her principal had shrunk and shrunk. 
She would have been infinitely better off to- 
day if Basil had never been in business. 
Everything cost so much more than it used 
to. The house was well built, but it was 
old and repairs became continually more 
expensive. Even Basil, usually indifferent 
to such matters, had been shocked when she 
mentioned the cost of the new roof. With 
wages so high, the mere upkeep of the 
grounds and gardens was a heavy drain, 
aside from the large deficit shown by the 
dairy and the farm each year since she had 
started keeping books. 

Basil didn’t realize the way things were 
going. He hated to discuss unpleasant 
things, and when she tried to talk to him 
about her finances he would change the sub- 
ject or put her off with rosy prophecies. 
With Basil, things were always going to be 
all right soon. 

Hilda and Phil didn’t realize either. She 
hadn’t discussed her affairs with them, but 
now she must try to make them under- 
stand. That was the task she dreaded. 
Hilda, with her cool gray eyes and her 
quick, intolerant mind, was so inflexible. 
May admired her, but had always been a 
little bit afraid of her; and though Hilda 
had never said anything to justify the idea, 
May suspected that her sister-in-law’s feel- 
ing for caste caused her secretly to look 
down on her a trifle. 

After all, though, she thought, trying to 
bolster up her courage, the shrinkage of her 
principal was not a matter of opinion, but a 
fact which she could demonstrate in black 
and white. She would show them her books; 
they could go over the accounts themselves 
and see what it had cost her to keep the firm 
of Meynell and Bryson going. Basil would 
hate to have it all brought out and figured 
up. He had resented her taking over her 
securities after the panic of 1907, but she 
was more certain now than ever that she had 
acted wisely. If in the present crisis Basil 
had charge of her investments he would 
undoubtedly have helped himself again as 
he did seven years ago. 

The hiss of rubber tires on the drive was 
like the sound of something frying. She 
heard the motor stop, and her awnings 
caught and magnified the sound of the 
slamming door and of the voices. Phil and 
Hilda had come. Rising from the chaise 
longue, she wondered whether the heat this 
afternoon was as suffocating as it seemed, 
or whether she felt it more than usual be- 
cause she was So nervous. 

Basil was already with them; from the 
stairs she heard them talking, but as she 
approached the doorway of the living room 
there fell a sudden silence. 

“What a pretty dress, dear,’’ Hilda ex- 
claimed as May entered. ‘‘Turn around 
and let me see it.’’ Obediently May turned 
before sitting down, and there was some 
talk of dressmakers and of the heat; then 
Quayle appeared bearing tall glasses of iced 
tea, flavored with mint and benedictine, 
and it was not until he had gone that the 
subject uppermost in the minds of all of 
them was broached. It was Hilda who 


began. ‘‘Basil’s told you about the mess 
they’re in?” 
SY esxz 


To May’s chagrin her voice failed her 
and she whispered the word. Her throat was 
dry. She took a sip of her iced tea. 

“Isn’t it beastly luck,’ Hilda pursued, 
“that there should be a panic just when 
things looked so promising?” 
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“Yes,” said May; ‘“‘but panics seem to 
come every so often.” 

“No one could foresee a war, though.” 
Phil spoke a little bit defensively. ‘Of 
course it can’t last. Austria and Serbia 
can’t afford it, and it’s simply nonsense to 
suppose that civilized nations like England, 
France and Germany will mix up in it. It 
will all be over in no time and fortunes will 
be made when the market reacts. The 
problem is, how to hang on.” 

“But if you can’t hang on?” 

“They’ve got to!’’ interjected Hilda. 

“Tt’s your father’s account, as I under- 
standit,’’ said May; and as Phil nodded, she 
continued, ‘‘Couldn’t he liquidate?”’ 

“Not as things stand now. It would wipe 
him out.” 

“And us along with him,’”’ Basil supple- 
mented. 

“The same as in 1907?” 

There was the briefest pause; then Hilda 
spoke abruptly. 

“The point is,” she declared, “the banks 
are shutting down on them and they have 
nobody but you to turn to.” 

It was out at last. May felt their eyes 
centered upon her. 

“What you want of me,” she began 
slowly, ‘is that I should give you this big 
sum you need to He 
“Lend us,”’ Phil corrected. 

4 to carry your father’s speculative 
account. Isn’t that really it?’’ 

“We aren’t asking it on account of my 
ed, Phil answered, flushing. ‘It’s 

or uy 

“Tt’s to save your own husband,” Hilda 
finished for him. 

“But I’ve helped Basil so often.” 

“Yes, you’ve been generous,” he con- 
ceded. He was bending over, tightening 
the strap at the top of his riding boot. 

“And that’s precisely why we count on 
you now,” added Hilda. ‘We know you 
remember that the family stood by you 
when your mother remarried, so now a 

“By next spring at the latest,’’ Phil put 
in, ‘‘we ought to be able to make you some 
substantial payments.” 

“Regardless of what I do now?” 

He stared at her blankly, then slowly 
shook his head. 

“Why, no; not if you shouldn’t help us. 
In that case we’d be wiped out and you 
wouldn’t get back anything.” 

Hilda made an impatient gesture. 

““Of course she’s going to help you.” 

“But, Hilda, I’m sure you don’t realize 
how es 

“T realize that you can’t let them fail. 
You simply can’t, May.” 

“But I—you don’t understand, Hilda. 
I have the children to think of, and this 
place costs so much. I might have to.” 

“Have to? Why, you’ve got plenty!” 

“You don’t realize how my capital has 
shrunk. Probably none of you realize it. 
I’ve let them have MY 

“You've got some of it back,’ asserted 
Hilda. 

“No, I haven’t—not a cent.” 

“Why, yes, you have! Basil gave you 
the pearls. He bought them out of the 
firm’s earnings, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, the pearls. If the pearls will help 
he can have them and welcome.” 

“They wouldn’t get us anywhere,”’ said 
Basil gloomily. “Anyhow, I haven’t yet 
got to the point where I’m willing to sell my 
wife’s jewelry.” 

Hilda, striking a match to light another 
cigarette, made the match stand jingle on 
the table. 

“The practical scheme,” said Phil, “is 
for you to let us sell some gilt-edged bonds.” 

‘But those are just what I’ve been trying 
to hang onto.” 

“Well, sell what you like then,” Hilda 
said. 

“T’ve got it all in black and white up- 
stairs,’ May told her, rising. “I’ve been 
keeping books and I can show you ex- 
actly a 

““Books!’’ echoed Hilda. ‘Oh, sit down, 
May. What do we want to look at books 
fornow? What difference do figures make? 
This isn’t a thing we can hash over indefi- 
nitely. It’s a case of what’s going to happen 
tomorrow morning.” 

“T know, but ——” 

“Books or no books,’”’ snapped Hilda, 
“you can’t let them fail—that’s all. It 
would be too contemptible.”’ 

Contemptible! The word dazed May. 
Helpless, she looked at Basil, but he was 
not looking at her. Rising, he walked over 
and rang, and there was silence in the room 
until Quayle came. : 

“Highballs,”’ Basil ordered. 
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“Drink it 
through 
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May felt her hands trembling. She must 
get out of the room. 

“‘T’ll go and get the list of my securities,”’ 
she said, moving toward the hall. “And I 
want to-bring down my books too. It 


| won’t take you long to look at them, and 


then if you all think 2 
Her voice was giving way again; she did 


| not finish. 


Not a sound came from the living room 


| as she crossed the hall and ascended to the 


landing. Then, indistinetly, she heard 
Hilda’s voice. What Hilda said she did not 
know, but two words seemed to emerge. At 
first the words did not force themselves 
upon her consciousness, but at the head of 
the stairs she found herself murmuring, as 
if in repetition, “Small town.” 

Small town! 

Yes, that was what was the matter with 
her. She was still a small-town girl, and 
she was more conscious of it at this moment 
than she had ever been when she lived in 
Newbern. 

She passed down the hall to her sitting 
room. 

Was it because she was a small-town girl 
that she didn’t see this situation the way 


| Basil and the others did? They were in 
| agreement, all of them, as to what she 


ought to do. Even Basil was against her; 


| he avoided her eye as if he were ashamed of 


3 | her. That was the hardest part to bear. In 


\ hin glass with a golden- 
Mrink clinky with ice, and 
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| the years she had lived at Uplands she had 
| come to think of herself as one of them; 
| but now she realized that she was not, that 


she never had been, and that they had al- 
ways known it. 


THe MAKING OF A STOCKBROKER 


Northwest for his personal account. The 
price was around 42, for the pool had pegged 


| the stock at that figure for quite a little 


time. Harvey bought the stock as ordered. 


| He might have thought the order unusual 


or he might not, for Tracy was a plunger 


| from Plungerville when he got going. 


“Well, that same night poor Tracy went 


, out of his head entirely and there was no 


doubting his condition. They telegraphed 
to W. L. Scott, of Erie, Pennsylvania, who 
was Tracy’s brother-in-law. Scott came 


| after Tracy and took him to Philadelphia 


in a coach. I don’t remember the reason 
for the coach. I only remember that he 
did. Nobody that I ever spoke to about 
him ever saw John F. Tracy again. He 
died months afterward, of paresis. 

“But Scott came back to Kennedy’s 
office a day or two after Tracy’s break- 
down, to settle his brother-in-law’s affairs. 
He had his power of attorney, but when or 
how it was obtained I never heard, and it 
didn’t matter much. I know that Harvey 
and W. L. Seott had a dickens of a row. 
Kennedy wanted Scott to take up the 
forty thousand shares of Northwest, but 
Seott refused point-blank, on the ground 
that the brokers had no written order from 
Tracy to show. 

“JT needn’t tell you that Northwest 
started to go down. While the dispute was 
on about the ownership and disposition of 
the forty thousand shares, you can bet 
Kennedy did not increase the pool’s hold- 
ings, and without his active support the 
price began to sag. It had turned into a 
bear market, anyhow, and the miscalcula- 
tions of the bulls were pretty clearly defined 
by that time.” 


The Kennedy Failure 


“The price touched 82 one day, and 
August Belmont called a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar loan on Harvey Kennedy. 
The whole Street was talking about the 
break in Northwest, which was all the more 
sensational because of its long record of 
Gibraltarlike firmness. That is one trouble 
with pegging a stock too long. The Street 
couldn’t get used to not seeing it sell at 
42. I was looking for Harvey to get the 
news from him, when I ran across him on 
Broad Street just outside of the Stock 
Exchange. Before I could ask him any- 
thing Jay Gould came along, saw Kennedy 
and stopped. 

“‘T was kind of surprised, for I knew they 
were not friends, but Jay Gould looked 
very friendly now and he spoke in a kindly 
way. 

“*Warvey,’ he said, ‘you have never 
liked to associate with me, but sometimes 
circumstances force a man to forgo his 
prejudices and change his position. I have 
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If only she had someone to turn to— 
someone kind, understanding, wise; some- 
one like her father. 

She opened the flat drawer of her desk, 
took out her account books and started with 
them toward the door. But at the door she 
turned, put the books upon a table, crossed 
quickly to the closet and reaching up, felt 
about on the top shelf. 

Yes, there it was. She seized the edge of 
the black frame, drew it down and laid it on 
the table. 

The likeness of her father seemed to her 
as extraordinary now as when she first 
saw the crayon portrait. The eyes were 
kindly, the bearded face revealed the 
strength that had made him Newbern’s 
leading citizen, and the powerful shoulders 
and deep chest were those of a man who 
when young had labored in the fields. 

How it brought things back! 

Again she saw the house on Hillcrest 
Avenue, the summer cottage by the lake, 
the farm where there were apple trees to 
climb and a big haymow to play in and a 
farmer’s wife to give you doughnuts and 
sweet cider in the fall, and everybody glad 
to do things for you because you were Mr. 
Gates’ little girl. She thought of things he 
had told her on their drives together and on 
that night when they walked beside the 
lake—about his Sister Sarah who was im- 
posed upon by her husband, Clem Mat- 
lack’s father, about taking care of money to 
avoid loss in time of panic, and learning 
from experience, and his faith in the old- 
fashioned virtues and belief in her horse 
sense. She remembered the silent support 
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changed my position in reference to you, 
and I now come to you as a friend. I hear 
you are in trouble of some kind. If you 
need help I am ready to advance you one 
half of what you need, provided your 
friends will advance the other half.’ And 
he looked at Kennedy with his quick bright 
eyes. 

“Harvey was flabbergasted. As I said, 
there hadn’t been any love lost between 
him and Gould. 

“Well? Well?’ said Jay Gould. 

“*Gould,’ said Harvey, ‘I am so sur- 
prised at your offer that I don’t know what 
to say.’ 

“*You needn’t be. Now, tell me the 
trouble, exactly.’ 

“August Belmont has called a loan of 
one hundred thousand dollars on my 
Northwest stock,’ answered Kennedy. 

“*Tf your friends put up fifty thousand 
dollars I’ll put up the other fifty thousand,’ 
said Jay Gould, and walked away. 

“Kennedy went off to hustle around and 
try to raise the money, and I went away on 
my rounds. The stock in the meanwhile 
developed fresh weakness. The price was 
down to 28 when I ran across Harvey 
again, about an hour after Gould made his 
offer to help. 

““What’s the news?’ I asked Kennedy. 
But he grabbed a hurrying broker by the 
arm and said to him: ‘Run over to the 
board and find out who is selling North- 
west, that it’s so weak.’ 

“Pretty soon the broker came dashing 
out of the exchange and reported to 
Kennedy: ‘Jay Gould is giving out all the 
selling orders!’ 

“That same day Harvey Kennedy failed. 
Of course, as it was animportant house, the 
failure made a big sensation in the Street. 
The newspapers and agencies wanted all 
they could get about it. I ran over to the 
Kennedy office to get what news there was. 

“Fiarvey was in the rear office. He 
looked very blue, as well he might, for it 
was a bad failure at a bad time. When he 
saw me he began to lament his mistakes. 
His chief complaint seemed to be about 
the big expenses he had gone to, for nothing. 
He had done many foolish things; things 
he wouldn’t do again under any circum- 
stances, he said. 

“eal wasn’t getting anywhere, so I asked 
him point-blank which particular act or 
error he regretted the most. He stopped 
wailing and did a little thinking. Then he 
said, ‘That Windsor Hotel! Every potato 
I’ve eaten since I first went to live there 
has cost me about one dollar apiece!’ 

“He looked angry as the dickens. I 
learned then that he had been paying the 
hotel one hundred dollars a week board for 
himself and family, and that was considered 
an appalling extravagance in those days. 

\ 


\ 


he had given her in her struggle to get 
to school, and the time she had ova 
him talking to Clem. “Do you realize: 
if you don’t help me now I'll bust?” ¢ 
had said, and her father had ans 
“Maybe that’s the experience you neec | 
eee keep on throwing good money g; 
a a i 
She had been wishing passionately ; 
her father might speak and tell her wha‘ 
do, but didn’t that tell her? ae 
How he had loved her! Now that she l 
children of her own, she understood the] 
she had seen in his eyes when, from his | k 
bed, they seemed to reach out for her 
hands. ‘“May’s going to miss me”—je 
last words he had spoken. Yes, she 
missed him, but not as she did now, for jy 
she was weeping. at 


And yet not all her tears were for hey). 
ther. Some of them were for. Basil. |e 
still loved Basil, although for ae Ms 
she saw him as he actually was. He w; a 
child, and because he was a grown-up ¢|q 
he was just so much the more diffieul)\ 
manage. She had come upstairs filled yh 
a fear that if she seemed to fail him 1 
she might lose his love. But was his ]/¢ 
worth keeping if she had to buy it—we|t 
love at all? Regardless of the consequer s 
to herself, she must do what was best |p 
Basil and the children. : 

Courage! That was it! That was wt 
her father admired—courage! | 

Leaving the account books on the ta}, 
she seized the portrait, clasped it firml; hn 
her arms and with her head up mo} 
swiftly toward the stairs. | 


““Ves, sir,’ repeated the bankrt 
broker, ‘one dollar apiece for every pot D 
I’ve eaten there!’ > | 

“That was the thing that stuck in | 
craw the day of his failure. You see, f/f 
rather close. I was in his office one Vy 
when Bill Travers came in. Harvey \5 
telling us about the first money he er 
earned in his life, which was fifty cents t t 
he got on an Erie Canal boat. é 

“And Travers piped up, ‘I b-b 
you’ve g-got it yet, H-harvey!’ 4 

“Travers’ wit was always caus 
that. A fellow broker once said in 
hearing, ‘I think I’ll get marri 
settle down.” ‘res 

‘**B-b-better stay s-s-single and s- 
up!’ retorted Bill. It seems the | 
owed him a few hundred dollars.” 


After the Slump 7 


. 
“Harvey Kennedy failed in the f{c- 
noon and in the afternoon of the same ¢ 
he made use of a court injunction 
purpose that had never before been t 
Wall Street, or so the lawyers saic 
time. I can’t give you the lega 
involved or the lawyers’ argume 
know the injunction was really 
protect Kennedy’s stock-market 
ments. He enjoined the Bank 
America from disposing of the 
and North Western stock carried 
bank as collateral on loans. Th 
brought against Dowd, who was 
of the bank. 
“Almost all the Northwest sto 
had been bought for Tracy’s acco 
other members ‘of the clique in Ke 
office was thus tied up as tight as 
Also a lot of Rock Island and other 
“T have forgotten the details of 
fight that followed. All I know 
prices broke badly—Cammack 4 
panic pushers were working overtime 
that the enjoined stocks did not col 
the market. The delay in selling out 
loans gave Harvey Kennedy valuabl 
in which to stir himself, and he got a le 
help and in some way managed to ind 
the bank to accept notes as additional 
curity so that the stock was not s 
at all. a 
“After the big slump we had a- 
recovery and prices went kiting up on t) 
resumption of specie payments. It 
fine thing for Kennedy’s crowd. 5 
“T remember that when Tra 
appeared from the Street there we 
ugly rumors about the treasury 
Rock Island having been looted, and 
Street was blamed, as usual, for corru 
the morals of railroad presidents by 
stock gamblers of them. Well, one 
(Continued on Page 52) — 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
treasurer of the Rock Island company went 
over to the New York Stock Exchange, 
carrying with him a lot of huge sealed 
envelopes. These were opened, and inside 
were found the time-yellowed certificates 
of the unissued treasury stock. Tracy was 
an honest man and his accounts were in 
good shape, the only muddle being in 
Kennedy’s office, and that was because the 
brokers did not and could not know that 
Tracy had lost his mind. 

“‘Paresis works insidiously. I could tell 
you a story about another president who, 
while still unsuspected of paresis, signed a 
contract obligating his company to a 
certain course that would have resulted in 
a total loss of twelve million dollars or 
more. A clerk braved dismissal by holding 
up the document until physicians had 
passed on his superior’s sanity—and the 
clerk was right. He became the president 
of the company exactly eight years later. 

“W.L. Scott, of Erie, Pennsylvania, who 
had Tracy’s power of attorney, was well 
aware of Harvey Kennedy’s negotiations 
with the bank. When prices of stocks 
recovered and the trend was unmistakably 
bullish Scott came back at Harvey and 
demanded the forty thousand shares of 
Northwest that Tracy bought through 
Kennedy the day Tracy went crazy. As I 
recall it now, Scott asserted that the broker 
had made him agree to make good Tracy’s 
order. Harvey stoutly maintained that 
Scott had refused positively to accept the 
stock. Forty thousand shares on which 
there was now a profit was a stake worth 
fighting for, and they certainly did. 

“‘T would have you bear in mind that I 
have been telling a fact story, and now I'll 
give you one of those incidents you read 
about in fairy tales but mighty seldom get 
in Wall Street. One of the customers of 
Kennedy’s came from up the state. He 
was some sort of judge in Albany, and I 
used to see him occasionally in Harvey’s 
office. He always went there when he 
came to town. His name was not Van 
Cott, but that’s what I’ll call him. 

“While Northwest was pegged at 42 
Judge Van Cott bought five hundred 
shares. He had put up a margin of five 
thousand dollars, which I heard at the 
time was about all he had left in the world. 
Well, when Kennedy’s firm failed the price 
of the stock dropped to below 20, and Judge 
Van Cott knew he had been sold out when 
his margin was exhausted. 

““When Harvey Kennedy resumed busi- 
ness Judge Van Cott, loyal to his old 
broker, scraped up some money and began 
once more to trade in the office in a modest 
way. He had learned conservatism in the 
great school of disaster.”’ 


A Pleasant Surprise 


‘Some years passed—two or three—and 
Judge Van Cott traded with varying but 
never very great success. One day on one 
of his visits to the metropolis I found him 
in Kennedy’s office, and we talked about 
various matters. Harvey came in, saw us, 
and walked up to the judge. 

“*Say, Van,’ he said, ‘what about that 
Northwest of yours?’ 

“*“What Northwest of mine?’ countered 
the judge. 

““Why, you know,’ said Harvey, sur- 
prised. ‘The five hundred shares we bought 
for you at 42. It’s 92 now. Don’t you 
want to do something about it?’ 

“*T haven’t got any Northwest,’ said 
Judge Van Cott. 

“*You have so,’ insisted Harvey. 

“*No,’ denied the judge. ‘Don’t you 
remember? I had it margined down to 
32, and it went down to about 15. I never 
bought it back.’ 

“You didn’t have to. That stock was 
never sold. It was part of that block that 
the Bank of North America was enjoined 
from selling out on me.’ 

““And I am still long of it?’ gasped the 
judge. 

see Yes.’ 

“Five hundred shares at 42?’ 

eee Yes,’ 

“* And it’s 92 now?’ 

“Yes. What are you going to do about 
it?’ asked Kennedy. 

Judge Van Cott thought—quite a long 
time. Then he turned to the broker and 
said slowly, ‘Harvey, if through a miracle 
that stock was saved for me, another 
miracle will make it pay for my son’s 
education.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

““T mean I’ll hold on to it.’ 
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“*Tyon’t tempt Providence, Van,’ urged 
Kennedy. 

“*Tyon’t doubt Providence, you mean, 
don’t you, Harvey?’ 

“But Harvey began to carry on about 
obstinate customers and criminal hoggish- 
ness and the like, and Judge Van Cott just 
smiled tolerantly. 

“Well, sir, the judge held on to that 
Northwest stock that he had not known he 
owned. He kept it until it sold above 200 
on that boom. When he did get out of it 
he had a profit of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. That money was invested in safe 
bonds and the income from that invest- 
ment was used to pay for the education of 
his only son—who, by the way, is now 
also Judge Van Cott, of Albany, New York. 
What I have told you is the cold truth. 
Could such things happen today? The 
picture I have given you of one brokerage 
house and of its star customers is as true as 
my memory can paint it. The times were 
different. Whether they are better or worse 
is another matter, but I have learned that 
the chief objection to progress comes not 
because it means improvement but because 
it involves change. The routine of existence 
is interfered with; friction is introduced; 
easy pickings are made less easy and less 
certain.” 


The Calico Pool 


“The old-timers had their ways and 
when the Stock Exchange began to change 
rules you heard wails of distress. They 
have often reminded me of the British 
statesman’s famous complaint after listen- 
ing to a sermon, that ‘things have come to 
a pretty pass when religion is allowed to 
invade the domain of private life.’ The old 
traders in a measure fought each other 
without compunction, gang against gang. 
The gambling side of market operations 
was more frankly dealt with. There is 
considerable difference in the methods 
used, for example, by S. V. White in the 
early ’80’s and by Mr. Jesse Livermore 
today. 

“Deacon S. V. White was an able man, a 
picturesque character, an exceptionally 
good stock trader, bold, resourceful, quick, 
and at times brilliantly successful. He was 
a versatile man. I always heard that he 
began life as a trapper and hunter, and 
the early tradition was that he learned to 
read and write at a relatively late age. 
But he was an amateur astronomer of 
note, could quote Horace, had been ad- 
mitted to practice law before the New York 
Supreme Court, was a pillar of Plymouth 
Church, and altogether he was an unusual 
man. He failed for over a million dollars 
once, and within a year he had paid off his 
creditors in full and was back on the New 
York Stock Exchange. He was one of the 
last of the big traders who were also active 
members of the exchange—I mean bigger 
than room traders. 

“Manners were more primitive in those 
days, perhaps because methods were 
cruder. One day as I walked through one 
of the corridors of the Stock Exchange I 
came across Harvey Durant and George 
Bateman confabulating earnestly. It 
seems they had a joint account in New 
England with Deacon White. The stock 
was selling around 65. They were com- 
paring notes and wondering what the 
trouble was. Every time they tried to 
put it up somebody would let them have a 
lot, and they’d be stuck with it. They 
wanted to get out, and they agreed they 
couldn’t so long as the deacon had his way 
on the floor. Just about that time S. V. 
White came along. He was jotting down 
some figures on a small pad. Harvey and 
George saw, in that, confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy writ. They were standing 
by the door of the old coatroom. There 
was a closet where some of the brokers 
hung their overcoats. There was a key in 
the door. Well, as the great little man came 
by, Harvey Durant and George Bateman 
jumped for him, shoved him into the 
closet, closed the door, locked it, and 
hurrying to the floor, began to dump their 
New England stock unhampered by the 
absent member of the triumvirate. I 
never knew if there was any justification 
for their suspicions, but I know I helped to 
let the deacon out of the closet. Oh, but 
he was angry! His former associates kept 
out of his way for some days, but I don’t 
think there was a complaint lodged with 
the exchange authorities. 

“The deacon once ran what they called 
the Calico Pool, in Lackawanna. The 
reason for the name was that the deacon’s 
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chief financial backer or angel was the late 
John Claflin, the dry-goods man. The 
deacon accumulated a lot of the stock and 
with the reduced floating supply it wasn’t 
such a difficult matter to mark up the 
price. 

“Of course the professional traders fought 
the advance all the way up, and there 
was plenty of profit taking as well, but the 
deacon did some very brilliant work and 
to all appearances his control was not to be 
shaken. 

“There used to be a lot of small news- 
papers published in Wall Street in those 
days. Some of them were of value to the 
Street because they were what you might 
call the personal organs of one or another 
of the great operators or of some powerful 
clique. One of them—I’ll call it the Daily 
Shareholder—was run by a man I'll eall 
Greene. 

“While the deacon’s Calico Pool in 
Lackawanna was at work, Greene, who 
was in Deacon White’s confidence, used to 
publish pithy paragraphs about the stock 
every day. They ran something like this: 
‘Today Lackawanna will cross 70.’ ,Or 
else it might be: ‘Today Lackawanna will 
make a new high record for the year.’ 

“Well, sir, these daily predictions made 
good in each and every case. There was 
not onesingle slip up. White’s manipulation 
was, as I said, very skillful, and the effect 
on the Street of Greene’s uniformly success- 
ful daily predictions about the course of the 
stock can be imagined. Whoever followed 
Greene’s tip made money. It was not long 
before Greene’s daily prophecy was all the 
guide certain traders wanted, Greene was 
conscientious in his writing. He had com- 
plete confidence in the deacon, and he 
printed what the stock would do each day 
only after White had told him. 

“Hivery day he printed the price which 
Lackawanna would touch on that day, and 
it always happened as he said. Then one 
day the infallible Daily Shareholder pritited 
this item: ‘Today Lackawanna will cross 
par!’ 

“Well, that was the day the deacon 
picked to do his unloading on. 

“Tt is unnecessary to say that for days 
and days, keen-eyed alert traders had been 
on the watch for signs of unloading by the 
pool. It is not difficult to put up the price 
of a stock that you accumulate, but to sell 
a large block at a profit is not always easy. 
The public is not always in a buying mood, 
and the test of a manipulator’s skill lies 
in the distribution rather than in the 
accumulation. If the floor traders, who 
feared to be squeezed while the deacon was 
buying, thought they saw inside selling, 
they would jump on the stock in the hope 
of forcing liquidation or of uncovering 
stops. This watching for telltale signs 
became more attentive the higher the 
price went.” 


Deacon White’s Shrewd Move 


“When the Street read Greene’s item 
that Lackawanna would cross par that 
day, nobody doubted it. Why should they? 
It wasn’t any more difficult to achieve than 
any other of the daily advances had been 
after the stock sold above 75 or 80. It was 
plain to the watchful professionals that the 
deacon was not yet thinking of liquidating. 
The longer he put it off the harder it would 
be for him and the fatter the picking for the 
alert bears. 

“Naturally, the deacon had fully con- 
sidered the crucial point. He had made 
up his mind when and how to act. He 
knew what the professionals were waiting 
for. Of all the traders at that time the 
plunger par excellence was Charley Woer- 
ishoffer. He operated on a tremendous 
scale at times. He really was too reckless. 
He was after action rather than profits. He 
lost huge sums by his plunging, for it 
seemed he was constitutionally unable to 
trade in small amounts. This overtrading 
was apt to be dangerous’ to his followers, 
particularly on the bear side, if the oppos- 
ing bull clique was strong enough to with- 
stand Woerishoffer’s furious attacks without 
breaking. Some of Charley’s retreats were 
known to have cost him millions, but he 
never grew cautious. He was a dangerous 
man to follow blindly, but he had made 
some killings, for he certainly swung a 
big line. 

“‘On the day the Daily Shareholder con- 
fidently predicted that Lackawanna would 
cross par, Deacon White sought Charley 
Woerishoffer. 

““Mr. Woerishoffer,’ said the deacon, 
‘have you any orders in Lackawanna?’ 


- crossing. He resented having been | 


* 
“Before Charley could imagine | 
made the deacon ask him such a que; 
he answered, ‘No.’ 
““Then,’ said S. V. White, ‘as a me 
of the Stock Exchange I give you an 
to sell forty thousand shares of },. 
wanna at the market.’ 
“According to the ethics of the’ 
and the rules of the Stock Bxchan| 
member who has no orders in a sto ; 
obliged to accept orders from ani 
member either to buy or to sell that s 
without disclosing the identity of yi 
principal. He 
“There was Charley Woerishoffer 
great plunger, known to be bearish, ly 
not to be friendly to Deacon White, Iq 
to have a penchant for knocking the |) 
out of inflated stocks—and known ak 
think nothing of losing hundreds , 
sands of dollars in an onsen 
drive—there he was with a big se 
order in a stock which had had 
sational advance; just the thing 
short of. He had no option but t 
the Lackawanna crowd and begin 
as ordered.” 


Striking Back 


“Of course the hawk-eyed traders ¢| 
construe it in one way only: Ch; i} 
trying to break the price. They could. 
it plainly because Charley just stood 
and sold it and sold it until he had y 
forty thousand shares. It was short | 
and it was going to be some exploit to 
back that same stock without ehh 
Deacon White a chance to do some ¥ 
derful squeezing. Charley would find 
that the deacon was no slouch of asque 
Moreover, Greene, the editor of the 
Shareholder had predicted that the s 
would cross par that day, and he h 
made one mistake in the thirty-f 
forty daily prophecies to his credit 
fore the wise professionals and the § 
generally refused to follow Woerisho! 
lead. They rather bet against his suce 
As a result, Woerishoffer sold forty 
sand shares without breaking the p: 
much. But he kept the stock from broes| 
par. It made Greene’s readers and 
bombard him with questions. They 
the Daily Shareholder’s forty su 
and harped on the one failure. Y 
Greene stated so positively that 
wanna would cross par that day, 
didn’t? 

“Of course it soon became kno 
S. V. White had employed Charley 
ishoffer to unload. Greene saw 
deacon’s act not the clever ruse 
expert stock manipulator but ran 
ery—what today would be called 


as a tool by the Calico Pool’s man 

“On the day after the deacon’s su 
sale of his big block of Lackawan) 
Greene came out with a vitriolic attack 
S. V. White. He did not strive for su 
He called the deacon a man a 
without honor, whose word was wo 
worthless. It was one of the 
roasts ever printed about a Wal 
operator, and that is saying som 

“We-—I mean the reporters 
other papers—naturally went to 
White about it, and he gave out a 
ment for publication. It was tot 
that Mr. S. V. White did not see v 
body should take seriously the ut 
of a man who was an escaped con 
still had time to serve in a ! 
penitentiary. § 

“Well, we printed that; and 1 
morning Greene came out in the | 
holder with his reply. As near as 
remember, it was as follows: ; 

““No one, not even my own br 
knew about that incident in my 
which S. V. White has referred—n 
except S. V. White. It is true that 
guilty. I was starving and I stole 
carpenter’s tools to exchange for food. 
was tried and convicted and senten 
term in jail, and I escaped. I can only 
that S. V. White yesterday vi 
confidence he had solemnly pledged 4 
self never to reveal.’ 

“A long time after that episode 
talking with the deacon, and t 
versation drifted to the old Calico - 
He told me, earnestly: E 

“A man cannot live without 
things that he afterward is sorry f 
can tell you that the one action 
regret most of all in my life is th 
out of that statement to you rep 

(Continued on Page 57) 


Pe (Continued from Page 52) 
pit Greene. I always have regretted it 
in I always shall.’ He shook his head 
jjaally; then he said more to himself 
ha to me, ‘But it’s too late! Too late! 
[jt was an awful thing to do!’ 
“Some years afterward the deacon 
tited a deal, in July corn, I think. He 
iered it and ran the price up from 
hty-two cents to seventy-five cents. 
rjre was a great deal printed about that 
in the papers. Afterward there was a 
f talk about Chicago grain brokers’ 
ng played the deacon false, but the 


: 


was foredoomed to failure. I recall 
on August first Greene wrote just one 
in big type across the first page of the 
y Shareholder. It was: 
GOOD MORNING; MR. WHITE.’ 
At eleven o’clock that morning Deacon 
'. White failed. The July corn pool was 
ged, and Greene had his revenge. 
How does that strike you for a true 
tiy of Wall Street in the old days?” 
_ the old days, resumed John K. Wing, 
s'ou will have gathered, the great stock 
iigers—the so-called Napoleons of Wall 
tiet whose reigns were apt to be tragically 
hit—ran to railroad stocks because that 
then our main development. The rail- 
#. was the symbol of progress, of the 
agonal greatness. It represented our 
reipal need. There were subdivisions 
nng the traders, as, for example, the 
% who controlled the anthracite roads, 
m so-called coal barons. They made 
iilous fortunes because they bet on the 
ined States—bet all they had. The 
uey wasn’t visible to ordinary sight 
ii, and I’ve often thought a great story 
f sion and of faith in that vision could be 
of men like Moses Taylor, Sam Sloan, 
ty Chittenden and their associates. I 
a> heard wonderful tales about some of 
himen who afterward became execrated 
uionaires because they held on to their 
«ks through long periods of starvation. 
‘family lived in a single furnished room 
)subsisted on crackers and cheese for 
“xs at a time, all the while believing 
ihe kindness of Providence and in the 
yre profits of the anthracite companies. 
‘ty used to hold conferences that were 
ue like family councils than meetings 
foulless corporations. They would talk 
bit what the companies were bound 
910 some day—not the officials or the 
rnoters, but the stockholders, the 
asers of the moment. At one of these 
ierings ex-Governor Curtin, of Penn- 
yania, said, ‘‘Take an ordinary map of 
hi United States and with the end of 
¢ thumb you can cover the entire 
mracite-producing territories of the 
‘dd. Gentlemen, you will live to see the 
og this stock’””—Central Railroad 
flew Jersey—‘‘will sell at one hundred 
ars a share.” 


The Rise of the Industrials 


luteiders thought it the prediction of an 

venthusiastic boomer, but his fellow 
te he was too conservative— 
A 


Ich he was. They needed to encourage 
a1 Other during the foodless period of 
ir coal baronies and starving families 
iby spending ghost money—the anthra- 
itdividend that had not yet materialized. 
1 coal barons did a lot of starving before 
ny were really ready for lynching. 

he historical period, speaking in a 
ik-market sense, that began when I 
tr went to work for a_ stockbroker, 
uked a great change from old times. 
1 market began to broaden, the number 
f sues traded in increased, and the classes 
[securities included new industries as 
« as old. It was an era of industrial 
osolidations. The captain of industry 
% discovered and, for a time, exalted. 
i business became less of a phrase and 
e of a commercial attitude. We had 

hed through our agricultural exports. 
now began to dream of competition in 
1iufactures with the rest of the world. 
Hdecapitalized our vast resources, and 
heaptain of industry cashed in. 

1 those days industrial stocks were not 
r'-Class collateral. The more venture- 
2¢ banks allowed the brokers to put in 

cent or at the most 20 per cent of 
listrial securities in the loans. As col- 
‘ral they did not move in the same 
es circles with the rails. Today this is 
“ 


shanged; but that is another story. 

fat Street previous to ’96 differed less 
a the Wall Street of two or even three 
earlier than the Wall Street of 
ffered from the Wall Street of 1905. 
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There was still the institution of leading 
commission houses. One brokerage firm 
after another became leader; and always 
these houses were leaders because their 
customers were a few supertraders. They 
did not cater to the public. They did not 
realize the change that must come. They 
preferred ten customers who traded in 
ten thousand shares apiece than a hundred 
customers of a thousand shares’ capacity 
each. It was the same old clique business, 
though the public began to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the distribut- 
ing processes. 

The rebound after the Bryan depression 
of ’96 brought the new era. Prosperity 


‘overflowed the banks and covered the land 


with new dollars. ‘Infant industries be- 
came industrial Titans overnight and the 
big men came into Wall Street in hordes. 
They were not unlike the crowd of self- 
made millionaires that had gathered in 
Harvey Kennedy’s rear office. Elementally 
they were brothers— Americans all. 


The Flower Boom 


When I went to work for Mr. Devlin the 
big house in Wall Street was Flower & Co., 
and the leader of the Street was Roswell P. 
Flower. He was the brother-in-law of 
Henry Keep, the great operator of the ’60’s, 
whose successful coups in old Southern and 
other stocks became at the same time the 
Waterloos of the Napoleons of the period. 
Keep was a taciturn man who was nick- 
named William the Silent. The older he 
grew and the wiser, the less he spoke and 
the richer he became. He got so that he 
used to stand near his chief broker and 
every time he wished to buy one thousand 
shares he simply would give his broker’s 
coat tail a yank. He often gave out ten- 
jerk orders. He not only made millions in 
the stock market but died rich. 

Roswell P. Flower became the most pop- 
ular leader the stock market ever had. He 
really had trained for the job all his life. 
He was born poor and made a great deal of 
money; but by also going into politics he 
kept up his valuable contacts with the 
public. He looked like what he was—a 
countryman—every farmer not only liked 
him but saw himself in Roswell P. Flower’s 
place. As a Democrat he was elected gov- 
ernor of the state of New York and as a 
broker he was the trusted friend of the 
greatest aggregation of capitalists in the 
country. He was ashrewd man with vision 
and nerve, and, moreover, was blessed with 
the face and figure of a bucolic philosopher. 
He was more than typically American; he 
was picturesquely ours; the prototype of 
David Harum. He could tell stories and 
had the knack of listening to anyone who 
had information to give. He had a way of 
uttering aphorisms that anybody could 
understand and repeat. After the Bryan 
scare of ’96 there was needed a robust opti- 
mism, for aggressive patriotism, as it were, 
and Roswell P. Flower had the qualities 
necessary to assume the role of leader. It 
was not only in the stock market but in 
business that there was a demand for com- 
mon sense and for the sturdy Americanism 
of our earlier empire builders. So, after the 
free-silver heresy and the demagoguery of 
certainDemocrats, it was Governor Flower’s 
privilege, himself a Democrat, to call the 
attention of ninety millions of his country- 
men to the fact that money-making was 
once more in order. He was the publicity 
director of one of our greatest booms. 

‘Stop stepping on the shirt tail of prog- 
ress, hollering whoa!”’ he said, and bankers 
and promoters everywhere began to perk up. 

“Don’t fight the trusts. Go into them. 
It pays better,” he advised; and stocks 
went up like released balloons. To the pub- 
lic the speech and the rise were cause and 
effect, and they followed R. P. Flower 
blindly after that, in the stock market. 
Money could be made there. Hadn’t he 
made millions? And his customers, the 
Rockefellers? 

His manipulation was simple not because 
he was not skillful but because it was what 
the time and the public called for. You must 
remember that he was identified with the 
management of the companies whose 
stocks he bulled at the top of his voice. He 
was a business man, a banker, an expert in 
corporations as well as a market manipu- 
lator. Keene, on the other hand, was only 
interested in the market course of stocks in 
which he might be trading at the moment. 

A favorite remark of Governor Flower 
was, “If you wish a stock to go up, buy it.” 
To the public this was a way of saying, 
“T’m buying this stock because it is going 
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higher,” and the Flower buying was never 
disguised. The selling was not published. 
His market position was always bullish— 
Just as politically he was a Democrat. He 
was a professional optimist. To lead Amer- 
lcans one must be constructive—that is, 
bullish. 

_ He had a wonderful following. His in- 
timates were the Rockefellers, H. H. 
Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, D. O. Mills, 
H. H. Porter, Anthony N. Brady, R. R. 


Cable, C. K. G. Billings and others—rulers | 


of millions who were identified with the 


control of the properties the governor | 


bulled. 


The great exploit of Roswell P. Flower | 


was to bring the public to Wall Street. 


After so many dull years the American pub- | 


lic had forgotten how to speculate in stocks. 


The path to the market had grown weeds | & 


from disuse. The Flower boom cleaned it. 
It brought back buyers—a new generation 
of speculators, who began to take on stocks; 
old stocks at first; then new stocks; then 
any stocks. The development of this buy- 


ing power led to the manufacture of new | 


securities. The easiest way to do this was 
by consolidating old companies. The 
Flower party formed the Federal Steel Com- 
pany. It was so successfully sold to the 
public, with the aid of the greatest advertis- 
ing engine in the world—the ticker—that 
other and greater consolidations followed 
until the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed. 

That I really think was Governor Flow- 
er’s achievement—to show the public the 
way back to the stock market. The com- 
mission houses, which up to that time had 
been unchanged in character for a decade 
or two, now became brokers who catered 
to the general public instead of to small 
cliques of rich men. Of course the change 
did not come all at once but it began with 
McKinley’s election in 1896. 


The Steel Industry Reorganized 


After the Flower boom we had a resting 
spell following the death of the great leader 
and then we had the biggest boom of all. 
In lieu of the railroad builders such as 
gathered in Harvey Kennedy’s office, we 
had the steel millionaires—much the same 
type of men. They were aggressive, re- 
sourceful, imaginative, and so rich that 
money literally ceased to mean anything to 
them. They not only made millions over- 
night but they kept up night after night. 
John W. Gates, seeing the success of Fed- 
eral Steel, formed the American Steel and 
Wire, greatly overcapitalizing that indus- 
try, as he thought. It was not long before 
he formed a new and greater American 
Steel and Wire, with a capitalization that 
dazed even the promoters—and it paid 
from the start. 

Another crowd formed a company, paid 
twice too much for the constituent com- 
panies in cash and in 7 per cent preferred 
stock and gave an ocean of common stock 
as a bonus. But there was a clause that 
permitted the company to retire the pre- 
ferred stock at 105. It was worth, ac- 
cording to the promoters, anything over 50 
that you could get forit. But the company 
made so much money that the inside clique 
began its classic campaign. They gave out 
bull tips on the preferred stocks and bought 
all the way up from 70, knowing they had a 
sure buyer for it at 105. They also bought 
all the common they could get. It had 
been given as a bonus. It was all water— 
and it was earning between 10 and 20 per 
cent. So the clique first made money 
through their purchases of preferred which 
they retired at 105; and then they put up 
the common that had cost them nothing to 
begin with and was now a great income 
producer. A little later they sold it to the 
United States Steel Corporation for many 
millions. They say Mr. Morgan balked at 
paying the price asked, until his attention 
was called to the amount of actual cash on 
hand the company had that could be used 
to fight the new corporation. Mr. Morgan 
paid for peace. 

These men, made rich by the boom, made 
stock-market history. They were the last 
of the invading barbarians. Methods be- 
gan to change. It was time. 

They took quickly to the game. They 
were scornful of precedent, impatient of 
traditions. They no more feared to lose 
money than they hated to lose a bad cold. 
To these men as to all great operators of all 
periods money meant so many markers. 
Millions were made to be risked. The big- 
ger the stakes the bigger the winnings; the 
greater the sport. Afraid to lose? To lose 
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See what you buy— 
know that it is clean 


[a IS only natural for you to 
want to see the tooth brush 
you buy. Usually this means 
handling an unprotected brush 
—or opening a carton and expos- 
ing one. Other people do the 
same thing. This continually 
exposes most tooth brushes to 
dangerous, unsanitary handling. 


The Owens Staple-tied Tooth 
Brush can be seen without such 
exposure! It is protected for 
you in a clear, transparent glass 
container. 


Clean, beautifully made and 
correctly designed by dental au- 
thorities, the Owens Tooth Brush 
offers you unprecedented value! 
Bristles and handles are the finest 
used in any tooth brush. The 
Staple-tied method of manufac- 
ture produces a brush unequaled 
for long service! 


With all these advantages — 
plus the.glass container, the Owens 
Staple-tied Tooth Brush costs 
you no more than ordinary tooth 
brushes. 30, 40 and 50 cents each, 
in child’s, youth’s and adult’s 
sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 


Important 

Every Owens Tooth Brush is 
delivered to the customer in a 
sanitary glass container. This 
method of packing is the most 
sanitary ever devised for tooth 
brushes, and the glass container 
is meant to be thrown away 
when the tooth brush has 
been removed. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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Surely the manufacturer who builds 
any particular equipment for your 
motor car is best qualified also to 
supply the proper repair part for it. 


United Motors is the official service 
organization for eight well-known 
equipment manufacturers. Through 
its many authorized sales and service 
representatives, accurate data and 
genuine repair parts of the latest 
design are placed within easy reach of 
motorists and repairmen everywhere. 


The official oval sign is your 
assurance of satisfying service 
and genuine parts. Write for 
our handy directory of Author- 
ized Service Stations. 


pUTHORIZED 


” UNITED Motors 
4 wy 


Unrrep Morors SERVICE 


General Offices ING ORPORATED Detroit, Michigan 
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what, a day’s wages? If they couldn’t 
beat the stock market they could make all 
the money they wanted by going back to 
their old business, couldn’t they? 

Of course, to such men the Stock Ex- 
change became a Monte Carlo. The public 
was less informed then and the exchange 
was more tolerant. The chief plungers were 
still the big gamblers, and their business, 
being enormous, was too profitable for the 
firms whose star customers they were, to 
give up. . 

There were too many healthy reactions 
because these plungers were there to 
win and that was the way they played. 
Manipulative devices today forbidden were 
used without let or hindrance. Brokers 
washed and matched and marked prices up 
or down. That was, say, in 1900. 

I was talking to a retired broker the 
other day in Atlantic City—a clean honest 
man who would no more have broken a 
rule of the exchange than he would have 
murdered a man for money. He was the 
board member of one of the most active 
commission houses in the Street in his day 
and was himself probably the most popular 
broker of his generation. 

Talking about the changes in customers 
and in brokers, he said: 

“Tt is very difficult to say who was the 
greatest plunger of all. I’ve heard old 
brokers speak about some of the Civil War 
plungers—men whose names meant abso- 
lutely nothing to me; and I’ve known per- 
sonally the big traders of my day, men like 
Keene, and Cammack, and Osborn and 
Woerishoffer and others. Personally I 
think that John W. Gates was as big as any 
of them. 

“He was a customer of ours. That is, we 
were one of several houses through whom 
he dealt. He was a most unusual man. I 
heard Governor Flower say once that he 
thought John Gates was the most interest- 
ing man he had ever listened to. He grew 
up in the steel and wire business in St. 
Louis and Chicago at a time when every- 
thing went, from bribing aldermen to 
smashing competitors. There wasn’t any 
trick of the trade in either the manufac- 
turing or the selling end that John Gates 
did not know. Competitors got so that they 
stopped fighting him. It was cheaper to let 
him help himself to whatever they had that 
he wanted. 

“He knew the stock-market game pretty 
well, but always as an outsider. I mean, 
he didn’t make it a tool to work with to the 
degree that other men have—like Keene in 
my day or Livermore today. You see, he 
could never quite forget that he was a 
business man, a manufacturer, a buyer and 
seller, and as such concerned with the com- 
pany’s business as well as with the stock’s 
behavior. 

“At the time John decided to form the 
second American Steel and Wire Company 
he was our biggest customer—and we had 
some mighty big plungers in the office, at 
that. The story I am about to tell you will 
illustrate how much methods have changed 
in twenty years. 

“John was in our office one day and sent 
word he wanted to see me. They tele- 
phoned me and I left the floor and went 
over to the office.. He explained to me that 
certain plans of his made it necessary for 
him to have a certain amount of the out- 
standing stock in his possession, not con- 
tracts, you understand, but the actual 
stock. He knew exactly where every share 
of the stock was. 

“T listened to him. When he had ex- 
plained the situation he proceeded to give 
me his orders direct, as though he were 
running my office. He said, ‘Look here, 
Eddie. Cochrane, Moyle & Co. have a 
block of this stock that I absolutely need, 
and the sooner I get it the better. You go 
in there’-—he meant the Steel and Wire 
crowd—‘and offer it down. Make it close 
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as low as you can. But, for the love 
Mike, don’t lose any stock!’ 

“Well, I went back to the board and ¢| 
as ordered by my customer. There wag) 
any law against a practice that custom h; 
sanctioned. You know how it was done, 
made a lot of noise in the last minute 
two of the trading, and the last price yw 
the lowest of the day. That was the ji 
that had been given me to do and I did 
To the uninitiated, it looked as if the sto. 
was Offered freely at the lowest figure of t)|_ 
week, i 

The weak closing would make talk 
the kind that John Gates wanted, 

“It didn’t work. That is, it didn’t bry! 
out the stock I wanted. Cochrane, Mor 
& Co.’s men never came near the A, § 
W. post. : 

“The next day I hung around, 
it that the appearance of ominous y 
did not leave the patient. I re 
Billy Thatcher, one of the acti 
traders, hearing me yelling my 
came in. He wanted to sell a the 
shares short, and he’d have done i 
I hadn’t been a friend of his. But I sal 
to him, ‘Get away from here!’ r 

““*Fuh?’ says Bill. Le 

““Don’t butt in. Get out and stay out! 
I told him. ; 

. “Bill understood at once. He 
‘That’s all right, Eddie, but I’m 
hundred shares.’ 

“Then cover,’ I told him, and le 
market to him. He knew I must hay 
kind of an order in the stock that made m 
talk with authority, so he covered as 
he could. ‘ye 

“All the depressing I was able 
such as closing it low and weak every 
had absolutely no effect on Co 
Moyle & Co. We didn’t get their 

“One night at the office John G 
to me, ‘Eddie, try the other way 
what that does. Close it up stro 
simply have to have that stock. — 
the price. Maybe the profit will 
them.” 

“At the opening the next morning 
as John said. I hurrahed until I w 
in the face and foamed at the mouth li 
real bull, but I got no stock. T 
traders hung around, but their un 
help was equally ineffective. I m 
stock look as strong as any white 
would wish, but it didn’t do me any 

“One day, when I was resting my | 
Bob Cochrane came in and asked th 
ist, ‘Say, George, what’s going on h 

‘““*Nothing much,’ said George Bu 
specialist. ‘Just a lot of traders le 
an accumulation of hot air.’ 

“<Ts that so?’ said Cochrane. | 

“*No, sir,’ I cut in with dignity, “I'v 
been buying it. I am bullish on it.’ 

~“T looked so challengingly at hir 
he must have thought I had a lot of 
to sell. : 

“*You are?’ he asked, and smiled. 

“*Yes, I am,’ I answered. ‘I'll giv 
for any part of five thousand.’ 

“*Sold the lot!’ yelled Bob Coch 

“T looked staggered for a moment. 
I yelled, ‘Thirty-five for any part 
thousand!’ a 

“*A thousand at a quarter!’ said Bob| 
Poe I shook my head and stopped 

ing. 

“So Bob said, ‘A thousand at 35!’ and]! 
took it. That was the six thousand shares 
Gates needed. Bob went away as ple A 
as anything, and so did I. That wasn't 
manipulation, strictly speaking, but you 
will admit that such an order today woul 
not be either given or accepted. The p' 
lic is better protected, and the relation: 
between broker and customer are on 4 
different plane.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series 0) 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in at) 
early issue. 
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the Baggage Room and rent the Room to 
the Next 1 on the Waiting List and let them 
Look At Their Room and then Start Them 
off Around the Golf Course and keep on 
Doing It, until I get Tired of Taking the 
Money. 

It’s _a Good Plan to Always keep a 
Few Waiting, for Bait. Most Folks always 
Like Best some thing that’s Hard to Get & 
Costs Money, the More the Better. 

There’s only 8 or 10 Rooms in the Blue 
Rock Inne, counting the Office—the Littlest 


\ 


and Highest Priced Hotel in Arizona— 
and some times I’ve got them All Rented 8 
or 10 times to Different People all at Once— 
and all of them out Playing some where 
Around the 23 Mile Greasewood Golf 
Course, Camping Out at Night and The 
ing they are Having a Hell of a Time. * 
guess maybe they are. I know I am— 
Taking in $25 a Day from 75 to 100 Differ- 
ent People All at Once with a 8 Room 
Hotel. —Dick Wick Hall, 


Amateur Inne 


Aa tails on the floor, and, with the 
e in his fingers, the foxhounds were 
‘sly shouldering his knees. Richard 
sroke the cake into equal parts; but, in 
|-chings that followed, a fight began be- 
- a hound named Bombo and another, 
He watched their vicious struggle for 
2, With no intention of having either 
od for fox-hunting, he soon beat them 
» Suddenly impatient Richard drove 
» yunds into the hall; there the doors 
, open to the lawn, and, from a win- 
whe watched them stream across the 
43 They set his horse, Diggery, into a 
sistamping and pulling at the halter. 
ery, the best race horse he had ever 
\! His last race had been against An- 
st: Stirling, owned by Bradlock Wiatt. 
ary had won—after setting a tremen- 
ssoace in the final, a four-mile, heat— 
Richard judged, at too great a charge 
» his courage and endurance. How- 
ern the three years before that, he had 
close to five thousand pounds for the 
i table. 

Tie went that way, in an ebb like the 
. River returning to the sea. Why, 
aes Todd had been dead for more than 
ver! The fox-hunt that, in effect, had 
‘him was in January, 1792, and it was 
93. Charles had been thrown, and, 
asring half dazed in a frozen swamp, 
siscovered too late ever to be brought 
\to warmth again. A year and three 
mis already; and it was nine years but 
fe weeks since Lavinia had—had died 
Ndd Hundred. He shrank from that 
amoment in a physical and mental 
nwhich time, it began to appear, was 
w less to dull. He ought to recover 
mthat, he told himself—this had be- 
a familiar admonition with him—and 
otely he put from his mind all thought 
past. 

1 ea, he began again to reflect on the 
is and unpredictable situation then, 
jeally connected with the foreign 
r, occupied by the United States. This 
sit, with Richard Bale, an abstract or 
zal question; for, precisely to the de- 
shat it affected the country, it formed 
ae him. Nothing more diffi- 


where he was concerned, could have 
imagined: in effect, he had to choose 
iance either with French ideas or Eng- 
‘rinciples. The problem of the United 

was presented to him in that sole 
elative. Gloucester County was -re- 
Hfrom the great world of Philadelphia 
i3oston and New York; news reached 
slowly; yet, in the present excite- 
y and unrest, there were wide, swift 
tats of rumours, of passions and fears, 
Wore with them an unparalleled circu- 
i of facts. 

had heard, for example, almost im- 
citely, of the landing of Genét, the new 
vy from the States-General of republi- 
ater and, though in that respect the 


ater had been more conservative 
ithe reports showed the rest of the 
ry to be, there had been a flare, like 
of a great fat-pine fire, of enthusiasm 
ne triumph of the principle of free- 
The whole progress of the French 
lution, Richard remembered, had 
‘followed in America with a natural 
ctness and approval. He had been, at 
{one with this; but, at the execution 
luis XVI, the frenzied brutal murder 
ii followed, doubts entered his compla- 
‘acceptance of the admirable similitude 
‘een the cases of France and the 
hd States. 
i Was sure of this, however, that the 
amation of Neutrality issued by Wash- 
non the day Genét had appeared was 
tessary and heroic act. No one, he 
ht, had any conception of a separate 
ionourable unity for the States except 
eer. The neutrality, with the 
ing of his military years and Federal 
lictions, he embraced; and he regarded 
amazement and detestation the almost 
arsal and wholly hysterical cry raised 

t the President; but the problems 
ected with that and the nation—if one 
be said to exist, with himself, were 
lore involved: 
was, by tradition of family and old 
f blood, sympathetic with England. 
theless, he had, throughout the Revo- 
n, fought the British with all the burn- 
nergy he could command. That had 
2 him, if it were further required, 
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that he was, fundamentally, American; or 
rather, as he would have put it at the time, 
a Virginian. Richard had struggled for an 
independence from England; life had be- 
come unthinkable under all other terms; 
and such a liberty he had helped to win. 
That, too, was clear. He remembered, now, 
the indispensable services of France in the 
struggle of the American States for a sover- 
eignty in common or divided; the memory 
of French officers of the highest courage 
and unselfishness filled him with admira- 
tion and gratitude. Without them, without 
their devotion and the money they had 
brought, it was conceivable that England 
would have been victorious. 

And that gave him what was, undoubt- 
edly, an ungrateful thought: to what ex- 
tent had just such a possible English defeat 
moved Louis XVI? Had he sent assistance 
to a cause of justice, or was it no more than 
a part of his policy in Europe? However, 
his forces had come, his best soldiers had 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Richard 
Bale; and the king himself had paid the 
last price of human fallibility. He was 
gone, his court and civilization were swept 
away in blood, and the States-General, the 
people, ruled in his place. 

All that, of course, had been reflected— 
no, eagerly swallowed—by the United 
States. Mr. Jefferson, after his five years 
in France, had returned with an enormous 
enthusiasm for the French Republic, and 
this he had insistently spread. He was the 
head of the French spirit, the French party, 
really, in America; and that in itself, for 
Richard, served as a warning. It was 
Hamilton who had urged neutrality on the 
President, and, as usual, Jefferson opposed 
him with his customary obstructionist doc- 
trines. Jefferson had declared that such a 
proclamation lay outside the powers of the 
executive but belonged to Congress, and 
he advised delay. 

That was no more, everyone knew, than 
an attack on the President; and a deep 
pleasure, an increased affection and con- 
fidence, had possessed Richard Bale at the 
firm superiority. of Washington. Genét, 
certainly, had made a fool of himself; his 
conduct was small recommendation for the 
purpose he served. He had, for instance, 
been guilty of absolute impropriety, of in- 
solence to the Government, in making the 
French consuls at Charleston into prize 
courts, and fitting out there, with South 
Carolina men and supplies, two privateers. 
He had justified this, inevitably, by loud 
references to the 1778 Treaty with France; 


he had wept over the common cause of the 


people of France and the United States. 
But that treaty had been with the Mon- 
archy and not with a set of savages in 
ridiculous caps with a new and bastard 
cockade. 

Genét was now on his way North, to pre- 
sent, at such a late hour, his credentials to 
Washington; but meanwhile he acted with 
every circumstance of an accredited am- 
bassador. Yet this, Richard was forced to 
admit, had been thrust on him; the public, 
it appeared, had gone stark mad in their 
acceptance of everything that was French. 
And that alone had held Richard Bale 
away—he had little respect or liking for 
public opinion or the mass of the people. 
He avoided them and clung to the Federal- 
ism of General Washington. And, with that 
established, his position, his opinion, would 
have been secure if only the English were 
reasonably decent. But they weren’t. 
Their conduct was again—as though they 
had learned nothing from the late war— 
actually unbearable. The British, with 
their peculiar insular blindness, were as ob- 
jectionable, in their arbitrary interference 
with American trade, as was Genét. 

Still Richard had to choose between one 
set of sympathies or the other, between 
the principles of Jefferson and his extreme 
republicanism or Washington’s. There was, 
certainly, no question of Richard’s individ- 
ual preference; he didn’t waver in his Fed- 
eral allegiance; but there were aspects of 
the American situation unhappily trans- 
cending a personal or inherited view. It 
was no longer simply a question of Wash- 
ington or Jefferson—a need had risen for 
him to make a decision from which all the 
old powerful supports had been cut. His 
independence had been created in 1783; 
but now, for the first time, he was experi- 
encing the difficulties of a sudden and un- 
precedented isolation. His mind, and not 
his instincts, had been called into action, 
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and he was far more familiar with the latter 
than with the first. The truth was that the 
French and English were equally impos- 
sible. If he denied the Republic of France— 
which in the end, he began to see, he must 
do—he would be cursed as an enemy to the 
race that had sustained him in the most 
desperate of hours. 


But, contrarily, to renounce what was so 
widely condemned now as a British sym- 
pathy would throw him into the company 
of all the ideas and men that by nature he 
distrusted. He had fought the English; he 
would be very willing to fight them again, 
Richard assured himself; with them the 
issue was clear—a struggle against tyranny 
and unlawful privilege; but God knew 
where any bond with the present French 
might lead. He was more at home, it 
seemed, fighting with England than he 
could ever be fraternizing with the repub- 
lic in France. 

Such a debate was as uncommon as it 
was difficult, and he was very much re- 
lieved when he began to see that, for him, 
really there was no question, no possibil- 
ity or need of changing his fundamental 
convictions with a changed America. The 
superficial appearance of an English bias 
was, at bottom, an authentic allegiance to 
the United States. 

He had moved out to the portico, where 
he was seated, squarely facing the North 
River, and at a stir behind him, he half 
turned, and saw Morryson Bale. His uncle, 
not a tall man, was moderately fat, with a 
large round head which seemed soft, in- 
definite in outline; and his face bore 
blotches of deep brown; a condition that, 
together with a constant irritability, came 
from a disturbance of the liver. His head, 
in reality, had the look of a slightly rotted 
apple; but his hands were small and finely 
made, though they shook in an extreme 
palsy. 

“Diggery is tied too short,’’ he imme- 
diately proclaimed, showing his age in an 
insecure step and by the cautious way he 
lowered himself to a chair. “‘ You’re not fit 
to have a horse as good as that was. Why 
can’t you mend your niggers?” 

Richard, in reply, told him something of 
what, in regard to the affairs of France and 
England and America, he had been consid- 
ering. 

“Citizen Jefferson,” the older Bale com- 
mented with a snigger. This, it was plain, 
gave him an extended satisfaction, for he 
repeated the phrase with another name, 
“Citizen Madison. What have the men in 
Gloucester been saying about this damned 
foreign ragout?”’ 

“They are Federalist, in the main,” Rich- 
ard replied; “I mean around here. But if 
you go only a few miles it’s different. You 
might suppose that Richmond was Paris 
and the Legislature a States-General. This 
fever will have to die before we can see 
what’s happened. The country’s safe while 
we have Washington, but afterwards 1 

He made a gesture of uncertainty at 
what then might develop. 

“Liberty, equality, brotherhood.” Mor- 
ryson Bale persisted in extracting a satirical 
entertainment from the current celebrated 
phrases of men’s freedom. “There is this 
to be said about the Colony—that men like 
Berkeley; yes, and Culpepper and Lord 
Howard of Effingham—had a government 
that could deal with such foolery. There 
was no Freneau or Bache with his filthy 
sheets while they were in power.” 

“That may be true,’’ Richard answered 
abruptly; ‘but we can never get back 
to it.” 

His uncle wasn’t so positive that it 
couldn’t be managed. 

“Hamilton would like nothing better,” 
he declared. ‘And John Adams could en- 
dure a crown on his coach.” 

“You sound like a republican!” Rich- 
ard complained. The other objected to 
such a French term, but Richard Bale 


moodily explained that it was becoming | 


American. ‘‘The Democrat-Republicans,”’ 
he continued. “They are being organized 
as an opposition to the Federalists.”’ 

Morryson Bale’s opinion was that they 
would do as well to continue the former 
terms, Whig and Tory. 

“Everybody knows what they mean— 
Marshall’s a Tory, and Madison, damn 
him, turned Whig. Edmund Randolph is a 
Whig at heart, and Monroe . and 
you’re a Tory.” 
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“T am not,” Richard flatly contradicted 
him; ‘I’m a Federalist. You seem to have 
forgotten what has happened in the last 
twenty years.” 

“Washington is a Tory,’’ Morryson as- 
serted. 

““General Washington is as free from 
England as—as Edmond Charles Genét.” 
Anger invaded him. “You talk like the old 
king’s men you belong to.” 

“You are young,” the elder Bale pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘and things go to your head. You 
can’t look back and so you don’t see for- 
ward. How could you be a judge of condi- 
tions with a horse tied as short as that? 
You can’t run your plantation rightly. No, 
and neither can that Quaker you’ve got for 
overseer. Is there a servant here who can 
polish a boot? There isn’t. In my time 
you’d have been a disgrace to a fox hunt. 
Even in Gloucester, then, a gentleman wore 
bags until he was on his horse. You have 
to get a woman to mix your toddy, and 
when you get it you’re hardly fit to drink— 
with no more than a bowl youre as dull as 
a fish.” 

That, at any rate, Richard remarked, 
hadn’t been a difficulty of his. 

“T could drink,’ Morryson Bale ad- 
mitted complacently. ‘‘I remember sitting 
down at dinner in the afternoon and getting 
up the next morning. Getting up! Yes, and 
then following the hounds! I could ride 
better drunk than you sober. And dance— 
I’d have danced with a wooden leg. If you 
lived in a society worth the name, never 
dancing a decent step, you couldn’t get into 
the houses. I’m not surprised women don’t 
‘seem to like you—I’m not!” 

An expression of pain narrowed Richard 
Bale’s eyes and hardened his mouth. 

“Very well,” he said, after a long silence, 
“we might as well let this go. Idid.. . 
a number of years back.” 

But Morryson Bale was indefatigable. 

“They let you go,” he corrected his 
nephew. “We are an unpleasant family of 
men,” he further observed; “I don’t see 
any lack of that in you, I must say. But 
there’s your mother in you as well as Bale. 
And Celia, Celia Tucker, had a character 
of her own. Quieter than us. We all 
thought your father would never marry, 
with waiting so long. But the day he saw 
her—I was with him at Williamsburg—I 
knew he was finished. There was a ball and 
almost all the boys from the college, and 
they sat together in a corner. A little girl 
with big dark eyes; small and fine, but too 
sensitive. Not strong—not in body. With 
character. And it turned out she wrote 
verses. I had some for a long while. They 
were about love.” 

A packet sloop was sailing out into Mock- 
jack Bay; there were, already, silver-white 
buds over the Cherokee roses massed on a 
rockery at the left; the voice of a servant, 
a minor key, sounded from the hall. 

“Less than a year,’ Morryson went on 
reflectively; “but Francis never had a 
mind to it again. A devilish silly thing with 
Balisand to look after. It wasn’t that he 
kept away from women, if they would have 
let him; no, he was only polite. He might 
seem to be interested in one, but when she 
left it was like taking a light from the re- 
flector—there wasn’t a glimmer left. But 
he never mentioned her. . . . I couldn’t 
understand it. 

“T happened to be with them when she 
died, a week after you were born. She just 
shut her eyes, only that; but Francis—he 
wasn’t even near her—knew. He walked 
to a window and stood with his back to the 
room; early in summer it was, and red- 
birds were singing. Yes, you ought to have 
them, but I put them away; where, I can’t 
think.” 

“Maybe I haye,” Richard replied; “per- 
haps I have had them since then.” 

“How could you?” Morryson Bale de- 
manded, exasperated beyond measure. 
“Didn’t I tell you I had ’em? I ought to 
know. They were about love and eternity. 
Fancy ideas.” 


It had never occurred to him, he said, 
that Richard himself would do no better. 

“But it seems you won’t, though I can’t 
swear it’s not for trying. If I were a girl I 
wouldn’t look at you.’”’ He made a vain 
effort to still the tremor of his hands. 
“That’s from shaking the dice so often at 
hazard.’” Morryson was obviously cha- 
grined when Richard Bale ignored his wit, 
and he repeated his phrase about a dull 
fish. “I’m told Gawin is at Todd Hundred. 
He'll go back to Congress, of course. Al+ 
ways a dangerous man and he is getting 
worse. You would have done the State a 


\ 


service if you had shot him that tim, 
when was it? But the girl he was enga 
to from Henrico County killed herself. 
stead—a crazy sort of accident—and Ig 
pose it put politics out of his mind.” 

“Tt was in 1784,” Richard told hin 
“June. He comes down to Todd Hund 
ii suppose, to look after its affairs.” | 


ee 


she?” 
“Charles made it impossible for me ty 
there. His death doesn’t affect that; 4 
then, as you’ve just shown, I might }| 
into Gawin Todd, and that would he ; 
fortunate.” | 
“Then meet himin Richmond, anywhe 
and have the business done with. WN 
years! I wouldn’t have let a man I y, 
mad at get away for nine days.” f 
“Gawin never, practically, accepts 
duel; and holding an office, he would! 
think of it; he’d be ineligible for eye. 
thing at once.” =. | 
“Then post him, post him.” |i 
Richard Bale descended the steps to 1] 
drive and untied his horse; he gathered | 
reins and mounted. “Don’t f: 
Morryson called maliciously after 
Diggery went into a trot and 
around the end of the house. 
turned to the left, leaving the 
and low painted fence of the garden { 
narrow lane that led from Balisan 
public road. It was cut, a san 
through brush and trees, willow o 
elms and maples, flights of bee r 
with banks of rhododendron almost 
flower, the white clouds of the dogwo| 
and the beginning pink of Maytime shru| 
There was an occasional break, 
which he saw his fields: once pl 
cotton, with large expanses of bar 
were now sowed in corn and w 
negro quarters were scattered, ne 
plowing; and, in sight of his entra 
he was brought to a stop by Thomas 
The overseer rode toward him, th 
hoofs muffled in sand, slapping a 
bay flank with his broad hat. ial 
‘Tf you are going to the courthouse,” | 
said, “‘and see Mr. Wiatt or any of t) 
gentlemen, would you ask if we en 
hire a few likely hands—four or even si 
And it had better be for a month, un| 
after the planting. Two dollars ought to | 
enough for that. I was just going, but I 
busy, and if you don’t object ——" | 
Richard Bale admitted that he mig 
reach the courthouse. a | 
“T’ll look around,” he promised Ekk 
“But I don’t like hired hands at Bal 
They have been treated differen 
make trouble.” eae 
“Not Mr. Wiatt’s or any from Welfiel¢ | 
the overseer explained; ‘‘and now th 
Dutchman’s gone from Todd Hundred 
expect they are all right there. But, I ta 
it, you won’t want them.” a | 
Richard moved on without answer. T| 
highway, he told himself, was hardly wic 
or harder than his lane, and there we 
slick holes, pools of water. On eit 
the woods were dense and sweet wi 


there he encountered a small farmer, J: 
Luke, whose place lay at the beginning 
Guinea. No one, certainly, would adn) 
that he actually lived in Guinea, a locali 
with, for obvious reasons, a bad name; b/ 
Luke’s acres were, practically, on Jinkit 
Neck. However, it wasn’t that whi 
stopped Richard Bale. - 
“What have you got on your hat?” 
demanded shortly. 
“You would know more than me,” 
answered; ‘fone wouldn’t hurt you, eith 
I'll willingly tell you, though—it’s the ne 
French colours and a good sign of liberty 
“You have been fooled with 
cursed lies,” Richard informed him. 
is the badge of the enemies of Ameri 
men who are attacking General V 
ton. What did they tell you—tha 
were in power you wouldn’t have 
any debts? If you’re owed a doll 
know what to think of that. I suppos 
said the Federal Government was 
England, or that we were going to ha 
of the English princes here for a king. 
They are the men who tried to kee 
ginia out of the United States, an 
were abroad or in the Assembly t 
through the war. Do you think 
Washington was afraid of the British 
you say I am!” a 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“No, Mr. Bale,’ the man on horse be- 
side him was quick to answer. ‘‘ Nobody in 
Gloucester would doubt that. But this is 
different, and perhaps a gentleman like you 
wouldn’t have patience for it; he would be 
the last to.”” James Luke grew more as- 
sertive. “It is going to mean that all free 
men will be alike. That’s the kind of a coun- 
try we’re bound to have. We won’t throw 
away our independence, now we won it. 
The people of France showed us where we 
were heading.” 

“All alike,’ Richard repeated, ‘you and 
any oyster thief in Gloucester Point. And 
the independence we won! Who the devil 
are we—editors and the farmers who fought 
nothing but the excise? I tell you this, I 
don’t want to ride down a road so near 
Balisand and see the tricolour; for that 
reason I’]l ask you to take it off.” 

“That’s it!”? Luke cried. “A man can’t 
even wear a piece of ribbon if he wants. 
Soon none of us will be free. Things have 
changed already; and you can make what 
you like out of that.” 

“Take it off,’’ Richard Bale repeated in a 
level voice. What if he didn’t, the other 
demanded. Richard drew his horse closer 
and reversed his whip, the lash caught in 
his hand. ‘‘Do you want me to take it off 
with a piece of your head?”’ he asked. He 
gazed directly, with an unmoved face, into 
James Luke’s eyes. 

“You believe you're still in the army, 
beating your soldiers around,’”’ Luke went 
on heatedly; ‘‘but the people will show you 
different.”’ 

“No,” Richard corrected him, ‘in the 
army I’d have you shot.” 

The cold sensation of his unpredictable 
temper invaded him: he swung his whip- 
stick across Luke’s face, leaving it torn and 
springing with blood. The hat with the 
bright cockade fell to the road. He waited, 
easily seated on Diggery, restraining him 
with a light firm hand and a word. James 
Luke pressed a sleeve against his face. 

“Wait a little,” he cried in a tone and 
fury blurred by his arm; “I'll have one of 
those ribbons over your heart and nail it 
there with a slug.” 

“Tf you got it anywhere it would be on 
my back,” Richard Bale told him; “for 
that’s where your slug would go.” 

Suddenly the other kicked his horse into 
a gallop; blood was on his shoulder, Rich- 
ard saw; then he was gone. Disagreeable, 
but not serious. For periods of months on 
end embittered individuals had waited for 
opportunity, for the courage, to shoot him 
from cover. But not a trigger, to that end, 
had been pressed. The hickory of his whip 
was broken, and he pitched it into the 
bushes along the road. He had brought it 
from habit and not because it was neces- 
sary for Diggery. As he moved toward the 
courthouse he wondered, with a trace of a 
smile, if Morryson Bale would, for the 
moment, have approved him. 


The road, dividing at the courthouse to 
form the small green island of grass that 
held the brick buildings of the County ad- 
ministration, led him to an unusually large 
gathering of men for that season; the 
clerk’s office, the door and windows open, 
looked almost as though court was in ses- 
sion. The preliminaries of a suit were being 
put in motion, and that and the warmth of 
the day had filled the narrow porticoes and 
immediate paths with interested or idle 
groups. On the bench reserved for that 
purpose a number of negroes, relaxed and 
sleeping in a lassitude of sunlight, waited to 
be hired; but Richard didn’t like their ap- 
pearance: they were gaunt and wretchedly 
clad; the man who had them in charge was 
scarcely better. Beyond, he saw, was Brad- 
lock Wiatt, and he went forward with 
Thomas Ekkes’ inquiry. 

Bradlock thought that he could come to 
an agreement with Richard’s overseer. 

“Tell him to ride 6ver, anyhow. What’s 
going on here? I just came.” 

Richard Bale equally didn’t know. 

“Bradlock,” he proceeded, “I passed 
James Luke by the tavern and he had on 
one of the new French cockades. How 
could that get to Luke, back of Jinkin’s 
Neck in Gloucester?” 

Wiatt delayed answering; and then, in a 
tone detached, it seemed, from whatever 
~ had gone, he said, “I saw Gawin Todd 
yesterday.” 

Richard replied, ‘‘Then that’s it. Yes, 
of course.” 

“But,” Bradlock Wiatt continued, “‘ what 
I want to know is how you did when you 
saw it.” 
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“T’m afraid I knocked it off,’ Richard 
admitted; ‘“‘and with a piece of skin.” 
Wiatt was severe: 

“T was afraid of something like that. I’ll 
tell you again, Richard, that you’ll have to 
do differently. You will, for a fact. The 
first thing you know we’ll have a Terror— 
led by Gawin Todd. Damned if you 
appreciate the new feeling of the public. 
I’m afraid the old days—and you were 
splendid in them—are over. You’re too 
young to be so stubborn. Why, you might 
as well be Morryson! And there’s this, too, 
as far as I’m concerned—things are better. 
Freedom is going to be more than a word. 
Say what you please about the French, we 
are in the same situation. It may be we'll 
have to support them.” 

“T ought to have brought the cockade 
along for you,” Richard asserted. ‘‘This 
isn’t France, or England either; it’s the 
United States. My servant, David, tells 
me you have a fast horse in Grey Medley.” 
He shifted the conversation to a less con- 
tentious subject. 

“By the best sire ever imported into 
Virginia,’ Wiatt declared; ‘‘out of Honey- 
comb. You know the blood—Medley and 
Jimcrack and Araminta. Jimcrack was by 
Cripple out of Miss Elliott by Griswood’s 
Partner. There isn’t another horse in the 
Tidewater that can stand in the stable with 
him, and nothing short of Maryland could 
hurry him.” 

“T’ve got a little mare, Careless,’ Rich- 
ard replied; “we haven’t, really, tried her 
yet, but we’re not modest about her. She 
hasn’t been worked enough; some time at 
the end of May or the beginning of June— 
what about it, Bradlock?” 

“What about what?” Bradlock Wiatt 
retorted. “‘That wouldn’t be a race. Listen 
to me, Richard—Grey Medley standing 
full is sixteen hands three inches, and his 
stride’ll cover twenty-seven feet. By 
heaven, his barrel is so large that, when 


you are in front of him, you can see the ribs 


on either side. Don’t back any little mare 
named Careless against him if you want to 
save her from being eternally outfooted and 
outlasted. No, no, Bale.”’ 

“A little mare,” Richard repeated, ‘‘in 
her fourth year. She’s been on oats and 
cracked corn, and last week we tried her at 
two miles. Well, Bradlock, three-mile heats 
on the tavern course. . . for three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“You are foolish, Richard,’ Bradlock 
Wiatt insisted; ‘‘and that’s a stiff sum. If 
you had said two-mile heats it would have 
been more reasonable. I might have listened 
then. No, it’s possible 1’ll take Grey Med- 
ley as far as Newmarket in May, have 
some real racing.” 

‘* At two miles I will make the purse five 
thousand,”’ Richard informed him. Brad- 
lock Wiatt considered him. 

“You would have it,’ he said finally. 
“T saw Diggery at the courthouse rail, and 
he took enough money from me to allow 
youa margin.” He held out his hand. “It’s 
arranged.” 

Back again at Balisand, Richard Bale 
went to the stable. David was in the tack 
room, where the rows of bridles hanging 
from pegs, the saddles and saddle cloths 
and bright polished chains and bits, gave 
out a mingled subacid odour. 

“David,” he proceeded, ‘“‘I have arranged 
a match for Careless against Mr. Wiatt’s 
Grey Medley. Two-mile heats. What do 
you think?” 

At once David asked, “‘ How much for?” 
And, when he learned the:size of the purse, 
he added confidently that they would soon 
have five thousand dollars in their pockets. 

“No strange stableboys around,” Rich- 
ard warned him; ‘and we'll work Careless 
again to-morrow morning—early. I’ll come 
down.” 

He then proceeded to the mare’s stall. 
She was chestnut, a shade under fifteen 
hands high, with a delicate long neck, her 
head splendidly set, and, Richard main- 
tained, the prettiest ears in the world. The 
best of knees, he told himself, neat pas- 
terns, a perfect foot and a depth of chest no 
animal of Bradlock’s could equal. But the 
other was right—five thousand dollars, as 
Wiatt had intimated, was a heavy bet for 
Richard. 

However, the answer to that was he’d 
win it. Then, sending to Ekkes what word 
he had about field hands, he returned to 
the house, where, dismounting, he threw 
the reins to a waiting servant. Mrs. Pat- 
ton had replaced Morryson Bale on the 
portico; and, as usual, her hands were 
employed, embroidering with an orna- 
mental yellow thread initials on a number 
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of linen pillow cases. She was a woman 
strong and graceful in body and a face 
strangely without freshness; her skin was 
dry and colourless and lined, her mouth 
older in appearance, Richard judged, by 
ten years than her age actually warranted. 

“There is sangaree on the hall table,” 
she informed him; ‘‘if you wait I’ll have it 
carried out.’’ She turned to the open door. 
“‘Nettie!’’ she called, ‘“‘Nettie!” A slight 
pale girl, in asingle slip, her head bound in 
a figured red handkerchief, brought the drink 
to Richard Bale. ‘‘I have come to the opin- 
ion,’ Mrs. Patton said, with a needle like 
quicksilver, ‘that Mr. Morryson Bale ought 
to be the housekeeper at Balisand. He tells 
me I haven’t got awoman who can laundera 
sheet. As for these pillow cases, they are no 
more than bolting cloth or barley straw.” 
Richard listened to her without comment; 
an admirable and restful woman with a 
notable readiness and point of expression. 
“But [found him some old bed linen marked 
Camilla Scarborough—that would be Mrs. 
Francis Bale—and that will satisfy him for 
one night, anyhow. It’s early for sangaree,”’ 
she commented; ‘“‘but it was so hot, like 
June, and the limes were hard. I had to 
throw them all out. I can’t get a person to 
understand how important the skin of a 
lime is. There’s a kind of oil in it, and if 
they are dry’’—her attention was demanded 
by the sewing. ‘‘They are dry,” she fin- 
ished. 

“T am going to match Careless against 
Mr. Wiatt’s Grey Medley,” he informed 
her. 

Mrs. Patton replied, “For some terrible 
amount, I suppose; and if we lose, of course 
it will come at the worst time, long before 
the crop is in. . Well, if you breed horses for 
racing they must be raced, and if gentlemen 
are born to betting they’ll bet.” 

He declared that she had lived too soon. 

“In another generation you wouldn’t 
have to be bothered by either,” Richard 
predicted. 

That, however, with all the drawbacks 
of the present order, she didn’t long for. 

“Richmond makes me dizzy now, with 
all those people; I expect it won’t improve. 
It’s so hot the thread sticks to my wet hand. 
Nettie,” she cried, ““come and get these 
pillow cases and lay them folded by the 
press in the upper hall.” 


A soft gray veil of cloud, cloud like a sea 
mist, covered the afternoon sky; the river 
was gray and immaterial; the trunks of 
trees black with sap and water. A coolness 
penetrated the warmth of day, a pleasant 
change without a stir of wind; and Rich- 
ard sat longer over dinner than he had at 
breakfast. The hounds, back of him, were 
asleep; Morryson Bale, sagging in his 
chair, was asleep; but when Mrs. Patton 


had gone Richard didn’t know. With the - 


removal of the cloth, probably, and the ap- 
pearance of the ram—quickly and silently, 
on her endless errands about the house. It 
must be nearly five, he concluded; there 
was the beginning of dusk in the corners of 
the room. Outside, the grass was chem- 
ically green. A hound whimpered in his 
sleep. 'Then the dogs moved uneasily. They 
rose, one after the other, and stood in atti- 
tudes of attention, their muzzles lifted. 
Morryson woke. 

“Someone is coming in,” Richard told 
him. He heard the horses and the creaking 
of a carriage that stopped by the portico, 
and he went out. It was Ava Todd, and a 
maid, boxes. 

“Ava!” he exclaimed, hurrying forward. 
He helped her to the ground, as deeply 
stirred as she plainly showed herself to be. 
No Todd had been to Balisand in all that 
time, ever since Lavinia had died. “Is it 
anything serious?’’ he asked directly. 

“Oh, yes, Richard,” she told him; “you 
should guess that; but not to worry 
about.” She deliberately adopted a lighter 
manner. “I have come to stay all night, 
and I hope you don’t mind and there’s a 
place for me. If I could have it, I’d like the 
little room over the portico.’ But that, he 
protested, wasn’t large enough for her. 
Mrs. Patton would have the south chamber 
ready by the time she was upstairs. “No, 
the other,” Ava insisted. “I’ve always 
wanted to sleep in it.” 

Morryson Bale came out on his insecure 
legs to greet her. 

“This is the only pleasant sign I’ve seen 
here for years,”’ he announced; ‘nothing 
but foxhounds for company. Richard’s 
about as entertaining as Thomas Ekkes, 
the overseer.” 

When she had gone up to the room she 
preferred—Morryson had vanished to 
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dress—Richard Bale sat specul; 
what could have brought Ava t 
Serious, but he wasn’t to worr 
impatient for her to appear, to 
there was for him to know; b 
passed, and then the greater 
other, and he remained alone. Tw 
fallen; it was dark under the broa¢ 
close by the house, on the right, 
was waiting, before she descend 
was still a beautiful woman, Rich 
perhaps not, in reality, beautiful; 
sive was a better word. She hg 

definitely older; but that added 
charm, rather than detracted fr 
Strangely, though he had known 
conscious life, he had no memory 
a child or girl, none as a youn 
woman; she seemed always to 
like this, detached and sympa’ 
grave: 

“T am going to upset your 
warned him, when supper was n 
“T’m not going to leave you to 
but stay instead. I must talk to 
like it here, with the candles.” 

She skillfully conveyed to the 
she wished to talk to him only; 
ryson grasped her meaning at | 
with what was palpably an anni 
adverse stare, he removed himse 
company of Mrs. Patton from t] 
room. Yet, when they had gone, 
silent, lost in thought. 

“lve hated it all, Richard,” 
suddenly, her face troubled; “1 
was nothing I could manage. Yi 
be the last to blame Charles. If 
known, I could have insisted on a d 
way of doing.”’ 

“What do you mean, Ava,” heing 
“if you had known?” 

“Gawin told me yesterday,” 
with an utmost simplicity. “BF 
mean to; it came out in a burst o 
A little of it like that and I made 
me the rest. Richard, why didn’ 
then? It’s so clear now; clear 
terious.” 

Richard Bale sat stiffly, giving h 
couragement, no help. a 

“T warned Gawin, when I knew 
that I was coming to you. He had 
minded that he wasn’t Charles 
isn’t; he never could be; but 
brother-in-law, and honest; as t 
you are, Richard, and with that 
him go. Won’t we? I don’t even 
to talk, but you had to hear that- 
last I understood. About Layin 
thanked her. ‘‘You mustn’t do t 
objected; “‘you owe me more, 
used to be so fond of me. Lister 
Richard, first; it won’t be any 
you than me. After—after it w 
undressed her, and I found a yelloy 
It was warm and still fresh and ve 
and even then I put it away, t 
Gawin—you see, I thought it belon 
him. Then I forgot it, and whe 
to find it later—in a box with some 
I couldn’t. And yesterday, Rich: 
nine years, there it was, among the 
That’s how Gawin came to tell n 
destroyed it in a fury. I’m sorry.” 

William had been his name, 
remembered, an especially good s 
soothing hand with the razor; h 
structed him to carry the rose to 
only a little while before her death 
been dusk then. The rosebush sto 
the window of his room in the sch 
and he had watched William 
gather it. 

“He destroyed it.’’ Richard B 
peated her words slowly. “W 
doesn’t matter. He isn’t any n 
portant now than he was to her th 
rose and Lavinia have been dea 
long while. I imagine, Ava, that 
found them the gloves were yell 
the flower. But you’ll never thin! 
fool I was—I thought she would 
rose on her dress or in her hair. Ilo 
it, in the instant I had. Where is Wil 

“William?” she asked. ‘ Will 

“You wouldn’t remember; 
servant. It doesn’t matter. Av 
can’t help it if you do object—lI 
thank you for telling me this.” 

She had had to, Ava replied. 
assured her that Gawin Todd was of 
portance, neither Gawin nor his 
destruction; but he found he iner 
regarded him with an intact ani 
less hatred. It seemed to him that 1 
desecrated the sole remaining - 
Lavinia on earth. But he said notl 
that to Ava; it had no concern wi 
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strong but unaccountable feeling 
d him that the moment was inev- 
en Gawin Todd would make him a 
ment—the fullest, and this convic- 
d a patience ir his anger. 

ou want me to go on?”’ Ava asked. 
gh there is nothing more, really, 
osay. I hoped you might be willing 
er being silent, lonely with it, for so 
You’d never think I was curious and 
minine.”’ 

Athe impulse to tell her that he was 
yly without subject, there, for discus- 
e was oppressed by a tyrannical 
ty to explain everything which, as 
ead said, had been penned in him for 
. He had sworn, under ordinary 
tions, never to mention Lavinia in 
ction with himself; but this wasn’t 
Ava was, in a way, the same 
and Gawin Todd had made 


“here is nothing I could say,” he ad- 
fid, “or so much that I don’t know 
ji I'd finish. All night, perhaps.” 
“lease,” she begged him. 
nd then, you said it was both clear and 
yerious; that is true; except for the 
sit gets more and more mysterious. 
9d think it would be the other way 
jad, and I would understand it better 
| Lhad had time to look back. But no. 
yne would suppose, too, that I’d 
ige, my feeling grow less. No.” 
js voice was sharp, loud, with rebellion 


1e candles, for no felt reason, waved 
aifluttered, shifting the pattern of the 
1, 0ws over the wainscot. Ava’s chin was 
qyorted on a hand. In black, largely 
erated in the uncertain light, she 
ed like a lovely mask created magically 
ais especial attention and encourage- 


J 
‘There is so much of it,’’ he insisted, dis- 
yaged at the difficulty of expressing all 
1 he had sustained. ‘‘And what you 
emember, perhaps more than any- 
Ise, is that we saw each other almost 
at all. Once—it was dark—on the 
, then in the summer-house and again 
1 1¢ summer-house. I saw her, yes, here 
nthere, in the hall and the dining room; 
uI spoke to her only those three times. 
You'll think it’s insanity. Well, I won’t 
‘radict you. We even disagreed on the 
rf; when she walked away I am certain 
ere both relieved. Yet, the next day, 
n I met her at dinner I knew her, it ap- 
eed, better than I did you. Why? We 
4t through the nonsense of an introduc- 
i, and she was furious at me, later, be- 
e she said I had been responsible for 
pretense. Ava, when I saw her again 
said I was detestable. There were a lot 
fyeople around, and we drifted out into 
h garden. She might have forgotten all 
tut me, from the way she walked by the 
wers; and then, without exactly know- 
how, we were in the summer-house. She 
sa cross any more; it was like a dream; 
sun streamed through the lattice and 
sed me. Ava, I never got over it.” 
He gave this assertion the emphasis of a 
y silence, sitting in an earnest alertness, 
‘arding her, waiting, with a troubled and 
estioning gaze. She said nothing; she 
n't move. Richard sighed deeply, as 
ugh a counted on assistance had been 
iied him. 
‘T couldn’t remember that she was en- 
ted to marry Gawin,” he resumed; “La- 
didn’t seem to have any connection 
‘h earth or men at all. She wasn’t a part 
Todd Hundred or of the minuets or whist 
talk; she was there, but how I didn’t 
ow. I didn’t think of her as going in or 
t of the rooms—she appeared and van- 
ed and appeared. I can’t even remember 
at she wore, except that once her hair 
ildn’t have been covered, for I noticed 
didn’t stay where she put it, but slid 
OSs her cheek. 

And I had no sensation of time, Ava—a 
might have been a year or a thousand, 
world might have turned backwards; 
was the same to me. I suppose the only 
rd to use is love, but that’s so dread- 
ly unsatisfactory, for it describes noth- 

If Thad realized that I was in love with 
vinia I would have left Todd Hundred 
ile I could—at once. Nothing else would 

been possible, and I give you my word 
ive gone. To say you are in love—no 
how inexact that may be—demands 
tain actions. Don’t you see. . . love 

lonour. It’s necessary for me to think 
t insufficient there. But I had 
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no name for it; I didn’t recognize that it 
was what you would call a crisis, happy or 
unhappy or dangerous, and perhaps fatal. 
I didn’t think at all. I didn’t even keep 
Lavinia consciously in my mind. I had 
been drunk, and a great deal of it I ac- 
counted to that. Then it got to be night 
and—and we were in the summer-house 
once more. We went separately; and there, 
I’m obliged to tell you, Ava, I kissed her. 

“But only once—only once. I’ve won- 
dered about that ever since; I wondered 
about it then. Once! And that, you’d sup- 
pose, would have waked me up; it did show 
me that she couldn’t marry Gawin Todd; 
but all that part of me which had always 
been important never stirred . . . again. 
Yousee, no one could explain that, or the one 
kiss. Afterwards we sat down very quietly, 
and said some things about the future. 
Lavinia realized about Gawin; she saw 
what, we thought, must happen; and that, 
certainly, I wouldn’t go on with. I hadn’t 
a doubt about Gawin Todd. I knew abso- 
lutely, just as I know now, that I would kill 
him; but the other, Lavinia, the stairs 3 

He broke off. Absently he picked up his 
narrow glass of brandy and held it against 
a candle flame, absently watching the brown 
liquid sparkle; then he set the glass back on 
the table. 

“T don’t understand, Richard,” Ava told 
him, “and yet you make me believe it—oh, 
absolutely! It sounds like something that 
had happened in the past, but would be 
impossible to-day. A state of the spirit, or 
of two spirits.” 

“One,” he corrected her; ‘‘whatever it 
was, there was only one. We weren’t sepa- 
rate and we were never together. Not 
really. Todd had no right to so much, to 
anything!” His voice momentarily rose 
from a low reflective tone. ‘“‘I can’t defend 
that or make it clearer; you’ll have to ac- 
cept it and have what opinion of me you 
will. The body isso much, Ava; but then, 
it seems, it’s nothing too. And that has 
bothered me, for I haven’t a trace of what 
you'd call religion. I don’t believe that you 
have to die to live; I haven’t any hope 
about a future after this; I'll never see 
Lavinia again. Why, look, if I thought 
there was an eternity to spend with her, do 
you think I’d be what lam? Suppose I was 
religious, and I thought that death—the 
river—wouldn’t bring me to her at once; 
that I’d have to wait for an appointed time. 
I’d be a miracle of energy and happiness 
and use. 

“It’s the past I’m lost in, never the pres- 
ent or future; June, nine years ago. Noth- 
ing has been real since then. It’s cold or 
hot, sunny, or there is rain; I’m fox- 
hunting or racing horses or gambling; I go 
through with it all; and when the horses 
are running I’m interested; 1 like the 
hounds early in the morning; but when the 
post is reached or the fox holed, it goes out 
of my mind. As long as I’m active—say 
concerned with General Washington—it’s 
well enough; but let anything stop for a 
minute, if I get alone on Diggery in the 
woods . . . shadows and dream. 

“You must understand I’m not defend- 
ing it; long ago it occurred to me that love 
might be a poison, a drug. When I went, 
that fall, to Congress in Trenton, I was like 
a dead man; that was natural, I think; and 
I got over it—but I never went back. I 
stayed here at Balisand, riding over the 
fields and drinking at the table. I used to 
be lonely and it seemed that marriage would 
be good for me—we spoke about Mary— 
but I’m never lonely any more, Ava. I 
don’t want to be disturbed, or taken away. 
It’s as I’ve said: my activity, the things I 
do, are no more than flares of anger, an 
occasional streak of lightning out of an in- 
different sky. After all, the Bale inheritance 
is very strong. Put it this way, if you like— 
that I am ruined. I don’t care. You can 
say that—and once I was a soldier—I’m a 
deserter. It makes no difference to me. 
You’d even have some excuse for calling 
me a drunkard—but I don’t get drunk, not 
in a way you would recognize—and I 
wouldn’t contradict you. I’ve had letters 
from the President; men have been to see 
me from Philadelphia; they take supper 
and stay the night; the letters go into a 
box, and I’m glad when there’s nothing to 
interfere with the other. What do you 
make of it, Ava?”’ 

She smiled at him in a swift and tender 
compassion. 

“ Anything I could say—the best—would 
be only impertinent, Richard. You’ve 
made it so plain you are beyond a human 
help. Why, you don’t even hear the voices 
that speak to you! But I won’t have you 
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call it a poison. There are enough people 
to run the world. Too many. The mystery 
doesn’t worry me now, either: it’s a part 
of the tremendous amount we can’t under- 
stand. I’m not very useful to you.” 


“Be damned to use,” he replied.’ ““Some- 
thing she started to say to me was never 
finished. Richard, she began, but there 
was no more.. She went away. I didn’t 
know it then. If you are tired I’ll stop; the 
important part, the most curious, I haven’t 
explained.” 

She made no reply to this; it didn’t, she 
seemed to imply, warrant the dignity of an 
answer, a denial. Richard held up his glass 
against the light; it was empty, and he 
drew a decanter toward him; but he failed 
to take out the stopper; his hand remained 
on the engraved surface. 

“T got back from Congress, somehow, 
and I was just commonly unhappy, a man 
who had lost the only thing necessary to 
his life. Bitterness and cursing and Antigua 
rum and sleepless nights. The snow left, if 
there was snow. Spring happened along 
with the usual flowers and birds, and I 
hated it all. But I did a few things—I built 
a cover over the end of the wharf, like the 
one at Todd Hundred. When it was fin- 
ished, about noon I walked out to see if it 
was what I had ordered. A bright hot day, 
this morning exactly, and I was watching the 
tide draw down the river, against the sup- 
ports of the wharf, when suddenly the sun 
got in my eyes; I was as dizzy as the devil.” 
He paused: “‘I must be very careful so you 
won't get a wrong impression: 

“T don’t mean that I thought Lavinia 
was beside me; I didn’t see her or hear the 
whisper of a skirt; there was no vision of 
Lavinia and heaven opening or promises; 
nothing like that. Lies and lies and lies. 
No, it was the same overwhelming feeling 
I had had standing with her in the sun—in 
your garden. I sat down, the wharf and 
water and land were pretty well blurred, 
and told myself that it would go soon. I 
didn’t want it to, but that’s what hap- 
pened in my mind. I kept saying, It will 
go at once; it can’t stay this way. But it 
did for what must have been an hour or 
more. I won’t describe it, Ava. 

“Only, as I said, you can’t dismiss it as a 
figure of the imagination. I hadn’t been 
thinking about her, not all morning; it 
wasn’t a picture of what you might call the 
senses. After a while it went away, of 
course; and it left me as much puzzled as 
anything. I was curious. What the devil! 
Dinner was as usual, and supper, and the 
next day and the next. Apparently that 
was all. I often went back to it, of course; 
but it seemed so extraordinary—I haven’t 
made you see it—that I began to believe it 
hadn’t happened, just like the rest. Then, 
in November, I was out in the brush, along 
the river field with a negro, yelping up wild 
turkeys. It was thick, no sun, the beginning 
of a pour of rain, when . . . I went into 
a mud sink, dazed by sunlight. 

“Ava, I could smell the flowers of Todd 
Hundred and hear the birds in the cedars, 
yes, and the fiddles in the drawing-room. 
There I was, in the cold mud, filled with 
the—the happiness of having Lavinia, of 
having her for the rest of my life. Just 
that—all hope and surprise and gladness. 
I got out of the sink and walked straight 
away, back to the house, leaving the best 
gun I owned. Little York hadn’t seen it, 
and he kept yelping a turkey he had been 
tracking. He brought the gun in later, 
shaking with fright, for he thought I had 
gone down into the mud. Ava, tell me, had 
I? Was it mud? Am I drowned?” 

“Drowned, Richard? Oh, yes;. but I 
won’t call it mud. In the sky, perhaps.’ 

“T particularly want to avoid that,” he 
asserted. ‘‘It wasn’t poetic; very much 
the reverse. Nothing could have been more 
real, more physical. And then I began to 
wait for it; I wanted it to come back, and, 
at the same time, some of me was afraid. I 
dreaded it. Everything else stopped, went 
out of my head. I'll be in my room, on 
Diggery riding to the courthouse, talking 
with Ekkes; it will all be as usual, as it 
should; and zing—Lavinia. 

“T always have an idea that if I fought 
I could get over it; I look at it as a sort of 
weakness—yes, like rum or gambling; I 
take the attitude that it’s all wrong. But 
that doesn’t last; Ishove it in the back of 
my mind and wait for the next—what is 
it—attack? You’ll recognize I’m not in the 
habit of thinking I am weak. That’s not 
conspicuously a family trait.” 

“Don’t you see,’”’ she cried, distressed, 
“that this couldn’t happen to a weak man! 
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Weak men sink, Richard; they sink and 
forget. But the ones who are strong swim 
a long, long while; they stay up when it’s 
hopeless, in spite of all the ocean.” That, 
he replied, sounded very noble, but difficult. 
“Tf you get disagreeable with me,’ Ava 
informed him, “‘I’ll go to bed at once.” 

“This has happened to me,’’ he further 
explained: “‘if you went to bed I would be 
sorry and I wouldn’t. If love is a word 
with any meaning I could be said to love 
you. I’m conscious of that and it has no 
reality to me. You see, I have been 
robbed—empty, negative, no good. I mean 
underneath the skin.” 

“Richard’’—she spoke very seriously — 
“you must never marry. Promise me you 
won’t make that mistake.’’ But he wasn’t 
certain she was right. 

“It might cure me,” he proceeded; ‘“‘just 
as I’m sure Mary would have saved me if 
I had married her at once. I’m Richard 
Bale of Balisand; I have a body; appetites; 
vices; and there might be a little good to 
cultivate.” 

“Tt would be criminal,’ she insisted. 

“Then I can’t be saved?”’ 

“Ts this being lost, Richard?” 

“Very well, what is it, if you’re sure of 
so much?” 

She couldn’t tell him: 

“We're agreed about the mystery. And, 
Richard, there’s your father!’”’ She was 
visibly excited at the discovery of the con- 
nection, the resemblance, between them. 

“Morryson, in a way, spoke of that this 
morning,’ he told her. “By accident, of 
course. Once he had a poem my mother 
wrote. He said it was about love and 
eternity.” 

Ava Todd rose, with both her hands 
pressed to her breast. 

“Tt frightens me now,” she said. 

Richard’s only reply to that was a single 
and curt word, stuff. 

“T warned you.”’ Ava backed away from 
the table. “I’m going up. I never could 
stand rudeness.”’ 

He saw her leave moodily—the black 
velvet of her dress seemed to melt into the 
gloom beyond the candles. Well, she had 
asked for all he had told her. Women were 
continually a little remote from whatever 
touched other women. He knew that this 
was rank ingratitude: of all the people 
alive, Ava meant the most. In reality, she 
was the only one who had significance for 
him. She had come to him in an impulse of 
utter generosity and courage, and he had 
practically insulted her. 

This ought to stop at once: Ava had 
showed him how far he had degenerated. 
With all his memories and affection for her, 
in a second, an illogical flame of ill-temper 
or resentment, she was less than—than a 
servant. He filled his glass and emptied it, 
filled and emptied it. An exhausted candle 
went out with a flicker and an evil smell, 
and the darkness crept nearer to him. Soon 
another would be burned to the socket. If 
Bradlock Wiatt were there, they would 
have had their watches out, betting on the 
exact moment of the candle’s end. A horse 
with a stride that covered twenty-seven 
feet. But no one other than himself and 
David and a stableboy knew how fast 
Careless was. A good name for a mare but 
better for him. Careless! Out of Celia by 
Francis Bale. That, however, wasn’t very 
gracious. The second candle turned black 
and smoked. A yellow rose. Nine years 
afterward Gawin Todd had destroyed it. 
A pistol that lay in his hand like a flower, a 
rose on its stalk. When the third candle 
died, the night would be almost on him. 
Then the finality of the last and the vic- 
torious night. 

It was still dark when, the following 
morning, Little York woke him; but when 
he was shaved and had dressed, the sky be- 
yond the North River was bright with 
dawn. There was, yet, no breakfast, and he 
had a hard biscuit and a glass of brandy. 
On the left of the plantation, partly through 
what was called the river field and part be- 
yond, there was an oval track with an ex- 
ceedingly modest stand—some board seats 
laid across supports, with a covering. The 
woods between that and the public way 
were so thick, so treacherous with marsh, 
as to be impassable; and there Richard 
Bale worked and ran his horses. It was 
sixty yards under a mile—they had exactly 
figured the deficiency for the purposes of 
timing—and all the track, practically, was 
visible from the stand. 

David and Careless, the boy who was to 
ride her, and a very old negro, with an end- 
less flow of soothing words for the mare, at 
her bridle, and Richard Bale, only were 
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present. He had never, Richard con- 
cluded, owned a more beautiful animal than 
Careless. Diggery, nervously, impatiently, 
shifting from side to side, excited by the 
nearness of the track, had been a great 
horse; but he was big—as big, almost, as 
Bradlock asserted Grey Medley to be. Care- 
less was, in comparison, delicate — but 
strong; and in an instant, it seemed, when 
she was permitted, she would be running 
like a streak of light. There was no percep- 
tible space of transition from fast to faster; 
no whip, hardly more than the voice, the 
rein, and a touch of clear heel. 

““Benjamin,”’ Richard said to his rider, 
“there’s a hard race before you, but it only 
goes to two-mile heats.” 

Benjamin had seen Mr. Wiatt’s horse. 

“We'll be in,” he said, ‘‘before Grey 
Medley starts to jump.” 

David sharply ordered him to stop his 
projecting, and gave hima leg up on Care- 
less. 

“Not her best,’”’ Richard called. 

The sun rose over the woodland—lost 
now to Gloucester County—across the 
river; the river flashed into a simultaneous 
sheet of brightness; and Careless was off. 
She ran with the most extraordinary grace, 
the incarnation of a speed apparently 
heaven-born, without perceptible strain. 
She turned with the turning track, vanished 
behind a widespread black oak and reap- 
peared, Richard critically watched her 
rider, coming in: he sat the mare well, per- 
haps alittle too far up on her neck, but Care- 
less liked it and responded generously. 

He was entirely satisfied with the result: 
with the necessary deductions for distance, 
the additions for the comparatively indif- 
ferent track, always remembering that she 
hadn’t been pressed. 

“Well, not far from two minutes,” Rich- 
ard told David, in a tone that reached 
neither of the other negroes. 

He laid a caressing hand on the mare’s 
flank, he slipped his fingers under the girth 
and examined her bit. It was still early for 
breakfast, when he returned to the house, 
but Mrs. Patton was already active. Ava, 
too, was early. She showed traces of a 
wakeful night, the beginning lines of age— 
and, at the table, she said almost nothing. 
Leaving Balisand, she was obviously at a 
loss for an adequate wording of what she 
had to say. 

“‘T understand,” Richard assured her in- 
stantly; “with Gawin around, it would be 
difficult for all of us.” 

But she replied that it wasn’t Gawin. 

“Tf Todd Hundred was his,’”’ she went on 
impractically, “‘I’d have you there as often 
as you would come. But it will always be- 
long to Charles; now more than in the 
past.’”’ She held out her hand. “I don’t feel 
as badly as I might, Richard—you don’t 
need Todd Hundred, you don’t need us.” 
To that he could make no answer, it was so 
indisputably true. 

When she had left he thought through- 
out the rest of the morning about what had 
occurred the night before; he repeated 
silently all that he had said. Explaining it 
like that, so fully, to Ava, putting the 
strangeness of his feeling into words, had 
clarified it for himself. The special phase of 
emotion he had expressed seemed disturb- 
ingly like a weakness; he balanced what, 
to-day, he regarded as the vagueness of that 
past against what it had blotted out from 
his existence. The price was too high. He 
would never forget Lavinia; her memory 
would dominate his life to the end; but it 
wasn’t necessary for him to remain in a 
state of besotted vision. No, he would be- 
come more reasonable, fight off the sun- 
dizziness that preceded his—but he didn’t 
know what it was. A little later he might 
even try to reénter public life, under the 
black cockade. Federalism was at an ebb 
now; the French enthusiasm had drowned 
everything else in its mad hysteria; but 
that was no more than temporary— Wash- 
ington was still the greatest quantity in 
the States he had united; John Adams was 
an admirable and strong influence. 

The first thing, after this decision, which 
occupied him was the race against Brad- 
lock Wiatt’s Grey Medley. Richard heard 
ominous rumours, statements, about the 
horse; he was, it appeared, as good as 
Bradlock had said, and he would represent 
the Wiatt stable at the Northern races, 
early in the summer. He might be fast, 
Richard thought, but Careless, at that dis- 
tance, was better. Publicly he said very 
little about her; he was evasive with regard 
to her clocking, contenting himself with 
generalities about her condition and his 
hopes. 
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The tavern track lay between the public 
house and the river; it was a full mile, and 
the stretch was faster than the half and 
three-quarter poles. That was in the favour 
of Grey Medley, who would do his best run- 
ning there; but Richard again counted on 
his mare’s astonishing speed. The odds, 
naturally, were against him: at first, 
around the courthouse, the betting was five 
to two; yet his quiet secure manner and 
lack of assurances shifted his end to three; 
on the morning of the race some bets were 
laid at four to three. 

Richard Bale had taken the longer odds 
to an amount he didn’t care to contemplate. 
If Careless lost, the truth was, he would 
have to sell some of his best servants; a 
necessity which he regarded as a dis- 
grace—no Balisand negro had been sold for 
a decade. Yes, if he lost he would be 
seriously short of money. That, however, 
was the hazard of races, of betting: with- 
out more up than he could afford, horse- 
racing lacked interest for him. That was 
the privilege, the duty, of his blood. The 
parsimony of the new masses would never 
have force in the ordering of his plantation. 

The race, he found, had assumed the 
wide proportions of a County event; an 
hour before it was to be run, there were, 
Beverley Mathews assured him, a thou- 
sand people at the tavern track. Richard 
was standing with Henry Dalney, Beverley 
and—in riding habit—Lucia Mathews. 
Her interest in all that had to do with 
horses, he recognized, had increased with 
her years. She was now some months under 
twenty, but, except for an inevitable 
maturity of being, her appearance had 
changed singularly little since childhood. 
She had the same dark composed face and 
remarkable black eyebrows, the same 
straight shapely nose and firm large tran- 
quil mouth. She rode continually in the 
fox hunts, a performance less common with 
women than formerly; and not even Doctor 
Ambrose, no longer the younger, was a 
more daring jumper or had less regard for 
the danger of woods. 

“T haven’t seen Careless for six months,”’ 
she told Richard; “‘I haven’t an idea what 
she can do—she’s light compared to Grey 
Medley—but I remember her perfectly; 
and, Richard, I have confidence in her. I 
don’t know why, and that’s a silly thing 
for me to say about horse-racing. It’s al- 
most feminine—you’ll laugh at that.” 

“T hope you're right,’ Henry Dalney 
commented; ‘because if you’re wrong I’ll 
have to sell my pecan trees and ship in the 
West India trade. Richard,” he turned, 
“have you seen Jordan Gainge? He’s here 
with his Guinea wife.” 


‘*Over there,’’ Beverley Mathews pointed 
out, “just by that coach. They are coming 
up to us.” Gainge was slight, a man at 
least sixty years old; but he moved with 
an undiminished spirit, the assertive habit 
of a master of ships. He had a small closely 
shaped beard, a penetrating gaze; he 
wasn’t seen at a disadvantage beside the 
young woman he had married. No one 
standing with Richard knew her, and 
Jordan Gainge performed the ceremony 
of introduction in an assured manner that 
had all the ease of a more formal inherit- 
ance. Her name, Richard discovered, was 
Zena; she was no taller than Jordan; she 
was without special feature—except for 
hair that had the rich paleness of ripe 
wheat—but he found that he persistently 
noticed her. Appropriately dressed for her 
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present situation, she showed nothing, at 
first, of her origin; and then he recognized 
that, beneath a determined calm, she was 
restless. It wasn’t an uneasiness of embar- 
rassment; she kept no sense of inferiority; 
but seemed quite like a thing of the wild 
in a momentary and forced constraint 
through which abruptly she must ulti- 
mately break and vanish. 

He wondered how Jordan Gainge had 
managed to come in contact with her. The 
inhabitants of Guinea were a shy race, 
apart, in their lives and dealings, from the 
mainland. Jinkin’s Neck, where mostly 
they lived, extended, between the inlets of 
the Severn and North Rivers, into Mock- 
jack Bay; it was hardly more than a 
marsh, divided by an infinity of small tidal 
creeks; and the huts of the Guineamen, 
almost indistinguishable from the reeds 
where they were built, were held in a firm 
jealous isolation from all connection with 
the greater world. They were fishermen, 
hardy and courageous and intemperate, 
with even a speech—unintelligible beyond 
their scattered and united settlement—of 
their own; but that was the extent of pub- 
lic knowledge. The origins of their phrases, 
their hostility and stock, were only 
conjectural. Perhaps, Richard reflected, 
Gainge knew all about them now. But if he 
did, it would get no farther than himself. 

Richard Bale was called away; the race 
was to be ordered immediately. Careless, 
standing quietly, was flawless in condition: 
her skin was elastic and glossy; drawn com- 
pactly into her muscle, she was yet lightly 
poised. Grey Medley, he admitted to him- 
self, was dangerous. He was, it might be, a 
little short in the forelegs, from the knees 
down; his entire structure was a shade 
heavy for a blood-horse; but the whole long 
muscular sweep of the hind quarters was 
magnificent, the full equal of such extra 
weight. Beverley Mathews’ voice was 
heard, “Saddle. Mount—and come up.” 
There was the starter’s drum tap. Careless 
was the quicker in getting away; she was 
three lengths ahead before her rider, with 
a hard pull, held her in to measure the pace 
of Grey Medley. The horse closed the dis- 
tance between them to half a length; and, 
like that, they proceeded at a moderate 
rate over the first mile. The time was two 
minutes and seven seconds—slow for Care- 
less; Richard burned with an angry convic- 
tion that the mare wasn’t well ridden. 
More advantage should have been taken of 
the harder reaches of track. The pace was 
increased; it was fast, apparently, with no 
thought of the succeeding heats; Careless 
was running with the lovely smoothness of 
a waterfall—but she was being left. 

“‘She’s got more than that!”’ Richard ex- 
claimed. 

Careless was trailing a full twenty yards, 
and then with a rush of her magical speed 
she came up to Grey Medley, hung there, 
and passed him in the stretch, within a run 
of forty rods. Slower, but a clear length 
ahead, she led Bradlock Wiatt’s horse to 
the post. 

“Four minutes, thirteen seconds,” Mat- 
hews asserted. ‘‘It looked faster, Richard. 
There’s a chance that mare of yours—if she 
can last the distance—will make you some 
money this afternoon.’ Richard Bale 
offered him a thousand dollars in the opin- 
ion that she could, but Beverley declined. 
“You know well enough I never protect my 
bets.’”’ In spite of her preliminary success, 
Richard was bothered by the fact that 
Careless wasn’t perspiring properly; she 
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seemed swollen, too, in the loins: 
showed no overmarks of distress 
was excellent. The thirty minu t 
heats passed, for all the membe 
Bale stable, too quickly. The heavines 
the track had affected the mare: 

Grey Medley, in the second h 
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stride—an animal with the appea 
resistless wind—and the space be 
and Careless widened hopelessly. 
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showing a gait that even in he 
looked for. But Grey Medley, he sa 
switching and flirting his tail in a 
pain; he heard Bradlock Wia 
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“T tell you they were foul ¢ 
the girths; there’s blood on hiss 
was addressing Grey Medley’s 

“T had to get him in, Mr. W 
black boy protested; “Careless 
on our behind.” The rest was lo: 

“How about it, David?”’ Riche 
“can we do it?” é 

If he didn’t— David was speaking 
rider—he personally would see t 
was another nigger on the new 
stone road at Balisand. ‘You 
foot in the stable yard again ——” 

Lucia Mathews came up. : 

“Richard, I wish you could ha 
more time. Careless might win, t 
thanked her. 

“This isn’t all; I didn’t mind 
second heat; we rather expected t 
even I don’t know how fast Carel 

Henry Dalney wasn’t optimis 

“That thing of Bradlock’s isn” 
it’s got wings, like Pegasus. I can 
seaman, Richard, but what will y 
have an idea how much you 
this. You had better not let Mrs 
know.” 

Richard stared at him, at his ol 
haps his only familiar, friend, col 

“How far will you back your 
he demanded. 

Dalney ignored this, and Ri 
turned to where his mare was waitin 
that, now, was at an end. Grey } 
with title to the inside, again took tf 
and, closely followed by Careless, 
it at what must have been the ' 
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“Before God, Mr. Bale, look 
Careless!’’ She was making herrun 
entered into the last mile; they 
realized, nose and flank: The m: 
ahead. It seemed that she was mi 
struggle to pass when, “‘ Careless has 
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that desperate measure, and it was I 
for the other, in a momentary adv 
position, to rein in and force 
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calm. 

“Now let her run,” he said in an 
conversational voice. Run, run, 
thought; and with every repetitio 
less had the appearance of gat 
greater and more incredible spee 

But Grey Medley. 
wings. i 

“Yes, sir, I told you.”’ David w: 
and he was facing Bradlock Wiat 
you see where the whip cut him? 
stammered. There were answering 4s 
tions. i 

“Your horse was beaten, Bradl 

He repeated doggedly that Grey ° 
was the better of the two, and d 
another race. od 

“Boy,” Richard said to his ride’ 
ever take a chance like that again I 
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a3 Professor Ely has said, ‘“‘What owner- 
ship of landed estates could possibly equal 
them?”’ 

Even writers, the very name of whose 
profession has for ages been synonymous 
with poverty, have in a few cases at least 
moved up into the ranks of plutocrats. In 
his few most profitable years H. G. Wells 
has enjoyed an income which if made from 
banking or railroading would have marked 
him forever with the fatal brand of “cap- 
tain of industry.’’ Indeed, for that matter, 
Bernard Shaw, although a professed social- 
ist, would, even by his own recent admission, 
come dangerously near to the same financial 
category. 

Even college professors, who get, if such 
a thing be possible, more sympathy than 
writers themselves for their alleged poverty, 
grow very comfortable if not actually rich 
at times under modern conditions of quan- 
tity production. Fortune literally waits at 
every corner for the author of very popular 
and teachable textbooks, especially of the 
secondary-school variety. A professor of 
geology in a small college on a small salary 
wrote an up-to-date text on geography 
which, it was credibly reported, brought in 
royalties of $50,000 a year. Such a case is 
extreme, but it is conservative to say that 
royalties of from $5000 a year upward for 
good school textbooks are by no means 
uncommon. A workable text on some of 
the more practical and vocational aspects 
of psychology or salesmanship is certain to 
return large rewards. The writer knows a 
whole group of professors of economics 
grown rich through the simple device of 
hiring a less enterprising group of professors 
to write a set of books and readings, and 
selling the whole as a correspondence course. 

Even a professor of history can take in 
enough in royalties to rank him very high 
in Bradstreet’s, provided he writes a biog- 
raphy of some statesman concerning whom 
the reading public is curious. 

As for syndicate writers and comic artists, 
they form a whole new army of wealth, 
containing never a name known to the 
stereotyped conventionalized vested inter- 
ests of the Rockefellers and Morgans. A 
really successful bedtime story, all about 
little bunnies, provided it can be widely 
enough syndicated, is a better warrant for 
bank credit than most of the industries 
which the demagogues and socialists, still 
doddering in ancient history, see fit to 
denounce. 
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Poorer even in the scale, as traditional 
pity goes, than the writer or professor, is 
the poet, he of the long locks and flowing 
tie. But the most famous of the modern 
poets whom I have met, while short on hair 
and neckties, are very long on pulling sey- 
eral hundred dollars for one short evening 
session of readings, fram their own works 
naturally, before rapt women’s clubs, lec- 
ture courses and Chautauqua circuits. 

For with modern quantity production 
the lecture business also has multiplied by 
leaps and bounds, and we could get a long 
catalogue of brand-new plutocrats complete 
if only the speakers and lecture bureaus, 
book publishers, phonograph companies 
and movie companies and feature syndi- 
cates would collaborate on compiling such a 
list. 

I have before me the statement of a con- 
gressman who speaks of the cupidity, self- 
ishness and arrogance of wealth; also that 
of a learned English professor, who speaks 
of the money-making type as being self- 
assertive, keen and insensible to the finer 
scruples and feelings. Also he adds that 
they get rich much as a dog snatches a bone. 

There is an element of truth, no doubt, 
in these unpleasant descriptions of the suc- 
cessful man, but it must be rather embar- 
rassing for the critics of modern business to 
be obliged to apply, as in all logic they are 
compelled to do, such awful language to 
their friends, the actors, singers, pianists, 
violinists, novelists, professors, children’s- 
story writers and even poets. Yet surely 
when a tenor’s widow receives nearly 
$300,000 a year in royalties from records 
several years after the singer himself has 
died, the great gulf which existed so long 
between wealth and art seems to be van- 
ishing. ‘ 

But if the general unthinking popular 
opinion, which is so often behind the times, 
is to be taken as any guide, the inventor is 
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lower in the scale of traditional remuner- 
ation than even the writer, professor and 
poet. No doubt inventors have been 
cheated at times by shrewd business men. 
On the other hand, many inventors are too 
impractical or unpractical to profit from 
their own creations. 

As explained by a writer in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post a few months ago, there 
are many inventors who instead of seeking 
royalties, the only true basis of fortune 
from inventions, demand a round cash sum 
of, say, $1,000,000, largely because “big 
figures have more glamour than smaller 
ones.” Such men are usually commercial 
failures. 

But then there is the purely visionary 
type, the mechanical genius, of whom 
Christopher Latham Sholes, who invented 
the first practical typewriter, was one. To 
him money meant nothing. Late in life he 
said he had tried to escape being a million- 
aire and had succeeded. He certainly had 
several chances to become one. But Sholes 
could never have made the typewriter a 
commercial success. That was done by two 
other men who had selling ability, together 
with energy, enthusiasm and qualities of 
leadership. Yet Sholes received $12,000 for 
his invention, which was a great sum in 
those days. 

_ The fact is, of course, that though many 
inventors have made nothing, others have 
profited enormously. Wherever even a 
moderate amount of business ability has 
been combined with the inventive faculty 
the results have in numerous cases been 
exceedingly remunerative. Henry Ford is 
the conspicuous case of a vast fortune from 
invention. Edison that of a moderate one. 


Well:Paid Inventors 


But there is George Eastman, who has 
made so much that his philanthropies place 
him in the class just below Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, and in wealth not far below 
these and Ford. McCormick also built a 
great fortune; and so did Westinghouse. 
There have never been more sensational in- 
ventions than those of the telephone, wire- 
less, and aéroplane. The inventors, Bell, 
Marconi and the Wright brothers, profited 
not enormously, but at least to a very fair 
or moderate extent. 

Frequently it is taken for granted that 
an inventor gets nothing for his services to 
humanity, when exactly the reverse is true. 
Some years ago a newspaper editorial re- 
ferred to the genius of Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, inventor of the original linotype 
machine, and spoke of how he had failed 
like so many others to receive an adequate 
reward. The fact was that he died a wealthy 
man, and his wealth was due to the money 
paid him by a corporation for royalties and 
for manufacturing machines. During his 
lifetime he received more than $250,000 in 
royalties, besides several hundred thousand 
dollars upon contracts for the building of 
machines, and in addition his estate had 
received up to a few years ago nearly 
$1,000,000 in royalties. 

Often the fortunes built upon royalties 
from inventions go to workingmen who de- 
vise a better process or machine. Many of 
the new fortunes in this country are built 
upon small devices in connection with the 
automobile, put on the market by me- 
chanics. We find one man who by com- 
mercial persistence grew rich from such an 
apparently minor item as an automobile 
horn, and still another from a speedometer. 
Special wheels, axles, rims, hubs, springs, 
starters—these and hundreds of other parts 
or devices are the basis for new dynasties 
of success and wealth. 

An inventor of a stiff-soft collar testified 
recently that he had collected $1,000,000 
in royalties from a manufacturing corpora- 
tion since he had made marketing arrange- 
ments with them. We find many instances 
of inventors, or at least of scientific and 
research men, becoming high officers of the 
largest corporations. 

Michael J. Owens, who recently died, 
over a period of years had made inventions 
or improvements in the art of bottle manu- 
facturing which revolutionized that indus- 
try. At the time of his death Mr. Owens 
was vice president of one of the largest 
corporations in the field, which incidentally 
bore his name. 

H. P. Davis, who has such a long list of 
improvements or inventions in the elec- 
trical world to his credit, is a vice president 
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Factory {| 


120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 
lon galvanized tank. 


Anywhere 


CITYor COUNTRY 
from cistern orwell 
water under pressure 


No matter where you live, what your 
source of supply—cistern, spring, lake, shal- 
low well, deep well—if you use a water pump 
you should investigate the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. Think of it! This 
120-gallon plant costs only $84.75 complete. 
It attaches to any electric light circuit. 
Operates for a few cents a week. 


Thousands of these plants are in use. In 
cities and towns, they supplement city serv- 
ice with soft water at the turn of a faucet. 
In suburban, summer and farm homes, they 
provide well water under pressure, and its 
comforts—hot and cold water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen—sanitary inside toilet. 


Operation entirely automatic 


Just turn the faucet. Operating a 
Home Water Plant is as simple as that— 
self-priming, self-oiling, self-starting. You 
have water under pressure all of the time. 
In the 200-gallon and 
larger sizes, the capac- 
ity is great enough for 
fire protection, sprin- 
kling your lawn and 
garden and washing 
your car. 


You can get the fa- 
mous Fairbanks-Morse 
Pump only in the 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. 
Make certain the sys- 
tem in your home has 
this dependable pump. 
Go to your local dealer. 
If he cannot supply 
you, write us. The cou- 
pon is for your conven- 
ience. It will bring you 
the Fairbanks- Morse 
Home Water Service 
Library, full of inter- 
esting facts about water 
under pressure, and its uses. Just check and 
mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


For Cisterns 
For Wells 


$115 


complete F. O. B. 
Factory 


220-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 35-gal- 
lon galvanized tank. 
Also larger sizes, cor- 
respondingly low- 
priced. 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service 
Library 


Read these titles. Check on the coupon the 
numbers that interest you. It will bring them to 
you free. 

1. ‘‘ The cheapest 
servant you 
can hire.” Ga 

2.“Adding to 


Property j7.% 
value.”” 


5. ‘Reducing the 
fire risk.” 
The mark of 
refinement." 
Protecting 
your baby’s 
3. ‘Increasing health.” 
farm prof- 8. ‘Water pres- 
Its. sure for the 
4. ‘Health and cistern.” 
happiness in 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Dept. L-8, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation the Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Service subjects checked. See descrip- 
tion above. 


COR Gya2 CD SC}. 4.09) S16) COLT a8 


Name 


Address 


598 
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of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, and the great inventor, 
Steinmetz, was employed at a large annual 
retainer by the General Electric Company. 

Indeed, it has long been the practice of 
many of the largest corporations to enlist 
the genius of great inventors and to provide 
amply for pure research that there might 


be pure science to apply to modern use. A‘ 


veritable catalogue of facts can be addticed 
to show that nowhere is science so progres- 
sive as in the very home of capitalism it- 
self. But it is said that business men and 
corporations often hold back useful in- 
ventions for fear of having to scrap invest- 
ments already made. There may be truth 
at times in this charge. But on the other 
hand, the rapidity with which such new 
inventions as the automobile, the motion 
picture and even the radio have been taken 
up and erected into important industries 
illustrates what a high degree of elasticity 
there is in our system of free enterprise. 

But the socialist, clinging to his rigid, 
unyielding theories, will not be much im- 
pressed by such a showing. In fact, he may 
argue that the greater the multitude, the 
wider the circle upon which the rewards of 
suecess are showered, the more will men 
and women emphasize a false valuation of 
all the qualities of life in terms of self-gain. 

It is true that success in the material 
sense, that gain and profit, are high stakes 
or prizes which lure men on to achieve 
great things. But no mistake can be more 
complete than to suppose that the success- 
ful man is interested in nothing else but 
gain. He wants money as his tangible 
reward, as the largely accepted criterion of 
success in his appointed task. But he buries 
himself in his business, and works day and 
night to build, not ‘his fortune but his busi- 
ness, long after he has money enough. 

He prefers smokestacks to other kinds 
of monuments; he asks in his will that the 
property he has built up be kept intact if 
possible. He is so busy creating a business 
that he does not know how to spend money 
and cares less. He pours his income into its 
growth and hardly knows or cares where 
it has gone, provided only it has helped to 
make his business grow. What he is worth 
appears as a rule only after he has died. 

“The men who have acquired the largest 
fortunes,”’ said Mr. Rockefeller once, ‘“‘have 
not pursued wealth. Had they desired 
money for the enjoyment of money, they 
would have stopped far short of spending 
their whole lives in the struggle.” 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of most rich men is their desire to be known 
for something besides their money. They 
.want to be valued for themselves, not for 
their money. I don’t mean that they under- 
value wealth. More or less unconsciously 
arfd secretly, the owner of a country place 
and a fortune of $10,000,000 envies and is 
both jealous and suspicious of his neighbor 
whose fortune is $15,000,000. That is 
human nature. 


Why Don’t They Quit? 


But in conversation, in the personal and 
social contacts of life, the rich man muc1 
prefers to be known for his knowledge of 
art, of old furniture, of football, or even of 
chicken raising, or for his connection with 
the local hospital, his college fraternity, his 
college endowment drive, than for the size 
of his income. 

Several years ago in an article entitled 
Why Don’t They Quit? the writer dis- 
cussed in very considerable detail, which 
need not be repeated here, the subject of 
why the rich man keeps on working. Suf- 
fice it to say, the successful man, the rich 
man, has as great a desire to keep on achiey- 
ing as anyone else. 

Professor Sumner long ago pointed out 
that it is ‘‘not the man who is rich who is 
happier, but he who is growing richer than 
he has been.”’ In other words, happiness 
lies for most men not in a state of rest, but 
In progress, movement, transition. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, the true 
happiness of mankind is not to arrive but 
to travel. 

The system of free enterprise under 
which we live is sometimes criticized on 
the ground that happiness in reality de- 
pends more upon security of relative status, 
which is so lacking, than upon increase of 
wealth. If only people did not rise in the 
scale, their fellows would not be unsettled 
and rendered discontented. But precisely 
this line of reasoning is what constitutes a 
logical defense of slavery, or at least of 
feudalism. Most of us want neither slavery 
nor feudalism. 
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Lord Leverhulme is said to rise at 4:30 
or 5:30, works until seven at night and tires 
out four secretaries. The banker, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, each wants his 
bank or shop or factory to be the largest, to 
surpass all rivals. j 

Read any biography of a really worth- 
while man. Theodore N. Vail never specu- 
lated in Wall Street, but he was fascinated 
by patent rights. He took shares in any- 
thing which promised to revolutionize in- 
dustry. He hoped to make a profit from 
these inventions; but more than that, he 
hoped to expand, to build and to establish. 
He took a large interest in a system to heat 
cities by piped hot water, which did not 
prove successful. But he devised the night- 
and-day letter, the cable letter, the week- 
end cable and the sending of telegrams 
through telephone exchanges with the cost 
charged to one’s telephone bill. 

Sir William Van Horne, who built so 
much of the railway system of Canada, 
always acted as if nothing were impossible. 
If a mountain stood in his way, he ordered 
the engineers to blow it down. Often he 
was wrong, but daring and fearlessness car- 
ried him through. 

D. A. Thomas—Lord Rhondda—the 
British coal king, was enthrallingly inter- 
ested in whatever he took up; not because 
it was the correct thing to do, or the fashion, 
but because whatever his hand found to do 
he did with all his might and enjoyed it. 
On his deathbed he talked of what he 
hoped to accomplish in charge of the new 
Ministry of Health. 

“Some souls are vital to the end,” said 
one of the attending physicians, ‘‘even 
when the last days are clouded by pain and 
weakness; his was one of these. There was 
still so much for him to do.” 


Undeserved Riches 


Capital and labor, even when working to- 
gether in harmony, can produce very little. 
Capital may bring as small a return as 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent, perhaps none at all. 
Manual labor, without railroads, steam- 
ships, automobiles, the power loom and the 
reaper, could hardly produce anything. 
Brains and leadership are what really pro- 
duce. The world is made up largely of 
people who not only dare do nothing them- 
selves, but who blindly try to prevent the 
very few from achieving in what is really 
the people’s behalf. 

When we travel across the deserts and 
mountains of the far West, let us think not 
only of the few pioneers who built the rail- 
roads but of the fact that most people 
stayed home and criticized the pioneers. 
Any real talent, any quality of leadership, 
is rare, vital and precious. A man who 
built up a great industry was described by 
an associate in this fashion: 

“You should have accompanied him on 
one of his inspection trips through one of 
the plants. A manager or superintendent 
would say, ‘This way, Mr. Blank.’ In- 
stantly Mr. Blank was shooting off in the 
opposite direction, thereby finding some- 
thing the manager didn’t want him to see. 
Those trips were a scream, for every few 
minutes the whole party except Blank him- 
self were trailing off at right angles to him, 
only to get hurriedly back into line again.” 

It is true unfortunately that if a man 
acquires $1,000,000 by selling badly made 
shoes, he has the money just the same as if 
he had come by it through putting well- 
made shoes on the market. The cynically 
minded will say that one shoe manufacturer 
is accounted to have achieved success just 
as much as the other, and that the boldness 
and energy I have just been praising may 
go into selling bad shoes as well as good 
shoes. 

Here, indeed, is the vicious feature of the 
modern economic system. The extreme 
complication of the system makes for con- 
fusion.” Often it is difficult in the extreme 
to follow out all the methods of acquiring 
wealth. Frequently the fortune does not 
emerge until after the maker of it, the in- 
dustrial leader responsible for it, has died. 
The descendants alone may reap the har- 
vest. 

Then it is impractical and too late, as 
Professor Taussig has pointed out, to sep- 
arate the elements and see how the money 
originally was earned, whether by sheer 
ability and efficiency, or by such qualities 
mingled with intrigue, trickery and even 
dishonesty. ‘‘It is too late to undo the 
latches of the past . and there the 
fortune stands, a problem of its own.” 

Yes, but what of the other side of the 
picture, of the manufacturers who glory in 
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the quality of their product, of merchants 
whose chief pride is in the perfection of 
their service? With countless successful 
men, pride in the work done takes prece- 
dence over every other thought. 

In the words of a biographer of one of 
the country’s greatest manufacturers, who 
died a few years ago, ‘‘He had never a 
thought or interest that took precedence 
over his product. He didn’t care for money 
or for charities; his passion was to get 
things done in the best way.”” This proved 
to be just as true when the manufacturer 
took charge of relieving the distress from a 
great flood as it was in the conduct of his 
plant. 

Certainly the fact that some business 
men in high places are mean, narrow and 
dishonest cannot be laid wholly to the door 
of any given social or economic system. 
Apparently they exist under communism 
no less than under capitalism, if the reports 
that come out of Russia are true. Execu- 
tions for malfeasance and dishonesty in that 
country seem to be startlingly frequent. 

There are men who make money in more 
or less dubious fashion, who unload, sell 
out and get clear of the game. But in the 
long run most of those who stay in business, 
who meet the fierceness of competition and 
the fast-rising ethical standards, must ren- 
der service if they are to continue making 
profits. More and more the modern suc- 
cessful business concern emphasizes the 
service which it renders and sets up good 
service as an ideal to its organization. 

Nor do I think that the man who ac- 
quires money dubiously always gets away 
with it. To an increasing extent standards 
are being erected in business dealings. 
Even the rich manufacturer knows what 
his associates, his competitors and his help- 
ers think of him. The business man who 
fools his own trade is a rare bird. But is 
not the esteem of one’s fellows more price- 
less than rubies? 

When there is a curse in the heart of a 
man’s fellows, he is miserable enough with- 
out any other punishment, whatever the 
size of his bank account. There is not much 
occasion to envy him who has become rich 
by improper methods. 

How to make production for profit turn 
out a larger supply of useful goods under 
conditions more conducive to welfare is a 
problem which can and is being broken 
down into manageable parts, which in turn 
can be and are being tracked at every point. 

Though there are readers who will prob- 
ably sniff at such rudimentary copy-book 
stuff, I am inclined to think that the most 
valued attribute, and one of the most valu- 
able contributions of this type of man, is his 
thrift, his propensity toward saving. 


Wealth From Small Beginnings _ 


No property can be built up, no indus- 
trial organization for the production of 
necessary goods is possible, without some 
form of saving, without a firm adjustment 
of expenditure to income. Surely it must 
be recognized by all who have given the 
subject any thought that the marked in- 
dividual success, the large fortune, is very 
commonly based upon saving. Obviously 
the first requisite for a large measure of 
business achievement is the power to grasp 
the ideal or idea of future gain so dis- 
tinctly that the tendency toward present 
indulgence is controlled. 

The largest chain of restaurants in the 
world was started and is owned by two 
brothers, two out of ten children on a farm. 
They worked from five A.M. to nine P.M. 
and saved until they had $1600 for their 
venture. 

John Studebaker went overland in a 
covered wagon. He had ten children, all of 
whom were taught, were indeed forced, to 
practice frugality and were compelled to 
suffer many hardships. The three oldest 
boys drove fifty miles into an adjoining 
county to work as harvest hands, and 
brought fifty dollars back to their father. 
Finally two of them started in 1852 making 
wagons, with a capital of sixty-eight dol- 
lars and two forges. 

An old man known for his wealth was one 
of six children, whose father, a country 
minister, never received more than $900 
salary. Each of the six children received a 
suitable education for the business occupa- 
tion he or she desired to enter. Yet the 
family was never known to leave a place 
with any unpaid debts. 

Eastman, Carnegie and Duke all saved 
in the early stages of their careers. Marshall 
Field at twenty-two worked as a clerk for 
$400 a year, slept over the store, bought no 


\ 


\ 


_ sarily of unusual or extrao 


clothes except a pair of overalls, an 
$200 out of his salary. = 

One may jeer at Benjamin 
his wise saws about thrift, b 
banker near the center of 
trust,’’ who, when asked by 
he and his kind did not h 
power, replied simply, “We 
by the careless and improvi 
found its way into the hand 
and provident, and always 


Success and Bright, 


Nor do I think that even 
the intelligentzia who rail at 
far in refuting the intrica’ 
brilliant economic writings 
Taylor, who in laying down 
tail the causes of large for 
near the head of the list 1 
thrift, keeping within on 
cially in the early stages. 

Frequently it is said that t 
business man is not parti 
that he is too narrow for inte 
or attainment. Recent 
tests appear to show that < 
bright to succeed in busin 


ness. 

W. V. Bingham, professor 
at the Carnegie Institute 
advances the sensible theory 
tion that success in busi 
in college or in the practice of 
journalism or the ministry, 
conditioned by intellectu 
Mere brightness is nothing 
to make and hold friends, t 
industry, patience, balance a 
and social characteristics. 

But whatever qualities 
man may show in the aequ 
he can never escape the q 
he does with his accumulati 
got it. Indeed, I suspect t 
is more interested in how a ric 
his income than in how he m: 
of course, is of no use in itse! 
be spent or used in some fashi 

Unfortunately, however, thi 
to interest ourselves in what 
people’s incomes, whether they © 
poor, leads to the neglect of how t 
earned. 

“Tt is often difficult to ascert 
wealth is acquired,” says Prof 
“it is easier and much simpler 
the attempt to discriminate, t 
gether all methods of making v 
to concentrate one’s endeavors on 
a good use of wealth.” — 

A rich man’s charities may well 
something of the character of aton 
Anyone rich enough can give mon 
and many will praise him. B 
greater ability and certainly as m 
to build works, good works, that live | 
him. i 
No monument can be finer than ) 
well done. But if the effort chanc 
bring with it great material reward, | 
what shall the rich man do with his w 
what in fact does become of it? The) 
intensely practical questions, and pre 
answer no less than those which al 
we have tried to meet. As stated 2) 
beginning of the first article in this §| 
who can say whether the making or §| 
ing of money is the more important? | 

Curiously enough, there have bee 
few if any studies or even discusslo 
this question of the disposal of the 
man’s income. Men have debated 
the beginning of time the ways in \ 
the rich spend their riches. But, st 
speaking, expenditure, in the ordinary 
ing of the term, is only one of f 
which the successful man gets 
income. 

A second method of disposal ec 
gifts, donations, philanthropies. — 

A third consists of investments 
ings; anda fourth, of the utmost 
under modern conditions, con 
paid. 

‘Each of these four methods 
of the rich man’s income hi 
cussed at length, but separately 
sands, no doubt by millions of } 
as far as the writer can learn, 
ever before attempted to lea 
comes of the rich man’s inco 
light of all four of these great 
nues or channels of disposal. Th 
considered as a whole. jae 

Editor’s Note—This is the second 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The third Ww 
in an early issue. 
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RUBBER 


Quick Get-Aways — Perfect Control With 


BALLOON 


GUM-DIPPED 


CORDS 


‘ure-footed, with firm, positive traction, 
iestone full-size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords 
y: your car the instant response that saves delays 
he get-away. 

Motoring speed is unhampered by these big, 
slient cords. The wide, flexible, scientifically 
signed Firestone treads hold the wheels to their 
2 course. Apply the brakes and you realize 
vy much more effective is your control. 

And 
ty mile you travel, you enjoy the added benefit 
‘anparalleled comfort. 


You actually economize on gasoline. 


Firestone full-size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords 


‘ the nation’s outstanding preference in low- 


MOST MILES 


pressure tires — chosen by many prominent car 
manufacturers and by more than 60,000 indi- 
vidual motorists. They are accepted everywhere 
as standard and are therefore widely imitated. 


The special Firestone gum-dipping process 
made the balloon tire-practical. It rubberizes 
each fibre and strand of the cord, eliminating 
destructive internal friction. Firestone specially 
designed wheels make the application of these 
tires quick, easy and economical. 


Talk to any Firestone Service Dealer, and let 
him show you why Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords 
will so greatly increase the enjoyment, service 
and value you get from your car. 


BoE. RESO Trak 


FACTORIES: 


AKRON, OHIO 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Breakfast 


Quick Quaker 


cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So re- 

member, your grocer now has two styles of Quaker Oats: 
Quick and also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you have 
always known. 


A hot breakfast—quick 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to § minutes. It’s 
ready and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in 
half the time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple 
toasted bread. 

Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you 
can have the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 
The only difference is that the grains are cut before flak- 
ing. Then rolled very thin and partly cooked. 

All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the luscious- 
ness. All the body-strengthening elements. Made of se- 
lected grains only. The kind from which we get only ten 
pounds of flakes from the bushel. 


Ask for the kind that you prefer— Quick Quaker 
orregular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. , 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of boys choosing up sides for a baseball 

game. MIKE wins and starts for the money. 

Mike: I vin! I vin! 

Myer: Dumbskull! You don’t vin der 
money; you chust get shot first. 

MIKE: Pardon, please. I oliogepize. 

Myer: Hey! Don’t get so close to dot 
table. You got to stand three feets away 
ven you shoot it. 


The Pool:Table Skit 


This was the more ridiculous in that 
Weber’s pillow-padded waistline stopped 
him a foot short of the pool table. At this 
warning, he would make a blundering try 
at a cue’s length, then reverse the cue and 
aim with the large end. 


Myer: You can’d do dot. Always you 
must shoot it mit der end dot’s got der 
sponge on. 

MIKE (examining the tip): . Dot’s a 
sponge? It’s very tight for a sponge! 

MYER: Remember, you gat to break der 
balls before as you bust dem. 


MIKE (puzzledly): I got to bust dem-be- 


fore I break dem? 

[MIKE drives the cue ball into the massed 
numbered balls and the fifteenth ball, by 
arrangement, drops into a pocket. 

MIKE: I got him! I got him! 


MYER (grabbing the ball): You didn’t 
call it! 
Mike: I did call it! I did call it! I 


called it to myself! 

Myer: Dot’s a bad habit, talking to 
yourselves, und worser in pool. Don’t do 
it some more. Now vot ball you play? 

MIKE: Do I got to tell you? 

Myer: Sure, you got to tell me. 

Mike: Are you der mayor or somedings? 
I like to play dis one, only dot one is in de 
vay. 

Myer: All right, I move it for you. 

[MIKE also moves a ball, to his further ad- 
vantage. 

Myer: Don’t do dot! Don’t do dot! 
It ain’t allowed you to move balls. 

MIKE: You can move dem, und I can’t 
move dem, eh? 

Myer: Imbesilly! I moved it as a favor 
to you. 

MIKE: Vell, I moved de other one as a 

favor to you. 

[MIKE shoots and misses; MYER takes aim. 
MIKE: Vot ball you play? 

Myer: Der round one. 

MIKE: Round? All is round! 

Myer: Dis one is rounder. 

(MIKE picks up a ball to examine it. 

Myer: Again! Once more, ain’t I told 
you? Drop dot ball! : 
[MYER manhandles MIKE and the game re- 

sumes. MYER shoots, misses and drives 

the white cue ball into a corner pocket. 

Both jump up and down exultantly. 

MIKE: Hooray! A scratch! 

Myer: Sure! A scratch! Dot gifs me 
four balls. Only best players can dodge all 
der other balls und get in der hole. I sur- 
prise meinself. 

[While MIKE ponders this, MYER puts the 
four highest balls remaining on the table 
in his rack and prepares to shoot again. 
MIKE: Vot ball you shoot now? 

Myer: Der colored one. 

MIKE: Vich color? Dey all got colors! 
[MYER ignores the question, shoots, misses, 

and MIKE takes his turn. 

Myer: Vell, vell! Tell it vot you is 
playing. 

MIKE: Pool, aind’t it? 

MYER: Vat ball? Vat ball? 

MIKE: Ah! So I got to play a ball? 

MYER: How many times got I to tell 
you you got to name vat ball you shoot? 

MIKE: Good! I name one Rudolph. 
[MYER menaces MIKE with a cue, MIKE 

parrying and thrusting in fencing-master 

fashion. 

Myer: Now, vill you tell me? 

MIKE: Vich number is biggest? 

Myer: Der fifteen ball. : 

MIKE: I like to shoot him. Vere is he? 
[Both search the table for the fifteen ball. 

MYER finds it in MIKn’s rack, MIKE’s 

only marker. 

MYER: Here’s it. 

MIKE: All right, put it down here, 

Myer: Asa special favor to you, I do it. 
[MykR places the fifteen ball back in play. 

MIKE shoots, misses and scratches the cue 

ball into a side pocket. He dances jubilantly. 

MIKE: Hooray! I vin four balls! Dot’s 
a scratch like you told me. 
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Myer: Dot’s no scratch. Dot’s:¥ 
Scratches is in corner pockets, itches 
pockets. Itches is bad. One itch 
gifs me four balls more. 


The pool-table act was a new ¢) 
the theater. ‘Until now, the usual :) 
turn either was pure slapstick fos 


had grafted slapstick upon farce an», 
edy and produced a new theatrical ;) 
The pool-table skit told a story and 
mirror up to life; a farcical story an\|. 
torted mirror, it is true, but a longs 8) 
yond the belled cap, the bladd| 
stuffed club and the topical joke. 
actors were groping along the same jj 
such eventual success that today th} 
musical revues have raided the yai\ 
and burlesque stages of many of t 
of these turns. 
The Saturday before the Baltimor | 
ing, advances to the company and i 
expenses had nibbled the firm’s cash | 
down to some forty dollars, with {f 
j 
i 


| 


E 
tickets to Maryland yet to be sd 
this emergency they turned to th 
friendly enemy, Gus Hill, for the 

' 
pretty bad,’ Hill grumbled, “an 
show’ll surprise me if it ever gets | 
Baltimore, but I’m just fool enoug] 
you have it.” 

They gave their note, and the sh 
got to the Monumental Theater, Bal) 
The summer hung on unseasonah 
business was bad from the start 
fortuities saved them from Hill’s |) 
youso.” Kernan’s, at Washington, ' 
ond date, was only forty miles, or ¢ 
lar, away, and pay day, traditional 
Wednesday as of the preceding Sa 


This gave three days of the followir 
to make up salaries. 


$200. 
“You dod-rotted kids have trea 


Managerial Troubles | 


Neither Joe nor Lew ever had sa 
to the elementary problem of hovt 
money can be crowded into a hous 
many seats at a fifty-cent top, boxess' }i 
five. They had taken it for grantec 
fashion, that Hill, Hyde, the Kern«)| 
other managers were above money | 


merely by virtue of being managers! 
when they counted up what had the 
a fair house and found only $260 in *} 
office, they thought they were being’ 
It happened that they were not, al 
the practice was not unknown. A | 
only check on the receipts was the | 
Tickets were hard or soft, the forr) 
stiff pasteboards issued for the unr 
balcony and gallery seats; the le 
thinner checks, with detachable se 
pons, for the reserved lower file 
nimble-fingered door man could paln 
a hard ticket, and the slotted boxes ii 
both hard and soft were supp 
dropped had been known to hav 
toms. 

But Joe stood guard in the bo 
beside the house treasurer, Field 
the side of the door man, and h | 
their circus-trained eyes. a | 

Washington always was one of 
cities on the circuit, and the we 
hot—hot as only Washington can 
Wednesday the company had p 
only $1000, split evenly between 

$500, added to 
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Real Silk Represen- 
’ he calls at your home 
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HE WOMAN who steps forth with 


ie pe clad in Real Silk Hosiery 


knows that no other hosiery will be 
more admired. She also knows that 
she has done well by herself in taking 
advantage of Real Silk economy. This 
is truly a “Real Silk era” —an era in 
which quality and economy are one. 
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Quality First 


You, too, can benefit by Real Silk qual- 
ity and economy by buying direct from 
our mills through the Real Silk Repre- 
sentative who calls at your home with 


samples. 

Long wear is insured by sturdy, 
special processed lisle in the toe, heel 
and top. Every pair is guaranteed. 


HOSIERY M. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Ready folded 


for use 


he He alth Tae 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory — garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


In the Garage or on the Road 


—ScotTissue Towels are indispen- 
sable for drying your hands and face, 
removing grease, polishing metal on 
car, wiping windshield, etc. When 
you’re driving, carry a pack of 


"150 towelsin dustproof 


Hi| carton, 40c. In Rocky : j 
Mountain Zone and ScotTissue Towels in each pocket 
H;Canada 50c. (Postage 


of your car. There are so many 
occasions when you need a fresh, 
clean towel—after you change a 
tire —make adjustments on the 
engine —to remove the dust and 
grime of travel, etc. Also handy as 
napkins and handkerchiefs—while 
touring or camping. Try the Handy 
Pack of 25 towels for 1oc. 


Scof lissue 
~ Towels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S.P.Co. 


gi) paid by us.) 
24.6 cents per carton | 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
sj; towels). Price per case 
A\\ f $6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Hl} Weight 60 Ibs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 
j|| Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
| ScotTissue Toilet Paper 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
pawnshop with the partly paid for dia- 
monds. He brought back $125. The com- 
pany was told that the diamonds had been 
sent home for safe keeping. The company 
had its own opinion as to that. 

The second week of Weber and Fields’ 
Own Company saw every cent of the $1800 
earned on the Coast gone, and a debt of $325 
plus incurred. But their share of the last 
three days’ receipts would get the troupe 
back to New York and a week at Donald- 
son’s Bowery, where they were sure of 
capacity from their neighbors and friends. 
The Bowery rallied as expected and gave 
them such a reception at the Monday- 
matinée opening that Donaldson advanced 
$100 without question. With this and what 
was left of the Washington receipts they 
sent brother Max to the capital on the mid- 
night train to redeem the diamonds. He was 
back in New York before dinner Tuesday. 

“They must have sent those diamonds 
home after all,” the perplexed company 
whispered at sight of them again. 

The week at Donaldson’s netted such a 
profit that after paying the agreeably sur- 
prised Hill his $200, and buying tickets for 
Boston, some $600 remained. Unable to 
get booking at Howard’s Athenwum, the 
most desirable Boston house, they had ac- 
cepted without investigation an offer from 
Proctor’s Grand Opera House. This thea- 
ter lay out of the way in South Boston, 
played to a 10-20-30 scale, and their con- 
tract, they discovered too late, stipulated 
that Proctor was to get the first $1500, they 
the next $1500, and all over that to be 
divided equally. 

When the curtain rose on the Wednesday 
matinée, pay-off day, the total receipts for 
the week thus far were $900. Proctor had 
$600 coming to him, and Weber and Fields 
had nothing. With more than $300 needed 
to meet the pay roll, they talked for their 
lives to the house manager. When talk 
failed they cried, bitterly and sincerely, 
until the manager parted with $100. A 
threat of double suicide on his doorstep 
would get no more from him, he warned. 

Joe looked at Lew’s stud. Lew looked at 
Joe’s. Max looked at both. 

“Again?” he asked. 

By close bargaining, Max got eighty dol- 
lars on each of the studs and twenty dollars 
more on his own watch. Lottie Fremont, 
who was Uncle Dave Frank’s daughter, and 
Lew’s first cousin therefore, volunteered to 
wait for her salary. Thus the pay roll was 
met. Max was sent to New York that night 
to try to raise money. A letter from him 
came on the last delivery the next day. 

“Quick work,” said Joe as Lew slit the 
envelope. 

“Dear Lew and Joe,” the letter read: ‘I 


got my old job with Feinbaum back. I - 


hope you get home all right.” 
A Good Deed in a Naughty World 


Friday night’s receipts rounded out 
Proctor’s $1500. Saturday matinée and 
night were the thin core remaining to the 
boys. Next week they were booked for 
Miner’s Eighth Avenue, New York, another 
certain life-saver if only they could make it. 
Jake Lewis had a jewelry store next door to 
B. F. Keith’s Theater in Washington Street, 
and had known them of old. Reckless with 
desperation, they dropped into Lewis’ shop 
on Saturday morning and priced diamonds. 
With two unpaid-for studs already in pawn, 
they picked out more—and better—ones at 
$350 each, and paid on account—two passes 
for the show. 

That afternoon the jeweler and his son- 
in-law called backstage after the matinée. 
Already remorseful, the boys got the son- 
in-law to one side and poured out their 
story in tears—how Proctor had tricked 
them; how they had taken advantage of 
Lewis and were intending to pawn the new 
studs for enough to get the show to New 
York; how, once at Miner’s Eighth Avenue 
they were saved. The son-in-law listened 
and said nothing. He went one way, Joe 
and Lew another, to a dreary supper at 
Miss Irish’s theatrical boarding house. 
What the company did not suspect, they 
read in their employers’ boyish faces. 

The rice pudding was being served 
when the doorbell rang. Lewis’ son-in-law 
asked for the boys; Jake wished to see 
them at his store. At the best, they antici- 
pated, he would demand the return of the 
diamonds. At the worst —— 

_ ““He’s been telling me about the fix you’re 
in,” Lewis began. ‘“‘I wish you boys had 
been frank with me to begin with instead of 
working that stud racket, but we’ll forget 


\ 


A ugus: 


that. I saw your show today and. 
known you kids for a long time. Yo, 
got a good show, you’re smart, and y 
not lazy. That’s about all any bus) 
needs. There’s the safe. It’s open, }} 
yourself to whatever you have to have 
pay me back when you can. That goe} 
the studs too.” ‘ 

How doth a good deed shine in a nay)! 
world! Joe and Lew wept afresh as | 
counted $300 from the safe, but the {} 
that spattered upon the bills were nc} 
salty as the tears of despair. Th 
Saturday performances brought in |) 
clear. The $700 took the company to |) 
York, paid Lottie Fremont her oye 
salary and met the usual Satur 
demands for advances—to the su 
the demanders. 


On Easy Street at Last q 


Miner’s Eighth Avenue was 
better located and a higher price 
than Donaldson’s Bowery, and New 
jammed it to the doors all week. 
advance, had for the asking on 
was sent to Boston to redeem the 
Max Schanfield’s watch. After sa 
been paid on Wednesday night, $3: 
mained with which to return Je 
bounty. The recovered studs we 
two heavy gold rings. Weber 
now wore diamonds fore and aft 
crowd at Miner’s Fighth Avenue 
other, “I always said those bo 
show ’em a thing or two.” | 

From that day on, Weber and Fieldsn 
played a losing week. Gilmore’s Ce 
Philadelphia followed the Eighth A 
then Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
on, the Sundays were wide open and’ 
ditional performances a week brou 
net profits up to $500 and $600. 
season of Weber and Fields’ Own 
ended at Hyde and Behman’s, Broo 
April. 

That same month Tony Pastor, th 
Tony, who once had watched th 
flaps in the lobby of his theater with: 
disdain, sent for the two and offere 
$250 a week to join hissummer show, 
time in those fifteen years Past 
moved uptown to Fourteenth St 
door to and part of Tammany Ha 
many and the theater still are t 
latter playing burlesque—the fo) 
at times. A lady might attend at 
For the first time Fields’ future 
young woman to whom his sister 
duced him on that memorable ret 
California, saw him onstage. Fi 
her to and from Fourteenth Stre 
noblest landau ever seen in Clinto 
while the diamond on his unglov 
hand winked at the diamond in h 
front. 

After two crowded weeks in 
house, the Pastor show took to 
His always were all-star compani 
their coming was as circus day. 
Cline, then singing Throw Him_ 
McCloskey, was the bright particu! 
tacle that year. In the cast also w 
Russell Brothers, Jimmy and Joh 


friends. The Russells hinted t 
would like to go out with the Web 
Fields company in the fall. Most o 
variety actors from Boston to San 
were writing in to invite themsely 
same party. ‘ 

What did these astonishing young 
so recently trafficking with pawn 
and erying for railroad fares, do I 
two companies on the road their second 
son—their own and another cz 
Russell Brothers’ Comedians, both sh/ 
ranking not far behind Pastor’ | 
troupes. Their old boyhood compan! 
Sam Bernard—the Sam Bernard—wast 
business manager of the second compi/ 

Supporting Weber and Fields es 
F. (Young Mule) Hoey, Lottie Gilson, } 
son and Earl, Johnny Carroll, Lay 
and Thompson, Alburtis and E 
Swift and Chase, and the Bratts Bro 
a cast that sent the weekly pay roll 
the $1000 mark. With the Russell 
were more big names: Bonnie Thi 
Sam Bernard, Hastings and Marion 
B. Raymond, McAvoy and May, ¢ 
and Havel, and Morris Kronin. 

Booking was so arranged that the C 
dians trailed the Weber and Fields com: 
around the circuit, one week behin 
parent show prepared the way for 
spring. Each audience was exho 
curtain speech of the treat in store 
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FRANKLIN 


Adds 49% More Power 


To the supremacy of the Franklin in riding com- 
fort, reliability and economy is now added a degree 
of power and speed that again sets it apart. No car 
in the past has ever equalled its ability for distance 
in a day over the road. ‘Today that ability is en- 
hanced by an increased traffic acceleration— 
from 5 to 25 m.p.h. in 7.3 seconds 
and a rush into normal driving speed— 
from 10 to 40 m.p.h. in 15 seconds 


At this speed there is 100% reserve power for steady 
use or for the swing around the laggards. Hills are 
taken with confidence on high—climbs 190% steeper 
grades at 40 m. p.h. 


Combining high power with Franklin air-cooling 
and flexibility is the big engineering advance of 
the year. It puts a performance copyright on the 
Franklin owners’ slogan: “More miles—better miles.” 
Go to your Franklin dealer. He will provide 
the car for you to drive in the most 


remarkable motoring demonstration you 
have ever had. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

the following week, and the names of the 
Russells and their troupe filled the adver- 
tising squares on the in-one drop, custom- 
arily a breezy budget of the city’s beauty 
and chivalry— The Edelweiss Chop House— 
Short Orders at All Hours; Fred’s Palace 
Barber Shop—Six Chairs—No Waiting; 
The Alcazar Turkish Baths—Open All 
Night; The Capitol Steam Laundry— Your 
Bosom Friend; The Grand Avenue Painless 
Dentists; The General Ulysses S. Grant 
Five-Cent Cigar, Thirty Minutes in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; and Compliments of the Queen 
City Baggage and Transfer Co.— We Never 
Sleep. 

Such ballyhooing carried the new troupe 
through teething and the summer complaint 
to a small profit at the season’s end. As for 
the parent company, observe the owners’ 
diamonds. Gone from their wink are the 
red rays of shame at the secret knowledge 
of first and second mortgages and mechan- 
ic’s liens. From finger and shirt front they 
heliograph the tidings that the line forms at 
the right of the box office and extends 
around the corner, nevermore to blush un- 
seen in the dark unfathom’d corners of 
Shylock’s safe, nor to waste their refulgence 
upon the hock-shop air. 

This was the year in which Joe and Lew 
introduced Ladies’ Night to a head-shaking 
Cincinnati. Col. Jim Fennessey’s People’s 
Theater, like the other houses on the circuit, 
was strictly stag. The bar to the presence 
of women lay not behind the footlights but 
infront. The entertainment was reasonably 
clean, but the drinking, smoking male audi- 
ence was not so fastidious. Husbands, 
brothers and fathers carried home reports of 
the good things of variety and brought back 
the complaints of their womenfolk that the 
men should monopolize all this. Why not 
one night a week when smoking and drink- 
ing should be banned and women admitted, 
Fields suggested to Colonel Jim. 

The Civil War veteran threw up his 
hands. 

“Let sleeping dogs lie, son,” he objected. 
““Let ’em in here once and they’ll be push- 
ing in regular the first thing you know, and 
driving the boys away. A man likes to have 

‘some place where he can get away from 
petticoats. Well’’—the colonel gave ground 
grudgingly—‘‘we might reserve the boxes 
for them some night and let a few in 
through the stage door.” 


Frank James Entertains 


“Why not do the thing up brown and get 
your theater talked about?” the boys 
argued. ‘“‘Get out a lot of dodgers an- 
nouncing Friday as Ladies’ Night; no 
smoking, no drinking, and a cut flower pre- 
sented to every lady present. ‘Give the old 
house a thorough scrubbing and fill your 
lobby with flowers. Try it once.’’ 

“It’s a crazy idea, and against my better 
judgment,” Fennessey grunted; “but have 
your way. You'll travel on Saturday night 
and I’ll be left to hold the sack.” 

Friday morning ten charwomen attacked 
the outraged old theater with brushes and 
suds. By night it did not know itself, nor 
did it ever recapture all its former bachelor 
freedom. Ladies’ Night became a Cincin- 
nati institution. 

Ed Butler’s Standard was the home of 
variety in St. Louis. Butler had a clientele 
that would be described today as hard- 
boiled. It was their pleasure to chuck the 
doorkeeper into the street now and then 
just to show him his place. Frank James, 
brother of Jesse, appearing in St. Louis, fresh 
from a prison term for train robbery, and out 
of work, Butler hired him as doorkeeper. 
James was a mild-mannered, run-of-the-mill 
citizen, after the best train-robbing tra- 
ditions, beneath whose milk-and-water 
surfaces lurked forked lightning. His repu- 
tation alone sufficed to keep Ed Butler’s 
customers in order, but he fell so far short 
of the red-shirted desperado on the blue 
horse, as depicted on the cover of The 
James Boys’ Revenge, and other volumes of 
that five-cent library, that Joe and Lew at 
first pooh-poohed his identity. 

Frank was amused. 

“The judge and jury didn’t have no such 
doubts,” he drawled. 

On their second visit to St. Louis after 
Frank’s advent at the Standard, he gave 
the boys a personal demonstration of the 
James family temperament. The Weber 
and Fields advance man was a breezy, push- 
ful, back-slapping young go-getter whose 
brassy approach irritated the ex-train rob- 
ber. James had greeted Joe and Lew 
amiably on seeing them after a year’s lapse, 
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then added, en passant, “If you send that 
bleating advance man around here to pester 
me again, I’ve made up my mind to kill 
him. He plumb annoys me.” Jesse’s brother 
may have been speaking hyperbolically, 
and he may not. That will never be known. 
An event occurred which led his employers 
to order the supersalesman not to cross the 
Mississippi the next trip out. 

Joe and Lew liked to offer the last of the 
James boys a cigar or a drink in an effort to 
draw him out on his purple past. They 
drew him out so far on a later night of that 
week that he shot out the lights of a Fourth 
Street saloon. The bartender batted no 
eyelash and went on polishing a wineglass. 
James spared one light for illuminative pur- 
poses, flipped a bill on the bar and ran 
a handkerchief through the fouled pistol 
barrel. 

“Boy, get some new bulbs,” the barkeep 
called to the negro porter. ‘“‘Let’s see. 
Eleven times forty cents makes four-forty.”’ 

“Keep the change, Adolph,” said the 
sharpshooter, dismissing the incident. 


The First Press Notice 


It was this experience that inspired the 
schiitzenfest skit which succeeded the pool- 
table turn in the Weber and Fields reper- 
toire. A target of lighted electric lamps 
revolved at the back of the stage. Firing 
from impossible angles and ridiculous pos- 
tures, blindfolded, back to the target, stand- 
ing on their heads or what, these deadly 
marksmen, Mike and Myer, never missed. 
At each rifle report an electric bulb bit the 
dust, at the reckless cost of five dollars a 
performance. By comparison, Annie Oakley 
was a scoffiaw fumbling for a galloping key- 
hole. The deadly accuracy, of course, was 
supplied by a property man who, hidden 
see the target, exploded the lamps at 
will. 

Weber and Fields’ first real press notice 
was achieved in this season. The Cincinnati 
papers usually tossed the People’s Theater 
bills a few lines; elsewhere the press dis- 
missed the variety stage as beneath notice. 
Amy Leslie, veteran dramatic critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, then not so veteran, 
it was who wrote Clipping Number One in 
the scrapbook. One spring afternoon as the 
White City of the World’s,Columbian Ex- 
position was taking form in Jackson Park, 
Miss Leslie strayed from the beaten paths 
of critics into the Lyceum Theater, then 
still Tom Grenier’s property. The whisper 
that Amy Leslie was in the house ran back- 
stage, but signified nothing to Joe and Lew. 
The pool-table act went on as usual. Fame 
arrived on the wings of the morrow’s first 
edition. Chicago’s principal afternoon news- 
paper gave a column to the pool-room skit. 
Its dramatic critic, turning from Joseph 
Jefferson, Fanny Davenport, Robson and 
Crane and Richard Mansfield, proclaimed 
the discovery, in the dim purlieus of vari- 
ety, of the funniest act she ever had seen. 
The overwhelmed subjects of her eulogy 
bought out the corner newsboy’s stock four 
times, framed one page, filled their pockets 
with others and packed the surplus into a 
costume trunk, which they continued to 
carry with them until the luster of this 
Chicago triumph began to be dimmed by 
their music-hall career on Broadway. 

At the end of the season Tony Pastor 
paid Weber and Fields $400 a week to join 
his summer show a second season. That fall 
they sent three variety troupes on the road. 
Johnny Russell desired to manage the 
Comedians himself. To meet his request, 
Sam Bernard was detached and put at the 
head of a third company, called the Vaude- 
ville Club, one of the earliest substitutions 
of the French word ‘“‘vaudeville” for vari- 
ety in America. The new troupe lost money, 
but its producers kept it on the road as a 
matter of pride. 

Read the roll call of Weber and Fields’ 
Own Company for that season: Billy Em- 
erson! McIntyre and Heath! The Acme 
Four! Harry Kernell! Young Mule Hoey! 
Will H. Fox! Maud Huth! And Mike and 
Myer themselves! The putting together of 
such a show isa gift. It took money to pay 
such a cast, tact to manage it and show- 
manship to blend it. An adroitly balanced 
vaudeville program never is an accident. 

And mark the name of Harry Kernell, 
their former employer, their one-time per- 
secutor, the man to whom they first made 
their boast of organizing their own show. 
He came to them one day asking for work. 
Joe’s eyes sought Lew’s questioningly. He 
read the answer quickly. The world was 
ahead of them, not behind. Oh, classic 
revenge! 
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Supporting the Russell Brothers in their 
second season were Montgomery and Stone, 
Lottie Gilson, Lizzie B. Raymond, Fields 
and Lewis, Herbert and Caron, Whiting 
and Shepherd, and Johnson, Riano and 
Bentley. No small potatoes, these. 

Fields and the young woman he met the 
night of his return from California were 
married in New York on New Year’s Day 
of this season. The company was playing in 
Brooklyn at Hyde and Behman’s, and the 
day chanced also to be Lew’s birthday. The 
stud and ring diamonds were reset in ear- 
rings as the groom’s gift to the bride. The 
stones were illy matched in color and size, 
but not in the eyes of the bride, who knew 
and cherished their checkered history. The 
earrings are family heirlooms now. 

The fourth year’s cast of the Own Com- 
pany reads like another vaudeville Valhalla. 
In it were McIntyre and Heath; J. W. 
Kelly—the Rolling-Mill Man; Bobby Gay- 
lor; Capitola Forrest; MaggieCline; LeClair 
and Leslie; Falk and Seeman; and Weber 
and Fields. 

And now in the eighteenth year of their 
stage careers, and the late twenties of their 
lives, we bring Weber and Fields to Broad- 
way. At Pastor’s and Miner’s Highth 
Avenue they were on the ten-yard line. In 
1894, at Hammerstein’s new Olympia, they 
were over the goal for a touchdown. From 
the Bowery at Chatham Square to Broad- 
way at Times Square is an hour’s walk. 
Weber and Fields had been a quarter of a 
lifetime on the journey. 

Oscar Hammerstein was a German cigar 
maker turned showman, areckless, flamboy- 
ant personality with a genius for invention 
and a passion for music and the stage. 
He began with nothing and ended with a 
little less; but in the interim he made and 
lost more fortunes than any ten other men 
in theatrical annals. Broadway, where a 
last year’s reputation often is a last year’s 
bird’s nest, will not soon forget Oscar Ham- 
merstein, now five years dead. 

In 1894 Hammerstein was operating two 
Harlem theaters, was about to open three 
Broadway houses, and was paying the most 
prodigal salaries in the business. He wrote 
to Weber and Fields offering them an en- 
gagement at the Harlem Opera House for 
their own company at the close of their road 
season. The first appearance of the Weber 
and Fields show at a legitimate theater was 
such a success that Hammerstein suggested 
that Joe and Lew bring their own act to the 
new Olympia for four weeks. They asked 
$700 a week; he gave them $500. Blasé 
Broadway saw the pool-room skit and 
showed such enthusiasm that Hammerstein 
extended the engagement and put the act 
on the spot, the favored position just be- 
fore the intermission. 


To Out:Fregoli Fregoli 


In their fourth week they lost the spot to 
Signor Fregoli, a lightning-change artist 
imported from Europe at some outrageous 
salary; but whatever Fregoli cost, he was 
worth it. The man was a marvel the like of 
whom the stage never saw before or since. 
He played by himself an entire drama with 
a cast of half a dozen characters, walking 
out one exit as an old man and entering an- 
other almost instantly as a.young woman. 
Ten expert dressers stood on the alert back 
of the set and swarmed over him, changing 
costumes, wigs and make-ups at each exit. 

Hammerstein moved Joe and Lew to the 
first position following the intermission and 
answered their howls with flattery. 

“You boys are so good that they will 
wait for you all night if they have to,’ he 
apple-sauced. 

Their nose plainly was out of joint, nev- 
ertheless. Fregoli was the toughest of acts 
to follow, and Broadway had dropped the 
old sensation for the new. Joe and Lew sat 
on the curb across Broadway from the 
Olympia, where the Hotel Astor now stands, 
held their heads in their hands and stared, 
two Thinkers. : 

Fields came to life suddenly. 

“Hot zickerty!’”’ he exclaimed. “My 
brother Nat looks a lot like me, and Bob 
Harris, my brother-in-law, is the image of 
you. 

Weber saw the point at once. A hurried 
travesty of Fregoli’s drama, with the num- 
ber of characters cut to four, was contrived, 
and after two days’ rehearsal, Nat Fields 
and Bob Harris were smuggled backstage. 
Nat was made up as a fat woman, Harris as 
a comic soldier, both burlesqued copies of 
two of Fregoli’s impersonations, and the 
hoax was sprung upon Hammerstein and 
his staff without warning. 


\ 
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. darme in a twinkling became Mike 


_ Fregoli the eighth day of a seve 


Before the rise of the curtain fi 
the intermission, while the house st 
with its delight in Fregoli, Fields 
on the apron of the stage in his familia | 
man make-up and addressed the aud 
He was there to praise Signor Frego) 
to bury him. The signor was a w 
Fields was far from denying. Still ay 
Weber and Fields long had done al) 
the signor did, perhaps more. Only] 
and Fields had had no opportunity 
their stuff on Broadway. Even noy 
Hammerstein was opposed, but had 
won over to allowing them to show th 
four lightning changes. I thank you, 

The curtain rose on the same set » 
Fregoli. Mike and Myer entered, 
the signor’s very sober drama 
stituting German sputterings for 
Italian. The audience, not knoy 
foolery to expect from these merry- 
waited expectantly. At a cue, 
Myer exited. At the same inst 
entered from the other side of thi 
the guise of a fat woman and a 
dier. If Fregoli’s changes were do 
scarcely perceptible pause, Weber 
were transformed with no inte 
ever. The Italian’s rapidity was 
the Americans’ was a physical 
bility. As the rear halves of ] 
Myer disappeared, the front hah 
fat woman and the gendarme 
view through another exit thirty 
The audience gasped its astonish 
moment later the gendarme quit 
by the far right exit, the fat woman 
far left, and Mike and Myer 
simultaneously from back cen 
changes grew more bewildering. Ne 
and the fat woman were on. Fl 
woman was gone and Myer arrived 
the other side of the stage. Flash! 
went out one door and the genda 
in another. Flash! Myer and ti 


fat woman, then Mike and Myer, thei} 
gendarme and the woman again, as 
tively as the double exposure and 
trick photography of the films. 
amazement, few in the house antici 
joker. 


A Broadway Wildcat | 


at the end, then a storm of applause bet) 
the curtain. Mike and Myer came beit 
to take a bow. They took one bow, a: 
and a third. On the fourth Mi 
the fat woman and the gendarme 
arm in arm. The tricked audience | 
one mighty whoop of mingled sur 
glee and came to its feet. Up wi 
ica, down with Europe! Weber and 
again were the talk of Broadway, § 


wonder. 
The Weber and Fields Music Hall, 
the two won their major fame, was 
this happy chance. New York f 
wanted travesty, hungered for it. If 
could be burlesqued successfully, wh 
any reigning Broadway favorite or sh 
Summer was impending and Hammerst 
show was about to adjourn from the Olyn 
to the roof. Prices had to be cut to a! 
New Yorkers to asummer show, and chet 
admission would entail cheaper sal 
Fay Templeton and company we’ 
ing in Excelsior Junior next door in 
terion to thinning audiences. Thi 
had had a poor year, and Joe and Lew 
to Hammerstein with the proposition 1 
he let them have it for their own purp 
Stock burlesque with an all-star ¢ 
was in their minds, not the burlesq 
stage division of that name, but a 
Weber and Fields’ own concoction; 
anticipation of the music revue of to 
minus its gorgeous sets and costume d 
cing, both developments of recent years 
Hammerstein wouldn’t hear of it. _ 
“Take the advice of an expert at lo: 
money,” he told them. ‘‘ You’re actors, 
business men. I’m paying you $509 a we 
and you have three shows of your 0 
Don’t gamble a sure thing like that av 
for a Broadway wildcat. Betting on 
horses-is a parlor game alongside guess 
which way the cat will jump on Broadw 
Your idea’s never been tried. You beli 
New York would like it. Maybe it wot 
maybe it wouldn’t.” 7: 
Sound advice! But Joe and Lew Ww 
asking not for advice but a theater. W 
the assurance of youth, they got it and 
their last dime into the speculation 
Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a s 
articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. Thes 
will appear in an early number. 


cty-five miles of streets, paved to a 
», extent by something hard enough to 
up under a winter population of 
#0, most of them on wheels. The city 
ut to spend another $1,000,000 on its 
mts. This should not strain Lakeland, 
is the trade center of Polk County, 
da, which has a per-capita wealth of 
But good roads put Lakeland and 
County where they are. 
‘used to take three hours to pull through 
hedeep sands between Lakeland and 
urndale, eleven miles apart. Now Lake- 
and Auburndale are on the through- 
Dixie Highway which is burned up by 
andless stream of wintertime tourists. 
20,000 motorists who stopped en route 
jragh Lakeland last winter were, to use 
«vakelander’s own words, ‘‘worth thou- 
and thousands of dollars to us.” 
y of her energetic citizens first saw 
land from the city’s free tourist camp. 
jillicothe, Missouri, has not grown so 
ajily in the past ten years. It had a 
lation of about 6500 in 1914. It hasa 
oilation of about 8500 now. It was, and 
9 me extent still is, spoken of as a rail- 
08 town. It is on three great national 
aivay systems, and 300 commercial men 
vgel out of Chillicothe. But in the past 
eyyears it has laid more than twenty-five 
ais of pavement and taken enthusiasti- 
alr to the motor car. Result, more than 
0) of Chillicothe’s homes are owned by 
hie who live in them. Rural subdivisions 
no longer dependent upon trolley or 
tem-railway transportation. Chillicothe 
yt an industrial city. It gets quite a bit 
fs growth by grabbing and hanging onto 
e.ceasional motorist who spends a night 
nhillicothe’s free tourist park. 


a. 


take these illustrations at random. 
‘usands of other towns have changed as 
ee in the past ten or twenty years. Much 
fis change, physical and psychological, 
irectly traceable to the motor car and 
national touring habit it has produced. 
tym the touring habit has come the tourist 
‘ap and from the tourist camp has come 
. »w American democracy. 

he motor tourist and the tourist camp 
tmnot only transforming American towns; 
by are also changing the nature of mil- 
i(s of farm and city dwellers. The motor- 
orist camp is one of our greatest modern 
Be cauainted institutions. 

fost of our national troubles, at home 
w abroad, have come from lack of under- 
iding. During this current year more 
kn 5,000,000 motor cars will convey 
£)00,000 Americans to some camp ground. 
(ae of these motor tourists will be week- 
rers who will chuck their camp outfits 
n) flivvers or sedans and run fifty miles 
n of New York, Boston, Chicago or Phila- 
lohia into the forest primeval for two 
ls’ communion with Nature and the 
ap fire. There are thousands of acres of 
» camp grounds within a few hours’ 
rtoring of our biggest cities. 


— 


. Highways and Buyways 


Ithers, lucky enough to have a summer’s 
vation, will motor into the eighteen na- 
inal parks this year. A million motored 
a, the national parks last year. More 
im 3,000,000 motored into the 146 na- 
-nal forest preserves. The craze for out- 
dor camping via motor car is increasing so 
idly that it is difficult to keep the figures 
ite date; but during 1922, 1,173,000 mo- 
sists visited the two national parks and 
yenteen national forests in Colorado 
ime. Only 277,000 visitors reached the 
lorado parks and forests by other means. 
Ten years ago a municipal tourist camp 
ararity. Now it is a rare town west of 
» Alleghanies that does not have a free 
Tist camp and strenuously advertise that 
4. I motored through Illinois, Iowa, 
linnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin last 
‘mmer. It was a lonesome town of 1000 
‘greater population that did not have such 
tourist camp and did not blatantly an- 
unce such attraction along the highway 
that those who rode might read. 
A few years ago, about the time my town 
dyours were talking about getting bids for 
ick pavements, a free tourist camp was an 
‘periment. Now it is, for each town, al- 
an economic necessity. If your town 
tee have a free camp, the next town will. 


ew miles is nothing to the average motor- 
chow they do pass the word along 
this town and that! Good news 
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travels fast among the motorists passing 
each other on the road, but bad news trav- 
els faster. Many a small town has spent 
much money in trying to stop a knock. For 
the tourist business, even the business from 
the cheap tin-can tourist we used to laugh 
so much about, is worth money to the 
small-town merchants. It pays to keep a 
clean, attractive tourist camp. 

It wasn’t so long ago that steel rails laid 
on the level prairie opened South Dakota 
to settlement. Only a crazy man could 
then have visualized motor cars ambling 
through that region of drought, hot winds, 
tumbleweeds and blizzards. Aberdeen is a 
South Dakota city of 15,000. It is on the 
Yellowstone Trail between Minneapolis and 
Montana, but that doesn’t mean much un- 
til you translate it into terms of the tourist 
park. In one year motor tourists spent 
$175,000 with Aberdeen merchants. That 
was Aberdeen’s share of the $40,000,000 
spent in South Dakota by the 460,000 mo- 
tor tourists who visited the state. The more 
the merchants and state automobile asso- 
ciations check the returns on the motor- 
tourist business the better it looks to them, 
even though motor tourists do travel 
cheaply. A long time ago a man named 
Woolworth learned there was profit in small 
business done largely. 

Colorado and California, pioneers in 
tempting the tourist who traveled by rail, 
were among the first states to realize the 
potential profits iri making the way rosy for 
the tin-can motor tourist. 


Denver’s Motor Camp de Luxe 


It was about 1909 when Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, Mrs. Frances Belford, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Mrs. Alma Lafferty and 
Mrs. Katherine Williamson, from the Den- 
ver Woman’s Club, proposed to a Colorado 
state motorists’ convention at Pueblo the 
building of a coast-to-coast Lincoln Memo- 
rial Highway which should be lined with 
trees indigenous to the various states 
through which it passed. At suitable inter- 
vals there were to be shrines and beauty 
spots where the tourists could rest and rec- 
reate. 

The Lincoln Highway has become a fact. 
The tourist camps have become the shrines 
and beauty spots. Many of them are not 
so thrillingly beautiful, especially when 
packed with nondescript cars loaded with 
camping outfits, and densely populated 
with bob-haired girls in flannel shirts and 
khaki knickers. But Colorado has pre- 
served the shrine-and-beauty-spot tradi- 
tion in Denver’s Overland Motor Park, 
even though Denver is not officially on the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Denver businesgymen hold that an auto 
camp is just as essential as a railway sta- 
tion to any city, town or community that 
wants to thrive and keep abreast of the 
times. So Denver has its $250,000 Overland 
Motor Park. 

On the first floor of this park’s three-story 
clubhouse is a modern grocery and meat 
market, grill and lunch counter, steam 
table from which prepared foods are served, 
billiard room, barber shop, men’s showers 
and comfort stations, and a laundry room 
with eight tubs. There is plenty of hot and 
cold water. On the second floor are a large 
lounge and dancing floor with phonograph, 
a restaurant and soda fountain and bal- 
conies with tables and chairs. On the third 
floor are women’s comfort stations, show- 
ers and lockers. Many buildings, erected 
for the old Overland Country Club and an 
interstate exposition, have been recon- 
structed for the motor tourist. There is 
an automobile repair shop, a garage and a 
movie theater seating 400. There are about 
1000 surveyed camp lots, each 25 by 35 feet, 
each lot corner marked and numbered. 

The Denver city-lighting system and the 
water system reach all parts of the grounds. 
There is nearly 100 acres of grove land. The 
camper may have free lot, light, water, 
showers, sanitary conveniences, laundry, 
lounging and dancing rooms for two weeks 
or more if the camp is not too crowded. He 
also has free day-and-night police protec- 
tion. July and August used to be the dull 
months in Denver. Now, next to Decem- 
ber, they are about the busiest. More than 
5000 tourists are encamped in Overland 
Motor Park each summer night. There are 
many other motor camps in Colorado. 

California has hundreds of tin-can tour- 
ist camps, notably the Alhambra camp near 
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Los Angeles and Pasadena. This camp of- 
fers the tourist free community kitchens, 
showers, rack and hose for car cleaning, 
laundry rooms, lighting and other strictly 
modern conveniences. The camp streets 
are graveled and patrolled. There is ample 
shade from eucalyptus groves, but no mud 
or dust. There is a charge of fifty cents a 
day for each car occupying a space twenty 
feet square. That’s all. California is rap- 
idly standardizing its municipal motor 
camps. In time the tin-can traveler can 
count on free lot, light, telephone, water, 
comfort stations and gas or electricity for 
cooking throughout the state. 

The Far West took the lead in enticing 
the motor tourists into municipal camps, 
but the Middle West was quick to see the 
advantage of making it handy for the 
motorists to pause in their midst. Then 
the Great Lakes states, notably Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, sought to divert 
the steadily growing east-and-west motor- 
tourist traffic. 

Up to 1919 Wisconsin farmers were in- 
clined to chase the transient motorist away 
from roadside or wood lot. Village con- 
stables and city officials looked with suspi- 
cion on the motor-car tramp with a foreign 
license. In 1920 Waterloo, Wisconsin, 
population 1262, founded the first Wiscon- 
sin free camp for auto tourists. In 1923 
more than 150,000 tin-can tourists enjoyed 
the Wisconsin roads, and spent from $30,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 in Wisconsin. This 
year 250,000 will stop in the 300 free tourist 
camps, buzz over the 8000 miles of well- 
marked good Wisconsin roads, fish in some 
of the 3000 beautiful Wisconsin lakes—and 
spend more money, much as they will in 
Minnesota. 

From Jackson, near the Iowa border, to 
Baudette, on the Canadian border, 436 
miles north of Minneapolis, Minnesota is 
dotted with free auto camp towns just as it 
is dotted with 10,000 lakes. The roadside 
signs reading Good-By, Hope You Like 
Our Town, Glad To Have Had You, Come 
Again, are almost as thick as in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

These three north-of-the-regular-route 
states are getting a big slice of the summer 
auto-tourist business. 

Florida, once reached only by railroads, 
is now the winter haven of myriads of 
tin-can and other auto tourists. Steady im- 
provement in north-and-south routes is 
taking many other thousands into Texas 
and Louisiana each winter. 

Away back in my college days one of our 
most brilliant students: was Charlie Case. 
After his graduation, so campus gossip had 
it, Charlie went to Chicago and got a whale 
of a good job naming Pullman sleeping cars. 
There must be many Charlie Cases of this 
day who spend busy days and sleepless 
nights naming and designing markers for 
the automobile trails that multiply upon 
the map of our fair land. 


Luring the Tourists 


If the telephone had never done anything 
else for us, it would have furnished a flock 
of poles upon which official road blazers 
have painted the magic signs by which the 
tin-can tourists may know they are on the 
east-and-west, Lincoln Highway, Bankhead 
Highway, Dixie Overland Highway, George 
Washington National Highway, National 
Old Trails Road, National Parks Highway, 
Old Spanish Trail, Theodore Roosevelt In- 
ternational Highway, and so on; or on the 
north-and-south Atlantic Highway, Jack- 
son Highway, King of Trails, Jefferson 
Highway, Lee Highway, Pacific Highway, 
and so on. Bucking up on motor roads is 
a splendid way to learn history and geog- 
raphy. 

It is an unprogressive state or neighbor- 
hood that does not lay out one or two local 
motor routes with intriguing coats of arms. 
States as well as towns are bidding hard for 
the motor-tourist business. Maryland, 
through its State Board of Forestry, has 
issued an ambitious volume entitled The 
State Reserves of Maryland, a Playground 
for the Public. This features the reserve in 
Garrett County on the crest of the Blue 
Ridge. Michigan has shied its little book 
into the tourist ring. It is called The Parks 
for the People. There are twenty-three 
state parks and thousands of lakes in 


» Michigan. Indiana’s Department of Con- 


servation describes its five state parks in 
Automobile Camping in Indiana. 
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The 
Famous 
) Hair 


Test 


—that insures 
the “Priceless” Comfort of 
Every Durham-Duplex Blade 


Att Durham - Duplex 

blades give the same 
shave—the shave that has be- 
come famous for its speed and 
its “‘priceless’’ comfort. 


The reason lies in the extra 
precaution exercised in test- 
ing these extra-long, extra- 
keen blades before they are 
allowed to leave the factory. 
After an elaborate series of 
examinations at each stage 
of manufacture, every blade 
must finally pass the rigid 
Durham-Duplex Hair Test 
and Sight Test, the most 
thorough and expensive op- 
erations of their kind em- 
ployed by any razor manu- 
facturer. 


The resulting uniform quality 
of Durham-Duplex Blades is 
reflected in uniform results. 
The twelve million men who 
use them are distinguished 
by a smooth, clean-shaven 
appearance under all circum- 
stances. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factoriegs: Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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When traffic is lined up like a 

state highway on Labor Day 
Go{G¢and the signal says’ “Go. — 
| then’s when the old motor is 
‘| either with you or against you. 
When the big eights and little 
‘fours start leaving you at the 
post you begin to think maybe 
you’re towing the rest of the 
parade. 


When she finally gets under a" 
way with the speed of a steam & 

roller and starts thumping along & a 
you’re about as popular as rain 
ata June picnic. After all, you 
can’t expect to wear out a 


wearing down a few parts of 
the motor. But if you think 


that old motor’s through you’re 
wrong. 


Listen! All the old-time pep 
and power can be brought back 
by having the motor re-condi- 
tioned. You’ll find cylinder re- 
grinders, repair shops, service 
stations and dealers everywhere 
> who specialize in motor re- 
conditioning. 


They’ll make her good as new. 
With the cylinder walls trued up and the worn 
piston rings, pistons, pins and bearings replaced 
with genuine McQuay-Norris parts you can step 
out with the best of them. And ' 
you won’t think you're carrying 
a sieve for a gas tank when you 
stop to fill up. 


Now take this tip. If you want 
a job well done and a price that’s 
easy to take, drive in where you 
see a McQuay-Norris Motor Re- 
conditioning sign. When you - 
drive out and step on it you'll say 
it’s the answer to buying another 
season’s satisfactory running. 


Mc QUAY-NORRI 


PISTON RINGS - PISTONS-PINS- BEARINGS 


Prices on manufacturers’ special designs quoted on request 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING Co. General Offices: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind.; Toronto, Canada 
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Little Rhode Island, which has eighteen 
state or near-state parks, presents you with 
A Guidebook to the Reservations of the 
Metropolitan Park System of Rhode 
Island. Massachusetts is an excellent ex- 
ample of the attempt made by Eastern 
states to turn the tide of summer motor- 
tourist travel toward the Atlantic Coast. 
It has 50,000 acres in its fifteen state 
forests, and five state parks, mostly on or 
around mountain tops. The National Rec- 
reation Society of Boston has undertaken 
to establish an automobile camp site every 
twenty-five miles on every automobile 
trunk road in New England. Seventy-five 
camp sites have been opened to tourists. 
They are sanitary, roomy, remote and 
almost free. Each car pays fifty cents a 
day ground rental. Maine boasts about its 
2500 lakes. In New Hampshire the historic 
railroad up Mount Washington persists, 
but one can also reach the top in his motor 
car. 

New York State has thirty-three state 
parks and a wealth of forest preserves. 
There is 3,000,000 acres of wild land in the 
Adirondacks, 500,000 in the Catskills. 
Camping places with ovens ready for the 
tourists’ use are found along the trails 
in these regions. New Jersey has seven 
state forests. The East beckons to the West 
and the West is coming East, in motor 
cars. 

Mrs. A. N. Gilbert and her daughter, 
Mrs. B. O. Schucking, of Salem, Oregon, 
have just visited New York City in their 
car, which reached the metropolis via the 
Southern route and is now on its way back 
to Salem through the Northern states. 
Mrs. Gilbert, who is in her seventy-fifth 
year, journeyed across the continent many 
years ago in an oxcart. The feminine 
Argonauts slept in their car during most of 
their journey. They traveled without 
masculine guards or armament and had no 
trouble with thieves or thugs. They liked 
New York’s traffic towers and traffic cops. 
They liked New York. But they wondered 
why somewhere on Manhattan there 
couldn’t be a free tourist camp. 

There seems to be wisdom in the sug- 
gestion. John D. Long, one of our most 
ardent of automobile Argonauts, suggested 
it some time ago. Bronx Park, with its 
719 acres; Van Cortlandt Park, with its 
1132 acres; and Pelham Bay Park, with 
its 1756 acres, are on the route or near the 
route between the Dyckman Street ferry 
and the old Boston Post Road. So motor 
tourists from the West could pause before 
going on to New England, rest for a night 
or so, see New York in their own cars and 
spend a little money as well as time in the 
great metropolis. 


Putting Red Oak on the Map 


New York would not object to that; not 
the money part of it,tanyway; and it 
should not object to the tourist camp from 
the standpoint of neatness. I have seen a 
thousand or more motor-tourist camps on 
the morning after, and though not all 
motor tourists are perfect ladies and 
gentlemen, I have seen no camp, in its 
most dissolute condition, that compared 
with refuse-strewn Central Park on a Mon- 
day morning, for instance. 

Of course, the parks are for the people, 
particularly in campaign year. But what’s 
the harm in telling the people to be decent 
about it? 

The town that hasn’t a motor-tourist 
camp is out of luck these days. It sees a 
steady procession of possible customers 
hurrying through to the next town, the one 
that has a free tourist camp. Then comes 
the day when that long-luckless town gets 
busy and opens its own tin-can tourist 
camp and hangs out its sign and waits for 
tourist business. There is something pa- 
thetic about that opening day. 

One may picture Nick Burke, of Red 
Oak, Iowa, for example, standing on the 
greensward of Red Oak’s new camp, look- 
ing longingly for the first nonpaying camp 


guest. Then, a few months later, on 
picture that same Red Oak motor 
alive with tourists, enjoying free loi 
air, water, stoves, wood and the m 
cent view of the Nishnabotna Valley, w) 
they stop just one day to play ball <) 
generally hobnob with the folks atteng| 
the Montgomery County farmers’ annj 
pienie. 
There’s a lesson in sociability for yi} 
All that those tin-can tourists spin 
along Harding Highway really needed y; 
an invitation to stop a night. Red ¢| 
meant nothing to them before that tow) 
camp opened. Now a lot of them are say: 
to a lot of other tin-can tourists in Maj! 
Oregon, Florida and California, “Say, 4). 
Red Oak, out in those Southwestern Ig| 
hills, is a darned good town. The ym 
chants don’t gyp you, either. They tn! 
you right.”” And that means a lot of moy 
each year to Red Oak, Iowa, even thay| 
the tin-can tourist is a migratory bird, | 
Linger for a full summer day in Red Q| 
or Rochelle or almost any other gsm| 
American town. The tin-can tourists, th| 
cars stacked high with dunnage, arrive | 
the camp toward sundown and like a fic’ 
of ducks settle down for the night w_ 
much quacking, much making of one-nig 
nests, much waddling back and for 
Shortly after dark quiet reigns. ut 
daybreak, at a given signal from so)| 
leader, the flock arises and departs, {) 
camp is deserted and that town sees thi 
birds no more. 


Free:for:All Foods 


Because of the frequent reference to ¢| 
tin-can tourists it must not be suppos’ 
that only the most humble of motor 
patronize the free tourist camps. You 
find the big cars parked beside the sme 
the rich city chap exchanging camp do 
and road lore with the poor mechanie w| 
has escaped miraculously from the facto 
for a four-weeks’ motoring debauch. 

The time-tried and bow-backed boo 
keeper who sits at his ink-stained desk a) 
daydreams about Spanish galleons sail 
full-rigged through a purple West Indi 
sea may never have the time and oppi| 
tunity to sail the ocean blue, purple | 
green. 

But unless he is unbelievably unfort| 
nate the time will come when he can g| 
into his $100 secondhand flivver, pack | 
his $7.50 tent and his family cooking ute 
sils and bedding, to say nothing of | 
family, and slide up to Storm Mountain 
out to the Des Plaines River or to Walle 
ley or into the Penn State Forest, and ty 
hours after leaving home can be joyful 
buried in the wilderness for a day ors 
That is one way of beating the hard-lu| 
game. That is one way of achieving t 
escape all of us long for. And there's <| 
most no overhead. The motor touri| 
travels not only on his own but also on |! 
own schedule. And how wise some of the| 
fellows are to the ways of the modern opt 
road! 

They know—particularly if they are eu 
ting corners financially or really love tl 
near-to-Nature life—that there is pleni 
of free food if you know how to get it. Ths 
know that cat-tail roots are good to ea 
after the brown fibrous bark has bee 
stripped off and the inch-thick core boile 
like an Irish potato. Didn’t Washington 
Valley Forge army survive one winter ¢ 
them? It did, partly. a 

These modern tourist-camp hobos W 
tell you that the beautiful blue water li 
yields an edible tuber about the size of 
black walnut. It is much easier to get a 
being right on the shallow swamp botton 
than the yellow lily tuber; although tha 
too, is very good eating when you cook 
as you do the cat-tail roots. ; 

You will hear plenty of kind words sai 
for the bulb of the wood lily and tk 
meadow lily. If you like something pur 
gent, there are the wild onion and wil 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Miller has simplified ballooning 


UTTING Miller Real Interchangeable Balloon 

Tires, medium pressure, on your present wheels 

and rims, is no more trouble than putting on 
any new tire. 


There is also the Miller Full Balloon Low-pres- 
sure Tire for smaller wheels, put on with only a 
change of spokes and rims. No change in hubs, 
brake-bands or other parts. Any Miller dealer can 
supply you to-day with these balloons and wheels 
'~ complete. 


Miller Balloons have made good in actual service. 
They are made in all sizes. 


Let any Miller dealer tell you how easy and 
simple it is to immediately change over to Miller 
Balloons. All Miller Balloon Tires are Real Balloons. 


foe wit LeR RUBBER COMPANY 


. OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


4: Hee 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 


REAL INTERCHANGEABLE BALLOONS HIGH PRESSURE CORDS 
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For Lacing 
Fan Belts— 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few minutes. 


Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equip them to 
belt a great number of cars. Belt hooks come 
carded and conveniently boxed. Clipper Belt 
Hooks are 100% staggered. No two hook points 
enter the belt directly opposite each other. 


Motorists: Carry an extra Clipper laced fan belt for 
emergencies, 


Write for descriptive circular and name of your 
nearest jobber. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


$3.50 in Canada 


The No. 101 Vise 
Lacer laces same 
sizes as Clipper No. 
1, lever lacer only 
requires a vise. 


$2.50 in U.S.A. 


$10.00 
in WosaAc 


$13.75 
in Canada 


The lever lacer 
Clipper No. 1 laces 
belts up to 2 inches . 
wide and 3-16inch- § 

es thick, Substan- 
tially built, simple | 
in construction 
and operation. 
Perpetually guar- 
anteed against 
breakage and 
defects. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
garlic. Everyone knows about wild berries 
in season. But few know, unless they have 
hit some of the hundred auto trails through- 
out the country, that two young fellows in 
a flatboat can harvest a bushel of wild rice 
in a morning just by knocking the rice 
stalks with a stick, and that an hour’s 
boiling of the rice makes a mighty fine dish. 

They know, these motorized birds of pas- 
sage, that the yellow and curly dock taste 
like spinach, that dandelion greens are the 
real stuff, young pokeberry shoots may be 
cooked like asparagus, and that there is 
some kind of fish or game obtainable in al- 
most any part of the country at almost any 
time of the year. 

It is a poor tin-can tourist who cannot 
trap a muskrat on the edge of a stream and 
cook it until it tastes like squirrel. And a 
fresh-water crawfish looks and tastes like 
lobster, once it is boiled. Clams are found 
in fresh water, as well as salt. All you need 
is a bit of energy and the open-air appetite 
to get the good things of life on a motor 
tour. 

The Jerusalem artichoke, known as the 
Indian potato, is a variety of sunflower. It 
looks like a yellow daisy. But it has a 
tuberous root much like a potato. The 
Indians ate it long before the tin-can tour- 
ists began to dig it up and delight in it. 
Then there are acorns, to say nothing of 
mushrooms. The list of free-for-all foods is 
almost endless. 

If the motor tourist is a sportsman as 
well as an epicure, he can get a vast amount 
of excitement out of a study of the different 
game and fish laws outlined by the motor- 
camping books. 


Game Laws Here and There 


In Delaware, for instance, Sunday fishing 
is unlawful and nonresidents may not take 
lobster. In Florida the season for rail— 
other than coot and gallinule—is from 
November twentieth to November thir- 
tieth. Georgia does not require a fishing 
license. This may be because there are no 
fish, but the state has made one wise pro- 
vision in its laws covering game. The open 
season for cat is from October first to Feb- 
ruary twenty-eighth. Although I have not 
succeeded in shooting certain cats that 
romance the long night through in the alley 
back of my Manhattan home, I hope to be 
able to kill one, vicariously at least, in 
Georgia sometime between the coming 
October first and February twenty-eighth. 

Perhaps you do not know there are bears 
in the canebrakes of Louisiana, but the 
open season for bear down in that hot 
country is from October fifteenth to Decem- 
ber thirty-first. In Maine one may, for fif- 
teen dollars, shoot black-bellied and golden 
plovers and yellow legs from August tenth 


back on their haunches by lifting the pink tips 
of his fingers. Mr. Twiggett was jaywalking 
on the bourn of the undiscovered country, 
but his full cheeks lost nothing of their red, 
nor did he concede an inch from the sweep 
of his cane. In his heart was no terror, in 
his face was no bravado; Mr. Twiggett was 
taking his accustomed Monday morning 
walk. ; 

He came across intact, and proceeded to 
plunge into the wilds of upper Washington 
Heights. On his left hand as he walked 
was a steep descent to the flat shore of the 
Hudson River; on his right hand and on 
the other side of the avenue which he was 
traversing, the land reared up majestically 
and supported innumerable forest trees and 
real-estate signs and road-house signs and 
advertisements of gasoline and lubricating 
oils. An August sun was on the broad 
river, making it glint and shimmer, but the 
summer morning breathed on Mr. Twiggett 
from the adjoining greenery, urging him, in 
the way of summer mornings, to take a 
good long walk and get himself into a lather 
of sweat. 

Four taxicabs loaded with men in high 
hats roared by Mr. Twiggett and vanished 
around a bend ahead of him, leaving behind 
them gray dust. and smoke of horizon blue. 
Twenty minutes later he came upon these 
cabs standing beside the road. Their drivers 
had descended toward the river in search of 
wild flowers and adventure; the men in 
high hats were on the other side of the way. 
They were strung out between the road and 
the crest of the rising land. The leading 
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to November thirtieth, ‘‘except in Merry- 
meeting Bay and adjacent towns.” In 
Montana the fool-hen’ season in Flathead 
and a few other counties is from October 
first to fifteenth. 

Somehow one doesn’t think of Nebraska 
as offering much to the angler, but the 
official piscatorial list includes black, white, 
rock and striped bass, crappies, white, yel- 
low and ringed perch, sunfish, pickerel, 
trout, pike, catfish, carp, suckers and buf- 
falo. 

The open season in New Jersey for ec- 
centric young ladies and gentlemen in eve- 
ning dress who get themselves lost in the 
wild woodland and are eventually found by 
a disgusted constabulary and then land on 
the front pages of all the papers is from 
June first to June sixth. 

On Long Island the varying hare season 
is fixed. It opens October fifteenth and 
closes March first. That’s the origin of the 
quaint saying, ‘‘ Without the variation of a 
hare.’ North Carolina has plenty of local 
license regulations, looked after by the Au- 
dubon Society of Raleigh. Oregon has a 
nonresident fishing license “‘not required of 
females.”’ I’ve seen many a woman outfish 
me. 

Deer may be shot in Coos County, New 
Hampshire, between October fifteenth and 
November third. Quail may be shot in 
Coos County, Oregon, between October 
fifteenth and thirty-first. In Colorado the 
open season for various fishes varies ac- 
cording to the altitude. South Carolina, I 
am glad to state, has an open season for 
the gallinule, about which so many states 
are so concerned. In Connecticut the open 
season for skunks is from October thirty- 
first to February first. This is a little late 
for the average motor tourist. Alabama has 
no fishing license, but the hunting license 
is issued, prophetically, by the probate 
judge. And so it goes. There is no lack of 
variety in the life of the motor tourist no 
matter where he flivvers. 

Of course the auto-tourist campers are 
still more violent than the golf bugs when 
it comes to arguing about the science of 
equipment. They will sit for hours on a 
rainy day discussing with considerable heat 
the relative merits of lean-tos, palmettos, 
auto beds, air mattresses, khaki, corduroy, 
square umbrellas, balsam beds, dingle 
sticks, Indian fires, cot beds, hammocks 
and a thousand other subjects close to the 
heart of the camper. They will admire the 
rolling palace of the millionaire from Michi- 
gan—and turn contentedly to their modern 
covered wagon on a flivver chassis. And 
they are rabid on any matter of roads, road 
laws and road hogs. They will grow warm 
under their flannel shirt collars over the 
iniquity of having forty-eight sets of motor 
laws for our forty-eight more or less sover- 
eign states. z 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


high hat was within reaching distance of 
the brow of the steep; the last of his four- 
teen followers—a man who, by some chance, 
did not wear a high hat, but had a camera 
and tripod slung over his shoulders—was 
only six feet above the road. He was in 
difficulties; the more agile and daring 
travelers had stopped to encourage him 
and to help him; they had joined hands 
and had reached down to him, but his 
tripod had engaged a projecting root, and 
he remained where he was. His associates 
tried to tell him what his trouble was, but 
they spoke always in a foreign tongue and 
he did not understand them. 

“Just a moment, young man,’’ called 
Mr. Twiggett in a voice of authority. He 
crossed the road and tapped the photog- 
rapher on the leg with his Malacca cane. 
“T say, can’t you hear me?” 

““What’s that?” asked the pestered pho- 
tographer. He turned his head and shouted 
up the hill, ‘“‘For Pete’s sake, dry up!” 

“Let this foot go, young man,” said Mr. 
Twiggett, taking hold of the photographer’s 
ankle. ‘“‘Don’t be nervous now; I’ll take 
care of you. Let go—that’s right—and 
there you are so far!” 

“But I don’t want to come down!” cried 
the photographer, adding his protest to the 
poor of cries that greeted this retrograde 
step. 

_“‘Nonsense!”’ said Mr. Twiggett de- 
cidedly. ‘‘If you don’t want to come down, 
young man, there are others who do. Don’t 
think only of yourself! Let this foot go. 
Do you hear me?” 


of the Pacific Northwest in sun 


They still overload their ears 
They still remind me of the 
used to drive through our t 
covered wagons drawn by 
starved horses—and whonowm 
in the best secondhand ears 
affords. But it seems to me the 
Argonauts of the automobile 
so extreme as they used to be. 
carrying a brass bedstead and 
phonograph occasionally. Bu 
many a month since I have 
ing along a grand piano. 

Of course every well-reg 
outfit includes a portable ra 
that may be strung between 
aloft by a kite. 


Canada Hospitab 


A good many of the thousa 
tourists who clog the Florida ; 
ter are doing the same thing 


are a half hundred auto cam 
and Washington. Portland, O 
registered 76,000 of these far- 
birds last year. Some Oregon 
say that 450,000 motorists 
travelers by rail or steamshi 
Oregon last year. The 1923 tor 
is estimated at $65,000,000 
alone. 
Forty per cent of these tou 
sciously or subconsciously 
homes or opportunities for 
John D. Long, to whom I ha 
this article, discounts the Flo; 
that motor tourists left $30 
Florida last winter. But he 
that throughout last summ 
all the motor tourists in the ¢ 
$200,000,000. That is allow 
per tourist per tour, for Mr. IJ 
there were 10,000,000 motor tor 
road at one time or another du 
I have said nothing about ( 
tin-canners from the States 
Canada for a month without 
Canadian license. There are 
motor camps in Canada. T 
great national-park playgroun 
from British Columbia and tk 
Lake Erie and the St. Lawre 
133,000 motor cars from the 7 
entered Montreal last year. ] 
were bound for the romantic 
Nova Scotia and New Brunsy 
looking the North Atlantic. 
The motor car and the to 
taking their toll of our civilization 
never going to settle down again. Vi 
ing to see one another and they 
large. My town will never be the 
used to be. Neither will yours. It 
to be a darned sight better, thank 
Argonauts of the automobile. _ 


The photographer kicked, his ot 
slipped, and he slid at full length. 1 
denly added weight took the line 
prise, and when the leader lost his | 
and let go everything else to snatel 
headgear the fourteen other mer 
downward. Mr. Twiggett was vet 
ful; he grasped their ankles as 
they came within reach and gui 
steps, smiling a brilliant reassuran¢ 
sponse to their meaningless cries. ‘ 
came down eventually, and they g 
about Mr. Twiggett and talked to! 
said “Bah!” to him. He smiled < 
and shrugged his shoulders and a 
to understand as best he could thi 
he had done for them was a mere I 
but he finally lost patience and 
loudly, ‘Come, gentlemen, why de 
talk English?” He added in a slight 
dertone, “I don’t believe you can 
truth were known.” q 

He sought out the photographé 
was sitting on his box, and said | 
“Queer lot. Foreigners, I judge. W 
their idea in climbing up there?” 

“To get up on top.” z 

“Ah!” breathed Mr. Twiggett. 
to understand. They were going U 
they? Well, well. AndI thought th 
coming down. Do you know, this 4 
amusing.” He broke into a loue 
which was badly received, but he hat 

“Goodness me,’ he said, t 
eyes. “I declare, I don’t kno 
laughed so. This is indeed ve 

(Continued on Page 
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1. Dissolve Jell-O in a large bowl. 2. Allow Jell-O in bowl to become cold 3. Whip JellO until of consistency 
Reserve small amount in flat pan. but not to thicken. of whipped cream. 


5. Pile the whipped Jell-O lightly into 6. Turn the stiffened plain Jell-O upon 


4. A spoon or knife neatly removes all 
of the mixture from the beater. Notice 


” 


serving dishes before it becomes “‘set. a board, cut into tiny cubes and use 


the contrast between plain and whipped as a garnish on top of Jell-O whip. 
Jell-O. 
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Whipped Jell-O 


Sian most famous dessert 


OST housekeepers are already acquainted 
with the many delectable desserts which 
can be made from Jell-O. 


Whipped Jell-O affords a new opportunity for 
dessert making. Combined with fruits or nuts, 
or alternate whipped layers of different flavors, 
it offers a variety of desserts suitable for all 
occasions. Write for booklet. 


THE JELLO COMPANY INC. 
Le Roy, New York 
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ead hen wellinne 
on to Woodstock” 


“Yes, here’s the road— 
No. 31. The map shows it 
clearly—concrete for sev- 
enty-five miles and macadam 
for the remaining forty-five. 
We can make it easily before 
dark. 


“And right here in the 
booklet is a map of Wood- 
stock. It shows the best way 
into town. I think I will 
make reservations at the At- 
lantic Hotel—see it, here? 
We’ll leave the car at Brown’s 
Garage and take in the sights. 
How about Battle Monument 
—would you like to see itP 
We can go there as we leave 
town to-morrow—it’s only 
two blocks off the marked 
route out of town.”’ 


RAND MENALLY Official 
Auto Trails Maps give you 
the fullest information with 
which to plan your trip. You 
can start with confidence, 
sure of every detail. 

Rano MGNa tty Official Auto 
Trails Maps cover the country from 
coast to coast in convenient touring 
areas. They show every automobile 
highway with its official marking. 
You can get them at bookstores, 
stationers, news-stands, hotels and 
drug stores for only 35 cents. 


—T 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. H-7 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston 
Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis 
San Francisco . . Los Angeles 


Send for our Free Booklet 
“The Blazed Trails’’ 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
but we can’t stand here and laugh. But, 
tell me, young man, why didn’t they go 
around by the road on top of the hill? 
There’s a road up there.” 

“This is where they asked to be brought 
to,” said the photographer, pointing at a 
street sign. ‘Is there a road up there?”’ 

He recalled-the drivers and instructed 
them; everybody, save one high-hatted 
gentleman, squeezed into the cabs. The 
spare person came to the cab into which 
Mr. Twiggett had climbed, and spoke to 
Mr. Twiggett and pointed toward the hill. 

“You know there’s really no room for 
you in here,” said Mr. Twiggett. “Why 
don’t you try another cab? Ah, I see what 
you mean!” He spoke to the driver. 
‘Don’t wait for this gentleman. He is say- 
ing that he will climb up the hill. Go ahead 
now; we must get through with our affair.”’ 

The cab started off. ‘‘Please do not all 
talk at once, gentlemen,” said Mr. Twig- 
gett to his four traveling companions. “One 
at a time. What is it, sir? Eh? Pardon 
me? No, it’s no use. You’re losing your 
time talking to me, gentlemen; I don’t 
make any sense out of what yousay. You’d 
better talk to one another. I suppose I 


shall be able to discover what you are up to 


from that photographer.” 

But their violent demeanor secretly 
alarmed him. He debated as to whether 
these persons were members of some foreign 
and oath-bound society; they had evi- 
dently been seeking a remote and inacces- 
siblespot. But then, why the photographer? 
Nothing but a sense of professional duty 
deterred Mr. Twiggett from signaling the 
cab to halt. 

The upper road was not more than a 
cart track, but they lurched and bumped 
along it to the promontory overlooking the 
point in the road below, whence they had 
come. The land thereabouts was inacces- 
sible and generally worthless, and it had 
been bought up by people who knew how 
to do things, and sold to the city for use as 
a public park.. The city was using this 
patch of the land as a depot for roadmaking 
supplies; there were wagons and piled tim- 
bers and heaps of Cow Bay sand and blue- 
stone. Amid the clutter was a bundled thing 
of the bigness and lines of a concrete mixer. 
The company descended from their cabs 
and gathered about the object. They had 
seen it from the road below, and evidently 
knew what it was. 

“Just a moment, please,” said Mr. Twig- 
gett, standing among them and tapping his 
cane on a plank. ‘I must know what this is 
all about! Who are you, and what do you 
intend to do? Let me have a synopsis of 
the affair, together with ——”’ Then he 
sighed and walked away from them. 

“Perhaps you can tell me something,”’ he 
said to the photographer, who was setting 
up his camera a hundred feet away. 

“T can, and I will, too, if you don’t lay 
off me,’ said the photographer. ‘‘Say, mis- 
ter, if you had a bloody nose right now I’d 
say you were lucky. You know what I 
mean?”’ 

““You’d better learn to whom you are 
talking, young man,” said Mr. Twiggett 
sternly. 

‘“Well, who are you anyway?” said the 
photographer with a little uncertainty. 
‘Are you from the mayor’s office?’ 

“T’m from my own office, if you must 
know.” 

““Go on, you’re not the mayor,” said the 
photographer. But then he considered Mr. 
Twiggett carefully, and added, “‘Are you?” 

“Decidedly not. Ha-ha!’”’ Mr. Twig- 
gett’s laugh was curt. 

“No harm meant, mister,” said the pho- 
tographer. “I thought maybe the mayor 
would be here when they unveiled that 
statuary. Somebody from his office any- 
way. These gentlemen give that statuary 
to the city to put ina park. It is a statue of 
some guys who were great men in their 
country. Polacks, ain’t they, mister?” 

“In a way,” said Mr. Twiggett. “To an 
extent. And yet their languages sounded 
more like Swiss.” 

“Step aside, mister,’ said the photogra- 
pher, disappearing under his sheet. He 
took pictures of the ceremony as it pro- 
gressed. 

The orator of the occasion had made his 
address, and now he was cutting the cords 
that bound the burlap about the object. As 
the thing came into view the high-hatted 
gentlemen rushed forward like one man and 
pulled at the wrapping and shouted; Mr. 
Twiggett saw in their behavior only the 
general unaccountability and unexpected-. 
ness of all foreigners. 
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A strange taxicab came slowly along the 
cart track. The driver had to wheel out of 
the ruts in order to pass the standing 
vehicles. The engine roared and fumed, 
lifted the car up with a fierce heave, and 
then tilted the car so that it threatened to 
fall over on its side. The door flew open 
and two gentlemen sprang out in evident 
fear. They disregarded the excited group 
of high-hatted persons among whom they 
stood, and went to reprobating the driver 
and admonishing him to get his car in 
motion again. 

“What the heck is that?” said the pho- 
tographer, coming from under his sheet. 

“Ts it possible?” said Mr. Twiggett, 
viewing the unveiled object. ‘‘That’s no 
statuary. Looks like a ——” 

*“A concrete mixer!’’ said the photogra- 
pher disgustedly. ‘“‘They went and pulled 
the wrapper off a concrete mixer! Now I 
suppose they’ll dig around until they find 
the real thing and want me to take another 
picture. Who’s going to pay me for my 
time? Who’s going to pay me for the plates 
Iused up? Picture of a concrete mixer!’ 

“Got it, did you?” said Mr. Twiggett. 
He had leaned forward and looked with the 
greatest interest at the two gentlemen who 
had been decanted from the taxicab, and he 
had spared only a cursory glance for the un- 
veiling. ‘‘Were these recent arrivals in the 
picture, may I ask?” 

“That don’t make no difference,” said 
the photographer. ‘Part of the crowd.” 

‘‘An interesting happening, in any event,” 
said Mr. Twiggett. ‘“‘Perhaps I can make a 
little story of it. Let me have that plate, 
young man, and I will give you fifty cents 
or ibs. 

“You bought a plate,’ said the photog- 
rapher. ‘‘What did you want it for?” 

“Tam’’—Mr. Twiggett bent toward him 
and lowered his voice in respect—‘‘the 
press, young man. The public press.”’ 

The two newcomers had reéntered their 
cab and it lumbered off into the deep tan- 
gled wildwood. Mr. Twiggett started afoot 
down the cart track toward civilization as 
instanced by the confluence of Broadway, 
One Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street and 
Audubon Place. He had learned the busi- 
ness of the fourteen foreign gentlemen and 
he was not interested in it at all, except 
so far as it gave a local habitation and a 
date to the scene that could be evoked from 
the photographic plate now cuddled so 
lovingly under his arm. 
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Or AN afternoon late in September, 
Thomas Jefferson Gentry, Tammany 
election-district captain in the Fortieth As- 
sembly District, decided to change his shirt. 

The proximate cause of this fickleness 
was the sight of a bundle of freshly laun- 
dered linen lying on his bed. He undid the 
bundle, lifted out the top shirt, unpinned it, 
unbuttoned it, and drew from its shining 
bosom a parallelepipedon of white-gray 
cardboard. This cardboard was nine inches 
wide, eighteen inches long, and one-fortieth 
of an inch in thickness. Big Tom Gentry 
did not discard this sheet of cardboard. On 
the contrary, he gave over for the time his 
well-matured project to change his shirt 
and sat down on his bed and contemplated 
his cardboard with sustained interest. 

He had seen such sheets before. He re- 
ceived such sheets every week. On this 
cardboard were four columns of printed 
matter. Most of the letterpress was de- 
voted to advertising cabarets and restau- 
rants and theaters, handmade smokers and 
Turkish baths, but, interspersed cunningly 
so as to trick the incautious eye into read- 
ing, were some half dozen items of local 
news, facts and alleged facts that concerned 
more or less nearly the residents of the 
Fortieth Assembly District. Affairs of 
state, even affairs of general civic interest 
such as crowded the pages of metropolitan 
news journals, were unmentioned; the 
news of the local police court had the right 
of way. There were anonymous letters in 
which this or that locally identifiable lady 
or gentleman was thinly disguised as A Cer- 
tain Party. At the head of this sheet was 
written The New York Card. 

The New York Card was the brain child 
of Mr. Twiggett. Inspiration had come to 
him while he was changing his shirt and 
gazing abstractedly at the blank sheet of 
cardboard which he had plucked from the 
bosom of the fresh garment. Why was not 
something written on that sheet? Why was 
it not a news sheet and an advertising me- 
dium? Forests were swept away to pro- 
duce that cardboard, many mills labored 
to fabricate it, thousands of hands tucked 
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it into shirts and shirtwaists to 
creaseless, countless hands pu 
again and cast it aside forever. 
chance to combine a metropolita 
paper and a laundry accessory, 
the best features of each! 

The name of the Democratic ¢ 
for assembly caught Tom Gentn 
he sat up and read the paragraph witl 
interest; it was headed: Quick Pro 
For WHOM? When he had read 
through he emitted a low whi 
looked about him for his hat. W 
elapsed two minutes he had b 
the steps of the Eskimo Club, 
many club of the Fortieth Asse 
trict. 

Jimmy Clahan, the gray-haired 
many leader of the district, 
desk in an upper chamber. His hb 
drew down threateningly as he 
the entertaining cardboard ter 
by his young subordinate. 

’“T seen it;” he said. ‘There’ 
reporters looking for Tooley ri 

“Saw it, did you?” echoed To 
ing a cigar after a careful look a 
He lit it, and let his two hundred 
pounds down into an armchair. 
“Other people too. It’s bad 
Tom.” 

“Tooley denies it, doesn’t he 

“Sure, he denies it! 1 
going to get him? What happer 
dates that go around denying thi 
they are kept so busy denying thi 
they ain’t got time to accuse the 
low of anything. It’s just lo 
deny things. And besides, he 

“Did he? Did he get that 

“Well, he denies it,’’ said Jim 
shrug. “But they ain’t got to p 
on money for Ham Tooley to 
of when it comes as near up to hii 
Oh, he got it all right. I sent } 
around to swear out a warrant,f 
libel, but between ourselves, I 
chances for going back to Albany 
are just about cooked. And say, 
want to get the assemblyman - 

“So I heard.” 

“What do you mean, Tom? 
here, Tom, there’s no truth in t 
about the election being fixed 
You hear me? Don’t repeat 
around the club.” 

“Whatever you say, Jimmy.” 

“T don’t see any out for us, 
leader, chewing his black musta: 
in a straight election like this 
papers will ride Tooley, and 
pendent vote will plump solid 
Republican. If it was a three-co 
Tooley might Well, it ain’t, si 
no use talking. But say, Tom, 
through with that nut Twiggett 
to be sick. Believe me!” 

He inclined his ear to the in 
phone on his desk. ‘‘A party na 
gett wants to see you, Jimmy, 
telephone. : 

““Twiggett!’’ repeated the leade 
sively. “‘What was that name you 
Jack? Is it a pumped-up party with ¢- 
Say, Jack! Send him up here, and 1 
slip on your hat and go around to 
tionhouse and find Hennigaal 
warrant for this bird, and we'll h 
here. Get me?” 

He hung up. “Twiggett!’’ he 

Tom Gentry chuckled and watt 
doorway. Somebody was ascendi 
stairs at a leisurely gait. j 

“Here he comes,” growled 
“Heard about what was coming t 
guess. We'll play him. Listen, Tc 
my arm when I go to shake har 
him, because if I miss his mitt 
right on and sock him on the nose 

If Mr. Twiggett knew that the | 
of the law was reaching for his 
he did not permit the knowledge 
his outward calm; he did not en 
the crooked back of a supplicant. 
arrayed in striped gray trousers 
frock coat, and a tall and glea 
cylindrical hat. To most men Wy 
earth it comes soon or late to wee 
hat; Mr. Twiggett was one of t 
men.to whom it comes as an op 
He could walk beneath such a r 
hat and could look his acqua 
straight in the eye and cause the 
of silly tittering or jesting to dep 
them. While entering the Eskimo 
had heard someone say critical, 
gallon hat,” as if Mr. Twig; 
found its chief use and value in 
liquids; he had challenged with 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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. : “Now lis {r. i ,” said 
‘dirs on the clubhouse steps, and the bold- do you?” said Mr. Twiggett, giving him Jimmy. ee Nae ee Ate ain't 
ong them had cringed and reddened _ glare for glare. “Very well, sir. The Card you? And I’m a regular fellow! So we're 

an slunk away. He walked into the room _ will fight you all along the line, and not going to get together on this. You don’t 
ika man of mark, stepping wide and turn- only will this Hamilton Tooley be defeated want Hamilton Tooley for assemblyman, 
out his toes, and with his stomach but you personally will be driven out of hey? All right; he’s done. Whatever you 

n well out. % _, Politics. We shall establish that there is a say goes. But listen; since we’re both reg- 

Good afternoon, Mr. Clahan,” he said corrupt agreement between you and the ular fellows, you're going to give me an out, 
ily. “You know me, I dare say? Twig- Republican leader in this district for the ain’t you? ‘That’s all I want. Now you tell 
e is the name; Quincy Twiggett.’’ He control of the election, and ——” me who you want to go to the assembly 
~ed sharply at the top of the leader’s “That’s another lie!” shouted Jimmy. and we'll put him across! Fair enough?” 


jec, whisked it with a silk handkerchief, ‘I don’t know the man; don’t want to “T réaller dou ette ® Baral Neve Teo. 
n deposited on it his hat. “Ah, Iseethat know him; never spoke a word to him in gett. ee, ae ae —that juicy 
have there your copy of the Card. I my life.” “Well, what about Professor Buck- J 


stand that you have some criticism to Mr. Twiggett reached up and lifted his master, the college professor that run in 
eon our article on Assemblyman Ham- _ tall hat down into his lap. He proceeded to the Republican RACH Well, he run sea llow a 
we ae é draw documents from it while the two men second, and there was room for another with the 
othing to say,” said Jimmy Clahan. watched him with acute interest. He se- dozen fellows to run between him and 
e columns of the Card,” said Mr. lected an unmounted photograph and Kelleher’s man, but he’s a mighty good 66 
\ggett, running his eyes slowly over a handed it to Jimmy Clahan. man, ain’t he? Suppose we give the job to ‘ele O 
or and then whisking it thoroughly be- “This picture,” he said, “was taken ina Buckmaster?” e 
6) sitting in it, “are open to everybody remote section of Manhattan Island on a “But you wouldn’t name a Republican!” @ 


#) has anything to say of general public day shortly before the primaries. The two “We're coming to that,’ said Jimmy. COric 
test. We are nonpartisan in affairs of gentlemen in the foreground and shown ‘What I want to know first off is, can he be 


tiet, city, state and nation. Ininterna- entering the taxicab are you and Robert elected? In other words, will the New 
ifal affairs we stand on broad humani- . Kelleher, the Republican leader. You see York Card support him? Say, that’s a great Vow) VO 99 
@an principles.” that there are plenty of witnesses who will _ little paper of yourn, Twiggett. It got some we! 

Uh-huh,” said Jimmy. vouch for the date and the occasion.” influence, believe me.” 
We make all worthy causes our own,” Jimmy Clahan wore his best poker face “T dare say Professor Buckmaster would 
a Mr. Twiggett, raising an instructing as he looked at the photograph. He rose be acceptable to the Card,” said Mr. 
oifinger. ° “We father and foster them. without speaking, beckoned to Tom Gen- Twiggett. 


noolitics we are independent.” __ try, and walked into a rear room. Mr. Jimmy spat. “That’s good enough,” he 
_ You wear no man’s collar, eh?” said T'wiggett continued to explore the interior said. “If you and the Card will back him, 
Ia Gentry gravely. ; of his hat. he’s as good as in. Now I'll tell you what 
Because of certain business connec- | “Kind of awkward,” said Jimmy, hold- I'll do: If you back the professor, you and 
igs,” said Mr. Twiggett, looking off into ing out the picture for Tom Gentry’s in- your newspaper, I’ll see that you get 
Scie “we do not mention collars in that spection. enough legal advertising to pay your ex- 
ygatory tone of voice, young man. What “It don’t amount to much, but it would penses anyway. All I ask is for you to give 
sais I hear about Tooley taking out a_ be kind of hard to laugh off after the talk me an out. Listen, I can’t put a Repub- 
grant for my arrest? A piece of infernal that’s went around. And then, what else lican on the ticket, and I can’t get up and 
hk, I call it.” has he got? He got a hatful of something tell the district that our candidate was a 
What would you advise him to do?’’ there. Say, I wouldn’t be surprised if he crook, can 1? We got to consider the rest AMERICAN 
sod Jimmy softly. knows all about it. But I got an idea, of the ticket, don’t we? Tammany Hall, E CHICLE CO. 
Resign!” said Mr. Twiggett. “Resign Tom. We can use this bird!” understand me, stands for pure politics 2 


mee. Decline the nomination. What “Knows all about what, Jimmy?” and honest assemblymen and officeholders SEN eek d 
can he do?” “Now listen, Tom,” said the leader per- and no graft and z " PO SRVEL CE “Cin 


Do you know, Mr. Twiggett,’”’ said suasively. “I was told to win the assembly- “What’s that?” asked Mr. Twiggett per- perfume the breath. 

imy, ‘we never thought of that. There’s man this year, see? That’s the word that _ plexedly. Delightful favor, aromatic and fragrant. 
ndea, Tom. Why shouldn’t Tooley re- was passed in the executive committee “Honest officeholders and no graft Valuable for singers and speakers. 

1 22 down in Tammany Hall before the pri- and ——” Le 

lf he will do so,” said Mr. Twiggett, maries: Get the assemblymen! We got “Oh, yes. I thought I misunderstood 

‘te Card will let the matter drop. Of an assembly that’s about fifty-fifty, and you, Mr. Clahan. Continue, please.” 

o'se you must immediately knock out of every assemblyman counts big. Awful big! “Well, this is the idea: We'll run the pro- 

uihead this absurd plan to have me ar- If we can control the assembly we can put fessor as an independent, see? And I’ll 


eed,” ete a Decne program. SoItook help you on the quiet. You get busy and | ——————————————— 
_ Anything else, Mr. Twiggett?”’ the assemblyman, and I give Kelleher the get up a petition to nominate him; you got 
“Er: Dre ct caressed his beard re- municipal-court judge. I went into figures to do it right away, as you'll need three EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
‘ively. ‘Not for the present,” he said. with him, and he had to be considered on hundred signatures. I tell you what we’ll UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ell, there is another matter, come to account of all those colored fellows that do: We’ll get up the petition for you right blish ‘Hh 
hk of it. Have yousomeonein mindfor just moved into the district. : here, if you like, so as to show you we're on We are an. aes: ee ed million gee 
iisuccessor? I thought that if you would “Well, naturally, I didn’t telleverybody the level. We'll help you to circulate it! | company having | oo In business over forty 
one me about choosing another candi- about this. Judge VanGilder and four We'll pay all expenses, only you mustn't | Years. A change in sales policy and enlarged 


la—merely a suggestion, you know; others are in the know, but that’s all. I’m_ tell anybody we’re helping you. So we'll activities has created a few desir able openings. 
iaing obligatory—I might see my way telling you, Tom, because I think the world put the professor across, and at the same This presents an opportunity to experi- 
Oupporting him. You are aware of the of you. Now you know why I didn’t run time I won’t have to eat crow and hurt the | enced salesmen that have proven records as 
raendous power of the public press, I that colored lawyer for the judge; maybe whole ticket. Get me?” producers to obtain a franchise and establish 
@ say.” I could have won with him, but maybe I “You're willing to have the Card sup- | what will virtually amount to their own busi- 
Wouldn’t you expect something for wouldlosetheassembly. SolrunLemoigne port Professor Buckmaster’s candidacy? | ness without any capital investment. 
ging us to elect the new candidate?” for the judge, Lemoigne the real estater And you'll give us the advertising just the Our unusual sales plan backed by strong ad- 
sod Jimmy, who was having an excellent that’s boosted the rents of half the people same?” said Mr. Twiggett incredulously. vertising enables the aggressive salesman to 
hea J in the district. He’s cooked, And Kelleher s Spee ha qué seems a Wwe | get a real reward for his efforts. 
suppose I should,” said Mr. Twiggett. put up for the assembly a kid just out of on’t ask any pledge of you whatsoever. Bae 
rly entitled to it, eh? I should like a school that shouldn’t be more than a soft- Go on and hammer Tooley and boost the We now have over two hundred and thirty 
sas F ” ’ ” producing men with openings for thirty-five 
esonable share of the legal advertising boiled egg on toast for Tooley. professor for all you’re worth. Onl f ing i i 
he “ F F ” “ sal that nt | more. Only men of good standing in their 
ch I am told you control. Oh, a very Great news is breaking these days, That certainly proves you wa ie 
2 . : i Gas : community desiring a permanent connection 
thousand per year would do. [ said Tom Gentry. him to be elected,”’ said Mr. Twiggett after eRe PSESEA Aileen allichetin ees 
buldn’t be difficult about it, but it must “Now, Tom, I’m the leader, ain’t 12 I silent reflection. “‘And there wouldn’t be considetc Gs 2 © MES 


0 Some newspaper, and why not to the got to think first of all of the organization. much sense in beating Tooley and electing Rosa) ditectsienthe mal aonneca: 
1? The Card, I may say, has a circula-_ I get my orders just like you get yours, but an incompetent Republican. I do think it The Tropical Paint & Oil Company 


ii at present of nearly eleven thousand you can see it would make a lot of the boys is very wise to name a new man. Here is a : 
tts—copies, I should better say. I ex- sore if they knew this deal was on. It slogan for him: Buck the machines with Cleveland, Ohio 

xt to put it eventually into every shirt would hurt the organization bad. I wonder Buckmaster!” | s te One of the Largest Manufacturers of 
meater New York; literary supplements who told him. I wonder what he knows, “Great!” cried Jimmy. “A nifty, that Maintenance Paints in the World 


ess shirts and ladies’ waists. And you hey?” is; ain’t it, Tom? Don’t it take the news- 
te aware that the so-called news- “He looks as if he knew a whole lot,’ papermen to get them off? Say, Tom, he 


tier into which the advertising you con- said Tom Gentry, scrutinizing the waiting made that one up right out of his head. 
I is going now has no genuine circulation Mr. Twiggett. Listen, Twig, old-timer: Big Tom here is a 
tll. I don’t seek to make a comparison, “Don’t he? The fat son of a gun!” lawyer, and he’ll wise you up on how to get 
‘| understand—an invidious comparison, agreed Jimmy. “Well, I will go in there up a petition and get it through the board 
s’ve called it more than once.” and I will show him I know more than he of elections. > 

Say, Twiggett, do you call this thing a does.” z f And say, Twig, that talk about me and 
lWspaper?”’ asked Jimmy bluffly. And he “He’s a clever jigger, Jimmy.” Kelleher fixing up the slates and swapping 


representatives. L. D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit per day for 217 days. 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 
in one day. F. E. Mendenhall 
worked half time and made $100 
a week. W. E. Findlay ran up 


xed up the copy of Mr. Twiggett’s peri- “Clever as they come. But that don’t set-ups is just a lot of apple sauce. Am la 
al and sent it sailing across the room. make no difference to me, because I’m _ square shooter or not? ‘Tell me if I’m not. 
‘Pardon me?” said Mr. Twiggett going to work on his blind side, see? He I know you, Twig; you’rea man speaks of 
cibly, got wrong ideas about himself and his joke people as he finds them. That’s me too. I . 
| ‘Listen, Twiggett,” said Jimmy, sud- paper. If he don’t do our work for us, call oa judge Sate ae I es Het ee ee th Seo AWN a week, W. E. Findlay ran up 
lily turning pale. ‘“There’s a warrant mea Dutchman! ; tell you now that when that warrant gets | _ em w to over $500 per month, Every Home, 
' for you, and you're going to sit right They reéntered the room. “Have a here I’m going to feed it to my dog.” Gute Owner, Store and Factory « Live Prospect — Ketton, 
€ until the officer comes and gets you. smoke, Mr. Twiggett,” said Jimmy, pre- I was mistaken in you, Clahan, 


said special training course starts you on road to success first day. 


° 5 . r + 1a] 1 j If loyed, we can show you how t ake big mo: duri 
that will be all that the Fortieth As- senting a box of black cigars. “Good Mr. Twiggett, rising and extending his apare tines: Ne Experience Nanemnary™ ‘Get our new Sales Plan, 


ably District wi strong cigar, that is. Fellow says to me plump hand. “You've proved to me that | Territory going fast—write today! 
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4 personal favor.” Mr. Twiggett? Heard that one before, and we’ll win! MOTHS ANTI-MOTH 


om Gentry moved over hastily to the didn’t you? Well, that don’t make it no “We'll win!” echoed the Tammany 
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most congested section—a gray stone bar- 
racklike building, with iron-barred windows, 
and a deep veranda on the top floor where 
Hammond maintained his living quarters. 
The godown and offices, now dark and de- 
serted, were below. 

A vast tiled dining room opened through 
spacious porticoes upon the veranda, and 
from this we could look out upon the white 
square housetops eastward to the bay. 
Dinner was ready when we entered; but 
we were too hot and sticky to sit down be- 
fore first taking a hasty bath and changing 
into fresh clothes. 

A Hindu servant in white kanza with a 
red sash served the meal—mulligatawny 
soup with rice, fish salad, roast mutton 
with tinned peas, and a pastry dessert. A 
cocktail before dinner and a wonderful 
sweet frothy coffee like creamy chocolate 
made from Hammond’s own short-berry 
Mocha added something to the palatable- 
ness of the meal. We took our coffee and 
liqueurs stretched out on long Bombay 
chairs in the balmy darkness of the ve- 
randa, 

As to business matters there was really 
not much to discuss. The chief thing was to 
afford Hammond a chance to get away. 
There remained little to do, except sign 
papers at the bank and arrange with in- 
surance agents and shipping brokers for 
transshipping goods in transit. Therefore 
I sat smoking, wrapped in pleasant lan- 
guor, but filled inside with a boiling rest- 
lessness, as Hammond maundered on in 
spiritless tones about a number of details 
that did not in the least interest me and to 
which I hardly listened. 

I did not dare express my thoughts, but 
I was revolving in my mind every imagin- 
able scheme to induce De Grammont to 
bring me again into the presence of Beth 
Ashton, without arousing his irreverent de- 
rision. 

She completely filled my mind. I saw 
her face or form, always just eluding me, 
wherever I turned. 

At last I said impatiently, “Don’t you 
fellows ever go down to the club of an 
evening?”’ 

“T kept this evening open to talk busi- 
ness,” said Hammond in an injured tone. 
“T’m usually pretty well dated up.’ 

“As for me,” said De Grammont, “I 
seldom make dates. I’m never invited, as 
a matter of fact. Socially, I’m not at all 
prominent.” 

“You seemed to be pretty well known to 
the Ashtons,”’ said I. 

“Ah, ah!” said De Grammont. ‘That 
explains it!” 

I continued to smoke in a very uncom- 
fortable silence; with De Grammont oc- 
easionally looking at me with a knowing 
grin and Hammond studying me sullenly. 

The dark blue of the bay gradually be- 
came purple; then it glowed, and an enor- 
mous orange moon rose swiftly over the 
horizon, bringing the old citadel of Cirrir 
on its lofty rocky eminence into sharp 
relief. 

The sheer beauty of the thing took a 
man’s breath away. De Grammont began 
to sing under his breath. Gaining assur- 
ance as his spirits rose with the rising moon, 
he stood up shakily and, leaning against 
the railing, lifted his voice so it carried over 
the town—a good rich voice, a clear voice, 
clear and ringing: 


“Ah, Moon of my Delight, who know’st no 
wane, 
The Moon of Heav’n is rising once again: 
How oft hereafter rising shall she look 
Through tlis same garden after me—in 
vain!”’ 


The voice faltered away into a pulsing 
silence. Then, after a momentary lull, faint 
handclapping sounded from the officers’ 
mess across the maidan. There were mur- 
murs from the housetops about us. An 
Arab took up the singing from the direc- 
tion of the Somali bazaar: 


“Ah, Love, if thou wilt never yield to sleep, 
Hternal vigil by this moon I'll keep!”’ 


Sung in Arabic, this was delivered with a 
surprising burst of passion that stirred the 
silent listeners. Instantly laughter, mock- 
ing songs, wicked songs, impassioned songs 
of unusual sweetness, followed quickly one 
on the other, until the dead-looking town 
became articulate. The bone-white blocks 
of cement buildings under the spell of the 
moon came to life. 
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“You see,” said De Grammont, “‘even 
this filthy place has a soul! No place is too 
dead for the spirit of romance!” 

“De Grammont,” said Hammond with 
weary disgust, ‘““you don’t seem to do 
anything but bleat about romance! I’ve 
been in Aden three years and the only ro- 
mance I know about is the lies the karanis 
tell!” 

“Well!’”’ exclaimed De Grammont with 
a shrug. ‘‘Romance only comes to those 
who can recognize it!”’ 

Hammond flipped his cigarette butt out 
into the darkness, wher@ it described a 
parabolic curve and disappeared like a 
shooting star. 

“You think that—out there—is roman- 
tic. I’m not exactly an idiot. Where is it? 
What is it? It stinks too much!” 

“Well, a man doesn’t find it packed in 
bales and stored in godowns ready to be 
sold, you know. It’s not what you’d call a 
marketable commodity.” 

“Show me! Or for heaven’s sake stop 
talking about it!” 

I looked at De Grammont helplessly, 
but the Frenchman was not so easily dis- 
couraged. 

“For example,’ said De Grammont. 
“The three of us are interested in the same 
young lady. Pah! Why deny it? We 
would not be human if it were not so. Our 
Yankee friend only saw her once; but his 
only hope now is to see her again. Nothing 
else matters! For myself, I see her fre- 
quently, usually at a distance; but the 
knowledge that it is possible for me to see 
her makes everything beautiful. She in- 
spires me! But as for you, what is the 
matter with you?” 

“Miss Ashton has nothing to do with the 
point,”’ said Hammond sullenly. ‘She is 
something apart.” 

“Well, I suppose we might look around,” 
said De Grammont musingly, making a 
face. “What can we do? Climb Shum- 
Shum in the moonlight? How about a 
Somali dance? No! By George, I’ve got 
We'll go to Hassan Omar’s bachelor 
reception.” 

“And who is Hassan Omar?” said I. 

‘He used to be our broker,”’ said Ham- 
mond. ‘“He’s a rather rich Arab.” 

“And tonight he is a bridegroom,” said 
De Grammont brightly. “‘We will see some 
picturesque types, at least. Who knows 
what else? It is a night for romance!” 

Forgetting his imaginary symptoms, De 
Grammont rose briskly to his feet and 
started for the stairs, with Hammond and 
me following dubiously. 

The moon, soaring higher, gleamed like 
the crystal of a watch. The air was de- 
cidedly cooler. The moonlight seemed to 
fall in shimmering flakes, transfiguring the 
bleak aspect of the rusted dry-rotted slopes. 
From the bazaars came the sounds of 
merrymaking, strains of music from stringed 
instruments, a clang of cymbals and the 
throbbing bump of a tabor. 

We rocked and skidded over the hill of 
the Main Pass once more, and back again 
to Steamer Point, where we parked the car 
conveniently, and made our way through 
the bazaars on foot. 

The main street of the bazaar is ordi- 
narily a dusty lane littered with scraps and 
refuse, mangy disgusted camels, vicious 
insolent goats, languid shopkeepers with 
loins girded with American cotton and 
teeth stained with betel nut, supercilious 
Somalis and bawling harried hamals tug- 
ging frantically at heavy iron-tired carts 
laden with all sorts of merchandise from 
zebra hides and ostrich plumes to sewing 
machines and chewing gum. The street is 
flanked with bare bleak white cement build- 
ings which in daylight throw back the glare 
of the sun against the eyeballs like the 
touch of rough fingers. 

As we swung into this street we met with 
our first surprise. From a choked and un- 
pleasant thoroughfare it had been trans- 
formed into a pavilion whose picturesque 
beauty was beyond anything we could have 
anticipated. 

A gayly dressed and good-natured crowd 
milled about the entrance. 

The flat fronts of the buildings on either 
side of the street for a distance of almost a 
hundred yards were hidden behind rich 
draperies, flags, Arabian and Persian rugs. 
At the base of the walls thus formed, and 
extending in a solid bank down the center 
of the street, were unbroken lines of divans, 
covered with many-coloredrugsfrom Mosul, 


Serabend and Bagdad. The sky was shut 
out by a lofty roof of makanda mats, woven 
from the fronds of palm trees. The surface 
of the street had been laid with perfumed 
water. 

At one end of the pavilion on a dais, 
slightly stupefied with kart, which he chewed 
with self-conscious abstraction, was a young 
Arab by the name of Abdullah bin Wazir, a 
boy hardly past the age of adolescence. 
Hassan Omar, our host, was sitting on a 
divan on the right of Abdullah, looking 
like one of Byron’s heroes. On either hand, 
extending away from the dais in degrees of 
rank of lessening importance, stretched the 
guests: a sultan, sheiks, hadjis and mer- 
chants. 

We had approached in a spirit of friendly 
recklessness; but as we neared our host I 
could not help feeling impressed. We lost 
a good deal of our importance. 

Hammond had self-consciously pocketed 
his pipe and advanced with a somewhat 
blasé air; but De Grammont, wreathed in 
smiles, suavely and wittily bandied words 
right and left in fluent Arabic as he pushed 
his way easily through the crowd. 

“Hammond!” said he. ‘‘Do you realize 
that Sir Richard Burton sat on some of 
these rugs, actually here, listening to the 
stories of the Arabian Nights?” 

“T realize there are about fifty merchants 
here who were bilked by my company!’’ 
said Hammond stonily. 

“Zut!” said De Grammont. 

“‘T have reserved a place for you on my 
divan,” said Hassan Omar, coming forward 
with a flashing smile of surprise and pleasure. 

As we passed rows of turbaned Arabs, 
bowing to friends we recognized, gravely 
drawing clouds of scented smoke from gur- 
gling hubble-bubbles of hammered silver, 
copper and porcelain, ournames were bawled 
out by servants. Others seized our hands 
and smeared attar of roses on our wrists. 
We were presented to the young man sway- 
ing drunkenly above us, holding on desper- 
ately with both hands to a scimitar that lay 
before him. 

As we seated ourselves cross-legzed on 
the divan, twigs of crisp fresh kart were 
piled before us, hookahs were primed and 
lighted, and candy and small cakes placed 
within reach. After a whispered confer- 
ence with De Grammont, a bottle of cham- 
pagne was even smuggled in, for though an 
Arab may abstain he understands the 
meaning of hospitality. 

Hassan was a handsome host. In rich 
brocades and sandals stitched with dyed 
kidskin and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, he 
was sufficiently distinguished at any time; 
but his softly rolled turban of white satin 
shot with black, to which an aigret was 
laced with strings of pearls, added remark- 
ably to his air of distinction. Large brown 
eyes, sympathetic, sardonic, quick to com- 
prehend, flashed with interest, humor and 
understanding; his mobile lips parted often 
from his teeth in flashing smiles; hisswarthy 
skin was plump and tinged with the color of 
good health and good living. He was a 
genuine friend of De Grammont’s, with 
whom he had so much in common that it 
was possible to get on rather intimate terms 
with him. 

“Here,” said I to myself, “‘is the perfect 
hero of an Arab romance.” 

But Hammond was struck by another 
thought. 

“Hassan Omar,” said he, sitting bolt up- 
right on his cushion, with the din of the 
clashing cymbals bringing a frown to his 
face, and the weaving figures of the Egyp- 
tian dancers swaying and leaping below 
him, ‘I understood this wedding was yours. 
But the bridegroom appears to be this boy, 
Abdullah bin Wazir!”’ 

“You are dense!’ exclaimed De Gram- 
mont. 

“Hassan Omar is celebrating his wed- 
ding—but it is his fifth. The boy up there 
has the place of honor because he is celebrat- 
ing his first. Abdullah bin Wazir is a rela- 
tive, is he not?” 

“Fle is my brother-in-law,” said Hassan 
Omar. “That is why we have the two 
celebrations in one.” 

“Ah, you are a blasé fellow!” said De 
Grammont with admiration. 

“Allah!” murmured Hassan Omar mod- 
estly, looking intently at the mouthpiece of 


-his hubble-bubble. 


“Your fifth!’’ exclaimed Hammond. 
“Why not?” said the Arab casually. 
“Thisisromance!’’ said Hammond softly. 


\ 


merchant here, isn’t he?” 


“At least it is adventure!” de 
Grammont. 

“Most Europeans,”’ said I, “see; 
they’ve already gone beyond #] 
when they’ve taken one. Where 
the courage? She must be very b: 

“He has not even seen her,” 
Grammont cheerfully. “Isn’t tha} 
mance? Consider the operations | 
imagination!” = | 

Hassan Omar moved uneasily, st} 
glance at me, and laughed. ; 

“Ah, well,” said he, “after a 
must have some pleasure in life, 
may be blear-eyed, with warped 
cleft pallet—a chatterer—a 
fool! The second may be no be 
among four or five, say, surely a : 
bound to find one to please him!” 

‘This is romance!”’ repeated FE 

“At least it is charming cyni 
torted De Grammont. 

“How is it that Abdullah bin 
your brother-in-law?” I asked. 

“He is the brother of my first 
_ “What a situation!” murn 
Grammont. 

“And do you mean,” I persis 
he hasn’t even had a secret 
bride?” 

“Not yet,”’ said Hassan Omar 

We turned our eyes involunta 
Abdullah bin Wazir, who, startl 
his doze by a sudden clash of 
lifted the ceremonial scimitar 
cushion before him, while the gues! 
on their divans expectantly. Buta 
ward glance from Hassan Omar 
better of commencing the simple 
of the dance at so early an hour, < 
ing back on his cushion, resumed hi 
of kart. 


“She is very beautiful,” said Hi} 
Omar uneasily. : 
“Pah! Who knows?” said DeG 
uneasily. 
“Wallah! Is it not obvious?” p 
Hassan Omar. ‘‘The women of 
ent households are free to call o1 
other. The boy has a mother, aun’ 
They can tell him every exact detail! 
“‘T’d not care for that kind of 
said I. ‘Everyone knows that 
idea of a beautiful woman is diff 
a man’s.” : p . 

“In this case there is no doubt 

“Ah,” said De Grammont eagerly 
ye something extraordinary about 
a La : = 

“Taib!” said Hassan Omar 
quick voice, throwing up his han 
render. “You are right. The 
Zaide, daughter of Sheik Bushire 
enough?’ 

After a moment during which 
Omar and De Grammont looked 
other with understanding, the la € 
toward me and clapped his hand 
knee. : 

“We have stumbled on somet 
all! Listen! The bride of that boy1 
was once engaged to an Arab offi 
Salim who made a big reputa’ 
the war. He used to come thr 
British lines into Aden disguii 
Bedouin carrying wood to the 
Sheik Bushireh. At that time Sh 
ireh thought the Germans were 
win. He permitted Salim to 
daughter, Zaide, and promised hi 
Do you follow that?” 

“Certainly,” said I. 

“But here is the extraordi 
Sheik Bushireh’s daughter was a: 
friend of Miss Ashton, daughter of 
Ashton, the one we met today. | 
the situation! 

“Zaide was in love with a Turk 
and her intimate friend, Beth Asht 
the daughter of the chief of the Bri 
telligence! Sheik Bushireh was_ 
on hot plates! His honor was 1 
on one side; his life on the oth 
must know Sheik Bushireh?” 

“By name,” said I. ‘He is a1 


He still does business 
Wh 


“Yes. 
That answers the question. 
news came of the fall of Je 
denounced Salim. Fortunately Sain 
caped. Then Sheik Bushireh was frig 
lest the British find out what were 
tions between him and Salim; s 
mediately made another engage! 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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imken Bearing’ 


| “Pve been driving cars for the past fourteen 

years. Rolled up about a hundred and fifty 

: thousand miles in that time. My cars have 
been Timken equipped. J Avew that when I 
bought them. And yet, come to think of it, 
I’ve never seen a Timken Bearing.” 


A typical case, that. Why have so few auto- 
mobile owners seen the Timken Bearings which 
| protect the vital units of their carsP It cannot 
| be because ‘Timken Bearings are installed out of 
sight in hubs, differential, pinion and transmis- 
sion. [he average motorist knows by sight 
pistons, gears, valves and other hidden parts. 


There is only one reason. ‘Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings render such trouble-free service 
throughout the life of the car that the over- 
whelming majority of motorists never give them 
| more than casual attention. Otherwise, auto- 
mobile owners would know more about them. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
CANTON, OHIO 
Walkerville, Ont. Columbus, Ohio Birmingham, England Paris, France 
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Give heed to hardware 


A Bae only reason some homes are hardware- 
poor is lack of forethought. Little tempo- 
rary frills are added to the house as it 
progresses and then disappointment dawns 
upon the owner when he finds his hardware 
fund depleted. The use of poor hardware is 
never intentional—it just happens. 


Don’t let it happen to you. The preventive is 
simple. To guard against this mishap consult 
the hardware merchant early in the process of 
building. He will give you information about 
McKinney Hinges and other hardware. He will 
show you the many finishes and calculate 
costs. Then select your hardware and secure 
your selection by laying aside adequate funds. 


* * * * * 


It is McKinney’s desire to contribute to the 
success of your home in every way possible. 
With that purpose in mind, a set of Fore- 
thought Plans have just been devised. They 
have little to do with hinges but much to do 
with your home. With them you can arrange 
and rearrange your furniture right on the blue 
prints. A complimentary set will be sent to 
those about to build. Just write. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


MCKINNEY 
- HINGES | 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
his daughter to this boy, Abdullah bin 
Wazir. At the time Abdullah was entirely 
too young for an actual marriage; but now 
he is of age and it can’t be delayed.” 

“Toes Hammond know this?” 

“Every hamal in the bazaar knows and 
sings many beautiful songs about the affair! 
But Hammond—he is dead to romance! I 
have heard it a hundred times in the sukh, 
and Miss Ashton filled in all details.” 

“Of course,’”’ said I musingly, “she was 
bound to know. But what became of the 
Arab officer, Salim?” 

De Grammont leaned over and repeated 
the question to Hassan Omar in a discreet 
whisper. 

Shrugging with annoyance, Hassan Omar 
said hurriedly under his breath, ‘No one 
knows exactly; but the report is he went to 
Azerbaijan to fight against the Russians. 
They say he is a friend of Kemal Pasha. 
Bismillah! Look!” 

“Speak of the devil !”” said De Grammont. 

Following his gaze I saw Colonel Ashton 
making his way toward Abdullah bin Wazir’s 
dais. Among these Arabs his entire person- 
ality seemed to have changed. He walked 
with dignity, with an air of well-controlled 
power; andasort of good-natured blandness 
masked his usual expression of truculence. 

‘“‘What is he doing here?” asked Ham- 
mond when Hassan Omar laid aside his 
hubble-bubble to rise and greet his distin- 
guished guest. 

“Not only is he a friend of mine,” said 
Hassan Omar resentfully, ‘‘but he is also a 
friend of the family of Abdullah bin Wazir. 
Besides, his own daughter is a close friend 
of the bride, Zaide, daughter of Sheik 
Bushireh. It is possible she is with her now. 
If you want to find out what the bride looks 
like, ask her!” 

Besides a nod of recognition we had not 
much chance of improving our meeting 
with Colonel Ashton, since he was already 
completely absorbed in the attentions of 
the sultan and sheiks, listening to compli- 
ments that seemed to touch his vanity. 
Yet the three of us continued to study him 
in fascinated silence. There was something 
far more appalling in his appearance than 
the most bilious specter of a mother-in- 
law! At the same instant the three of us 
shuddered! There was a look of horror on 
Hammond’s: face; De Grammont’s eyes 
flashed with a glint of steel; and I turned 
my own up to the young bridegroom on the 
dais, uneasy, nervous, tremulous with un- 
certainty and doubt. 

Having chewed too much kart, Abdullah 
bin Wazir was now lolling among his cush- 
ions, threatening at any moment to tumble 
down among his guests. I got a better view 
of his face. It was weak, loose, the eyes dull 
and the skin pock-marked. Young though 
he was, he had a greasy lifeless look that 
was unpleasant, and I could not help feel- 
ing a slight inward shudder at the thought 
of the beautiful bride’s fate. I felt a horri- 
ble sinking sensation of disillusionment 
and disgust. 

It seemed that Hammond was right, 
after all. There was too much sordidness 
to leave room for romance. 

Having concluded a long and monotonous 
stampede, the dancers were panting on 
some rugs flung on the ground; and a 
saturnine Syrian, to the accompaniment of 
chords which he twanged from a long lute- 
like instrument slung from his bony shoul- 
der, began in a deep basso an endless history 
of a princess of Persia. 

Colonel Ashton was grinning indulgently 
at the lurid tale, occasionally whispering 
over his shoulder to his neighbors; but 
Hassan Omar, having reassured himself as 
to the equilibrium of his young kinsman, 
after a moment’s attention returned to his 
own dais again, muttering under his breath: 
“By the beard of Moses, the same old tales! 
I have heard that one fifty times!” 

The throng of guests, however, did not 
seem so sophisticated. Readjusting them- 
selves upon their divans, they listened with 
attention, while clouds of smoke enveloped 
them in enchanted veils. 

As the story came to an end Hassan 
Omar began again to stir uneasily. His 
attention was directed once more upon the 
youthful bridegroom, who seemed to be 
struggling out of a groggy slumber. 

An indefinable current of reviving inter- 
est reanimated the guests, who began to 
rise, murmuring among themselves and 
surreptitiously gathering together their 
belongings. 

Hassan Omar reached up and, giving a 
tug at Abdullah bin Wazir’s garment that 
almost tumbled him into our midst and 
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A 
‘i 

brought forth a stifled yelp, whist 
turally: ‘“‘They expect you. Bism,| 
Come down! Come down!” > | 
“Ts it the bride?” I asked. | 
“Pah!” said De Grammont with } 
contempt. “‘Hassan Omar will not 
even so much as to look at the brid! 
hundred times he has promised to sho} 
an Arab bride—and a hundred times }} 
conveniently forgot!’ > | 
Hassan Omar shrugged with an abstr 
air; but Abdullah bin Wazir began to 
ger down the carpeted steps into a | 


tray. Before this tray the gro 
groom took his stand, and lifting 
itar weakly and uncertainly over | 
began awkwardly the simple st 


horrible greasy little husband—im 
impossible! If she had really loved 
ished Salim with the ardor that Arabh| 
supposed to feel, what a horror of di) 
sionment awaited the poor girl! Wl|; 
death to romance! > || 
_ The time was at hand for the gues| 
come forward with their wedding tf 
but all hung back, waiting for ] 
Omar, kinsman, and first of the gues 
far as the boy was concerned, his own 
being of minor importance in the eyen} 
entertainment. Hassan Omar now ( 
under the pillows and fetched forth ah 
bag of silver rupees. 
De Grammont, Hammond and I look ) 
one another in consternation. at 
“How much have you in your pocke? 
said De Grammont in a hoarse whispe| 
In changing my clothes my boy hac 
gotten to transfer my purse; so I re 
with a gesture of helplessness. 1 
“T have three chips!” said = | 


morosely. ‘‘We can slip under this rug 
the bazaar. I don’t think we're expect 
contribute.” 

“No!” said De Grammont_ bri} 
“Give me a piece of paper and I'll se | 
chit around to Pallonjee. . He’ll let me 
seventy-five chips. That ought to squa 
nicely.” 

A sudden flash from Hassan Omar’s { 
indicated that he had heard and aj} 
ciated the compliment. A servant was 
hurriedly, and as we waited Hassan ( 
advanced with his bag until he stoc 
front of the tray. ' 

The bridegroom with a sigh dro 


but he only filled me with disgust. 
With a magnificent gesture Hassan ( 
proceeded to fling the rupees into the | 
where they rang musically. The gi 
craned forward unconsciously, countin 
order that they might gauge the mi 
cence of their own gifts by the amouni 
kinsman gave. All then began to rise. 
“See you at the club,” Colonel As 
flung over his shoulder at us, while 
grunted in turn and paid our tribute t 
revolting Abdullah bin Wazir, I for| 
part wishing with all my soul that 
money could be diverted to hire a (| 
petent assassin to take care of the bi 
groom and Colonel Ashton at one meei 
The guests began to crowd and push | 
way through the exits, some lifting 
hangings that made the walls of the is 
and thus slipping directly into the dark 
of the bazaar. Rather than shoulder 
way along the crowded aisles, we also li 
a rug, and in another second would ! 
been in a secluded corner of the bazaar 
not Hassan Omar at that moment cat 
me by the arm. a 
“Wait!” said he. Turning to De Gr 
mont he added in a whisper, “A remark 
thing has happened. This donkey Abdu 
is drunk with kart! By Allah, he is st 
fied!’”’ Hassan Omar’s eyes smoldered ¥ 
contempt and passion as he looked at: 
maudlin figure of his young brother-in- 
swaying drunkenly in a film of smoke w 
the guests moved about him like phante 
However, Hassan Omar’s dignified as} 
became considerably marred as he tur 
to us a face that had softened with a jo 
but challenging leer, slightly flushed ¥ 
shame. “My old nurse is in the housel 
of Sheik Bushireh. I bribed her so Abi 
lah bin Wazir might come to the roof of 
house and have a look secretly at his br 
This affair is fated! Come, Mr. De Gr 
mont; I will keep my word with you! } 
will take the place of Abdullah.” 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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A New Price 
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STI cerananeea 


Mr, BELIEVE that there is no other motor- 


experience quite like it, for this new 


iis characterized by all those finer 


les of performance so peculiar to 
tee-Arrow. 


Ww . Cj A 7 
‘he Pierce-Arrow Series 80 was built in 
lwer to an insistent demand—a request 


fated everywhere—for an additional 


tce-Arrow more modest in size and in 
"e than the famous Dual-Valve Six. 


n ease of handling, in acceleration, 
idequateness of power, in safe, quick 
King this new Pierce-Arrow’s con- 
t fulfils the promise of twenty-three 
rs of fine car building. Other reasons 
the enthusiastic welcome which the 
has received are found in the fact that 
intenance and operating costs are un- 
ally low. 
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Had we followed ordinary procedure, 
the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 would have 
been in the hands of the public months 
ago. But we determined to step beyond 
customary practice. 


After months of work with experimental 
models we put a group of Series SO cars 
through regular production—quite a dif- 
ferent thing from laboratory methods. 


Series 80 * * 7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Passenger Sedan, $3,895; at Buffalo 


Government Tax Additional 


STANDARD EqQuipMENT.. . BalloonTires, 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 
~< 


Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of two types: the 
Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six and the Pierce--Arrow Series 80... 
Pierce- Arrow Motor Busses... Pierce- Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 
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These were stock cars, built by the same 
men who always have built Pierce-Arrows 
and are now building the Series 80. 


These cars were sent to every section of 
the country and driven for hundreds of 
thousands of miles. The drivers were in- 
structed to test them under the severest 
conditions that could be found. 


Thus was assurance made doubly sure 
that the Pierce-Arrow Series SO is a true 
Pierce-Arrow in every respect—not only 
in design, construction and appearance, 
but also in action. 


’ 


The results achieved make a personal ex- 
perience in the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 a 
revelation. Our dealer in your city now 
has the car on display and will arrange a 
thorough demonstration for you. 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series SO in detail may be obtained from our local dealer or by addressing us 


lye PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. IY. 
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Your hair today 


is as important 
as your clothes 


Kee the hair in place has been 
a problem for every well-dressed 
man. That is why men took to Stacomb 
at once with such enthusiasm. 

One touch of this delicate cream 
will keep your hair smooth, well-kept, 
all day. Women, too, find Stacomb 
excellent—especially for bobbed hair. 
At all drug and department stores. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-42 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name = 


Address. 


Hotel Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Opens August 16 


612 Rooms-all outside-with 
bath-all servidor equipped. 


Minimum Rate Three Dollars 
Roy. P. Brainard Managing Director 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA Your $3.00 unconditionally 
returned if at end of 10 

days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 

typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT, PRICE:SAVING = oe 
tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS $e37an‘tzt 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS Explaining Shipman 
Ward's wonderful 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Se ee ee ee es (ee a ee ee ee ee ee es 
ShipmanWard Please send me 
Mfg. Company >) a copy of your 
C275 Shipman Building free book of facts, 


Montrose & Ravenswood explaining bargain offer, 
Aves., Chicago 

Name 

St. and No. 

City — State____ ne = 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

Unable to meet the Frenchman’s eyes as 
he gasped with incredulous delight, Hassan 
Omar’s gaze wandered foolishly over my 
friend’s shoulder. All at once the uneasy 
twinkle in his eye seemed to flash, blaze, 
and his eyes distended with an expression of 
horror. So real was his emotion, as his 
fingers tightened convulsively on my arm, 
that instinctively I whirled about, with a 
thrill of fear shooting up my spine. I 
imagined a jambeer slipping its keen edges 
between my shoulder blades. 

“What is it?”’ said De Grammont casu- 
ally. 

The space about us was perfectly clear. 
No one was within leaping distance of us. 
Hassan Omar had said nothing. Annoyed 
at my fright, I looked angrily at him for an 
explanation. His eyes were fastened on a 
stranger. This stranger was an Arab, hand- 
somely dressed, leaning lightly against a 
Serabend rug, with the fingers of one hand 
hooked lightly on the handle of his jambeer 
and the other gripping the edge of the rug 
as though to rip it from its fastenings. 

The stranger was looking fixedly at 
Abdullah bin Wazir staggering in front of 
the brazen tray. He had the look of a 
dweller in tents—open, fearless, alert— 
showing in every line of his features those 
clear evidences of natural aristocracy that 
distinguish the leaders of the Arabs. He 
was obviously of a passionate nature and a 
man of ideals. Beside him even the hand- 
some Hassan Omar seemed gross and over- 
fed; but as he looked at the greasy-faced 
boy stumbling erratically before the brazen 
platter where the rupees were still ringing, 
his face had an expression such as I have 
never seen on any other man’s face. 

“Ah!” said Hassan Omar, drawing in his 
breath with a tremulous hiss. ‘“‘ Astagh- 
far’ lah!” 

The stranger turned his head, and flame 
suddenly glowed in his eyes as the glances 
of the two Arabs crossed. In his face, how- 
ever, was not the shock of surprise that 
distorted Hassan Omar’s countenance. On 
the .contrary, his lips parted in a swift 
contemptuous smile; and while Hassan 
Omar swayed uncertainly, groping nery- 
ously with one hand for his jambeer, steady- 
ing himself with the hand upon my arm, 
the stranger pulled aside the rug and 
vanished. 

“TI say,’ said Hammond in his cool 
querulous voice, “‘what the devil are we 
hanging around here for? Let’s push off.” 

With a stammered curse Hassan Omar 
came to life, jerking aside the rug I had 
been about to withdraw, and stumbled into 
the outer darkness, tugging out his jambeer. 
Without a word De Grammont followed 
him with pantherish ease, and I at De 
Grammont’s heels. 

The rug flapped behind us, and we found 
ourselves in one of the dark deserted alleys 
of the bazaar. The murmur and uproar 
of the reception were muffled behind the 
draperies; outside there was complete si- 
lence, except for the creaking of a charpoy 
on a roof top, the hawking of a banian spit- 
ting into the street from above, a tinkle of 
crockery, and faint sounds of distant traffic 
on the main road. 

We stood looking at one another, holding 
our breath, our shoulders showered with 
silver moonlight, our bodies in inky shadow. 
The bazaar had swallowed up the stranger. 

Hassan Omar gave a long-strangled sigh 
and began to groan and curse. Striking his 
chest with a nervous fluttering gesture, like 
a man who is badly frightened, whose mind 
is in confusion while he realizes the necessity 
for some sort of immediate and decisive 
action, he looked from one to the other of 
us dazedly. 

“ Astaghfar'llah! May God forgive me!”’ 
repeated Hassan Omar hoarsely. ‘‘This is 
terrible! Iam shamed! I am shamed!” 

“Well, who is he?’”’ demanded De Gram- 
mont eagerly. 

“You have just seen him! It is the day 
before the wedding, and he has returned !”’ 
With a long sigh Hassan relaxed, flinging 
out his hands. ‘‘Corruption! It is Salim 
himself !”’ 

“Zut!’’ said De Grammont. 

After a moment’s confused silence I said, 
“Ts it possible for him to see Zaide herself 
before the wedding?” 

Hassan Omar gave a muffled ery and 
started to run furiously up the alley. With- 
out a word we raced after him, our hearts 
pounding delightfully. 

Stumbling over goats, and recumbent 
figures, swathed in blankets, that rose like 
resurrected corpses and cursed us dismally, 
we made our way to the great square pile 
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that was the house of Sheik Bushireh, 
father of the waiting bride, rising like a 
block of chiseled salt in the moonlight. 

Slipping down a narrow stinking passage- 
way we came to a halt, gasping and stran- 
gling for breath, by a heavy drainpipe that 
led down from a roof terraced no more than 
twelve feet above us. Here Hassan Omar 
paused in his panting and wheezing for 
breath to realize the uncomfortable extent 
of his girth. With his head tilted backward, 
creasing the rolls on his heavy neck, he bit 
his fingernails and looked hopelessly up 
at the drainpipe, while the perspiration 
coursed down his cheeks. Then he looked 
appealingly at De Grammont. 

“With the greatest pleasure!’”’ said De 
Grammont, taking hold of the pipe. 

“Wait a minute!” said I. “Don’t be a 
blamedfool! You’retakingserious chances.” 

“Without taking chances, copain,” said 
De Grammont with a reckless smile, “‘we 
get nowhere.” 

And altogether forgetting his neurosis he 
scrambled up that pipe like a spider. Has- 
san Omar flung his cloak to the ground and 
clambered, grunting, after him, utilizing 
chinks in the wall for footholds. : 

I waited until they disappeared over the 
parapet, hesitating whether or not to fol- 
low, when Hassan Omar suddenly gave a 
sharp muffled yell. There was the crashing, 
thumping sound of a struggle, and while I 
stood watching, frozen, a figure came flying 
through the air, almost flattening me in the 
dust. I twisted myself spasmodically aside, 
losing my balance as the man struck at me 
wildly with a razor-bladed jambeer. For a 
second I was helpless in the dust and there 
was every likelihood that I might have had 
my stomach ripped out. It was a rotten 
moment. I was saved by Hassan Omar, 
who dropped heavily from above almost 
upon the Arab with the knife. 

“Y’kelb!”’ grunted the Arab, jumping 
back. 

Hassan Omar flung himself at him; but 
instead of fighting, Salim twisted aside and 
fled down the alleyway. 

I had had enough. I stood up somewhat 
shakily and began to brush myself off, not 
exactly displeased that Salim had decided 
to run; but at that moment Hassan Omar 
gave a shout of warning that brought me up 
with a jerk. The ponderous bulk of Colonel 
Ashton had suddenly appeared at the end 
of the alleyway, clearly outlined in the 
bright moonlight. Salim was almost on 
him, with his jambeer lifted to strike. The 
hulking unarmed chief of intelligence had 
no chance! The action that followed was so 
swift that I could not tell exactly what hap- 
pened; but I saw the colonel fall to the 
ground, while Hassan Omar gave a chok- 
ing cry of horror. At the same instant, 
however, Salim went spinning against the 
cement wall, his knife flashing in the moon- 
light as it flew out of his hand, and Colonel 
Ashton, bounding from the earth, fell upon 
his assailant, crushing him to the ground. 

When Hassan Omar and I reached them, 
Colonel Ashton was sitting on Salim, his 
face black with fury and indignation, his 
bulging eyes glaring at us, his white mess 
jacket disheveled and dirty; while Salim 
lay inertly beneath him. Finding his breath 
as we approached, the chief of intelligence 
proceeded to curse and splutter incoher- 
ently. 

“How the devil did you stop him, sir?” 
said I, with genuine admiration. 

““How did I stop him!” He emitted a 
tremendous oath. ‘“‘What did you expect 
me to do—kiss him? I kicked him in the 
midriff !”’ 

Salim groaned, and Colonel Ashton rose 
to his feet somewhat abashed, as though a 
little ashamed of having kicked a man and 
then sat on him when he was down. 

Salim was completely trapped, so we let 
him rise to his feet alone. A shaft of moon- 
light now poured its silver glow fully into 
the alleyway. The Arab stood weakly with 
his back to the wall, his arms folded over 
his stomach, his large eyes roving from one 
to the other of us with an unfathomable 
expression in their depths, as he struggled 
painfully for breath. Though his turban 
had been knocked from his head and his 
hair was disheveled, he still preserved his 
air of superiority. This infuriated Colonel 
Ashton, who raised his whistle to call an 
askari. 

“Wait a minute, colonel,’ I panted. 
“Let’s get the thing straight first.’ 

“Beggared if I wait!’ said he, roaring. 
“Look at Hassan Omar there!” 

Hassan Omar was leaning against the 
wall, binding up his forearm, his clothing 
splattered with dark splotches of blood, 
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' Hassan Omar planted himsel 
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and lifting his eyes occasionally 
morosely at Salim. | 

“What is the use?” said he 
“Wau! There will be a terribl: 
Zaide is gone!” 

Salim said sullenly, twisting up 
ban, though his hands trembled 
ably, “‘Zaide went away two hours 
motor-gharry to Khor Marksar, 
mine.”’ 

A loud wail sounded from the « 
the house behind us. 

‘“What in God’s name has b 
Zaide! Bismillah! Where is 

“That does it!’ said Col 
grimly; and he blew a sharp e 
whistle which shrilled like a a 
cavernous silence of this remo 
the bazaar. People began to call 
another on the housetops; I ¢ 
charpoys shifting within and slee 
hastily at the alarm; there 
shuffling of feet, the flat-footed 
running Somali askaris looki 
turbance, confused cries, sho 
taking up the alarm on all si 

Salim had not moved, but th 
his bare arm twitched and hi 
glancing furtively upward at t! 
had just left. He was trapped 


front of his old friend and st 
gloomily. This was too much f 
came into action with the spasm 
denness of a hurt cat. 

Spitting frenziedly, he leaped ¢ 
Omar. Sending him reeling again 
Ashton, he opened a way, leap 
alleyway and whirled around th 
before we could stop him. 

Colonel Ashton was dumb wi 
which gave Hassan Omar time t 
and place himself in his path. _ 

“Sir,” he said, spreading out | 
“in the name of God, let him go! 
late! There will be a scandal; b 
me here alone. Everyone can sé 
fought!” 4 

All at once I thought of De G 
still on the roof where the fi 
curred, and turning without a 
back to. the house of Sheik Bus 
went up the wall like ascared ea 
Grammont had been caught he 
Frenchman! 

Nothing like that for De 
I found him in a shadowed cor 
back toward me, his should 
hunched. “a 

“Quick!” said I. “Get out of t 

He jerked his head about. ~ 

“Zut!”. said he. 4 

As he shifted his position I saw I 
Arab girl in his arms, hugging 
zily. Her bare arms were drawn 
his neck—convulsively !—her 
eyes were dark slits through 
gleamed; her crushed lips w 
Nothing in the world seemed 
portance to her save De Gram 

I felt a sort of hysterical exa: 
This De Grammont, I felt, was « 
making love on the turret of a sir 
marine. I wanted to yell with 
but the situation was terribly seric 
I thought of Beth Ashton; andI] 
this infidelity would leave the 
for me. Nevertheless, De Gra 
to escape—and the girl’s quick | 
murmurs were like the accents of 
who is drunk and reckless. 

I looked down into the alle 
were filtering in at either end, 
the disturbance. Though visib 
point of vantage, they had not 
ered us, or, seeing us, supposed 
searchers also. Behind De Gra 
the girl was a dark doorway thr 
murder might leap at any mom 
was no secret line of retreat. 

“De Grammont, you dam 
said I wildly. ‘‘We’ve got to get o 
If we don’t jump we’re caught!’ 

“Jump!’’ he exclaimed, lookii 
with blazing eyes, but keeping 
safely behind him. ‘‘That’s 
How can she jump?” 

“You’re not taking her! De Gra 
you're crazy!” 

“Oh, but I am!” 

“Get down out of there, 
bellowed Colonel Ashton. 

““Yousee? Ashton down there, yel 
askaris!”’ 

Pushing himself abruptly away fr 
girl De Grammont jumped to the 
and looked down. The girl flung 
his side, drawing her veil sharply 
face at the same time. For an ins 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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DUNLOP TIRES 
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The world demand for Dunlop 
Tires is due to the fact that 
millions of tire-users regard 
Dunlops as ‘the worlds best tires” 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
stared in silence; then their heads turned 
to face each other and they began to hiss 
and whisper rapidly. I turned my fasci- 


nated gaze to the black gaping doorway, ~ 


with the soles of my feet tickling and the 
backs of my knees wilting rapidly. All at 
once De Grammont ran over to me and 
gripped me by the shoulders with surpris- 
ing firmness and strength. 

““Yankee,”’ he said very earnestly, ‘‘lis- 
ten! Everything is all right! I give you my 
word. Stick to me, will you? Will you? 
She’s coming down with us.” 

“Good God!”’ said I dazedly. “Good 
night!’’ 

“Oh!” said De Grammont with desper- 
ate impatience, rolling his eyes upward and 
waving his fingers above his head. ‘Mon 
Dieu et tous les petits diables! We have not 
the time to exchange notes. Think quickly! 
She is the one who planned Zaide’s escape 


with Salim. She must leave this house in- ~ 


yo? 


stantly, regardless of anything else 

“All right!” said I; and I went over the 
wall. 

De Grammont lowered the girl after me, 
and I caught her in my arms as she fell. 
Colonel Ashton stood back, astounded, 
looking from her to me, finally seething 
over. 

“Fast—fast workers! Never saw such a 
damnable outrageous performance in my 
life!” 

De Grammont came shooting from the 
sky like a black meteor. : 

“‘Sir,”’ said he, rising from the dust im- 
perturbably, “‘it’s absolutely necessary for 
this girl to leave that place! There’s no 
other way about it!”’ 

Colonel Ashton’s pink hair stood on end, 
and he thrust his heavy face forward bel- 
ligerently, blasting my French friend with 
look and choking comment. 

“You! De Grammont! You!” 

““Can’t be helped,” said De Grammont 
nervously. ‘‘She’s here and she’s going 
with me. I’ll be responsible.” 

All at once Colonel Ashton became cold 
and decisive. 

“It'll probably be necessary to put you 
under arrest, young fellow. I didn’t expect 
to find you mixed up in an affair like this— 
anyway, not in so public a fashion. Abduc- 
tion is not popular in this colony!”’ 

“You'll have to show a reason,” said I 
lamely, feeling it was time for me to say 
something. 

De Grammont had taken the over- 
whelmed Hassan Omar by the wrist and 
was breathing into his ear. 

“Taib!”’ said Hassan Omar listlessly. 
“It makes no difference to me. If she wishes 
to go with you it is not my affair. Zaide is 
gone!” 

“Do you hear?” said De Grammont. 
“He himself does not object. This young 
lady is of age and is coming with me will- 
ingly. How can you arrest me?” 

Colonel Ashton looked puzzled. His 
anger had been somewhat subdued by the 
sudden realization that the affair might be 
serious, that it had extraordinary ramifica- 
tions, that the Frenchman was acting in a 
startlingly curious manner. Besides, there 
was the flight, of the armed fugitive to be 
accounted for. He waved the askaris away, 
and I told them to keep the crowds out of 
the alleyway. 

Suddenly turning to the girl he de- 
manded in Arabic: ‘“‘Do you know the 
Mohammedan law? Do you realize what 
you are doing?” 

“Aywah, effendi! Yes, excellency!’’ said 
the girl, recoiling a little and clinging to 
De Grammont’s arm. 

“And you, De Grammont, are you mad? 
You have won a fine reputation. You stand 
high. Do you intend to throw everything 
away? Do you-realize the enormity 
What the devil do you propose to do?” 

“Marry her!” 

Colonel Ashton was no nearer apoplexy 
than I was myself; but at least I have been 
somewhat prepared for shocks. 

Collecting my senses, I ventured sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘Can’t we go somewhere and talk 
the thing over quietly? ‘We'll be in the 
center of a mob in a few minutes.” 

“Good!”” said De Grammont in his 
sprightliest manner. ‘I’ve a suggestion, 
Colonel Ashton. Let’s go straight to the 
resident. If he says he sees no objection to 
the marriage, will you permit it without 


any further interference?”’ 


“What ruddy insolence!”’ 
“Aside from theinsolence,” said I, “that’s 
certainly a sporting offer. If De Grammont 


| can’t make things straight to the resident 


he will be just so much deeper in trouble. 


\ 


A ugust | 


On the other hand, if he can just! 
self—why, there you are!” 
“Well,” said De Grammont, y, 
shaking girl crowding up against hi , 
muring incoherently, “‘if the resid} 
nothing wrong with it, what do yo. 
“Say! You may marry an allit 
you feel like it!” j 
“The situation is not exactly the 
said De Grammont coolly, as the g° 
a sigh that sounded like a whim} 
clung closer to him. ‘‘No one ea\ 
ticularly about the disposal of an a}. 
but there are circumstances aroy! 
situation I just want to kn) 
nitely, if the resident has no obje; 
this ‘girl marrying me, will you 
obstacle?” [ 
“No!” shouted the chief of ints», 
shrilly, unable to contain himself any} 
“You can marry her whole fa) 
“Zut,’”’ said De Grammont. 
The askaris procured a m 
while Colonel Ashton interviey 
Omar, and orders were given tot ) 
chase after Salim, a hopeless atten ; 
was made simply to save face. 
The four of us climbed into the |; 


leaving Hassan Omar to meet his 
alone, and proceeded in a tens' 
ous silence to the club, where y 
should find the resident playing 
The conventions made it im 
the girl to enter; so I beca 
Ashton’s messenger. By a bit o 
I found the resident at the momery 
he was dummy, and slightly bored hy 
evening. I talked as persuasively 
sible. Cool, impassive, yet extremely \t 
at what he considered an undignif 
formance, he yielded to his curios 
came out. ti 
With much gesturing Colonel 
explained as much of the affair as} | 
in furious language. i 
The resident looked very coldly ¢ 
Grammont. De Grammont smiled | 


ingly. j 
“Tt all comes down to this, sir,’ 
plained cheerfully. ‘‘Colonel Ash} 
consented to my marrying this gir 
incidentally, has publicly shown her | 
ness to marry me—if you see nor 
objection to it.” 
“That’s it!’’ exploded Colone 
The resident was astounded, thou; } 
He looked down at the ground, dea 
brushing the ash from his cigar; he | 
an intent look at the chief of intel > 
he looked from one to the othe 
mildly but searchingly; he looked e 
at the girl. Instead of becoming 
under the sharp scrutiny of the gre | 
the girl deliberately leaned forwa) 
returned the gaze of the resident wi | 
glistening eyes. | 
“Tf you will kindly lift the veil 
mured De Grammont uneasily. | 
“Tt’s not necessary,” said the rj 
taking the girl by the hand and be 
to laugh. ‘I know her well. No 
worthy of her! But if she has dec 
favor of you, De Grammont, she h 
the best possible thing. I think ity) 
splendid match! My heartiest con; 
tions to both of you!” E 
What! 


] 


“What! What! What! W 
Colonel Ashton, groping the air wi 
heavy hands. | 

“As chief of intelligence,” said t 
dent, spluttering with laughter bi 
tinuing to shake the girl’s hand, “on 
have supposed you would have noti 
young lady’s blue eyes!”’ ~ a 

Colonel Ashton tore the veil fre! 
from his daughter’s face! =| 

Not very long afterward I a4 
unobtrusively into the club, whert) 
mediately made my way to the bar 
approached with dry and burning 
found Hammond already there, 
a state of dismal moodiness. 
was a considerable shock to m 
had passed completely out of my m) 
moment the rugs had fallen behind 
I raced after Hassan Omar. Wh 

“Hodi!”’ said he sullenly. “Wh 
the idea of you fellows doing a bu, 
thought you were coming straight ( 
the club. That cursed Arab shin¢ 
dull enough, but we might have m) 
four for a hand of bridge, what!” | 

“We came through the bazaar, 
gulping down the first burra Pes j 

Hammond’s lips curled conte 

“Oh! I suppose that ruddy 
Grammont, was trying to show yo! 
romance! You'll not find it in tha t 

lace!” ; 

“Zut!” said I, and gulped do 
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The PASSING of the OLD MARKET SQUARE 


EARLY any man past forty can recall 

an old market square. The hitching 
rails gnawed to a shallow curve by impatient, 
fly-bitten horses. The cobbled pavements, 
the innumerable strange dogs, the solemn 
little farmer boys. 

Long before sun-up the wagons jolted in. 
backed into place, and goods were arranged 
for sale. The merchants settled themselves 
comfortably, for salesmanship consisted 
largely of—waiting. 

The square filled with buyers. They bought 
cheap jewelry and mule colts. They bought 
hay and ducks and print butter. They 
bought pickles and sprigged calico, water- 
melon-rind preserves or a. brilliant string 
of peppers. They bought all sorts of un- 
known, unsponsored merchandise. Each 
drove his own bargain, each appraised his 
own values. 

The old market square is mostly a tradition. 

But incredible as it may seem, some manu- 
facturers of to-day follow the market square 


practices of the 80’s. They get their products 


N.W. AYER & SON 


into wholesalers’ warehouses and onto retail- 


‘ers’ shelves—and wait. And wait. 


The new market square is the advertising 
columns of the nation’s newspapers and peri- 
odicals. Products are presented over the 
signatures of reliable, responsible makers. 
They are presented under the most favorable 
conditions. They receive the most careful 
and serious consideration from the people 
in every home in America. 

The tastes of these people are varied and 
complex. Their needs are many and press- 
ing. They are alert to improve their homes 
and to raise their standard of living. And 
advertising brings them new ideas and new 
products. It creates new interests and satis- 
fies old wants. It is carefully studied for 
every suggestion that tends to make living 
easier, pleasanter, more decorative. 

And the manufacturer who keeps his prod- 
uct fresh in the minds of these people year 
after year, gains not only present advantage 
—but the permanent regard of a public whose 
buying power has yet to feel a limit. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN. .FRANCISCO 
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A MUTE 
REMINDER 
OF ROMES LOST GLORY 


HERE lies in the British Museum an andiron 

which last felt the warmth of blazing logs when 
Imperial Caesar ruled the world and Britain wa 
a Roman Province. 


Just how long this old fire dog remained buried in the 
damp earth we have no means of knowing. But it 
could hardly have been less than 1500 years. Yet this 
interesting relic shows but few marks of the ravages 
of corrosion. ; 


Did these old Romans possess some secret process which gave to iron such 
marvelous rust-resisting power? No, the andiron in the British Museum is 
made of wrought iron, the same material that is used in Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Since 1848, Reading Pipe has been known for its high resistance to the corro- 
sive agents always present in water. In numbers of instances where old pipe 
lines have been dug up or old buildings torn down, Reading Pipe, practically 
as good as new, has been salvaged. 


When Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe costs but little more than the 
cheapest pipe, and outlasts it two or three to one, what’s the answer? 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Pittsburgh Baltimore 
Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati 
Seattle Tulsa New York Houston Los Angeles 


All steam lines in the New York Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue and 42nd St., are 
of Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 
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LO, THE NATIVE AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 7) 


American institutions therefore repre- 
sented the needs and expressed the genius of 
a Nordic people. Any other race of people 
in the same circumstances would have been 
bound to create different institutions; and 
it is very probable that a motley of races, 
such as now exists in the country, under 
the same physical and economic conditions, 
would have been unable to create enduring 
institutions of any kind. As it was, the 
creative task fairly exhausted the powers of 
agreement among a people alike in race and 
religion. It can scarcely be doubted that 
pronounced racial differences would have 
defeated the beginning. The meaning of 
this is perhaps forgotten. 

Said Alexander Hamilton at the time: 
“The establishment of a Constitution, in a 
time of profound peace, by the voluntary 
consent of a whole people, is a prodigy to 
the completion of which I look forward with 
trembling anxiety.”’ 

The task of the founders was to bind to- 
gether as a nation thirteen diverse and very 
jealous colonies. Some had their wealth in 
slaves, some had it in shipping, others had 
it in agriculture. Moreover, the difficulties 
of communication among them were such as 
now are unimaginable. Travel was by 
coasting vessels and by roads so bad that a 
journey from Charleston to Boston was 
more arduous than a passage to Europe be- 
fore steam navigation. No telephone, no 
telegraph, no possibility of the simultaneous 
publication of news and ideas. 


The New Immigration 


But the factors of unity were powerful 
and did prevail. Those factors are dis- 
interestedly recorded by James Bryce, in 
The American Commonwealth, thus: ‘‘All 
spoke the same language. All, except a few 
descendants of Dutchmen and Swedes in 
New York and Delaware, some Germans in 
Pennsylvania, some children of French Hu- 
guenots in New England and the Middle 
States, belonged to the same race. All were 
governed by the same English common law 
and prized it not only as the bulwark which 
had sheltered their forefathers from the op- 
pression of the Stuart kings but as the basis 


of their more recent claims of right against, 


the encroachments of George III and his 
colonial officers. In ideas and habits of 
life there was less similarity, but all: were 
republicans, managing their affairs by elec- 
tive legislatures, attached to local self- 
government and animated by a common 
pride in their successful resistance to Eng- 
land.” 

Even the Dutchmen, Swedes and Ger- 
mans to whom Bryce refers were of the same 
race stock as the people of British origin. 
In the native American population of North 
Carolina, parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and New Hampshire there was a consider- 
able Celtic Scotch Presbyterian content 
come hither to escape religious persecution. 

Such as it was, there it is—the native 
American stock. One need not suppose it 
was either better or worse than many other 
kinds. The point is, it was different. It 
was itself, unique; and it created those 
basic institutions under which the American 
experiment so far has been carried on. But 
it has not reproduced itself. In 1790 it was 
the population. Its representation in the 
total white population of 1920, according to 
the Census Bureau, was 49.9 per cent, while 
the representation of foreign white stock 
was 50.1 per cent. Descendants of native 
Americans, 47,330,000; representation of 
foreign white stock, 47,490,000. 

The balance has just shifted. In 1900 
the representation of native white stock was 
56 per cent of the total white population; 
in 1910, it was nearly 52 per cent, but 
sinking fast; in 1920 for the first time it 
was exceeded by the representation of for- 
eign white stock, meaning immigrants and 
their progeny. 

The two first great tides of immigration 
were Irish and German, one stimulated in 
the beginning by the potato famine in Ire- 
land, the other by political oppression in 
Germany. The Irish took over many forms 
of common drudgery and did no doubt for a 
generation or more adversely affect the con- 
ditions of living on the plane of unskilled 
labor, displacing therefrom the native white 
stock for whom no kind of labor hitherto 
had been taboo. But they had the common 
language and were easily assimilated. The 
Germans went much more to the soil and for 
that reason created fewer economic and 


~ and amazing change. Nordic im 


| 


social problems than the Irish. Alo 


the Irish and Germans came Scandina\, 


a small but important tide. They als) 
ferred the soil. For nearly a century} 
tically all immigration was of this char}, 
very closely related in the ethnie ge 
the native American stock. It was B 
German, Scandinavian; therefore, ; 
term now may be understood, Nord 
by another definition it was almost ¥) 
Celtic and Teutonic—Celtic includir j 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh; Teutoni 
English, Germans, Scandinavian 
Dutch. All these people were fro; }j 
north and west of Europe; all of the; 
been touched more or less in the sam) 
by that phenomenon of European aw 
ing called the Renaissance; each dj 
had some understanding of the oth 
ture; most of them were politically, 
especially among the Germans, tl 
immigrants who fled from political 
sion in Germany. The population for 
than a century was overwhelmingly 
Beginning about 1885 there was 


c 


from the north and west of Europe 
fall, and fell steadily from half a mil 
year to fewer than one hundred thou 
At the same time Slavic, Jewish, Itali 
Hellenic immigration from the east, 
south of Europe began to rise, 2 
prodigiously. In 1886 the num} 
fewer than one hundred thousand. Ty\{ 
years later it was running to a mill 
year. Prior to 1885 this immigration |s 
been negligible. After 1900 it repres 
three-quarters of all immigration. 
The number of Slavs, Jews, Gik 
Italians and other east and south Eur 
peoples received in thirty years was 
thirds as great as the total number o 
ish, German, Scandinavian and 2 
Nordic people received from the nort 
west of Europe in one hundred and t|t 
years. s 4 | 
Never in the political history of ms |i 
peace or in war, had a nation been iny 
by foreign races in a manner like this 
If the rate of the old immigration, 
sisting of Nordic race stock, had ine 
three or four fold in those thirty years 
nothing else, the means of assimil 
would have been greatly taxed, but n¢ 
problems would have been presented. 
new immigration presented new prob 
and all the historic means of assimil 
broke down. : | 
A Babel of Tongues | 
First of all, these last comers wi| 
multitude of thirty or forty tongues, 
bracing races as different from one ani | 
as all south and east European people 
different from the native American \ 
stock or from any race hitherto assimi 
by it. The Immigration Commission, 
Dictionary of Races or Peoples, 191 
ferring under the head of Caucasian ti 
“astounding recent change in immigrat, 
said: ‘While up to 1880 it was almos| 
tirely from northwestern Europe, 0 
other words, was composed of races 
peoples which now constitute the | 
American stock, immigration comes mi 
at the present time from southern 
eastern EKurope—that is, chiefly from 
ian, Hebrew and Slavie stocks that ¢ 
widely from the American in langt| 
character and political institutions,” 
Secondly, these new multitudes, que 
again from the Dictionary, were “sul 
peoples, unless we except the Magyar: 
have fallen at least into economic sul 
tion to their landlords.”’ That is to 
they were not political-minded. Mill 
of strange peoples with no tradition 
self-government, all impelled by the 
nomic motive descending headlong 
country where there never had 
slightest distinction between economi 
political participation and where mal 


cess to citizenship was thought an a 
right.. 

Thirdly, it was urban—much more! 
than any immigration hitherto, em 
Irish; and from settling in cities it der 
a political importance even beyond i 


merical strength, being, as city populat 
mobile, excitable and easily organized 
comparisons are interesting. The 
Bureau finds that the Germans V 
per cent urban and the Scandina 
percent. They were of theoldim 
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In the interests of finer footwear fashions 


Robert H. Foerderer produced Vici kid 


For years there was need for 
a more adaptable leather —a 
leather that would lend itself 
perfectly to any shoe pattern or 
color that fashion might favor. 


Then Robert H. Foerderer 
produced Vici kid. The qual- 
ities and the unlimited color 
possibilities of this leather im- 
mediately convinced the shoe 
world that the ideal leather for 


fine footwear had at last been 
made. 


In the interests of fine foot- 
wear Robert H. Foerderer pro- 
duced Vici kid. In the interests 
of wearers of this footwear he 
reserved its exclusive manu- 
facture to one company. Vici 
kid is and always has been 
manufactured solely by the 
company he founded—Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERIGE SEO ERD ERER sine 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


-VICI kid is manufac- 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 


ONE VICI KID -~- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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It makes riding 
a pleasudms 


Bur for the windshields of your car, auto- 
mobile riding would not be at all pleasant. 
You would be extremely uncomfortable with 
the constant rush of air in your face as the 
car glides forward. 

Plate Glass makes comfortable riding 
possible. With Plate Glass in the wind- 
shields, windshield wings, curtain windows 
and closed car windows, you have protec- 
tion from the wind without the slightest 
interference with your vision. 


Plate Glass is the only proper glass for 


your car. Its highly polished surfaces en- 
hance the beauty of your car, while its per- 
fectly clear body insures perfect vision for 
safe driving. 

When buying a car, see that it is glazed 
with Plate Glass. In having broken panes 


replaced, tell the repair man nothing but 
Plate Glass will do. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
But of the new immigration, Italians are 
78 per cent urban and the Jews 87 per cent. 
Hence, you would suppose, the uncon- 
trollable ’srowth of cities in the last thirty 


| years. Hence also the coincidence that the 


population of the United States became 
more than half urban and the foreign white 
stock achieved a numerical majority at 
about the same time. 

Not necessarily so. Obviously the very 
high foreign content in the population of 
cities is owing to the new immigration; but 
when you speak of the growth and size of 
cities you raise a fundamental question, 
which is this: Does immigration increase 
the population or does it merely change the 
character of the population? 

A controversy runs here; and the au- 
thorities become sometimes very heated in 
their disagreements. What has happened 
is clear enough. Among native Americans 
the birth rate, which at first was very high, 
perhaps the highest in the world, has con- 
tinuously fallen. It has fallen as immigra- 
tion has increased, and it has fallen most 
precisely where the foreign population has 
increased most, notably in New England, 
in the large cities and in the North gener- 
ally; it has fallen least in the South, where 
the immigrant does not go. Indeed, one to 
whom the fact of immigration was unknown 
might read the tables of a century’s growth 
in the population of the United States and 
see no sign or trace of it. All the growth, 
that is to say, might be accounted for by a 
law of natural increase, without any immi- 
gration. If since 1800 the native American 
stock had multiplied itself, not necessarily 
to the physiological limit of fertility, but 
only at the rate of colonial times, the pop- 
ulation would be as great as it is, perhaps 
greater, with no aid whatever from any 
foreign white stock. 


Native Increase Checked 


Prescott F. Hall, in his work, Immigra-. 
tion and Its Effects on the United States, 
says: ‘‘Nearly all students of the matter 
are agreed that the United States would 
have a larger population today if there had 
been no immigration since 1820.” 

Madison Grant, in his work, The Passing 
of the Great Race, says: “There is every 
reason to believe that the native stock 
would have continued to maintain a high 
rate of increase if there had been no immi- 
gration of foreign laborers in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and that the actual 
population of the United States would be 
fully as large as it is now, but would have 
been almost exclusively native. American 
and Nordic.” : 

It was the conclusion of General Francis 
A. Walker, superintendent of the ninth and 
tenth censuses, an eminent student of the 
subject, that the access of foreigners was a 
shock to the principle of population among 
the native element and that immigration 
from the time it first assumed large propor- 
tions “‘amounted not to a reénforcement of 
our population, but to a replacement of 
native by foreign stock.” If the foreigners 
had not come, he thought, the native ele- 
ment would have filled the places usurped 
by the immigrant. 

In that case it follows that the country 
owes neither the growth of its population 
nor the development of its material re- 
sources to immigration. Everything that 
has been accomplished might otherwise 
have been done by the natural increase of 
the native American stock. 

Those who resist this conclusion say, 
first, that the native stock would not have 
continued to increase at the original rate, 
which is undoubtedly true. They point to 
the fact that the birth rate falls also with 
the second generation of foreign white 
stock, which is true; to the fact that sud- 
denly over the whole world about 1875 the 
birth rate began to fall in a mysterious and 
perpendicular manner, for reasons not yet 
explained, and has been falling ever since; 
and to the fact, which seems to be a law of 
long and universal holding, that the birth 
rate tends to fall as people rise in the scale 
of economic well-being and social magnifi- 
cence. Fashion, knowledge, ambition, 
selfishness, individualism, materialism, fem- 
inism, legislation forbidding the exploita- 
tion of child labor—all these tend to limit 

the birth rate. 

From such facts it is inferred that with- 
out continuous additions to the population 
by immigration, with the high birth rate 
in the first generation of foreign-born 
whites, the growth of the country yen 
have been much slower. 


a 


August 


Possibly. But the argument is a 
The point in dispute is a matter of 
It cannot be either proved or dispro 

Without immigration would the 
tion be as great as it is now? 

That is the only question. An 
question of minor importance. There | 
doubt that without immigration the pc). 
lation would have increased fast enoy| 
If it had not increased to one hun 
twelve millions by the year 1924 it 
have touched that figure presen 
then higher figures indefinitely. 
the rate at which the native st 
multiplies, which is a much reduced 


subsistence. In the thirteen § 
states untroubled by immigration th 
American stock sustains a rate of 
which if it continued for only fi 
generations more would produce a 
tion equal to that of China. Al 
might say that how to populate a 
is the least of all human proble 
potential natural fertility of the race 
great that it has continually to 
strained, either by Nature in her w 
man in his. 
“Assuming a. doubling in twe 
year periods to be well within the 


at the time of Christ would today 
ciently numerous so that the entir 
of the earth would furnish standi 
for about one-eleventh of their numt 
Henry George in his work, Progre 
Poverty, noted that 2150 years 
death of Confucius his descendants, i 
had exercised their natural power 
crease, should number 850,559,19: 
709, 670, 198,710,528 souls. "As to 
quantity of ‘population there appe 
no difficulty whatever. ~ | 
What General Walker said Ww 
The impact of immigration, especial 
be of races with a lower standard of 
is a shock to the principle of popul 
the native stock. Its birth | ey 


Hes) od 
sons are many and obvious. Certa 
of labor become foreignized and 
tasteful. The bottom is no longer 
rung of a ladder where anyone ma, 
It is a social stratum. To avoid it 
must be expensively educated. 
the prudent father will consider how 
boys he can afford to have. 


Buckwheat Labor Displace 


In the modern economic strug 
displacement of old races by ne 
place at the bottom. The effective 
is a low standard of living. What t 
will not stand is better than the imr 
had where he came from; therefore | he 


skill was made up by machines, a 
industry came to be machined as 
Cause and effect are circular. It m 
argued that cheap foreign labor was 
for by machines that required no § 
skill of hand, only repetitious tendi1 
it may be argued that the appeara 
cheap unskilled labor in unlimited 
tities called for the machines. It is 
ways true. 

When the steel industry began t 
so enormously about 1880, the Buc 
meaning young American. country 
and also the Irish, Germans and S 
the older Nordic immigration, we 
placed by Slovaks, Poles, Magya 
Croatians. In the slaughtering and 
packing industry, the native Am 
and the Irish and Germans were 
by Poles, Bohemians, Lithuanians, | 
vians. 

In the coal-mining industry, 
English, Welsh and native American 
were displaced by Slovaks, Poles 
Italians, who were not miners at 2 
could be taught in a few days to 
new automatic mine-working mac 

Or take the experience of Lowell 
sachusetts, to represent the success: 
races that has occurred in the text 
dustry. As long ago as 1830 Lowell wi 
best known cotton-goods manuf; 
center in New England. The factory 
atives were the daughters of Massach 
New Hampshire and Vermont fai 
Charles Dickens visited Lowell ab 
and wrote his impression in American] 

(Continued on Page 113) — 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
_ These girls,’ he said, “were all well 
drsed; and that phrase necessarily in- 
elves extreme cleanliness. They 
we healthy in appearance, many of them 
yearkably so, and had the manner and 
desrtment of young women, not of de- 
led brutes of burden. . . . The rooms 
in hich they worked were as well ordered 
ashemselves. In the windows of some 
we green plants, which were trained to 
shle the glass. Out of so large a 
amber of females, many of whom were 
then just verging upon womanhood, it 
be reasonably supposed that some 
> delicate and fragile in appearance; no 
ot there were. But I solemnly declare 
from all the crowd I saw in the dif- 
tent factories that day I cannot recall or 
wate one young face that gave me a 
fa impression; not one young girl, 
im, assuming it to be a matter of ne- 
-eity that she should gain her daily bread 
ayhe labor of her hands, I would have re- 
med from those works if I had had the 
mer. I am now going to state 
‘he facts which will startle a large class 
»fsaders on this side of the Atlantic very 
mh. Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano 
a, great many of the boarding houses. 
jemdly, nearly all these young ladies sub- 
ye to circulating libraries. Thirdly, 
hr have got up among themselves a 
seodical.’’ 
That followed in Lowell followed in all 
hi textile towns of New England. The 
mustry expanded. It became impatient. 
‘ould not wait for native girls to get 
) and appear with their joint-stock 
jiios, their circulating libraries and their 
™ periodical. Then came a tide of immi- 
sic: This was English, Irish and 
‘eich, and it was not. so bad. If these 
wkers did bring the Manchester standard 
fiving, which it had been Lowell’s boast 
hi it knew not, they quickly embraced 
hhigher American standard. During the 
Jil War wages got very high and the in- 
lury felt itself hindered. Then came a 
ie tide of immigration. This was French- 
yadian, and ‘“‘The French-Canadians,” 
a the Industrial Commission in its re- 
jo; Of 1901, ‘brought a remarkably low 
tidard of living. They were willing to 
vik for almost any wages.’’ And before 
h 1ew element could be raised to a higher 
tidard and assimilated to American ideas 
ae the mixed multitude from south and 
a) Burope, even from beyond the Med- 
‘¢'anean—Greeks, Portuguese, Bravas, 
0s, Russians, Italians, Lithuanians, 
ijrews, Syrians, Bulgarians and Turks. 
‘ls began about 1890. Twenty years 
air the Americans, who formerly consti- 
wd the bulk of cotton-mill operatives in 
Vth Atlantic States, were only one-tenth 
fhe total number. 


| The Economic Motive 
| ae 
‘ertainly there are compensations of a 
Many forms of irksome toil having 
a taken over by the new races and 
th low-task work hitherto acceptable 
cing therefore to be despised by the na- 
i: Americans and the older Nordic immi- 
tits, these have been obliged to seek 
iier employment, requiring education 
r technical skill, Shall people complain 
ht they have been relieved of their drudg- 
t by foreign races willing to perform it in 
bir stead? Do you ask that question? 
‘imust first be clear as to who those peo- 
lare that have been relieved. You mean, 
fourse, the native American stock. True, 
ny of these have been relieved of digging 
cl, stoking fires, tending repetitious 
mhanisms; but a great many have been 
ceved also of any necessity to get them- 
ees born. That is why the progeny of the 
tive American now is less than half the 
al white population. Numerical suprem- 
te already passed to the foreign white 
ek. Political supremacy logically fol- 
as. Today a foreigner; tomorrow a citi- 
€. You have to pay to get your work 
be And one way of paying is not be 
n. 
fourthly, as to the new immigration, 
aposed so largely of subject peoples, with 
‘traditions of self-government and alien 
what we call Nordic culture, it was and 
n a notable degree wage-conscious. Its 
nt of view is proletarian. Previously 
had been no proletariat in this coun- 
- The word was not current in the lan- 
until after the tide of migrating 
began to rise from the south and 
urope. There is still in the United 
proletariat but this. 
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Therein lies a fundamental difference be- 
tween the old and the new. In all immi- 
gration there is an economic motive. It 
need not be the only motive. The farther 
back it was the more it was animated by 
other motives also, the more it was moved 
by the pioneer spirit of high adventure. 
Until about 1885 the great bulk of immi- 
gration represented people—that is to say, 
individuals—who had the courage, the will 
and the imagination to uproot and trans- 
plant themselves. In that sense they were 
self-selected, and a very high selection it 
was in the average. In contrast, the new 
Immigration has represented people of 
whom you say not that they moved them- 
selves but that they were moved. 

The moving of them became a highly 
organized enterprise. The rise of the Ger- 
man mercantile marine was based upon it. 
German and British steamship companies, 
respectively backed by their governments, 
fought over a division of the traffic, for it 
was extremely profitable. The Germans 
had a geographical advantage because so 
much of it passed overland through Ger- 
many to the sea, They established control 
stations, ostensibly for sanitary reasons, 
which became points of solicitation for 
steerage passengers to the United States. 
A British Board of Trade commission in- 
vestigated this situation and wrote in 1918: 
““At the outset the stations were limited to 
a few on the Russian frontier, and all emi- 
grants traveling westward through these 
stations were required to submit to a med- 
ical examination, disinfection of persons 
and baggage, and so forth. Whatever may 
have been the original ground of their 
establishment, there is no doubt whatever 
that these control stations came to be used 
by the German steamship companies for 
confining the growing stream of emigration 
to their own lines and eventually as a 
weapon in their struggle with the British 
lines for supremacy on the Atlantic.”’ Man- 
agement of these control stations was 
vested in the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd steamship companies, 
which bore all the expense. 


Is There a Foreign Vote? 


Back of the control stations was an 
organized work of steamship agents. ‘‘Next 
to the advice and assistance of relatives 
and friends,’”’ wrote the Immigration Com- 
mission in 1910, ‘‘the propaganda con- 
ducted by steamship agents is undoubtedly 
the most important immediate cause of 
emigration from Europe to the United 
States. This propaganda flourishes in every 
emigrant-furnishing country in Europe, 
notwithstanding the fact that the promo- 
tion of emigration is forbidden by the laws 
of many such countries and by the United 
States immigration law.’”’ Obviously, as 
the commission remarks, these laws could 
not be enforced. And so the new immigra- 
tion, running as high as a million a year, 
was promoted by foreign steamship com- 
panies as a paying maritime enterprise. 
Besides, it was assisted, financed, procured 
by numberless foreign agencies in the 
United States. These were private, social 
and corporate. That they functioned effi- 
ciently is proved by the manner in which 
the curve of annual immigration synchro- 
nized with the curve of industrial activity 
in the country. In years of high activity 
immigration heavily increased; in years of 
temporary depression it fell off. The law 
forbidding the importation of foreign labor 
under contract could not be literally en- 
forced. All it did was to eliminate written 
contracts. ‘‘ Indeed,” said the Immigration 
Commission, “it is certain that European 
immigrants, and particularly those from 
southern and eastern Europe, are, under a 
literal construction of the law, for the most 
part contract laborers; for it is unlikely 
that many immigrants embark for the 
United States without a pretty definite 
knowledge of where they will go and what 
they will do, if admitted.” It added: 
“With comparatively few exceptions, the 
immigrant of today is essentially a seller of 
labor seeking a more favorable market.” 

Object, wages. 

In general, these immigrants from south 
and east Europe who took over the rude 
tasks of industry after 1890 were tame, 
powerful supporters of burden who hardly 
knew what money was. They had never 
had any. Tractable, uncomplaining, slow 
to be excited, they were ideal automatons 
for machine processes; and almost nobody 
regarded them in any other light. _ 

It is what happened. The motive on 
both sides was economic. On the side of 
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mere 1s no other 


direct subtractor—portable—desk size—visible writ- 
ing — automatic - shift. multiplying — adding — list- 
ing—figuring machine on the market at any price 


Over 75% of Sundstrand owners formerly used the multi- 
keyed type of adding machines. They had used adding ma- 
chines—and many of them—before they ever heard of the 
Sundstrand. Hundreds of such large and keen adding machine 
buyers now use from 15 to 165 Sundstrands each. “The re- 
orders tell the story” of service rendered through Sundstrand’s 
remarkable and exclusive advantages, The following are con- 
cerns who have recently re-ordered our new Direct Subtrac- 
tion Marvel Model 20, shown above: 


Boston Insurance Co. 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Midwest Refining Co. 
Boston Publishing Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 
Bradford Novelty 

Mach. Company 


City of Los Angeles 
W.R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Ocean Accident 

& Guarantee Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Shell Company 
U. S. Casualty Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Detroit Edison Co. 


Standard Oil Co. 

The Crane Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Amer. Bond & Mortgage Co. 
The American Brass Co. 
Fuller Brush Co. 

Nebraska Power Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
City of Minneapolis 

The Texas Company 


When such concerns buy and buy and continue to buy —is there any 
stronger indorsement? We invite you to do what these concerns have 
done—compare the Sundstrand with any other adding machine you know 
or have used. See how clearly it excels in speed, ease of operation, range 
of usefulness, and in every other practical way. Over 55,000 Sundstrands 
in use prove correct design and dependability. 


Telephone or go to the nearest Sundstrand office. Or write us. Address 
Dept. B-8. 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 
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QUAKER STA7p 


TRADE MARK 


OlLs a= crEaSES 
Keep Your 
New Car New 


Preserve that smooth, powerfal 
action of your new motor 


Your new car can be kept surprisingly new 
and the upkeep surprisingly low by proper lu- 
brication. 


But make sure that your oil is right. 


All talk of motor oil efficiency comes straight 
down to two points: the quality of the crude 
oil and the degree of refinement. 

QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is derived ex- 
clusively from Pennsylvania Crude— the high- 
est-grade crude oilin the world. Its produc- 
tion is limited and its cost higher. 
Furthermore, QUAKER STATE is so rigidly 
refined that only a minimum of each barrel is 
used— the cream of the crude. 


Result: 


] an oil that is free from sedimentation and 
having practically no carbon residue. 


No oil satigfies 
PRATT & LAMBERT 
except Quaker State 


We just learned that the Star 
Oil Company of Chicago are 
no longer handling Quaker 
State Lubricating Oil, and 
they have offered us an oil of 
other make as a substitute. 


2 an oil with a body giving a perfect film that 
no heat or wear can dissipate and which 
maintains an even viscosity throughout an 


We have been using 6 drums extraordinarily wide range of temperature. 


of Quaker State oil per year 
for several years with entire 
satisfaction in our Pierce- 
Arrow, White, and Reo 
trucks. This oil has also 
given entire satisfaction in 
Lincoln, Studebaker, Dodge, 
Moon, Ford, Chevrolet, Hud- 
son, and Wills Ste. Claire 
pleasure cars. 

Naturally we would like to 
continue using the Quaker 
State Brand and we will ap- 
preciate your advising us 
who is the selling agent of 
this oil in Chicago, so that 


Ask any experienced motorist how important 
these qualities are. 


QUAKER STATE will preserve over a long 
period that smooth, quiet, powerful action of a 
new motor. It will save you actually hundreds 
of dollars in repair bills and lessened wear and 
tear. It will slow up depreciation and increase 
resale value. 


For ten years, QUAKER STATE has had 
the highest endorsement of automobile manu- 
facturers. It is used largely by motorists 
whose experience with poor lubrication in the 
past has brought them wisely to the best. 


Watch for the QUAKER STATE sign at the 
next garage. 6,500 dealers in the United States 
and Canada. 


we may continue to get the 
same quality as heretofore. 


PRATT & LAMBERT, Inc. 


E. J. Cramsie 
EJC:JG Superintendent 


[PENNSYLVANIA] 


Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association 

Permit No. 50 


* * * * 


In case your dealer does not carry QUAKER 
STATE MOTOR OIL, fill out this coupon and 
mail it to us. We will send you the name of 
the QUAKER STATE dealer nearest to you and 
also a copy of a very helpful booklet on lubri- 
cating efficiency. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY 
Successors to Phinny Brothers Co. and The Eastern Refining Co. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the name of the nearest dealer carrying 


Quaker State. I shall be glad also to receive your 
booklet on lubricating efficiency. 


Name = 


Address 


My regular 
garage is 


Address 
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the immigrant this was the dominant mo- 
tive; on the side of industry there was no 
other. What happened is. The conse- 
quences are and will be political. 

As the flood of south and east European 
immigration changed the racial composi- 
tion of the population, so at the same time 
it changed the character of the foreign vote. 
In the cities one may see it clearly. The 
Bureau of the Census reports the dominant 
nationalities among the foreign born in the 
cities having more than 250,000 population, 
In twelve of them the east and south Euro- 
pean races now are the dominant foreign 
born; thirty years ago their number was neg- 
ligible. In New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore the Russians are 
dominant—Russians including Hebrews. 
In San Francisco, Newark, Jersey City and 
New Orleans the Italians are dominant. In 
Buffalo, Chicago and Cleveland the Poles 
are dominant; in Los Angeles the Mexicans. 

There are those who say there is no for- 
eign vote. John Palmer Gavit, in Americans 
by Choice, one of eleven Americanization 
studies financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, says: ‘There is no for- 
eign vote, any more than there is a labor 
vote.” The reason there is no foreign vote, 
he goes on to say, is that the foreign ele- 
ments are too diverse to be united on a 
political question. Yet in another place he 
says: “‘In 1824, following a period of agita- 
tion for earlier naturalization, Congress 
passed an act the most important provision 
of which reduced from three to two years 
the minimum interval of time between the 
declaration of intention and final natural- 
ization. It is interesting to note that this 
agitation for more liberal conditions came, 
as might be expected, at the time of the 
initial influx of aliens to the Eastern cities 
and the beginnings of the political exploita- 
tion of the foreign vote.” 

It certainly is not a weakness of politicians 
to exploit a nonexistent vote. And evi- 
dently there was even then a question on 
which diverse foreign elements did and 
could unite. 


United Against Restrictions 


They have always united and still unite 
to oppose restrictions upon immigration or 
changes in the naturalization law that would 
make citizenship less easy to acquire. Their 
influence is enormous. Each race now has 


its own press, its own means of propaganda, 


its own way of direct access to the sources 
of legislation. What Gavit means is further 
modified when he says: “‘But it would be 
a cardinal mistake to suppose that the un- 
naturalized foreign born, who have no votes 
themselves, represent no political influence. 
Neighborhood sentiment is a very great 
force in politics. The politician pays special 
heed to the wishes of voters; but he is ex- 
ceedingly mindful of the desires, enthusi- 
asms and hatreds of those in his district 
who are audible all the year round. This is 
all the more true when he is of the same 
racial origin as the bulk of the population 
that surrounds him in a Little Italy, a Lit- 
tle Hungary, a New Bohemia or a Ghetto.” 

The foreign born multiply their political 
power by settling themselves in cities, and 
that is why their leaders and their news- 
papers are loath to see the racial groups 
break up. They are often—in fact, gen- 
erally—more interested in getting one of 
their race elected to office as a sign and 
recognition of their power than in anything 
represented by the political parties. Know- 
ing this to be so, the municipal boss—or 
maybe it is the state committee—in making 
up the ticket will put there a man whose 
racial identity will pull the vote of his race: 
The rival party then does the same thing; 
and no matter which party carries the 
election the foreign element will get what 
it wants—a man in public office. This is 
the beginning of political power. No prac- 
tical politician has the slightest doubt as to 
the existence of a foreign vote. Nor do the 
racial leaders doubt its existence. They 
boast of it. They coéperate with the prac- 
tical native politician to exploit it, until 
there is a question such as an immigration 
policy that touches all the foreign born 
alike, and then their point of view is what 
you would expect. 

For example, the whole foreign-language 
press of the South and East European races 
as with one voice bitterly denounced the 
Immigration Act of 1924. They denounced 
it for restricting immigration at all and 
especially for the manner in which it was 
done. 

The following quotations are furnished 


| by the Foreign Language Information 


\ 


Service, which is an institution sup 
by private funds to carry on th 
work of translating the foreign- 
press to American newspapers and 
ican newspapers to the foreign- 
press. 36 
L’Opinione, Italian, Philadelp 
present Johnson immigration pr 
veals an odious race prejudice.” 
La Follia, Italian, New York: “Wr 
the reason for all the prejudice agains 
Italians, the Russians, the Poles an¢ 
Greeks? Anglo-Saxon America feels 
ground slipping under its feet. It has 
discovering for years that it cannot 
successfully with the races that 
here in all earnestness to produ 
contribute in terms of effective lab 
would close the doors to competitior | 
would destroy rather than meet it. 1 
can be no sounder American po 
one based on equality of races and 
ities. Discriminatory legislation — 
American, inhuman and despical 
Johnson Bill should be defeated.” 


Foreign Language Press Opini: 


Narod, Czech, Chicago: ‘‘ The outs! 
ing feature of the Johnson-Davis bi 
that they are directed against all 
against the Latin nations. The 
Slovak National Alliance is prep 
English brochure to show that Ame 
Czecho-Slovak descent are defini 
effectively contributing to the up 
and improvement of America wher 
they are located.” | 

Spravedlnost, Czech, Chicago: 
noteworthy that the Johnson Bill 
ported by all the reactionary forces 
land, chief among which are th 
Klan nativists, the most radical 
ican chauyinists.”’ bi eis id 

Denni Hlasatel, Czech, Chicago 
ing the war the American papers a 
speakers patted us Czecho-Slovaks 
back and pointed out how loyall 
of our immigrants enlisted. ~ 
under the provisions of the Jo 
is publicly proclaimed th m 
from the lands of their fathers are 
sirable, and in the future their numb 
be drastically deereased. All this is ari 
of the propaganda of the Ku Klux | 


the American Federation of Labor 
the American Legion.”’ “as 
* Jewish Daily News, New York: “Ti 
not a question of the Jewish vote. The ji 
no such thing. But we must be politic | 
active to protect Jews from the un 
malicious, lying reports that are b 
spread broadcast by the foes of the J} 


which include even some Jews themse, 

The Day, Jewish, New York: 
son’s bill, which is aimed clearly and m 
but which attempted to slip by under} 
harmless guise of a change in the date o}) 
merited. . The insulted national 
understood, and they protested in a fas ) 
heart of the party. It is a great pity 
the threat of the party vote should hay) 
which has nothing to do with party- 
first principle of Americanism. But if 
and unequivocally.” 

Nowy Swiat, Polish, New York: “ 
low culture. Such a classification is hi | 
ful to the United States, for it represent) 
and worse categories. This may have 1! 
fatal and far-reaching results as cone! 
ing in this country which up to the pre! 
time were quite harmonious. oe 
tion for all the citizenship clubs of wl! 
Americans of Polish descent are memb 
tion in America in general.” 

Uj Elore, Hungarian, New York: “ 
tion has plenty of serious trouble with ot 
things, and would not wish to excite 
before the election by attempting 
Draconian severeness to solve the im 
the alien haters who are behind John’ 
will not give up.” Pa 
“The proposed further restriction 
migration is a bone that the Rep 


The fight is on.” 
lessly at the Slav, the Latin and the, 
census, has attracted the attentior| 
which put the fear of the electorate in 
be brought to the rescue of a p 
threat has to be made, let it be made cle 
has been listed with countries pos 
official classification of nations into be 
the relations between the various races 
Johnson Bill should be a call to mobil 
as well as to the forces of Polish immi, 
matter of fact, the Republican adminis 
great number of foreign-born citizens’ 
tion problem. The leaders are afraid; 
Russky Golos, Russian, ; New 
(Continued on Page 117) i 


ration is throwing to the Ku Klux 
nd to the American Legion.” 

was, Lithuanian, Chicago: “Under 
w law a hundred or so will be ad- 
, while we are advised that 11,000 
ations for visas were filed by Lithu- 
with the American Consulate in 
. Certainly Lithuanians will suffer 
of this unfortunate proposal.” 

sve, Lithuanian, Brooklyn: ‘The 
ican Federation of Labor, the Amer- 
Legion and the Ku Klux Klan are 
dit. They have joined hands.” 
Trvatski List, Croatian, New York: 
he doors to the United States are being 
ged by degrees. The cold Anglo-Saxon 
2 shows this egotism.” 

Jnakopraynost, Slovene, Cleveland: ‘So 
| paradoxical situation has arisen that 
Aeriea is afraid of immigrants, thinking 
t they may try to enforce their doc- 
jies here. Social revolutions are 
_the result of agitators and propaganda 
of economic conditions. Economic 
ditions in America are, in comparison 
h the outside world, still so favorable 
t the fear of a revolution on the part of 
immigrants is absurd. . . . The pres- 
immigration bill is sufficiently unjust. 
2 adoption, however, of such a law as the 
ericanization specialists propose would 
much worse.” 

jvijet, Croatian, New York: “If we were 
gid enough for the American army and 
vustry during the war, if our money was 


ther to all the races alike that helped her 
ier emergency, then we must recall this 
ose who seek now to impose a status of 
esirable inferiority upon certain racial 
which in another emergency might— 
ever deplorably—respond differently 
che old appeal.” 
Narodne Noviny, Slovak, Pittsburgh: 
his country has room enough for a hun- 
d million immigrants.” 


_ Features of the Johnson Law 


t at is the law they so deeply denounce? 
The restrictions of the Immigration Act 
01924, called the Johnson Bill, are in two 
ods. Until July 1, 1927, the annual 


imigration of any nationality shall not 


exeed 150,000 annually, and each nation- 
ay shall be entitled to a number which 
ars the same ratio to 150,000 as the num- 


tthe total population of the United States 
aof the year 1920. Thus, if the representa- 
tes of a certain nationality were 5 per cent 
othe total population in 1920, that nation- 
ty shall be entitled to immigrants up to 5 
cent of the whole 150,000 that may be 
mitted annually. 
_With the beginning of the second period 
11927 all nationalities will share equally in 
Imigration exactly according to their nu- 
sical representation here in the year 1920. 
it in the first period, or until July 1, 1927, 
te several races shall share in immigration 
écording to the numbers that were here at 
eime thirty years earlier—that is, in 1890. 
Now of course the purpose of limiting 
te immigrants of any nationality to one- 
ftieth of the number already here in 1890 
ito check that south and east European 
tle which rose prodigiously after 1890. 
“le present numerical strength of the for- 
ie born of these races in the population 
| owing almost wholly to immigration 
ee 1890. And all that strength is de- 
fited when the quotas are based on the 
sus figure of 1890. 
in that sense and to that degree the law 
mminatory. Naturally the south and 
(st European races are offended. It could 
vt be otherwise. They react with a kind of 
“panese emotion upon those from whom 
'e offense cometh. They denounce the 
-ordie races for that they seem to prefer 
‘emselyes. They ask the Japanese question. 
oes the Government mean to say they are 
‘lally inferior? If so, wherein and how? 
it fair? Is it just? Is it American? 
ie 


i 


h: of persons of that national origin bears * 
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There are human situations in which 
words bring nothing to the understanding. 
No race with any pride can be expected to 
support indifferently the implication of 
racial inferiority. On the other hand, this 
angry tumult of strange tongues within is a 
sign that the nation has waited long to say 
what it wants and will have of immigra- 
tion. Inferiority, no. It is not that. Differ- 
ence, yes. More difference already than 
may be easily assimilated. One does not 
regard merely the dissimilarity between 
races of the new and races of the old immi- 
gration, nor add thereto merely the dissimi- 
larity between races of the new immigra- 
tion and the native American stock. The 
races of this new immigration are extremely 
dissimilar among themselves. But to say 
that religious discrimination also was in- 
tended seems far off the point. Proof to the 
contrary is that the Immigration Act of 
1924 expressly provides that no quota, no 
numerical limitation whatever shall apply 
to immigrants from anywhere in the New 
World. The doors stand wide open both 
north and south. 


Strongholds of Opposition 


Against the Immigration Act of 1924 
were cast seventy-one votes—sixty-two in 
the House of Representatives and nine in 
the Senate. There was nothing partisan 
about the vote. What divided it was obvi- 
ously the influence of the foreign elements 
in the population upon the lawmaking men- 
tality. Of the sixty-two no votes in the 
House, forty-two came from five states— 
namely, New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Wisconsin. The 
population in these states according to the 
census of 1920 was as follows: 


New York 
Total populations =)! ayas) Becae ee 10,385,227 
Native born of native parents... . . 3,668,266 
New JERSEY 
Total populationgegen. +: +)... sees 3,155,900 
Native born of native parents .... . 1,212,675 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Total’ population’ ) =.) eee 3,852,356 


Native born of native parents 1,230,773 


CONNECTICUT 
Motalinopulation). Qeu- ae ane 1,380,631 
Native born of native parents .... . 449 206 
WISCONSIN 
Bovalspopulations 92.2. See eee 2,632,067 
Native born of native parents .... . 1,054,694 


Nearly one-half of the no votes came 
from five cities—namely, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Cleveland and Detroit. In 
three of these five—New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland—races of south and east 
Europe now are the dominant foreign-born 
nationalities. In Detroit the Poles have 
reached second place; in Boston, Russians 
and Italians are steadily displacing the 
Irish. The most interesting fact, perhaps, 
is that eighteen of the sixty-two no votes 
came from New York City, where only one 
person in five is native born of native par- 
ents. Of the nine no votes cast in the 
Senate it is sufficient to say that two came 
from Rhode Island, two from North 
Dakota, one from Connecticut, one from 
Massachusetts, one from Minnesota and 
one from South Dakota. The ninth came 
from Oklahoma. 

An invisible struggle has been taking 
place between the mind of the American 
democracy and its instinct-—-between the 
political ideal of universal human equality 
and a truth that was always present in 
feeling but begins only now to be revealed 
in terms of the science of genetics. Race 
prejudice is perceived to be not what it 
was supposed to be, not prejudice at all, 
perhaps, but the intuition that whereas the 
individual is what he is born, a nationality 
is what shall be born. The process of its 
birthiscontinuous. That which was hitherto 
controlled by prejudice may hereafter be 
controlled by political forethought. Hence 
the movement on the part of new countries, 
such as the United States, Canada and 
Australia, to control immigration in a man- 
ner to select their population. Chinese 
exclusion was the first step in that direction 
on the part of the United States. The ex- 
clusion of all yellow races was the second. 
A check upon the rate of immigration from 
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Steers won't grow 
according to specifications 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 
Round Belt 
Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Sole Leather 
Soles 

Counters 
Welting 


Nothing takes the place 
t leather 


TEERS furnish hides ‘as is.” Thick 
hides. Thin hides. Tough ones. Weak 
ones. 

Yet despite this difference, the Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series guarantees you 
belts absolutely uniform in quality and sery- 
ice. The right belt for the right job. 


How can this standard quality be so 
rigidly upheld? Only by keeping thousands 
upon thousands of hides in storage. Sum- 
mer hides only—for they are best for belt- 
ing use. Hides from our own great West— 
Europe—South America. Every market 
that yields the finest hides for different 
types of belts. 


From this enormous stock the hides are 
carefully selected and held to exacting stand- 
ards. Picked so two belts of any Stand- 
ardized Series brand are always exact dupli- 
cates in quality and service. 


You’ve never seen finer leather than is 
put into Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series belts. Leather that clutches the 
pulley without shaft-twisting, machine- 
wearing tension. Leather that wears. 


“Standardized Leather Belting” is a book 
that will save you money. Write for your 
copy now. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Complete 


gency use, 


Only $1.50 | 


A little higher in 
Canada and Far West 
outfit in- 
cludes nickel plated vul- 
canizer and 12 
&-Heat Units —packed 
in a small box to carry 
in your car for emer- 


Patch- 


is the easiest way 


Factory equipment 
on leading cars 


The Job the Kids Like 


No wonder the Shaler Vulcanizer is the standby of 
more than two million motorists. Not because they 
figure on beating the repairman by doing their own 
vulcanizing, but because they have found that vulcanizing 
the surest way—to fix punctures in 
a pinch. It’s easier than sticking on patches—quicker 


You can get it wher- 
| ever auto accessories 
| are sold. 
—_ 


than changing tubes. All you need is a match—no 
cement—no danger of burning the tube. 
Always carry a 5-Minute Vulcanizer in your car 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1406 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 


One shade of gray with long 24-inch 


“CREO-DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles on 
sidewalls and shorter 16-inch shingles 
on roof enhances the yalue of this home 
designed by Architect H. O. Blanding, 
Corsicana, Texas, for W. T. Stokes, 


Corsicana. 


Does Your Home Express Individuality? 


For 25 cents we will mail 
Portfolio of Fifty Homes 
of all sizes by prominent 
architects and Sample 
Color Pad; also descrip- 
tion of ““CREO-DIPT”’ 
Thatch Roof and true 
Colonial side-walls with 
long 24-inch ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT’’ Stained Shingles 
in ‘‘ Dixie White’. Address 
CREO-DIPT COM- 
PANY, Inc., 1060 Oliver 
St., North Tonawanda, 
is > 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ee 


MALL-HOME owners used to be satisfied with ordi- 
nary square or rectangular types of construction. Their 
plainness and ugliness were not so apparent before the 
development of special architectural design to make the 
greatest possible use of space and at the same time insure 


attractive outward appearance. 


In every progressive town and city throughout the coun- 
try you will see examples of ‘““CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingle homes in Dutch Colonial or other special roof 
and dormer designs that express individuality and make 
the roofs as much the part of the home as the walls them- 
selves. The saving of repainting every three or four years 
to say nothing of the saving in labor in laying these 
superior quality shingles without waste is of interest to 


every home owner. 


30 Color Shades in 16-, 18-, 24-inch lengths. Se- 
lected, straight-grain cedar shingles, thoroughly dried, 
are stained in our factories by a process that carries 
strongest, pure pigments into the fibres of the wood 
with creosote and other preserving oils and binders. 


Sales Offices— Principal Cities. Factories in various parts 
of the United States and Canada for Quick Shipments and 
Prompt Deliveries to Every Section. Leading Lumber 
Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


Reshingle old roofs with 
“‘CREO-DIPT’’ Stain- 
ed Shingles. Lay them 
over old clapboards on 
side-walls, 
‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ stamp- 
ed on a bundle of shin- 
gles indicates highest 
quality. 


the Old World was the third. This attempt 
to depress the tide of immigration from 
south and east Europe as against that from 
north and west Europe is the fourth. 

Yet from some strange inconsistency, 
immigration and citizenship continue to be 
treated separately. It is perhaps that in- 
stinct is quicker to act than reason. The 
effect of immigration upon the population 
has been considered to the point of drastic 
action; its effect upon political institutions 
has been hardly considered at all. For ex- 
ample, the exclusion of yellow races from 
both the privilege of entry and the right of 
naturalization, for economic and biological 
reasons, does not exclude them from citi- 
zenship. The children of yellow parents 
born in this country are natural citizens. 
Thus, although Chinese and Japanese have 
been barred as immigrants, and although 
those already here are forbidden to be 
naturalized, still there are both Chinese and 
Japanese who are American citizens by 
right of having got themselves born on 
American soil. It is the law. Intrinsically 
the yellow instance is unimportant. The 
number is small and it is unlikely that the 
Chinese and Japanese who are American 
citizens will multiply themselves to the pro- 
portions of a racial problem. ; 

But it does illustrate the failure to es- 
tablish a sense of relation between immi- 
gration and citizenship, notwithstanding 
the fact that the immigrant, whatever he 
may be, is bound to become a citizen, either 
as himself or in the character of his imme- 
diate progeny. ae 

The Immigration Act of 1924 is in effect 
a finding—first, that there is a rate'beyond 
which immigration cannot be assimilated; 
second, that in the last twenty or thirty 
years this rate has been enormously ex- 
ceeded; third, that certain Old World races, 
particularly those from the east and south 
of Europe, are more alien to America and 
less assimilable gen- 
erally than the Nordic 
races of north and 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


_ Leviathan when she docked in New York a 


Trees at Night 


Spring Night 


west Europe. Yet the stress of all 
icanization work among those new r, 
upon citizenship. The impulse is to 
them as fast as possible to a political g 
Why? Their children in any case 
citizens as fast as they are born. 
The pressure of the foreign born 
citizenship, to seize and exercise j 
never so great. Yet it becomes the b 
of Americanization to increase it 
pressure is from those very races 
whom special difficulties of assimilation h| 
been implicitly recognized in the lay 
immigration. But the law of natur, 
tion is ignorant of any change in the m 
rial upon which it acts. It does not k 
what the law of immigration is. And 
cept for some. improvement in pr 
and for the elimination of gross fr; 
threshold to citizenship is still as ] 
was when the alien was of the same 
stock as the native American. The n 
crossing it is about a quarter’ of a mi 
year. ‘‘Five thousand new Ami 
made in one day!” exclaims Russky 
a Russian New York newspaper. ‘Sy 
the recent record established by the N 
ralization Bureau in New York. Dy 
every minute of the session the court 
fifteen new citizens. an 


of New York, Mr. Hylan, was Preside 
the United States. He will get ano 
hearing in two months. At any rat 
Americans were born in one day.” 

Much faster than native Americ 


born. mh ¥ ‘| 
‘- 


Editors’ Note—In one of Mr. Garet G 
articles on the American Merchant Mari 
lished some months ago, he’stated that a d 
commenting unfavorably on the appearance: 


of her summer crossings, was sent out by the A 
ciated Press. The “Associated ‘Press disclaims 
responsibility for. having sent out this dispa | 
ar which appeared ina: 
ber of newspapers 
a New York date li 


one of the most expensive rooms— 
aps a suite—for why have designs on a 
ible victim with only enough money to 
«py a bathless court room?—and estab- 
g herself in it for a day, perhaps longer. 
Atny rate, she stays long enough to learn 
act mechanism of the lock, the posi- 
f the room occupied and of the other 
s on the corridor, and in general the 
.ts and layout of the hotel. If the lock 
the sort that will bear tampering with, 
may fix it to facilitate a later entry. 
‘r her few days of occupancy she leaves, 
a quiet record in the office and the 
sory of generous tipping behind her. 
ow comes the time for patience. She 
shes the hotel arrivals and sometimes 
gh a friend in the organization is able 
jiscover the exact room numbers with- 
suthe trouble of seeking them out through 
-hiswitchboard operator. Often eight or 
months may go by before what she 
yiders her opportunity comes. Then she 
» swiftly. 
he promising victim is watched, the 
ter becomes familiar with her habits 
_ of course, has almost a detailed de- 
eption of all the valuable jewelry she owns. 
\ i the right moment arrives the room 
s ntered and the jewelry is gone—and 
e may be one more dashing woman on 
h Riviera the next season. 
, is becoming increasingly difficult for 
ie clever women to involve the hotel 
iagementin their shrewd schemes. Once 
tas possible for an apparently wealthy 
s important guest at a hotel to make pur- 
yses at smart shops and have these pur- 
syses charged on their weekly bills, which 
7 paid in turn with bad checks. It did 
i¢ take alert female crooks long to take 
dantage of this opportunity and several 
als found themselves victims of this 
mmztice to the extent of thousands of dol- 
a. Nowadays no hotel will accept C. O. 
D packages unless the guest has notified 
heredit manager about them, and even 
m the amount of purchases is definitely 
ted. One discerning credit manager de- 
that it takes a great deal of character 
esist the convincing arguments of some 
en who, his better sense tells him, are 
sinly out to do the hotel. Every feminine 
pon, from wiles to weeping, is brought 
play—sobs on the desk in the main 
, smiles in the sanctity of the man- 
Office, until even the most astute 
“el men have been known to cash spuri- 
| checks for large figures. 


| 


ie é Caste Among the Crooks 


> uch women as these are among the 
ustocracy of crookdom. They wield a 
over in their set; their less proficient sisters 
Cl up to them with awe and are as tim- 
dr excited by association with them as a 
rmber of a parish sewing society is when 
| comes in contact with a Fifth Avenue 
tron on a committee. Recognition of an 
iring novice by an established woman 
orator may mean everything to her. It 
Ty, as well as raising her in the eyes of 
l’ associates, include introductions to fair 
% fields of endeavor. 
\ really brilliant and successful confi- 
tice woman had established a sort of 
son of admirers. The upper class of the 
iderworld made her Riverside Drive 
aartment a rendezvous. The niceties of 
¢me were discussed with as much authority 
ai gusto as the usual tea topic—modern 
a. She was called on one morning by a 
her bedraggled girl, who explained that 
2 had been working as an aid to her 
}other in petty thievery. 
“Tt makes me sick,’’ said the girl to the 
‘ifidence woman. ‘My brother double- 
sses me all the time, and I’ll never get 
re with him. Just because I’m a 
wman, he thinks I can’t do anything on 
own.” é 
is evidently struck the right chord in 
older woman, herself an ardent be- 
im women’s rights. She liked the per- 
ty of the girl and asked her about her 
ence. 


es,” she announced, ‘‘I’ll help you. 
pu may come to my party next Tuesday.” 
But I thought maybe you’d help me get 
” said the girl, a little bewildered. 
my dear,” said the confidence 
“being seen at my house is a 


is even carried into prisons. Any- 
has ever had anything to do with 


a 
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the inmates is familiar with the sullen dis- 
content which results when one criminal is 
placed in a cell with another whom he con- 
siders of much lower position. The stand- 
ards of caste are, however, different among 
men and women. 

_ The intrinsic position of a woman crook 
is, of course, not impaired by a trip to 
prison. From the standpoint of disgrace, it 
is less convenient, but no more soul-searing 
than a trip to Florida. It is merely an un- 
avoidable absence, an interlude that is part 
of the game. Once a member of the aris- 
tocracy, a woman is not apt to fall back 
into the ranks unless she becomes a petty 
thief or unless she is too divergent to the 
code of honor among thieves. 

As definite a line as divides the lower 
East Side from the upper East Side sepa- 
rates crooks into various categories. On the 
lowest rung of the ladder are petty thieves 
and pickpockets, women who will slip a 
banana off a cart or open a bulging hand 
bag of a fellow passenger in the subway. 
The returns are so pitifully slight that they 
are scarcely ever worth the risk. 


Shoplifting to Your Order 


The shoplifter—that is, the professional 
shoplifter—holds her head high above these 
violators of law. She has a better education 
and better clothes, and probably more 
money to start with. All around, fate has 
handed her a larger slice of life. So much 
trickier and so much harder to catch than 
a man is she that the field has come to be 
almost exclusively hers. Many are led into 
this field because of their love of the frail 
fineries; others, according to psychoana- 
lysts, are victims of repressions in their fam- 
ily life, and still others because they see in 
shoplifting a profitable way of making 
money. This last class must have some 
slight business sense as well, for they must 
study the markets for disposing of the 
goods they obtain. Only a few are lucky 
enough to know an outlet for their mer- 
chandise beforehand. They must take 
what they can and dispose of the loot when 
the chance offers. 

Of the few, one, a clever woman who 
could easily succeed in the higher branches 
of crookery, has worked up quite a nice little 
dress business. Her customers, women of 
none too scrupulous conduct themselves, 
go shopping in the regular manner in a re- 
tail store. Also in the regular manner, they 
look oftener than they buy, and come away 
with only a mental picture of the dress. 
They then go to her and describe the dress 
carefully.. She, with an accomplice to dis- 
tract the attention of a saleswoman, will go 
to the designated shop, manage to slip the 
dress under her own skirt with light fingers, 
and in a few hours the customer will have 
her frock, at, of course, a greatly reduced 
figure. 

Protective measures on the part of de- 
partment stores are increasing the adroit- 
ness of some shoplifters while they are 
eliminating the less nimble from the ranks. 
All kinds of ingenious devices are now in 
use to detect them. In one large depart- 
ment store a tiny light on the ceiling flashes 
in view of all the clerks and means, ‘ Be- 
ware! Light-fingered gentry about.” - 

The most contemptible crooks are the 
blackmailers, but they are at the pinnacle at 
which the ambitious female crook gazes long- 
ingly. They must be not only women of the 
world but they must have charm, intelli- 
gence and savotr-faire, for often before a per- 
son is made a victim he'must be made a 
friend. Their enterprises may carry them 
into fashionable ballrooms, diplomatic teas 
and circles of high finance. Most often they 
work without an aid, and they ask no odds 
of any man. 

The debonair spirit with which they 
meet life makes them delightful compan- 
ions. They take to luxury very naturally 
and bloom in warm perfumed air. Some of 
them are college women, some girls from 
good families who have come on from small 
towns, tried meager secretarial jobs before 
they were swallowed up by the city which 
furnished them with an easiest way. Some 
drift into blackmailing quite innocently, 
confiding hard-luck stories to men friends, 
who offer generous sums to tide them over. 
It is all so simple that once they have got 
a taste of money and a new hat or two, a 
twenty-five-dollar job seems more than 
they can endure. If the next check does 
not come as easily, they begin to make 
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te FLORSHEIM SHOE _ 


Among the finer, better things of life are 
Florsheim Shoes—reasonably priced so that 
every man may enjoy the pleasurable econ- 
omy of wearing Florsheims permanently. 


THE BRIGHTON—STYLE eA(-151 
MOST sTYLEs $10 
Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes”’ on “Request 
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BLACK & DECKER — 
 HALF-INCH SPECIAL 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


“With the Pistol Gri, and. Trigger Switch” 


Another tribute to 


American quantity 
production methods 


e stock by the leading Mill Supply, 
ct ical, Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. 


BLAC 


Shave with ease 
and smoothness 


Apply with 
the finger tips 
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demands. Artistry comes to them with 
practice. Good breeding makes their pro- 
testations of sincerity plausible. Marriage 
as well as money is often either demanded or 
offered. ( 

By saying that she would not marry him 
unless she had something tangible to con- 
vince her brother that the suitor was a man 
of means, one of two well-known New York 
sisters made a very handsome profit out 
of a seventy-year-old banker, who, after 
spending a few evenings with her, was quite 
convinced that he wanted to marry her. 
With the aid of her sister, who played the 
role of cousin in this particular instance, 
the old man was inveigled into signing a 
paper which turned out to be an agreement 
to give her the securities, which were sup- 
posed to be only temporarily in her posses- 
sion, just to show her brother in Yonkers. 
When the old gentleman, with what he sup- 
posed was his engagement abruptly broken, 
realized that he had been defrauded out of 
quite a tidy sum, he brought suit against 
the sisters. But when their lawyer pro- 
duced the paper he had signed, the case was 
thrown out of court. 

The other sister, who is the business head 
of the team, plans out all their operations. 


It is she who keeps the blackmail book—a: 


calling list which would be the envy of 
many members of the Four Hundred. This 
book is merely a neat ledger, but in it could 
be found that, for reasons ferreted out by 
the sisters, Mr. Z pays one hundred dollars 
a week, Mr. X fifty dollars, Mr. Y seventy- 
five dollars, and as long as they are prompt 
in their payments the silence of the sisters 
will be indeed golden. 


A successful blackmailer must have, be- 


sides a knowledge of the specific thing that 
she hopes to get money for, comprehensive 
information about the personal, business 
and general habits of her prospects. A 
minute description of the idiosyncrasies of 
some famous financier, the intimate use of 
his given name or perhaps a pet name, will 
do wonders in establishing firm friendships 
with other important figures, who are com- 
pletely disarmed by the wealth of informa- 
tion of their fair friend and unwittingly give 
her data that might be the ruination not only 
of a man but of a big financial enterprise. 

Many scheming women reach the wealth 
of great families through the younger gen- 
eration. A most productive field of opera- 
tion has long been the colleges, where un- 
suspecting youths abound, and where, away 
from the watchful parental eye, they are a 
ready target for an accurate markswoman. 
Here a woman must have temperament 
warm enough to interest men and cold 
enough to exploit them; brains enough to 
understand them, but not enough to dis- 
concert them. The average age of a woman 
blackmailer or confidence woman is be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five, and this is the 
period in an attractive woman’s life which 
is very apt to intrigue a young man in col- 
lege. One prominent Eastern university is 
said to have more beautiful clinging crooks 
about than there are debutantes at the big 
spring prom. 


College-Widow Stuff 


Introductions in college towns are pretty 
simple; a dropped handkerchief is almost a 
formal presentation, and such a prelimi- 
nary is followed by frequent meetings. The 
senior son of a Western millionaire was 
selected by a delectable looking young 
widow. He was an easy victim to her 
cream-and-rose-and-golden charms. She 
liked him quite well and really didn’t care 
whether she got the son’s hand in marriage, 
as he so ardently proposed, or the father’s 
signature on a fat check—her original in- 
tention. When the situation was at the 
boiling point she went out of town for a 
few weeks. The letters the senior wrote her 
well justified her absence, for they fur- 
nished just the neat packet of evidence she 
needed to take to his father. The son, of 
course, was all for marrying her right off, 
but the father felt differently. 

“Tt’s like this,”’ he said: ‘Of course, I 
won’t cut him off without a cent, but you 
and he won’t be able to live very royally on 
two thousand a year. On the other hand, 
I'll be very glad to give you a check for ten 
thousand dollars for your word of honor 
that you’ll tell him you have fallen in love 
with someone else so that he may forget 
you.” She decided on the check. 

Women outside the pale of recognized 
crookdom and within the ranks of good so- 
ciety have a far easier time with their cheat- 
ings, although the profits are not usually so 
great. Eccentric,.they. may be called, but 


\ 


A ugust 9, 2% 


not so often crooked. A certain ma 
diplomatic circles has acquired consid 
reputation as a card cheat. If she can; 
the aid of her helpful brother, her 
are greater, but if not she can do ve 
on her own. Her husband is disturbe) 
this practice of his wife, but does not 
exactly what to do. At a party re 
when a card game was proposed, he we | 
one of the prospective players: “If y 
going to play, you had better play as 
ner with my wife—she cheats.” i 

Fashions in banditry vary with the 
sons and with the locality, but as 
women do not swindle women. They 
rob their rooms, but when it comes 
question of personal contact the solid 
of the sex makes them feel that their 
ural victims are men. So successfu) 
women in despoiling men that man 
bandits hide not behind but within 
skirts, dressing for work in feminine a 
This is specially true this season. * 


The Telephone Approach 3 


a! 
The telephone is an important in. 
ment to many women crooks in conduit hp 
their little schemes. By means 0 
inaugurate many adventures with ¢ 
ing guilelessness. It is such a safe, 
way getting away from a disagreeabl 
pect at the psychological moment 
other hand, it may be an apparen’ 
dental key to new treasures. The prei|t. 
day prevalence of the wrong number ; 
godsend. An always reliable trick ish 
following: | 
The adventuress calls the numbe 6 
an affluent gentleman whom she = 
only by name. If she is lucky, he at 
the phone himself and she may go ahd 
She may speak a few words in a coli 
but modulated voice before she says, “ li 
who is this? ‘What number is this?” Wh 
told, she is profusely apologetic about 
turbing the wrong number. With any k 
the curiosity of the affluent gentlems ji 
piqued by a charming voice. | 
“Don’t ring off,” he pleads, and 
allows herself to be persuaded not to. 
After some fencing, a meeting is 
ranged. He calls on the woman at p 
apartment and has a® pleasant ever 
fancying himself-a gay dog, wholly un} 
scious of the net he is about to be en 
in. Suddenly an irate “husband” bursts | 
the scene. A choice is given to the affli) 
gentleman of producing a handsome el 
or taking the consequences of publicit;| 
Another development of jeliner m 


zation, the great transatlantic liner, m, 
a splendid playground for the preda} 
damsel. She lends the feminine touch tc 
time-honored custom of ecard cheating 
the high seas. After allowing her acque 
ance to be scraped by a likely looking n 
bored by several days of travel, she in} 
duces him to some necessary accomp | 
and, with enough for a game, cards i/ 
inevitable result. There is a grand coup 
last night on the boat, and the victim is 
not to realize the trick until the boa 
docked and the enchantress has flown. 
Sometimes it is not so easy for tl 
sirens to fly off. Their wings may be sin} 
for if a man has been victimized before 
is suspicious, and likely to enlist the ei 
detectives, who are at hand. It must no 
thought that the movements of professic 
crooks are unobserved. They are ) 
known to the police force and detecti’ 
and it is almost impossible for them tole 
the country without the knowledge of 
authorities, as all sailing lists are com 
for doubtful characters. Often some tell 
trait may unmask the most elaborate ps 
donym. The other day a detective» 
going over the passenger list of an expens 
ocean liner and ran across Mrs, H. Harri 
ton Wilkins. be 
“T’ll bet that’s Happy Hattie,” he si 
“She had better be watched on the trit 
she’ll nick a lot of these big bugs. I dc 
suppose she knows it, but she always ma 
up a name with H. H. in it. The smart 
of them give themselves away.” i 
Realizing the presence of crooks ¢ 
being able to apprehend them are two | 
ferent things. The times they offend 
the times their offenses can be fastened 
them are not by any means identical, 
definite evidence of a specific crime 
necessary for an arrest. It is the possib 
rather than the probability of imm 
arrest that makes the life of a woman cr 
so harrowing. And it is doubtless 
nerve-racking expectation of a touch 
shoulder which makes women crooks § 
“My advice to all women is, it doesn’t pa 


a tugboat model, accurately made, 
sands a good price, while a picture of 
wn-of-war painted entering New York 
, ¢ys gone by—it hung for a century in 

i governor’s house—brings a hundred 
ols. Every painted ship upon a painted 

has a collector after it hard. 

e queer things that sailors carved on 
syvoyages are sought for. The queerer 
1@ are the more ardently they are 
ajned for, not only by the sea but now in 
»o, far inland. Walrus teeth and ivory 
ot other leviathans of the deep were 
hiled and cut and smoothed on month- 
Lee into pie-crust wheels, curious 

cogged rollers on handles, to crimp the 

of toothsome American pies. Sailors 
yn from a cruise brought a sweetheart or 
we a keepsake, to crinkle the pies they 
ey hungry to eat for breakfast. Why 
aifor dinner? That’s anew notion. The 
dmers believed in beginning the day 

_ How little could the sailor think his 

pocket piece would in the 1900’s be in 
eossession of strangers! As soon think 
jach-stone baskets being precious. 

ere are queerer tiu.ings than pie-crust 
uls collected. One man has a thousand 

4s! Many of them were known to the 
s: of fame. ‘Oh, I know him,” says an- 
h kind of collector, to whom old dolls, 
Be ‘dolls only, appeal as: purchases. 
‘yas with him when he gathered in 
iew Jackson’s razor.” 
‘Nid dolls are bad stock,’’ confides a 


e York dealer. ‘‘ Moths are always get- 


ay 


ajnto them.”’ But in summer neighbor- 
8 where motoring summer folks spend 
ui time looking for their hobbies, old 
i gather no moths! They do not. stay 
teshop long enough. And be they wood 
'e they only the rubber-headed and 
z|-basqued doll of post-Civil War days, 
e hands of a dealer in a pretty shop 
can be exchanged for a twenty-dollar 
| while scoop bonnets and Empire 
jis and earlier, more curious and rarer 
\« know no such modest price. 
(osely associated with the doll buyers 
ehe miniature-furniture hunters. When 
Ss you see a little miniature four-inch 
vback chair sell at an auction for fifteen 
irs you might think it unique; but 
« on the watch for the miniature you 
iloegin to see little chests of drawers and 
uposter beds, highboys, tables, little 
ons, all accurately and perfectly made, 
emporaneous with the designs of real 
‘iture and paralleling them for one hun- 


€ and fifty years. 
e Rothschild Flea Collection 


“<now of three collectors who each have 
@ than twenty pieces of these bewitch- 
eld playthings. I have a little Empire 
it of drawers, six inches high, complete 
very detail of graduated size of draw- 
jue brass handles, well-modeled_pi- 
sr, even a marble top! Like the fleas 
i have smaller fleas to bite ’em, this 
2 set of drawers houses a collection of 
tteen old watch fobs! 
leas! The strangest collection ever 
ered is the N. C. Rothschild one of 
isands of fleas, at his home at Tring in 
‘land. Each in a little vial of spirits, 
marked with the place and the host— 
s the way it is expressed—on whom 
7 were found, they were gathered from 
ends of the earth. This collector would 
} a scientist to bring him a new flea 
never an exploring expedition set forth. 
l probably all suggested by old Jona- 
1. Swift’s memory-haunting rime of 
te ’em, and so proceed ad infinitum.” 
ee the churches have turned to an- 
, and long settees are pulled up the 
ar stairs and painted for the vestibule. 
: discloses an early pulpit with 
xtes to hold flowers or alms plate. The 
ter is consulted and the committee is 
down cellar in excitement. He guesses 
n patch it up for His words are 
m him. Patched up, indeed! Not 
restored. Mentally doubling 
, he.accepts the restoration. 
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_ FADS AND FANCIES OF 
| COLLECTORS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Church collections used to mean only one 
thing and were made while the soprano 
struggled through a solo. Now they almost 
as often as not refer to the valued old silver 
flagons, tankards and pattens pridefully 
loaned by the church to a museum for dis- 
play. This serves a double purpose, It 
assures the safe-keeping of the silver from 
fire and theft—better anyway than under 
the pulpit or the deacon’s bed—and lets the 
world know that the parish silver is mu- 
seum stuff! So the old church worries along 
on what is left—its old pulpit, rose-colored 
pew cushions, restored pew doors, Windsor 
chairs here and there, and a dated bell in the 
steeple. 

There are changing fashions in collecting. 
It is not entirely that all possible things are 
exhausted by collectors, for always there 
could be bidding and buying from one 
another. Take the last decade. Napoleonic 
souvenirs were the thing. This enthusiasm 
has waned, The greater war has put a dim- 
ness between Napoleon’s fame and cam- 
paigns and the present day. War prints 
came into vogue. Now they have passed. 
The great excitement over Bennington 
ware has passed the tense stage. Blue 
plates have passed the peak of prices. 
Bottles are still to the fore. But it is now 
the great day of the whatnot gleaner. It 
used to be that no old parlor was complete 
without one; now it might be said they are 
complete in no parlor! 


Staffordshire Dogs 


They have been stripped of their glass 
paperweights over all the land. It seems 
incredible that the shaky old corner shelves 
could. have preserved so many blobs of 
glass, magnifying their inclosed millefiori, 
their sentimental little lambs, their pale 
blue flowers. Keep a thing seven years— 
our grandmothers used to say. Seven 
times seven, and there is a collector after it! 

And the dogs! They were called china 
dogs in the day when their only use was to 
keep a small child quiet on Sundays listen- 
ing to the rattling of a pin dropped inside. 
They are Staffordshire dogs now. A col- 
lector never says a china dog. One can 
keep the world at bay so much better with 
Staffordshire, and it is true that most of 
the dogs are not china. 

I saw a little poodle, no bigger than your 
thumb, sell for four dollars. A greyhound 
goes with characteristic fleetness at twenty, 
but greyhounds have some claim to very 
graceful modeling; one can understand 
their appeal to a sense of beauty. But 
dogs, just plain lumpy dogs with their legs 
incorporated in the lump, the white 
ironstone-looking kind with a smoochy nose 
and two beady eyes and twelve inches of 
height, can make this kind of collector 
happy after he has impounded a pair for 
thirty dollars! Smaller kind less, better 
kind more! The very same dog, copper 
lustered—one of them, not a pair—brings 
thirty-two dollars at auction, and whispers 
go from one enthusiast to another: “I 
know where one is!’’ and ‘‘ Mine’s better!” 

While the ransacking was going on for 
Staffordshire dogs, curious painted plaster- 
of-Paris dishes of high-colored fruit came to 
light. I have seen them myself in old 
attics. Some of these queer high-set plas- 
ter dishes were surmounted by a pair of 
billing doves in vivid yellow. They belong 
to the hair-wreath era of interior decoration 
and precede the glass-covered wax fruit and 
are thirty years before the stuffed oriole 
under a dome. There are not many of 
them. A variety of reasons for this! There 
are collectors of these painted plaster pieces, 
at five dollars apiece. Hair wreaths are 
next in line. 

While all these were being carried out of 
the parlors, some men of the collecting 
brotherhood have gathered in the shaving 
mugs with inscriptions on them, and mus- 
tache cups with moss roses on them, and 
have seriously possessed themselves, in 
their desire for early American things, with 
a row of early spittoons. Bennington ones 
lead off in value. Some of them are great 
twenty-inch affairs, beshelled and grooved, 
mottled and glazed. Never are they re- 
ferred to as cuspidors; that’s an anachro- 
nism for an old article, you are told, quite 
seriously, and nothing puts a shudder into 
a collector quicker than an anachronism! 
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Isn’t She A Beauty! 


LL of life and vigor, every muscle sound and 

strong, every movement quick and sure—a pet 
anyone would be proud to own. It’s easy to raise 
healthy, sturdy dogs and keep them in the pink of 
condition, with a little care and correct feeding. 


Dogs fed regularly on SPRATT’S are healthy and good- 
humored. SPRATT’S contains all of the necessary in- 
gredients to build boneandbody. Itisnot mussy to feed. 
For more than half a century SPRATTS has been the 
choice of owners, breeders and exhibitors. scree 


Try SPRATT’S Ovals, 
the pocket dog biscuit 
for all sizes and breeds. 
Dogs love ’em! 


Insist on the genuine 
SPRATT’S — otherwise 
your dog will miss a 
treat. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
send for sample and 
enclose 2c for book, 
No. 84. on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 


St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Permanent Home 


If you are planning to build a per- 
manent, firesafe home or would 
like to modernize or remodel an 
old home, send for this book. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Denver Detroit Houston Los Angeles ~¥ 
New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Rochester St. Louis San Antonio 
San Francisco. 


Use National Steel Fabric for Invisible Strength 
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THIS BOND SAYS —"SATISFACTION OR wNEW HOSE GRATIS* 
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“Hosiery 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 

is sold at your home 
by our representative 
An outstanding value 
is No100-Pure silk-. 
mock seam-reinforced 
lisle top, toe and heel 
at ONE DOLLAR 


District managers and men and 
women representatives wanted. Lib- 
eral commission. Like owning a busi- 
ness without expenses. Write for pian, 


COISE 


Ben ai > 


“Sig See 


_ 23RD ST- NEW YORK 


“SMARTSILK HOSTERY 


. lo 
The Curtis Publishing Company ‘ 
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‘ Opportunity? 
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Gentlemen: Perhaps it is my oppor- 
tunity, so send all details. I. don’t 
promise anything, but I’ll look them 
over. 


Name 


T was Doug- 

las Satch- 
er’s, a hustling 
7 young ‘‘Native 
¢ Son.”’ Since he 

Siar yg seized upon it, 

\ ee many times he 
has easily earned 

more than $60.00 a f 


0 month extra. 


$60.00 or Morea Month Extra 


ceed. Profits from the very 
start and in proportion to the 
amount of time you can spare. 
We tell you just what to do and 
say, and furnish everything you 
will need. There isn’t space 
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HE opportunity is simply 
this: That you arrange with 
us to act as subscription repre- 
sentative, in your spare time 
and right in your own locality, 
for The Saturday Evening 


Post, The Ladies’ Home here to begin to tell you all the 
Journal and The Country details, so—if youreally want to 
Gentleman. make more money—mail the 


coupon above. 


F REE Supplies 


Equipment, Instruction 


Without Experience 


One of the best features of this 
opportunity is that you do not 
need previous experience to suc- 
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Truly these are Americana characteristi- 
cally. As late as Grant’s Administration 
they were down the aisles of some churches 
at pew ends, and it was good form and mat- 
ter of distinction to use one four or five 
pews ahead, with no interruption to the 
preacher by the slightest movement of the 
listener’s head. Great brass ones still orna- 
ment the aisles of the United States 
Senate. 

Lots of unusual things are gathered and 
passed on by dealers who have orders and 
specialize for clients, priding themselves on 
gathering for an exclusive clientele. It isa 
paying proposition to have the buyer think 
he has all or first choice of a queer thing, 
and it is a rule of several such dealers never 
to tell what a client collects. Such stock is 
in drawers and closed cabinets. If seen by 
chance, the dealer will cheerfully assure the 
casual inquirer that they are only for deco- 
ration. It doesn’t do to talk with every 


antique lover that comes along about the’ 


line of the high-paying specializer. He 
wants to walk an exclusive path, not a fair- 
way, and be the only man who knows 
about it. Yoxall, the famous English col- 
lector, tells of a man who gets rid of his col- 
lection at once if he finds anyone else trying 
to buy his way into the same field! 

After a young prince has sat on a three- 
legged stool and had a loaded gun put in 
his hand to shoot tame game beaten in by 
keepers, he wants to go out and get scratched 
up by tigers or take pot shots of his own at 
a hippopotamus. Thus it is that the con- 
ventional buying of an antique master- 
piece from a fine shop palls after a while. 
It dawns on the buyer that he has let the 
antique dealer have most of the fun. He 
starts out with determination in his eye 
and shaving mugs or historic shades in his 
mind. 

Have you seen historic shades? They 
are musty, dusty, sun-bleached window 
shades with pictures on them. Indepen- 
dence Hall for first choice, and early settlers 
in covered wagons crossing the Connecticut 
River, the Landing of the Pilgrims’ ex- 
pressed sketchily with one pine tree, a rock, 
aman with a towline drawing in a rowboat, 
and the spars and hull of the Mayflower in 
the distance, all painted in a few strokes on 
a shade, now sunburned yellow. A shade 
collector will pay a good price for a good 
one; thirty dollars for some of them, for 
aren’t they early American? Such a col- 
lector carries his own. He prefers a line 
unique to himself and thinks nothing of 
riding across a few states with six chairs in 
his car, though all twenty-four legs poke 
his ribs on the thank-you-ma’ams on the 
hills. “I want that piece of burlap to wrap 
my pewter in,’ he says of a scrap on the 
garage floor. “I'll carry it as itis. I don’t 
mind what I carry. I’d carry a dead cat by 
the tail if that was what I was collecting!” 


Piecemealed Houses 


I have seen such a one stagger out of an 
auction with eight hundred dollars’ worth 
of antiques in his arms—a stretcher table, 
two pine salt boxes, a window shade and 
some early tinware. 

When a rare fireside chair with curly 
maple wings, a fourteen-hundred-dollar 
purchase, went off, self-stowed, in its own- 
er’s car—and it took a big car to hold it— 
those that had been bidding for it at the 
open-air sale under a tent had looks of sad- 
ness, of disappointment on their faces, a 
sort of what-are-kings-and-empires-now 
sort of look as they watched the departing 
coat tails climb into the car. All collectors 
know the superlative passes but once. The 
old chair would have gone higher if it could 
have been put up again. 

One famous American collector gathered 
old houses until’ he possessed a chain of 
them covering all the periods of historic 
interest. He would not move one from its 
site for the world. Not so a collector of 
Cape Cod houses. He buys and he buys all 
the little Cape Cod houses that come in the 
market, no matter where they are, the 
quainter, the queerer the better. They are 
all moved up and set down around the first 
one he had and joined on by a touching 
corner or by a bridging gallery. If the road 
masters refuse to let one be moved on the 
highway, he has it flaked—a Cape Cod 
method of piecemealing a house—and set 
up again. The aggregation is one summer 
home for a Cape Cod collector. 

With another American it’s old boots 
and shoes! Quite seriously this is done to- 
day. Years ago a famous French etcher 
amused his world by gathering old boots 
and shoes, dragoon boots so big you wonder 


\\ 


they could be staggered in, litt 
sabots so dainty you wonder any 
bride could get them on. The 
laughed at his folly, but now his coll, 
stands in honor in Cluny Museum, a) , 
the world looks at the cases and mary. 
the foot coverings of the past. T 
great shoe manufacturer gathers old < 
and again the world laughs, and in t} 5 
some museum will probably get then) 
again the public will stand before the \. 
with respect. 

A fortune went from one enthusiag 
collecting old printed New Englan 
mons and putting them into exq 
ings. Incidentally, what seemed 
of collections was of historie valu 
serving a record of the work 
known colonial printing press. 

And then there are the ban 
more properly, the printed han 
There is the one that Baxter 
Washington, and another one of - 
in browny color, printed from a copper 
You’ll need more. than a. hundred d 
to start your collection with these t) j 
you tell a dealer to get them for you. ' 4 
is one about a foot square with Georg) jj, 
the cherry tree; and another in pink \q 
on scratchy grained cotton, where ty ty 
small boys in long trousers, ruffled ;\; 
and feather in hat, play boy-scout |, 
back in 1812, under the title of Juy\j 
Riflemen. In an old frame, with 
handles, this last one makes a favorit |e 
tray, but most of these old hand 
are framed for wall collections. 


Pleasant Junk of AUS: 


Best of all is the immensely larg 
huzza for war!”’ of the time of t 
war with Great Britain. It must ha 
something like waving a flag to 
forth from a tail pocket and wave 
its flaring gay color and all its ir 
naval victories, Perry and MeDonot 
the rest. There aren’t many of th 
the last recorded selling price from: 
collection was three hundred and 
lars. A historic, patriotic handk 
this fills many wants in man: 
fields. It offers a patriotic re 
fights, ship enthusiasm, fine co 
old process of cotton printing 
your hundreds and you take yo 

Every man to his taste, an 
there are queer ones in colle 
geon scours Kurope for instru 
ture, as being, perhaps, somet 
own line. Two Pennsylvania 
have about cleared the market of 
plates made in the days of the 
earliest stoves. A man in Kent, O! 
early chopping knives cornered ; 
on a string. Two insurance me 
London and one in Philadel ‘ 
insurance emblems for their very 

I confess to a fondness for copp 
ing cans for the garden, early 
George Washington’s, and use thi 
garden; but the enthusiasm of o1 
farther. I saw one centered on.a ma 
shelf in the library of a mansion! _ 

Netsuke collecting is a bond between 
very nations of the earth. In home 
Holland, in France, in England, in Con 
ticut I have seen cabinets full of ti 
mysterious, grotesque fobs carved and 
and engraved out of many materials, 1 
in days gone by to knot the belt string 
Japanese aristocrats. A netsuke colle 
can find a kindred spirit in any clime. 

Bible boxes, pistol-handled knives, 
kettles—get them old enough, and a 
lector waits. As surely as anyone trie 
make a list of things collectors are after 
would have to end in “‘ete.”” For instat 
In a high hill village in Connecticut in 
quiet of a summer afternoon a motortr 
might have been seen laboring up 2 | 
Looking between the trees on the old 4 
a dweller in an-old gambrel-roofed he 
saw on the truck a gay, high-perched sté 
coach, the color of a rosy peach, shaped 
a nutshell, with C springs swaying, h 
mercloth spread, steps and cushions_ 
windows in place, a boot ready to | 
things, and five little hair trunks strap 
on behind! > Ey 

“What you going to do with it? Cz 


in it down to the beach? Going to 8 
in it?” 4) 


“This is the genuine old coach thatt 
to run to Hartford, through Farming 
She has been on the road a hundred 
eight years. Sleep in it! It’s wort 
hundred dollars! A collector bo 
What will he do with it? He won’t & 
anything with it! It’s for a collect 
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Have you seen this Everlasting Iron 
in its Everlasting Case? 


pees indeed is an ironing equipment you really ought to see 


before you purchase amy electric iron. 


The finest iron made—the Sunbeam—and an indestructible steel 
case in which to keep it. The iron that does your work so much 
quicker, easier, better—that keeps those treasured naperies in such 
perfectly ironed condition—with cord and stand all in one heat- 
proof, accident-proof place. Doesn’t that strike you as a real idea 
in ironing equipment? 

With the Sunbeam Set, between uses your whole ironing outfit 
is protected all the time against wear and tear, against dirt and mois- 
ture and tarnish. The all-steel case provides a permanent safeguard 
against the hundred-and-one annoying and distressing things that, 
otherwise, are always happening to your iron. 


No wonder women everywhere are so warmly welcoming the 
new Sunbeam Set as the one and.only way out of their old-time 
electric iron troubles. The minute you set eyes on it—this 100% 
efficient iron, in its handsome Delft blue enameled case—you too 
Me will recognize it as the greatest. improvement in electric ironing 
equipment that has come about in years. 


“You Need One Extra Good Iron” 


_ Iron, Stand, 
_ Cord and All- 
Steel, Fireproof 


Case, $8.50 complete 8 
YOU MEN who are interested in providing the finest and most Ug eto tmnt 
efficient labor-saving equipment for the women-folk who manage your 
homes will appreciate on sight the advantages of the Sunbeam Set over 
the ordinary electric iron. You will immediately see in this new-day 
combination a very real improvement over anything heretofore avail- i ci See eee 
im i able in the electric iron field. Take home a Sunbeam Set, to make her “< ee aa a 
day’s work just that much easier and more agreeable. It’s a gift any : 
woman will welcome. And, because of the annoyance and trouble 


} i, and inconvenience the Sunbeam Set will certainly save her, she'll 
bless you for a benefactor every time she has a bit of ironing to do. 


3 


THE SUNBEAM TOASTER AND 
io TABLE STOVE is a mighty handy aid to good 
housekeeping. A most convenient and practical 
appliance. Cooks 49 dishes, right on the table. 
Boils and broils. Toasts bread flat and turns it 
over. Ask your Sunbeam dealer. $10.50. 


| . 
| THE DOMESTIC IRON—known as ‘‘the best 
) $5 iron made’’—is also a product of this company. It 


ee 2 
is a good, serviceable iron which you may buy with the : H E ] RO N O F IRON S 
assurance of getting.the best value possible at the price. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
e 34. Years Making Quality Products 


5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
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Locktite Keeps Tobacco Right 


— 


Locxtirte is the handiest tobacco pouch you ever laid 


2 eyes on. Exclusive patent closing device opens easy, Z 
a closes tight at simple pull of tab across top of pouch. = 
= Every pipe smoker appreciates Locktite compactness = 
= and convenience. Over two million satisfied users. 2 
2 At cigar stores and wherever smokers’ accessories = 
2 are sold. $1 and up. Buy yourself a handy Locktite 2 
2 Pouch today! = 
EZ Manufactured and Fully Guaranteed by = 
> The F. S. MILLS CO, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. ky 
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Here’s 
Cash for 


Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal payment to care 
for our present subscribers and enroll new readers for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
& Gentleman. ‘Curtis work is my main source of income,” says 
B Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School boy in Wisconsin, ‘and I have 
fm made about $5.00 in one day.” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of Michigan, on the 
other hand, is a Civil War veteran, a college graduate and a retired 
a physician, who earns extra money by our plan every month. 


You Need No Experience 


We need more men and women workers in your locality right now. You 
need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and dig- 
nified. To learn all the attractive details of our offer just send 
the coupon which is printed below. 
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For Your Convenience 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
962 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’ll be glad to look over a proposition which will pay me up to, say, 
$1.50 an hour for my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 
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THE LADY FARE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“T espec’s,” communed Florian, “that 
there is goin’ to be a new murder committed 
somewheres tonight an’ Ise gwine be em- 
bracin’ lilies sho’tly thereafter.” 

Out of all the ominous portent of trouble 
there loomed a single hope. If Mr. Slappey 
could raise the necessary money to pay off 
Perey! If! But the hour was nearly two 
and it is difficult to. borrow money even in 
the bright sun of noonday. Florian knew 
also that his credit was not all it might be. 
His Micawberish tendencies had given him 
a fame which was not at this moment de- 
sirable. There was, however, a single for- 
lorn chance, and he directed Percy to stop 
by the house where Epic Peters boarded. 
Percy obeyed grudgingly and glared at 
Florian’s gayly bedecked figure as that 
gentleman aroused Epic’s landlady from a 
ey diverting journey through dream- 
and. 

“‘Mistuh Peters ain’t here,’ was her in- 
formation. ; 

“But he left away fum the Broadway 
Tavun a li’l’ while ago, an’ m 

“He come heah, but he went right away 
again with Dr. Brutus Herring.” 

“‘Where did they go to?” 

“‘T don’t know ezac’ly. But they hinted 
they was goin’ fishin’ down to the Warrior 
River.” 

“T hope,” sizzled Florian as he turned 
mournfully away, “that they bofe of them 
gits redbugs.” 

Mr. Slappey had one more scheme, albeit 
it was as hopeless as a rain check on a clear 
day. He paid a call. Mr. Semore Mashby 
grunted to the front door, appearing un- 
usually scant in an ancient nightshirt. 

“What you want, Florian?” 

“Semore, Ise in trouble.” 

“‘Tha’s the most thing you is always in, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ bail fo’ nobody.” 

“T needs fifteen dollars, Semore.” 

“Then you is in hahd luck, because I 
ain’t got no fifteen dollars with me tonight; 
an’ if I did have, you woul’n’t git it.” 

“ce Ten? ” 

“Not ten cents.” 

“But, Semore 

“Don’t but me, cullud boy. Any time 
you craves to borry money offen me, you 
just bring yo’ credick with you. Good 
night.” 

Florian clambered back in the taxi with 
his problem and his companion. 

“Boy,” he told himself, “if it’s true 
what the poet says ’bout bein’ the darkest 
just befo’ the dawn, then it must be pretty 
near day after tomorrow.” 

All in all, the situation sized up as dis- 
tinctly horrible. It was impossible to go 
home and impossible not to. 

“They ain’t but two things I can do,” he 
told himself, ‘‘an’ bofe is wrong.” 

Every third of a mile the meter clicked 
depressingly. Florian had long since ceased 
to light matches for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the ghastly total. But one thing he did 
know—the climax must be postponed until 
the ultimate moment. He realized sud- 
denly that they were headed homeward. 

He shouted to Perey, ‘‘ We ain’t cravin’ 
to go home yet. Drive us somewhere.” 

Evva Mapes beamed. Here was a man 
after her own heart. The driver turned his 
unprepossessing countenance upon Florian. 

““Where?”’ 


” 


“Anywhere. Us just craves to be drove. 
Le’s slip out th’o0o Norwood an’ along the 
Tarrant City road.”’ 

Evva tried to cuddle, but Florian resisted 
pointedly. Unfortunately Percy neither 
saw nor heard. Mr. Slappey wallowed in 
the slough of despond;_ tick-tick-tickety- 
tick sang the meter. Florian’s brain was 
going at race-horse speed. There was noth- 
ing he could do, and he was doing it with 
vast reluctance. 

_He envisioned a scene with the jealous 
Percy if he should inform that person of the 
financial stringency: 

“Heah’s half of what I owes you.” 

“Where at is them other half?” 

Ain’t got it!” 

“ Ain’t got it? You mean you has been 
lettin’ me drive you an’ my gal 

“Uh-huh!” 

Wham! Florian shook his head soberly. 

“There is posolutely nothin’ doin’ on 
that,” he reflected. “So long as I keep 
ridin’, he ain’t got no right to ast me fo’ no 
money. Once I stops he knocks me fo’ a 
ghoul.” 

But an additional worry enlisted in Mr. 
Slappey’s army of. unhappiness. It was 


\ 


patent that Percy was grossly miseon> 
ing this journey along the b 
boulevard which winds through Boy’ 
Inglenook and Tarrant City. Re 
exclusively from Percy’s viewpoin 
situation was sinister; it was a plaining 
simple joy ride indulged in by two athp. 
tive persons of opposite sex who d 
most pointedly not to part. Tha 
female person was an ex-fiancée 0’ 
driver’s merely added a highly unwel 
spice of danger. : 

Florian focused a wary eye on 


rippled under the tight-fitting coa’ y 
“Hot diggity dawg! Was Per ol 
loose a good hard wallop on my ja’ 
Gabriel, toot yo’ trumpet!” 5 
_Miss Evva Mapes was not pleased th 
Florian’s lack of ardency. i 
“You don’t seem to love me 1je 
Florian.” ie 
“Huh! You ain’t half started to jj} 
when you utters them words, gal.” 
“Ain’t I pretty?” is 
“Too dawg-gone much so.” 
“Don’t I dance good?” 
“Us ain’t dancin’ now.” 
“Well” —spiritedly—“‘ifn you feels 1 jt. 
away ’bout it, I reckon the best thing wi jp 
do is drive home.” 
“No!” The word was a vocal explo 
“T ain’t cravin’ to drive home. Lemm¢ 
what you reckon Ise joy-ridin’ you 1 
“Dunno, lessn it is to show me tn 
moonlights. ’Cause tha’s all what you 
been doin’.” yh 
Through Inglenook, then by a hu 
product plant which spurted flame 
chimneys and illuminated the country 
a red, eerie glow. 2. 
“Looks like hell,’ announced Fic 
seriously. Past Tarrant City and onj 
through dense woods. Florian con'h 
plated flight, but doubted his own sf d 
At three o’clock in the morning hee i 
the end of the pavement and a trifle be} 
he discerned a modest barbecue stand. 
idea smote him; a very fine idea which 4 
more than a little desperate. ; 
“Tse hungry,” he lied. | 
“Me too,” echoed Evva. owe 
“You? After all them Hae 


4 
| 


haled out at Epic Peters’ place?” __ 

“T always craves food,” she asserted, | 
he believed her. He slid forward. ! 
_ “Percy?” His voice was mild and 


. 
oe 


Huh?” a 
“How ’bout stoppin’ heah a minut 

eatin’ a few san’wiches with us?” 
‘ Pfft ! > F 


“Fresh barbecue pork with sauce 0} 
an’ hot buns.” ; = 
Perey yielded. He was very, very ]| 
gry. He parked fifty yards from the | 
becue stand. Florian hopped nimbh 
the ground, Percy right after him. _ 
“You don’t need to come, Percy. It 
the san’wiches.”’ in rs 
“Yeh.” It was a deep, throaty gr 
“You buys ’em all right, but I wat 
you.” ae 
Mr. Slappey cringed. Percy seemed 
trustful. F 
“‘Dawg-gone his hide,” reflected Flor 
“what right has he got thinkin’ I'd try ti 
him out of somethin’?” 
Florian ordered a half dozen barbe 
sandwiches—‘‘an’ put lots of hot sauce 
’em.” He lighted a cigarette. There} 
in his face, a rigid, set expression of g 
determination. Stark necessity was m( 
ering a considerable bit of invention. ‘ 
scheme which he schemed was fraught ¥ 
unpleasant possibilities and dire danj 
but certainly it was better than piecen 
extermination at the hands of this g 
eyed taxi driver who used to be en 
Evva Mapes and who had aslight we! 
for battering her gentleman friends in 
places. oH 
Florian held a brief and muttere 
sation with the proprietor of the 
stand.. They nodded and smiled. 
backed out of the door. aa 
“‘He’s got a telephone in that ho 
yonder, Percy. I aims to useit.” 


Percy glowered after him. E 

“Yeh, an’ be shuah you comes 
quick.” 

Florian trotted to the house. | 
mind’s eye was a picture of the taximet 


we 


-up around fifteen or sixteen dollars n' 


his own cash capital of eight dollar i 


on te depreciated by the purchase of 
e sandwiches and ginger ale. He 
‘ed in the telephone book and found the 
ber he sought: 

-Krere GAINES, UNDERTAKER 


jve minutes later he had the sleep- 
ed Keefe on the phone. 


is is Florian Slappey.” 

‘Th-huh.”” . 

“s yo’ ambulance in?” 

' think so. Anyway, the hearse is.” 
don’t want no hearse. I craves an 


" ‘Whaffo?” 

“An accident.” 
‘Where?”’ 
Jut somewhere near Inglenook on the 
ard road.” ’ 
ofessional interest was driving sleep 
“ci the eyes of the undertaker. 
Who did the accident happen to?”’ 
Me.” 
When?” 


“Well, Keefe, it ain’t ezac’ly happened 
, 

Foolishment what you talks with yo’ 
” 


 Tain’t foolish. Now listen heah. You 
tin yo’ ambulance an’ drive out the 
ycles road. “Long about Inglenook you 
tet lookin’ fo’ a Gold & Silver taxi which 
mcident has happened to. Somewhere 
ind you is goin’ to find me an’ Ise gwine 

¢« pretty near daid. You gits me on yo’ 
ti:cher an’ scoot me away, see? An’ no 


But, Florian : 


Allright. But remember I charges the 
aie fo’ this as if it was a real accident.” 
Boy, you can charge how much you 
ks. You gits yo’ money fust thing to- 
(row !”” 
orian rejoined his béte noire in the bar- 
ie stand. Together they sauntered 
oard the waiting taxi and the regal Evva 
Vines. But Florian did not immediately 
mr the car. He turned solicitous eyes 
n Percy. 
Gosh,” he commented, ‘‘I’ll bet you is 
ind drivin’!” 
-Humph!” 
An’ hungry.” 
Humph!”’ 
_'Now listen, Percy, lemme be sugges- 
hh. Spose you gits in the back with Miss 
Mioes an’ I takes the wheel while you-all 
pe, san’wiches together. How would 
h: suit you?” 
‘erey’s eyes narrowed. He suspected 
an in but didn’t know what it was. 


‘ian introduced the taxi driver and 
fra with much flourishy gusto. Each 
ihe frigidly. 

Ihas suggested to Percy that he should 
ere me drive a li’l’, while you an’ him eats 
yedecue in the back,” he said, and blithely 
icped into the driver’s seat. He backed 
# filled and rolled slowly townward. 
im the rear of the car came acrimonious 
«es, Perey’s deep and bitter, Evva’s 

land vitriolic. Florian pressed slightly 
ithe accelerator. 
and out they wound through hills and 
“eys, slowing down only as:a mark of 
eect to the notorious vigilance of the 
rant City police force. From there on 
‘rian watched his chance. His heart was 
tmping and his jaw set. The task he 
aed was horrendously ticklish, but at least 
tromised relief from the present appalling 
ation. 
‘ar down the road twin lights appeared; 
‘ting, blazing headlights, which were 
ping from one side of the road to the 
yer in search of an accident. Florian 
cw those headlights; he recognized the 
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solemn white invalid carriage to which they 
were attached, His own eye roved; a large 
tree, a big spreading oak, caught his fancy. 
He acted instantly. 

The Gold & Silver taxicab swerved 
abruptly and rather too violently. Its con- 
tact with the unyielding tree trunk was far 
more emphatic than Mr. Slappey antici- 
pated. There was a sickening crash, a tinkle 
of glass and the earth opened. An oath 
spurted from the rear of the car, a shrill 
shriek of terror from the throat of Miss 
Evva Mapes. And then oblivion. 

When Mr. Slappey struggled back to 
consciousness he was lying flat on his back. 
The cot upon which he lay was enormously 
comfortable; the car rolled with elegant 
ease on balloon tires and compressed-air 
shock absorbers. Mr. Slappey blinked 
rapidly, learned that he possessed many 
sections of anatomy hitherto unsuspected, 
and _turned pain-racked eyes upon the 
solicitous countenance of Keefe Gaines, Bir- 
mingham’s foremost colored undertaker. 

_“Gosh-amighty, Florian, you suttinly 
did bust them forest!” 
} “Oh-o-o-o! I kind of busted myse’f 
00. 

“Ain’t it the troof? Fo’ a minute I 
thought you was sho’ nuff daid.” 

“ Ain’t 1?” 

“Not yet.” 

Florian groaned. 

“Dawg-gone my hide, I suttinly was too 
enthusiastic hittin’ that tree.”” Then mem- 
ory flashed back to him. ‘Did I kill that 
taxi driver?”’ he inquired hopefully. 

“Nope; you jes loosened up a few of his 
teeth.” 

‘An’ Evva Mapes?” 

“Shuh! That gal must be made of cast 
iron. When us got to her she was holdin’ 
Percy’s head with one hand an’ a barbecue 
san’wich with t’other.” 

“Golly, that woman shuah is a persistent 
eater!”’ 

Keefe bent over his friend. 

“Now spose you splain me a few things 
*bout this heah accident, Florian. Seems 
kinder funny.” 

“Funny! Huh! Reckon you would 
think it funny was you in a taxicab prison 
with a man which aimed to kill you, an’ a 
gal which di’n’t care how quick or how 
tho’ough he done so. An’ them two hatin’ 
each other ——”’ 

“You is delirium, Florian. 
Evva don’t hate each other.’ 

“How come you to utter them words?” 

“Well, befo’ we left them they was 
huggin’ each other an’ promisin’ that they 
is gwine git ma’ied.”’ 

“Hot dam! Tha’s one load removed 
offen my chist.’’ He gave Keefe Gaines the 
details of the night’s agony. ‘“‘An’ there I 
was,” he finished, “’bout ten or twelve dol- 
lars shy of how much money it took to pay 
that ol’ dragon an’ no way to git it until 
mawnin’, an’ him thinkin’ that I must be 
crazy ’bout his gal or I woul’n’t be joy- 
ridin’ her around. Fooie! All I wanted 
was to git away fum him, which is how I 
come to think of that accident. T’morrow 
mawnin’ I borries that money offen Epic 
Peters an’ pays the ‘taxicab bill.” 

** An’ mine.” 

“An’ yourn. An’ even if I is ‘busted, I 
remains alive. I never did hanker to collect 
no life insurance.”’ 

Keefe took Florian to the Gaines Under- 
taking Parlors—Embalming Neatly Done, 
and there ministered to his immediate suffer- 
ings. There were many vicious contusions 
on Mr. Slappey’s slender body, but no 
bones were broken; and before morning 


Percy an’ 


dawned Florian considered himself excel- 


lently well out of a thoroughly nasty scrape. 
Not that his body failed to shriek protest 
with every moyement of joint or muscle; not 
that his head ceased to ache and his bones 
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A. Yor protection from Sun, 


Dust, Wind or Glare . 


Have a pair of Colored Goggles with 
you wherever you go. It is easy to buy 
them from the WILLSON assortment 
onthe attractive card - - 


CThe WILLSON name on every frame 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Jnc., READING, PA. 


It’s pure when it reaches you— 


Keep 


HEN the milkman leaves it at 
your door, nothing but pure, 
wholesome milk is in the bottle — 
but what happens when you open it? 


If the cap is the ordinary kind, you 
never can replace it so that it is a 
real protection; you'll crumple it so 
it won’t fit—or you’ll puncture it 
with the ice-pick or a kitchen fork. 
Dust, dirt and germs can easily enter 
—you and your family may suffer. 


Compare these archaic methods 


it so! 


with Perfection Caps, which lift by 
a reinforced tab that won’t tear off. 
You can replace them as often as 
you wish. The cap is not mutilated; 
no dirt can enter the milk. 


Just by sending the coupon, you can 
obtain, free, a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. Get them—trythem 
—then tell your milkman that you 
want him to use them. He will be 
glad to do it. 


Send the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 8?" 


—_ more 


ev AND PROTECT IT WITH : 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS JS _ 
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SMITH-LEE COMPANY 


537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send me 


a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 
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Correction of 
an error 


On page 217 of the May 10th 
issue of this publication there 
appeared an advertisement of 
Krementz links. Through a 
typographical error, these links 
were described as “18 kt. white 
gold.” 


This description should have 
tread “18 kt. white gold plate.” 


We regret the error sincerely 
and take this means of cor- 
recting it. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


StopFoot Pains 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 


Non-Skid Arch Uplift is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years experience in the manufac. 


ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 
Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. f 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


UPLIFT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
Sent 
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IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE 
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T.07.ca 


cannot upp, order direct. 
C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 
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43.8 Miles on Gal. 

of Gas Obtained in Official | 
Test (Affidavits on File) 

Blancke Thermostatic Carbureter Control is 

guaranteed to increase mileage on your Ford car or 

truck 50% to 100% or purchase price re- 

funded. Makes Fords start easier win- 

ter or summer—almost entirely elimi- 

nates carbon formation—greatly reduces 

repair bills. Motor runs smoother— 

prevents dilution crank case oil. 

Faster acceleration. Lower 

speeds possible in high gear. 

Easily and quickly in- 

stalled. Costs only $5 

and you will findit 

quickly pays for 

itself many 

times. 


Leading 
automobile 
manufac- 
turers now 
using as 
standard 
equipment 
Thermo- 
static Car- 
bureter 
Control 
under 
Blancke 
license. 


on exhaust 
automatically 
ae “2 turns down needle 
3° GC" valve on carbureter ag 
~ ot engine warms, exactly as 
° Xs Ford Manual says do by hand. 
> ‘os Guaranteed Trial Offer 
We will send sample control at our 
tisk to one Ford Owner in each district 
in U.S. Just send name and address and 
get our Guaranteed Trial Offer NOW! 
A. C. BLANCKE & CO. 
Dept. 257 602 W. Lake St., Chicago 
AGENTS—DEALERS— Write for un- 
usually liberal proposition. 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It's being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don’t breathe 
Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn, 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

ye] @S$ CF suits and overcoats direct to wearer 

—at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

tic assortment. World's greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 


Ratonohing sideas! Menor women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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to ery for rest; but at least Mr. Slappey 
was alive. 

The task of borrowing thirty dollars—a 
fair safety margin—was not without its 
difficulties, but eventually it was completed. 
Florian, walking agonizingly, made his way 
slowly to the house where Evva Mapes 
boarded. He found that lady radiant with 
happiness. 

“‘T an’ Percy is engaged ag’in, an —— 

“Nemmin’ ‘bout that. I has come to 
’scuss some impawtant matters. I was 
skeered last night when I got accidented 
that you an’ Percy—’specially Perey— 
might think I was tryin’ to do him out of 
how much taxicab bill I owed. I has come 
to pay you back fo’ same. Did you pay it?” 

“ee Yeh.” 

Florian flashed his roll of one-dollar bills. 

““How much?” he demanded apprehen- 
sively. 

She smiled sweetly. 

“One dollar an’ eighty cents.” 

Florian’s jaw dropped. 

“Says which?”’ 

“One dollar an’ eighty cents.” 

“Gal, you says words, but they don’t 
make sense. That taxi bill must of been 
*bout twenty dollars.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Tha’s what my Percy: allowed, but the 
meter just said a dollar an’ eighty.” 

One dollar and eighty cents! Suddenly 
every bruised bone and aching joint in Mr. 
Slappey’s body commenced hurting at 
double speed. 

“T don’t understand. Tha’s all what the 
meter said?” 


” 


~ “Ev’y cent. Perey thought it was 
funny.” 
“Funny! Gal, you don’t know what 


funny is. An’ me gittin’ accidented!” A 
sudden inspirational thought struck home. 
“Listen, I seen that meter when it regis- 
tered. Look heah, Evyva, when I 
an’ Percy was buyin’ them san’wiches, you 
di’n’t happen to touch that taximeter, did 
you?” 

Her fair forehead corrugated in a frown. 

“Well, yes,’ she admitted candidly; “I 
did kinder fool with it a lil’ bit. I always 
was cu’ious to see how them things wukked.” 
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Florian seized her arm. 

“What did you do?”’ 

“Not hahdly nothin’. I heard it tickin’ , 
an’ it kinder made me nervous.’ 

“Yeh, that tickin’ made me nervous all 
evenin’.” 

“‘An’ it seemed like to me the li’l’ gold 
flag wan’t in the right place. It was hangin’ 
down ’stead of standin’ up.” 

“ Ay’ you ” 

“T just stood it up, tha’s all.” 

“All! Wiggilin’ tripe! Tha’s all what 
you did? Pushed that flag up?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

*“An’ then what happened?” 

“It stopped tickin’ an’ I figured it had 
run down, so I wound a li’l’ crank an’ a 
piece of paper come out. I got skeered an’ 
th’owed that paper away, an’ then I pushed 
the li’l’ gold flag back down again to where 
it had been an’ the meter stahted tickin’ 
once mo’.” 

Florian was dazed. So the accident had 
been unnecessary after all. Evva had 
shoved the taximeter back to zero, then 
started it again. Solemnly, Florian counted 
into Evva’s hand the sum of one dollar and 
eighty cents. 

“There’s how much the taxi bill was, 
Evva. You give that to Percy an’ tell him 
Florian Slappey ain’t no man to do nobody 
out of nothin’. Tell him tha’s what kind 
of a guy lam. Gosh!” 

His eyes half closed and he stoed gazing 
raptly off into the distance. Briefly and 
painfully he summarized the situation. 
There was the dollar and eighty cents 
which he had just returned to Evva Mapes; 
the inevitable check-up of the meter short- 
age with its consequent financial demand 
upon the bewildered Perey. As for Evva, 
she had parted with no money and had se- 
cured for herself one evening of complete 
high-class enjoyment and one large hus- 
band. 

Florian felt her hand on his arm. 

“What you thinkin’ about, Florian?” 

“Thinkin’?’’ Mr. Slappey answered 
slowly. “‘I was just sort of reflectin’, Miss 
Mapes, that there ain t no sense or either 
truth in that old sayin’ about it bein’ the 
woman who pays.” 
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avit—my impromptu sabbat- 
‘he perils I braved, the tu- 
t: survived, have already frozen 
h fixity of a map in relief, so 
- .eir contours may be traced 
raembering finger tips in all 
t;-since there can be no shift- 
ta new confusion. And in this 
wy I am conscious of a lifting 
ic. I hope I may not become 
e smug, but not again, I fancy, 
¢tain associates traduce me as 
fssilized, dry-and-dusty, aloof- 
afe. Not again, I believe, will 
-f this envious cabal—the 
ibe wit whom in kindness I 
| ot name—report the theory 
n teaching to be that history 
s¢ with the Renaissance. 
lie, certain student groups of 
miter yet dub me Old Red Sand- 
ica term quaintly plucked from 
icy and suggested partly, it is 
sile, by my still reddish beard, 
tl, I dare say, by the surname 
yestone. Yet this sobriquet 
rao longer the rude implication 
satedness that once burdened 
Ihave become timely. I have 
nealled, admiringly, a bearcat. 
Nt yet without emotion can I 
ilthe memorable morning when 
rai took up my scholastic labors 
hivied east wing of Fairwater. 
amy appearance aroused was a 
nustration—no less. The instant 
aspied on the campus I heard 
a undergraduate shout 
“hat is a boy!” and with this 
was freed of all misgiving due 
tl knowledge that a perversely 
bd version of my wanderings 
| 2come current. Twice again I 
1 this cordial ‘That is a boy!” 
lynee within the walls of Fair- 
ti, other acclamations rang 
ozh the corridor; trifling words 
is of my age and dignity should 
Eps not have taxed his mind to 
auaber. “Heisallright,’’shouted 
ier, and promptly came a con- 
t| demand from two score young 
cts, “Who is all right?’’ to be 
ived by the lusty chorus, “Old 
andstone—he is all right!’ 
pwere tossed on this climax, and 
‘duals in the throng would con- 
t with “TI will say that he is” 
‘th an even fiercer intensity of 
Tooration, ‘I will tell the world 
vine is!” 
bubtless—let it be said again— 
syuld not have treasured this 


e banter, yet I must concede that it left me profoundly affected. I was fearful, 
Kid, that my device of simulating preoccupation to hide how greatly I was moved 
ul not avail. When, once, I decided to let a faint smile indicate that I felt no real 
Pasure at this rough cordiality I was glad of my protecting beard, for I found my 


Syeak. 


lor did the frenzy—I may call it that—of acclamation cease as I made a way to my 
$s “Ah, you sheik!” I caught, or the interjection may have been ‘‘Oh’’—incited 


7 OW that my affairs are brought again to 
a good posture I am looking back on the 

strange adventures of a time called by a 
colleague—a cheap fellow thinking him- 
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I Knew Now That I Must be Cool; That I Must Leave Quickly But Without Excitement 
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doubtless by a rumor that I had braved certain 
dangers on the great American desert. As I 
turned to face the class a final tribute reached 
me, ‘“‘Is not he wondrous!’’—or “‘a wonder!”’ as 


the boyish phrase may have been, to 
be met by the fervent confirmation, 
this time quaintly varied to “I will 
tell the cockeyed world that he is.” 

Once I should have shrunk from 
this familiar approach. Now, hav- 
ing mingled with my kind as man 
to man, I will confess that I basked 
in it. And a pretty while I was com- 
pelled, by my quite preposterous 
emotion, to stand there falsely seem- 
ing to muse upon certain aspects of 
the Saxon heptarchy which would 
form the substance of my morning’s 
lecture. It had been a great and 
gracious tumult, and under these— 
secretly to me—delightful auspices 
were my duties resumed. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
I am resolved never again to aban- 
don my station in life for—as my 
satirist has been charmed to put it— 
a semester of subslumming. That 
circumstances will crouch in wait 
for me, I doubt not, but I have had 
my fling, as the phrase goes, and am 
armed against their blandishments. 
The gypsy strain that finally 
wrought upon me I must suppose to 
have been mine from birth, as also 
that unconsidering, mad, black pas- 
sion to show myself in my true colors 
not alone to the world but to my 
wife, Mrs. Carinthia Copplestone. 
That I governed this evil impulse 
a long period of years is an item to 
my credit, offsetting, one may hope, 
many later peccancies, as I now 
frankly describe them. It is true 
that this early restraint would never 
condone the rank moral obliquity a 
vulgarian press has imputed to me, 
yet such a burden seems not to be 
laid upon my past good behavior; 
at least not by Mrs. Copplestone, 
though I cannot deny that she suf- 
fers moods in which she is enigmatic. 
She will smile an apparent accep- 
tance of my protestations, but the 
lifted lip goes too closely over her 
perfect teeth with a thinning effect— 
I know not how else to put it—leay- 
ing a perfunctory grimace behind 
which doubt seems to lurk. Is she 
not, then, persuaded of my inno- 
cence, or would she merely have me 
think she is not? From my knowl- 
edge of this in many respects ad- 
mirable woman I am certain she will 
guard the answer to her tomb. 

And yet I cannot bring myself 
to believe that in her secret heart 
of hearts Mrs. Copplestone does 


actually asperse that woman of sterling attributes to whom the anonymous news rat 
applied the odious term “‘love mate’”’ in connection with a name which, as she is aware, I 
chanced at the time to be using for my own. Full well she knows, too, that the 
prophesied legal proceeding, denominated in hideous press jargon a ‘‘heart-balm suit,” 
with myself most disparagingly involved, was but a figment of obscene imagining. 

Nor can I feel that she believes me to have been culpably involved with another, a 
theater woman. that strange Vera of the careless, wicked look. I have explicitly made 
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known to Mrs. Copplestone that Vera and I were simply 
good pals, as Vera herself more than once put it. I have 
not withheld from her that the woman from our first dra- 
matic encounter addressed me as Pop, but I have again 
and again pointed out that this of itself indicates the pro- 
priety of our relationship, it being but a friendly diminu- 
tive of the term ‘‘Father.’”’ Mrs. Copplestone may discredit 
me with conduct unbecoming an educator of my years and 
standing, but I believe her to be—at least secretly—per- 
suaded that, aside from my quite inadvertent connivance 
with certain dastardly lawbreakers, my life while away was, 
in the deepest sense, morally blameless; that I was never 
flatly dissolute, never the miscreant, during a time that 
fate put me beyond the minute personal supervision which 
she had never failed to exert since the beginning of our 
wedded life some thirty years ago. 

What I feel to be quite as important for the calm of our 
future years, she no longer believes that I wandered from 
my home in a fit of mental aberration. Long stubbornly 
fixed in this delusion, she is now assured that I left deliber- 
ately and with a sound mind. She knows that an errant 
gypsy strain prevailed over settled habits and—I feel free 
to call it so—the abject docility to which her domineering 
temperament had reduced me. Moreover, she now sus- 
pects that the vagabond in me may become resurgent 
under provocation. At times I detect her watching me fur- 
tively, as one might watch a tamed animal that has given 
signs of reverting to the ferine. More than once she has 
uttered, half jestingly, yet with a visible fraction of uneasy 
belief, the phrase “‘street angel, home devil.’”’ Not any 
more does she confront me with the mien of 
an offended empress should I venture to obey 
a whim or fancy peculiarly my own. It is as 
if she, herself a mother of ferment, has divined 
that I am compounded of volatile juices and 
am, in the common phrase, not too unlikely to 
cause trouble under adverse pressure. 

That I feel for her in the disquiet she thus 
suffers all the sympathy a right-minded man 
should feel, I shall not profess. Not all the 
calamities nor the good fortunes of my respite 
have sufficed to erase certain painful memories 
of that last month before I left, during which 
this, in the main, excellent woman waged with 
every masculine trick of chicanery her lam- 
entably successful campaign for the mayor- 
alty of our thriving little city of Fairwater, into 
whose well-nigh cloistered homes, alas! had 
crept the envenomed doctrine of woman’s 
political equality. Not so soon can I forget 
the shock it was to find my wife referred to in 
the public prints as, merely, Copplestone—to 
read that Copplestone affirmed this or denied 
the other, that Copple- 
stone predicted an over- 
whelming victory for the 
forees of righteous goy- 
ernment. It can hardly 
be guessed with what a 
curious sensation this left 
me; disembodied, un- 
manned, unsexed—I 
know not howelse tosay =~ 
it. Easier to convey are 
my reactions to certain 
all-too-vivid campus ep- 
ithets that bloomed 
about the college—I 
could not but be aware— 
from teachers, deans, stu- 
dents; such atrocious locutions as Cloud-Compelling Ca- 
rinthia, The Red Hussar, The Mad Mullah, The Grenadier, 
and Iron Hand; this last with a shaft of the invidious for 
myself. Need Isay that such infelicities cast a pall overmy 
every—until that last day—innocent enjoyment of life? 

Nor does Mrs. Copplestone, in cemmon with a certain 
professorial clique, longer consider me a dusty survival, 
oblivious of the swift flow of contemporary life. She knows 
I have survived contacts that enlightened, even though 
they shocked. She knows I have descended into depths 
from which she would shrink back affrighted, depths where 
rough men use commonly and freely the vilest impreca- 
tions. She knows I emerged from this ordeal not only 
unscathed but with a handsome sum of money gained by 
my foresight and cold precision of judgment in matters 
where she had supposed me impractical. She knows, in a 
word, that I have learned to live my own life, and may do 
so again if put to it. 

Our changed attitudes may be best indicated, perhaps, 
by a trifling incident. Half an hour ago Cato, my sleek 
white cat, approached Pudgkins, the lap dog of Mrs. Cop- 
plestone, with a series of hissing threats that I found laugh- 
able, drove her whimpering from the cushion she occupied, 
and extended his own beautiful length upon it as if nothing 
had happened. Mrs. Copplestone not only observed the 
affair but made no outcry. Formerly Cato would have 
been ejected from the house. Now he is immune from her 
persecutions, The circumstance is eloquent, 


Nor is there any reference now to what Mrs. Copple- 
stone had come to call my little article for the so-called 
Sunday supplement of a Chicago sheet devoted to the 
sensational. Well she knows I would no longer submit to 
have my name appended to those atrocious garblings of 
history. Perhaps she divines that my resentment in this 
matter had its part in determining what she will still speak 
of as my mad behavior. The truth is I was tricked in the 
matter of these articles, though little did I suspect to what 
lengths when she first urged me to write for the Sunday 
supplement so called. 

I need not say what I did at last write in order to silence 
her importunities. I will merely state that those who 
know me could guess it to have been 
not only scholarly but dignified. What 
was my horror, then, to be confronted 


He Ran Up an Apple Tree and Looked Down Upon Her and Her Monstrous Pet With a Quiet Disdain 


on a Sunday morning with black treachery. Hither Mrs. 
Copplestone or some cheap fellow in the newspaper office 
had betrayed me into absurdities, uttered under my name 
and under a portrait of me taken some twenty years be- 
fore. Was Homer Illiterate? ran the astounding headline, 
followed by Noted Educator Hints Blind Poet Could 
Neither Read Nor Write. 

The article itself was flippant, superficial, altogether 
base. I had said that the question of whether writing was 
known in the time of Homer had been raised in antiquity 
and been debated with especial eagerness after the appear- 
ance of Wolf’s Prolegomena. I had then pointed out that 
the only passage in Homer which could be interpreted as a 
reference to writing occurred in the story of Bellerophon, 
told by Glaucus in the sixth book of the Iliad. Proetus, 
king of Corinth, sent Bellerophon to his father-in-law, the 
king of Lycia, and gave him “‘baneful tokens—scratching 
on a folded tablet many spirit-destroying things, and bade 
him show this to his father-in-law that he might perish,’ 
I added that we might suppose tokens between guest 
friends to have been in use before writing was known. And 
on this foundation had been built a structure of scandal 
and innuendo that revolted every fiber of my being. I was 
made to say that Homer, banished by Plato from his re- 
public, would today undoubtedly be classed as a paranoiac; 
that there is no morality in him; that acts are not classified 
as good or bad, right or wrong; cruel and treacherous deeds 
being spoken of with no hint that they deserve censure, 
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An added infamy was the illustration of the 5 
which a crudely drawn caricature of myself seem 
to explore the brain of Homer with a scalpel. La 
indeed a faulty instrument to express what I felt y 
sheet was exposed to me by the delighted Mrs. Cop 
with more than that usual self-approval which i 
her personality defects. 

Too late did I then recall that I had, at her 
urging, given her a sheaf of notes on Sappho, 
woman poet. It was a chilling fear of what she mig! 
made of these that, during the following week, wher 
fearful campaign for the mayoralty was at its he 
seemed to excite me to a frenzy of desperation. 

that I was 
sa myself on 


so-called 
Happily a 
she was rat! 
ing me, me 
ing that I 
the recept 
would hold 
afternoon. 

Poignant! 
call the mc 
my leaving o 
In the iit he 


from each. 
drawing-roo 


ranging chair 
few small 
groups that 
place an air 
tancy. As I 
through the | 
paused, tapping 
of her teeth wit 
pencil and, at 
whiles she will, 
bating her sei 
Never had 
of a more e 
ing presence 

“Just a few of the 
thinking women,” 
mured half absentlyy 


non—the telepho 
would you mind 
Downey’s and telli 
make it all vanilla 
stead of half lemon 


That is like her, 
pleting asentence w 
you think?” Shek 
to know what I th 
would she expect 
the “Certainly” I 
She will even at tim 
inquiry more pointed, as “‘ Modern life is so com 
you think—or do you?”’ But she will not wait 
you don’t—or do. It will avail you nothin’ 
with her. 

“Certainly,’”’ I said, and left her sliding a h 
chair to the side of the largest table. I knew sl 
self filling this and facing her band of big, bro 
women, myself somewhere in the background, 
spicuously present, yet enough so to be known 4 
bound to her chariot. 

I closed our door softly on this pernicious act 
passed down the concrete walk to the iron gate, wl 
afraid I flung to with a defiant clang. This, 
would not be heard by Mrs. Copplestone. I que 
moment seemed to be acting in obedience to 
identified stimulus. I walked without consciot 
knew that deep within me some unfamiliar 1 
assuming control. Outside our gate I looked up 2 
the quiet street. Maple Avenue is never more co: 
in these earliest days of spring, when its rows of 
trees hold the first hints of green, and the lawn 
its attractive houses are faintly emerald. It al 
so serenely in contrast with the home I had “ 
politics would soon seethe or where Mrs. Coppl 
would be asking her friends if they did not find 
life terribly complex. 

aL evi slowly on in the curious indecision hy 
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ib yet far below my consciousness. In front of the 
efhgwell house, next to ours, I felt constrained to pause. 
Folering why I should have done this, I recalled that the 
efhgwells were absent and the house closed. Its cur- 
ird windows stared blankly at the street. I thought of 
e eaceful, still rooms behind them, where this afternoon 
e) would be no incessant treble of voices, no big, broad, 
ring women, no clutter of chairs and sandwiches. It 
asi quiet house, a satisfactory tomb. 

‘\y mind still blank of any destination, at the end of 
‘ae I was about to turn, I think, up College Avenue, 
iderhaps I would have strolled unharmfully through 
e niversity grounds, but as I paused I was hailed by 
aris Jessup, our professor of English, who beckoned me 
or his veranda. I ascended the steps and joined him 
+ ere want of any definite aim. 

“ome around to the side porch, Coppie,”’ he urged 
tewe had exchanged greetings. And on the side porch 
fond that he had been sitting at a wicker table on which 
21 two glasses and a bottle of sherry. ‘I was hoping 
mone would come along and have a nip of this stuff with 
e he explained. 

f is a man of my own age, but larger, with more per- 
nity, I should say—and he is on terms of familiarity 
ifthe student body that have often seemed questionable 
‘tste. However, he is a good chap and just now glowed 
it friendliness, so that I had no heart to refuse him, 
vozh I have never cared for any sort of intoxicants. 

f: poured me a glass of his liquor and I praised it 
anly, as he seemed to wish me to. We sipped our drink 
ihatted, principally of the election, just over, in which 
 Copplestone had triumphed. He was rather un- 
eantly jocular about this, asking to know how it might 
eo be the husband of a mayor. Then he picked up what 
se’ to he the Sunday supplement I have before spoken of, 
icremarked, “But you’re coming on yourself, Coppie. 
w weeks ago you dished up ‘The blind man who dwells 
-oeky Chios’ for the barbarous-speaking Carians of 
idy who read Sunday papers, and now you’ve gone and 
ailered a lady I long have loved. Where you going to 
0? Will you leave us no illusions? Will the Scamander 
shoked with slain ideals? For shame, you old he- 
sp!” 
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I Was Another Man, My Clothing Inconspicuous, My Face Unemphatic. 


I was a bit nettled at this buffoonery, and reached for 
the sheet he held, only to find that brutal caricature of 
myself, this time pointing sternly at a half-dressed female 
in a wanton posture, under the shouting headline, Noted 
Professor Pries Lid Off Sappho’s Home Life. I was aghast, 
scarce having strength to read the next line, Scandal in 
Main Street, Lesbos. And this the result of my harmless 
notes, turned over to Mrs. Copplestone, such items as she 
might with a little industry have gleaned for herself! I 
felt a great rage possess me. I could not read the thing 
further. I never have read it. 

I seized my glass and drained it, while Jessup continued 
to banter me in his rough way. ‘Ah, Coppie! You take 
that ‘violet-weaving, pure, sweet-smelling Sappho’ and 
drag her name in the dirt. You plainly insinuate that as 
head of a poetic school she had more than a matronly re- 
gard for her pupils. You concede her gift of song, but have 
her abandoned to vice; distinguished among the corrupt 
community of Lesbos by exceptional immorality. I’m 
surprised at you, Coppie—the foulness of your mind, so 
to‘attack that lady, ‘small and dark and flower-lovely,’ 
merely because she painted passion so fervently.- And 
now, of course, my affair with that enchantress is broken 
off; but do me a favor, Coppie—let Cleopatra alone, will 
you—there’s a good chap. She is another jewel in my dia- 
dem of lonely amour, and she’s already had enough said 
about her. Can’t you be magnanimous and let her 2 

“Look here, Jessup’’—I was hotly inflamed by this 
badinage, my humiliation being already more than I wished 
to bear—“‘I was gulled into this ——” 

“There, there, old chap—I know, I know. Have an- 
other drink.’”” And he poured my glass full, after which he 
reached over his large hand and patted my shoulder not 
ungently. In my embarrassment I drank the liquor and 
recalled that it was Jessup, by all accounts, who had 
spoken of Mrs. Copplestone not only as The Mad Mullah 
but as Iron Hand. He refilled my glass before I could pre- 
vent him and spoke more seriously. ‘‘I’ll tell you, Coppie, 
I think our justly enraged president will put a spoke in her 
wheel after he sees this. Of course Fairwater is looking 
up; it is already being advertised as the college with a per- 
sonal touch, turning out four-square men, and all that, 
but I doubt if this is the sort of notoriety it wants, even 
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from its professor of history. You don’t mind my saying 
it? Of course I know you want such hogwash stopped.” 

I was again embarrassed by this kindness. “She has 
wanted to get me out of a rut,’”’ was all I could offer. 

He lifted his glass, waving it slightly to point his speech. 
“There’s more than one way out of a rut,’”’ he submitted, 
and while he sipped his wine I tried to fathom his precise 
meaning. The speech had an invidious angle. 

“Tf you mean,” I retorted sharply, “that history itself 
is ina rut ——”’ He waved a protest, but I kept on: “ You 
must blame the hack writers who smugly reduce it to an 
outline. Imagine an outline of history! An outline of 
mathematics would be as supposable. Dash it! Are we all 
to be reduced to outlines?”” I was quite vexed. 

“T dare say,” replied Jessup. ‘‘The coming man will be 
only an outline, a formula; you’ll be able to say him all in 
a dozen words.’”’ We were thus off the immediate topic 
and my friend tactfully slid the Sunday horror to the floor 
where my ignominy would be less apparent. “It seems 
to be the trend of evolution,” he went on. ‘As the herd 
becomes more dense its members must file down the sharp 
corners or let mere attrition do it. Only by becoming all 
alike can they avoid a discomfortable clashing. To be 
sure, a few of us struggle to preserve our differences. 
Here’’—he reached for another sheet of the Sunday 
paper—‘“‘I found a ery in this poetry column that made 
echoes in me.” He read intoningly, rather boomingly as he 
proceeded, fastening his eyes on mine after every phrase, 
as if to demand assent: 


“T weary of this life, 
So like a garden 
Under cultivation.” 


There were other stanzas, concluding with: 


I wish I were a bell, 
That I might clang 
A brazen tongue. 


Jessup’s eyes are prominent and they clung to mine al- 
most indignantly, as if he were demanding his rights of me. 
I hastened to assure him that I, too, felt this urge to be out 
of the compliant herd, that I resented being caught in the 

(Continued on Page 81) 


I Was Ripe for Adventure in the Great Out:of:Doors 
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Square Garden, New York, resembled a senior class- 
day féte in some coeducational college, with the 
fraternities and sororities vying with each other in hospi- 
tality, with silver slippers and dancing pumps in great 
demand, rather than a political convention of the old 


[0 recent national meets at Cleveland and Madison 


hard-boiled days. Mrs. and Miss Delegate were every- 
where in evidence, weaving in and out of committee 
rooms, offering planks before the resolutions committee, 
making suggestions in caucuses, often speaking clearly and 
to the point, well-dressed, intelligent, and on the whole, 
good-tempered. It was bruited abroad that they were as 
well informed on the major political issues as the men, 
though somewhat ignorant on the inside strategy, chicane 
and intrigue which lend excitement and jazz to these 
occasions and render the presidential sweepstakes such 
popular sporting events. 

It was noticeable in these gatherings that the men, save 
for a few elderly rock-ribbed die-hards of the antisuffrage 
school of thought, no longer ganged by themselves; on the 
contrary, they consorted openly with the feminine cohorts; 
they even donned dinner coats and sallied forth to evening 
functions, dances, banquets or political caucuses with 
every outward appearance of manly delight. I am now 
speaking of the common or garden variety of male delegate 
hailing from Riverbrook or Rosedale who thinks and talks 
Americanese, 1924 model, and not the stiff-necked Old 
Guard in both outfits who hold that running the country 
and the party is their own heaven-appointed, exclusive 
job, together with all the patronage and perquisites ap- 
pertaining thereto, and regard newcomers with the same 
lowering hostility with which a bull in a pasture regards a 
crimson shawl. To this group, for the women to dare to 
reach forth their hands and touch the sacred ark of the 
covenant—which in this instance is the absolute and 
supreme right of a little inner coterie to rule in all matters 
whatsoever touching party doctrine and discipline, even 
in so minor a question as distributing delegates’ tickets or 
appointing women on subcommittees—is a sin of such 
stupendous magnitude as to be punished by immediate 
political death or exile. Already, some sturdy high-minded 
leaders inside the party councils, daring to wield the power 
which by right goes with their position, have been exiled 
for such temerity, and others have been wiped out. These 
massacres of the faithful by the die-hards who always help 
one another to stay in power, are going on quietly inside 
both party organizations all the time, and these sentences 
are in the nature of a military salute in passing to those 
unknown soldiers who fought bravely inside their party 
ranks for democratic rule, and fell, stabbed in the back by 
the Old Guard who wished to replace them with rubber 
stamps. Pax vobiscwm. Blessed are they who die with 
their boots on, fighting the good fight for better things. 


The Old Guard in the Guardhouse 


UT it is the attitude of these case-hardened old auto- 

crats, saturated with their own self-importance, which 
reveals most clearly the deepening influence of women and 
the change which is slowly creeping across the face of 
present-day politics. One of these crabbed old-timers was 
heard to declare bitterly that the times were out of joint; 
women had spoiled everything; national conventions and 
political campaigns had lost their fine flavor and had 
become as tame as an Epworth League picnic or a bottle of 
pink circus pop. He further confided that such dolled-up 
goings-on gave him the pip; women bred nothing but 
squaw-men these days. It was estimated by another 
gloomy-minded statistician of the same régime that more 
men delegates by actual count had degraded themselves 
by wearing evening clothes at the national conventions of 
1924 than in all the previous conventions laid end to end 
and multiplied by ten; and it was the women who were 
responsible for this extraordinary lowering of national 
morale; they were abolishing virility in politics just as 
they had abolished drink; the grand old hickory-bark 
ideals of the Republic were on the toboggan slide. 

These assertions should, perhaps, be taken with a grain 
of salt. They represent the point of view of yesterday. The 
old gods are passing—and yelling defiance and throwing 
dirt at the new order as they pass. Some of the Old 
Guard have been put into the guardhouse and are trying 
desperately to burst out again. Others have been carried 
off the field on stretchers. Their day of battleisdone. And 
these down-and-out pessimists are the ones who view with 
alarm the present scene. Nevertheless, a certain portion 
of the jeremiads is true. Out of the vast kaleidoscopic 
spectacle of American politics today, the fact emerges that 
the technic of the game is changing—and it is the women 
who are changing that technic. It is coming to savor less 
of the mining camp, the blind tiger, the back-alley pool 
room, 


This big general trend toward refinement being duly 
recorded, it must in all truth be chronicled that thus far, 
and especially in the realm of national affairs, the change 
is more of form than of substance; women have but laid 
hold of the hem of the garment; they have not altered 
the fabric or the fashioning of the robe.. They have not 
penetrated to the inner councils. Men still hold practically 
every pivotal position in their party organizations, and in 
the conventions they still have the major thinking rdles. 
The appointment of women to places on credential com- 
mittees and permanent organization as well as to vice 
chairmanships is more complimentary than anything else; 
they are necessary gestures of politeness, of good will. The 
men still operate the main works. They are the star actors 
on the stage who speak the meaty lines. At the Demo- 
cratic convention a woman delegate received all of half a 
vote for the presidency, though it was generally conceded 
that she was abler than some of the second-string dark 
horses nervously champing their bits and pawing the dust, 
eager to be off when the barrier was sprung. Among these 
dusky steeds out in the vice-presidential paddock was 
observed a beautiful brunet charger who received much 
admiring attention from the men—before the race began. 
But when the actual event was pulled off, it was noted 
that her admirers had discreetly turned their backs and 
were shouting in another direction; they had basely 
picked another winner—a man. It is probable that this 
state of affairs will continue for some time. 


Playing a Waiting Game 


ND looking facts straight in the face, it must be ad- 
mitted that men are not altogether wrong in maintain- 
ing this attitude. In politics women wield power not as 
women but as voters—and their actual voting strength is 
still far below that of the men. At the Democratic con- 
vention held in New York the actual voting strength of 
the women delegates from all the states was one hundred 
and eighty-four out of a total of one thousand and ninety- 
eight votes—that is to say, men outnumbered the women 
approximately five to one. In the Republican councils 
their actual voting strength as shown by delegates was 
somewhat less. Some of the states—notably Florida, 
Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Vermont 
and Wisconsin—according to the records, sent no Demo- 
cratic women delegates at all; though in several instances 
they sent women alternates as pinch-hitters for the men in 
case the latter grew weary of the proceedings and decided 
to check out early in the game. 

With such a heavy balance of power against them, 
women cannot expect to achieve high positions in the 
inner national councils, and they do not expect it—yet. 
They are not inclined to make trouble. Their policy, as 
expressed by their activities, seems to be to lie low, co- 
operate honestly and earnestly, learn all the lessons they 
can—and build for the future. They are eager to serve— 
but not servile. When they are double-crossed by the 
politicians—and this summer has already witnessed some 
dirty work at the crossroads—they do not double-cross 
back again, but neither do they turn the other cheek; they 
quietly make a little notch on their guns and go on. They 
are not such fools as not to know they have been double- 
crossed, but they realize their weakness. After all, they 
are still only four years old in practical experience; in 1920 
they knew as little of party machinery, county committees, 
caucuses, conventions and the like as they did of the 
nebular hypothesis. Many of them believed—God help 
them!—that there was nothing to politics but marking 
their ballots for the best men, speaking up for the best 
measures—after which, all would go well. Now, after four 
years, they know better than that. They have been in 
innumerable party scraps in which they have both given 
and received body blows. They are not disillusioned; but, 
like a woman with a drunken husband, they know what 
they are up against and they are not cherishing vain hopes 
of voluntary reform. They know that at present they 
have neither the voting woman power nor yet the experi- 
ence which will enable them to do more than play a waiting 
game—and so that is what they are playing. Purposely, 
in national affairs, they are keeping to shallow waters nor 
venturing out where the blue begins. 

“But wait for the next convention!”’ said one of their 
leaders. ‘Wait until 1928. The men aren’t really fooling 
us now. We’re just letting them do it while we get expe- 
rience and pile up party support.” 

Nevertheless, they are not inactive; they are accepting 
what they can get, and in the meantime they are watching, 
criticizing, using their heads. Some of the vaudeville fea- 
tures and sporting events which the managers of conven- 
tions put on to jazz up the emotions and conceal their 
moves, the women consider nothing but apple sauce. If 
they had their way they would institute several reforms. 


Elizabeth Frazer 


They would cut down the speeches, cut down expens¢ 
cut out the frenzied beating of party tom-toms, the my 
gunning and slinging of futile invective, get down to ¢ 
brass tacks of fundamental issues which are lost in ¢ 
shuffle, nominate a candidate on his character and }| 
record—and then go home to fight for him. 
“Tt’s a devastating waste of time!” declared a wom: 
delegate after sitting in at a deadlock for three days, “ A)! 
think how much it costs! Are those candidates and the 
managers thinking of the good of the party or the country 
Of course they’re not!” | 
‘Bad housekeeping,’ summed up another distinguish; 
leader. ‘ 
“Tf this were all there were to party polities,” said 
third, ‘“‘I should say that as a game it beats poker, deuc| 
wild, but as a means of government it is h-e-double],” | 
In making a survey of women’s political activities , 
they emerge into the spotlight of a presidential year, sy)| 
dry facts stand forth clearly, and likewise sundry ¢ F 
old bogies are conspicuous by their absence from the seen | 
First of all, looking at the delegates, national co 
women and leaders en masse, it is evident that y 
the fore. As a whole the national leaders among the wo: 
are somewhat younger, somewhat more modern and 
than are the men—few, to be sure, in the mating twenti 
but plenty in their splendid thirties, their adventure, 


forties, with a fair sprinkling among the philosoph tie 
In the South and West the women leaders are 
younger than in the slow-moving, conservative 
Eager, up-to-the-second young matrons, married ei 
ten years and with a thriving family under way, are 
right into the thick of the political fight in their cities an’ 
states, organizing to get out seventy-five per cent of th 
whole vote in the coming November elections; analyzin| 
party issues, local and national issues; going in for tax 
ation, budgeting, tariff and finance; electing women a 
legislators, as judges and secretaries of state. They are b; 
no means confining themselves to women’s so-called specii 
interests—war, child welfare, the world court and wom 
in industry. On the contrary, the actual trend of thei’ 
activities seems to reveal a greater general desire to ham 
mer along the lines of efficiency in government. Amon) 
their numbers are few out-and-out radicals, few old 
fashioned fighting feminists, few emotional gushers o| 
sentimental theorists; as a group they are neither highl 
radical nor yet reactionary, but plain middle-of-the | 
roaders, with clean-cut ideas on honesty and efficiency— 
and practical to their finger tips. [ 


Buckets of Bunk 4 


Alpe young veterans, bred up in the issues of today | 
disciplined by innumerable hot local contests inside thei 
own organizations, attended the national conyen’ 
drink at the fount of party wisdom, eager to hea 
watchmen on the towers tell them of the night, y 
signs of promise were; eager to listen to sage disc: 
the great fundamental problems, human and 
which distract our country today—and what 
ceive? Upon their intelligent, modern young 
poured out buckets of bunk, of political hokv 
tried on in the movies, would get the grand 
jeering ten-year-old gallery kid. All the old ¢ 
wax figures and party bogies of a generatio 
dragged forth and lashed with whips of scor] 
political hogwash and flapdoodle handed out 
nourishment make the present generation of 
ers gasp. It is like stepping off into anothe 

“My sainted grandmother! Are they still d 
exclaimed one woman, torn between ribald mi 
est wrath. ‘‘Why, I thought all that whooy 
out when men stopped wearing whiskers!” 

Yes, youth is to the fore, and it is high 
get our political hokum up to date. The truth 
vitriolic speeches and leather-lunged howli 
which characterize national conventions do 
women worth a cent. They have gone to # 
practical politics now for four years—the tim 
to achieve an ordinary college degree—and 
ginning to know beans when the bag is op’ 
recognize an issue when they see it coming dow 
and they can likewise recognize total vacuity | 
when bellowed at them from the platform by 
ard bearers. At the national convention in 
woman delegate listened attentively to one ¢ 
sionate mudgunners for a full hour by her wrist 
at the close of the fake artillery display 
quietly to her neighbor, ‘“‘He didn’t say a 
You’d have thought there wasn’t an issue 
world!” ; ‘ 

This kind of windy nourishment does not fo 
but it makes them sick. They know when t 
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tridle and side-step and pussyfoot. Women don’t like 
uiyfooters. They never did, even back in their dim and 
- arboreal careers. They like two-fisted fighters— 
nithey are not at all averse to lending a hand themselves. 
‘hy want their political leaders to call a spade a spade 
nnameit right out in meeting—whether it be prohibition, 
heveague of Nations, religious or race prejudices. Pull 
,oogies out of the closet into the sunlight, and see them 
yphe airy skeletons they are. 

jkewise women hate straddlers. They like to see a 
or manly and strong and straightforward, even if they 
ov hold with his ideas. But the politician is a born 
yidler. He is as scared of a real issue, a real idea, as of a 
tesnake curled up in the road. If he can’t kill it in 
spnittee he tries to straddle it in the platform. The cam- 
ai: prayer of the women, if it could be crystallized into a 
wailitant words, would run something like this: “‘O God, 
h implanted courage in even the least of the brutes of 
seeld, send down the bright lightning of Thy wrath and 
te these pussyfooters dead! Give us real issues, O 
ot—and give us real men!”’ 


a] 
| The Struggle for Recognition 


f second fact which strikes the observer who casts an 

prejudiced eye over the political scene is that there is 
yscantagonism. That horrific bogy never materialized. 
usands and wives are found voting on opposite sides— 
idhe family is still intact. At one of the conventions 
e ife of a certain delegate acted as his alternate. In the 
id of a hotly contested point the delegate stepped up on 
e atform to express his views, and his wife, balloting in 
sjace, reversed his vote. Her views were different from 
s,nd when her turr at expression came she expressed 
tsf. Asked what he thought about it, the husband 
uged. 
“hat’s all right!” he said. “My wife and I don’t al- 
wyagree on everything. Why on earth should we?” 
Gstility women have found in plenty, but it is not sex 
stity. Inside their own party organizations they have 
da unceasing fight on their hands. This struggle to win 
0a recognition, to exercise the right to select their own 
orentatives instead of having rubber stamps appointed 
eraem by the men at the top, is, in truth, the biggest bat- 
»wmen have to wage for the next few years to come. It 
onses to be a continuous engagement, without quarter, 
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inside both organizations all the way up and down the 
line. The rank and file of women are still woefully ignorant 
concerning party machinery. They do not begin to realize 
the importance parties play in the government system. 
But until women wield party power they have no political 
power. They are insubstantial shadows, ghosts. Their 
honorary positions are, for the most part, empty compli- 
ments, pasteboard crowns. To achieve real political power 
they must have party power, and that means woman 
power—an army of women voters at their backs, support- 
ing them through thick and thin. 


Strength in Union 


prea y upon this point, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, a bril- 
liant organizer and leader of the women in her party, says: 

“It seems to me that one point is the crux of the whole 
matter. If a woman can organize a large enough group of 
women in her own district who so believe in her that they 
accept her judgment and who will therefore vote for her 
reélection and probably vote as she does at the general 
election, she can snap her fingers at her machine-bossed 
coleaders. That, however, is difficult to do. Usually there 
are too many other women who want to be leaders and 
who seek to divide her following, many of them accepting 
the no-scratching kind of loyalty required by most poli- 
ticians. 

“Tf the division were only between the wives and friends 
of the machine politicians and the other women, the good- 
government, anti-machine leaders would undoubtedly win 
more votes—but the fact is that the anti-machine women 
are themselves frequently divided into various groups, 
with would-be leaders appealing to the various prejudices 
and beliefs—religious, wet and dry, and so forth. For this 
reason, I should like to see more emphasis placed on what 
the thing is that enables a woman member of 
an organization to act independently of a ma- 
chine and to fight for her convictions—namely, 
the strength she has back of her; in other 
words, her adherents who will support her for 
reélection. 

“Too many women have the idea that fight- 
ing for convictions means talking for them. 
Even voting for them 
against a majority does 
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A Great Deliberative Assembly 
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little good if it means subsequent defeat and the substitu- 
tion of a worse type of woman. The kind of fight that 
counts is the one where a woman votes and keeps on vot- 
ing at every opportunity to back up the leader with whom 
she agrees. 

“Tt is not pressure by the rest of the machine that makes 
a woman acquiesce with the boss; it is usually the knowl- 
edge that if she does not acquiesce she will be defeated and 
that her elimination will do even more harm to the cause of 
good government. She knows she will be defeated because 
the woman voters who ought to support her action will 
stay at home or will vote against her for some petty reason, 
not realizing that a vote for her is a vote for the position 
she has taken. She knows she is assured of reélection if she 
goes with the machine, but if she does not she has no con- 
stituency on which she can count. We have great need of 
leaders, but the fact is that leaders are made by followers, 
not by contenders. We have not yet developed women 
leaders by the process of elimination. All women came of 
political age the same year and therefore many women, 
with the conviction that they were called to leadership, or 
with the itch to become leaders, began contending for 
place, and while they were contending the machine filled 
the positions.” 


The Way to Better Government 


Te THE earnest, honest woman who wants better gov- 

ernment I would suggest that she pick out the leader 

she thinks best fitted, and then get behind her. What so- 

called woman leaders realize, alas, is that they are too often 

like Daniels cast into the lions’ den. They go in with high 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Alm Imfox Biography—By Meade Minnigerode 


her death, an old lady of 

nearly three score and 
ten sat in her home at 
Mantes, in France, and 
wrote a letter to her neph- 
ews and nieces in America. 
Some thirty years before, 
she had seen their father, 
her only brother, for the 
last time; more recently 
she had been the mistress of 
an extremely elegant board- 
ing school for young fe- 
males, on the early roll of 
which had been inscribed 
the names of Mlle. Hortense 
de Beauharnais, a queen to 
be, and the daughter of 
Josephine Bonaparte; of 
Miss Eliza Monroe, daugh- 
ter of the American Minis- 
ter to France; and of the e 
Misses Pinckney, daugh- 
ters of yet another Amer- 
ican envoy; young ladies 
who paid their board in 
American gold and caused 
the struggling little acad- 
emy to prosper and grow 
into the famous establish- 
ment of more than one hun- 
dred pupils, the schoolroom 
of duchesses and queens. 

Now, in 1820, at the close 
of her life, she thought of 
those boys and girls whom 
she had never seen, and 
prepared for them a little history of their family in 
France. With it she sent the letter; such a letter as 
aunts wrote, once upon a time, to their nephews and 
nieces. In it she said: 


I: 1820, two years before 


DESIGNED, ENGRAVE9 AND PUBLISHED BY 
W. BIRCH, ENAMEL PAINTER 


My dear children: An enormous distance separates you 
from a large family by which, in spite of your absence, you 
will always be held most dear. When you look at the map of 
the universe, you see on it old Europe, and in this old 
Europe, France, from which you are descended through your 
most estimable father. The station which your family occu- 
pied in France, the worthy things which they have done and 
the disastrous misfortunes which they have been obliged to 
bear, everything which concerns them, should interest you, 
and time can only increase this interest. 

The most widely separated families may some day, through 
a change of fortune, be reunited; too frequently those tender 
bonds of close relationship, loosened with each successive 
generation, vanish entirely. I wish therefore, with foresee- 
ing tenderness, to strengthen and maintain those bonds by 
informing you not only of the origin of your father through 
his father and mother but of the present condition of a fam- 
ily, which, when it was deprived of the support and counsels 
of your estimable father, experienced a loss greater than all 
those to which it has been subjected as a result of the events 
of the last century. Your AUNT. 


The nephews and nieces in question were the children 
of Cornelia Tappen Clinton and of Martha Brandon 
Osgood, daughters, respectively, of the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and their estimable father was Edmond Charles 
Genét, one time minister plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic ‘‘at”’ the United States. 


ea 


T CHRISTMAS time, in 1762, Marie Anne Louise 
Cardon Genét was about to bring into the world 
her ninth and last child. The two only sons had died 
in infancy; it was ardently hoped that the baby would 
bea boy. With this hope in her heart, Louise Genét retired 
to her canopied bed one night and dreamed that the Virgin 
had come to her, bringing a handsome boy baby in a 
beautiful white cradle. The next morning she vowed that 
if the dream came true the child should wear nothing but 
white for the first five years of his life. On January 8, 
1763, the boy was born, in the Parish of St. Louis, at Ver- 
sailles; and not until his sixth birthday did he lay aside 
the little white suits, the white shoes and the white hats 
with which his pious mother had filled his wardrobe. A 
little boy in white, in a great house on one of the cavernous 
streets of solemn Versailles; Edmond Charles Genét, des- 
tined to become the representative of the Republic, One 
and Indivisible. 
It was a family of magistrates and officials, tracing its 
present prosperity to the little boy’s grandfather, Jean 


D. APPLETON & CO., N.Y. C. 
Madame Genét, née Corneiia Tappen Clinton. From 
an Original Picture in Possession of Her Daughter, 
Mrs. Van Renssalaer Greenbush. Above—State House 

Garden, Philadelphia 


Genét, who, in 1702, at the age of twelve, walked from his 
home near Tonnerre, in Burgundy, to Paris, with the in- 
tention of restoring the diminished family fortunes. At 
Paris he attracted the benevolent attention of the Cardinal 
Alberoni, Prime Minister to Philip V of Spain, who took 
him to Madrid. Jean Genét returned to France with all of 
the religious severity of Spain in his nature, and with a for- 
tune of four hundred thousand livres in his pockets, which 
he invested in real estate and in the purchase of a magistra- 
ture. He married, in 1721, a lady of ancient though 
penurious lineage, who gave him two sons—Edmé Jacques, 
the father of the little boy, and Pierre Michel, who grew 
up to be a recluse, a bachelor and quite sickly. 

As a young man, Edmé Jacques had an adventurous 
time of it. Brilliant in his studies, a lover of the classics, of 
history and of languages, he desired to become a diplomat. 


His father destined |, 
the magistrature, 
Kdmé Jacques betr (eq 
taste for poetic comp jt 
his father nearly h;| } 
locked up in amonags 
a lettre de cachet, iH 
Jacques was very m +h 
love with the hbe'tj 
Louise Cardon;_ his \t 
wished him to mar| ; 
other lady whose fa y, 
no part of her otherw) ¢ 
siderable fortune. 5 
thought best, fina’ ! 
allow him to traye w 
the understanding tt 
was not to return uj] 
had put from his m4 
his personal diploma |» 
matrimonial notions. 
Kdmé Jacques 
twenty; he would n\1 
der the French law, |t, 
his majority until | y 
twenty-five. He wt 
Louise Cardon an 
changed with her y's 
immutable fidelity 
then for five years hr; 
eled, in Germany ¢] 
England, where he bi \< 
with the governor of i 


Castle. Dover was 
near France. EdméJ; y 
slipped across one ¢ 
concealed himself {i \t 
days in the house ofa) 3 
sent for his mother and visited his Louise. Tl) 
returned to Dover to await his coming of age. |! 
was in 1751. In January, 1752, without his fie 
consent, he married Louise, and shortly after the i 
of their first child, Henriette, he was appointed (ec 
tary interpreter at the Ministry of Foreign Affaii” 
They moved to Versailles, where, during the n/ 
years, he borrowed on his patrimony and was t 
with six children, only two of whom survived in} 
Julie and Adelaide. Then, in 1759, the Due de Cl s 
enlarged his bureau at the ministry and inereas| 
salary. He prepared, after another sojourn in E1a 
in 1762, a report on the British Navy which earn | 
favorable notice of Louis XV. His wife presente 
with another daughter, Sophie, and with the whit ! 
boy, Edmond Charles. The great days of the } 
family were at hand. ! 


qr i 


DMOND CHARLES, as he grew up, saw A 
all their splendor. His father was a man of ele 

and wit, a distinguished linguist and a schola) 
house was the meeting place for all the learne’ 
artistic world of Versailles; in its salons there) 
recitations and music and philosophical diseussi: 
many tongues; one heard there a constant setting} 

of stately matters, in the midst of a continuous Pp) 

to and fro of courtly personages under the brillian ! 

of many candles. One by one, as they left their E 
and Italian governesses, their pianoforte, har}! 
singing teachers, their French poetry and elo(} 
lessons, Edmond Charles’ sisters were called to the 
and made great marriages, arranged and dower) 
royal patronage. ey 
Henriette, already reader to Mesdames the Di 

ters of the King, found herself at seventeen the ¢: 
companion of the little fifteen-year-old dauphine 
Antoinette of Austria; and, four years later, her ma) | 
first lady of the bedchamber. Julie, who sang div 
became cradle rocker to the children of France—one of 
a little boy who was never to be king—and when shem') 
Monsieur Rousseau, in 1771, Louis XV ventured to ré 
that never in his experience had he seen so handst' 
bridal pair. Her husband was chamberlain to the Con 
d’ Artois, fencing master to the dauphin and cloak ¢ 
to the king. He was, not unnaturally, guillotine 
Messidor of the Year II. Adelaide also was very Peat 
and a great favorite of Marie Antoinette, who appe 
her lady in waiting and gave her a costly presel t 0) 
monds at the time of her marriage to a gentleman Wh 
quartermaster-general to the army, receiver-gen 
finances and of the Duchy of Bar and Lorral 


a 
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opie, Who was not at all beautiful, was made lady 
iting to the little Madame Daughter of the King. 
of splendor, bright with the sunshine of count- 
yal favors; but the ones which Edmond Charles 
njred the most were those summer days of real sun- 
hir when they all went rolling out, bag and baggage, 
» sit Uncle Toto—Pierre Michel, the brother of 
dé Jacques—at his country retreat at Mainville. 
‘ort Mainville there were woods and birds and cows, 
great romping, after the solemnities of Versailles; 
n the evening, Uncle Toto with his flute, playing 
yening Gabrielle and My Merry Shepherd. 
Ad Uncle Toto himself, so fond of his scampering 
sp»w; such a simple, absent-minded, gentle, kindly 
i; so removed from the world that he was to 
nd necessary, in 1793, to write to his niece Henriette: 
ist exactly what is the Revolution? Why all this 
ir? For what reason are all these people being put 
* ” 
_— oe 
fHE same time Edmond Charles’ education was 
host carefully planned and developed. At the age 
‘ he could already read English and recite his Greek 
,ot ‘Two years later, in addition to the instruction 
_ cory and in law which he received from his father, 
» ys studying ancient and modern languages with two 
vie, and learning to ride, to fence, to dance and to 
ayon the pianoforte, an instrument for which he 
,oyd considerable aptitude. At the age of twelve the 
wang child was given a gold medal by the King of 
ven for his translation from Swedish into French of 
ie istory of the Reign of Eric XIV. In the following 
sane produced his translation of the Researches 
omrning the Ancient Finnish Race. 
A during that period, in 1777, he helped his father 
_t) preparation of his periodical, Anglo-American 
ffas, translating for him into French the occasional 
mtbutions submitted by a certain Mr. Franklin and 
s jsociates of the American Commission —splendid 
~ysiages, in the eyes of the young translator, gentlemen 
hoiad come from across the Atlantic and who talked 
agally of a strange, fascinating thing called liberty. 
Ail so it must have been with a quite special delight 
atn 1779, he put on his uniform of a lieutenant in the 
oleae! General’s Regiment of Dragoons and accompanied 
e (rps to Brest to embark for the American war. But 
sened at the last moment that there was no need of 
vay over there, and when the troopers returned to 
art Edmond Charles remained at Brest to collect Eng- 
hed American nautical phrases to put into a dictionary 
r th use of French sailors; a task which was followed by 
soj1mn at Nantes for the purpose of studying commercial 
id \erchant shipping affairs, including, no doubt, the 
saltatus of privateers. 
ltvas in 1780. Edmond Charles was seventeen, he 
ok several languages, he was grounded in the law, 
»uilerstood the fundamental principles of commerce, he 
devell, he fenced with skill, he danced gracefully, he 
steed agreeable musical talents and elegant man- 
7s,he looked extremely attractive in his handsome 
ifm. It was 
ne) initiate him 
to ie diplomatic 
ree to which he 
of Hewa des- 


1e¢ Hewas sent 
Genany, to the 
nivsity of Gét- 
nge, then to the 
abesy at Berlin, 
‘erin to the em- 
iss at Vienna. 
© Iturned to 
wisjust in time 
-atnd the state 
netl of his fa- 
atm much be- 
vednd respected 
im Jacques, in 
ptaber, 1781. 

Edond Charles 
“8 most imme- 
ate’ appointed 
Stceed his fa- 
tthe Ministry 
Peign Affairs, 
a1 was to him 
ee. courier 
arig the first 
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Rufus King, United States Senator From New York. 
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under him a staff of eight interpreters, all of them much 
older officials, whom he treated with faultless tact. 

“Never for a single moment did he forget himself,”’ his 
sister Henriette remembered afterward. 

At home, he set himself to the liquidation of his father’s 
numerous debts, and not until the last penny had been 
paid, several years later, did he discard the simple 
black attire of hismourning. Very young,very 
correct, very modest, the personification 
of integrity. 

In 1783 he accompanied the spe- 
cial mission to London for the ne- 
gotiation of the new commercial 
treaty, and during his stay in 
England those tastes which 
were to claim the leisure of his 
later years began to manifest 
themselves. For the youthful 
secretary avoided the gayeties 
of the court; he preferred, in- 
stead, to visit the manufactur- 
ing centers, to occupy himself 
with scientific enterprises, to 
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investigate the latest progress of invention. There was 
a serious strain in him, a certain lofty detachment from 
the frivolities which encompassed him, a great curi- 
osity concerning the novelties of the age. 

When the States-General convened, after his return 
to France, for the purpose of discussing belated eco- 
nomic reforms in the kingdom, Edmond Charles read a 
report of his own preparation before one of the com- 
mittees presided over by the Comte d’ Artois. The 
report condemned a proposed stamp tax, pointing out 
the recent English experience with a similar measure, 
and greatly displeased the Comte d’ Artois; but the 
Marquis de Lafayette applauded the young man’s cour- 
age—not in the presence of the king’s brother, to be 
sure—and told him that he was very young but that 
he had behaved like a man. 

At all events, Edmond Charles had incurred the 
displeasure of Monsieur, and it was not long before 
Edmond Charles’ bureau at the ministry was dis- 
continued and its duties absorbed by other depart- 
ments, ostensibly for the sake of economy. There 
was a vacancy at the embassy at St. Petersburg. 
Edmond Charles applied for it, and, in 1787, set out 
on the long journey to Russia. 


Vv 


T WARSAW he committed possibly his first indis- 
cretion. At any rate, he betrayed the simmering 
blood in his veins, the jealous—brash, if one will—rebel- 
lious quality of his youthful attitude toward any dis- 
paragement of his importance as a representative of 
France; and, perhaps more than that already, his im- 
patient scorn of men whose natures were not attuned to 
his own swift, vigorous, forward-moving instincts and 
to his own deep, ceaseless absorption in the furtherance 
of what they called in France the public concerns. A 
very earnest young man, imbued with zeal, saturated 
with energy, extremely meticulous of his dignity, which 
was, after all, his country’s. And at Warsaw he found 
Poniatowski, King of Poland on sufferance; a gentleman 
who was very fond of French operettas and who sat 
Edmond Charles down at the pianoforte and made him 
sing for him by the hour—until finally Edmond Charles 
sang a song which the King of Poland did not rel- 
ish, so that he had the pianoforte removed, 
and the refrain of which ran: 


Ts he king or isn’t he king? 
If he isn’t, why call him king? 


At St. Petersburg Edmond 
Charles found the Empress 
Catharine IIl—who stared at 

him very hard in his dragoon 

uniform because of his strik- 

ing resemblance to her late 

favorite, the Count Landskoy— 

and the Comte de Ségur, the 

ambassador, who—though he 

was to record subsequently 
in his memoirs that Edmond 
Charles was ex- 
tremely hot- 
headed —wrote of 
him at the time of 
his sojourn in Rus- 
sia that he was a 
very distinguished 
young man, in all 
respects suitable, 
uniting agreeable 
talents with pro- 
found knowledge, 
erudite without 
pedantry, bright 
without pretension, 
his logic sound, his 
zeal indefatigable, 
his wit ornate, his 
manner of thinking 
noble and attrac- 
tive. In fact, the 
more Comte de 
Ségur became ac- 
quainted with him, 
the more he found 
him a treasure to 
sustain and em- 
ploy. Edmond 
Charles was pro- 
moted to the rank 
of captain and ap- 
poirited chargé d’ 
affaires when 
Comte de Ségur 
went home, in Oc- 
tober, 1789. That 
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Mrs. Tripler Bent Over Young Esme and Crooned, 
“My Man Child’’ 


with large sentimental eyes. She lived in a big 

house with cupolas in the best part of Montclair, 
New Jersey, and once read a paper on Tennyson, the Man 
and His Message, before the Thursday Club. Her husband, 
whom she ruled by sweet insistence and sick headaches, 
was a stockbroker, known to his intimates as Ed and 
addicted to wicked-looking cigars. When their first and 
only child was born, a boy, Mrs. Tripler sent to all socially 
eligible people in that vicinity envelopes which contained 
large cards to which small cards were fastened with bows 
of blue ribbon, and thus the world came to know that the 
Edwin Seeley Triplers had a son and heir, and that he had 
been christened Esmé. 

Almost immediately after this, Mr. Tripler took to his 
bed and shortly passed on to a land where there are no 
bulls and bears. It was common talk in Montclair and 
the Oranges that his illness began the very moment he 
learned that his offspring had been named Esmé. So the 
task of bending the twig and inclining the tree devolved 
entirely upon Mrs. Tripler. She welcomed it. As her 
departed husband had been prudent in the matter of life 
insurance and investments, she had no care but the one 
great care—the proper rearing of the child Esmé. 

Mrs. Tripler had a not unnatural feeling, as she gazed on 
her ten pounds of son lying in his crib, that he was unique. 
Surely no baby ever had such eyes and such curly blond hair. 
In the quiet of the nursery, Mrs. Tripler bent over young 
Esmé and crooned, ‘‘My man child.”’ Esmé began to howl. 

Now all this happened long before the days of radio. 
Montclair had passed through the fabulous ’40’s, the 
feverish ’50’s, the exciting ’60’s, the sedate ’70’s and was 
well into the incredible ’80’s when Esmé Tripler came out 
of the everywhere into the here. He emerged in an era 
when men considered lilac side whiskers a blessing, and 
women were ladies; when every house that laid any claim 


M« EDWIN SEELEY TRIPLER was a blond lady 


This Was to Kick Sluggsy in the Abdomen 
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to refinement had at least one stained-glass win- 
dow; when, among the more elegant fruits of civili- 
zation, were the tintype, the high-wheeled bicycle, 
the gold-headed cane, the horse car, the antima- 
cassar and the ornamental gas chandelier. It was 
an era when a family’s social status was decided 
forevermore by the answer to the question “‘Are 
they genteel?”’ In the case of the Edwin Seeley 
Triplers the answer was in the affirmative. 

Some months before little Esmé first drew the in- 
spiriting air of Montclair into his lungs, an event 
occurred which was to influence his entire life. It 
was a simple event, this one so important to Esmé. 
In the newspapers of the day it received considera- 
bly less space than the purchase of a new diamond 
shirt stud by Mr. John L. Sullivan, and it was 
crowded into an obscure corner by 
a derisive editorial about certain 
visionaries who were hoping to sup- 
plant one of God’s noblest creatures 
by a patently absurd contrivance 
called a horseless carriage. 
From a news standpoint the 
event destined to shape Esmé’s 
ends was of minor interest, for 
it was merely the appearance 
of a new book, and a book for 
children, at that. Now the 
name of this new book was 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Mrs. Edwin Seeley Tripler 
read the book. Every lady in 
Montclair and the Oranges read 
it, and they were moved by it 
to action. Its far-reaching ef- 


fects proved that even news- el Z s 
paper editors are fallible and tl fr 
cannot peer into the future. le sks 


How could the editors, sitting 
at their roll-top desks and 
stroking their whiskers, know 
that the publishing of this book 
was really the most important 
event of that year? How could 
the editors know that it was 
destined to influence the lives of several 
hundred thousand American men who, 


today, are capitalists, professors, ship Lee > es 
captains, taverners, apothecaries, sena- et) Whe 


tors, merchants and men of weight gen- 
erally? How could the editors know that 
long after the diamond shirt stud of the 
lamented Mr. Sullivan had been pawned, 
and long after the editor who came to scoff at motor cars 
had remained to pay for a sedan, the book would still be 
read raptly by mothers of sons, and would still be inspir- 
ing in maternal bosoms an ambition that their own small 
Peter or Kenneth should be exactly like the little 
gentleman who is the hero of the book? 

The night Mrs. Tripler finished the book, she laid 
it aside and sighed a sigh of such magnitude that it 
caused her husband to look up from his newspaper. 

“What is it, my dear?” inquired Edwin Tripler. 
“Why do you sigh?” 

“Tt’s nothing, Edwin, nothing,” answered Mrs. 
Tripler, picking up a garment and beginning to sew. 
But it was something. In that moment a resolution 
had been born in her mind, and it was that if her 
child were a boy he should be named Esmé, dressed 
in velvet and lace and taught to call her dearest. 

So Esmé Tripler escaped from the bondage of those 
long dresses that incased, for no known reason, the 
limbs of well-bred infants of that period much earlier 
than was customary. It was not that the refined 
mind of his mother harbored radical theories, for in 
those days one did as one’s class did. She simply 
wished to speed the coming of the day when she 
should look upon her Esmé clad, like the hero of the 
book, in a black velvet suit, aristocratically tight, 
with a broad sash at his waist, wide collar and cuffs 
of real lace, silk stockings and patent-leather pumps 
with silver buckles. To this end she hurried him out 
of long dresses into short dresses and out of short 
dresses into kilts. He tarried in kilts for as short a 
time as common decency permitted. 

As that day approached when Esmé Tripler should 
step forth in velvet and lace, Mrs. Tripler found herself 
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feeling a little sorry for the other mothers of Montela: be 
the Oranges, who had read the book and were acti; a 
cordingly. Try as they might, these mothers were y|}j 
entirely to overcome Nature. Their sons fell short |'+ 
ideal. There was, for example, little Chester Aithu le 
sup, who lived next door, an urchin with a sweet dips 
tion and very good at needlework, but blighted by tha, 
that his hair was no more curly than a chisel. In ya q, 
Mrs. Jessup labor over that hair with tongs and pj. 
one hour after her little gentleman emerged in his f 
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and lace, the traitorous locks became as straight as ii x. 
had been surveyed. In damp weather it was possil ; 
see the curl coming out of Chester Arthur’s hair, a 
acutely distressing to him and his mother. Then &@ 
was Master Cuthbert Peel, whose hair was curly en gl 
curly as bed springs in fact, but in hue the color of b}} 

shingles; and this 1 

source of sorrow th 


\ mother, for the young g |} 


man in the book, why, 
her model, did not hay 
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You’re Hurting Me! Let Me Got’? “‘Say Them Curls 


Growled Sluggsy 


| 
hair. His perfections, physical, mental and moral, ! 
stated explicitly by the author and his appearanet| 
picted by the illustrator. Mrs. Tripler and the |) 
mothers knew the description of him by heart: 


“In the first place, he was always well, and so 1] 
gave anyone trouble; in the second place, he had sos 
a temper and ways so charming that he was a pleasu| 
everyone; and in the third place, he was so beautif 
look at that he was quite a picture. Instead of bei 
bald-headed baby, he started in life with a quantit 
soft, fine, gold-colored hair, which curled up at the ‘ 
and went into loose rings by the time he was six mc 
old; he had big brown eyes and long eyelashes a) 
darling little face; he had so strong a back and such st 
little legs that at nine months he suddenly learned tov 
his manners were so good for a baby that it was delig) 
to make his acquaintance. He seemed to feel that ever, 
was his friend, and when anyone spoke to him he w 
give the stranger one sweet, serious look with the bi 
eyes, and then follow it with a lovely, friendly smile. 
And every month of his life he grew handsomer and? 
interesting.” 


This was the blue print that Mrs. Tripler and the ¢ 
mothers were trying to follow; and, Mrs. Tripler mt 
none of them stood a chance of following it closely 
herself. There was, for instance, Master Harold E 
Dowson, 3d, who was kind to dumb animals and w 
hair was both light and curly, but who did not ha 
darling little face, since, through no fault of his, he 
sembled more than anything else a small-mouthed ! 
Every month of his life Master Harold did not grow hi 
somer—and more interesting. Mrs. Clarence Be 
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boy might have made 
ee but for bandy 
grand freckles. The 
shelton child missed be- 
‘aw he had a figure like 
, sket ball and a face 
ike meat tart. 

Et Esmé Tripler —— 
jq.re had indeed smiled 
ypismé. From his 
no er he had inherited a 
vech of naturally curly 
aiof an eighteen-carat- 
ol shade and the large 
yen eyes of a young 
oy. His eyelashes were 
on his face darling and 
is\gs sturdy, according 
4 vecifications, and it 
-anot too much to say, 
iy Tripler sometimes 
ai:that every month he 
ve handsomer and more 
afesting. He was, there 
ano gainsaying it, Lit- 
je ord Fauntleroy to the 
fe He learned, without 
siiggle, to call her dear- 
stind he did not have to 
2 oerced into so doing 
ja wicker carpet 
e227, as, it was said, was 
hicase with Master 
{\timer Bloomer, of 
la Orange. ‘ 

lke the little gentle- 
1g in the book, Esmé 
‘rler behaved in an ex- 
mary manner. He was polite; he washed voluntarily; 
evas obedient; his pockets never bulged with dead 
airows, used chewing gum, fishhooks, bits of twine, 
men harmonicas and pictures of pugilists; at a very ten- 
eiige he could recite little poems: 


“T have no pie or pudding, father, 
So I will give you this”’ ; 
And on the blacksmith’s careworn brow, 
_ She planted a childish kiss. 


ad he could embroider, neatly and prettily, doilies. 
‘ature alone had not been responsible for Esmé. Art 
aalso had its share in making him a perfect little gentle- 
ié, fit to inherit an earldom, as the hero of the book had 
02, should it turn out that the father of the late Mr. 
tier had been a nobleman. This was an eventuality for 
th Mrs. Tripler secretly prayed, although her hopes in 
udirection were somewhat tempered by the knowledge 
1; her husband’s father, in his later years anyhow, had 
el a hay-and-feed dealer in Erie, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
tler had supplied the art that made Esmé what he was. 
astakingly, she had patterned him after the little 
eileman in the book. Not for Esmé was coarsening con- 
i with a possibly uncouth world; not for him schoolmates 
1 might have parents who had not read the book. 
Dearest will be your teacher and your playmate,”’ his 
uher told him. Once or twice she had given formal 
ies for him to which she had invited a few 
scted little gentlemen from the nicest fami- 
ein the neighborhood. Under her close su- 
evision, they had played decorously at musical 
hirs, had watched a hired magician do tricks 
h goldfish, had eaten small plates of striped 
“cream and had been packed off to their 
Ges in carriages. Sometimes she read him 
(ks—Rollo in Naples; Sanford and Merton; 
iy or Little by Little; the Susie Books; and 
‘ies from The Parent’s Assistant; about 
cd little boys who wasted not and in conse- 
ince wanted not. And, of course, she read 
\, not once but a score of times, Little Lord 
intleroy. 

st last the day came—Mrs. Tripler’s day, 
| Esmé’s. The velvet suit with the real lace 
‘ar and cuffs, the broad sash, the stockings 
sheer silk, the patent-leather pumps with 
\terfly buckles of silver, and the wide- 
‘med straw hat—they were all ready for 
iné Tripler, and he was ready for them. 
»y had in fact been ready for some time. On 
it day his long curls, which reached to his 
t, seemed even more golden than usual; 
was bathed with more than ordinary thor- 
thness, and scented with lily-of-the-valley 
et water. He said, “Thank you, dearest,” 
1S mother helped him don each of the gar- 
nts, a rite interspersed by frequent claspings 
the maternal bosom and frequent ecstatic 
of “My beautiful darling!”’ and “ My man 
it"? She did not conceal from him her belief 
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“‘My Darling!’ Cried Mrs. Tripler. 
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that he was the most perfect thing then extant; and Esmé, 
regarding himself in the nursery pier glass, concurred in 
this estimate of himself. 

Mrs. Tripler would have kept him all afternoon in her 
drawing-room to admire him had not the regimen de- 
manded that he take exercise in the open air. 

“You may go out and play in the garden now, Esmé 
dear,” his mother said. 

“Thank you, dearest,” he replied, with a little bow, half 
curtsy, she had taught him. 

Playing in the garden meant walking about and looking 
at the flowers, and perhaps, if the sun was not too hot, a 
little dignified hoop rolling. 

It was a well-tended, orderly, but not very big garden 
to which Esmé went that fateful day. Dutifully, he looked 
at all the flowers and then found himself growing restive. 
By way of diverting himself he rolled his hoop up and 


“Thank You Very Much, Father,’ He Said 


“Oh, My Precious Lamb, What Has Happened to You?”’ 
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down the narrow gravel 
path, and once he rolled 
it all the way down to the 
high wooden gate that pre- 
vented him from seeing 
passers-by and passers-by 
from viewing him. Stand- 
ing in front of the gate, 
he paused to meditate. 
There was a restless stir- 
ring within him. His 
mother, his nurse, Julia, 
his mirror, had all told him 
that he was a thing of rare 
beauty and wholly pleas- 
ing to the eye, and yet 
here in the garden were 
only silent flowers to ap- 
preciate him. An impulse, 
generous in its inception, 
came to him. Why not let 
others gaze upon him in 
his new attire? Why not 
let people outside the gate 
feast their eyes on him? 
Why not? At first hesi- 
tantly, then with a burst 
of boldness, he opened the 
big wooden gate, and then, 
with neat, demure step, 
Esmé Tripler, for the first 
time in his life, walked 
forth into the world of 
men alone. 

The street outside 
seemed a mile wide and 
infinitely long, and the 
houses seemed to touch 
the sky. He felt very small, but he was resolute. Of 
course, he had been outside the garden before, but always 
in his mother’s carriage, or else for brief walks in the nice 
part of town with the bulky and vigilant Julia as his body- 
guard. But today all was different. A curious, new and 
not unpleasant sensation came to him; he was having an 
adventure, just as the young lord in the book might have 
had. Esmé had come to identify himself with this highly 
favored young gentleman, much to the delight of his 
mother. Smiling sweetly at all strangers, Esmé Tripler 
went down the street. 

Even Montclair has a section where the inhabitants do 
not read good books, but sleep three in a bed, wash in the 
kitchen sink and consider cabbage a perfume. It was into 
this region, hitherto unknown to him even by reputation, 
that Esmé Tripler progressed. He was fascinated by the 
small gardenless houses, so close together that they seemed 
to be leaning against one another for support; and he was 
pleased by the fact that he seemed to be attracting no 
small amount of attention among the strange natives of 
those parts. 

On he tripped to the vicinity of the gas tanks, and there 
paused in a species of alley and sat on a fire hydrant to 
rest. It was at this moment he came within the ken of 
Mr. Sluggsy O’ Dowd, young in years but old in experience, 
and his satellite, the still more youthful Mr. 
Pigs Rafferty. . 

Messrs. O’Dowd and Rafferty at that mo- 
ment were engaged in archeological researches 
in a near-by dump, the object of their explora- 
tions being the discovery of a one-eyed tomeat, 
a week deceased, which, according to report, 
was entombed somewhere under the tin cans. 
It was the small bright eyes of Mr. Pigs Raf- 
ferty, set in an archipelago of freckles, that first 
spied the golden curls of Esmé on which the sun 
was smiling. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Mr. Pigs Rafferty. ‘“‘Pipe 
the Lizzie!” 

“Aw, a girl,” said Mr. Sluggsy O’ Dowd con- 
temptuously. 

Mr. Rafferty studied Esmé as a scientist 
might an entirely new sort of insect. 

“Tt ain’t no girl,’ Mr. Rafferty ventured to 
say. “It’s a boy.” 

“Don’t tell me!” rebuked Mr. O’Dowd. “I 
ain’t blind.” 

“He’s got pants,’”” murmured Mr. Rafferty. 

Contradicting Sluggsy O’ Dowd was no light 
matter. Was not his big brother Spike a prize 
fighter who was paid as high as fifteen dollars 
for his professional services and who possess¢d 
an authentic cauliflower ear? Had not Spike 
freely predicted that in ten years Sluggsy would 
be making it hot for the bantam weights and 
would have his own personal cauliflower ear? 
Was it not the highest honor attainable by a 
student in Grade 4B to be permitted to feel 
Sluggsy’s biceps? 

: (Continued on Page 129) 
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countin’ from the time Mr. Buell announces that 

he’s the happiest man in the world, meanin’ that 
this decree widow with the two kids had hooked him 
for keeps. Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday—and then out. 

’Course I saw it comin’, and 
if it hadn’t come I’d gone out 
and met it. Partly it was Mrs. 
Maitland, partly it was Laura 
Lee and little Wilfred, but 
mostly, I expect, it was because 
I couldn’t stand by and watch 
the boss bunk himself into be- 
lievin’ he was cavortin’ around 
free and careless, when all he 
was doin’ was jumpin’ back and 
forth—with her holdin’ the 
hoop. Also I knew it was gonna 
be worse. Already I’d seen them 
baby-blue eyes throwin’ off 
sparks, and the pouty little 
mouth get set cold and selfish. 
And from the first I knew she 
was off me. 

So when Mr. Buell shows up 
at the garage with that sheepish 
look on his face and one hand 
fingerin’ a check, he don’t catch 
me with my mouth open. I 
know I’m to get the gate. 

“T’m sorry, Rusty,’”’ he be- 
gins, ‘‘but I am about to lose 
your valued services. I hardly 
need to tell you that only a com- 
bination of unforeseen and re- 
grettable circumstances forces 
me to—er a 

“Give me the chuck, eh?” 


[: YOU want to know, I lasted just three days, 


says I. 
“Not at all,’”’ says he. 
“Oh!”? ‘says Ty o“V’mi just 


bein’ fired then?”’ 

“No,” says he. “I want you 
to get that point quite clear, for 
it issomething which I’ve wasted 
a lot of breath over. I am not 
discharging you, Rusty. About 
that I’ve been very firm with 
Mrs. Maitland.” 

“Her?” says I. “Yes, I had 
a hunch she was sore on me.”’ 

“For some reason,” he goes 
on, “‘she—she has not taken a 
faney to you.” 

“Well, some do and some don’t,”’ says I. 

“She seems to think,” says he, ‘‘that she could not 
trust you with the children.”’ 

“Might be something in that too,” says I. 

“An absurd whim,” says Mr. Buell. “‘But you know 
how women are, Rusty.”’ 

“Not guilty,” says I. ‘‘I may have picked up a little 
about how a few are now and then, but nobody ever knew 
about all of ’em, Mr. Buell, nor ever will.” 

“Of course you are perfectly right,’’ says he. “‘The 
beginning of wisdom. At least, you have seen enough of 
Mrs. Maitland to understand that if she failed to appreci- 
ate your many good qualities ——”’ 

“T get you,” says I. ‘‘And rather than have you go 
hoarse tryin’ to show her where she’s wrong, Rusty Gillan 
pulls himself up haughty, smiles kinda sad and sweet, and 
hands in his resignation as shuffer to the best boss he ever 
had, bar none.”’ 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says he, a bit throaty. “Sincere 
regrets on both sides. But I shall allow you to resign only 
on condition that I am to provide you with another 
position. In fact, it is waiting for you. I wired Aunt 
Bertha last night and I’ve just had her reply. She would 
like to have you come on at once.” 

“Aunt Bertha, eh?”’ says I. ‘‘Sounds reasonable. I 
don’t remember your mentionin’ her before though.”’ 

“Perhaps I haven’t,’’ says he. ‘“‘She’s an old dear, 
however, and I am quite fond of her. So when I heard that 
she had finally retired old Duffy on a pension—the world’s 
worst driver, Duffy—and when this—er—question about, 
your remaining with me came up, I saw an opportunity to 
provide Aunt Bertha with a really good, Class A chauffeur, 
and at the same time find you a good job. Ought to be 
rather a soft one—no long tours, very little night work, and 
comfortable quarters. You'll like Fairport too. Lovely 
old Connecticut town. Lots of girls there. Work in the 
factories and mills, Some of them very pretty.” 
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She Beckons Me Over, and I Tears Loose From the Girls and Goes. 
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“Who is Responsible for This — This Outrage?” 


“Huh!” says I. “I guess you’ve sold it to me, Mr. 
Buell. But if I was you I’d just report to Mrs. Maitland 
that I’d been turned loose. And I’m much obliged for 
findin’ me another place.” 

“The least I could do,” says he. “Besides, Aunt 
Bertha will probably feature me in her will on account of 
this. She hinted as much in her night letter.’ 

So I got passed on in the fam’ly. And say, that was a 
new one to me. I’ve been fired with and without notice, 
I’ve walked out on ’em and been kicked out, I’ve had ’em 
go broke, I’ve had ’em die on me; but this is the first time I 
was ever traded down river, as they say in the Tom shows. 

I slides out of Mancfester on the noon train without 
sayin’ good-by to any of the girls, not even to Gertie, the 
nurse. It’s better to do a quick fade-out with no final 
clinches and no fond farewells. Then they can’t load you 
up with any fool souvenirs or write you mushy stuff on 
picture post cards for some parlor maid in your new place to 
read and give you the razz about. I know birds that’s 
nuts on gettin’ letters from different janes they been 
playin’ around with, and swappin’ snapshot pitchers, and 
keepin’ silly locks of hair and odd gloves, and junk like 
that. Not for me. When I check out I don’t leave any 
forwardin’ address, and if I make a broad jump I don’t 
want any loose ends trailin’ behind. Then wherever I 
land I can start with a clean slate. It gets smeared up 
quick enough, Lord knows, with this week’s affairs, let 
alone carryin’ over from last month. 

And joggin’ down on a way train through Vermont I 
wasn’t reminiscin’ on this or that, or sympathizin’ with 
myself for havin’ to quit a boss like Mr. Buell. I passes 
the time pleasant by gettin’ invited from the smoker into 
the baggage car and showin’ a brakeman and express 
messenger how frequently Little Joe would come when I 
called him earnest, specially if we was shootin’ for one 
berry a corner. And when I has to change cars and there’s 
nothin’ more excitin’ to do than watchin’ the scenery I 


ELL FORD 


RALEIGH 


“Gillan,’’ Says She, 


only wonders casual about the lady boss I gotta js, 
in. Nothin’ much to worry over. If she’s an ay); 
Mr. Buell she must be all right. Besides, he says \e 
an old dear, which ought to make her nearly pe 
Still, when you’re wei 
private there’s a lot me’ 
your boss to account for, ‘h 
butler, if any. How little jj 
butlers! Always orderin’ 
around sneery, like you y, 
some sort of insect; and si 
tales about you behind 
back and bawlin’ you ous 
nothin’ at all. The big <¥ 
If ever I start a war oj 
own it’ll be against bu» 
Then there’s cooks. Most¢e 
are chronic grouches, and i 
don’t stand in with ’em y ' 
out of luck. Might as wi| 
on a diet. It’s a great: 
though, if the upstairs gi; | 
the personal maids are \ 


lookers. One of ’em, any) 
Not Swedes, though. Th’ 
apt to be cold propositions ; 
thick in the head bes 

Frenchies are gay engin | 
tricky, and they can smel) 
a dollar that you’ve hid ij) 
toe of your shoe. Some of 
English and Scotch maids a 
right, but for good lively 

p’ny give me a lucie 


who has still got relation) 
County Clare. So I kinda 
it settled in my mind that | 
of the help at Aunt Ber; 
would be Irish and that | 
would be a Katie goin’ | 
teen. Yes, and likely she’d 
a saucy little mouth, and 
the color of a new copper 
Maybe cheek dimples. _ 
Anyway, there’s more 0) 
class to this dump that I 
myself jitneyed out to late 
afternoon. The house is 0 
these double-breasted oldsh 
with green shutters to the | 
door, a big elm on either 
and a cupola finishin’ off the 
ondstory. Looks likeit 
there since the year of th 
wind. Flower beds and sk 
bery and gravel walks out back, and a whale of a sti 
garage that has some of the box stalls left in. 
First off I scouts around for the bus I’m to 
finds it nosed skew-angled onto the washstand. 
grand old boat! One of the first, I expect, to ha 
searchlights bulgin’ from the front mud guards, ané 
high enough on the springs so you could roll it over 
or fire hydrants. But there’s been less’n thirty the 
checked off on the speedometer, and most of # 
motors are good for a hundred before they lo 
compression. I turned her over once and she 
sweet. Oh, a little clack of the wrist pins and a 
stutters, but I can soon cure that. An oil and 
though, and a brute to handle in heavy traffic. Is 
I ain’t gonna show up imposin’ behind that big st 
wheel, but I also figures how I can easy take two m 
the front seat, so there ain’t any danger of passin 
evenin’s. 2 
About then in drifts a Dago with a wheelbar 
rake, and I asks him where I’ll find the shuffer 
“You da new drive?”’ he asks. : : 
“Absolutely,” says I. ‘‘Where do I bunk?” — 
He hunches his shoulders. ‘‘ You gotta see Miss 
says he. ; 
“Meanin’ Mrs. Buell?”’ says I. 
““No, no,” says he. “Miss Berta. She tell—everyul 
“All right, Joe; I’ll see her,’’ says I. - 
Course I don’t take much notice of what h 
his English is too highly scented with garlic to be: 
I walks out and hunts up a side door and pounds : 
an old brass knocker until somebody comes. 
wasn’t anybody much. Mostly she was nose 2 
and stiff-starched white apron—one of these hat 
skinnies with her mud-colored hair drawn bach 
knob on top of her head, and just as handsome | 
thing from a comic strip. She squints at me susp 
of a pair of skim-milk blue eyes. _ 
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“plo, Fatty!” says I. “Run in and tell Mrs. Buell 
»t usty Gillan waits without.” 

ghshuts the door all but a couple of inches and stares 
maimple. “What you want?” she asks quavery. 

«Mt you, anyway,’ says I. “You're perfectly safe, 
arlina. I swear it by seven saints. And if it’ll ease 
yriind any to know, I’m the new shuffer. Maybe you 
» {| me where to stow my things. Eh?” 

Sh blinks at me a few times and shakes her head. 
Va,” says she. “T’ll tell Miss Bertha.” 

Wn that she slams the door and locks it and leaves me 
no’ there. But there’s no mistakin’ about the Miss 
< tne, 80 it looks like I’ve had an old-maid boss wished 


, ae it’s all in a lifetime. And I’ve seen some that 
=p so worse. Maybe she’s one of the kind that 
ict find a man good enough. 
{five or ten minutes before Skinny comes back and 
ygie in through a long hallway and across a big livin’ 
smind finally taps at a white door. 
“(me!” booms out a deep voice. 

the next thing I know I’m shoved in and am bein’ 
adip by this heavy-set, high-chested dame with the 
ia jaw and curly grayish bobbed hair. She’s a ruddy- 
eld, full-blooded party, and them clear gray eyes can 
40 look right through you. She’s sittin’ in a swing 
jefore a mahogany desk, and at one side is a pie- 
acspectacled young woman takin’ notes. 
‘Sall I go, Miss Bertha?” asks Pie-Face. 
‘(rtainly not,’”’ says Miss Bertha, without shiftin’ her 
s,‘This is poor dear Duffy’s successor, Bigler. His 
nis Gillan. Please note his arrival in the diary and in 
Jasehold accounts, also in the birthday book. Gillan, 
evs your birthday?” 
‘Wlunno, miss,” says I. 
“Vere, there, Gillan!’’ says she, shakin’ her head re- 
wv’. “Surely you haven’t forgotten—the little friends 
oathered with presents, the merry games, and after- 
vc the big cake with the candles on it? Come!”’ 
‘thing like that ever happened to me,” says I. “If 
y new when it was at the Home, they never got that 
eexcited about it.” 
see,” says she. “‘A foundling. And how truly 
hic to go through life without a birthday.” 
‘jain’t bothered me much so far,”’ says I. 
‘bre in our little household, Gillan,’’ says she, ‘‘we 
{remember all such anniversaries. You come to us 


without a birthday. Well, you shall have one. Let’s see. 
Yes, you may have Beppo’s.” 

“Eh?” says I, gawpin’. 

“Beppo was the little spaniel I brought from Capri,” 
says Aunt Bertha. “The poor dear had to be chloroformed 
last spring. His birthday was the third of April and as he 
is not using that date any more Well, put that down, 
Bigler. April third for Gillan.’ 

I didn’t know whether I ought to thank her for a pup’s 
secondhand birthday, or what; and I was wonderin’ if I’d 
have to remind her of the change so she wouldn’t send out 
a box of fancy dog biscuit and a pink ribbon for my collar, 
when all of a sudden I finds she’s shifted the subject. 

“What are your religious affiliations or tendencies?” 
she’s askin’. 

““Mine?”’ says I, stallin’ her off tosee what she’s gettin’ at. 

“Where do you go to church?”’ says she. 

“Oh, I ain’t fussy,’ says I. “But I never tried a 
synagogue yet.” 

“Do you mean,” says she, “that you do not belong to 
any denomination, that you do not profess a particular 
faith?” - 

I expected I was gettin’ in bad, but I had to admit it. 
You see, she might have asked me the password or some- 
thing, and then where would I be? 

“No,” says I. “Not yet. I—lI been kinda lookin’ ’em 
over.” 

She don’t blow up or nothin’ like I expected. Instead 
she bobs her head vigorous. “Very good, Gillan, and quite 
wise!”’ says she. “Then it follows that you have an open 
mind. At least you are thrall to no obsolete creed, you are 
free from fear of priest or parson. Promising material. Is 
he not, Bigler?”’ 

Pie-Face takes a hasty squint at me through the bone- 
rimmed glasses and nods. ‘Oh, yes, Miss Bertha,’ says 
she prompt but not enthusiastic. 

“Tn time,” goes on Aunt Bertha, ‘‘he may wish to join 
our little group.” 

Well, that don’t mean much to me and I couldn’t say 
what it might be leadin’ up to, but I’d seen Skinny and I’d 
had an eyeful of Bigler, so I had a hunch that here was 
where I ought to start side-steppin’. 

“You see, Miss Buell,’’ I starts in, “ de 

“You may call me Miss Bertha, Gillan,’’ says she. “All 
my people do.”’ 

“All right, Miss Bertha,” says I. 
hailed as Rusty.” 


“And mostly I’m 


“T prefer Gillan,’ says she. ‘‘And you were about to 
say a 

“About joinin’ things,’ says I. ‘I never was much of a 
joiner. I did hafta go into the shuffers’ union to get my 
card, and once I was took into the Order of Owls, but me 

“Our little group,” she breaks in, ‘“‘is nothing like either 
of those. We have neither rites nor ritual, no dogmas, no 
organization. Wesimply follow a precept.” 

“Ye-e-es?’’ says I, shufflin’ my feet. 

“Tt is as old as Vishnu, as young as Coué; it was retold 
from Nazareth, it is echoed from Point Loma,”’ she goes on. 

I don’t dispute her. I expect I was just gawpin’ and 
wonderin’ why she dressed so plain if she could afford to 
have a secretary and run a joint like this. No jewelery, 
not even a finger ring, and the coat to her sport suit might 
have been one of Mr. Buell’s except for the front bulge. 
She certainly was a lady husk and had lots of pep with 
her weight. 

“‘T see,’ says she. ‘‘ You are speculating as to what this 
precept may be. It is there, on the wall before you.” 

So I gawps at this framed motto over the desk. 

“Repeat it,’’ says she. 

“Sweet-sweetness and Light,’’ I reads. 

“And what does that convey to your mind, Gillan?” 
she demands. 

She had me rubbin’ one foot against the other and 
twistin’ my cap. But I made a stab. 

“Why,” says I, ‘“a—a candy-shop window all lit up.”’ 

That got a gasp out of Miss Bigler and she drops her 
pencil. Miss Bertha only puckers her lips and frowns. 

“You are one of those who still walk in darkness, I 
fear,’ says she. ‘‘But perhaps we can loosen the scales. 
One must receive light before one can reflect it, and sweet- 
ness begets sweetness. It is well that you have come 
among us. Do you not think, Gillan, that you can learn 
to love all of those about you?”’ 

“Me?” says I. “Say, I’m no sheik, you know. ’Course 
there might be a 

“That will do for the present, Gillan,’’ she cuts in. 
“Tomorrow, perhaps, we may have another talk. You 
may go now.” 

“Where?” says I. 

“Ah, yes!”’ says she. “You have not been assigned. 
Let me see. The large front room was Duffy’s, but he is 
still there in spirit. I think you will find the small back 
room quite comfortable. And if you will come to the 

(Continued on Page 115) 


“Who's All Right?’’ Calis Some Party With a Loud:Speaker Voice. 


“Rusty Gillan!’’ Roars the Crowd. 


“Wit Yil Yippy-Yip!”’ 
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ATURDAYS in summer are idle days in 
WallStreet. Upon such mornings few come 
willingly or with serious intent within 

earshot of Trinity’s bells, and those few do little 

there beyond scanning heaven for 

weather threats and watching the 

clock for noon, when the rush to 

the elevators will begin. For the 

stock market itself the code pre- 

scribes sluggishness carried to the 

point of inaction, and nothing 

more. 

Allied Fabrics smashed that 
respected and comfortable con- 
vention one balmy summer Satur- 
day forenoon by col- 
lapsing suddenly and 
spectacularly when 
too little time was 
left to find out just 
why. Quite without 
warning an impetu- 
ous wave of urgent 
selling, determined, 
aggressive selling, 
crashed down upon 
the stock, splintered 
its surprisingly 
meager support dis- 
astrously, and at 
noon left it insecure 
and tottering, with 
a full ten dollars 
washed away from 
the Wall Street value 
of each of its rather 
numerous shares. 

Now when a pre- 
viously stable stock 
suddenly and spec- 
tacularly slumps ten 
points in a quiet mar- 
ket that onlyrecently 
has recovered its bal- 
ance after a season 
of demoralization, 
the thing is no joke. 
Especially is it no 
joke on a Saturday 
in summer, when, ethically, it should not happen. Aston- 
ishment and even alarm ran through the remnant of Wall 
Street that was on duty that rare June day, and there was 
hurried search for the reason. 

But scant time remained for the search. A summer 
week-end is, after all, a summer week-end. Nothing can be 
done until Monday morning anyhow, and the 1:10 Satur- 
day special, which is the only decent train to take, waits 
for.no man; and even the club car may be full unless 
you’re a bit early. So Wall Street, albeit puzzled and not a 
little disturbed, rushed away for its holiday and left it for 
the Sunday newspapers to provide explanation. 

The Sunday newspapers obligingly did so. They laid it 
all to Johnny Henderson. 

That was easy to do, plausible and safe. Johnny Hen- 
derson never denied or confirmed or bothered over what 
was said of him. Moreover, there was some little excuse. 

Andy Mitchell, of the Leader, swearing heartily because 
of the interference with his placid Saturday schedule, had 
promptly called up Calhoun, Connor & Co. and gained 
speech with Henry Connor himself. 

“Don’t know anything about it,” Connor had declared. 
“No reason for it that I know—no change in the com- 
pany’s affairs. We’d know if there was. Raid, I suppose.” 

“Who?” asked Mitchell. 

““You’ll have to do your own guessing. I don’t know. 
Haven’t had time to trace it. Who’d be the most likely to 
do it? Who does it look like?”’ 

‘‘Henderson, of course. But he’s away.” 

“Ts he? Well, the wires aren’t down, are they? Picked 
a good day for it, didn’t he?”’ 

“Tt is Henderson then, is it?” persisted Andy. 

“T tell you I don’t know. I can’t make a fact out of a 
guess.”’ 

“‘T get you,” said the reporter. “‘Thanks.”’ 

The same hint was supplied to others who made hasty 
inquiry of Calhoun, Connor & Co. 

At John Henderson’s offices there was no one to talk to 
but an unemotional little stenographer who said, without 
show of interest: ‘‘Mr. Henderson’s away. I don’t know 
when he’ll be back. Monday? Maybe. Maybe not for a 
month. We don’t know. I can’t tell you where he is. Sure 
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I know, but I’m not tellin’. 


By Robert 
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There Was Quick Anger in Chisholm’s Face, and a Moment of Silence. 
“Will You Please Let Me Pass?’’ 
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Then He Said Coldly, 


So they went away and wrote little pieces about the 
break in Allied Fabrics stock, calling it a Henderson raid 
or a vicious préfessional drive or, with more dignity, an 
attempt to unsettle the market by a prominent operator. 

Such little pieces were read with avidity and satisfac- 
tion by an interested public, which nodded understand- 
ingly and said: ‘‘Henderson, of course! Just when the 
market needs to be let alone! Why doesn’t somebody hand- 
cuff him? But he’ll do that kind of thing once too often, 
you'll see. He’s gone broke before, you know. Don’t forget 
that. Fabrics’ll open down Monday, won’t it?”’ 

Fabrics did open down Monday, and was so persistently 
and heavily sold throughout that day that another five 
dollars disappeared from its market price. Other stocks 
weakened in sympathy and Wall Street grew uneasy. 
Muttering against Johnny Henderson and all of his kidney 
became a chorus to which the writers of news paragraphs 
contributed the high notes of complaint. But the chorus 
was not quite loud enough to reach, without relaying, to 
where Johnny Henderson himself sat in the stern of an 
ancient rowboat, off a rocky island far out in an uncivi- 
lized Maine lake, angering truculent black bass by means 
of deftly handled bits of gaudy feather. There still are 
such swashbuckler bass in such a motorless lake, and 
their address still is a secret. 

In time, however, Henderson came to hear. In his 
abandoned Broadway office both idling secretaries dis- 
cussed the matter, eying each other warily. 

“No excuse to wire him,” said the belted Simpson, using 
both polished hands at once to insure the sleekness of his 
polished head. ‘‘What’s the use disturbin’ him? What’s 
the idea? He ain’t got a share’s interest in the market that 
I know of, has he? Didn’t ask to be kept posted, did he? 
Well, what’s the idea o’ botherin’ ’im with all this guff?”’ 

“‘That’s what I said, didn’t I?” retorted Postley, watch- 
ing the barbering performance with sneering interest. 
“Don’t ask me what’s the idea. ’Tain’t my idea. You wire 
him if you want to, and get your funny little neck twisted 
when he gets back.” 

“Yeh? An’ I suppose that’d make you feel real sorry, 
wouldn’t it? You’d cry all over the place, wouldn’t you? 
Well, don’t worry, sweetheart. He don’t hear nothin’ 
from me.” 
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The weath 
threatening, t | 
were vicious, | 
ready he had 
longer in the ¢ 
than hehad int | 
Henderson | 
down his rods } 
camp and ¢al 
surely back t} 
York, picking | 
the way vario} 
newspapers ¥} 
heread, with | 
diminishing ;| 
ment, of how | 
destroying the 
and security o 
Street once | 

It did not ¢ 
him greatly. 
criticism, earr 
unearned, wa 
new to Johnny Henderson, and he chuckled oyer 
of the paragraphs, roughing his grizzled hair an 
and then pulling at the collar that was unwelcome 
fortnight of absence. But as he read, the com 
deepened that there was something well beyond th 
nary in all this, something more than misundersti 
and ignorance of fact. The unanimity with which] 
labeled culprit was rather striking; in themselye 
sneers seemed unusually confident that they we 
only justified but properly aimed. Who was it, afi 
who was waging stock-market war upon Allied Fabri 
putting the blame on him? 

He sat staring at a gray, rain-beaten Pullman wi 
marshaling what facts he could recall and considering 
in logical sequence. Allied Fabrics was a Chisholm 
erty—a second successful venture of that George Chi 
who had reached out beyond his own expanded r 
building industry and seized upon wartime opporti 
in the textile field. Chisholm had gathered togethe 
interested a group of Wall Street money handlers. 
their backing, and through the machinery of the ¥ 
known Stock Exchange house of Calhoun, Connor é 
the combination that was the Allied Fabrics Corpo) 
had been launched. 

It had been successful from the first. Its early war] 
had permitted liberal dividends, paid largely in addi 
shares, and these had helped its stock-market for’ 
Yet it had never been a stock-market sensation, pe 
because of the conservatism of George Chisholm hi 
There had been rumors of Chisholm’s opposition to 
and stock-jobbing performances in the shares of his 
panies. He had remained the outstanding figure 1 
Allied Fabrics management, the chairman of its exe 
board, although his deeper interest had never been. 
drawn from his own Chisholm Motors. That, to0 
shares of Stock Exchange prominence, stable, wé 
garded, selling above their face values, undesirab 
gambling turns yet respected among market barom 

Henderson turned to his latest stock table to see 
had been happening to Chisholm Motors. It had dr 
somewhat, but not enough to support his quick sus] 
of trouble in the Chisholm camp—such trouble as | 
have forced selling of it as well as of Allied Fabrics. 
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asi0 clew there; yet he thought it would be well to 
at; that motor stock thereafter. 

A that, however, brought him no nearer a solution of 
s yzzle. There were only three questions: Who were 
jyg down Allied Fabrics? What was their purpose? 
‘were they blaming it on him? The last seemed most 
ap tant; but he could find no sensible answer to any of 
eiree. He would have to wait for the morning and Wall 
re. At the moment, it was time for sleep. 

Hordered his berth made up and moved out of the 
martment to make room for the white-jacketed porter. 
_¢: corridor the way was blocked by a broad-shouldered 
anvith a great mop of startlingly white hair. He drew 
idto let Henderson pass, and the light fell upon his 
ee The man was George Chisholm. 

Haderson, astonished, stood still, and the other looked 
‘Jn inquiringly. 

Ipulsively Henderson demanded, ‘“ You’re Chisholm— 
soe Chisholm—aren’t you?” 

“hy, yes,” the man replied; “I’m George Chisholm.” 
“m John Henderson.”’ 

Tre was quick anger in Chisholm’s face, and a mo- 
avof silence. Then he said coldly, ‘ Will you please let 
iss?” 

“git aminute,’’ Henderson protested. ‘‘ There’s some- 
inI’d like to ask you, Mr. Chisholm.” 

B; Chisholm repeated, ‘“‘Let me pass, please.”’ 
Haderson, showing his surprise, did not move. “I 
n believe you mean that,’’ he said slowly. ‘“‘You 
n—you can’t mean that you’re actually blaming me 
» jat’s been going on in the market?” 

“ertainly, I am,’’ answered the other with indigna- 
mn, ‘and I have nothing to say to you, sir.”’ 
“ut that won’t do!’’ Henderson declared. ‘I’ve had 
thag to do with the thing! You must know that your- 
if| 

“don’t want to discuss it,” Chisholm said impatiently. 
sould like to pass.” 

*\l right,” retorted Henderson angrily. ‘‘That’s as 
ulease. But just keep in mind that I’m going to call 
»show-down. I’ve never had anything to do with your 
hes, and I’m not going to be plastered with this thing 
ai happened in it now.” 

H made way for Chisholm and both men passed on. 
itlenderson, thinking rapidly, halted again and turned 
¢| 

“tr, Chisholm!’’ he called. 
yped and faced about. 

“Tell?” he asked uncertainly. 
“Jon’t believe 
fy minutes’ 
1 would do 
hy of us any 
ri.” 
Cisholm_hesi- 
t¢ and then, 
tlsudden reso- 
in, said, ‘All 
th Where?” 
Vaite Jacket 
is;opped where 
s 1ore was half 
n and set to 
stre the little 
martment to 
page. The 
‘Caen waited in 
eve in the cor- 
\, and while 
e waited Hen- 
rin studied the 
h covertly as 
-tood in the 
h of the open 
vay. Arather 
Trising man, 
i maker of 
or cars who 
curned his left 
1 to weaving. 
cdly built and 
uly, but with 
sength of jaw; 
ring a shock 
trbulent white 
u above eyes 
awere woman- 
hsoft. There 
anergy in him; 
iby Hender- 
© reading he 
itt pour it out 
as for his 


Surprisingly Chisholm 


itusiasms and 
‘littleto guard 
€ winnings. A 
nusly courtly 


© 


* In whom 


“"l Tell You My Business is With Chisholm,’’ He Said Hotly. 


naive kindliness might fight constantly against the upper 
hand of worldly custom. 

“Let me begin with this,’ Henderson said when they 
were seated facing each other. “I’ve never had an interest 
in Allied Fabrics in my life. I’ve been away from New 
York the past three weeks, loafing in the Maine woods. 
I’ve only just heard about the smash in Fabrics and about 
my part in it. I stopped you tonight, and I’m telling you 
this now, only because I’m curious to learn how and why 
my name’s been pasted on the thing. Apart from that it 
doesn’t concern me—at least, not yet. You can tell me as 
much or as little as you please.” 

George Chisholm did not answer immediately, and when 
he did, it was with measured words. 

““Mr. Henderson,” he said, “that statement is all but 
incredible to me. I don’t mean to offend you, but that’s 
the truth. I’m not very familiar with Wall Street-—my 
time is given to my business—but lately I’ve been in very 
close touch with my associates there. Everyone seems to 
know—that is, everyone has told me—everyone under- 
stands that you’ve been making the campaign against 
Allied Fabrics.” : 

“Everyone, eh? Who, for instance?’’ Henderson asked. 

“Well—everyone. The newspapers. Everyone in Wall 
Street, I think. We men who are most interested in the 
company have had several conferences to discuss your 
operations. Why, we’ve had details of your selling ——” 

“Details. of my selling! My selling! Who gave you 
those? Was it Jim Calhoun?” 

Chisholm considered. “No,” he said slowly; “I think 
Henry Connor knew most about it. Also Griffith Lloyd. 
Perhaps Calhoun too. I’m not sure.”’ 

“Connor, eh? That’s Calhoun.”’ Henderson spoke im- 
patiently. ‘‘Connor’s the horn—the loud speaker. Cal- 
houn’s the works. So that’s where it came from! And 
what about your conferences? What were their results? 
Did they—by Jove, did they get you to buy stock to keep 
the price up against my selling?” 

Chisholm stiffened. ‘‘I resent that, Mr. Henderson,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘I know my friends. Both they and I have bought 
a great deal of Allied Fabrics stock to protect it in this un- 
fair raid. I know my responsibilities.” 

“You would,’ muttered Henderson, as if to himself. 
“And they’d let you. They’d point ’em out to you.”’ He 
leaned forward and tapped Chisholm’s knee with a strong 
forefinger. 

““Why do you suppose they gave you detailed reports of 
my selling when I wasn’t doing any?”’ he asked. “Why 
do you suppose they got you to buy stock to offset the 


selling they said was mine, when they must have known it 
was coming from someone else?”’ 

Anger slowly gave way to suspicion in Chisholm’s dark 
eyes, but when he answered it was loyally. 

“T suppose a misunderstanding—a mistake. Like every- 
one else, they’ve probably been mistaken about you. But 
that doesn’t matter. If it hasn’t been you it’s been some- 
one.” 

Henderson shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
“and that seems to me to be the point. It’s been someone 
else, and you’ve been deceived; I think, deliberately 
deceived.” 

Chisholm cried sharply, ‘““But you can’t mean —— 

“Oh, yes,” answered Johnny Henderson, “I do mean 
just that. I’m guessing, of course, but my guess is that 
some of these friends you know so well have been selling 
out on you.” 

“Impossible!”’? But there was the slightest tremor in 
George Chisholm’s voice as he said it. 

“Allright.”” Henderson’s gesture meant that he had no 
more to say. “I don’t want to break up a happy family. 
Maybe I’m wrong.”’ He lighted a cigarette and the little 
room was all blue haze before Chisholm spoke again. 

“You've upset me, Mr. Henderson,” he said, showing a 
little of both irritation and resentment. “‘I can’t deny that. 
Your suspicions can’t be right and yet—you’ve asked a 
serious question, of course. Why have I—why has every- 
body been led to believe that it’s you who have been driv- 
ing the stock down?” 

Henderson leaned forward again. ‘“‘There’s another 
question,’’ he pointed out. ‘‘Why has the selling been 
pressed so hard? Why has the stock been broken so badly? 
That’s part of the puzzle. Was it because only a smash 
would induce you to buy, to come to the rescue?”’ 

There was another pause before Chisholm suddenly 
stood up and held out his hand. 

“T think I’ve talked enough for tonight,” he said. “I'll 
say good night to you. I suppose I should say thanks, but 
I’m not sure. I want to think this out. I’m to see Calhoun 
and the others in the morning.” 

“They’ll probably tell you I’ve been lying,” grinned 
Henderson. ‘“‘I’d suggest you say nothing about having 
seen me until you’ve asked some other questions.”’ 

“T don’t believe that’s my way,” Chisholm said. ‘I’m 
not a Wall Street man—only a manufacturer. Still, ’m 
not altogether a fool. Good night—and thank you.”’ 


” 


Back once more in New York, in his room that looked 
across to Trinity’s great clock and down upon Broadway, 
Henderson’s first 

hurried glance at 
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Result as You’ve Expected’’ 


“‘Yes,’? Henderson Retorted, ‘But it Isn’t Going to 


the ticker tape 
showed him Allied 
Fabrics beginning 
its day just below 
40. 

“ Nearlytwenty- 
five points in ten 
days,’’ he told 
himself. ‘“That’s 
fast work!’ He 
rang,and the high- 
waisted Simpson 
came quickly, 
showing wide- 
eyed surprise. 

SOY eis yar lm 
back,” said Hen- 
derson, ‘‘and I’m 
glad to see that 
this room of mine 
isn’t used when 
I’m away. Still, 
you might take 
that coat off my 
chair and clear up 
those newspapers 
by the window.”’ 

Simpson moved 
briskly. 

“Then you can 
call up Mitchell, 
of the Leader, and 
ask him to run in 
here this morning. 
And after that, 
bring Postley and 
tell me what’s 
happened here 
since I’ve been 
away. What about 
all this mail? DoI 
have to go through 
that pile?”’ 

They were still 
engaged with the 
(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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EANING against the sun-blistered wall 
i of the station, Sim Cole surveyed the 
double line of gleaming tracks to the 
north, an ancient grievance shadowing his 
pleasure in the chance to watch the Limited 
go through. Opposite the battered plat- 
form the branch line curved» away to the 
east, beckoning and taunting, to Sim Cole’s 
fancy. The light engine that puffed de- 
liberately on the siding seemed to chuckle 
at Hewitt County and at Sim Cole for 
dwelling there. Presently, when the long 
string of steel sleepers jarred to a pause at 
the junction, that engine would pull one or 
two of the rearmost cars down into Cray - 
County, with another batch of tourists 
eager to scatter their money about the 
winter playground at Summerhills. Sim’s 
mental vision contemplated the resort 
wistfully—the big luxurious hotel and the 
sprinkle of private cottages among the pines, 
the open fairways of the golf courses, with 
bright little flags whipping above the yel- 
low gleam of the sand greens, the great arc 
of the race track, the sauntering guests, 
assured and insolent and enviable in their 
idleness. 

Once, in the off season, a friendly care- 
taker had guided Sim through the club- 
house and shown him the roulette tables, 
shrouded under their summer dust cloths, 
exhibited the thick soft pile of the rugs 
rolled up along the walls. The memory 
focused his discontent; he turned, his irri- 
tation heightened by Dan Mackenzie’s lean, 
placid face. 

“Might just as well be switching a few 
Pullmans up our way, ’stead of watching 
em carry all that cash money down yonder. 
Wouldn’t do no hurt to leave them No’th- 
erners gamble all they was a mind to. If 
Hewitt was run by up-to-date folks, like 
Cray is, ’stead of a pack of moss-backed 
hill-billies 2 

“Folks are right old-fashioned up in 
Hewitt,’ said the sheriff, in the thin, gentle 
voice that Sim resented; an utterly un- 
suitable voice for a sheriff, defensive, ap- ' 
peasing, almost apologetic. ‘‘Figure the 
best thing to do with a law is to enforce it 
all you can, Sim. Had to say so when the 
Summerhills people tackled me.’ He 
rubbed his chin. ‘’Peared to have the 
notion I could sell ’em a permit to gamble 
same as a game license.” 

“Pity you didn’t,” said Cole spitefully. “Been the best 
thing ’t ever happened to Hewitt if they’d built Summer- 
hills where they wanted to. Look at what Cray County’s 
getting out of it every year.” 

“Might look at it thataway,’’ admitted Mackenzie. 
“Sight of money, sure enough.” He relaxed his mouth in 
afaint smile. ‘Sort of lucky for you and me, though, that 
it’s like it is. Reckon they’d be a sight more work to this 
here sheriffing job if Summerhills was our side of the line. 
Most likely all that there money ’d bait in some right good 
crooks.” 

Sim grunted sullenly. 

““All the better if it did. Like to get a chance at some- 
thing bigger ’n nigra bootleggers, I would. Some sense to 
the sheriff business up No’th.”’ 

He thought sulkily of the drift of printed circulars from 
city police, tempting offers of big rewards for wanted 
criminals, long strings of fat ciphers in bold type below 
pictures of men who looked as prosperous as the people who 
spent winter holidays at Summerhills. Furtively, annoyed 
at himself for the folly of hope, he always studied those 
printed faces; always, in the company of strangers, sought 
for a promising resemblance, dreaming of a lucky meeting, 
the spending of money so easily won that it wouldn’t hurt 
to part with it. Mackenzie’s suggestion aggravated his 
sense of injury; just like the old man to regard the absence 
of such profitable rascals as an advantage! If the promot- 
ers of Summerhills had settled on Hewitt County there’d 
be at least a chance that some of those high-priced crooks 
might wander into reach. 

He glowered at the rails, without lifting his glance when 
a man passed and repassed in front of him. Mechanically, 
by the shoes and trousers, he identified a tourist, and the 
guess was justified when the man stopped and spoke. 

“Where does the Summerhills train start from?” 

Mackenzie told him. Cole, listening, resented the gentle 
courtesy of the tone and word. He never said sir to these 
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“Put ’Em Up, Spangler!’’ He Chuckied at the Instant Compliance, 
at the Muddy Pallor in the Face That Turned Fearfully Quer the 


Padded Shoulder 


people and the old sheriffi’s generosity with the slurred 
syllable always irritated him by its implication of respect. 
Carelessly, without interest, he let his glance rise to the 
face and felt his breath jerk into his lungs, his knees stiffen, 
his whole body go taut under the shock of instant, unmis- 
takable recognition. 

He tried to doubt it, tried to resist the inrush of convic- 
tion. It couldn’t happen this way, not to Sim Cole, not in 
cold fact; in dime novels, sure enough, and maybe, now 
and then, to some fool for luck in real life; but 

The man turned to follow Mackenzie’s gesture and the 
movement brought his profile before Cole’s eyes, silencing 
his last doubt. He might have been mistaken in the full- 
face identification, but there was no question about it 
now—the same bulging ridge above the eye, the same 
slightly inbent nose, the abrupt retreat of the chin, exposing 
those crooked upper teeth. The poster seemed to hang be- 
fore Cole’s comparing vision; he could see the string of 
zeros trailing out behind the dollar sign, the grim blackness 
of the headline type, the two photographs. He was utterly 
certain. 

In his hip pocket the handcuffs pressed reassuringly into 
his flesh; he could feel the comforting weight of his gun 
against his thigh; and, studying his man, his courage made 
light of the sinister implication in that laconic Wanted for 
Murder at the top of the handbill. If this fellow had killed, 
he must have done it from behind, after dark; but no, he 
hadn’t even done that, Cole remembered. He’d read about 
the case at the time it happened. This fellow hadn’t been 
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present when his accomplices shot tt pe 
roll messenger; he’d been the insid: 
who tipped them off; and he’d week 
been suspected, probably, if he hadr'] 
his nerve and run away. That wajh 
they’d found out his prison record a 
those Rogues Gallery pictures. The } 
murderers hadn’t been recognized, 
this lad had sat tight the police 
have been absolutely stumped. A | 
streak, Cole decided. The man we 
show fight, and probably, with aj 
urging, he’d cave in and squeal like a) 
rabbit. Anyway, it was going to be | 
absolutely safe. | 

Mackenzie was listening to the {5 
chat, politely attentive, promptiny | 
with questions when he paused in h ¢ 
of Summerhills. It occurred to Sin? 
that there ought to be something mor | 
a money profit in the adventure. H; 
an oblique glance at the sheriff’s im> 
face and turned to survey the pic 
group, wishing for a more appre { 
audience. He brightened at the sit 
Allie Bishop in the doorway of the y{ 
room, and moved slowly toward him. \ 
was just the right man. He didn’) 
Mackenzie enough to hurt and he’d;) 
the story all over next week’s Mess 
and wire it up to the Raleigh paper : 

“See that man talking to the shi} 
Cole whispered. ‘Mackenzie ain't » 
notion who he is—two thousand doll); 
ward up for him and the old man sté| 
there and calling him sir! Lucky t} 
come along over this morning. Wat! 
handle him.” 

He sauntered ‘back, his confidenc 
fened by the knowledge that Allie wa: 
ing the joke on Dan Mackenzie, A | 
motion as he came close behind his 
pulled the gun from the holster and p 
it hard against the nicely tailored co: 

“Put ’em up, Spangler!” 

He chuckled at the instant comp. 
at the muddy pallor in the face that t) 
fearfully over the padded shoulder. 
guessed right; yellow all the way thro 

His free hand searched swiftly 
possible weapon. Finding none, he ni 
pleased by this added confirmation. | 
gler had even been afraid to carry ¢ 
He jerked the handcuffs from his } 
and reached up swiftly to snap the 
the lifted wrists. He’d played with th 
much that he could manage them wil 
hand almost as well as with two. 

“Hasy, Sim.’’ Mackenzie’s face was) 
troubled, and Cole resisted a desire to. 
outright at the implication of the disp. 
tone. ‘This ain’t just how to ——’ 

Cole broke in harshly: % 

“Seen you didn’t suspicion who you was talkir 
sheriff. Didn’t aim to take no chance of you getting 
This here is Joe Spangler—wanted up No’th for m 
We got the handbills posted up over to the co’thouse 
last week. Figured I’d better jump him kind of sud 

Heturned to the crowding knot of onlookers and reh¢ 
with relish a condensed version of the crime, addr 
Allie Bishop and enjoying the sharp, sly understand 
the fat face. The express roared up to its impatient 
hardly noticed by the rapt, attentive listeners. Passe 
swelled the group, asking excited questions in their 
Northern speech, enlightened eagerly by the compl 
loungers. Mackenzie twitched at Cole’s sleeve and | 
under cover of the uproar. 

“Less chat the better, Sim. Kind of sorry it hap} 
thisaway, but they’s no use fretting about that now. 
and get him on the shoofly train and don’t leave hin 
on the way over. I’ll wait till the night train, anyh 
maybe till morning.” ; 

He took the prisoner’s arm and the group gave way 
out waiting to be asked. Cole exchanged whispers 
Bishop as they moved around behind the station t 
single day coach that composed the Tyre train. 

“Old man’s sore, sure enough. Call you on the tele} 
and give you the story. Time I get to Tyre I’ll hav 
turned clean inside out.” ; 

“Sure did show Mackenzie up this time, Sim. Pre 
thing [ever seen. Never forget how foolish he looked 
you pulled your gun.” —— 
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Cle grinned happily. He overtook Mackenzie and the 
risner at the step of the coach. The sheriff turned slowly, 
ndAllie Bishop, to Cole’s amused contempt, stopped 
ho. Sim slouched forward, enjoying the trouble in 
faxenzie’s face. 

“eckon you got to take him up to Tyre by yourself, 
iv Wish I c’d make out to ride over with you-all, 
yt—his voice regained its normal mildness—‘“‘it don’t 
saber, maybe. Handled it right pretty, Sim, only for one 
sit. Pity, some ways, you didn’t wait till we could do it 
srpf private.” 

(le laughed. 

*eckon it is. Wouldn’t have no witnesses to swear who 
grit then. That there reward ——” 

*)on’t reckon you’ll have no trouble c’lecting it, the 
»hings stand.” Mackenzie’s face sobered. In spite of 
y lf, Cole sympathized with Allie Bishop; there were 
» when the old man seemed mysteriously formidable. 
Dy't do no more talking ’n you feel you got to. Paper 
» come out till Friday.” He transferred the prisoner to 
| with a gesture as the Summerhills sleepers clanked 
igh the switch to the opposite siding. ‘“Be home 
mht, maybe.” 

(le thrust his acquiescent, pallid captive up the car 
ej). Following, he turned on the platform in time to see 
iacenzie swing up to the step of the rear Pullman on the 
yding. He frowned at a swift suspicion. At Summer- 
})-and why should an old back number like Mackenzie 
a) to go there, anyhow?—there were correspondents 
hisupplied news to the big Northern papers. If the 
‘ef told them the story—and the police up in Pittland 
that version first—there might be some question, after 
|, bout the division of the reward. He motioned to 
i] Bishop. 

(mow the names of the newspaper men down to Sum- 
eills?”’ Bishop nodded. ‘‘Reckon it wouldn’t be a 
iciotion to git ’em on the telephone right off so they e’n 


take and wire up No’th. 
you.”’ 

He thrust the prisoner urgently into a seat and leaned 
back as the train moved out past the tobacco warehouses. 
Whatever Mackenzie was up to, the story would beat him 
to those Summerhills folks by more than an hour—would 
be clicking north over the wires before he had a chance to 
tamper with it. He twisted in his seat and fixed a menacing 
eye on Spangler. : 

“Know what’s good for you, Spangler, you’ll gimme the 
inside story while we’re a-riding over. Better hadn’t do 
no lying, neither—ain’t healthy to try fooling me.” 

Spangler grinned impudently and said nothing. The 
color had come back to his unwholesome skin and he 
showed now no suggestion of his earlier fright, listening in 
amused, unmoved silence to Cole’s alternated bluster and 
persuasions, until an absurd, unwelcome idea presented 
itself to the puzzled deputy. Perhaps this fellow was fool 
enough to be afraid of old Dan Mackenzie and felt safer 
now that the sheriff had gone! He dismissed the notion 
impatiently, but it came back to him more than once be- 
fore the train reached Tyre. Spangler seemed in better 
spirits than ever. He walked almost jauntily past the 
staring loungers against the courthouse rails and whistled 
a cheerful tune when Cole slammed the cell door on him. 

Sim’s irritation smoothed into self-approval as he went 
back to the station to telegraph the Pittland police. He 
signed his own name to the message with a warming thrill, 
and the story of the adventure, related in detail to the 
courthouse loungers and again to the dinner-table audience 
at the hotel, left a pleasing savor on his lips. His spirits 
rose in the atmosphere of respectful approval. By mid- 
afternoon he was in excellent humor with himself and with 
the newspaper man who had driven hotfoot from Summer- 
hills in the dusty motor car, a man named Donaldson, con- 
nected with one of the Pittland papers and luckily spending 
his holiday at the Summerhills hotel. 


Might be something in it for 


Cole was liberal with his information, quick to realize 
Donaldson’s possible value in the matter of his claim on the 
reward. He exhibited the answer from the Pittland police, 
announcing that they were sending down an officer named 
Leary to fetch Spangler north. He went so far as to take 
Donaldson into the cell room and let him question the 
prisoner himself. Spangler was more defiant than ever, 
and Sim’s resentment prompted a sharp retort. 

“Taugh outen the other side of your mouth when they 
take and strap you in the chair, I reckon.” 

Spangler manifestly found this amusing. 
explained his mirth. 

“Guess he knows he’s safe enough, sheriff—police won’t 
bump him off before he squeals on his gang. He’s sitting 
pretty as long as they need his evidence. No use trying to 
make him talk. Let’s go. I want to phone the office.” 

In the corridor Sim rebuked him mildly for the indis- 
creet remark. 

“Too bad you talked thataway in yonder, Donaldson. 
Might’ve got him talking if you hadn’t give him that there 
notion.” He winked significantly. ‘‘No’th ain’t the only 
place where they use the third degree. Aimed to reason 
with him this evening, I did. No use now, I reckon.” 

Donaldson was penitent. His apology ministered sooth- 
ingly to Sim’s disappointment, and he drove away pres- 
ently quite forgiven, with Cole’s suggestion that he would 
save time and trouble by telephoning from Rayford instead 
of trying to use the rattletrap extension wire that ran up to 
Tyre. It was almost impossible, Sim informed him, to 
hear long-distance conversations over this branch line; 
and Rayford, twenty-odd miles to the northeast, was on 
the main trunk wire. The powerful car sent up a cloud of 
dust as it swerved into the Rayford road; and Sim, watch- 
ing it approvingly from the jail steps, permitted himself 
the pleasing reflection that the reward money would buy a 
car like this if he chose to spend it that way. About time 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Cole, Craning His Neck to Look Over Mackenzie’s Shoulder, Drew Back With Squeamish Disgust 
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Police Commis- 
sioner, Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Navy and 
Rough Rider 


689 MADISON AVE., 
May 138th, ’95. 

ARLING BYE: 
dD Here we are, and just 

as comfortable as 
possible, for Chamberlain 
takes the best possible care 
of us; and we are so very 
much obliged to you, dear- 
est Bye. 

I have never worked 
harder than in these last 
six days; and it is very wor- 
rying and harassing, for I 
have to deal with three 
colleagues, solve terribly 
difficult problems and do 
my work under hampering 
laws. Ifthe Legislature will 
only give us power to re- 
move our subordinates 
without appeal to the courts 
I know we can make a 
thorough and radical re- 
form; without such power 
we can improve matters a 
good deal, but we can not do 
what we ought to. But I 
am absorbed in the work 
and am very glad I came on. 
It is well worth doing. So 
far I get on well with my 


three colleagues. I have rarely left the office until six in 


the evening. Yours always, 


689 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, May 19th, ’95. 
RLING BYE: I have never worked harder than 
during the last two weeks; I am down town at nine 


and leave the office at six, once at eight. 
The actual work is hard; but far harder 
is the intense strain. I have the most 
important and the most corrupt depart- 
ment in New York on my hands. I shall 
speedily assail some of the ablest, shrewd- 
est men in this city, who will be fighting 
for their lives, and I know well how hard 
the task ahead of me is. Yet, in spite of 
the nervous strain and worry, I am glad 
I undertook it; for it is a man’s work. 
But I have had to stop my fourth volume 
for the time. 
Loveto Rosyand Helen. Yours, T. R. 


SAGAMORE HILL, June 8th, 795. 
RLINGBYE: Lam out for Sunday, 
and very glad to get the rest. I only 
spent one night in town since Monday; 
and that night I passed in tramping the 
streets, finding out by personal inspection 
how the police were doing their duty. A 
good many were not doing their duty; and 
I had a line of huge frightened guardians 
of the peace down for reprimand or fine, 
as a sequel to my all-night walk. 

At present I am in high favor with both 
the Republicans and the Good Govern- 
ment Club people; and I certainly have 
hold of the reins in the police department. 
Although the work has been hard, I have 
really enjoyed it much; and I have ac- 
complished a good deal. 

Unless it rains I go to and from the 
station on a bicycle, so as to get a little 
exercise. Yourloving brother, T. R. 


SAGAMORE HILL, June 23rd, ’95. 

RLING BYE: Have you read 

Kidd’s Social Evolution? If so, look 
into the July North American where I 
have a review of him. 
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An Early Photograph of Theodore Roosevelt at His Desk 


I am immensely amused and interested in my work. It 


Te Re keeps me so busy I can hardly think. My queer, strong, 
able colleague Parker is far and away the most positive 
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character with whom I have ever worked on a commission. 
If he and I get at odds we shall have a battle royal; but I 
think we can pull together; and though Grant and Andrews 


do excellent work, 
Parker is the only 
man from whom I 
get any real help in 
shaping a big meas- 
ure of policy. We 
are gradually 
having the laws 
better and better 
observed, and get- 
ting more and more 
thorough con- 
trol over the force. 
Twice this week I 
had to spend the 
nightin town. The 
first time Parker 
and I dined to- 
gether, for we al- 
ways have much to 
talk over; the sec- 
ond time we dined 
with the Mayor. 
After dinner I got 
my patrolman and 
spent three or four 
hours investigating 
the conduct of the 
police in a couple 
of precincts where 
I considered the 
captains to be 
shady. I make 
some rather star- 
tling discoveries at 
times. These mid- 
night rambles are 
great fun. My 
whole work brings 
me in contact with 
every class of peo- 
ple in New York, as 


A ugust 16 9 


| 
no other work pojjj 
could; and I getag y 
of the real life of the s\y 
ing millions. Finally 
really feel that I am 2) 
plishing a good deal. 
On Sundays I reve] 
bunnies. Archie loy| 
better than anything | 
world. Ted is so swe) 
deed they all are dea’ 
Give my love to Roi; 
to little Helen. 
Your loving broth, 


TR 


SAGAMORE Hitt, 
June 30th, | 
ARLING BYE ) 
Tuesday I went ) 
Harvard, to my clas] 
ner—the only one I), 
ever been to; and it w | 
15th anniversary, an} 
fellows all urged me tc ) 
in a way I could no} 
resist. I was very g\ 
went. Not only all my | 
but all the Alumni an} 
dergraduates gave | 
royal reception. '| 
elected me overseer ;/ 
top of the poll, two hu | 
votes ahead of thenext. 
who was Charles F} 
Adams. Willie Chank| 
given his degree, be| 
of his African exp) 
tions! Mahan, Joe 

ferson and Sir Frederick Pollock were also 
degrees. 
I am working as I never worked before; and I hay 
run up against an ugly snag, the Sunday Excise Law. 
altogether too strict; but I have no honorable alterr 
save to enforce it, and I am enforcing it, to the furiou 
of the saloon keepers and of many good people, toc 
which I am sorry. I have a difficult task, but in sp 

the work and worry I really enjoy it. 

Your loving brother, i. 


SAGAMORE Hit, July 7th, ’ 
RLING BYE: Of course the chief thing we 
about and think about is your engagement. Ca 
Cowles has written me a very sweet note; and I hav 
sent him a letter direct to the Embassy. I can not sa} 
I chafe at the idea of being away from you just 
Nothing but the absolute impossibility of my leaving 
at this time could prevent me. But it is the crisis ¢ 
work in the Police Department; we may not succee 
stay, but we would certainly fail if I went. We have 
drawn into an ugly fight against the saloon keepers 
lawless elements generally, and the Germans, who ar 
rule by no means lawless, because we are enforcing th 
against the Sunday sale of liquor. The law must b 
forced impartially; but the difficulties in the wa} 
immense, and I can not and ought not to leave an} 
else to carry on the fight I have begun. . . . 
Yours always, 4 
THEODORE ROOSEYE! 


SAGAMORE HILL, Sept. 29 

RLING BYE: Affairs look rather black 

cally; the machine Democrats are openly 

the machine Republicans are half secretly so; and 

if we can do much without any aid from either. 

are in the fight to a finish. 

The other day there was a great parade of 
men here; they asked me to review it, in a spiri 

but I accepted, and rather nonplussed them by ¢ 

Your loving brother, 


SAGAMORE HILL, Dee. 22 
AR WILL: Your letter to Ted was awf 
you were a trump to think of writing it. I hay 
enjoyed all four of the Hakluyt volumes. 
We are much interested in the outcome of t 
lan matter. I earnestly hope our government 


\ 
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owr If there is a muss I shall try to have a hand in it 689 MADISON AVENUR, Feb. 2d, ’96. 

vyse ! They’ll have to employ a lot of men just as green RLING BYE: Your letters are go interesting that 
-Jneven for the conquest of Canada; our regular army I feel ashamed of mine. I am literally so driven 
tig enough. that I shrink from the slightest extra task; and my 


Items to me that if England were wise she would fight interests, though intense, are so parochial that no one 
ywiwe couldn’t get at Canada until May, and mean- not on the ground would think them of much moment 
hikshe could play havoe with our coast cities and I work and fight from dawn until dark, almost; and the 
ipyag- Always yours, difficulties, the opposition, the lukewarm support, I en- 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. counter give me hours of profound depression; but at 
bottom I know the work has been well worth doing, and 
that I have done it as well as it could be done. And what 
I most care for is its intensely practical workaday char- 
Jan. 26th, ’96. acter; it is a grimy struggle, but a vital one. 
?LING BYE: On Friday Edith and I came on here I keep up a rather abstract interest in foreign affairs. 
_stop with dear Cabot and Nannie, and we are hav- My own opinion is just yours; to back up Olney, and 
» jt the loveliest time imaginable. Every one is doing act exactly on the line of Cabot’s speech, but not to 
emhing possible for us; and we are fairly revelling in take any further steps at present. If Salisbury ob- 
e cagenial surroundings, so much more congenial than _ stinately refuses to yield, I see no alternative but to 
swfork or its social side! I can never be sufficiently _ fight. 
anul that I took this police commissionership; on I am disgusted with the greed and timidity shown by 
enole, I am rather prouder of it than of any other our men of means, and the utter Colonialism of the 
yk ever did. I donot mind the abuse; 
jo beyond the moment’s weariness 
d\reness; now even if they legislate 
» ct of office, my main work will have 
enlone. But there is no society in 
wiork which makes up in any way 
- t cirele of friends whom I found so 
nguial here. 
{ wwe seen a good deal of Reed; the 
ig: of the struggle is very evident in 
fe and I can see how hard it is. The 
ssency is a great prize, and there is a 
tefight for it. ; 
Weott has just made a very foolish 
-iglish and anti-American speech, 
igting the fashionable world of New 
rlind Boston, who are savage in their 
mspirit and servile in their dread of 
r. But the mass of the people are 
in I saw Olney, who is a delightful 
itst toGresham. Between ourselves, 
dis not overmuch admire He is 
pre of a man than the President, 
| the mainspring of the Administra- 
11 the Venezuela matter. We dine 
him tonight. Smalley has been here 
areek; worshipped by —— of course. 
imore English than the English, and 
: t the faintest idea how the people 
tl United States really feel. Cabot 
| ade a tremendous hit with his big 
€\ on the Venezuela matter; he is 
i¢y denounced by the whole pro- 
gh press of the Northeast; but he 
ns better with the Country than ever 
Ol. 
‘| bunnies are all well at home, and 
hve an undercurrent of homesickness 
slver we think of them, which is often; 
uh we shall be back in a couple of days. 
it has done too much ever since she 
ie country; the life in New York is 
dfor her, now that the children are 
ying. 
#e to Will. Yours always, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


U. S. SENATE CHAMBER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WIHT BY HARRIS & EWING 
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Davis at Camp at Tampa, During Spanish:American 
War. At Left —General Leonard Wood 


been steadfastly refusing to make sanction. 
any speeches, but on Washington’s 
birthday I did consent to make the 
great Chicago speech under the 
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auspices of the Union League Club at the 
Auditorium. McKinley addressed the 
meeting last year and Tom Reed the year 
before. I was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and indeed was made the lion 
of the hour in Chicago; and during the 
thirty-six hours that I was there I had 
to make not less than seven speeches. 
Chicago looks at me through the perspec- 
tive of space whichis almost as satisfactory 
as looking through the perspective of time; 
and, as she does not feel my rule, was loud 
in her denunciation of New York for not 
being grateful to me. 

I have had my hands full as usual with 
both my regular police work and with pol- 
ities since [ last wrote you. Gradually and 
in spite of great difficulties with two of my 
colleagues I am getting this force into good 
shape; but I am quite sincere when I say 
that I do not believe that any other man in 
the United States, not even the President, 
has had as heavy a task as I have had 
during the past ten months. In itself the 
work was herculean, even had I been as- 
sisted by an honest and active public sen- 
timent and had I received help from the 
Press and the politicians. Asa matter of 
fact, public sentiment is apathetic and 


_ likes to talk about virtue in the abstract, 


but it does not want to obtain the virtue 
if there is any trouble about it. The pa- 
pers of the widest circulation have been 
virulent against me. The Democrats of 
course oppose me to a man, so far as their 
public representatives are concerned, and 
the Republican machine is almost as bit- 
terly hostile. Governor Morton in a feeble 
way would like to stand by me, but he does 
not dare to antagonize Platt; he is now so 
miserable over having to decide whether 
or not he will veto the bill putting me out 
that he is almost sick. As yet they are not 
sure of his consent. They have not yet 
brought the bill in, but I think that in the 
end they will bring it in. However, I can 
afford to look at the result with a good deal 
of equanimity; they can’t put me out much 


educated class. I earnestly hope before I have finished my year’s term of service; I will then 
England will agree to some form have practically done the great bulk of our work, that is 
of arbitration. the reorganizing of the Department; we will leave the Force 

Weare both so hard worked that immeasurably improved, compared to the Force we found; 
we do not try todo anything inthe and with all the worry and hard work, I have heartily en- 


“social line.” joyed it. It has been emphatically a man’s work, worth 
Love to Will. Yours always, doing from every aspect. I feel I have been a useful 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. citizen, and, though this is a point of very much less im- 
portance, I think that in the end decent people will realize 

PoLicE DEPARTMENT that I have done a good deal. I am writing to you with 

OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK frank egoism. My excuse must be that I have not worked 
300 MULBERRY STREET in any way egotistically, for I can conscientiously say that 
New York not one single step I have taken has been influenced by any 


considerations save by those which I have deemed for the 

Feb. 25, 1896. public good. Politically, I have been rather unhappy be- 

ARLING BYE: I have just cause I have of course to support Morton and I want to 
come home fromatumultuous support. Reed. 
whirl at Chicago. Ihave recently understands the case, as I have taken no steps without his 


I think, however, that Reed thoroughly 


Yours always, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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IS suecess with Careless, Richard Bale decided, was 

an auspicious beginning of an existence broken free 

from the tyrannical dream of the past. But he was, 
again, most careful to define his fidelity to the memory of 
Lavinia: it wasn’t that his love was diminished: no, in the 
future it would be an accompaniment, like the sound of a 
harp, to his living, and not a music drawing him away from 
all life. That was the reverse of the effect he had described 
to Ava, but he felt suddenly confident he could bring it 
about, and already Careless had helped him. At supper he 
was uncommonly gay. Mrs. Patton was both puzzled and 
pleased; but Morryson studied him in a gloomy suspicion. 
The reason for this Richard fully understood—although, 
at long intervals, he was satirical at Richard’s failure to 
marry, that, in reality, he dreaded, since he was convinced 
it would interfere with his present secret comfort. 

“Winning a horse race, it looks to me, has gone to your 
head,”’ he observed. “It doesn’t take much, any more. 
But I would have thought your head was hard by now.” 

“Tf you could have seen the mare run,” Richard replied, 
“if you had gone to the track, instead of saying horses 
were no good to-day, and you had any head left ——” 

“He won't,’ Mrs. Patton interrupted, “if he doesn’t 
stop drinking that Madeira.” 

“‘Ridiculous!’’ Morryson Bale answered her inelegantly. 
“You can’t call it drinking until after the third bottle. 
Though I can see that’s been spoiled, too, with women 
staying at the table when the cloth’s gone.” This was a 
reference, in a stinging tone, to the night Ava had required 
him to leave the dining room. 

“T started to say,” Richard resumed, “‘that Careless 
would have stirred anyone this afternoon. And here, at 
Balisand, I’ll admit I wouldn’t match her again with 
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*‘Look,’’ She Whispered, Pointing to the Table at His Back 


Grey Medley. At three-mile heats she’d have no chance.” 
Morryson Bale proceeded with a rambling account of a 
twenty-mile race he had witnessed, when horses were 
horses. ‘‘Five heats,” he asserted; “‘twenty times past the 
winning post. The ones that finished were as fresh as ever 
the next week.” 

“The next year, perhaps,’’ Richard commented. He 
saw that the wine was exhausted. ‘‘ You must be trying to 
empty the cellar.” Morryson exclaimed: ‘Cellar, cellar! 
If it’s more than a closet I’ll sleep in it.”’ He wilted in his 
chair, made an unsuccessful effort to regain his erectness, 
and, collapsing, vomited. “I suppose,” he managed to 
say, in a weak and gasping voice, ‘“‘that upsets you, with 
the weak stomach you have.” 

“The weakness wasn’t in my stomach,” Richard con- 
cisely pointed out. Mrs. Patton, distressed, rose and 
helped a servant in the recovery of a decent order. ‘‘ You’re 
an absurd old nuisance,” Richard went on, “and you might 
as well know it.” 

Morryson Bale’s reply was: ‘‘ Nuisance yourself! That’s 
a filthy Madeira—make your mare sick.’ His hands 
trembled so violently that he spilled the water from the 
glass he had lifted. He set it down and cursed, in a re- 
markably varied fluency, his palsy. “‘Shaking the dice,” 
he declared—‘“‘that’s what did it.” Morryson thought he 
would go to bed—it was so dull in the dining room—and he 
moved, with a stiff tottering dignity, toward the door. He 
would have fallen but for Mrs. Patton; she walked beside 
him, an arm in his support, though he indignantly tried 
to repel her. 

Actually, Richard admired him: Morryson had, to a 
rare degree, the quality of courage. He maintained an 
undismayed war on his increasing infirmities, his bodily 
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decline. He cursed his palsy and he cursed death i 
him, the degenerate present. In Morryson the cant 
ous spirit of the Bales had suffered no lapse. I 
paying, without a voiced regret, for the years of his ex 
And he was right, to an extent, about the wine; ‘it 
what it should be, what it had been. Madeira wass 
from esteem, its place taken by Spanish wines, Xer 
the pale sherries. Why, to-day, he had observed 
tavern track, gentlemen were drinking whisky, a liq 
only for overseers. But someone, a long while ag 
spoken of that; he forgot who. Through his years, 
to the day forty, he had seen a new world come into 
and the old shift and fade. Change took place in a 
tude of small things. Rum to whisky, Madeira to she 
He regarded Morryson as a part of the past, and . 
no doubt the younger and different men looked 01 
Richard Bale, as a survival out of humour with the 
But the times, in the sense they meant, were only m 
ing; they could wander, like a tied animal, arow 
picket; they couldn’t get away from the centre ant 
ciple. The new world had come from the old; ar 
America came out of England! That recalled his ter 
determination to reénter public life in the suppor 
Federal government; he would speak to Beverle 
Bradlock Wiatt; discover their opinions. In that ea‘ 
have to end his present solitude: if there were a qt 
of election, it would be necessary for him to come im ¢ 
with the electors. 3 
Yet that he would never do in the modern servile 
ner; he’d announce, where it could be heard by 
political belief and intentions; attempt to conciliate 
ing. Make it plain who were the dupes and f00 
Bre His treatment of Luke would stand as an ex 
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ition toward such men. Bradlock had warned 
inst this, speaking of the people as a whole. But, 
l,. rabble could never be a power; not even with the 
pf Jefferson’s intelligence and unscrupulous energy. 
inton had beaten him again and again and again— 
shhe Assumption and Funding, the Bank, the Excise and 
wwvith the Proclamation of Neutrality. Federalism 
y always be triumphant. It wouldn’t do, though, to 
date Thomas Jefferson and the mass with him; the 
it folly, the French fever, showed that. The Feder- 
the President, were for the moment unpopular. All 
of measures, and all strong men, were disliked by the 
How clearly the war had showed him that. A pas- 
nor publicity was a confessed weakness. Humanity 
4) be ruled, marched in column; or, lazy, incompe- 
they would straggle, the order and design of govern- 
nlost. 
: ard called for new candles; he had no disposition, 
t. to sit mooning in the dark. The thing to do with 
was to save her for quarter races: at moderate 
feces on a fair track nothing could beat her. With the 
» he had won he’d repair Balisand, drain and fill more 
dato fields. And send to England for clothes—a better 
¢ra, a proper Bual. That brought him to the realiza- 
nhat he had decided, indifferently, not to go to the 
J mnounced for the end of the week at the tavern. 
+ course, he should be there; nothing could have 
served his plan of renewed activity. 
Pibably Jordan Gainge would fetch his young wife. 
jhe, Richard speculated, regret the lost freedom of 
, where, probably, she had worn no more than the 
)) the servant he saw about the house? She had pre- 
yi more than a touch of the bygone wild. But Jordan, 
o inconsiderable wildness of his own to look back on, 
un be able to take: care of her. Still vigorous—and 
It would be stupid for her with Gainge—the women 
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‘‘gre You Very Sure, Richard ?"’ She Asked, 


of breeding in Gloucester would meet her in politeness, but 
nothing more. A queer name, Zena. She dropped from 
his thought and Ava took her place in a dignity of black 


velvet. She went, too; and a fragment of song flashed 
into his memory: 


A lily bud, a pink, a rose. 


An involuntary pain contracted about his heart. Rich- 
ard resolutely ignored it; the flowers of vanished years. A 
rose less yellow than the gloves it had been hidden among. 
Gone 


The ball at the tavern opened promptly while it was still 
light; the stables and horse racks were full; and, when 
Richard arrived, all the familiar coaches of the County 
present. The music—it had come from Richmond—vio- 
lins and a French horn, had begun; already the sounds 
of gambling rose from the cellar, and the taproom, crowded 
with men, was loud in greetings. He saw Robert Draper 
and Terrell, Wiatt Royston, Kennon Whiting, John Cor- 
wood and Hewit; Mordecai Cooke stopped him, Bradlock 
waved him toward a bottle; William Newsome, an ad- 
herent of Gawin Todd’s, was formal in manner. Balantine, 
the tavern keeper, was pressed with twenty conflicting, 
simultaneous and impatient demands; and two tap men 
were performing prodigies of service. He stopped, finally, 
beside Wiatt and George Renolls, agreeing with their 
choice of brandy. 

“‘As usual, you won’t dance,’’ Bradlock proceeded. 
““How’s Careless? I hope exhausted.’”’ Richard merely 
pene by trusting Grey Medley had recovered from the 
whip. 

“Tf you take him North,’’ he added, ‘“‘a thousand dollars 
of mine will go with him.” George Renolls thought that 
Grey Medley might well be the grandest horse of his gen- 
eration. 


, 


“But, Richard, I’d rather see that Careless of yours run 
than any other performance on a track.” 

He explained his purpose of entering her in quarter 
races. 

“After the first,’ Renolls assured him, “you’ll have 
to match her against her own time. You won’t get a second 
heat.” 

“Gawin is here,” Bradlock Wiatt told Richard in a low 
voice. “He came over with Beverley and Lucia. What is 
your feeling about him?” 

“If you mean politically, he’s a menace; why, he’s as 
dangerous as William Giles. But if you’re asking me per- 
sonally”—Richard stopped to drink—‘‘I can manage to 
get on without one at all.” 

Wiatt replied, ‘‘Damn it, Richard, you’re a bitter man. 
You give us a lot of bother—about what you might do.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” Bale told him, “for I had just made 
up my mind to find out how you would take my going back 
to Congress. Would the men who know my record support 
me? And I’m not talking of my services in the war. I 
don’t want a vote for them; I won’t bring them up. It’s 
my opinions I mean. I’m a Federalist, simple and pure. 
I haven’t changed; where I stood I stand—for a strong 
government, Washington and Hamilton, and the devil with 
foreign ambassadors.” 

“That’s your trouble,’ Bradlock promptly answered; 
“no one would question your integrity, and I am certain 
Virginia is Federal; the vote shows it; but you are not up 
on the minute; you antagonize too many people. Look 
here, we agree, you know; the truth is, the most we want 
is to live and race our horses in peace. The rest, so far as 
I’m concerned, is gabble, politics. You want to have 
everything as it always was. Well, it’s just possible neither 
of us will be successful; and, if we are, it won’t be by 
keeping on the way we have. You can’t split heads open 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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mittances to be by Postal or Express Money Order or by Draft on a bank 
in the U. S., payable in U. S. Funds. 
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Teachers’ Guinea Pigs 


UTTED drudgery is so inseparable from school- 
R teaching that it would be easy to go too far in criti- 
cizing some of those ambitious teachers who, in an honest 
endeavor to get out of the vicious groove, leave the beaten 
track entirely. Unhappily, a praiseworthy desire to dis- 
cover new methods of imparting knowledge, to find short 
cuts across the educational desert and to make two ideas 
grow where one grew before is not infrequently defeating 
the primary aims of the common schools. No one, we sup- 
pose, will deny that the main purpose of our elementary 
schools is to teach the children who go to them! And yet, 
rather often, we fear, they are being used to teach not the 
children but the teachers. Every educator can point to 
schools which are schools no longer, except in name, but 
are, in truth, laboratories of pedagogy, where enthusiastic 
young ladies and gentlemen are trying out cherished 
theories of their own. From day to day they inoculate 
infant minds with educational germs of their own culture, 
and watch the results, for good or evil, with bated breath. 
The children are mere laboratory material. Such classes 
are no more conducted for the sole benefit of the pupils 
than a biological laboratory is carried on for the benefit of 
the guinea pigs and white rats used for experimental pur- 
poses. Even under these adverse conditions children as 
well as guinea pigs may thrive for a time; but if they do, it 
is rather by chance than by sound management. 

It is not hard to spot and identify young victims of this 
tendency. Find a child with a superficial knowledge of 
some showy subject that is beyond his years or his needs, 
a knowledge that is all front and no back, and you have 
found a young guinea pig who has made his escape from 
some laboratory of pedagogy. 

We still have much to learn about the technic of teach- 
ing; but there are rightful and wrongful ways of acquiring 
fresh knowledge. The wrongful ones should be discour- 
aged. Already we know enough about teaching to go on 
with; and it would be a grave mistake, in a field where 
mistakes cost dear, to scrap well-proved instructional 
methods merely to gratify the desire for the new and 
untried. Schools should be schools for scholars, not 
laboratories for teachers; and parents have a right to 
expect instructors to concentrate upon the task of teaching 
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their children without yielding to the temptation to use 
them as guinea pigs. . 

American public schools have long suffered and are still 
suffering from two major evils: First, the reign of educa- 
tional faddism, the introduction of ornamental and unes- 
sential subjects that cannot be taught except at the 
expense of the three R’s and other fundamentals; second, 
the widespread belief that the best teaching is that which 
requires the least application on the part of the pupil. 

It is hard to say which of these evils is the more vicious. 
The first turns out pupils who write “‘of’’ when they mean 
“have”’; the second fosters minds so habituated to intel- 
lectual spoon-victuals that they go through life with a dis- 
taste and a disability for connected thought. 


History on Celluloid 


EACHING history by photoplay promises to make 

that study one of the most popular and interesting in 
the whole curriculum. It will place also a heavy respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of those who are to make the pic- 
tures. Presenting the annals of bygone days in such vivid 
and dramatic form, there will be a grave temptation to 
color history, to give prejudices and preferences a free rein 
and to build up episodes beyond the established facts. 
Even in the form of matter-of-fact, dry-as-dust textbooks, 
history can get all out of perspective. Played up with the 
wealth of detail that the picture form demands, it will 
be doubly hard to keep the record straight. 

History, it is now acknowledged, has been very badly 
done in the main. Almost without exception historians 
have approached their tasks with a patriotic bias and with 
one-sided sources of information. It is difficult to obtain 
the absolute truth about any historic dispute or armed 
clash between nations. Whether Mr. Wells has succeeded 
in giving an impartial and adequate history of the world 
is a matter of opinion, but the fact that the attempt was 
made is evidence of the general appreciation of the need. 
Makers of peace plans have overlooked an important item 
in not recommending the rewriting of all history taught in 
schools the world over. Debunk the textbooks, eliminate 
the patriotic bombast, which the best of them contain, and 
the racial hates, on which wars breed, will dwindle and 
diminish. 

Presenting history in the form of pictures is going to give 
the subject a huge and sometimes exciting interest for 
school children. If the mistakes of the textbooks are per- 
petuated on the films, it will stimulate jingoism and fan 
the embers of old-time enmities. On the other hand, what 
an opportunity the film historians have to work for world 
peace by sympathetic presentation of both sides of every 
question! 

Harm could be done also if the directors of historical 
films neglected to make adequate research. The anachron- 
isms and absurdities which so frequently show themselves 
in the most elaborate and expensive of pictures, if allowed 
to creep into history films, would be decidedly harmful. 
In other words, before we begin to make general the 
teaching of history by picture, we must be sure that it is 
going to be done well. 


Trial by Headline 


HERE is a pretty general feeling that the administra- 

tion of justice in this country, particularly in the 
criminal courts, would be vastly improved if some method 
could be devised of regulating newspaper reports. We have 
drifted into a condition where sensational trials ean be 
dragged out in our courts for months; where as many as 
six thousand talesmen have been examined before a jury 
could be impaneled; where by legal subterfuges a criminal 
can evade punishment for years; where, based on the 
statistics of recent years, insurance companies would be 


safe in writing policies on defendants in murder trials. 


It is the function and the right of the newspaper to print 
the news. Unfortunately those who direct the policies of a 
section of the press have lost a true conception of what 
constitutes news. No longer is it deemed sufficient to give 
the salient points of evidence and a report of the sum- 
ming up in a court case. If sensations are not to be found 


August j\ 


methods peculiar to the ocher brotherhood. "| 


legitimately in the proceedings they are a 
; 
( 


reporter and the sob sister are turned loose, and ti 
and the trial are dramatized. The public is eal 
columns of lurid and carelessly prepared material [ 
public mind a court room is no longer a stern and; 
tribunal where retribution descends swiftly and int 
on the guilty, and the innocence of the unjustly } 
can be established. People see it instead as a sort | 
where sensational legal battles are waged, where , 
tear their hair and deliver impassioned speeches 
fair defendants languish and weep. As everyor): 
newspapers nowadays, it is impossible to impane, 
entirely free of press-imposed prejudices. In facet, , 
be almost as hard to assemble a full quota of court } 
legal counsel and judges with general willingness te » 
case speedily on its merits. The publicity that t) 
showers on all taking part in a prominent murdey 
a highly seasoned divorce tangle is too tempting, i 
almost reached the stage of trial by headline. | 
Reform in this instance must come from within 
method of regulation could be tolerated—nor ink 
devised with any hope of practical success—it dey ; 
the editor himself to draw the line between freed ; 
license. The suggestion has been made that the || 
would be to have all court reporters recruited fj) 
ranks of the legal profession. In urging this ste) 
course of a recent address before the New York (| 
Association, Henry W. Taft made the point that a 
report, putting the right emphasis on the importan ) 
in the evidence, could be made only by one versed 
matters. He pointed out further that newspape’ 
established the practice of using specialists in pra| 
every other branch of news. Men of literary atta) 
are selected for book criticism, musicians are in| 
with the music columns, experts are employed t\ 
prize fights, baseball matches and billiard champii: 
Special knowledge and accuracy are demanded in ¢ 
lines, but when it comes to court trials and judic 
ceedings the same standard is not applied. 
Mr. Taft’s remedy would undoubtedly effect som| 
ure of reform, but it would not go the whole d} 
Newspapers must not only bar the sob sister fro1| 
but put a checkrein on preliminary reporting. Moi) 
inal cases are tried in the papers before they re) 
bench. Nothing could be more sweeping than the. 
newspaper headline, but it is from this form of ex| 
tion and condensation that the great public gle 
impressions. A sustained press campaign could h 
an innocent man into the death house; certainly i 
often enough the other way, for most of the mak 
who go free can thank the gush purveyors of th 
There will not be the measure of reform that is 
until editors become conyinced that their sole fun 
te give the news, and that verdicts are the busi 


juries. ¥ 


Fair and Warmer — | 


HE weather man has graduated from the joke 
where he formerly shared a topmost position W 
plumber and the mother-in-law. Today he is taki 
ously. As a matter of fact, statistics show that 
achieved a high batting average. His forecasts a 
stantially correct about ninety per cent of the tim« 
It follows naturally enough that weather report 
become a valuable aid to business, especially sit 
radio has made it possible to broadcast informatior 
conditions. The railroads are guided in the hand 
perishable freight and the running of excursion 
Owners of amusement enterprises which depend € 
on the weather, such as circuses, carnivals and be 
fix the weather insurance they carry on the word 
weather man. Flying men and shipmasters a 
information about conditions, and there is no 4 
that the system of advance storm signals along the 
has resulted in a great saving of life and propert 
farmer rushes to get in his hay when rains are pre 
The city man dons his lightweight clothes and pa 
umbrella when the reports are favorable. 4 
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QUTHEAST of Asia Minor lies the spa- 
~ cious home of the Arabs. The Arab home- 
, land is the vast plateau of Arabia, walled 
: om the rest of Asia by high mountains and connected 
-Africa by a narrow land bridge, the Isthmus of Suez. 
sia is mainly desert. Only along its borders are there 
s, such as Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, which 
ore favored by Nature. These frontier regions are 
ise the points of contact between Arabia and the outer 
il. There racess creeds and cultures have met and 
.ed for ages, so that they are inhabited by very mixed 
slations with varied traditions and ideas. Arabia 
, on the contrary, is a land of isolation. Its inhabi- 
., forced by their environment to pursue a nomad life, 
j remained unchanged for ages and are today what 
e always have been—wanderers, ever seeking fresh 
Loage for their flocks and herds. 


| 
Lack of Political Unity 


nd the borderlands must be kept carefully in mind. It 
keynote of Arab history. Desert Arabia is so poor and 
iriting that it has never attracted strangers. For this 
ain its population, though sparse, has remained prac- 
zy unaltered, the Bedouin Arabs being of almost un- 
A racial stock. But if Arabia has never imported 
ale, it has always exported them. Arabia’s outstanding 
micance has been that of a breeding ground of restless 
a From the dawn of history swarms of hardy warriors 
\ poured forth from their desert homeland, spreading 
pnd wide over adjacent regions. Thus the 
mrlands have received constant infusions 
yab blood and are today largely Arabized, 
lugh their racially mixed populations differ 
9 desert Arabs in many respects. 


; | 
a fundamental distinction between the desert interior 
: 
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By Lothrop Stoddard 


Furthermore, Arab blood has not proved the eommon 
bond that might be imagined, because the Arabs them- 
selves are about the most disunited of men. Instinctive 
individualists, they seem to lack the capacity for getting on 
harmoniously together. This basic handicap has prevented 
the Arabs from attaining the position to which their many 
excellent qualities would otherwise seem to entitle them. 
Their physical make-up is remarkably fine and their in- 
tellects are keen. But their temperamental instability and 
incapacity for political association have kept them divided 
and weak during the greater part of their history. The 
Arabs are split up into innumerable tribes and clans based 
upon blood kinship and separated from one another by 
chronic rivalries and blood feuds. Even within the clan 
circle, solidarity is weak; the members may stand together 
against outsiders, but they quarrel and bicker among 
themselves. Arab politics is thus an endless turmoil, as 
shifting and uncertain as the desert sands. 

Only once have the Arabs really succeeded in getting 
together and playing a leading part in world affairs. This 
was when their great genius, the Prophet Mohammed, 
succeeded in fusing them into a temporary political and 
spiritual unity, which carried Arab arms and Arab ideas 
from Spain to the borders of 
China. But that mighty Arab 
outpouring did not endure. The 
Arab Empire soon broke up 
and the Arabized borderlands 
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ultimately passed under foreign rule. The Bed- 
ouin tribes of the interior kept their wild free- 
dom, no foreign invader daring to penetrate far 
into the endless wastes of burning sand and choking thirst 
which formed their desert home. But the Bedouins had 
relapsed into their old disunion and were thus unable to 
combine effectively as they had in Mohammed’s day. 
Presently the Turks became the leaders of Islam, annexed 
the Arabized borderlands, and even extended their con- 
trol over the western coast of Arabia fronting the Red Sea, 
where lay the holy cities, Mecca and Medina, the most 
sacred spots in the Moslem world. 


Islam and Nationalism 


OWEVER, the Arabs never reconciled themselves to 

Turkish domination. Remembering their days of 
power and glory, the Arabs continued to regard themselves 
as the true leaders of Islam, deprived of their rightful posi- 
tion by Turkish usurpation. Accordingly the Arabs were 
always restive under Turkish rule, this unrest flaring up now 
and then into organized movements for the expulsion of the 
Turks. At first these movements took the form of re- 
ligious fanaticism. Later on the idea of nationality, im- 
ported from Europe, stirred the Arab to fresh desire for 
independence. It is interesting to note that among the 
Arabs, Islam and national- 
ism can work together and 
do not contradict each other 
as they have among the 
Turks. Inaprevious article 
wesaw how Turkish nation- 
alism has assumed a dis- 
tinctly anti-Islamic char- 
acter. Arab nationalists, 
(Continued on Page 134) 


Get the Waste- 
basket—Here / 
Comes the Mail f / 


Something Ought to 
be Done About This 


HE morning mail 
[Mee to have a 

great thrill for 
me. Even if there 
were only two pieces in 
the box or poked 
through the slot or 
wherever the mail hap- 
pened to collect itself, 
one of the pieces was 
almost certain to be a 
letter written in long- 
hand from a _ person 
with whom I had at 
least a speaking ac- 
quaintance. The other 
might be a bill or a pic- 
ture postcard or almost 
anything. It didn’t 
matter. The thrill was 
there with the one real 
letter. 

Today how different! 
The morning postman 
passes out a great arm- 
load of mail, but I know 
before looking at the 
top letter on the stack » 
there isn’t a thrill in Fe 
the entire collection. 

Take Piece No. 1— 

A reminder from the 
coal man that this is the season to save fifty to seventy-five 
cents on a ton of coal by buying ahead for the winter. 

Piece No. 2—A fur-storage announcement. 

Piece No. 3—Sample menu from the Blank Hotel. Come 
and try our $1.25 dinner, celery free. 

Piece No. 4—Looks interesting but isn’t. The local 
plumber desires an opportunity to prove that his services 
are prompt and thorough and that his charges are reason- 
able. (Bah!) 

Piece No. 5—An invitation to open a charge account at 
Blink’s Department Store. R.S.V.P. 

Piece No. 6—Can we count on you to give your share 
toward the Community Klinker Chest? (You cannot!) 

Piece No.7— Areyouinsuredagainst bigamy? (Imagine!) 

Piece No. 8— More insurance. 

Piece No. 9—Tickets to a charity bridge, $5.00 a table. 
Mah-jongg optional. Bring your own sets. 

Piece No. 10—Vote for Mrs. Purity Smith. (I will not!) 

Piece No. 11—Fill in your name and address on the 
postcard and get a leather notebook stamped in gold free 
for nothing. (Where’s the catch in that? I don’t know, 
but it’s there.) 

Piece No. 12—The alumni of Brass Univ. invite your 
codperation in raising a billion dollar slush fund. (Rah- 
rah, Brass!) 

Pieces Nos. 13 to 30, inclusive—Same old stuff. 

The worst of it is you have got to open the junk. I knew 
a wife last fall who threw four tickets to the Yale-Princeton 
football game in the wastebasket, thinking they were from 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


“Vi, I’m in Two Minds 


‘‘As a Loyal Bostonese, I Don’t 
Know Whether 
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They tackled the gr 
a gusto, 


Their tummiesz j, 


ibles loaded, | 


exploded. 


was over— 


to bind them- 
They all journeye 
to the ie 


They drank up al 
and the soda 
And ate till they 


And when the gay i 
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No duties or con 


And this was qh\ 
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left behind th. 
Newspapers, cigar 


Sardine cans an 

cans and glas 

False teeth and su 

ers and hairpi 

Old garters and 
molasses. — 


They trampled the 
And looted the 


of the flowers. 
They littered th 


“Gee Whiz, Liza, That Was Close!’’ 


a New Haven Burn-Oil-in-Your-Furnace firm. She opens 
everything now—the junkier they look, the more careful 
she is. 

Yes, you gotter do it, but something ought to be done 
about it just the same. —Torrey Ford. 


The Vandal Scandal 


HIS is the forest primeval, 
As Henry himself once explained it. 
The murmuring Klines and the Whitlocks 
One bright Sunday morning obtained it 


To go to the annual picnic, 
The Ignatz J. Willigan Outing— 
Attended by three hundred members 
And more or less feverish shouting. 


Each Daisy and Mazie and Myrtle, 

Each Sammy and Johnny and Harry, 
Brought baskets of eats to the racket— 

As much as their stout arms could carry. 


Salami, pastrami, smoked herring, 
Pigs’ knuckles, dill pickles, and mustard; 
Hot dogs and cold cuts and canned salmon, 
And mince pies and quince pies and custard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


of Mr. Lodge 


“To Howl Dismalty Over the Fate 


take them! — 
This species 

boll weevi 
A pox on the picnicking vandal— 

For this is the forest’s prime evil! 


DRAWN BY LEO JOSEPH ROCHE 


Traps 


HOUGH I hardly know a hautboy from a com 
linspike 
And am ignorant of music, still I know the things 
I am present at the sessions of Calliope the Muse 


mute, 
To the gargling ocarina, to the ophicleide or flute; 


But the best in all the concourse of the instrumental che 
Is the kettle-drumming, rattle-whirring, cymbal-bashing 1 
For he blows the mad barumpaphone, he bangs the bum 


He sounds the parabattle and the pollyoodle, too, 


He clangs the wrangle-angle and he chimes the ting-a-ln 


He toots the towraloural and he slams the kara-zing! 
. 
Now, this universal genius of the ready foot and hand 
Once was sadly underrated by his comrades in the ba 
Though they owned that he was handsome and he kn 


score by heart, > 


and the bushe. 


with their rub 
And ruined s 
soming bower: 


Oh, may a grim Fai | 
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Where the fiddle tweedle-eedles and the trombone troora 
While the programs crisply crackle I will hearken, raj 
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and boxes, 
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And of course his work had merit—still, how could one. 


Art? f 
While to play a single unit was undoubtedly sublime, 
It was clownish to be busy with a dozen at a time; — 

(Continued on Page 106) K 
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“Or Boisterouslty Exult Over the Suc 
of Mr. Coolidge’’ 
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12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
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The Command is “Inh-h-hale—Exh-h-hale!” 


happens in the domicile of V. R. Blank— 

Mr. Very Rich Blank—any morning ex- i 
cept Sunday from the time cold weather 
sets in until balmy days invite to golf! 

It is six o’clock in the morning—and cold. The ther- 
mometer by the open window registers ten above zero. 
Blank, slumbering under a mountain of bedclothes, is 
peacefully disposed—absolutely. In that comfortable 
state of oblivion he hasn’t the least notion that the clock 
is already ticking the fateful hour. 

Nothing has happened as yet to indicate that it is a 
fateful hour. The silence alone is ominous. Hark! In 
Blank’s Park Avenue apartment, with its fourteen rooms 
and twelve baths, not a mouse is stirring, not even a cook. 
But at this moment a key turns in the lock of the outer 
door. 

Enter a villain muffled in an ulster. Laying aside coat 
and hat—he acts as though he knew the lay of the land, 
but obviously is not interested in the dining-room silver— 
he goes straight to Blank’s bedroom and knocks on the 
door. The light knock fails to rouse the sleeper. The 


[[isppens yourself an eyewitness to what 


villain enters, turns on the light, stands beside the bed. 
Quietly, casually—relentlessly nevertheless—he says, 
“Good morning, Mr. Blank 


7 


Blank turns over, 
blinks at the light and 
affects a cheerfulness he 
does not actually feel. 
“Tt’s you, 4s ib7Zeehe 
smiles wanly. “‘Well— 
er—good morning, pro- 
fessor. Do you know, I 
was just thinking as you 
came in that I’d have 
only the rub this morn- 
ing. I’m tired. It was 
very late last night when 
I turned in—theater with 
the family. I don’t feel 
like work.”’ 


Trainers 


“DMETTER gothrough 

a few easy motions 
just to set you up for 
the rub, don’t you 
think?”’ 

“T’d rather wait here till Bill comes,” says Blank. Bill 
is the assistant physical trainer and masseur, who comes 
later. 

“Come now, Mr. Blank!” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaims Blank, and he jumps out of bed 
with grim determination. 

The preliminaries having been disposed of, Blank climbs 
into a gymnasium suit and sweat coat, and thereupon 
begins the business of the hour. 

Picking up his three-pound dumb-bells and facing his 
trainer, Blank hears that old familiar long-drawn sten- 
torian command: “Inh-h-hale—exh-h-hale!”’ 

Action is suited to the word. Blank fills his lungs with 
air, bends and twists—warms up. He lies on the floor on 
his back and does a lot of work to stimulate his internal 
organs. A medicine ball is thrown at him a hundred 
times—he stops it with the soles of his feet and kicks it 
back. Nothing is said about letting up after a few easy 
motions. He goes through the whole routine and tops off 
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BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 
with four two-minute rounds of boxing. This 
completes his half hour of work; at which 
time the masseur arrives to take him in 
charge and the physical trainer departs. 

As for Blank, after a hot-and-cold shower 
he has time for a half hour’s rub, a shave, 
breakfast, and a glance at the newspaper 
before he leaves the house to arrive at his 
downtown place of business by 9:30. 

The proceeding just described is a by- 
product, or by-activity, of the exercise indus- 
try, and the service costs Blank twelve 
hundred dollars for six months. 

Upon leaving Blank No. 1, the trainer im- 
mediately goes in a taxicab to the home of 
Blank No. 2, who has already started his 
exercise under the supervision of an assistant 
trainer. The trainer himself finishes exercis- 
ing Blank No. 2 while the assistant trainer 
goes on to start Blank No. 3. Before the 

trainer is through with his second case, 
the masseur who took Blank No. 1 in 
hand arrives to rub down Blank No. 2. 
And so on. Thus, on his matutinal rounds, a trainer 
with two assistants puts six Blanks through their 
paces between six and 9:30 A.M. 

And who is Blank that he should pay at the rate of 
twenty-four hundred dollars a year for early morning 
exercise? If the Blanks were to be mentioned spe- 
cifically, you would find among them an American 
architect of international petal fame is such 
that even the newspapers refrain from using “well- 

known” in connection with his name—the vice pres- 
ident of a railroad company, the chief executive of.a 
public-utilities company, a celebrated lawyer, 
a publisher, a banker and a number of moving 
picture actors, and there are others of equal 
prominence. : 

The special thing to be noted about Blank, 
however, is that spiritually he is even as you 
and I. He believes in early morning exercise, 
having faith that good days, distinguished by 
cheerfulness, mental clarity and vim, are 
bound to follow. But, though his spirit is 
willing, his flesh is weak. From previous ex- 
perience he knows that he will yield to the temp- 
tation to lie abed and get up at the last minute— 
even as you andI. So he hires a trainer not only 
as an expert in exercise but as a kind of conscience 
to make him do his duty by himself. 

In the past five or six years the exercise industry 
has developed marvelously and is now prepared to 
meet demands for any kind of service. It not only 
gets clients out of bed in the morning; it pulls them 
out of their offices and away from business affairs 
at all hours of the day—to put them through their 
paces and send them back 
refreshed. Mainly, the 
business operates during 
the normal hours from 
nine A.M. to seven P.M.— 
in thoroughly equipped 
gymnasiums which vary 
greatly in size 
and pretentiousness. In 
New York there are now 
scores of these gymnasi- 
ums, institutes or salons 
of exercise, as they are 
sometimes called. They 
are conducted by ex- 
boxers, some with cham- 
pionship titles, by gradu- 
ates of physical-training 
schools, by trainers who 
got their experience in 
college athletics—and 
here and there by repu- 
table physicians who have 
retired from the practice 
of medicine to devote 
themselves exclusively to 
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And the business is profitable, It m) 
to pay the high rents and to furnish ¢}. 
essary individual service. Some of the. 
tutes are located in expensive suites | 
downtown financial district, in the mid 
business section, and as far uptown as 
sixth Street. The rent paid ae 
places runs as high as ten or fifteen tho 
a year. There are smaller gym | 
occupy merely moderate-sized 
and pay a rental of not more than 
three hundred a month. While thesm 
nasium is manned by a physical t 
one assistant, a masseur, the lar 
may have two qualified trainers ani 
from six to twenty assistant tr 

The smaller gym usually has clients ; } 
number of about forty or fifty—man 
clerks, brokers’ employes, moderatel; 
to-do lawyers. They ; 
pay twenty-five dol- 
lars a month for ex- 
ercising under the 

, Supervision of the. a 
“physical traineres 
three times a week, 
or forty-five dollars 
_ amonth for daily ex- 
ercise. The elaborate salons have 
anywhere from two hundred 
and fifty to five hundred pa- 
trons paying from three to 
five hundred dollars for a six 
months’ course—for exercise 
three times a week. One 
gymnasium, under unusually 
experienced and scientific di- 
rection, charges two hundred 
dollars a month for daily su- 
pervised exercise—and has a “& 
hundred regular clients. The . = 
clients of the expensive gym must obviously be th e 
and well-to-do. One of the more sumptuous insti 
located on Broadway, a stone’s throw from Wall § 
has among its clients twenty well-known bankers, 
brokers, six capitalists, seventy-five lawyers, inclu 
judge of the Supreme Court, and a hundred industri 
railroad executives. ry 


‘Pe New York business and professional man is, as 
salesman says, thoroughly sold on exercise. Thee 
preneurs of the industry have seen to it that it is eas} 
him to get. They have deliberately moved into qu 
adjacent: to his business. They have adopted 
theory of exercise which precisely fits his case. Th 
equipped their establishments so that he can get in 
in one hour. He can drop in for exercise any time 
office duties let up. He can lunch on crackers 
at eleven o’clock at his desk, and give his regula 


fronted 
opportunity to 
exercise, with 
health, cheer 
mental clarit; 

Recently I ha) 
be in the office 
Street banker 
received a visl 
representative 
dustry. Passi 
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Hupmobile 


Drive Shaft and Pinion. The pinion 
(that is, the gear) is one piece with the 
shaft, the whole being drop-forged, 
3 per cent nickel steel, case-hardened 
and double heat-treated, unusually 
heavy. Each pinion is checked for uniform 
hardness by the Rockwell method. The 
shaft revolves in two chrome nickel steel 
taper roller bearings. Common construc- 
tion calls for only a pinion mounted on a 
tapered shaft—both of ordinary straight 
carbon steel—with merely case-hardened 
bearings instead of chrome nickel steel. 
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Hupmobile 


Ais ey ie , 


son In Invisible Costs 


As Simple As a Kindergarten Task 


i are people who still buy cars on 
salone or first cost alone. 


aindamentals of quality, durability, 
(my are as unknown as the value of X. 


empathize with that state of mind. 
tis why Hupmobiles are everywhere 
i the aid of a mechanical parts 
ly, 

Some Things We all 

Know About Cars 


f us appreciate pocketbooks and 
contents. We do realize that some 
re not only noisy, rattly, jerky and 
vy, but short-lived, costly to run, 
coublesome, most of the time. 


know there are good and sufficient 
as why one car costs more than 
ler. 


lso0 we suggest that you step into 
rnearest Hupmobile sales room and 


study the parts display. You'll find 
everything labeled. 


Parts that are drop-forged have a mes- 
sage you can understand without the 
slightest mechanical knowledge. 


When Extra Weight Is a 
Costly Penalty 


For instance, take the Hupp touring car. 
Its loaded weight is 3,400 pounds. 


Supposing you bought either of two 
competing cars. In one case you would 
penalize yourself to the extent of 975 
extra pounds; in the other 750 extra 
pounds. 


This additional weight greatly reduces 
tire life and, naturally, consumes more 
fuel, more oil and more power. 


Drop-forgings and alloy steels are the con- 
tributing Hupmobile factors in reducing 
weight and maintaining the strength that 


means safety and durability in the car. 


The Hupmobile salesmen will point out, 
in the parts display, the drop-forgings 
and the parts made of expensive alloy 
steels. The cards attached tell of the 
cheaper methods and materials used in 
many cars and in some costing much 
more than a Hupmobile. 


An Object Lesson In 
Genuine Quality 
In other words, the parts display is really 
an object lesson in invisible cost, and— 
more important—in quality of the high- 
est degree. It’s so simple, he who runs 
may read. 


And in it lies the whole answer to Hup- 
mobile quality that for 15 years has given 
perfect satisfaction to thousands of 
American motorists. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ILLUSTRATION 


AUCTION THIS DAy 
SALE Now GOING ON 
THEODORE VAN BRINK, AUCTION’R 


ADIBES and gentlemen, we are 
selling here today the un- 


claimed baggage of the Ho- 
tels Atheneum, Kenyon and St. 
Elmo, with contents, if any, 
unknown.” 

Wherever you see Mr. Van 
Brink’s red pennant displayed, 
you will find me working inside, 
and our working day begins with 
the above formula. To hold my 
job, one must have a quick brain 
and nimble fingers, a cheerful dis- 
position and the ability to con- 
centrate in the midst of pande- 
monium. Above all, one must be 
willing to rub shoulders with all 
classes of people. You have prob- 
ably guessed it—I am the auc- 
tioneer’s assistant and cashier. 

Different kinds of sales vary a 
little, but we run them all on the 
same general principle. Before the 
sale each item is tagged with a 
number, and these numbers and 
descriptions of the articles are 
listed on long sheets of paper made 
for the purpose. As the auctioneer 
sells, he places the amount and the 
name of the purchaser after each 
item. Some people for whom we 
auction like to have this record 
checked by one of their own em- 
ployes. But due to the speed at 
which we work they find this costs 
more than it is worth. In order 
to get a proper check, they have 
found that it requires two and 
sometimes three people to keep up 
with us. Before the sale com- 
mences people who want to buy 
more than one item have to put 
up deposits. The amount varies 
with the value of the articles, but 
it is usually twenty-five dollars. 
I collect these deposits and give 
receipts for them. If the depositor 
buys nothing during the sale he 
can have his money back as soon 
as I have all the bills made out. 
People often put up gold or pocket 
pieces as deposits. These I have 
to find a place for apart from the 
other money for safe-keeping and 
then sort them out for their re- 
spective owners after thesale. But 
they don’t seem to realize that I 
have anything else on my mind. 


Fast Work 


S SOON as the sale starts I re- 
tire to my desk. In the auc- 
tion rooms I have a small alcove 
to myself, shut off from the main 
hall by a curtain—designed to pro- 
tect me from interruption, though 
heaven knows, it often fails in its purpose. When we sell 
elsewhere I sit wherever there is room for me. While the 
auctioneer is selling the first page of items I start listing 
the persons’ names and the amounts they have deposited 
in the book, which will act as my check at the end of the 
sale. As soon as he finishes the first sheet he gives it to me 
and I begin making out the bills. I have to list the lot 
number, article and price in this fashion: 


E. EK. KaTsky 
ot, 42—|swardroperuritnamees momen. yee sl eae $23.50 
Lot i64—l bageupe gers tute cee eye. Se ee eee 3.25 
Lob: 491—I box gloves: (55 vs tees sok. swage, cucr be ce 2.50 
Dot: 204—Ttypewriters, » * .A2e& aee'4F. CP ole Pee 18.90 


I must not get behind and must have the bills made out 
from the first sheet by the time he has finished with the 
second. 

During the sale people come in late or items are bought 
for cash and I must constantly leave my work and be ready 
with the receipt book to take more deposits or make 
change. It’s quite a trick to keep up, but I do it, and spend 


BY oM. L. 


He Had Found it in a Box of Powder in a Dilapidated:Looking Old Bag 


my spare moments in counting the cash. I check my post- 
ing as I go along, too, by reading the bills back against 
the sheet. 

When the auctioneer finishes selling, I still have the last 
sheet to post. Then I add the bills, take off each person’s 
deposit and find out whether he owes us money or we owe 
him. Then, opposite each person’s deposit in my book, 
I enter the amount of his bill and the difference between 
that and his deposit. The total of the column of bills, of 
course, must equal the sum of the deposits plus the amount 
to be collected, less what we must return. Each person 
returns his deposit slip to me and receives his receipted 
bill. This he gives to the porters, who hand out the lots by 
number and check them on the bill as they do so. With this 
system everyone gets the right number, and even in case of 
thousands of lots, no mistakes are made. When the bills are 
all paid I balance my cash and make out a check for the 
proceeds of the sale, deducting the auctioneer’s commis- 
sion and expenses. Then my day’s work is done and I am 
through until the next auction. The law does not require 
auctioneers to make an accounting until thirty days after 


BLUMENTHAL 


the sale, but we always mak 
as soon as the money ig al] | 
And there is never any wi} 
for my salary either, for I pa | 
self and the porters directly 
the cash on hand. Mysgala)} 
ries in accordance with wh! 
rangements the auctioneer py 
Usually he is paid a comm} 
plus a fixed amount for exp 
My salary is then included j 
expense money. Sometimes, 
ever, he takes a sale for a} 
commission and agrees to p 
expenses himself. My sal,’ 
then based on what the sale} | 
The larger the amount of th 
the more his commission an | 
higher salary he will give me, ; 
tioneers are very generous | 
they are making money, Th| 
not take their losses with 
grace, however. No one [| 
met in business can surpass } 
for bad temper when the 
doesn’t come up to their ex 
tions. My salary is never! 
ten dollars a day, however, 


Legal Formalities 


For sales of hotel ier | 
usually get more than this | 
we have more sales of this | 
than any other. I am always | 
of ten dollars, because each. 
allows five dollars for book!| 
ing and the auctioneer wil 
advertise a sale of less than| 
hotels at a time. He preferst 
three hotels on the same day | 
that gives me fifteen dollars. 
in a great while we have four}! 
at once, and then I get th 
dollars. This is only on rar 
casions, however, for the bag 
sales are all held in our au’ 
rooms and we haven't spac) 
more than three hotels unles| 
amount of baggage from eael 
is very small. : 
Assistants working for au¢ 
eers who have a sale every da. 
on a weekly salary basis, and 
daily average is not so highas 
I have talked with some ol 
girls in the auction galleries 
they all seem afraid to chanc 
work by the day for fear 
won’t average enough. Some 
ple seem to think that work ¥ 
is irregular is not so worthy as 
at which one daily punches a 
clock. Mr. Van Brink and 1 
very much amused at one tin 
overhear the head of a transit! 
pany, one of those superior, 
cessful men, refer to us as 
chance workers. F 
At first I used to drop 1 
other auctions to see if 1¢ 
learn anything that would be of use to me in my W 
but now I never go except when I have an order. Fol 
ing sales as I do, I learn what articles are in demand 
who wants them. I am often commissioned to buy ¢é! 
things for people, or I buy for my own account and Te 
I make quite a little extra money in this way. Mr. 
Brink will not execute any of these commissions. Heth 
it hurts his reputation. | 
We have about three sales of hotel baggage to one of 
other kind. These sales make more work than the ot 
on account of the legal end. When hotels sell people's 
gage to satisfy their claims, both they and the auctit 
must foliow the dictates of the law or they may D it 
trouble later on. The baggage must remain on the: 
tioneer’s premises for fifteen days before the date 0 
sale. On the day that it is delivered to him and 0 
of the sale he must advertise it in two news 
follows: 


On the 27th of August at 11 o’clock A.M., or as soon 
as convenient, the respective owners of the follov 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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&) New Buick Models 


at prices that make them 
the Sreatest motor-car values 
ever oftere 


Open Models Closed Models 


SiandardsSives Standard Sixes 

5-pass. Double Service Sedan $1475 
2-pass. Roadster- - - - $1150 5-pass. Sedan - - + - 1665 
4-pass. Coupe - - - - 1565 


erbasst TOURS eoisy () Siammripi ob Ad 2 2-pass. Double Service Coupe 1375 


Master Sixes Master Sixes 
5-pass.Sedan - - - - $2225 
2-pass. Roadster- - - - $1365 moses ae . ene 32233 
5-pass. Touring - - - - 1395 5-pass. Brougham Sedan - 2350 


: ; oe A atdas 2-pass. Country Club Special 2075 
7-pass. Touring 1625 4-pass Coupe” -" 2 ue AP 2425 


3-pass. Sport Roadster 1750 7-pass. Limousine - - - 2525 
4-pass. Sport Touring - - 1800 Towm'Car > 3) VaRey 292925 


Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 


‘ 
‘ 


Standard Sixes Master Sixes 
2-pass. Roadster- - + - $1400 
2-pass. Roadster - «+ + $1190 5-pass. Touring - - - + 1475 
5-pass. Touring - - - - 1250 7-pass. Touring - - - - 1700 


All Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories. Government Tax to be added. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


SA ten eran ng on ete tt 22 ean er tampstesoecere wren oosiaralacc 


Bi crete ree Bak aces naan eumieinetecnimiaeaanmantiae 


hiss S ‘ 3 ithe m e ci Sheil ihe haa Rea cr se merc tet Pe ORS a Sr 
. iden cree oenes AAI idee RECT Athan mp tot emp  eiar  cnSORCO ct tiene eee tte a it ae es SN ARIE Leaner romanian eet 
. 


WHEN Bo ToveoRUeA-U TOMO BIL Eres) AR EB ULL Tee BU be Ke awl Ls Bru is Lap THEM 
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HEN people have lived to- 

y \ gether for a number of years 

running into maybe two fig- 
ures, but probably seeming more like 
three, whether 
they are in the 
married state or 
any other state 
in the Union, they 
come to a placein 
their life where 
each has got a 
idea the other 
one can’t possibly 
get along without 
them, and this is 
even more true 
than usual when 
they are not only 
married but also 
in the same line 
of work. 

I personally 
myself got this 
classie idea in 
Tokio, Japan, 
pop. 2,173,000, 
where I and Jim 
was playing the 
Imperial Theater. 
It was the second 
night we was in 
the town and our 
act, consisting of 
Marie and James 
La Tour Parlor 
Dancing Special- 
ties, was going 
over pretty fair; 
but we was due 
for anew number, 
and any person 
which they have 
been in the show 
business will 
know just what I 
mean. When 
there comes a day 
that your act 
commences to 
look to you like 
something last 
year’s cat has 
brought in, then 
is the time to 
shave, bathe and 
change. And 
that the stuff we 
was merrily car- 
rying through the 
Orient was due to flop in Europe had come to me as a 
growing certainty. At last it got too big to hold, so I 
sprung it on Jim while he was helpless in the ice-cold 
bathroom of our suite at the Imperial Hotel. Believe me, 
it is no joke trying to get a bath in Japan in February, 
on account they been so busy advertising cherry blossoms 
they have overlooked little matters such as steam heat, 
and as we didn’t go to any Eskimo school we was at a 
considerable disadvantage. 

‘Say, Gorgeous,” I says over the top of my ermine coat, 
which I had it on instead of a negligee, from where I was 
curled up in the beautiful but freezing sitting-room sofa— 
“say, Gorgeous, I got a growing pain.” 

“How say?”’ says Jim, sticking a red but merely-from- 
cold nose around the open door. ‘‘A pain? I told you not 
to eat so much varnished fish over to that tea house last 
night!” 

“Tt’s not the fish shallac that’s worrying me,’”’ I says; 
“nor the soy-bean sauce or candied whitebait. It’s my 
art.” 

*‘T didn’t know you had any,” says Jim, which that is 
his idea of a wise crack. ‘‘But if you are developing symp- 
toms, why we will have to cure it right off. There’s no 
sense in leaving these dangerous Oriental diseases run.”’ 

Then he pulled in his head and heavy underwear and 
left the water run so’s he could make out he hadn’t heard 
me if he didn’t like what I said next. 

“The trouble with our stuff,” I says very loud, ‘‘is that 
it went out of style the first year Roosevelt was running for 
office. And the reason it has done so, Jim, is on account it 
ain’t art, see? The older I get the more I realize that we 
had ought to drop this vaudeville line, cut out the moving 
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But Still and All, This Park Was a Wonderful Sight, With its Flags and Lanterns and Open:Faced Shops With No Doors or Windows 


pictures and develop a five-dollar special matinée where we 
pose around in our underwear and the audience whispers, 
‘So primitive!’ or something—see?”’ 

“Not with a telescope!”’ says Jim, coming out with a 
rush and all his clothes on, including his fur-lined overcoat. 
““Why, we are professional dancers! We don’t need any 
alibi about being artists! So long as I soft-shoe like I can, 
I should worry about galumphing around a draughty 
stage as God made me. Nix! Before I wear the most of 
my costume tied around my forehead I’ll get a job as line- 
man with a wireless company!”’ 

“Now, James La Tour Smith,” I says, “‘it’s fully time 
we graduated into at least the high school of art. Believe 
me, big boy, I’m telling you!” 

“Blather!” says he. “‘The kind of act we do takes more 
real honest work then all these cheesecloth dancers put 
together. The audience ought to get paid when them birds 
show, that’s what I think!” 

“Think!” says I. ‘So you imagine you think, do you? 
Well lookit, how about St. Denis, eh? And Isadora, and 
Yvette Guilbert and so forth that used to be in vaudeville? 
If they would of stayed there who would remember them 
now?” : 

“Now listen to me, baby!” says Jim, pulling a rug over 
his feet and digging out his deck of cigarettes, which he 
never will use the gentlemanly gold case I give him regular 
at Christmas, but insists upon carrying them right in the 
natural package. “Now listen, it’s better to do your own 
line to perfection then to do a higher class line poorly. 
This art stuff is out!” 

“Oh, is that so?”’ says I. ‘Well, I think different. Who 
has always doped out*our most successful numbers?”’ 


PRES TOWN 


“T have,” says Jim, calmly | 
“Do you niean to claim 
vented our Rabbit Walk ¢ 
such a hit?”’ I says, gasping 


“Flatterer!’’ says he. ‘All right, that’s a | 
to work up some new numbers before we reach 
you can do yours alone and see how good you 
“Well, you’ll get no help from me!” I s 
“Just you wait and see the flop you make when 
art in your stuff!” Ry 
He got to his feet and made for the door. — 
“There you go again!’ says he. ‘‘ Where do you 
art gag all of a sudden?” a 
“From all around me!”’ I says, excited. 
Japan, where art is even served with your foo 
move is a picture; where the shops is jamme 
they wear it on their backs; and where the co 
theater puts on shows equal in every way to 
Little Theater.” 
“You said it!”’ says Jim. 
“You know what I mean!’’ I says. 
Theater stock company would get all the re 
columists back home praising each other and i 
opening on. These geisha girls we seen dancing lé 
why, they got the very essence of art!” 
“But not much exercise,” says he with a shor 
“Say, don’t you see that most of this so-called a 
keep shoving at us foreigners is merely selling 
preconceived idea of what we ought to exp 
Japan? 7 
“Here we are coming over by thousands e 
ready to gobble up whatever they need to get 1 
how they love to see us fall!” a 
“Lookit how they carry their art into their dai J 
I says. ‘‘Then say that again!” : 
(Continued on Page 33) 


(Continued from Page 30) 
* you let them kid you,” says he. ‘I notice they 
wir kimonos when they can afford to buy pants. 
head and work up a highbrow Jap dance and it 
je bunk.” 
] > just that!” I says, trembling. 
estions from you, either !”’ 
wuaid it!’’ says Jim, and then he went out, slamming 
oas nearly as was possible with a Japanese one. 
i|,he room had been cold before, but it now seemed 
4 so. Also I wasn’t feeling so good anyways, on 
- had something on my conscience. I had been 
cell Jim about it and alibi myself straight to him, 
syadies usually do with a husband; but now that he 
tlone my husband but an admitted enemy, why, of 
jhad to keep my troubles to myself and face my 
yequences. 
‘jing I had on my conscience was a string of pearls 
iad bought them through our Number One Boy, 
smething, who I called Bill partially for conven- 
partially on account it seemed to be his middle 
“gyways, since he was always showing up with one 
athing or another. 
nyways, this Bill was a real polite Jap who ached 
‘cor us so bad and in such elegant language that ma 
sired him almost before he got through asking us. 
jeeve me, when in Japan without being able to 
ithe simplest laundry mark, a native which speaks 
Eglish or Tourist looks like a life-saver with wings. 
“i the day we hit Yolklahoma he and his relatives, 
»he had as many as a rabbit, had been seeing to it 
eyvas supplied with everything, whether we needed 
9 And while it run to considerable money, we was 
offord it; and I thought, well, a person don’t go 
ne world every day in the week, I may as well buy 
'am here, and this had gone for everything from 
and chop sticks to the last but not least buy, which 
string of pearls. 
(rse I already had pearls suitable to all seasons 
, ght summer strand down to real winter weight, 
eng of pearls at a good price always comes in handy, 


“And without 
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and I had heard a lot about Jap ones. So when Bill says 
his Cousin Oritorio or something has a string of pearls he 
has got to sacrifice, I says, well, fine; lead me to it, only 
I suppose the duty will be awful high. And he says, why 
make disgusting mention of such subject when pearls take 
up so little room in front of honorable corset or lining of 
voluminous coat? And I says, well, I don’t approve of 
cheating the customs; and anyways, won’t your cousin 
have to report a sale like that to the Japanese authorities? 
And he says why, yes, usually, as they are exorbitantly 
strict; but if no person mentions such sale of pearls, how 
is cruel authorities to know of it? And then ma says why 
be dumb, dearie, when everybody does it all the time, 
and anyways you will be paying them duty enough on 
your other things. And so I says to Itchy, bring on your 
pearls, and he did, with his cousin; and me and ma fell 
for them hard at two thousand yen, which is less then a 
thousand iron men, and they was worth seven thousand if 
at all. 

“Will extinguished American geisha kindly not mention 
pearls to any Japanese person?”’ says Bill’s cousin after 
I give him the money. ‘Or show same at all until return 
to native country? Very quick such stories get around and 
unsympathetic authorities may report on same.” 

“Never fear!”’ I says, petting mamma’s new darling. 
“T suppose they was honorably stolen in the first place, but 
once is enough! I'll keep our secret, you dear old rice cake, 
because them is sure some beads for the money!” 

Well, anyways, I had said nothing so far to Jim on ac- 
count a male husband will develop morals at the most in- 
convenient times, especially when it isn’t interfering with 
some law they want to break themselves. So I had merely 
sewed the beads quietly into the lining of this ermine coat 
I was wearing and from then on my worries began. Every 
time I seen a Jap looking at me funny I thought it was on 
account of those beads; and take it buy and charge, I 
wasn’t enjoying my new necklace like the original oysters 
had intended. 

Well, anyways, after Jim left the room I stood looking 
out at the picturesque mud of Tokio’s main street with 
snappy ox-drawn express wagons tearing up and down it 
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four miles an hour or less, and rickshaws, ricketing to and 
from, laden with tourists, all with, for a back drop, the 
grim masonry of the Imperial Palace wall. I was pretty 
well torn up between anger at Jim and how he thought he 
knew it all, and worry for fear he did and that I really 
would flop when I tried going it on my own. Also, I was at 
the same time wondering was the lining of that coat the 
best place for my pearls on account wouldn’t the customs 
officers feel of my coat lining the first thing. And while 
I was standing there very quiet a peculiar thing happened. 

Itchy Bill had a cousin in the silk business, and as a 
special favor to us, see, he had got this cousin to send over 
a couple of bales of kimonos for me to select all of them if 
possible. They was laying near me on the floor at that 
very moment, wrapped in the gay outside covers called 
firoshiki, which in Japanese means yes, we have no wrap- 
ping paper. Well, I hadn’t taken time yet to look at 
these bundles; but now I did, and for the good reason 
that one of them moved! 

Well, at first I thought Jim’s drinking had been affecting 
me again, and stood holding my breath and position, and 
sure enough it was not saki but the sack. It wiggled, and in 
another minute a head poked out of it and looked around 
cautiously, coming to a frozen stop.when it saw me. It 
was a girl’s, with a French shingle bob like the best chorus 
girls was wearing back home; but she was a Jap all right, 
and her pretty little enameled face was pink and white as 
a artificial cherry blossom. She had on a dark silk kimono 
like the high-class people wear, and she stopped so still 
I could hardly believe she was alive only for having caught 
her on the move before. 

“Ohio, Oki-San!’’ I says as soon as I was able, that being 
the Jap way of saying hello kid, and it certainly is remark- 
able the way America has come to influence that country so 
much that they even pick out one of our livest states to use 
as a greeting. “‘Ohio!’’ I says. ‘“‘Come on out the shell!” 

Then she come to life and crawled out. When she stood 
up she wasn’t much bigger then a minute, and cute no end, 
with her feet in mittens and her little yellow hands politely 
hidden in her sleeves. Also she tittered like a bat. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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hustling young man whose ideas of business are to 

accept a position on January first, be appointed 
general manager in April, and on June tenth marry the 
proprietor’s daughter and become chief stockholder of the 
sash-and-door factory. Such things, of course, do not 
actually happen in America, but we come near enough to 
it to encourage the fiction writers. In England even the 
imagination of the fictionists does not soar that far. 

Take the traveling-salesman business, for instance. The 
only English story I ever read that dealt with salesman- 
ship was one which described two London commercials 
who had been barroom friends for thirty years but did not 
even know where each other lived; and the drama lay in 
the incident of one of them eventually drinking himself to 
death and the other one going to his poor funeral. Not a 
line in the story to let the reader know if the two old 
commercials were failures simply because of the drink or 
whether it arose from having in their youth neglected to 
study psychoanalysis and how best to overcome sales 
resistance. Nor was there a single incident showing how 
in his happier days one of the commercials had pulled off 
a brilliant sales stunt, taking the big order over the heads 
of his competitors by his sheer resourcefulness and never- 
say-die spirit. From a constructive standpoint the story 
was as much a failure as the two old commercials. No 
man could truthfully say he was inspired to bigger, better 
salesmanship because of having read it. 

The traveling-salesman profession in England does not 
lend itself to colorful incident or brilliant coup. If any 
young American, full of push and enterprise, has made up 
his mind to be a traveling salesman he will do well to stick 
to the U.S. A.; for those qualifications in England would 
probably do no more for him than to land him out of a job. 

It was from the office of a prominent jewelry manu- 
facturer in Hatton Garden, London, that I first had a 
chance to study the English salesmanship business at close 
range. The city salesman was just starting out to call on 
the West End trade and asked me to go along. He wasa 
chubby, agreeable man of fifty, who would, I thought, be 
just the right person to accompany on a tour of the 
glittering shops of Piccadilly, Bond and Regent streets. 

Without going into extended detail, the excursion was a 
little disappointing. Hatton Garden is a mile from the 
real West End, with busses going every two minutes; but 
the salesman walked; walked, and carried his sample case 
besides. City salesmen, he explained, do not have an ex- 
pense account. Our first call was at one of the promi- 
nent Regent Street shops, a place I had often admired 
from the front, and I looked forward to getting inside 
under the wing of a man who had been calling there 
regularly for more than twenty years. 


Fyisstines would be a discouraging place for the 


The Back Door for Commercials 


UT we did not go in with the style I had expected. Just 

at the side of the establishment is a narrow alley which 
leads to a back door, and this was the entrance the city 
salesman made for. A couple of uniformed porters were 
sitting at a little table just inside having a sociable cup of 
tea, and the salesman asked one of them to announce him. 
The porter finished his tea and disappeared. Directly a 
panel in the wall was shoved upward and a man’s face 
appeared in the opening. The city salesman stood at 
attention like a soldier at inspection. 

“Nothing required in your line today,’ 
in the window. 

“Thank you, sir. Good day, sir,” said the city salesman. 

That was all. As we went down the street I asked who 
the man in the window was. 

“He is one of the buyers,’”’ answered the salesman, and 
then added brightly, “I met the proprietor himself once.” 

The eight or ten calls we made during the afternoon 
were all practically duplicates of the first one, except that 
in one instance the buyer had a memorandum in his hand 
from which he read the names of a couple of items re- 
quired. The city salesman wrote the items in his order 
book, promised they should be delivered next day, and 
said thank you, sir, twice as the window was shut down. 

It really wasn’t much.salesmanship from a two-fisted 
American standpoint, but the city salesman had a story of 
achievement which he told to show what he could really 
do in a pinch. 

“Tt was in that first place on Regent Street,” he said. 
“About a month ago I sold them one of our fine necklaces, 
a yellow sapphire one, for two hundred pounds. I stand in 
pretty well with the two porters, and one of them told me 
last week that the necklace had been sold. And what do 
you think I did then?”’ 

He had to pause to chuckle at his shrewdness. 

“Of course, I couldn’t come right out and tell the buyer 
I knew they had sold the necklace, and ask him to buy 


’ 


said the man 
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another one; that would appear too pushing. I just took 
a similar necklace with me the next day, and when the 
buyer gave me an interview I asked him in an offhand 
manner how they liked the one they had bought before. 
He wasn’t offended at this question at all, and told me 
quite freely that they had sold it. 

“Then, quick as a flash, I said, ‘Perhaps you’d like to 
consider buying another. I’ve got one right here!’”’ 

The salesman took a long breath at the recollection of 
his temerity. 

“They bought it then and there,”’ he concluded, ‘‘and 
took no offense at all at what some might consider bad 
form on my part!” 

The city salesman told me he realized the London trade 
was inclined to be a little formal, and said if I wanted to 
see English business at its best I ought to go out in the 
provinces, where men are men and where commercials 
frequently go in the front door to interview their clients. 
A week later I was able to take his advice. 


An Invasion of the Provinces 


HE commercial I accompanied into the provinces was 

in the Sheffield trade, which in this case meant silver- 
plated spoons and forks. He was a little man of uncertain 
age with grayish hair and grayish mustache and quaint 
gold-rimmed eyeglasses that set diagonally across his eyes. 
Also pleasantly communicative. His firm, he told me, was 
working under difficulties. In the first place its factory 
was in London, when tradition dictated that silver-plated 
ware should be made in Sheffield. And in the second place 
his firm had been in business only eighteen years and there- 
fore was looked on with a trace of suspicion. 

Our first town was Bradford, in Yorkshire, a particularly 
hard proposition for a London plated-ware manufacturer, 
because it is only thirty-odd miles from Sheffield itself. 
The commercial had never been there before and had 
written ahead for accommodations at the King George 
commercial hotel, which was listed in the latest hotel 
guide. Coming out of the station we asked two or three 
people as to the location of this hostelry, but none of them 
knew. The policeman who directed traffic at the corner 
was better informed. 

“The King George ’Ouse,”’ he said, “has been torn 
down about four years. Hi fawncy you couldn’t stop 
there now.”’ 

He had not touched his hat as we approached him with 
our hand bags, and the reason came out with his next 
words. 

“Commercials!” he said. “‘The proper place for you 
will be the White Horse, a comfortable place for those’ of 
our class.” 

He left traffic to take care of itself while he walked half 
a block to show us the way, which he probably would not 
have done had he thought us gentlemen, which shows that 
belonging to a class has its advantages. The White Horse 
proved to be all the traffic officer had said, being a hostelry 
that not only tolerates commercials but actually caters to 
them. Bed and breakfast to commercials was eight 
shillings. The office and bar were one and the same, and 
the young lady hotel clerk was also bartender when not 
occupied with other duties. 

Whatever may be the English commercial’s other short- 
comings, he does not waste time; within half an hour after 
we had registered at the hotel we were out of it again 
looking for business. It is a peculiarity of the Sheffield 
trade in England that the sale of silver-plated knives, 
forks and spoons is about equally divided between jewelers 
and ironmongers, the latter being, in United States 
language, hardware dealers. 

The Sheffield manufacturer naturally has to step care- 
fully in order to avoid trouble. If he sells the ironmonger 
trade in a town he does not call on the jewelers, and vice 
versa. My commercial’s instructions for Bradford were 
to size up the situation and decide for himself which class 
of business offered the better possibilities, and then try to 
sell that trade. 

Herein lay considerable of a problem, because the 
character of the stores was not sharply defined. We found 
a number of exclusive jewelry establishments and several 
exclusive ironmongers; but many others appeared to 
hesitate between the two lines of endeavor. For instance, 
one prosperous-looking shop occupying a prominent corner 
was distinctly a jewelry store in front, displaying diamond 
rings, ladies’ wrist watches and solid silver dinner services; 
but its side-street show windows contained brass goods, 
crutches and artificial limbs. Another place near by, 
facing one of the principal public squares, featured hard- 
ware, jewelry, fine china and gents’ haircutting and 


shaving. From this it must not be inferred 
isin any sense atank town. In population 
same as Indianapolis, and in its specialty 
facture of woolens—it is the world’s |] 
Merely, it is the British way. 
In the case where gents’ haircutting was 
other lines, a resident explained to me that 1 
had started business years ago as a barb 
ticular location and had gradually got into 
expanding his quarters as his business ina 
heart he is still a journeyman barber and 
plying that profession while his assistants 
gold jewelry and fine china. From a pur 
standpoint, however, he was making one 
in one of his-show windows, right up 
cutting-and-shaving sign, some misguidec 
made a display of all the latest makes of 
On the whole, the ironmonger stores tha 
to their own line of business appeared to o 
opportunities, and the commercial decided to 
with them rather than with the jewelers. 
ironmonger establishment was an exce 
place; but, as the London city salesman 
men are men in the wide open spaces of 
the commercial walked boldly in the fron: 
his sales attempt. He handed his card to 
desk and asked to see the buyer for the sil 
ment. She said she would find out if the 
seen, and directly the gentleman came out 
The situation appeared encouraging, for 
the commercial he might spread his sam 
rear counters. Having done this, the comr 
back respectfully to wait for the verdict. 
“These articles appear very good,” the 
perhaps fifteen minutes had passed with 
either side. ‘‘Quite good. Perhaps I shall | 
an order.” 
The commercial hopefully produced his « 
“Only, the two principal directors are 
the buyer went on, ‘‘and I couldn’t do 
until they return. I suppose you wouldn’t 
The commercial asked how long it would 
“One of them, I believe, is expected next 
buyer answered, ‘“‘but the other will be 
fortnight.” 


No Strangers Need Appl 


N THE way back to the hotel I asked 
why he didn’t push things a little. 
gested, have got the buyer to give a tenta’ 
ing one or two of his samples for the direct 
on their return. 
“Would a commercial do that in Ame 
I said I believed an American commerce 
that far. He shook his head sadly. 
“T’m afraid it wouldn’t do here in E 
“It would be considered too pushing.” 
Business certainly was dull in Bradfo 
exception of the slender hope offered — 
mentioned incident no ironmonger in 
slightest inclination to buy or even to 
The commercial decided he would go o 
and try to place his line with the jewelry 
What was evidently one of the leading je 
ments was not on the main thoroughfare : 
narrow side street hardly more than an all 
is the English way. The firm had started so 
ago in that particular spot, and succeedin; 
saw no reason for change, which was prob 
ness; for in England the public is impr 
rather than show, and a sign over the door 
business was established a hundred years 
vertisement hard to beat. 
Again the commercial went boldly in the 
approached a severe, spinster-appearing la 
sole occupant of the front office. The build 
dently been a private residence originally, 
ness expanded various rooms had been 
show purposes without knocking out the | 
spinster-appearing lady looked up from a lai 
which she was working, and saw the two grii 
the visitor. 
“You’re a commercial,’ she said severely 
great finality. ‘‘The management does not wi 
anything.” . ; 
In spite of this discouraging reception th 
persuaded the lady to receive his business card 
read grudgingly and at once passed back to hil 
“We do not deal with strange firms,” she 
have bought our silver from the same Sheffi 
forty years.’ (Continued on Page 36) 
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The development of the enclosed body from the heavy, cumbersome, extravagantly 
expensive type of 1910, to the comfortable, modestly priced and durable product 
of the present, may be traced in the history of Fisher. Fisher development is en- 
closed body development. The experienced motor car buyer finds complete satis- 
faction, in each price class, only in a car which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Although she appeared to consider this 
an unanswerable argument the commercial 
respectfully asked if he might not be per- 
mitted to speak with the silverware buyer, 
adding that his firm manufactured some 
new things it might be to the advantage of 
the management to inspect. 

“Tt won’t do any good,” she said stiffly, 
“but as you are so insistent you may see 
him.” 

She went to the doorway leading to the 
former parlor of the ancient residence, now 
used as the silverware room, and called the 
man in charge, a portly gentleman with a 
red face and heavy double watch chain with 
a gold two-guinea piece for a charm. After 
looking at the commercial’s card he re- 
peated the precise words of the spinster- 
appearing lady. 

“We do not deal with strange firms. We 
have bought our silver from the same 
Sheffield house for forty years!” 

Other calls were equally discouraging, 
and in the evening back at the hotel the 
commercial summed up his day’s business 
in the following words: 

“Tn all Bradford,’ he remarked, ‘I 
haven’t scratched my order book. All I’ve 
scratched is my ’ead!” 

The traffie policeman had not been mis- 
taken when he said the White Horse was a 
comfortable place for those of our class. In 
the regular tourist hotels commercials are 
usually tolerated and given a special rate, 
but they are not expected to sit in the 
parlor after supper with the other guests; 
there is a commercial room for their especial 
use. In the White Horse the commercial 
room was the only room for social inter- 
course, and there took place the session 
that is a regular part of the English travel- 
ing man’s night life. 


Subjects Before the Meeting 


The oldest commercial, who wore spats 
and a Prince Albert coat, appointed him- 
self chairman. He had his beer served in a 
silver mug while all the others got along 
with ordinary glass ones. His line was 
thermometers and clocks. A fat man with 
a single wisp of hair brushed flat across his 
baldness was from Manchester with a line 
of candies for the grocery trade. A tall thin 
young man, almost incredibly wall-eyed, 
sold brass goods out of Birmingham. These 
three were the principal speakers, although 
a lonesome-looking Scotchman who did not 
divulge his line usually came in at the end 
of each discussion with some pessimistic 
remark. 

The first subject considered was the state 
of unemployment in England. The fat 
commercial opened up by saying it was all 
the fault of the Labor Government, be- 
cause it stood to reason that nobody would 
invest capital in any new enterprise when 
any time it might be confiscated by some 
Bolshevik legislation. For himself, he was 
Tory. 

The Scotchman said the reason there was 
so much unemployment was simply be- 
cause there were too many people. 

The wall-eyed young man held that free 
trade was the sole cause of all England’s 
troubles. He especially denounced the 
recent removal of the M’Kenna duties on 
foreign automobiles, which he said would 
result in a flood of cheap cars from France 
and America and drive more thousands of 
honest English workmen from their em- 
ployment. What the wall-eyed young com- 
mercial recommended was that a heavy 
duty should be put on everything, and 
thus keep out competition from Germany 
and America and all such foreign countries. 

The Seotchman said if that were done 
all prices would go up so high that every- 
body would starve to death. 

The chairman showed considerable un- 
easiness during the course of the wall-eyed 
commercial’s high-tariff speech and several 
times tried to interrupt, but was not suc- 
cessful because the speaker had the ad- 
vantage of being able to frown at the 
chairman with one eye and hold the 
attention of the audience with the other. 
It turned out afterward that the line of 
clocks the chairman sold was made in 
Germany. 

“‘T want to tell you gentlemen,” said the 
chairman when he gained the floor at last, 
“that you are all mistaken. There really 
isn’t any more unemployment in England 
than there ever was, only it’s different 
people who are out of work.” He sank his 
voice to a deep impressive pitch. ‘I tell 
you it is the wimmin who are responsible 
for all the trouble! Formerly it was the 
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men who had the jobs, and the wimmin 
stayed at home; but now the wimmin have 
the jobs, and the men are walking the 
streets. You notice it more, that’s all!” 

He proved his point by an incident in 
his own family. 

‘My sister-in-law, by name Gladys,’”’ he 
went on, “before the war had a berth with 
a firm in the shipping line, and she was 
proud to get her pound a week. When the 
boys was away fighting and wages went up 
she was advanced until she was getting her 
five quid. I ask you gentlemen, is Gladys 
going to drop her five quid to marry some 
poor fellow who will never get that much 
in his life?”’ 

No one answered except the Scotchman, 
who said a law should be passed to compel 
the girl to marry and have a family. He 
believed in big families. He had eight 
children himself. 


Mr. Jelks’ Star Customer 


Other questions were discussed, includ- 
ing the bad effect of picture shows on the 
young, the necessity that something should 
be done to get the boys back on the farms, 
and the probable tenure of the Labor 
Government. The chairman, probably 
thinking of his German clock line, related 
a not very convincing story about how 
Germany had really enabled England to 
come into possession of Gibraltar and be- 
come a great empire. 

The session broke up at midnight, a full 
hour after the young-lady bartender had 
gone to bed, and no question of great mo- 
ment positively settled. Only one thing. 
These rather shabby commercials, earning 
salaries that would be considered rather a 
joke in America, practically every one of 
whom say sir when addressing a gentle- 
man, nevertheless felt a personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare of England, and in 
their own way were trying to figure out 
public problems. 

Our next point was only half an hour’s 
ride from Bradford. In the third-class 
compartment five men were already seated 
when a lady came in. She was very stout, 
perhaps fifty years old, and of an expansive 
sociable nature. During the first ten 
minutes of travel she confided to all present 
that she had recently recovered from an 
attack of pneumonia and no one could tell 


her it was not a painful disease. Worse, she- 


stated, than either abscesses or gallstones, 
from which she had also suffered in the 
past. 

Then she went to sleep with her head on 
the shoulder of the commercial next her, 
which everyone felt was just as well, as she 
might have told more about herself. 

Business was not much better in this 
next town. The first place we went in was a 
jewelry store, the proprietor of which was 
something of a humorist. He was a tall 
thin man with gold spectacles and very 
false teeth which rattled as he talked, and 
as we entered he threw both hands in 
the air. 

“Tf you’re commercials,” he said, ‘I 
don’t want to see you!”’ Then he dodged 
down behind his counter. We waited for 
him to come up again. 

Although he would under no conditions 
consider buying any merchandise or even 
look at a sample, Mr. Jelks was willing 
enough to talk about himself, especially 
when he found one of his visitors was an 
American. He was a watchmaker by trade 
and had started in business thirty years 
before with a capital of twenty pounds. He 
had done well in the old days, before 
German and American goods had hurt the 
local manufacturers. At one time he 
carried a stock worth eight thousand 
pounds, but trade had gone to the dogs and 
now he carries only half that amount. He 
would close out altogether except for his 
son, Charlie, who might go on with the 
business fifty years more and perhaps make 
something out of it. At this point his 
young-lady assistant remarked quite casu- 
ally, ‘“You’re too cheerful, Mr. Jelks!”’ 

Although he blamed America for part of 
his troubles, there had been one incident 
that inclined Mr. Jelks to us after all. Only 
a year ago an American gentleman came in 
his shop to have his watch repaired and 
before he went out Mr. Jelks had sold him 
a diamond ring for one hundred and fifty 
pounds! The American gentleman was a 
fine man; an engineer of some kind, 
although Mr. Jelks did not rightly know 
whether it was locomotive engineering or 
mining engineering. Perhaps I might be 
acquainted with such a gentleman? Mr. 
Jelks could not recall the name of the city 
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in America where the gentleman came 
from; he asked his young-lady assistant. 

“The name of the city,” replied the 
young lady firmly, ‘‘was South Florida.”” 

Putting two and two together, I surmise 
the home town of the American locomotive 
or mining engineer may be South Orange. 

Mr. Jelks had made one bad business 
mistake in his career. Up to ten years ago 
he was located on a side street, away from 
the main business section, where his rent 
was four pounds a month instead of the 
exorbitant nine pounds he pays now on 
High Street. But it is not the increased 
rent that bothers him so much as a trait in 
English nature that he failed to take into 
account when making the move. 

“When I had my shop around the 
corner,’’ Mr. Jelks said, ‘‘I had a fine trade 
in the line of engagement and wedding 
rings. I don’t sell half so many now. In 
the old days, you see, the young men and 
girls could slip into my place without being 


seen, while here they imagine half the town - 


is looking at them. Too much publicity is a 
bad thing in this line of trade.” 

He was thinking, he said, of putting a 
rear door to his shop so _ prospective 
wedding-ring purchasers might enter un- 
obtrusively from the alley, but his lease 
will expire about four years from now, so 
he doubts he will get around to it. 

It was also in this town that we met the 
lady commercial. She was an Irish girl, 
perhaps twenty-four years old, who had a 
line of flour for the grocery and bakery 
trade. That evening at the hotel she wrote 
her letters in the regular commercial room, 
but as a tribute to her sex the management 
allowed her to spend her leisure time in the 
parlor with the upper-class guests. The 
way she got into the commercial profession 
may be instructive to us in the United 
States who have an idea that life must be 
easier in other places. 

Her people, she told me, are farmers in 


Ulster. When she was eighteen she felt the 


urge to get out into the world, and a place 
was found for her in a drapery establish- 
ment—or, as we would call it, a department 
store—in the county town. From our 
standpoint it would hardly be considered a 
desirable situation, because she had to bind 
herself to work three years for nothing and 
board herself. During that time she was 
moved from one department to another, 
assisting the regular salespeople and pick- 
ing up information about the merchandise 
and proper methods of salesmanship. It 
was not until the third year that she was 
allowed actually to sell anything. When 
her apprenticeship was up the management 
was so well pleased that she was offered a 
regular berth at a pound a week, with the 
added prospect of becoming, in two or 
three years, an assistant buyer and perhaps 
later to be allowed to go to London once 
a year to buy goods. In such a position 
she could hope in time to earn as much as 
fifteen or even eighteen dollars a week. 


A Girl Who Made Good 


Attractive as this outlook was, she had 
other plans. During her last months of 
apprenticeship the drapery firm had allowed 
her to take hats and other articles to the 
houses of the neighboring gentry when the 
ladies preferred to make their purchases at 
home; and finding she could do this suc- 
cessfully she conceived the original idea of 
becoming a real commercial. It was out of 
the question to expect a regular salary at 
first, but a drapery wholesaler in Belfast 
took a chance on her by offering to guaran- 
tee her traveling expenses and give her a 
commission on her sales above a certain 
amount. 

For two years she traveled throughout 
Ireland for the Belfast concern, during most 
of which time fighting was going on be- 
tween the various factions. On several 
occasions trains on which she traveled were 
held up by the irregulars and her samples 
were confiscated. Eventually she bought 
a motorcycle with a side car for her samples 
and avoided trouble by skirting around 
sections where the war was on. A little 
more than a year ago she did another un- 
conventional thing by changing her line 
from drapery to flour, and is now covering 
the northern counties of England with a 
real automobile, American make. 

Evidently she is making good, because 
she passes on the credit of the houses she 
calls on and does not.sell to anyone she 
thinks might not pay the bill. The only 
loss her house has had on the territory 
occurred when it shipped some goods on a 
mail order to a dealer she had passed up. 
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_in America to come back to G1 


Besides this, she delivers he 
morning after our talk I saw 
railroad station superintendi 
loading of bags of flour from a. 
which a half grown boy whom 
engaged as assistant put in the 
back of her automobile to car 
her grocery and baker custome 
The lady commercial’s fa 
thinks very little of the act 
daughter of the house. 
“What my father would 
me, ‘‘would be for me to m 
farmer who owns a lot of cow; 
whom he could point with p 
‘That man is married to m 
Business in this town 
good in the flour trade, but it 
but that in the spoon-and- 
whole day’s work yielded 1 
friend one order amounting 
and for several days thereaft 
was no more than that. If 
think England has a finanei: 
her hands he should try to sell 
not of a strictly necessary n 
retail trade in the manufactr 
Many thousands of men are 
and depending on the go 
which is about enough to buy 
certainly no luxuries. In C 
big railroad center, I met a e 
who was selling adding ma 
American make and who tol 
was concentrating practically g 
on the retail-grocery trade be 2 
veyors of luxury lines were in no p} 
to buy extra office equipment 
offices, too, there is a disinclina 
adding machines because to d 
getting along with fewer bookk 
it is held to be unpatriotic to | 
go in such times. £ 


Never Say Die ; 


One must set it down to the credit | 
English commercial that he does not | 
get discouraged. The man I 
with kept steadily on, makin 
without any signs of pess 
occasionally getting off his | 
scratching his head instead of his 
book. Nor does the English 
easily get discouraged. During 
sessions in the commercial roo 
of no case where an establish 
let a traveler go on account of 
ness, although the present d 
now nearly four years old. 
things one begins to sense why 
have managed to build up their 
in spite of their apparent lack ¢ 
tion and often old-fashioned 
export circles one constantly h 
where American, German and e’ 
firms have established agencies 
countries, only to pull out again whi 
operation failed to show profits durit 
first few years. But almost inva 
English firm sticks, throwing good 
after bad for ten, fifteen or i, 
willing to gamble on ultimate p 
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result is that foreign firms, face 
decision of taking on new lines, are 
to give preference to those of & 
manufacture because they know sucl 
nections will be permanent. 

On the train going to Manch 
commercial and I shared the com 
with a humorous-appearing man ’ 
me before the journey was tenn 
what part of the States I came 
what line I might be trying © 
England. His name turned 0 
Murphy, from which one may d 
nationality. Murphy himself 
mercial with an international b 
For fifteen years he had sold goo 
United States; he spoke as fe 
Dallas or Wheeling or Utica as 
the North of England towns whe! 
travels. It seems he saved enous 
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and start a business of his own, 
sell lubricating oils to British mar 
turers. Murphy’s remarks on 4 
American sales methods may be ace 
as those of an unprejudiced observel 
cause he thinks very little of 
comparison with Irish metho¢ 
English commercial hung on 
word. 4 
“The trouble with the avera: 
commercial is,’’ said Murphy, 
too slow. And the trouble with th 
American traveling man is that 
fast.”” He had a story to prove ! 
which I repeat in precisely his 
(Continued on Page 3: 
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for Ford engines 
here is no other 
oil like Mobiloil E 


because 


1 It retains its lubricating prop- 
erties under the heat of service. 


2 It distributes readily to every 
friction surface. 


3 It burns clean—minimizes 
carbon formation. 


4 Clutch drag is eliminated— 
there is no creeping. 


5 It minimizes “chattering.” 


6 it gives the utmost economy of 


operation. 


“Since we started using 

-Mobiloil exclusively in the 
new Fords sold by us we 

have disposed of almost 100 

| cars and have not taken off 

_. the cylinder-head or crank- 
case on a single one.” 


—A Ford Dealer 
in Indiana 


for TOURING: 


| The 5-gallon can or 15-, 30-, 

or 55-gallon steel drum of 
Mobiloil provides an ideal 
; supply of lubricating oil. 


(Main Office) Indianapolis Milwaukee Portlan 


for your HOME GARAGE: | 


i The new sealed 1-quart can 
is ideal while touring. Carry 
ww, | two or three under the seat. 
~~“) Now on sale in many states. 
Prices 35c or 3 for $1.00. 


New York Philadelphia Des Moines Oklahoma City Detroit Dallas Peoria Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City, Mo. 


d, Me. Minneapolis Buffalo Springfield, Mass. Pittsburgh 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
for fear someone might accuse me of taking 
sides. 

‘“When I was on the road in the States,” 
said Murphy, “I called one time on a 
manufacturer in Bridgeport to try and sell 
him some lubricating oils. There was a 
railing around his desk with a little swing- 
ing gate for an entrance. He was looking 
over some papers when I was ushered into 
the office, and as he didn’t look up I 
advanced only as far as the gate, where I 
stopped and awaited his pleasure. Pretty 
soon he spoke: 

“Why don’t you come inside?’ he said, 
still busy with his papers. 

““Because,’ I answered, ‘there’s a fence 
here and I suppose it was built for a 
purpose.’ 

“Tt was built for a purpose,’ said the 
manufacturer, ‘but most of the salesmen 
who come around here don’t seem to 
realize it. Now come in and let me hear 
what it is you are going to try and sell me.’”’ 

Here Murphy came to the point of his 
story. 

“Tf I had been an English commercial,” 
he said, “‘I would have waited back at the 
door for a sign that I might approach the 
throne. If I had been an American I would 
have bustled through the gate and up to 
his desk without being asked. But being 
Trish, I just went as far as the gate and 
looked wishful!”’ 

The English commercial’s fascinated at- 
tention drew another transatlantic story 
from Murphy, which I must again remind 
the reader that I set down here verbatim 
and without bias. 

‘“When I was covering the Middle West,” 
he said, “I had a traveling-man friend who 
was what you call a go-getter. His line 
was overalls. One day I met him in an 
Illinois town where he told me there was a 
wholesale dealer whom he had called on 
several times without success and on whom 
he was going to work a scheme that day 
which he was sure would succeed. He was 
so proud of his scheme that he invited me 
to go along and see him put it over.” 


The Tug of War 


“The first thing he did was to pick up a 
fellow who was hanging around the hotel 
who looked like a ham actor out of work. 
This fellow went along in the capacity of 
sample carrier. When we got to the whole- 
sale house the salesman marched into the 
outer office, from which the proprietor 
could be seen through an open door, sitting 
at his desk in his private office. A girl 
came up and asked the salesman what he 
wanted, but he made no answer, only 
taking the sample case out of the ham 
actor’s hand and unstrapping the lid. He 
pulled out a pair of blue overalls and said 
in a voice loud enough for the wholesale 
proprietor in the other room to hear: 

““These overalls are the best in the 
world. No man alive is strong enough to 
tear the seams!’ 

“The ham actor was evidently re- 
hearsed in his part, for he looked at the 
overalls sarcastically and retorted, also in a 
loud voice, that he did not believe the 
overalls were much good, and he would bet 
a dollar he could tear the seams without 
half trying. The salesman showed great 
excitement at this. 

“*And I’ll bet you a dollar,’ he yelled, 
‘that you and I could use these overalls for 
a tug of war and not damage them a bit!’ 

“‘Everyone in the place was interested in 
the argument by this time and watched to 
see what was going to happen. The sales- 
man grabbed the overalls by one leg and the 
ham actor grabbed the other leg, and both 


the old tinpot flivver went to the junk 
pile anyhow. 

He discovered that Donaldson’s unlucky 
speech had done even more harm than he 
had foreseen. Spangler only laughed at his 
efforts to browbeat and wheedle, made no 
secret of his conviction of safety, even 
offered to bet Sim that he’d be gypped out 
of the reward money. Long before the 
evening train brought Mackenzie up from 
the junction, Cole had given up the at- 
tempt to sweat anything out of Spangler. 
He was at the station when the shoofly 
came in and the sight of Mackenzie’s sober 
face restored a measure of his complacency. 
The old man had been thinking it over, he 
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began to pull apparently as hard as they 
could, the salesman letting out loud whoops 
whenever he got a little the best of it. The 
contest got so hot that the front office 
could not hold them, and pretty soon the 
salesman was dragging his opponent 
through the door into the proprietor’s 
private office, both stamping and yelling 
as hard as possible. The salesman hauled 
his opponent twice around the desk of the 
proprietor before that gentleman recovered 
enough from his astonishment to interfere. 

““*What’s the meaning of all this?’ he 
shouted. ‘Stop it or I’ll have you thrown 
out!’ 

“They stopped. 

“““Tt means,’ the salesman answered, 
very dignified, ‘that this man here doubted 
my word when I told him this make of 
overalls is the best in the world. I bet him 
a dollar that the two of us were not strong 
enough to tear the seam. Will you, sir, 
kindly look at the garment and see if I 
have not fairly won his money?’ 

“He shoved the overalls into the pro- 
prietor’s hands, nudged the ham actor to 
get out, and began explaining why the 
garment would stand the test just given it. 
And, by thunder, before he came out he 
had an order!” 

Murphy guaranteed the foregoing story 
to be absolutely true down to the smallest 
details, even offering to supply names. The 
English commercial had listened spell- 
bound, his face alternately showing strong 
disapproval and fearful admiration. 

“T should be inclined to think,” he said 
at last, ‘that the commercial in question 
acted in deucedly bad form.’’ 

“You might try something like that on 
some of your customers over in Yorkshire,” 
remarked Murphy in the flippant tone 
Irishmen sometimes use toward their 
English brethren, ‘‘and see what happens!”’ 

““T know jolly well what would happen 
without trying,’’ responded the commercial 
gloomily. 

According to Murphy’s experiences in 
the United States, the West is the easiest 
section for a salesman to get an initial 
order, but the hardest to hold, for the 
reason that business men there are inclined 
to consider every line that comes along; 
while in the South and East it is more 
difficult to make a start, but once started 
the connection is apt to be permanent. 
But from a commercial standpoint Murphy 
considers the New England business man 
just right. 

“Not so changeable as in the other parts 
of America,’ he said, ‘‘and not so tied to 
tradition as in old England. The only 
people I can compare them to is the Irish!”’ 

One of these days, when Murphy has 
made enough money selling lubricating oils 
to the North of England manufacturers, 
someone is going to have a chance to sell 
him a nice ten-acre place about halfway 
between Boston and Springfield. 

It was in the commercial room of the 
hotel in Manchester that a somewhat 
distressing incident occurred during the 
evening’s session. One of the commercials, 
a tall thin man with round spectacles, 
either had experienced a bad day’s business 
or had taken too many bitters, for he was 
in a most contentious frame of mind. A 
seafaring man who had strayed into the 
meeting first irritated him by making the 
statement that he had once sailed three 
thousand miles up the Amazon River. The 
tall commercial stated that the Amazon 
was not that long, and even if it was the 
seafaring man had not gone up it. Then 
the discussion got around to the probable 
destiny of the British Empire and. a very 
young commercial with a bald head made 
the remark that precipitated the real 
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trouble. It appeared he had been out to 
China for his firm of Manchester cotton- 
goods manufacturers and was much im- 
pressed by what he had seen. 

“In two thousand years,” said the bald 
young commercial solemnly, “it wouldn’t 
surprise me if there won’t be any British 
Empire. Like as not the Chinese will be 
running our show for us.” 

Out of clear sky came the contentious 
commercial’s rejoinder. 

“You look to me,” he told the young 
traveler, “like a Chinaman yourself!” 

Which was curiously true, for the young 
man had prominent ears and a rather flat 
face in addition to his shiny bald head. He 
returned the contentious commercial’s look 
steadily. 

“You can’t make me feel bad,” he said, 
“by telling me I look like a Chinaman 
when I see what funny faces some other 
people have. Now for yourself, for instance, 
you don’t by any chance have a habit of 


climbing up drain pipes, do you? For to - 


me you look exactly like Harold!” 

The young-lady bartender saved the 
situation by calling loudly that it was 
nearly eleven o’clock and if the gentlemen 
wished any more beer they would have to 
order at once. 


Uphill Sledding 


The commercial I was traveling with 
picked up a few orders in Manchester, 
which is a large enough city to make it 
possible for him to eall on both the jeweler 
and the ironmonger trade without danger 
of hard feelings. His firm maintains a show- 
room in Manchester; and in the case of one 
or two buyers who wanted to see a more 
complete line of samples than he could 
carry in his hand grips, he induced them to 
accompany him to the showroom, where 
they could inspect samples of everything 
his firm makes. The local showroom is a 
feature of English business that requires a 
little explanation. 

The English manufacturing firm of any 
importance ordinarily maintains a show- 
room and a complete assortment of its 
products in each of the larger cities of the 
kingdom. These hardly correspond to the 
branch houses as we know them in America, 
where the branch manager is usually re- 
sponsible for a certain territory and sends 
out his own salesmen. In England all the 
salesmen go out from the factory direct; 
the local showroom is kept up merely as a 
convenience for the buyers in the im- 
mediate territory and as a help to the 
traveling men, who, as in the case of the 
commercial in Manchester, can use it when 
necessary. The cost of the local establish- 
ment, I was told, is not charged up against 
the territory, but entered in the general 
overhead of the factory’s activities. As 
in the case of export operations, once a 
local showroom is decided on it is kept 


‘going through good times and bad, the 


home office shouldering the losses. 

The commercial needed the slight en- 
couragement he received in Manchester, 
because Liverpool, the next point, was 
dead as a door nail, especially in luxury 
lines. A good proportion of the retailers, 
including department stores, were adver- 
tising reductions ranging from ten to 
twenty-five per cent from regular prices. 
There was also an evident tendency, more 
marked than in other places, to discrimi- 
nate against foreign-made articles. A 
familiar sign in many shop windows was to 
the effect that only goods manufactured in 
the empire were on sale. A huge American- 
owned five-and-ten-cent store reached out 
for trade with this sign stretched boldly 
across its front: 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


decided; he’d had time to realize that Sim 
had made a monkey of him. 

“Find out anything down yonder, sher- 
iff?’’ Cole spoke with exaggerated respect 
as they crossed the channeled dust of the 
road. Mackenzie shook his head wearily. 

“Reckon I wasted the car fare. You wire 
them No’thern folks, Sim?” 

“Reckon they already started a man 
down after him,’”’ said Cole. ‘‘ Wired he 
was on his way anyhow.” 

He suppressed a temptation to tell Mac- 
kenzie about the reporter. The old man 
would find it out when he read the North- 
ern papers that wouldn’t even mention his 
name. Mackenzie amused him a little by 


trying his hand on Spangler. Cole saw 
that the prisoner, if he’d ever been afraid of 
the old man, had got bravely over it now. 
He chaffed the sheriff almost as flippantly 
as he had dealt with Cole himself. 

“Man’ll be along down for you in a 
day or two,” said Mackenzie at last. 
“Reckon you know you got a right to op- 
pose extradition if you want to. ’Titled toa 
lawyer, too, if you aim to fight.” 

“Much obliged.” Spangler chuckled. 
“Sooner I get back North the better it’ll 
suit me. Don’t care for the beds or grub in 
your hotel.” 

“That’s good sense.’”’ Mackenzie nodded 
gravely. “Bound to carry you up yonder 


, 


Augus ] 
‘ j 


‘‘Highty-five per cent of the merc 
sold in this establishment is of. 
make!”’ a 

The commercial cocked his eye, 
exhibit humorously. ‘‘Things are 
bad around here,” he remarked, “} 
might be worse. Suppose now, I wa 
to sell American-made goods in Liye 

The commercial’s first call 
was at an important ironmong 
ment not far from the Lime Str 
which looked prosperous enough 
to buy spoons and forks e 
general conditions were so 
The English spend their mone 
ways; one of the hard-times 
this firm’s window display 
exquisitely finished lawn mo 
sell for three hundred and f 
The commercial had little trouk 
to the firm’s buyer, but the in 
him no good. The buyer woul 
sider any merchandise or ey 
samples, even though the 
pushed things to the extent of 
his house was making some n 
salable pieces. The buyer | 
noncommittally that he did 
Sheffield goods, and even if | 
such merchandise he would n 

The same baffling answer y 
in several other places, and at 
came out. One of the b 
firms, one buyer admitted, 
the Liverpool dealers with all tk 
dise they needed on terms 
return, which meant in plain la 
the Sheffield firm, hard put to 
ness, was placing stocks of its ¥ 
retail stores on consignment, th 
be paid for only when sold. 

Anyone who has ever been ¢ 
knows this to be competiti 
possible sort, because naturally 
going to buy anything outright 
have it without investing his 
Whatever the commercial though 
situation he did not allow it to in 
with his regular habits, for he kept o 
ding from one dealer to another, I 
might be able to say his persistent 
rewarded, but it was not. The neat 
came to getting an order was wh¢ 
buyer consented to look at his sampl 
liked them so well that he called th 
prietor himself to look them over, 
latter said he was willing to take « 
line, but if so it would have to be on 
of sale and return. The commerce 
plied that such terms were againi 
rules of his house. 

“T don’t care anything about the 
of your house,” said the proprietor 
you want to do business with us 
have to give us those terms.” | 

The commercial permitted himse 
great moment when he put class asi( 
spoke simply as the representative | 
firm that gave him his living. 

““My house,” he said, “‘isn’t in bu 
to finance shopkeepers. If we need! 
to carry on with we don’t try to pl 
load on to someone else. We go to the 
and pay for the accommodation. 
through the nose. If you want our 
you'll have to do the same thing!” 

With that he put on his hat, pick 
his sample case and walked out of the 

It was late in the afternoon th 
summed up his day’s experiences. 

“In the great city of Liverpool,” he 
“T haven’t scratched my order book. 
it’s all right. The firm isn’t going tc 
me just so long as I play the game a¢ 
ing to the rules. I’m going to keep mg 
getting my seven pounds a week, 
quid a day for traveling expenses. Pe 
in Crewe tomorrow I'll do some busin 


in the end anyhow. Right sorry we 
fix you up no better while you're her 
In the corridor he stopped Cole. 
“Spoke sort of quick to you this! 
ing, Sim. Don’t want you should fig 
ain’t right pleased with how you ha 
this. Done a first-rate job, only fo 
thing—couldn’t nobody have do 
better.”’ ‘ee: 
“What did I do wrong?” Sim bri 
“T reckon a : 
“Might be only my notion. Maj 
ain’t the style nowadays, but I alway 
ured arrests was something ’t had ot 
be handled sort of private.” : 
(Continued on Page 40 
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Illustration from photograph of the Marmon car win- 
ning the famous Klausen “Grand Prix of the Alps” 


Racing over the Alps 


Competing against many of America’sand Europe’s 
finest racing cars, a Delco-equipped stock Marmon 
touring car driven by Werner Risch of Zurich, 
Switzerland won the International Mountain Race 
on the Klausen Hill in the Swiss Alps. 


The Klausen course is one of the most difficult 
and dangerous in Europe. It includes 24 extremely 
difficult curves, two deep gulleys and rises to the 
high altitude of over 5,000 feet. 


Many of the contestants had specially designed 
and stripped racing cars with professional moun- 
tain race drivers. 


Marmon carrying merely stock equipment, and 
not geared for the race, as were practically all of 


the other close contestants, won not only the 
mountain climbing event, but also carried away 
first honors for the best speed on the straight- 
away. 


The faultless performance of Delco ignition was 
a material factor in Marmon’s victory. This 
achievement, exceptional as it was, is but another 
contribution to the long list of splendid Delco 
victories on land, water and in the air. 


Universally recognized as the world’s foremost 
starting, lighting and ignition system, Delco is 
preferred by the manufacturers who seek for 
quality, stamina and enduring performance in 
electrical equipment. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Outo, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

Sim Cole laughed and swung away. Pri- 
vate! He thought happily of next week’s 
Messenger and the way Allie Bishop would 
write up that scene on the junction plat- 
form, of the big Northern papers, with 
Donaldson’s dispatches featured under 
black headlines. Private, eh? Poor old 
Mackenzie! — 


T WAS easy enough for Sim Cole to iden- 

tify the single stranger who swung down 
from the early train. He stepped forward 
quickly, forestalling any possible effort on 
the part of Dan Mackenzie to assert his 
technical authority before the little group of 
attentive onlookers waiting in the shadow 
of the station. 

“Mr. Leary, Ireckon. My name’s Cole.” 

He shook hands with the short-necked, 
stocky stranger, deciding instantly that 
Leary measured up to his expectations— 
a man, clearly, to deal even with such dan- 
gerous criminals as were to be found in the 
big rich cities up North. The mouth was 
thin-lipped and menacing; there was an 
effect of something like cruelty in the 
opaque eyes. Cole felt uneasy under their 
deliberate inspection, as if he were justly 
under the suspicion they seemed to suggest. 
He turned hastily. 

“This here’s Sheriff Mackenzie.” 

It annoyed him to observe that Macken- 
zie didn’t offer his hand, contenting himself 
with a grave, slow nod and word of greeting. 
He injected an extra measure of cordiality 
into his own voice as if to atone for the 
omission. 

““We was expecting you last night—rode 
clean down to the junction on purpose to 
meet you. Reckon you missed Number Five 
outen Washington.” 

“By an eyelash.”’ Leary swore without 
heat. Cole approved of this and of the 
voice, hard and rasping; Spangler would 
stop chaffing when this man questioned 
him. ‘Held me up over the requisition pa- 
pers back home or I’d have made it easy.” 
Leary touched his pocket. 

“‘Le’s step over to the office.” 

Mackenzie spoke gently and, without 
waiting for answer, turned and led the way 
through the ankle-deep dust. Cole and 
Leary followed, with the crowd strung out 
behind them. In the bare room in the 
courthouse Mackenzie motioned to a chair, 
but Leary shook his head impatiently. 

“Here’s the papers—might as well get 
started back,” he said. ‘“‘Hear Spangler’s 
willing to waive extradition, so there’s noth- 
ing to hinder ——” 

“Nothing only the railroad.”’ Mackenzie 
repeated his gesture. ‘‘Ain’t no train outen 
the junction till Number Six, along about 
sundown. Might’s well wait comfortable. 
Sim and me, we been kind of counting on a 
right good chat anyhow. Reckon you e’n 
learn us a sight of new notions about this 
here sheriffing business.” 

Leary swore pungently. 

“Mean to tell me I got to waste a day in 
this hole?” 

Cole glanced apprehensively at the sher- 
iff. Mackenzie didn’t like his own criti- 
cisms of Tyre and he half expected some 
display of resentment, but the sheriff’s face 
was as amiable as ever and his voice held no 
hint of anger. 

““Reckon it’s bound to look sort of slow 
to you,” he said gently. ‘‘Don’t get much 
in the killing line down thisaway. Only 
for moonshine liquor they wouldn’t be 
hardly nothing for Sim to do. Wouldn’t 
want to go hunt stills with Sim, to put in the 
time, I reckon?”’ 

“‘Le’s go over to the jail and see can you 
make Spangler talk,” said Cole quickly. 
“‘Ain’t ever had a chance to watch a first- 
rate third-degree job.” 

He stopped and turned to the window at 
the sound of hoof beats, muffled by the 
thick dust, and yet by some quality of their 
tempo suggesting urgent haste, news. He 
recognized the lean mule that stopped at 
the pipe railing, and the stooped lank man 
who slid down from the blanket saddle. He 
felt pleasantly important. Lish Fidger, 
just home from the penitentiary after a 
term for still running, gave Cole an agree- 
able sense of power. The deputy was grin- 
ning when Fidger reached the office door. 

“Morning, Lish.”” Mackenzie’s greeting 
was affable. Cole disapproved of his habit 
of treating criminals with the same courtesy 
he showed honest citizens. ‘Anything 
wrong out your way? Sounded like it, way 
you was riding.” 

“They’s aman killed.’”’ Fidger spoke de- 
liberately in spite of his quickened breath- 
ing. “Found him in the swamp where the 
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road bends in to cross the branch—shot 
through the haid, sheriff. Figured I better 
ride in and tell you.” 

“Done right.’”’ Mackenzie did not rise. 
“Take a seat, Lish. Know who it is?” 

Fidger sat on the edge of a chair, elbows 
on knees. He shook his head. 

“Never seen him afore—stranger, I 
reckon. Kind of tall and thinnish—bald- 
headed, only for a little gray hair around 
the aidges.”’ 

“What kind of clothes?” 

“‘Didn’t have none on him—only under- 
wear and shoes.” 

Mackenzie straightened slowly. 

“Stripped, eh? That’s kind of queer.” 
He turned to Leary. “Looks like we had 
something to show you, after all. Right 
lucky for me and Sim it happened while you 
was here to give us some help. Take it kind 
of you to ride over and ——” 

“Long as I don’t miss the train,” said 
Leary. ‘How far is it?” 

“‘Ain’t over six-seven miles. Get there in 
no time in Sim’s car. Might go fetch it, 
Sim, so’s we c’n get started. Lish better 
ride down with us. We can get his mule 
back to him when it’s rested up some.”’ 

Cole hurried to the shed behind the jail 
where he kept his rickety car. Luck was 
with him, incredibly; a chance to handle 
a murder case with the big Northern po- 
liceman on hand to watch his work. He 
regretted the absence of Donaldson. If the 
reporter had tended to business he’d have 
been in Tyre today, covering the transfer of 
the prisoner, instead of frittering away his 
time over at Summerhills. Well, it served 
him right, of course; he’d miss a first-rate 
story for his paper back home. There was 
no such justice, however, in Sim Cole’s lost 
chance for more publicity. He was scowling 
over the grievance when he brought the car 
around to the courthouse and Leary climbed 
into the front seat beside him, leaving the 
sheriff to share the tonneau with Lish 
Fidger in his work-stained overalls. The 
topic suggested itself naturally enough 
when he had pulled through the dust to the 
harder surface of the Rayford road. 

“‘Didn’t happen to fetch along the news- 
papers, did you? Sort of like to read how 
that Donaldson wrote it up. Claimed he 
was going to put something in about me.” 

“Left ’em on the train,’’ said Leary 
shortly. ‘‘Donaldson, eh? Le’s see—he 
works on the Express, doesn’t he? Sort of 
remember the name.” 

“Talked like he owned it,’ said Cole. 
“Looked like it, too—drove a pretty good 
car. Come over from Summerhills in less ’n 
two hours, and it’s upwards of fifty miles.’ 

“When was all that, Sim?” 

Mackenzie’s question startled Cole. He’d 
spoken louder than he realized, to make 
himself heard above the clatter of the car. 
Mackenzie, with his mossback notion of 
keeping things out of the papers, would 
make a fuss about that lucky publicity of 
Sim’s. 

“Didn’t I tell you?”” He spoke over his 
shoulder. “‘Day we got Spangler. News- 
paper man from Pittland was down to 
Summerhills and drove over to get the 
story. Figured I’d ought to tell him the main 
factse: 

He was relieved at Mackenzie’s calm ac- 
ceptance of the information. The sheriff 
for once seemed to understand without ar- 
gument. Sim could hear him resume his 
talk with Lish Fidger about the killing and 
was prompted to open the same topic with 
Leary. 

‘Looks like it might be a right interesting 
case, some ways. Kind of queer, the strip- 
ping business.” 

Leary shook his head contemptuously. 

“Looks open and shut. Who’s this lad 
that found the stiff? Got any dope on him?” 

Cole’s hands jerked at the wheel. 

“Why, sure enough! That’s the answer 
looking me right in the eye!” He leaned 
closer, lowering his voice. ‘“Ain’t been 
outen the pen over a month—lives out yon- 
der right close to the swamp too. Ought 
to ’ve guessed first off, only it kind of fooled 
me the way he come in with the news.” 

“Old stuff.’”’ Leary grinned sourly. 
‘*Show him up quick enough. You watch!” 

It occurred to Sim Cole that he needn’t 
let Leary have all the glory. If he handled 
it right it might be made to look as if he’d 
had this notion all along. He shut his lips 
on the agreeable thought and quickened the 
speed of the car. 

“Yonder’s the place—right in behind 
them bushes.” 

Fidger leaned forward as the car dipped 
sharply to the coolness of the hollow. Cole 
saw the wheeling flight of the buzzards 
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above the overgrowth, a dozen or more of 
the huge unclean birds circling warily low. 
He stopped the engine and twisted over the 
side of the car. } 

Mackenzie called out sharply, ‘Wait a 
minute, Sim. No use making no extra 
tracks in yonder yet a while.” 

Cole laughed and pointed at the trunk of 
a fallen gum tree, stretching across the shal- 
low black water, a bridge between the raised 
are of the graveled road and the clumped 
scrub over which the buzzards wheeled and 
glided. 

“Reckon you ain’t going to find no 
tracks, sheriff. Yonder log’s too solid.’’ 

Mackenzie did not answer. He bent over 
the damper earth at the margin of the 
banked roadway. The print of a shoe 
showed clearly just at the end of the fallen 
tree. 

“Reckon that’s mine, sheriff.” 

Fidger thrust one broken boot forward. 
Mackenzie nodded. He stepped out care- 
fully to the tree trunk and Fidger followed 
him; Cole and Leary exchanged glances. 

“Got his nerve right with him, anyhow,”’ 
said Leary, with a chuckle. ‘‘ Never turned 
a hair when the old man spotted that 
footprint, did he?” 

“Don’t know enough to be scared, most 
likely,”’ said Cole. 

He walked out along the tree to the clump 
of bushes, Leary close behind him. Fidger 
had lifted a tattered piece of burlap; and 
Cole, craning his neck to look over Macken- 
zie’s shoulder, drew back with squeamish 
disgust, lifting an involuntary glance at the 
great sailing birds. 

“Tracked up the mud some when I found 
him,” Fidger was saying. “ Didn’t see no 
other tracks, so I figured it didn’t matter. 
Fetched out this here blanket to cover him 

Cole saw his thin neck bend and his eyes 
show white as his gaze twisted upward. 

**Reckon we c’n carry him out, anyhow. 
Ketch holt, Lish.”’ 

Mackenzie lifted the feet and backed 
carefully along the trunk, Fidger staggering 
under the greater share of the awkward 
burden. 

“Nobody I ever seen afore.’’ Cole forced 
himself to study the face. ‘‘ Kind of queer 
*t a stranger’d be in here. Wonder what he 
was after.”’ 

“Sight of things to wonder about, Sim.”’ 

Mackenzie wagged his headslowly. Leary 
laughed and the sound reminded Cole of his 
Hes Soe plan; he chuckled in the same 

ey. 

“Think so, sheriff? Looks sort of simple, 
way I figure it, only for what fetched this 
man clean in here. Reckon I know the an- 
swer right now.”’ He turned toward Leary, 
leaning against the rear of the car, his hands 
in his pockets. ‘“‘Wouldn’t wonder if Mr. 
Leary’d tell you the same.” 

Mackenzie’s glance shifted deliberately 
to Leary and again to Cole. 

“Tf you both got the same notion, seems 
’s if it’d ought to be pretty near right,” he 
said. “You got it all figured out, sir?’”’ He 
spoke deferentially to Leary, whose lips 
twisted downward in a grimace of contemp- 
tuous amusement. 

“Guess Cole’s wise,” he said. 
to him.” 

Cole straightened, whirled sharply on 
Fidger, shaking an admonitory forefinger. 

“What'd you do with his clothes, Lish? 
Where you got em hid up? Come on, better 
own up before we take and make you.” 

Fidger, squatting beside the dead man, 
looked up stupidly, his jaw sagging, the 
whites of his eyes visible again. 

“Clothes? Done told you he was like 
this when I found him. Figure I’d go 
stealin’ off’n a daid body?” 

“Don’t need to figure. I know. Man 
shot right close to your shanty; nobody 
else livin’ nowheres near; your foot tracks 
everywheres and nary other kind in sight; 
‘il tobacco blanket wropped around 

im ” 

“Fetched it down on purpose when I 
went back to git the mule.” Fidger’s brain 
seemed to grasp only the final count. He 
rose slowly, and against his will Cole felt a 
certain crude dignity in his face and tone. 
“Reckon I better go back to my work, Cole. 
Done lost the best part of a day tryin’ to 
he’p you.” 

_“Hold on, Lish.”” Mackenzie stopped 
him, and Cole grinned sourly at the mild- 
ness of his voice. ‘‘Take it right kind of you 
to stay a while longer, till we get this cl’ared 
up a mite better. Ain’t only right ’t Sim 
should ask you them questions. Quickest 
way to show him you didn’t do it is to an- 
swer ’em.’”’ He glanced at Leary. ‘And 
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maybe Mr. Leary aims to ask ¢ 
Be right glad to have you he’p w 

Leary wagged his head, 
“Don’t see any need of it," 
“Cole’s handling it right. Open4, 
case, anyhow. This man’s got, 
record, hasn’t he? What more 
want?” l 
Mackenzie’s eyes shifted to G) 
and the deputy resented their in; 
proach. Why shouldn’t he have ¢, 
about that stretch in the penitenti;, 
sheriff shook his head. } 
“Know about that, do you' 
know ’s I figure it matters, J}! 
right different from runnin’ a sj 


co’n liquor, sir.”’ 
Leary shrugged. 
“Maybe not. But if lw 
case I’d keep it in mind just t 
I’d want to know another thi 
waiting for you to spot it- 
away.’”’ He wheeled sharpl 
“Look here, you! Here’s 
some thick bushes forty or fif 
road, water and mud knee-d 
him. You claim you f 
What were you doing, wai 
that muck? If you didn’t 
there, why did you go in to 
Fidger stared blankly and L 
“Why, that hangs you! 
put him there yourself you | 
found him in a thousand yee 
to believe you went in the 
Fidger’s head moved slow 
able to understand the ni 
look and voice, even to 
comfiture. These grand ] 
know everything, after all. 
“No, sir. I went in yo 
one of my hawgs.” 
toward the ridge beyond th 
them buzzards sailin’ over 
I come out this mornin’ and fi 
might be mired in there. 
don’t have buzzards where yor 
Leary’s glance followed 
ture at the slow, patient flig 
birds. He watched them 1 
interval. Cole came to his 
“Tt don’t matter anyhow. 
without that.” 
His hand moved to the hi 
he carried his handcuffs and 
willingly at the peremptory m 
Mackenzie’s head. “ 
“Guess that’s a first-rate answi 
Won’t keep you away from your tol 
longer. Right obliged to you for. 
to tell us.” He made a gesture of di 
“Jake’ll fetch out your mule soon’ 
back.” | 
“But looky here, sheriff ——” | 
ploded in angry protest as Fidger 
away. Something in the mild eyes 
pause in midspeech. , 
“Le’s see can we get the body in 
Sim. Wrop the blanket around i 
Mechanically Cole’s habit of ot 
asserted itself under the tone. Mé 
rarely used that voice of authoril 
when he did, for some invisible reas 
argued afterward or not at all. Thi 
climbed into the tonneau, steady 
swathed figure. Cole and Leary r 
their places in front. The car m¢ 
across the swamp, passing Fidgi 
turned on the higher ground beyol 
Cole drove back to the hollow he si 
ger standing at the side of the rc 
head tilted back, staring up at the: 
swift upward glance told Sim that t 
zards had drawn an accurate inferen 
ready the number had dwindled tot 
four, and these sailed high, in wid 
circles. _ 
Mackenzie leaned forward, ad¢ 
Leary, slouched and sullen at Cole's 
“Figured it out already—them bu 
sir. Know they’s no use waiting 
Seein’est birds they is, I reckon. | 
ain’t used to ’em wouldn’t hardly 
how far and straight a buzzard ens 
Leary did not answer and the 
made no effort to continue the t 
drove in silence, angry at the stubbo 
that had overruled him. If Fidger 
to the hill country they’d have 4? 
following him. He thought of th 
portunity to drive up to the jail 
prisoner handcuffed to the car, @ t 
a murder case cleared up in less hat 
day, and his irritation deepened 
though—the thought lightened 
little—he’d have Leary to ba 
when he told the story to the p 
(Continued on Page 
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Apgbis Last year the 4-door enclosed 

Paige sold for $3235. Here's the New 
Paige Brougham—smarter in appearance, 
bettered in performance—for only $2175! 
Now think what this means: 
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You can get an enclosed Paige today 
for less than open models on chassis of 
similar size and power! You may now 
enjoy fine big car performance, comfort, 
appearance for $1000 less than it used 
to cost! Yes— $1000 less than it costs to- 
day in any other car you might consider! 


Great Performance 


| There's a new thrill waiting for you. 

Just drive the New Paige and the mar- 

velous performance of the big 70 h. p. 
| Paige motor will tell you what a real joy 
ample power can be! Throttle down to 2 
. miles an hour in high when trafhic thick- 
i 


STANDARD MODELS 
5-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
5-Passenger, Brougham $2175 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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ens—then see the big New Paige pull 
quietly ahead when you touch the ac- 
celerator. Paige is a perfected six. That 
means perfect balance, smoothness, sim- 
plicity. More cylinders would only re- 
duce its efficiency—add useless parts. 


Easy to Drive 


Easy to drive? None easier than the New 
Paige! The gentle Paige clutch forbids 
jerking or stalling. And ball-bearing steer- 
ing spindles give finger-touch guidance! 

Paige riding comfort will open new 
routes for you—roads you shunned be- 
fore. For the New Paige—with 131-inch 
wheelbase, rear springs more than 5 feet 
long, snubbers—laughs at bumps. 


This New Paige Brougham looks the 


thoroughbred, too. The rich maroon 
finish of the body contrasts smartly with 


Open Models Now $1895 


Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels at Slight Extra Cost 
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New Enclosed Paig 
for only *2175 / 


‘The ‘New 4~Door Brougham 


the ebony of the radiator and fenders and 
the black fine-grain leather finish of the 
top and rear. 


Here, indeed, is a record value—a 
smart enclosed Paige at $2175! You can- 
not match Paige with any car near its 
price. For Paige has a longer wheelbase, 
giving better comfort; more weight, 
meaning greater strength; and more 
power, assuring long motor life and amaz- 
ing performance. 


Unmatched Value 


To get another 4-door brougham with all 
these Paige qualities you must pay much 
more than the remarkably low price of 
this smart Paige Brougham! 


Drive this New Paige. Compare it in 
every point with other fine cars. Call the 
Paige dealer for a demonstration. [548 


DE LUXE MODELS 
5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton $2095 
7-Passenger Sedan $2770 
7-Pass. Suburban Limousine $2895 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
hotel. Maybe it was good luck, after all, 
that Mackenzie’d refused to see reason back 
yonder; it'was another chance for Sim Cole 
to show him up. 


qr 


LLIE BISHOP’S tilted chair came down 
with a thump and his fat hand touched 
Sim Cole’s sleeve in warning. 

“‘Sh-h, Sim! Yonder he comes now.”’ 

Cole’s jocular sentence hung in the air. 
He watched Mackenzie come across the 
road from the station, his loose-kneed, 
shambling stride lifting a little puff of dust 
at every step, his lean shoulders swung for- 
ward wearily, as if a weight lay on them. 
In spite of his triumphant malice, Cole felt 
a thin pity for the old man. Dinner, with 
Allie Bishop’s eager ears attentive to his 
tale, with Leary treating him as an equal, 
without the restraint of Mackenzie’s silent 
presence, had mollified his morning rancor. 
He could afford to be sorry for Mackenzie. 

The old sheriff seemed to feel the hostile 
atmosphere. Instead of joining the group in 
the friendly shade of the hotel porch, he 
stopped at the roadside in the full blaze of 
the sun, and beckoned, almost apologeti- 
cally, to Sim. 

Cole took his time about rising, and swag- 
gered toward him with intentional delibera- 
tion, shaking the ash from the cigar he had 
considered essential to the occasion. Mac- 
kenzie waited until he had come close, and 
spoke a little more softly than his habit. 

“Been talkin’ over this here case with 
Allie Bishop?” 

Cole frowned. 

“What if I have? Ain’t no reason why 
Allie shouldn’t get the news, is they? No 
sense to that old-fogy notion ’t folks had 
ought to be kep’ guessin’ till the trial. Up 
No’th they know better—leave the news- 
paper boys he’p ’em right from the start.’ 

“Heard so.’ Mackenzie seemed im- 
pressed. “That other feller ain’t been back, 
has he? One you talked to the other day, I 
mean. Forgit his name.” 

“Donaldson? No, he ain’t.” 

Cole spoke shortly. He resented Don- 
aldson’s absence as a personal injury. He’d 
counted on another chance to appear in the 
Northern papers. 

“Reckon you give him all he wanted the 
other time.’”” Mackenzie looked thought- 
ful. ‘‘Kind of figured he’d be over today 
though. Aimed to talk to him some.” 

“Hanker to aidge into the papers your- 
self?”” Cole laughed sourly. “Figured 
you’d change your mind one of these days, 
sheriff.”’ 

“Wouldn’t wonder.’’ Mackenzie seemed 
to misunderstand the tone. ‘What I 
wanted to ask him was why he didn’t tele- 
graph up No’th. Charlie Doble and me 
been looking up the files down to the tele- 
graph office, and ——”’ 

“Good reason why you didn’t find noth- 
ing. Telegraph’s too old-fashioned for them 
No’thern papers. Donaldson he taken and 
phoned the story.” 

“That’s how it was, eh? Reckon I better 
gosee Mis’ Lunnthen. Liable to remember 
whatever goes over the phone most as well 
’s if she was a letter file.” 

“Didn’t phone from here.’’ Cole stopped 
him as he turned. “Told him this wire 
wasn’t no use for long-distance talkin’. 
Drove down to Rayford, where he could get 
right on the main line.”’ 

Mackenzie nodded slowly. 

“That’s how it was, eh? Kind of won- 
dered.”” His glance moved out toward the 
crossroads where the turnpike led away 
toward the big swamp and the railroad town 
beyond it. ‘‘Reckon he’d be back if he’d 
knowed Mr. Leary ’d be here so quick. Pity 
you didn’t tell him, Sim, long ’s you was 
talkin’ anyhow.” 

“Did tell him.’’ Cole frowned. ‘Ain’t 
no way to suit you, seems like. Want I 
shouldn’t give out no news at all and blame 
me for not giving out more.” 

“Ain’t blaming you. Jest wanted to 
know. Reckon something must ’ve kep’ 
him away. Be here now if he was coming.” 
Mackenzie hesitated. “Jest as soon you 
didn’t say nothing about this to Allie—not 
yet a while anyhow. That’s orders, Sim.” 

“All right—all right.’”’ Cole spoke an- 
grily. “‘Don’t have to rub it in on me ’t 
you're the boss. This here case ’d be han- 
dled different if you wasn’t!”’ His affronted 
self-importance loosened his tongue. ‘‘Have 
Lish Fidger locked up this minute if I had 
my way, ’stead of resking a good chance ’f 
having to chase him all over the hills.” 

“Figure he done it, Sim?’’ Mackenzie’s 
tone was respectful, interested. j 
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“Of course he done it! Anybody’d know 
it except 4 

“Told Allie Bishop how you look at it?” 

““Didn’t have to tell him. Give him the 
facts, that’s all. He’s got sense.” 

“Kind of wish you hadn’t, Sim. Reckon 
I wouldn’t tell him no more right now. 
Might be wrong about the newspapers, like 
you think I am; but I been into the sher- 
iffing business a right good while, and they’s 
times when it’d ought to be handled private, 
Sim—strictly private. This here’s one.’ 

He turned abruptly and shambled toward 
the courthouse. Cole watched him climb 
the battered steps, and as he walked sul- 
lenly back toward the porch, heard the thin, 
distant tinkle of the telephone bell in the 
office and knew that Mackenzie was pa- 
tiently winding the crank of the old- 
fashioned apparatus on the wall, as out. of 
date, Cole thought sourly, as Mackenzie 
himself. 

“What'd he want, Sim?”’ Bishop snig- 
gered expectantly as Cole resumed _ his 
chair. 

“Nothing; only some more of his back- 
number notions. Caving in worse every 
day, he is.” 

He tilted back, withdrawing from the 
talk. Presently he grinned at the sight of 
the old sheriff shambling through the deep 
dust toward the station. Strictly private! 
He thought of the Northern papers, the 
headlines and photographs and diagrams 
that spiced such stories with the eager ac- 
quiescence of the police, and wondered 
what they’d think up there of a sheriff who 
believed in privacy. It was too bad Donald- 
son hadn’t come back. He’d have written 
it up comically, the way they did it up 
yonder, so that there was most always a 
laugh or two even in a murder story. 

The talk on the porch dwindled. Two 
of the loungers started a game of checkers. 

Cole sat still as Mackenzie approached. 
The shadows had slanted almost across the 
road and it wouldn’t be long now before the’ 
shoofly came in and left again, carrying 
Leary and his prisoner. 

“Sorry I couldn’t make out to stay 
around this evening.’”’ Mackenzie spoke 
mildly to Leary, stopping at the foot of the 
steps. “Been right busy, but I reckon I’m 
about done now.”’ He pulled out his big 
silver watch. ‘“‘Most train time. Might 
go over to the jail and finish up this here 
business.’’ 

Leary rose abruptly. 

“Suits me. Let’s go. Can’t stand much 
more of this excitement.” 

“Reckon it’s been right quiet, sure 
enough. Be more exciting on the cars 
though. Must be sort of resky, traveling 
all that ways with a pris’ner. Got to be 
ready to shoot any minute, I expect.” 

Leary lifted his shoulders as the three 
faced toward the jail. 

“All in the day’s work,” he said care- 
lessly. Mackenzie nodded. 

“That’s what I was thinking—them very 
words. All part of the day’s work, same as 
any other business. Only it takes a sight of 
nerve to look at it thataway, I expect. I 
ain’t got it; not that kind anyhow. Never 
made out to shoot nobody yet. Seems ’s 
if my finger wouldn’t pull the trigger.”” He 
laughed gently. ‘‘Reckon you got one of 
them newfangled guns ’t don’t need much 
pull. Kind of like to see it afore you go.” 

Leary shrugged again and produced a 
flat gun from the pocket of his coat. Mac- 
kenzie took it gingerly, holding it well away, 
its muzzle carefully lowered. Cole’s lips 
twisted. Automatics were an old story to 
him; there was nothing unusual about this 
one of Leary’s. Mackenzie acted as if he’d 
never seen one before! 

“That’s how they look, eh?”’ The sheriff 
slanted his head admiringly. ‘‘How do you 
load?” 

Leary demonstrated the action skillfully. 
Mackenzie took the gun from him again and 
imitated him, fumbling timidly till the clip 
of cartridges lay in his palm. They were at 
the jail door now, and the old man stood 
aside to let Leary enter first. In the corri- 
dor he unlocked the door of the stuffy little 
room where prisoners were allowed to confer 
with their counsel, a room not much larger 
than a cell, and as dismal, with its narrow, 
grated windows. 

‘“‘Reckon we better wait in here. It ain’t 
train time, but I wanted to talk to you— 
private.”’ His voice held a touch of apology. 
“Expect I’m right old-fashioned, but I 
never got the hang of talking sheriff business 
with the newspapers.” 

“Well, make it snappy.” Leary ran a 
finger inside his collar. ‘‘This ain’t any ice 
palace.” 
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Mackenzie fumbled with the cartridge 
clip as if he found it hard to arrange his 
words. ; 

“Been sort of studying over this man 
Spangler,” hesaid. “Acts right queer, some 
ways. Scared most to death when Sim ar- 
rested him, but he ain’t been scared since— 
nota mite. Acts like he was right glad to be 
starting home.” : 

“Don’t blame him if your jail’s this hot.” 

“Might be that, sure enough, but it don’t 
look like good sense. Had a kind of long 
talk with him this evening, and it give me a 
sort of notion I figured I’d ought to tell you 
afore you go. Spangler he ain’t worried 
enough.” 

“He'll get over that before we’re done 
with him,” Leary grunted. ‘If that’s all 
that’s on your mind eR 

“Tt ain’t. Been sort of studying over 
this here case, what little we heard about it 
down here. Spangler he talked right smart 
about it too. Seems they was two others 
into it with him—the two that done the 
shooting. They wasn’t recognized neither. 
Spangler he’s the only one ’t ¢’n give ’em 
away.” 

“That’s all old stuff. He’ll squeal, all 
right, when we start on him. That’s why he 
ain’t worried more. He thinks he can beat 
the chair by tipping us off. Maybe he can, 
at that.” 

“W ouldn’t wonder if that was the straight 
of it, sure enough.”’” Mackenzie seemed to 
think it over. ‘‘But they’s another way to 
look at it. Suppose I was one of them two 
other men and knowed Spangler was the 
kind to squeal. Reckon I’d be right restless 
when I heard he was caught. Might make a 
try to get him loose afore he talked too 
much. Expect I would if I was one of them 
fellers. Didn’t look like they was afraid to 
take chances, neither of ’em. Yes, sir, I got 
the notion Spangler ain’t worried because 
he figures he ain’t ever going to get to Pitt- 
land. He’s counting on them two others 
to take him offn you on the way. Pretty 
near told me so when I got him talking nice 
and easy.” 

‘A fat, Chinese chance!’ Leary laughed. 
“No such luck, Mackenzie! Those two 
yeggs have been beating it all they know 
ever since the story broke. You can bet 
your neck they ain’t crying themselves to 
sleep on Spangler’s account!”’ 

‘“Maybe. They got plenty of notice, sure 
enough. Pity Sim and me couldn’t ’ve 
handled it more private: Might ’ve left 
Spangler ride down to-Summerhills and 
show us who he wanted to see there, for one 
thing; might ’ve’rested him sort of offhand, 
anyhow, and kep’ it quiet till they was a 
chance to pick up the others. Yes, sir, 
reckon this here was one of the cases ’t had 
ought to be handled old-fashioned.” 

Cole said nothing. No use advertising a 
mistake in front of Leary, as long as Mac- 
kenzie was fool enough to take the blame. 
He confronted an unwelcome belief that 
perhaps Mackenzie had recognized Spangler 
too; just like the old man to keep it to him- 
self if he had. 

There wouldn’t have been any mistake 
if he’d let Sim Cole know what he was up 
to; it was his fault for trying to be so 
blamed mysterious about it. 

“Tt don’t matter,” Leary was saying. 
“Spangler’ll talk and we’ll go get the others. 
Don’t matter how far they travel as long as 
we know who to look for.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s how I figured them 
two others might look at it, if they was right 
clever folks. Reckon I might even look at it 
thataway myself if it was me.’”’ Mackenzie 
smiled bashfully. ‘‘Kind of a funny thing 
about this Donaldson, one ’t was over to see 
Spangler the day we ketched him. Say you 
know him back yonder, Mr. Leary?” 

Leary seemed to reflect. 

“Couldn’t say for sure. Too many of 
those newspaper boys to remember all of 
“em. Name sounds kind of familiar. What’s 
funny about it?” 

“Well, one thing—he ain’t been back. 
Seems like he’d want to be here when you 
come, don’t it? Kind of left go the story 
right in the middle, you might say. Expect 
it sounds plumb foolish, but I kind of got a 
notion it might ’ve been him ’t Spangler 
aimed to see down yonder to Summerhills. 
Spangler didn’t have only twenty-four dol- 
lars on him, and that wouldn’t last long, not 
at Summerhills. Figured he might be after 
some money. And this here Donald- 
son 

“Nothing in it.” Leary shook his head. 
“Don’t know Donaldson, but there’s noth- 
ing to tie him up to this job.” 

“Expect they isn’t.”? Mackenzie nodded. 
“Only it’s kind of funny that they ain’t 
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been nobody named Donaldson at § 
hills. Taken and called up the hot 
’em right after I quit talking to § 
evening. Why’d he want to regis: 
some other name, d’you suppose?” 

Leary scowled. 

“Looks fishy for a fact. What 
bird look like?” He turned to G 
gave him astumbling description of 
and car. ‘‘Don’t sound like a 
know. Might be one of the gang, 
Pretty fair nerve, I’ll say, if it was 

“Yes, sir. Figured ’t a man wi 
enough to come right over that: 
maybe have enough to see could 
Spangler loose. Ain’t all of i 
Soon’s Sim told me he went over 
to phone up No’th I rung up the 
there and asked would they find ow 
talked to. Looks like he never bot 
call up a newspaper; only talked { 
here’s the funniest part of it—tall 
party named Walker, and then eal 
police headquarters—in Pittland, 
Reckon that must ’ve been two-three | 
afore your train left—no, forgot yo 
get started till the next day. Youhea 
a phone call from Rayford?” 

Leary shook his head. r 

“Just got orders to beat it down 
get Spangler. Didn’t tell me how’ 
camein.”’ Hestraightened as the 
of the shoofly engine droned m 
across the hot, still air of the room. 
that train. I can’t stick around h 
airing about = 

“Plenty of time afore it starts bac 
of wanted to ask you if you figure 
son could be mixed up in this h 
Sim and me got to straighten o1 
notion he might be. One thing, 
past the place on his way over to 
so he’d know the road. And t 
was killed looks like he might ’ve 
up No’th. Ain’t sunburned like 
’t lives down thisaway.. You ——” 

“Now you're going good 
laughed impatiently. ‘You don’t 
go guessing about who pulled off 
answer was right in plain si 
wanted to see it.” 

“Expect it was. Did havea k 
tion, when we was out yonder in tl 
but I wasn’t right sure. Know 
done it come from up No’t 
knowed that much the minute 
trouble he taken to hide the man 
without even trying to hide him f 
buzzards. Lish Fidger ain’t any to 
ing, but even Lish ’d ’ve knowed 
that!” 

He slipped the clip of cartridges sha 
into the gun. There was no sign 
certainty in the act, and the mi 
steadily at Leary’s belt buckle. 

“Reckon you better stand over k 
wall yonder till Sim gets them hz 
fixed, Walker. Ain’t ever shot nob 
but if I got to start, I expect I’d je 
begin on you. First time I ever 
your kind—folks ’t look at killing lik 
a business, all in a day’s work.” 

His voice tightened, so that 
hardly believe it was Mackenzie wh 

‘Kind of fretted me to leave you 
day, Walker, but I aimed to be ri 
tain. Didn’t know for sure till I 
wire from the police up to Pittla 
Leary’s description and knowed it 
’t Lish Fidger found out yonder 
swamp—knowed how you worked 
aldson phoning from Rayford p’ 
was Sim Cole and telling the chief 
Leary get offn the train at Rayford 
of riding clean down to the junction. 
you and Leary come down on thes: 
didn’t you—last night’s train? 
waiting for you with his car and 
rate place picked out for you to hi 
was left of Leary when you was do 
him! Easy enough to drive back 
to the junction by the back road : 
could ride up here with Leary’s pa 
the shoofly this morning. Reckon y 
it jest right—handled it like it was 
ness deal, a reg’lar day’s work! Co 
near fooling me and Sim, only for 
buzzards.” ea 

Sim Cole, snapping the steel rings 
the paralyzed wrists, turned to see 
man standing with his back agains 
closed door, his eyes hard and bri 
cold under the white brows, the u 
steady in the thin hand. ‘ 

“Handled it right pretty, Sir 
only I expect you better not do no 
over to the hotel. We ain’t got D 
yet, and I wouldn’t wonder if it'd] 
easier to ketch him if we take an 
old-fashioned—strictly private, 5: 


La 


ad 
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rs 
scome?” I says. ‘‘How come that 
cold and highly uncomfortable 
open to your exquisitely unex- 
si 74 
wit that way, see, on account the 
Ue | : 
selves never can ask a straight 
r fire a good two-fisted insult, but 
Jays have to jazz it up. Yet in spite 
aking so fluent and natural it got 
ce at all. Possibly because Ohio 
only part of it I could say in Jap- 
_3he just stood there, bent over 
ouble, tittering. 
msister,”’ I says, ‘““won’t you deli- 
ivulge what made you put on the 
isguise? Why the dry- 


of-Cherry-Brandy, or 
name was. I begun to 
‘my monologue, and to fig- 
s she maybe an honorable 
se lady burglar, or something, 
of a sudden she come at me 
was on a slide and grabbed 
e ermine negligée by the lin- 
one jerk I had it away from 


None of that rough stuff!”’ 
‘I have had about enough of 
iously bestowed visit and you 
se to honorably beat it before 
1up and heave you through 
icable door.” 
that registered all right, for 
of her neck where the enamel 
turned canary color and she 
off from me, her eyes still ex- 
nabsolutely nothing. I opened 
x with a wallop and she scut- 
uon the double-quick and made 
{soon as she was out of sight 
He door again, grabbed the lin- 
ie my beads was and went over 
he second bundle a good kick. 
there was nothing in it but 
onos, for it took the punish- 
ut a quiver. I give a long 
hich I could see frozen in the 
hen I commenced feverishly 
ut the pearls and sew them 
i crown of a new hat—a silk 
amed with cherry blossoms, 
iad bought as a sort of compli- 
tche Japs, and to date these was 
y the only cherry blossoms 
pire. I\acted quick, for I 
e, how soon the Jap 
aent would have another spy 
<ng around my trail. And 
was the necklace stitched in 
nm Rosabell Inc’s well- 
band then I heard a pair 
ut in the hall, and in another 
en burst ma and Mrs. McKin- 
1idy off our boat, both envel- 
storm of bundles and followed 
bell hop carrying even more. 
im come Mural McKinney, 
ue belle of our boat, the 
ania, carrying nothing but her 
ithe air. 
nexhausted!’’ says ma, dump- 
istuff on the sofa and flopping 
iree-legged early 21st century 
shall the security of a German 
‘Tm froze to death, and mud 
ito my knees. What was that 
1. me on the boat about Japan 
)gto be one long print? Not fit 
i I guess you meant, daughter. 
vas with the circus we was once 
ie North Dakota in Febru- 
the canvas froze tothe ground; but 
S wasn’t sending out no cherry- 
publicity.” 
» she turned to the bell hop and 
‘er voice. 
,you!”’ she says. “Send up a little 
neoffee, will you? Good and hot!” 
'’ says the boy from behind the 
heaters he wore. 


h, ma!” I says, feeling ashamed she 
Il at him that way. 

. want some coffee!’’ says ma, 
iar screaming by this time, her 
to the Jap’s. ‘Coffee with 
ee? C-doublefidoublee, coffee !”’ 

_ Says he, slithering for the door, 


eream!” yells ma. “My heaven, 
‘make them understand!”’ 
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“How many times have I told you,” I 
says, ‘‘that shouting in English won't trans- 
late a thing into Japanese? You seem to 
have a idea, ma, that if you only yell loud 
enough, they will get it, while all it really 
does is make you appear like a tourist.”’ 

Well, of course, that shut her up on ac- 
count the one thing no tourist likes to be 
taken for is that, and then the three of 
them commenced showing me what they 
had just bought—that is to say, ma and 
Mrs. McKinney done so, while Mural 
merely sat in all her operatic beauty. 

“You know, I don’t believe in buying 
trash,” says Mrs. McKinney, “so I have 


with the duty still to come. And worse 
yet, they had bought embroidery pictures, 
ma’s being that of a old Yankee playing a 
violin, all done in Japanese silk and con- 
ception of same. 

“Ain’t it natural?” says ma, holding it 
up. ‘I’m gonner take this back to Mr. 
Amazon, the head of our circus.” 

“T expect he will be glad to add it to the 
freaks,’’ I says, but ma only nodded real 
serious. 

“How much did you pay for yours, 
dear?” says Mrs. McKinney. 

And then they was off, each lying to the 
other and cutting the real price in half to 


“Will Extinguished American Geisha Kindly Not Mention Pearis to Any Japanese Person?” 
Says Bill’s Cousin After I Give Him the Money 


kept pretty well to kimonos and fans and 
ivory and silks. Just take a look at these 
kimonos, dear—nothing like them in Kan- 
sas City!” : 

Well, she commenced opening up her 
stuff then, and ma done the same, and be- 
tween them they had a bunch of embroid- 
ered stuff that the high-class stores in 
Kansas City, or New York, either, would of 
been ashamed to show their intelligent 
customers—kimonos embroidered in a way 
to make a Jap laugh in his sleeve, and that 
can be a big laugh, on account there is 
plenty of room for it. They had obis, which 
means belts, that looked like bureau scarfs 
made in Hoboken; Damascene that could 
of come from the Five & Ten and bead 
necklaces that might have had the same 
great natural source. Also they had bought 
silks almost as good as a person could get 
from areal reliable American firm, and they 
hadn’t paid over a third more per yard, 


make their friend feel stung. They was at 
it fast and furious when a waiter come up 
with what was alleged to be coffee, and 
Mrs. Mac paused long enough to yell a few 
complaints at him, and then they returned 
to the last of their packages and Mrs. Mac 
stuck her hand into a mass of cotton batting 
pulling out a handful of pearl necklaces 
which they fairly made my eyes bulge. 

“There!” she says. ‘‘Did you ever see 
anything so gorgeous? Nothing like that in 
Kansas City!” 

I took them in my hands rea! reverent. 
Of course, by the number of them I at once 
realized they was imitation, but that was 
the only thing told me, I had certainly 
never seen such handsome ones in America 
except one string at a time retailing around 
fifty dollars, and it turned out Mrs. McKin- 
ney had bought these wholesale from a 
cousin of Itchy Bill’s for about three apples 
per string. 
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YES, WE HAVE NO GINRICKSHAWS 


“They certainly are handsome,” I says. 
“These Japs are really a wonderful little 
people.” : 

“Of course, I, don’t generally care for 
Mural to wear anything imitation,” says 
her mother. ‘But with pearls it’s different, 
don’t you think? A person can hardly tell 
them on the neck if the rest of the clothes 
are in keeping.”’ 

“And genuine pearls is such a terrible 
responsibility,” I says, continuing this 
classic line which all ladies pull at one or 
another time during their friendship. 

“Yeh,” says ma. “‘ You gotter take your 
real ones out the safe once in so often and 
wear ’em or they get dull.”” She pulled 
her share as brightly as if it was news, 
and we all acted like it was. 

“T seldom take my real pearls out 
the safe deposit,’’ I says languidly, 
following out the conventional remarks 
which was of course by then socially 
expected of me. ‘I only have three 
really good strands, anyways.” 

“T usually leave mine there too,’ 
says Mrs. Mac quickly. “For as I al- 
ways say, nobody gives you credit for 
their being real, so what’s the use?” 

“Well, I, personally, myself, 
wouldn’t care to wear imitation,” I 
says sweetly. “But these are certainly 
real handsome and I might buy a few 
to take home to friends.” 

And the formula having been car- 
ried out in this truly womanly way, 
why, we wasfree to talk of other things. 

Well, that night after our show at 
the Imperial, a.swell big marble the- 
ater as fine as any, with programs in 
both languages, a revolving stage, good 
modern lights and lady Jap ushers in 
black European dresses and white 
aprons, but not too clean, and also all 
kinds of goods for sale in the lobby— 
well, after our show, the bunch of news- 
paper men which was seeing to our 
publicity took the whole entire com- 
pany out to see Asakusa Park, the 
local Coney Island. 

We started for this district about 
10:30 P.M., and we was kind of a con- 
spicious party, as ma had took a ex- 
treme dislike to ginrickshaws, meaning 
not a drink like a person would sup- 
pose, but a kind of two-wheeled baby 
buggy that has been very prevalent 
in Japan ever since their invention by 
a American missionary about fifty 
years ago. Well, there was no other 
way for us to get to this Asakusa Park 
without walking, and ma wouldn’t do 
that either, so she insisted on having 
tworickshaws put together face to face 
so’s it would have four wheels, and 
then it took two men to push her on 
account she filled both comfortably. 

Now this amusement park is some 
sight, especially at nighttime, and they 
told us this was an extra good one, it 
being the Night of The Horse, what- 
ever that meant. However, in Japan 
it is different from home, where we 
admit every dog has his day, but never 
act on it, as you might say; but in 
Japan pretty near every animal seems 
to have a night, the Fox Night being 
devoted to the movies, the Cat Night 
being Ladies’ Night, and so on along 
those general kind of lines. And this 
night the horse seemed to be on us. 
Anyways, the Japs all laughed and 
sniggered in the rude way they have 
when they see a foreigner, they being 
just as impolite as when a Jap in his 
native bath robe goes innocently up Fifth 
Avenue looking at the quaint foreign cus- 
toms of picturesque little old New York. 

Now this Asakusa Park, you got to walk 
when you get there, and it is miles long and 
wide. It is certainly one of the most pic- 
turesque places I ever smelled, and each 
street carries only one line of goods. For a 
sample, one quarter of a mile had push- 
carts with flares on them down the center 
of it, and these carts was exclusively de- 
voted to miniature gardens and dwarf 
trees. Another street had only candy on its 
carts—candy of sweet-bean paste made up 
into toys of every kind. Another had only 
umbrellas; another was all theaters, the 
street hung with clouds of bright banners for 
ads, and under them crowded the natives, 
dressed for a large part in overcoats cut like 
the ones men used to wear over dress suits 
when Calvé made her debut. Also American 
golf stockings was conspicuous on the gents, 
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Watch This 


Column 


ELEANOR BOARDMAN 


**The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together’’— SHAKESPEARE 


Keep watch of your favor- 
ite theatre for two pictures that 
will shortly be released. The first is 
‘The Turmoil,’’ adapted from Booth 
Tarkington’s great novel of American 
life, with an impressive cast consist- 
ing of GEORGE HACKATHORNE, 
EILEEN PERCY, EMMETT COR- 
RIGAN, ELEANOR BOARDMAN, 
EDWARD HEARN, PAULINE 
GARON and others. The second 
picture is ‘‘The Family Secret,’’ an 
adaptation of Augustus Thomas’ stage 
success, ‘‘The Burglar,’’ and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s great novel, 
““Editha’s Burglar.’”’ This picture fea- 
tures BABY PEGGY and such excellent 
artists as GLADYS HULETTE, 
EDWARD EARLE, FRANK CUR- 
RIER, CESARE GRAVINA and 
MARTHA MATTOX. 


Countless letters coming to 


me from all classes of people, 
praising ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’’ starring LON CHANEY, prove 
that the thirst for knowledge and appre- 
ciation of a classic are not confined to 
the scholar and the pedagogue. Though 
written in France’s darkest hour, over 
one hundred years ago, the success of 
this great spectacle overshadows that of 
the most successful modern drama. It is 
one of the principal topics of the times. 
See it and write me your opinion of it. 
Tell me also what you think of ‘‘The 
Signal Tower,’’ with VIRGINIA 
VALLI, ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES and 
WALLACE BEERY— of ‘‘ The Reckless 
Age,’’ with REGINALD DENNY, and 
** The Sawdust Trail,’’ with HOOT GIB- 
SON. 


What is a clean picture? 


In my estimation it is one which 
appeals to the decent side of the human 
mind—a picture which depends for its 
success on ideas which refresh and en- 
thuse and charm rather than those that 
are base and unchaste. I am going to 
make clean pictures, but they will be full 
of punch and thrills. 


Don’t forget the JACK 
DEMPSEY ‘‘Fight and Win’’ 


pictures. The champion is going to sur- 
prise and please you. These pictures are 
full of action—full of drama, comedy and 


thrills. 
(i arl faemmle 


President 


To be continued next week 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
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and a large per cent wore black masks over 
the mouth and nose. I thought maybe these 
was professional gunmen out for an eve- 
ning’s relaxation; but the boy from the 
Japan Advertiser which was guiding me says 
no, they are merely afraid to breath this 
cold damp air. Any Jap lady which could 
afford it had on a American sports muffler 
around the neck of her kimono, and I could 
plainly see where, if the wifely kimono is 
wrecking the beauty of home life in Amer- 
ica, believe me the knitted goods of Amer- 
ica is fast taking all the picturesqueness out 
of street life in Japan. 

But still and all, this park was a wonder- 
ful sight, with its flags and lanterns and 
open-faced shops with no doors or windows, 
but the bright goods hung in bouquets all 
around the frames like our Ninth Ave 
puller-in stores back home, only a million 
times gayer in color, and a dry-goods store 
looks like a flower store at a little distance 
in Japan; and they don’t pull you in, far 
from it. The whole sales force will sit 
around the fire pot on the raised-dais part 
of the shop with the most gotohell manner 
you ever saw, and you got to beg them to 
sell you what you want. 

In the very middle of this park, see, 
was a temple to the Goddess of Mercy, 
Kawan-Yuen—a solemnly beautiful open 
temple with these cross-bar arches called 
torii, and paper lanterns big enough to 
hold a tall man, burning mellow and reli- 
gious all through the night. It was a queer 
park, take it all in all, for the Japs are a 
silent people; you never hear them call 
out, or shout or laugh. They hardly ever 
talk, and in all Japan pretty near ‘the only 
sound you hear is the incessant clatter of 
their wooden clogs,.and, in the night, the 
occasional whining twang of the phono- 
graph record of a samisen. 

Well, the certainty that the girl I had 
thrown out of my rooms at the hotel that 
afternoon was a Jap spy on my trail come 
while we was watching a street fight. I was 
standing there paralyzed with interest on 
account the way it was fought, and for once 
Tand Jim had a mutual interest and refused 
to be dragged away. The point was, these 
two men didn’t fight like our men, see; they 
fought likecats. They spit at each other and 
hissed at each other and used their claws, 
but not their fists. And while this was pro- 
ceeding nicely, I happened to look across to 
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where a bunch of the tourists from evr boat 
was also taking in this fight so’s to be in a 
position to tell how they saw something they 
bet nobody else did. Well, anyways, there 
among them stood that very same Jap girl. 

She was in European clothes this time, 
and was with a party of Japs also in cloaks 
and suits and the thick glasses of which 
they are so fond; but I knew her in a min- 
ute and grabbed at my hat to feel was the 
pearls still there and to wonder was the 
lining of a hat a real good place for smug- 
gled goods, after all, because that was such 
a natural place for a customs’ officer to 
look. And it seemed like I could hardly 
wait to get back to the hotel and shift 
them into the front of my corset. 

Well, by the time we moved on so had 
she, and our party climbed into a taxi 
which one of the Advertiser boys found 
some place, and they make you keep the 
lights on inside a taxi at night in Tokio, 
which is a great inconvenience at times, 
and I felt like the lady detective was proba- 
bly watching me all the way. 

“Got anything on your mind except 
your hat, hon?” says Jim on the way home, 
and I nearly hit the ceiling in both senses 
on that bumpy street. : 

“Nothing but my new Japanese classic 
dance!” J snapped at him. “I guess you 
haven’t that much—all your dancing is in 
your feet.” 

“‘That’s more than your favorite Japs 
have,’”’ he come back at me. “‘The dancing 
they do—why, they had better join a wig- 
wagging corps so’s to make it mean some- 
thing!” 

Well, the next week we still played 
Tokio and our old act, and I seen nothing 
more of the mysterious Jap flapper, which 
I was by now convinced she had give me up 
as innocent. I had got me a phonograph of 
Jap make, with some Jap classical pieces on 
the records, including Jonkina, and I kept 
all the kimonos from Bill’s cousin, and be- 
tween shows I would put on a record and a 
kimono and sit still and wiggle my hands 
and give my new geisha fan its daily dozen, 
while in the next room Jim would, behind 
the closed door, turn the juice into a new 
number from home called Those Japanese 
Blues and I could hear him soft-shoeing it 
in a perfectly swell new tap with a kind of 
half stop to it. And meanwhile ma would 
watch me rehearse with a anxious eye. 


I Would Put on a Record and a Kimono, Sit Stilt and Give My New Geisha Fan its Daily Dozen 


\ 
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“You'll get fat if you set aroun 
Mary Gilligan,” she says to me, 
ried, about the fifth day. “Set 
in a kimono by the hour neyer jj 
wife or dancer as yet.” o 

“T’m not setting around, ma,” | 
indignantly. “This is a old Jap art- 
dance I am doing called the Rest. 
Butterfly. It’s the genuine thing,” | 

“Ought to be called the Rest of tt 
Factory!’ says ma. “It certainly 
more like a rest cure then a dance,” 

Well, at the time we was through in 
there was a few idle days before y| 
to leave for Kobe, which we play 
and our Mr. Rowlyn Blackwell, the 
English lad, as he labeled himsel{ 
had been sent along by the man 
as a sort of courier—meaning 
coo for us personally—pulled w 
called an absolutely necessary 0; 
trip on us. * 

The fact was that we hadn’ 
very earnest look at Bong Nippc 
ever is the Jap equivalent of Hai 
and it seemed a pity we sho t | 
slant at some part of the country | 
the shops. So, seeing that a bunch 09 
ists from our ship was going toa 
Nikko for a coupla days, Row 
up for us to go with them. I 
quite enthusiastic about it whe 

“We always have a saying 
drawing in his breath and his s: 
a single gesture, ‘‘‘never utter the 
“beauty”? until you have seen N 
The perfect taste and great wisdor| 
honorably display in purchasing ¥ 
most satisfied there. Also, by most ¢ 
coincidence my Cousin Kudsumi 
best lacquer shop in that city. 1) 
therefore take pleasure to accompany | 

Jim wasn’t so strong for the trip, 

“Say!’? hesays. “What dol 
around any more temples for, 
got a good hotel with a regular lob 
town, not to mention a bar with a 
I’m sick of taking off my shoes i 
temples—it gives me the gripes 

“And another alibi for drinkin; 
“Well, it’s going to be cold up in 
tains—that’s one place you'll ha 
excuse.” 

“That so?” says Jim tho 
“Well, maybe I’ll go after all.” 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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do pre- 

' scriptions 
bear this 
mark ? 


“Re “as\: the 


— because the 
first letter in the Latin word 
Recipe, which means “take”. 
Doctors the country over 
prescribe 


Castor Oil 


as a gentle laxative to keep the 
body internally clean and func- 
tioning regularly. . 
Puretest Castor Oil is a clear, 
bright oil from recently harvested 
beans and is made absolutely pure 
by a new process. Not nauseating 
like old-fashioned castor oil, but 
mild, sweet and 
nutty, suggesting 
a good salad oil. 


Here at last is 
the castor oil 
that is easy to 
take! The oil 
that should al- 
Madeyss bee 
bought for 
children. Get 
ifeat your 
Rexall Drug- 


47.0. UF 1763 
Bese for Infanta, 
% to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls, as required. 
For Adolts, i to 
4 tablespoonfuls, 
*7 


the Female stare J 


i Ie gist’sandkeep 
United Drug Co. 
Boston, St Louls abottlealways 


in your medi- 
cine chest. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Well, anyways, the train we was to go on 
was a special one, all fixed up for the Cant- 
detania crowd, and it was thoroughly filled 
with them by the time we arrived at it, 
going through a huge railway station which 
might of been that of any big American 
city. The seats of this train run lengthwise 
like a closed trolley car, but was extra wide 
on account the Japs shed their clogs and sit 
facing each other on their knees. The center 
of the car had American spittoons down 
the middle of it, and the seats was uphol- 
stered in bright blue velvet. Ma found a 
seat next to her friend Mrs. McKinney and 
they at once fell on the other’s neck with 
chatter to the effect of Say, my dear, are 
there good shops in Nikko? What can you 
buy there? Do let’s go right to the shops 
the minute we arrive before the crowd goes 
and runs up the prices on us, and so forth. 
Mr. Clegg McKinney, her husband from 
Kansas City, which at the beginning of the 
trip had told Jim he didn’t care any more 
for drinking then for taking castor oil, but 
who said in Japan he had found out a little 
whisky was good to prevent him taking 
cold—well, anyways, he came up looking 
for Jim and they disappeared into the 
smoker, talking also, but more about licker 
then lacquer. 

Miss Mural McKinney, our beautiful 
but dumb, as usual merely sat calmly in 
the wake of her mamma’s conversation, 
looking like a perfect artificial pearl that 
you could hardly tell from the real thing. 
And for company, I drew Rowlie himself, 
who I quickly found out he had parked 
beside me on account the view of Mural 
was so good. I didn’t pay much attention 
to what he said because of having my secret 
string of pearls sewed into the heavy braid- 
ing on the front of my dress, and I kept 
feeling of them to make sure the stitching 
hadn’t come loose, and wondering was that 
really a good place for them, after all. 

Well, by the time I had decided the pearls 
would be better off in the hollowed-out heel 
of a shoe then in any other place, I turned 
my attention to looking out the window, 
and as we had eight hours of unadulterated 
landscape, why, I was able to get a pretty 
good idea of rural Japan; and believe me, it 
certainly looked just as I remembered it 
from the Japanese prints in our dining 
room, only the people don’t stand quite as 
bad as in those prints or drag their kimonos 
so much; but the fields, mountains and ect 
was like them, only more so. 

For a sample a person always hears 
where Japan is agricultural within a inch of 
its life. Well, we in the U. S. A., where we 
got space enough to let the edges run wild 
and welcome, we got no idea what cultivat- 
ing allthe ground means. In Japanit means 
that in every railroad yard where a little 
triangle is left between two converging 
tracks, a place measuring say twenty-five 
feet across the big end and twenty-five 
inches at the small, is a cultivated patch 
with perfect rows of truck filling it solid. 
And the entire country is to match. In all 
the miles and miles I seen of it, and as the 
train crawled I seen it good and plain, I 
never saw a weed. I know that don’t seem 
possible, but it is true. I saw many a Jap 
lady with a big kid of maybe as much as 
two years old strapped to her back working 
out in them fields and gardens to keep them 
immaculately manicured, but that’s what 
they were without exception. If it was a 
boy child the lady was packing it might 
even run up to three years, on account boys 
rate the highest by far and are kept babies 
and actually nursed up to three annums. 
But if it is a girl, why, she is let shift for 
herself from about eighteen mons on; and 
for some reason the Japs seems to think this 
plan will make the boys superior, and per- 
haps it will. All I can say is, it certainly 
don’t work out that way with alley cats. 

Well, to go back to what I seen in the 
farming country of Japan, because out there 
the farmers is the backbone of the nation 
and the statesmen the bonebacks just the 
same as in other countries. 

Anyways, the rurality was exceedingly 
beautiful in just the same sense that a 
beautiful snatch of tune out of a great 
opera is beautiful—a motif, they call it. 
And also the Jap landscape is as monoto- 
nous as said theme would be if it was played 
over and over steady for eight solid hours 
with no rest for lunch on account we had a 
basket one. There was hundreds of miles of 
symmetrical truck gardens and rice fields 
dotted with oasises of fir trees about 
thatched homesteads, the truck growing 
gayly green in spite of snowdrifts here and 
there. The pine trees was each a print, and 
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the no. of perfect evergreens on every hand 
would make one of these nurserymen, which 
they make foundation plantings a specialty, 
sick with envy. The earth was dark brown 
and the houses unpainted, but turned a 
typical Japanese silver gray like on the art 
postals some nut generally sends at Xmas. 

Well, they don’t have flivvers, these Jap 
farmers, like ours do, but they certainly do 
trim up their horses pretty with bright 
cords and tassels, also the oxen. But no- 
body rides on the wagons, no matter how 
much room there is. The farmer walks 
along beside the animal and keeps it 


-amused, the same as we with our cooks, in 


order to stay on good terms with them. As 
it rains two days out of every one in that 
country, the most of the farmers go around 
dressed in a hayrick, with another on their 
head; and the funny part is, the pictures 
you have seen of this is not comic strips 
but actual fact. ; 

But the principal feature about this 
farming is that it is neat, neat, neat, from 
the compounds of Osage orange about the 
barns clipped like the paper ones on an 
English-country-estate set out in Holly- 
wood to the willowy rows of mulberry and 
the hedges of tea which borders the truck 
gardens. It is neat enough to drive you 
crazy, and before the fantastic snow-clad 
mountains in which Nikko sets come into 
sight I was mentally clawing my way to 
the free spaces of Arizona, and less inclined 
to blame ma for preferring stereopticon 
views of it to looking at the world. I just 
about settled in my mind that the Japs can 
never be a world-beating nation on account 
the surroundings they have been raised in 
is too neat, too finicky, too accurate and 
too overtrained to be really forceful; and 
that just like with the Germans, that kind 
of careful, soulless accuracy, that brand of 
thoroughness, don’t grow you anything 
good but vegetables. It may make an aw- 
ful snappy-looking army that parades like 
West Pointers and obeys like Robots, but it 
don’t leave no place for the immortal soul 
of the nation to grow. And spirit—new, 
fresh, untrammeled spirit—is what makes 
world power and always has. 

Now it seems to me like there is only a 
few really great sights in the world, and 
some of them was made by God single- 
handed, like the Grand Cafion, and the 
Pali, a great cliff in Honolulu, and the 
Himalayas. And others has been made 
also by the same Great Artist, but He left 
man help Him at it. And in this class is the 
Taj Mahal, the Pyramids, the Parthenon 
and the Tohshogu Temple at Nikko. 

Well, anyways, this temple, while typi- 
cally Jap as to architecture, is like many 
another professional beauty—largely de- 
pendent on its color, and the Japs have 
seen to it that she has plenty. The town of 
Nikko is the lacquer center of the world, It 
produces lacquered toothbrushes, finger 
bowls, chop sticks, towel racks, prints, para- 
sols and cuspidors, besides all the usual line 
such as boxes which people carry home for 
Xmas presents for other people to wonder 
what to do with. And the center of this 
center is the Tohshogu Temple, which is 
several buildings and gates, all of them 
lacquered on the outside, most of it red and 
350 yrs. old, but as brilliant to this day as 
the tea tray on grandma’s shelf, and not a 
chip off it anywheres. 

This temple is led up to by a avenue of 
fir trees, twenty-five miles long and sixty 
feet high, and they are much like our big 
redwoods. Also the brilliant temple itself 
sets on a slope in the midst of a grove of 
these same trees which was planted when it 
was built, and they are so near to being 
black that the temple shines for all the 
world like a jewel in a velvet box. 

Well, the inside is as beautiful as the 
out, and one gate is called the All-Day 
Gate on account it takes at least that to see 
all that is on it. And they tell how the 
shogun, which I expect is Japanese for our 
sonofagun—well, anyways, this shogun 
that had it built employed two thousand 
workmen and it took them twelve years to 
do the job on account, I suppose, they 
didn’t have these modern paint sprayers 
like they use now in automobile paint 
shops to put on a good job, and had to use 
brushes for the lacquer. Well, when they 
was finally finished this sonofagun come to 
look it over, and after inspecting the fancy 
carvings, including the three well-known 
monkeys and the sleeping cat, the only 
thing he liked in the entire outfit was one 
homely little bronze figure by the gate. All 
of which shows there was Greenwich Vil- 
lage minds in Japan even in them days, 
and it certainly is wonderful how early 
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our American influence on other ¢ 
seems to of started in. . 


ed 


to take home for presents to peo 
didn’t care much about. i) 

And I stood out in the rain an), 
trickle down my neck and added m) 
to it for sheer pleasure in that f 
building against its still more hy, 
trees, and I forgot to say where th 
of Saki or somebody, who was gs 
when the temple was built that he 
give a nickel toward the building 
underwrite the mortgage, why, he g 
trees and had them planted, and tod 
are the best half of it. And I am gj 
temple a good press notice on a) 
since I never heard of it in the past, 
feel the public is probably the san 
should no more pass it up when i 
then they should fail to brush thei 

Well, after I had wet my neck 
my stockinged feet and cried and 
myself thoroughly and thought h 
I work this delicious pain into my 
classic Jap dance, I went back to ¢ 
intending to see had Jim left anyt 
the American bar, which from th 
you would expect soft drinks, but 
quite to the contrary. Well, I th 
would get a small shot for my oj 
feet, buy a dozen more carved canes | 
few more lacquer ash trays and g! 
from Itchy Bill’s cousin, Mr. B 
self, because when abroad it 
characteristic that no matter hi 
souveniers a person buys, wh 
always be worried for fear they 
enough so’s there’ll be someth 
Emergency if he drops in to 
your trip. 

Well, anyways, the temple 
and its and so forth had taken up 
to a point where I had forgot al 
illegal pearls and the Jap flapp 
and so when I started for Jim 
it was a considerable jolt to see her 
hall. Her back was to me, and she h 
at least seven kimonos the way th 
the cold weather, but I knew her: 
by the bobbed hair and the fa 
hall being empty, she was at the 
feeling of my coat, which I hw 
I first come in. She was patt 
down real careful, and then doi 
to Jim’s, which hung next to it, a 
so busy she didn’t even hear 
along the Brussels. 

Now the Japs are a lot 
thieves is not one of them, 
leave stuff around loose in a 
will never be taken the way | 
So when I see this girl pawing | 
stuff, see, I realized that it was 
do something prompt. She was 
on the trail of Cousin Whosis’ s 
that was a cinch. I stood for 
anxious to clutch the roll in 
where I by now had my nec! 
unable to do so. With that g 
around a small town like Nikko 
no place for me! , 

I did a half pirouette on my 
sneaked up the stairs to our room Wil 
disturbing her, and locked the door 0 
inside. Then I give one look at the 4’ 
Japanese varnished pine bureau from G 
Rapids, Mich., a charming piece l 
F. O. B. period and what I seen decide 
I and Jim had shared this room and bu 
see, and that morning I had trimme 
dark bobbed hair. Also, the maid ha 
yet cleaned up, but the main bulk o 
hair I had cut was gone, and beside th 
mains was a Jap female vanity cas‘ 
person could not mistake one of the: 
account they are very trick, and be: 
I remembered it because she ha 
carrying it before. It was as plain as 
ham’s nose that she had been in and h 
herself to a sample of my locks. 7 

Well, I am not generally one of 
hysterical women that they go all tof 
at somebody’s strange aunt’s funer 
laugh and cry because friend husban 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The new Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers now en- 
able motorists to realize all the benefits of balloon 
and low-pressure tires on smooth roads—and at 
__ the same time provide the control needed on 

rough roads. 


Due to new and exclusive features, Gabriel Balloon- 


Type Snubbers permit the tires themselves to absorb 
the small bumps—as they are designed to do. 


Motoring 
New. Comfort 


Gabriel 
nubbers 


Gabriel is the only spring 
control device officially, by 
patent and copyright, en- 
titled to the name Snubber. 
To make certain that you 
have genuine Gabriel 
Snubbers installed on your 
car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubbers Salesand 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in more than 
1700 cities and towns. 
Motor car dealers who are 
desirous of assuring their 
customers of greatest sat- 
isfaction recommend 
Gabriel Snubbers and 
many install them as well. 


necessary to control the upthrow when the larger 
bumps are encountered. 


Thus, the new Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 
introduce an entirely new kind and degree of 
motoring comfort—literally a revelation in smooth, 
easy riding, without galloping, rolling or pitching. 


As always, Gabriel leads the world in the design 
and perfection of spring control devices. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 
In addition, they have the increased braking action 


1408 East 40th Street 


+ Cleveland, Ohio 


aes - Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Can., Toronto, Ontario 


W Sales & Service Everywhere WY 
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is the 
shavins cream 


that... 


] Always comes 
from the tube 
soft and creamy, 
no matter what 
the temperature. 


x 
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Ds Works with 
any water— 
hot or cold. 


Forms dense | 
moist lather 
that absolute- 
ly softens the 
beard by der- 
mutation. 


Contains Boro- 
glycerine to clear 
and tone the skin. 


DERMUTATION 
(Absolute Beard Softening) 


Jim Henry, c/o The Mennen Company 
341 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


Dear Jim: I’m from Missouri; send a free 
trial tube. If I like it, ’ll get a big one. 


Name. = = me 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

forgot to bring the butter or something; 
but this time proved the rule with me, and 
I lost my head even worse then if I had 
succeeded in reaching the American bar 
and that drink I had promised my cold feet. 

I guess maybe it was a combination of me 
not being a smuggler of the customs by 
nature, or accustomed to buying stolen 
goods or concealing either from my hus- 
band. Also, although of course I had been 
doing so for a good many years, I was not 
used to quarreling with him, and taken all 
together, the dose was too much and I done 
a crazy thing. I decided to make a sneak 


| back to Tokio that very minute and leave 


them wonder. So I wrote a note and left 
it in the mirror the same as when I played 
the not-quite-erring wife in the superfea- 
une Mad Husbands, and rung for Itchy 
Bill. 

Well, I might just as well of rung for ice 
water in Hades for all the good it done me, 
and realizing that the twelve-o’clock train 
for Tokio was scheduled to leave about 
now, why, I grabbed another coat, my own 
vanity case and beat it, catching a rickshaw 
at the back door. I’ll say that rickshaw all 
but flew, yet not so fast but that on Main 
Street, just before I come to the depot, 
who would I see but Itchy standing in front 
of his Cousin Dentalfloss, the false-teeth 
dealer, who was squatting on a corner be- 
side a bushel basket of assorted false teeth 
while Itchy and a couple of other customers 
was trying on set after set, endeavoring to 
find ones to fit them, false teeth, especially 
gold ones, being, next to specticals, the 
favorite fruit of the Japanese and available 
on pretty near any old street. 

Well, anyways, Bill was so taken up with 
selecting new molars that I couldn’t make 
him hear me and I darsen’t stop. So I 
kept on, yelled Tokio good and loud at the 
ticket agent so’s to be sure he would under- 
stand me, and the next thing I knew I was 
on a moving train that hadn’t a white 
person on it but me, and I without a word 
of Japanese only Ohio to my vocabulary. 

Now in Japan no foreigner can eat raw 
fruit, lettuce or uncooked stuff or drink 
plain water on account of typhoid, but you 
have to drink tansan, a sparkling one much 
like Scotch whisky’s old partner. And on 
this train there was none of it. I asked 
every Jap I seen, including the brakeman 
who come in to sweep up around the spit- 
toons between stations, and when they 
didn’t answer me, I yelled at them to try 
and make them get the idea I was thirsty, 
but tono avail. Whenever the train stopped 
I yelled it louder and louder at the boys 
which come up selling lunches and stuff; 
but got no satisfaction, but only a bottle of 
what I thought was lemon pop by the looks 
of it, but turned out to be saki, the native 
hooch of Japan, and it has got a kick like a 
tourist’s hotel bill. 

Well, I couldn’t drink it, but I was pretty 
near dead from hunger, too, so I pointed to 
a package at random, and I'll say The 
Ladies’ Home Journal never pictured any 
more dainty a dish than this common rail- 
way food turned out to be. It was a chicken 
sandwich made of white bread garnished 
with shredded cabbage, immaculately cut 
into dainty squares, folded in a paper nap- 
kin and laid in a sweetly new little wooden 
box. On top was a second napkin, neatly 
folded and speared to the sandwich with a 
new wooden toothpick—and the whole 
business cost me thirty sen, or about five 
American cents. Also I come to find out that 
it is always safe to eat Jap railway food, 
and it has great variety, rice and meats and 
fish dishes coming equally well packed, and 
the Japs themselves inhale all this with 
much polite hissing and smacking of lips, 
about every half hour during a journey. 

Well, I arrived in Tokio about ten that 
p.m. And in my room at the Imperial, I 
thought, well, maybe my garter isn’t such 


“a good place for those pearls, after all, espe- 


cially if they was to sick a lady inspector on 
me. And so I changed them to the lining of 
my beaded bag before I went to sleep with 
it under my pillow. And knew no more as 
the poet says, from utter fatigue, until the 
next A.M., when Jim stormed in full of what 
and the hell struck you, this new artistic 
temperament you caught, it’s the worst 
disease of the Orient, get up, we are sailing 
for Kobe from Yoholakhoma this evening, 
and so forth. But no further word nor sign 
of Miss Quito, the girl sleuth, and I come to 
the temporary conclusion I had her stung. 

Well, we all got on- the boat once more, 
tourists, human beings, and a couple of 
monkeys and parrots bought by the crew; 
also Junior had spent his allowance on two 
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Jap spaniels which they was a kind of 1% 
portion dog, mostly ears, and we set sail— 
meaning, of course, steam—for Kobe, 
Japan, population 608,000, and I spent 
most the day writing up my dairy, which 
I had promised my friends I would faith- 
fully do it araund the world, and I liked to 
get it cleaned up well in advance of the 
places we was coming to, and have it off 
my mind when I got there. So I got out 
my fact book on Japan, and done just that. 
I wrote: 


Kobe is at the N. E. end of the Inland Sea. 
It was founded in 7 hundred A.D. It has fifty 
up-to-date banks and one hundred and fifty old 
temples. It has a big bronze Daibutsu, which is 
Jap for the Great God Buddha, but not so large 
as the fifty-foot-high one at Kamakura. Fish 
and fish garages is the principal native industry. 

Kioto, pop 591,000, has 900 shrines. It is the 
first original capital of Japan. The Emperor 
still has a extra palace there just for luck. Tour- 
ist shops is the principal industry. 

Osaka, population 1,252,000, is the Pitts- 
burgh of the Japs, being the industrial center 
of Japan. It is the greatest commercial city of 
not alone the Japs but of the whole entire 
Orient. The most of it was built in 1584, but 
that has mostly fallen down. 


That was a real long entry, and so, hav- 
ing nailed the facts, I locked up my dairy, 
which had one on it so nobody could read 
your secret thoughts, and slept off the 
effort, and the next morning there we was 
at Kobe, which place actually had some 
pavements, a good hotel with typical hotel 
shops in the lobby and a fair theater, which 
we played one night and which I could of 
enjoyed only for thinking I saw that Jap 
flapper in the audience. But I couldn’t be 
sure, so I merely thought oh nonsense, I 
will forget it, and next day we went on to 
Osaka, pop. 1,252,000, where you wouldn’t 
hardly know you was in Japan, for it had 
pavements, wide streets, skyscrapers, dept. 
stores, and every characteristic which makes 
one city look just like another. You had 
only to imagine that the kimonos was ac- 
counted for by the fact that everybody had 
run out early on a fire alarm, and the place 
might of been St. Louis, Mo., Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, or where do you come from? 

Well, we played this place, and they 
think considerable of all theatrical things 
on account it is not alone their commercial 
four corners but the home of their Shak- 
spere—you know, that well-known author. 
Well, the name of the Jap equivalent was 
Chikamatsu-Monazemon, and he wrote 
goruni, so you can dope out for yourself 
how good he must of been. Anyways, they 
built him a swell memorial theater, the 
Naka, a darned sight better then the S. 
memorial one at Statford, England, pop.? 

Well, at Osaka, beyond the biggest audi- 
ences and success we had had so far in 
heathen theaters, there was no excitement 
except buying a couple of tons of Dama- 
scene ware off of Itchy’s cousin, Mr. Metal- 
worker, and then we moved over to Kioto, 
pop. 591,000, the ex-Washington of the 
country, and settled down for a three-day 
stand in one of the cutest, nicest hotels I 
ever seen any place. It had a real Jap gar- 
den with gigantic bronze figures in it— 
hunters as tall as telegraph poles, chasing 
deer to match, and stone lanterns of a size 
an old-fashioned newly wed couple, without 
these modern extravagant ideas, could set 
up housekeeping nicely in one of them. The 
weather was warmer than down to Kobe, 
and once in a while a dash of sunlight lit up 
this garden; but the inside of the hotel, 
which I should say must of been built 
about 1890, was so gay with white paint 
and red and green carpets, so European in 
the preconceived sense, so gayly shabby, 
that I felt good in it right away, and set to 
work on my art dance the very minute I 
was in my room. 

Well, it seems Jim must of felt the same, 
because hardly was I started on Butterflies 
Out of Tune then from the next room come 
the strain of the Japanese Blues and the 
soft tap of Jim’s stocking feet, which he 
generally practices in them when forced to 
work in hotels. I stood it as long’s I could, 
and then I knocked. 

“Hey, Gorgeous!” I says. “That jazz 
stuff is interfering with my art. Rest your- 
self, can’t you?” 

“Just because you’ve give up dancing,” 
says Jim, sticking his head in, ‘‘is no reason 
why I should leave off.” 

“And just because you want to keep on 
the low level of a four-a-day act is no rea- 
son I should stint my growth!” says I, real 
mad. 

“Aw, shut up, will you?” says Jim. 


“I’m going to quit pretty soon, anyways, about these wonderful little peo) 


and take my bath.” 


_ jewelry. Also fine paintings. A 
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“That’s the cleanest thing you’y 
today,” I says. Then I slammed the 
and we went back to our work, , 
kept it up until Itchy Bill come to 
entrance. 4 

“Honorable exponent of perfect t 
says he, sleeving his hands, “T have 
ishing good fortune to import.” i 

“All right, Itchy, shoot!” says I, 
need to hear something pleasant. — 
much is it going to cost me?” 


Cousin Noki that I come by this.” — 
“And what is it?” = 
“This is entire collection of hon, 

Japanese noble of high family,” 

“He has gone so extremely bent 

practically broke, and my cousin ha 

tire confiscate property for sale. The 

of great value and rawness, m: 

monos, carved ivories, swords, bro 


for rich American only of exquii 
which is really educated.” 

_“That’s me!” T says, sen 
about those Khaki-Mona’s you 
I don’t care for khaki myself sin 
But I would like to take back a 
collection of stuff the rest of #4] 
on the Cantdetania wouldn’t he 
enough to buy. How much is th 

“Large collection fit principally 
seum,”’ says Bill, hissing with 
expect to honorably sail day after 
so haste must be taken in co 
buying, and if yourself has no in 
I should humbly desire to offer 
Mrs. McKinney.” _ 

“No you don’t!” says I qui 
take it, Bill. How much will it b 

“Merely five thousand dollars,’ 
smiling. on 

“That’s a good deal of cash,’ 

“Not cash,” says Bill. “No 
money; American dollars.” 

“That’s what I mean to 
“At the price I think you had 
Cousin Nougent to hold it un 
It’s the most expensive deal you’y 
up yet, but I’ll look it over before 
tonight. Andifitseemssufficientl 
and peculiar to be the real thing 
deal is on. In the meanwhile, | 
I got to dress and do a piece of s 
with Mr. Blackwell and he’ll 
minute.” De - 

“The sale is as good as completi 
Itchy, making for the exit 
genuinely useless pieces of pu 
return to guide you for pr 
at 5:30.” 

“Atta boy!” I says. And 
gone, I commenced getting - 
my pearls in my blouse and thi 
treasure Bill was, and how I wo 
have the drop on Maison ] 
Ruby Roselle and my other 
expensive friends when I com 
complete outfit of Jap highbrow 
I had already decided I would tak 
only I wouldn’t say as much to 
account with these foreigners you } 
let them think you are too anxious 
will stick you, and I had thought. 
offer him four thousand five hund 
then weaken if he didn’t. = 

Well, Rowlie and Mural showed up 
as soon as I was all set, and Row! 
suaded Jim he should go too. __ 

“Really, Jim,’ says our professi 
artist, ‘‘you must see the old pal 
emperors. They are all born t 
know, and always brought back 
die. It’s one of the finest things in 
the very essence, the fountain of 
one might say.” 

“Art, my eye!”’ says Jim, growl 
coming along just the same. “Th 
genuine art I’ve seen this far was - 

“Oh, for goodness sake, lay off tha’ 
I says. 

“All right,” he says; “but I'll b 
anything I can show up the wholes 
match to your own satisfaction be 
leave this country, Marie, just the 

“That’s on!” I says. “If you'll 
anything, will you bet me our 
number?” 

“‘Whatter you mean?”’ says he 

“T mean, if I win, will you 
high-class artistic act, and drop that § 
pated stuff you are practicing?” 

That seemed to stop him for a m 
then he took a long breath and a | 

“Tt’s a serious business risking 
stake on being able to convince a 
against her will,’ says he. “But m, 
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Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority 
Hudson and Essex would adopt 
them. They are now standard 
equipment. They add an even 
greater measure of riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to the 
notable values of the Coach. 


It marks another margin of advan- 
tage in Hudson-Essex values that 
all acknowledge. 


Be Sure to Get Parts 
Price List from Your Dealer 


HUDSON-ESSEX parts prices are LOWER 


emp ee 


‘No need to accept an open car on the score of price. You pay no more for the 
Coach. It is exclusive to Hudson and Essex. It provides all the utility you can get 
in any closed car. It makes ‘Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost’ the out- 
_. standing issue of the year. And because you can get its advantages in no other car 
it is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


| 


| It Is the Car for Everyone 


tists are fast forsaking the open type. Everyone wants Hudson and Essex are creations of the same engineers. 

sd car advantages. The Coach is the quality cat within They are built in the same factories, by the same workmen, 

1.of all. You must consider any purchase in the light under the same patents. 

a irresistible trend to closed cars. You must judge 
“the resale value will be of any type that is passing 


HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


In materials and workmanship they are of one quality. In 


Wie or..’The iecchgasthamanted type, maintains high either you get all the utility any closed car can give, with the $ 
€ value. Comparative values of used open and closed assured mechanical satisfaction of a famous chassis. And you 1 5 @) O 
should : tell you what type to choose. pay less even than for an open car of comparable quality. 

Hudson and Essex Are of One Quality Pecight ond Tex Exes 
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Fisk Popularity is 
Founded on Fisk Quality 


Into a Fisk Cord is built every quality 
a tire must possess if it is to give the 
service expected of it; strength, tough- 
ness and oversize construction for wear, 
resiliency for comfort and the exclusive 
Fisk Button Tread for safety. 


These are the features that insure you 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the greatest possible tire 
service at the lowest 
cost per mile. You get 
them in full measure in 


Fisk Cords. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra 
value for every car, truck 
or speed wagon. 


CORD TIRES 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
strong that it amounts to a certainty, al- 
though I couldn’t say right now just what 
I’m going to do about it.” 

“Tf you prove to me that the emperor’s 
old homestead is a bluff, I will be perfectly 
satisfied that you win,’’ I says sarcastic. 
“Tq just as soon we’d settle this thing 
today.” 

Well, Rowlie smiled at that, and Mural 
looked blank and beautiful, and the four of 
us set out in rickshaws, which, as they only 
hold one per each, kept us from fighting the 
whole ways to where the vast dry masonry 
of the emperors’ palace loomed gray above 
the town, its giant blocks of granite and 
overhanging dark old evergreens reflected 
in the wide waters of the moat around it. 
Ever since I seen that big body of water 
I just can’t understand where they get that 
moat-in-the-eye stuff. ’ 

Well, they made a big fuss about letting 
us in this palace, having a guardhouse on 
the inside of the drawbridge, with glass 
shoji, which is sliding panels, in it, And 
we, along with a number of other folks from 
our boat, stuck around here while a few 
Japanese generals or bell hops or something 
made up their minds to pass us in. But 
finally they left us walk up about a mile of 
graveled road to the inevitable point where 
our shoes had to come off. i 

Any place belonging to the emperor is 
sacred, see, so you got to go in your silent 
stockings. This is a regular Jap custom, 
not mere, pussyfooting such as might rea- 
sonably be expected around any seat of 
government. 

Well, anyways, the minute I set my 
stockinged foot inside that palace I saw 
I had won hands down, because it was 
art with a capital R all right, all right, and 
I could almost hear Jim’s face fall as we 
followed the guide from one wonderful room 
to another. 

This palace was built almost entirely of 
natural woods of the finest sorts, untouched 
except for dull rubbing, with hinges and 
hardware of red lacquer or engraved brass. 
The aunty rooms where the more distant 
part of the family lived, with their matting 
floors and perfect proportions, was a mere 
series of exquisite screens, and the audience 
chamber, meaning the room where the em- 
peror was allowed a audience to his royal 
act, had blue-landscaped shoji with handles 
of heavy tan silk cord and tassels. The 
whole front of it opened on a garden and 
lake with a waterfall. Such exquisite re- 
straint and simplicity, combined in just 
the right architecture, would of filled the 
soul of any art-theater director with the 
peace of heaven. 

There was gratings of black lacquer be- 
tween the attendants’ rooms and the em- 
peror’s own suite, and loose boards was 
purposely left in the floors to warn his 
highness was anybody coming. We all 
stood in awe around our guide in the Court 
of Pure Water, while he explained a few of 
the high spots. And Jim’s hand stole over 
and squeezed mine in silent apology. 

“This is the real thing, kid,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘The finest sort of stuff. No ques- 
tion about it.” 

I give him a grateful look, but no an- 
swer, on account the guide was telling 
something interesting. 

“On this court the emperor’s own rooms 
face,” says he. “Observe the graveled 
court, barren of everything except the ever- 
flowing stream of crystal water and those 
two ancient bamboo trees. Those trees are 
named for the two great Chinese philoso- 
phers from whom Japan got her civiliza- 
tion and philosophy. They are named in 
grateful appreciation of these inheritances, 
and to their branches come the sparrows at 
dawn to awaken the emperor. Facing 
them, you will see his meditation chamber. 
Each dawn he comes from the sacred 
precincts of his equally simple bedroom 
beyond, to sit upon that ancient throne, 
which is, as you will observe, the room’s 
only piece of furniture, and then he will 
silently meditate. The bedroom is empty, 
and the roll of bedding brought in each 
night and laid upon the floor.” 

_ “Ain’t it remarkable how simple they 
live?” says Mrs. McKinney in a loud whis- 
per. Ma give a snort. 

_ “Ain’t it simple, how remarkable they 
live?” says she, and the party commenced 
to move again. 

The last but not least part of the palace 
to which we now come was a long, narrow 
corridor, formed by the most wonderful 
shoji we had seen anywheres as yet. They 
was of natural wood, silver gray, and on 
this untouched background were paintings 


‘ 


A suc 


of birds and trees, the most perfect in} 
nable. They was arranged so beautify’ 
would make something very deep in ) 
feel glowing. The colors was not °-\ 
bright, so the most of the crowd beat j}, 
ahead without paying much attention. ty 
I and Jim and Mural and Rovlie g| 
along with the guide, a Jap which had}, 
many years in California and could spe} 
real good. 

“The painting was done three huni 
years ago,”’ he says, ‘‘and the colors ar\y 
ground minerals. Ground jade for 
green, torquoise and lapis-lazuli for |, 
blues, coral for the red, and the grays 
black are granites. It is a more expen|e 
thing than gold.” i 

Well, while we was saying oh and ah 4 
how marvelous for the royal family to |) 5 
this great and perfect example of Japay\o 
art and living like they did, I happene, 
notice that one of the shoji a little wx 
down the corridor was open about | 5 
inches, and full of natural curiosity I wal} 
over to peek, my arm in Jim’s. 

Well, the minute we arrived there thi 
commenced to happen fast. The panel 
all the way back as we come abreast, jj 
there was that darned Japanese flap) 
regularly laying in wait for us, and wit 
kind of squeak of triumph she threw her | 
on the floor and grabbed Jim by the ank |, 
jabbering like a magpie. Then she left} 
of him and grabbed hold of me. 

“‘Jim,’’ I hollered, ‘‘make her let me ! 
I. will confess all!’ But he paid no att - 
tion to either her or me. | 

‘Come and see what I found!” he yel , 
making a dash behind the shoji she ]] 
opened. I followed the sound of his dis- 
pearing voice, and then with her still ha. 
ing on to me for dear life I went in afterh. 
Mural and Rowlie come close to my he, 
and after the five of us ran the guide, | 
excitement. | 

“Stop! Stop!” he begged. ‘Oh, sa! 
lege! Oh, horror!” | 

What everybody had gone crazy ab 
was more then I could see. The corri\| 
we was now in, and which run parallel | 
the one we had just left, was a mere ce 
mon series of ugly rooms badly furnishec | 
the European style of forty years ago, w 
garish, worn Brussels carpets in crude | 
with a big yellow floral design. The fur 
ture was mostly light oak, varnished a 
spool-turned, with red plush upholst 
the window curtains was Nottingham la 
and the chandeliers rope brass. Before; 
angry guide hauled us back out into 1 
corridor of beautiful paintings I caughi 
glimpse of a bedroom furnished in bird 
eye maple of the well-known departme 
store period, the center table covered b; 
flowered chenille table cover with tassel 
fringe. | 

The whole suite looked about like a 0 
time theatrical boarding house we used 
stay at when I was a kid traveling with1 
and the circus made Rochester, N. Y. 

“‘What’s all the excitement for?” sa 
Rowlie when the guide had us all ba 
where we started from, headed by Jim, w 
was holding his sides and rocking wi 
laughter. 

“Yes!” says he. “Yes, we have nob 
taste in Japan! Go on, buddie, tell t 
ladies about them sacred rooms!” 

“Those,” says the guide in solemn tor 
of deep disgust with us—‘‘those are t 
emperor’s real rooms, the most sacr 
apartments which he and his illustrio 
family actually occupy when in residen 
here. The others are for show only. 
have intruded into the holy part witho 
permission.” ; 

“Haw-haw!” says Jim. “By golli 
they are a wonderful little people, th 
Japs!” ‘ 

Well, all this while the flapper detecti 
had been pawing at me and keeping Uf 
kind of moan. It was plain she thought’ 
ought to be hung for dashing into 
majesty’s department like that and fi 
bergasted as I was by the shock of th: 
elation, I was also fearfully worrieé 
what she would say or do next. Thee 


and I was scared to death she would ma 
try and pinch me right then and there | 
fore my husband, who didn’t know abc 
them pearls, or wouldn’t approve of the 
neither. And even as the thought com 

me, Jim spoke of it. 3 
“What does the doll crave?” says | 
“Ts she a member of the royal family, 
the chambermaid, or what, that she % 
sticking around in the king’s highly artis 
personal quarters?” } 
(Continued on Page 54) © 
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| Throughout the whole wide world 
are Harrison cooled automobiles 
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With rain pattering down on the car roof—a narrow road, wet, 
slippery and treacherous, uncertain traction, a steep grade behind 
you, a dangerous curve ahead and a car just coming around the 
turn—then you hope the other fellow has good sense too—that he 
is safeguarding his own life and yours by using WEED CHAINS, 


Skidding is one of the greatest dangers in motoring. WEED CHAINS 
prevent skidding. Don’t take a chance—put them on “at the first 
drop of rain”. 


Anyone can attach WEED CHAINS quickly by following instruc- 
tions given below. No jack required. 


Every hook on genuine WEED CHAINS is stamped with the name WEED. 
Made in all sizes to fit all types of tires—including “Balloons” of course. 


AMERICAN CHAIN ComPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 


It takes but a moment to put on WEED CHAINS 


Lay chains over wheel with hooks 
toward rear, and tuck slack 
under front part of wheel. 


Hook chains as tightly as 
possible by hand. 


Do Not Anchor 


Start car forward just enough 
to run over slack ends. 


ot 


Ce 


y) World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes « 
TD. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“This is very well-known Japan lady,” 
says the guide hastily, and here is where 
I seen my cue and took it. 

“She’s a friend of mine that I had a date 
to meet here,” I says hasty. ‘‘She’s going 
to teach me a dance called the Cockoo’s 
Delight.” Then before they got their breath 
I grabbed her by the arm. “Come on, 
Mabel, let’s go!’”’ I says. “Hurry up, 
dearie, or there won’t be time for a lesson 
before tea!” 

And then without even a excuse us please 
I dragged her out over the long gravel walk, 
past the hothouse guards, she trotting along 
like a unwilling baby girl in a department- 
store isle with her mother. At the gate I 
luckily found a taxi, on account I didn’t 
want to trust her in a separate rickshaw. 

All the way to the hotel we didn’t speak, 
and once arrived I bundled her up into my 
room. Then I locked the door on the two of 
us and sat her down in a big chair asif she 
had been a doll. I flung my hat and coat to 
one side with a desperate gesture, and took 
out the pearls from their hiding place. 

“Now lookey here, sister!” Isays. ‘You 
got me beat, and I know it. Here are the 
beads. I’d sooner give them up freely and 
perhaps under the circumstances you'll be 
willing to take them and let me go at that.” 

“Take them?” she lisped softly in 
perfectly understandable Japo-American. 
“The beads? A thousand thanks of my 
ancestors for your honored gift. Seldom if 
ever have I seen such fine ones.” 

She grabbed them and commenced bob- 
bing her bobbed head to the floor in front 
of me. 

“Present, nothing!”’ I says. “A fine 
piece of graft, you little scamp! Nix! You 
turn ’em in and me too if you like, but you 
don’t get away with gypping me and the 
government both!” 

“Most honored wife of glorious and 
illustrious prince of movies makes some 
mistake,’ says she, looking very much 
puzzled. ‘‘I am nothing to do with most 
distinguished Government of Japan, any 
more than these pearls are connected with 
honorable oysters.” 

“What?” I says. “You ain’t a govern- 
ment detective?’’ She shook her silly little 
black head like one of these dolls that do so. 
“And you say them is imitation pearls?” 
I went on. ‘‘What nonsense! Of course 
they’re real pearls! Why, they can’t be 
fakes!” 

“Thrice blessed wife of a glorious hus- 
band, these pearls are false,’ says she 
firmly. ‘‘All Japanese make most cleverly 
indistinguishable from real pearls, but Jap- 
anese eye is not deceived by them. Besides 
did not your discriminating self purchase 
these from your low slave of a courier?” 

“T did,” I says, real worried, yet relieved 
at the same time. ‘I got them from old 
Itchy Bill himself.’ 

“Well, Hon. Bill, as you so distinctly call 
him,” says she, “is noted to all Japanese 
friends of American as most smoothly dis- 
honorable among guides. I beseech you 
will not think thusly of Japanese because 
of him!” 

“Then where do you come in at all?” I 
says, much upset. Suddenly she threw her- 
self on the floor at my feet and broke out in 
a torrent of tears and also words. 

“Most gloriously placed of women,’ she 
says, “for long time since in American 
fillum of movies I have loved your honor- 
able husband. Then boat arrive and I see 
his face is more godlike than ever. I will be 
your servant to help you wait upon him. 
I will slave even the most menially to serve 
you both. I will sacrifice life and ancestors 


August i¢\g, 


with uttermost discretion and walks 
as the end of the world or New }, 
necessary, following you both even 
followed you all over Japan, goi 
length as stealing this lock of his haiy} 
I stole it from the bureau in Nik 
Glorious. Oh, honorable wife and e 
mother, I will do anything, anythi: 
command if only only you will get y 
the moving pictures!” 

Wouldn’t that stop you? Well, j 
so to me, pretty near. But as soon 
wind come back I lifted that Hollyy 
Japanese kid to her mittened feet ; 
her cry on my shoulder, and told her ¥ 
be a dumb-bell, but in the kindest ws « 
left her go, satisfied because I had tal 1 
address and told her I would let he 
when we could use her type, the poor 
one never realizing that is a stock ans 
the trade. I left her go thinking the| 
hair was Jim’s, and also give her thos 
old near-pearls. They had cost then } 
any imitation yet reported, but expe 
never did come cheap. 

Well, scarcely was she gone then ir }y 


Jim. He didn’t say a word, but to 
first his coat and then his vest and 
and watch. By the time he had the 
ture pushed back and was rolling 1 
rug I was not alone wise but strip 
my underwear and ready to go to wi |, 
the first honest-to-goodness rehearsal] ); 
tried in weeks. Jim dragged the Bn 
graph in and was putting on Thos: 
pes Blues when ma stuck her head | 
oor. j 

“Itchy Bill is downstairs,” she 
“And he claims you got a date to g 
five thousand dollars’ worth of genuii 
collection. What’llI tell him?” | 

“Tell him, ma,” I says firmly— 
him to go to # 

“Bla-bla-blabla-bla!”’ says the | 
graph, just in time. 

“All right, just’s you say,’ say; 
shutting the door. Jim turned to me, | 
ing up his cuffs. ae 

“The idea I had was this,” he says, } 
ping: ‘A Jap sailor and one of these | 
sher girls, see? They meet in a Jap 
set, see, with a bench. He comes ino 
umpah, this way.” 

“And she would do a double turn 0 
entrance in a kinda modernized cl 
kimono,” I says, getting the theme at | 
“This stuff, what?” 

I showed him, and he clapped. 

“Good egg!’ he says. “We always: 
work up great stuff together, hon. 

For a moment we hung onto each 
neck like a coupla shirts, then he let 
with a kiss. 

“Now,” says he, “the both of us in 
alternating patter—let’s go!” ! 

In another moment we was soft-shi 
real pretty and Jim spoke in that ¢ 
tone he used to use kidding the aud 
while we danced, in the old days or 
small time. | 

“Say, lady, I want to ask you s 
thing,” says he. ‘“‘What made you 
up art?” | 

“Oh, well,” says I, “I decided it wou 
be fair to Ruth St. Denis to cut in om 
stuff. She’s a good kid, and I like 
Now I’m going to ask you one. Do 
believe it’s dishonest to cheat the cust 
just a little when you are going to de 
a lot of other stuff?”’ 

Jim stopped dead in his tracks ani 
turned to me with his jaw dropping. 

“Damn that Jap, Itchy Bill!” hes 
“T told him if he said a word to youal 
them pearls I bought you for next Ch 
mas I’d cut his throat!” 
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“12,000 miles and not a 


dollar for repairs!”’ 


ee ALEMITE LUBRICATOR CO. 


Gentlemen :— 

I have driven my car 12,000 miles. Every 
500 miles the car has been thoroughly lu- 
bricated, using your system. So far I have 
not spent one dollar in repairs due to 
faulty lubrication. 


I am using my first set of tires, and they 


dion-wide service 
cts auto repairs 
| 


A ew years ago “‘oreasing” the car 
s neglected job. The motorist hated 
dat. The garage left it to a handy b > 

niround the shop, who might—or New Lu ricant 
rt not—care whether it was well h 

a, The result was that 80% of Better ab an 
pairs could be traced to faulty lu- 


We Oil or Grease 


Nw all this is changed. Today Here's a chassis lubticdntthateotmbines are still in good condition. Whether the 
ci att hs ave Sy the advantages of both oil and grease. A condition of the tires can be attributed to 
Ihssis Lubr icating Service has come pure solidified oil. Like grease it is solid the using of the Alemite System I know not 
4s own. It is recognized by drivers enough to “stay put.” It does not congeal : 
ee ‘ : in the coldest temperatures(30 below zero). Yours very truly, (Name on request). 
| srvice men for its true importance And it will never cake up or clog. Free of 
Bg d ° O 20 000 all forsie matter like talc, resin, etc., and ‘ 
RSPAS fh VEr aU, 0 Liha ia pitt | Here’s first-hand testimony showing how 
jus now feature Lubricating Service ey die i aie wate ecemmended Alemite cuts repair bills. Heretofore chassis 
t2 Alemite System alone. A service Lubricating System. lubrication has been neglected—because it 
a} : . : It comes in handy auto-loadi i i i 
bakes complete chassis lubrication | _¢,l'qfemey, is, andy autg-Toading, cans, washard todo. Alemite makes it easy. Takes 
suvenient for thé motorist as gaso- she basse es your sapere por baaiast the only halfthe time. And does it better. Cleans 
unger ate t o At t - . . . 
Bate, ically: Im 1: 2 ancl Eth Gane mee eae out bearings with pressure over 20 times 
Asie Nourlicalen greater than the old-fashioned oil or grease 
Offered by cup. This kind of lubrication every 500 


miles will cut your repair bills in half. 


Nearly 5,000,000 cars have the Alemite 
System. If yours has not it will pay you to 
put it on. The cost is only $5 to $20 (Fords 
$6.25, Overland $5.67, Chevrolet $3.99; 
Canadian prices higher). 


yasoline filling stations 


“ding oil companies have installed 
k and Alemite chassis lubricating 
jinent in their filling stations. Ga- 
e and car dealers as well as special- 
Jubricating stations, also offer the 
tiist relief from what was formerly 
ucertain and neglected job. 

\d the motorists’ response has been 
‘taneous. There are stations that 


rate 200 to 300 cars per day. Even 


: New Life for 
Old Machinery 


How an Automobile 
Lubricating System is revo- 
lutionizing machinery 


Have you read this? Send today for free 
booklet, ‘“‘ Vital Spots to Watch.”’ It tells 
how to cut your operating cost 15 to 20%. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


5 WS é 
100, 200, 400 Ibs. 
Another Bassick-Alemite Product 


(A 


WI 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” 


lubrication High pressure lubricating system 
The remarkable success of Alemite Ti . BASSICK MANUFACTURING 
on automobiles is fast being duplicated : == 3 COMPANY 


on industrial machinery. Canadian Factory: 


Alemite Products Co. of 2660 N. Crawford Ave. 

( Today thousands of plants are get- 5 : 5 
ting better, cleaner, cheaper lubrica- Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. Chicago, Ill. 
mallest average 8 to 10 per day. tion with Alemite. It has actually re- 
; - A 5 duced power consumption as much as 
dyasoline filling stations report that 45% on certain machines. Doubled the 
1 oe : : life of belting by’ eliminating dripping ' ps 
rating service actually increases oil. Saved as much as $7 per day in Bedsits ters 
nasoline business as much as 350 time used to lubricate a single machine. nee er 
cn: a Wherever there’s a grease cup Alemite Bassick- 
nt. will do the job better. If you have Aleraite 
: f : any machinery or equipment that offers 
ce the appearance of the gasoline a difficult problem in lubricating here’s Product 

: : : tion. Write to Dept. 1-L, 
ee itself, no service has had Bassick Mfg. Co., 2660 N. Crawford 
bane o* 5 Ave., Chicago. Ask for Manual No. 2, 

ensational growth. “Industrial Lubricating Facts.” 


} 


_Uniform methods 


Jall Alemite lubricating stations the 
t of lubricating cars is standardized. 
27 workman is trained according to 
ficial Alemite service station man- 
Only approved grades of lubricant 
sed. Detailed lubricating charts are 
ved. 


he Alemite organization has_per- 
ti a huge nation-wide service for 
aan who does not care to lubricate 
wn car. In many communities a 
‘check shows that over 90 percent 
jotorists with Alemite-equipped cars 
wailing themselves of the service 
arly. 

Me stations even provide a monthly 


Ends Carburetor Troubles or 
your money back 


It’s nothing but dirt and water that cause most 
vacuum tank and carburetor troubles. Put an Ale- 
mite Gas-Co-Lator on your vacuum tankand prove 
this at our risk. It filters your gas through chamois 
—as you drive. Your money back in 30 days if it 
does not.end your gasoline system troubles. 

Get it from any dealer, and put it on yourself in 
15 minutes. No cutting or drilling. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us stating 
make and model of car, and vacuum tank. Send no 
money. Simply pay postman $5 plus postage on 
delivery. Your money refunded in 30 days if not 
satisfactory. 


ALEMITIE 
Gas-co-Jaior 


@ Filters gasoline as you drive 
Another Bassick-Alemite Product 


Yj The World’s Fastest 
Y Lubricating Gun 


Now the new Alemite ““Twist Gun’’—the 
world’s fastest. Lubricates') any bearing in 3 
seconds or less. An entirely new principle. 
Works with one hand. 


No handle. It’s double-acting. An easy quar- 
ter twist attaches it to standard Alemite fitting. 


And the same twist simultaneously shoots lu- 
bricant through the heart of the bearing under 
3000 Ibs. pressure. 


It’s probably the fastest, most efficient lubri- 
cating device ever perfected. 


{ } : 

ide i i ; 

1 a service for their customers ' fa I EMITE For use with either oil or very light grease. 
nepnhone or by card they tell them ia If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct. 
1 to co i . i n e ° 

Picante ies od 2a ie ae Penetrating Oil the new 

rnc : % ¥ = 7 Sak Gets the squeaks out of rusty springs. Loos- 6 * ” 
yr bills by this protection against his | pede ens rusty bolts and opens up frozen bear ALEMITE ‘Twist Gun 
carelessness. ©. - - Another Bassick-Alemite.Product 
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“GALV-AFTER” 


Chain Link Fence Fabric 


The ever-increasing preference for Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence is conclusive proof of 
industrial America’s demand for the best. 


Cyclone was first to produce successfully Chain 
Link Fence Fabric Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot- 
Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. Cyclone is the genuine “Galv-After” 
Chain Link Fence — uniformly zinc-coated, no 
lumps, no frozen or soldered intersections. 


The zinc coating is approximately five times heavier 
than that applied to fence fabric made from com- 
mercial wire galvanized before weaving. “Galv- 
After’ Fence Fabric effectively resists corrosion. 
Lasts years longer. No annual painting required. 
Write Dept. 21 for complete information about 
“Galv-After” Fence and Cyclone Service which 


solves any fencing problem. Also about Cyclone Iron 
Fence, built in attractive styles to suit all purposes. 


CY CLO N-Es FE NiGE 2.C Omer Ata 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.,) Portland, Ore. 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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AND PRODUCTS 


The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
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\. HENDERSON, OF COURSE!” 


(Continued from Page 15) : 


accumulations when Andy Mitchell came 
and was met cheerfully. Henderson wrig- 
gled into comfort in his chair and began 
the usual roughing of his hair. 

“T thought I’d like to know what I’ve 
been doing since I’ve been away,” he said 
pleasantly, ‘‘so I sent for you. You know, 
and I’m interested. Tell me.” 

“What's it all about?” asked Mitchell, 
smiling and unabashed. He was a priv- 
ileged individual, this burly, gray-hued vet- 
eran among Wall Street news gatherers. 
Good-humored, soft-spoken, even lisping 
a little now and then, boyishly eager with 
his questions, he carried cynicism in: his 
heart always, but never, in business hours, 
on his sleeve. He commanded entrance 
where he would among the windowed cliffs 
of Wall Street. They called him Andy and 
perpetually asked him what he knew and 
joked him about the money he hadn’t 
made; and he, by habit, regularly laughed 
when he left them to go and write that 
which they might not relish but must read. 

“What’s it all about?” asked Andy 
Mitchell with his little twisted smile. 
“*Fabrics?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ replied Henderson. ‘Fab- 
rics. You’ve made me rather hot. Some- 
body puts his foot through the stock, and 
immediately all you guardians of the public 
welfare say, ‘Henderson, of course!’ Then 
you run down to Calhoun, Connor’s, and 
someone there says it again: ‘Henderson, 
of course!’ So that confirms it, and you go 
after me with red ink, without trying to find 
out what I might have to say.” 

“T didn’t!” protested Mitchell, promptly 
indignant. “‘I tried to get hold of you— 
either phoned here or came in every day. 
They wouldn’t tell me where you were or 
when you’d be back. These clerks of yours 
are fish.” 

‘Still, you’ve gone on taking Calhoun’s 
word for it that I’ve been doing the whole 
thing.” 

“Well,” said Andy, grinning to soften his 
boldness, “‘haven’t you?” 

“No; nor any part of it!” 

The reporter’s surprise changed quickly 
to satisfaction. ‘‘That’s news!” he ex- 
claimed. “Can I print it?” 

“You can’t,’ declared Henderson em- 
phatically. ‘You can’t print it or quote me 
to anyone. But you can tell me how it 
matches up with what the Calhoun outfit 
has been saying about me. I sent for you 
to ask that.” 

“Well,” Mitchell replied thoughtfully, 
“‘they’ve never been definite about it, but 
they’ve made no secret of their suspicions.” 

“Of course! That’s how it’s done. Sus- 
picions, eh? Well, you can give ’em my 
love and tell ’em to go on suspecting. 
They'll have plenty of it to do.” 

“T suppose that means Chisholm Mo- 
tors,’ remarked the reporter. 

“What about Chisholm?”’ 
Henderson quickly. 

Mitchell nodded in the direction of: the 
ticker. “It’s down six points this morning. 
Haven’t you seen it?”’ 

““Haven’t seen the market since the 
opening.” Henderson’s chair whirled about 
and he ran a yard of tape rapidly through 
his fingers. “You’re right! Hundred and 
two! That’s off eight points, isn’t it? 
What’s the matter with it? Am I doing 
that too?” 

“‘T suppose you are, although you don’t 
show it.” 

“Why not go down and get Calhoun or 
Connor to do a little more suspecting? You 
needn’t say you’ve seen me.” 

“T’ll do all of that,’’ agreed Andy, set- 
eee hat. ‘I'll let you know what I 


demanded 


“Don’t!” advised Henderson. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you it isn’t true, and then you won’t be 
able to say ‘Henderson, of course!’ in your 
valuable paper.” 

He turned to the ticker after the reporter 
had gone, and studied the tape carefully 
for a time, reading it backward, coiling it 
as he read, and finally flinging the coil back 
into the long basket with an exclamation 
of impatience. Later he stood at his open 
window and stared down, unseeing, upon 
Broadway while he tried again to fit to- 
gether the pieces of his puzzle. 

First Allied Fabrics, and now, as he had 
suspected it would be, Chisholm Motors! 
The inference was plain—some weakness, 
some pressing necessity within the group of 
men that Wall Street called the Chisholm 
interests.. That was logical enough; - and 


\ 


| 
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yet, why had the selling appeared go gy 
denly in only one stock at a time? A 
why had it been pressed so furiously as 
break the prices so badly? Why were ¢ 
selling operations like vicious bear drives ; 
tended to slaughter values, rather than } 
telligent efforts to market stock? That br’ 
new suspicions. Was someone in the Ch. 
holm camp already in trouble? Or was sor 
one about to be? 

For the rest of the Wall Street q| 
Johnny Henderson watched the ticker ) 
cord increasing weakness in both ¢ 
Chisholm stocks. From time to time | 
used his telephone to ask questions th. 
brought him small bits of information to 
to what he already knew, and after +) 
market had closed there came to his offi 
a. portly person who puffed a little as | 
dropped into a chair and whose wilted lin,| 
showed the result of more physical exercj. 
than a fat man should undertake on a h| 


day. 

“Hello, Johnny,” said the portly on 
“Sorry I couldn’t get over sooner. Big da. 
you know. Didn’t know you were bac 
How come?” 

“Frank,” commanded Henderson, “g| 
your breath and tell me just what the situ. 
tion is in Fabrics. You’ve been in the’ 
every day, haven’t you?” | 

“Johnny,” replied Frank Conroy ea 
nestly, “I’ve been in the exact middle | 
the damn thing all day every day and 1 
time off for lunch or refreshments. I kno! 
more about it than the duchess knew abo! 
the duke, which was plenty. No XK 1m 
can tell you more about the danger | 

wearing your own teeth than I can tell 
about the danger of fooling with Alli 
Fabrics. In the last week it’s picked me1| 
and slammed me down and spanked n| 
goin’ an’ comin’—me, the specialist in j| 
and the very best specialist on the floor, || 
is well known to all. What d’you want | 
know?” 

“Everything,” said Henderson. “] 
words of one syllable and without humor | 

“All right,’’ assented Conroy. “Tf the 
was a drink in the place I could do it wit 
out strain.” 

Half an hour later Henderson held oj! 
his hand. “Thanks, Frank,” he sai| 
““You’ve told me what I wanted to kno1| 
It works out about as I thought. Calhoun 
the head devil. He’s been selling real stox 
and selling it as low as he could.” | 

“Yes,” Conroy agreed, ‘‘and lower the’ 
that. But now what?” 

“‘T don’t know—yet,” Henderson replic 
thoughtfully. “‘But you can tell me som 
thing else. What’s that club on the Avent 
where Herman Stone and the rest of o1| 
best people gather every night for pinoch! | 
or whatever it is?” 

“The Philanthropic?” | 

“Of course! How could I forget that? 

“Lord help you, Johnny, if you wander : 
there. You may be all right at this gam 
but you’re not good enough to last wil 
those boys. Better come up to my clu 
T’ll leave the key to my locker for you. 

Henderson laughed. ‘If I was lookir 
for lockers I wouldn’t try the Philanthropi 
Frank. They probably have time locks o 
theirs.” | 

When Conroy had gone both secretari\. 
were called upon to locate George Chishoh 
by telephone, but George Chisholm ws 
nowhere to be found, nor did anyone see! 
able to say where he might be.: | 

‘All right,” said Henderson final; 
“Drop it! That ends things for the da} 
If the car’s down there I’ll go.” 

He rode uptown to the quaint bachelc 
home on Murray Hill, enjoying the rush ¢ 
the streets again and reading on the wa 
the afternoon newspaper comments on th 
spread of the Allied Fabrics weakness t 
the similarly controlled Chisholm Motor 
The logical inferences were not undul 
veiled, nor did the financial-gossip column 
fail to hint that Johnny Henderson had th 
Chisholm crowd on the run. ee: 

Henderson dined alone that night, finc 
ing immense pleasure in the well- oved fe 
miliar things that were about him on¢ 
more. With his coffee came word that Mi 
George Chisholm was telephoning, askin 
for him. E 

“T want to see you tonight if possible, 
said Chisholm’s voice. ‘Will you be free?” 

“Come at once,” replied Henderson, am 
in a little time George Chisholm came 
smiling bravely for all the uneasiness In 
: (Continued on Page 58) : 
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k 2 This tire valve needs a Schrader Dust 
Cap to protect the valve stem threads 
and improve the appearance of the 
wheel. It also needs a rim nut bushing 
to center the valve stem and prevent 
j the tube from creeping. 
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Some cars run like this with both valve 
cap and dust cap missing. Without the 
Schrader Valve Cap, dirt and mud 
from the road will get down into the 
valve inside and injure it. 


All your tire valves should look like this 


_ What is missing 
: from your tire valves? 


HEN your new car was delivered, your tire 
valves were complete with all their parts. 


The car manufacturer knows that tire valves should 
be completely equipped at all times if your tires are 
to give you your full money’s worth. 
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chrader Valve Cap ; : 
cc cntast wit ocalved on your automobile tires, replace them today. 


protects the tire valve. Ask your 
dealer for the genuine Schrader 


Valve Caps. Packed five in the The total cost of these Schrader valve parts—valve 
m) cap, dust cap with rim nut bushing—is only a few 
: cents. The saving in tire service from constantly using 
||| | Schrader Dust Cap all Schrader parts is worth many dollars, At all dealers. 
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Shaving headquarters offer you a 
new convenience: a shaving cream 
cap that you can’t lose. An exclusive 
Williams improvement is this new 
cap. No other shaving cream has it, 
just as no other shaving cream that 
we know of has the three qualities 
that you find in the cream itself: 


—a lather that’s heavier, that packs 
the moisture in against the beard, 
that softens all of every hair all 
the way through—quick! 

—a lather that lubricates. Actually 
a lubric film in the lather that 
eases your razor over the surface 
of the skin with no pulling and 
drawing. 


—last, a lather-ingredient in 
Williams that benefits the skin, 
keeps it smooth and comfortable 
even though you have a heavy 
beard and shave daily. 

Williams is a pure, natural-white 
cream entirely free from coloring 
matter. It is made by shaving soap 
specialists who are the acknowledged 
leaders in this field. You'll recognize 
the better difference of this highly- 
refined cream with your first shave; 
just as you'll recognize Williams on 
sight by the new Hinge-Cap! 

The Large Size tube of Williams 
is 35c. Double Size tube is 50c, con- 


taining twice as much cream. (a) 
AA 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


can't 
come off 
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QUA VELVA is our newest triumph—a scien- 
tific after-shaving preparation. For free trial 
bottle write Dept. 18-B. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

fine eyes. His curiously precise politeness 
was no less evident than the night before, 
but he was restless, nervous, and he found 
no comfort in the great deep chair to which 
his host waved him. They sat in the big 
book-lined room that was John Hender- 
son’s refuge, and a painfully bald man- 
servant arranged needful things between 
them before they were alone. 

“T’ve acted on impulse,” said Chisholm, 
“and I haven’t any other excuse for boring 
you. I’ve regretted all day that I cut last 
night’s talk so short. If I had told you more 
I think there would have been fewer shocks 
today.” 

“You won’t be boring me,” replied Hen- 
derson cheerfully, proffering tobacco. ‘I 
went looking for you this afternoon, but 
couldn’t find you. That break in Chisholm 
Motors today gave you something more to 
think about, didn’t it? Was I right about 
Calhoun and the others?’’ 

“T’m in the dark,” declared Chisholm. 
“Frankly, Mr. Henderson, I’m worried and 
I’m not thinking straight.” 

“Which is bad,’’ commented Henderson, 
showing no surprise nor offering sympathy. 

Chisholm leaned forward and said ear- 
nestly, ‘“‘The truth is, I find myself in a 
very serious situation. I’m badly extended. 
I have very large loans on my securities— 
I mean the securities of my two companies. 
I don’t own much else. Their values have 
been cut down so that suddenly I find my- 
self in a very bad way; in fact, at about the 
end of my resources. The fall in Chisholm 
Motors today was a finishing touch.” 

Henderson nodded with understanding. 
“T suppose so,” he said. : 

“T’m telling you this frankly, although 
I suppose it’s a foolish thing to make such 
an admission to anyone, and particularly 
to you, when I barely know you. But all 
day I’ve had a feeling that you might ad- 
vise me, might see a way out; or at least a 
better way to handle my position than my 
attorneys seem able to advise.” 

“Lawyers!’’ frowned Henderson. ‘Did 
you have to go to them? They told you to 
compromise. They always do.” 

“They advised me to lay the whole 
situation before certain bankers and make 
the best terms I could.” 

“Not bad advice,’’ admitted Henderson, 
“but they’d be sweet terms. Besides—is 
there time?”’ 

Chisholm drew a sharp breath. ‘‘That’s 
what I’m afraid of,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve there is.” 

“They’re after you, eh?” 

Chisholm nodded. 

““T’ve been smelling this all day,” said 
Henderson reflectively. “I could see they 
were gunning for someone. You’re the vic- 
tim. Calhoun and his crew are doing the 
gunning. But what are they after? What 
have you got that they want to get?” 

““T’m to be shaken out of Allied Fabrics, 
I suppose,” answered Chisholm bitterly. 

“Not enough!” declared the other 
promptly. “‘Why not Chisholm Motors 
too?” 

“No!” Chisholm leaped from his chair 
and both pain and fear were in his cry. 
“No! Not that, Henderson!” 

The younger man put his hands on the 
other’s shoulders. “‘Downtown they call 
me Johnny,” he said with the rare smile 
that never failed him. ‘‘You mustn’t pop 
up like that. Sit down again. Meanwhile— 
look here! Before the war I laid in a 
He drew squat bottlesfrom a cabinet. “This 
won’t hurt you neat, but there’s water on 
the table there if you want it.” 

Chisholm choked a little as he swallowed. 

“You can’t understand, Henderson,” he 
declared, excited and earnest, putting down 
the glass. ‘‘Chisholm Motors is mine— 
mine! I made it—made it with my head 
and my hands—and my heart! It’s mine, I 
tell you, and they can’t have it! Allied 
Fabrics is different. It’s been a toy. I 


found that. I don’t value it—much. It 
ean go, if it must. But not Chisholm 
Motors!”’ 


“Yes, I know, I understand,’’ said Hen- 
derson quietly, watching Chisholm closely; 
“but that doesn’t keep these men from want- 
ing it. If they can break you badly enough 
they’ll take what you have—all of it. And 
you'll be on the outside with what’s left 
after your debts are paid. You know that 
Chisholm’s the real prize of the two.” 

“T tell you they won’t get it!” 

“Wait a bit! What about these loans of 
yours? What are they, and which ones are 
worrying you most?” 

“They’re scattered about,’ Chisholm 
said absently. ‘“‘They’re with several banks 
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here and with others out in my own coun- 
try. None of them have enough collateral 
tonight. But the loans here in Wall Street 
are pressing me hardest—I mean the ac- 
counts of brokers.”’ 

“Calhoun, Connor?”’ demanded Hen- 
derson quickly. 

“Calhoun, Connor most of all. That’s 
much the biggest. They’re carrying seventy 
thousand shares of Allied Fabrics for me.” 

“Hell’s bells!’’ exploded Henderson. 
“Why didn’t you say so at first? Seventy 
thousand in that one office. What else 
with it?”’ 

“Fifty thousand of that I bought 
through them. I gave them twenty thou- 
sand more of my own stock as security, also 
a lot of Chisholm Motors and some govern- 
ment bonds.” 

“And how close to the cushion is that 
particular account?”’ 

“Very close.’ Chisholm spoke impa- 
tiently, as if the questioning seemed use- 
less. “‘I went over it this afternoon. The 
securities are worth something over three 
millions at today’s last prices, and that’s 
not 5 per cent more than what’s due on 
them.” 

““And you've been called, of course?”’ 

“Today—this afternoon—and rather 
definitely. But I can’t give them more. If 
I can’t arrange with Calhoun, a lot of the 
stock will have to be sold out. And I’m 
afraid of what that may do to the price. 
But [ll talk plainly to Calhoun in the 
morning.” 

“Don’t!”’ said Henderson earnestly. 
“Don’t see anybody in the morning until 
you’ve seen me first. Don’t go to your own 
office when you go downtown, but come to 
mine. Be there at eleven.” 

“But why? What do you mean?” 

“T mean I want a chance at this! I mean 
I think I see a way out of it—a way out for 
you and a way to scoop a bit of profit for 
myself. Give me what information I want 
tonight, and if it’s what it ought to be, I’ll 
make you a proposition in the morning. 
You can take it then, or leave it, as you 
please.” 

Chisholm made no response for a time, 
but suddenly he roused himself energet- 
ically. ‘“What do you want to know?” he 
asked briskly; and for an hour after that he 
met a running fire of Henderson’s ques- 
tions. In the end it all was made quite clear. 

He told how all through the recent un- 
settlement of the stock market he had 
bought his companies’ shares to support 
their prices against threatened declines. 
He had pledged much of what he already 
owned of them to borrow the funds he 
needed. That had seemed to be good busi- 
ness as well as good faith, for he knew their 
values, present and potential. The other 
men who were largely interested with him 
in the corporations had done the same—or 
he supposed they had. For himself, he had 
borne his burden of borrowing cheerfully, 
even carelessly. 

Then, when the danger seemed to have 
passed with the ending of the whole stock 
market’s disturbance, and when there was 
prospect of lightening the burden, these 
sudden attacks had come, first upon Allied 
Fabrics, and later, beginning only today, 
upon his stronger citadel, Chisholm Motors. 
They were not justified. The companies 
were sound, prosperous, their stocks intrin- 
sically worthy. He gave Henderson facts 
and figures to satisfy him of that, and Hen- 
derson made careful notes of them on the 
yellow sheets that he covered, one after an- 
other, as Chisholm talked. 

Intrinsic worth, however, did not count 
with money lenders. Pledged securities 
were valued at their Stock Exchange prices, 
at their selling prices of the moment. And 
these, for Chisholm’s stocks, had been so 
cut down that what he had pledged had 
now too little market value to provide se- 
curity for what he had borrowed. More 
was necessary. He had none to give. The 
liquidation of his loans, then, was immi- 
nent—the selling out of his stocks and 
bonds to provide payment of his loans. 
The lenders, at least some of them, would 
do that arbitrarily and leave argument 
until later. 

_John Henderson, thoughtfully shuffling 
his penciled sheets, said at last, quite 
bluntly, ‘Chisholm, you’re about to be 
taken over.” 

George Chisholm answered with spirit. 

“Don’t be too sure,” he said. “If 
Chisholm Motors is the stake I’ll fight them 
for time and I’ll get the help I need. I have 
personal credit. I haven’t used it for twenty 
years, but my name, my reputation— 
they’re not worthless.” 
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“What you need most is time, and ti 
what they won’t give you if they can 
it. You’ll get an ultimatum from them 
then a proposition, but no time to 
around for a better one. Your interes 
both companies will be taken over or] 
lowest possible basis, and you’ll be out r 
your hat in your hand.” 

Chisholm flared hotly. “Do you t 
(ll permit that?’’ he demanded. 

“I don’t know what you'll permit,’ 
swered Henderson, “‘but if you'll leave, 
with me until tomorrow morning 1’l] ;} 
you—well, at least a chance. That ne¢, 
stop you from looking about for «| 
means if you can make use of the little 1 
between now and then.”’ 

Chisholm held out his hand. “I'll p. 
ise nothing,” he said, “but I'll do not, 
until I see you at your office. Is that s/ 
factory?” 

“Quite,” agreed the other, “and { t/ 


it’ll be the same for you.” 


Long after George Chisholm had y 
John Henderson sat huddled in his, 
chair, an unlighted cigar bitten through | 
through again, and in time each separate | 
came to stand upright in rebellion agi 
constant harrowing. He read and re 
the scrawled yellow sheets; he made | 
lations and threw them aside and 1 
others; and finally, with sudden deter’ 
tion, he seized upon his telephone an. 
the Philanthropic Club, called for Her, 
Stone. || 

In time there came a guttural “Hal| 

“This is John Henderson,” he said.) 
want to see you tonight. There’s a mi 
that needs quick action, and I believe y 
like it. I’ll run up to see you now, if 
say so.” 

“Yess,” said the guttural voice | 
promptly; ‘‘all righdt!” 

“Better give ’em my name at the dc 
Henderson suggested, adding flippai| 
““They’re not familiar with it.” 

Herman Stone’s riposte came instai| 

“Vit a goyish name lig’ Hentae an | 
are schure to be taken in,’ he said. _| 

Instinctively Johnny Henderson | 
picked this Herman Stone, this prospe | 
yet-unhung brigand of Wall Street, ; 
partnership in the venture that still wa; 
half planned in his mind. Others m 
serve, and doubtless would, but this 
seemed most fit. He was frankly a high 
man in finance by profession; not t 
trusted, nor would he expect to be; bi 
this there would be small need for trusi| 
He had the resources that must be a 
able—his command of great credits | 
had been a Wall Street mystery; he 
the stomach for such high stock-markei 
venture; he had the greed for quick p 
that would bring him to accept wit 
cautious investigating delay. More 
despite his business morals, or lack of tl 
Herman Stone was of no small finaj 
stature and prestige. Since the prewar ¢ 
when he was yet Herman Stein, he had’ 
marching regularly in dollar campa’ 
shoulder to shoulder with the greates|| 

To this heavy-lidded, bearded buceai 
then, Henderson explained the chance’ 
had to offer. They sat in a quiet corn’ 
the Philanthropic, and Stone listened, | 
speaking, to the story of George Chisho; 
plight and its possibilities; and when i 
had been told he had few questions to | 
for he had ready understanding of || 
things. In certain other fields of hu’ 
endeavor the plan that Johnny Hende’ 
broached to Herman Stone that n 
would have been described technical! 
one calling for a stick-up and a quick | 
away. | 
“There you have it,” said Henderso’ 
conclusion. ‘‘You handle the loan anc 
do the rest. Chisholm will agree to any 
percentage, but he’s not to be gouged. 1 
might delay things, which wouldn't d 
all. And we'll have to be modest in V 
we buy ourselves. I think twenty thous 
shares between us is all that it will st 
And remember—I’m to do the buyu 
all of it. Now, what d’you say?” 

“It’s ferry cleffer,” declared Heri 
Stone, his white teeth showing throug!’ 
carefully kept, gray-shot beard. “I'll g' 
vit you. It schould vorrk oudt. Schure 
can arrangch t’at accoundt.” =: 

“That’s all you’ll have to do—arré 
it,” Henderson predicted. “You W 
have to take it over. They’ll never giv! 
that stock—or my guess is all wrong. » 
we must be prepared in case they do. 

“T unterstandt. I vill fix t’at. I vill 
phone you before ten o’clock andt 
your office by eleffen.’’ : 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Camping a Pleasure 


Tanglefoot Fly Spray if taken with 
you on your fishing, touring and 
camping trips will promote comfort. 


When bugs swarm around the tent 
lights at night, kill them with a 
few shots from your Tanglefoot 
Sprayer. 


Before retiring, settle the mosquito 
problem and assure a good night’s 
rest by using Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
in the tent. 


Here is a powerful, quick-acting 
household insecticide that kills flies, 
moths, mosquitoes, bedbugs and 
fleas, and promotes comfort in 
home or camp, factory or store. 


Tanglefoot Spray costs no more 
than ordinary insecticides. It is 
easy to obtain. Every dealer has it 
or can get it quickly. You owe 
it to yourself to insist upon 
Tanglefoot quality. 
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In home, restaurant, store and fac- 
tory when foods are exposed . . . 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper is  indis- 
pensable. 


A few sheets of Tanglefoot Fly 
Paper placed near the windows 
catch hundreds of flies in the course 
of a day. Tanglefoot Fly Paper is 
absolutely sanitary. It catches the 
germ as well as the fly. 

Use more Tanglefoot Fly Paper. It 
is inexpensive, safe, sure and de- 
pendable. Every dealer has it. 
Buy it by the carton. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Herman Stone kept his word. Before ten 
o’clock he telephoned, saying that he had 
made arrangements whereby the Wall 
Street National Bank would accept from 
Calhoun, Connor & Co. the account of 
George Chisholm, just as it stood on the 
firm’s books. Before eleven he was in close 
talk with Henderson, confirming such de- 
tails as had not been mentioned and ap- 
proving the prices at which Henderson 
already had bought ten thousand shares of 
Allied Fabrics stock. A little later George 
Chisholm was ushered into the room. 
Henderson’s “‘Good morning’? was confi- 
dent. 

‘Have you seen the market?”’ he asked. 
“They opened your stocks down, but 
they’ve rallied considerably. Fabrics is up 
from around 34 to 37. Chisholm sold at 
95 and it’s now 98.” 

“Yes, I’ve had the prices,” replied 
Chisholm. ‘‘They’re encouraging, I sup- 
pose.” But there was no encouragement in 
his voice. ‘Have you found anything to 
say to me?” 

“Mr. Stone, here, and I bought ten thou- 
sand Fabrics just after the opening,” said 
Henderson. “That helped a bit, and it ex- 
cited them a little over there in the mar- 
ket.” 

Chisholm, startled, drew his brows to a 
frown as he looked inquiringly toward the 
bearded man who had risen, and his dis+ 
taste was evident when Henderson made 
the formal introduction. He was not un- 
familiar with Herman Stone’s fame. Hen- 
derson read his uncertainty and laughed 
cheerfully. 

“After we’ve had a talk with you we'll 
probably buy another ten thousand,” he 
said. “Sit down and listen to the proposi- 
tion I told you I’d have ready for you.” 

Johnny Henderson explained it all very 
clearly, while Chisholm passed by succes- 
sive stages from disbelief to uncertain 
agreement. Herman Stone sat by, atten- 
tive and gravely silent. The Chisholm 
account with Calhoun, Connor & Co., with 
its overload of stocks and its debt of nearly 
three millions, would be transferred to the 
Wall Street National Bank, where it would 
be carried as a loan for ninety days without 
demand for further security. Of the Allied 
Fabrics shares that were in the account, 
Henderson was to be allowed to sell out as 
many as fifty thousand when he could get 
$60 or more ashare for them. If he could sell 
so many at that price, their proceeds would 
practically pay off the loan. 

The selling, however, was to be wholly 
at the discretion of Henderson, and a per- 
centage of the difference between last 
night’s market price of 36 and whatever he 
obtained for what he sold was to be paid to 
Stone and himself for their work. In addi- 
tion, it was understood that the latter two 
would acquire an interest of twenty thou- 
sand shares of the stock for themselves. 
And George Chisholm was to make no 
move in the matter except by agreement 
with Johnny Henderson. 

That was the plan for the salvaging of 
George Chisholm. George Chisholm looked 
it over very carefully and, discouraged, de- 
cided that it was based upon no more than 
a stock-market plunger’s hope. The stock- 
market plunger said, however, ‘“‘I’m reason- 
ably sure that I can get 60 or better for all 
that stock—for your fifty thousand and 
our twenty. If I do, you’re out of your 
snarl without much cost. If I don’t, you’re 
no worse off than now and you’ve had a 
ninety days’ postponement of the thing 
that’s worrying you most.” 

Chisholm wanted time to consult his 
attorneys, and Stone, speaking for the first 
time, flatly refused. The scheme, he said, 
was to meet an emergency; it called for im- 
mediate action; delays by lawyers could 
not be permitted. Chisholm, immediately 
suspicious again, refused to go farther with- 
out advice. Henderson interposed. 

“Call’em on the phone,” he said. “‘Read 
*em the agreement. If they say no, tear it 
up and we'll call this meeting adjourned. 
Stone’s right about the need of quick action, 
and I’ve already given you my word that 
there’s no trick in the thing.” 

George Chisholm looked up quickly and 
then down again to the typed sheet in his 
hand. ‘‘I’ll sign this,’ he said suddenly. 
“Your word’s enough for me, Henderson.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Johnny Henderson 
and immediately reached out to press a 
button on his desk as he swung about to the 


| ticker behind his chair. To the youth who 
| appeared he said, crisply, ‘‘Send word in to 


Conroy to go ahead with that order!’ 
Turning to the others he explained, “‘That 
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means we're buying our second ten thou- 
sand; and Conroy knows I won’t scold if 
he pays above 40 for some of it. 

“And now, Mr. Chisholm,” he went on, 
“will you please call Calhoun from here 
and give him instructions to deliver that 
account to the Wall Street National? Ask 
him to give you the exact amount of the 
debit that the bank will pay when he de- 
livers the securities.” 

“‘T have that in my office,” said Chisholm. 

“Never mind! Ask him for it again. Tell 
him you'd like to have the transfer made 
today. He’ll tell you that isn’t convenient, 
so you give him until tomorrow. But tell 
him it must be tomorrow without fail. 
Then, unless I’m badly fooled, he’ll tell you 
that he’ll want to see you between now and 
then. In that case, make an appointment 
for this afternoon after the market closes— 
say, 3:30 if that suits you—in your office. 
When that’s done you and I will sit down 
and rehearse for that party.” 

Chisholm, puzzled, stared blankly and 
Henderson laid a hand on his shoulder. 
“Don’t think I’m giving orders,” he said, 
smiling. “It’s only the quick action that’s 
necessary.’’ He turned to Herman Stone, 
who was watching the ticker, and asked, 
“Do you want to be there this afternoon?’’ 

“No; oh, no,” answered Stone hastily. 
“T do nodt lig’ kvarrels. I leaf idt all to 
you. You, I t’ink, lig’ kvarrels—yess?”’ 

“Not always,” declared Henderson, 
“but this one may be pleasant.’”’ He mo- 
tioned for silence and they listened while 
Chisholm talked with James Calhoun. 

When he turned from the telephone 
Chisholm said, frowning, “Just as you ex- 
pected. Today won’t be convenient. He’ll 
deliver the stocks tomorrow. He’ll give me 
the figures later. And he’s coming to my 
office at half past three.”’ 

From his stand at the ticker Herman 
Stone exclaimed, ‘‘Hah! Fordty! Idt vill 
be ferry cheap adt sigxty, Henterson! Now 
I schall tell some uf my friendts.’”’ His smile 
widened as he added, “I haf some ferry 
goodt friendts.”’ 

“You seem to have some very good ones 
at the Wall Street National Bank,’ said 
Chisholm, “and I’m very glad you have.” 

“T’at schpeaks vor idtself—yess?”’ 
asked Herman Stone with a very wide 
smile indeed. 

On the Stock Exchange the day’s closing 
price for Allied Fabrics was above 41 and 
news-agency bulletins told, in phrases of 
satisfaction, how a certain prominent pro- 
fessional operator had been urgently cover- 
ing his shorts in the stock. Before he 
started for Chisholm’s office Henderson 
talked by telephone with Frank Conroy. 

“That cut-rate selling stopped all at once 
this morning, Johnny,” reported Conroy. 
“There wasn’t any of it in sight this after- 
noon. And somebody’s worried. They’ve 
been asking me all day about that buying of 
mine. The corner of my mouth’s all sore 
saying, ‘Henderson, of course!’ But I 
won't say they believed me. The only way 
to tell ’em the truth around here is to lie to 
7em. Why don’t you let me try that?” 

The impressively vigorous head of the 
big Stock Exchange firm of Calhoun, Con- 
nor & Co. was prompt upon the minute for 
his appointment with his friend and ally, 
George Chisholm. With him came that 
Griffith Lloyd who was another of the lead- 
ing spirits of the group which, surrounding 
Chisholm, represented controlling owner- 
ship of the Allied Fabrics Corporation. Like 
the others, and even more heavily than any 
excepting Chisholm himself, Lloyd also 
was financially interested in Chisholm 
Motors. Johnny Henderson, sitting with 
Chisholm when the two men were an- 
nounced, felt more confident than ever of 
his ground when he heard the name of this 
unexpected second caller. 

Both newcomers showed quick surprise 
when they found Henderson seated and 
making no preparation to go. Their uncer- 
tainty increased when Chisholm, after a 
noticeably cool welcome, said, “You know 
Mr. Henderson, don’t you? You do, Jim, 
of course. Lloyd—Mr. Henderson.” 

Henderson shook hands with both men 
and calmly returned to his chair. There 
was a moment of strained silence which Cal- 
houn ended by saying, ‘“‘I haven’t a great 
deal of time, George. Lloyd and I want a 
word or two in private with you; s0, if 
Henderson will excuse you ——” 

“Tf it’s about my account or about the 
market, Jim, you can talk freely before Mr. 
Henderson,” answered Chisholm. ‘He 
understands my situation and he arranged 
the transfer of those stocks. In fact, he— 
he has my full confidence.” 


Calhoun looked sharply acrogg | 
derson and then back to Chisholm, y 
does this mean?” he asked forcefy, 

“Just what I’ve said,” replied C] 
“T want Mr. Henderson’s advice 
wanted to see me, Jim. What 
about?” 

_ “T won’t discuss matters with 
but you,” declared Calhoun angrily 
is entirely between ourselves.” 

“Tm afraid,’ Chisholm answere¢ 
suppressing his desire to placate 
you'll have to discuss them with He; » 
too, or not at all.” i! 

Griffith Lloyd came to Calhou, 
“Mr. Chisholm,” he said in his 
fashion, “I came here this aftern| 
cause I understood there was a que 
safeguarding your interests, ] 
is here for the same reason. If] 
son has undertaken that—if y: 
to him instead of to us who hay 
close business friends for so long 
suppose there’s nothing more to 

“Exactly!” declared James © 
“Tf that’s the case 4 || 

“Tt is the case!” interrupted 
sharply and very disagreeably, 
mind and go on with what 
say. You’re wasting time.” 

Calhoun reddened. “I tell y 
ness is with Chisholm,” he said 

““Yes,’’ Henderson retorted, 
going to result as you’ve exp: 
men came here prepared to tl 
and then offer assistance—on ° 
terms. But your threats car 
than bluffs now, because Chis! 
the assistance he needs. His lc 
counts are all provided for. All 
to do is to hand over his s 
you’re carrying to the WallS 
tomorrow. And that means every s); 
them, with no excuses for failure 
liver.”’ |) 

Calhoun leaned forward, glarir 
gripping the arms of his chair. 

““What’s that?” he demani 
sively. ‘‘Are you trying to say 
able to deliver Mr. Chisholm’s 
Have you told him that we haven’t | 
stocks ready to deliver?” = | 

“T don’t know anything 
affairs, Calhoun,’’ answered 
deliberately insolent. ‘But I d 
you and your crowd, under cove’ 
selling Fabrics and Chisholm 
hammering the market down 
been getting Chisholm here to b 
and more. I’ll know more about | 
stock you’ve been selling when I get | 
turns from the examination of the t 
books.” E 

Chisholm looked up, startle 
heard nothing of an examination of t |: 
ords of the changes in ownership of | 
Fabrics shares. Calhoun turned tt 
choking. “‘George,’’ he began 
“T won’t stand i 

“T suppose you’ve done ev 
proper order,’ interrupted 
““You’ve probably been sellin; 
stock— delivering shares actually o 
your friends and yourself—expeetin; ) 
place ’em with what you'd take ove} 
Chisholm in the end. I suppose 
been wise enough to keep the seventy | 
sand Fabrics you’re carrying for him { 
in your own box or in your loans. Sti) 
never can tell. I’ve advised Mr. Ch 
to make sure.” iy 

“What do you mean by that?” |} 
Calhoun. — 


’ 


Chisholm kept his eyes upon his des!) 
ter to conceal his perplexity. Hen:' 
had given him no such advice. 
“Well,” said Johnny Henderson, rt} 
his spread fingers through his hair, 
given Mr. Chisholm this advice, a 
decided to act on it: If you fail to ma 
livery of that account tomorrow— 
it—he immediately lays all the fac 
the Stock Exchange and the dist 
torney, and his lawyers start prepari 
usual petitions.” Z. 
“By God!’ exclaimed Calhoun I 
edly springing from his seat. 
Henderson went on calmly. 
“Tf you do make delivery, as I thin} 
will, Mr. Chisholm then makes form 
mand for an accounting to show just | 
every share of stock and every b 
been every day since Calhoun, © 
& Co. has been carrying them for h 
Calhoun stood speechless, but 
raising his voice angrily, demand! 
you insinuate that they’ve be 
illegally?” zi 
(Continued on Page 6 


(Continued from Page 60) 

on’t insinuate anything. The ac- 
i¢ will show. Mr. Chisholm wants 
whether any of his securities have 
d for any purpose other than 
yral in loans. If they’ve been deliv- 
‘sales made for others, or loaned out 
it sellers, or used in any way to help 
omspiracy—and conspiracy is the 
that you men have been carrying on 
k down prices artificially and break 
Im, then you in particular, Cal- 
a director in both companies—you’ll 


‘in Wall Street. If your hands are 
ou’ve nothing to fear. But if they’re 
; time for prayer.” 
‘e was tense silence. Finally Calhoun 
oarsely, ‘‘Henderson, what’s your 
al interest in this?”’ 
jersonanswered promptly. “Twenty 
nd shares of Fabrics that I’ve 
, Also a percentage of what 
Im gets above 36 for fifty thousand 
m going to sell for him when I can 
: right price.” 
ranother pause Lloyd asked, “‘What 
be the right price?” 
ty—if sold tomorrow!” declared 
son. “That’s for Mr. Chisholm’s 
jousand and my twenty. After to- 
y, a higher price. I don’t know yet 
ies be.” 
possible!” exclaimed Lloyd. 
; Calhoun, leaning across Chisholm’s 
jed-faced, demanded angrily, “‘Can’t 
> that this is just a cheap holdup?” 
i Henderson stiffened and his eyes 
ed. 
i it that if you want to,” he re- 
“Sixty’s the average of what 
Im paid through you for the fifty 
ind shares I’m now offering to let 
y back Call it a holdup to get back 
was plucked from George Chisholm 
friends—plus a little extra for me, 
nman, Call it a holdup, Calhoun! 
now whether the gun’s loaded or 


‘ith Lloyd moved to Calhoun’s side 
lgan a low-voiced conversation. 

a time Calhoun, ignoring Hender- 
id to Chisholm, ‘‘T shall have to con- 
y partners and associates.”’ 

‘holm nodded gravely, but Hender- 
.nted no loophole left open. 

n't let’s have any misunderstand- 
nesaid, addressing Calhoun. “‘ You’re 
be make that delivery tomorrow or 
lere before twelve o’clock and sign 
‘eement that Mr. Chisholm and I will 
‘eady. And I must know by six 
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ection the card sent in by his caller— 
ie that Mr. Jones was from the El 
? Institute, Specialists in Scientific 
se—the banker suggested thatit would 
ith my while to tarry and listen in. 

‘'s entered: A well-dressed, smart- 
: chap of thirty-five, with the alert 
ce of an experienced salesman, he 
i for granted that the banker knew 
yut the value and necessity of exer- 
and stressed the fact that the 
‘ado Institute was admirably equip- 
2 meet the banker’s very needs. 
al supervision—eighteen instructors 
id, one of whom was always waiting 
h the banker in charge the moment he 


st a minute,” interrupted the banker. 
had terrible pains in my right knee 
ne time past. Don’t know whether 
2umatism or bone trouble. And my 
eis bad too. Can hardly see out of 
ypur course of exercise cure those 


y dear sir!” exclaimed the salesman. 
Ff asking a little too much! If you’re 
health you ought to see a doctor. 
ecialize in exercise that will help you 
he health you’ve got and tone you 
any stimulate the internal organs 
lake them function with the regularity 
cking clock.” 

lats all right, then,’ laughed the 
“Just what I wanted to know. 
of you fellows from different insti- 
‘ave been here in the past month, and 
t man said his three months’ course 
‘Cure my knee and eye trouble, which, 
vane I haven’t got.” 

©Te not in the wildcatting end of the 
«Tes sponded Jones. ‘Now our 


_ lot of explaining to do in court as_ 
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o’clock this afternoon which it’s going to be. 
Vl oo to hear from you, if Mr. Chisholm 
can’t. 

When they had gone Henderson turned 
upon Chisholm a face that showed in- 
credulous surprise. He seemed suddenly 
amazed. 

" “By all the gods, it worked!” he cried. 

In half an hour! They never tried to call 
me once! They’re caught! They know it 
and they’ll pay!” 

“But you expected it!” 

“Not so easily! Not so soon! But it’s 
done! They’ll probably ask time for pay- 
ments, but we can well afford to give ’em 
anything in reason. And the selling of Fab- 
rics is over, Chisholm. You can be sure of 
that. You'll see it above 50 again in another 
week, and it’ll be up to its old prices before 
very long. So your other loans won’t worry 
you. I think your trouble is over.” 

_ George Chisholm’s eyes were very soft 
indeed as he reached out his hand. 

“Robin Hood,” he said, smiling. “TI 
never expected to meet him in the flesh, 
but here he is.” ’ 

Johnny Henderson, relaxed, caught the 
other’s mood. 

“That should make you Lionheart,’’ he 
laughed, ‘‘and I suppose we’ve just tied the 
can to Prince John and the Sheriff.” 

“We won’t carry it too far,’’ Chisholm 
answered, “‘but Robin Hood—that’s Hen- 
derson, of course.” 

“Allright, then. His advice to you is to 
keep out of the forest between ten and 
three. And now to report to Herman Stone. 
What’s his part—the Friar?” : 

The telephone, however, did not find 
Herman Stone. His office declared that he 
had been called suddenly to go out of town 
and there was no way of knowing when he 
would be back. 

“That’s very curious,’”’ commented Hen- 
derson. “I expected to find Herman with 
his ear to the keyhole. He neither phoned 
me nor left word. I wonder what game he’s 
playing.” 

But the truth as to that would have 
shaken their satisfaction sadly. Ultimately, 
when it came to light, it proved startling; 
but that was two months later, when the 
whole mysterious Allied Fabrics episode 
had passed unexplained into Wall Street 
history. Andy Mitchell, of the Leader, had 
come in upon Johnny Henderson one after- 
noon after the market had closed, with a 
question or two that needed answering. 
While he was there Frank Conroy puffed in 
energetically and dropped into a chair by 
the broad window into which Trinity’s clock 
stared so persistently. 
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“No business,’’ he asserted, as if that ex- 
plained his coming. ‘‘Nothing doing all 
day, and every day the same. That stock 
of mine’s not only dead; it’s turning 
green.” 

“You're in Allied Fabrics, aren’t you?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Yep,” Conroy admitted. “I’m the un- 
necessary specialist in Allied Fabrics, and 
I’m also the only human being who knows 
there is such a stock any more.” 

, “T thought I had a whale of a story about 
Fabrics a day or two ago,” said Mitchell 
casually. “Inside stuff, you know. It was 
about that last splash in the stock. I got a 
tip that Herman Stone pulled off that trick 
by getting the Wall Street National to lend 
George Chisholm three millions just when 
he was on the rocks and had to have it to 
save himself. Looked like good dope until 
the Wall Street National people blew it up. 
They told me that Herman did try to get 
them to make the loan, but they turned 
him down, and they were sure that he 
didn’t get anybody else to make it. So that 
killed the yarn for me.” 

Johnny Henderson knew that his heart 
had stopped and his stomach was sinking. 
He stared at Mitchell, unbelieving. 

“Do you mean to say they never agreed 
to make the loan?” he demanded, and his 
voice was strange to his own ears. 

“Old Harley, the vice president, told me 
so himself . Said Stone was in a great hurry 
about it one morning and hung about for 
an hour trying to talk ’em into it, but they 
wouldn’t touch it. Afterwards Herman 
came around several times and gave them 
the laugh for having missed out on a good 
thing.” 

“That’s very interesting,’ said Hender- 
son reflectively, roughing his hair. “‘I know 
a man who made quite a bit of money in 
Fabrics at that time because he believed 
that loan had been arranged.” 

“That’s a good story too,’ remarked 
Andy Mitchell. “Who was it?” 

““Can’t give you his name,” Henderson 
replied. “Know him too well.” 

Later he was carrying Frank Conroy up- 
town with him in the big blue car. 

“Did you hear what I said to Andy 
Mitchell about someone making a profit in 
Fabrics because he thought Herman Stone 
had made that loan?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Conroy. ‘Shot with luck, 
that bird. Who was it?” 

He turned for the answer that did not 
come promptly, and found the other grin- 
ning sheepishly. 

“‘Henderson, of course,’ said Johnny 
Henderson. 


EXERCISE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 26) 


The banker interrupted the selling talk. 
“T’ll tell you frankly where I stand, Mr. 
Jones. I’m all for exercise. I need it, but 
I simply haven’t the time for it. The last 
time I signed up for a three months’ course 
I planned to drop in at four o’clock in the 
afternoon three times a week. But I didn’t 
manage to get there more than three or four 
times in the whole three months. Unex- 
pected engagements, callers, and so on,” 

“We recognize that that is your big 
problem,” observed Mr. Jones smoothly, 
‘and you'll be interested in a service we’ve 
established since the last time I called on 
you. Signa contract with us, putting your- 
self at our disposal at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. At five minutes of four our man 
will call for you. No matter who has 
dropped in or what’s keeping you, he will 
remind you of your obligation to come to 
the institute; he’ll wait until you are ready 
to go and accompany you if you like. Or 
we will remind you of your engagement 
with us by telephone—just as you prefer. 
A number of our patrons are finding that 
this kind of service solves the problem in- 
volved in getting away from their offices in 
very nice shape!”’ f 

Suffice to say that the banker signed on 
the dotted line, declaring that if the service 
department of the exercise industry was 
prepared to take moral responsibility for 
seeing that he got his money’s worth, he 
was willing to commit himself for another 
three months. , . 

Now when Blank, a lean, thin and wispy 
lawyer—or perhaps he is short, stout, obese 
or even fat—first steps out on the floor of 
the exercise salon in a gymnasium suit and 
tennis shoes, the chances are that he is 
painfully reminded of the fact that it is at 
least twenty years since he has exposed 


himself in any such costume. There, in 
front of him, just as his contract provides, 
he beholds a serious-minded instructor 
ready to take him in hand. For one wild 
instant Blank may be disposed to turn and 
run and hide from view, but his instructor 
immediately strikes an attitude and gets off 
that stentorian command which no man, 
once he has committed himself to the exer- 
cise industry, dare defy: 

“Tnh-h-hale—exh-h-hale!” 

Blank is completely intimidated and 
yields to discipline. Presently, during a 
rest interval, he has a chance to observe 
ten or a dozen other men who are in the 
same boat with himself. There, perchance, 
is the judge before whom he was pleading 
in court that very morning—and he is in- 
haling and exhaling at command, just like 
any humble member of the bar. Over there 
are three lords of Wall Street bending and 
twisting or tossing medicine balls—each 
under a dictator. And there is a man of 
sixty, somewhat lean of shank, gray of hair, 
and red of face, standing on his neck and 
shoulders, supporting his hips with his 
hands, the while he touches the floor be- 
yond his head with his toes! He is a dis- 
tinguished engineer. All in all, it is a none 
too sightly gathering, but a doggedly 
earnest one. 

The kind of exercise Blank gets depends, 
of course, upon the institution with which 
he has signed up, and this depends mainly 
upon the selling talk that has most ap- 
pealed to him. Various branches of the 
industry offer the product under every con- 
ceivable name—passive exercise, resistance 
exercise, functional exercise and interesting 
exercise. 

If Blank is somewhere in the thirties or 
early forties, he has probably been invited 
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the RED 
STRIPE! 


—and you have 
the most perfect 
radio panel pos- 
sible to make. 


HEN you buy 

or make your 
next radio set, re- 
member the vital 
importance of the 
panel. 

Look at the edge of 
the panel of the re- 
ceiver you are think- 
ing of buying. If a 
single red stripe runs 
through its center, it 
is bakelite-DILECTO. 
You may be sure that 
the set is well con- 
structed of units of 
equal superiority. 

In choosing the 
panel for a home- 
made outfit, find the 
red stripe. You will 
then have identified 
genuine bakelite- 
DILECTO, the mate- 
rial with every scien- 
tific radio advantage. 
Adding the red stripe 
does not change 
bakelite-DILECTO 
physically; it merely 
gives it identity. 

bakelite-DILECTO 
is finished a hand- 
some, sleek, everlast- 
ing black. It cannot 
warp, swell or crack. 
It resists heat (220° 
F.), cold, water, oils, 
solvents and all 
weather elements. 
Higher in dielectric 
strength than ever 
needed in radio. 
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Do you sell merchandise or service? Then 
—if the money from a cash sale doesn’t 
go into your cash drawer; if a charge sale 
slip is lost; if a C. O. D. collection is not 
turned in; if cash is paid out and no record 
is made—who stands the loss? 


Are you a manufacturer? Then—if you 
make a shipment and the bill is incorrect; 
if there is a shortage in materials received 
and no accounting is made of the shortage; 
if a delivery goes astray and the record is 
lost; if stock materials are withdrawn 
without a requisition; or if duplicate cop- 
ies of any record do not agree—who stands 
the loss? 


Stop These Losses 


The Standard Manifolding Register prevents 
such costly errors by insuring that a clear, 
accurate, unchangeable record is made of 
each transaction at the time each 
transaction takes place. 


Sheets Can’t Slip 
The Patented Kant-Slip 
Pin-Wheel insures that 
six copies of a record can 
be made at a single writ- 
ing—plus a locked-in record. Each copy, 
on a printed form, will be exactly like the 
original, word for word, line for line. Each 
copy can be on different colored paper— 
easily distinguishable—quickly found. 


Accept This Offer 


If you would like to know how the Standard | 
Manifolding Register will prevent costly er- 
rors, minimize carelessness and so increase 
your profits, simply fill in the coupon, or 
attach it to your letterhead, and mail it to us. 


Made in all 


or without 
cash drawer 


ee we ae, 
Tridard 
Manifolding Registers amd Roll Printing 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


The Standard Register Co., 
250 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation tell me how the Standard 
Register will increase my profits—send literature, 


Name 


Address 


Business 
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to participate in functional exercise. He 
needs to lie on the floor and bend and twist 
his body so as to stimulate the internal or- 
gans—heart, liver, lungs, kidneys and in- 
testines. One institution will accomplish 
this by means of floor work, while another 
will do it by resistance work, which requires 
that Blank shall pull and push with feet 
and hands against the resistance of the 
instructor. 

But if Blank is a man between fifty and 
sixty and not of robust physique he will be- 
come the object of solicitation from the 
dealers in passive exercise. It is explained 
to him that he will only be expected to take 
his muscles for a walk in the mildest pos- 
sible manner; his internal organs will be 
stimulated by mechanical devices. He will 
be brought in contact with the trunk shaker. 
A canvas belt some six or eight inches wide 
will be passed around his back or over his 
abdomen. Current will be turned on and 
the mechanical device to which the belt is 
attached will begin to vibrate, shaking 
Blank, his liver and viscera with a great de- 
gree of thoroughness, but without using up 
his muscular energy. 

Some institutions stress the fact that 
they use no apparatus whatever, while 
others, stressing the importance of making 
the exercise interesting, specialize in unique 
apparatus. If Blank goes to an institution 
of the latter kind, he will ride a peculiar 
kind of bicycle, the seat of which will hop 
up and down with him as he works the 
pedals, giving him the benefit of leg work 
and an internal shaking at the same time. 
He may, indeed, ride a mechanically op- 
erated horse. Sitting in a regulation saddle, 
feet in stirrups, he will for a while rise to the 
trot or post in the polite style. As he 
toughens, he will learn to ride cowboy 
fashion, sitting tight to the saddle and get- 
ting the full value of the shaking. 

Also, he may take a jaunt across the 
desert on a camel. Imagine a highly pol- 
ished hardwood seat about the size of a 
cider keg but concave where the keg is con- 
vex—and fleece-covered. Once Blank is 
astride the beast, the electric motor is 
started and the camel begins to rock side- 
wise and to tip front and back violently. 
Blank, well-shaken up by the process, imi- 
tates the peculiar rolling movement of the 
lady who rides a camel in a circus parade, 
and feels as though he were far out at sea 
on a ship that is pitching and rolling at the 
same time. 


The Newer Theories 


If Blank does go in for interesting exer- 
cise he doubtless has become convinced of 
its special value by arguments of this 
kind—all our ancestors used to ride over 
rough roads in very hard wagons, without 
springs, and on hard seats. The same an- 
cestors went up and down stairs much more 
frequently than modern flat dwellers do. 
The result is that they got well shaken 
up, and left the internal organs of their de- 
scendants with a hereditary need of being 
shaken up in a similar manner. There is no 
question but that after a ride on a mechan- 
ical camel or cow pony, Blank feels that 
life is, or at least can be made, as hard a 
shake for him as it was for his ancestors. 

From the foregoing it may be inferred 
that the exercise industry is in a state of 


| confusion as regards the physical training 


that is actually most suited to the needs of 
average man Blank. : However, that con- 
fusion is more apparent than real.  Pri- 
marily, the differences of opinion concern 
only the talking points for the selling end of 
the business, while the theory, upon which 
various branches of the industry operate, is 
fundamentally the same—and sound. 

Among the advocates of this compara- 
tively new theory are a number of ex- 
athletes who got their early experience in 
the old and strenuous school. Having seen 
the light, having observed the effect of 
strenuosity on themselves, they are espe- 
cially emphatic in presenting the claims of 
the new gospel. One of these men is a man 
who captured bantam and flyweight cham- 
pionship titles before he became a leader of 
the modernists among physical trainers and 
an archenemy of strenuous exercise for 
average man Blank. A single incident 
proved to be the pivot on which his point 
of view turned. 

Some fifteen years ago, about the time 
when he was retiring from the boxing game, 
he became interested as a partner in a small 
gymnasium. The men who went there were 
put at hard work to develop muscle. It was 
an era of muscle building. A man who 
went to a gymnasium did a lot of work on 
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arallel bars, tugged at heavy weights, 
Baced rope—fagged himself all out. The 
idea seemed to be that the harder a man 
worked the more he got out of it. And one 
day a patron of the gymnasium fell to the 
floor unconscious in the midst of such 
strenuous work. WE 
“Tt struck me as the height of the ridicu- 
lous,” says this man, ‘‘that a man looking 
for health should have been subjected to 
such an overstrain, and perhaps shortened 
his life by five or ten years. That caused me 
to throw over all the notions I had had 
about muscle building, and I went in for a 
scientific study of the subject, cooperating 
with some of the leading members of the 
medical profession who were at that time 
just becoming keenly interested in the 
therapeutic value of exercise. 
““We came to see that the exercise prob- 
lem for the average man is a matter of the 


right amount—the dosage—and the right © 


kind for just the stimulation he needs. For 
the average man the problem of exercise is 
not a question of muscle building at all. 
The idea that the average business man, 
lawyer, clerk or banker, needs for the sake 
of his health to develop a muscular 
physique is, I am happy to say, as dead as 
the theory Columbus set out to explode.” 


When a Man Loses Pep 


Typical of the old school of exercise was 
that professional strong man, Sandow, who 
gave exhinitions everywhere throughout 
the United States. He held that every male 
past the age of eighteen ought to be able to 
lift a hundred-pound dumb-bell above his 
head ten times with left or right hand; and 
that every woman of the same age should 
do the same with a fifty-pound dumb-bell. 
And he pinned medals on the breasts of 
those who accomplished the feat! 

Today, however, physical trainers who 
know their business are making no effort 
to school the average man in the develop- 
ment of great strength. Muscle is regarded 
simply as the rope which attaches to the 
load, whereas the internal organs are con- 
sidered as the motive power that exerts the 
pull on the rope. Look after the motive 
power and the rope will be equal to the 
load! 

The physiological basis of the newer 
point of view will appear if we examine the 
case of the average Mr. Blank. Up to the 
time of leaving college or of going into busi- 
ness at the age of twenty-two or three, he 
has led a pretty energetic life. At about 
this time he stops regular and systematic 
exercise, but the chances are that his job 
for a few years yet gives him a considerable 
amount of leg work to do. So, though 
his exercise is not especially designed 
to keep him fit, it does, with the start he 
got in youth, keep him going for a while. 
Presently he gets a desk job—and he gets 
less and less exercise; practically none 
in winter, and a little golf or its equivalent 
in summer, Moreover, if he is like the 
average American, his diet consists mainly 
of cereals, meat, potatoes and sugar, and is 
altogether too scanty as regards dairy 
products and green vegetables. 

Under this régime Blank can expect to 
lose his vitality and energy at an early age. 
His intestinal tract becomes debilitated and 
fails to respond with the production of the 
intestinal juices. He becomes chronically 
poisoned by the waste products of his faulty 
digestion. He is easily fatigued upon slight 
exertion, suffers disconcertingly from vague 
pains in various parts of the body. He ages 
prematurely. Thinning hair and wrinkles 
come upon him all too soon—between 
thirty and forty, when, in fact, his age in 
years cannot account for these phenomena. 

Blank is conscious of the fact that he is 
losing pep, is slowing up in his work, losing 
interest in it. He suffers from a lack of 
clarity in his mental operations. Internally, 
though he doesn’t know it, he has reached 
a point of stagnation. His health doesn’t 
fail completely, because his mode of life 
isn’t bad enough for that. But the doctor 
tells him that if he goes on as he has been 
going he will be seeking additional life in- 
surance at the age of forty-five—and be re- 
jected. The doctor tells him that he needs 
exercise. Blank has begun to realize this 
himself. About now he is ready to listen 
attentively to the exercise salesman or even 
to write to some physical trainer for liter- 
ature. 

When Blank goes to a physical trainer he 
probably thinks that what he needs is to do 
a lot of hard work to develop his physique. 
But if he falls into the hands of a trainer 
who really knows his business he soon loses 
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this idea. He will be asked to 
moderate amount of work, He y 
but he will never be bushed. An 
perhaps the most valuable thi 
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on a thumbnail—enough, and not. 
and of just the right kind. Expay 
what, that theory runs as follows 

“What you want, Mr. Blank, 
kind of exercise that will devel] 
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member that the man who 
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condition by not taking reg 
any kind to think that, 
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heart muscle. When he st 
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Balanced Ratio : 


“Would you be surprised to 
Blank, that a man cannot dep 
upon vigorous exercise, su 
boxing or wielding the weed 
farm, to keep his internal mech 
proper condition? At least it m 
you to learn that among the 
scientific physical trainer tod 
ber of well-known athletes—a 
home-run king, for instance, 
pion tennis player. Why? B 
leg-and-arm work they do does 
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“So, in your case, Mr. Bi 
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‘One other thing, Mr. Blank: 
to get the best results from you! 
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a rational diet, regarding which # 
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the right quantity, quality 
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yme Useful Exercises 


flat on your back on the floor (if 
‘ug isn’t soft enough, lay down a 
, an army blanket or both). 
‘the sides, palms down. Inhale 
oly, raising the chest high, bring- 
ydomen in, keeping the shoulders 
yw. Hold the breath for five sec- 
hale, returning to a relaxed posi- 
you inhale lift the hands and lay 
ms upward, a little away from 
ie floor. When exhaling, return 
she original position. 
flat position, palms down at the 
yut straight. Raise right leg up as 
ible, keeping the leg straight, toes 
Inhale as the leg comes up. Ex- 
goes down. Repeat with the left 


t on your back; draw knees up 
feet on the floor. Place a weight 
abdomen. (A heavy book or two 
out the physical trainer uses a 
ual to several stove lids, fifteen 
* so, and in addition, while this 
s being done, the trainer bears 
n the weight.) Raise the weight 
tracting the stomach muscles and 
ip. Lower it by relaxing these 


lat position, hands at sides, legs 
they are a foot apart at the knee. 
h legs up and circle them away 


whip. Don’t mistake me either— 
ypposed to your sacred General. 
yme of your draw-backs, but I’ll 
er in the government as far as 
ju. What put this in your head, 

It’s a good idea and bad at the 
ae 


1ere, anyhow,”’ Richard answered. 
in the throng, confined within the 
ls, brought Gawin Todd immedi- 
tont of him. Todd was bulkier 
ard remembered him, a big ag- 
igure with a heavy flushed face 
by a quick commanding look. 
evening, Mr. Bale,” hesaid clearly. 
Todd,” Richard replied, ‘‘good 
There was a momentary curi- 
e around them; there was an in- 
roiced interest in their meeting; 
> appeared, something arresting 
ted. He was isolated, with Gawin 
mm the rest of the world. But 
er a space, deliberately, without 
med away toward the casks. 
before that, had decided to go in 
the dancing, but it was equally 
e for him to delay. 

ever we've said won’t be final,” 
ued, to Bradlock Wiatt. ‘‘What 
lain about you may come to de- 
There will be some bad years, and 
you can count on are not multi- 
he others are.” 

a passage through the crowd 
ed the ballroom in time to hear 
8, delivered by Sewell Graveland, 
throughout the Tidewater for 
sed skill in the conduct of dances 
ng, and the husband of Rose Ann, 
l’s sister. 
ave observed all the proprieties,” 
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from each other, making a complete circle 
without letting the feet touch the floor. 
Knees stiff; toes pointed. 

5. In flat position, hands at sides. Raise 
the legs together, making a complete circle 
to the left without touching the floor. Knees 
stiff; toes pointed. Repeat, circling to the 
right. 

6. From flat position, raise hands and 
legs straight up from the shoulders and 
hips, pointing to the ceiling. Spread the 
hands and feet wide, bringing them to- 
gether again. 

7. The same, except that when the legs 
and arms are brought back from the spread 
position, they must cross alternately. The 
right leg and right arm cross in front of the 
left leg and left arm; then vice versa. 

8. Lie flat on the stomach. Fold the 
hands across the small of the back. Raise 
the head and shoulders toward the ceiling. 

9. In flat position on the back, legs out 
straight, hands clasped under the head. 
Raise the head with the aid of the hands 
and draw up the right knee, trying to touch 
the chin with the knee. Repeat, touching 
the chin with the left knee. 

10. In flat position, hands clasped under 
the head as in 9. Raise the head with the 
aid of the hands and raise both knees at the 
same time, again trying.to touch the chin 
with the knees. This is known as the liver 
squeeze. In this manner Blank can squeeze 
his liver—and stimulate it—as effectively 
as though his liver were a sponge that could 
be taken out and squeezed in his hands. 

These ten exercises are enough for day- 
to-day conditioning, but two additional 
exercises of extraordinary value, though 
somewhat more difficult—many a man of 
sixty is doing them regularly—may be 
added: 

11. Lie flat on the back. Raise the feet 
and legs straight up in the air, bringing the 
hips off the floor, supporting yourself with 
the hands under the hips. Thus, Blank 
finds himself upside down on his head and 
neck. In this position the knees should be 
bent alternately—the motion being the 
same as though one were pedaling a bicycle 
upside down. Also, from a position straight 
up in the air, the legs—both together— 
should be bent at the knees and the knees 
poe down as nearly as possible to the 
chin. 

12. Same position as 11. Bring the legs 
down and back over the head as though 
about to turn a complete backward somer- 


. sault. With the toes almost touching the 


floor, swing the legs, both together, so that 
the toes touch the floor first on the right, 
then on the left side. 


BALIS£AIND 


(Continued from Page 21) 


bow, in the minuet, to the past, and now it 
is my pleasure to announce an absolute 
novelty in Gloucester County. A number 
of us have been practising the figures of the 
French cotillion; and to-night, in honour of 
the Ambassador from France, Citizen 
Genét, and of the Republic Frangais, we are 
going to dance it—as well, for your enjoy- 
ment.” 

There was an instant ringing applause, 
hands were clapped, voices raised, the 
sticks of countless fans broken. 

It would be for no enjoyment of his, Rich- 
ard told himself savagely. Sewell Graveland 
ought to keep himself where he belonged— 
on ballroom floors. He was exactly the man 
Rose Ann would have married; and now, 
Richard supposed, where once she had 
drunk Madeira publicly, nothing short of 
rum would satisfy her. He was astonished 
to see rien he had regarded as solid, safely 
Federal, as enthusiastic over the French 
innovation as those who couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know more. Even dancing had 
been spoiled: the nights gone when the 
managers, their hats under their arms, led 
ladies out to an acceptable music. The 
cotillion, directed by Graveland, formed; 
absurdities which, he gathered, were called 
favours made their appearance; women 
rose and danced and sat down; the figures 
had ridiculous French names. Richard 
Bale went back in the need of drink. 

The taproom was emptied in the general 
curiosity over the cotillion 2 Balantine, 
drenched in sweat, was mopping himself by 
sections. 

“It’s over soon,” he observed. 

“What?” Richard asked stubbornly. 

“That new one. They were going over 
it this afternoon. It won’t be fashionable 
to dance a minuet any more, and God 
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It may be noted that the above exercises 
are designed for their effect upon the va- 
Tlous organs as follows: 1 and 2, lungs; 3, 
4 and 5, stomach; 6, 7 and 8, kidneys; 9 
and 10, liver; 11 and 12, liver and in- 
testines. 

If Blank plans to use these exercises 
every morning, as he should, for a period of 
twenty to thirty minutes, he will be given 
certain general instructions in addition. On 
arising he should take a glass of cold water. 
The exercises are to follow. They should be 
done slowly and easily, especially at first, 
In such a way as to use only physical and 
not nervous energy. Four times for each 
exercise 1s enough to begin with, but they 
may be increased gradually up to ten times 
each, and finally—except the last two—to 
twenty. The third exercise will be found 
beneficial if done a hundred times—with 
ten seconds’ rest after each twenty-five 
times. Following the exercises should come 
the cold bath, or, if this is not well tolerated, 
the bath may be warm and followed by a 
cold shower. If the cold shower is imprac- 
ticable, the desired result may be achieved 
by slapping the abdomen with a towel 
soaked in cold water. 


Good Health and Good Spirits 


Such are the physical-training orders 
Blank receives if he finds it desirable to 
work alone at home. After a while he may 
tire of the routine. Then he lets it slide and 
again finds himself predisposed to a dark 
brown mental outlook. But if he follows 
through, day after day, month in and 
month out, the chances are that his internal 
organs will purr as sweetly as a six-cylinder 
motor that has just been tuned. He finds 
that he holds himself more erect and walks 
more elastically. He gains in mental alert- 
ness and in mental stability, becoming less 
irritable. It would not be a miracle if in a 
month or so his old habitual dark brown 
mental outlook had metamorphosed into a 
rosy pink, 

With the grit to follow through in the 
manner indicated—and it does take some— 
Blank can accomplish almost as much by 
himself as with the supervision of a trainer. 
If he shrinks, if he is tempted to indulge in 
another wink instead of getting up to give 
his internal organs and circulatory system 
their regular and proper every-morning 
treat, the exercise industry will come to his 
aid—pull him out of bed, put him through 
this very same routine with various other, 
though unimportant, divertisements—and 
for a consideration of merely twenty-four 
hundred dollars a year! 


knows what’ll happen to the congos and 
the reels and jigs.” 

“Not till we’re moved to France,”’ Rich- 
ard contradicted him. ‘This won’t last. 
You’ve seen enough people to understand 
them better.” 

There was a repetition of the frenzied ap- 
plause from beyond. 

“That doesn’t sound like it,” Balantine 
was sufficiently unmannerly to insist. ‘ You 
are on the river at Balisand and a lot skips 
by you. Gentlemen like you will have to 
come around, Mr. Bale.’ 

“To what?’ Richard demanded. “To 
keeping taverns?” 

“Anything but that,’’ was the other’s 
reply. 
“T’ll add this, though,’’ he went on; ‘‘it’s 
going to be better than it was. I can see 
that every day. Once every proper coach 
that passed was for Welfield or Todd Hun- 
dred or your plantation, and we could 
hardly afford to spread a clean cloth. Have 
you been to the Eagle in Richmond lately? 
It’s as comfortable as you’d want. Gentle- 
men, and even parties with ladies, are often 
there.” 

“When I have to stay a night in a Vir- 
ginia tavern,” Richard Bale told him, “Tl 
know a Republican has been elected Presi- 
dent; and that day I will give you a hun- 
dred dollars.”’ 

Balantine turned and wrote with chalk 
on the wood wall. “Mr. Richard Bale of 
Balisand is agreeable to a hundred dollars 
when Thomas Jefferson is elected President 
of the United States.” Richard objected 
to the wording. “Not when, if.’ Either 
way, the tavern keeper asserted, it was a 
good account. 

“You can’t lose’’—it was BeverleyMath- 
ews—‘“‘but, by heaven, I don’t want to see 
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you win.’”’ The men crowded back; now, 
evidently, the cotillion was over. — , 

“Tf Mr. Jefferson is elected’’—this, Rich- 
ard saw, was William Newsome—“you 
won’t need his hundred. Honest men will 
have the money.’ This was humorously 
denied: ‘Not if the others own the fast 
mares.’’ George Renolls, Richard recog- 
nized, had no intention of offense. 


However, he delayed in speech to con- 
sider Newsome: it might be necessary to 
give him an indication of the proprieties 
observable for public occasions and terms. 
What he had remarked, about honest men, 
had, perhaps, an unacceptable flavour of the 
personal. But Bradlock Wiatt took his 
arm. 

“Tt’s just as I say,’ he remonstrated. 
“Here you are, looking for a quarrel before 
I had searcely got done. You can’t get into 
Congress with a pair of dueling pistols. 


Put that out of your mind. Do you think 


Lucia Mathews will marry Gawin?”’ Rich- 
ard answered that he hadn’t realized events, 
there, had gone so far. ‘It would be tre- 
mendously lucky for Todd,’ Bradlock 
continued; ‘‘endless money—he hasn’t a 
fortune—for his comfort and political am- 
bitions. I don’t know about Lucia: I’ve 
hardly ever, in all her life, seen her off a 
horse. She rides like an angel. The truth 
is, no one, not even Beverley, knows her. 
But I can’t wish him any success. It would 
be the devil to have him around here, stir- 
ring up trouble.” 

“Tf Lucia could ride to her wedding,’ 
Richard declared, “‘attended by foxhounds, 
she would marry almost anyone. I mean,” 
he added carefully, ‘‘that one man has never 
been more to her than another. I can’t 
imagine her in love; or being in love with 
her.” 

“You're going down to the hazard, of 
course.” 

“Later,” Richard replied, “when the 
stakes are worth a throw.” 

He walked outside, to where the tavern 
fronted the public road. There were cou- 
ples promenading close by, in the drooping 
night; for the moment the music was still. 
He passed Rose Ann with Graveland. She 
gave him a brilliant smile and called back 
that she was waiting to teach him the 
French steps. 

“Thank you,” he declined, “‘I have been 
drilled so long in the others.” 

He saw Mary Todd; but she, too, was 
married—with four children. Marable 
Todd, her one brother, was palpably drunk; 
Sally was lecturing him severely. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad, later,’ she as- 
serted. ‘But now! Yes, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

Marable, with a low bow, said, “ Richard 
Bale of Balisand.”’ The boy had been a 
long while in England; and his manner, the 
slight mockery implied in the complete 
politeness of his speech, brought Jasper 
Robine back to Richard’s memory. Then, 
leaving them, Richard came abruptly on a 
solitary figure with an elaborate white dress 
and a bearing of angry rebellion. It was 
Jordan Gainge’s wife. 

“How long will it last?’’ she demanded. 

He replied, “Easily till dawn.” The 
sharp stamp of a foot was perceptible. “I 
don’t see why it must for you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘if you’re tired of it.”’ Jordan, she 
replied, judged it needful for her to remain. 

‘“A part of my education,” she explained. 
“Perhaps you didn’t know it—I am being 
educated so the Bales and Todds and 
Henry Dalney will have me to dinner.” 

The brutality of this assertion shocked 
him out of protest. All that he could man- 
age to say, after an inexcusable pause, was 
that she would soon go wherever she wished. 

“No,” she contradicted him; “and you 
don’t believe that, either. But soon, if 
they keep like this, I won’t want to. I 
think I hate everybody alive—except Jor- 
dan.’’ Even that, he felt, was a tardy 
modification. ‘Do you dance?” 

“Tt happens I don’t,’’ he told her un- 
comfortably. “I haven’t for years, on ac- 
count of a bad leg.” 

No one, it seemed, had taken her out on 
the floor for an hour. Mr. Todd had 
danced with her, and Mr. Beverley Math- 
ews—‘“‘all the old men. But the young 
ones—they are too damn afraid of the 
girls!” Richard Bale was again shocked. 
“I’m not all learned yet,” she said hastily. 
“It slipped out—the Guinea in me. I’m 
glad Jordan didn’t hear me. Why did he 
marry me, Mr. Bale?” 

“He loved you,” Richard said incon- 
clusively. 

“Why did I marry him?” 
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“Indeed, I couldn’t tell. It isn’t 
you’d call a general subject.” 
She could see, she replied, that } 
attempting to correct her, 
“TI thought you would be differe: 
liked what I heard about you go y} 
Frankly curious, Richard asked wha 
had been. “Why, in the war with En 
all those battles; and then the way y: 
acted since. You'll fight—I think it’s, 
mostly. I was born among men who | 
It’s the way they settle things, aboy 
and fish and voting.” 
“How do they vote?” he asked 
diately. 
“Oh, they don’t agree with you,” } 
was positive there. “You see, it’s gj, 
where I lived. No one likes to be t¢ 
to do. But they are only beg} 
think of that She broke 
“Why?” Richard urged her to: 
“TI don’t mind telling yo 
Gainge’s wife admitted; “on 
Mr. Todd. He’s been down e 
explaining about the United 
what happened in France. 
could be the same here, and the people 
everything. Mr, Newsome is around)| 
They don’t like you.” oa 
“No,” Richard agreed, “they don’t 
be bothered if they did. I could ney} 
along with traitors and liars.” She 
her hands. y 
“T love it when you say that.” He 
at her sombrely. ; 
“TI wish they’d listen to me,” he} 
ceeded. 
“It’s too late,’ she warned him; 
must keep away. They are even suspi 
of me, now. I went home last wee 
without Jordan; they treated me like 
strange. You don’t want me here and: 
don’t.”’ Gainge appeared: 
“It’s good of you to talk to Zena, | 
told Richard; ‘‘we would be happy ify | 
come to see us. Henry Dalney often 
He would get Henry, then, to take | 
Richard agreed. me | 
“And you will have to visit Balis| 
Though there won’t be much there for 
Gainge—we are out of the habit of a! 
taining.” | 
Jordan Gainge’s gratitude was at 
evident and admirably contained. Th 
man was stiffly proud. | 
“You ought to be in at the dancin | 
addressed his wife. “Mr. Newsome | 
been asking for you.” ees. | 
When they had gone Richard thong! 
length about Zena Gainge. What an| 
comfortable position! However, excep 
the dinner he had spoken of, he couldn 
responsible for her. Yet she stayed 
mind—not obviously an attractive wi 
but with something indefinable. 
it was the intensity of her spirit of 
A very different, Lucia Mathews, sti 
before him. 
“That was nice of you,” she commel 
He disclaimed all right of appreys ‘i 
she asked about Careless. “You 
ber I thought she might win.” He 
the tone of his discussion of her 
Bradlock Wiatt. 
“Lucia,” he inquired, “do you ever’ 
about anything beyond horses and: 
She didn’t answer immediately, but 
squarely regarding him. >» 
“Why do you ask that?” 
A devil of perversity entered him 
“T was wondering if you were in 
in Gawin Todd.” That, he recog 
been a mistake. : 
“There are so many ways of an 
you.” Her voice was speculative, d 
“What made you think I would ans 
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tf 
| 
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at all? I can’t imagine. It’s so 
unexpected from a Bale—of Balisand. 
lieve I’ll insist on your explaining hoy 
rather what gave you liberty to an 
thate é 
“Of course, I can’t tell you,” he confes 
“But I did, and I haven’t any inelinat 
to apologize. It wasn’t an unhear 
question.” “ 
“I ought to be flattered,” she res pond 
“but, do you know, I’m not. [like Care 
better than I do you, if that could be 
an answer. And I can see you ve beel 
cussing me with your brandy.” Her 
was almost a drawl. Then, sudden f 
became quite cheerful. “Oh, yes, ” 
are much better—and foxhounds. a 
invited it, he reflected; and he bent 
ward, inspecting her more closely. “I 
my hair?” =* 
“T was looking for the French col 
he explained; “at least, they eg 
that. The one I knew was white.” 
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hrysler Six Features 


Results Never Before Known 
The Oil-Filter and the Atr-Cleaner 


All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 
design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 


at Give 


There is open acknowledgment everywhere, 
now, that Chrysler engineers have gone 
years beyond previous conceptions of the 
highest and the finest in motor car per- 
formance. 


But the intensive development work of 
three years, which in advance of production 
brought the Chrysler Six to its present state 
of perfection, concerned itself with far more 


than the obvious phases of performance. 


The oil-filter and the air-cleaner, which 
contribute so much to motor car results 
never before known, are two outstanding 
examples. 


The two of them operate together, in a way 
never before devised, to exclude ruinous 
and abrasive grit, dust and dirt from the 
inside of the motor. 


oline is food to a motor, oil is its life 
; and the best motor on earth can’t 
vell on dirty oil any more than you can 


liseased blood. 


ler engineers say to you, in all sincerity, 
1ey positively protected the Chrysler Six 
2 against damage and a shortened life by 
1 of impure and unclean oil. 


1e Chrysler Six oil-filter—a real filter, 
erely a screen—takes all of the muck 
‘ime out of all the oil in the crankcase, 
ximately every 20 to 25 miles of driving. 


y go into the filter black and gritty, but 
1es out clean and pure as new—minus 
e foreign elements that scratch and 
, and treat the bearings as millions of 
tiny files would treat them. 


Engineers freely predict that Chrysler has 
shown the way to one of the greatest motor 
improvements in years. They say the Chrysler 
oil-filter will do away with most ordinary 
motor troubles. 


The oil-filter hands back, purified and cleansed, 
gallons of oil that otherwise would have to be 
thrown away. 


No less important is the Chrysler air-cleaner 
which passes none but clean air through the 
carburetor into the cylinders. 


The oil is kept cleaner even if there were no 
oil-filter—for road dust and grit cannot pass 
the Chrysler air-cleaner. Thus the engine is 
doubly safeguarded. 


That is how engineering study of every detail 


puts the Chrysler Six in an entirely different 
class. 


It is the same advanced engineering which 
unites, in a six-cylinder motor, 68 horse-power 
and a speed capacity of over 70 miles per hour 
with such a remarkable gasoline economy as 
better than 20 miles per gallon from a high- 
powered motor. 


At every turn, you find superiority expressed 
in Chrysler Six engineering and performance 
—in the vibrationless engine, in riding ease 
and stability that enable you to drive 60 miles 
an hour over cobbles or ruts, and so on. 


To say it in the briefest way, the Chrysler Six 
represents the finest that brains and money 
can produce; and if you have not yet put this 
car to your own tests, you are missing a very 
great deal in motoring experience. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘Chr 


sler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry-sler 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

It was exactly as Morryson had inti- 
mated—no, flatly declared, Richard recog- 
nized; women, in the main, he didn’t get 
along with. What Zena Gainge had told 
him about Gawin Todd and Guinea took 
possession of his mind. It was nothing 
short of criminal to inflame the suspicions 
of Jinkin’s Neck, deliberately to arouse an 
entire region against the government. Yes, 
traitor and liar were not too strong. Brad- 
lock was afraid of his drastic manner, but 
his warning that such measures were neces- 
sary would turn out to be fact. It was no 
good to try conciliation with the present 
Republican methods and men. 

The dancing had returned to a familiar 
form, a reel; the floor was crowded; Todd 
was with Lucia; and, annoyed, Richard 
went down to the cellar. It was lighted 
with hanging lanterns, and, on the long 
table where the dice were being cast at 
hazard, there were supplementary candles. 
The table was surrounded, hidden, by men; 
but when he approached an opening was 
made for him. This, he well understood, 
was in recognition of the name he bore as a 
gambler. 

The two men immediately engaged were 
strange to him, but he saw that one was 
supported by William Newsome. The 
amounts chanced weren’t large—the throw- 
ing was for the new ten-dollar gold piece. 
But Newsome indirectly greeted him at 
once. 

“Here’s Richard Bale of Balisand, and 
he’ll think we are children playing for but- 
tons.”’ Mathews put a hand on Richard’s 
arm. 

“Don’t let that rush you,” he advised. 
“You can stand on your reputation.” 

The immediate casting was over, and 
Newsome swept the dice toward them: 

“Let Mr. Bale call the main and be the 
caster, if we can find anyone to take his 
bets.”” Richard picked the dice up. 

““You’ve had so much to say about it’’— 
he addressed Newsome—‘‘that some of us 
will think you had better back your talk.” 

William Newsome was a tall man, and 
thin, with a lower jaw that protruded in ad- 
vance of his face and a habit of constantly 
raising and contracting his eyebrows. Of 
any inconsiderable family settled north of 
the Piankatank River, near the Dragon 
Swamps, he had been individually very suc- 
cessful in speculating with shares of the 
United States Bank—an institution it was 
now his profession to attack—and he was 
known to play for large amounts. 

“That’s a way to put it I don’t encour- 
age,” he replied; “but it can only be an- 
swered to-night with the dice.” 

“Try your luck, first,’ Beverley urged 
him, and Richard mentioned a hundred 
dollars. 

It was in his mind to call seven, since, 
out of thirty-six possible combinations, 
seven could be thrown in six ways; but, in- 
stead, he called eight and cast. He had 
thrown out—aces were turned up. The re- 
port had swiftly spread that he was en- 
gaged in hazard with Newsome, and the 
throng about the table multiplied. It was 
dividing, he saw, into two bodies—the men 
beside him were Federalists, supporters of 
Washington; those at Newsome’s elbows 
were publicly French in sympathy, follow- 
ers of Jefferson and John Mason, with some 
whose position was debatable, The game 
had turned into a struggle between the 
Federal-Party and the Republican. Richard 
lost a second hundred dollars, a third and 
afourth; and then, impatient, he made his 
bet five hundred. 

“That is just what I’ve won from you,” 
Newsome answered. “Take your money 
back . . . if you’reable.”’ Richard nicked 
in, with eleven. 

“Now I have it,”’ he remarked, ‘‘I’ll let 
you fix the amount of your play.” 

The other decided that, for the present, 
five hundred dollars was enough at a cast. 
Richard won again and again: once, when 
he was setter, by throwing ten, one of his 
chances; as caster with the number seven. 

“Your thousand has bred another,” he 
announced. “‘Thereis two thousand dollars 
up now.” The whispering about him fell 
silent. 

“Fight,’’ William Newsome called. ‘‘He 
nicked!’’ a voice exclaimed. 

Newsome hesitated, with the dice in his 
hand: it was evident he was considering a 
momentous decision. 

“Four thousand dollars,” he said finally, 
with his eyebrows in a knot. 

Richard agreed. He gazed curiously at 
the dice lying close together on the table— 
one showed a four, the other a five. Well, 
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he had lost four thousand dollars. He 
thought suddenly of Careless and her su- 
perb running; compared with the mare, this 
was a petty business. 

“Four has the look of an unlucky number 
for me,” he asserted. ‘Five would be bet- 
ter; yes, five thousand.” 

William Newsome was easy, arrogant, 
with the safety of his winnings. 

“‘T have an idea you’re wrong still,”’ he 
responded. “Five thousand dollars on a 
turn. That ought to satisfy even you. Mr. 
Bale, you are accommodated. To show you 
the delusions you’re labouring under, to give 
you, and the gentlemen associated—shall I 
put it?—under the flag of a discredited 
monarchy, a last opening, I’ll call the main 
at five, your own figure.” 

“Wait,’’ Richard Bale interrupted him, 
‘Sf you will allow us the definition of our 
position and loyalty: England is no more 
discredited with the United States than 
France is involved. America is free—your 
favourite word, I believe—from both. We, 
Mr. Newsome, the men back of me here, 
are not gambling with the fate of the United 
States; we are not content to let our coun- 
try fall with a brace of dice or a turn of 
speech. Where you were in the spring of 
1776, when Howe concluded to evacuate 
Boston, I have no interest in; but there are 
others with—shall I say ?—better memories, 
and they will always be proof against 
schemes to debauch—well, the currency. 
Your friends have made this necessary. 
There was a time, hardly longer ago than 
yesterday, when the United States had hope 
of a single, a united, mind and heart; but 
you have split it in two; you have called 
up factions in the President’s cabinet itself; 
God knows with what result. I am gam- 
bling with you, Mr. Newsome, but be sure 
we'll take no chances in higher affairs.” 

“T called the main at five,’”’ Newsome an- 
swered. “We are here for hazard and not 
to listen to shots out of old-fashioned can- 
non. If ever men gambled themselves out 
of an inheritance and power the Federalists 
did. Five!” he cried, and cast five exactly. 

The four thousand dollars he had owed, 
Richard realized, was nine—nine thousand 
dollars. Plenty. 

“T believe you are at Todd Hundred” — 
he addressed Newsome—“‘and I haven’t so 
much, in gold or notes, with me. But you 
will be paid, if it’s convenient to you, by ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. I’ll give you 
the acknowledgment at once.” 

Careless—running with miraculous speed. 
He’d have to forgo, for the year, the im- 
provements he had marked out at Balisand. 
The throng broke into groups; low excited 
comments. For once Bradlock Wiatt didn’t 
find fault. 

“That was splendidly lost, Richard. And 
not all lost either. The impression you 
made was very favourable. Justified gam- 
It had dignity. It takes blood to 


“Tf you're at all embarrassed, Richard,” 
Beverley Mathews told him privately, “I 
can put the money in your hand to-night.” 

“Tf you put rum I’d like it better,” 
Richard reassured him. “I can get the 
other at once.”’ They went up the stairs to- 
gether and into the taproom. Outside, later, 
they discovered Lucia waiting to go home. 

‘“Gawin wanted to take me,” she went 
on pointedly, ‘‘but I knew you'd be disap- 
pointed. Richard, I caught echoes of gam- 
bling at unheard-of amounts. Isn’t keeping 
a tradition rather expensive?”’ 

“Why yes,” he admitted; ‘but what 
else would you have me keep? The money? 
I’m surprised at your friends, though— 
drinking and gambling almost like gentle- 
men. And the trust of the people reposed 
in them. The plain people. The plow 
horses.” 

**T’ll see that they don’t in the future,” 
she promised him. “‘Are you telling me 
that you should be congratulated?”’ As he 
was bowing, she turned sharply away. 

“T don’t know where Lucia got her man- 
ners,’”’ Beverley Mathews complained: “‘un- 
less it could be in the stable. We'll nick 
these Republicans yet, Richard; they’ll 
throw a main out of turn.” 


The following morning Richard stood 
on the wharf at Balisand and watched 
the canoe that held Thomas Ekkes and the 
money for Newsome swing out into the 
river. London, with the feeling that their 
passage to Todd Hundred had the impor- 
tance of a mission, had taken four servants 
for the rowing, while he sat upright and 
severe at the stern. The negroes had begun 
a long-drawn song in minor key, but the 
headman stopped them. They were all, in 
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the canoe, impressed with the fact that this 
was no ordinary occasion. Privately Rich- 
ard Bale was chagrined at his heavy loss; he 
was exasperated at his bad luck: why, at 
the worst possible turn, had Newsome cast 
five? Still, this game was called hazard. He 
had lost before. He would win again. 
And Bradlock Wiatt had been encouraging 
about the few words he had had oppor- 
tunity to say. Fifty men, anyhow, must 
have heard them; they would be carefully 
reported to Gawin Todd; actually, the 
whole affair, as he had hoped, had most 
happily brought him back into the world 
of men and politics. ; R 

His annoyance changed into a feeling of 
cheerfulness, of downright encouragement. 
He thought of Lavinia with a conscious im- 
punity: how lovely she was with her song, a 
lily bud, a pink, arose. The blindness of an- 
other chance had taken her away from him. 
Richard then shifted his thoughts confi- 
dently to his current affairs: he’d go around 
quietly first, see men and discuss with them 
the relation of the Tidewater, of Virginia, to 
Congress and the nation. The direct an- 
nouncement of his intention could come 
naturally later. This proceeded, developed, 
as he had hoped. He made, in keeping with 
his temperament and convictions, no effort 
to meet the mass of voters—his wish to in- 
fluence the Guinea men had been peculiar 
to that situation—his contact was with 
gentlemen and the more respectable of the 
small planters: the men, largely, who were 
familiar to him riding with the foxhounds. 

He had been, during his renewed activity, 
twice, if not three times, at Welfield—Bey- 
erley Mathews was a warm supporter of 
his plans—and Richard had drifted into the 
habit of amusing himself with Lucia. They 
developed a verbal game in which, appar- 
ently, one was relentlessly, exhaustively, 
critical of the other. It had begun at the 
tavern ball, really, in a spirit of antagonism, 
if not dislike; but that had soon vanished. 
Richard, with an entire coolness, liked 
Lucia Mathews; she was, through years 
with her father and the management of the 
Welfield stable, admirably fitted to a mas- 
culine temperament. For the most part 
Richard Bale and Beverley discussed the 
feeling of the County, and Lucia, in clothes 
which no one ever noticed, sat quietly with 
her slim strong knees crossed and her fea- 
tures, more than ever those of an Indian, 
composed. 

He went, as well, with Henry Dalney, to 
call on Jordan Gainge and his wife. They 
rode for more than a mile over a precarious 
way lying in a wide treacherous expanse of 
marsh grass before they came, at the end 
of land in that direction, to the small area of 
solid earth that held Gainge’s house. The 
lawn about it was but roughly cleared, the 
grass was high and coarse in the shadow of 
a compact immensely old grove of water 
oaks. Nothing else broke the flatness of a 
horizon worked everywhere on its edge, it 
seemed, with the silver of the bay. 

A pack of unmannerly hounds barked 
threateningly, crows rose with a harsh 
clamour from the oaks, and Zena stood in 
the doorway. 

“Tm glad you came,” she said, facing 
Dalney; but the effect of her greeting she 
contrived to direct to Richard Bale. ‘‘Jor- 
dan is inside.” 

They walked through a short gloomy 
hall, narrow and wooded like a way in a 
ship, passed a door on the left open to the 
side lawn, and entered a large room which, 


, 


.from the rigid order and barrenness of its 


furniture, had a gaunt and inhospitable air. 
However, this was immediately contra- 
dicted by Jordan Gainge: 

“T can’t serve you with a fancy punch, 
but there is Barbados rum that won’t be 
trifled with. I’ve heard it said it would kill 
a nigger. But now I don’t get to sea, and 
servants and rum are so valuable we won’t 
waste it by finding out.” 

He was without coat or waistcoat, his 
white linen shirt open at the throat, but he 
took no more care to repair this. Indeed, 
he was completely, pleasantly, indifferent 
to the niceties of formal attire. Gainge, 
Richard reflected, had a blood as old and 
vigorously defined as his own; not, per- 
haps, with exactly the same origins; yet—in 
the confusion of to-day—it was ancient, far 
more than respectable. He felt at home 
here, he told himself further; he under- 
stood Gainge and was a companion to his 
habits and preferences and speech. 

Zena, wholly silent, sat at a small dis- 
tance from the men: Jordan had tried 
several times, without success, to draw her 
into the conversation. On a table, Richard 
saw, there was lying open a book of spelling; 
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and he wondered if they had interryp 
one of the lessons she had spo 
him. His gaze wandered farther ; 
countered a pair of pistols expose 
shelf of a mantel: rather, he corr 
self, they were small guns. T 
must be a full sixteen inches 
carrying an extraordinarily heavy 
perhaps .56 calibre; they were h 
pensively, mounted in brass; e& 
their metal was superfine; but ti 
no match for the beauty, the de 
cision, of the pair at Balisand. 

now between Henry and Gainge, 
with ships, and Richard definite 
to Zena. a 

““T saw some flowers at the 
house as I came in. You plan‘ 
course. No true Gainge ever p 
ground.” Jordan laughed. 

““A woman’s business,’’ he 
her. ‘‘You’re right. Show 
Bale, if you like. The gentlemen 
the North River spend a lot of 
gardens.” : 

That assertion, Richard told h 
strong flavour of salt. Zena was al 
leading him out to where a cl 
lilies were making a struggle for 
in a damp and inappropriate s 

“You'll have to move 
structed her; “a sunnier place. 

“That was easy said,’’ she rep! 
all gloomy here, with the oak tre 
the marsh, though; it’s mars 
lived. Mr. Bale, you must notice 
call it ma’sh any more.” = 

He complimented her. Why d 
gage his interest? A thin yo 
without one of the qualities he 
But she was amazingly quick— 
ful, in her movements, like the 
grass she was at home with swayin 
wind. 

“Do we have to go back righ 
she asked. “I don’t know. Y 
me. It used to be I could do an 
wanted to go in the sea—the way 
and Jordan all but died.” 

Was it possible that she had 
clothed? That was the only co 
he could possibly put on her wo 
created, in him, a positive dist 
Still, she was so reluctant to ret 
house that he forced himself t 
standing with her, gazing aim! 
lilies. 

“T don’t mind learning fro 
confided to Richard Bale. “I t 
that night at the tavern. We 
up never to talk—to strangers. 
were so kind i : 

“You won’t find many to 
you,” he replied unsympathetica 
supposed to be the exact reverse 
cally, it annoyed him to be re 
kind. 

“T know what they think,” 
him. ‘‘Don’t you remember? 
then. I wouldn’t want you to 
with others you are with me.” 


Again with Dalney on their ho 
ard silently dwelt on the fact that 
purposely, renewed his invita’ 
Gainges to take dinner at B 
would do another time, later; 
present wish to entertain Zena 
She hadn’t, by a large amoun 
reserve. At Roane’s he parted fro 
turning to the left, bound for 
where he would stay that night 
ley: Lucia was going to Todd H 
party at Todd Hundred and it 
June. Would anyone be put in 
over the schoolhouse? There 
need for a tutor. He recalled the pa 
woe of Mr. Garret. Eliza Wiatt 
ried eight years ago and gone from C 
ter—a girl witha perverseand expert 
charm. It was after five when he r¢ 
the lane at Welfield, but the day ¥ 
bright, clear and sweet with scents 
afternoon songs of birds. 

The trees on the lawn were fin 
those at Todd Hundred, finer th 
others in the County; Richard co 
remember all the variety of the 
The maidenhair tree he knew, 
course, the myrtles and magno 
beeches and varnish trees and ye 
must get Lucia to go over them aga’ 
hadn’t, he found, left for the Tod 
She was on the paved terrace ab 
falling garden. There were four te! 
the bottom flowering almonds ant 
oranges, arbours with white jasm 
cloth-of-gold roses; there was a gra) 
and greenhouses; and beyond, in 
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far sweep of cultivated field, acre on 
osed in by the distant forest. The 
errace was cool with shade. 

Il be down any minute,” Lucia ex- 
, in connection with her father. “TI 
have gone long ago, but I didn’t; I 
yother to tell you why.” 

ard begged her to take no pains on 
yunt. He selected a deep low chair, 
ervant put a jug of sangaree beside 


” 


1 will be very gay.” He spoke over 
of a glass. 
the contrary, I think. It would be 
ander the circumstances.”’ Of course, 
g to Charles Todd’s death, a scant 
ck, she was correct. 
vin is here again, and, I imagine, his 
Yewsome.” 
m’t know about Mr. Newsome,” she 
1d. “Rose Ann with her husband 
young person from Baltimore Sally 
*to marry.” 
, he considered, the smallness of the 
practically a family party, made 
presence more significant. For two 
tumours of her engagement to 
Todd had reached him, and he 
her with a renewed interest: the 
vs had long been intimates of his, 
told himself, he didn’t want to lose 
A marriage with Todd would come 
—he would soon find it awkward, 
possible, to frequent Welfield. He 
, as well, the thought of Gawin Todd 
‘ul with her; with anything, can- 
liged him to add. Her remarkably 
fibre, the simple directness of her 
vould be warped by his circuitous 
and life. 
he was willing—no, anxious, to pre- 
ut he was uncertain how to proceed. 
once been mistaken in the manner 
reference to Gawin and her. He 
> beg Lucia to let Gawin Todd go by 
couldn’t warn Beverley, who, very 
would regard such a liberty as 
unwarranted. 
mM sorry you are going,” he said, 
much attention to his words; “‘it’s 
ter when you’re here.” 
aard Bale!’’ sheexclaimed. “Inever 
to anything more futile. You never 
I’m in the room. You never speak 
to me, except the nonsense I’m sick 
1of. Why, you are not sure, always, 
a boy or a girl. And then—then, 
tend to be melancholy because I’m 
' You’ve been drinking—I mean 
an usual.” 
ave,” he acknowledged; ‘“‘some 
um at Jordan Gainge’s, but that’s 
off. Good heavens, Lucia, can’t I 
decent remark without bringing a 


so late,’ she replied; “‘you must 
er I am not used to it, from you.” 
too old for a string of compliments,”’ 
her; ‘that’s not the Bale manner. 
ht you understood us. You ought 
Say it again, that it’s too bad you 
‘ing. I wanted you to go over the 
ith me again. I keep forgetting. 
wll pretend I’ve never had an in- 
1 them.”’ 

ad always liked such things, she 
d; but he was stupid about names. 
rould be other days for that. 

_ there?” he asked. He hadn’t in- 
to say so much, and he waited in 
‘able doubt of her reply. She ig- 
is question entirely. 

Tide to Welfield once or twice a 
gularly, and the next time will be 
to botany—but that’s not the name 
i—instead of to the damnable state 
ation.” 

ant to come often,” he said, re- 
“T find I can’t get new habits or 
‘friends at all—even now when I’m 
around more. It’s supposed to be 
‘ack. Perhaps. I can’t help it.” 
anse, she interrupted him, he was 
‘it; she knew the Bales well enough 
rtain of that. 

have opinions,” he acknowledged, 
@ hold to the past; but I’m told it 
e to-day, that I am being left, since 
e has discovered that he is as good 
rone else.”’ 

t’s true,’ she admitted; “but I 
.’ He recognized that she was 
to conversations with Gawin Todd. 
heart I admire what you are. Be- 
ju can’t, as you say, help it. Iadded 
, that you didn’t want to. I listen 
of your talk at dinner than you 
There is nothing to take my mind 
P Father, naturally, agrees with 
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what you say; and I do but I don’t. I 
don’t but I do. What I am does and what 
I think disagrees with you. Wouldn’t you 
know from that my name’s Lucia?” 

He decided to be more exact. 

“You are coming under an influence 
foreign to you,”’ he declared; “you are 
being talked into a position. No one is more 
aristocratic than you, and you’ll never es- 
cape from it. Thank God, you won’t! The 
people, generally speaking, I dislike you’d 
dislike. Why, you will judge a man forever 
by his seat on a horse or if he overrides the 
hounds. You belong to the party of Wash- 
ington, to the Mathews and Bales. You’ll 
never follow Madison’s example.” 

She sat very quietly, following him with 
a clear gaze, and, it appeared to him, there 
was a little pallor through the dark flush 
of her cheeks. Only her hands, locked under 
the sweeping fold of a riding skirt, moved. 

Then, “Are you very sure, Richard?” 
she asked. “Are you sure for me? It could 
be very serious, what you’ve said.” 

“Entirely.” He spoke calmly, but, within, 
suddenly, there was a small nameless 
tumult. After all, was he serious, and seri- 
ously speaking in utter good faith? A 
feeling that he was merely petty, and there- 
fore contemptible, possessed him. But he 
repeated his assurance, at length, with even 
a more decided inflection. All that could 
be measured was in his favor. Beverley 
would agree with him. “A line has been 
drawn between this and that,” he pro- 
ceeded, “through no wish of ours, and 
it’s more and more important which side 
you stand on. A line,” he exclaimed, “a 
gulf we couldn’t shout across, Lucia.’’ He 
modified his voice; ‘“‘we’d never see each 
other afterwards.” 

She rose, gathering up her skirt, and 
Beverley appeared from the house. 

“T thought you had gone an hour ago,” 
he told his daughter; ‘‘a horse and the 
carryall have been standing ready longer. 
Now you’ll miss supper.” 

Ava, she was certain, would keep supper 
for her. It was a short ride. 

“Richard has been scolding me; _ he’s 
afraid I may be getting—what did you 
say—a little common?” 

Richard Bale cheerfully denied even the 
shadow of such an intention. 


With Lucia gone the two men were, 
without speech, idly intent upon the wide 
prospect before them. There was a sound 
of bees in the jasmine, the faint call of 
partridges from the fields; a lavender- 
coloured twilight gathered along the border 
of the woods and slowly pervaded the open. 
The pitcher of sangaree had been replaced 
by a bowl of toddy. Richard, however, was 
kept from a complete enjoyment of the 
tranquillity by an uneasiness, a self-blame, 
following all he had said, intimated, to 
Lucia; the thought of her sudden gravity 
returned to trouble him. He had deliber- 
ately taken the responsibility of influencing 
her feelings; there was no possibility of es- 
caping the recognition that, at last, she had 
some dependence in him; she had begged 
him to be careful in his advice. 

But, on examination, he was convinced 
that it had been, quite aside from a per- 
sonal element, sound. His thoughts were 
directed to Gawin Todd; and, where he 
was concerned, a curious and familiar pa- 
tience supported him. Events, he was 
sure, would take care of Todd. How dif- 
ferent Gawin was from Charles, how im- 
measurably his inferior! Yet, Richard 
Bale was forced to acknowledge, not alto- 
gether inferior: Gawin, however he might 
disagree with him, had moreenergy, stronger 
convictions, broader interest, than his dead 
brother. He was—but of a new and not 
praiseworthy type—a fighter; he fought 
with phrases, in committee, by intrigue. 
Yes, the new art of politics. His thoughts 
were interrupted by a stir within. Bever- 
ley rose, and Jasper Robine walked unex- 
pectedly out upon the terrace. ‘ 

“This is agreeable,” he announced, in 
what was, for him, a tone of cordiality. 
“Your daughter told me you'd be sitting 
here, like this, and—Gawin was so occu- 
pied—I rode over.” He would, of course, 
Beverley asserted, stay until to-morrow, 
but Robine begged him to let that rest on 
the progress of the evening. “It would be 
very improper,” he explained, “when I am 
really stopping at Todd Hundred.” 

Three chairs were ranged around the 
toddy bowl, fresh glasses provided, and, in 
an easy state of comfort, Robine related 
the circumstances which had made it pos- 
sible for him to stop, on his way North, at 
Gloucester. 
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“The truth is,’ he admitted, “that I 
have been to New Orleans on a private and 
official errand; or public and unofficial; 
but we needn’t bother with that. Damn 
the Mississippi River,”’ he added, ‘“‘since 
were not in Kentucky. There’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t discuss actual conditions; 
if you will be good enough to remember 
that I am by birth, anyhow, one of you.” 

That, Richard Bale realized, was very 
gracefully said; he was exceptionally glad 
to see Robine again—a man he instinc- 
tively approved of and admired. He had, as 
far as possible, followed Robine’s career; 
superficially he was well enough acquainted 
with it: at the requisite moment, it was 
palpable, he had dropped his allegiance to 
Virginia as a State for a national activity. 
Elected to the First Senate as a compro- 
mise between aristocratic and more liberal 
tendencies, he had been drawn into the 
second class, and was retiring—without ef- 
fort to be retained—this year. He was still 
considered a man of importance, one des- 
tined to high office; but nothing to warrant 
that had yet been publicly shown. The 
nine years which had gone since Richard 
saw him last had deepened the lines at his 
eyes, turned his mouth in, secretively; he 
had rapidly aged. 

“We'll have to send an army South’”’—it 
was his opinion—‘‘and not without you, 
Mr. Bale. The Spanish are intolerable. 
They have a whole system of robbery 
called passes and duties. On the levee at 
New Orleans there is a duty of 15 per cent, 
and then the cargo can’t be sold. It must 
be immediately shipped back at a. charge 
of 6 per cent. Kentucky is in an uproar 
with its demands on Congress—practically 
a challenge to fight the Spanish or them. But 
even that isn’t the kernel of the affair— 
Genét is organizing a French expedition 
down the river; two, really, from Kentucky 
and the Carolinas. A most ambitious 
young man.” 

Richard corrected him, ‘‘A damn dan- 
gerous nuisance.’ Jasper Robine replied: 

“You can say that here, in the Tidewater, 
but not in Philadelphia. I assure you there 
you’d meet with violence. The French, the 
saviours of mankind!” He put in his tone 
the contempt screened from his words. “I 
went to one of the dinners given to our noble 
allies, the citizens’ dinner, where Biddle 
presided. There were artillery salutes and 
songs no one understood and tears, tears, 
kisses, of brotherhood. I’m told the Re- 
publican dinner, a week before, was worse. 
Anyhow, we all wore red caps; and I can 
imagine what the President thought of it. 
There was no need to imagine what we 
thought of the President. I’ve always been 
convinced of the ultimate futility of the 
Federal Party, but, Freneau almost drove 
me back into it. A filthy sheet.” 

Richard Bale listened with an intense 
interest—Robine baffled him. Report had 
him woven closer than ever into the fate of 
Jefferson and the new party; the National 
Gazette, the paper Freneau had been 
brought from New York to conduct, was 
the official Republican voice; but Robine, 
in a characteristic and transparent spirit of 
mockery, was condemning his own associ- 
ates. His face, it began to appear, was 
stamped with discontent. 

““You have been very courteous,” Rich- 
ard said, “‘and I wonder if you will satisfy 
us about this—we get only rumours here— 
does Freneau write the attacks on the 
government, on the President, really? To 
be honest with you, we hear they are in- 
spired, or even direct from a more cele- 
brated pen.” 

Jasper Robine studied him, frowning: 

“To answer that as a separate question 
would be unjust. A great deal would have 
to be explained before you were equipped 
to judge. And then, with all the facts, I’m 
afraid you couldn’t be persuaded. Mr. Bale, 
if you will allow me, I’d like to think you 
were bigoted. There is something about 
your bigotry that would refresh me. Still, 
on Mr. Jefferson’s part, I ought to under- 
take at least an explanation.’”’ He set down 
his glass. ‘‘I’ll ask you to listen to me 
without heat. Well, in the first place, you 
can’t, here, appreciate the change over the 
country. You are free to distrust it, or 
think it’s only temporary—I don’t—but it 
must be met. We spoke of this, you’ll re- 
call, that other time at Mr. Charles Todd’s: 

“The people, Mr. Bale, the people! And 
now, in 1793, a damned sight more so! 
You believe in strong men and measures; 
you regard the mass as a quality to be 
dealt with in mass, and between that and 
your leaders there has been neither sym- 
pathy nor communication. I think I am 
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justified there. You made the mistake of 
putting all your dependence in a single 
man; for you’re safe only so long as Wash- 
ington lives. When he dies, or when his influ- 
ence goes, the Federalists will go too. John 
Adams isn’t the same. We can never look 
for another Washington. Thomas Jefferson 
is totally different. When that happens, 
then, you must ask yourself, what next? 
Why, the people. Jefferson saw that long 
ago and he persuaded Madison of it. Astute 
men, Mr. Bale, but not naked of ideals. 
Supporters of the Constitution’’—a fleet 
smile touched his lip—‘‘strict Construc- 
tionists. They would be—it made them 
possible; 

“When the government became na- 
tional it dealt with individuals and no 
longer with States; that’s an axiom. I can 
assure you of it, because there, until it 
happened, I was mistaken. The executive, 
except for Jefferson’s influence, is Federal 
in your sense; but the House is Republi- 
can, it is the mass. The Senate ”? He 
stopped, arrested by thought. ‘I could 
never be a success in the House,” he finally 
declared. ‘“‘Gawin Todd is the man for 
that; a perfect agreement and opportu- 
nity.”’ What all this had to do with the Na- 
tional Gazette Richard Bale couldn’t yet 
see. 


“New times and new methods.” Jasper 
Robine addressed this directly to Rich- 
ard. Was it the answer he had requested? 
Regarded as that, it was a complete 
admission. ‘‘The party, the public, has to 
be reached,’’ Robine went on, “instructed; 
or, if you’d rather, led; and it isn’t, as 
you’ve suspected, exclusively made of su- 
perior intellects. A mass—but you have 
had it to deal with. The common good! 
That is the National Gazette. It isn’t the 
only one of its kind and it isn’t the first. 
Freneau is a translator in the Department 
of State—Madison recommended him— 
but he is a poet, too, and the historic li- 
cense—don’t you see? We have a gigantic 
problem to solve. Gigantic,’’ he repeated. 
The ladle struck against the bottom of the 
toddy bowl; it was empty. A servant op- 
portunely appeared. 

“We will have supper here,’’ Mathews 
informed him; ‘‘whenever it is ready.” 
Fresh toddy arrived. 

“You should regard the attacks on the 
President in this light,’”” Robine insisted. 
“With all your coldness, politically, you are 
sentimental, provincial. A chapter or two 
of Machiavelli would be useful. I see 
Hamilton and Jay often; we are at the 
same houses, and, personally, on good terms; 
but politically—they are traducers of the 
sacred cause of American liberty.” He 
spoke in imitation of a florid public orator. 
The toddy was again consumed; supper, 
with Madeira, disposed of; and brandy 
supplanted the rum. As he continued to 
drink, Jasper Robine’s satirical comments 
grew freer. “Yes,” he repeated, “‘Gawin 
promises to be a later Patrick Henry; and, 
while you’re damning Madison, don’t for- 
get Henry turned Federal. 

“Todd was fortunate, coming into the 
third session of the First Congress. He 
missed the fight against Assumption, but 
was there for the Excise Bill and Hamil- 
ton’s Bank Measure. With Giles, he prac- 
tically led the Southern opposition in favour 
of the Virginia farmer and not the fox 
hunters. There are so many more farmers. 
And then, this January, they brought in 
the resolutions against the conduct of the 
Treasury. In case you haven’t guessed it, 
that was planned to drive Hamilton out of 
the Cabinet.” 

“There was arumour about the author of 
them, too,’’ Beverley Mathews observed. 

“My dear Mathews, expediency! Would 
you let your overseer draw a petition for 
you, for example, to the courts? There 
were five resolutions, you will remember, 
and a beautiful time in consequence: as 
you hinted, it was Jefferson—and the 
people—against the government. They 
wanted the dates and drafts of foreign debts; 
a statement of the balances with the bank— 
but you are familiar with all that. In 
February the charges against Hamilton 
were specific—he had violated the Consti- 
tution by spending money without per- 
mission of Congress. By heaven, your 
representatives were on their feet then! 
Fisher Ames, for a sick man, was remark- 
able. Smith, from South Carolina, with a 
speech Hamilton wrote—I’ll get you to no- 
tice that—made an impressive racket until 
Jefferson had him charged with a fortune 
Hamilton had thrown his way in specula- 
tions.” 
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33 Be 


stands 


between 
your home 


HE burglar stays outside! He can’t pass 
and he knows it. Or if he hasn’t yet 
learned, he soon finds out. There’s a lock 
behind that door he can’t force, fool, or foil. 
His smashing attack or his light fingered 
ingenuity gets him—nowhere. It isn’t merely 
the amount of metal in the lock. It’s the 
skill of the Yale workmen who have built 
into that lock the mechanism that bars his 
passage. 

You’ll feel better when every entrance of 
yours is barred by a Yale Guard Lock. Ask 
your hardware dealer to show you the Yale 
steel-bar lock No. 10, or the Yale hook-bolt 
lock No. 92. Or, the Yale 44 Automatic—the 
lock that automatically deadbolts your door 
and never forgets. A closed door is a dead- 
bolted door with a Yale 44 on the job. © 

There is only one manufacturer of Yale 
Locks and Keys. The Mark YALE means 
the name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale No. 92 Guard Lock 
with the hook-bolts 


Yale 44 Automatic 
with the double throw bolt 


YALE MADE !S YALE MARKED 
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“But the resolutions were discredited,” 
Richard added; ‘‘no measures ever had a 
quicker death. I understand only seven- 
teen members supported them.” They 
were put aside, Robine admitted; for the 
while. 

“The St. Clair business helped Todd, 
too. They very near had that accounted to 
the Treasury; and think of the opportu- 
nity to baste the British—the Indians led 
by Joseph Brandt, half-English and the son 
of Sir William Johnson. We know better, 
among ourselves; but the public—I must 
remind you of their taste for dramatics. 
And when Burr came in, from New York— 
you’ll agree it took a French tone.” 

Richard Bale replied, “Anything but 
American. Thank God, Virginia is still 
Federal. We have some power in the As- 
sembly again.” 

Robine repeated, ‘‘For the while.” 

The far rim of forest, the fields, and then 
the lower terraces, had been veiled by 
night; a glimmer of fireflies showed in the 
grass; the new moon low in the west had 
grown brighter only to vanish. I 

“But if you’ve missed some of this in 
Gloucester, John Adams is no better in 
Philadelphia.” It was Jasper Robine again. 
“Every time he drives out in state with 
that coach of his he cools popular enthusi- 
asm. The old method. It will be good, 
perhaps, for another ten years, and then the 
democratic nag. I’ll be damned,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘if I know whether I’m a repub- 
lican or a democrat! It’s come to a mixing 
of both. Jefferson can’t keep the name 
Democratic-Republicans. Theoretical. I 
tell him that and he talks about architec- 


| ture. But Marshall bothers him. Marshall 


ought to be recognized, he’s sure; _a sharp 
young lawyer; but why, with Fauquier 
County behind him, do you suppose, he is 
blind to the people?”’ 

“Marshall ought to be rewarded, Robine. 
I hope some day he will be elevated to a 
position equal with his talents, his legal 
talents. Relieved of politics. Patrick 
Henry, Jasper, is burned out, a squib; but 
Aaron Burr will knock open the windows. 
Mathews,” he asked, at a tangent, ‘do 
you get thisrum from ariver?” His hand, 
with the ladle, was unsteady. 

“‘Genét worries him, too.’”’ Obviously he 
was still concerned with the Secretary of 
State. ‘‘He’d like to be rid of him; the 
private fact is we all would. The public run 
mad. I’ll add this, Bale: You can’t see it 
now, but Genét will be a blessing for the 
Federalists.” 

He was, Richard observed, cursed well 
disguised. 

“Wait! I tell you he is a keg of powder 
under the republicans, the democrats, the 
Democrat-Republicans. He’ll blow us up— 
but we will come down again, in office. The 
people! This is the hell of a big country, 
bigger than you’d ever reckon; and there 
will be more people than you could count 
in a lifetime; individual men will go for 
nothing. But the system will do it, unless 
it breaks down; and then there will be a 
French omelet—one big yellow hell of an 
omelet. You gentlemen have had things 
your own way for a long time, with your 
plantations to hunt over; but they are 
going to be cut into little farms for the peo- 
ple; and you will have to be good and join 
the Baptist or the Presbyterian Church. No 
Church of England. You can’t expect to 
eat nectarines, and the people with only 
potatoes. 

“The nectarine trees will go, and the 
apricots and bowers of jasmine. Bale, you 
were a fool not to contrive to get killed at 
Yorktown. Richard Bale of Balisand. It 
won’t do! You ought to see that. Yes, 
killed by your old friends, your own family, 
the British. The army will be put under 
Congress, under the people, where it can be 
kept democratic—no nonsense from Citi- 
zen Bale or drilling for free men.”’ 

An acute unhappiness had crept into his 
voice. Only the whiteness of his face and 
his hands delicately white against his beau- 
tiful attire were visible. At: last, Richard 
realized, he was drunk. 

“Perhaps that is enough.’’ Beverley 
Mathews rose in an evident intention to 
keep Robine from saying what, later, he 
might regret. “It isso thick here we would 
be better in at a table.” 

The two men followed hinrinto the house, 
and Mathews had candles brought to the 
drawing-room. Jasper Robine turned mo- 
rose, silent. The drinking steadily went on. 
Richard Bale was blurred, uncertain, in his 
thoughts and movements. He attempted 
a speech in return to what Robine had told 
them, a song, and a detailed eulogy of 
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Gloucester County, all without suec 
One broke, trailed into the other, andl 
turned to the first. He felt tremendoy, 
sorry for Robine, and, with a hand onik 
shoulder, expressed his affection. 
“Come back to the Tidewater.” ¢ 
begged him, “‘where gentlemen are not 
up in sections and the ministers are fe¢ 
apricots. Come home to the Nortk) 
Neck—nectarine.” This moved him | 
gusts of self-approving laughter. He |. 
plained his humour to Beverley. North 
Neck—nectarine. “Never try tobe funy! 
Mathews advised him; “it’s not jn : 
Bale character.” r 


i 
The morning, thin and gray, flowed il 
the drawing-room: Beverley Mathey 
face was swollen and inanimate, as tho 
from hidden ulceration; shadows, flee g 
from the room, seemed to adhere | 
cobwebs to Robine; Richard Bale’s dist). 


‘ance moved from his head to his stom: i 


his emotion sank to a cold distaste for | 
living. Jasper Robine, contrary to ey) 
expectation, had been—in his own troul j 
comprehension—a failure; that was . 
vately the truth about him. Why, Rich| 
couldn’t penetrate. Perhaps what he | 
trinsically was, came inescapably in con'| 
with his ambition; yes, that was it. 
had set out to use the power of what, 
called the people for his own end, and it} 
retaliated by using him. He wasn’t ast} 
enough to compete with a mind like Jet} 
son’s. What he had intimated about J; 
Marshall’s future, it was clear, he had | 
plied to himself. Richard walked out» 
the terrace: : 
The east was flushed with the comin; | 
the sun, the colour of the dew-drene j 
roses below him; partridges were whist 
from every cover. He went on, passed 
circular white-painted brick ice house, ¢| 
finding a servant, ordered his horse sadd 
determined not to return to the house. | 
Once he broke through the hands of 
negro helping him to mount; the |) 
rocked, the trees, in the stillness of || 
morning, bowed; but, on Diggery, his || 
engaging the stirrups and the bridie: 
hand, he was steady, automatically ¢| 
petent. | 
His thoughts in the days that followe } 
June became July—often returned to Jas | 
Robine; but not so much to the indi} 
ual as what, in effect, he had predic! 
No one knew the veritable condition of 
United States better. If he had been 
tain of the impending collapse of the }) 
eralists, equally he was skeptical of his « 
party: the burden of his speaking — 
been the people, the people, and every t 
he referred to them his voice had gri 
sharper, his distrust more app \ 


to the popularity of Genét an: 
The Proclamation of Neutrality, 


General continued to bring pi 
United States ports. The Little § 
ducted by the French Ambus 
Philadelphia, was rechristened 
Democrat, and, fitted as a private 
sea down the Delaware in express | 
of the Commonwealth’s Secreta 
ington was temporarily at Mount Vert’ 
absent during this; and Jefferson | 
withdrawn himself, in an inopportune- 
opportune ?—fever to Belmont. 
But, for Richard there was a more 
mediate and local, a threatening, devel 
ment of Genét’s activity. He gathered 
scattered phrases and conversations at | 
courthouse, that a Democratic Club - 
being formed in Gloucester County. 
a few men here, he was certain, would h 
any part in such an organization—outs 
Guinea and the poor whites. But the m 


tricolour appeared in increasing Mm 
bers. It was impossible now for Richat( 
beat off with his whip the hats to whie 
was pinned. The men who wore it, he 
served, regarded him with a concer 
unmistakable enmity. Once, when he ! 
utilized a favourable opportunity fo 
seemingly impromptu public expressior 
his political opinion, he was interrupted 
jeers from those outside the group bel 


him. 

Richard Bale stopped abruptly and W 
forward in search of the disturbers; but 
met only a sullen anonymous silence. 

“Your trouble,” he announced, "18 
trouble of all crowds. It’s made up 
stupid cowards, men too lazy for the le 

(Continued on Page 78) — 
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Introduces the New 
Advanced Six Roadster 


This entirely new and superbly beautiful Road- 
ster perfectly exemplifies the unique artistry and 
originality that distinguish Nash body creations. 


The lines are long and low, body sides are 
smartly high, and the sweeping, curving rear 
deck is of the classically symmetrical Nash 
dreadnaught design. 


New Advanced Six Series 


MODELS: 5-Pass. Touring; 7-Pass. Touring; Roadster; 
5-Pass. Sedan; 7- Pass. Sedan and Four- Door Coupe 


eltebe ON Ass H Miro TORS 


Grouped among the many notable new mechan- 
ical features common to the whole Advanced 


Six Series are an exclusive Nash-design 4-wheel 
brake system upon which patents are pending ; 
full balloon tires as standard equipment; five disc 
wheels also standard equipment; anew force-feed 
oiling system; brilliantly refined performance; 
and extensive appointments of striking character. 


New Special Six Series 


MODELS: Five-Passenger Touring; 
Roadster; Five-Passenger Sedan 
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ADIO will play a 
wonderful part in 
your summer pleasures. 
At home or vacation- 
ing —seashore—north 
woods or mountain nook, 
radio will be a friendly, 
convenient companion. 


~ ae 


Music from far distant 
hotel orchestras will play 
for your dances and 
beach parties. Through 
head phones and loud 
speakers will crash the 
roar of the ball game. 
Religious services from 
metropolitan churches 
will add to your further en- 
joyment of the Sabbath. 
During and after the pres- 
idential conventions the 
country’s foremost ora- 
tors will address you. 


a — 


Broadcasting stations 
are increasing their send- 
ing power. The bugaboo 
of summer static is no 
longer feared, and so re- 
markable has been the 
improvement and _ sim- 
plification of receiving 
sets that you will find 
their cost much lower 
than you might expect. 


~ ~ 


Give thought now to 
summer radio. Replace 
your worn out batteries 
with Burgess ‘A,’ ‘B’ and 
‘C’s, which are recog- 
nized by expert and am- 
ateur alike as the best 
obtainable. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales ies Harris Trust Bldg., 


Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 76) 
success or any kind of thought. You can’t 
think and you let others, unfortunately not 
so stupid, attend to it for you. I have this 
to say to you—somewhere at Balisand 


| there is a black cockade. It was worn in a 


time you know nothing about. And, when 
I go home, I’m going to find it and wear it. 
And if anyone has a contrary word to say 
T’ll kill him. Repeat that to your Demo- 
cratic Club.” 

From behind him came an assertion— 
“‘the British colour.” 

He wheeled and identified the speaker: 

“Not here, in Virginia; but the colour of 


| the Continental Army; where it wasn’t 
| white. And there is another fact for you— 
| the Democrat Club in Pennsylvania was a 
_ | political trick to reélect Governor Mifflin. 
| Dallas managed it—if that means anything 
| to you.” 


He walked contemptuously away to the 
horse rack where Diggery was tied, mounted 


| without a backward glance. 


“Wear it,” the shout followed him, “‘and 
we'll cure you like a hog!” 

A serenity of mind enveloped him riding 
home over the narrow way filled with the 
hot peace of midsummer. There would be 
a pleasant air drawing down the North 
River, cooling the afternoon, the portico, at 
Balisand. He recalled where he had put 
the cockade. It was in a table drawer in his 


| bedroom, and he requested Mrs. Patton to 


sew it, firmly, on his hat. Morryson Bale 
appeared while she was busy with this, and 
he asked if Cornwallis were back of the 
woods. 

“‘Nothingso admirable,” Richard replied; 
“a few citizens behind trees.” 

Mrs. Patton was uneasy. 

““T don’t know why,” she confessed, ‘‘ but 


| this black upsets me. I’m sure you’re being 
| contrary again; and when you are, there is a 
| lot to pay.” 


He advised her not to worry—about him. 
Let the Guineamen do that. His thoughts 
swung to Zena Gainge: she was, he realized, 
increasingly apt to occupy his mind. His dis- 
like of her had shifted again to curiosity. A 
very remarkable woman in the strangest of 
circumstances! On account of her birth, her 
antecedents and associations, he considered 
her with more freedom than his habit was 
with women. She seemed totally different 
from all others, aside from them. He must, 
he told himself once more, have the Gainges 
to dinner. First, however, it would be bet- 
ter for him to see them again. He found 
that he was looking forward to it. At this 
he tried to examine himself and his motives 
in connection with Zena; but, of the latter, 
there were none he could identify. He 
wasn’t—damn the word—in love with her. 
That he was certain of. Zena Gainge was 
married. Richard couldn’t, either, discover 
the presence of an inexcusable physical de- 


' | sire; he wasn’t open to such vulgarity. 


Yet Zena persisted in engaging his specu- 


' | lations; and, riding to Jordan Gainge’s— 


it was past three o’clock and their dinner 


| would be over—an anticipation which was. 


almost excitement engaged him. The tall 
marsh grass was bronze-green, its blades 
like a sweep of swords opposed to the 
shining water. Gainge had gone out, across 


. | the Severn to Sadler’s Neck. 


‘He'll be back for supper,” his wife con- 


| tinued; “you must stay.” 


He couldn’t do that, he reflected, study- 


| ing her. She had been unprepared for visi- 


tors. They were so rare, she added—caught 
by him, really. But he preferred the sim- 


| plicity of her dress to her more formal 


efforts. 

“Don’t let’s go in the house,” Zena 
Gainge said. ‘It’s so cold in there, and full 
of lessons.”” And, in response, they sat 
where the side of the house sheltered them 
from thesun. “‘ The day lilies are all flowers 
now, after you told me how to do with 
them. Perhaps that’s what’s been the 
matter with me.” 

Incautiously he asked her for an expla- 
nation. 

““When you came here it got sunny right 
off.’ This gave him an uncomfortable 
pleasure. It was one of the admissions her 
training hadn’t taught her to repress. 

“It’s only that you are getting used to it 
here,” he corrected her; “‘you’re more at 
home, Mrs. Gainge.’”’ Her name, she in- 
structed him, was Zena. 

“Say it.” 

Richard Bale repeated it. “Zena. Thatis 
very pretty.” 

She was warmly glad he liked it. When 
Jordan Gainge’s wife smiled she was almost 
charming. Superb teeth white in the intent 
brown of her thin face. 


EVENING POST 


She talked intimately, at random, re- 
hearsing the incidents of her empty days; 
and he listened, more conscious of her 
personality than of her words. Her throat 
was informally bare; he was surprised at its 
sound smoothness. But she was all, he saw, 
made that way: the appearance of thinness 
was a deception. He grew annoyed at him- 
self for such thoughts—inadmissible in the 
manner he had expressly disclaimed. How 
did the woman affect him? He didn’t—al- 
ways a danger—feel sorry for her. With 
her, he thought, rather, about his own sen- 
sations.. In a manner, he realized, he had 
been starved of warmth; his life might al- 
most be called abnormal. It was so easy 
here, with Zena, to be sympathetically ap- 
preciated; she soothed the customary 
harshness of his mind. She wasn’t unlike 
the sun—bringing out qualities in him long 
dormant, unsuspected. If her existence 
was empty, why, so was his; nothing but 
the troubles of servants, planting, Thomas 
Ekkes, Mrs. Patton and Morryson. His 
uncle was becoming more difficult every 
year; nothing satisfied him; he was, with 
his eternal comparisons, not in favour of the 
present world, making him, Richard Bale, 
sick of the past. ‘ 

“You weren’t listening to me,’ Zena 
complained; ‘but thinking of some other 
woman.” 3 

That, he assured her, was an impossi- 
bility: none other was—was alive. 

“Do you mean it?”’ she demanded. 

Their chairs were close together and she 
touched his arm. The brief contact of her 
hand stirred him. 

“None,” he repeated positively. 

“That isn’t much better, for it includes 
me.” 

He was forced to admit in that case he 
had been wrong. 

“T do think of you—without quite know- 
ing why.” 

She swayed toward him, and then rose 
swiitly—Jordan Gainge was coming across 
the lawn. 

“‘T call this friendly!’ he declared. “‘Zena 
would never move a foot to get you a drink. 
We can soon mend that.”” He joined them, 
bringing with him the celebrated Barbados 
rum and glasses. ‘“‘It was hot over the 
river. Now you're here we’ll keep you for 
supper; you’d better not cross the marshes 
before morning. There’s no reason why 
you can’t stay.” His gaze encountered 
Richard’s hat, on the ground. “‘A long 
while since I’ve seen that cockade. The 
badge of the Georges, once.” Zena de- 
manded an explanation. “The ribbon on 
Mr. Bale’s hat is a sign of war,” he told her, 
a gleam of humour over his set face. “It’sa 
challenge.” She scarcely heeded him, but 
turned to Richard and, in an indiscreet 
concern, exclaimed that he mustn’t expose 
himself to harm. 

“Tt was his trade,” Gainge continued; 
“it’s what he lives on—the chances of harm 
and toddy. Men do—used to,”’ he corrected 
his tense. He was looking at Zena, Richard 
observed, whenever her attention was di- 
verted from him. A stabbing metallic in- 
quiry. His good humour vanished. A ser- 
vant called them into the house, and as the 
men waited for Zena, her hand, as she 
passed him, touched and caught at Rich- 
ard’s. Involuntarily he glanced at Jordan 
Gainge: the elder man’s face was like a 
carved figurehead from one of his ships. 
pe was an idiot, Richard thought resent- 

ully. 

He felt uneasy—he was the idiot. She 
continued to treat him with a positively 
indecent care. Zena hardly replied to her 
husband; at times her shoulder was turned 
squarely upon him. 

“We ought to have Madeira,” she told 
Richard; “I’m sure you drink it at supper, 
and not horrible currant wine made at 
home.” 

He replied that what they had was very 
agreeable. Gainge suddenly stood, moving 
back his chair. 

“You'll excuse me for a little,” he ad- 
dressed Richard; “there is something I 
want to do, and then I have to see about 
the reaping to-morrow. You won’t miss 


”? 


me 


August | 6) 


He nodded to Zena and quitted the’ 

“JT don’t know why he did th 
said; “‘he wouldn’t let me. It does 
ter, though, does it? And he was rig) 
won’t miss him.” However, Jordan Ga, 
informal departure didn’t serve 
Richard Bale’s growing disturbance 
strange rudeness, for Gainge well kne 
it was his wife’s place to retire. He 
awkwardly silent; Zena smiled e 
cally at him; and, when they 
frankly took his hand, leading him 
room beyond. : 

“No one knows who is behind youi 
dark,”’ she explained. 

A pair of brass lanterns, on the walls} 
been lighted; but for them the roon 
empty; she stood before him with hei) 
lifted. 

He was conscious of a sudden e 
tion at his throat; and, independen 
solve, in the grip of an urging need 


- bending over her when the waiting sti 


of her face changed into an expre 
dread. i 
“‘Look,” she whispered, pointing &| 
table at his back. 

He saw at once what she indicated: | 
of the pistols that had rested on the ma 
shelf was placed where the light was 
est. Richard picked the pistol up, exa’ 
it. The hammer was cocked, the) 
exact, powder in the pan. He sta 
and then, detaching the ramrod, 
length in the barrel. 

“Loaded.” 

He had spoken without volition. 
was pressed against him, but no long 
dread; her whole being was charged wi 
vital eagerness. 

“Jordan left it, for us. It’s exactly 
he’d do. A hateful old man!” To Riel 
Bale’s amazement her arms were @ 
his neck. “‘Take me away, Richa 
implored him. “It’s no happier here 
you than me. Richard—where we'll 
together. You knew how I felt, that mi 
at the tavern when you were so good to 
You’ve always understood when no 01 
did. You can have all of me—for ey! 
Her mouth was on his, her cheeks trans 
ring the wetness of her tears to his 
He released himself violently: 4 

“You are mad,” he declared; “J 
may be anywhere and see us.” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” she reassured | 
“‘he’d leave a pistol and he would kill) 
but he wouldn’t hide behind a door nol 

Richard Bale was infuriated at Zena, 
himself—he had been betrayed into an 
terly ridiculous, a criminal, position. | 
the heat of his temper he spoke bruta 
with no regard for the feeling of the won 
moving slowly back from him. ~ 

“T can’t imagine how you came 
this, and it’s evident you're not us 
even decent social custom. I’m not i 
with you. If I were such a—a thie 
expect a rope and not a bullet; and ne 
in life could take me from Balisand. 
to blame for this it doesn’t alter the fi 

She was against the wall, shrunke 
gether, with her hands pressed t¢ 
throat. ¥ 
“Oh!” she said, with a sobbing br 
“oh!” Then, before he realized her ii 
tion, she was across the floor, at thet 

Zena Gainge was incredibly quic 
instinctively, he was quicker, and he b 
the pistol from her grasp. 4 

“Two murderers,’ he said, unext 
“But I’d rather face you with a pistol’ 
without.”’ He laid the weapon down, } 
exact care, on the table. ““Tell Mr. Gain 
he instructed her, “I found his sug 
tion, but didn’t need it. Say to him 
from his place, I acknowledge the ju 
in his action. I ought to ask you to 
give me, and I do. I’ll wait outside, § 
you won’t want me in your house, fol 
horse.” 

“You’re more hateful than the womi 
she spoke, through a concentrated labou 
passion, with difficulty. “I can’t tell 
how I ——” Words failed her. “Ih 
you sink in the ma’sh! Ill never 
marsh again, not while you do—ané 
others. Gentlemen! Oh, God! T 
isn’t a drop of fit blood in you. I’d lik 
cut your horse in strips and choke 
with them.” 

She sank beside the table, a crump 
heap, crying with the abandon of a ¢ 
He lingered a moment, distressed. 
could say nothing further, nothing tos 
the great injury he had done her. Yes 
was guilty. Yet nothing remained bu 
get his horse. Y 


. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


1 of tendency that would make me an 
ye, a formula. We chatted at length 
this, and time flew more swiftly than 
ware of. [remember telling my friend 
was still thrilled by certain old fash- 
f title, such as Houtman’s Company 
tant Countries, founded after he dis- 
dthe short way to Java, and above all 
ye Company of Gentleman Adventurers 
-into the Hudson Bay Country. 
‘ would have liked that,” I said, and 
nettled when Jessup retorted, ‘‘ Poor 
Joppie! Why, man, you’re only a toy 
at your string. How gayly 
| start if the string broke, but how lit- 
way you'd get toward a distant coun- 
/ You wouldn’t last long without the 
z—your fun’s all in the tugging.” 
ied this and we diverted our talk 
fother channels until I presently re- 
ibered my instructions about the lemon 
; ama the use of Jessup’s telephone 
‘old the man he was to send half lemon 
‘id vanilla cream. He replied that 
this and had already done it an 
‘before. As I hung up the receiver I 
d that I was to tell him the opposite, 
t seemed useless now. 

back to the porch, reflecting that 
Copplestone would have another of 
: grievances against me so soon after 
iat had quite annoyed her. The week 
| s, she, being in the city with her 


had written me to meet her there so 
e might select a suit of clothes for 
nd some items of haberdashery. I had 
‘to the city as she desired and stopping 
en stand of the railway station on 
Se out had found a London quarterly 
s especially eager for. Sitting ona 
1 for a moment to glance through it, I 
e absorbed and a bit forgetful, 
se, since I was still there when the 
rrived for my evening train to Fair- 

I had the utmost difficulty in per- 

Mrs. Copplestone, when she found 
at I had sat there since my arrival 
morning, a period of five hours. It 
ed preposterous to this dependable 
an, and she took no pains to hide her 
yance. Bystanders in the station and 
\djacent fellow passengers on the train 
- have known that she was sorely an- 
d. And now I had forgotten another 


went back to Jessup, inwardly per- 
, and confided my predicament to 
_ He counseled another glass of the 
y, and when I[ had drunk it I did feel 
r fortified, talking perhaps more than 
yuld otherwise have done. I told him 
sely the nature of the entertainment 
sexpected to attend, and the good chap 
ed his lips in sympathy. Then he was 
speak, but seemed to think better 
ie had been on the point of some im- 
ve utterance, and pulled himself up 
ar awkwardly to talk of other things. 
plain he felt resentful in my behalf 
md it in better taste not to say so. 
ly he changed the topic to tell me 
or was now easy to obtain, as we 
o a popular rum route from the lakes 
ecity. Discussing this and other mat- 
‘sat there until 5:30, desperately 
ved not to appear at all at Mrs. Copple- 
s triumph. 
ip talked on of this and that, I 
formed a plan. I am certain now that 
ip’s liquor gave me the courage for it. 
approach our house from the rear, 
hrough the kitchen door, ascend the 
§ and be found in bed with threat- 
E: dicitis, as I had done once before 
der to avoid accompanying Mrs. Cop- 
one to a woman’s convention to which 
was a delegate and which she had re- 
to consider attending without me. 
pendicitis had availed me that time; 
ist do so once more, and the alleged 
excuse my forgetfulness about 
n ice. Yet what matter if she 
not be persuaded of their realness? 
temerity. I had, certainly, been 
by my repeated libations. 
t, for a moment, I was tempted to 
on the pretense of a physical dis- 
Pictured myself facing the woman 
, announcing in cool, crisp tones 
mination not to appear at her re- 
and my utter indifference to the 
r of her refreshments. Still, after 
’s reflection, this seemed need- 
extreme. The appendicitis was plausi- 
id would be perhaps more seemly, 


; 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


While I meditated Jessup had grown ora- 
torical. We were living by rote; by another 
century routine would have staled us to a 
point where a gentleman with an ounce of 
sportsmanship in his make-up would con- 
sider life beneath him—he would no longer 
stoop to it. I warmly agreed with him, and 
questioned if mere life had ever, even in 
remote times, deserved all that was said in 
its praise. “But dash it all,” I concluded, 
“T must return home.” 

“T’m d——d sorry for you, old man,” 
said Jessup, and wrung my hand warmly. 
“Remember there were poets before 
Homer, and brave men before and since 
Agamemnon. I dare you to go home and 
say in loud tones that your soul’s your 
own!”’ 

Hereupon he laughed heartily. He is not 
one to make a pretense that he doesn’t 
relish his own things. I waved cheerfully to 
him as I went down his walk. I am sure he 
did not suspect that his sherry, and perhaps 
his discourse, had nerved me to a point 
where I should avoid Mrs. Copplestone’s 
reception and retire firmly to my bed. 
Standing on his veranda, his hair in dis- 
order as always, his witty understanding 
eyes were full of light as he waved respon- 
sively to me. 

I walked back along Maple Avenue, 
pleased to observe that, even thus with- 
drawn from the supporting cheer of Jessup, 
I felt no decrease in my courage. Mrs. Cop- 
plestone’s reception would be at its loudest 
and she would be counting upon my pres- 
ence. This time, to her chagrin, steel 
would clash on steel. She would discover 
me in bed and suffering violent pains. 

Again I noted, as I walked, that curious 
sense of something portentous at the back 
of my mind, as if another me had assumed 
control of my actions but would not yet 
divulge its plan. This other self was sternly 
issuing commands, but only one at a time, 
with a finger on its lips. I turned firmly 
into Ninth Street and entered the alley 
that would allow me to reach our home un- 
observed. From either side the backs of 
houses stared at me, sternly noncommittal, 
over their clotheslines and outbuildings. 
I came to our rear gate, opened it, and 
walked with a fearless tread to the kitchen 
door. Not once did I falter. At the door I 
paused a moment, observing that the inno- 
cent rear of our home gave no hint of the 
odious festivity enlivening its front. There 
was no light in the kitchen and I could hear 
none of the voices I knew were at their 
highest beyond a few shut doors. 

I softly turned the knob of the kitchen 
door and pushed. The door did not yield. 
I pushed again and perceived that a trap 
must have been set for me. Mrs. Copple- 
stone would have divined my ruse and in- 
structed Hilda to keep her kitchen door 
locked so that I must enter by the front 
way. I knocked on the panel, meaning to 
bribe Hilda to admit me secretly, but no 
answering footstep could I hear. 

Then a wave of anger swept me. Jessup 
had said I was a toy balloon tugging at its 
string, but all at once I felt that I, too, was 
a bell and might clang a brazen tongue in 
the ear of all social decencies. Curiously, 
also, I was aware that this other self of 
mine now controlled me beyond any con- 
scious reasoning. In response to a purely 
brute impulse I drew back and threw my 
full weight against the locked door. It 
shook under the assault, but still held. 
Again I tried, my rage mounting. The door 
trembled promisingly. A third time I 
gathered all my energies, and so terrific the 
force I brought into play, the door yielded 
at its lock and I stood within our kitchen, 
panting from my exertions but with no 
qualms about what I had done. Had Mrs. 
Copplestone confronted me there and then 
I am positive I should have spoken sharply 
to her and made no pretense of illness. 

But she was not there, nor was Hilda. 
The kitchen was in deep dusk, its table 
bare, nor even yet could I hear the babble 
of rejoicing women beyond the next door. 
Strangely, too, my nostrils were not as- 
sailed by the odor of coffee, which is always 
an outstanding feature of these annoying 
affairs. Puzzled, I tiptoed to the swinging 
door of the butler’s pantry, stealthily trav- 
ersed this, and pushed slightly ajar the door 
that gave on our dining room. A glance to 
the living room beyond revealed that the 
place was empty; there were no voices; no 
sandwiches, no lemon ice that should have 
been vanilla cream. 


EVENING POST 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


I let the second door swing to its place | 
and stood trembling, a prey to the most fear- | 
ful imaginings. What had happened to our 
home—or to me? Frankly, I recalled tales 
of magic I had read as a child. The place 
seemed to lie under an enchantment, or 
perhaps an entire day had been cut from 
my life and this was tomorrow, when Mrs. 
C opplestone would be lecturing at the Civic 
Purity League. I felt cold drops of mois- | 
ture gather on my brow and roll a chill way | 
to my beard, where they left a tickling | 
sensation. Haltingly I made my way back | 
to the door I had broken open, for all at once | 
I had become sheerly frightened; the empty 
place was growing noisy with wraiths, as it 
were, of the voices I had thought to hear. It 
was uncanny to sense them, far-off, mock- | 
ing, sinister. Whatever had occurred to 
change Mrs. Copplestone’s plans, I should 
not stay by myself in-our home that night. 
I knew my fears to be childish, but I was 
beyond reasoning them away. 

AsI stepped outside the door and turned 
to close it the ghostly voices I had heard | 
within grew louder, and I at once made a 
discovery that stupefied me. Through in- 
attention, being engrossed with my own 
thoughts, I had entered burglariously the 
vacant Leffingwell home, next to ours. 
There, across a stretch of lawn, the shrill 
jangle of Mrs. Copplestone’s festal disorder 
was at its height, and I a clumsy invader in 
the home of a man who had left it safely 
locked! | 

In the first realization of this catastrophe 
I stood petrified with dismay. Through our 


own open windows came the voices of | | 


women in strained gayety, the clash of por- 
celain, and even the aroma of coffee, all 
missed in my previous absorption. A sud- | 
den burst of female laughter, shrill and 
venomous, seemed to mock my plight and | 
aroused me to immediate necessities. 
Again I stepped within the Leffingwell 
kitchen, closing the abused door behind me, | 
and stood in troubled debate. The shadows 
of dusk were heavy about me, the voices 
again muffled to a distant ghostly cackling. 

After a moment my courage returned 
and I moved lightly to the front of the | 
house, sprawling once over a footstool most 
outrageously left in my way. I stationed 
myself at a side window, where by pulling 
back an edge of the drawn curtain I could 
peer into the thronged rooms across the 
way. And surveying this scene of light- 
laughing disorder, I ceased finally to care 
that my negligence had resulted in lemon 
ice where vanilla cream was wished. My 
indignation mounted. z 

“So,” I sneered, “‘you can gabble heart- 
lessly there with your political gang while 
your husband a few yards distant stands 
ees with confinement in a felon’s 
cell!” 

I found this thought running over and 
over through my mind and was conscious | 


that it made me feel better. |q 


I watched at my window a bit longer, 
wondering, as always, how these creatures 
could find so much to say simultaneously, | 
then withdrew into the deepening shadow 
and sat in an armchair to consider my posi- 
tion further. It was not a comfortable 
chair to sit in, as, though solid appearing, it 
persisted in rocking at my slightest move- ' 
ment. I became impatient at this and 
sought another that would be more stable, 
remembering now that I had never cared 
for the furnishing of the Leffingwell home. 
They are excellent people, but their—or | 
perhaps her—ideals of elegance seem to 
have clashed triumphantly with the re- 
quirements of comfort when one is in a sit- 
ting position. However, I sat rigidly on a 
plush-upholstered settee, unyielding, for all 
its promise of luxury, and reflected upon 
the apparently trivial chance that may 
begin a new pattern in the woof of our 
destiny. 

By the merest accident such as might oc- 
cur to anyone given to spells of deep thought, 
I was where I had no right to be and absent 
from that place where Mrs. Copplestone 
considered I had every obligation to be. I | 
wondered if to her guests she now masked 
her impatience with me, as, at a recent 
faculty dinner party, she had pretended to 
laugh off my tardy arrival. In any event 
I knew her capable mind, already heated 
by my negligence in the matter of the ice, 
would be framing rebukes for my nonap- 
pearance and looking forward, not without | 
a certain gusto, to the moment when she 
could overwhelm me with them. She 
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would rate me soundly, and this would 
have to be faced. 

Desperately I went again to the curtained 
window, and at the first glance to the 
revelry beyond I was seized with a new 
wonder: Had it indeed been mere chance 
that I was here? That apparently blind 
director at the back of my mind—was not 
it the culprit that had brought me here, and 
not by chance, either? And what could I 
make from the guidance? Was I but a toy 
balloon tugging at its string or was I a bell 
indeed full capable of clanging a brazen 
tongue? 

The revelry beyond was at its height. A 
piano sounded, and I recognized the touch 
of Mrs. Copplestone, who plays the instru- 
ment with a kind of skillful glibness. Even 
as she played she was doubtless dipping 
her verbal arrow points in poison for the 
delinquent husband’s weleome when he did 
come. And what if he never came? 

The injustices of thirty years seemed to 
mass upon me at this thought. I had dis- 
appeared, and yet I lived. I recalled cer- 
tain speculations—idle enough—of our 
mathematicians. They had said that one 
mastering the fourth dimension might van- 
ish instantly, yet still exist. And now it 
seemed oddly to me that I stared from a 
fourth dimension into which I had trickily 
disappeared. I was beyond life, yet an 
observer of its tumult. The knowledge 
elated me. I let the curtain fall back to 
hide the hateful picture and made my way 
to the upper floor of the Leffingwell house, 
stumbling over another atrocious footstool 
as I went. There were beds above, and at 
sight of their reassuring outlines, dimly to 
be traced in the dusk, I felt a sudden re- 
laxing of taut nerves. Merely to be in the 
presence of a bed seemed not only to relieve 
all my tension but to produce a sensation 
of drowsiness that I profoundly relished. 
And for thirty years I had been told almost 
daily that I am hopelessly impractical! 


II 


AR in the night I awoke heavily and 

was for some moments at a loss to orient 
myself. It seemed that I must, still half 
asleep, push through a jungle growth of 
impressions that I was in my own bed in 
my own room. 

When remembrance at last came I was 
dismayed more than I can say. I had gone 
to sleep exultant and I awoke depressed. 
All that golden lust for adventure had gone 
and left a raging thirst. I groped stum- 
blingly to a bathroom J had observed and 
drank some glasses of water—gulped them 
rather, as if I must quench an inward con- 
flagration. Somewhat revived, I made my 
way to the adjoining apartment and pulled 
aside the curtain of a window giving on my 
own house. 

All there was dark and still. I had half 
expected lights would be ablaze. Seem- 
ingly my failure to appear had occasioned 
no concern. Mrs. Copplestone, I made no 
doubt, slept with her wonted placidity, 
calmly certain that on the morrow I would 
again be at her mercy. The air was chill, 
and I was made curiously apprehensive by 
the noises one hears at night in a house— 
mysterious cracklings of floor boards as if 
someone went stealthily overhead, little 
sounds that hinted a cautious trying of 
door knobs, soft rustlings as of an intruder’s 
garments brushing against walls. I have 
never been imaginative, but I considered 
that these disturbances could be better en- 
dured if I went again to the bed I had chosen. 

A long time I lay listening to ominous 
creaks and softened footfalls, but I must at 
last have found peace, for when I again be- 
came conscious thin strips of sunlight were 
admitted to the room on either side of the 
curtains shrouding the two windows. I 
glanced at a clock on the overdecorated 
mantel but saw that it could not be going. 
It was one of those clocks that seem not to 
be expected to go and to be prized for their 
beauty alone; a clock with a glittering 
crockery body, effusively ornamented with 
pansies and other minor flowers and having 
its useless hands gilded. Probably it had 
not done an hour’s honest service since the 
day of its purchase by someone with a 
- flawed sense of decorative values. Mrs. 
Copplestone keeps one like this in our guest 
room, blankly confronting a universe in 
which time has ceased. 

I looked about for another clock that 
might be going, and found myself staring at 
a silver-framed photograph of Leffingwell 
on the small night table beside my bed. 
The man had been caught at a pleased mo- 
ment. He has jowls so heavy that the 
upper part of his head is made to seem too 
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narrow—rather a pearlike shape—and his 
inconsiderable remnant of hair, neatly 
brushed and extending a scant inch or two 
each side of the careful parting, heightens 
the illusion of narrowness. I reached out 
and with some disrelish turned the thing 
well away from me. Leffingwell is not a 
bad chap. He conducts an enterprise in 
which he sells lumber or something of that 
sort for building purposes, and has made an 
excellent neighbor, but his face was not one 
that I could have smirking at me so near. 

The room itself was little enough to my 
taste. Its wall paper was too vehemently 
colored, and of a really intemperate pat- 
tern. After a survey of my unfortunate sur- 
roundings I reached for my own watch, but 
found that I must have been too absorbed 
the night before to wind it. However, I 
would not long be puzzled about the time of 
day. I went to one of the windows and 
peeped out. A milk wagon had halted be- 
fore my own door. So it would be seven 
o’clock, and I rewound my timepiece. I 
then dressed and went to the next room, 
where I could overlook the side yard and 
where I observed Hilda come out to take 
the bottle of milk and the smaller bottle of 
cream from the step. 

And now, as on the night before, I 
thrilled to that curious sense of being in 
another plane of existence where yet I could 
overlook the one I had quitted. I had in- 
deed made the fourth dimension. Often 
had I fancied the dead might thus return to 
survey us, imminent yet remote. And I 
could reappear at any moment I chose. 
I dwelt upon this thought, and suddenly I 
was reviewing my whole past life within 
those brown walls beyond with an icy aloof- 
ness I had never before achieved. I could 
reappear at any moment—but did I wish to 
reappear? Another time it might not be so 
easy to vanish. I reminded myself that, in 
vanishing this time, I had not been un- 
assisted by circumstances. I had not 
meant to vanish. I had meant to slink— 
actually slink—to my own room and pre- 
tend a serious indisposition merely to escape 
something another man would have laughed 
off in scorn. Could I afford to give up 
the advantage I had gained by reason of an 
inadvertence that now seemed benign? At 
any rate I resolved that I would not appear 
too hastily. For the moment I would sit 
tightly, as our college slang has it. Then as 
I still looked through the narrow aperture I 
was seized with compunction. Perhaps Mrs. 
Copplestone had indeed worried through- 
out the night. Perhaps I had wrongly 
assumed her indifference. 

At that moment she appeared at the side 
door which I faced. She was hatted and 
gloved for the street and bore under one 
arm her dog, Pudgkins. This is a fat, re- 
volting little beast with long hair and a 
snappish temper, toward whom my atti- 
tude was long ago made plain. She was 
brought down the steps and gently placed 
on the lawn, where she cavorted clumsily, 
wheezily, and, as always, complainingly. 
Cato, my cat, as handsome an animal as 
one would wish to see, now came bounding 
out from the back of the house, confronting 
the poor mongrel so suddenly that he was 
quite naturally startled to arching his back 
and hissing. Pudgkins squealed in fright, 
having on more than one occasion learned 
that her sex was no insurance against 
Cato’s attacks; and what must Mrs. 
Copplestone do but rush toward him with 
an angrily brandished parasol, at which he 
ran up an apple tree and looked down upon 
her and her monstrous pet with a quiet dis- 
dain. Mrs. Copplestone shook the parasol 
at him in a threatening manner and I could 
see her lips move with suggestions of bitter- 
ness, after which she picked Pudgkins up 
and walked firmly on to the garage. 

The painful scene had been a revelation 
to me. Mrs. Copplestone had not been 
overwhelmed by any sense of catastrophe 
involving her husband. Never had she 
seemed less troubled. The rugged grandeur 
of her features had not been impaired by a 
sleepless night. Whatever she suspected 
had not distressed her. She betrayed, more- 
over, a slight impatience of manner as her 
common-sense shoes trod their firm way on- 
ward—slight but enough to warn me that 
this was no hour for our reunion. I watched 
her slide back the door of the garage and 
saw her enter our car. The motor hummed 
and the car backed accurately out along the 
cement walk beneath me. Mrs. Copple- 
stone would be gone about her official 
duties. f 

Even at the moment I could but admire, 
as often I had done, the unerring skill with 
which she directed the car while in reverse. 
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I myself have a time at this. I am always 
running off the roadway or perhaps crum- 
pling a fender against the side wall of our 
home, and my lack of skill in this matter has 
occasioned some distressing exchanges be- 
tween us, especially as I seem to be un- 
lucky even after I reach the safe highway, 
though I am by no means so inept as 
Mrs. Copplestone would have one,believe. 
The few accidents in which I have figured 
have been trifling, indeed; nothing to jus- 
tify her almost indecent comment. 

A weight was now off my mind. My ab- 
sence had occasioned no apprehension and 
clearly this was no time to terminate it. 
True, I was free to follow my original plan; 
free to be found on a bed of pain when Mrs. 
Copplestone’s official duties should release 
her for the day. But now at last this 
seemed a paltry subterfuge, unworthy of 
one who had the night before felt himself a 
bell with a brazen tongue. Again I resolved 
to sit tightly, to be guided by circumstances 
as yet in embryo. 

Meantime I was conscious of hunger, 
and descended to the Leffingwell kitchen 
in search of food. As I anticipated, there 
was a small stock of tinned stuff. I chose 
a tin of beans and presently had it open, 
though with some difficulty, because the 
opener was old and dull. The price paid for 
the useless clock in the room above would 
doubtless have bought a dozen good ones. 
I found also a carton of wafers that made 
an admirable accompaniment of the beans, 
which I found most savory and gratifying. 
Such was my appetite I consumed the en- 
tire tin and an immense number of the 
wafers, and it was not until I had nearly 
finished this simple but nourishing repast 
that I noticed the oilstove. It would never 
do, of course, to light a fire in the range, as 
this would advertise the presence of an in- 
truder, but with the oilstove, I thought, one 
might do for oneself very acceptably here, 
having tea, coffee and perhaps hot soups if 
any such should be found on the shelf. 
Cold though my breakfast had been, it did 
wonders for my spirit. Humming fear- 
lessly—a habit I have that severely annoys 
Mrs. Copplestone, who insists that I am 
never on the key—TI strolled about the 
shadowed rooms. On the dining-room 
mantel I found a small jar holding three 
cigars, very dry and dusty and not of a 
choice brand. Leffingwell will, on the oc- 
easion of a dinner party, go to the nearest 
drug store and buy as few cigars as will 
look like enough, with no great care about 
his choice, beyond seeing that they are 
decked with paper bands. However, as I 
had smoked but rarely in the last score of 
years— Mrs. Copplestone disliking the odor 
and believing tobacco harmful—I found the 
one I lighted not half bad, though it had 
become, by reason of its great age and dry- 
ness, almost dangerously inflammable. 

I now lounged into the parlor and thence 
to what the Leffingwells call a library, 
though its books are all in one case of var- 
nished walnut which is fronted by glass 
doors. I may say here that the sight of 
bookcases with glass doors has always 
aroused in me a feeling of irritation. The 
Leffingwell books, however, were not such 
as to tempt me. I could see ornately bound 
sets of one or two novelists, and other 
works supposed to be improving. There 
was even on one shelf a set of the detestable 
Outline of History which has served to 
give so many of our half literate a smatter- 
ing of past events. Doubtless this is better 
than nothing for the unstudious—but to 
call it by the name of history, which is pre- 
sumed to go deeply into matters—I could 
not control my disgust. “‘Bah!”’ I sneered, 
full at the smug bindings. History—the 
prose narrative of past events—cannot at- 
tain its full stature in an outline. 

I explored further, not caring for the 
parlor and library with their chairs at care- 
ful angles and their stiffly arranged cush- 
ions, and came presently to a smaller room, 
which was shabby, having books in an un- 
glassed case, a desk, and a homely armed 
chair that looked inviting. This room, I 
concluded, would be the intimately per- 
sonal room of Leffingwell himself, and it at 
once gave a more appealing notion of the 
man than did the framed photograph above 
stairs. I relaxed in the chair and fell to ex- 
amining the books. They proved without 
exception to be volumes of the lightest sort 
of fiction, chiefly tales of so-called mystery 
in which a murder is committed in the first 
chapter, the remaining ones being devoted 
to an identification of the criminal. There 
were others of a more sentimental char- 
acter, all giving signs that they had been 
read again and again. 
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I am not one of the narrow sort y, 
hold that fiction is never worthy excep’ 
have cultural or moral purpose. Indee} 
once read a work entitled The Last of «; 
Mohicans—while confined to my bed w 
a protracted bronchial ailment—and y 
not a little moved by certain noble passa) 
in which its characters, both white andr. 
although frankly fictitious, uttered ser. 
ments of an improving nature and in jp! 
proachable English. But I wondered yn} 
that a chap like Leffingwell, engrossed | 
the grave affairs pertaining to his enterpr 
of selling lumber for different useful pi. 
poses, could find time to entertain hims| 
with such trifling make-believe as [| | 
noted—Parted at the Altar, Queenj 
Lovers, Pansy’s Ordeal—things of ¢} 
sort. It gave me an entirely new lip 
on the man whose portrait hinted at | 
compromise with life beyond an evident s¢| 
infatuation for a face in no way r 
able. Here he must often sit, I sur 
after a busy day of selling his wares | 
people who desired to erect structures 
lose himself in sentimental mazes. _ 

From sheer curiosity I picked up anoth| 
of the volumes, already much handled, — 
was by a woman author and I had not re, 
a dozen pages before I perceived that s| 
must be a writer of no mean gifts. Tt was. 
stirring tale laid in the time of one of {|| 
modern wars—a conflict between Spa| 
and the United States actually occurri 
some years since—and by involving n> 
sympathies with its personages I quick! 
forgot my novel surroundings. The her 
ine, a young girl of great beauty, w 
desired by a rascally Spaniard, not on. 
because of her personal appearance hj 
because she was legally entitled to ya 
estates, and she suffered at his hands | 
series of persecutions and indignities sui 
as only a degenerate Latin could deyi 
The attentions of the scoundrel were t]| 
more loathsome because the young lad 
was affianced to a sailor on one of our nay, 
vessels, a youth of sterling attributes wh| 
had won her love in the Caribbean Se)! 
but who had been called away to Mani) 
Harbor by his professional duties on th 
battleship Olympia. , 

It will not be easily believed, but I wrougl 
myself to a pitch of grave concern ov 
the fate of this defenseless maid, especia 
when she was abducted by the vill 
ous Spaniard from the home of her 
mother in Havana—a woman herse! 
moral character, in league with the si 
drelly abductor—and taken against 
will on his motorboat to the very harb 
Manila. At that point in the nerve-ra 
narrative I became convinced t¢ 
would somehow be well with the 
captive, and in this I was correct, fo 
villain’s motorboat exploded as it nea 
Manila, and she was rescued from 
certain death by drowning. It would hard), 
be guessed, I imagine, that her rescuer wa 
none other than the gallant young Jad 
Tar who had won her devotion and wh 
leaped fearlessly from the deck of the | 
pia when he saw her frail form at t 
mercy of the waves. Yet so it proved to 
The fainting girl was brought aboard 
ship and in the arms of her rejoicing fia! 
borne tenderly down the stairway into thi 
main salon, where she was turned over t 
the tender-hearted matron of the ship to bi 
revived, while Admiral Dewey, who stoc 
by, was seen to brush a drop of suspiciou 
moisture from his eyes. AP 

I have, to be sure, given but the bares’ 
outline of a tale that engrossed me fo 
many hours—an outline as inadequate a: 
is that outline of history to convey an} 
valid knowledge of past events. a 

Having finished the book with a poign 
ant sense of loss, I sat there musing upor 
its excitements and upon the knowledge | 
had gleaned of naval life. Never before hat 
I known that our battleships have the re 
fining influence of a matron. Indeed my 
knowledge of armed warfare in moder 
times is perhaps not what it should 
although I once visited a British ba 
ship on the occasion of my trip to N 
York—where I arrived some hours afte 
Mrs. Copplestone by reason of loiterin : 
a bookstall in a strange city where 
train halted for a shorter interval than | 
thought it would. The visit to the ship hat 
not been greatly edifying at the time, bu 
now recalled it with pleasure. The shif 
was named the Irritable, I believe, or 
haps the Formidable—some name of 
character—and the colonel of the Britisl 
Navy who showed us about had be 
litely concerned that we see all its p 
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t. For that solicitude I was now 
tal, because it enabled me to visualize 
. ene I had just read, the deck from 
ie the ardent young sailor sprang, and 
, »werful guns that were to protect his 

burden. I could not recall having 
{ matron, but perhaps the British are 
41 us in this detail, as they are in so 
others. 
‘she midst of this pleasant musing I 
»e sharply aware of hunger, and look- 
watch was surprised to find the 
your o’clock. I had lost count of time 
absorption and was thrilled to recall 
there had been no one about to badger 
# this. What I felt was a sort of impu- 
ticentiousness. I could do as I wished. 
-more I sought the kitchen and opened 
stins of food; sardines this time. And 
noticing the oilstove I lighted it, 
ji some water and after a long search 
» tea. It was black tea and | prefer 
« but I did not murmur as I prepared 
» JT felt I was in no position to com- 
With the sardines, crackers and tea 
je a satisfactory meal, though as I 
ad the end of it I received a good fright. 
qzing absently from the kitchen win- 
,s1 munched a cracker I saw the alley 
«swiftly open and a man step inside. 
sirtled was I that the cup fell from my 
;and was shattered on the floor. My 
thought was that I had been discoy- 
; Then I observed that the intruder 
-vhat is called in common parlance a 
wich. Above his head was a sign fas- 
( to his shoulders by iron clamps. My 
ie came quickly as I watched his 
ge behavior. He closed the gate 
id him, undid some straps at his shoul- 
‘and, removing his burden, threw it 
assly down. He then went with a 
jar air to a tattered hammock hung 
een two trees, extended himself in this 
issumed an attitude of repose. 
ireathed more freely now, since it was 
‘my own presence had not drawn him 
but I was vexed at the fellow’s ef- 
ery. Having observed in his progress 
ir avenue that the house was for the 
tenantless, he entered the rear yard as 


y as if the place were his own and made. 


elf at home. Moreover, he was dis- 
fully betraying a trust imposed in him 
is employer. 
s sign read, in large letters, Don’t Kill 
' Wife—Let the Star Laundry Do 
Dirty Work. I had often remarked it 
ur streets, but never before had I 
ed at the person supporting it. I saw 
to be a shabbily dressed creature, 
ing a nondescript gray beard, with a 
red and stained black hat pulled down 
an ineffectual face. He was altogether 
of those wretches who would not only 
false to their trust but who, seeing 
hance, would enter another’s premises. 
indignant was I at this cheek, as it is 
d, I was on the point of rushing out to 
‘ the fellow off about his business, but 
ond thought deterred me: Mrs. Cop- 
one might return at any moment or 
a from our own kitchen might discover 
So I resolved to let the creature stay 
e he certainly had not the least right 
., = I watched him it was plain that 
ept. 
10wing I should be uneasy until he 
I walked back and forth through the 
rooms, getting a bit of needed exer- 
and at the front of the house I suffered 
her fright, caused by a loud thump on 
front door. What it might mean I 
1 not imagine, and for a trembling mo- 
; was rooted where I stood. Then as it 
not repeated I ventured to peer out, 
saw that the blow must have been 
ed by the urchin who delivers our 
Paper. He rides through the street 
| bicycle, his papers in a knapsack 
r at his back. At each stop he twists 
30 that he can throw it from the curb 
house. He was stopping at my own 
e as I looked. 
1¢ Leffingwells had forgotten to order 
paper discontinued, and several lay 
ide the door. I was reminded of an 
sion when Mrs. Copplestone and I were 
nt for ten days and a press of other 
ers had caused me to forget her re- 
ed injunction to stop not only the 
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r but our daily milk, which were found 
mulated on our return. I had never 
able to persuade her that matters of 
_ greater importance had exclusively 
Pied my mind. I wondered now if 


ngwell would be blamed for these use- 
a" 


though I saw I might take them 
If after nightfall. 
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An hour later the intruder in the ham- 
mock awoke and stood up to stretch him- 
self luxuriously. He then picked up his 
wreck of a hat and went to readjust the 
sign which he was paid to carry. He was 
leisurely in his movements, not at all fur- 
tive, and I was nettled by his barefaced 
assurance. This was unreasonable of me, 
I know, because I was not the owner of the 
property he invaded, yet I could hardly re- 
strain myself from ordering him not to 
repeat his entry. However, he went out 
with the same brassy presumption, and | 
had rio doubt that he would repeat his au- 
dacious performance on the morrow. 

Meanwhile I had to decide upon my own 
course of action. The longer I was absent 
from our home the greater difficulty | 
would have in explaining my course to Mrs. 
Copplestone. Already I had been too long 
away to say with any plausibility that | 
had fainted by the wayside. On the other 
hand, this wine of freedom was heady 
stuff. [ was beginning to feel myself an- 
other man; one who could go and come as 
he chose, disregarding the whims of a woman. 
My surroundings, it is true, were not ideal: 
the Leffingwell home was not one that 
would long content me. And yet it was 
not intolerable. I could make shift to do 
with it for at least another day or two, in 
which I would enjoy this new intoxicant. 

When it became dark enough to shield 
me I crept around to the front porch, where 
I gathered up the newspapers and brought 
them into the homelike room where I had 
read through the morning. Several of 
them were of dates before my arrival here, 
but I quickly found the latest and by the 
light of a shaded candle—for I must be 
careful that no light shone through the 
windows—I resumed touch with the world 
I had left. 

And there, on the first page, was my own 
name in glaring type, although what ear- 
liest caught my eye was Husband of Mayor 
Missing. Later I was referred to as ‘spouse 
of our newly elected mayor,” and both 
these terms I found offensive. I had not 
suspected that such distasteful publicity 
would ensue, and for some moments I sat 
flushed with embarrassment. Mrs. Copple- 
stone, interviewed, had declared that she 
did not suspect foul play. What she did 
suspect, I was aghast to read, was that I 
had wandered away in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. I had been acting queerly of 
late, and on the day of my disappearance 
had left after promising to do an errand for 
her. This very simple errand I had unac- 
countably failed to transact, and it was her 
belief that I had suffered a mental break- 
down. 

A suggestion of the reporter that I might 
have been abducted, to be held for ransom, 
she declared to be preposterous, and she 
flatly discouraged a half-formed plan to 
drag the lake for me. She was convinced, 
she said, that I would return of my own 
accord when I regained my senses. I was 
hot with resentment when I had read the 
callous words. 

How like her it was to assume that her 
husband could have failed to return only 
through a mental defect. That one of 
sound mind could stay away was beyond 
her comprehension. Then and there, I 
think, I resolved on my great plan. This was 
the sting I had needed. I read my descrip- 
tion—“‘five feet eight inches high; weight 
one hundred and forty pounds; age, fifty- 
nine; has a slight stoop; beard not well 
trimmed and of a reddish gray; eyes blue 
and nearsighted, requiring the use of spec- 
tacles.’”’? These were perhaps not the words 
of Mrs. Copplestone, yet she must have 
approved them, and the bald summary dis- 
pleased me. It seemed a cheap way of 
dismissing one who might, indeed, have 
met with any manner of foul play. 

Again, I was said to be careless of dress, 
and the suit I wore was minutely described. 
It is true I am no fop, but it is also true that 
I would not have chosen this particular 
suit, which was the one Mrs. Copplestone 
had selected—in some irritation, I fancy— 
on the day I failed to appear at the cloth- 
ier’s. I especially loathed the pattern of 
rich purples and greens—preferring some- 
thing in a neutral gray—and the coat was 
ill-fitting so that I always felt trussed when 
wearing it. eal 

There was injustice and a cold indif- 
ference all through the screed. It might 
have been the notice of a straying horse. 
Had Mrs. Copplestone shown a proper con- 
cern for her loss, had the sheet reported her 
prostrate from grief or even wrought to a 
high tension by worry, it is probable that I 
should at this moment have returned to 
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her, but not in the face of a slur upon my 
mental soundness, aggravated by that un- 
feeling disparagement of my attire. Coolly 
determined now, I went to the kitchen for 
another cup of tea and a bowl of reviving 
soup, of which I had found a supply. In re- 
tiring for the night I chose a new bed, for of 
course the one occupied the night before 
had not been remade. 

And lying there in the still house I mused 
upon another article in the same newspaper 
that contained the casual and heartless ac- 
count of my disappearance. It told of a 
famous French criminal who had been 
known as Bluebeard. This truly remark- 
able man had married, and murdered, as 
many as a dozen wives. He was a low 
fellow, of course, but what impressed me 
chiefly was not that he should have been a 
murderer at heart but that he should con- 
tinue to marry one woman after another. I 
could imagine his wedding the first, and 
perhaps his being goaded to a point where 
he would find it best to kill her, but, being 
again a free man, to go on repeatedly and un- 
necessarily marrying other women seemed 
to mark him as not a strong character. 

1 awoke with plans for escape running 
through my mind. My first act was to 
watch from the side window for the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Copplestone, who came out as 
on the morning before with untroubled 
mien and marched firmly to our car after 
permitting Pudgkins a brief run. Cato this 
time surveyed the party from around the 
kitchen steps, so that I had no doubt he 
had been abused during my absence. Mrs. 
Copplestone merely glanced contemptu- 
ously over her shoulder at him and snapped 
her fingers, whereupon he turned and dis- 
appeared in a panic. Mrs. Copplestone has 
a way of snapping her fingers that is dis- 
concerting, and she does it equally well with 
either hand. 

As I watched the car back out I could not 
but be chilled by her unruffled demeanor. 
Once when Pudgkins was missing, she not 
only passed a sleepless night but prevented 
me from sleeping, and morning had found 
her a wreck from worry. Now that her hus- 
band was lost, not an uneasy line showed in 
her face, I sneered openly at the car as it 
passed under my window. Breakfast 
eaten—I had left the oilstove burning over- 
night so that the kitchen was pleasantly 
warm—lI began to search closets for a suit 
of clothes that would be greatly different 
from those I had worn. I found these in 
plenty, but they were too new, too large, 
and much too loud. I recalled now that 
Leffingwell dressed rather garishly, his 
fancy running to stripes and checks, too 
emphatic for one who wished to escape 
notice. 

Having searched the upper rooms, I de- 
scended in a sort of idle desperation, to the 
cellar, and was delighted to find there a 
suit I recalled as being worn by one of our 
students who tended the Leffingwell fur- 
nace and did odd jobs about the place dur- 
ing winters. This answered my purpose 
admirably and I lost no time in arraying 
myself in it. The trousers and coat were 
crumpled, well worn, altogether dingy. 
Also there was a pair of battered shoes for 
which I discarded my new ones. Regarding 
myself in a mirror I was astonished at the 
change in my appearance. I looked now to 
be a sturdy agrarian type such as one is 
conscious of passing but does not closely 
scutinize. Only my beard served to remind 
me of myself, and I soon rendered this un- 
familiar with a pair of scissors. They had 
described my beard as untrimmed, so I 
trimmed it closely to my face until I 
seemed to be a person who had untidily not 
shaved for some days. I will not deny that 
I was rather thrilled as I surveyed the final 
effects. I was another man, my clothing in- 
conspicuous, my face unemphatic. I was 
ripe for adventure in the great out-of-doors. 

I should have gone at once but second 
thought warned me that I had better wait 
until nightfall, when I would be still less 
recognizable. Accordingly I went into the 
little room where I had read the morning 
before, and passed the day quietly with 
stories of crime and mystery. Rather glad 
was I of this, because they were rich in sug- 
gestions of disguise and evasion. And here 
I was reminded, too, that I would need an 
assumed name. A character in one of the 
tales had lived for two years in a London 
apartment under the name of Hector Mon- 
tague, although he was a criminal whose 
real name was Jasper Vinton, better known 
to the police of two continents as The Fox. 
For myself Hector Montague was too pre- 
tentious a name. I needed one as neutral as 
my garb, a short, plain name such as one 
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easily forgets. For a long time I considered 
the various names I could recall. 

Smith occurred to me quite early, but I 
decided against it for a curious reason—it 
was too common. Given by a man who had 
for any reason excited suspicion, it would 
be less convincing than one less familiar. 
The name I needed must not be preten- 
tious and yet it must be plausible. Jones I 
abandoned for the reason that made Smith 
objectionable. Robinson was better. and 
Brown perhaps still better, but while I 
weighed the merits of these the name 
Simms flashed through my mind—it being 
the maiden name of Mrs. Copplestone, 
whose father was known as Honest Nick 
Simms even after his trouble with the af- 
fairs of a corporation which he controlled. 
Simms seemed to me to be the ideal name 
for my purpose. I practiced thinking of 
myself as someone named Simms. 

Promptly at four o’clock the intruder of 
the day before appeared at the alley gate, 
disburdened himself of his sign and coolly 
went to sleep in the Leffingwell hammock. 
Again I was nettled by the brazen assur- 
ance with which he invaded premises not 
his own. I had an impulse to telephone the 
police about him, but saw at once that this 
action, however well meant, might reveal 
my own presence, which was, of course, 
undesirable, so I let the fellow sleep. Then 
as the day drew on I watched for the eve- 
ning paper and obtained this as soon as 
darkness permitted, having a wish to see 
what might further be said about my dis- 
appearance and rather hoping that Mrs. 
Copplestone would be showing some proper 
sense of her loss. But no; when I scanned the 
sheet, held close to my shaded candle, I 
learned that in her office at the city hall— 
where it appeared she was actually transact- 
ing publie business while my corpse might 
have lain like a beast’s within a mile of her— 
she repeated her conviction that I was safe 
and would return when I wished to. Again 
she dismissed as preposterous the theory 
that I might have been kidnaped, and curtly 
negatived the plan of offering a reward for 
my recovery. 

Others, however, were showing a decent 
concern. My description had been tele- 
graphed to neighboring cities, the lake was 
to be dragged near its shore, and parties of 
searchers were scouring the adjacent coun- 
try in the hope of discovering my body. 
That Mrs. Copplestone remained so cool in 
the face of these sinister probabilities could 
be understood only by one who knew her as 
I did, but even I was amazed at her indiffer- 
ence, Reading between the lines of the in- 
terview she again accorded, it seemed to 
me that she was not at all displeased to 
have me referred to as husband of mayor 
and mayor’s spouse, these breaches of good 
taste being again committed. 

But with searching parties out, it seemed 
to me advisable to keep to my present 
quarters for at least another day. Even in 
my fairly efficient disguise and at night I 
might be discovered. I came to this deci- 
sion with reluctance, because, to put it 
frankly, I was tired of the Leffingwell house. 
I was continually stumbling over footstools, 
the furnishings offended me in many ways, 
the rooms upstairs were disorderly as a re- 
sult of my search for suitable clothing, and 
the kitchen, because of its soiled and broken 
dishes, needed athorough going-over. But I 
saw it best to delay my start until the ex- 
citement died, and resolved to endure my 
surroundings a bit longer. 

Again the following morning I watched 
Mrs. Copplestone perform her routine. But 
not a sign of concern marred the placidity 
of her face; she was her cool stern self as 
she brandished her parasol at Cato when he 
came running to frolic with Pudgkins. To 
watch this woman one would have little 
dreamed that her husband might at that 
moment be lying at the bottom of a lake, 
his drowned hand clutching futilely at 
weeds and rushes; or left to rot under some 
hedge where he had been tossed by a speed- 
ing motorist; or even held a prisoner in 
some foul cellar by a band of ruffians. She 
was finely the mayor of Fairwater, widowed 
perhaps, but still capable. 

Once more I read of strange adventures 
to pass my time, and the tales sharpened 
my longing to be off. Already I had quit 
thinking of myself as Copplestone and 
ceased to be shocked when I saw an un- 
familiar person in the mirrors. Engrossed 
in one of the stories, in which a criminal for 
long escaped detection by the most in- 
genious devices, I againallowedmy luncheon 
hour to pass, and it was nearly four when 
I went to the kitchen to prepare it. Noting 
the hour I determined to make a last hearty 
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meal and be ready for my escape at night- 
fall. The searchers must by this time have 
grown discouraged. Being repelled by the 
idea of sardines, I hit on the plan of com- 
bining a tin of beans with a tin of corn. 
This would be nourishing and perhaps 
appetizing as well. q 

I had opened the tins and poured their 
contents into a pan when I was further 
annoyed by the behavior of the oilstove. 
This had burned a long time because I had 
again forgotten to turn out the flame, and 
apparently the stock of oil was now ex- 
hausted, for the thing flickered and with 
an evil smell expired. I could find no 
supply of oil in the kitchen, search as I 
would. 

Recalling the cellar, I went there and 
found a large tin which seemed to con- 
tain what I looked for. I took it to the 
kitchen where my food was waiting to be 
heated, and as I looked for a way to open 


the tin I glanced out and saw that the 


sandwich had already taken his place in 
the hammock, having entered doubtless 
while I was in the cellar. He very appar- 
ently slept, so I gave him no further atten- 
tion but resumed my labors on the tin 
of oil. 

I at length made a ragged breach in this 
and then searched for the magazine of the 
oilstove which I must refill. It was a 
clumsy contrivance and I am surprised 
that the Leffingwells had put up with it, 
because in filling it through a narrow aper- 
ture I could not avoid spilling a large quan- 
tity of oil about the floor. Then the thing 
tottered unsteadily and I was obliged to 
drop the heavy oil tin in order to grasp the 
magazine and keep it from falling, so that 
yet more of the stuff was spilled. I have 
never claimed to be an adept in machinery, 
but at last I succeeded in getting the re- 
plenished magazine back in place and with 
a sigh of relief I touched a lighted match to 
the dead wick. 

The explosion that instantly occurred 
was of quite amazing violence. Possibly 
the flame of my match had come in contact 
with oil spilled over the stove’s top, or per- 
haps it was due to the circumstance that— 
as I now instantly recognized—the so-called 
oil had been gasoline, which I believe is far 
more inflammable than kerosene. At any 
rate, my remnant of beard and my eye- 
brows were smartly singed, and as I rubbed 
them I saw that a flame was spreading up 
the woodwork and creeping along the floor 
toward my feet with fierce spurts of energy. 
I was glad that I had so lately read a tale in 
which the chief character, though a crim- 
inal, had again and again saved himself by 
his gift of cool thinking in the gravest 
emergencies. I knew now that I must be 
cool; that I must leave quickly but without 
excitement. I reached for the head cover- 
ing which I had chosen—a golfing cap 
much too large for me, but which would 
shield the upper part of my face—went to 
the door, softly opened it, stepped out and 
closed it again. I stood a moment, listen- 
ing to a flame that snapped inside, again 
reminded myself that coolness alone would 
avert discovery, and sauntered in a casual 
manner toward the gate. There I stopped, 
briefly observing that. the sandwich still 
slept in his hammock. 


It was then that my brightest j} 
tion came. I lifted the sign of tk‘ 
Laundry, placed the iron clamps oy| 
shoulders, fastened the straps and, |\, 
ing from the gate, walked quickly | 
alley to Ninth Street. | 

As I paused there a loud deep 
tion came from what seemed to || 
Leffingwell house. It was possible t} 
tin of gasoline had exploded. I wal} 
down Ninth Street in the manner 
who has been employed to carry an } 
tisement, listlessly and with bowed} 
Two ladies and a boy I passed did ng} 
glance at me. My theory had been j; 
In such cases one may stare at the sig/ 
the man who carries it is never h 
chance regarded. I might now even} 
band of those properly alarmed p 
searched for me, and stroll by tk 
noticed. It had all been thrilling, an 
called a saying of Jessup’s, “A t 
keeps the doctor away.” On to ( 
Street I went, careful to keep in 
A dozen persons whom I p 
either stare idly at my ecveriam 
glance neither at it nor at me. Not) 
Iam certain, did any eyes do more th 
over me. Z 

As I moved along Chestnut Street, 
would lead me to the open couxiry, I 5 
the clang of our fire engine, end 
doubt it would be on its way to the Li 
well home, which, it occurred to 1) 
hope, might be amply insured. Pers; \j 
I have never liked the looks of insu} 
policies, printed as they are in di 
sorts of type, bristling with pasted sli 
confusing with red-inked lines and 
lineations. Mt 

They have always seemed to me | 
documents cunningly contrived for ey; 
and I have no doubt that if one were} 
through word for word—they are obyis 
arranged to discourage this practi 
would be found that the insured has | 
chance of recovering his loss. Still, I. 
Leffingwell to be a shrewd man of bus } 
and it was probable that he had taken |} 
precaution. | 

Strolling forward I found nyse 
ting that I had not been able to 


and beans. Another time, with mor 
ure, I must try again. At the end of C; 
nut Street I turned into a lane that 
lead me to the highway, and at th 
end of this I thought it best to 
my disguising sign. Unfastening t) 
I heaved the contrivance into a 
underbrush. It had served me we 
was not a thing to carry along 
roads, where it would be sure to exe 
ment in inverse ratio to the indiffe 
the city. 

I was presently brought to the r 
that, if Leffingwell’s house had 
to burn, it could not have done 
opportunely, for the increasing num! 
people I passed had been so taken w 
the idea of a fire that I might s 
been invisibly in my fourth d 
I have often wondered about t 
grown, mature persons are so 
entertained by fire engines and b 
aflame. 
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ay 
tt same time the young dragoon who so 
ejled Count Landskoy pleased the em- 
gis manifest from the fact that she 
yed him with diamond knee buckles. 
\l then most extraordinary events be- 
,) take place in France. In 1790 the 
re to maintain a constitution; a 
eure which left the Empress Cath- 
for one, extremely unimpressed. The 
Minister of Foreign A ffairsinstructed 
representatives to adhere to the con- 
‘on, and then confidentially advised 
to do no such thing. The king put his 
e in his cheek and the princes de- 
»d from France. Edmond Charles 
dhis official instructions with alacrity 
mored the confidential footnote. Now 
#t was done, he found himself consti- 
jialist to the core—it was the dawn of 
ay, it was what Mr. Franklin had talked 
y, it was the first step down that road 
i the young American republic had 
d to all enlightened, right-thinking 
: It was glorious. 
jen he was not busy sending dispatches 
). the activities in Russia of the emi- 
{1 princes to the Foreign Minister, who 
- opened them, Edmond Charles told 
npress that it was glorious. The em- 
‘very soon began to speak of him as an 
3@ demagogue. The emissary of the 
s thought that he was. merely a 
iy little fool.” It is quite possible that 
‘md Charles, in his fierce enthusiasm 
ie new public concerns, made himself 
ly conspicuous to a degree which deaf- 
| the despotic ears of his imperial 
mess. Catharine II was very fond of 
looking young dragoons; she was very 
always of Edmond Charles, and did 
ast to persuade him to renounce France 
.ceept a position in the Russian diplo- 
2 service; but she forbade him the 
, as representing a monarch who was 
‘in August, 1791, the prisoner of his 
‘e, and surrounded him with spies. 
ond Charles reminded her tartly that 
represented France—constitutional 
ce; he refused to become involved in 
ntrigues of the princes; and he sat 
| to write a very fine letter to his sister 
iette. 


(dear sister: I am aware of your respectful 
leep attachment to your august mistress; 
sentiments entirely control your actions; 
ire praiseworthy and should not be altered. 
y position is different from yours; a citi- 
' France, charged with the honor of repre- 
wg my country, I must do so in accordance 
the laws prescribed by the constitution 
| the king has sworn to maintain, and in 
rt of which I have also given my oath. 
r speak to me in your letters of the opin- 
which divide Frenchmen, who would be 
y if, like myself, they realized that the wel- 
f their sovereign and of their country re- 
only in the maintenance 
> constitution. 
advanced sentinel, I re- 
here ready at all times to 
varning of any conspiracy 
st my country. I do so 
all the more zeal because 
eve myself to be serving 
sal interests of my sover- 
Place my letter at the 
f the Queen; I think it 
sary that it be through 
hat she be made aware of 
solve to which my senti- 
3 as a French citizen and 
‘ofound and respectful de- 
n to the true interests of 
vereigns alike constrain 


le queen read the letter 
expressed the opinion 
though she feared that 
light hinder Edmond 
‘les’ future advance- 
In the royal service— 
yas herself, at the time, 
isoner in her own 
e—still it proved him 
© a man of sincerity. 
in that she was right. 
ond Charles was no 
foot sans-culotte with 
ing to lose, trailing his 
ferous republicanism 
igh the royal apart- 

Hewas the son of an 
nsely royalist family, 
ured in a tradition of 
erving loyalty -to his 
Teigns, beholden to 
1 for his own position 
the prosperity of his 
eTs—two of whom, 
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Henriette and Adelaide, were only to escape 
death on the fatal August 10, 1792, as a 
result of his foresight in asking the protec- 
tion of the Assembly for them. When he 
chose to uphold the constitution, to take 
his stand with the patriots against his king, 
to break with all the training of his child- 
hood and splash a discordant crimson 
across the whole white background of his 
life, he did so deliberately, sincerely and 
with the utmost moral courage, be- 
cause of his admiration for the found- 
ers of American liberty, and because 
his reason, his instinct and his con- 
science left him no other choice. He was 
in this, surely, altogether admirable. 

It was inevitable that Edmond 
Charles should be dismissed from Rus- 
sia. His political opinions were not 
compatible with a continued sojourn 
at the court of the Empress Catharine, 
a was given his passports in July, 

“Hasten to come to the capital,” the 
new Foreign Minister wrote to him, 
“where I will see you with great pleas- 
ure, since I destine you for a new mis- 
sion in which Lamsure you will acquire 
new rights to the gratitude of your 
fellow citizens,” 

Edmond Charles passed through 
Warsaw, where Poniatowski was no 
longer king, and arrived at Paris, in 
October, 1792. 

VI 

eee were tremendous changes at 

Paris. Theroyal family was impris- 
oned at the Temple, Edmond Charles’ 
sisters had fled with their mother to 
Julie’s country place at Beauplan— 
Henriette and Adelaide, after the terri- 
ble day of August tenth, on which they 
had stayed at the queen’s side until 
the last moment and received from 
the king some of his most personal 
private documents—the Genét fortune 
was destroyed. 

Edmond Charles himself was most 
cordially received by the moderate Gi- 
rondist groupin power. He was made colonel 
and proposed as ambassador to Holland; he 
went on an important mission to Switzer- 
land; he moved in the most select repub- 
lican circles, an intimate of Brissot, Condor- 
cet, Roland and his’ distinguished lady. 
When there was question of banishing 
Louis XVI, Edmond Charles was suggested 
as a suitable escort to conduct him to 
America. With this object, among others, 
in view, “‘the civic virtue with which Citi- 
zen Genét has accomplished the various 
missions entrusted to him, and his known 
devotion to the cause of Liberty and 
Equality,” so they officially informed him, 
“have decided the Executive Council to 


appoint him Minister Plenipotentiary from 

the French Republic at the Congress of the 

United States of Northern America.” At 

oe Congress, be it noted, distinctly speci- 
ed. 

And while Robespierre and the Mountain 
roared that the selection was founded on 
Brissot’s personal friendship and not on 
merit; and while the aristocratic Gouver- 
neur Morris advised Mr. Washington that 


[ULADELPHIA = 


Washington and Liberty—From an Old 
French Print 


the new envoy looked like an upstart and 
possessed more genius than ability, Madame 
Roland wrote that the appointment was 
eminently deserved, that Genét—one must 
begin to call him Genét now—that Genét 
was a man of sound judgment and enlight- 
ened mind, combining amenity and de- 
cency of manners; that his conversation 
was instructive and agreeable, and free from 
pedantry and affectation; and that his 
chief characteristics were gentleness, propri- 
ety, grace and reason. Gentleness, propri- 
ety, grace and reason. 

The Revolutionary scene was unfolding. 
Genét witnessed the session of the conven- 
tion at which the Girondists, overawed by 


A Contemporary View (1793) of the Battery at New York, Showing the “‘Churn"’ and the Frigate 
Which Brought Genét to America. Drawn by J. Drayton 
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EDMOND CHARLES GENET, CITIZEN 


the Jacobin Mountain, voted for the ex- 
ecution of the king. He went to Beau- 
plan to make his farewells to his family — 
his mother, his sisters, whom he was never 
to see again; Henriette, who had not yet 
started her famous school; Julie, Sophie, 
poor Adelaide, the queen’s little lioness, 
who had held the door at Versailles against 
the mob, and who was so soon to commit 
suicide rather than be sent to the scaffold 
for having given twenty-five louis to 
Marie Antoinette on the day of her 
arrest; his little niece Aglaé, who was 
later to become the wife of Marshal 
Ney. 

On January 23, 1793, Genét started 
for Brest to embark on the frigate 
Embuscade. At the gates of Paris they 
stopped him and searched even his 
trunks, because of a rumor that he had 
the little dauphin with him. For a 
month he was detained at Brest by 
contrary winds; and then, finally, he 
left France forever. 


vir 


ND in America many curious events 
were taking place. The country 
had gone solemnly insane over the 
French Revolution, and was expressing 
its hysterical delight in*that event in a 
series of ridiculous republican mum- 
meries. One talked about the Hydra 
of Despotism, the Pheenix of Freedom 
and the Gallo-Columbian Fraternity of 
Freemen, and drank toasts proposing 
that the sister republics of France and 
America be as incorporate as light and 
heat. The National Gazette greeted the 
death of Louis XVI with the dignified 
observation that “ Louis Capet has lost 
his Caput’’; and men, women and 
children, at half price, stormed the 
waxworks of the execution at Philadel- 
phia, to see “‘the knife fall, the head 
drop and the lips turn blue.’”’ In the 
theaters audiences sang the Marseil- 
laise and the Ca Ira, while they watched 
performances of the Demolition of the 
Bastille and Helvetic Liberty, or the Lass 
of the Lakes. 

At Charleston, at Philadelphia, at New 
York, at Boston, everywhere, they held 
grand civic pageants to celebrate the French 
victories. Functions attended by city and 
state officials, in a great to-do of booming 
guns and clanging bells; at which Te 
Deums were chanted and feasts consumed 
in halls decorated with broken crowns and 
scepters, and the Ox of Aristocracy paraded 
through the streets, accompanied by citi- 
zens in white frocks, “‘while the balconies 
of the houses exhibited bevies of our amiable 
and beautiful women, who by their smiles 
and approbation cast a pleasing luster over 
the festive scenes,’’ and 
added their fervent soprano 
voices to the singing of re- 
publican odes which set 
forth that: 


By hell inspired with brutal 
rage, 
Austria and Prussia both en- 


age 
To crush fair freedom’s 
flame; 
But the intrepid sons of 
France 
Have led them such a glorious 
dance 
They've turned their backs 
with shame. 


At Philadelphia, Mr. 
Washington was, of course, 
still President, and wishing 
that he were not; Mr. John 
Adams, who wrote books 
about the vile multitudes, 
was Vice President; General 
Knox was Secretary of War, 
and ‘‘Sandy’”’ Hamilton Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Mr. 
Edmund Randolph, whom 
Mr. Jefferson called the 
poorest chameleon he had 
ever seen, was Attorney Gen- 
eral; timid little Mr. Madi- 
son was leader of the House 
of Representatives; Mr. 
James Monroe was never 
very far away. 

And Mr. Jefferson was 
Secretary of State, in his 
red waistcoats and untidy 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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The Motor Coach carries a new traffic, 
heretofore unreached by steam or trolley. | 


Wherever the roads go, goes the coach, © 
bringing rapid transit to thousands who ~ 
never before had it. These people now make 
frequent trips to the trading center, which © 


in the old days they visited seldom and with 
some hardship. | 


nace 


In cooperation with electricity, and with 
the automobile and truck, the coach is revo- 
lutionizing transportation; and all four, as 
well as steam, are necessary to our expand- 
ing business and population. 


Timken-Detroit Axles share in the prog- 
ress of the modern motor coach, as they 
have contributed to its strength, safety and 
lower upkeep. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Sole Representatives in the British Isles: 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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Safety at the Crossing 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
LINES”; 


ROTECTION of life at railroad crossings is 
P: work that the New York Central -Lines, 
through its Safety Bureau, has been aggres- 
sively engaged in since the coming of the 
automobile. 


The automobile, one of the most useful inven- 
tions since the steam engine, has introduced a 
new hazard in our streets and highways. While 
the records show that only a small proportion 
of automobile accidents occur at railroad cross- 
ings, and that this proportion is diminishing, the 
unnecessary and preventable loss of life at 
crossings is a cause of deep concern to railroad 
managements. 


Travel on the railroads has been made safe to 
a remarkable degree, because of the improve- 
ment in equipment and roadbeds, and the train- 
ing of personnel. Travel on the streets and 
highways can likewise be made safe if every 
automobile owner will make it his first duty to 
see that his car is driven with the caution that 
the public safety demands. 


When it is realized that 70% of crossing acci- 
dents occur in daylight, that 63% are in the 
open country where approaching trains can 
easily be seen, and that the majority are at 
crossings with which drivers are very familiar— 
it is plain that the number of crossing accidents 
can be greatly reduced if automobile drivers 
will not attempt to cross the tracks until they 
are sure that it is absolutely safe to cross. 
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woolen stockings. A gentleman who had 
recently returned from a five years’ sojourn 
at Paris, with a mind steeped in the fumes 
of a frenzied democracy, so that he reeled 
intellectually in a haze of rabid republican- 
ism illuminated by the beacon, the ‘‘pole 
star” of his self-confessed, fanatical devotion 
to France. A gentleman—it is Alexan- 
der Hamilton writing—who, together with 
Mr. Madison, was filled with a womanish at- 
tachment to France and_a womanish re- 
sentment against Great Britdin; who, in 
France, had seen government only on the 
side of its abuses and had drunk deeply of 
the French philosophy in religion, science 
and politics; who had come from France 
in the moment of fermentation which he 
had had a share in exciting, and in the pas- 
sions and feelings of which he shared both 
from temperament and situation; who had 
come “probably with a too partial idea of 
his own powers, and with the expectation 
of a greater share in the direction of our 
councils” than he was enjoying; who had 
come “electrified plus with attachment to 
France, and with the project of knitting 
together the two countries in the closest 
political bands.” Le, 

A gentleman of flexible principles—the 
opinion is that of Mr. Oliver Wolcott—who 
practiced the arts of political -chicanery 
with an address and perseverance such as 
few men had ever attained; who, in his 
office, was distinguished for ‘‘an attention 
to all those trifles which attend the minds of 
half-learned, dreaming politicians and 
superficial scholars.’’ A gentleman who 
imagined monarchist plots behind every 
door; who listened eagerly to evil reports 
concerning his friends and associates and 
wrote them down in vicious little secret 
diaries; who concurred hypocritically in 
the deliberations of his colleagues and at- 
tacked them scurrilously and anonymously, 
and under the mask of venomous hirelings, 
in his National Gazette. A gentleman 
who, whatever the extent of his undeniable 
contribution to the national welfare, was 
also to lend himself to many unlovely 
stratagems. A gentleman obsessed with 
dangerous ideals, immersed in hazardous 
abstractions, possessed of perilous virtues. 

And for his consideration, and that of his 

fellow cabinet officers, there arose, in April, 
1793, a question of great moment. There 
was a new French minister on his way to 
America—he arrived actually on April 
eighth—and France was suddenly at war 
with England. Should the treaties of 1778 
with France be upheld? There were two 
of these—one a treaty of alliance, in which 
the territorial integrity of the contracting 
countries was guaranteed; the other a pact 
of amity and commerce, whereby, among 
other clauses, each nation might take into 
the ports of the other the prizes captured by 
its privateers, whereas the captures made 
by the privateers of other nations were 
forbidden entry into the ports concerned. 
There was also extant, though not imme- 
diately due in full, a debt of two million 
three hundred thousand dollars, the balance 
of the French loan to the United States. 
With France at war, and her West Indian 
colonies exposed to capture, loyal adher- 
ence to the treaties could only plunge 
America into a conflict with England, and 
probably with Spain; and there would be 
an end, for one thing, of American com- 
merce, if not eventually of American inde- 
pendence. The merchants were in favor of 
neutrality, the people at large faithful to 
France and liberty. The cabinet must 
decide. 
_ Mr. Hamilton came out for neutrality, 
in name and fact, and for a repudiation of 
the awkward treaties made with a govern- 
ment now no longer in existence. Mr. Jef- 
ferson desired peace—he was, perhaps, the 
first of America’s great practicing paci- 
fists—but under no consideration would he 
permit the President to declare a genuine 
neutrality. Such a course would be an in- 
sult to France, and with his rare capacity 
for riding two horses at once in opposite 
directions, Mr. Jefferson was determined to 
enjoy the benefits of neutrality without 
subscribing openly to the principle. Har- 
ried and bedeviled by his two great hostile 
counselors, Mr. Washington finally issued 
a proclamation, on April twenty-third, in 
which no reference whatever was made to 
the subject of neutrality, all citizens being 
enjoined merely against committing bel- 
ligerent acts. 

_Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, imme- 
diately attacked the proclamation with all 
the private weapons at his command. It 
was unconstitutional because the legisla- 
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ture had not been consulted; 
sillanimous because it did n 
America’s friendship for Fran 
not a manly neutrality, but onl 
lish one. 

“Our proceedings,” he wro' 
the conspirators against human 
meaning the English—‘‘are unj 
principle, in interest, and in res 
wishes of our constituents.” Th 
was convinced, were coming 
express those wishes, since the G 
failed to represent them. An in’ 
servation from a Federal official 
soon to be shocked by an allege 
the people on the part of the x 
minister. 

As for the National Gazette—Mry 
son’s National Gazette —— 

“Had you, sir,” it roared at Mr, 
ington, “‘before you ventured to 
proclamation which appears to 
much uneasiness, consulted tt 
sentiments of your fellow ci 
would have found them from 
of the Union to the other fir 
to the cause of France. You 
have found them so far 
the feelings of men as to treat 
tiality’ and ‘equal friendship’ 
who so lately deluged our coun 
blood of thousands, and the me 
erously flew to her rescue and 
deliverers. ; 

“‘T am aware, sir, that some 
lites may have deceived you wit 
the sentiments of your fellow ci 
first magistrate of a country, wh 
called a King or a President, sel 
the real state of the nation; pa 
he be so much buoyed up by 
portance as to think it beneath 
to mix occasionally with the pe 
Let not the little buzz of the 
few and their contemptible min 
be mistaken for the exalted a 
voice of the American people.” — 

It was in such an America, ani 
such public dissensions, that the 
ister from France set foot. 
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HE frigate Embuscade, with 

six guns, her liberty cap at t 
head, and her quarter galleries 
with the emblems of the Terrible 
arrived at Charleston on ‘April 8 
had originally been her intenti 
ceed to Philadelphia, but con 
and the rumored presence of 
frigates turned her aside to t 
port. 

The young man on her quart 
splendent in the tricolored rib 
ministerial office, was exactly thi 
and three months old. A very | 
young man, with a fine, open, 
countenance and a ruddy comp! 
tive and full of bustle, pleasa 
affected, “‘more like a busy ma 
man of business.’’ A young mano 
great culture and of long diplom 
ence; an admirer, since his ch 
the founders of American free 
from the magnificent and trans 
deal of his own country’s rep 
birth, aflame with patriotism 
resolves, dedicated to the consta 
of France—the new, glorious, 
France of his Girondist ideals—¢ 
her, inevitably, to the service 0: 
brotherhood of man. ; 

“The whole of the New World 
made free,”’ he once wrote, “and | 
icans must help us in this sublime t 

An apostle, a crusader of li 
with exalted hope to that land w 
had been born, to find, surely, 
equal to his own in the welfare of th 
the daughter republic. An eloque 
man, so filled with zeal, so dre 
earnest, so proud of his mission, 
convinced of its sanctity and righ 
so fiercely confident of success. — 
seems to see him, on the quarte! 
that April morning, and not as th 
glorious, arrogant, blustering moun 
of history. Impatient, hot-head 
lant, fanatic, a good deal of a spoile 
perhaps a little too precocious, 10 
abashed, too arbitrary—all those t} 
but not a fool, not an adventurer, 
out conspicuous and ingratiating 
and never ridiculous. If he was 
the reason was, in his own words 

“That a pure and. warm bl 
swiftly through my veins; that 
ately love my country; that I 
cause of liberty; that I am alwa 
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fice my life for it; that to me it ap- 
inconceivable that all the enemies of 
ynny, that all virtuous men, should not 
nich with us to the combat; and that 
T find an injustice is done to my fellow 
‘ens, that their interests are not espoused 
the zeal which they merit, no con- 
ation in the world can hinder either 
mpen or my tongue from tracing, from 
xessing my grief.” 
‘e was coming to take his place as a 
essor to ministers who, in the opinion 
oreau de Saint-Méry, had proved most 
tisfactory; one of them, indeed, hav- 
been so tactless as to cause French 
es to be carried with him to the house 
never he dined at Mr. Hamilton’s. He 
coming to assume a position in which 
vould need ‘‘to be extremely affable, to 
everything, to hear everything, to note 
‘ything without affectation and without 
ic, to play his diplomatic réle at his 
rd, to attract to it cleverly the influ- 
al members of the House of Represent- 
es and of the Senate, and never to 
‘nit the British ambassador to serve at 
jtable a brand of Madeira superior to his 
ys.’ He had already been 
mned by the Ministry of 
yeign Affairs of the cold- 
¢; of the American char- 
er, and advised to employ 
jirect methods of ap- 
zach, to exert all possible 
yience on the public sen- 
‘ent, to avail himself with 
Pe ection of the zealous 
peration of certain friends 
ym he would find in the 
ise of Representatives 
;, among the principal ex- 
itive officials, and to place 
ire confidence in Mr. 
shington,in Mr. Madison 
lin Mr. Jefferson—advice 
‘ch may possibly have 
n responsible for his sub- 
ent exclamation that 
merica is so little under- 
od in France!” 
fe brought with him ex- 
‘it instructions, covering 
amber of important mat- 
3, which, as they were al- 
st all to be repudiated by 
Jacobin government after 
fall of the Girondists who 
| issued them, deserve to 
recorded in some detail; 
re especially since the ut- 
st which can be stated in 
idemnation of his conduct 
\merica is that he obeyed 
‘spirit as well as the letter 
is instructions, and came 
hin an ace of succeeding — 
msieur de Saint-Méry 
ught six weeks. 
le was to avoid as much 
Jossible ‘‘those ridiculous 
putes which cluttered up the transactions 
he older diplomacy,” and there, at least, 
vas tofail miserably. Hewastonegotiate 
ew treaty of amity and commerce to re- 
ce those of 1778; and in the meantime he 
3 to insist on the maintenance of the ex- 
ng agreements; to prevent anyarmament 
wWivateers other than French ones, and 
‘harboring of prizes except those taken 
French vessels, in the ports of America; 
i to make use of the three hundred blank 
ers of marque furnished him by the 
nistry of the Navy, for distribution to 
American shipowners “willing to risk a 
1 against the English, the Dutch, the 
sslans, the Prussians and the Austrians.” 
en a person of less intelligent imagina- 
1 than he possessed would have ap- 
ciated the tacit, underlying hope that 
erica might be persuaded to join France 
ier English war. 
ind then he was to attempt the realiza- 
n of an extraordinary dream, a vision 
‘olonial empire, a carrying of the banners 
iberty through Canada and the Spanish 
lericas, just as on the other side of the 
ter the armies of France were sweeping 
m across Hurope. Trusting in the hos- 
yy toward Spain of the American 
ntiersmen—and ready to defray the nec- 
ary expenses for intoxicating stimulants, 
ce it was known “that Americans only 
< of war when vis-a-vis with a bowl” — 
y told him at Paris to dispense the 
nk military commissions which ‘they 
provided for the Indians; who thought 
hly of such documents; and to do all in 
power, in Louisiana and the provinces 
acent to the American borders, to 
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“quicken the principles of freedom and 
Independence,” or, in plain French, to 
maintain agents in those regions for the 
purpose of recruiting armed bands and 
stimulating insurrection. 

And if the American Government ever 
made up its mind to it he was to negotiate 
still another treaty—‘“‘a national pact in 
which the two nations would mingle their 
commercial and political interests, and es- 
tablish an intimate harmony for the pur- 
pose of favoring in every way the extension 
of the Kingdom of Liberty, guaranteeing 
the sovereignty of Peoples, and punishing 
the Powers which still persevere in an ex- 
clusive colonial system. . This pact 
would soon lead to the liberation of Spanish 
America, to the opening up to the inhabit- 
ants of Kentucky of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, to the deliverance of our an- 
cient brothers of Louisiana from the tyran- 
nical yoke of Spain, and, possibly, to the 
placing in the American Constellation of 
the bright star of Canada. However vast 
this project may seem, it will be easy of 
execution if the Americans so desire, and 
in convincing them of this fact the Citizen 
Genét shall exercise all his care.’ 


DRAWN AND PUBLISHED BY W. BIRCH, NEAR BRISTOL, 1804 
The Theater in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Such, “‘with absolute trust in his known 
prudence and moderation,” were the stupen- 
dous undertakings confided to that young 
man of thirty, standing on the quarterdeck 
of the frigate Embuscade while she boomed 
her salute to the port of Charleston. 
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HE official details of Genét’s activities 

in America, his acrimonious debates 
with the Federal Government, his undeni- 
ably caustic attacks on the President, his 
incontestable breaches of diplomatic con- 
duct—these matters are all to be found in 
the archives of formal history. 

It is well known that he instigated im- 
portant military and naval operations 
against Canada and Spanish America; that 
he encouraged recruiting within the borders 
of neutral America; that he armed count- 
less privateers, with fascinating republican 
names, in every American port, and caused 
their prizes to be confiscated in American 
courts; that he did all in his power to pre- 
cipitate the United States into war; that, 
in short, he obeyed his instructions. It is 
quite true that his consuls, the captains of 
his frigates and their crews, permitted 
themselves outrageous impertinences and 
indulged in riotous communion with their 
English colleagues in every water-front 
tavern; that he called the President ‘“‘ This 
old Washington, who greatly differs from 
him whose name has been engraved by 
history, and who does not pardon me my 
successes’’; that he roared bitter and im- 
polite complaints at the cabinet; that he 
thought less than nothing of Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Randolph and General Knox; that he 
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issued tempestuous and extremely bom- 
bastic manifestoes for the public consump- 
tion; that he made a great deal of noise 
and offended a great many people, and 
are frightened Mr. Jefferson, out of his 
coat, 

What is not so true is that he did any- 
thing contrary to the proper conception of 
his duty, to the just interpretation of 
America’s existing obligations to France, to 
the widespread and loudly expressed popu- 
lar approyal of his point of view. What is 
not so well known, perhaps, is how he was 
secretly encouraged in his attitude by Mr. 
Jefferson, and how he was finally betrayed 
and discredited because he had become too 
dangerous to both American political 
parties. It is these matters, more particu- 
larly, which one is tempted to examine. 

_Genét went ashore at Charleston, after 
his many weeks at sea, in a great din of 
guns and bells, and was received with great 
cordiality by Governor Moultrie, by Mr. 
Izard, who had known his father at Paris, 
and by the French consul, who rejoiced in 
the name of Michael Angelo Bernard de 
Mangourit. From them, between the 
courses of various civic feasts, he learned 


Destroyed by Fire in 1820 


that the Government would probably de- 
clare for neutrality—it did so two weeks 
later—that the people were very generally 
opposed to the Government’s policy, and 
that it was perfectly proper for him to arm 
privateers in American ports. Genét did 
not waste any time. 

“T am more anxious to succeed,” he 
wrote, ‘‘than to shine publicly.” 

During theten days of hisstay at Charles- 
ton he manned two privateers, saw the 
Embuscade start on her raiding voyage to 
Philadelphia, and set in motion the ma- 
chinery of his Spanish ventures, which he 
left in the energetic hands of Monsieur de 
Mangourit. Then, on April eighteenth, 
he started north by land, choosing a route 
which would take him through a country- 
side the farming population of which was 
none too well disposed toward the Federal 
Party in power, with its unpopular excise 
laws; and where he might have opportunity 
to purchase necessary supplies of grain for 
the French colonies. His progress was a 
continuous triumph, a tumultuous ovation 
of guns, bells, public addresses, civic feasts 
and fraternal hugs. 

“The people,” he was able to report, 
“received me in their arms and under their 
modest roofs, and offered me much grain 
and corn. I was clasped in the arms of a 
multitude which had rushed out to meet me. 
My journey has been an uninterrupted 
succession of civic festivities.” 

Philadelphia was all bubbling over with 
excitement in anticipation of thé coming 
of Genét. 

““May we not hope,” the National Ga- 
zette suggested, ‘‘that the true Republicans 
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will hoist the tricolored flag; and to com- 
plete the spectacle, that our fair Philadel- 
phians will decorate their elegant persons 
and adorn their hair with patriotic rib- 
bands?” 

Along the roads, horsemen were posted to 
bring in the news of his approach; and 
Citizen Bompard of the Embuscade had 
agreed to fire three shots in confirmation of 
the event. 

Genét arrived at one o’clock on the after- 
noon of May sixteenth. A large concourse 
of citizens had marched out to Gray’s 
Ferry to meet him and escort him in tri- 
umph into the town, but he avoided them 
and drove through cheering streets to the 
City Tavern, at Second near Walnut: an 
establishment similar to the Tontine Coffee 
House at New York, where all the business 
of the port was transacted and where punch 
was served at side tables. Of all the con- 
flicting reports of his entry, one prefers the 
one tucked away in a New York Gazette, 
quoted from a private letter written by a 
lady in Philadelphia to a friend in Alex- 
andria. 

““Mr. Genét’s address is so easy, affable 
and pleasing,” she said, ‘‘that he fascinates 
all who have the honor to be 
introduced to him. He was 
quite overcome with the af- 
fectionate joy that appeared 
in every face on his arrival. 
It would be impossible, my 
dear, to give you any idea of 
the scene. It was great and 
interesting in the highest 
degree. The streets were 
crowded and the city was in 
a tumult of joy.” 

On May seventeenth he 
was waited upon by deputa- 
tions of prominent citizens 
and replied from his balcony 
to their acclamations of wel- 
come. On May eighteenth 
he was formally, and in his 
estimation a trifle coldly, re- 
ceived by the President, and 
a little shocked to find “‘me- 
dallions of Capet and his 
family’”’ in the parlor. On 
that same evening he at- 
tended the first of several 
festivities in his honor: a 
tremendous banquet at Oel- 
ler’s Tavern, at which many 
distinguished Philadelphi- 
ans, aS well as some of the 
crew of the Embuscade, were 
present. [A banquet enliv- 
ened by odes and hymns and 
toasts “The treaty of 
alliance with France, may 
those who attempt to evade 
or violate the political obli- 
gations and faith of our coun- 
try be considered as traitors 
and consigned to infamy!”’ 
A banquet which closed with 
the passing from head to 
head of a liberty cap, after Genét himself 
had charmed the assemblage by singing: 


Liberty! Liberty! Bethy name adored forever ; 
Tyrants, beware, your tottering thrones 
must fall; 
One interest links the free together, 
And freedom’s sons are Frenchmen all! 


Governor Mifflin and Genét went home 
at half-past nine, and the next morning 
the French minister turned eagerly to his 
various tasks. While the belles of Phila- 
delphia—who, according to Monsieur de 
Saint-Méry, were adorable at fifteen, faded 
at twenty-three, decrepit at forty, and 
afflicted with bad teeth, falling hair and a 
passion for ribbons—were promenading 
fashionably on the north side of Market 
Street, between Third and Fifth; while the 
gentlemen of the town—one continues to 
quote Monsieur de Saint-Méry—were sit- 
ting late at afternoon dinner, in dining 
rooms furnished with maple and horsehair 
and glittering with superfluous silver, con- 
suming vast quantities of claret and Ma- 
deira, and retiring occasionally to the cor- 
ners of the room for purposes which may 
best be imagined; while the good citizens, 
“who washed their faces and hands with 
care, but never their mouths, seldom their 
feet, and even more rarely their bodies,”’ 
were smoking, and drinking very hot tea 
and devouring green fruit in that busy city 
infested with bedbugs and flies; and while 
the oyster barrows were being trundled 
through the streets until ten o’clock at 
night, ‘with lamentable cries’’—the Citizen 
Minister toiled and planned and organized, 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

He saw to his growing squadron of 
privateers; he maintained that since the 
treaties forbade the enemies of France to 
fit out raiders in American ports, the per- 
mission for France to do so was obviously 
intended; and that if French privateers 
were allowed to bring their prizes into 
American harbors, they might also con- 
demn them there; he asked for advances on 
the two-million-dollar debt and was told by 
Mr. Hamilton that there was no money in 
the Treasury, and that even if there were he 
would not receive any of it; he sent agents 
to Louisiana, he incited the Canadians, he 
armed the Kentuckians and gathered to- 
gether a fleet; he wrote voluminously on a 
multitude of subjects, and answered that 
letter concerning the Spaniards from George 
Rogers Clark, which began: ‘‘Sir, the con- 
test in which the Republic of the French is 
actually involved against all the Despots of 
Europe is among the most awful, interest- 
ing and solemn, in all its consequences, that 
has ever arisen in the world. . With 
those who already feel or know anything of 
the Rights of Man, it is a spectacle which, 
between hope and fear about its success, 
must engage the attention of both head 
and heart, and with them influence every 
of the nobler passions.” 

Soon he could inform his government 
that— 

“True Americans are at the height of 
joy. The whole of America has risen to ac- 
knowledge in me the minister of the French 
Republic. I live in the midst of perpetual 
feasts; I receive addresses from all parts of 
the continent. I see with gratification that 
my way of negotiating pleases our Amer- 
ican brothers and I am led to believe, Citi- 
zen Minister, that my mission will be a 
fortunate one from every point of view.” 

Cheerful, sanguine, deluded young man 
that he was! 

x 

H® HAD every reason to be sanguine. 

On all sides—excepting in purely Fed- 
eralist circles—in poetry and prose, he 
was being told that his cause was just and 
that the American people were behind him. 
Repeatedly, at Philadelphia, riotous crowds 
went storming down the streets, threaten- 
ing to pull Mr. Washington and Mr. Adams 
out of their beds if they refused to make 
war on England. Within a fortnight of his 
arrival some of the most prominent citizens 
of the town waited on him to ask his opin- 
ion concerning a name for a new Repub- 
lican club. Genét suggested that it be called 
the Democratic Society. : 

On May thirtieth the Democratic ‘Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania was organized with a 
constitution and circular notice drafted by 
the Secretary of State of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Alexander J. Dallas, ‘‘to cul- 
tivate a just knowledge of rational liberty, 
to facilitate the enjoyment and exercise of 
our civic rights, and to transmit unimpaired 
to posterity the glorious inheritance of a 
free republican government.” 

Other cities were not slow to imitate the 
capital. At Boston the Freemen declared 
that they adored the cause of liberty, and 
that their wishes and prayers were fre- 
quently engaged against the despots of the 
earth. They were persuaded ‘‘that the 
present struggles of the French people are 
directed to the subversion of Aristocracy 
and Despotism, and to the lasting improve- 
ment and happiness of the human race.” 
Other societies announced that they favored 
a ‘real and genuine Republicanism, unsul- 
lied and uncontaminated with the smallest 
spark of monarchical or aristocratic prin- 
ciples.” 

Under the mask of abstract republican- 
ism, it was not long before the societies— 
those nurseries of sedition, as the Federal- 
ists called them, with their ‘“‘barefaced 
correspondencies and resolves’’—began to 
attack the Administration, the policy of 
neutrality and all the Federalist measures; 
while, on their side, the National Gazette— 
Mr. Jefferson’s National Gazette—and 
Mr. Bache’s General Advertiser were sling- 
ing criticism and abuse at Mr. Washing- 
ton until he raged against them openly at 
cabinet meetings. 

Genét might tell Doctor Logan, out on 
the beautiful lawn at Stenton which he 
often visited, that he would never suffer a 
Gazette to enter his house; but he read 
them just the same, and sent clippings 
home to France; he knew what a large pro- 
portion of the American people were think- 
ing and saying; he found ample justification 
for his estimate of ‘“‘the ardent and sublime 
love of the good country people, of the old 
soldiers, of the poor but industrious men of 
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the cities, for the principles of France,” and 
of ‘‘the base idolatry of the great capital- 
ists, of the big merchants, for the English 
constitution.” 
xI 
ND, at the Department of State, he 
found Mr. Jefferson. The two men 
talked, not as officials, but openly and inti- 
mately as friends. Mr. Jefferson was made 
aware of Genét’s Spanish enterprises and 
assured him that he did not care what 
insurrections were incited in Louisiana, al- 
though expeditions from Kentucky might 
prove embarrassing to the participants if 
captured. Mr. Jefferson thought that 
Genét could not have been more affection- 
ate or more magnanimous. Mr. Jefferson, 
in those early days, seemed disposed to 
second the French point of view; he sym- 
pathized with the French envoy in all his 
disputes with the Federal Government; 
and, in the security of their personal con- 
versations, disparaged the motives and 
pronouncements of his executive colleagues. 

“He gave me,’”’ Genét reported, “useful 
information concerning the men in power, 
and did not conceal from me that Senator 
Morris and Secretary of the Treasury 
Hamilton, devoted to the interests.of Eng- 
land, exercised the greatest influence on the 
President’s mind, and that it was only with 
the greatest trouble that he was able to 
counteract their efforts.” Mr. Jefferson, 
exposed to the hatred of the President and 
of his colleagues—so Genét was given to 
understand the situation—was the only 
official for whom he, Genét, possessed any 
respect. 

At the same time, when it came to dis- 
cussing practical details—the maintenance 
of existing treaties or the formulation of 
new agreements—Mr. Jefferson was ex- 
tremely vague. He blandly admitted the 
validity of the French treaties, and simul- 
taneously assured the British minister that 
America proposed to remain vigorously 
neutral. He took refuge in a haze of gen- 
eral technicalities and declaimed copious 
extracts from various tomes on interna- 
tional law. Allin the same breath, he played 
the cat to Genét’s mouse, cajoled his Eng- 
lish colleague, and succeeded in placing the 
public blame for the Government’s spine- 
less vacillations on Mr. Hamilton and his 
“secret antigallomany.’” Depending on 
the listener, he talked lengthily and with 
the utmost apparent sincerity, on both 
sides of the same question, content if in so 
doing he could in any degree embarrass and 
obstruct his enemy at the Treasury De- 
partment. As for the effect on the listener, 
Mr. Jefferson, treading the tortuous path 
of his own destiny, was not in the least 
concerned in such insignificant conse- 
quences of his policy. 

Genét began to realize the duplicity con- 
fronting him. Mr. Jefferson, Genét found 
out, “signed his name to what he did not 
believe, and officially approved threats 
which he condemned in his private con- 
versations and anonymous writings”’; there 
was in his official declarations “a restraint” 
which convinced Genét “‘that this man of 
half-hearted convictions wished to maintain 
himself in a position which would keep him 
in office, whatever the turn of events.” 

But at first Genét realized none of this. 
He listened to Mr. Jefferson—just as many 
long years afterward the French people 
were to listen to another great American 
spokesman—and believed, as did his com- 
patriots of that later day, that he was 
listening to the voice of America. 
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ND now things were not going so well. 
: “Seeing myself upheld by the Amer- 
ican people,” he was soon to write, ‘I 
believed that a government sprung from it 
would prove itself worthy of its trust by 
obeying its supreme voice. I had not in the 
least foreseen that the men charged by the 
people with the task of government would 
betray their duty by multiplying in our 
path obstacles, difficulties and disappoint- 
ments.” 

At all events, in June, the President 
proclaimed that all privateers being armed 
in American ports should be seized. Dur- 
ing the first days of July it was brought to 
the attention of the authorities at Phila- 
delphia that the brig Petit Démocrate, 
formerly the Little Sarah—a former French 
prize—was being armed and made ready 
for sea. Governor Mifflin was requested by 
the merchants of the port to call out the 
militia and prevent the departure of this 
vessel, whose identity as a privateer of 
Genét’s was an open secret. Governor Mif- 
flin sent his secretary of state, Mr. Dallas, 


\ 


\ 


‘respectful expressions of the Presi 


of the Democratic Society, to i 
Genét. A very famous intervie 
turned out, at which no one except 
men was present, 

Genét lost his temper, talked exty 
gantly about his wrongs, and refuse 
countermand the brig’s departure, 
ernor Mifflin called out his militia, — 
cabinet, sitting without Mr. Washin; 
who was at Mount Vernon, Mr, He 
and General Knox urged that gun; 
mounted on Mud Island to sink the ] 
Démocrate if she sailed in defiance o 
proclamation. Mr. Jefferson imp 
to leave everything to him, and w 
interview Genét himself. Onceaga 
lost his temper, and shouted at M 
son for a long time before the lat 
get in a word. 

“But he did not,” Mr. Jefferson 
in his diary, ‘‘on that, nor ever di 
other occasion in my presence, 


It was Genét’s contention that 
perfect right, according to the tr 
arm privateers, and that Cong: 
bound to see that the treaties 
served. Mr. Jefferson told him no, 
for the President to do.. Then, 
quired, if the President decided ag: 
treaty, to whom was the nation to 
Mr. Jefferson—who was upholding 
that evening—explained that w 
Constitution the President was th 
peal. Genét bowed and said that 
not make him any compliments o 
Constitution; he might also ha 
Mr. Jefferson why, then, he had 
the President’s neutrality procla 
the ground of unconstitutionality, 
that, Genét regained his good hum 
they discussed the brig. Mr. Je 
begged him not to allow her tos 
the President returned. Genét 
him that she would drop down to ( 
to take on supplies, and that s 
probably not be ready to sail bef 
President returned. 

Mr. Jefferson went running ba 
cabinet and reported that everyt 
arranged and that the brig would 
not sail. Governor Mifflin called in 
tia. Ten days later the brig sa 
promise that she would not do 
having existed except in Mr. J 
imagination. 

Mr. Washington returned to 
phia on July eleventh in a state o 
impatience. Genét asked Mr. Jefi 
an interview with the President 
told that all communications mus 
through the Secretary of State. Ni 
standing this refusal, Genét called 
Washington’s house that same 
and “after some very polite and o 
discourse on the part of Mrs. W 
ton,’”’ persuaded the President to g 
a few moments in private. Ge 
tested what is entirely true’’—his acco 
was written four years later—“t 
been entirely amazed on reading in 
lic journals certain articles whi 
attributed to me, relative to his ¢ 
toward France, but in which I had 
ticipation; that my correspond 
indeed animated, but if he would 
scend to put himself in my positi 
consider that by his proclamation 
trality and the interpretation that 
given to it, he had annulled the most 
treaties, deprived the French people 
of the alliance which they conside 
property dearly bought—he wou 
knowledge that unless I was a traitor 
not act otherwise.”’ Genét then suj 
that they discuss a new treaty. 

“The President,” he stated, ‘‘list 
all I had said and simply told me 
did not read the papers, that he ¢ 
care what they said concerning his 
istration ’’—one occasion, at least, or 
Mr. Washington departed from the 
tions of the cherry tree. “We 
room, he accompanied me as far as th 
case, took me by the hand and presse 

The next morning Genét went 
Jefferson and told him of this int 
Mr. Jefferson blushed—the door 
and in walked Mr. Washington. Ge 
not invited to remain, nor could | 
find out from Mr. Jefferson whet: 
President had referred to his no 
visit. A few days later Genét w 
to New York. ; 

xT 


R. JEFFERSON was alarmed. - 
getting the worst of it in his pe 
quarrel with Mr. Hamilton; the 
uproar over Genét was turning eV 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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s against their party, and con- 
against himself. And then this 
an who had made a fool of him be- 
,abinet over the Petit Démocrate; 
.od the President without permis- 
was liable to tell him heaven 
+ about his Secretary of State’s 
hicaneries—something must be 


r 


, in my opinion,” Mr. Jefferson 
Mr. Madison in July, “was so 
an appointment made as that 
ent Minister of France here. 
ed, all imagination, no judgment, 
e, disrespectful, and even indecent 
he President in his written as 
shis verbal communications’’—a 
-t directly opposed to Mr. Jeffer- 
| testimony in his personal diary. 
3,” he wrote again a little later, “‘it 
srue wisdom in the Republican 
/approve unequivocally of a state 
ity . to abandon Genét 
. . . In this way we shall keep 
»e on our side by keeping ourselves 
ht. I have been myself under a 
imma with him. I adhered to him 
»s I could have a hope of setting 
”—_hby encouraging him in every 
doubt. 
jng at length that the man was in- 
Raw the necessity of quitting a 
wich would but sink all who should 
ab. 

its were leaving the sinking ship. 
liver Wolcott expressed it, Mr. 
/ “stimulated the prejudices of the 
Minister against his colleagues in 
irican Cabinet, and, after he had 
uced into intemperate measures, 
) sanguine instrument of his in- 
ambition was sacrificed without 


Hs 
e evening of his interview with 
meerning the brig, Mr. Jefferson 
in at Governor Mifflin’s to report 
ned success, and found Mr. Dallas 
They compared: their interviews, 
us diary, Mr. Jefferson recorded 
. Dallas mentioned some things 
enét had not said in the second 
, “and particularly his declaration 
vould appeal from the President to 
.” This important and, if authen- 
irdonable threat on the part of a 
ainister was repeated by Mr. Jef- 
the cabinet. Governor Mifflin also 
; to General Knox—who imparted 
t. Hamilton—as having been re- 
to him by his secretary on the 
of the first interview. 
lay not, lacking further evidence, 
that these gentlemen acted other- 
nin good faith and according to 
cere recollection of an oral com- 
on. 
events, Mr. Hamilton notified Mr. 
Mr. King of Genét’s alleged indis- 
and authorized them to publish 
t, arriving at New York on August 
in the midst of the customary guns 
, went from the New Coffee House 
dgings on Maiden Lane and found 
‘ifieate”’ in the Diary. Genét imme- 
lenied the accusation flatly. Mr. 
n and General Knox issued a state- 
roborating Mr. Jay and Mr. King, 
ouncing that their authorities were 
r Mifflin and Mr. Jefferson. Genét 
, fruitlessly, to Mr. Washington: 
erefore to venture to expect from 
xplicit denial, a statement that I 
ver intimated to you an intention 
ling to the people.” Mr. Jefferson 
hat the President did not think it 
y to testify against a declaration 
yhether made to him or to others, 
laps immaterial. Genét character- 
Bo as evasive and wrote to his 
ent: 


nd Hamilton, alarmed by the tremen- 
ularity which I enjoy, are spreading 
everywhere that I want to incite the 
iS against their government, and that, 
1 with its conduct, I have determined 
| to the people; and this weak gov- 
which is always afraid of England 
such anappeal . . . but since the fact 
have just written a very firm letter 
54 ington. 
a was become one of national 
rsy. Throughout the summer, 
sw York and Philadelphia were in 
es of a violent epidemic of yellow 
caused, many people thought, by 
ction of erecting a new theater 
a—war raged in the news- 
Genét’s reported appeal. It 
age, in keeping with similar 
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outrages perpetrated by his minions and 
hirelings; it was a base libel, a Federalist 
plot to ruin him. Mr. Monroe concurred 
in the latter opinion. 

“The monarchy party among us,” he 
wrote, “has seized a new ground whereon 
to advance their fortunes. The French 
Minister has been guilty in the vehemence 
of his zeal of some indiscretions, slighting 
the President of the United States, and in- 
stead of healing the breach, this party have 
brought it to the public view, and are la- 
boring to turn the popularity of this re- 
spectable citizen against the French 
Revolution.”’ And a little later he told Mr. 
Jefferson “That the object of this party is 
to separate us from France and ultimately 
unite us with England is what I am well as- 
sured of —and that the certificate of Messrs. 
Jay and King was concerted at Philadelphia 
as the means of bringing the subject before 
the public is likewise what I believe . . . 

I consider the whole, however, as a mere 
trick, and which will ultimately recoil on 
the authors of it.” 

Mr. Jefferson, who, with his fellow Re- 
publican, Governor Mifflin, had started the 
rumor, and who was only too pleased at the 
prospect of trouble for the Federalists, and 
who did not give two pins for Genét any 
more, probably laughed very heartily. 
Governor Mifflin, for his part, was not so 
sure now as to just what Mr. Dallas had 
said, or as to what he himself had said Mr. 
Dallas had said. Mr. King and Mr. Jay, on 
their side, were not laughing at all. The 
senator from New York and the Chief 
Justice of the United States did not relish 
being called liars in the public gazettes; 
nor did they appreciate the comedy at 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Hamilton was 
pointing to General Knox and General 
Knox to Governor Mifflin and Governor 
Mifflin to Mr: Dallas and all of them to 
Mr. Jefferson. 

“T find,’ Mr. Monroe advised him on 
December fourth, ‘‘the establishment of 
the charge against Mr. Genét will depend 
principally upon what you heard Mr. 
Dallas say. This latter will deny that he 
ever said anything like what the certificate 
states; Jay and King heard it from Hamil- 
ton and Knox, these latter from Mifflin; 
and I am told that there is a difference be- 
tween those gentlemen and Mifflin, and 
likewise between him and Dallas, as to 
what they respectively stated. So the fact 
will be disproved against them unless the 
circumstances they are able to adduce are 
supported by you.”’ 

But Mr. Jefferson said nothing at all, and 
on December seventh Mr. Dallas issued an 
official denial of the statement attributed 
to him. 

He set forth all that Genét had said in 
the interview with regard to the sovereignty 
of Congress in the matter of the treaties, 
and the consequent duty of the President 
to convene Congress to discuss them, and 
then he announced: 

“Such was Mr. Genét’s conversation 
with me, and it will be allowed that al- 
though I am responsible for the fidelity of 
the recital I am not responsible for any in- 
ference which has been drawn from the 
facts that it contains.”’ Then—after ad- 
mitting that Governor Mifflin might be cor- 
rect in saying that he, Dallas, had stated 
that ‘‘if after the business was laid before 
Congress, Mr. Genét did not receive satis- 
faction on behalf of his nation, he would 
publish his appeal, withdraw and leave the 
governments themselves to settle the dis- 
pute’’—Mr. Dallas went on to explain that 
he was given to understand that Mr. Jeffer- 
son had stated in an official memorandum 
that Mr. Genét’s declaration of an intention 
to appeal from the President to the people 
was not expressed to him, but to Dallas. 

“Whether Mr. Jefferson employed the 
language of his own inference from my re- 
cital on the occasion, or adopted the lan- 
guage of the current rumor, I will not 
attempt to discuss,’ Mr. Dallas continued. 

“But if, in the same early stage of the 
business, I had also enjoyed the same means 
of explanation, I, like Mr. Jefferson, should 
then have said what I said the moment I 
heard. the suggestion applied to me, what 
I have since taken every opportunity of 
saying and what I now most solemnly say, 
that Mr. Genét never did in conversation 
with me declare ‘that he would appeal from 
the President to the people,’ or that he 
would make any other appeal which con- 
veyed to mind the idea of exciting insur- 
rection and tumult. ety 

“Upon the whole, as my communications 
to the Governor and Mr. Jefferson were of 
an official and confidential nature, I think 
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that I have cause to complain; and the can- 
dor of others will induce them to lament 
that I was not personally consulted (which 
common courtesy as well as common caution 
might have dictated) before Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Knox (who had daily opportunities 
of seeing me) undertook to propagate the 
report connected with my name; or, at least, 
before Mr. Jay and Mr. King undertook to 
vouch for its authority.” 

Very unpleasant reading, one would im- 
agine, for Mr. Jay and Mr. King, for Mr. 
Hamilton and General Knox, for Governor 
Mifflin and for Mr. Jefferson. One almost 
begins to wonder whether Governor Mifflin 
did not repeat, and Mr. Jefferson—inad- 
vertently, no doubt—record in his diary 
garbled versions of their conversations with 
Mr. Dallas concerning the young man who 
was becoming such a menace to the Re- 
publican Party; and whether Mr. Hamil- 
ton and General Knox did not incautiously 
seize upon them, doubtless in the best of 
faith, for the purpose of discrediting Genét, 
Ley troublesome pebble in the Federalist 
shoe. 

“Tt is to be regretted,’’ Mr. Jay remarked 
to Mr. King, “‘that Mr. Jefferson and Goy- 
ernor Mifflin still remain, as it were, in a 
background.” 

And for Genét the situation was not only 
regrettable; it was fatal. Whatever the 
facts of the case, the mere repetition of the 
scandal was capable of destroying him and 
his cause. Already addresses of loyalty to 
the President were pouring in from every 
quarter; from Charleston, Governor Moul- 
trie wrote to Genét to tell him that he was 
ruined; he was being spoken of as ‘‘too 
abhorred a villain to have his name men- 
tioned by any man of the least honor or 
virtue.” Between them, and from quite 
different motives, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Hamilton had done for him. And this time, 
in the face of disaster, Genét quite lost his 
head. He demanded that Mr. Jay and Mr. 
King be prosecuted for libel by the Attor- 
ney General. Mr. Jefferson transmitted the 
plea with a request that it be given every 
consideration, as concerning ‘‘a public 
character peculiarly entitled to the protec- 
tion of the laws.”” Why “peculiarly” is not 
so clear, unless Mr. Jefferson had it in 
mind that the suit would damage Mr. 
Hamilton. Mr. Randolph refused to inau- 
gurate proceedings, and Genét exclaimed 
that he would “cover himself with the man- 
tle of mourning and say that America is no 
longer free.” 

Whereupon, with the advice of Mr. Ed- 
ward Livingston, he determined to ‘‘pros- 
ecute in your courts of judicature the authors 
and abettors of the odious and vile machi- 
nations that have been plotted against 
me by means of a series of impostures which 
for a while have fascinated the minds of 
the public and misled even your First Mag- 
istrate.” 

xIV 

UT that was not all. Troubles were 

accumulating both at home and in 
America, and the disaster was complete. 
For in August, already, the cabinet had 
decided to ask for Genét’s recall; and Mr. 
Jefferson had written to Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, at Paris, to present this request 
concerning the minister who had ‘‘de- 
veloped a character and conduct so unex- 
pected and so extraordinary as to place us 
in the most distressing dilemma.” Just 
how distressing, none but Mr. Jefferson 
himself was in a position to appreciate. 
Genét was officially informed of this. step 
on September fifteenth, and had some in- 
teresting observations to make in his reply 
to Mr. Jefferson, in which he summed up 
his attitude toward the whole controversy. 

“Sir,” he told him, ‘persuaded that the 
sovereignty of the United States resides 
essentially in the People and its representa- 
tion in the Congress; persuaded that the 
executive power is the only one which has 
been confided to the President of the United 
States; persuaded that this Magistrate has 
not the right to decide questions the dis- 
cussion of which the constitution reserves 
particularly to the Congress; persuaded 
that he has not the power to bend existing 
treaties to circumstances and to change 
their sense I had deferred 
communicating tomy government .. . the 
original correspondence which has taken 
place in writing between you and myself on 
the political rights of France in particu- 
lar . . . and on the acts, proclamations 
and decisions of the President of the United 
States relative to objects which require 
from their nature the sanction of the legis- 
lative body. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Don't be embarrassed 


O often before keeping an engagement you don’t have 
time for the tub or shower you planned before going out. 

And very often, too, that tub or shower—much as you 
desire it—is out of the question because it is inaccessible; 
as when on a train, when motoring or elsewhere, particu- 
larly in summer. 

Then Listerine is a boon, indeed. You don’t feel right 
without that freshening dip. To be conscious and sensitive 
about possible perspiration odors is embarrassing to a 
fastidious person. In such cases just try dousing on clear 


Listerine—with your hand, with a wash cloth or towel. ~ 


See how refreshed and clean it makes you feel—and _ 
better still, it positively banishes perspiration odor. It” 
does the work surely and safely—and it cannot irritate the 
skin nor stain garments. Truly a wonderful deodorant is~ 
this famous antiseptic, Listerine. 


For this same reason it does its work so well in combat- © 
ing halitosis (unpleasant breath). Thousands, everywhere, © 
have adopted it for its many uses.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


| (Continued from Page 103) 
‘Towever, informed that the gentlemen 
shave been painted to me so often’”’— 
yhom, one wonders—‘“‘as aristocrats, 
sans of monarchy, partisans of Eng- 
|. . . were laboring to ruin me in my 
try after having reunited all their ef- 
to calumniate me in the view of their 
y citizens, [was goingto . . trans- 
them to France with my reports, when 
denunciation which those same men 
excited the President to exhibit against 
rough Mr. Morris, came to my hands. 
is in the name of the French People 
famsent to their brethren. . . . It is, 
for the representatives of the Amer- 
People, and not for asingle man to ex- 
against me an act of accusation if I 
merited it.’”’ And so, for perhaps the 
sandth time, Genét asked, in conclu- 
that all the points at issue be laid 
» Congress. 
id in France the Girondists had fallen, 
acobin Reign of Terror was under way; 
dy, in July, Robespierre’s colleagues 
sen examining the reported activities 
minister whose appointment had so 
red them, in preparation for a written 
ke which he must have received in that 
2fatal September, and the tone of which 
envoys, probably, have ever been sub- 
:d to by their government. 
You thought,”’ they informed him, with 
venient disregard of the spirit of his 
ions, if not actually the letter, “that 
s your duty to direct the political af- 
of that people and to persuade it to 
e common cause with us. You 
it upon yourself to arm privateers, to 
ir recruiting at Charleston, to cause 
ps to be condemned before having 
recognized by the American govern- 
f . . . and with the certainty of its 
spproval. . . Your instructions are 
tly opposed to this curious interpreta- 
, You were ordered to treat with the 
prnment and not with a portion of the 
le, to be the representative of the French 
cat the Congress and not the chief of 
merican party. We may not, 
‘annot recognize in America any lawful 
1ority except that of the President and 
xe Congress. It is there that the general 
of the people resides without excep- 


if 


recisely, in the Congress. Genét had 
1 saying that for months! 
It seems, Citizen,’ they continued, 
at since your arrival at Charleston, you 
e been surrounded by very unintelli- 
>orextremely ill-intentioned people. . 
'y were not aware, doubtless, that the 
arican government has never 
ed to make us substantial advances to 
ish us with supplies . . . and that we 
e always found in it the most friendly 
tude, joined to that wise and even timid 
cy which . . . especially characterises 
eral Washington. . . . Dazzled by a 
2 popularity, you have estranged the 
7man who should be the spokesman for 
of the American people.”” The French 
ernment had not sat, recently, at the 
of Mr. Jefferson. “It is not through 
effervescence of an indiscreet zeal that 
may succeed with a cold and calculating 
ple. 
Do not delude yourself any longer con- 
ling the brilliance of a false popularity 
ch removes from you the representatives 
he people without whom it will be im- 
sible to bring to a successful close the 
otiations with which you are charged. 
ly yourself to gaining the confidence of 
President and of the Congress;avoid .. . 
perfidious insinuations of those who wish 
nislead you, and be persuaded especially 
t it is by reason and not by enthusiasm 
t you will be able to exercise influence 
i people which, even when it was making 
+ its tyrants, never ceased to remain 


me hopes that Genét sent a copy of this 
er to Mr. Jefferson, and to the Demo- 
ie Societies of Charleston and Phila- 


: xv 
ce) will of the people resided in 
the Congress, so they said; and it was to 
igress that Genét looked for his salvation, 
Jongress that he had always looked. 

Our friends will sustain us with enthu- 
m in defending our rights in the next 
gress,” he wrote back to France, “dis- 
arding General Washington, who sacri- 
3 them to our enemies, and who will 
er forgive me for having received from 
people a support great enough to cause 
execution of our treaties in spite of 
|. . . The people are for us, and their 
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Too LATE -- 


it was beyond control 


opinion differs greatly from that of their 
government.” 

When Congress met in December Mr. 
Jefferson sent three senators to see Genét 
and effect a reconciliation—for what pur- 
pose 1s not so manifest—but Genét declined 
and waited for Congress to express itself. It 
did so by agreeing to Mr. Washington’s 
condemnation ‘‘of a person who’ has so 
little respected the mutual dispositions” 
of France and America. The “appeal to 
the people”’ had done its work. 

“Congress has met!’ Genét exclaimed, 


a trifle hysterically; but it was a black | 


moment for him. “Washington has un- 
masked himself, America is befouled!” 
Genét’s successor, Citizen Fauchet— 
whom Mr. Hamilton described as a meteor 
following a comet—arrived in January, 


1794, and presented himself to Mr. Ran- | 
dolph, now Secretary of State in place of | 
Mr. Jefferson, who was indulging in one of | 


his sabbatical periods. Citizen Fauchet 
brought with him a decree of the Committee 


of Public Safety disavowing the “criminal | 


conduct” of Genét, disarming all his priva- 
teers, revoking all his consuls and requesting 
his own arrest. Genét was actually to have 
been executed aboard the fleet at Brest, with- 
out trial. The decree was signed by Barére, 
Hérault, Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, 
Saint-Just and Robespierre—sinister names 
at the foot of any document. 

Mr. Washington, who had demanded his 
recall but not his punishment, magnani- 
mously refused to permit the extradition of 
Genét. But Mr. Randolph, “your friend,” 
Genét afterwards wrote to Mr. Jefferson, 
“the man of precious confessions, added in 
confidence that I still had many friends; 
that it was necessary to wait; but that if 
France persisted they would examine if the 
power of the President, which on this point 
was questionable, might not still afford some 


expedient to do what France desired.”” One | 


would hesitate to believe this if it were not 
corroborated by Citizen Fauchet himself. 


There was nothing left to do except to | 


take over Genét’s enormous files of corre- 
spondence, the sorting of which took nearly 
two weeks, and to examine his accounts, 


which showed that the French Government | 


still owed him nine thousand franes, which 
he was to try to collect, in vain, a good 
many years later. As for his libel suit 


against Mr. Jay and Mr. King, Citizen | 


Fauchet reminded him that the family of 


an envoy could be held responsible with | 


their lives for his conduct, and suggested 
that the suit be dropped. One would like 
to know at whose request. 

From Charleston, on March twenty- 
third, Monsieur de Mangourit, his friend, 
wrote to him: 


“T have received, Citizen, the circular in 
which you announce to me your recall. 
Since the Republic can only replace one 
ee man with another, I console my- 
self. 

“The Convention, also, will not see the 
good which you have done without render- 
ing you a consoling justice; there you will 
expose the picture of political lies; this 
treacherous and hideous ingratitude will 
astonish the incorruptible Robespierre. . . . 
That Frenchman will be the first to give 
you the civic kiss.’ Monsieur de Man- 
gourit, of course, did not have the slightest 
idea what he was talking about. “ Without 
you, the liberty of the United States would 
have perished, her treaties with France 
would have been torn up, and the British 
Leopard would have appeared a second time 
in America. Adieu, Genét!”’ 


XVI 


DIEU, Genét! He was thirty-one years 
old; his career was ended; behind him 
lay proscription and the scaffold, before 
him exile. The sale of his furniture, and of 
his carriage and horses, brought him just 
enough to buy a small farm at Jamaica, 
Long Island. The Citizen Minister became 
the citizen farmer. 

‘All these infamies,” he wrote to Mr. 
Jefferson a few years later, referring to the 
closing episodes of his official life, “have 
fully justified in the tribunal of my con- 
science the course I have taken to 
remain in America after rendering my ac- 
counts and placing my papers in the hands 
of my successor in an honorable manner; 
and, although with little fortune, to bury 
myself in retirement and silence; to medi- 
tate upon the great revolutions of the 
world; to try to penetrate the secrets of 
Nature; and above all to isolate myself 
from the intrigues of courts and the dis- 
couraging cabals of the people.” 


The Tragedy— 
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the useless tragedy of it all.... for now you 
have the means to stifle any fire at the start 


N this country today fire will stop 
the hum of many busy factories; 

today fire will lay in ruins many hard- 
won homes; today it will destroy many 
human lives. 

Whose factories will fire destroy to- 
morrow—and the day after? Whose 
homes—whose lives? 

The men who will pay this dreadful 
price will be those without the right 
kind of fire protection. You cannot 
afford to depend wholly upon water or 
other liquids. Nor can you always wait 
for the fire department. 

Your one sure safeguard is a weapon 
that will stop any kind of fire at the 
start. In Foamite protection you have 
this weapon. 


You can smother out any fire 
with Foamite equipment 


When Foamite equipment—portable, 
stationary or motorized—is turned on a 


Firefoam is made tough, du- 
rable and heat-resistant by 
Firefoam Liquid—the most 
effective foaming agent known 
—the only one that has suc- 
cessfully withstood the test of 
time and has been proven by 


Name 


Street 


0 Oil, Paint, 
Chemicals 


fire it generates eight times its volume in 
tough fire-smothering foam—shooting 
out a powerful stream of clinging bubbles 
that coats any burning object—solid or 
liquid. It literally smothers the fire; 
puts it out and keeps it out. 


No matter what your fire risk is—in 
the factory or office building; in the 
home or garage; hospital or school— 
there is a form of Foamite equipment 
adapted to your needs. And a trained 
staff of Foamite-Childs fire protection 
engineers will be glad to advise you. 

Don’t wait until it is too late. Arm 
yourself now with this foe of fire. Send 
for free booklet explaining the right 
protection for your fire risks. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
912 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The most complete organization of fire protec- 

tion engineers in the world. More than 400 

representatives in convenient centers of the 
United States. 


: Send coupon today. Free booklet explains 

fi *| your risks and how to guard against them 
|) = FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 

? 912 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 

Please send free booklet. 

the fire risks checked below, 

1 General 

Factory 


I am interested in protecting 


O Home O Motor Car 


© School Ee} Garage or 
Filling 
Station 


Hospital 


rea/ fire under actual service 
conditions. 


FOAMITE- CHILDS 
PROTECTION 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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Pure 


Deviled Ham 


for Picnic Sandwiches 


IG, sweet, tender hams! 

—boiled en casserole, 
chopped fine, and seasoned 
with delicate spices. That’s 
all there is in Underwood 
Deviled Ham. No substi- 
tutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. 


Underwood Deviled Ham 
is made in a sunlit kitchen 
shiningly clean—as pure and 
wholesome as you could 
make it at home. No wonder 
it has that good ham flavor! 
No wonder it makes “the 
greatest sandwich in the 
world”’! 


You know exactly what 
you are getting in Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Always in- 
sist on the can with the 
famous Red Devil. 


Send toc for sample can. 
Book of 59 tempting recipes 
free. 


Underwood 
Pure 


Deviled Ham 


“Taste the Taste!”’ 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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And then all his resentment against the 
man who had done so much to ruin him, 
and against the whole American influence 
on France, came out in an astonishing 
paragraph. 

“T would to God, sir,’ he exclaimed, 
“that doing more justice to your talents, 
you had likewise consecrated to the culti- 
vation of the sciences the balance of your 
life, after having labored in establishing 
the independence of the United States. I 
wish that all the other envoys of the Fed- 
eral government had done thesame. France 
would then perhaps have passed without 
any suspended motion from one energetic 
government to another. The blood of the 
Bourbons, banished like that of the Tar- 
quins, would not have flowed upon the 
scaffold; the French people, powerful and 
formidable, would have restrained Europe 
and found allies and the United 
States, having conducted themselves strictly 
as an association of industrious merchants 
and peaceable farmers who prefer the horn 
of plenty to the triumph of fame, would not 
have drawn upon themselves the resent- 
ment of all parties who have succeeded 
each other in France, and who have been 
all equally deceived.” 

But Genét was not entirely alone at Ja- 
maica. All during the trying months of his 
final conflict with the Government, and 
afterwards, while he was gathering together 
the odds and ends of his life for a fresh 
start, there was a young lady at New York 
who saw in him not the Citizen Minister 
or the citizen farmer, but just the citizen 
lover. It was really to see her, probably, 
that he went to New York on July 4, 1794, 
and marched with the officials of the state 
in a long procession of French sympathiz- 
ers, singing republican songs; and, if one 
is to believe Monsieur de Saint-Méry, hurl- 
ing insults at the royalist émigrés on the 
sidewalk. And even here the Federalists 
tried to interfere, saying that he already 
had a wife in France; but the wedding 
finally took place, at Government House, 
on the evening of Thursday, November 
sixth—‘‘by the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, Citizen 
Edmond Charles Genét, late Minister from 
the Republic of France, to Miss Cornelia 
Tappen Clinton, daughter of His Excel- 
leney George Clinton, Esquire, Governor 
of this State.” 

Miss Cornelia Clinton was twenty years 
old, a young lady of consequence and great 
social position. “‘ Honest, faithful and sin- 
cere, she cheerfully retired with the man 
who had won her hand from the agitated 
scene of the world to the shades of a peace- 
ful solitude.” : 

One seems, somehow, to learn more about 
Genét from those few simple facts than 
from a multitude of official records. Three 
of their children were born at Jamaica; 
three others at Prospect Hill, near the vil- 
lage of Greenbush, opposite Albany, to 
which they moved in 1800. Mrs. Genét 
died on March 28, 1810, aged not quite 
thirty-six, of consumption. 

In the meantime, after the fall of Robes- 
pierre, Genét had of course expected to be 
called back to France. But Mr. Monroe, 
the new American minister at Paris, ob- 
jected; and in spite of Monsieur de Man- 
gourit’s outcries, Genét’s name remained 
proscribed. It was not until several years 
later that Mr. Monroe finally explained to 
Genét the motives for his action. 

“As a friend to free government,’’ he 
told him, “‘your name will be recorded in 
the history of the present day, and your 
patient submission to the censures you in- 
curred, in the station of a frugal and in- 
dustrious farmer, will be a proof of the 
uprightness of your heart and integrity of 
your conduct while a victim to pure prin- 
ciples. 

“T considered it a duty not to injure 
your fame or detract from your merit while 
I was in France, but to anticipate and pre- 
vent as far as I could any ill effects which 
your collision with our government might 
produce in the French councils. It was 
natural, had you returned, that you should 
have gone into a detail with your govern- 
ment of the incidents attending your mis- 
sion, and more than probable that the 
communications you would have made to 
it would have increased the jealousy which 
it then entertained of the views of ours. . . . 
Hence I was persuaded your return at the 
time might be injurious, and was in fact 
averse to it. 

“The whole of this has passed and is only 
recollected as interesting to ourselves. I, 
too, have had my day of suffering. I served 
with zeal the cause of liberty and my coun- 
try, and was requited by every injustice 
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which could be rendered me, short of im- 
prisonment and death. This too has passed, 
though it can never be recollected by me 
but with disgust.” Tat 

Napoleon, First Consul, finally invited 
Genét to return, but the latter would have 
nothing to do with a man who was thinking 
of making himself emperor, and refused. 
He settled permanently at Prospect Hill, 
and, with Lieutenant Governor Broome 
and Mr. De Witt Clinton as sponsors, be- 
came a naturalized American citizen—in 
the presence, so family tradition asserts, 
of Mr. Alexander Hamilton, who addressed 
the Supreme Court and expressed the opin- 
ion that it was a notable event and a com- 
pliment to American institutions. 

In a way, Genét had at last appealed to 
the American people. 


XVII 


N JULY 31, 1814, Genét, for four years 

a widower, married Miss Martha Bran- 
don Osgood, a young lady of twenty-seven— 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Osgood, the first 
Postmaster General—who gave him five 
children and survived him by a good many 
years. 

Genét himself had still twenty years to 
live. Noted everywhere for his courtesy, he 
occupied himself extensively with Demo- 
cratic politics and prison reform; he was 
keenly interested in the Erie Canal and 
other similar projects; he spent much of 
his time in scientific research, and invented 
and patented a lifeboat; he wrote many 
pamphlets on learned subjects—on_ the 
means of opening new sources of wealth for 
the Northern states, on public health and 
public improvements, on the upward forces 
of fluids and their applicability to several 
arts. 

But he was a disappointed man; he 
never forgave what seemed to him his 
mother country’s injustice to him; he “felt 
himself so much injured that he almost 
wished to avoid mankind,” his wife told 
Madame Ney. “Therefore this place sur- 
rounded by woods, at a distance from 
the metropolis, suited him better than any 
other. How often have I grieved that his 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORI 
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Tt was fine to use one’s fingers, but absurd to 
use one’s toes, ; 

And ridiculous to mobilize one’s elbow, chi 
and nose. 

Though effects were often heightened by a 
cacophonic strum 

With a crash of brazen metal or a sounding 
thump of drum, 

What could sanctify the jangling of assorted 
bells on straps 

And the other weird devices of this fellow 
known as Traps? 


Arabella Canterina was as lovely as the sun, 

An adorable musician, and her age was 
twenty-one ; 

She composed a composition in the bass and 
treble clef— 

A sonata or an opera or a melody in F— 

And the people surged in thousands through 
a cordon of police 

When the orchestra assembled to produce her 
masterpiece. 

There were miles of snowy shirt fronts, there 
were tons of tameless hair, 

For the first and second fiddles and the double- 
bass were there, 

And the playful hurdy-gurdy and the mellow 
seraphine 

And the droning concertina and the tinkling 
tambourine 

And the cello, sad and solemn, and the bag- 
pipe, clear and high, ' 

For the love of Arabella all resolved to do or die. 


How the trumpet’s clamor blended with the 
organ’s volumed tones; 

How the deep bassoon responded to the banjo 
and the bones, 

How their voices pulsed and quavered in a 
Corybantic strife 

With the flageolet and cornet, with the piccolo 
and fife! 

How the fervid pianino poured its hymnal, 
rich and warm, 

How the leader with his baton like an angel 
ruled the storm 

While he waved his arms about him as its 
wings the eagle flaps— 

But above the diapason soared the symphony 
of Traps! 

For he blew the mad barumpaphone, he 
banged the bumbaroo, 

He woke the parabatile and the pollyoodle, too, 


\ 


August | A 


splendid talents should be burie 
seurity.”’ “gy 

Perhaps, too, the place surrounde 
woods reminded him of Mainville and t 
happy far-off times with his sisters 
Toto’s; perhaps, at dusk somet 
almost heard the echoes of Unele - 
flute, playing Charming Gabrielle 
Merry Shepherd—those old tunes—y, 
he thought of old days; at Versailles jn 
little white suits, at St. Petersburg jr 
handsome uniform of dragoons, at Cha 
ton on the quarterdeck of the Em 
at Oeller’s Tavern at Philadelphi 
different days, for now they wi 
poor—there were lawsuits and mo 
and this old gentleman of sixty- 
obliged to write to his niece in } 
1882: 
“To tell you the truth, honors y 
emoluments would not soften my 
If it was not thought proper to 
me here as Minister, I would conse 
cept the post of Consul General, 
that of mere Consul at New York.’ 

Mere consul at New York! 

He died at Prospect Hill on July 
They buried him at Greenbush, whe 

“‘Under this humble stone, are ij 
the remains of Edmond Charles 
late Adjutant General, Minister 
potentiary and Consul General 
French Republic to the United | 
America. He was born at Versaille, 
of St. Louis, in France, January 
and died at Prospect Hill, Town 
bush, July 14, 1834. 

“Driven by the storms of the F 
tion to the shades of retirement, he d 
his talents to his Adopted Count 
he cherished the love of liberty and 
The pursuits of literature and 
enlivened his peaceful solitude, and 
voted his life to usefulness and ben: 
His last moments were like his 
example of fortitude and true 
philosophy. His heart was love and 
ship’s sun, which has set on this 
World to rise with radiant splendo 
the grave.” 

Adieu, Genét. 


He clanged the wrangle-angle and he 
the ting-a-ling, ' 

He piped the touraloural and he ¢ 
kara-zing! 


Oh, the arches rocked and trembled 
plaudits of the crowd ¥ 
As they dragged our hero forward 
bowed and bowed and bowed, 
While the frenzied critics hailed hi 
marvel of the age 
In a hurricane of garlands that were hi 
upon the stage. ; 
And the jealous barrel organ turned 
shade of green, 
And the harpsichord and tuba simpl 
from the scene, 
And the woodwinds’ tresses white 
premature decay 
As they staggered from the footlights 
fainted dead away. ’ 
Then they hurried in the mayo 
freedom of the town 
And he crowned the mighty master 
deathless laurel crown, 
And the men forgot their manners 
women dropped their wraps 
In a thunderous ovation to the dev 
Traps! 


With the Polyphonic medal and t 
golden key 

Tripped the gentle virtuoso up the 
Seven-G; 

In his arms were all the roses in th 
that ever were, , 

And he knelt to Arabella and he ga 
all to her ; 

And her heart received the message | 
modesty repressed— 

So I’ve brought the pair together an 
have to do the rest. . 

But they own a crystal palace by the Hud 
azure flow 

Where they lead their dimpled cherub 
way they ought to go; 

For they blow the mad barumpapho 
bang the bumbaroo, ; 

They sound the parabattle, and the poli 


too, 

They clang the wrangle-angle and thet 
the ting-a-ling, 

And they toot the touraloural and 
the kara-zing! —Arthur Guite 


mo) 
m, Kenyon and St. Elmo, will sell at 
onrooms of Theodore Van Brink, Man- 
»New York City, a quantity of trunks, 
, bags, boxes, baskets and other like 
, with contents, if any, held by said ho- 
-irtue of their respective liens, or as un- 
belonging to the persons hereinafter 


followed by the names of persons 
hotel listed. Then the following 
nust be sent to each person whose 
is to be sold: 


] NotTICcE OF SALE 


‘re hereby notified that the proprietors 
otel known as the Athenzum, located 
>rough of Manhattan, New York City, 
at public auction, on the 27th day of 
1924, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, or 
-hereafter as convenient, at the auction 
-f Theodore Van Brink, Avenue, 
rk City, the property hereinafter de- 
sand held by such hotel proprietors by 
.' their lien of $67.50, or as unclaimed; 
sperty consisting of one trunk with con- 


Yours truly, 


THEODORE VAN BRINK, 
Auctioneer and Appraiser. 


) than half these notices are returned 
fered and they must be kept on file 
i) years. If the person signed no 
» other than “‘city’’ when he regis- 
whe hotel examines the contents of 
gage for letters, papers or laundry 
are locking it. If no other address 
tht to light the notice is mailed to 
al and they mark it, “‘ No forwarding 
.” and return it to us. Then the 
dis covered. 
‘strange that people will let their 
jlie in the baggage room of some 
or a year—the length of time it is 
‘ly kept—and then make a great 
»moment it is sold. Just recently a 
2 was going to sue the auctioneer for 
jher trunk. She had no case, how- 
rwe had the circular returned to us 
hotel where she had been staying. 
\ot and said the trunk contained her 
au and her wedding ring, and that 
no idea the hotel would sell it. And 
‘ing all this time she had made no 
0 communicate with the hotel pro- 
3. They would prefer to have bills 
i little by little, holding the luggage 
ity, rather than risk the uncer- 
}of an auction. Most people don’t 
hat, when necessary, hotels will ex- 
‘edit; and rather than face a situ- 
hat alarms them they run away, 
their baggage behind. 


°rofessional Hotel Beats 


the other day, when I stopped for 
ggage list, the manager of a large 
old me about a girl who had been a 
i a half paying her bill. He said he 
ty glad that he had been able to 
er trunk for her, as it contained old 
yapers and pictures of a fine old 
m family. Her father had died sud- 
while she was staying at the hotel 
t her with no money and a large bill. 
d gone to work and paid off her debts 
lly. He added that she would prob- 
2ed the lace now, for not long ago she 
come engaged to her employer. The 
emed to please him very much. 
law provides that hotels can send 
fe to the auctioneer twenty-four 
utter the guest has departed without 
‘his bill, but they never do it. Six 
S$ is the shortest time in which it is 
id, and then only because the hotel 
ached the limit of its storage capac- 
ME course, the baggage which pro- 
al hotel beats leave might be held 
1 years without doing anybody any 
They never even wait for their bills, 
nothing of trying to pay them. They 
the hospitality of the hotel for a 
they get their meals, laundry, 
r tickets, books and magazines for 
g; then disappear. 

@ people, especially women, seem to 
*e this defrauding of hotels as a sort 
‘enture. Two women were arrested 
er day because they returned to the 
el they had victimized not long 
The hotel detective recognized 
they were arrested and brought to 
ey proved to be sisters of a well- 
w York attorney, of a good 
sufficient means. They said at 
t they had got into the habit 
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of taking other names and beating hotels 
as a sort of relief from living in an apartment 
and seeing only their family and friends. 
They got reckless and went back to the 
same hotel, with the results I have de- 
scribed. 

One of the hotel men told me that the 
loss through the professional beat is gradu- 
ally being done away with. He said they 
had:a system of investigating their guests. 
Among other things, the chambermaids 
keep a sharp lookout for people’s luggage. 
If they find it very light or too heavy, they 
report it. If it is found that it would be 
better for the guest as well as the hotel, he 
1s requested to move out. He concluded: 

“Ninety-five per cent of all our guests 
are honest, and the fact that they can’t pay 
their bills usually has some good reason 
back of it. If they explain the reason to us, 
and make any effort at all to pay up, we are 
willing to wait for our money.” 

A certain amount of the baggage belongs 
to people who have died or disappeared. 
It is surprising how many people have no 
ties and no friends or relatives to claim 
their effects. I don’t know which seems 
sadder to me—the cases where the relatives 
of the deceased come to claim his baggage, 
or where a person dies alone in a hotel and 
fa belongings have to be sold to pay the 

ill. 

Recently we had seven pieces of very fine 
luggage belonging to a man registered from 
Vermont. We sent the usual notice, and a 
few days before the sale a frail little old lady 
came to pay the bill. It was her son’s, and 
she had made the trip all the way from 
Vermont. She caressed each piece of 
leather and cried over it. She said she 
didn’t know her son’s whereabouts, but 
felt he must be dead, as he always wrote to 
her at least once a month, and this was the 
first she had heard of him in a year. Sev- 
eral tears escaped and rolled down my 
cheeks, and even Mr. Van Brink was a 
trifle misty about the eyes. 


Sealed Baggage 


Often the owners of the baggage arrive 
in the nick of time. It was rather exciting 
once when a young woman dashed in just 
as her trunk was put up. Bidding had al- 
ready begun, but she pushed her way 
through the crowd and held up her sale 
notice and the money for her bill. It is a 
criminal offense constituting a felony if a 
person is caught bidding on his own bag- 
gage. This woman had the key to her 
trunk and she opened it and took out a 
small package and went away. We kept 
the trunk for a year; but she never came 
back for it, and so we sold it. 

We also get the baggage, and there is a 
great deal of it, which is stored in hotels and 
then not called for. The law provides that 
this can be sold after thirteen months. 
Such baggage was greatly increased by the 
war. The storerooms of most New York 
hotels were filled with things left by people 
who went to Europe before or during the 
war and were never heard from again. Due, 
I imagine, to the war spirit, the hotels 
greatly extended the storage period and 
kept the things for three or four years. 
Finally their storage space overflowed and 
for six months or more we were deluged 
with business. Among the things which 
were sent to us by one hotel was a two- 
thousand-dollar piano. Doesn’t it seem 
strange that a person could store a piano 
and then forget about it? 

All the trunks, bags and suitcases are 
now sealed before they are sent to the 
auction rooms. This is done by the hotels 
as soon as the guest has gone, and has been 
the practice ever since I remember. Of 
course, Mr. Van Brink remembers the time 
when it was not. Failure to seal belongings 
as soon as they were seized used to cause a 
great deal of unpleasantness. People who 
came to the auction rooms to pay their bills 
and claim their baggage quite frequently 
complained that their trunks had been 
rifled and the auctioneer was generally 
blamed for it. One woman had something 
quite valuable taken from her baggage and 
she went to the hotel about it. They 
brought suit against Mr. Van Brink, but as 
he won the case, all the hotels adopted the 
sealing process in order to fix the responsi- 
bility. ; ; 

Strange to say, Mr. Van Brink’s_kind- 
heartedness was the cause of his winning 
the case. An old gentleman from out of 
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town came to him two days after the sale 
was over and wanted to pay his bill. He 
wept on Mr. Van Brink’s shoulder and said 
that his trunk had contained the only pic- 
ture he had of his wife. Mr. Van Brink vol- 
unteered to go downtown with him to see 
the man who had purchased the trunk. 
When they got there they found the trunk 
the man had was not the old gentleman’s at 
all, though it bore the number given it on 
the hotel list. They walked up the street, 
and in a shop window the poor old gentle- 
man saw his wife’s picture and on the side- 
walk was his trunk for sale. The truckmen 
had gone through the trunks in taking them 
from the hotel to the auction rooms. The 
lady’s trunk was one of these. Those which 
they could not force open they had stolen 
outright and put others in their place, and 
on these they had put the original tags. 
The old gentleman had the misfortune to be 
among the number. He was so grateful to 
Mr. Van Brink for helping him, and so 
wrought up at the injustice done him, that 
he insisted upon waiting until the case 
came up and was his chief witness. It was 
established that the responsibility rested 
with the hotel who had employed the truck- 
men. 

The baggage sales always attract large 
crowds, and we have a certain following of 
regulars who are present at each sale. There 
are three classes of people who buy from us. 
Secondhand dealers from the lower East 
Side around Hester and Orchard Streets 
comprise the first and largest class. They 
resell the baggage and its contents in their 
stores. They are particularly keen on 
ladies’ baggage; women’s clothes possess- 
ing any style command a premium in 
Hester Street. Certain hotels have a better 
name with them than others,and whenevera 
piece of baggage is put up they want to be 
told which hotel it came from. They prefer 
hotels that are patronized by wealthy 
women, distinguished foreigners, profes- 
sional people and traveling salesmen. 

A salesman’s sample trunk always brings 
a good price, especially if it contains ladies’ 
underwear or shoes. The contents are often 
indicated by the size and shape of the 
trunk. In fact our patrons become adept in 
distinguishing a clothing salesman’s trunk 
from that of a traveler in hardware. There 
are a great many salesmen’s trunks among 
the baggage, and I often wondered how it 
happened, because the salesman’s trunk is 
practically his meal ticket. I asked one of 
the hotel men and he said it was often be- 
cause the salesmen were discharged for 
some reason or other when on the road and 
their expense money suddenly cut off. One 
of the secondhand dealers bought such a 
trunk. It had belonged to a Swedish sales- 
man, and it contained several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of linen and lace. These dealers 
also like to buy things that have come from 
theatrical hotels. We had half a dozen 
trunks belonging to a musical-comedy 
actress, famous both here and abroad for 
her escapades, and they created the great- 
est furor and most spirited bidding I have 
ever known. 


Van Brink’s Customers 


These bidders are as good as a musical 
comedy themselves. Any producer who 
could put on one of these auctions ought 
never to want for money again. They at- 
tend the sales in gangs of a dozen or more, 
and sometimes one gang is friendly to an- 
other and sometimes not. Mr. Van Brink 
often accuses them of appearing together 
for the purpose of forming a combination, 
or ring—in auction terms, a knock-out— 
where only one of their number really bids. 
When only one person out of a possible 
twelve who wish to purchase the article 
bids, the price will not go nearly so high. 
Occasionally Mr. Van Brink interrupts the 
sale and accuses them of being in bad faith. 
Every time he says this a regular riot fol- 
lows. They always hotly deny it, saying 
they go together because they are related or 
are interested in the same business. The 
forming of a combination is not against the 
law and nearly all dealers do it; it rests 
with the auctioneer, however, to spot the 
performance and break it up. 

Sometimes the different gangs get into 
discussions among themselves and forget 
all about the auction. Whereupon Mr. 
Van Brink will say, “I’ve got all day to do 
this. When you people get through I’ll go 
on with the sale.’’ Then, of course, they 


93% of the 
Coal Dealers of 
South Bend 


use Red Edge Shovels. That 
certainly speaks well for the 
South Bend Supply Co., the 
Red Edge distributors for that 
territory. Likewise it speaks 
well for Red Edge. 


One of these South Bend 
dealers boasts of a Red Edge 
which is still going strong after 
five years’ continuous service 
in a coal yard. But South 
Bend is not the only place 
where Red Edge is well thought 
of—not by a long shot. What 
about the Superintendent of 
the Flour City Fuel Co. of 
Minneapolis, who says: “A 
man can shovel 25% more coke 
with a Red Edge than with any 
other scoop, because Red Edge 
keeps its bite and shape and 
balance.” 


What about the Wittig Coal Co. of 
Milwaukee, whose Red Edge Shovels 
are still good after two years’ hard 
work? What about trying out a few 
Red Edges yourself and seeing how 
much they save you in labor costs 
and shovel bills? 


We spent 50 years learning 
to make one grade of shovel 


The 
Wyoming Shovel Works 


Wyoming, Penna. 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


KNAPP-FELT HATS 
for MEN 


NAPP-FELT HATS for the Au- 

tumn season are ready for in- 
spection in the principal hat shops 
of America. The wide variety of 
proper shapes, textures and color- 
ings affords the opportunity for the 
exercise of individual taste in the 
selection of becoming headwear. 


WHILE THE Decrees of Dame Fashion are 
rigid in the matter of general outlines, con- 
siderable latitudeis allowable in proportions 
and colors in order that the hat may con- 
form to the most important requirement — 
it must harmonize with the face and figure. 


THe Kwnapp-FEtt SIGNATURE Is the assur- 
ance of leadership in style and quality of 
headwear extending through three gener- 
ations of discriminating men. Derbies and 
Soft Hats, $6.00 upward; Caps, $3.50 
upward; Silk Hats, $15.00. 


Knapp-Felt headwear is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for Tar Harman! 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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are immediately all attention, for often 
there is another sale they wish to attend. 
Something about the atmosphere of auc- 


_ tions makes everyone want to talk, and not 


only talk but shout. Absolute strangers get 
chatty and confidential with one another. 
I suppose they are drawn together by the 
sporting nature of an auction and the fact 
that for the time being everyone has the 
same object in view. 

All the members of the gang carry rolls of 
money running into hundreds of dollars. 
Their purchases frequently amount to as 
much as $300 or $400. They are never 
backward about telling what they find in 
the baggage or how much money they 
make on their purchases. They come into 
the auction rooms with such cries as these: 

“I found a $1000 bond in the last bag- 
gage.” ] 

“Feinstein’s daughter gets married today 
and he can’t come.” 

“T lost $100 last time.” 


“The last baggage was junk. I shall not 


buy today.” ' 

“When will you get more baggage from 
the Samuels? They have fine people stay- 
ing at their hotel.” 

“The styles in those trunks were all out 
of date. I can’t sell such stuff in my store.” 

I once had occasion to visit Orchard 
Street and I went into some of our patrons’ 
stores to see what they did sell. Such heaps 
of things—linen, clothing, hats, shoes, 
china, glass, Japanese goods, cosmetics and 
perfumes, cameras, pictures, toys and 
books. If they get it all from the contents 
of the baggage, they do very well, I think. 
Though they often complain that they lose 
money on what they buy, they come back 
every time. So the “contents, if any, un- 
known” must prove to be worth while. 

They blame us for all losses, even when 
the goods have never been on our premises 
and we are in no way responsible. At a sale 
not held in our auction rooms, which Mr. 
Van Brink had taken on the basis that he 
pay the expenses and on which he lost 
money, one of our regulars, a man named 
Hyman, bought a package which was la- 
beled to contain eight silk shirts. He found 
it had only six and made a great fuss. 


A Sympathetic Kicker 


He said to Mr. Van Brink, “It’s awful for 
an honest man should try to make a living 
with such a kind of auctioneer as you are. 
I should pay for eight shirts and get only 
six! How can you take a poor man’s 
money so?” 

He listened to an explanation about the 
auctioneer not being responsible, but paid 
no heed to it. In the very next breath he 
asked me if Mr. Van Brink had made much 
money. When I replied in the negative, he 
was immediately sympathetic. 

“Tsn’t it awful,’ he said, “‘to work so 
hard and not make anything. Too bad 
honest men can’t make a living.” 

Ten minutes later he was helping Mr. 
Van Brink lift some things into a taxi. He 
never forgot the incident, however, for 
often at a sale, when something he wants 
goes to someone else, he will call out re- 
proachfully, ‘‘Remember those eight silk 
shirts, Mr. Van Brink.” 

Mottel is a little withered old man with 
enormous black eyes. Despite his age, he is 
very active and is continually complaining 
that the auction is going too slowly and 
that he must hurry back to his store. He 
always takes advantage of a lull in the 
bidding to say, ‘‘I give you two dollar for 
dis, three dollar for dis and four dollar for 
dis,” indicating some articles not yet put up 
for sale. He knows perfectly well that 
things can’t be sold that way, and yet he 
never fails to try it on. 

Weingrod is another queer old man. He 
always sets his heart on certain things, and 
yet how he does hate to part with his 
money! When articles go above his price 
the tears roll down his cheeks. But he 
won't raise his bid. 

Some of the men are known to me only 
by their initials, because their names are 
too difficult to handle. A. B. was one of our 
best buyers until one morning he came in 
with the others, talking very excitedly. His 
wife had inherited $30,000 and he was going 
out of business. For two or three months 
we saw nothing of him, and then he came 
back and announced he had opened the 
shop again. It is, of course, gambling after 
a fashion, and it seems to lure everyone 
back. 

_V. V.—his name is Van Venzke—is a tall, 
slim creature with a dead-white skin and 
jet-black hair. He dresses very elegantly 
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and might be the villain in a m 
His nationality puzzled me for a 
until I finally put him down for 
Jew, although that does not exple| 
name, He buys nothing but the yer} 
looking wardrobe trunks. He. ren} 
outfits for weddings and special occ 
Rosenswag is somewhat despised - 
others because he conducts a peddlin, 
ness. They refer to him as buying 
And yet he rather has my respect, } | 
he will take a chance on things wh) 
others hesitate. He is. especially stro. 
umbrellas. I have never seen anyon 
so satisfied as he does when he has jy) 
successfully for 1000 umbrellas. F 
great difficulty with figures, and afte 
sale his bill has to be gone over ) 
item by item. When I finally ha 
straightened out, he stays another te) 
utes apologizing. > \a 
Goldberg is the nicest one of all. Fs 
youngish-looking, smooth-faced may 
might be any age. He is always very 
dressed and one would never put h 
for asecondhand dealer. He is very 
and never complains about any 
think he is the only person of whi 
gang is not jealous. If they can’ 
trunk themselves they would rather] 
have it. It is against the rules to ope 
gage in the auction rooms, but noneo 
can resist peeking. Goldberg is as ply 
as a child when he finds something 


Speculators Pure and Simp| 


It is their favorite stunt to try 
with one another while they are 
their wagons. I never yet saw any 
make a deal. They love to comment 
another’s purchases. They will pick 
article and make a face and tell the || 
he has been stung or congratulate hi 
getting a bargain. What wagonloads 
take away with them! Trunks almos| 
and trunks that bear the labels o 
cities, pigskin bags and straw sui 
ancient hatboxes and fat bundles, cay 
pasteboard boxes and here and there ¢: 
rel, sewing machine or typewriter. 
occasionally taken pictures of tl 
their wagons. I thought they woul 
like the publicity, but they posed f 
and even named the newspaper t 
they wanted the pictures sent. 

These men are by no means 1 
our best families and in looks le 
deal to be desired, but I have 
treated other than courteously 
They have remarkable powers 
tion and seem to miss nothing. 
almost extinct kind of foot, the 
The other day one of them p 
slippers this width on my de 
““There is no market for them in m 
but you can wear them.” If there 
thing in the sale I wish to have, 1 
always willing to bid for me. An au 
can buy for himself if he announces h’ 
tention to do so, but his employes cai 
However, I have no desire to open 
baggage which has belonged to som 
else. The only things I ever buy aret 
writers, for I am rather hard on them. 

The second largest group who attent 
sales are speculators pure and simple. ‘ 
buy on the chance that there may be 
elry, silver, bonds or other things of v 
in the baggage. They are also lookin; 
old books and valuable autographs. | 
of these articles are quite often found it 
trunks. Two of these men once fell to q 
reling over a sale and one accused the 0 
of blackmailing people with letters fc 
in the baggage. The temptation cert 
would be there, for people are very car’ 
about their mail. Nearly everyone 
ures love letters and a trunk is the 
natural place to keep them. a 

These speculators study the names li 
in our advertisements and try to fin 
who the people are and whether they 
likely to have valuable belongings. 1 
place more confidence in the baggage © 
dead than the living, and like to get ho 
the property of people about whom t 
has been any scandal or mystery. The 
gage of a well-known motion-picture a 
who disappeared under circumstances W 
caused a good deal of publicity, broug 
fabulous price. They are superstitious, 
if they have a hunch about a certain | 
of baggage they are bound to have ! 
any cost. e 

The speculators are apt to be very 
tive about what they find in the 
About the only time we know for 
when they open the baggage in t 

(Continued on Page u ) 
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It never occurs to a woman that she should be concerned 
about the mechanism of her Marmon, any more than it 
occurs to her to inspect the cab of a locomotive when she 
is traveling by rail. (She never thinks in terms.of means 
—she thinks only in terms of luxurious results. _({ She 
knows only that her Marmon will take her where she wants 
to go, when she wants to go, in refreshing comfort, and 
that to be seen in it is a constant stimulation to her pride. 
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Dust did it! 


XAMINE the bearings of your car 
iz after you have driven a few thou- 

sand miles—you will find them 
scratched and scored. Dust did it! The 
oil and the gasoline were clean, but 
the dust-laden air sucked into your 
motor fills the oil with abrasive sub- 
stances that grind into the surface of 
the cylinder walls, piston rings and 
bearings and shortens the life of your 
motor. 


A United Air Cleaner installed on your 
car will eliminate most of the wear that 
occurs. It will save oil, cut down car- 
bon deposit 80% and your motor will 
run smoother and have more power. 
The actual saving on repair bills will 
pay for the cleaner within a few weeks. 


United Air Cleaners are standard equip- 
ment on Chrysler, Jordan, Franklin, 
Locomobile and with 82 other makes 
of cars, trucks and motors. They have 
proven their effi- 
ciency in actual 
working tests. 
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Send Coupon 
for Free Book 


We have an in- 
teresting little 
booklet entitled 
“Dust”’ that we 
will send you free 
of charge, together 
with the name of 
a dealer near you 
who will gladly 
demonstrate and 
install the United 
Air Cleaner on 
your car. Mail 
the coupon now 
for details. 


United Air Cleaners 
are positively auto- 
matic in operation 
and require abso- 
lutely no adjust- 
ment, attention or 
oiling. They will out- 
last the life of the 
car and can be in- 
stalled in ten min- 
utes. Ford size sells 
for $5.00—other cars 
slightly higher. 


United Air 


Cleaner 


“Dustless Air to the Motor” 


United Mfg. & Dist. Co. 
9711 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your 
booklet entitled ‘“‘Dust’’ and information 
about United Air Cleaners, also the name of 
a dealer near me. 


Name 
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room. We try to prevent them doing this, 
but they often elude us. At a particularly 
large sale, while we were all very busy, one 
of them slipped out into the rear storeroom 
with his purchases and began to open them. 
All of a sudden he came running in with a 
five-stone diamond ring in his hand. He 
had found it in a box of powder in a 
dilapidated-looking old bag. His whole bill 
had been $37, and a jeweler present offered 
him $500 for the ring. Eventually, I sup- 
pose he received more for it. 

He ran away and left everything lying 
around open, saying there was nothing else 
he wanted. It was a sorry-looking sight. 
One suitcase was entirely filled with type- 
written copies of plays, another contained 
sample jars of cold cream and cosmetics. 
Here and there, letters, check books, can- 
celed checks, handkerchiefs, stockings and 
hand mirrors were piled in confusion. We 
had to get the things out of the way for 
another sale, and so we resold them. I 
helped pack the things up and it is the only 
time I ever took anything that didn’t be- 
long to me. 

In one suitcase the contents had been 
done up in packages with a label on each 
one. In putting them back I came across 
one which had not been opened. It bore 
the label in fine handwriting, ‘‘My wed- 
ding slippers and my baby’s book.” It 
contained a pair of dainty white satin 
slippers, a fan from Le Rat Mort—the two 
together perhaps a souvenir of a white 
night in Montmartre—two tiny lace caps, 
two little dresses and a baby book. I sup- 
pose it was silly of me to be so sentimental 
in a business where we are all the time sell- 
ing people’s most intimate belongings, but 
I couldn’t bear to have those things given 
over to the tender mercies of the second- 
hand dealer. So I took them home, where 
my mother said we could ill afford to give 
them room in our tiny apartment. 


A Romance of the Salesroom 


The third group who buys baggage are 
those who do it for the sheer joy of amusing 
themselves and getting a little excitement. 
In this class there are more women than 
men. 

It is surprising the number of well 
dressed women who take part in the bid- 
ding. I know they often have no earthly 
use for the things they buy, as some of 
them have occasionally asked me if I would 
be offended if they offered me some gowns 
they had found which were good, but too 
small for them. 

An Englishwoman, a widow, I think, 
seemed to love to get into the thick of the 
bidding. She evidently enjoyed herself 
hugely and always engaged in lively repartee 
with the gang, who thought her very nice, 
as they voiced loud approval when any- 
thing went to her. She was by far the 
handsomest woman who ever came to the 
sales and she made a charming picture 
when excited. 

A collector, who usually came only to 
sales of antiques and books, dropped into 
one of the baggage sales. He saw her and 
asked me to present him. I did so and after 
that he attended all the sales. I noticed 
that they soon got into the habit of going 
away together. It didn’t surprise me 
greatly, therefore, when they came in to- 
gether and said they were married. So 
auctions are not really the end of things, for 
romance sprang up among the musty 
trunks and bags which had been stored 
away so long. 

If only these bags and trunks could speak, 
they would tell us exciting adventures of 
being abandoned in strange hotels, of being 
fought over and then passing into other 
hands. Some of the baggage is, I believe, 
quite used to auctions, for I have a good 
memory for trunks, and two or three times 
the same ones have come back to us. It 
would seem that once having been delin- 
quent, they can’t break themselves of the 
habit. 

Often we sell the entire equipment of a 
hotel or the furnishings of an apartment, 
private house, boarding or furnished-room 
house. Where we have the contents of a 
whole house to dispose of, we work system- 
atically, beginning either with the top floor 
or the basement, and sell everything in one 
room before beginning on another. Some- 
times when the bidding drags the auction- 
eer offers the entire furnishings of one room 
or of several rooms at once. This generally 
makes the bidding pick up, for people think 
they are getting more of a bargain by buy- 
ing a large quantity. 
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In rooming houses, the lodgers generally 
stay until the last moment, and we some- 
times have difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween their things and those which are to 
be sold. On one priceless occasion, in a 
rooming house in the West Fifties, we 
actually tagged the beds before their occu- 
pants were up. They acted on the whole as 
if it were an everyday occurrence, and I do 
not think they would have been disturbed 
if we had been auctioning off the beds. 

Right after that we sold the furnishings 
of a private house in Gramercy Park. The 
owners, a husband and wife, had been 
killed at the same time in an automobile 
accident. Their nearest relatives, distant 
cousins, were living abroad and didn’t care 
to take the trouble to come for the things. 
Everything in the house was sold just as 
the owners had left it. In the woman’s 
bedroom, her make-up and perfume stood 


on her dressing table just as she had last. 


used them, and her negligee was thrown 
carelessly over the back of a chair. 

We do not have many sales of antiques 
and paintings. Usually we get them only 
when people do not want to go to the ex- 
pense of listing things in the catalogues at 
the galleries. After the other sales, these 
seem like child’s play to me, and I could 
almost make out the bills in my sleep. 
Each piece of furniture is described and 
talked about so long and things go very 
slowly. In addition to the dealers and the 
collectors, it has become the fashion for 
theatrical and motion-picture stars to at- 
tend these auctions. There’s publicity to it 
and, like riding in the park or writing liter- 
ary confessions, it shows the world that the 
actor has another side to his nature. 

Fixtures and equipment of restaurants 
and tea rooms frequently come under the 
hammer. It is estimated that 60 per cent 
of all restaurants fail and have to be sold 
out. Quite recently we have sold the con- 
tents of a number of cabarets which were 
closed by the Federal revenue authorities. 
At these sales, habitués of Broadway have 
been present in great numbers and pur- 
chased something as a reminder of the 
place. At one sale a battered piano brought 
a ridiculous price because a certain king of 
jazz had pounded his way to fame on it. 

I have to be extra quick with my calcu- 
lations at restaurant sales. The auction 
price is per article for silver, dishes and 
linen, and then the price per dozen must be 
figured and multiplied by the number of 
dozen sold. Men with chains of restaurants 
or cafeterias buy up these things. This ex- 
plains why the names of their restaurants 
do not always correspond with the names 
on the silver. 


Lostzand:-Found Property 


The sale of lost-and-found property of 
the various transit companies is a source of 
great interest to our regular buyers. More 
of the general public also attend these 
sales. Umbrellas, gloves, rubbers, rain- 
coats and packages of new merchandise left 
behind by shoppers head the list of articles 
turned over to us. Absent-minded travelers 
lose more than 6000 umbrellas every year, 
lose them and make no effort to claim them. 
Jewelry is also high in the list; wrist 
watches and rings are the worst offenders. 
And the heaps of odd earrings! Frequently 
there are diamonds and other valuable 
stones in the lot. 

We get the nicest things from the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, due to the fact 
that the best class of people travel via 
the busses. Beautiful fur neck pieces, hand 
bags and great piles of ladies’ gloves, usually 
hardly soiled, make up the bulk of their 
lost-and-found. Their sales take place every 
six months in our auction rooms. 

The Subway and Elevated lines turn in 
the largest number of things for their sales. 
This is due to the fact that things are left 
in the stations and on the platforms of their 
roads as well as in the trains. Last winter 
the Interborough Subway and Street Rail- 
ways had such an unusually large amount 
of lost-and-found articles that it was not 
possible to move them to our rooms. They 
had no place for the sale other than the car 
barns and we held it there. I think we had 
everything in that sale except automobiles. 
There were baby carriages, trunks, bags, 
saxophones and enough radio supplies to 
start a store. I can account for most of the 
things people forget, but I have never been 
able to figure out where one could find room 
in the Subway to lose a trunk. Two canaries 
were also included in the sale. They were 
purchased by a girl in the lost-and-found 
department who had taken care of, them 


since they were left in a street car an 
called for. She said she had 
much attached to them and didn 
have them separated. ; 

The sale went on for three days 
had lasted another day, I think J 
have dropped from exhaustion. To 
with, we were having a cold spell of 
and though I wore woolen stockings 
sweater, I was nearly frozen fro; 
drafts. In addition to the din of th 
tion crowd, there were train dispa 
and mechanics running around eyer 
The company put five of their em 
the job to check us up and their d 
spent part of the time watching ¢ 
part watching us. And the other 
were so curious that I had to do 
with them fairly leaning over m 
I actually could not tell what 
saying to me for a day after I g 
with that sale. 

l agreed with our colored porter. 
his eyes, he said, “‘ Believe me, my 
am swimming with this bunch!” 

To cap the climax, the storek 
whom we made our arrangemen 
$30 was a terrible price for my | 
work. 
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Candle:End Auctions | 


After nearly every one of the 
receive anonymous letters compl: 
we let the best things go to the de 
letter was received after the last s 


“Dear Mr. Auctioneer: Not 
take up any more of your yal 
than I have to, I take this met 
dressing you. I attended your 
with the intention of purchasing 
brella, but I was forced to go aw 
one. As you know, the deale 
walked off with all the umbrellas 
nearly everything else. Can you 
some method of preventing the 
from getting so many things, 
allowing them to bid only on ce 
keeping them away altogether? 
public would get a chance. 

“Yours truly, 
“A WELL-W! 


There seems to be no end and no 
ing for the strange ideas that 
into their heads about auctions. — 

At certain times of the year, 
hand clothing shops along Sixt 
clear out all their stock. These 
dressmakers who buy the clot 
linings and the trimmings. 
makers watch the papers close 
notices of these sales, as they ¢ 
get good linings and trimmin 
than they would have to pay for 
terials of poorer quality. They ¢ 
before the sale begins, armed 
lunch and prepared to spend 
Most of them have known Mr. 
for years and their coming togethel 
family reunion. They recall p 
events that are legends to me. 

Mr. Van Brink will say, “D 
member the time I sold So-and- 
robe, Mrs. Allen?”’ ‘ 

Mrs. Allen—in professional 
Marie Rovira—will answer, “In 
I wish I could get as good mate 
there was in that little blue sa 
bought from it.” 

The women customers are all ¥ 
to me. At lunch time they slip 
delicious homemade cake and sandw 
on my desk, saying, ‘I know you mu 
starved, my dear. I don’t know ( 
ever thinking of to put up so m 
I can’t begin to eat it all.” 

Once in a great while we go out 0! 
for large sales. Then, of course, I hi 
my expenses paid in addition to my 
We were once employed to sell out a 
of department stores throughout 
They kept everything from fart I 
ery to hairpins. In a little town in 
hills of the Alleghanies there we 
who seemed like illustrations fron 
book, they were so far behind 
One old gentleman came up and 
where the candles were. 

I look at my list and said, “ 
they were all sold yesterday.” 

“No,” said he, “I don’t want t 
but where are the ones for the auc 

I was too busy to ask him 
about it then, but later I fo 
talking about an old custom at 2 
An inch of lighted candle was set. 
person who made the last bid bef: 
of the wick became the purcha 


{' ‘ 
oor at 6:30 the cook will show you 
yu are to have your meals. Please 
” 
br is one thing I’m never late for,” 
id trickles out. 
*- back to the garage in kind of a 
¢ that I ain’t used to easin’ my- 
a new job. Ought to be with the 
‘ve had. And asaruleI figure on 
it most of the angles of a new boss 
the start. But I gotta admit 
r this talk with Aunt Bertha I’m 
awin’ theair. I don’t get her a-tall. 
ke a nice, friendly old girl, and 


bout keepin’ the car clean, or warn 
\st joy ridin’. But somehow this 
s-and-light stuff got me leery. If 
sme, it listens nutty. But then, if 
d been anything wrong with her, 
ll wouldn’t have said what he did. 
Feet everybody has their queer 
; They may look wise and dignified 
yar from a distance, but if you want 
+) their odd traits just drive for ’em 
| Say, there’s no two alike. And 
-; Bertha party is in a class by herself. 
yer little jolt is handed me when I 
s in for supper. I find that instead 
rfed with the rest of the help I’m to 
small table all by myself in one 
‘yf the servants’ dinin’ room. In 
my plate is a dinky vase with a rose 
ind under the plate are two type- 
isheets. On the top one is a poetry 
nda mushy stuff about greetin’ the 
‘h a song, and I suspects Aunt 
‘nad it copied off for my benefit. 
i!” thinks I. “I guess she don’t 
rat warblin’ is one of the poorest 
do. 
ther sheet is different. Quite. It’s 
able—for me. It starts in like this: 
| Rise, bathe, and while dressing re- 
‘Precept several times. (Sweetness and 


_ Report for breakfast, greeting all. you 
sh cheerful kindliness. 

Have the car at the front door and 
Miss Bertha. 

her with a smile.) 


it goes on like that, with little side 
pout kind words and smiles all the 
‘ough until the last item, which is: 


»M. Retire. (After repeating the Pre- 
weetness and Light.) 


| schedule, I’ll tell the universe! 
‘ there’s plenty of holes in it for off 
ilso there’s more smilin’ than work. 
nk of me hittin’ the hay reg’lar at 
ith no crap games, no little sessions 
ad and no dates with some cuddly 
onest, I has to grin. Who does she 
1e’s signed on—a young monk? But 
she comes out and handcuffs me to 
there’ll be a few variations thrown 
she’ll never know about. I stuffs 
_ my pocket and tackles the 
us 


thing about meals in this dump is 
lere’s nothing to make your eyes 
from your food. Cook is a sour- 
antique with gray hair and poor 
_ and it’s plain she don’t belong to 
le group, for she makes no play at 
ut either sweetness or light. Skinny, 
lormaid, would never wreck a home; 
10 waits on table, is a waddly gaited 
with thick ankles; and Minnie, the 
s girl, has pop eyes and a neck wen. 
iat a fine bunch for me to train with, 
asked to waste smiles on? For a 
icked lot of prunes they couldn’t be 


,” I says to Ola, as she clumps in 
ornin’ with the scrambled eggs, “I 
an guess what day Miss Bertha goes 
v’ for her inside help.” 

blinks twice and grins encouragin’. 
entine’s,” says I. “Tell me if I’m 


unno,’’ says she. “I bane stay here 
ar already.” 
u show it, Ola,” says I. Which only 
ziggle out of her, so I know the shot 
ave glanced off the bone. 
now, she’s the chirkiest one of the 
All the others look like they’d had 
lispositions curdled, and if they’d 
troted the Precept as much as I was 
ed to, it hadn’t done ’em much good. 
‘all seemed scared to death of 
ertha. Just the mention of her name 
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ISTY SPREADS THE LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


would get ’em rollin’ their eyes sleuthy and 
actin’ timid, which is something I can’t 
account for. 

And at the end of my second day I ain’t 
much wiser. I’d carted Miss Bertha around 
for two forenoons and part of two after- 
noons without gettin’ any slant on her. 
She’d gone marketin’, stopped in at a bank, 
spent half an hour with her lawyers, called 
at a few houses, and dropped in a couple of 
times at the front office of a big factory 
where they made corsets or something like 
that. And once she collected a pair of old 
ladies and gave ’em a ride out to the ceme- 


tery and back. Generally Miss Bigler went | 


along, but she sits there on the back seat 


and hardly peeps except to say “Yes, Miss | 


Bertha’; ‘“‘No, Miss Bertha.” 


So at last, while the old girl is makin’ a | 
long call somewhere, I swings around and | 
Course she | 


gives her the friendly grin. 
ain’t much to grin at, but if it wasn’t for 
the black-rimmed glasses she might not be 
quite such a pie-face. 

“Whaddyuh do Thursday?” I asks. 

She stares at me shocked. ‘“I—I beg 
pardon?”’ says she. 

“Tonight,” says I. “What you got on 
for the evenin’?”’ 

“Why,” says she, -“‘I am starting to read 
the second volume of the Outline.” 

“Eh?” says I. “The what?” 

“Wells’ Outline of History,” says she. 

“How long will it take to finish?” I asks. 

“Oh, weeks!”’ says she. 

“Must be a thick one,” saysI. “‘Do you 
like doin’ that?” 

“The Outline is fascinating,’ 
“That is, Miss Bertha says so.” 

“Oh!”’ says I. ‘How about ditchin’ the 
hist’ry for once and sneakin’ off with me 
for a dance?” 

She fairly shudders. ““Why, Miss Bertha 
would never allow me to go. Never!” 

“Then why ask her?” says I. 

“‘Besides,’’ she goes on, ‘“‘I—I do not 
dance very well.” 

“You’re excused,” says I. 
take in a movie show then?” 

“A moving-picture show!” says she, 
claspin’ her hands. “If—if I only dared!” 

“Leave it to me, sister,” says I. 

She was as panicky over it as if I’d asked 
her to help rob a bank, but she’s hungry to 


’ 


says she. 


“Suppose we 


see a movie, too; hadn’t been to one for | 
months, nor scarcely anywhere else after | 


dark since she took this secretary job, 
which was nearly a year ago. I even had to 
plot out for her how she could slip down to 
the side door without being spotted, and 
she’s still wabbly in the knees when I leads 
her out to where I have the old bus parked. 

“There!’”? says I. ‘Simple enough, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

“But if—if she should find out!” whis- 
pers Bigler. 

“What then?” says I. ‘‘Goin’ to a 
movie ain’t anything you can be shot at 
sunrise for.”’ 

“Miss Bertha doesn’t approve of them,” 
says she. “Too many love scenes. But if 
she knew I had gone with you Well, 
she’d be simply furious.” 


“T don’t get the idea,” says I. “‘What’s | 


so poisonous about me?” 


“T don’t know,” says she, “only Miss | 
Bertha warned me against you that first | 
She—she said you looked like a | 


night. 
predatory male.” 

“Gosh!” says I. “What’s that?” 

“T’m not quite sure,” 
guess it’s something rather awful.” 

“She flatters me,’ says I. “I hope I 
don’t get chesty over it.” 

“Oh, she thinks the same about the man 
who comes to take the grocery orders, and 
the postman, and the clerk in the drug 
store, and even Tony the gardener,” says 
Bigler. ‘She says men are all alike, and 
told me when I first came that I mustn’t 
have anything to do with any of them.” 

“Huh!” says I. “She must be hipped 
on the subject. I expect that’s why she 
has such a lot of freak help around—so she 
don’t have to watch ’em. I’ll say none of 
them maids is man traps.” 

“Ola had to be scolded only last week,”’ 
says Bigler, “for talking with the butcher’s 
boy, and I’ve heard that Minnie meets a 
fellow every Sunday night.” 

“And you ain’t hardly spoken to a man 
for a year!” says I. “That’s no square 
deal.” 

So besides takin’ her to the movie I blew 
her to ice cream and soda afterwards and 


(Continued on Page 117) 


says she, “but I | 
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Orange Squeeze helps hostesses— 
it is so readily available and easily 
served. 


A drink that has put a new word 
into the language of thirsty folk— 
meaning “delicious”, “delightful”, 


‘‘refreshing’’, ‘Shealthful’’ and 
‘satisfying. 


Bottled and Distributed in each 

city under exclusive license from 

National Fruit Flavor Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


In Bottles Only—Everywher 


The other SQUEEZE drinks are just 
as delicious as ORANGE SQUEEZE. 
Lemon, Lime, Grape, Cherry, Strawberry, 
Lemon-Lime~—all distinctive flavors. 


© N.F. F. Co. 
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hs—the mark of a quality product. — Burroug 


A Legacy from the Inventor 


Even with the dream of his life realized—William Seward 
Burroughs did not find a’ world eager to give up the laborious, \d 
inaccurate pencil and scratch pad for his new adding machine. 2 
Even those to whom he demonstrated it were skeptical. They 
thought him a genius and that only he could produce results. 
Besides, they thought his idea too new—too revolutionary. 


But the inventor overcame this obstacle as he had so many 
others. To convince business men of those days that his 
machine was accurate and easy to operate he left it on trial. 
Thus the business man was able to determine for himself 
whether the machine was practical and if it would do, in actual 
operation, what its inventor made it do in his demonstration. 


Right from the start the trial method was successful. And 
William Seward Burroughs, before he died in 1898, was con- 
vinced that in the hands of the business man this machine 
would quickly prove its own value. 


The passing years have witnessed a tremendous growth in the 
organization which Burroughs founded. Today, it is the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, and builds the only complete 
line of adding, bookkeeping, calculating and billing machines. 


And even to this day, the Burroughs Company continues to 
employ this trial or demonstration idea—this legacy handed down 
from the inventor—because it is the fairest 
and simplest way of convincing business men 
that a Burroughs is a profitable investment. 


In applying this idea to modern business, 
the Burroughs Company places adding 
machines on free trial, where the work is 
simple and no instruction is needed. But 
in other fields—where bookkeeping, calc- 
ulating or billing machines become a part 
of an improved method—it is Burroughs 
policy to make a thorough analysis of the Before recone 
work to be done, and give a practical dem- __ Goes to the root of your prd 
onstration backed by reports from other . 
concerns where similar machines are employed on similar work. 


Why not avail yourself of this service today? Let a Burroughs 
representative analyze your particular work. Let him show 
Havlats fisimaciine ser oere ee you how others in your line of business are saving time and 
money in handling the same kind of work. There’s no obli- 
gation—yet his suggestion may mean a saving of hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars to you every year. If you live in 
one of the more than 200 cities where Burroughs offices are 
located, call our local office by telephone. Otherwise ask your 
banker for the address of our nearest office, or fill out and 
mail the coupon. 


The Burroughs man shows how 
others are handiing the same work. 


Burroughs Adding 2 
Company, Pes 
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her a joy ride that lasts until 
ight. If I could have hired some 
to have snuggled her up on the 
set I’d have done it, but I couldn’t 
ake the grade myself. Anyhow 
ncuddler. We talked. 
| last I begun to get a slant on Miss 
a This sweetness-and-light fad of 
; irly new, it seems. Before she got 
Jd been strong for other things— 
1 thought, theosophy, spiritual- 
| back of them she’d been an 
lian. Whatever she’d gone into 
en red-hot for. Miss Bigler had 
| the details. When it was spirits 
at Bertha was specializin’ in she 
house full of visitin’ mediums and 
-yery night there was séances and 
»pin’s, until she got Ola and Minnie 
Pisier the mattress. At other 
se went long on yogis and swamis 
urers. — 
_ ways, it seems, she wanted to run 
If any of the dear departed came 
‘ a chat they had to talk with Miss 
and tell what she wanted to hear. 
hed the yogis around. She wasn’t 
md to hear what they saw in the 
yall, she demanded to do the gazin’ 
(That was one reason why she quit 
jwork—the rector got sick of bein’ 
jnd boy and the other ladies wanted 
some say about things, even if they 
ay in as much as she did. So, after 
jar bust up the guild, she got peeved 
led out. And finally she got this 
xf havin’ a little religion all of her 
e that she could be the whole works 
ne to suit herself—sweetness and 


that didn’t satisfy her. A lot of 
‘around town wasn’t goin’ as she 
| they should. There was a recre- 
ark out at the west end where the 
folks went in mobs, to ride on 
‘ry-go-round, and paddle canoes in 
d, and dance in the pavilion. She’d 
nm twosin’ and spoonin’ out there. 
eard tales. So she tried to have the 
hut up. But a lot of the stock- 
_was church people, and others 
the trolley line, and she didn’t get 
re. She raised quite a row over it 
_ And about the Saturday night 
ncerts on the common, and church 
and Sunday-school picnics. Just 
e boys and girls a chance to get 
r and carry on, accordin’ to her. 
te letters to the newspapers about 
stopped the ministers on the street 
7em what she thought of ’em, and 
protests to the mayor, and spent a 
1oney tryin’ to have her lawyers get 
anctions. 
st have made herself popular,” I 
Ss. 
yn’t think they like her at all,’’ says 
retary, “but they don’t dare show 
ey’re afraid of her, I believe. She 
much money, you know, and has so 
bapple working for her in that big 
. Besides, she is such a strenuous 
I wasn’t afraid of her when I first 
jut I am now. Anyhow she makes 
lo exactly as she says. You'll see.” 
ybe,’ says I. “And then again I 
‘ool her. Slipped something over on 
night, didn’t we? And we might 
Eh?” 
Bigler shakes her head. ‘‘We’ve 
an awful chance,” says she, “and 
out of this without being caught I’ll 
ikful. Suppose she hears me coming 


Bertha didn’t, for Bigler was alive 
next mornin’, and I swaps the usual 
grin with my lady boss. She seems 
eppy than ever, and there’s an extra 
t to that jaw of hers as she explains 
e has avery busy day ahead of her. It 
of that, for Miss Bertha is arrangin’ 
ails of a big double outing and field 
at she’s givin’ the three hundred-odd 
in the corset factory. It’s double 
e she’s makin’ two events of it, one 
‘women and girls at one place, and 
r for the men and boys on the other 
town. 

is she’s always doin’ a lot for her 
_ as she calls ’em, besides payin’ ’em 
: Sometimes it’s a party for the 
n-room girls, when she gets ’em to- 
and feeds ’em fudge and cake, and 
roups ’em round while she reads to 
oetry and other truck. Again she’ll 
hall and invite all the shippin’ and 
epin’ force and make the young 
put in an evenin’ playin’ charades 
usical chairs or other thrillin’ games. 


-~ 


THE SATURDAY 


Bigler says she’ll spend days workin’ up 
programs like that, and then be on hand to 
see that they’re carried out. But there’s 
never any mixed gatherin’s, and the affairs 
are all cut and dried beforehand. The 
factory hands dread ’em, but they have 
to go. 

This is to be something special though. 
It’s kind of a spite event, too, for the 
chamber of commerce is stagin’ a carnival 
evenin’ out at Recreation Park, with a 
mask ball and all sorts of gay doin’s, and 
they’ve taken no notice of all the kicks Miss 
Bertha has registered against it. So she’s 
planned this opposition show, mainly to 
keep her people away. For the females 
she’s hired the picnic grounds at Kinzey 
Pond, and planned potato races and bean- 
bag contests and other stunts; while for 
the men and boys she’s engaged the old 
fairgrounds, where they can have a ball 
game and a tug of war and various runnin’ 
races. 

Then in the evenin’ there’s to be a weenie 
and marshmallow roast for the girls, and a 
clambake for the men. 

So we drives around all the forenoon 
while Miss Bertha buys prizes, and charters 


motor busses, and orders eats by the truck- | 
load. I gotta hand it to her, too, that she’s | 
a free spender when she starts out to scat- | 
ter sweetness and light in large doses. Only | 


it’s kind of a glum-lookin’ lot of hands that 
she calls out from the factory to explain to 
em how this one is to take charge of 


so-and-so, and that one of the other stunt. | 


They worked up a few weak smiles and 
thanked her kindly, and then glanced side- 
ways at each other. 

This was Friday mornin’ and the doin’s 


was to be the next afternoon and evenin’. | 
She wasn’t more’n half through her errands | 
by lunch time, so she tells me we must | 
dash home for a hasty bite. I expect it was | 
because she was in such a rush to pile out of 

the car that she makes that misstep and | 
Anyway she lands all | 
of a heap on the brick walk, with one leg | 


goes tumblin’ out. 


twisted under her, and when Bigler and I 
try to help her up we find she’s sprained 
an ankle. 


Even at that she don’t give up. After a | 


few groans she says she’ll be all right soon 
as she can get a doctor to bandage her, and 
she limps in between us. She’s a heavy old 
girl, though, and when the doc comes he 
says she musn’t step on that foot for a 
week at least, and he ain’t sure but what 
she’s busted a bone or two. So I drops 
around front about two P.M., expectin’ to 
hear that everything’s off. 

“No,” says Bigler. “She wants us to go 
ahead and complete the arrangements. 
We’ve got to manage the affairs too.” 

“Have we?’’ saysI. “Allright. I'll see 
that the girls have a good time.” 

“You will not,’ says Miss Bigler. “She 
says you must look after the men.” 

“Oh, very well!” says I. “But I’d be a 
whole lot more useful at the other event.” 

Now one of the few things I ain’t ever 
tackled is runnin’ an outin’ for male corset 
makers, and I’d hardly got under way 
before I strikes a snag. The clambake 
artist tells me he’s afraid he’ll be shy a 
barrel or so of clams and wants to know 
shall he make up by givin’ ’em more roasted 
green corn or what. I don’t know, so I 
rings up the house and after quite a wait, 
while they’re shovin’ Miss Bertha to the 
phone, I asks for orders. But it seems her 
ankle is hurtin’ worse and she ain’t got 
much enthusiasm for the subject. 

“Oh, do whatever you think best,’’ she 
groans. 

“Yes, Miss Bertha,” says I. 

“And, Gillan,” she adds, “‘don’t call me 
to the telephone again. If anything else 
comes up just use your own judgment. Tell 
Bigler the same.” 

I didn’t lose any time tellin’ Bigler. 
“That makes it simple,” says I. “From 
now on this is practically our blow. We 
can do as we like providin’ we follow the 
main idea, which is to keep the hands from 
goin’ to that disgustin’ carnival. Any 
ideas?”’ 

No, Bigler couldn’t rake up a one. I 
didn’t get struck with anything brilliant 
myself. That is, not for some time. Then, 
late in the afternoon, the man who holds 
the mortgage on the old fairground prop- 
erty hails me on Main Street and says 
how he finds he’s got no right to rent the 
place for a private party. There’s some- 
thing in the charter that queers it. 

“Huh!” says I. “You been hearin’ from 
the carnival committee, ain’t you?” 

He hunches his shoulders. “It don’t 
matter whether I have or not,” says ‘he. 
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"The Nickel Lunch 


(Sketch above based on actual happening ) 
The unfortunate player with the four 
aces has frozen himself out of a freeze-out 
game by eating his chips. 


EVER use Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts for poker chips! 
One taste of these golden brown bits 
of goodness and you’re broke—as 
far as the game is concerned. They 
find a way to your mouth as surely 
as aces beat jacks. No wonder! 
Big, plump peanuts—the finest in 
the crop. Always fresh and crisp— 
always roasted and salted to 
a hunger-creating flavor. Al- 
ways nutritious and whole- 


some. ‘‘The Nickel Lunch.” 


Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not 
Planters Salted Peanuts un- 
less they are in the glassine 
bag with the “Planters” name 
anuy MrnmReanué..0n ate 
Planters Nut.& Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 


Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


MR. PEANUT 
REG, US, PAT. OFF. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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Physically fit 
means calm 
and steady 
of nerve — 
athletes find 
the use of 
Beeman's 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten and 

perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 


Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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ool and healthy © - 
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‘ Chattanooga College of Law. 
Three year course. Degree LL.B. 
Prepares for practice in all courts. 
Aninstitution of recognized stand- 
ing. Classes so arranged that Students 
May Earn Living. Strong faculty. 
School opens Sept. 22, 1924. 
Write for illustrated catalogue A. 
CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 
Chattanooga H Tennessee 


MOTHS anttmorn § 


container hangs in closet. Kills every 
form of moth life. Furs, Woolens, all § 
clothing protected. No cold storage. No 
airing. No clinging odor. Satisfaction 
or money back. Price $2.00. By mail. 28 
Sentry Sales Co.,68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

alesimen suits and overcoats direct towearer 

—at $31.50, none higher, Rich fab- 

ric assortment. World’s greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan, 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
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“Miss Bertha can’t have the grounds. 
Here’s the money she paid.” 

With that he shoves five twenties into 
my hand and walks off. 

“Tsn’t that too silly!’ says Bigler. “Now 
what are we to do?” 

“Well,” says I, “we can’t bother Miss 
Bertha. We gotta use our own judgment, 
I expect, but just what Say!”’ 

“You’ve thought of something?” asks 
Bigler. 

“Have I!” says I. ‘It’s a whale of a 
hunch, too—nothin’ but apple sauce.” 

“What is it?”’ demands Bigler. 

“Wait,” says I. “I gotta work it out.” 

And after I’d dumped her at the house I 
chased around for a couple of hours, seein’ 
different parties and reversin’ orders, and 
gettin’ things fixed up. ; 

I didn’t tell Bigler any more that night, 
for I knew she’d never go to sleep if I did, 
and maybe might spill the whole tale. In 
fact, I didn’t tell anybody any more’n I 
had to. 

I just boomed along usin’ up my judg- 
ment reckless. 

So the first anybody knew that Miss 
Bertha wasn’t on the job herself was when 
IT had all the motor busses lined up in front 
of the factory at 12:30 next day and the 
hands begun bunchin’ themselves in two 
groups, men on one side and girls on the 
other, as usual. 

“Say, which is which?” sings out one of 
the young fellers. “Where are the stag 
cars?” 

“Don’t make any difference,” says I. 
“You're all goin’ to the same place, so hop 
aboard.” 

For a minute or so they thought I was 
kiddin’ ’em and somebody asks who the 
blazes I am anyway. 

“Me?” says I. “I’m Mr. Rusty Gillan, 
and I’m subbin’ in as manager of this show 
for Miss Bertha. Go get you a girl, Harold 
boy, and grab a couple of front seats while 
the grabbin’s good.” 

Which gets a gasp out of Miss Bigler. 
“But, Rusty!” says she. “‘That’s not the 
way Miss Bertha does it. She—she’d have 
a fit if she knew.” 

““Maybe,’’ says I. “ But she don’t know.” 

She’d had ’em buffaloed so long though, 
that even after that they hangs back. So 
T shows ’em the way. 

“Hey, you two crimson ramblers over 
there on the steps!’’ I sings out to a couple 
of bobbed-hair cuties. “‘Come help me 
hold down the front end of this old boat. 
Sure, I mean you.” 

And after a giggle or so they steps up and 
climbs in. 

‘‘Now three or four in the back,”’ says I, 
“and let some young gent keep Miss Bigler 
comp’ny on the trip.” 

That broke the ice all right, and inside of 
two minutes there was a grand scramble 
for partners, and pretty soon they was all 
more or less paired off and I leads the pro- 
cession toward the picnic place at a good 
fast clip. I found I’d picked a pair of live 
ones and I didn’t do a thing but josh ’em 
on the way out. 

“Say, tell us,”’ says one, ‘“‘is Busy Bertha 
gonna read po’try to us when we get there?” 

“No, sister,’ says I, “she asked me to 
recite a bedtime story to you and maybe 
sing a few hymns. Then we’ll play ring- 
around-a-rosie and perhaps have a real 
rough game of fish-beast-or-bird.”’ 

“‘T knew there was some catch in it,” 
says the other. 

“‘ Aw, he’s stringin’ you, saphead!”’ says 
the first. 

Seems they was all set for kind of a dull 
time, and when they unloads at the pond 
they sort of stands around waitin’ for some- 
body to tell ’em what they must do. 
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“Anybody want to read any pomes?”’ I 
asks. 

There was no volunteers. 

“Then don’t,’ says I. “How about 
choosin’ sides for bean bag?”’ 

Nobody seems wild for that sport either. 

“Well,” says I, “I gotta bunch of prizes 
here that ought to go for something. What 
about a baseball game—girls against the 
boys?” 

Say, that stirred ’em up, and I never 
watched a wilder or noisier five innin’s any- 
where. I gave out boxes of candy and 
neckties and silk stockin’s for base hits 
and put-outs and muffed flies and for most 
anything that came into my head. It was 
ascream. Then we had amixed potato race, 
some rowin’ races, and a ball-throwin’ con- 
test, with more prizes. And by 6:30 I had 
a happy crowd surgin’ around through the 
grounds. It was a hungry one too. You’d 
thought so if you’d seen the way they lit 
into them clams and the roasted corn and 
thesandwichesand cakesand coffee. ’Course 
there was a lot of twosin’ goin’ on, for by 
that time everybody was gettin’ acquainted, 
but I couldn’t see anything bein’ pulled 
that would have shocked anybody—unless 
it was Miss Bertha. : 

Even Bigler was havin’ a good time and 
lettin’ out laughs that she’d had bottled up 
for a year or more. 

And when they’d all been fed I sprung 
my big surprise. I’d had some of the boys 
hang a lot of Japanese lanterns around the 
pavilion, and sweep the floor and push the 
benches to the sides. Then I goes out to a 
tourin’ car that’s rolled in andsummons the 
Footwarmers. Uh-huh! You guessed it. 
I’d taken some of that hundred turned back 
by the fairgrounds guy and Id hired a 
zippy five-piece jazz orchestra. And the 
minute them young folks caught sight of 
the bass drum and the saxophone they 
begun lettin’ out yelps of joy. 

“Hiverybody that can shake a foot, this 
way!’’ I sings out. “‘Come on, you jazz 
hounds. Let’s go!” 

I'll say they went to it. They’d come out 
here expectin’ to be bored stiff, and when 
they found there was to be fox trottin’ they 
was simply tickled pink. I leads the grand 
march with one of the blond cuties. 

“Say, you’re a reg’ lar feller, Rusty,” says 
she. “I hope you got a life job with Busy 
Bertha.” 

““There’s no tellin’,’’ says I. ‘And I bet 
you're a classy little stepper.”’ 

She was. We had four fox trots runnin’, 
and I ought to know. Then, just to mix 
’em up, I staged a Paul Jones that lasted 
half an hour. While the orchestra was 
restin’ up I started the weenie roast and 
had the boxes of marshmallows passed. 
We had two big bonfires and you could 
take your choice of refreshments—you 
could bury your face in a roll and a Frank- 
furter or smear your fingers with toasted 
sweets. Some did both at once. Then the 
music cut loose again and there was more 
dancin’. A merry time was bein’ had by 
all. Somebody came to me and asked for a 
Virginia reel and I organized that. It was 
a knock-out. At the finish of it some of the 
shippin’-room force grabs me and hoists me 
on a chair in the middle of the floor. Then 
they all begins shoutin’, ‘‘Speech! Speech 
from Rusty Gillan!”’ 

“Ah, let’s forget that stuff,” says I. “If 
you're all enjoyin’ yourselves I’m glad of it. 
I ain’t havin’ such a poor time myself, 
and I thank you one and all.” 

There was wild cheers and I tried to 
climb down, but they wouldn’t let me. 

“Who’s all right?” calls some party with 
a loud-speaker voice. 

“Rusty Gillan!” roars the crowd. 
Yi! Yippy-yip!”’ 


“Hi! 


The High Sierras of Central California 


They near had me blushin’ at ¢, 
was gazin’ around with a grin on; 
and the orchestra had just swung in 
bing-boom-bah! piece, and four q 
girls was claimin’ I had the next f 
with them and—well, I was ridin’ | 
crest, as you might say, when qj; 
alongside the front steps of the pa) 
spots a taxicab that has rolled up| 
the excitement, and glarin’ out of they 
at me is Miss Bertha. . 

Say, I never was shot with an ici 
I know how it feels. For a see : 
went limp in the spine and sto 
foolish. Then I bucks up, throy 
head, and gives her one of 
grins. She beckons me over 
loose from the girls and goes, 

“‘Gillan,’”’ says she, ‘‘who is reg 
for this—this outrage?”’ 

“Meanin’ the dancin’?”’ says 

“Meaning everything—all t 
people together, this so-called 
whole scandalous proceeding?” 

“Why,” says I, “‘when the gi 
on lettin’ us have the fairgr 
else was there to do but mi 
’Course I didn’t want to waste tha 
dollars, and as you’d told me 
judgment Iusedit. I got the jazz 

“You and Bigler?”’ says she. 

“No,” says I. “She may knoy 
spell, but when it comes to 

“That will do, Gillan,” says 
started it all, did you? Well, no 
stop it.” 

“Stop what?” says I. 

“The music, the dancing, ey 
says she. 

“Can’t be done, Miss Bertha,” 
“Them jazz artists is hired to play; 
midnight, and it would break their h¢ 
I asked ’em to quit now. You kno} 
they are.”’ qa 


“You refuse?” says she. q 
“Not exactly,” says I. “Ij 
’Course if you think you can shut’ 


or stop all them couples dancin’ - 

“You know I am helpless, Gi 
she. ‘I only got into this eab 
help of three maids, and I cannot 
now to do a thing.” 3 

“Well, well!” says I. ‘Then 
you'll have to let me go on in my oj 

“Doing what?’’ she demands 

‘“‘Spreadin’ sweetness and light 
“And say, I gotta hunch I’m spre 
thick. Look”’em over and tell 
you.” 

She sputters like a motor with 
gone ‘wrong. 4 

“You—you are an impud 
wretch!’’ says she. ‘‘ You—you shall 
charged early tomorrow morning. 

“Ts that a promise?” says 
don’t forget if I’m half an hour k: 
please send me away with a smile, 
gettin’ kinda used to ’em now 
mind ’em at all.” 

She indulges in a gurgly ga 
signals to the driver to take her ho 
I hooks my arm around a little q 
blue eyes, and swings into the mi 
dance floor. 

Yeauh! Miss Bertha kept her 
I’m at liberty once more, with a 
pay in my jeans and some tear s 
necktie where Bigler said it wi 
And I’ve just dropped Mr. Buell 
card showin’ the pavilion at Kinz 
Across the end of the card I wr 


This is where Aunt Bertha and 
You may be a good judge of youn 
Buell, but I’ll say you don’t know m 
old ones. Yours as ever, 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of i. 
short stories by Mr. Ford. The next will | ) 
an early issue. ‘ 
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LETTERS FROM THEODORE RO 
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i} 
\\DISON AVENUE, March 21st, ’96. 
ING BYE: It now begins to look 
sf we should be left in our positions 
sher year at any rate; I am very 
v I see no immediate, or even re- 
rospect, of other work, and I am 
keep doing anything; though the 
of our work is done. We are be- 
to be very seriously hampered by 
stly improper character of the law 
hich we are working. 
e larger field of politics there seems 
great wave for McKinley sweeping 
t> country; and he certainly at pres- 
nds a very good chance for the 
in Between ourselves I have 
‘3 I wrote you, greatly disappointed 
. If he only had shown more nerve 
finance issue, and more farsighted- 
pou the need for a navy and coast 
s, he would probably have won. 
\ to Will. 
i meR: 


‘ MADISON AVENUE, April 5th, 796. 
1R WILL: Your note came, and 
ina’s, from Liverpool. Tell Anna 
am really pleased Bryce took my 
»lor of Arts’’ piece so nicely; it was 
aed at England at all, but at our 
id fellow countrymen who lack pa- 
fh. Though I feel very strongly in- 
i: such questions as municipal reform 
ril service reform, I feel even more 
y on the questions of our attitude 
s the outside world, with all that it 
, from seacoast defence and a first- 
avy, to a properly vigorous foreign 

I think we ought to interfere in 
: and indeed I believe it would be well 
te sufficiently farsighted steadily to 
Dur policy with the view to the ulti- 
emoval of all European powers from 
onies they hold in the western hem- 
be 
ust have been very interesting to see 
nehing of the big battleships. Why, 
‘new battleships, are we putting 4 
inch quick firers, instead of 6 inch? 
the 6 inch quick firer a common gun 
: British battleships? In the sec- 
‘batteries, why do we seem to prefer 
vid fire 6 pounder and even 1 pounder 
Gatling and Hotchkiss? Is this also 
‘the European navies? 
month the legislature will have ad- 
d, thank goodness, and I shall know 
e I am at.” The ‘greater New 
‘bill does not legislate me out, and it 
improbable that, as late in the ses- 
3 this, they can pass supplementary 
or that purpose. But a recent de- 
of the Corporation Counsel gives the 
backed by one commissioner, almost 
power over our force; and by an in- 
one of my colleagues, has got a 
ver the Chief; so that unless we get 
through, which we are trying to get, 
sore the power to a majority of the 
, [shall be shorn of most of my former 
ice, and though I can still do some- 
it will not be anything like as much 
nerly. 
Anna I dined at Lizzie’s last night, 
to the Century afterwards. I have a 
ime ahead of me until May. 

Yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Yours, 


MADISON AVENUE, May 10th, ’96. 
RLING BYE: The other evening the 
aval Reserve here gave a dinner at 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
were the guests of honor; I was really 
impressed by the workmanlike way 
ch they handled themselves; tell Will 
k they would, with a week’s practice, 
h first-class crews for torpedo boats 
stance. After all, we are gradually 
ga good second class Navy; about as 
is Germany’s, for instance. 
Your loving brother, T. R. 
SAGAMORE HILL, June 20, ’96. 
RLING BYE: While I greatly regret 
1¢ defeat of Reed, who was in every 
ie ey’s superior, I am pretty well 
th the outcome at St. Louis. We 
cellent platform on almost every 
ance, civil service reform, foreign 
only the pension plank is bad. 
ey himself is an upright and honor- 
| of very considerable ability and 
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good record as a soldier and in Congress; 

he 1s not a strong man, however, and unless 

he is well backed I should feel rather un- 

easy about him in a serious crisis, whether 

it took the form of a soft-money craze, a 

cee labor riot, or danger of foreign con- 
ict. 


A tea 


SAGAMORE HILL, July 12th, ’96. 
ARLING BYE: The trial, which was 
really very nearly as much a trial of 

me as of Parker, is over, I am glad to say, 
though the Mayor has not yet given his de- 
cision; and though I fear the courts, when 
they review this decision, may reverse it, 
even if it is all right. I have quite forgiven 
Tracy, for in his effort to break me down, 
by a six hours’ cross-examination, he gave 
me just the chance I wished; and I had the 
satisfaction of telling, under oath, with 
Parker not six feet distant, just what I 

thought of him. 

Love to Will. 
Yours always, 


Yours always, 


eR: 


SAGAMORE HILL, Aug. 2d, ’96. 
ARLING BYE: I spent four nights in 
town last week, as I was very busy at 
the office. One day I lunched with Willie 
Chanler; his African book is really good. 

I saw Mark Hanna. I can’t help think- 
ing we shall win in November; but we 
have to combat a genuine and dangerous 
fanaticism. At bottom the Bryanite feel- 
ing is due to the discontent of the mass of 
men who live hard, and blindly revolt 
against their conditions; a revolt which is 
often aimed foolishly at those who are 
better off, merely because they are better 
off; it is the blind man blinding the one- 
eyed. 

Love to Will. 

Yours always, AN Rye 

SAGAMORB HI, Aug. 15th, ’96. 
ARLING BYE: This will be my last 
letter for four weeks, as the next three 
Sundays I hope to spend out on the plains 
among my cattle and after occasional ante- 
lope; but Edith will write you every Sun- 
day. She is going to Lake Champlain with 

the children. 

Well, we’ve had two excitements in New 
York the past week; the heated term and 
Bryan’s big meeting. The heated term was 
the worst and most fatal we have ever 
known. The death rate trebled until it 
approached the ratio of a cholera epidemic; 
the horses died by hundreds, so that it was 
impossible to remove their carcasses, and 
they added a genuine flavor of pestilence; 
and we had to distribute hundreds of tons 
of ice from the station houses to the people 
of the poorer precincts. I had to be in 
town several nights; and I saw some 
strange and pathetic scenes when the ice 
was distributed. Now a cool wave has 
come, 

Bryan fell with a bang. He was so utter 
a failure that he dared not continue his 
eastern trip, and cancelled his Maine and 
Vermont engagements. In his speech, he 
tried to do the ‘‘ dignified statesman”’ busi- 
ness, and he merely lost what little renown 
he had as a wild-eyed popular orator; his 
only chance was with the people who care 
for neither dignity nor statesmanship, and 
this he threw away. He not only hurt him- 
self very much here in the East, but also in 
the West. I believe the tide has begun to 
flow against him. The educational work 
done about finance by the distribution of 
pamphlets has been enormous, and it is 
telling. It is hard to reach the slow, ob- 
stinate farmer; but all who can be reached 
are being reached. 

Love to Will. 


Yours always, ve 


SAGAMORE HILL, Sept. 27th, ’96. 
RLING BYE: How you must be en- 
joying your Scotch visit! It has 
always seemed to me that life at a Scotch 
shooting lodge must possess a peculiar 
charm of manliness, simplicity and refine- 
ment. 

What a terrible snarl the question of the 
Turk in Europe has become. Here we are 
absorbed in politics. Your friend of 
Albany has sprung into brief distinction as 
the prize comedian of the political stage, 
having tried the experiment of running as a 
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gold man on a silver platform, with the 
result that he was forced off the ticket. 
But silver is now only one of the issues of 
the campaign. This is no mere fight over 
financial standards. It is a semi-socialistic, 
agrarian movement, with free silver as a 
mere incident, supported mainly because it 
is hoped thereby to damage the well-to-do 
and thrifty. ‘Organized labor” is the chief 
support of Bryan in the big cities; and his 
utterances are as criminal as they are 
wildly silly. All the ugly forces that seethe 
beneath the social crust are behind him. 
The appeal for him is frankly on class and 
sectional hatred. It is as vicious a cam- 
paign as I have ever seen. And the worst 
of it is that the very people whom one 
would wish to help are those who are going 
most wrong, and are putting themselves in 
such a position that they must be resolutely 
opposed! TR 


SAGAMORE HILL, Oct. 4th, 96. 

ARLING BYE: I have just spent a 
week on the stump with Cabot, speak- 
ing at Utica, Buffalo, ete., and ending by a 
visit to McKinley at Canton. Cabot, as 
always, made really remarkably good 
speeches; and I on the whole did well 
enough. We spoke to enormous audiences. 
The halls were jammed, people standing in 
masses in the aisles; and I have never in 
any other campaign seen such deep in- 
terest, or noticed in the audiences such 
intense desire to listen to full explanations 
of the questions at issue. 

This is literally a vital struggle; the first 
we have had since Lincoln last ran; and it 
is pleasing to see how thoroughly aroused 
the people have become. I think the tide is 
now setting our way with great force, and 
that we shall elect McKinley; but I hope it 
will be by an overwhelming majority, for 
otherwise it will be a barren victory, merely 
deferring the final fight. 

MeKinley is bearing himself well. He 
was entirely pleasant with us, though we 
are not among his favorites. 

Love to Will. 


Always yours, 


ARE TRA 


SAGAMORE HI, Dec. 20th, ’96. 
ARLING BYE: Cabot of course is 
wild to have me take the Assistant 

Secretaryship of the Navy; and a good 
many people wish McKinley to offer it to 
me; but I have no very pronounced back- 
ers of political influence in my own State, 
and I think it is about an even thing, or 
perhaps with the odds against his offering 
it. I am rather indifferent in the matter 
because I am not sure whether I ought to 
take it. I could do honorable work in the 
place; but it is not a big place, and if I had 
proper power I should never leave the 
Police Department to take it. On the 
other hand, I am so hampered here that I 
think I have almost reached the limit of my 
good work; and there is in all probability 
no chance of my being left in office more 
than a year. So I await results with an 
equal mind. 
Love to Will. 


Yours, 


Yours, ae Rvs 


NEw York, April 11th, ’97. 

ARLING BYE: This is probably the 

last letter I shall write you; and your 
cable, which it was so sweet of you to send, 
shows that you know the news. I was even 
more pleased than I was astonished at the 
appointment; for I had come to look upon 
it as very improbable. McKinley rather 
distrusted me, and Platt actively hated me; 
it was Cabot’s untiring energy and devo- 
tion which put me in; and Long really 
wanted me. Of course until next Wednes- 
day the Senate, where I have very bitter 
enemies, may reconsider the confirmation; 
but there is only a very small chance of this. 

One crumpled rose leaf is that it is going 
to prevent my meeting you. On May Ist, 
and just around it, there will be so much to 
do that it would be wrong for me at once to 
bolt away from See’y Long. I hate not 
meeting you, Bye, it is only the sheer im- 
possibility that prevents me. 

Now the Lodges and we ourselves are 
hoping you'll live at Washington next 
winter! 

Will is off on the Fern, and has just 
written me an enthusiastic letter of con- 
gratulation. He is such a good fellow! 
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BUCKHECT 
| Buckstrips” 


California’s 
favorite outdoor 
S.1H.0 E 


Californians demand the best 
in outdoor shoes. They say 
we've given it to them. Buck- 
hects combine absolute com- 
fort, smart style and long 
wear. Styles for every use— 
for men and women. Sold by 
3000 dealers west of Rockies. 
Special sure method of fitting 
by mail if your dealer doesn’t 
yet carry Buckhects. 


FREE 
Shoe Book and Purse 


Send for interesting Shoe 
Book and Souvenir Leather 
Purse. Both free. Use cou- 
pon today. 


BucxincHam € Hecut, 
g2 First St., San Francisco 
Without charge please send Shoe Book and Purse. 


Name. 


Address 


WSS SSSAS SSS 


For Particular People 
JOLIET MACARONI CO. - 
may we 


BOY send you a 
BICYCLE 


cost-free? 
Without spending a cent, you 
can have a bicycle! 
Or baseball goods! 
Or acamper’s kit, or your choice. 
of 250 other boys’ prizes, just 
waiting for you. 
Will you take them? 
You CAN if you begin now to 
sell The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies Home Fournal to 
your friends (in U.S.). It’s easy, 
for we help you to sell. To get 
started, write your name and ad- 
dress beside this ad and mail to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sales Division 
970 Independence Square, Phila., Penna. 


Joliet, Ill. 


Two Tube Regenerative Receiver 
Licensed Under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 
1,113,149. Contains regencrative detector and 
one stage of audio frequency amplification. 
Loud speaker volume is assured at all 
times on Jocal stanions and far distant 
Hh stations under fair receiving conditions, 
Far Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
i Write for Descriptive Matter and Free 
Booklet, “Simplicity of Radio" 
[}The Crosley Radio Corporation 
RAL 8313 Alfced St. Cincinpati, O. 


4 

¥! 50 
= N EW F ~~ 
set 
hace pene 


- Better- Cost Less 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 
Y Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 

COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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The children adopted him at once in the 
most matter-of-course manner. 
Yours always, Mle aes 


NAvy DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON. 
February 25, 1898. 
ARLING BYE: Will wrote me a char- 
acteristic and very welcome note from 
Havana, chiefly occupied, of course, with 
what Sigsbee and Wainwright, who had 
just come aboard said. No one can tell as 
yet what the cause of the disaster was. 
Even if it were due to Spanish treachery it 
might be impossible ever to find it out. 
You need not be uneasy about Will, or 
about any of our men down in Havana. I 
am a good deal more nervous about the 
Viscaya in New York. I have not felt the 
loss of the Maine nearly as much as I would 


if I had not had so much to worry over in my 


own home. 
Yours ever, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


April 1, 1898. 
ARLING BYE: The enclosed memo- 
randum explains itself. I also send the 
paper. : 

Pardon my dictating this, but I am 
rushed nearly to death. I have been both- 
ering the Secretary to call Will up from the 
South. I think Will ought to keep the 
Fern, but I will try to get him some more 
guns for her. However, I am awfully glad 
I got him even one gun. 

As for matters here, I’d give all I’m worth 
to be just two days in supreme command. 
I'd be perfectly willing then to resign, for 
I’d have things going so that nobody could 
stop them. TOR 


WASHINGTON, May 12th, 98. 
ARLING BYE: Just a line to you and 
Will jointly, to say good-bye. I feel as 
if Will and I were in a race to get to Cuba; 
but I fear the Topeka will beat the First 
Volunteer Cavalry. I am off tonight; for 
ten days, since Wood left I have been devil- 
ling the Quartermaster General and Chief 
Ordnance, hurrying up our supplies. It 
seems probable now that we shall be all 
ready by Monday or Tuesday, and I hope 
we shall be in Cuba soon after the regulars; 
but I suppose there will be many irritating 
delays yet. Well, it’s all in the day’s work; 
and if only I get the chance to see a little 
service, I shan’t complain. 
Always yours, AAI 
SANTIAGO, July 19th, ’98. 
ye BYE: I was very glad to get 
your letter. Any underclothes and 
socks and at present trousers and shoes; 
and above all, any delicacies like chocolate, 
canned fruit, canned meats of good quality, 
rice and oatmeal, would be immensely ap- 
preciated. What my men need most, that 
can be sent, is enough food and clothing. 
We need still more, hospital supplies and 
above all, transportation, (I suppose it has 
been the lack of the latter that has pre- 
vented the Red Cross, which has done good 
work, from sending the former); but these 
I fear must be furnished by the govern- 
ment. In practice, I find we can’t use 
hammocks—there are too many men and 
we can’t get poles from which to hang 
them. After a fight or a late march, we 
just sleep anywhere, often without even a 
blanket; in a more permanent camp we 
build little bunks on poles raised on bars 
across crotched sticks. 

This mismanagement of the transporta- 
tion and hospital services has been beyond 
belief. The wounded lie in the mud on sod- 
den blankets; some of my men went forty- 
eight hours without food after being sent to 
the hospital. The attendance has been bad; 
and above all, they have had no proper 


Ever yours, 


= 

food and but little medicine. I have, 
buy from my own pocket rice and o} 
and condensed milk for my sick m 
beans and cornmeal and sugar for th; 
out hungry fighters who were stil] ; 
dig in the trenches. It is small wond 
of the 600 men with whom I landed, 
over 300 are dead or in hospit 
wounds and disease. Shafter’s utt 
pacity and the lack of transportati 
is, the utter lack of executive abili: 
head, both at Washington and he 
responsible for it all. Nothing pb) 
splendid fighting capacity and uncon’, 
ing endurance of the regular army, 
which my regiment alone of the vol} 
organization can be classed) carr) 
through. a 

The suffering has been hideo 
least half of it was readily avoidable. 
have been practically no supp! 
front save hardtack, bacon and 
for men in high fever such fare i 

My own health has been go 
would not have missed this for 
even were I to die tomorrow. 
has done well, and is in fine hi 
same is true of Kane, Tiffany, B 
very proud of my giving him 
tion) and the New York men general 
it not curious that with the revolve): 
the Maine, which Will gave me, 
have killed a Spaniard? I really 
men would follow me anywhe 
all the regulars treat us as standi 
on their plane. It isa great reg 


“EB 


I wonder where Will is? cal 
Ever yours, oy 


‘SANTIAGO, July 28th, 
pe BYE: A lot of Red 
things have come, presumal 
you, and they are. most. useful—\ 
malted milk, prunes, ete., for the 
even a little for the well, soap an 
clothes, socks and towels. I divic 
up yesterday and the regiment fi 
as if it was enjoying a kind 4 
Xmas. Do thank everyone. The} 
Cross has done a great deal for 
ment, and we deeply appreciate it 
_ We are now in a permanent ¢ 
my men at last have plenty of fo 
month’s semi-starvation and in 
hardship and labor, and in a da 
they will have clothes and tentage. 
Now the hammocks would be 
least to some extent. Some of the 
using them, but with dog tents it is a 
impossible to swing them, and it is 
for ten thousand men camped 
get proper poles. 

As for me, I have been in good 
throughout; of course I have had 
attacks of one kind and another, but’ 
ever possible I have taken the utmo 
of myself, and this has enabled n 
of need to do and endure everything a) 
far I have not been an hour off duty. 

I can hardly say how proud I “4 
regiment. It is so typically America 
is just the ideal body for me to lead; 
the men are devoted to me, and in the 
I can lead and handle them as I thi 
other man could. Easterners and V 
erners alike do even more than their ¢ 
The New Yorkers, Kane, Tiffany and 
and the rest, have turned out particu 
well. I was very glad to promote - 
Greenway and Goodrich have been or 
whole my two standbys; both are 
down with the fever, I am sorry to say. 
the whole, I think the Harvard boys 
averaged the best of all. I wish I coul 
Will. I do hope the Topeka gets ae 

ae 


it 


he’ll surely take advantage of it. 
Yours always, . 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a sefi 
articles containing letters written by Mr. Roos 
The final article will appear next week. 
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.pend for votes on women who have 
eir ideals. The idealists either are 
erested or they think that because 
like myself-are in organized politics 
ist therefore be bad; or they think 
“is no difference between parties, so 
jould they bother? Or they are giv- 
their time to nonpartisan organiza- 
d the few of us who do understand 
we are trying to do are outnumbered 
: others. 
wing my two years as woman vice 
+,an of the Democratic National Com- 
, I have tried to do two things. I 
ried, first, to win the confidence of 
omen by deserving it, believing that 
7 felt I stood for ideals and that my 
‘ent was good, they would follow me. 
ond, I have tried to win the confi- 
of the men. For just as the men 
: are now dependent on the votes of 


2 as they have no following they 


n as well as of men, so we women are 
edent on the votes of men as well as of 
yn. We must therefore work out to- 
» this problem of codperation in polit- 
jachinery. I realize that no one can 
, another's confidence, and so I have 

‘0 do in politics as I would in business: 
k tried to win the confidence of my 
yoworkers by reasonableness, by loy- 
) our common purpose and by making 
telligent contribution to the solution 
: problems which come before us. 
amming up the present situation we 
admit that women lack leadership. 
ain’t blink that outstanding fact; the 
‘ship simply isn’t there. And leader- 
as I pointed out, is made not by con- 
rs but by followers—by a solid block 
ymen voters who will stand behind 
leaders and vote for their reélection. 

that day arrives women must go 
y in politics.” 
is is a plain sober statement of fact by 
nan of extraordinary vision and ability 
has been a national leader inside her 
‘for four years. Let us then place the 
‘squarely on the foundation where it 
gs. Not sex antagonism nor wicked- 
of politicians prevents women from 
ng a powerful part in politics—but 
selves; their lack of organization, 
wity, voting strength. Women must 
ice the men in voting strength; they 
_be organized, regimented, officered, 
ad solidly together in support of their 
rs before they will be admitted into the 
* national councils. History reports 

Cesar and Bonaparte became bosses 
eir respective countries by a double- 
ed device: First, they made their 
ers, and then with their soldiers they 
>the government. Women will have to 
> their soldiers before they can remake 
government. But this is not a sex 
ict; it is something much deeper than 
- it is the age-long struggle of the 
an atom in competition with his fellow 
for self-expression, power, place. 


met 


Desire for Clean-Cut Issues 


1e striking difference between men and 
en in the present political line-up is 
reedom of the latter from the bonds 
radition. Men are party-conscious. 
en are nation-conscious. The average 
puts his party first. The average 
an, without party background, puts 
ountry first. The psychological reason 
this difference is that men have for 
rations worn the party harness until it 
cut deep grooves into their mental 
esses. Women, coming at the tradition 
adhand, are more individual, rebellious, 
pendent. They refuse to swallow their 
ies down whole. One discovers them 
ig over the platforms and even daring 
‘iticize. 
Phis thing is nothing but wibble-wabble 
1e way,” declared one disgusted woman 
er after she had carefully studied the 
us policies outlined. ‘‘They seem 
2 interested in making planks the rival 
lidate can’t stand on, or in ironing out 
y issue so that it’s nothing but a vague 
of meaningless platitudes, than they 
in enunciating the big fundamental 
ciples of party doctrine. We excoriate 
other side for passing the buck on the 
l issues of the day, and when our turn 
es We surpass them at their own game.” 
his desire for clean-cut issues fearlessly 
ted and driven home was strikingly 
1 at the Democratic convention. 
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MRS. DELEGATE 


During the dull, hot, opening days the 
women—and also the men—sat patiently 
but apathetically under the deluge of parti- 
san invective and blah-blah poured out upon 
them by the vituperative baldheads upon 
the rostrum, who resembled fierce old 
minor prophets of a bygone day. The ap- 
plause was polite but thin. The minor 
prophets were not striking the right note 
and the delegates would not respond. There 
was a distinct lack of sympathy, com- 
munion, rapport. It was as if that great 
arena, filled with men and women seated 
under their state standards, perspiring in 
the torrid heat, represented democracy it- 
self stewing painfully in its own juice— 
untrammeled democracy,  shirt-sleeved, 
crude, common and undistinguished, but at 
heart invincibly honest, invincibly sound 
and groping earnestly albeit blindly for the 
deep august thing which had brought them 
together from all sections to deliberate in 
that place. So they sat, stewing away, and 
listening, unmoved, unstirred, to the hoary 
platitudes. And their apathy, their lack 
of response said plainer than words, ‘‘No, 
that’s not it. You’ve not hit it yet.”” What 
was this deep hidden it? Did they know? 
Probably not—at least, not consciously. 
They only knew that it was not present; 
their leaders were not hitting the mark. 
Then all at once and inadvertently, as it 
were, the speaker on the platform stubbed 
his toe on a real issue—and suddenly, 
without warning, there ensued a loud, dy- 
namic explosion which sent a thrill down 
the spine; the lid blew off that convention, 
and the mighty spontaneous roar of ap- 
proval which burst from thousands of 
throats could be heard for blocks around. 
Without meaning it, the speaker had 
touched a live wire; he had really men- 
tioned an issue, and the dormant multitude 
woke up with a yell. 


The Practical Sex 


This hunger and thirst for the meat of 
present-day reality instead of the windy 
nourishment of rhetorical platitudes is 
particularly persistent among the women. 
And this is at once their weakness and their 
strength. It is their weakness because it 
renders organization, party solidarity much 
more complicated and difficult. It is their 
strength because it makes their contribu- 
tion of such a high spiritual grade; they 
are sturdy warriors for better things. 
Fewer women vote, but as a whole those 
who do show more real independence, in- 
telligence and moral responsibility than the 
men. The men excel in quantity, the 
women in quality. If they can catch up in 
quantity while preserving their quality, 
1928 should prove a mighty interesting year. 

It is noteworthy that party tags, labels 
and rituals which delight the men interest 
the women scarcely at all. Conventional 
attitudes expressed in hoary old catchwords 
such as “predatory interests,’ “‘sinister 
forces of evil,’ ‘‘leaders of reaction,” 
“special privilege,’ fly right over their 
heads. These are man words. Women are 
not prone to ask whether a candidate is a 
so-called conservative or a so-called liberal 
or a so-called radical. These terms have 
become meaningless labels nowadays. The 
old hard-and-fast alignments have been 
washed away and it has come to pass that 
a man conservative in one direction may be 
liberal in another and an out-and-out 
visionary in a third; or he may be forward- 
looking personally and yet be supported 
and controlled by powerful self-seeking or 
fanatical groups about as liberal as the 
inquisitors of the Dark Ages; or he may 
have the backing of bigoted racial or 
religious groups which render him, in our 
present unamalgamated state, as danger- 
ous as a keg of dynamite. Women are not 
interested in these abstract philosophic 
categories; they like to get down to brass 
tacks. They ask: “Is he wet? Just how 
wet is he? Is he honest? How did he vote 
on this or that bill?’”’ They judge men by 
standards of old-fashioned righteousness, 
and measures by their civic worth, and 
they do not care greatly in which camp 
those men and those measures are found 
nor by what labels they are tagged. 

The national conventions proved what 
every woman knows, that men are the 
emotional sex. The old misogynist saying 
that women feel and men think exploded 
like a can of TNT at the recent grand 
powwows at Cleveland and New York, 
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The smallest state 


helped 
argely 


in bettering 
the bread 
of the nation 


TP THEY We Cemein Providence, 

3166 women of Rhode Island helped 
show us how to make Bond Bread. That was 
three years ago. Let a member of the faculty 
of a famous university tell you how Bond 
Bread has benefited the nation since then: 


“The advent of Bond Bread in itself, and 
through its influence, has vastly improved 
the quality and healthfulness of the daily. 
bread in millions of homes.” 


The thanks for this are due to those 3166 
Rhode Islanders and the rest of the 43,040 
housewives throughout the country who 
showed us how to make Bond Bread. 
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Cutting Down 


coal wastes in the home 


INTRY blasts without. 


ness of May. 


In the home the mild- 


All this not only because Consolidation Coal pro- 
duces more heat than ordinary soft coals, but because 
it is a household labor-saver. 


Consolidation Coal is Clean Coal, high in heat value, 
low in ash. Hence fires burn steadily with little 
clinker. Furnaces need not be cleaned so often, and 
there are fewer ashes to cart away. 


And Consolidation Clean Coalis so resistant to break- 


Unloading a carload of Consolidation Coal. 
Note the large, hard, lumpy structure 
of this clean fuel. 


age that it does not readily 
crumble into wasteful dust. 


The annual production capac- 
ity of our mines is 15,000,000 
tons—an insurance of uninter- 
rupted supply. 


Be sure and order Consolida- 
tion Clean Coal from your 
dealer this year. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gty 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
Continental Bldg. 
State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. _ Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 


Parerenn@ifices ; LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 


GENOA, ITALY 


10-Via Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
\ MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 


Sales ssi GREEN BAY, WIS. 


F. Hurlbut Company 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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especially at the latter three-ring circus; 
and another grand old fallacy was shot to 
pieces by fact. For the men gave ample 
demonstration that they were emotional 
inebriates without parallel. They won the 
screaming championship with ease—and 
thus at one blow the women were deprived 
of what has been their unique distinction 
throughout the ages. The men delegates 
on the floor broke loose and gave way to 
their primitive passions with a_ tribal 
abandon which was at once impressive and 
grotesque. 

“These splendid exhibitions of states- 


manship and political sagacity will prob-. 


ably be confined to masculine delegates 
for some time to come,’’ commented one 
woman, a twinkle in her eye. “It will take 
years of unremitting study of polities and 
public affairs before women can hope to be 
sufficiently expert in convention technic 
to go to the mat together while the con- 
vention is in session to prevent their state 
banner from going out on the floor in 
support of a plank or a candidate which 
they dislike. When can women hope to see 
their sisters struggling in a death embrace 
on the floor of the convention until sepa- 
rated by the sergeant at arms?” 

Well, the thing is not absolutely im- 
possible—as a backward glance at history 
reveals. The French Revolution and Lon- 
don feminists provide fair examples of 
what women can achieve in the way of fine 
colorful abandon, once their blood is up. 
The fact is that in this respect the women 
cheerfully admit that they have not yet 
got the hang of national-convention tech- 
nic, and they are willing to let the men 
hang up the high records for emotionalism 
practically one hundred per cent proof, not 
watered down by sanity or common sense. 
But they are apt pupils, and there are not 
wanting signs and portents, slight but 
significant as straws upon the stream, that 
in the not too distant future the howling 
dervishes of hysteria will not be strictly 
confined to one sex. 


Tiring ’Em Out 


It is also possible, however, that after 
mature consideration the women may de- 
cide not to emulate their brethren in this 
matter; they may decide to carve out for 
themselves a new and original technic; they 
may even decide to go in for abolishing the 
whole convention idea as too chaotic and 
emotional, too subject to mob rule; too 
easy to be manipulated by a few tireless 
tacticians seated around a deal table in a 
small cubby-hole under the press gallery 
with a No Admittance sign on the door, 
who direct the battle of the delegates out 
upon the floor. Or they may decide merely 
to eliminate some of the most glaring de- 
fects of the present system—to cut down 
the keynote and nominating speeches to 
half an hour; to cut down applause for each 
candidate to fifteen minutes; to cut out 
altogether the artificially stimulated racket 
produced by sirens, steam whistles and 
fire-alarm bells; to have an agenda or 
program of each day’s work—and stick to 
it; and finally to make balloting secret or 
at least to outlaw those who seek to intimi- 
date or coerce a delegate into changing his 
vote. Practical suggestions like these are 
heard on every hand among the women; 
they do not, it is true, go to the root of the 
defects inherent in the convention system; 
but, if applied, they would tend to render 
these assemblages more orderly, honest, 
efficient, less liable to be controlled by 
bosses or swayed by mob emotion. 

Under the present régime, particularly 
in the Democratic organization with its 
autocratic two-thirds rule, the balloting 
by the delegates degenerates into a pro- 
tracted endurance test; eight, ten, twelve 
hours day after day, seated on hard chairs, 
breathing foul air, subject to the taunts of 
the gallery riffrafi, while the monotonous 
count and recount go on, takes stern toll of 
the strongest nerves. ‘‘Tire ’em out and 
make ’em listen to reason,” is the slogan of 
the bosses. And it is at this particular 
juncture, when the delegates are jaded to 
the point of complete physical exhaustion, 
that the managers behind the scenes begin 
to apply the screws, and the drive for votes 
begins. The entire strategy is as carefully 
planned and organized as is possible with 
uncertain human stuff. And candor com- 
pels the statement that in these third- 
degree ordeals, when strong pressure is 
brought to bear, women delegates crumple 
and change their votes as well as the men. 

But it is not in national conventions that 
woman’s political strength is most clearly 

\ 


\ 


-member of the chamber of commerce 


“a 
indicated as yet—but back in hery 
home state. There her foot is firm upo }, 


whole-souled devotion are badly n¢ 
there. For it is the sorry truth that, 
whole, the best type of our men git 
are not found up at the state capito 
able men, with families to support, ea 
afford to accept such positions. Th 
wards are too meager. And thus ther; 
left to those who are the least fitted to; 
our laws. Here is a noble and lg 
neglected field in which women maj 
ercise to the full those attributes of hon 
efficiency and moral force which tl 
are their peculiar contribution to pol 

“What do you think of the wom 
legislature of your state?” I as 


Mid-Western state. “‘How do they ; 
up with the men?” ~ 

“Fine!”’ ¥ 

“Are they better than the men?” 

“‘Let’s say—different.”’ | 

“How?” - 

“Well, taking them as a whole, thi 
cautious, sensible, conscientious, st 
carefully the measures and always wi 
ing their step. They’re careful to 
their independence too. They pd 
legislation by what they consider the pi |i 
good, instead of boosting their pa 
along. When they don’t make the g 
reélections it’s usually because th 
stituents don’t realize their str 
because they’re in such a hopeless m 
that they resemble the classic sn 
down below.” 

There are observable in the 
political scene certain tendencies anc 
which, if not dangerous, at least ge 
nowhere and serve only to clog the wh 
It cannot in truth be said that women 
the sole exhibitors of these tendencies, 
their inexperience, added to their desir 
action, often leads them astray. 
foremost, there is the tendency to tl 
can cure the evils of legislation by r 
legislation. The favorite prescriptio 
any trouble nowadays is to pass a law 
forget it. What we need is less legisl: 
and more enforcement of what we h 


Blanket Enactments 


A second dangerous tendency 
desire to take all our problems straig! 
to the Federal Government and demai 
blanket enactment, instead of wor 
the problem in each separate st 
procedure is, perhaps, natural. 
eral Government stands for papa in 
lively family of states. And the nat 
instinct is to take the misdoings of 
various children up to papa so that he1 
issue an official ukase which the o 
erous child must willy-nilly obey. | 
is thus the big stick; he can, the ¢ 
argue, put anything across. But tk 
comes when the parent tries to enforce 
blanket law. The recalcitrant state 
a bad boy, puts its thumb to its m 
waggles its fingers derisively at the hol 
of the big stick, and dares him to go ahe 
A Federal amendment which has been 
through over the heads of unconsenting 
rebellious states is exceedingly difficult 
enforce in those states—and so the origi 
problem comes straight back home to roi 

Another tendency of the times is 
accept leaders and _ political doctri 
blindly, without the consideration we wo 
give to the purchase of a new straw I 
People follow like sheep any political b 
wether with a doctrine around his ni 
that gives forth a pleasant tinkling sou 
Thus we have petitions scores of miles lo 
containing millions of names, sig 
optimistic citizens, nine-tenths of ¥ 
haven’t the faintest notion of what # 
have set their names to, but tell you ae 
they believe it is a good thing. And§s 
may be; and then again, it may not. 1 
point is, they don’t know whether it is 
not. If a cause is good, it’s worth look 
into carefully before signing on the dot 
line; if it’s not worth looking 7 
signature itself becomes worthless. _ 

Boiled down, these tendencies reveal 
spirit of the times. That spirit 
toward standardization, centralization, 
reaucracy, toward building up hug 
glomerate structures of governmi 
which the human soul is lost. We'r 
leg irons from overmuch law. T 
have put the leg irons on us. Perh: 
women can file them off. f 
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_ BIG LORD FAUNTLEROY 
if 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a passion for truth impelled Mr. 
afferty to declare softly, “ Yes-sir, 


t pants.” : 

O’Dowd shaded his eyes with the 
¢ hand that day on view in Mont- 
ad the Oranges. 

F gollies,”’ he remarked, “he has got 

But he’s a girl just the same. Lookit 
eurls!’’ 

(ls don’t wear pants,” stated Mr. 
ity, not argumentatively, but as one 
ncing a scientific fact. 
bys don’t wear curls,” returned Mr. 
vd flatly. ‘Is he a girl, or ain’t he?” 

O’Dowd turned sharply on his lieu- 

‘ for he brooked no arguments from 
smen. : 
‘re, he’s a girl all right,’’ assented 
Rafferty promptly, moving out of 
ing distance. ‘Shall I ask him if he 
iF) 


} for discipline, Mr. O’ Dowd adminis- 
y rousing kick to Mr. Rafferty. 
| do all the asking around here, see?”’ 
luggsy O’Dowd majestically; and he 
ached the fire hydrant whereon sat 
Tripler. 
16 looked up, more puzzled than 
ad. He had never seen anything 
‘ike Sluggsy O’ Dowd. In Esmé’s world 
ys of his own age wore velvet suits 
sashes and were washed frequently 
Slugs wore asketchy costume con- 
» of corduroy trousers patched with 
z,a smeary, once-blue blouse, curled- 
igh shoes discarded by a much larger 
and he was a week from a bath in 
jirections. 
ying observed how his brother Spike 
ected affairs of gallantry, Sluggsy 
the etiquette proper to such occasions. 
ng over one eye a wreck of a straw 
ilvaged from the dump, he approached 
_with as close an imitation of his 
ar’s swagger as he could achieve, and 
‘Ah, there, girlie!” 
re your pardon?” said Esmé ami- 


ey 

» little lord in the story had been 
ly with everyone; had even indulged 
¢ races with quite ordinary boys, who 
d him when he won. 

ggsy O’Dowd advanced a bit nearer 
Poe winking the while, ‘Ah, 
i ; aL’ 

né smiled; the poor ragged little chap 
; know a boy from a girl! 

m a boy,” said Esmé Tripler pleas- 


gesy O’Dowd let forth a derisive 

ping noise. 

ou ain’t neither! You're a girl!”’ 

h, you’re mistaken, I assure you.” 

eyes I know. You’re a girl—that’s 

eat 

‘0, indeed; I’m a boy.” 

lon’t tell me!” retorted Sluggsy 

teningly. “Them’s curls, ain’t they?” 

es,” admitted Esmé, ‘‘they are.’ 

Jel,” said Sluggsy triumphantly, 
a girl would wear them curls.” 

‘hose curls,’ corrected Esme gently. 

nother always corrected Julia when 

ud “them flowers” or ‘‘them dishes.” 

said them curls,” stated Sluggsy. 

he burst into a mocking chant: 

ls wears curls, girls wears curls, girls 

3 curls.”’ 

e obliging Mr. Pigs Rafferty took up 

efrain in a high voice. 

wear ‘curls,’ said Esmé, in a tone of 

teproof. “‘And I’m a boy.” 

{ot with them curls,’’ declared Sluggsy, 

ing bellicose. 

‘hose curls.” Esmé was courteous, but 


‘hem curls!” 

“hose curls,” 

fay, kid,” commenced the bristling 
O'Dowd, tacitly admitting he might 
Tong on the question of gender, but 
ing to admit that he was guilty of an 
oo, “T said them curls, and 
vy them curls, I mean them curls, see?” 
‘hose curls,’”’ said Esmé affably. 

tis was too much for an O’Dowd, a 
ier of the celebrated Spike and a minor 
of the gas-tank district in his own 


2 thrust a determined and miraculously 
ace near Esmé’s. 

y them curls, do you hear me?” 

arest says I must always say those 
said Esmé, drawing away. 

fou say them curls and be quick 


aS 


Sluggsy had gripped the longest of the 
curls in one grimy fist and was beginning to 
twist it. 

“Say them curls!’”’ repeated the terror 
of the gas tanks. 

sLiwon'tilz? 

Damn you, say them curls!” 

O-0-0-w-w-w! You’re hurting me! Let 
me go!” 

“Say them curls,” growled Sluggsy, and 
gave the curl another twist. 

Let psychologists explain what happened 
then. Surely there was no precedent in 
Esmé Tripler’s life or reading for what he 
did. He did not even realize that he had 
made his hand into a small hard ball, but 
Sluggsy did, for the fist of Esmé Tripler 
was poked out and it came to a stop against 
Sluggsy’s pug nose. A bellow compounded 
of surprise, pain and rage was set free by 
the young brother of Spike. Sluggsy backed 
away, threw down his battered hat, tight- 
ened up his rope belt, spit on his hands and 
assumed a fighting pose. 

““Now,”’ announced the terrible O’ Dowd, 
“T’m goin’ to lambaste hell outa you.” 

Esmé looked about wildly, seeking to 
flee. But he was caught, for behind him 
loomed the gas tanks, and in front of him 
Sluggsy and his fighting face barred the 
way. He saw Sluggsy come toward him in 
the manner dictated by the best prize-ring 
usage—body crouching, left foot out, right 
foot back, left hand extended slightly ready 
to jab, right hand drawn back ready to 
punch. Terror seized Esmé, but before it 


could move him to action of any kind, | 


Sluggsy’s left fist shot out just as his 


brother had taught him to shoot it, and | 


Esmé felt a sharp pain under his right eye 
and saw his first daytime star. 

Somehow, at that moment, Esmé Tripler 
did not pause to reflect what the little 
gentleman in the story book would have 
done under like circumstances. Esmé acted 
impulsively and did the first thing which 
flashed into his head. This was to kick 
Sluggsy in the abdomen. Sluggsy fell back, 
more horrified than hurt; this was entirely 


against the rules laid down by the Mar- | 


quess of Queensberry for the correct con- 
ducting of fistic encounters. 

“T’ll teach you to kick me in the belly!” 
came from between the clenched teeth of 
Mr. O’Dowd, and he rushed at Esmé. 

The little gentleman demonstrated that 
he was in no need of lessons by kicking 
Sluggsy again. The orthodox O’ Dowd was 
seandalized by such conduct. He scowled 
and rushed again. Spike had taught him 
how to block and dodge, but he had not 
taught Sluggsy how to avoid a screaming, 
scratching, biting young fury with long 
yellow curls who flung himself just then on 
the O’Dowd and bore him to the earth. 
The synthetic pugnacity of Sluggsy was as 
nothing compared with the genuine, fear- 
inspired ferocity of Esmé Tripler. The 
battle was brief, fierce and, from the view- 
point of Mr. O’Dowd, inglorious. In a very 
short period of time he had been so scratched, 
butted, clawed, kicked and pummeled, and 
his sense of the fitness of things so out- 
raged, that the warrior spirit fled from him, 
and he, on scrambling to his feet, fled after 
it, with Master Esmé Tripler in hot, shrill 
pursuit, his long yellow curls flying in the 
wind. Just as Sluggsy rounded the second 
gas tank, Esmé caught him, and down they 
went in a squirming heap, with the velvet 
suit, sadly rent by now, on top. The little 
gentleman’s face was cut, one brown eye 
was black, his lace collar had been ripped 
from its mooring, and he was breathing in 
short, sharp breaths through his mouth. 

“Am 1a boy or a girl?” he demanded. 

“A boy,’ whimpered the prostrate 
O’Dowd. i 

“Damn you,” enunciated Esmé Tripler, 
‘say those curls!” 

“Those curls,” said Sluggsy O’Dowd 
faintly. ’ ‘ 

The trig gig of the curate of Saint Giles’ 
was standing at the gate of Mrs. Tripler’s 
house when Esmé returned, and so the 
little gentleman knew that the Reverend 
Mr. Endicott had dropped in for tea. 
Esmé was pleased; the Reverend Mr. 
Endicott was such a nice refined man; 
and besides, Esmé loved the cakes that 
went with the tea. Moreover, he was 
bursting with news and was filled with a 
great desire to tell it to dearest. 

He threw open the drawing-room door, 
and, in his excitement forgetting his train- 
ing and the ruined state of his attire and 
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features, burst into that tranquil chamber. 
Mrs. Tripler, seeing him, gave forth a 
scream of alarm and distress. The Reverend 
Mr. Endicott started up, spilling tea and 
crumpets, and saying, “Tut, tut, what’s 
this?” ‘ 

“My darling!” cried Mrs. Tripler. “Oh, 
my precious lamb, what has happened to 
you? Are you hurt? Who assaulted you?” 

Esmé Tripler looked back at his mother 
out of his one functioning eye; a quiet pride 
was in his tone as he spoke. 

“Oh,” said Esmé. ‘I’ve just been lam- 
basting hell out of a kid.” aie 

Smelling salts and a naturally optimistic 
nature restored Mrs. Edwin Seeley Tripler 
to a state approximating normality by the 
following morning. She was able to sit up 
and receive quite calmly the visit of her 
son, who appeared in an entirely new outfit 
of velvet and lace, but with a somewhat 
changed appearance due to the fact that a 
bandage held in place over his black eye a 
bit of beefsteak. 

“Come, darling,” Mrs. 

“Dearest has forgiven you.” 

He advanced to be kissed, and was. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Tripler, “tell dearest 
why you did it?” is 

Esmé did not wear an air of contrition. 

“Did what, dearest?’’ he asked. 

“Struck that poor little boy.” 

“He wasn’t a little boy,’ said Esmé 
earnestly. ‘‘He was a great big boy, and 
very dirty.” 

“But why did you strike him?” 

miecidn. ts 

“My darling! I just knew you couldn’t!”’ 

“T mean,” said Esmé, “I didn’t—at 
first? 

“At first? Oh, darling, what did you do 
at first?’’ 

In his most ehgaging manner the little 
gentleman made answer. 

“At first,” he said, “‘I kicked him in the 
belly.” 

“Darling! You!” 

“Twice,” added Esmé. 

“Oh, how could you? How could you?” 

Brakes this,” said Esmé, and demon- 
strated on an imaginary opponent. 

“But why—why should my precious 
forget himself and do such awful things?” 

Esmé hung his head. 

“He said I was a girl,’ he answered. 
“He sang ‘Girls wear curls,’ just like that. 
He pulled my hair and tried to make me say 
them curls. Then he said he was going to 
lambaste hell out of me. So—well, I don’t 
know why, dearest, but I kicked him in the 
belly.” 

“Darling, please, please don’t ever let 
dearest hear you sully your lips with such 
dreadful words again.” 

“What dreadful words, dearest?’”’ Esmé 
was genuinely perplexed. 

“Hell—and that other awful word.’ 

“But, dearest, the boy said hell, and Mr. 
Endicott said hell right out loud in church.” 

“And I thought I’d guarded my precious 
lamb so carefully!’”’ Mrs. Tripler’s lips 
were quivering. 

“Dearest?” 

“Yes, Esmé dear?”’ 

In a small voice he asked, “Am a girl?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Then why must I wear curls?” 

“Because mother wants you to.” 

“Must I always wear them?” 

“Not always.” 

He produced something he had been 
concealing behind his back; it was a pair of 
pruning shears borrowed from the gardener. 

“Can I cut them off now?”’ asked Esmé 
hopefully. 

“Oh, darling, no! It would break dear- 
est’s heart.” 

So Esmé kept his curls. 

Into the life of Esmé Tripler came a new 
necessity. He felt that it was incumbent on 
him to prove on any and all occasions that 
he was not a girl. By the time he was 
placed in a very proper school, attended 
only by the nicest boys, he had discarded 
the young lord of the book as his ideal; in 
his, place Esmé Tripler had put a new 
model, and that new model was none other 
than Mr. Sluggsy O’ Dowd of the gas tanks. 
It seemed to Esmé quite unlikely that any- 
one patterning himself after Mr. O’Dowd 
could ever be mistaken for a girl, curls or no 
curls. Great was Mrs. Tripler’s despair. 

“T can’t understand it,’”’ she said, more 
than once. “I’ve been so careful about his 
bringing up too. Why, oh, why must he 
always be fighting!” She was discussing 
her problem with the Reverend Mr. Endi- 
cott. “It isn’t that Esmé has a bad temper,” 
she said. ‘But only yesterday the teacher 
had literally to pry Esmé off that great 


\ 


Tripler said. 


epithet ‘that little hellion.” 


overgrown Sheldon boy. He’s nearly |} 
as big as my poor little Esmé, and dk 
teacher says it was Esmé who att: 
him; and the Sheldon boy hadn’t 4 
thing, not a thing.” A 
But the Sheldon boy had, in a re 
moment, addressed Esmé Tripler as (¢ 
locks. The school was beginning to 
that it was safer to pat a wildcat than 
that. Esmé’s curls were a fightin, 
with him. They were to Esmé what 
de Bergerac’s nose was to him; an 
ence to them led to immediate combaj| 
it came about that one of the comm 
sights in Montclair in those days was 
large panic-stricken boy tearing dow; 
street, and at his heels, with fists cler| 
and eyes blazing, a slender lad in a \\ 
velvet suit whose curls floated out b 
like a battle banner. To this day the 
refer in Montclair and the Orangi’ 
Esmé Tripler, and they invariably I 


Mrs. Tripler could not understand 
“There must be such a thing as. 
sin,” she sighed. ‘‘Where can } 
learned to act like that? What will bei» 
of him?” - 

She did not live to know, for she 
year Eismé went off to college. At Pi 
they still tell tales of Esmé— Buck 
All-American halfback, captain of b 
tling team and a dangerous man in 

“As hard as nails,” they said of 
“Ward all through.” “A regular br 
that bird Tripler,” said the gridiron wa 
of Harvard and Yale after spending 
afternoon with Esmé. = | 

He would have been handsome h 
been for a broken nose and a gnarle 
and the fact that some mysterious subst 
he had put on his hair in his freshman 
to take the curl out of it had succeed 
admirably that it had taken out most: 
hair too. He was bald before he 
twenty-one. He began smoking cigars}: 
he was sixteen and each year they )) 
blacker and bigger. we, 

Like all good college men, immedit| 
after graduation Esmé Tripler er 
Wall Street bond house. His appearan 
maturity and his aggressiveness stood | 
in good stead in the battle of the St! 
Bond buyers of big banks have the 4 
tion of being about as hard-boile 
safe for human beings to becom 
when Esmé Tripler marched his bald } 
and hard face into their offices, t 
perceived that they were mere three-1 
novices compared to him. . They bi 
what he made them buy. Soon the dire 
of his firm were saying, “We'd bet 
this Tripler into partnership 
takes us into partnership.” = | 

Out at one of the big country dub 
Long Island, Esmé Tripler, one fail 
noon, was giving Horne, one of t 
ners, a sound drubbing on the tennis 
when, stooping to pick up a ie 
saw, in the next court, Nancy Stockbr 
serving. 4 

He dropped the ball four times so fi 
nated was he by the sight. » 

“By George,” he said to Horne, “she 
like a man! Who is she anyhow?” 

“Nancy Stockbridge,” Horne rep 
“She does everything like a man—Ti 
swims, drives 2 

“Really?” 

“Watch her!” > ¢ 

Esmé did watch her. She was a 
brown girl with a black mop of short | 
wide shoulders, and arms like a mid 
weight. When she hit a tennis ball itsta 
hit. Lf 

“Yes, a great girl,’’ commented Horn 
Esmé, who had stopped his game to wé 
hers. “Afraid of nothing—that’s Nz 
Why, when she was only a deb she wer 
prize fight and actually seconded one‘ 
pugs—flapped towels in his face, Tv 
him, everything. If you can think of 
thing she hasn’t done, name it and sl 
do it.” 

“Married?”’ asked Esmé. 

‘No. But I suppose she’ll mar 
soft little rabbit of a man and m 
bring her breakfast to her in bed.” __ 

“Don’t bet on that,” said Esmé Trip 

When her match was finished, | 
Tripler straightened up his six feet of 3 
wart frame, walked straight up to Na 
Stockbridge and held out a big hand. 

“T’m Buck Tripler,” he said. “ 
going to marry me.” , 

She looked him over from head to f 
stopping a while at his eyes. Then, 
smile, she held out her hand. 

““You’re on,’’ she said. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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| ‘Continued from Page 130) 
Js got the lungs of a young bull,” de- 
Jsmé with proud glee. He was re- 
», to his infant son—a particularly 
ybaby, with a strong, mature face, 
ying in his crib, was making the 
yring with roars in volume highly 
yle, considering his extreme youth, 
hvas fifteen days and a few minutes. 
at’‘ll we name the kid?” asked 
« who was practicing putting on the 


rug. 
fot hesitation, and in the voice of 
) has given thought to a subject and 
‘p his mind, Esmé said, “Mike.” 
shael?”’ 
) just Mike.” 
jd name,” said Nancy, sinking a 
oot putt into a recumbent highball 
_ ‘Not very dignified though.” 
nity be blowed!” exploded Esmé 
.. “Now listen to me, Nance.” 
ot your line,” said the young 


) kid,” stated Esmé Tripler warmly, 
jgoing to start life handicapped the 
jvas. Just think of me being named 
; Do I look like an Esmé? Do I act 
» Esmé?”’ 

i you,” admitted his wife. ‘But 
(7, everybody calls you Buck.” 

‘xy didn’t at first,” he said. “I had 
jit. I had to live down a crop of yel- 
‘Is. Can you imagine me in curls? 
look me for a girl once.”’ 

1? A girl?” This struck Mrs. Trip- 
jnexpressibly droll. 

,” said Esmé reminiscently; “but I 
| out his error. Most of my boyhood 
wnt proving I wasn’t a sissy. You’ve 
, Naney, how much those blasted 
tade me suffer. If I thought young 
ere was going to have curls, and 
go through what I did, I’d have his 
\acadamized.”’ 

»y bent over the crib and examined 
\’s hair, which was as black as her 


aight as a porcupine’s quills,” she 

iced. “No curls for our Mike.’’ 

od!” said her husband. “Lucky 

evil! There’ll be no velvet suits and 

llars in this young rascal’s life. No- 

ill ever wonder whether he is a boy 

1. Right ftom the start, I’m going to 

the boy of him.” 

1 with you there,” acquiesced Nanty. 

1, Nance.”’ 

1at?”’ 

w long will it be before we can clap 

nto long trousers?”’ 

7 were leaving the.nursery for the 
Mike gave out a vigorous vocal 


ve him something to play with,” sug- 
Hsmé. “That may keep him quiet.” 
is ought to do,” said Nancy, and in 
b of Mike she placed a shining ob- 
seeing it, he stopped crying at once 
liled at his plaything. 

od!” exclaimed his father. ‘He 
as well get used to one of those things 


e Tripler’s first toy was a silver cock- 
aker. 


tement flourished that day in the 
ng Island home of the Esmé Trip- 
t was a big day. Esmé came home 
sutting a directors’ meeting to do so, 
lancy neglected the monthly drag 
{ the Oyster Bay Hounds. For the 
as the seventh birthday of their first 
ly son. 

é Tripler had a fat package under his 
id seemed pleased with himself. 

t something for Mike,” he told 


t another shotgun?”’ asked Nancy. 

; gave him one last birthday, don’t 

member? Wonder what he ever did 

hat gun, and the hatchet and the 

g knife.” 

lat are you giving him this year?” 

asked. 

74 see,’ said Esmé mysteriously. 
e ” 


ke! Mike!” Nancy Tripler’s carry- 
itralto echoed through the house. 
coming, dearest,’ said a voice up- 


é Tripler turned pale and looked 
y at his wife; she looked as blankly 


t him 


THE SATURDAY 


_““Say,’’ demanded Esmé, “where did he 
pick up that dearest stuff?” 

_ “Search me,” replied his wife. “I told 
him to call me Nancy.” 

Down the stairs came Mike Tripler. He 
was large for his age, and was gawky, being 
all elbows and knuckles and having ears 
like fenders. 1 

His tar-black hair was clipped close to his 
head and it stuck straight up like the bris- 
tles of a scrubbing brush. 

_He came to his mother and said dis- 
tinctly, “What do you wish me to do for 
you, dearest?’’ 

_ Then Esmé Tripler noticed for the first 
time that under his son’s arm was a book— 
a big, brown, worn, old-fashioned book. 
A short, guttural ery escaped from the lips 
of Tripler, Senior. 

“Where the devil did you get that 
book?” demanded Esmé. 

“T found it in the attic,” said Mike. 

“Give it to me.” 

“It’s such a nice book,” said Mike, 
handing it to his father, who handled it as 
if it were something suspected of being 
poisonous. 

““Here’s a present for your birthday, 
Mike,” said Esmé Tripler. 

“Thank you, father.” 

“Father? Since when did I tell you to 
call me father? My name’s Buck.” 

Mike was polite, but gently firm. 

“Please,” he said, “let me call you 
father.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name?” 

“Because,” replied Mike, “Buck is so 
ungenteel.”’ 

“Open your present,’’ growled Esmé. 
Mike did so, Out fell a set of boxing gloves. 
Mike stood looking at them with large 
uncertain eyes. 

“Thank you very much, father,’’ he said 
presently. 

“Now,” directed Esmé Tripler, “you 
take these gloves and go down to the vil- 
lage, and back of the lumberyard you’ll 
find a red-headed kid named Dooley. Say 
you have some new boxing gloves and that 
you want to try them. That’s all you need 
to say, or I’m no judge of kids.” 

“Yes, father,”’ said Mike Tripler. 

Slowly he went out of the house with the 
plump red gloves under his arm. 

“That Dooley boy is ten, and a regular 
little roughneck,’’ remarked Nancy Tripler. 

“T know it,” said Esmé, tossing the con- 
fiseated book into the fireplace. 

The parents sat together in the billiard 
room of their home, lighted cigarettes and 
waited. 

An hour later Mike Tripler came home. 
They heard him singing to himself as he 
crossed the porch and opened the front 


door. 

“Come here at once, Mike,’ called 
Esmé. 

“Yes, father.” 

Into the room came Mike. He looked 


exactly the same as he had an hour before, 
except that his eye was bright with the 
brightness of triumph. 

“Well?” said Esmé Tripler. 

‘“‘T had such a nice time,” said Mike. 

A sharp suspicion caused the brow of 
Esmé Tripler to contract. 

“Where are your boxing gloves?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

“‘Oh!”’ said Mike. ‘‘I do hope you won’t 
mind, father, but I traded them for some- 
thing I wanted.” 

“Y ou—did—what?”’ ‘ 

“You see, father and dearest,”’ explained 
Mike, “‘I went down to the lumberyard and 
saw a red-headed boy named: Eddie Doo- 
ley, who is a very bad boy and fights with 
everybody, so of course I couldn’t play 
with him, so I went on and played with his 
sister Tessie, who is very nice. And Tessie 


said she thought her brother would like my | 
gloves and would I trade them for some- | 


thing she had. It was something I wanted 
terribly much, father, so I gave her the 
gloves and she gave me this.’ 

From his pocket Mike took a carefully 
folded piece of cloth and spread it out 
triumphantly for them to see. ; 

“See” he cried, ‘it’s a lovely sofa-pillow 
top. Tessie started to embroider it and I’m 
going to finish it. Aren’t those roses pretty? 
Look! Tessie let me have the silk and the 
needles too.”’ 


Esmé Tripler got up and went out quickly | 


into the garden. He wanted to be alone. 
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Dash Control 
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4 $2.50 

ACK-PRESSURE means checked 
energy—wasted power. On hard 
pulls relieve your engine of back-pres- 
sure with the Cooper Cut-Out. 

The Cooper enables you to listen in on 
your engine—brings out the clean cut 
staccato crack of the perfectly tuned motor. 
Gives free exit to exhaust gas. Provides 
an instant outlet for loosened carbon. 


y ys 
Chatter-proof! Rugged construction, extra 
heavy springs, axle and flapper keep the Cooper 
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or weakening exhaust pipe. Fully guaranteed. 

At your dealers. Or direct from us. In order- 

ing give outside diameter of exhaust pipe. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
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Roaches, Ants, Fleas, etc. 


FLy-T OX is harmless to humans and animals. 
Will not stain finest fabrics. Has pleasant odor. 
FLy-T OX is bottled in convenient sizes—hali 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


on the other hand, dream of a revived Arab 
Empire like that of Islam’s early days which 
shall not only weld all the Arabic peoples 
into a political unity but also restore Arab 
religious leadership over the whole Moslem 
world. Spurred by such ambitious visions, 
the Arabs grew increasingly restive, and 
when Turkey entered the Great War the 
Arabs took advantage of the situation by 
starting a rebellion which, aided by Eng- 
land, drove the Turks from their Arab prov- 
inces and contributed largely to their final 
defeat. 

Then came a bitter disappointment of 
Arab hopes. The Arabs had expected that 
they would become independent and be left 
free to solve their own problems. But they 


soon discovered that England and France. 


intended to dominate the Near East and 
that the British and French governments 
had concluded secret agreements dividing 
Turkey’s Arab provinces between them. 
The peace treaties upheld these secret agree- 
ments by assigning Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine to England and Syria to France. Of 
Turkey’s former Arab possessions, only the 
Red Sea coastal districts of Arabia gained a 
qualified independence as the so-called 
Kingdom of the Hedjaz, ruled by the Shereef 
of Mecca, who had led the Arab rebellion 
against the Turks. As for the desert interior 
of Arabia, the vast region known as the 
Nedjed, it was left to its wild freedom. 

Furious though the Arabs were at the 
situation, they could do little to alter it. 
The British and French established them- 
selves in their respective spheres, and after 
some futile local rebellions the populations 
submitted sullenly to their new rulers. But 
the Arabs have remained unreconciled, and 
beneath the surface hatred of European rule 
grows fiercer with the lapse of time. Fur- 
thermore, Arab hopes are much increased 
by the antagonism which exists between 
their European rulers. 


Rivalry in the Near East 


Few Americans realize the depth of the 
rivalry between England and France in the 
Near East. At the close of the late war 
both powers cherished the most ambitious 
schemes, which conflicted so sharply that 
the British and French were soon quarreling 
and intriguing against each other all over 
Western Asia. It was owing to Anglo- 
French rivalry that the Turks were able to 
play off one against the other and ulti- 
ee gain their ends at the expense of 

oth. 

That the Arabs have thus far been unable 
to follow the Turk’s example is largely due 
to their own internal feuds and inability to 
stick together. The Turks rose as one man, 
got loyally behind their leaders and con- 
fronted their enemies as a disciplined mass 
ready to fight to the death. Nothing like 
this has happened among the Arabs, or 


| seems likely to happen, at least in the im- 


mediate future. It is really astonishing to 
talk with Arabs and see how intelligently 


| they understand their problems, yet how 


hard it is for them to translate their knowl- 
edge into effective action. Mutual dislikes, 
suspicions and jealousies, often of the most 
personal character, upset plans for common 
action and make real teamwork impossible. 
That is what renders Arab politics so com- 
plex and so difficult to follow. Each local 
situation should be examined and the in- 
fluence of local leaders carefully noted, be- 
cause the impulsive decision of a single 
strong personality may suddenly crosscut 
the apparent trend of events. 

To observe in detail conditions in each of 


| the Arab lands would require a book rather 
| than an article. Fortunately we can get a 
| good general idea of Arab affairs by viewing 


the two most significant Arab lands—Syria 
and Palestine—remembering, of course, 
that these form part of a larger whole which 
includes not only Arabia but also Egypt 


| and other North African regions that have 


been more or less Arabized. 

Syria and Palestine are geographically 
bound closely to each other. Together they 
form a long band of relatively habitable 
land lying between the vast desert interior 
of Arabia and the Mediterranean Sea. A 
series of parallel mountain ranges running 
north and south determines the physical 
character of both countries, giving them a 
moderate rainfall and some fertile plains 
and valleys. However, these same moun- 
tain ranges break up both Syria and Pales- 
tine into distinct zones, which-form natural. 

\ 
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barriers to political unity. And th, 
ural tendency to disunion hag be! 
creased by the general trend of 
Syria and Palestine form the main | 
communication between Asia and || 
They are also the chief points of cont); 
tween Arabia and the outer world 
Syria and Palestine have for ages }\ 
meeting place and battle ground of, 
creeds and cultures. These have ¢/ 
their-mark, so that today not only a); 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine ext; 
varied in blood but they are also d 
from each other by religious and 
differences which keep the pop Or y 
rated into mutually hostile elem 

The main reason why Syria | 
tine, despite their close geographies 
are distinct countries is due to a 
historical events. In Palestine ¢ 
Jewish people, a fact which set t 
apart from its neighbors. Even 
Jewish state was destroyed and the 
people dispersed abroad, Palestin 
in Jewish minds the beloved 
which would some day be regai 
Palestine also became the Hol 
Christendom, and still later be 
the most sacred spots of Islam. 
ligious interests, which extend thi 
the world, give Palestine an inte 
importance far outweighing its ] 
cance. 


>: 


Conditions in Syria 


The historical distinction between | 
and Palestine has been emphasized }| 
cent events. Down to the late war: 
Syria and Palestine formed part o: 
Ottoman Empire and were treated ; 
local units of the Turkish state. 
Syria is governed by France, while Pal 
is governed by England, and the two | 
tries are separated by political frontier 
customs barriers, whose dividing 
heightened by the rivalry between 
erning powers. It is really extraordin: 
travel through these countries and to 
how different is the situation in Syri 
in Palestine notwithstanding the fac 
their geography, climate and na 
sources are much the same. Thou 
ing under similar conditions, Britis! 
French rule are producing very dis 
results. e 

Let us first consider Syria. Ther 
now administered by France under a 
date from the League of Nations 
some 60,000 square miles, but mui 
is desert hinterland sparsely inh 
Bedouin tribes and really forming 
Arabia. The territories which are 
toric Syria have an area of about | 
square miles, with a population some 
under 3,000,000. This relatively : 
country, sandwiched between the M 
ranean Sea and the desert interior, is a 
table mosaic of religions and cult 
About half the population are orthodox 
hammedans, most of whom speak A’ 
and feel themselves Arabs. But Syria 
contains nearly 1,000,000 Christians 
vided into half a dozen rival a 
thermore, there are minor variet 
Moslems, and in addition certain str 
religious groups, like the Druses, 
have secret faiths of their own, — 
weird mixtures of Christianity, Islam 
ancient pagan cults. ae 

Syria’s religious divisions cut deep. 1 
adherents make their faith the cente 
their political and social life, and 
with dislike or even with fanati 
all persons outside their particule 
The population of Syria is thus split 
nearly a dozen distinct elements, whit 
largely settled in different districts, 
responding roughly to the geographi 
visions of the country. The bulk 
Christians are found in the moun 
dering the seacoast, the most oe 
Christian sect being the Maronites, 
are Roman Catholics and inhabit ma 


tainous region of the Lebanon. 4 
mountainous districts, however, al 
tain most of the strange sects, Hk 
Druses, who are the Maronites’ tradit 
enemies. =: 2 
As one goes inland the Moha 

become more numerous until they ¢ 
form practically the entire population 
chief cities of the interior—Alepp 
north and Damascus in the s 

thoroughly Moslem towns, Dama 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
aly an ancient seat of Arabic culture 
soa modern center of Arab nationalist 
z. What strikes the traveler most in 
+ is the sudden changes encountered 
n the nature of the country and the 
ter of the inhabitants. Three or four 
journey by motor car can carry you 
sgh as many distinct regions, with 
.y different climates and human types. 
»h is the country which France is now 
istering. It should be remembered 
‘France has long been interested in 
For centuries France has been the 
r of Roman Catholic missions in 


jon, as the largest Near Eastern group 
mmunion with Rome, have been re- 
das France’s special protégés. More 
half a century ago France intervened 
‘ja to stop a war which had broken out 
ven the Maronites and their traditional 
jes, the Druses. A French army landed 
id not leave until the Turkish Goy- 
ent had granted the Lebanon self- 
nment. Henceforth the Maronites 
secure, bound to France by ties of 
ude and deeply influenced by French 
re taught in the Catholic mission 


jen Turkey entered the Great War 
‘st the Allies France determined to 
| Syria the center of her claims to a 
share of the Ottoman Empire, and by 

eret agreements negotiated between 
rench and British governments, France 
ned not only Syria but also adjacent 
ories in Asia Minor and in the Arab 
rland. There can be no doubt that at 
lose of the war France hoped to build 

eat colonial empire in the Near Hast. 
was the root of the bitter rivalry be- 

France and England, because Eng- 
also had visions of making the Near 
a British colonial domain. 


taeee's Syrian Experiment 


fee with alarm the prospect of a 
ch occupation of Syria, England en- 
eed the Arabs to claim it. The Arabs 
2d no urging, for they had expected to 
yria as reward for their support of the 
3 against the Turks. With the excep- 
of the Maronites nobody in Syria 
ed the French. Accordingly the Syr- 
invited the Emir Feisal, son of the 
2ef of Mecca, to be their ruler, and he 
duly proclaimed King of Syria. The 
ch, however, soon upset this arrange- 


iking its stand on the rights acquired 
he secret treaties, France compelled 
and to evacuate Syria—which had 
conquered by the British and their 
yallies during the war—and herself oc- 
ad the country. Feisal’s improvised 
7 was beaten, the King of Syria fled and 
1 passed under French rule. 
ance’s Syrian experiment has, how- 
not proved a brilliant success. In the 
place, the French imperial dream has 
shattered by the rise of a strong na- 
ist Turkey. France has actually had 
render to the Turks the territories in 
Minor which she got by the peace 
les and which were of great potential 
e. France can no longer hope to extend 
sphere against the combined pressure 
urkish nationalism, Arab hostility and 
lish rivalry. 
eanwhile Syria itself has proved a dis- 
intment. France has not succeeded in 
nciling the Syrians to her rule. The 
try seethes with discontent, kept down 
by a large French army of occupation. 
n the Maronites, who at first welcomed 
French, are no longer their enthusiastic 
orters. France governs with a strong 
1. Political agitation has been sternly 
essed and the Arab nationalist leaders 
> been imprisoned or driven into exile. 
discontent persists, and despite the 
y of occupation, disorders break out in 
remoter parts of the country. 
ow all this costs a lot of money, and it 
e French taxpayer back home who has 
ot the bill. Syria contributes next to 
ma’ being a poor country with few 
ral resources and no industry worth 
tioning. The French have done their 
toimprove the economic situation, but 
mains bad and thus inflames political 
tent. The whole atmosphere of 
a is one of profound unrest, though the 
al traveler will learn little of what is 
On behind the scenes. Syrians will 
their minds unless you are prop- 
iched for and unless they have con- 
your discretion, for the French 
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authorities are on the alert and a loose | 


tongue is apt to land the talker in jail. 

Although they have succeeded in main- 
taining their authority, the French are not 
happy in Syria. Many of the French offi- 
cials are discouraged and bored, seeing no 
real future ahead and feeling that, in the 
large sense, they have failed. Indeed, it is 
not at all unlikely that France may get out 
of Syria within a few years, or may at least 
evacuate the interior of the country, re- 
taining only the Lebanon. Perhaps France 
and England may some day agree to a 
simultaneous abandonment of their Arab 
holdings, France evacuating Syria while 
England evacuates Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia. They might be forced to do this if 
the Arab nationalist movement should 
grow in strength and should come to an 
understanding with the Turks. So uncer- 
tain is the present situation that it is hard 
to say what may happen. The thing to re- 
member is the profound uncertainty of the 
situation, which may produce sudden and 
dramatic changes. 


The Balfour Declaration 


Turning from Syria to Palestine, we find 
a situation somewhat less tense, though 
likewise profoundly troubled. Palestine is 
much smaller than Syria. Its area is only 
9000 square miles, with 760,000 inhabitants. 
As in Syria, the population is divided into 
mutually hostile religious communities. 
The vast majority —590,000—are Moham- 
medans, of mixed racial origin but Arabic- 
speaking and strongly Arab in feeling. 
There are also some 73,000 Christians of 
various sects, and 84,000 Jews. The Jew- 
ish element has increased considerably 
during the past few years on account of the 
Zionist colonization policy, which forms 
Palestine’s most burning question today. 

Palestine occupies a position in world 
affairs quite out of proportion to its size 
and local importance. A small country, 
with very little fertile soil and almost no 
natural resources, it is nevertheless the 
center of religious and political passions 
which stir men’s hearts to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Christians, Jews and 
Moslems alike venerate its stony hills as 
holy ground; Jew and Arab are both de- 
termined to possess it for their very own; 
while Britain regards it as a valuable link in 
her chain of empire. 

Britain today administers Palestine un- 
der a mandate from the League of Na- 
tions. Her position, however, is a peculiar 
one. British policy in the Near East aims 
at making England the protector of the 
Arab lands, exercising over them a veiled 
control. This requires tactful handling and 
regard for Arab prejudices. Unfortunately 
for Britain’s Arab policy, she committed 
herself during the war to another line of 
conduct that goes dead against one of the 
Arabs’ most cherished desires. 

The Arabs regard Palestine as a vital 
part of their domain and are determined to 
make it one of the confederation of states 
that is to be the goal of their nationalist 
movement. In Palestine, however, Arab 
nationalism encounters a stubborn oppo- 
nent—Zionism. And to Zionism Britain is 
at least partly committed. In the year 
1917 the British Government, hard pressed 
by the war and anxious to gain the support 
ot Jewish finance, issued the famous Balfour 
Declaration, which reads as follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government views with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of that object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

Few political pronouncements have ever 
been more variously interpreted than the 
Balfour Declaration. Like most official 
utterances, it is a carefully worded docu- 
ment containing several distinct clauses 
whose exact relation to one another is not 
textually explained. For example, what is 
the precise meaning of the term “national 
home’? And how can a Jewish national 
home be reconciled with the proviso that 
“nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine’? These 
are the horns of a dilemma about which 
have raged the most passionate controver- 
gies between Zionists and Arabs. We have 
already seen what the Arabs want—some- 
thing which would make anything like a 
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Jewish national home in Palestine impos- 
sible. Now let us glance at the aims of 
Zionism. 

One point should be clearly understood: 
Zionism, as a political movement, is a very 
recent thing. Of course, ever since their 
dispersal by the Romans, the Jews have 
venerated Palestine as their homeland and 
have believed that they would one day re- 
turn and restore Zion. However, down to 
recent years, this belief was a mere pious 
aspiration, of no political significance. Be- 
fore the rise of modern Zionism the Jews 
believed that the restoration of Zion would 
be due, not to their own efforts, but to the 
coming of a messiah who would bring their 
hopes miraculously to pass. Until about a 
generation ago Jewish activities in Pales- 
tine were solely of a religious nature, the 
idea being that international Jewry should 
maintain at Jerusalem and certain other 
holy spots in Palestine small communities 
of pious Jews, keeping pure the Law, re- 
taining Jehovah’s favor and maintaining a 
fitting spot for the reception of the messiah 
when he should appear. 

Modern Zionism did not begin until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
arose among the Jews of Europe and was 
plainly a nationalistic movement. Its aim 
was the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine, where Jewish ideals and the Jew- 
ish spirit could have free play, and where 
the Jew could feel himself at last a true citi- 
zen of his own country. This was to be 
accomplished, not through the miraculous 
power of a messiah, but by the efforts of ex- 
isting Jewry throughout the world. 

Precisely how Palestine was to be made 
into a Jewish state was at first left rather 
vague by the Zionist leaders. Their pri- 
mary object was to rouse the enthusiasm of 
Jews everywhere and raise funds for estab- 
lishing Jewish settlements—colonies—in 
Palestine which should serve as object 
lessons and experimental stations for later 
action on a larger scale. As long as Pales- 
tine formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
the Zionists encountered few difficulties in 
these preliminary undertakings. They were 
careful to show the Turkish authorities 
that whatever Zionism might imply in 
theory, in practice it meant no real chal- 
lenge to Turkish rule. In fact, the Turks 
rather welcomed the Zionists as a possible 
counterpoise to the Arab majority, which 
was becoming dangerously nationalistic and 
rebellious against Turkish domination. 


The Collapse of Turkey 


It was the Great War which brought 
Zionism into the field of practical politics. 
The Allies having condemned the Ottoman 
Empire to death, almost anything might 
happen in the resettlement of the Near 
East. Zionism therefore concentrated its 
efforts on getting from the Allies some rec- 
ognition of its ideal, and the Balfour Dec- 
laration was the result. The Balfour 
Declaration did not promise the Zionists 
all they wanted, but it was an official recog- 
nition of Zionism, and the Zionists planned 
to use it as a basis for the attainment of 
their larger designs. 

When Turkey collapsed at the close of 
1918 and left the Allies in full control of the 
Near East, Zionist enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Indeed, the hotter Zionists burst 
out in rash talk that was destined to make 
serious trouble. Many Zionists, including 
prominent leaders like Israel Zangwill, de- 
manded complete control of Palestine, the 
immediate establishment of a Jewish state, 
and even the expulsion of the Arab inhabi- 
tants, who were called New Canaanites and 
were told to submit or be thrown out. 

The speakers forgot that the throwing 
out could be doné only by British soldiers, 
and that Britain had no intention of in- 
furiating the Arabs and the whole Moslem 
world by any such action. Unfortunately 
these rash utterances, together with the 
attitude adopted by many Zionists when 
they first arrived in Palestine, enraged the 
Arabs and made them look on all Jews as 
deadly foes who must sooner or later be 
crushed. Serious riots broke out, and only 
the presence of a strong British garrison in 
Palestine prevented wholesale Jewish mas- 
sacres. 

Order has been reéstablished, but the 
present situation is an unhappy one. Jews 
and Arabs regard one another with bitter 
hostility, and there are no signs of an un- 
derstanding between them. This hurts 
Zionism more than it does the Arabs, be- 
cause the Arabs not only have numbers and 
physical strength on their side but can 
bring more effective pressure to bear on the 
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British Government than can t} 
During the war Jewish suppo 
tremely valuable to England. Tod 
ever, England can better afford { 
Zionism than to anger the Arabs, back) 
they are by the sympathy of the whole | 
lem world. > ee} 
England is trying to avoid emt 

herself with either party bys 
middle course. The British auth 
Palestine stand as impartial arbite 
ing order and showing no favors. 
theless, this attitude indirectly har 
the Zionist cause, since it forces 

Government to interpret the Balf 
laration in a restrictive sense, 
Jews far less than it might give 
opposition did not watch all its ¢ 
stand ready to raise the ery of fa 
Furthermore, it is a question 
Britain may not ultimately evaeu 
tine under the pressure of son 
political crisis combined with the 
reluctance of the British taxpayer 
den himself with the costs of ad 
tion. And unless the Zionists e 
real understanding with the Arab: 
withdrawal from Palestine would 
to the whole Zionist experiment, 1 
mary expulsion or massacre for tf 
tunate Jewish colonists. 


The British in Palestii 


The future of Zionism is th 
doubtful. One thing seems clear: 
tlement and maintenance of a la 
ish element in Palestine can be | 
only by the resolute support of 
throughout the world, this sup 
ing heavy financial backing o 
term of years. The price of Zion 
It costs fully $2500 to settle a Je 
on the land, while even the old 
colonies are barely self-sustaining. 
the Jewish colonists come from | 
Europe, and with their traditions 
life in the cities of Poland, Russia 
mania, they find it hard to adju 
selves to agricultural pursuits. 
majority appear to be sincere id 
are doing their best. But they 
difficulties which might daunt the 
heart, and time alone can tell what 
the outcome. 

Meanwhile the conduct of the 
authorities in Palestine deserves 
Faced by a complex and danger 
tion, the British have governed 
much more successfully than the 
have Syria. With a mere handful 
and constabulary the British ke 
order in Palestine than the Frene 
Syria with a large army; yet the 
have done it without using the hi 
ures of repression that the French 
compelled to employ. In Pal 
ean talk and write without fear 
Violence alone is punished—and is” 
ished so severely that agitators fi 
not pay, especially when they 
speech and a free press to forw 
ideas. 

The Arabs appreciate this and 
marked distinction between Bri 
French rule. I well remember the w 
one of the Arab leaders—a remark 
sonality, well qualified to express 
of his countrymen. We had talk 
about conditions in various parts 
Arab world, and at length I asked hi 
England and France looked in A 
and which the Arabs preferred. 
moment he was silent, sipping h 
Then he spoke, slowly and thoug! 

‘We prefer neither,’ he said; ° 
to get rid of both. However, we 
clear differences between them. T 
lish are very strong, shrewd an 
They have larger minds and wider 
than the French. The English aly 
to facts; they never lose touch with 
and they are not afraid to recognize 
policy has failed and must be disea 
favor of a new policy. For example, 
well be that, at the start, the 
thought of using the Jews as their 
displace the Arabs and thus rive 
domination upon Palestine. But 
they see that this is no longer pos: 
least in the large sense, so I feel s 
the British Government will not 
its earlier ideas. 3 

“British rule is like a rubber band 
your arms and body. If your m 
strong, you can push the band a 
that you do not feel it nearly as m’ 
course, it is still there, but the stron 
are the farther you can keep it frot 
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» whole, if we must have either, we 
sEnglish to French rule. True, Eng- 
the stronger power, and is thus the 
(to shake off. But in the meantime 
4d does more economically for a coun- 
n France, and has much more re- 
‘or matters like freedom of speech 
‘dividual rights. And in the last 
s, it is by our own efforts that we 
in our freedom. If we become strong 
ited we can make even England 
‘aw, while if we remain weak and at 
‘ith one another we cannot rid our- 
yen of the French. Thus, even if 
ench should so change their policy 
-ecome relatively agreeable to us, we 
) still prefer British rule. We have 
b proverb that exactly expresses the 
‘Better a wise enemy than a 
. friend.’ ” 
‘3 and Palestine are to the world at 
ne most interesting of the Arab lands, 
»y are by no means the only factors 
complicated Arab problem. Out of 
3 former Arab possessions two more 
al divisions, Irak—Mesopotamia— 
»djaz, have been created by the peace 
s, while the vast desert interior re- 
as always, the scene of obscure 
ts and combinations between the 
in tribes. 
opotamia—now officially known as 
ingdom of Irak—is the eastern bor- 
d of the Arab world. It is a long 
1 plain, stretching from north to 
and traversed by two great rivers, 
gris and Euphrates. In fact, it is 
rivers which have literally created 
otamia. In very ancient times an 
the sea reached northward between 
abian plateau and the Persian moun- 
s far as the foothills of the Armenian 
ads. But during the course of ages 
gris and Euphrates, bursting out of 
aighlands, deposited such quantities 
that they gradually pushed the sea 
yard until all that is left of it is the 
t Persian Gulf, into which the great 
ivers empty themselves. 


Mesopotamian Affairs 


Mesopotamian plain, being one vast 
il deposit, holds possibilities of great 
y. lrrigation can make its rich soil 
eavy crops of many kinds. Accord- 
whenever a strong and intelligent 
iment has controlled it, Mesopo- 
has become one of the garden spots 
earth, supporting a dense popula- 
Such it was in the days of Nineveh 
abylon, and such it was again under 
-al-Rashid, the mighty Caliph of 
d. Those days, however, are long 
and for centuries Mesopotamia has 
into deep decline. With no proper ir- 
m system, the land has gone to waste; 
id during the dry months of low 
soaked to fever-stricken marsh in 
ison of river floods. Its present sparse 
ition is concentrated in a few towns 
the rivers or in wretched villages 
inhabitants are cowed by swarms 
jouin Arabs, crowding in from the 
lesert to the west and pasturing their 
on the sites of ancient fields. 
mm to the late war Mesopotamia had 
or some centuries under Turkish rule, 
irkey had never succeeded in getting 
grip on the country. Turkish au- 
y was confined mostly to the towns. 
le the towns, political power was in 
nds of local Arab sheiks or the heads 
douin tribes. Even the townsfolk 
ivided by a bitter religious feud, half 
m being orthodox Mohammedans, 
| as Sunnites, while the other half be- 
to the heretical Moslem sect known 
ites, whose center is near-by Persia. 
et, Persia controlled Mesopotamia 
the Turkish conquest. The Mesopo- 
1 Shiites have never forgotten this 
ope some day to become once more 
minant element. 
en the Ottoman Empire entered the 
War England at once attacked 
irks in Mesopotamia. England had 
xercised a protectorate over the Arab 
about the Persian Gulf, regarded by 
n as a point of high strategic impor- 
After a fierce struggle the Turks 
lriven out and Mesopotamia passed 
British control. To Britain Meso- 
1a was a valuable prize. Not only 
a strong strategic link in her chain 
pire between Africa and India but it 
tained great economic possibilities. 
tion might ultimately make Meso- 
iia more flourishing than Egypt, while 
s 
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still more important for the immediate 
future were the oil fields of Northern Meso- 
potamia, pronounced by experts to rank 
among the richest in the world. 

Accordingly, at the Peace Conference, 
England got a mandate to administer 
Mesopotamia and started in to govern the 
country. Britain’s plans, however, were 
soon upset by the attitude of the inhabi- 
tants. Turbulent by nature, the Mesopo- 
tamians hate any sort of government, and 
quickly made more trouble for the British 
than they had for the Turks. Presently a fu- 
rious rebellion broke out, which was quelled 
only at the cost of many British lives and 
vast sums of British money. That was not 
at all to the liking of the overburdened 
British taxpayer, and the Mesopotamian 
muddle soon became so unpopular in Eng- 
land that the British Government had to 
modify its policy. After prolonged negotia- 
tions with the inhabitants Mesopotamia 
was proclaimed the Kingdom of Irak, en- 
joying qualified independence under British 
protection and ruled by the Emir Feisal, 
whom the French had recently driven from 
his Syrian throne. 


Feisal’s Delicate Task 


Feisal has a difficult job on his hands. 
His kingdom is a sizable affair, with an 
area of 143,000 square miles—considerably 
larger than the British Isles—though with 
less than 3,000,000 inhabitants. This thinly 
populated land, open to Bedouin raids from 
the desert and with no traditions of orderly 
government, presents a difficult problem of 
administration. 

Feisal has tried to steer a middle course 
and gain the confidence of all parties. But 
that is no easy task. Compelled as he is 
to keep on good terms with the British, 
Feisal has thereby aroused the enmity of the 
extreme Arab nationalists, who denounce 
the agreement with England and want ab- 
solute independence. 

Attempting to heal the breach between 
Sunnites and Shiites, Feisal, though himself 
an orthodox Sunnite, has given the Shiites 
a share in the government. This has scan- 
dalized the Sunnites, but has failed to win 
the true friendship of the Shiites, who con- 
tinue to plot and make trouble. Meanwhile 
the uncertain political situation prevents 
the investment of Western capital, which 
could develop the oil fields, start large- 
seale irrigation projects and thus bring 
prosperity to the country. Nevertheless, 
Feisal seems to be consolidating his au- 


thority, and Irak shows signs of becoming | 


the most stable and progressive of the Arab 
states. 

If Feisal’s government makes good it 
will be a powerful argument for the ending 
of French and British rule in Syria and 
Palestine, and will everywhere stimulate 
the Arab nationalist movement. 

The other state erected by the peace 
settlement out of Turkey’s former Arab 
possessions is the Kingdom of Hedjaz, 
which forms a long band of territory on the 
western coast of the Arabian Peninsula fac- 
ing the Red Sea. The Kingdom of Hedjaz 
is of considerable size, its area being about 
170,000 square miles; but it is mainly 
desert and supports less than 1,000,000 in- 
habitants. Its importance is due to the fact 
that it contains within its borders the holy 
cities, Mecca and Medina, the most sacred 
spots of Islam. Hither vast numbers of 
pious Moslems come annually from every 
part of the Islamic world to make the hadj, 
or pilgrimage, regarded by Moslems as a 
supreme act of faith. It was his position as 
Grand Shereef of Mecca which gave the 
Emir Husein the power and prestige neces- 
sary for his rebellion against the Turks in 
the year 1916. England backed him from 
the start, acknowledged him as King of the 
Hedjaz, and placed his son, the Emir Feisal, 
on the throne of Irak after the French had 
thwarted the attempt to make Feisal king 
of Syria. England has also installed another 
of Husein’s sons, the Emir Abdullah, as 
ruler of Transjordania, a small state tech- 
nically part of the Palestine mandate, 
which serves as a buffer between Palestine 
and the Bedouin tribes of the desert hinter- 
land. 

The fortunes of the Shereefian family 
have thus risen mightily since the war, and 
Husein now lays claim to the caliphate, the 
spiritual headship of the Moslem world. 
Until last year this exalted office was held 
by the Ottoman sultans, but the Turks 
have recently deposed the sultan and de- 
prived him of the caliphate as part of their 
plan to turn their country into a modern 
nation state. 
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OUR rolls of A. P. W. Satin Tissue 

contain 10,000 extra large, compactly 
wound sheets of the finest, yet most 
economical toilet paper you can buy. 
A four-roll carton casts but $2.00 and 
is a year’s supply for the average fam- 
ily. Packed away on a closet shelf it 
insures an ever-available supply. 
Buy a carton today. 


Sold by good stores everywhere or direct upon receipt 
of $2.00 if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for the A. P. W. trade-mark (ani- 
mated by the little checkered dolls) on the 
following brands of toilet paper, ranging 
in price from 5c to 50c per roll. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue, Pure White, Fort Orange, 
Cross Cut, Bob White and Onliwon toilet paper and 
paper towels. 


FOUR ROLLS 
LAPIN, y are % 
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Toilet Paper 
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DOLL COUPON 
‘A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, SLY. ie 


For 10c and wrapper from any 
roll listed we will send, postpaid, 
beautiful rag doll, reproducing in 
| three colors the A. P. W. character. 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out 
and stuffed.) 
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Allison Schofield says: 
“Clip the Coupon!” 7 


LLISON SCHOFIELD started 

““sreen’’—he’d never made a 
sale in his life. But even though his 
college work took up most of his time, 
he managed to make $85.00 or more 
every month in extra spare hour 
profits. Nothing remarkable about 
it—just typical of what any 
live wire can do. 
So we asked Schofield ‘Would 
you advise others to take up 
Curtis work?”’ Here is his 
answer: ‘‘ Yes, I would. Be- 
cause I can show them, old or 
young, rich or poor, how to 
make more money by devoting 
full or part time to it than 
can be made in any other 


” 


There’s Money In 


The 
Curtis 
iy), Publishing 
: Y Cc 
Allison Schofield VA 968 In Mae ame 


of California 4 Square 


Wf Philadelphia, Penna. 
It! 


VA Gentlemen: Tell me 
4 why Schofield and the 
UY rest like Curtis work. 


Let us give you the reasons why Schofield and hun- VA I don’t promise to ac- 


dreds of other workers find it easy and pleasant to 
make money as subscription representatives for / 
The Ladies’ " 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


jj cept your offer, but I’d like 
I to look it over. 


Name 


man. 
structions and supplies are free. 


no obligation. 
trick. 


Full details cost you nothing; 
Give us a 
chance to tell the whole story—there’s 
The coupon does the 


VA Address 
4 

V4 City. = 
7 State 
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“Now you've named it—Work-Light 
really describes Cooper Hewitt” 


he went on. 


HAT’S what one manufacturer told a salesman the first 
time he heard the new name for Cooper Hewitt light. © 
He has been a user since 1908. 
“Your light is different, in a way that counts in our work,” 
“Tt has been our work-light for sixteen years and 


that’s certainly its logical name.”’ 
vi g 


Three hundred 
Work-Light 
lamps are part 
of the up-to- 
date equipment 
of the great 
plant of the De 
Laval Separator 
Co. at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
This night pic- 
ture shows atyp- 
ical Work-Light 
installation in 
the machine 
shop. 


that helps. 


the twenty-four. 


upon request. 


By a man cutting a gear, milling a shaft, gauging a bearing 
—or running a press, lathe, knitter or ome’ difference in 
light can be actually felt. 
fused from a fifty-inch source, makes the kind of difference 


Light containing no red rays, dif- 


Time is one thing common to every man and every plant. 
But if a plant can make night-time hours as productive as 
daytime hours, it’s as though extra hours had been added to 


Time can not be stretched, but work done in work hours can 
be increased with Work- Light. 

Every factory has an interest in specialized industrial light. 
We will send the Work-Light booklet to responsible executives 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 125 River 


Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
COPE SEM 
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Four months ago I was a pay-roll clerk with a sal- 
ary of $175 a month. Any go-getter who has the 

“Pep,” and wants a real sales proposition had 
\\| better connect with the Fyr-Fyter Co. now while 
territory can be obtained.—A. H 


TIONS WORTH $200 TO $500 PER MONTH. 
|| Our New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by 
home and auto owners, stores, factories, schools, 
hotels, restaurants, garages, farmers, theaters 
and hundreds of other classes. No experience 
, necessary as we show you the way to establish a 
profitable and dignified business of your own. 
L. D. Payne averaged $20.77 profit per day for 
217 days. DePries has averaged $150 per week 
profit forsix years. Slidell and Viles sold $25,000 in two years. 

Howard earned $100 in one day. Write quick for details. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 69 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidly developing muscle strength. 

They readjust disorgan- 
ized, sensitive bones, hold 
them where nature intended 
them to be. 

When used by athletes they pre- 
vent injury. Indispensable to all 
who are active upon their feet. 

Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them to suffering patients. 

At your dealer's or sent by 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. State shoe size. 


FREE descriptive Booklet jon Fequast ; 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 


79-81 Reade Street New York 


Pat. 
ie is-29 


earns prizes, 


STs easy; 


fun he ever had. 


BILLIE NEWSUM, of Arkansas 


MONEY AND PRIZES FOR YOU! 


HE HAS FUN ALL THURSDAY MORNING 


—and we pay him when he is through! 


This boy makes money—a dollar 
or more in an hour or two. 
too—baseball and 
swimming goods—all he needs. 
he says. 
earns them by selling The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The La- 
dies’ Home Journal to folks he 
knows. And selling is the most 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Division 
972 Independence Square 


You, too, like Billie and 35,000 
other boys in the U. S., can have 
a business which brings you such 
sport and pays you so well be- 


He 


For Billie sides. We'll supply you with 
copies, help you to sell, and 
make success easy for you. To 


start, write your name and ad- 
dress on a post card and mail 
it to uu— TODAY. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Should Husein succeed in getting him- 
self recognized as caliph by the Moslem 
world, the Shereefian family would become 
far and away the most powerful factor in 
the Arab situation. However, it is typical 
of Arab politics that the Shereefian family 
has many enemies, jealous of their good 
fortune and hostile to their claims. The 
Bedouins of the desert interior, in particu- 
lar, view with alarm the rise of any power 
which might threaten their wild freedom; 


| and Desert Arabia is a force to be reckoned 


with. 

This vast region, covering nearly 1,000,- 
000 square miles, is the abode of count- 
less tribes, brave, hardy and fanatical. 
The only thing which prevents them from 
becoming a truly formidable power is their 
own internal dissension, which consumes 
their warlike energies and prevents common 
action. 

Down to about a year ago it looked as 
though Desert Arabia was on the point of 
playing an important role in Near Eastern 
affairs. An able chieftain named Ibn Saud 
had been steadily building up a great con- 
federacy embracing nearly all the Bedouin 
tribes of Central Arabia—the region known 
as the Nedjed. Ibn Saud was the sworn 
enemy of the Shereefian family and sup- 
ported all the local opponents of Shereefian 


rule in Hedjaz, Irak and Transjordania. — 


Had he lived, a bitter struggle between 
Saud and the Shereefians would probably 
have occurred, and many students of Arab 
affairs believe that Saud would have won, 
with no one knows what momentous con- 
sequences. But last year Saud suddenly 
died, leaving a minor son. Unless the boy 
develops extraordinary talents, or some 
other member of the family shows the 
necessary ability, Saud’s desert empire will 
crumble like the sands on which it was 
raised and Desert Arabia will relapse into 
its usual condition of anarchic instability. 
Here, even more than in the borderlands, 
Arab politics is so tangled and so bound up 
with personalities that the course of events 
cannot even partly be foreseen. 
Meanwhile, beneath al] the rivalries and 
dissensions of the Arab world, the national- 
ist current flows steadily on, stirring men’s 


_in strength. The whole trend of eye 


hearts with hopes of freedom froma, 
pean control and dreams of nationa 
ness. The aim of the nationalis 
seems to be a loose political federat, 
first perhaps confined to the more ; 
and civilized borderlands, like Syria, i 
tine and Irak, though ultimately j inc jj 
the various petty states and triba}, 
federacies of Arabia itself. Wheth) + 
Arabs possess the capacity for such Di 
association is a much debated quest 
have discussed the matter with m:; 
those best qualified by wide knowled: 
intimate contact to judge Arab affaiy 
I have found sharp differences of OF, 
some considering that an Arab na 
federation could be established, _ } 
lieving it impossible. 

Yet, whether or not the hopes , 
Arab nationalists will ever be reali 
does seem pretty clear that the 
tionalist movement will contin: a 


the Near Fast points that way. Thesi 
of the Turks in throwing off Eu 

trol and establishing a national 
object lesson whose effect upon 
must be profound. Furthermore 
success of the Egyptians, connec 


ties of religion, speech, cultu 
blood kinship, must surely stir 
Arab nationalist movement in me 
After a long and bitter struggle 
tian nationalists have gained a | 
ure of independence, British co 
today much restricted and pe 
destined to be entirely eliminate 
And this, in turn, opens up 
horizons. What are to be the m 
tions of Arabs, Egyptians, Turks, 
all the peoples of the Near E 
as they are to fresh self-conse 
new ideas? Questions, these, wh 
well daunt the boldest prophet, a 
time alone can answer. Yet let 
get that upon their outcome the | 
not only of the Near East but of the 
will largely depend. | 
Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a | 
of articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next = la 
appear in an early number. | 
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Of course he’s happy! His food has 
been as easily digested as if he’d had 
mother’s milk and his disposition is an 
accurate reflection of his digestion. On 
Pet Milk he is happy and thriving. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh, cow's milk, 
concentrated, sealed in air tight con- 
tainers, and sterilized. The sterilization 
brings it to the nursery scientifically 
clean—absolutely free from any con- 
tamination that could disturb digestion. 
The sterilization also makes Pet Milk 
more readily digestible than raw milk. 


Uniformly rich, Pet Milk needs only 
accurate dilution according to the age 
of the baby to assure the uniform feed- 
ings essential to wholesome, normal 
nourishment. 


Your grocer has Pet Milk for your baby 
at less than the cost of ordinary milk. 


In sending for our free booklet,‘ Baby's 
Milk,’’ use the coupon below. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pee arcade Bldg., St. Lous 
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Send me your free pooklet ‘Baby's Mi 
em 
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What’s in the picnic basket? Goodies from 
the bakeshop! All the good things your baker 
makes ay from Gold Medal — 
Flour. The best bakers everywhere use 
Gold Medal knowing that our whole aim 
is to make every sack as good as flour can be. 
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while he was still in a New ‘\ Tas lalb 


York hospital, I went to see € AUR TO’ ON 8s ae ot eae po Ot Te cise 
-him. He discussed with me 


D TD 2 
‘W days before Roosevelt died, By Jb eure! 


Harding wrote me letters revealing the 
growing qualities of fine mental integ- 
rity, the great understanding, the cour- 
age and the capacity for love of human 


-need of awakening the American people toa realization that something should beings which death prevented from coming into its full flower in the realization and 
-o restore health to our basic industry—our agriculture. He pointed out the gratitude of the American people. In one of these letters he wrote me: 
.x unused land in order to discourage the land speculator; he pointed out the “‘T would like to relate to you some of my preconceptions of the Presidency and com- 


/neouragement to be given farm owners so that we might stop the increase pare them with convictions which have come t 


o me since I have been in office. The 


enants who are fly-by-night, who exhaust rather than improve the soil, who most amusing thing is the readiness with which many outstanding persons venture 
asible periodically for the over-production of certain crops and create conditions to say what they would do and then see them turn about face when asked to get down 

government aid and price fixing become a hue and cry. He spoke of the to details and support the program with responsibility. . . . But you are quite right 
cooperative marketing voluntarily organized by the farmers to wipe out the in your statement that the attempted domination of group interests in this country is 


jis charges of middlemen 
llers between the agricul- 
bducer and the food con- 
the nation. But the most 
ression he made was when 
d he said in substance, and 
t sudden grave expression, 
of his intense seriousness: 
e American farmer does 
r himself, and if the Amer- 
le as a whole do not act to 
act for himself, we shall see 
oe trying to do politically 
ht to be done by voluntary 
action. If the agricultural 
is not dealt with wisely by 
, we shall see a minority ‘ie 
anized for self-interest. The 
anger we face is this dan- 
danger of assaults on our : 
ent by organized minori- 5 oni 
ed on self-interest.”’ 


(1 ewan! 
nized Minorities / TDARE Y 


# ef Pe LEK REM \ 
rough the campaign of 1920, ; i To KieK 4 


n I was almost constantly i \ IN THE FACE ry 

ding, it appeared to me that : 28 ie } 

ere elected President and i etter j y 
it a double term he would , et 
meet, as the gravest issue \ N | 


3, the breaking down of na- 
nity and the threatening 
ice of smaller militant 
rying to force favors from 
ernment by the hold-up 
of all self-interest minori- 


2 midst of a troublous period 
Was on service abroad, 


one of the great menaces of the Re- 
public.” 

Today the greatest political issue 
before the country is the threatened 
breakdown of our republican form 
of government by the increase in the 
power and number of organized 
minorities. The greatest issue is 
whether we are to maintain a goy- 
ernment for national administration 
or for special favors to those minori- 
ties which can threaten the hardest. 


- Lack of Nerve 


O: PARTY has touched this 

issue. No party has the cour- 
age to pick it up and run with it. 
No party has a blood count high 
enough to give the kind of leader- 
ship which will promise the Amer- 
ican people a government, not only 
executive but also legislative, which 
will have the nerve to reéstablish 
government for the good of all of us 
and put an end to government bow- 
ing and scraping before any organ- 
ized minority which goes to Wash- 
ington with its clamor, its propa- 
ganda, its selfish ends, its threats and 
its blackmail. 

The Republican convention 
walked gingerly around this issue; it 
even cooed at some of our organized 
minorities. The Democratic con- 
vention not only walked around the 
organized minorities but became in 
itself a battle ground of organized 
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minorities. La Follette, whether he likes it or not, has 
the organized minorities as a constituency of earnest in- 
compatibles. If any strong voice of national leadership 
has said anything to awaken the nation to a stand against 
government by blackmail, I have not heard it. 

A good many years ago I was asked to make a careful, 
impartial investigation of some schedule in the tariff. 
I flipped a coin to see which schedule I would tackle. My 
idea then was not to attack any particular interest or 
special privilege, but to show the American people that 
any organized minority—for instance, a favored industry 
with a good lobby, and by threats of withholding campaign 
contributions—could go down to Washington and write 
its own tariff schedule. My task was too easy. The 
controversy was too one-sided to be exciting. Every 
interest in the tariff was represented except the consumer’s 
interest, and the blackmailing of Congress and the hood- 
winking of President Taft were about as difficult to 
demonstrate to the consumers as it would be to demon- 
strate the existence of the Washington Monument. Some 
of the remnants still left of the Republican Old Guard have 
not and will not forgive me for exposing the power of an 
organized minority which could ride roughshod over the 
interests of the consumer and the taxpayer and set up a 
favor for the few at the expense of us all. They still 
regard me as a dangerous radical. 

I said to them then and I would say to them now that 
special-privilege minorities are not for long confined to the 
groups which La Follette calls the predatory interests of 
wealth. When a selfish minority of wealth and power, 
withholding campaign contributions or dangling corruption 
satchels, blackmails a government, it is a certain result 
that organized minorities of labor or bonus pickers or 
pacifists will be formed to blackmail a government. by 
withholding blocks of votes. 


Some Ways of Organized Minorities 


HAVE never been able to see much choice between the 

two kinds of organized minorities or their blackmail. 
Some of my radical acquaintances call me a reactionary, 
because, for instance, I oppose looting the Treasury by 
some special group seeking bonuses or price fixing or 
government purchase or guaranty of crops. I belong to 
the unorganized majority—the consumers and taxpayers 
and home owners—and if we have any common sense we 
can see that if we have to make a choice it really may be 
cheaper for us and less menacing to democracy to have 
Wall Street, through special privilege, take a small favor 
than to have a special organized group shake down the 
Treasury for a large one. 

The issue in this campaign, though no political party has 
the courage to define it, is whether the Government shall 
go back to being a government for all the people or slide 
farther toward being a government by blackmail; a gov- 
ernment not for the taxpayer but for the loot hunter; a 
government not of authority requiring service, but a goy- 
ernment of loose-jawed benevolence throwing up its feeble 
hands for all the stand-and-deliver organized minorities. 

Observers say that there are no fewer than five hundred 
organized minorities with offices or lobbyists in Washington. 


The place wriggles with the efforts to worm something 
out of Congress, out of the President or out of the Treasury. 
In the old days the lobbyists wore no cloaks of hypocrisy, 
sang no psalm tunes over their special interests, and failed 
often enough to get what they wanted even when backed by 
predatory wealth. Now the self-serving representatives of 
self-seeking minorities walk around claiming the agency 
for virtue, charity, goodness, mercy, piety, religion, 
brotherhood of man and enlightenment. They apply to 
every senator and congressman who can be intimidated a 
barrage of propaganda and threats of defeat. It is pure 
blackmail. 

We ought to recognize these assaults for what they are. 
Let us. unmask them. They are assaults to obtain some- 
thing which the free will of the American people as a whole 
would never give them. They are assaults against you and 
me, the taxpayers of America, the citizens who know that 
government is something to be served and is not and can- 
not be a benevolent institution requiring nothing and giv- 
ing everything. The one thing we are always forgetting is 
that when the Government gives anything it has to come 
to us to get it to give. 

Furthermore, as I said not long ago to one of the so- 
called Western radical senators: 


“We taxpayers cannot distinguish much between you | 


fellows and the old-fashioned Old Guard senators who rep- 
resented the interests. Both of you owe your election to an 
organized minority seeking selfish ends. Both of you jump 
when the organized minority which sent you as a mes- 
senger boy demands that you get something. Neither of 
you pay first attention to the good of the whole people. 
But the old-fashioned reactionary, Wall Street, standpat 
or boss of Pennsylvania type was a great deal more intelli- 
gent than you are. And that type did not do what you do. 
You organize minorities within Congress to hold up needed 
legislation in order to blackmail your fellow legislators into 
giving your organized minorities something which the peo- 
ple of the United States would never give them. In brief 
you were elected by an organized minority, you are black- 
mailed by that minority and you turn about and black- 
mail the American Government. From beginning to end 
there is nothing in it which is not destructive of national 
unity and of national service and of the welfare of the 
citizen who puts public welfare higher than his own.” 

Any one of us who wishes to be intelligent about this 
descent on Washington of organized minorities can go 
down to the Capitol and pick out two kinds of organized 
minorities. The first maintain their lobbies more or less 
frankly to get something. The second maintain their 
lobbies more or less frankly to force upon us through goy- 
ernment agency some form of moral, sentimental or crank- 
ish tyranny over our free will and to wipe out our right of 
moral self-direction and self-development. The first want 
to own the taxpayer’s dollars; the second want to put in 
their own cages his conscience and his soul. Both of them 
are trying to raid the Government for special privilege 
more than their predécessors, the lobbies of big business, 
ever raided it. 

About the only charge which can be brought against the 
organized minority of the so-called interests is that they 
showed the way and set the fashion. The two classes 


| 
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which have followed have done much greater , 
our democracy, for they have corrupted no 
sentative government but citizenship itself; th 

of a government by benevolence. They have 
away from a wholesome liking for the least possit g 
ment into a spree of the most government possi) 
ministration for all into the idea that it is the 
victim of the organized and vehement few. 

I may be asked to point out some of these | 
minorities and I have been asked to say whether th 
their causes were good or bad causes. I am q 
less concerned with any opinion of mine as to w) 
causes are good or bad than I am with the amoun 
mail they use in forcing these causes on Congre: 
organized minority should be denied a hearing; bil 
be the first to say that, whether a cause is good o1}) 
a menace if it indulges in tactics which attempt ti 
Government or our congressional representative; 

The Card-Catalogue Method 
O ONE seriously believes that the Adamson B)|, 
ing the wages of railway workers, was passed ar 
that the country would have approved it by a re | 
strike during wartime. It was thrust upon ad 
by an organized minority. 
prohibition, the lobbyists for prohibition, some 
with all the manner of sanctimony, went deeply | 
records of congressmen and senators in pre 
amounted to blackmail to attain their ends. It} 
other case of the principle adopted by other ¢ 
minorities, that the end justifies the means. _— 
ways favored, no one doubts that its lobbyists 
used methods approaching blackmail and by the 
mous card-catalogue method of gathering embarr: 
to threaten representatives with defeat on the 
other elements than those which even remotely ¢ 
suffrage. This may as well be called by its right na 

Right or wrong in their cause, the agricultural 
group, through its representatives, have attempte 
through their demand for special favors by se n 
majority interests of America. : 

The bonus bill was a special-interest, special- 
hand-in-the-Treasury affair. Worthy or unworth 
believed in it. It was passed, as all congressmen 
not hypocrites know very well, because of the fe 
organized minority. : 


verted the idea of a government by authority inj, 
have polluted the idea that government was la» 
d 
to point out examples of organized minorities, 
President. I would be the last to say that any ¢: 
by political blackmail the independent judgme 
} 
or that it would have passed at all except under | 
No one seriously doubts that, whatever the | 
no relationship to prohibition in order to engage 
Whatever the merits of suffrage for women, wl’ 
formation went outside the merits of the question 
political blackmail. 
ance of power and using it in attempted blackme 
fied or unjustified, it was passed not because ( 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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(CTOR ROSSLYN 
aited until the con- 
aitant physician had 
into hiscar. Then he 
jne door and went back 
ybroad shallow stair- 
vereflected that though 
«sultant was an able 
<ician there were some 
sie hadn’t discovered 
j particular case. He 
imessed, for instance, 
‘y behind his younger 
ce’s professional grav- 
\d yet Rosslyn felt that 
th had been staring 
yhis eyes—emanating 
}; whole body. 
-ld man had merely 
iim on the back. 
« look as though you 
» a holiday, my dear 
: 
ors always ordered 
colidays. Rosslyn had 
-rimself repeatedly, es- 
| when at a loss. He 
iW how absurd it was 
vironically his patients 
lave smiled to them- 
, 

rent slowly. It had 
igreat strain. Now it 
»r. Of course he had 
, Atthe bottom of their 
»veryone had known. 
self had been the least 
eiving of any of them. 
embered the compas- 
| enigmatic smile with 
he had met his cheer- 
estations and Digby’s 
it plan making. 
Digby! He spent his 
igging one bankrupt 
s after another into 
ity, and he simply 
t believe that circum- 
might be too much 
. Such a lovable, pa- 
ss! 

sughout, as far as 
| knew, she had never 
|. If she woke at night 
into the blackness and 
incredible, monstrous 
nat was drawing down 
r, by thenext morning 
| recovered her abso- 
enity. She was won- 
-so wonderful as to be 
z. He had seen many 
ake the final verdict — 
them with courage— 
eof them had attained 
lity of her peace. It was as though she had some 
nd secret comfort—a source of strength which she 
lously hidden from them all. Sometimesshe seemed 
happy. Whatever it was, it made it easier to go 
her. 

y was out. He didn’t know about the consultant 
an. They had treated him frankly as a child. In 
‘she would have to comfort him. 

‘oom had been left in broad daylight. It was like a 
s garden, the still air heavy with the scent of flowers, 
sian rugs floating their shadowy colors in a silently 
tide of sunshine. The low, graceful Regency bed 
ave been a pretty boat moored in a dim backwater. 
or Rosslyn went across to the open windows and 
le curtains. It wasn’t that he was afraid to meet 
s. But he wanted the intimacy of quiet and twi- 
Phe room was too full of luxury. He would have 
) strip it bare so that he could be alone with her. 
0 think that in a little time he would not come here 
re—that the short hours which made the center and 
at day would be cut out. 

small voice just stirred the silence. He came at 
d sat down on the edge of her bed. He knew that 
been watching him, drawing on those silent re- 
f hers, and now he looked straight at her, grave but 
led. He could not and would not insult her courage 


+ 


“‘You’ve Been Very Brave, Digby.’’ 


“‘No; Rather a Coward. 


and their understanding of each other by an evasion. She 
laid her thin dry hand on his, pressing it gently. 

““Well—how long?”’ 

“He doesn’t know exactly. A few weeks—perhaps two 
months.” 

She was silent a moment, reflecting. 

“Thank you, Stephen.” 

She had never called him by his Christian name before. 
It astonished him somehow that she realized he had such a 
thing—that he had a personality outside his job of keeping 
people alive. It had sounded very sweet, very deliberate. 
He sat there, his head bent, listening, as though the sound 
lingered somewhere in the stillness. He guessed that it had 
meant a great deal to her—that she had waited and waited, 
and now the signal had been given and a fast-closed door 
thrown wide. 

“How long have we known each other?” she asked in 
her little far-off voice. 

“About two years.” 

“You’ve looked after me all that time—fought like a 
Trojan, haven’t you?” 

““Well—I’m beaten now.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. You’ve been perfect. I’d like to 
call you Stephen, if you don’t mind. My name’s Claire, 
you know. It seems rather silly for dying people to be so 
formal, don’t you think? That sort of thing doesn’t matter 
any more.” 
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I Didn't Dare Admit it Myself’’ 


FRANTZ 


He held her hand close. He 
felt certain that she knew and 
that she was saying, “ Never 
mind. It’sallright now.”’ He 
was amazed to find that he 
was happy—extraordinarily 
happy, like someone who had 
been bound hand and foot 
and wassuddenly setfree. He 
sat up straight, involuntarily 
drawing the first deep breath 
of release. The color that had 
flooded up into his thin hard- 
bitten face made him look 
young and slightly pathetic, 
as all strong people look when 
overwhelmed by a rare feel- 
ing. She smiled at him al- 
most light-heartedly, as 
though she were teasing him 
a little. 

“Aren’t you glad?” 

“Glad?2 

“That it’s all over, that 
we're quite certain.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And that nothing matters 
except the truth?”’ 

He considered her with his 
usual uncompromising stead- 
fastness. She lay back deep 
among her pillows. The ex- 
haustion that had followed on 
the consultation had thrown 
black hollows into her cheeks 
and deepened the lines about 
her mouth. She wasn’t beau- 
tiful. He had never known 
her beautiful. By the time 
she had come to him two years 
ago disease had already laid 
her youth and a famous love- 
liness in ruins. That, it had 
seemed to him at the time, 
had been her greatest tragedy. 
Digby himself had spoken of 
it, tears in his eyes. 

“Tt’s awful—you can’t un- 
derstand—you never saw 
her.”’ 

He was glad he had never 
seen her—grimly proud of a 
love illicit and stifled as it 
was—that had grown up out 
of such rare clean soil. Other 
people had loved the beauti- 
ful, happy Claire Calvert, but 
he had loved the disfigured, 
suffering woman. Heremem- 
bered the day of their first 
meeting quite well. She had 
come into his consulting room 
and he had scarcely looked 
at her. Women—people gen- 
erally meant nothing to him. 
A patient was either a sick body or a sick ego, He was, in 
fact, a hard man, a fighter who had chosen disease as his 
enemy, and the fight was all that he cared about. He had 
never loved anyone in his life. 

He had taken Claire Calvert’s hands. They were dry and 
withered—just symptoms. He had made the examination 
with the cold carefulness of a detective gathering his clews, 
and at last had told her the truth, as far as he knew it. 
Then for the first time he had met her eyes—those curious, 
shining hazel eyes of hers. Perhaps unconsciously he had 
expected horror, consternation, tears. And she had just 
smiled reassuringly at him. 

“Please don’t worry about me, doctor.” 

He hadn’t been worrying. She had been nothing to him. 
But now a shock of sheer admiration had gone over him. 
He had recognized in her bearing something more than 
either bravado or self-control—a gallant and generous 
spirit. 

And from that moment he set himself to fight for her 
as he had never fought for personal victory. 

It had been in vain. She had never had a chance. If she 
had been older But she was young and the disease 
feasted on her youth. : 

A few weeks—eight at the outside. 

She recalled him gently. 

“You do love me, don’t you, Stephen?” 

“Yes,” he answered with his bleak honesty. 
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“Tt’s quite all right for you to say sonow. Medical and 
domestic etiquette have to give way. I wanted just to hear 
you say it.” 

“T love you.” 

She closed her eyes. 

“These have been the most wonderful two years of my 
life.” 

He didn’t understand. But he knew that she was going 
to tell him at last about that secret strength of hers. He 
bent closer, so that he would not lose one 
of those faintly falling words. 

“You see—people have always loved 
me, and it’s been very lovely to be loved— 
but often, often, I used to think to myself 
that it was because I was beautiful and 
happy—and made people happy. Nobody 
knew about me—the real me—or cared. I 
often thought about this happening—and 
wondered—just how much would be left. 
I never dreamed that just when I was really 
bankrupt, with nothing to give but trou- 
ble—a great love might be given me. After 
all, the glory of life doesn’t lie in its length, 
does it? I might have lived to be an old, 
old woman and never known how wonder- 
ful it might be.” 

He was deeply moved and oddly un- 
ashamed of being moved. Yet the hard 
logic in him wanted to reason the thing out 
to the end. He couldn’t rest, not knowing 
the whole truth. 

“But Digby,” he said; 
you love him?” 

“Of course. No one could help it. He’s 
so generous and anxious and faithful. So 
pathetic. Every day he lays his flowers at 
the altar of a memory.” 

““A memory?” 

“Of the woman he loved so passionately. 
But I’m not that woman any more. I re- 
member her. She was charming. They 
made the most lovely couple. But she’s 
dead.” 

“T don’t know aboutall that. He’s break- 
ing his heart.” 

Her lips quivered. 

“Tt won’t break—not quite.” 

““Well—whatever people mean by break- 
ing their hearts.” 

She moved a little so that her face was 
toward the curtained windows. Her eyes 
were wide open and he felt that she was 
seeing something that was hidden from 
him. 

“Digby’s so healthy and strong and 


“Digby—don’t 


eager. He shrinks from the very thought 
of death.” 
“That’s true. He won’t believe that 


you're not getting better. He won’t be- 
lieve even now.” 

He caught the enigmatic shadow of her 
smile. 

“Poor Digby. He’s puzzled and frightened. He wants 
the old me to come back dreadfully. But if I don’t ——” 

“Well?” 

“He just can’t help turning toward hope.” 

“My dear 

“Oh, I’m glad—frightfully glad. Stephen—the new 
me—the dying me couldn’t have borne the burden of such a 
responsibility. I’m free.”’ 

Their silence was like a deep strong tide, sweeping away 
the last barrier between them. In it they seemed to speak 
to each other for the first time. Neither knew how long it 
lasted. 

The sound of a car turning into the gates roused them 
to look at each other. 

“Perhaps—two months?” she whispered. 

“e Ves24 

“Our whole lives—our very own.” 

He held her hand hard between both his. Something was 
rending him, tearing down the restraints of years. It 
hurt—and yet it was beautiful, too—a kind of difficult, 
splendid surrender. He lifted her hand and kissed it. 


II 


IGBY felt as though someone had hit him over the 

heart—stunned and sick. The red heavy-headed roses 
which he had brought for her lay on the table, where he had 
put them in order to give a hand to that doctor fellow. 
They seemed to make fun of him. He could hear the echo 
of his own fatuously cheerful ‘‘ Well, Rosslyn, how goes it? 
A bit better today, don’t you think?” And the long glass 
opposite held the ghost of his laughing face. He stared at 
himself uncomprehendingly. For all his pallor and the 
expression of bewildered consternation, he made a fine 
figure of a man—fair skinned and upright, with clear eyes 
and square shoulders and lean flanks. He looked so 
strong—the very embodiment of security. He couldn’t 


connect himself with the thought of death—dissolution— 
simply couldn’t. And yet in two months—at the out- 
side—Claire—his wife—the romance of his life—would be 
gone—beyond his reach. The place would be empty of her 
forever. 

His first impulse had been to rush upstairs to her, take 
her in his arms as he had used to do after they had been 
cruelly separated for a few days, and hold her fast. But 
then he remembered. She had to be spared all excitement, 


“Digby is a Big Schoolboy,” Claire Murmured Excusingly. 
Go On Amusing Him for Years” 


all strain. He couldn’t even cry his heart out on her shoul- 
der. He had to be calm—as brave as she was. For ten 
minutes he had stood there staring at himself, trying to fix 
on some attitude that he could take up and carry through 
to the end. But everything seemed unreal and intolerable. 
What could one say to someone who had just been sen- 
tenced to death—someone whom one loved? How could 
one go on living with them—eating, sleeping, talking, with 
the future closing down like a shutter and the pitifully 
sweet past jogging one’s memory? Two months? The two 
years had been cruel enough. But then he had been able to 
pretend to himself. He had been cheerful and had made 
plans of what they would do when she were well again. 
Pretense, of course, Satine at one’ s heart, but still making 
lifeendurable. — f 

Now there was nothing for it but surrender, a grim awful 
waiting face to face with the truth. 

Two months. If it were only now—both of. them to- 
gether! 


He began to move about the room. The p 
have become physical. It wouldn’t let him rest, 
he go up to her—not yet. She would understan 
he threw open the long French window and went diy 
the garden. f 

It was the loveliest garden of a luxurious and ail 
suburb. It had been his gift to her—an integral, 
his campaign. In afew weeks, by dint of a white-ho 
and prodigality, he had transformed its previous ay 
placeness into a paradise of rare flowers which in 
evening sunlight shone like the jewels of a great n 
Even now it was difficult to believe that he shou 
failed. 

At the bottom was a private gate that led it 
roadway. It opened and he saw a woman come, 
path. He recognized her with a sensation of alm 
sionate relief. He was like a rudderless ship manr_ 
panic-stricken crew who had come su 
sight of land. Lucy Garfield! C 
and his—someone who loved them 
handclasp was a thing of understa : 
finite comfort. He went to meet het, 
as though he could not bear another mo 
his forlornness. 4 

He had an idea that she knew alnand| 
was hatless, and walking quickly, too, w 
bearing of quiet vigorous purpose whieh | 
so well. The sunlight shone on t i 
blond hair. The early silver scarcely ;) 
Not young any more—older than Claire | 
was a faint hint of matronly breadth a 
fine gracious figure. Yet her glowing heg 
sunny and gallant temper with its unde 
womanly tenderness and pity made he) 
those people whose age is of no 
cance. They are young foreyel 

She took hishand. Her ten 


warm and cool, gentle and stron 
eyes met his with a steady gra 
“‘T saw the two cars,’”’ she si 
guessed that Doctor Rosslyn ha 
in another opinion. I tried tow 
I couldn’t. I was too anxious.’ 
“It’s all over,” hesaid simply 

a question of weeks now.” 
They turned and walked sloy 
by side toward the house. 
their custom to meet like | 
fine summer evenings and 
the finest blooms for Clair 
went up to her together. 
utes of her companions 
something to look fo: 
strengthened him for 
of that sick room; w 
after hour, facing death 
he didn’t see. If only 
on being Claire —— 


that. She had drifted 
out of hearing. Mo 
all his tormenting love 
felt like a stranger. wa 
rassed when Lucy left the 

“T believe I’ve known a 
said. 

“You’ve been very b 

“No; rather a coward 
admit it myself. It see 
She had been so lovely 
You know—I used to 
the happiest people in t 

“‘T know you made her 

“It’s good of you to sa 
It comforts me. You’ve t 
derful friend. You’ve 
Claire all your life and 
easily have been—well— 
approving; felt that I wasn’t good enough 
you’ve been my friend too.” 

“T wanted to be, when I saw what you 
perfect lover always.” 

He flushed deeply. 

“T don’t know; I’ve wondered lately. 
to have lost touch; I’ve been stupid with 
I felt as though I were failing her.” 

“Tt’s not that. My poor Claire! It’sh 
dying; and dying people are all by themselv 
out hands, but we can’t reach them any x 
your fault. Claire understands better than 

He was silent. He didn’t trust his voice. 
him immeasurably. And yet he knew that 
in bitter need of comfort. He glanced swiftl 
and saw how pale she was—deathly pale. © 
Claire, There had always been’ something b¢ 
two—a rare and exquisite understanding, sw 
sible v between women, which had someti 


“A Joke Wilt 


a 


je. Somehow he hadn’t minded. He loved beautiful 
«and he saw that it was beautiful, their closeness to 
ther. : pe 

\n now, when Claire was drifting away faster and 
e Lucy had somehow managed to keep close. She 
‘follow to the very edge of the grave. At the 
it a new inexplicable pang shot through him. 

Icy, they’ve been rather wonderful—these two years, 
st they? I mean—life isn’t just happiness, is it? I 
, know anyone like Claire could be so brave and 
et; or that anyone could have such a friend as you 
seen to us.” : 

(, Digby dear, what have I done that anyone 
jn’t have done?” 

Yu’ve been yourself. That’s all. Of course you don’t 
jw splendid that is. Lucy, I’m a clumsy, stupid 
» I don’t know what I should have done without 
You won’t desert me?” 

Psert you?” 

Ywll stand by?” 

ju know I will.” 

heard the puzzled reproach in her low husky voice. 
jnean—as my friend—not just because I’m Claire’s 
s1d—because—you’re the only person I shall have 
, 

‘ course—I am your friend.” 

iways?”’ 

iways.”” 

/ path was steep, and they stood still a moment, a 
syreathless, looking down at a cluster of red roses. 
fer day they would have picked them for her, but 
he thought of flowers tasted of death. He knew that 
were tears on his companion’s cheeks. But he 
*t care. It was as though somewhere—inside him- 
yn the horizon of some inner vision a tiny spark had 
d and was brightening and glowing, and was spread- 
't till it filled the whole of him with an indescribable 
+h. He had to close his eyes lest he should see what 
ist not see—not yet. 

aidservant stood in the open window. 

‘you please, sir, the mistress asks if you and Miss 
ld would come up.”’ 

y had both started, as though for a moment they 
wrgotten. They turned quickly, guiltily. Twilight 
d the garden with a vague enchantment. Lucy 
ld stumbled. He gave her his arm. He knew that 
| 


she had seen too. Her hand trembled with foreknowledge. 
A moment later she drew away from him and went on 
alone. 

rIr 


Co had heard Stephen Rosslyn’s car turn out of 
the drive. But she did not expect Digby to come to 
her. Not at first. He would be too terribly shaken. He 
would go out into the garden, and since it was Lucy’s 
visiting time he would meet her, as he often did, and they 
would comfort each other. She smiled faintly to herself. 

Her thoughts were very tender of them both, but they 
seemed a long way off. She felt toward them as an ex- 
plorer might feel toward people he was leaving behind 
him. All that was real to her was the journey and the man 
who would know how to bring her safely out of harbor. 
Still, she wanted to do the best she could. 

So she had sent for them. She wanted them together. 
She had an odd physical and emotional shrinking from the 
idea of being alone with either of them. She felt that they 
would try to get too near to her, lay hold of her and drag 
her back into being one of them. And she wasn’t one of 
them any more. She was a person apart, with a new and 
different life of her own. She was dying. 

She wondered if she were heartless. She tried to recap- 
ture herself and Digby. She remembered that she had 
been beautiful and very gay and happy, and Digby a most 
perfect lover. It wasn’t only his prodigal generosity. He 
had always done things enchantingly and splendidly mad. 
One night he had waited five hours in a bitter snowstorm 
just to see her come home from a dance, and even then he 
hadn’t spoken to her, but had lifted his hat with a grave 
and gallant salute as though she had been a princess. And 
after they were married he had been the same. He seemed 
to know instinctively what other men found out too late, 
that love, however steadfast, is a curious and exquisite 
thing, able to withstand tempest and disaster, but not 
frost. He had been her husband, her friend and her wooer. 
And because of the very stuff of youth and life that was 
in them they had wonderful times. She remembered how 
they had laughed—like children. 

And then death, which, had it come suddenly, would 
have simply broken the survivor’s heart, had gently laid 
its hand on her and drawn her away from him., Neither 
of them had known quite what was happening. It had been 
so gradual. It was as though very slowly they had begun 
to speak a different language. His distress had been pitiful, 
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but he could do nothing. His health and instinctive joy 
of life had been like a baffling wall between them. 

In his place had come a man to whom death was the 
commonplace of life—a grim ungracious comrade who, 
for all his indifference to suffering, knew what suffer- 
ing meant. He cared nothing for the laughter and beauty 
which she had lost. He rarely laughed and she knew by 
the way he thrust aside her flowers that their beauty was 
hidden from him. But he had come to love her. Through 
the ugliness:and humiliation of illness his love reached her 
and held her fast in its protection. It was like a miracle. 
It made death a revelation of life. 

The door opened. She shivered a little. They were so 
big and strong. It was like a blast of crude rough wind. 
She knew that they were ashamed. And after that first 
moment’s recoil she was sorry for their tragic embarrass- 
ment. She held out her hand and Digby caught it and 
kissed it. The familiar, cheery ‘“‘ Well, darling, how goes 
it?”’ had risen visibly to his lips and had died there. Sud- 
denly like a boy overwhelmed with gricf he dropped on his 
knees beside her, burying his face against her arm. 

She looked at Lucy. ‘They were two women under- 
standing each other. They even smiled, though the tears 
had gathered in Lucy’s eyes. Claire knew how Lucy loved 
her. She held out her free hand over the bowed head 
between them. And so they remained a moment. 

“You mustn’t,’”’ Claire whispered. ‘‘ You mustn’t be so 
dreadfully unhappy—either of you. My dears, it comes 
to everyone; it will to you, you know. And I’ve had such 
a wonderful life. No one could have had more love.’”’ She 
felt Digby’s fierce confirmative pressure, but she was not 
thinking of him. ‘‘I’d be content and happy—if only you 
were too.” 

He stood up almost roughly. 

“Don’t, Claire. You mustn’t say things like that— 
impossible things. It’s—a sort of outrage. What will my 
life be if you leave me es 

She thought wearily to herself, suppose she told him the 
truth; suppose she said, ‘“‘My dear, my death will be the 
crisis of a long misery for you. You will suffer frightfully, 
but then you’ll begin to get better. In a few months you 
will be your old self, the self you haven’t been for two 
years—since we began to lose each other. Besides, I love 
Steve Rosslyn.” 

But of course she couldn’t. Only the dying can face the 
truth. (Continued on Page 81) 


It Hurt—and Yet it Was Beautiful, Too—a Kind of Difficult, Splendid Surrender. He Lifted Her Hand and Kissed It 
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ERT PADGETT came from the tenement hall and 
stopped in the street doorway to look himself over 
by daylight. Out of the left breast pocket of his 

polished blue suit he pulled a corner of his green silk hand- 
kerchief and let it hang down. The handkerchief was deco- 
rated with a fine picture of Jack Dempsey in fighting array, 
and Bert was sorry that the conventions of fashion would 
not permit him to show to the public more of the cham- 
pion than the one mighty fist. He adjusted the gold- 
washed fob of his Dollar Dandy watch and rubbed the dull 
tips of his shoes on his calves. From the tail of his eye he 
saw that the janitor, loafing on the platform of the iron 
stairs that led down into the cellar, was watching him. 
Casually Bert drew a thick roll of bills from his trousers 
pocket and counted it; and then, in the act of shoving the 
money back into his pocket, he looked fairly at the janitor 
and started in affected surprise. 

“* Afternoon, Allen,”’ he said. 

“Nice day for the election, Mr. Padgett. Who’s going to 
win the assembly?” 

“Who’s going to win?” repeated Bert, with a smile that 
made him look uncommonly well informed though gap- 
toothed. ‘‘ Well, Allen, I don’t claim to be no prophet, but 
I’ll tell you this: I’m voting for Buckmaster.” 

‘*That’s good enough, Mr. Padgett,” said the janitor, 
still glowing from his sight of the roll of money. ‘I guess 
you know, Mr. Padgett.” é 

“T’ll say!” said Bert. ‘‘Don’t forget to vote, Allen. 
And don’t throw your vote away after what I told you.” 

He nodded briefly, as to a man who had no money, 
pushed his shiny derby hat to the back of his head and 
walked down the tenement street. 

He walked slowly, but he lifted his feet jerkily, as though 
his soles stuck to the pavement. He rolled from the waist, 


“All I’m Asking for Now is the Hat, the Coat and the Watch’? 


and this greatened his stature to the casual glance, the 
more so that he held his elbows bent and away from his 
sides. One elbow could be allowed for, since an overcoat 
was thrown over it, but the other was just for grace. This 
first Tuesday following the first Monday in November was 
quite raw and chilly, but Bert preferred to wear his over- 
coat on his arm, and his narrow-chested and round- 
shouldered frame was as cold looking as a plucked fowl. His 
overcoat was nothing to strut about in, although it was only 
eight years old and he had paid for it a good thirteen dol- 
lars. But it is all in the way one wears one’s clothes; 
almost any young blood with a rich and complaisant papa 
would have cut a wretched figure in the garments which 
Bert wore with conscious smartness. 

Bert’s westward way led by the Eskimo Club, the Tam- 
many Hall organization of the Fortieth Assembly District. 
The Eskimo Club did not wear its usual daylight calm. 
Its windows were open to make lingering by the council 
fire unpleasant, six automobiles were standing before it 
with running motors, and the men going in and out of it 
by stoop and basement were as busy and purposeful as 
ants. 

Bert looked under his thick black brows at the gaudy 
campaign banner on the clubhouse’s front, and his skimpy 
face twisted sardonically; he was sneering at that part of 
the banner which said, For ASSEMBLY, HAMILTON TOOLEY. 

He stopped before a large private residence on the 
northeast corner of Manhattan Avenue. The house had an 
iron front which was cast and painted in the semblance of 
stone, and cunningly enough done to take in completely 
anybody who had never seen stone itself. There was a 
fence of iron pickets about the house, bronzed, with gilded 
spearheads arow on top. An iron lion of life size crouched 
on each side of the low stoop and drooled rust from his 
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terribly opened mouth. Bert scrutinized the house, | 
no number on it, and then went up the stoop anc 
the bell. 
“Ts the professor in?’’ he asked the middle-aged w 
who answered the door. ra 
“T don’t know,” she said crossly. “‘What do you 
young man? He’s been bothered to death.” 
‘Just say it’s Bert Padgett,” said Bert with a sw 
his hand. ep. 
She told him to wait, and closed the door on him, 2 
knew that she was thinking of the hatrack; but whi 
returned she admitted him. 
“Professor Buckmaster don’t know you, young ma 
you could go up. At the head of the stairs, in the t 
She stood at the foot of the stairs and watche 
ascend, having no idea of letting him roam about 
“Tt’ll be a fine thing when it’s over and done wit 
we can have peace,” she muttered. “Trash tracki 
over the house!” ; a 
She, too, had been bothered during the four week 
Professor Buckmaster had announced his indep 
candidacy for the assembly. 3 


The door to Professor Buckmaster’s study was 
the professor sat at his desk and watched the doorwaj 
an air of patient suffering. He had said to his hot 
“Another crank, I suppose, Mrs. Jersey? Oh, we 
come up!” a 

He was a tall and stooping man, gray- 
spectacled, and when he spoke it was in a plez 
slightly cracked by twenty years of university lect 
His gray eyes behind the spectacles were pleasant, to 
kindly; just now they were more expressive of resign 

Bert Padgett stopped on the threshold, leaned a! 
the door jamb, crossed his shins, braced hi 
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d arm against the other side of the opening, and 
his disarming and tooth-skipping smile. 
«n reading about you in the papers, prof,” he said. 
ee was bass. 
180?” 
;, reading about you.” 
bed his shins, sauntered to a chair beside the 
¢ down and reached to his right breast pocket for a 
\g that hung from a yellow string. At the other end 
ring was a limp cotton bag of tobacco; he rolled 
‘a leisurely cigarette. He was sprawled in the chair 
legs thrust straight out, and he did not speak while 
ufactured his smoke; he was keeping Professor 


ster company. His host watched him with cloaked - 


nce; when one is a politician one must be all things 
‘en, eyen to confounded nuisances. 
ja match on you, prof?” said Bert. 
\ssor Buckmaster found a match. Bert lit his ciga- 
hd it remained thereafter in his mouth until it had 
‘down to his lips. He spoke without troubling to 
| it; he laughed without removing it. Professor 
ster was puzzled to see how he could open his 
;o the limit and laugh without dislodging the ciga- 
bm his under lip. 

, prof,” said Bert, crossing his right knee with his left 
Be d’n’t you give your friends a buzz before you 
dr head through the sheet? I could have tipped you 
jot of good dope. Politics? Say, prof, ask me one!” 
\ are quite versed in political affairs, are you, Mr. 

9? 

9; me? Well, prof, I’m not one of these fellows 
‘ims to know it all, but I’ll say that Woodrow Wil- 
(ldn’t never have lost that last election if he’d come 
ame. I could have told him a few and then some. 
|t was always the matter with Wilson; he wouldn’t 
advice. The papers say the same thing about him 
‘0. Say, you want to hear the real low and inside of 

‘rding got President of the United States? It was 

nd I know it. They ain’t fooling me a little bit.” 


“Exactly, Mr. Padgett, ” said the professor restively. 
“But I’m not running for the presidency, you know— 
or do you?” 

“You can’t always sometimes tell,” said Bert, waving a 
hand. “I know you, prof. If you had the right manager 
you’d he up there fighting in the White House door with 
the best of them. You’d ought to have got me to manage 
your campaign, prof. I was speaking to Dunwoody about 
you only yesterday, and I says to Dunwoody ——” 

“Dunwoody? You mean the president of Hudson Uni- 
versity, where I am Bates Professor of Public Corpora- 
tions?”’ 

“Yeah, sure. Say, I got a letter from Dunwoody yester- 
day. Writes me letters. Look at!” 

Professor Buckmaster read the brief note; 
official stationery of the university head: 


it was on the 


“Bert Padgett: You have passed me in your car again, 
although I hailed you. Please stop for me. 


“ALEXANDER GRAHAM DUNWOODY.” 


“Likes to ride with me, Dunwoody does,’ said Bert 
Padgett, restoring the note to his inside pocket. “Likes to 
talk to me, he does. Well, he is not much of a talker at the 
best of times, Dunwoody isn’t. More of a listener. Likes to 
learn something. Say, I’m the man that advised Dun- 
woody to build those new dormitories on North Field. 
Did you know that? Yes, sir, that was some of my work. 
He was hesitating about it because the dormitories would 
cost a million dollars, and I told him to go right ahead. 
Well, he did go ahead, and he’s never regretted it. Never 
said so to me, I know.” 

“JT met you at.a political gathering, did I not, Mr. 
Padgett?” asked the professor, still engaged in placing this 
man whose face was known to him. “Did I meet you in 
Washington?”’ 

“Might be. I was down there just before the war. It 
wasn’t in the White House, was it? I don’t think it was, 
because I never was in the White House. The door man 


said Wilson would certainly want to talk his plans over 
with me, and not forget to come around sometime next 
week. Well, maybe that big coat stuffer was just kidding 
me. Anyway, I didn’t get in that time, as I had to come 
right back to New York the same day; but I wrote Wilson 
a letter. Yes, I wrote him a letter. Advised him to declare 
war, I did. Well, he took my advice, and I guess he’s never 
regretted it. Never told me if he did. Well, prof, how’s the 
campaign coming? I haven’t voted yet, but I’m going 
straight out from here to bang a ballot right on the trade- 
mark. How’s she look?” 

“The political situation in the Fortieth Assembly Dis- 
trict, Mr. Padgett,’’ said Professor Buckmaster jadedly, 
““is one that must arouse burning indignation in every good 
citizen. Tammany Hall has nominated Hamilton Tooley, 
our present misrepresentative in the assembly and a venal 
rascal if ever there was one.. You are aware that he has 
been recently exposed as a bribe taker and a vote seller; 
there is no doubt about his character. And look at the poor 
stick who is the regular Republican nominee—a boy just 
out of school, and now under strong suspicion of having 
bought his place on the ticket. I do not speak as a candi- 
date, Mr. Padgett, but as one of the unfortunate citizens 
of the Fortieth Assembly District; if you know anything 
about me, you know that the office and the salary are no 
object tome. Next year happens to be my sabbatical year, 
so I shall be in a position to spend the necessary time 
at Albany, but I do not expect to find the association agree- 
able. My friends prevailed on me to stand for the office as 
an independent, but I say to you in all sincerity that if the 
ticket of either the Democratic or the Republican machine 
was one that a self-respecting citizen could support I should 
not be a candidate. The better element in this district will 
have none of either regular nominee, and I have received 
numerous assurances that they will support me at the 
polls.” 

** At’s the spirit, prof!’’ said Bert, working with both 
hands at the roll of money in his pocket. “Say, did you 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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had scored, wherefore the Kingston supporters 

were hysterical with joy. They had confidently 
expected their team to be ground to sausage meat by 
at least 30-0, for the line, ex- 
cept for one tackle and the 
ends, was mediocre; the back 
field was slow and unreliable; 
and there was only one man 
on the entire squad who could 
really kick. And yet, by des- 
perate sabotage, they had 
contrived to prevent the 
enemy machine from ever get- 
ting into high gear. They had 
played inspired football, even 
after their star tackle and 
both ends had been carried 
off the field. Sothat naturally 
the stands were delirious and 
praying for a tie. 

There is a certain mile- 
stone, however, at which 
sheer courage, unbolstered by 
technical skill, must take off 
its hat to superiors. And 
Kingston reached that bound- 
ary post in the sixty-third 
minute, when they lost their 
unique kicker and both the 
substitute ends. Abruptly, 
the team changed counte- 
nance, and from a marauding 
party, it became merely the 
shadow of a faint opposing 
host. The visitors, taking the 
ball almost under their own 
goal, marched a hundred 
yards in short, irresistible 
advances. They had a first 
down on Kingston’s two-yard 
line, and they knew in their 
hearts that they had a touch- 
down in pickle. But at this 
juncture Willie Butterfield, a 
senior of the class of 1900, was 
sent in at left end. Inasmuch 
as it was Kingston’s poorest 
team in a decade, and Willie 
was the seventh man to filla 
wing position that day, you 
may reasonably assume that 
he wasn’t a very good player. 

Nevertheless, as the ball 
was passed, Willie charged the 
foe with all the accumulated 
venom of his four years of 
obscurity. And suddenly, 
dead ahead of him, he recog- 
nized his opportunity, which 
was both golden and leather; 
and he not only recognized it 
but he also seized it, and kept 
right on running. 

Just as he crossed mid-field, leading the pack by some 
fifteen yards, the timekeeper blew his whistle; but 
according to the rules the last play could be completed, 
and it was. The foremost harriers gained precisely four- 
teen yards on him, but Willie took a wild header over the 
line, and Kingston won, 6 to 0. That night he got drunk 
for the first and only time in his life, but he did it on half 
a bottle of beer and potent glory. 


\OR sixty-two minutes of actual play neither side 


eee 


It had always been an understood thing in the family 
that when William Chauncey Butterfield should become a 
bachelor of arts he wouldn’t die on the vine. He was to 
forge ahead, acquire his A.M. and his Ph.D., and thus 
prepare himself for an earnest career in the teaching pro- 
fession, preferably at some orthodox and poverty-stricken 
college within a cruising radius from home. And to judge 
by William Chauncey’s appearance, this was about his 
proper speed. 

He was nearly six feet tall and weighed a fraction more 
than a hundred and fifty pounds. He had an intellectual 
forehead, a moderately strong chin and somewhat specu- 
lative blue eyes. Except on the football field, he wore 
steel-rimmed spectacles. He was a confirmed winner of 
scholarships, debates and chess matches, and he was 
among the few undergraduates who, single-handed, could 
dog a Greek pun to its lair, smoke it out and laugh at it 
spontaneously as it emerged. He was neither popular nor 
unpopular; he was simply one of those neutral-tinted 
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persons whom nobody dislikes, nobody avoids and nobody 
ever thinks of inviting anywhere. 

Overnight, however, Willie pipped his shell. In the 
New York newspapers there were smudgy photographs of 
him, and two different accounts of the game were printed 
under the caption, Butterfield’s Run. Unanimously, the 
student body jostled to shake hands with him, and his 
striped jersey was cut into shreds for freshman souvenirs. 
At the football dinner he was the principal speaker, and 
since he was thoroughly trained to the platform, he made 
the best speech that had ever been heard on a similar 
occasion. Afterward, a portly gentleman with a white 
mustache plucked him by the lapel. 

“T was too late for the reception, Butterfield,” he said, 
“so I haven’t yet congratulated you. I’m Martin, ’69. 
What did you think of doing when you graduated, Butter- 
field?” 

Now until a month ago, Willie had looked forward to 
his Ph.D. in about the same spirit in which Sir Launcelot 
visualized the Holy Grail. It was the way he had been 
brought up. And what had knocked him galley-west 
wasn’t so much the grandeur which his own university had 
wrapped around him as it was the appreciation from 
outside. Already he had received two hundred letters, 
fifty telegrams and half a dozen offers of employment, 
ranging from athletic coach to customers’ man in a 
brokerage office, and the average salary mentioned was 
more than Willie had expected to earn for several years. 
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b 
that Willie had been tempted by adverse de; id 
had secretly been considering the offers ante 
And now, as he st\q 
ing down at Martir ¢ 
demons finally too o 
iron-clad option on 
Martin, Carson & ), 
one of the best-knc 
houses in Wall St t, 
Martin himself, as k 
ton trustee, benefa: 
patron of sport, a 
short of a tradition, 
“Why, I don’t kiy 
said; “I hadn’t ¢: 
cided.” 
The older man 
the smile. 
“Then listen tom 
sir. I think you’ye; | 
ties that we can us, 
tell me you practic’ 
fully for four seasons 
ever getting in a ga) 
when your one chan 
you were Johnny on F 
Well, we want men } 
apply that same pri| 
business. Patient) 
rigid determination, 
quick, accurate jy 
We're ready to proj} 
the usual commissi 
twenty-five dollars | 
drawing account. ‘|| 
over and then write 
To Willie, who co. 
two simultaneous g 
chess, blindfold 


take him another 
to earn his doe 


six or seven hu: 
sure, the acad 
phere had alway 
to him, but that was 
had tasted blood. T 
before he had 


“T’m willing to gi 
answer right now. 
and thank you. 


end justifies his me: 
The plump gentleman laughed explosively. 
“Good! You’re a bright boy. I don’t mind 
that we’ve invited only one other man this year 
ham. He’s accepted too. Come on, we'll all g 
Cunningham, incidentally, was the cap 
star tackle. Until the big game, he had alway 
Willie, pleasantly enough, but for the past n 
been increasingly cordial; and tonight, after I 
had departed, he was brusquely confidential. © 
“Took here, Butterfield,’ he said, “1 ta 
tacks. The Eccentric Club is going to giv 
Well, do me a favor and hold it off a week, 
Willie was dazed, but he didn’t show it. | 
dazed to show it. The Eccentric was rate 
least third, among all the Kingston clubs. — 
ham was an Octagon man, and Octagon 
mile. And Willie-had never previously been 
even in respect to the most humble of 
societies. He had never remotely dreamed 
honest, hard-working peasants on the slo 
dream of being nominated gods? 
“It’s like this, Bill,” said Cunningham in @ 
“Eccentric has a meeting before we do. B 
a charter member of Octagon and he likes y 
got certain K men pledged to vote for you 
I ought to say. But will you hold off?” — 
Willie, coming out of the anesthetic, told h 
as a ea of fact it was only what he desery 2 
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jueir bacon for them, hadn’t he? He was entitled to 
min, wasn’t he? Well, rather! So that he gave 
omn promise to the captain, declined a bid from 
nic that same night in his room, and a week later 
dy elected to Octagon. No one but Cunningham 
rticularly enthusiastic about him, but nobody 
| ossibly object to him; and after all, he was the 
aling figure of a football generation. 
within the sacred portals, however, Willie grew 
scious. He knew instinctively that something was 
gbut he couldn’t tell what it was. Eventually, 
izham enlightened him. 
«k here,” said Cunningham awkwardly, “would 
x sore if I gave you a couple of tips, Bill? I mean, 
] between ourselves, you’re a bit shaggy in one or 
ile ways; they don’t amount to anything, but—I 
ll this social racket depends more or less on set 
nd you're cracking a few. Let me steer you. 
g:07” 
afully, Willie said that it was a go; and thence- 
4, in regard to clothes, conversation and conduct, 
¢his orders from Cunningham. As a result, he lost 
sor portion of his self-consciousness before Easter; 
i brain was spongelike in its power to retain in- 
jon, and he also had a strong sense of the dramatic. 
jb mates said that he had improved enormously 
) former cronies said that he was utterly spoiled. 
iis because he had learned to temper his affability 
szht reserve, except in association with his peers. 
jissed his senior scholarship by an eyelash, and 
corrow money from his father to pay his graduation 
at he was class orator, notwithstanding. And his 
1, before leaving Kingston, was to refuse an in- 
t'ship in Greek at the state university. 
1 he went home for a brief vacation his family wept 
tn, pointed out the pitfalls of Wall Street and feebly 
wed to reéstablish him in the rut of pedagogy. 
/in respect to Martin, Carson & Co., his father was 
igly skeptical. 
| don’t seem to realize, Willie,” he said soberly, 
hose folks just hire you young athletes to exploit 
‘ey want to cash in on the publicity you got in the 
1 But when thé noise dies down, they let you out. 


Why, Willie, do you guess you’re a star bond salesman 
just simply because you had the fool luck to pick up a 
football and run a ways with it?” 

“Well, if you’ll excuse me for saying so,” responded 
Willie a trifle coldly, “it wasn’t altogether fool luck. I 
saw my chance and I took it. And it’s the same way with 
this job. I see another chance and I’m going to jump at 
it. And kindly don’t assume I’ve failed or I’m fired until 
I tell you so myself.” 

When he arrived in New York he was as different from 
his earlier self as chalk is from cheese. He was dressed 
a la Cunningham, he was barbered a la Cunningham, and 
he wore a pair of fragile nose glasses instead of spectacles. 
He also wore a very mild swagger, which was curiously 
becoming to him. And up at the Kingston Club the older 
graduates flattered him and ordered cocktails for him, 
and even bought so many bonds from him that his drawing 
account was quite unnecessary. In fact, he outsold Cun- 
ningham three to one, but of course Cunningham had 
merely been captain of a rotten team and had never 
monopolized the headlines. And Cunningham was in- 
dependently rich, anyway, and worked only because he 
was ashamed to be idle. 

In New York, as in the last term at Kingston, the two 
were inseparable; they were the truest possible friends. 

Cunningham used to say to him, “Bill, you’re a prince. 
The only thing I’ve got against you is you were such a 
confounded hermit those first three years. Look at the 
time I wasted!” 

Yes, Cunningham was a true friend and a staunch 
admirer. He thought that Willie was the cleverest man 
he had ever known. He bowed to Willie’s intellect, 
roared at his humor, nodded at his philosophy, gaped at 
his bond sales and turned over to Willie a large number of 
his own best prospects. Why not? Cunningham didn’t 
need the commissions and Willie did, and Willie was a 
wonder. 

But more than this, Cunningham, huge, simple soul, 
launched Willie into society, and groomed him and guided 
him and chaperoned him until Willie could stand on his 
own capable feet and not turn carmine because a pretty 
girl liked to dance close. He continued to superintend 
Willie’s wardrobe, and gradually accustomed him to spats, 


silk toppers, morning coats and gardenias. In two short 
years he had made Willie so much of a metropolite that in 
comparison with the pupil, the master could be distin- 
guished only by his greater informality. 

Moreover, Willie, who was a born student, proved also 
to be a born salesman and an embryo executive; and in 
consequence, at twenty-five, he was shunted first to 
Cleveland and then to Pittsburgh, to organize new branch 
offices. In each of them there were a number of cubs who 
at college had been well-known athletes, but Willie col- 
lected them and deflated them with an eloquent lecture, 
which went to show that in the long run true merit is all 
that counts and that the best man invariably wins. 

When he returned to New York, Cunningham was 
almost pathetic with happiness. 

“Gosh, Bill,” he said, ‘‘but it’s been lonesome! Only, 
while you were away, I put you through for the Patroons’ 
Club. Martin and four others of the old crowd are on the 
committee, so don’t slop over.”’ 

Willie didn’t slop over, but he was nearly as dazed as he 
had been five years ago when Cunningham gave him his 
hold-off for Octagon. His ambitions were lofty, but this 
was an altitude which he had piously hoped to attain in 
about ten years. 

“Well, that was darned white of you, old boy, but— 
what does it cost?” 

“Why, you see,”’ said Cunningham diffidently, ‘‘we’ve 
got a by-law that after you’re once through the committee, 
you can join whenever you like, whether it’s tomorrow or 
thirty years. I mean, your membership stays in abeyance 
until you jolly well choose to come up with your twenty-five 
hundred initiation and a thousand dues. Only I think it 
would be worth while, both commercially and socially, to 
get aboard right off, Bill. So Oh, hang it all! What 
I’m driving at is this: If it’s a bit too steep at the moment, 
why, I’ll gladly slip you a check for thirty-five hundred and 
you can owe it to me. Honestly, Bill, you’d better do it. 
It’s for your own good.” 

So that presently Willie wrote home on Patroons’ Club 
stationery, not in conceit, but merely to advise his father 
that he had been appointed city sales manager of Martin, 
Carson & Co. And since Willie was human, he couldn’t 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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when the wagon boss handed him a kick in the 

pants, his fierce spirit rebelled. He pulled a 
knife and sprang like a lion of the mountains on Jim 
Stofer and stuck it in his ribs 
very deliciously. Then he beat 
it. Yes, he thought it would be 
better to go away from there. 

The cowboys, they were sur- 
prised and full of food, and 
before anybody could stop him 
Benito was nothing short a 
spurt of dust. They chased him 
a long ways, but his horse’s 
hoofs thudded like rain on a 
roof. By goodness, that horse 
could run! Salazar had taken 
the precaution to grab the best 
one in camp, and he went like a 
bat out of hell down that valley 
and across a mesa and over the 
border. He didn’t even take 
time to put up the line fence 
after him, and so two other 
horses which were grazing on 
the mesa wandered through 
also. They said Benito stole 
these horses, sir—what do you 
know about that? 

Benito did not let the grass 
grow under his feet, because he 
was afraid some line riders 
might happen along and inquire 
where those lovely horses came 
from. He wanted to be alone, 
and he traveled swiftly south- 
west toward some mountains 
where there was a dandy hiding 
place he knew about. There 
he could rest safe from pursuit, 
and his cousin would bring him 
food, and when things had 
quieted down he could start out 
again and go toa country where 
nobody knew him and he would 
be free from persecution. 

The stars had come out by 
the time he struck those moun- 
tains. Benito looked at them 
very gloomy and often he 
sighed, for he was thinking of a 
nice girl with violet eyes whose 
mother owned a farm on the 
San Pedro, and he wondered 
what devil would sit under the 
chinaberry tree while he was far 
away. Pity poor Benito, sir— 
at one stroke he had lost a fine 
farm and a good job and the 
beautiful Mariquita. Thesword 
of justice would certainly be 
stretched out for him now, also, 
and he had no dinero to turn it 
aside. 

“Moreover,” he reflected, 
very sad, “the son of a gun 
jumped up from the ground 
and tried to climb on a horse; 
I didn’t finish that job. Well, maybe the Divine Ruler of 
the universe will give me another chance at that guy.” 
And so he rode away up into those mountains and came to 
the house where his cousin lived. ; 

It was true, sir; the treacherous wagon boss did not die 
at all. He was always lucky, that Jim Stofer. The cow- 
boys carried him to town in the chuck wagon and he cussed 
the whole way like the rough road was all their fault. And 
as soon as he got well he went around telling everybody 
Benito was a bad hombre who had stolen many noble calfs 
from the company. By goodness, some men are mean! 
Stofer had taken those calfs his own self. He owned a 
bunch of cows which grazed in the foothills, and his herd 
increased so fast people used to smile very queer and re- 
mark ‘‘Aha, there’s a fellow who knows how to save 
money, sure enough.” 

His cousin was very glad to see Salazar and he remained 
up in the mountains nearly a month, but nobody ever came 
to look for him. 

This surprised Benito because he made sure the whole 
country would be talking about his deed and the rurales 
would hunt. 

Perhaps Jim Stofer did not care to catch the vaquero, 
for now when the manager wished to be informed where 


[ste Benito Salazar was a plucky rooster, sir, and 
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“Yes, While Benito Satazar Endured Hunger and Peril Where the Eagles Build Their Nests, Jim Stofer 
Sat in the Shade of the Chinaberry Tree and the Widow Cooked Up Chickens and Chili for Him” 


so many calfs had gone to, he could say, ‘‘That yellow- 
belly took them.’”’ What is your opinion, sir? 

When he perceived there was no search, Benito came 
out of hiding and went to stay with his cousin, who was a 
woodcutter. But after a while the cousin’s wife began to 
display a curiosity as to how long that loafer aimed to re- 
main anyhow. 

“How do I know?”’ said her husband. 

“Ask him, coward.” 

“Ask him yourself.” 

“He will not even so much as help you with the wood. 
And the way he eats! You are a big fool, Manuel.” 

“But Benito is resting up. He has passed through ter- 
rible sufferings.” 

“Well, if you’re afraid, I’m not. I’ll ask him.” 

And she did. Benito sighed very moody and observed, 
“Ah, that is the question. Life is very hard.” 

“It is very hard on the poor,” remarked the Sefiora 
Ortiz. 

When he heard these words Benito pushed away his 
plate and cried in a furious voice, “‘ You are right, Concha. 
Oh, that villain! Only for him I would now be rich and 
happy with my Mariquita. Yes, and able to recompense 
the friends who are loyal to me, Manuel.” 


The sefiora looked at him and murmur 
have still the horses, hombrecito.” 
That made Benito extremely thoughtful. 4 
ceived, sir, it was time to shake his hoofs. 
“You are right, Oc} 
will take them With m tc 
row.” 
Now, this was not ailll 
the Sefiora Ortiz had ) ; 
but she was so glad ty 
of her husband’s eon 
she kept her tongue § 
her teeth, meanwhile 4 
something else again |p 
morning. But Benii/{ 
her. That son of a gu) 
very early and sneaked f 
out even saying good-| |; 
thought maybe the); 
request him to leave ji 
those lovely horses \ 
What do you know abi; 
Well, he rode along |r 
to himself, when all of } 
he saw something whic ¢: 
him to laugh on the o8 
of hismouth. A many3 
ing for him behind ar} 
a great big gun, sir. | 
turned around to bea | 
the fellow stepped in 
and it was Manuel. | 
“You are surprised, | 
are you not? Donott} 
Know, then, that the 3; 
ting business is on thet} 
I will not’stand no lon) 
that woman’s tongue. | 
all night like a sewing1| 
So I am going with yc 
I’ll show her who is th 
“Fine!” | 
“You see before yot 
ignorant peon, Benitc 
man with a great big h 
does not know fear. Y} 
join this revolution — 
about to make,” said 
“Why not? We will 
rich and thus help the | 
Salazar did not knc 
to do. He eyed his co 
replied, ‘‘That don’t g 
ten, hombre—I never 
hunter by the talk | 
but by the skins n 
wall. However, 4 
about you. Getup ontk 
horse.”’ “ll 
Manuel was about t 
sir, when they heard a 
and here came the Sefio 
on a donkey, making ' 
fly. By goodness, her } 
looked foolish! Benitc 
to one side without si 
word in order to give hi 
room to show who wast 
Judge of his dismay, then, when that poor devil 
around and went home as meek as a sheep, ¥ 
sefiora screaming names at him and every now 
taking a scratch at his face. ed 
“Yes, and I’ll do the same for you if you ever shi 
ugly mug around here again!” she yelled back at 
who shook up his horses mighty quick. 
“Aha!’”? muttered Benito Salazar. “A b 
lonely hours maybe, but he has more peace tha’ 
Well, he traveled many days’ journey until F 
a distant state, and there he joined a revoluti 
just starting. They were a striving bunch and 
soon had plenty pesos to jingle in his pocket. Itm 
very proud. es 
“You think you’re tough guys, hey?” said this 
‘Well, know that I’m the toughest guy in the bune 
They were not all of this opinion, sir, and Be 
obliged to prove it on their hides. i: 
“Gather round and hear me,” he cried, swe 
chest. ‘When I was a baby my mother fed 
meat and peppers. That made me strong. She} 
wildcat to play with. That made me brave like l@ 
I the boss?” 
“ec Sure.” 
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‘Jen go and ring the bells and summon all the people 
, place. We will proclaim a new revolution. Drink 
A, boys.” 
ja El Gallo!” Lakh 
» while Benito was climbing the ladder of fame and 
,ng hardships for his country, a thief planned to steal 
jel he had left behind him. Yes, this Jim Stofer took 
‘ag by the farm on the San Pedro where the nice girl 
ne violet eyes lived. Some men are rascals through 
ystances and some are born that way; is it not so? 
was Benito, a poor, honest fellow forced to flee like 
» while Jim Stofer reposed in the lap of luxury and 
»d how he could grab more of those beautiful calfs. 
fariquita would not look at him, sir. She did not 
je cut of his mug. 
‘iat? You’re still dreaming about that good-for- 
1g Benito?” exclaimed her mother. “He is nothing 
4, bum, I tell you, and he will never come back, 
jsee. But this Sefor Jim Stofer—ah, there is a grand 
He is rich, too, and will make you a fine husband.” 
}: has eyes like a pig.” 
jaat nonsense is this you are talking? Listen to me, 
his Americano does you great honor, and husbands 
isrow on bushes.” 
jen have him yourself, mamma. He is more your age 
yiine.”” 
+ Sefiora Urbina went and got a stout club, aiming to 
; some sense into that so stubborn child which took 
sher father in character, but Mariquita’s words 
tl her thinking, and she went to her room and put on 
ist dress instead, and rubbed glycerin and rice pow- 
-her face, and sprinkled perfume like it was water, so 
\\esmelled very sweet even from a distance. The next 
Jim Stofer rode by he seemed very surprised. 
jan’t hardly tell you apart,’’ he told the widow. By 
jxss, he was a cunning devil! The Sefiora Urbina 
id all over like she had been drinking mezcal, and she 
itwo of the best chickens on the place for that guy’s 
' too. 
bw, 1 wonder what’s on the old gal’s mind?”’ pon- 
ithis hombre as he was riding back to camp. 
'7be Jim Stofer would have married the girl if she had 
illing, but he had no such intentions as regards the 
ir. Yet the sefiora permitted herself to be blinded by 


hopes, and since Mariquita would have nothing to do with 
Stofer, she set out to get him for herself. That big villain 
laughed when he saw what she was up to, and often he 
would gaze fondly at the fat cattle eating grass happily in 
the fields. Yes, while Benito Salazar endured hunger and 
peril where the eagles build their nests, Jim Stofer sat in the 
shade of the chinaberry tree and the widow cooked up 
chickens and chili for him. 

Well, she did not get Stofer, but he got most of her 
money. And after the last bunch of steers was shipped, 
what did that fellow up and do but go on about his busi- 
aes I think he acted very mean. What is your opinion, 
sir? 

The Senora Urbina could not believe the evidence of her 
own senses. She flew into a rage when Mariquita ex- 
claimed “Aha, what did I tell you, mamma?” and gave the 
girl a sound beating, but they had to eat the fried chicken 
and nice chili and tortillas all alone. At last the widow had 
to admit Stofer was gone for keeps, and then she tore her 
hair and beat her breast and screeched that she had been 
robbed, and she would fetch her brother up from Arispe 
and Jim Stofer would soon find out if he could do a lady 
that way. 

All her threats and tears failed to bring back Jim Stofer, 
or one centavo of her lovely money. Then the Sefiora 
Urbina got a lawyer and started to sue, but when she found 
out the big lie that son of a gun made up to tell in court, 
she soon changed her mind. And her brother would do 
nothing. No, the unnatural wretch told his own sister it 
was none of his affair and reminded her how often she had 
refused to lend him a single peso when he most needed it. 
It is sad, sir, the way one’s relations act. The Sefiora 
Urbina had to hire a stranger to protect her honor, but 
although this hombre hid close to Jim Stofer’s shack three 
whole days and nights, the wagon boss never came out or 
moved near a window. Instead, a couple of line riders 
sneaked up on Rafael from behind and arrested him for 
smuggling. They threw the poor fellow into jail and he 
stayed there a long time. 

About this time Jim Stofer decided to move. He had 
engaged in numerous disputes over calfs and other things, 
and a lot of people said he was nothing short a thief. Then 
somebody burned his house in the night and he lost some 
cattle which laid down and died very mysterious, so the 


wagon boss made up his mind he had enemies and he had 
better move to a country where such things did not happen. 

That was why Benito Salazar could not find him when 
he sneaked back over the border to see his sweet Mariquita. 

““What?” he roared in a voice of thunder. “‘That villain 
has made off with our money? Wait till I catch him! I 
will hang his hide to the line fence.” 

But it is one thing to talk, and another thing to perform 
thesame. Benito might grit his teeth until his eyes popped 
out, but he could not hurt Jim Stofer because Jim Stofer 
had gone far away. So at last he quieted down and began 
to think. It was evident something troubled Benito. He 
would gaze at Mariquita and sigh, and then he would 
frown very fierce at the Sefiora Urbina. 

“‘Life is very sad,’ he murmured. 

“‘What is the matter now, Benito?”’ 

“The way they persecute me. They hunt me like a wolf 
from place to place. Hunger and thirst and no place to lay 
my head, and every man’s hand against me.” 

“But you will have me with you now, Benito,’ 
Mariquita softly. 

“What is that I hear? You do not know what you are 
saying, girl.’ 

“Surely you are going to take me with you?”’ 

This Salazar tried to look surprised. ‘‘You are mad, 
Mariquita. Take you into the mountains? It would kill 
you.” 

But the Sefiora Urbina laughed, sir. Yes, she laughed a 
nasty cackling laugh right in his face, and she said to her 
daughter, ‘‘Now you see! They’re all alike. This loafer 
does not want to marry you no more because we have lost 
our money.”’ 

“Peace, old crow!’’ bellowed Benito Salazar. ‘Stop 
your croaking. Know, woman, that I am beset by dan- 
gers. The federals fear me and have put a price on my 
head. Yes, the name of El Gallo makes them tremble. I 
am a dark cloud to my enemies, and so ——”’ 

“Well? What about it? Get on, muchachito, get on.” 

“‘T must rejoin my brave boys. They need me. Later, 
maybe a 

And then the sefiora laughed again. She was possessed 
of a disagreeable temper and she entertained an unworthy 
thought, sir, that Benito aimed to beat it and never come 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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: f “Senor Dios,’? He Shouted in a Voice of Thanksgiving, ‘‘You Have Heard!” 
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Dr. James Jopler wafted into the town of Blaine on 

three cylinders, and parked his democratic four in 
the universe, or that part of the universe which was next 
adjoining the Swan House. 

Of his own free will Doctor Jopler paid for his room in 
advance, peeling a two-dollar bill from an anemic roll of 
about six dollars, with the air of a man who must be careful 
because he has been careless. Having been shown to his 
room he took from his overcoat pocket a small bundle 
wrapped in a newspaper, and 
thoughtfully ate the sandwiches 
which it contained, finished off 
with a hunk of jelly roll, took off 
enough of his clothes so that he 
could fairly be called in negligee, 
and went to bed. 

Next morning Doctor Jopler 
was the busiest man in Blaine. 
Before ten o’clock he had hired 
a suite of three rooms in the 
Questrom Block, paying as a de- 
posit a large and unctuous smile, 
and had gone in debt with the 
editor of the Blaine Intelligencer 
for six inches double-column of 
advertising space, which he orna- 
mented with the following: 


HE COMES TO CURE! 
This is to Announce That the Cele- 
brated and Renowned 
Doctor JOPLER 
(50% Pure Cherokee Indian Blood) 
Has Located Permanently in Your 
Beautiful Town After a Successful 
Demonstration in Europe of His 
Almost Miraculous Cures With His 

Remedies. 
No Drugs, No Death-Dealing 
Poisons, But Just Sweet, Pure, 
Health-Giving Roots and Herbs. 
Whatever Ails You, Folks, Call on 
Doctor Jopler and be Convinced. 
No Cure, No Pay, is His Method. 
Read What the Great American 
Press Says of This Man: 
*‘Another Galen.” 
—Steubenville Banner. 
‘“Almost Beyond Belief.” 
—Dicktown Sentinel. 
“Ts This Man Superhuman?” 
—Crawford Enterprise. 
“To Know Him is to Love Him.” 
—Three Rivers Blade. 
At the Questrom Block, Day and 
Night. Walk Up. 
Second Floor, to th: Right. 
N. B.—Doctor Jopler is an X-Ray 
Expert. 


Urs cover of the benevolent and mysterious night 


By noon Doctor Jopler was 
installed in his offices, with the 
help of two local young men, who 
moved a large number of boxes 
and barrels from the physician’s 
light truck, and also brought over 
some articles of furniture from 
Scales’ Store, to embellish the reception room and provide 
instruments of light housekeeping in the rear. The doctor 
contracted for the furniture on the nothing-down-and-so- 
much-a-week plan, and paid off his young workers with a 
bottle each— dollar size—of the Famous Elixir. The doctor 
was running close to the financial wind, he was free to 
confess, but his large and amiable eyes, deeply set in a coun- 
tenance which overflowed pudgily beneath a shock of raven- 
black locks, opened all doors. His voice was loud and 
convincing, but mellow. He had an enormous paunch, but 
he carried it like a man of the world, and his broad shoul- 
ders were as straight as a ramrod. He wore a huge gray 
felt hat with a brim so ample that it could easily have per- 
formed the services of an umbrella. 

Thus installed, the doctor finished his campaign with a 
broadside of small handbills, contracted for on the same 
terms as his advertisement, delivered by small boys who 
would have run their legs off for this impressive man the 
moment they came into his presence, and who were grossly 
overpaid by being permitted to examine an authentic 
tapeworm which was floating in a great glass jar. Then 
the newcomer sat down to await business. Fortunately he 
had arrived just in time to catch that week’s edition of the 
Blaine Intelligencer. The very afternoon of his installa- 
tion, the people of the town knew that another Galen was 
among them. 

On the following morning a line of patients formed on 
the stairway of the Questrom Block, and almost fought 
for the chance to interview the man who had in his 


“I’m Here in the Interests of the Public. 
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veins fifty per cent of pure Cherokee blood, and had just 
astonished Europe with his roots and herbs. 

Among those who read the flaring advertisement of the 
newcomer was Dr. Horace Volney. Doctor Volney was 
one of the three ethical doctors in Blaine. He was a young 
and earnest man, who had reccatly bought a new auto- 
mobile, hoping that the weather would turn bad or that in 
some manner the exasperating healthfulness of the towns- 
folk would be interrupted. This raucous and vulgar ad- 
vertisement blasted the eyes of Doctor Volney and threw 
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him into a fit of indigestion. The first thing he did was to 
step on the gas of his new Perfect Six coupé, and speed 
toward the home of Doctor Gearin. 

Doctor Gearin was also a young and enthusiastic and 
ethical physician, who had almost suffered a compound 
fracture of the eyeball when he saw the advertisement of 
the quack, and had thrown the newspaper aside and sunk 
deeply into his chair, showing signs of dysthymia. Doctor 
Gearin had been equally sanguine about the future, and 
had just invested in a car with four brakes, balloon tires 
and a traveling case on the rear, and was wondering whether 
it would be paid for during his lifetime or be a matter of 
litigation for his grandchildren. 

Neither of these two doctors would have been perturbed 
had he seen Doctor Jopler come into town and sell a few 
dozen bottles of his elixir under the flame of a naphtha 
torch on a Saturday night. But this was different. ‘‘Has 
Located Permanently’’ were the words of the ad. 

“T’ll see about that!”’ cried Doctor Volney. 

“He has, has he?”’ remarked Doctor Gearin, with a 
carbolie grin. 

“What are we going to do about this fellow?”’ asked 
Doctor Volney of Doctor Gearin, when they were together 
in the consulting room of the latter. ‘‘Are we going to 
stand for this?” 

“Not on your life!’”’ was the reply. ‘Have you seen the 
lout?” 

“No, but I just came past the Questrom Block, and 
there’s a queue of idiots a mile long outside. I saw a dozen 
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or more of my patients there, and some of them ha} } 
owing me so long that my statements have a tainti!s 
when I send them out. I’ll tell you, doctor, we’yit, 
act together, and act quick. This thing is an insu fg 
and to the town. I suppose we’d better go over |, 
Doctor Sarah, first.’’ | 

“Yes, we'll go over now. We want her in on this. ¥ 
got to act together.” eR 

“All I want from you two,” continued Doctor | 
“ig your support, and I’ll have this quack on the wi< 
fore tomorrow night.”’ i" 

Dr. Sarah Pringle was older than the two other (bi 
She had long ago acknowledged her fiftieth birthd , 
then put the subject away forever. She was tall, tn 
clined toward severity of costume, and tight at t| | 
which met and prodie 
straight line. In her ey: } 
of her gold-rimmed spe y 
glittered determination ;4 
gacity, and yet there was 
in them too. Dr. Sarah 4 
had her own clientele, ) 
could not be taken from h; 
she had been prudent, 2] 
had had no family; she | 
puted to be extremely wel 
Her quiet philosophic } 
contrasted sharply wi 
youthful and vigerous con a 
spirit of the two men wh? 
to see her. i | 

“T suppose you knowt > 
quack in town!” blurt. 
Doctor Volney, in bitter ; 
as soon as Doctor Sar; 
shaken hands. | 

Doctor Sarah looked fr } 
man to the other. “Thc: 
two haven’t been quarrel}: 
calling names,’ she saic| 
those two dark eyes shin\ 
with delicate malice. 

Doctor Volney laughed | 
was the laugh of a livery 
man when he sees the St 
Oil tank go by. 

“Haw, haw, that’s goo ’ 
said. ‘But I’m not jokin| 
tor. You know about th} 
Jopler?” 

‘What Jopler? No, I 
What’s happened?” I 
Sarah admitted not havin 
the Intelligencer, and als 
ing risen tardily that day 
Having been excitedly informed of the rea 
this unusual visit from her two confreres, }| 
Sarah took off her spectacles and poised th’ 
her forefinger, and slowly rubbed the red m 
the bridge of her nose, where the spectacl 
rested. 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d make any fuss abo) 
shesaid. “I’ve seen a lot of them come a 
They’re tramps. Usually they’re quite harmless, a’ 
merely the novelty that attracts folks to them. I’ 
sure that it doesn’t do an ethical physician good to ha 
of these chaps come, now and then. In the first pl 
advertises medicine, it reminds people that they ha’ 
and in the second place, when they get through m¢ 
ing with this moonshine, they usually come back tou 
contrition and—some payments, as a peace offering 
I don’t think I’d bother the poor fellow. After al 
know, we all have our living to make.” 

“But he’s a menace to people that are really sick 

“No, I don’t think so. Roots and herbs wouldn’ 
anyone. I suppose he puts plenty of whisky in his 
cine. That chirks ’em up, and doesn’t do any harm 

“Now, look, it’s all right for you to take that att 
doctor,” broke in Doctor Gearin, ‘“‘but you can affo 
no doubt. I’ve got two children to educate, and I’v 
bought a big car Ms i. 

“T ride ina flivver,” interrupted Doctor Sarah sucel 

“Well, do I understand you won’t stand back of 
insisted Doctor Volney a bit angrily. “This man 1s 
ticing without a license. I’m going to run him out of | 

“How do you know he’s practicing without a lice! 

“Oh, I know he is. Of course he is.”’ f 

“Well, I dare say he is. But you’d better be sure 
As to whether I’ll stand back of you—why, I suppose 
But mark my word, if you start any fuss over this 
simpleton you'll regret it. There are always a lot of « 
pointed people, that we doctors haven’t been ab 
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|“? Saw a Dozen or More of My Patients There, and Some of Them Have Been Owing Me So Long That My Statements Have a Tainted Smell When I Send Them Out’’ 


h who love to see us humiliated. They like nothing 
shan to say, ‘Those regular doctors want to drive 
yest man out of town. They hate to see anyone else 
hr business.’ As sure as you raise this issue you’ll 
sje a small army on behalf of your quack. I advise 
<2t this complaint run its course. As soon as he gets 
jnoney he’ll move on. They’re gypsies.’’ 

wig obtained a tacit agreement that Dr. Sarah Pringle 
danction his efforts, so far as they were in defense of 
¢ ethics, Dr. Horace Volney smacked his hands to- 
yind said, “That settles it. Thanks, doctor. Bye- 
“Outside, Doctor Volney said to Doctor Gearin, 
jist leave it tome, will you? I’ll call on this fellow 
« him where he gets off.” 

+0 it,’ assented the other. ‘‘Kick him once for me.” 
-lorace Volney was tempted to break in upon the 
le of patients of Jopler then and thereupon. But a 
(licaey prevented him from doing so. After all, even 
| has a sort of immunity from invasion during office 
| he doctor went out on one or two cases, and cooled 
retuosity until night came. Then he proceeded to 
}strom Block and mounted the stairs three at a 
Te knocked loudly on Jopler’s door. From over the 
a came the odor of frying bacon and eggs. The 
) of Galen was just preparing his supper after a hard 
ork. “I’m Doctor Volney,” explained the caller. 
eat hearty fist was stuck out. The two friendly, 
2 eyes illumi- 
lith welcome 
pleasure. 
1 right in, 
‘anI fry you 
; Well, well, 
wreal good of 
llsay! Last 
was in, what 
think—nota 
‘loctor called 
Snobbish, 
. But you’re 
ight sort. 

” 


hit a min- 
‘ried Volney. 
‘e getting me 
- This isn’t 
ul visit. By 
iT, you’ve got 
«! I’m here 
interests of 
tblic. Have 
t a license to 
emedicinein 
ite?”’ 
» kitchen 
which Jopler 
een holding 
»d while he 
1 forth his 
like notes of 
, suddenly 
‘d and came 
He stared at 
itor in a hurt 
cunning 
0k the place 
boyish pleas- 
nis eyes. Fat 
was, Jopler 
1 to shrink 
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“Lord, I thought you were friendlylike,’’ he murmured. 
“Now what’s the use being onfriendly, what? Live and 
let live, that’s my motto. I always say ——” 

“Have you got a license to practice medicine in this 
state?” pursued the relentless Volney. ‘‘That’s the 
question.” , 

“Y-yes, I have,” was the defiant answer, but without 
much conviction. 

“‘T demand to see it.”’ 

Jopler hesitated a moment, and then shambled over to 
the couch at one side of the consulting room. He opened a 
black bag and fumbled inside. Then, with a sudden burst 
of triumph, he drew forth a folded sheet of Nile green 
crackly paper, and waved it. ‘‘That’s it!” 

A second afterward he started to thrust it back into the 
bag. But Doctor Volney, who was just behind Jopler, 
reached out and seized it. While Jopler stood, helplessly 
following the proceeding with his childlike and hopeful 
eyes, Doctor Volney scanned the document under the elec- 
trie light. 

Then he threw the paper down scornfully and said, 
“This valuable document says that if the bearer returns 
it, with nine more exactly like it, he will be entitled to re- 
ceive one dozen jars of Ban-Zema Face Cream.” 

“By gorry, I must have given you the wrong paper. My 
eyesight isn’t what it was,” lamented the fat man. But he 
made no effort to look further for his license to practice. 

“‘T’m not here for a selfish reason. I’m here 
in the interest of the public,’’ went on 
Doctor Volney stiffly. ‘‘You advertise 
X-ray treatment. That treatment, ex- 
cept in the most expert hands, is highly 
dangerous. I don’t believe you are 
qualified to use those rays. Where the 
devil do you keep a 

“Now, doctor!’ pleaded Jopler. 
“Let’s talk this over on a friendly 
basis.”’ 

But the visitor had flung into the ad- 
joining room, and was already staring 
ata clumsy, badly painted contrivance 
which looked like a combination window 
seat and an opium-joint divan as seen 
in the movies. 

“So that’s an X-ray outfit, is it? 
Where’s the electric connection?”’ 

“‘It—it runs by steam,’’ ventured the 
owner. ‘‘Now look, doctor % 

“Repeat the Hippocratic oath,” com- 
manded the visitor. 

“T don’t just remember it,’’ Jopler 
said slowly. “Now look, doctor; any 
cases I can’t deal with I’ll send over to 
you. I i 

“You can’t bribe me,” returned the 
otherman. “‘I’ll give you fair warning, 
Jopler: If you’re not on your way to- 
morrow by noon I’ll have you arrested 
for practicing medicine without a li- 
cense. You know, as well as I do, that 
that is a felony. So you’d better be 
going. That’s all.” 

Doctor Volney went out and slammed 
the door. Doctor Jopler went sadly 
back to his oil stove, scraped out the 
ruined eggs, which he had forgotten at 
the entrance of his visitor, broke four 
more into the pan, and prepared the 
rest of his supper. 

But he ate without relish. Onceina 
while he shook his head as he thought 


of man’s inhumanity to man. But Doctor Jopler had 
spent his life in the midst of alarums, and by morning 
he had quite recovered his poise and was ready to greet his 
patients. 

Next morning Doctor Volney went to the police station 
to state his complaint with the vehemence of a righteous 
indignation. He found the entire police force of Blaine 
playing a two-hand game of cribbage. Cribbage is a game 
that calls for concentration, and the doctor’s invasion 
created a bad impression. Capt. Frank Brumfit and 
Lieut. Caleb Coppins rose and put on their coats. 
Captain Brumfit promised that the case would be looked 
into. 

But after Doctor Volney had gone the captain said to 
the remainder of the force, ‘‘You better run around and 
see what’s in this, Caleb. Practicing medicine without a 
license certainly sounds against the law. I s’pose we’ll have 
to pinch this feller. At the same time, this Doctor Volney 
is a regular nuisance. This is the second time he’s been 
in here within two years, complaining of something or 
other. Does he think we’ve got nothing to do but chase 
around on his errands?” 

The Blaine police force was a fine body of men, but one 
of them was much finer than the other. Captain Brumfit 
was a six-footer up, and a three-footer across. He boasted 
that he had never had a sick day in his life. He had a hand 
which some wag had compared with a bunch of bananas. 
He exhaled such an atmosphere of vigor that evildoers 
usually fell helpless 
at his approach. 

Caleb Coppins 
was not gifted with 
such abounding 
health. He com- 
plained more or less 
of his back, al- 
though he was not 
sure that it wasn’t 
his heart. He suf- 
fered notoriously 
from neuralgic 
pains, flat feet, oc- 
casional dizziness 
and asthma. Be- 
ginning in the year 
1901 he had started 
the round of the 
patent medicines 
kept at the local 
drug store, had gone 
twice through the 
list, and was just 
beginning again 
with Doctor Cook’s 
Tonic. He was the 
ideal man to inter- 
view Mr. Jopler. 
He had the most 
expensive knowl- 
edge of medicines 
in Blaine. 

Until Lieutenant 
Coppins displayed 
his badge Mr. Jop- 
ler thought that his 
visitor had dropped 
in from some neigh- 
boring home for 
Civil War veterans. 

(Continued on 

Page 70) 
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Governor, Vice President, 
President and Private 
Citizen 


FTER his return from Cuba, 
A Theodore Roosevelt was nom- 
inated for the Governorship 
of New York and was elected in 
November, 1898. After his inaugura- 
tion on January 1, 1899, he gener- 
ally spent Friday night and Saturday 
at 689 Madison Avenue, where, as a 
rule, Senator Platt and Mr. Odell 
breakfasted with him on Saturday 
morning to talk over the important 
matters that were imminent, and 
during the day he had appointments 
with all the necessary peopleto con- 
sult with on official work. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


AT OysTER Bay, N. Y., 
July 12, 1898. 
ARLING BYE: Have you got 
my letter books which Root used 
last year? I donot seem to find them 
here and have a vague impression 
that they were left at 689. 

I had a very interesting time at 
the White House, where the Presi- 
dent jollied me to his heart’s con- 
tent. I do most earnestly hope he 
will get a definite policy and follow it 
out both in the Philippines and in 
Cuba. He is very confident about 
Otis, as is John Hay, and both feel 
what I trust is an entirely warranted 
satisfaction as to the outcome in the 
Philippines during the next dry sea- 
SOnte HANS 
Ever yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 

ALBANY 
Nov. 27th, 1899. 
ARLING BYE: That was a 
very sweet note of the Secre- 
tary’s, and I appreciate it and, still 
more, your letter. I agree exactly 
with what you say about Dewey. 
His action was unwise, and indeed, foolish. But I do not 
think it called for any public comment, and it counts as 
nothing compared with the debt we owe him for what he 
has done. I felt that the clamor about it was worse than 


undignified. Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In October, 1899, Mrs. Cowles moved to 1733 N Street, 
Washington, owing to Captain Cowles having been ap- 
pointed to work in the Navy Department. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
Sunday, Dec. 17th, ’99. 

ARLING BYE: I have told Cabot that I did not 
want, and would not take, the Vice Presidency; also 
Platt. The latter assures me that he is for me for a re- 
nomination, and that there will be no opposition to me; 
too much faith must not be put in princes, even of the 
democratic type, but at present it looks as if I would be 
renominated. Of course, were my renomination out of the 
question I should accept the Vice Presidency were I offered 
it. But it seems to me there is more work to be done in 
the Governorship in two years than in the Vice Presidency 
in four; and with our kaleidoscopic polities it is foolish to 
look too far ahead as regards places—as regards the work 
itself, I always follow the same lines. My being in politics 
is in a sense an accident; and it is only a question of time 
when I shall be forced out. Just at present the Tom Payn 

fight seems my most serious rock ahead. 
The South African business makes me really sad. Ihave 
a genuine admiration for the Boers; but the downfall 
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of the British Empire, I should regard as a calamity to 
the race, and especially to this country. I am an optimist; 
but there are grave signs of deterioration in the English- 
speaking peoples, here and there; not merely in the evi- 
dent lack of fighting edge in the British soldier, but in the 
diminishing birth rate here and in English Canada, as well 
as Australia; in the excessive urban growth; in the love of 
luxury, and the turning of sport into a craze by the upper 
classes. All these things may pass; but they would be 
greatly added to by the race humiliation of a great catas- 
trophe. How much more if, thanks to our own folly, of the 
kind flourishing in the “ Nation” and in the demagogues in 
Congress, we some day court military disaster through our 
own unpreparedness! 

Edith has gone to meet Emily, very happy. I am taking 
the children out for a long tramp. Love to Will and 
blessed curly-headed Sheffield. Yours ever, des 


STATE OF NEW YorK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


ALBANY 
Jany. 22nd, 1900. 
ives WILL: It was delightful to hear from you. I 
have my hands full of parochial politics. Just at 
present I am in a horrid fight over the Payn business. All 
that I reasonably can do to stay in with the organization 
I will, but I will not renominate Payn. What the outcome 
will be I can’t tell. 
I am delighted to hear that Crowninshield has done so 
well. I have written Lodge and will write to Long. 
Recently I have been having a little too much strenuous 
life with a large gentleman whom I have had up to wrestle 
with me. First of all he caved in my ribs. When I got over 


Mrs. Archibald Bul 


those I fetched loose one|h 
blade while endeavoring tej; 
a flying fall. I think I sh:/} 
boxing as a gentler sport. T | 
is that I have so little ti) 
have to get my exercise ii) 
concentrated form. 
Give my best love to An), 
been so delighted to hear {\ 
field has been well. 
Ever yours, 
THEODORE R00} ) 


STATE OF NEw Yo). 
EXECUTIVE CHAMB | 
ALBANY 


President Schurman ¢ 
and suggested to me that] 
take the Governor Gener 
the Philippines. I suppos 
had been drifting latent in; 
although I had never spoke 
definitely thought of it. I 
that while I could not ans| 
nitely, it was one of the th 
seemed to me to be eminen 
doing, and I believe I menti 
Platt and of course to Cabo 
twice) and to one or two oth 
as among the possibilities 
should have to give up ifI 
the Vice Presidency—simj 
ling it with, for instance, } 
position. Not that I beliey 
get either that or a cabinet 
but that it was a bit of gem 
which, if the opportunity 
should like to undertake. 

The organization played 
with me on the Payn busi 
I have remained entirely ; 
tured and entirely inflexible, 
result that I think they w 
around to my side. I earne; 
we can get Payn out. In ar 
though I shall mind being « 
I would a great deal rathe 
get him out and fail than a 
in his staying in. 

Corinne and Douglas spe 
ried thirty-six hours here. 
seen much more of them ont 
to New York, which I have really enjoyed for tha 
The work is of course of absorbing interest to me, 
it is a great game, and because I am striving har 
foundations of honesty and public decency. V 
comes I am profoundly satisfied, and shall alway: 
so, with having made a creditable record as Color 
trust as Governor. It is something to leave the | 
Give my love to John Hay and Henry Ada 
them I wish I could stop in to see them. Asf 
is not only the staunchest friend I have ever 
the very staunchest friend I have ever read 0 
more I see of public life, the more I realize and ¢ 
what he is and what he has done. 


Ever yours, ; 
THEODORE ROO 


ARLING BYE: = 
. 
| 


That winter Mr. Roosevelt made his headqu 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson whe 
York. ia 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY Fabel 


RLING BYE: It was delightful to recei\ 

of the 8rd. Substantially I agree with y 
Senator Platt is fond of me, but there are lots of 
ticians and especially lots of big Wall Street 1 
furnish the money to politicians, and both 
against me. They would like to see me put 
Presidency because they think I will be harm! 
have definitely decided that I will not take the Vi! 
dency, and this you are at perfect liberty to me 
anyone. I have so written Cabot and Platt. 


writing to the big game hunter Selous who knows 
matters through and through. I see he takes very 
rounds in favor of the Boers and I want to know 
) view of the facts is. I have a very warm feeling 
| for England, and have felt that though the Boers 
fectly right from their standpoint and also had 
saical right in the case, yet that England was really 
the battle of civilization. If Selous can show me 
yntrary, I would like to find out. ; 
je just seen Montague White, the Transvaalist. 
do not take a fancy to him personally, he does 
make out a very strong case against Chamberlain, 
and the rest of the men who brought on the war. 
-knows the military history of the past four 
has made out the strongest kind of case against 
‘me, Wolseley and all who are responsible for the 
-end of it. 
best love to Will, 

Ever yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
Feby. 26th, 1900. 

? WILL: My view of the canal business is just 
: If we fortified it, then in the event of a war with 
‘ar naval power, she cannot use it and we probably 
we do not fortify it, then if our opponent is weaker 
are we still have another vital point to watch. 
she is 
she can 
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means anything, it means that European powers 
are not to acquire additional territorial interests on 
this side of the water. I am not afraid of England, 
but I do not want to see Germany or France given 
a joint right with us to interfere in Central America, 
for how can we then refuse a joint right to interfere 
in the partition of Brazil or Argentine? I cannot 
myself, in spite of our beloved Dewey’s pronuncia- 
mento, see any rational defense for the treaty either 
from the standpoint of our sea power interest or of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
Feb. 27th, 1900. 

y jee BYE: I am having my hands full 
here as usual, but somehow I contrive to wiggle 
through. Occasionally, I talk pretty to the gentle- 
men; occasionally, I thump them with a club, and 
by generally doing each at the right time and in the 
right way, I have been able to get along better than 
could reasonably have been expected. Seriously I 
think I can say with absolute truthfulness that I 
have administered this Governorship better than it 
has ever been administered before in my time— 
better than Cleveland administered it. Everything 
is as straight as a string, and done as honestly as can 


‘canal and 
our detri- 
f the pro- 
anal had 
| in the 
war, the 
it is true 
‘ve gotten 
‘it, but we 
hen have 
‘weeks of 
iety, dur- 
iich we 
ither have 
vatch the 
ith a for- 
» detach- 
r else to 
a the risk 
t Cervera 
gh it and 
nish into 
ific, leav- 
uncertain 
‘he meant 
iste Puget 
r sail over 
k Dewey. 
over, if the 
Doctrine 


be done. It is really a little irritating to think that 
the men who make believe to be for virtue should 
constitute one of the chief obstacles to what I have 
been doing. It is the dogs of the Evening Post and 
their like who have caused me most trouble—that 
is, most trouble among decent people. I do not think 
they have a very big effect upon the votes. 
Love to Will. 


Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


STATE oF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


At Oyster BAY, June 25, 1900. 

EAR BYE: The thing could not be helped. 

There were two entirely different forces at work. 
The first was the desire to get me out of New York, 
partly because the machine naturally prefers some 
one more pliable, but mainly because of the corpo- 
rations’ or rather the big speculative corporations’ 
unhealthy attitude toward me. This desire was 
absolutely unoperative as regards results, for I stood 
Mr. Platt and the machine on their heads when the 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
Campaigning in North 
Carolina Just Prior to 
His Election in 1904 


trial of strength 
came and forced 
the entire New 
York delegation 
to declarefor some 
one else. It was 
the feeling of the 
great bulk of the 
Republicans that 
Te Piwes Ou ylhed 
strengthen the 
National ticket 
and they wanted 
me on it at all 
hazards. Mr. 
Hanna was quite 
as much opposed 
to my going on as 
Mr. Platt was to 
my staying off, 
but both were 
absolutely and 
utterly powerless. 
While of course I 
should have pre- 
ferred to stay 
where there was 
more work, I 


not to be deeply 
touched by the way in which I was nominated. The vital 
thing in this election is to reelect President McKinley and to 
this I shall bend all my energies. If we succeed, well and 
good, and as regards myself I shall try most earnestly, and 
I most humbly hope not to forfeit the respect and good 
will of the people who put me in as Vice President. If we 
are beaten, my own disappointment will not be a drop in 
the ocean to my bitter regret and alarm for the Nation. 
Give my warm love to Will; I hope he is getting better. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


OYSTER BAy, August 18, 1900. 
RLING BYE: I wish I could accept, but it is abso- 
lutely out of the question. I cannot leave Oyster Bay 
until I start on my Western trip, for I have to do some 
state business every day, and all the rest I can get I can 
best get here at Oyster Bay. 

I don’t like some aspects of the political campaign at 
all. I believe we shall pull through, and of course there 
is always a large element of which we know nothing, so 
that it is always possible that there is a hidden force that 
will make a clean sweep either one way or the other; but 
the combination of all the lunatics, all the idiots, all the 
knaves, all the cowards and all the honest people who are 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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I Had Never Discharged a Firearm, But I Extended the Article;:Well Before Me in the Direction of the Rascally Pursuers and Pulled Something 
qr 


apprehension of discovery for a long time 

after I reached the highway. With head 
bent and my too large cap pulled well over it, 
I walked briskly at the roadside, nor would I 
raise my glance to passing traffic. Not once was I ac- 
costed, however, and after an hour’s travel had put me 
some three miles beyond the limits of Fairwater I began to 
feel more secure, though even now I did not loiter or look 
up, but continued as a pedestrian with a definite aim in 
view. By this time I was well into the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and, realizing that every furlong I gained lessened 
the chances of detection, I began to enjoy the peace and 
beauty of these pastoral surroundings. 

At each homestead I noted with pleasure the twilight 
activities: the tired farm laborers returning from their 
field toil; the cattle being urged into their pens with musi- 
cal shouts, often by children who seemed to make rather a 
game of it; the horses, still attired in their harness, sipping 
long drafts of water from the troughs; the strident squeal- 
ing of pigs, and among the barnyard fowl an air of cheer- 
ful home-coming after their long wholesome day in the 
open. 

Above all, I pleasured in my new and hardly won liberty 
in this great out-of-doors. I have always been fond of 
Nature, and not since I could remember, doubtless not 
since the days of my irresponsible boyhood, had I been free 
to enjoy its delights under auspices so stimulating. No 
longer could I be rebuked because of forgetting to perform 
acts alleged to be important; no disturbing voice could 
arouse me from meditation about the vital things of life. I 
might be as late as I chose for dinner and none would rate 
me soundly for it. I had, I smilingly reflected, in the 
language of some phrase-maker unremembered for the 
moment, burned my bridges behind me. I was carelessly 
sauntering over a pretty scene of hill and wooded dale, 


[) epee my disguise I was under some 


toward a sun already setting in the far west, emancipated. 


at last from confinement grown irksome not alone because 
the house had not been one I should have chosen for an 
indefinite stay but for the reason that I need no longer be 
furtive. Now I could be fearless as well as free, look the 
world in the face and walk forward unregarded to that 
western sun. I might, indeed, continue on to the famed 
Rocky Mountains which I had ever wished to behold, and 
no one would have the right to question or hurry or retard 
my progress. I no longer moved with bowed head, but as 
one who has the right to live his own life in his own way. 


AWN 
\\ 


By darry Leon Wilson 


ILLUSTRATED 


HENRY 


Often had I pictured myself in precisely this situation—set 
down, carefree, nameless and. without responsibilities 
among asimple, kindly people who would accept me on my 
merits and where I might live for years with no harassing 
restrictions. 

I might be as late for dinner as I chose! Again and again 
this thought recurred to me. Such was its persistence I at 
length discovered it to have a certain physiological origin. 
I recalled that I was already late for dinner, and observed 
the pangs of hunger becoming each moment more acute. 
Owing to the haste in which I had been compelled to leave 
the Leffingwell house not a morsel of food had passed my 
lips since the simple breakfast I had prepared there, and 
my brisk walking had sharpened an appetite that would 
have been exigent under any circumstances. I remembered 
the pan of excellent corn and beans I left unheated, and 
was stung with a new sense of my ill luck in those last 
moments. I wondered if I were not possibly approaching 
a village where food could be purchased. I considered ven- 
turing to apply at one of the farmhouses I passed, but 
decided that this would still be a risk, as I could hardly yet 
have passed the radius covered by news of my disappear- 
ance, and some busybody might recognize me, in spite of 
my appearance, and communicate with the searchers at 
Fairwater. It would be far safer to continue, hungry as I 
was, until a village was reached. 

At this point I was brought to a sudden halt and heard 
myself utter a cry of dismay. Again and again since my 
escape I had been subtly warned by something at the back 
of my mind that all was not as well with me as it seemed to 
be. I had not been really troubled by this obscure re- 
minder, and had dismissed it as often as it came, because all 
too plainly my position was sound. Yet now I knew the 
alarm had been genuine—I was penniless! In my delight 
at finding and in my haste in changing to the garments I 
now wore, I had neglected to remove any of my belongings 
from the objectionable suit I discarded. I had been pos- 
sessed, I knew, of several bank notes amounting to twenty 
or fifty dollars or thereabouts, as well as a change purse 
heavy with silver; and in addition to these sums, there had 
been pinned in the upper right-hand coat pocket a five- 
dollar bill as a reserve fund in case I should find myself 


RALEIGH 


abroad and penniless—this later being} 
in force by Mrs. Copplestone after it hac 
on one or two occasions that I had b 
pelled to solicit strangers for a small lo 
this stock of money, as well as m 
notebook, fountain pen and other trifles, had 
behind. To retrace my steps for them was 
question; I should not only incur risk of dis 
the valuables might even now be utterly destroy 
fire-fiend. Nor could I longer, I reflected, reso 
device of requesting a loan from strangers on the) 
tion of my card. Not only was my cardcase ar 
left articles, but I realized that in my present guise 
would be all too likely to regard me as not worthy 
dence. I had been begged for trifling loans by sh 
lows of my own present appearance too often not 
the result. 

The alarming discovery was made while I pau 
way up asteep hill, and I was suddenly conscious | 
depression. My feet were weary, my appeti 
and though it may scarce be credited, I su 
myself picturing as attractive the home I had 
for three days and nights. I saw our table s 
appetizing viands, and myself eating to rep] 
comfortable slippers and the couch upon w 
later recline with the reading light at its head 
the madness of a moment, for I saw also t 
accompaniment of Mrs. Copplestone’s ref 
condemnations, so not long did I permit 
beguile. Who was I, the world spread at m 
richly patterned rug, to be making a god o 
Who was I to become petulant under these 
forts when I had so ingeniously gained fre 
and surcease from the frets of an adverse co 
tion? With renewed spirit I pushed on up the 
the road topped it after a sharp turn on as 
grade, resolved to laugh off my. plight in 
fashion. 1 

Night had now definitely fallen, lighted by oF 
dim stars, so that I was in almost utter darkn 
could I discern the glimmer of any farmhouse 
might now have dared seek food and shelter. 
twenty feet could I see the highroad before me. — 

As I paused I heard the distant baying of a d 
tone was that of a large animal, peevish about s0 
and it occurred to me that rather than to go on 
risk an encounter with the beast I might do bett 


\ 


' 
ee 
y the wayside until he should have become quiet. 
ingly I left the road, climbed a low, turfed bank at 

and reclined beside a clump of brushwood growing 
‘Tt was good to rest again on the fresh young grass, 
ice Thad found among the clothing in the Leffingwell 
nt a rough shirt of heavy gray flannel, I did not find 
ht air insalubrious. Indeed it was almost balmy 
cent of herbage burned by the day’s sun still 
m. In the wood back of me crickets chirped inces- 


chorus had a lulling effect. Before long, my 
abeyance for the moment, my huge cap protect- 
d from the ground, I slept. 

sleep must have lasted some hours I inferred 


i gained a sharp chill, though it was better 
by the risen moon. I drew up to a sitting 
n my bank and saw that I had been aroused by a 
ascending the stiff grade that curved so sharply 
“ed feet back along the way I had come. I heard its 
nereased by an open muffler, some moments before 
ights gleamed down the highway in front of me. 
_of continuing, the car was brought to a halt at the 
e halfway between the summit and my resting 
J was rather blinded by the glare, but was able to 
wo men emerge from it, and the car must have had 
‘occupant, for the lights were immediately switched 
the dark, to which my eyes were now accustomed, 
dimly make out the line of the car and of the three 
grouped before it. Faintly I could hear the mur- 
ow-toned voices. My impulse was to join them, 
uring hail—so that they could not suspect me 
ntentions—and perhaps be invited to share their 
chance, they had halted for a moonlight picnic. 
sthing deterred me from this essay in comradeship, 
ome quality of guarded tension in their quick 
sed tones. As I paused their talk ceased and 

ed to separate and secrete themselves. Whatever 


what must have been a quarter hour, idly 
she while that on the morrow I could perhaps 


“That Baby, He’s Fast Company— Bing, Bing!—He Mows Them Down. 


discover in the wood at my back some edible roots and 
berries such as travelers so often subsist on in a strange 
land. I then concluded that the strange men in the car 
must have stopped to rest as I had done, and would now 
be sleeping. At the same moment’I heard dimly in the 
valley below the clatter and rumble of another approaching 
ear, a much heavier car, I thought, as the sound grew 
near; and in this I was correct, for when the lights shone 
at last over the grade I saw them to be on a heavy truck 
piled high with goods. So slowly had the heavy vehicle 
made the ascent it was barely moving when it reached the 
level and it had not regained speed when it came abreast 
of the darkened car at the roadside. 

Hereupon I saw the three figures spring from the shadow 
of this car, and a voice of rough command shouted, “Pull 
up there, you ” followed by an expletive so vilely foul 
that I knew this could be no mere prank of jesters. Nor 
indeed was it, for the truck at once accelerated its speed, 
and at the same instant there was the spitting of fire from 
its seat, followed by the report of a weapon. At once fol- 
lowed a fusillade of shots, marked by swift flashes of red, 
from the three who had lain in wait and who I now saw 
must have been highway robbers of the most desperate 
character. 

Fearing for my own safety I arose and fled swiftly down 
the road along its raised bank perhaps a hundred feet. 
Behind me I was aware that the fleeing truck followed 
amid the continuous explosion of shots, and I had decided 
that I must diverge to the woods on my right if I would be 
safely outside the line of fire when I was deterred from this 
by the hunted man bringing his car to stop directly before 
me. “D—n them!” I heard him say in a violent tone, 
after which he groaned, while not so far back I could hear 
the sharp patter of feet on the paved way. I saw that I 
might be of assistance in foiling these evildoers, and sprang 
to the step of the car, crying to the driver, ‘‘ A friend is near 
if you need help.” 

“Here, quick!” exclaimed he, and thrust a curious-feeling 
metallic object into my hands. ‘‘Give them h——1!” he 
cried. 

I had never discharged a firearm, but I extended the arti- 
cle well before me in the direction of the rascally pursuers 
and pulled something. The result was a continuous stream 
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of fire and a series of the most alarming explosions, while I 
could feel the weapon growing warm in my grasp. 

“Good work!”’ shrieked the driver, clumsily shoving at 
me a second weapon which acted after the manner of the 
first when I had reached it well from me and pressed it 
with a finger. 

Now we heard yells of pain from the rear and the most 
obscene imprecations I had ever listened to, but the pur- 
suing steps had for the moment ceased. Plainly my shots 
had dismayed the rascals and they saw that I was not to be 
trifled with. “Good work!” again exclaimed the driver. 
“T bet you sent them all to the d—1.” We both listened, 
and now shots from the pursuers were renewed, their 
bullets striking the back of our load. 

“You can drive a car?’’ then demanded the fellow, who 
was all excitement. ‘‘Yes—you can drive a car.” I was 
about to explain that I could do plain driving pretty well, 
driving, that is, straight ahead, but would hardly trust 
myself to back or sharply turn so monstrous a vehicle, but 
he shut me off, and indeed I instantly perceived that his 
need was not to back up but to go on. 

“They got me in this shoulder,” he said, ‘‘and my arm’s 
no good.” I saw that he was wounded, for blood trickled 
down his sleeve. Unhesitatingly I took the seat he va- 
cated, put the car into motion, and we were off just as 
another bombardment began and another running of feet 
was heard on the road behind us. 

“Drive like h—1 and we get away, d—n them!” 
cried the wounded man. 

I accordingly put on all speed while now faintly from the 
rear came other shots and cries of baffled rage. The inci- 
dent had come upon me with so little warning and been so 
quickly over, it was difficult for me to realize how from my 
bed on the ground I should come in a few seconds to be 
driving a motortruck madly across the land, sitting beside 
a wounded man who clawed at his right shoulder with his 
left hand and muttered in the most profane manner. I 
wondered if I might not still recline on my hard couch in 
the clutch of a nightmare. Yet gradually a sense of real- 
ness came to my disordered fancies and I saw that my 
position had actually changed. My companion after a 
time with many groans took the two weapons I had used 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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I Was Near to Die and Needing for Help, and He Bring Me Off”’ 
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America’s “Isolation”’ 


O MANY of our own journals are swelling the European 

chorus of lamentation over the isolation of America 
from the affairs of Europe that it seems proper to examine 
this popular myth in order to see how broad a base it has to 
stand on. 

In a large measure we have, indeed, succeeded in keep- 
ing out of European quarrels and situations that threat- 
ened to breed quarrels. That very aloofness, well in 
keeping with our character of benevolent onlooker, made 
it possible for the Dawes commission to frame proposals 
that were received all over Europe not only as an exceed- 
ingly able program for dragging half a dozen nations out of 
their common Slough of Despond but as a plan notably 
free from national bias or national self-interest. There is 
no fear or favor in any line of it. At this writing it looks as 
if the Dawes plan might be put into successful execution; 
and if it should be it will unquestionably prove to be the 
world’s greatest contribution to the cause of European peace 
since the signing of Marshal Foch’s famous document on 
November 11, 1918. 

This is but one of a dozen examples that might be cited 
to show that our isolation is from the forces of evil and 
destruction, but never from those which make for peace 
and tranquillity and a return to international sanity. We 
did, to be sure, decline to accept a mandate for the admin- 
istration of Armenia. We refused to undertake other 
enterprises that were so obviously out of our province that 
they were foredoomed to certain failure. Fortunately, for 
us and for the world, we refrained from doing foolish things 
that would now and henceforth make it impossible for us to 
do wise ones. If this is isolation, so be it, for we cannot 
have too much of it. 

One of the curiosities of contemporary American journal- 
ism is the editorial policy of many respectable newspapers 
which are daily deploring our national sanity in keeping 
our fingers well away from the European buzz saw and at 
the same time ignoring our lamentable failure to keep Euro- 
pean affairs out of the United States. The injection of 
Continental currents into American life is no idle figure of 
speech. Every shipload of immigrants that steams into 
an American port brings in an unseen cargo of European 
traditions, hates, blood feuds and ancient grudges, which 


thrive just as well on one side of the Atlantic as on the 
other. They are not declared to customs inspectors. They 
are not amenable to rule or regulation. No quota act 
keeps them out. No amount of travel saps their strength. 
If Balkan peoples which are at loggerheads send their 
nationals to America, they can hate one another in Gary 
or South Chicago or Akron just as violently as they could 
if they had remained in their native villages. They not 
only can, but they too often do; and any student of our 
foreign-language press will testify that they are not bash- 
ful in their endeavors to keep transatlantic enmities alive 
and kicking in the United States. 

Close organization, indefatigable propaganda and politi- 
cal blackmail bring clashing European enmities to bear 
upon our national and local councils to a degree that 
would be incredible to persons who have not made a study 
of the subject. And yet patriotic American editors cover 
tons of paper and shed oceans of tears describing the plight 
of these poor aliens and their countless kin barred out by 
the Johnson Act, with never a thought for poor America 
or for our poor posterity who will people it a generation 
or two hence. When a woman from Southern Europe 
murders her pretty daughter for taking up with a young 
man because he is ‘‘too American”’ it gives them pause for 
a week; when there is a riot at an East Side funeral grow- 
ing out of European racial differences they grow thought- 
ful for a moment; but in ten days the ‘‘episodes”’ are for- 
gotten and the typewriters in these editorial sanctums 
again begin to click out Ellis Island sob stuff and to ring 
the changes on the ennobling influences of European 
thought and culture, so much of which has to be disin- 
fected before it can be allowed to land on American soil. 

The future welfare of America and of the world is just 
now more vitally conditioned by clear thinking, hard work 
and the spirit of live and let live, than by any other factors. 
As a nation we are hard workers. As a people we are 
distinguished above most for our good will toward other 
peoples. As thinkers we have no superiors when we are at 
our best; but when we maunder about our isolation we 
are at our worst. 


Politicians’ English 


HE women delegates to the national conventions, by 

all accounts, carried off more than their share of the 
honors for dignified, graceful and convincing speech mak- 
ing. Forensic eloquence is today at such a low ebb that no 
one would be sorry to have it restored to its old place; and 
if this is to be done by the wholesome urge of feminine 
competition, so much the better. 

Old-fashioned oratory went out of style in Congress be- 
cause it was not worth the effort involved. Desired results 
could be achieved just as well without it. Washington 
observers are agreed that mere eloquence rarely changes 
a vote. The appeal of oratory is largely to the emotions. 
Today the appeal which passes bills and resolutions is that 
which carries with it a direct or an indirect quid pro quo; 
and it makes small difference how clumsy the approach 
or how slovenly the diction if that factor be present in 
force. 

And yet it is not hard to believe that the radio may 
bring about a new set of conditions, with higher standards 
among speakers and listeners alike. For many weeks 
campaign managers and their lieutenants have been be- 
speaking broadcasting facilities for their candidates and 
their supporters. 

The radio people have had to tell them very frankly 
what is and what is not worth broadcasting; the nature of 
the competition that they face and what the public will 
and will not endure in the way of political harangues. 
An audience of a million, or even of a hundred thousand, 
is worth pleasing and worth influencing. 

An intelligent visitor from China or New Zealand might 
naturally suppose that in the House of Representatives 
we havea sort of national conservatory of public speaking, 
where the best traditions of the art are carried on, where 
the purest English is commonly heard, where correct dic- 
tion is the rule, where the amenities of debate are observed 
to the letter, where American eloquence may be studied 
in its finest flower. 


We should be frankly ashamed to tell the trut, 
a visitor. We should prefer to conceal the unden} 


to a debate in the House of Representatives Cols 
shocked and disillusioned. For he has not aN 
great deal of twaddle but he has heard his nob) 
tongue submitted to every indignity of bad : 
slovenly enunciation and grotesque misprony»j 
Some of the so-called English of the House is 
impress him more deeply than the Washing 4 
or the dome of the Capitol. i 
We would not have all political orators speak; 
alike as if they had been brought up in the ia 
This is a large country and its people are entitle; 
diversity of speech. We would not forbid the M 
lander his nasal twang, the Southerner me 
nor the Westerner his roweled r’s. They sma 
of the different states and are part of a speaker's b “i 
We would ask only to have each region represent) 
characteristic best rather than by its worst ¢| 
mediocrity. If we had the say we should altog 1 
those comic dialects that so delight American “4 
when they fall from the lips of Messrs. Weber ar 
In the theater we are prepared to applaud them 
for an encore—but not on the floor of the Hous | 
The English language, spoken with at least «| 
purity, is the only tongue that should be hea)| 
Capitol. When bad English and Continental dis | 
laughed out, good English will come into its own, 


The Spellbinder and the Ra 


HE Democratic Convention was held in N¢| 
but all America attended it; and it is prob; 

the groups who gathered about loud speakers all 
country were able to follow the proceedings moi 
and with much less discomfort than the heated 3) 
who strained their ears to hear above the din | 
Tammany-filled galleries. The convention, in { 
phasized what is bound to become the main func 
the greatest service of the radio. It gives events of 
importance a national audience. Incidentally, al 
covered another benefit that radio seems des 
bestow upon us, the debunking of present-day ora 
the setting of higher standards in public speakin, 
“The speaker’s power,” declared a Greek Sti 
‘‘depends for the most part on the hearers.” Orat 
the present have been getting by on purely adv 
aids. A good personality, a musical voice, a ] 
dramatic gesture have served to cover up bal 
thought and limping phraseology. Speeches whi 
a deep impression when delivered often prove 
pointing when reduced to the unsupported form 
print. But the radio is even more merciless t 
printed report as a conveyor of oratory. The rep 
a matter of form, straightens out tangled syntax a 
the speaker from such verbal lapses as he may h 
in the fervor of his rhetorical flights. It is 
for the orator himself to go over the proofs 
marks are given permanent form and prop 
out such passages as may seem imperfect or u 
But the radio is uncompromising and literal t 
The listeners follow the speech with one sense ¢ 
is nothing to distract their attention. They d 
in the excitement and movement of the mee 
the personality of the speaker register w 
what he says and the words he uses in sayi 
with them. If he rushes into such phras 
I am a proud member of,’’ the unerring f 
transmit the expression exactly as it falls 
the listening thousands or tens of thousand 
may be. Somehow the spread-eagle sort of 
the familiar phrases and resources of the spel 
very flat and stale over the air. Radio c 
severest test for speakers of the rough-and- 
as-catch-can school, and reputations are goin 
badly, now that the whole nation is listenin 
tongued orators whose fame has been won 
pathetic audiences are going to scale down 
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[ curious how often 


ysmen live in his- 
p—not the history 
yread tomes of care- 
essors but the vital 
yof popular mem- 
one chance phrase 
«without premeditation in the heat of oratory or 
s In that instinctive phrase the essence of the man 
allized to perpetuity. The subconscious mass 
( millions of men seizes on it with unerring per- 
sand pigeonholes it for all time as a convenient 
) rot only for the man but for the sociological com- 
fhe period he represents. Louis XIV struts before 
\s high, red-heeled shoes, fatuous in full-bottomed 
‘h his “L’Etat, c’est moi!’’ Napoleon’s whole 
jlluminated with that one cynical phrase of his— 
‘ence is always on the side of the last reserve.’’ The 
larted, great-souled, rugged-featured Abraham 
' standing above his dead at Gettysburg, could not 
own in the emotion of that moment that the words 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people”’ 
e his imperishable monument. Roosevelt is still, 
| “the big stick.” The Woodrow Wilson of one 
ration would perhaps have gone down to history 
) proud to fight,” had not the Wilson of the next 
‘ed it with his “Fourteen Points.” 

3 the Atlantic the phenomenon is the same. To 
ws, after nearly fifty years, Disraeli is still the 
‘of “peace with honor.’”’ Mr. Asquith—uncon- 
| reviving Secretary of State Seward’s oracular 
‘cement when the problem of whether Sumter was 
ot to be relieved held North and South in an agony 
‘ase—must a million 
ave wished he had 
dd “Wait and see’’; 
ly that phrase has 
him; with a Phil 
onomy of drawing, 
tures his tendency 
miable procrastina- 
‘itive of unpleasant 
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By f. BRITTEN AUSTI 


realities. Mr. Lloyd George years ago was once indis- 
creet enough to boast of metaphorically ‘“‘robbing hen 
roosts””—and the British public has never fully trusted 
him since. Similarly, in all probability, a recent dictum 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will be indelibly written on 
his identification tag. “‘Power?”’ cried Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at the Whitsuntide annual conference of the 
Independent Labor Party, in vehement repudiation of the 
reiterated Socialist plea that they were in office without 
power. “Opportunity is power!” 

That phrase is reverberating through the British 
Empire. It is repeated, eagerly by an ardent minority, 
apprehensively by the mass of Britishers. Neither side 
disputes its validity. It is the potential application of it 
that worries most. “Power for what?” they ask. And the 
answer to that question is by no means clear to them. On 
the one hand, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seems an honest 
man—he speaks exceedingly well—and he has certainly 
to a great extent reassured the initial nervousness of the 
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British public. On the other 
hand, when Mr. MacDonald 
made that pronouncement 
he was speaking to Social- 
ists, and he undoubtedly 
meant power for the ad- 
vancement of socialism. 
Now socialism is in its essence a quasi-religious faith 
which may or may not be the passport to the millennium, 
but the great mass of Britishers are still unregenerate. Far 
from accepting that religion, they are acutely afraid of it. 
Socialism, seen in practice through the persons and acts of 
its devotees, seems to them the negation of the British 
Empire; and it is the existence of that empire which en- 
ables forty-odd millions of people to live in a tiny island 
that could not otherwise support twenty million. Once 
more the question is imposing itself on the British people: 
““What does Mr. MacDonald really stand for?’”’ Mr. Mac- 
Donald, in the British House of Commons, indignantly 
repudiates the suggestion that the Labor Party is less con- 
cerned than any other party with the maintenance of the 
British Empire. And at the same time, the party he repre- 
sents is notoriously, now as always, enthusiastically active 
in support of any element that works for its disintegration. 
The British public has begun to like Mr. MacDonald per- 
sonally—if only one could be certain of his ultimate 
(Continued on Page 111) 


Alin Unnatural History 
I 


UMB animals, perhaps—who 
knows ?— 


Are not so dumb as we suppose. 
We wonder if you've ever thought 
What makes the Sea Lion, overwrought, 
Slide off his rock with clumsy slither 
And, snorting, swim now yon, now hither, 
In frantic circles unavailing. 
Is it our faces round his railing? 
We wonder if you've stopped to think 
What makes the Puffer Fish turn pink— 
Instinctively, and without coaching— 
The minute we are spied approaching. 
Why don’t the Monkeys cease their chatter 
When we draw near? Or don’t we matter ? 
Sad apes, subjected to our peers, 
Would seem about to burst in tears; 
And Lions, lazy tails a-sway, 
Will coldly look the other way. 
Perhaps if we were back behind 
Those bars we'd know just what they find 
So wrong with us. Is it our faces? 
Or do we lack the subiler graces 
Some say distinguish Man from Beast ? 
This book will try to show, at least, 
How we must look to those in cages. 
We beg you, as you turn its pages, 
Remember—lots of Nature’s bungles 
Aren’t found in either Zoos or Jungles! 


Oswald Prout—the Goldfish 


HE Goldfish, as he swirls about, 

Has nothing on young Oswald Prout. 
For both of them dull hours must pass 
Shut off from Life, behind plate glass, 
Which screens them from the World’s rude 

jars. 
Oswald, you see, sells motor cars. 


Ellsworth Cramm—the Clam 


HE phrase “as happy as a clam”’ 
Is apropos for Ellsworth Cramm. 


At zymurgy an expert he— 


Look up the last word under “Z.” 
Both Ellsworth and the Clam can get 


A lot of fun just being wet. 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


He Didn’t Advertise. 


While both, in dif’rent ways, are hearty, 


And good to start a dinner party; 


The Porch Rockers—Cockatoos and Parrakeets 


E’VE often wondered what they say, 


As back and forth their perches sway— 


These cockatoos and parrakeets 
Performing acrobatic feats 

The while their cackling voices shrill, 
And beady eyes, are never still. 
Perhaps the secret we could find 

If we should just sneak up behind 
These ladies rocking on the porch 
Of our hotel. Our ears may scorch 
At what these ladies seem to know! 


The Man Who Made the Best Mousetrap Waits for the 
World to Make a Beaten Path to His Door 


For, with no special grace endued, 
They’re at their best when they are stewed. 


Let’s take a chance, as to and fro 
They rock and rock and rock and rock— 


And, like the well-known raven, | 
A portion of the conversation 
Is spent on each one’s operation 
As: “Gallstones. . . . Yes iij 

CtiGelc ne ae 
She had hers out, but they grew. 

backs < sain 
The strangest case, my doctor sa 
Death’s door. . . . Yes; seve! 

iW Ded. eee tae 
But for the major part it’s scan¢ 
Each passer-by is made a handli| 
On which to hang an Old Wives’ \ 
Let’s listen while they Rend the 
‘I knew her when . . . they say’ 

the minal . 0). | 
His second one. . . . Of cow, 
drinks’ sadn | 
Don’t trust a man, I always say | 
She’s forty-five if she’s a day. . 
Et cetera. We think the Zoo 
Is so much quieter, don’t you, | 
Despite those noisy birds a-sway | 
At least we won’t know what they’; 
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Irene Delysle—the Gir«' 


OU’LL notice in most sumn 
Where groups of beauteous 1| 
pose | 
In tableaux representing Spring, 
Or Night, or almost anything 
From Slaves of Pharaoh’s Court, 
To Liberty, or Miss Broadway, 
The topmost beauty of the pile 
Is sure to be Irene Delysle. 
Sometimes she holds a laurel wre 
Sometimes Our Flag’s between he 
Depending wholly on the show, a 
If it’s Ziegfeld’s ora Cohan. 
Though famed for form, for face, for walk, 
We never yet have heard her talk. 
No novice at Dramatic Art, 
She’s never had a Speaking Part. 
She cannot sing or even hum. 
She’s beautiful—but oh, so dumb! 
She’s slender as a willow staff— 
She makes us think of the giraffe. 
Through years in jungle and in Zoo 
He’s never even learned to moo. 
They say he lacks his vocal cord. 
They also say Irene’s too bored 
To talk. Alas, they litile reck 
There’s no one home above the neck! 
(Continued on Page 76) 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Force of Habit 


“Do You Mind if I Attend ‘Fishers of Men’ With You, Girts?”’ 
“Really, Mother, it Isn’t the Kind of Play You'd Understand — We'll Take 
to ‘Alice in Wonderland’ Next Week’? 
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Who are the worlds 


nost famous s oup chefs : 


ond all contradiction 

srough merit and through worth— 
ith that passes fiction— 

ir soups go round the earth! 


AMDEN, NiJy USA - 


The public has answered. Year after year the demand for 
Campbell’s Soups has so increased that today the great Campbell’s © 
kitchens stand unique, alone. 

Chefs who devote their whole lives to blending fine soups. 
Kitchens no home could hope to possess. Ingredients that are 
literally the best money can buy. 
| So now soup means something so much better that thousands 

of people who seldom ate soup before, do not let a day go by without 
enjoying Campbell’s! 

Campbell’s Tomato! See if it does not taste as good as its 
reputation! The blend of all that is delicious in the tomato, rich 
butter and tempting seasoning. Wonderful, too, when you cream it. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 


Soups 


Li 
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HE return to Balisand had all the aspects of a flight. 

Indifferent to the precarious road, he galloped Dig- 

gery away from the Gainges, over the marsh, through 
the later heavy dust; and when they reached their lane the 
horse was in a lather of sweat. Richard went directly to 
his room, where, half clothed, he sat in a gloomy physical 
inaction. His mind, however, went at a furious pace: he 
was appalled by what had occurred at Jordan Gainge’s, 
what—so nearly—had happened within himself. The ines- 
capable fact was that he had very practically kissed Zena; 
he had led her to believe that that was his intention, his 
desire. All he could find in his own defense was that he had 
been in ignorance of what was occurring to him. He didn’t 
want to kiss her, and yet, all the while he had been moving 
steadily toward precisely that. This progress against his 
will, in opposition to his fundamental being, disturbed and 
frightened him; it gave Richard a sense of insecurity, of 
harbouring qualities capable of betraying him. 

Women, for him, were divided into two classes—what he 
had come to eall camp women and all the rest; he had had 
absolutely no experience in any mingling of those separate 
worlds. Rumours came to him of different conditions on the 
estates along the greater rivers, of scandals at Court; but 
his law operated with those as well—there were bad and 
good, none other. He held himself, too, as responsible for 
the maintaining of this: if a woman, through him, fell 
from heaven into hell, he became too low for life, for ever 
unfit for decent associations—and that, very nearly, had 
happened. But there he was wrong, unjust to whatever 
propriety was in-him; no such accident had really threat- 
ened them, Zena and him; nothing more than the bare 


“I Hate That, Richard. 


You Must Marry’”’ 


beginning. As soon as he had realized the possibility 
descending on them, he had killed it. As he thought about 
Zena he blamed her less; he increasingly regretted the tone 
he had instinctively taken with her: 

She wasn’t bad, he concluded; she was lonely and un- 
happy, and then—the Guinea blood. Actually, what she 
had hoped for was as direct and courageous as any act of 
Jordan Gainge’s. Yet Richard couldn’t forgive her attitude 
toward her husband: marriage was absolute, a duty to be 
discharged to the last minute of life and at every cost. Yes, 
the fault was largely his; he had suffered from a strange 
lapse of all that he was. 

Curious glances, about the courthouse, followed the 
black coeckade on his hat. Bradlock Wiatt, as usual politic, 
peace-loving, advised him to remove it. 

“Why do you dig all that up?”’ he demanded. “Let it 
sleep. It will end by killing your chances for election, if 
you should run.” 

Richard Bale replied that, contrarily, it was his an- 
nouncement of campaign. 

* Everyone will know where I stand.” If he remained 
standing, Bradlock dryly added. ‘“‘Look here.’’ He led 
Richard to the board on the courthouse where notices were 
fastened, and pointed to an announcement of the organiza- 
tion of the Democratie Club of Gloucester County. It 
proceeded: “Citizens, what is despotism? Is it not the’, 


union of executive, legislative and judiciary authorities in * 


thesame hand? This union, then, has been effected. What 
has become of our Constitution and liberties? We have 
reason to presume*. . . mofarchial ambition . . . 
not long be permitted to enjoy a Republican government.” 


Richard Bale deliberately tore the notice from th 
and dropped it on the flagging under their feet. 

Wiatt exclaimed, dismayed, “This is the court! 

Richard asserted, “It doesn’t belong to a party 
few men. No one, if I can stop it, will use it for 
purpose.” 

Riding away from the group of county admini 
buildings a large stone whirled closely by his hea 
didn’t draw Diggery in or turn; but, home once n 
oiled and loaded a small pistol which he continued | 
in a pocket. 

Beverley Mathews, as well, spoke about what h 
to call Richard’s exaggerated conduct. : 

“Why can’t you live quietly, like a planter? You 
a while. And now, at the worst time, you come 0 
this insult—that’s what it is called—and get u 
trouble. I’m beginning to think a soldier can’t be 

“Tt’s splendid,” Lucia contradicted him calmly 
were seated in the hall at Welfield, the wide doors 0 
side open. “And I agree with Richard—they won 
do anything. Besides, it shows them where they I 

Beverley was amazed. ee 

“Them!” he exclaimed. “Where they belong! 
a new.song for you. I understood you were ht 
people and their wrongs.” @ 

She answered serenely, ‘“Oh, never! You } 
misunderstood.” " 

To this he could only. oppose a disparagin 
about women and affairs outside the kitchen. © 
stable.” It was plain he was annoyed. Lue 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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| |The Roadster has a comfortable seat for two 

extra passengers in rear deck; also roomy com- 
_ partment for golf clubs, fishing tackle, guns, etc. 
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Three Cadillac open models in four attractive color schemes, 
with Balloon Tires, Glass Enclosures and many other options. 


OR many people, the problem of choosing a motor car is 
purely one of deciding which Cadillac Body-Style best 
suits their requirements. 


Those who are moved by the appeal of the Open Car may 
make their selection from among three models: 


The Touring —extra-roomy, comfortably seating seven passengers, 
especially adapted to family and touring needs; 


The Phaeton—admirably proportioned, combining rare distinc 
tion with dignity, a companionable car for four persons; 


The Roadster—fleet, strikingly beautiful, favored by the young 
in spirit and by those who desire an extra car for personal use. 


Available in four attractive colors, and mounted on the standard 
V-63 chassis, all three models share the quiet, vibrationless 
performance, and proved dependability which have made the 
new V-63 the acknowledged criterion of motor cars. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


of the World 


Stan fea 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“Beverley had it in his head I was going to marry Gawin 
Todd,” she went on. What a remarkable girl she was! 

“Probably he wouldn’t consent,’ Mathews’ temper 
rapidly returned. “You ought to marry one of the great 
Northern stables.” 

But she said nothing further. It was cool, ingratiating, 
at Welfield, and Richard reluctantly rose to go. Lucia’s 
tranquillity, her dark still face, were very engaging after 
his late unfortunate experience. How little she had changed 
since early girlhood: slim and straight and impersonal. 

Again at Balisand, Thomas Ekkes came up to the house, 
looking for him. 

““T met Jordan Gainge on the road,” he said; ‘‘and the 
old man is failing at last. You wouldn’t know it from see- 
ing him; it’s his mind. He sent you two messages without 
any sense to them at all.”’ Richard listened with an un- 
comfortable attention he was careful to hide. ‘‘He advised 
you to keep a few extra men near the house. I asked him 
why, but he wouldn’t say; and, when he was going, he 
wanted you to be told that he had drawn the charge from 
some pistol or other.” 

What was meaningless to Ekkes, Richard Bale fully un- 
derstood. The first message was interesting to him from 
the probability that Jordan Gainge had taken its sugges- 
tion from his wife. Zena, who hated him; Guinea; the 
threats that were frequent! However, he would do nothing 
about it: he’d ride and live in his usual custom; the need 
of men to guard him and Balisand he laughed at. Yet he 
was glad to have been informed about the pistol. He had 
a great respect, a strong liking, for Gainge—a man in the 
old mould, old steadfast metal. What, he wondered, had 
happened at the Gainges’? It was fairly evident that Jordan 
had made a revealing discovery about his wife. He would 
abhor anything—as Zena had acknowledged—connected 
in the smallest way with treachery. 


The Democratic Club, limited by the traditional Federal 
sympathies of the Tidewater, yet managed to progress. Its 
proclamations appeared at the tavern, the ordinary at the 
edge of Gloucester Court House, on trees and fences. And, 
whenever Richard passed one, he tore it down. They were 
very much the same; and, with creases where they had 
been folded, had evidently been sent into the County; 
probably from Philadelphia. The denunciations of the 
President, in them and the papers of widest circulation, 
were now virulent: there was scarcely any name he wasn’t 
unhesitatingly called—for the ends Jasper Robine had in- 
dicated. They might, Richard perceived, be impersonal— 
though he doubted it—with minds, for purposes, like 
Jefferson’s; but the attacks bred an actual enmity for 
Washington among the ignorant, the envious and the venal. 
Robine had intimated more—that the power they had 
created, the people, might, in the end, corrupt and destroy 
the Republicans. It would, Richard never questioned— 
and soon. 

The French bonfire must exhaust the flimsy material 
of its flames. Sanity would return. But he was obliged 
to add that he saw no sign of this—the term sovereign 
had been resurrected: Genét and the sovereign people of 
the United States; it was a stubborn article of faith with 
him. 


It grew clear that, for the present, his political activities 
must be deferred. The Federalists were quiet, with the ex- 
ception of Hamilton, who, at a meeting of the cabinet, de- 
manded Genét’s recall. Richard Bale learned that a 
statement of the Frenchman’s conduct had been prepared, 
to be forwarded to Morris, at Paris, against the protests of 
Randolph and Jefferson. They—now—charged that it 
would make the President the head of a party and not of 
the nation. The old treaty with France was again brought 
forward, the familiar cries of American ingratitude. Genét, 


August \; 


arriving in New York, was met with a salute of cal, 
an address of welcome. 

‘‘Henfield was acquitted,” Richard informed }) 
Bale. He flung the paper away from him. “Who 
was that?” Morryson asked. “Another citizen,” 
told him; “an American prize-master on a capture. 
ship. If I’d had him before a court-martial —— 

“Richard,” his uncle interrupted him, “a ears 
into the creek then.” | 

They were on the portico; Mrs. Patton was geal 
doorway; and Richard gazed toward where, h; 
flowering bushes, the thrust of water and sand, fr¢ 
Balisand had its name, ran in to the right of the , 

“You must be wrong,” he replied; “a canoe wi| 
at the wharf.” 

As he spoke a man emerged from behind a |, 
altheas, where Richard had been looking. He; 
recognized, strange; but, without hesitation, hew, 
liberately across the grass. 

“Why,” Morryson exclaimed, ‘there is another 
other—a hundred of ’em!”’ 

From all the quarters visible a small mob wai: 
together in front of the portico. 

Mostly they were unfamiliar, but some Rich 
often seen on the roads and at the courthouse; {| 
erable figures, holders of unproductive lands, of | 
at all. He turned to Mrs. Patton. 

“There is no need for you to receive these visi’: 
said quietly, and, with her, he went into the house | 
from the hall table, he secured his hat with the coe 
settled in customary military arrogance on his! 
and returned to where he had been sitting. Mor) 
a high thin anger, was speaking: 

“What you’re doing here, a dirty rabble, at Bali. 
one seems to know.”’ He had been walking with 

(Continued on Page 61) 


‘Don’t Come in,’’ She Begged Him; “‘I Couldn't Bear It. Everyone Would See. It Would be Too Terrible”’ 


ices F. O. B. Detroit subject to 
irrent government ta 


xwell dealers are in position 
the convenience of time- 

Ask about Maxwell’s 
felan, 
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So much for the Price 


Walter P Chrysler Says 


It is not only in-engineering design 
—in performance —that the good 
Maxwell now revolutionizes four- 
cylinder standards. 


Never was therea car which gave the 
owner so much in fine materials and 
workmanship for anywhere near 
the price. 


The Maxwell dealer will gladly go 
over the chassis and body construc- 
tion with you, as intensively as you 
may desire, and you can satisfy your- 
self on that point. 


But I do want to emphasize this fact : 
In every part which wears, or has to 
do with reliability, the good Maxwell 
is now actually stronger, pound 
for pound, than many a car costing 
four to five times its price. 


You can depend upon the good Max- 
well to stand up in toughest, day- 
after-day going—you can drive it 
with the same assurance you would 
feel with a costly car. 


Indeed, if road conditions are at all 
possible, you'll never see a Maxwell 
stopped. Its brute pulling power 
seems always abletocarryitthrough. 


Perhaps the greatest boon to the 
good Maxwell owner, however, is 
the consistently care-free service it 
gives him, day after day and month 
after month. 

There are a host of mechanical rea- 
sons why the good Maxwell saves 
itsowners both trouble and expense. 
Here are a few: 


Fine bearings, used extensively, 
eliminate friction. (With one hand 
you can roll the car on a level floor.) 

2 The crankshaft floats on a film of 
force-feed oil, maintained under 
pressure in its three extra large 
bearings. This reduces wear to the 
point where there is practically no 
need for bearing replacement. 

3 Theclutch release or throwout bear- 
ing is positively and automatically 
lubricated from the transmission. 

4 Atall vital points the good Maxwell 
uses the same kinds of alloy and 
heat treated steels employed in the 
costliest cars. 

5 The rear axle drive pinion—which 
bears the burden of propelling the 
car—is rigidly mounted on ball 
bearings which preserve permanent 
alignment and quietness. 

6 The frame side rails are of unusu- 
ally deep sections which insure great 
strength and rigidity. 

The fact that the good Maxwell 
motor is practically vibrationless— 
that vibration, in any event, is not 
transmitted to the body—is another 
long-life feature. 

I would like you to ride in the 
good Maxwell, now that Chrysler 
engineers are directing its develop- 
ment. I would still more like to 
have you talk with owners and 
learn their disinterested opinion 
of good Maxwell performance and 
economy. 


President and Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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ROWNS of thorns 
C and crosses of gold; 

full dinner pails and 
honest money; free and 
unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to 
one; leather lungs and 
flambeau clubs. 

William Jennings Bryan, 
the Boy Orator of the 
Platte, Peerless Leader; 
Major William McKinley, 
the Little Napoleon; Mar- 
cus Hanna, of the dollar- 
marked tweeds; trusts! 

The time, in other 
words, is 1896. We are 
taking our politics very se- 
riously this year, but there 
is other news in the papers. 
The American liner St. 
Louis and the Cunarder 
Laconia are racing for the 
transatlantic speed record. 
No subways in a New 
York City of 2,200,000 per- 
sons. The word ‘‘automo- 
bile” has been coined, but 
few have seen one. 

A headline reads, Prof. 
Bell’s Radiophone—a 
Telephone in Which a Sun- 
beam Replaces the Wire, 
and the radiophone drops 
back into the limbo of un- 
invented things for another 
generation. Keith’s Union 
Square, Tony Pastor’s and 
Koster and Bial’s music 
halls advertise a sensa- 
tional novelty—the kine- 
opticon, the animatograph; 


FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
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make, glistening | 
paint and with ry 
work than a Hi} 
miral. A liveried | 
sat stiffly at th 
rod. Big Timalig ; 
a flourish, ackr 
the salutes of his) 
constituents 
changed a few 
places with Kray, 
“That’s a fine | 
bile you got ther’ 
said. 
“Why shouldz | 
Sullivan is rep) 
have growled. ‘ 
pay $15,000 for j- 
days since? Noy. 
tight place. I cal, 
hand on any eash| 
won’t pay me }| 
owe. It looks lik! 
to be selling the } 
$10,000 and pc! 
loss.”’ 
Kraus’ eyes | 
like the car’s br 


Stung! 


“T KNOW a. 

friend of m. 
might give you 
tradition says hi 
The same_ tradi 
Big Tim calling h 
every name in ali 
man’s vocabulary 
cluded the tira 
“Get me the $7 
may the devil { 


the biograph, the cinemat- 
ograph. In another 
word, the movie! Flicker- 


After:Theater Time on Broadway Twenty Years Ago. The Theater 
at the Left is the Music Hall, Following the Separation of Weber 
and Fields. Daly’s Theater Originally Was Colonel Wood’s Museum 


with ye!” 
Kraus paid, still in the nai 
supposititious friend. 


ing 300-foot shots of the 

Colosseum in Rome, the Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris, or the 
Empire State Express rocking through Tarrytown at sixty 
miles an hour. A ninety-day wonder, falling away pres- 
ently into the obscurity of nickelodeons to reappear two 
decades later a full-grown competitor of the speaking 
stage. Hollywood, meanwhile, is the name of a cemetery 
in Richmond, Virginia, nothing more. 

Two newcomers invade New York—John Wanamaker, 
the merchant prince of Philadelphia; and a young man from 
California, Hearst by name, bringing a thing called yellow 
journalism. The granddaddy of all comic strips, Richard 
Outcault’s Yellow Kid and his fellow urchins of Hogan’s 
Alley, appears in the Sunday paper, now beginning to 
grow bulky. A dollar a day is a fair wage and $100 a 
month a salary goal to aim at. 


Big Tim’s Revenge 


HE country is dancing the two-step and singing I Don’t 

Want to Playin Your Yard, Put Me Off at Buffalo, With 
a Little Bunch of Whiskers on His Chin, and My Pearl is a 
Bowery Girl. The Cherry Sisters of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
undisputed claimants to the title ofthe world’s worst 
actresses, are convulsing audiences at Hammerstein’s 
Olympia in their New York debut. Miss Maude Adams, 
playing in Rosemary at the Empire, is beginning to be 
heard of. A young Parisienne café chantant singer, Mlle. 
Anna Held, makes her first American appearance at the 
Herald Square in a revival of Hoyt’s A Parlor Match. 
Melba and the De Reszke brothers, Jean and Edouard, are 
singing at the Metropolitan. Twenty-eight years ago, is it? 
Or another age? 

On an early June afternoon in 1896 Joe Weber sat on a 
shoe-shine stand at the southwest corner of Twenty-ninth 
Street and Broadway. His partner, Lew Fields, was sum- 
mering at Rockaway Beach. Weber studied a bank book as 
his shoes were polished by an Irish lad recently from Clon- 
akilty. The shining of shoes was not yet a Greek monopoly. 

Joe and Lew wanted a theater of their own on Broadway. 
Their recent experience at Hammerstein’s had convinced 
them that there was a place in New Y ork for true burlesque, 
and the rash of ambition had broken out in a new place. 
For four years they had produced traveling variety shows 
successfully. The past season they had had three companies 
out. Yet the firm’s cash balance was $300. There were the 
figures in a pass book of the Germania Bank on the Bowery. 


entrance was on Twenty-ninth Street. Kraus had added a 


The chauffeur alighi 
walked away with FE 
Once around the cori 
fell on each other’s n 
either laughed or cri 
ous passers-by were 
tain which. Krausi 
his purchase, and 
nothing himself of tl 
fangled contraptions 
a mechanic. 

The mechanic cam 
about the car cursc 
asked, ‘‘Where did 
this fancy teakettle?’ 

Big Tim, it developed, 

fifty dollars for the ru 
French car of the Loui 
period, spent several hun: 
lars having it repaintec 
bished and its engine 
sufficiently to get the bediz 
fraud as far as the front of th 
Theater under its own power. 
had lasted the distance. That r 
Dewey Theater entrance was its gi 
The morning after his chance encout 
Robie, Weber stood again at Broad 
Twenty-ninth Street, Fields with hin 
eyes roved over the exterior of the dark Imperi 
rattled its locked doors and found no watchma) 
Neither ever had been inside the house. Crossin; 
way to think their problem out in the ease of the c 
chairs in the Gilsey House lobby, they saw Leo ‘ 
entering the hotel bar. Teller was Fields’ brothe 
then a department manager in the A. I. Namm 
Brooklyn, now the Teller of the Shubert-Teller, B 
Theater. Weber nudged Fields. 

“Why not Teller? He’s a business man,” he si 
an actor’s respect for the commercial acumen of 
outside his profession. ‘‘He’s got real estate in B 
Let him in as a third partner for whatever money 
to swing the lease.’ 4 

Teller was familiar with their ambition. He be 
Weber and Fields and appraised the project as 
gamble; and most of all, he desired never agi 
woman shopper. (Continued on Page 31) 


\ . 


Why ask where four years’ prof- 
its had gone? Fields now had 
a family to support. Weber, 
still a bachelor, had put his 
$5000 savings in an equity 
in an $18,000 house in 
Broome Street. He, his 
mother and his brother Max 
occupied the ground floor 
and rented the upper floors 
to a young lawyer, Otto 
Rosalsky, now judge in the 
General Sessions Court. 
Three hundred dollars was no 
capital with which to tackle 
Broadway. 

As the bootblack signaled a 
completed task with his whisk 
broom, Louis Robie, manager of 
Harry Miner’s Highth Avenue 
Theater, happened by, and stopped. 

“T hear you and Fields are look- 
ing for a Broadway house,” he said. 
“Why don’t you grab the Imperial over 
there?”’ Robie pointed across Twenty-ninth 
Street to the Imperial Music Hall, lately op- 
erated by George Kraus. “Miner tells me 
that Kraus has thrown up his sublease and 
quit,’’ Robie continued. ‘‘Harry owns the lease and is 
looking for a customer. Better look him up. He’s in his: 
office now, or was a minute ago.” 

Robie jerked a thumb toward the Fifth Avenue Theater 
Building, a block below on Broadway. Weber did not go to 
see Miner. Instead, he took the next street car for Brooklyn 
Bridge, Rockaway Beach and Fields. 

As constructed three years previously, the Imperial’s 


Truly Shattuck, Cali« 
fornia’s Golden Girl 


Broadway entrance by leasing a storeroom and converting 
it into a lobby. The added expense, it was supposed, had 
lost him the theater. Kraus and Big Tim Sullivan were 
partners later in the Dewey Theater on Fourteenth Street. 
Big Tim claimed that his partner owed him a large sum of 
money, payment of which he persistently evaded. Sullivan 
plotted a revenge that still is legendary on the Bowery. 
Big Tim rode up in front of the Dewey one day in one of 
the few motor cars then in New York. It was a foreign 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
‘one!” Teller declared, and sealed the bargain with a 
ke. 

4 re found Harry Miner in his office a block below. 
‘like to see young fellows get ahead,” Miner beamed 
ythem. “I'll strain a point and give you boys my 
eyear lease on the Imperial at $20,000 a year, $1500 
to cover the rent for the three summer months, 

before the house opens in September, $5000 on 
mber first, and the balance in 
,qual payments, February and 
- first.” 
» full measure of Miner’s gener- 
-was not revealed to them for 
. time. Then they heard that 
0 was double the rental that 
1; had paid. 
‘ler wrote a check for $1500. 
hree signed the contract, Joe 
ew without reading it, and took 
sys. They had bought for three 
a theater of which they knew 
i. definitely except that it stood 
‘oadway. Being a music hall, 
aperial includeda bar. The new 
s entered by the cellar stairs, 
\ served as a stage door, and 
igh the dusty saloon. On the 
om floor as he passed through, 
irfound not a face but a twenty- 
ent piece. The old fifty-fifty 
vas dishonored this once. Joe 
the quarter as a luck piece, and 
yet. 
jingle light, as required by law, 
id on the stage and lit it feebly. 
oody of the house was lost in 
ywless night. Fields and Weber 
reed to the cold footlights, did 
ck dance step and sang to the 
y and invisible seats: 


‘ere we are, a jolly pair, 
7e own a Broadway thea-ter, 
Te own a Broadway thea-ter! 


ym somewhere in the gloom 
an answering miaow from the 
‘cat, as if the deserted theater 
had spoken. 
aus had come to Broadway via 
owery, and had embellished his 
er according to the Bowery 
1 of interior 
ating, which 
in heavily for 
leaf and Tur- 
red. When 
r found the 
‘hboard and 
7on the house 
| the sudden 
ance was 
it up and re- 
d into their 
ed vision by 
iburst of gilt 
oand flaming 
Isteries. In 
first en- 
ted glimpse, 
ind Lew got 
$1500 worth. 


Sernard 
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mple width 
height to the 
2, but only 
on feet work- 
epth; so little 
it was neces- 
to paint the 
s of the rear 
to simulate a 
drop, and to 
through the 
rin order to 
rom one side 
e stage to the 
* without be- 
sen by the au- 
e. Butit was 
eater, and on 
dway! It lay 
1e very heart 
e Rialto and 
Tenderloin, 


New York City was wide open and the city’s night life 
flowed from Fourteenth Street to Thirty-fourth. The 
largest hotels, the important theaters, all were within rifle 
shot. Daly’s Theater was next door, Shanley’s café across 
the street, John Daly’s semipublic gambling house imme- 
diately back of the theater. 

Joe and Lew swept and scoured the house with their own 
hands. Sam Bernard, originally a paper hanger, bought a 
job lot of wall paper from a wholesaler and papered the 
dressing rooms himself, while Lew 
and Joe cut the deep-napped carpet 
that had lain on the barroom floor 
into lengths to fit the dressing-room 
boards. These touches were not lost 
on variety actors and chorus girls 
accustomed to the Spartan simplicity 
of a horse stall. Bernard, their boy- 
hood friend, had been offered a part- 
nership, but had declined out of 
distrust for his own business ability. 
No partner could have outdone him, 
however, in zeal for the success of 
the enterprise. 

Sam Bernard was born Samuel 
Barnett. The New York City direc- 
tory is rife with Colemans who were 
Kolinskys, Lewinskys become 
Lewises, Di Giorgios anglicized to 
Georges and Zuccarinis transformed 
to Flynn; but thereis no other known 
instance of a man of so sterling an 
American name as Barnett dropping 
it for the typically foreign Bernard. 

The change originated in a typo- 
graphical error. Very early in his 
theatrical career a printer set his 
name and that of his brother Dick as 
Bernard. Unable to afford new pro- 
grams, they let the error ride, and 
were Sam and Dick Bernard thence- 
forth. 

By the middle of August, Teller 
had spent $2200 of his own money 
on the music hall and announced 
that he was at the end of his capital. 
Joe and Lew, who had thought of him 
as rich, were shocked. 

“What about all that real estate 
in Brooklyn?” they demanded. 

‘All that real estate,’’ he replied, 
“ig one house, and that’s in my sis- 
ter’s name.” 


Peter Dailey and an Early Music Hall Chorus Ensemble. Above—Frankie Bailey 


When they protested that $2200 was no adequate price 
for a third interest in their ability, experience, foresight and 
goodwill, Teller said that he would have to get out. If they 
would make him manager of the house on a salary, he 
would surrender his partnership and wait for the $2200 
until they were able to repay him. This was done, and Joe 
and Lew came into complete possession of what shortly 
was to be one of the most profitable ventures on Broadway. 

With Teller out, new funds had to be found, and at once. 
Five thousand dollars more would be due on the lease 
soon, and there would be daily expenses. At Teller’s sug- 
gestion they called on the president of the Germania Bank, 
custodian of their $300. The banker, who was a variety 
fan, knew them both as actors and depositors. He greeted 
them graciously. 

“We would like to borrow about $5000,” Joe got down to 
business. 

“How much?” asked the banker. 

“About $500,” Joe amended quickly. 

“Surely! Surely!” the banker agreed. “Just get some 
responsible person to indorse your note.” 

“What do you mean—indorse our note?’? Weber de- 
manded. The banker explained the process. 


The Banker’s Sympathetic Eye 


$e O YOU mean to say,” Fields cut in, “that after we’ve 

been leaving our money here for five years, you won’t 
lend us your money without somebody else saying we’re 
good for it?”’ 

The president of the Germania spread deprecating hands. 
This was the universal banking custom, he pointed out. 

“You haven’t a glass eye, have you?”’ Lew asked. 

““A glass eye? Certainly not, Mr. Fields!’’ The banker 
drew a cloak of dignity about himself. 

“T thought not,” Fields said. “‘Ever hear the story of 
the banker who had a glass eye so perfect that it defied 
detection? No? A client wanted a loan and the banker 
made him an offer. If he could distinguish the artificial 
eye from the natural one he could have the money. The 
man pointed to the glass eye at once. The banker was 
surprised and puzzled. 

““*Y ou’re the first one to do it,’ he said. 
telling me why you were so certain?’ 

“««Sure,’ the borrower explained. ‘The glass eye looked 
more sympathetie.’”’ 

Weber added his say. 

“Tf you don’t trust us, we don’t trust you,” he ruled. 

Ina huff, they withdrew their $300 and left the Germania 
to its fate. 

Reluctantly Weber took the deed to his Broome Street 
home to Miner and offered it as security for the $5000 due 
before the music 
hall should open. 
Miner accepted it. 
Among their 
friends the boys 
were able to raise 
$2000 in small 
loans as an operat- 
ingfund. Nothing 
now stood in the 
way of the thea- 
ter’s opening but 
talent. 

Joe and Lew 
had two years of 
an old contract yet 
to fulfilland would 
be compelled to 
take to the road 
soon after the new 
theater opened, 
leaving the fate of 
their experiment 
in the hands of 
others. With Sam 
Bernard in charge 
backstage and 
Teller in the front 
of the house, their 
technical and busi- 
ness interests 
would besafe; but 
more was neces- 
sary. The com- 
pany must be se- 
lected with un- 
usual care. The 
variety acts would 
take care of them- 
selves. Some two 
dozen turns, in- 
cluding many of 
the biggest on the 
boards, already 

(Continued on 

Page 54) 


‘Do you mind 
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chamber of commerce in an Eastern town when the 

export manager for a prominent manufacturing con- 
cern made a talk on foreign trade. He pointed out the fact 
that during the past few years American manufacturing 
plants have been geared up to such a point that they pro- 
duce more than the country can use; that unless we find 
markets abroad to take a portion of our product we shall 
continue to have periodical bad times when factories are 
shut down, people out of work and soup kitchens have to 
be maintained in the big cities. The point of his argument 
was that it is the duty of every American manufacturer to 
try to sell some of his goods in foreign countries so bad 
times may be bridged over. 

At the end of his talk the export manager stated he would 
be glad to hear any discussion of the subject, and a man at 
the far end of the hall stood up. 

“‘T am one of those manufacturers you spoke of,’’ the 
man said. ‘I have got a shop out here on the edge of town 
that I have worked up from nothing to where it keeps a 
hundred people employed. I know all about these slumps 
and what they cost, but I don’t know anything about 
foreign trade and I’m not rich enough to sink a lot of money 
learning it. What I want to find out is this: How much 
does it cost to get started in exporting? And if I start it, 
how long will it reasonably take to get on a paying basis?’’ 


Ne long ago I chanced to attend a meeting of the 


Some Sound Advice 


ERTAINLY these two questions as propounded by the 

manufacturer are important ones and of interest to 
everyone. Statistics show that the volume of business trans- 
acted in the United States varies only about 10 per cent 
between the so-called good years and the years of business 
depression. If all American factories making exportable ar- 
ticles could find a foreign outlet for even asmall proportion 
of their products the result would go a long way toward 
eliminating the periods of unemployment and stagnation 
that have been a part of our national history during the 
past sixty years. 

The object of this article is to set down in simple form 
the actual experiences of numbers of manufacturers who 
have made a success of exporting. Most of the men I 
have interviewed have been rather small operators whose 
problems are much the same as those of the manufacturer 
at the chamber-of-commerce meeting, and in each case I 
have repeated his questions: How much did it cost to get 
started in exporting? How long was it before your foreign 
business got on a paying basis? 

Perhaps the clearest answer to these questions came from 
a manufacturer who has only recently gone into exporting; 
his experiences are based on present-day conditions and he 
related them to me in detail, step by step. 

This manufacturer’s product is a certain accessory that 
goes into the making of automobile and carriage tops, his 
plant being in a small Pennsylvania town where he has 
been operating for about fifteen years. Starting in a small 
way he made very good progress in domestic business and 
for the past five years has been on Hasy Street so far as his 
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finances are concerned—that is, he 
has enough capital to go along com- 
fortably, hislocal banks advancing him 
money whenever he needs it to buy 
materials or to carry the accounts of 
his customers. 

During the slump of 1920 and ’21 he 
lost money. Orders fell off to such an 
extent that for the better part of a year 
he ran his plant on half time and 
some of his best people drifted away, a 
discouraging situation for all con- 
cerned. During the war a few foreign 
orders had come to him unsolicited 
through New York general exporting 
houses, and last year when his affairs 
had again become normal he began to 
think seriously about trying for an 
over-sea market which might take up 
the slack of future domestic slumps. 
He was business man enough to realize 
that he could not jump into foreign 
business all of a sudden whenever 
things happened to get dull at home; 
to put it into his own words, he 
knew the time to mend a leaky roof was in 
fair weather and not after it started to rain. 

He knew nothing about the details of selling goods 
abroad, but through the secretary of a manufacturers’ 
organization to which he belongs he was put in touch with 
a man in New York who was open for an engagement as 
export manager. This man made a trip to the factory for a 
conference. 

The first thing the manufacturer asked the export 
manager was, how much it would cost to get into exporting 
and how long it would probably be before the export de- 
partment would pay its own way. To this the export man 
replied that it would be time to look into such matters after 
an investigation had been made to determine whether or 
not the product would have a chance in foreign markets, 
because sometimes conditions are such that all the effort 
in the world will not make export operations profitable. 
The thing to do, he said, was to send to Washington and 
get from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a 
detailed report showing what quantities of automobile and 
carriage-top accessories were being imported into foreign 
countries, and where those countries were buying them 
from already. 

In due time this report was received and the export 
manager was ready for another conference. The report 
stated that several European countries made practically 
the same products as the Pennsylvania manufacturer, not 
only supplying the European demand but also exporting 
considerable. Territories like South Africa, South America 
and Australia were considerable users of the material but 
did not manufacture it. The report also gave the amounts 
imported into each section of these territories. 

“Basing my judgment on these figures,”’ the export man 
told the manufacturer, “‘I see no reason why you haven’t 
got as good a chance as anyone. I would not advise trying 
to break into the European market at first, because you 
would be handicapped by the ocean freight and by customs 
duties, but the rest of the world is open where you will 
be on an even footing. But before we go any further I want 
to ask you two questions: Will you be willing to stick to 
your export operations even though they do not show a 
profit for two or three years? And will you take care of 
export orders at all times, no matter how good business 
may be in the United States? There may come times, you 
know, when your customers at home can use all your prod- 
ucts, and in such an event it will be a temptation to sell at 
home and let the foreigners slide.” 

To this the manufacturer replied that he meant business; 
that he did not expect to get rich in a day from foreign 
operations, and his main idea was to avoid such a period as 
he had experienced before when his factory was practically 
shut down and his employes were walking around needing 
work and not able to get it. That being settled the next 
thing was to see how far the manufacturer’s bankers would 
be willing to go; for, as I have said, the manufacturer was 
not a rich man and all his available capital was tied up in 
his business. 

The conference with the two local bank presidents 
started out rather unfavorably. Neither of them had ever 
financed foreign operations and it appeared a risky business 
their customer was considering, where he would have to 


ship his product to strangers thousands of miles : 
take his chances of getting paid. One of the ba: 
out flat-footedly and said he could not see why ft! 
facturer should want to take such chances; th: 
were going all right and a pretty good policy \ 
let well enough alone. a? 


The Stage All Set of 


HE export man interposed at this point with t 

ment that the manufacturer would be taking 
chances in selling his goods on credit in foreign 
than he would be at home, provided he used 7 
common sense in selecting his customers, because 
cases it is easier to get reliable data about a 
man’s responsibility in a foreign country than : 
He called attention to the fact that not only are / 
credit agencies operating in foreign countries, but / 
export associations and large banks freely exe 
information; and besides it is one of the fun 
American consuls and commercial attachés eve 
look into the financial responsibility of firms in 
tories who are doing business with the Unite 
Faced with these facts the bankers concluded 
manufacturer might not be going off on a wild- 
and agreed to discount his foreign drafts in 1 
amounts on the same basis as though they were dre 
domestic customers. ; 

Thus the stage was all set for the manufactu 
into over-sea trade, the export man agreeing to 
foreign business on a basis of salary with a com 
sales; so the only thing left was to find customers ' 
to. The manufacturer had supposed he would 
to the expense of sending out salesmen, but the 
showed where that item might be eliminated. 

' “Tf yours was a large corporation,” he said, 
ing out a product that sold in great quantiti 
plan would be to establish your own branch 
eign cities and have your own selling organizatio: 
out from those branches. But you aren’t big en 
that and your product does not sell in large enot 
ties to warrant it anyhow. 

“‘Discarding the idea of foreign branch offi 
best way, probably, would be to send out a com] 
who would travel through the various countries anc 
local selling agents, but this would take a goo 
time; for instance, a man could hardly cover So 
ica alone in less than a year, during which time y 
be putting out money without any coming in. 
you are, the desirable thing is to get some busin 
as quickly as possible with as small expense 

“Now there is a way to do this with practica 
pense other than my salary and some postage. 
what kind of business men we want to get in tou 
The people who will ultimately use your pro 
mainly garage owners, automobile-top makers and 
body makers. Such people also are users of sm 
and hardware specialties, and naturally they b 
their supplies from the wholesale hardware deale 
communities. Naturally, then, the wholesale 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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iou’ll Prefer these Double-Thick Corn Flakes 
They Stay Crisp in Cream 


If you want to know how good 
corn flakes can really be, ask your 
grocer for Post Toasties, the deli- 
cious, double-thick corn flakes that 
stay crisp in cream. 


Crispness and flavor! There 
you have the secret of Post 
Toasties’ ever-growing popularity. 
Crispness and flavor! That’s why 
millions prefer these double-thick 
corn flakes to any other kind. 


Made from the hearts of selected 
white corn, flaked double-thick, 
expertly seasoned and toasted by 
special process to golden brown, 
these improved corn flakes hold 
their crispness and their flavor, 
even when swimming in milk 
or cream. 


To test these double-thick corn 
flakes for flavor and crispness 
mail the coupon today for our 
free test package or buy the reg- 
ular family size at your grocer’s. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
dealers are our logical distributors. The thing to do now is 
to send to Washington for a government list of foreign 
concerns that specialize in hardware and kindred lines, and 
go after the most desirable ones to act as our selling agents.”’ 

Another question arose when the government list ar- 
rived. Many foreign firms were listed as regular wholesale 
hardware houses which buy merchandise outright, keep it 
on hand in their warehouses and sell from the stock thus 
carried. Others were listed as manufacturers’ agents who 
carry only samples and sell to the dealers on a commission 
basis, the manufacturer shipping direct to the various 
purchasers and collecting his money from them. Natu- 
rally the manufacturer thought it would be safer and alto- 
gether more desirable to do business with the regular 
wholesalers who bought goods outright than to tie up with 
commission agents who would merely sell the goods and 
then let the manufacturer collect his money himself from 
the retail dealers. Here again the export manager’s experi- 
ence came into play. 

“T know it would be more comfortable,”’ he said, ‘‘for 
you to do business with a single representative firm in some 
foreign country, shipping your goods in larger lots and 
getting your pay all at once. But let’s look at it from a 
plain U. S. A. standpoint. If you were going into Texas 
for the first time, for instance, wouldn’t you rather have a 
lot of small accounts on your books, fellows who would 
be sending in little orders all the time, than a single big 
dealer who would buy perhaps once or twice a year? Of 
course it is more work to handle so many small accounts, 
but it also gives you a chance to spread your manufacturing 
out throughout the year. Even it is better from a credit 
standpoint. The one big concern, no matter how strong 
it is, may get into trouble, in which case you have all your 
money tied up. But it is inconceivable that a hundred 
little concerns would ever get into trouble all at the same 
time; some of them will always be solvent and able to pay 
their bills promptly. Remember, too, we aren’t going to 
sell goods blindly in foreign countries any more than we 
would at home. We will have accurate credit data and 
look up of every man before we ship him anything.”’ 

The manufacturer was finally convinced as to the desir- 
ability of having many small accounts on his books rather 
than a few big ones, and the export manager started on his 
campaign to appoint selling agents. Taking the govern- 
ment list for Argentina he found about twenty firms in 
Buenos Aires named as manufacturers’ agents and spe- 
cializing on hardware lines. To each of these he wrote a 
personal letter in correctly translated Spanish, describing 
the product his factory makes, and stating that a respon- 
sible agent was desired to handle the product in Argentina. 

In reply to his twenty letters he received answers from 
several firms stating their willingness to handle his line on a 
commission basis and inclosing references as to business 
standing and integrity. One of these firms appeared to 
stand out from the others in the amount of business it was 
doing and its financial responsibility, but there was one 
drawback. In his letters the export manager had expressly 
stated that any firm applying for the agency should name in 
detail all the other factory lines it might be handling; and 
on the list forwarded by this particular firm was the name 
of a European manufacturer who makes a product similar 
to the one the export manager was himself promoting. 


Profitable Results 


ie SPITE of all other considerations the export manager 
discarded the application of the outstanding Buenos Aires 
manufacturers’ agency, and in discussing it he said this: 

“They might have been all right and really desirous of 
handling two lines of automobile and carriage-top accesso- 
ries, but I have been in the business long enough to know 


the danger of placing my line with any firm that sells a. 
competing product. More often than not it is a:scheme to” 


get hold of a line merely to keep someone else from handling 
it; to kill it in the territory.” 

For Argentina, therefore, the export manager gave his 
agency to the second strongest firm and believes he acted 
wisely. Then using his government list he canvassed the 
other South American countries, finding, he believes, suit- 
able sales agents in all, but taking the precaution every- 
where to make contracts limited to one year, the idea being 
that a year is long enough to find out if the agency is an 
active one, but short enough so no great harm is done in 
case a reasonable amount of business is not forthcoming. 
He did not altogether stick to his plan of appointing manu- 
facturers’ agents as his representatives, because in the ex- 
port business there are no rules that ought not to be broken 
occasionally. In one South American country, and in 
Australia, he happened to get in touch with exceptionally 
strong wholesale firms to whom he gave his line. 

It was early in January of this year that the export 
manager sent out his first letters and his first actual order 
came in March. By June a fairly steady trickle of business 
was coming in, enough to pay the running expenses of the 
export department. In six months, therefore, the manu- 
facturer was established in over-sea trade, and all it had 
cost him was the salary of his export manager, together 
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with about sixty dollars a week spent on postage and 
cables—probably no more money than it would have cost 
to break into a new territory in the United States. He 
figures in another year to be selling 10 or 15 per cent of his 
product abroad, which will insure against another such 
disastrous time as he went through two years ago. 

The foregoing story represents an exceptional achieve- 
ment, for of course everyone cannot expect paying results 
from exporting in less than six months. It is doubtless true 
that this manufacturer helped his cause by going into his 
foreign operations with an open mind, willing to be shown 
and anxious to give his foreign connections the same serv- 
ice that he gives his domestic customers: Sometimes over- 
sea operations fall flat because the would-be exporter wants 
to do things abroad that he would not think of doing at 
home. 

During the summer of 1923 an export man in New York 
who handles the foreign business of several manufacturers 
was approached by a man who manufactures radio sets. 
It appears that summer is a dull time in the radio-set busi- 
ness, both because people are away from home a good deal 
and because warm humid weather affects the efficiency of 
the instruments; and the manufacturer was anxious to 
have some south-of-the-Equator business, where the sea- 
sons are just the opposite from ours, so he might overcome 
his usual summer slackness. The export man was inclined 
to take on the line, as he believed he could work up a South 
American demand, and made a trip to the factory to look 
things over. He found the radio manufacturer was making a 
good product, but had some peculiar ideas about exporting. 


Bad Selling Policy 


HE first thing I would like to do,” the manufacturer 

said, “is to work off a lot of old-style sets that I have on 
hand. There are about a hundred of them left over froma 
couple of years ago, and my new models are so much im- 
proved that I don’t like to offer these old ones to the trade 
in this country because it might hurt my reputation, 
Those fellows down in South America don’t know much 
about radio, I presume, and it would be a good place to sell 
these old-time sets. I’m willing to make price concessions 
so the selling ought to be easy.” 

Naturally such a proposition did not much appeal to 
the export man, who knew the ins and outs of foreign trade 
from an experience based on twenty years’ operations. 

“T am afraid,” he told the radio-set manufacturer, “‘that 
you haven’t got just the right slant on this matter. If your 
idea in exporting is to work off a lot of your old models, the 
quicker you forget it the better. Perhaps you are right in 
assuming the South Americans don’t yet know much about 
radio sets; I have never tried to sell them, so I don’t know 
myself. But I do know the French manufacturers are 
covering the territory, and from what I know about 
French methods I would bet dollars against doughnuts 
that they are sending out their best and latest. 

“You say you are willing to make price concessions but, 
even so, consider what it would lead to. The people who 
bought your sets would find out sooner or later that there 
were more perfected models on the market; no matter how 
cheap they had bought them, your name would forever 
after be associated with an inferior product and your 
chances for permanent business ruined. 

“The situation would be all the worse if, as you seem to 
believe, the South Americans don’t know much about 
radio. When a man is thoroughly conversant with an 
article you can go to him all open and aboveboard and 
explain that what you are offering is a little out of date, 
but you are willing to make up for it in the price. In such 
a case your customer backs his own judgment. You might, 
for instance, sell a short-winded horse to an experienced 
farmer at a low price, because the farmer knows the horse 
will be all right for certain jobs about his place; but you 
wouldn’t want to sell the same horse to an amateur farmer 
who had an idea that the animal might be used both for 
plowing and for driving to town. 


““Now about these old-style radio sets—if you ‘want to | 


work them off at a sacrifice price do it right here in the 
United States, where people are familiar with them and 
know what they must pay for an up-to-date outfit. Adver- 
tise them for exactly what they are and make a price 
accordingly. If you aren’t willing to do that, then junk 
them. But for your own reputation and for the reputation 
of every other exporting American manufacturer, don’t try 
to start an export business by selling something abroad 
that you hesitate to offer at home.”’ 

The question is often asked by inland manufacturers 
who are thinking about export if it is necessary to maintain 
an office in a seaboard city, or if the export department 
may be conducted from the factory’s own office. I have 
put this question to many executives of manufacturing 
firms which make goods to be sold abroad, and almost in- 
variably the answer has been that it is entirely possible to 
conduct an export department from an inland city; but 
usually the firm which starts that way finds it advisable 
eventually to establish an office in a seaport. One very 
successful export manager discussed the matter at length 
and in an extremely practical way. 


“Tf an inland manufacturer should engage me i 
lish an over-sea market for-his product,” this man, 
would want to spend two or three months at they, 
laying out my plans and instructing someone on thi, 
staff to carry out the details of proper packing a 
ping, after which I should do all my work from an: 
the city where the goods were to be loaded on sh} 

““There are several reasons for this. In the first. a 
a city like New York, for instance, there are alway:) 
buyers, coming and going, who are ‘looking for new]} 
the export manager who is right on the ground ean), 
considerable business that might be missed if he f 
the factory. He is also in contact with other expory 
gers who can throw business his way when they 
orders for goods outside of their particular lin 

“But perhaps the strongest reason for me 
office away from the factory lies in the fact th 
turing goods is one thing and selling the good 
thing, each requiring a different viewpoint. 
manager is at the factory he will unconscioush 
fluenced by the problems of manufacturing 
hesitate to inaugurate new selling plans simpl 
such plans would add to the burdens of his fell 
This of course applies to domestic selling as w 
The best sales manager is the one who kt 
énough detached from production problems 
to try anything that promises profitable busin 
affair to find out where things may be sold ai 
then depend on his colleagues in the prod 
tighten up their belts and carry out their part ¢ 

Aside from the problem of initial cost, the que 
often raised by manufacturers as to how much ex 
they should have in order to market their produ 
The feeling seems to be that foreign business requir 
capital than domestic business. | 

In discussing this question with many export n 
bankers the invariable answer has been that it t 
greater investment to finance sales in foreign ec 
than in the United States; that if a manufactur 
position to increase his output it may be increased t 
sales in South America or South Africa on the same) 
though the extra business came from California or A 
A New York banker whose institution handles j 
counts of many exporting firms recently said this: 

“So much has been said about the long credits der 
by foreign buyers that many small manufacturers s 
think their money would be tied up too long ini 
over-sea shipments; that their capital could not sté 
strain of having large amounts continually stand 
their books. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe the manufactur 
sells a portion of his output abroad usually g 
money as quickly from foreign customers as from de 
ones; and the reason for this lies in the fact that in 0 
country much of the business is done on open a¢ 
while foreign buyers are accustomed to have draft: 
on them at a stated time.’’ 


The Importance of Exactness © 


ONSIDER how this works out, let us say, in the 

some manufacturer in a small inland town. Du 
busy season he makes and ships out one hundred th 
dollars’ worth of his product to customers in the | 
States. For probably half of this he gets from h 
tomers short-time notes or trade acceptances, but | 
other half he has only the open accounts standing 
books. Presuming him to be in easy financial circumst 
he has of course no trouble in going to his local bat 
borrowing enough money to keep his factory goin; 
these accounts are paid. But his credit at his bank 
be a good deal better if all his accounts were in the f 
notes or acceptances, instead of only half, becau 
notes and acceptances are two-name paper and 2 
are guaranteed both by the manufacturer and the V 
customers who signed them. In other words, the 
facturer’s credit is augmented by the responsibility 
people who have bought goods from him, and whose | 
are there to show it. 

“Now in the case of shipments to, foreign cust 
there are always papers to show where the goods hav 
and customhouse documents to show their valu 
besides this, foreign customers nearly always exp 
have drafts made on them; it is very rare indeed th 
manufacturer has to ship goods abroad on open ac 
When the manufacturer makes a foreign shipment | 
take the draft to his bank and get the money on it at 
because it is a tangible evidence of a business trans 
and regarded by the banker in the same light : 
notes and acceptances of domestic customers.” _ 

All successful export managers stress the importa 
exactness in dealings with customers in foreign cow! 
One man gave me a rather vivid illustration. . 

“Tt is the custom with many South Americans 0} 
families,’ he said, ‘‘for a man to use the family nal 
both his father and mother, joining them with a sma 
for instance, Hernandez y Gonzales. In such a ¢ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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“This Surprising Young Woman," Said Old Brewster, “is Engaged to be Married” 


library was warm, for it was a thunderous summer 
at. The men sat indolently about the gleaming 
le, discussing, weighing, considering, arguing the 
imore care than their physical attitudes indicated. 
i dined well, and the dinner conversation had been 
and sparkling. But now they had a serious re- 
ity upon them—this decision. 

we give him another chance?”’ 

lishonesty is flagrant.” 

t are the extenuating circumstances?” 

3 young; we find there were certain conditions in 
hich must be weighed in his favor.” 

| we?” 

| we not?” 

ldest member of the little group of directors who 
iered privately to adjudicate upon the case had 
ito a semidoze. He was nearly eighty. It was a 
t. His daughter’s dinners were so good; his son- 
Wines not to be refused. He had been painfully 
d; yet almost he dozed. 

efore he nodded off he had heard from the open 
windows straight above the open library windows 
ling coo of the youngest baby as she wakened for 
clock bottle. A gay person—the baby! Always 
wake and laugh—little devil! So grandfather was 
as he sank a little lower and a little lower into his 


he earnest voices droned on, now quickening a 

w hardening, till he lost himself and them. 

suddenly from oblivion old Brewster awoke with a 

rying “Mercy!” 

ked around him in the pause of consternation— 

ically—smiling and rubbing his eyes. 

is dreaming,” he said. “I’m getting old. I’m 
His son-in-law rose from his chair at the head of 

2 and limped over to him. He was a tall austere 

ry lame. 

ill right, my boy,”’ said old Brewster. “Dreaming. 

ll.” He gazed around him. “I leave my share of 

ponsibility, gentlemen, to my son-in-law. His 

S are big enough.” 

he looked up at his son-in-law. 


mer day, a little thundery. The sky, even in the 
, threatened the sea; but the sea, in the sunlight, 
ed. There were a lot of white gulls about, antici- 
torm. Old Mrs. Pearce sat in the garden of her 
bungalow under a great striped tent of an um- 
eading a long letter over which she giggled a 
ftly, now and then. 

juite often she paused in her reading to look 
1 door in the old red wall of a garden that, above 


Je. 


her and her little bungalow, ran right out to the cliff’s 
edge. Over the red walls one saw the chimneys of a big 
spreading house thus cloistered majestically in retreat. 

The third time that Mrs. Pearce glanced up she saw the 
figure she expected emerge from the door in the garden 
wall—the great international banker, Ross Brewster. 

Ross Brewster came straight to her, down the slope of 
the hillside on which her pretty little bungalow seemed to 
grow like a flower; and he sat down beside her. 

He was a great man with still the figure and bearing 
of an athlete, in his sixties; and old Mrs. Pearce was a soft, 
roguish, frail lady with the heart of an infant, in her sixties; 
and they looked what they were, two old lovers, long 
frustrated, long denied; at last settling down into a gray- 
haired romance of perpetual friendship. What had hap- 
pened to them in their younger years, what parted them, 
what they said, what they did, what they suffered, might 
have made a great story; but it was all over now. Here 
they sat, at peace, content just with this exquisiteness of 
friendship. 

“Ross,” said Mrs. Pearce, ‘‘here is a letter from Julia.”’ 

Brewster glanced at his only daughter’s many-paged 
communication to their old neighbor. 

“Listen, Ross, and I will read you a little. It will make 
you young again.” 

The old lady giggled her sweet little giggle, and old 
Brewster thought what he always thought when he heard 
it: That it was a miracle her tragedy of a life had left her 
with such a sentimental-comedy heart. It was as if all 
that had happened to her was a bad dream—the rogue 
who had married and deserted her, taking with him to the 
ends of the earth—who knew where?—their baby boy; 
and the long, long desert of years. 

She was reading: 

“<T ying out in the hammock among the pine trees in 
the Farways’ garden—you know the patch of garden I 
mean—lI was thinking of all sorts of things. It was dark, 
and Irene Farway was playing her violin in the house. 
I wonder what it is that music releases in us that our 
thoughts instantly become bigger, and fly wider, and we 
get an understanding that stops when the music stops.’ 
She wonders what it is that music does to us, Ross! Now 
listen: ‘But to go on: I was thinking of a lot of things and 
people—men and women like you and father, chiefly. How 
you messed things up! Because you know it is obvious, 
even to me—little as you aged wiseacres think it—that you 
ought to have married each other, and I ought to have 
been your daughter instead of my poor mother’s. Yet you 
and father allowed yourselves to be parted, and allowed 
yourselves each to marry someone else; and then, instead 
of ruthlessly setting it right afterward, you allowed your- 
selves to go on bearing things till now you’re both old. 


Oh! I dowonder how your generation managed to bear life 
at all! The mistakes you made! 

““The mistakes you made were so shocking! We are dif- 
ferent—my generation. You married a waster; you were 
so young and innocent, I suppose; I can just imagine you! 
You didn’t know a bad ’un from a good ’un. Now neither 
Irene Farway nor I could ever be like that. Our eyes are 
much too wide open.’ I ask you, Ross!” 

“Go on, my dear,” said old Brewster. 

“The child continues: ‘We choose much more gloriously 
nowadays, I suppose, because we choose sanely.’ Do you 
hear that, Ross? They choose sanely nowadays! ‘We see 
clearer. We feel as much, but we think more. Oh, if you 
only knew why it is that I’ve been lying out there in the 
hammock under the pine trees in the dark thinking all 
these things and far more—you’d be as thrilled as I! When 
I come home I shall tell you.’”’ 

Old Brewster was sitting forward in his chair, fanning 
himself with his Panama hat. Hesmiled. He had a great 
rocklike face that could be tender. 

“But the letter is postmarked,” said Mrs. Pearce, 
hundred miles away from the Farways’.”’ 

“They were out motoring somewhere when she posted 
it, I expect, my dear.”’ 

“Three months she’s been staying with them, and you’ve 
had all your weeks in London and week-ends here alone!’’ 

“‘T had you here, my dear.” 

The old lady smiled, growing pink, for she had kept the 
knack of blushing. 

“Tt has been a lovely summer, Ross. This garden—you 
here every Sunday to talk to.” 

“And Julia comes home tonight.”’ 

“Tonight!” 

“Thad a wire. That’s what I came to tell you. And it’s 
only early September now. We'll still have a month of 
glorious weather, with luck, we three.” 

“We'll go sailing!” 

“We'll go sailing, we three!” 

They looked out to sea. There were fishing boats lying 
on the water, far out, very still. The cliffs were of a sharp 
redness in the bright sunlight, the sea of a sharp and 
brilliant blue. 

It was very, very hot. Old Brewster had a ten-ton boat, 
very smart and fast, which Julia loved to sail. They 
imagined themselves in her, tonight perhaps if the thunder 
cleared away, under the harvest moon. 

“Come up to the house and help me, my dear,”’ said old 
Brewster; “those servants of mine can’t arrange flowers.” 

So the old lady rose and they went up the hillside to- 
gether through the door in the garden wall. They stole 
from greenhouses and rose trees ruthlessly to make the 
house lovely for the young girl. 
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As she went daintily about the place, old Mrs. Pearce 
said, ‘‘You must be very happy, Ross, preparing for her. 
I have often thought if I had my lost boy coming home to 
me of the great things I should do for him. Not great 
things really, of course; only food and flowers and every- 
thing a housekeeping woman can think of like that. But 
it would be divine. Yesterday was ——” 

“Boy’s birthday,” said old Brewster. ‘Still keep it?”’ 

The old lady nodded. ‘‘His present came down from 
town in the morning. A fishing rod—a beauty. I have 
twenty-six presents put away for him—twenty-six! How 
time goes! They begin with a Teddy bear that walks; 
the next was a book—The Water Babies. Then I got a 
train. Of course he was growing. There’s a steam crane 
among them. How time goes! Twenty-nine candles on 
his birthday cake yesterday. You’ll eat a piece with me 
this afternoon. If he is alive he must be a wonderful man, 
my baby; he showed such promise. He was beautiful.” 

““Yes, he must be a fine fellow, my dear.” 

“Ross! Oh, Ross! Is that gardener looking? Let us 
pick these orchids for her room!” 


The young girl sat on the floor of her bedroom beside her 
opened trunk. The windows were open to a placid evening 
sea with red sunset over it. Cool air flowed in. She wore 
silk stockings and a straight white lace slip of a petticoat. 
She was pulling her lovely clothes lazily, pell-mell, out of 
the trunk. She had a rope of real pearls twisted carelessly 
round and round one bare thin arm, and her dark hair 
tumbled anyhow on her neck. She was dreaming and 
smiling, and her thoughts were as full of careless riches as 
the open box before her. Youth and ecstasies and pro- 
fusion of riches were all prodigally hers. 

And yet she was a darling. Fortune could not spoil her; 
and if suffering could, it had never touched her yet. 

She sang as she pulled out her exquisite things and tossed 
them in a heap beside her. And she laughed out aloud 
very softly without knowing that she did it. Besides stu- 
pendous happiness she had also a stupendous joke. 

She was only twenty-one. And she loved the sea and 
this cliff house and the ten-ton sailing boat; she loved her 
father and old Mrs. Pearce and the orchids on her dressing 
table and the whole sweet world. 

She was motherless; but she had such a father! His 
room was next to hers. While she was dressing he was 
dressing too. As she sang she could 
hear him whistling, taking up the air. 
As she stopped to laugh at him his 
whistle broke for him to laugh with 
her. She flung a satin slipper at the 
wall nearest him, and he banged that 
wall in response. And her hands 
clasping and unclasping on her 
breast, she thought thrillingly, “If 
he knew! If he knew! 
Poor old love! What 
would he say if he 
knew!”’ 

“Hurry up, father!” 
she called. 

“Hurry up your- 
self!’’ he called back 
gladly. 

When Julia came 
down she saw how all 
the rooms had been 
decorated for her—as 
if for a wedding, she 
thought. And old Mrs. 
Pearce had come up the 
hillside in her yellowed 
old cream satin with 
the black lace over it. 
There was champagne. 

The old banker was 
never so happy as when 
with his only darling 
child. All the summer 
he had been without 
her, her return to him 
postponed again and 
again for this reason or 
that, and the battle- 
ground of cities had 
made him weary, and 
the week-ends here on 
the cliff had been 
lonely, looking out to 
sea and feeling—it was 
a queer unexplainable 
feeling —somehow, as 
if one’s treasure ship 
were slipping out of 
harbor while one did 
not see, and sailing, 
sailing, sailing, over the 
edge of the world till 
she dipped down from 
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sight, gone forever. But now he felt safe; the treasure 
ship was still in harbor; its helm was under his own hand, 
and she would only set sail upon the seas he himself had 
charted for her. And here they were, all three of them 
secure together; and with luck they would have a warm 
September. 

The young girl looked at the old people. Poor old people, 
after all, in spite of her father’s money and Mrs. Pearce’s 
serenity! For they had lived in an age when there was no 
rebellion; when people had conventions instead of cour- 
age; when lovers sighed and resigned themselves rather 
than fight; when people suffered unimaginably rather than 
disobey a single rule. The young girl was sorry for them. 
They had missed the glory; they had made mistakes. In 
their youth they had not had her wisdom. 

“Tell me what you did at the Farways’,” said old Mrs. 
Pearce, prepared to listen with her dreamy enjoyment to 
tales of young delights. 

“Oh, how could I tell you all that we did! We played 
tennis ——” 

“And motored a lot?” 

“Of course. We danced.” 

“There are nice neighbors?’”’ 

“Adorable neighbors. We swam; they have a lovely 
swimming pool.” 

“There are two sons, I think?”’ 

“There are.”’ 

“What else did you do?” 

“Oh, what else should we do, dearest? Isn’t that 
enough to fill up three months of perfect weather?”’ 

The old lady, hunting incorrigibly for romance, smiled 
and sighed. 

“Trene is a great friend of yours.” 

“Trene is the best friend I ever had.” Julia said that a 
little breathlessly, her eyes fervent. ‘‘She would do—has 
done—anything for me.”’ 

“You don’t tax your friends very high, dear,” 
Brewster, looking admiringly at his daughter. 

“Not so high as I might tax you,” Julia replied. 

And she bent her head a little and pleated the lace table- 
cloth. They did not know that tears welled in her eyes— 
not unhappy tears; happy ones. She was all emotion 
tonight, simmering, seething, burning with it. 

They were too old to see? Did they not remember? 


said old 


But of course it had been different in their day. 
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“You'll never tax me too high, my dear)| 
banker. 
Julia lifted her head and looked at him. sh 
kling, smiling, secret, inscrutable. 
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father.” , 
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They left their guest in the drawing-room, | 
at the piano.. They walked arm in arm through ¢]| 
in a white blaze under the harvest moon. Tul 
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career. It was more than a career that she want 
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“Father, you mustn’t be awfully shock 
prised—somehow it’s so difficult to tell 
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something like that, pee. 4 
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Styles change! But the laws of mechanics are fixed! Last 
year—Oldsmobile brought out the best light Six that all its 
vast manufacturing facilities, plus the resources of General 
Motors, could produce. QO Designed right, at the outset— 
time tested and time proved —Oldsmobile now finds that 
splendid chassis too good to change! Improved? Yes! But 
in all essentials, the Refined Oldsmobile Six is the same 
good car that 40,000 owners drive and praise! G| There is 
a new style of radiator and hood! More graceful lines! 
Cowl lights! Beautiful, enduring Duco satin finish! Instru- 
ments are grouped on a single panel—and there are many 
other up-to-date refinements! Q| One of your neighbors 
is driving an Oldsmobile Six! Talk with him—then come 
in and admire the beautiful lines of this long-lived car! 


Touring C 
$875 Roadster $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, Cab $1045, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“T told him we should expect him to- 
morrow, in time for dinner, to stay illimita- 
bly!’ 

And she laughed. 

“TDo—er—do his business arrangements 
permit him to stay illimitably?” 

“Oh,” she paused. “I think so. I don’t 
know that he has any pressing business 
arrangements, in fact.” 

“Julia’’—and he stopped walking and 
took her little vivid face, all blanched by 
the moon, in his two hands, and kissed it— 
“are you engaging yourself to one of the 
idle rich?”’ 

Then they laughed together; though old 
Brewster’s heart ached badly. 

“T tell you he is wonderful, father.”’ 

“T believe it, my girl. Let’s go in and 
tell her.”’ 

“Walk up and down a little more, father; 
just you and me.” 

Warm again at that, he put his arm 
about her. They walked up and down; up 
and down. At last they went into the 
lighted drawing-room again. 

The old lady was singing, at the piano, 
in her still sweet, but dwindling voice: 

“Take a pair of sparkling eyes. es 

They sat down, one on either side of her, 
and she dropped her hands in her lap. 

“Now tell me,” said she. ; 

“This surprising young woman,” said 
old Brewster, ‘is engaged to be married.” 

“That’s not surprising at all,’”’ said Mrs. 
Pearce. ‘‘Tell me! Tell me!” 

As Julia told again, both the old people 
looked at her. Where were her pride, her 
independence, her strength, her ardent 
resolutions? She was just the same soft, 
happy, tremulous, dreamy thing that Mrs. 
Pearce had been herself, long ago. And 
from her the old people glanced at each 
other, their subdued eyes saying, “We are 
all the same.” 


” 


All next day Julia was restless; sailing 
in the morning on a hot bright sea with a 
troubled, devoted father; talking at a high 
strain through lunch; wandering about the 
garden, within sight of the drive gates in 
the afternoon, until it was time for the car 
to come round to take her to the station to 
meet this Elliot Owen. 

She had said, “‘I’ll go alone to the station. 
You’ll be dressing when he comes, father; 
you can see him tomorrow, dear’’—to Mrs. 
Pearce. ‘I think evening, just before din- 
ner, is a lovely time to arrive at a strange 
house, especially such an important strange 
house! One comes in—it seems empty— 
one goes straight to one’s room, bathes and 
changes. So quiet and leisurely. One 
comes down and finds everyone ready to be 
happy for the evening. Dinner helps so— 
on an anxious occasion. There will be 
champagne, father?” 

“There will certainly be champagne, my 
child.” 

“‘ Although,” said Julia, as she passed out 
to the ear, ‘‘there is nothing to be anxious 


about. You will love him—be proud of 
him, father.” 
“T know,” said old Brewster. 


Then he went up to dress. His room had 
an inland view. He could see the car a mile 
away, flashing, black, between the green 
hedgerows. 

It was five miles to the station. Even 
then she was early, in her eagerness. He 
smiled sorrowfully as he stropped his razor. 
His little girl had gone. 

“T mustn’t feel like that,”’ he said to him- 
self. ‘I must say I’m getting a son. A 
fine son, such as I never had myself. And 
this must happen. I wouldn’t have it 
otherwise.” 

He bathed and shaved and dressed. He 
was a very fine old man indeed when he 
had finished, so tall, broad, spare, fresh as 
a pink, the hard resolution of his rocklike 
face informing him with the sign of power 
over men. 

He had great power over men; financial, 
influential, personal. He had more than 
that. He had international power in the 
realms of finance. In the finance of great 
cities he was a figure. He knew it. And 
though lovable to those he loved, he was a 
despot to many who feared him. He knew 
that men feared him. The fear he inspired 
was one of the causes of his success. As for 
love, there were just two people in the 
world he wanted it from; Julia, and the old 
lady down the hill. 

When he was halfway through his shav- 
ing he heard the car come back, but he did 
not stay his hand and look out. The car 
stopped, and then doors in the upstair cor- 
ridor opened and shut softly. 
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The banker went down to the hall—a 
great lounge hall of extreme comfort, where 
the heavy front doors were open to a night 
of such beauty as made him exult. There 
was the reddest sunset over the sea, blazing 
a great royal road across the paling waters. 
All was still. At the end of the garden, 
fringing the cliff where it fell down sheer to 
the beach, a few tall pine trees stood up 
against the light. There was a broad paved 
walk, bordered with flowering shrubs, right 
down the center of the garden. It was a 
beautiful place. 

Then down the stairs into the hall came 
a young man. The banker turned and 
went to meet him. 

- “This is he!” he thought; and he cleared 
the bitter grudging from his mind and held 
out a welcoming hand. 

Then for some seconds the men stood 
looking at each other. Old Brewster could 
read men. He read the man before him 
like a book. He gazed into the pale, sharp- 
cut face, into the dark-fringed light eyes 
that stared into his own; he looked at the 
easy-curved, yet hard, acquisitive mouth; 
he marked the degree of grooming, the ex- 
act hand grip, the first tone in which the 
first words were spoken. He had seen this 
kind before, drifting round Continental 
cities; fleecing youngsters in the card 
rooms of big liners, and in places less reput- 
able. When he saw a crook and a wastrel 
he knew him on sight. He knew one now. 


Julia’s father had never seen her look so 
beautiful as she was that night. At dinner 
she was like a glowing light. She put out 
the gleam of candles and glass and silver. 
No luster could compare with hers. And 
old Brewster watched her. 

He noted the man but carelessly. He 
had summarized him and his mind was 
made up. He needed to examine him no 
more. He talked to him suavely; he was 
even genial; he was generous with his 
finest champagne. He led him into many 
difficult places with many questions of 
seeming innocence, and from all those many 
places he noted how the young man slid 
aside. He noted it, but not importantly. 
His mind had resolved itself in that first 
instant of meeting in the hall. The man’s 
avoidance of questions, his answers that old 
Brewster, with carefully molded face, knew 
to be lies, but confirmed his swift diagnosis. 

But he watched Julia in a hidden agony 
of watching. And as he saw her face, al- 
ready, as it seemed, ripened from girlhood 
to womanhood, as he heard the richer ca- 
dences in her young voice, felt the whole 
rapture and expectation of her, he thought 
to himself, ‘‘The horrible miracles of the 
innocent senses! My Julia—so proud and 
clean and fine and happy, with every ideal 
untarnished and bright—stooping to this!” 
Then he could image her married to this 
man; the awakening; the humiliation; the 
fears that the wife of such a man must 
know; the silences; the bitter lessons 
learned; the sweet pride in the dust; all 
the good dreams dreamed and finished for- 
ever. He could image all this and put it 
from him. 

Between Julia and this marriage he stood, 
implacable. 


They sat alone at the table, he and the 
man called Elliot Owen, with his oldest 
port before them. That port had been 
brought out to do honor to a great occasion. 
Now the banker, his face carefully molded 
to its suavity, watched the fellow sip the 
port, taste it and realize it at its worth. 
Talking pleasantly, he watched his eyes 
rove over the dimly lighted dining room, 
valuing the furniture, genuine Chippen- 
dale, every piece of it. He watched him 
look around him, as it were, listening. A 
heavy knock sounded on the side door of 
the house as the postman delivered the last 
post of the day, and the young man did not 
start, but he stiffened a very little, and his 
pale skin seemed for a moment to take on 
a livid tinge. 

“You are nervy!” said old Brewster in a 
sudden dry voice. 

“Well, you know, sir,” the young man 
answered—and as he spoke, Brewster ac- 
knowledged to himself a charm in him— 
“it is a nervy occasion, meeting you.” 

“Father and lover,’’ said old Brewster. 
“Father and lover. I suppose so. The 
meeting of two forces naturally opposed.” 

“T hope the opposition is only a natural 
one, to be duly overcome.” 

_ “Natural, Mr. Owen, no doubt it is. But 
it is definite, too, and never to be overcome.” 
_ There was a moment of silence, Owen’s 
light eyes between their dark fringes, too 
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merely beautiful for a man’s eyes, staring 
into his. Old Brewster knew that kind of 
stare. It looked open; there was no hon- 
esty in it. It was bluff. He knew that an 
honest man will often show confusion where 
a rogue exhibits a false candor bright as 
day. 

“Do I understand you, sir? You have 
other views for Julia?” 

The fellow’s way of saying that was care- 
less. He was alert, but not overcome. 

“You understood me perfectly.” 

The young man sipped his port. ‘‘May 
I know why—you a 

Old Brewster wasted no time. “I know 
men. I know your sort. Knew you when 
I saw you. This is no place for you, and 
my daughter is not for you either.” 

“What do you mean—you knew me?” 

Brewster had the sense here that he was 
dealing with a man in a certain kind of 
trap. The air between them was electric. 

“Nothing specific. I know the cut of you. 
I won’t have you.” 

ete Julia will have something to say to 
that.” 

Acknowledging this, Brewster yet spoke 
from a fairly confident mind. He knew 
Julia would have something to say; he also 
knew what the fellow before him would 
have to say if he knew the girl went to him 
without a penny. 

“Yes, she is of age,’ said the banker 
impassively. 

“JT do not think her age matters under 
the circumstances.” 

Brewster did not move, but he breathed 
peed. If the fellow meant he loved 

er 

“What do you mean?” 

The young man looked at him steadily 
out of those womanish light eyes. | 

“T lay down my cards, Mr. Brewster. I 
am a desperate man.” 

“Let me see your cards,” said old Brew- 
ster. 

He leaned forward a little; 
man sat back. 

“Question me,’’ he suggested; “‘it might 
come more lucidly.” 

“How long have you known my daugh- 
ter? Where did you meet her?” 

“Three months ago at a house I was 
visiting. I had once met one of the daugh- 
ters of that house while on a holiday. You 
don’t know the people. They are acquaint- 
ances of Miss Irene Farway.”’ 

“After that meeting?” 

“Julia and I met secretly. I found out 
who she was.” 

“You found out she was my daughter— 
likely to be a very rich woman indeed.’ 

The man nodded. 

“T was in a desperate position; am in a 
very desperate position indeed.” 

“For money?” 

“Not only money.” 

“T’ll bet,” said old Brewster, with sav- 
ageness under his cold tone, “‘that you 
have often been in a nasty corner before.” 

“You're right, I] have. This time some- 
thing has to be done.” 

“Done?” 

“By someone.” 

“Someone?” 

e You.” 

“1?” said old Brewster in a peculiar 
voice of rage. 

“You love her. You idolize her.” 

“And for that reason I’ll save her from 
you!”’ 

“‘She loves me. She idolizes me.” 

The young man said this quite simply, 
almost modestly; gravely; so that there 
was strangely little offense in the words, 
considering what they were. And they car- 
ried a perfect conviction. 

“And you? You love her? You idolize 
her?” 

Brewster’s emphasis was unutterably 
savage. 

“Perhaps not. I have never loved. I 
have victimized,” Owen saidfrankly. “But 
if I could love—I have never before met 
intimately anyone like Julia.” The word 
“intimately”’ seethed in Brewster’s heart. 
“I don’t think there is anyone else like 
Julia.” 

“No,” said Brewster, ‘‘there is not. You 
shall not touch her.” 

“You won’t consent to our engagement 
and give me the help I must have, although 
the happiness of your only adored daughter 
hangs upon it?” 

“That’s what you’re playing for, is it? 
To get me through my daughter?” said 
Brewster. ‘It has’ been done before with 
other men. Not with me. Get out!” 

“Tf I took her without conditions then? 
I could.” 


the young 
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“You could, but you wouldn’t y 
money you want. Get out!” 

The young man was livid now 

“T’ve got to have ——” 

“You’ve got to have nothing! 7 
thought struck Brewster. “ Wait)] 
If I tell her she can’t have you -_ 
It can’t be done like that!” | 

For quite a long while there y,, 
between them. 

“T have,” said Brewster, in 
voice, ‘‘a respect for certain thir 
Not many. A woman’s dreams a) 
dinarily beautiful. I wouldn’t , 
woman’s dreams. I wouldn’t let > 
you and find out what you are, ju) 
her from a little trouble now. B); 
can I forbid her to marry you. 
tell some plausible tale and clear ; 

“T must, must I? Now let mi? 
I shall not break with your daug e 

“On terms you will! I know 
give you a thousand pounds fo) 
story and a quick clear-out. And - 
offer; final.” 

“Ts it?”? Then the young man) 
It was a curious laugh, with a sort ; 
joke in it. “I need more than a 
pounds.” 

“The devil you do! You wo) 
here. Take her then!” said | 
“Take her without a penny.” 
i Then he watched his man. It); 
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Still Owen persisted. He ha| 
monotonous voice in stress, and | 
saw that he was in deadly stre; 
moment. On his forehead: w) 
beads of sweat, which he wiped a| 
a silk handkerchief wielded by a). 
hand. f 

“T lay my cards on the table, 
ster. I have no address, no oc 
My pocket is now quite empi 
pulled his pockets out gracefully, 
the linings. “I was brought uj 
father to live by my wits. Byn 
have lived. I have dodged the law 
time the police in two contine 
watching for me, but they could 
done much. I have dodged the la 
skin of my teeth. I needn’t go 
mode of life; I liyed anywhere ar 
where. I’m not so soft as I look. 
come to the crux of this matte 
wanted for a fraud, a fraud so big tl 
He stopped and moistened his 
drew his breath in a sigh. ‘The 
prison—years and years of it—s 
mad.” ‘ 

Triumph began to gleam in B 
face. 

“You’re taking a risk coming. 
confessing to me, when all I have ti 
ring the bell and hand you over - 

Owen held up a hand. 

“Julia.” 

“You think you have me in 
stick!” 

“Shall I go on, Mr. Brewster 
wanted in connection with the 
Bank fraud.” 

Old Brewster sat with gleami 
tensed, saying nothing. - 

“There are half a dozen men i 
as you know,” said Owen. “So 
escaped. Now they’ve got wind 
They’ve been looking for me f 
months under the name of Sarony 
is the name I was brought up wit 
suppose it’s my own.” 

““Owen? Owen?” Old Brewster 
aloud, gripping the arms of hi 
“Owen?” 

“Yes, you know the name,” 
young man; “I shall come to tk 
ently. For the present, here is my 
tum: You’re a personal friend 
general manager and all the head 
Norman Bank. You have immens 
immense influence. You could, if y 
aged it properly, get me clear out 
I demand it.” 

“You planned for it when you m 
to Julia!” 

“Yes. I was, as a matter of fa 
ning for something else when 11 
and realized who she was.: The lin’ 
are very extraordinary.” 

Old Brewster leaned forward 4: 
face set, eruel as a rock. “Nowm) 
tum to you, you fool: You mist 
man. Give me a plausible tale f 
and get out, and I'll let you go. I’ 
take your chance, and I'll give y! 
fare in your pocket. Refuse, am 
that bell and I keep you here till t] 
come and fetch you.” ~ 

The young man did not blink an 

(Continued on Page 4: 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

*‘T did not mistake my man. You have 
a reputation that goes before you, Mr. 
Brewster. I haven’t told you all. I pre- 
pared for difficulties. I married Julia.” 

Again there was a great silence in the 
room. Old Brewster could hear in the 
silence the low surge of the tide beyond his 
garden. And it was as if the waves of the 
sea all came up over him, beating upon the 
rock of him. And still he sat there im- 
movable in his chair, until the waves of the 
sea drained away again, leaving him with a 
clear and terrible vision. 

The young man had begun to speak 
again: ‘‘She didn’t want me to tell you 
that. She wanted to tell you herself after 
I had prepared the way by making you 
like me.”’ Then again that laugh! 
making you like me!” 

Old Brewster fixed his eyes upon him. 

“‘T respected her wishes there; we have 
both just said there is no one quite like 
Julia. I almost wish I were a decent man. 
But I’m not. I was saying—curious the 
links of life! I have a mother living here 
near you, a lady who has again assumed 
her maiden name of Pearce. I don’t blame 
her! The other disgraced her, ’msure! A 
great friend of yours, Mr. Brewster. My 
father left me information about her, but 
I’ve never troubled her till now, when I was 
making for her to see if I could raise the 


money to get clear away or get a hiding - 


place perhaps. But on my necessarily cir- 
cultous way to her, I met Julia. And I 
thought you would do better than my poor 
old mother, whom even I am loath to dis- 
turb like that.” And again the laugh! 
“Even I!” 

“Well,” said old Brewster, speaking to 
himself, “there are two women’s dreams 
to save then, it seems. Two dreams prec- 
ious beyond compare.” And he remem- 
bered the birthday cake and the cupboard 
of toys for a child and gifts for a young 
man. 

And heasked in quite asoft voice, ““Then— 
how long have you been married to Julia?” 
Owen replied, ‘‘ Nearly three months.” 

‘Her letters—from the Farways?”’ 

“Miss Irene arranged to mail those. 
They were written on our honeymoon. At 

“least, she thought it was a sylvan honey- 
moon. I was hiding.” 

Old Brewster dashed his hand down on 
the table, and his glass broke. Port 
spilled over the table. He knew what he 
would do. It was clear to him. 

“Come outside,” he said, ‘‘into the 
garden. Walk. Talk.” 

He dashed the curtains aside from the 
window with the fury that had smashed 
the glass; and he went out into the gar- 
den, Owen stepping out behind him. Sea 
and earth were flooded with moonlight. 
Old Brewster walked, with his athletic 
suppleness so strange to his years, down 
the straight flagged pathway. He heard 
the young man’s feet following him. They 
stood together at the end of the path on 
the edge of the cliff. 

The banker turned. He could look 
down upon the smaller man. 

“And still,’ he said, “you have not 
made sure. She shall never know what 
she has done to herself.” He pointed to 
where, sixty feet under them, the edges 
of the tide lapped about the strewn rocks. 
“Throw yourself down.” 


“No!” whispered the young man, after 
a long shuddering pause of horror, dur- 
ing which he had looked over the cliff and 
seen the creaming edges of the tide on 
the rocks sixty feet beneath. ‘‘No!”’ he 
said, starting back from the edge and 
wiping his brow with a hand very white 
and shaking in the moonlight. “No. I 
do not throw myself down.” 

“You prefer fifteen years’ jail and 
everlasting disgrace?”’ 

The young man turned and walked 
quickly up the flagged path again, the 
banker towering, grim, behind him. He 
glanced back. ; 

“T shall not throw you over,”’ said the 
banker. ‘I shall not lay a finger on you to 
impel you over. I am not such a fool.’ 

“‘T shall not have fifteen years’ jail,’ 
said Owen, and again he wiped his sweat- 
ing brow. ‘‘You will save me for Julia’s 
sake. You can do it. You know you can. 
It will take brain and influence, but you 
have them both. I did not implicate 
myself so stupidly but that it can be 
done by one who has the power. You will 
do it for Julia.” 

“Tt is for Julia that I order you over 
that cliff. And she shall believe it was an 
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accident. Bereavement,” he said, speaking 
to himself, ‘‘a clean wound anyway.” They 
were near the house. ‘Turn back and walk 
down again with me.” 

“No; I will not go to that cursed cliff.’ 

“Then you will not discuss your difficul- 
ties with me.”’ 

The banker turned and walked very 
slowly, calmly, down the path. He looked 
tremendously tall and black. The young 
man, horribly alive to his predicament, 
knowing that any hour might see the 
hounds of the law picking up his trail, ran 
after him. 

“T’ll come with you—to talk. Listen. 
T’ll tell you more about myself. I’ve been 
a rotter, of course. But I’ve not yet ab- 
solutely gone in so far that I couldn’t be 
pulled out—again—by you. My part in 
that big fraud now brought me practically 
nothing—except expenses. The others 
tried to bilk me; the law got ’em. I’m only 
suspect so far, but any minute of any day 
may see me caught for it.” 

“Your mother is a dear friend of mine.” 

‘For her sake then, as well as for Julia’s.”’ 

“You hold me up, do you—their hap- 
piness against your rescue? You dirty 
blackmailing dog! No, you don’t hold me 
up! Come here!” 

The banker took him by the arm; im- 
pelled him to the edge of the cliff. 

“You wouldn’t throw me over!” 

The banker put his hands in his pockets 
and stepped back a little. 


Again they walked up the flagged path, 
Owen hurrying first, turning to talk. “Listen. 
I’m a bad bargain. You’ve been tricked; 
you’re mad. Why not help me? I'll go 
straight. I’ve abilities. I —— I’llsee that 
drop on those rocks in my sleep.”’ 

“Those rocks are where you'll sleep to- 
night. But you won’t see them. Turn!” 

They turned, the young man expostulat- 
ing, pleading. They were on the brink again. 

“‘Fall,”’ said the banker in his horrible 
quiet voice. “A step too much; shut your 
eyes; easy. You 
haven’t the pluck of 
a louse.” 
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“Oh, for God’s sake, come away!” 

“Walk again. Another turn. Think it 
over.” 

So again they approached the house, 
walking like automatons. 

Suddenly into the stream of light that 
flowed from the open windows of the 
drawing-roomran Julia. She came to them, 
laughing, trembling, vivid. She clasped 
Owen by the arm. 

“T’ve had to tell him all, child, all the 
news,”’ said Owen, stretching his white lips 
in.a ghastly smile. But the moonlight 
made all their faces white, and she noticed 
nothing. 

“Oh, father!” 

The banker stood silent. In the moon- 
light stiffly he managed a smile too. Yet 
the sight of her there, on the thief’s arm! 

His resolutions fixed unalterably. She 
fixed them, laughing there. The next walk 
to the edge of the cliff should be the last. 
She was so happy! 

He spoke: ‘‘Run in, love. We’ve still 
something to talk about.” 

She laughed outeloud. 

“‘T’ll give you both something more to 
talk about. Elliot! Tell him—something 
you don’t know yourself!’’. And she whis- 
pered in her husband’s ear, and was gone. 

The young man stood rooted to the 
ground where she had left him. Thesmile 
froze on his lips. The banker waited. 

Owen looked up. ‘‘Come. Let’s walk 
back. You were going to suggest it.” 

“You are right.” 

They both spoke grimly; and they walked 
in silence, save when once the young man 
laughed to himself. And when they were 
within a few yards of the cliff he stopped. 

He spoke lightly, but with pride: ‘‘Good 
night. You promise me—no mud-raking? 
A clean get-out? Good night.” 

And he ran, and the banker saw his black 
figure leap into the air against a background 
of pale light, and drop. The night was so 
still that one heard a splash, a faint dull 
impact. 

The banker went very quietly and slowly 
to the end of the path and looked over. 
On the dark rocks, in 
the shallow water at 
the tide’s edge, he 


Quarreling Neighbors 


thought he saw something dark 
rocks. It lay still. 


Brewster was an old Alpine | 
considerable fame, out of practic, 
not yet too stiff to manage t} 
climb down, clinging to the face \ 
and the bits of bush growing 
there. A sheer climb, dead stre} 
one or two overhanging layers | 
negotiate, but his ankles were ;| 
body still agile and his nerve a 
he went down, perhaps shaken, |} 
less, to see that all was over, | 

He found himself standing qui); 
the silvery shore beside the hud) 
that had battered down upon , 
Owen lay still; flung; spread 
Brewster leaned down for cer, 
opened his eyes. He did not gp. 

Old Brewster in that moment, 
of civilization; he was a savag)| 
the silvery shore with the enem)| 
not died yet. He obeyed his in;| 
caping from his spirit’s control, 
and in his two hands lifted a ro 
five stone in weight. He held it { 
poised over Owen before it shoul 

But he looked down into Oy| 
Civilization flowed slowly back 
Brewster. He could not kill the), 
the wounded. He hurled the | 
him with an oath. 

And suddenly he was impelle| 
spirit within him to ask, “What, 
told you to tell me?” 

Owen replied, weak but clear; 
that light pride: “That we sh; 
son. I—I hadn’t—thought of t 
forbid that—my son—should 
father—as his father knows him 
promised You promised mi 
get-out.” 

Then suddenly old Brewster k. 
had illumined the young man, } 
now, he had laughed on the cliff. 
saving grace; he had in him th 
fatherhood. 

“Queer, queer world!” he wh 
himself. ‘‘Queer, queer world!’ 
whispered, ‘‘The widow and the} 
The widow and the fatherless. 
I done?” 

He fell on his knees. 

“Where are you broken?” 

‘All over, I think,” the yx 
gasped faintly. 

“Inepainwe 

“Tn hell.” 

“Thank God!” half sobbed 
getting to his feet. And he 
‘““Then his spine’s not gone.” 

He sagged weakly over tha 
figure, and felt himself an old: 

“Can you go on speaking 
One more question.” 

The young man moved his | 

““You made her happy? Shi 
with you? She has never 
guessed—regretted ——”’ 

“‘H-h-happy—as—the day— 

Old Brewster stood up anc 
“Help!” till the cliff echoed w 
servants ran from the house @ 
down blankets and cushions an 
But helpers to carry Owen hai 
by a circuitous way, and until thi 
half an hour later old Brewst 
side his son-in-law, keeping hi 


Old Brewster roused fr 
doze, hearing himself ery “J 
ashamed, he apologized: “ 
ing; I’m getting old; I was 

He could hear that litt 
youngest baby, cooing approyv 
bottle between gulps. In the 
room Julia would be sitting with 
old mother-in-law, who somel 
more radiant daily. 

Here in the library they had 
cussing an offender. Should they 
another chance? Should they? 
they not? mk 

The offender was young. 1 
sifted out certain conditions 
which maybe ameliorated his dis 
and maybe not. ci 

~  “Tm/all right,” said old Brew 
sleepily. ‘Dreaming, that’s all 
my share of this responsibility 
men, to my son-in-law. His shot 
big enough, and his heart is bi 
too. So he will vote for us bot! 

Then he looked up at his | 
son-in-law with the light eyes f 
curiously long dark lashes; his 
son-in-law who was a partne 
banking firm and a power in | 
and his son-in-law smiled 
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interior and smooth perform- 
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characterized throughout by 
careful workmanship and 
correct design. 
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GETTING STARTED IN EXPORTING 


would betray a lack of knowledge if I were 
to address a letter Mr. Hernandez Y. Gon- 
zales, which a new stenographer almost in- 
variably tries to do. 

“Tt might seem like a waste of effort, but 
I always go through the outgoing mail to 
see that no such mistakes are made, real- 
izing how a letter addressed in a faulty 
manner may mean a loss of business. It is 
just a matter of human nature; almost 
everyone has had the experience of having 
his name get on the mailing list of some 
mail-order concern, perhaps spelled wrong, 
and every time a communication is received 
there is a little feeling of resentment. 

“Now people are people, whether they 
live in South America, Tasmania or the 
U.S. A.; and if you or I get a letter full of 
generous sentiment, but with our name 
mutilated, we aren’t going to feel like send- 
ing an order to the concern writing it, even 
though it promises the finest bargains in the 
world. More than that, we feel that a 
concern which was careless about getting 
our name right might also be careless about 
filling any order we might send in. And 
that, precisely, is why I am so particular to 
see that every letter going out of this office 
has the address correct and in the style of 
the country.” 

The above is of course only good busi- 
ness and applies to conditions in the United 
States as well as any other country. This 
same export manager has another custom 
that he believes is a help in getting the con- 
fidence of over-sea customers. 

It was hot weather when I talked with 
him, but on his desk was the draft of a New 
Year’s letter he was preparing. There was 
nothing remarkable about the letter, it 
being merely a plain message of good will 
expressing in everyday language his appre- 
ciation of the business he had been favored 
with during the year and asking for sugges- 
tions that might enable him to give better 
service in the future. The letter was, he 
said, intended for South and Central Amer- 
ican customers, some of them of Spanish 
and others of Portuguese extraction, and in 
such a communication it was especially de- 
sirable that there be no slips of grammar or 
construction. His method was, therefore, 
to have it translated into those languages 
by a clerk in his own office and then sent to 
an outside translator to catch mistakes. 

He was equally particular in the matter 
of the letterhead for these New Year’s 
communications, calling my attention to 
the fact that on it there was no illustration 
of snow or ice, no sleighs or stormbound 
farmhouses. Most of the people to whom 
the letters were going, the export manager 
said, had never seen snow, and if they had 
it would have been in July rather than 
January; and it would look a little self- 
centered for him to illustrate New England 
conditions to people whose impressions of 
the day were connected with summer heat. 


A Reputation for Exactness 


“T should do the same thing,” the export 
manager said, ‘‘if I were working on domes- 
tic business and had a lot of customers in 
Florida or Southern California that I wanted 
to be polite to. Itis just one way of showing 
them that I know something about geog- 
raphy.” 

Lastly he explained how he sent out his 
New Year’s letters. 

“T have them all ready well before the 
first of December,” he said, ‘‘but I never 
mail them all out at once as I know some of 
my competitors do. Instead, I watch the 
steamship sailings and carefully figure the 
time I should mail to each country on my 
list to get the letters there as near New 
Year’s Day as possible. I figure it would be 
a great deal better not to send any greetings 
at all than to have my message reach a 
man the middle of December or the tenth of 
January. In such an event, what is the 
inevitable conclusion the foreign customer 
draws? Simply that I am careless; that 
I don’t know enough to mail letters at the 
proper time; and that I will probably be 
careless also about shipping his orders 
correctly.” 

A reputation for exactness is one of the 
big things in the export game, and every- 
thing else being equal the firm that pays 
the most attention to detail gets along best. 
A great many demands that appear like 
fussiness on the part of foreign buyers are 
only necessary and businesslike require- 
ments. Not long ago I was in the New 
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York office of a manufacturer of small 
hardware when a letter was received from a 
customer in Peru, making a claim for rebate 
on a shipment of merchandise sent him a 
few weeks before. The vice president of 
the concern chanced to be down from the 
factory at the time, and the Peruvian’s 
letter was handed to him first. He read it 
and then tossed it over to the export man- 
ager with a somewhat cynical remark about 
the business ethics of some foreigners who 
seem always to be looking for a chance to 
rob someone. 

The export manager read the letter care- 
fully, looked up some records, and then re- 
marked to the vice president that the 
Peruvian customer was absolutely correct 
and was entitled to a rebate of forty-odd 
dollars. A little later he explained in detail. 


The Peruvian Was Right 


It seems the Peruvian’s order, which had 
been sent in by the factory’s South Amer- 
ican agent, called for a rather high-priced 
assortment of door locks, the total weight of 
which amounted to about two hundred 
pounds, and the order expressly stated that 
shipment should be made by parcel post. 
At the time the locks had been assembled 
and ready for shipment the foreman of the 
export packing room happened to be on his 
vacation and his place temporarily filled by 
a subordinate. This man looked at the 
two hundred pounds of locks and at the 
instructions on the order which called for 
parcel-post shipment. He knew that Peru- 
vian parcel-post regulations forbid individual 
packages of more than twenty-two pounds. 
Faced with this anomalous situation he 
decided to use his own judgment which was 
not too well-balanced. 

““This Peruvian guy must be bughouse,”’ 
he remarked to his helper, ‘‘to think I can 
send him a whole cartload of stuff by the 
post-office route. Nix on the p.p. It goes 
like it ought to, by freight.” 

The regular export foreman got back 
from his vacation a day or so later, and 
when he learned what had been done tried 
to recall the shipment, but the box was 
already on board steamer and could not be 
taken off. 

It was no mistake on the Peruvian’s part 
to order two hundred pounds of locks sent 
by parcel post. He knew the postage would 
be far more than freight, and he was willing 
also to pay the extra cost of packing them 
in ten different boxes instead of one, so as 
to bring the weight of each package within 
the twenty-two-pound limit. His peculiar 
shipping instructions were given because of 
a certain rule in force in Peruvian customs 
duties, which allows merchandise to come 
into the country by parcel post at a very 
much lower rate of duty than by freight. 
On account of the failure to follow his in- 
structions the shipment cost him more than 
forty dollars extra in customs duties, and 
he was clearly entitled to the rebate he 
asked for. 

It might seem to the uninitiated that 
foreign lawmaking bodies lie awake nights 
to frame up complicated customs rules for 
the vexation of exporters, but it all comes 
from the difficulty in making general rules 
to fit specific cases. In our own tariff, for 
instance, there is a feature that worries 
French dressmakers and millinery manu- 
facturers considerably, the rule being that a 
dress or hat without lace is taxed 60 per 
cent, but the same hat or dress bearing 
the merest shred of lace is subject to 90 
per cent duty. 

It was in the shipping room of the same 
hardware concern I have mentioned that I 
saw a quantity of goods being made ready 
to be sent to Australia. There was one tre- 
mendous box of builders’ hardware weighing 
perhaps four hundred pounds, and beside 
it a little case containing a dozen ordinary 
hatchets. It was natural to ask why the 
hatchets had not been put in with the 
hardware, thus saving the extra freight 
made necessary by sending two separate 
boxes, besides the work of making out two 
sets of shipping papers. The answer was 
this: Australia levies a light duty on hard- 
ware, but a very heavy duty on tools. 


Hatchets are tools; if they had been put in 
with the hardware the entire shipment 
would have been assessed the higher duty. 

Such things perhaps are responsible for 
the feeling prevalent among many Amer- 
ican manufacturers that export operations 
are a mysterious, complicated matter, all 
right for great corporations, but quite be- 
yond the powers of the small man. As a 
matter of fact, the selling of things abroad 
is no different in principle from selling the 
same things at home. Any manufacturer 
who has been smart enough to build up a 
domestic market for his product is also 
smart enough to build up a foreign market. 
There are certain requirements to be ob- 
served and certain rules to be followed, but 
authoritative government information re- 
garding these things may be had for the 
asking, and after that it is a matter of 
making good merchandise and playing the 
game according to the rules. 

A great deal has been said and written 
about American exporters’ being faulty 
and careless in their shipments of over-sea 
orders. These criticisms may be merited in 
some cases; it is hard to realize how im- 
portant certain details are in exporting, and 
it is human nature. to believe foreign cus- 
tomers are unduly captious in their require- 
ments. 

One New York export manager who 
had received many complaints from South 
American clients that their shipments ar- 
rived in bad condition made a special trip to 
his Ohio factory to try to straighten things 
out. The foreman of the shipping room was 
inclined to be resentful at the charge that 
goods did not go out properly packed. He 
had, he said, been foreman of the place for 
ten years, during which time he had sent 
out tens of thousands of packages all over 
the United States with no complaints. His 
theory was that the South American buyers 
clubbed the packages with sledge hammers 
after they got them, so as to be able to 
make claims for damages. 


Practical Tests 


Not wanting to cause hard feelings the 
export manager did not push the argument 
further, but next day he visited the shipping 
room again when a lot of merchandise was 
being assembled for export. There was one 
box weighing three or four hundred pounds 
being put on a freight elevator to go to the 
upper floor of the factory, and the export 
manager stated he believed he would ride 
up with it. When the elevator had got 
about twenty feet above the floor he stopped 
the machinery, peeked over the edge to see 
that no one was underneath and shoved 
the heavy box overboard. There was some- 
thing of a wreck when it hit the cament 
floor, and the export manager came down 
again to the scene of confusion. 

“Tt was terribly clumsy of me to do 
that,”’ he remarked innocently to the sweat- 
ing foreman of the shipping room, “but 
probably it was lucky, at that. When stuff 
is being handled on or off an ocean-going 
steamship accidents of this kind are liable 
to happen any time, and a box that won’t 
standatwenty-footfallisn’tstrongenough.”’ 

Then he walked over to a packing bench 
where some small packages were lying ready 
to be sent by parcel post and looked them 
over critically. 

“Sometimes on a long trip even mail is 
handled pretty strenuously,’”’ he observed. 
“T wonder how these would stand it.” 

Then he picked up three of the parcel- 
post packages and threw them as hard as 
he could against the shipping-room wall 
with disastrous consequences to all three. 
No further argument was necessary to con- 
vince the foreman and his helpers that 
perhaps foreign clients were not willfully 
destructive of the factory’s output, and that 
packing which would carry merchandise 
safely to Arkansas or Wyoming might not 
be adequate for a trip to South America. 

A few months ago I was in a city in the 
southwestern part of the United States 
where there is a wholesale firm which dur- 
ing the past few years has built up a trade 
with Mexico amounting to several million 
dollars annually, and according to the 


general manager this has come abo: 
because the firm has learned the 
takes pains to follow them. It w 
shipping room that I saw a practic:|, 
stration of what this means. 
Among other items of merchan 
was being packed for shipment int \f 
there was a great quantity of n 
garters, and a man was engaged | 
the garters out of the little p:, 
boxes in which they were contain. 
ing the garters in one pile and the Q 
another pile. The general Mane 
plained the reason for this operat 
“Mexican customs duties,” he s 
levied on the basis of weight, ; 
carries an exceptionally hig -rati 
sent those garters into pos 
cardboard containers our custom 
have to pay the duty on 
weight of the silk and the «: 
pack the garters in one box 
board containers in anothe 
more trouble for us to do thi 
the customer money. We try: 
our customers’ interest all 
that is the basis of successful 
whether one is selling abro 


He Talked Too M 


Among experienced expe 
saying that it is never a 
man to do business in fo 
merely because he is a lin 
likely that a certain Western 
over the defection of its 
in one South American 
came about because the firm | 
this truism. The inside story 
was related to me by the 
another concern who has 
the South American trade for 

It seems that the Western 
a new man to call on the So 
trade, a young man whose p: 
ifications were a knowledge o 
language and kinship to the 
dent; he had had a little expe 
ing in the States and was lo 
something of a go-getter. 1 
been in South American tr: 
years and one of its good cus 
Spanish firm located in the 
the country in question. 


by its head, an elderly Spani 
with long whiskers who prom 
subordinates check over the 
what might be needed. Ca 
day the salesman was inform 
to press of business the stock 
fully checked and he was reg 
another visit the following day. 
stay in the city the youn : 
formed the acquaintance of ar 
ing man, and on the occasi 
call at the business house the frie 
along with him. 
It was probably mainly froi 
impress this friend with his 
that the young salesman 
trous remark. In his previ 
had heard nothing but Span 
so thought he was perfectl; 
whatever he wanted to in Hn 
“Tf this old whiskers | 
order ready for me this 
loudly, ‘“‘I’m going to leave 
got to learn that he can 
around his comic-opera tov 
either an order right now or 
tomorrow’s boat. You’ve got 
greasers know who’s boss!” — 
Unfortunately the young } 
not know that the elderly Sp 
son recently returned from a 1 
course at Oxford Unt 
that moment sitting at a de 
dozen steps distant. a 
The son got up from his desk, 1 
polite bow and remarked in the most 
English: “I am sure my father | 
desolated to know you have ae 
leave our city without seein 
He has been working on the 
tended giving you, but under 
stances I think I will not 
Good day, sefior.” 
Three weeks later the 
facturers received a letter from | 
American firm canceling its sell! 
ments, but giving no reasons. 
salesman’s report merely sta 
ness in the city was rotten. 
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" Years Racing 


roves Champion Superiority 


; 


| 


nen Jimmy Murphy flashed over the wire world’s record for cars with engines of 183 
inner at Kansas City on July 4, he brought cubic inch displacement, when he drove a 
b climax to a year of racing success for Champion-equipped Miller special 151 miles 
.ampion spark plugs such as no automotive per hour. 


pment has ever before approached. In the great Indianapolis 500-mile race on 


every big race since the fall of 1923, last Memorial Day, every car that finished 
ampions have been equipment on the was Champion-equipped and both Boyer and 
aning cars; and in nearly every event new Corum, who drove the winning car for a new 
‘ords were established. track record of 98.24 miles per hour, had the 
vers give great credit to Champions for highest praise for Champion dependability. 


lping them attain greater speed and also Jimmy Murphy, also using Champions, es- 
cause Champions have gone through: these tablished a new track record of 114 miles per 
rious races without change, something hour at Altoona on June 14; and on July 4 
:viously unheard of in motor car racing. at Kansas City bettered that time by cover- 
ing the 150 miles at an average speed of 


irlan Fengler, with Champions, set a new 114.43 miles per hour. 


ick record of 113 miles per hour at Kansas * : as 
ty on October 19, 1923. These victories are powerful additional proof 


; oe ? that Champion is the better spark plug— 
| Thanksgiving Day at Beverly Hills, di foster lL d 
lifornia, Bennett Hill finished first with Porapowe toh epee ime all-toun 


: performance. varroeesnitl 
lampions and every one of the 10 first cars ’ : 4 
is Champion equipped. All Champion spark plugs—the X for Fords : > 

B 1 ; as well as the Blue Box for all other cars— a 
everly Hills, on February 24, 1924, which you can purchase from 90,000 dealers CHAMPI 


ngler, again using Champions, set a new 


rk f ; oe are made of exactly the same materials, and 

"(soho miles, attaining the tremendous in exactly the same way as the Champions used 
sed of 116.6 miles per hour. successfully by these leading racing drivers— 
mmy Milton, at Lake Muroc, made the and they cost you less. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
Dealers everywhere rec- 
ommend Champions, 
the spark plug with the 
double-ribbed silliman- 
ite core and the special 
alloy electrodes. Blue 
Box, 75 cents. Cham- 
pion X, 60 cents. (Can- 
adian prices 90 and 80 
cents.) You will know 
the genuine by the 
double-ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PI 


Dependable for Every Engine 


» 
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LETTERS FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


hopelessly slow- 
witted is a formidable 
one to overcome when 
backed by the solid 
South. This is the 
combination that we 
now have to face. 
There is disaffection 
among the Irish and 
Germans, the disaf- 
fection being utterly 
unjustifiable. There 
is disaffection among 
the independents (of 
thelunatic class, who, 
I am bound to say, 
in my judgment have 
done as much harm 
to the country as the 
worst Tammany men. 
Moreover, the best 
interests are curiously 
apathetic. They do 
not care to subscribe 
money. They take no 
interest in the cam- 
paign. In this State, 
Platt is going on the 
rule or ruin principle, 
acting with a folly al- 
most as great as that 
of Carl Schurz or God- 
kin. Sothereis plenty 
of room foralarm. I 
think we shall win, of 
course events may 
’ take a turn that will 
make us win with a 
sweep; but at the 
present there are ex- 
ceedingly ugly fea- 
tures in the situation. 
Ever yours, 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Sept. 7, 1901. 
ARLING BYE: 
Many thanks for 
the telegram. The 
President is coming 
along splendidly. The 
hideous thing about 
the affair is that un- 
der our law I question if more than ten years, 
which for good behavior would have to be 
commuted to seven, can be given to the 
scoundrel who attempted the assassination. 
Awful though the crime was against the 
President, it was a thousand fold worse 
crime against this Republic and against free 

government all over the world. 

I can now say definitely that I shall be at 
your house for October fourth, fifth and 
sixth. 

I wish I knew any particular politician 
whom I could ask you to advise with about 
having any people meet me while there, but 
I shall have to trust to your own knowledge. 
You will ask both the Senators and the 
Governor, will you not? 

Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE Houss, 
WASHINGTON 


October 16, 1902. 

Deeg BYE: I was very much in- 

terested in Mr. Reid’s letter. The sit- 
uation in the coal strike has been as difficult 
as it well could be. I do not know that I 
have ever had a more puzzling or a more 
important problem to deal with. One great 
trouble was that the little world in which 
the operators moved was absolutely out of 
touch with the big world that included 
practically all the rest of the country. 
Without going so far as one prominent 
member of my Cabinet, who, in speaking of 
the Philippines, remarked that in his judg- 
ment, Manhattan was our most trouble- 
some insular possession, I yet feel that in a 
peculiar degree New York is not represent- 
ative of the country, and what is more that 
almost each considerable section of New 
York is peculiarly unrepresentative of the 
State as a whole. The commercial and 
business world, the world of Wall Street, of 
the banks, of the big mercantile houses, and 
of the clubs, has absolutely no touch with 
the world of the East Side; just exactly 


Colonel Roosevelt at His Last Public 
Appearance 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


as the little knots of 
idealistic reformers 
who mean well but do 
not know, have no 
kind of touch with the 
great and rather sor- 
did political machines 
of the city, which em- 
phatically do know, 
and often donotmean 
wellatall. The trouble 
with this particular 
coal strike was that 
the conditions were 
absolutely peculiar, 
because we dealt with 
a necessity of life. 
There would be no 
warrant in interfering 
under similar condi- 
tionsin astrike of iron 
workers. Iron is not 
a necessity. But I 
could no more see 
misery and death 
come to the great 
masses of the people 
in our large cities and 
sit by idly, because 
under ordinary con- 
ditions a strike is not 
a subject for inter- 
ference by the Presi- 
dent, than I could sit 
by idly and see one 
man kill another 
without interference 
because there is no 
statutory duty im- 
posed upon the Presi- 
dent to interfere in 
such cases. Great 
though the questions 
involved were as be- 
tween capital and la- 
bor, and vital though 
I deemed it that vio- 
lence should be 
stamped out and the 
right of the non-union 
man or of anyone else 
to work without hin- 
drance established, 
yet everything had to 
give way to the prime 
necessity of saving: the people as a whole 
from a fearful calamity—or rather, had tobe 
postponed to thus saving them. When the 
calamity has been averted then the other 
question can be taken up. . If the 
water supply of New York was deliberately 
polluted by the Governmental authorities 
so that the New Yorkers within twenty- 
four hours would be dying of thirst or of 
disease, then every other consideration 
would have to give way to bringing such a 
condition of affairs to an end. The trouble 
with the excellent gentlemen who said that 


they would far rather die of cold than yield 
on such a high principle as recognizing ar- 
bitration with these striking miners, was, 
that they were not in danger of dying of 
cold. They would pay extra for their coal 
and would get insufficient quantities and 
would suffer discomfort; but the poorer 
people around about them would and could 
get no coal and with them it would not 
be discomfort but acute misery and loss of 
life. In other words, these people really 
meant that they would rather somebody 
else should die of cold than that they 
should yield. Such a position was impos- 
sible. 

Now the operators have acceded (and 
parenthetically, may Heaven preserve me 
from ever again dealing with so wooden- 
headed a set, when I wish to preserve their 
interests); and Mitchell has yielded. If 
the miners do not back him up, we have at 
any rate made an enormous stride in ad- 
vance, for we have the issue of right and 
wrong clearly defined, and I think that the 
strike will practically be broken. But I 
earnestly hope that the miners will back 
him up and that in a day or two the strike 
will be over. 

It has been delightful to see so much of 
Will. Affectionately yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON 


OysTER Bay, N. Y., August 24, 1908. 
ARLING BYE: Your letter was very 
interesting. Tell Whitelaw Reid that 
there has been very strong pressure for 
General McCook from all kinds of interest, 
financial and political, the latter including, 
for instance, Senators Foraker, Platt, etc. 
I answered that the matter was already de- 
cided and that Taft had accepted; and 
that furthermore it was idle to press any 
man upon me for the Cabinet, because I 
would count it against any man who was so 
pressed for such a position. I had some 
funny experiences in this matter about 
which I shall tell you when I see you. 
Will wrote a very amusing letter the 
other day. I do wish you could have been 
down here for the review of the fleet. I am 
delighted to know that Sheffield is rowing 
so well. Ever yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE HoussE, 
WASHINGTON. 


July 30, 1904. 

Wey NG BYE: We have appointed 

Admiral Converse. On the whole it 

seemed best, if we passed by Evans, not to 

go below an admiral’s grade. Morton is 
taking hold well. 

By the way, I took him and Metcalf for 

a scramble down Rock Creek yesterday. 


PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt and Kermit on the 


Steps of the Church at the Derby Wedding 


‘\ 


‘his job’”’ here. 


They both thought they were good | 
forgetting that when a man is in 
forties he finds the term ‘“‘a good 
very different from what it was int 
twenties. They were distinctly ]j| 
before the end. I wish you could hi 
Moody’s delight over what he | 
initiation of the two new m 
Cabinet!” i 
Edith and I are having a real} 
time in Washington. The house is 
ful. We breakfast on the portico, a ; 
stroll through the garden; and atr} 
walk through the garden or on the t|s 
Tomorrow we intend to cut church 
ride out to Burnt Mills to spend t 
walking through the gorge, and cor 
in the evening. I certainly do ne 
any one quite like Edith. She spent) 
the last hour before we left Oyster 

reading Shakespeare’s King Johr 
with Ethel and Ted, each taking | 
more parts—both of the child 9 
lighted when it fell to “‘ Mother” ¢ 
as the executioner! 5 
Ever yours, 


THEODORE Roose} | 


OysTER Bay, N. Y., Ju 
ARLING BYE: Yes, Ca’ 
didly at that Convention. | 
much pleased with the result; ; 
regards myself, I am already 
from politics and toward A: 
am thru with a thing I am t 
and as long as I have power to 
to turn heart and soul to t 
work to be done. With the lif 
is unlikely that I shall retain 
advanced age, and I want to t: 
can trip as a mere holiday, and 
to arrange, and hope to suce 
ing, that I shall go on a regu 
trip representing, say, the 
seum, with one or two pro 
taxidermists to cure the 
range for their transport 
country. : 
Love to dear little Sheffie! 
boys are now back here. T 
have done well and I am please 
He is glad to get out of college 
get to work. I am pleased, for in 
find the amusement with whi 
the suggestion of people that he! 
to Africa with me instead of “h 


Your loving brother, : :, | 
THEODORE ROOSEY. 


THE WHITE HOUSS, 
WASHINGTON. é( 


Oyster Bay, N.Y, 
September 21, 1 
DANA : Lam extremelyp 
that Joe Alsop was nominaté 
State Senator. Give him my heart 
gratulations and tell him that the 
genuine and not in the least perfunct( 
grow to value more and more highl 
who with entire courage and honesty 
bine cool good sense and capacit} 
steady, efficient work. He is 
man I would like to have near. 
beginning instead of ending 
tration. h 
Mabel Boardman is a trum} 
it will be a pleasure to see Pi 
suppose the truth is I am not ver; 
thetic about diplomacy. Be 
exceptions; but taking it by an g 
the Joe Alsops and not the g 
men at foreign courts, whose “sik 
to me. - i 
As for Foraker, this of course 
justifies my attitude about him, F' 
ally, I wish Taft would hit harder, 
smash into Bryan in effective fashio! 
would openly repudiate Foraker au 
press his abhorrence of him. But eacl 
must play the game his own way. _ 
Love to Will. I hope his cold wills 
better. Ever yours, 
THEODORE R00S 


Joseph Wright Alsop, of Conne 
married the daughter of Mr. 
Douglas Robinson. i 

(Continued on Page * 
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The Golden Age That’s Coming 


HERE are no seasons to the movie-makers. Winter and 

summer the call for entertainment must be answered. 

Ten thousand theatres and ten million people must be 
supplied. 


All the pictures described on this page are destined to en- 
liven summertime evenings but it is not too early to look 
toward the fall. The greatest of all entertainment is on the 
way. “The Sea Hawk”’ for instance, Frank.Lloyd’s rousing 
drama of fighting men and a sixteenth 
century romance; “The Lost World,” a 
strange, flerce adventure to a wondrous 
place of prehistoric life. Then there is 
“Sundown,” a story of the West of to- 
day, clinging to the freedom of its youth 
but ever changing as the 
towns dot its once open 
plains. 


’ 


Every month is movie 
time but the golden age of & 
the screen is just around \ 
the corner. 


Abraham Lincoln 


The Return of Nazimova LL the world knows of Abraham 


Lincoln, but few know the inti- 
mate story of the man himself—his 
family life, his boyhood struggles, 
his hopes, his joys, his sorrows, his 
defeats, his triumphs, his loves. Al 
and Ray Rockett, after years of un- 
tiring labor, have made one of the 
greatest pictures of all time. 


ZIMOVA, the lithe, graceful star 
f international fame, she of the 
‘emotions and subtle humor, is 
_to resume her screen career, de- 
recently for the stage. She will 
ar in ‘‘The Madonna of the 
s,’ a picture version of W. B. 
rell’s novel, ‘‘The Ragged Messen- 
_ Milton Sills will be co-featured 
ee. and Edwin Carewe will act as 
cer and director. 


tch for this drama of the high and 
‘aces of London life. 


The Start Toward Fame 


HAT makes a 
child a great screen 
actor? : 


Jacky Ott, the newest 
recruit to the ranks of 
boy wonders, who ap- 
pears in ‘Born Rich,” ; 
caught the eye of Direc- A Desertion from Flapperdom 


the ey 
bor Will Nigh asphe OLLEEN MOORE, who hewed a twinkling path 


uaplaned his darin sabes ; 2 5 i 
Peicce in the waters = to popularity in “Flaming Youth” and “The 


| Patapabeach ‘ie was Perfect Flapper,’’ is ready for a vivacious re- Per OR TUNE cometimes 
put to the rigid test that entrance! changes the focus of one’s First National Pic- 
all screen aspirants must But no longer is she simply the flapper-charmer, outlook on life and gives a better ‘Ure* Bags Deeeen ts a 
{ meet—and passed with the shining light of America’s bobbed-haired cohorts. perspective. ‘‘Single Wives” is a Souter sy) al 
flying colors. Now he She appears in “Flirting With Love,” in which she screen story of a man and wife entertainment in the 
is appearing with Bert is co-featured with Conway Tearle, in a new type who saw their duties and obliga- best theatres of the 
Lytell, Claire Windsor, of rdle. She becomes the blasé actress of—sh! a tions with blurred vision until the Soe aeeten a sivas 
Cullen Landis and Doris play called ‘‘The Lost Kimona,” who meets a young time of a supreme change. will be answered by 
Kenyon in ‘Born Rich.’” —_man living only to uplift the stage. pes, is Convag Gitede Criffith and Milton Joba Lincoln, First 
He is another reason Tearle, of course, and a he bag, nished his job, Sills (above) have the featured Pictures, 
why ‘Born Rich’’ will he has uplifted Colleen a ag with Gee ces roles and make it a'society drama Sry, 383 
be the most popular of It’s an unusually dramatic story that reveals Miss destined to bring entertainment to Avenue, 


the summer movies. Moore as an actress even more charming than ever. ten million hearts. N. Y. City. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
NAIROBI, Dec. 17th, 1909. . 
RLING BYE: It was dear of you to 
cable. We are as well as possible; and 
certainly the trip has been most successful. 
Kermit has become a really notable hunter, 
and has accomplished feats that would 
have been utterly beyond me even in my 
prime. I do wish I could see you and Will 
and Sheffield next week! And of course I 
am frightfully homesick for Edie and the 
children. 

Apparently my articles have done well, 
and I hope that the book when it appears 
will represent, in a very mild way, a certain 
amount of permanent achievement. 

There are a certain number of the people 
I have met here of whom I am really fond; 
two of the women, Lady Delamere and 
Mrs. Sanderson, are delightful. 

I am rather bothered by everyone writ- 
ing that I must not come back until after 
the fall elections; in the abstract they are 
right, but in the concrete I haven’t the 
slightest intention of allowing myself and 
poor Edie to be kept longer away from our 
home and children. I do not entirely 
understand the political situation at home 
in its larger aspects. 

Your devoted brother, T.R. 


P.S. I can’t imagine anything more sat- 
isfactory than the marriage of Joe and 
Corinne. 


This is in reference to Joseph Wright 
Alsop and Corinne Robinson. 


THE OUTLOOK 


August 8th, 1911. 

RLING BYE: It was fine to get 

your letter! Our people have a curious 
lack in that very important department of 
life which the French call savoir vivre. We 
know much more about it and practise it 
much more efficiently than we did fifty 
years ago, for instance, as a whole; but 
there are classes of the community that 
have actually gone back—the Southern 
planters, for instance, and there are other 
classes that have not shared in the forward 
movement. One reason why such hordes of 
our people drift aimlessly and vapidly over 
to Europe, journeying through Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Greece and Italy in those sad, un- 
utterably dreary companies which have 
probably been made immortal by Mark 
Twain, is that they 
have not any simi- 
lar amusement pro- 
vided for them at 
home. Of course 
they ought to have 
tennis courts, a golf 
course and every- 
thing of the kind 
at the dreary hotel 
to which you have 
just been; for 
otherwise people 
will not go there 
permanently to 
drink the waters. 
In the same way, 
Oyster Bay ought 
to have a park with 
a bandstand anda 
Y. M. C. A., and 
tennis courts and 
everything of the 
kind; but they 
have not got any- 
thing; andthe very 
clergymen who 
profess especially 
to be shocked 
about the saloons 
are quite apt to as- 
sail any movement 
which will give the 
saloons any possi- 
ble rivalry. Edith 
and Ethel are now 
going into a move- 
ment to see if we 
cannot help some 
of the leading vil- 
lagers to supply at 
least certain of 
these deficien- 
cies. : 

We are leading a 
very quiet and very 
happy summer. 
Archie is studying 
very hard, I fear al- 
most toohard. Ex- 
cepting Ted the 
year before he went 
to Harvard, I have 
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never known any of our boys to study, 
for any length of time as Archie has been 
studying this summer. Every evening he 
passes “‘Half Hours with Father Bright- 
Hopes”’ so to speak, in the shape of lessons 
by me on civics, illustrated abundantly out 
of my own checkered career and on classic 
history, as to which with iron firmness I 
seek to control my own views and instil into 
him for examination purposes the often en- 
tirely opposite views of the text books. 
Quentin is a funny little soul. He is always 
cheerful and good tempered, and the great 
majority of his pursuits are purely mechan- 
ical; but he has his own original ways. He 
does not really care for exercise, but on the 
authority of colored James, I can state 
that he catches and bats well, although 
scandalously deficient in the matter of base 
running. He rides Edith’s huge horse with 
much enjoyment, but with none of the nat- 
ural taste for horsemanship that the other 
three boys have. The other day he got 
himself up in armor of partial proof and 
tried to start a beehive, by plundering a 
nest of bees in the hollow of a large dead 
chestnut tree. He was fairly successful and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, not caring in 
the least for occasional stings. 
Ever yours, 
AMS ate 
THE OUTLOOK 


October 27th, 1911. 

EAR WILL: I am amused and inter- 

ested with Bryce’s questions to you, 
and really I am surprised that a man as 
sensible as he is should ask such questions. 
In the first place, when he asks us whom 
we are fortifying the canal against, it would 
be safe to reply by another question— What 
is he fortifying Gibraltar against? It is not 
a present enemy, it is against a possible 
future enemy. That canal may last for 
centuries. If Japan goes on growing and 
we go on growing, no human being can be 
certain that there never will be war between 
us. If Germany should ever overthrow 
England and establish the supremacy in 
Europe she aims at, she will be almost cer- 
tain to want to try her hand in America; 
and if ever we became involved with either 
Germany or Japan and had not fortified 
the canal, our people might have cause to 
rue it for generations. As for saying that 
we could protect it with a fleet, that is 
such nonsense that I cannot understand an 
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ex-member of the British Cabinet uttering 
it. The onething that a fleet should never be 
used for is as a substitute for fortifications. 
A fort is placed so as to leave the fleet foot- 
loose. Take the case of Gibraltar again. 
What would Bryce think if you asked him 
why the British Fleet could not defend 
Gibraltar instead of having guns to do it? 

Edith is slowly improving. She is very 
much shattered, but she is really better 
week by week. She saw Corinne and Doug- 
las for a few minutes the other day. 

Ever yours, eRe 


This was written after he was shot at 
Milwaukee: 
Mercy HospiItTau 
2537 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


October 19th, 1912. 

EAREST BYE: I am dictating this in 

bed, and it will have to be signed for 
me by Edith. It is just a line to tell you I 
am in great shape. Really the time in the 
hospital, with Edith and the children on 
here, has been a positive spree, and I have 
enjoyed it. Of course I would like to have 
been in the campaign, but it can’t be helped 
and there is no use crying over what can’t 
be helped! Do tell Joe Alsop and Herbert 
Knox Smith from me how immensely I ap- 
preciate the wonderful work they have 
done. I hate not being in Connecticut to 
speak for them. Joe especially has been a 
tower of strength throughout all this con- 
test. I love Will’s letter, and I am very 
proud of the praise he gave me, for I know 
no man who is gamer and cooler than Will 
in time of danger, or shows to better ad- 
vantage in a crisis. 

Your loving brother, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Hope to get home Tuesday for lunch. 
Will telegraph you that P. M. He is very 
weak and easily tired. E. 


On account of the shooting at Milwaukee 
he was unable to take any further part in 
the Progressive campaign. 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 
May 31st, 1918. 
ARLING BYE: It was dear of you to 
write; and tell Hopkinson I was much 
pleased by his message. But I had all the 


The Missouri River, Near Helena, Montana, ‘‘The Gates of the Mountains” 


" 
August 2 j 


witnesses I could use; and the jp 
finally capitulated. I deemed it be ( 
demand money damages; the n\ 
country editor, and while I thorou }y 
spise him, I do not care to seem to i ; 
him. I wished once for all to ex 
infamy of these slanders, so th: n 
again would I need to notice they 
have achieved my purpose. The 
friends rallied has been really yer 0 
ing. We have been very comfort) 
we have been staying in the big 
house of George Shiras, who is a th 
ever there was one. | 
I am looking forward to a we f 
Saturday. By the way, I wish to |. 
some questions about the Admiral , 
cruise of the battle fleet round thy 
Goodbye, dearest Bye. | 


Your Own Brog 


The libel suit was undertaken to pr 5 
the accusations of his drinking were | 


OysTER Bay, LONG ISLAND, h/ 
: April 2nd, { 
ARLING BYE: That’s an e) 
book of Neeser’s. He says s} 
things that are urgently necessan | 
said that it is almost hyper-critical | 
out, what nevertheless should he j 
out, that to make this book valuab | 
should be concrete criticism of p«| 
the present. Our Navy in point of ef | 
stood second to that of England ; 
1909. It is certainly inferior to-d; 
to the Navy of Germany and the }| 
Japan; and this is largely due to th 
of Wilson, Bryan and Daniels. i 
well in a book of this kind to ign 
vitally important facts, for the ir} 
ment can come only when they ar: 
nized and faced, and when Wils| 
Bryan are attacked. 
What a trump Olivia Cutting is! | 
delightful ‘seeing you the other day | 
Ever yours, 
- THEODORE ROOSsE\ | 


Olivia Cutting is Mrs. W. Baya 
ting. 

2 SAGAMORE HILL, Feb, 3d, | 

ARLING BYE: Ihave been ur 
find out anything about a s| 
place for March or April; I am sor 

Herbert Smith is a trump. I m 
nestly hope the Republicans will no 
nate me; | 
belief is th 
country is 
heroic mooi 
unless itisir 
mood and 
to put hon 
duty ahe 
safety, I we 
beaten if 
nated. 

I do wis 
could have ¢ 
lunch; thar 
for his note 
We'll let you 
as soon as 
turn. I hope 
be in N, Y. 

Ever you 
4 


SAGAMORE 
April 27th 
ARL 
BYE: | 
you for bot! 
dear letters. 
particul 
pleased tha 
liked my last 
ment. Itsee 
likely that 
do any goo 
people are | 
ibly shorts! 
but there1s]l 
chance in 4 
sand that a 
amount of 
tion can 
tracted by p‘ 
out conditio 
really imn 
crisis. | 
The even 
your house ¥ 
lightful. 
Smith was 
here the othe 
as soon as P' 
(Continue 
Page 5¢ 
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REAL SILK 


EAPHS) 
\igey 


Poa. 


This Gold Button identifies the 
authorixced Real Silk Represent- 
ative when he calls at your home 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Admired for Its Beauty Everywhere 


ihe Del Monte and Long Beach to the fashionable summer 
places of Maine—wherever well-dressed people congregate— there 
you will find the pure silk luster of Real Silk Hosiery. 


You, too, can be admired for ankles perfectly clad. Besides assur- 
ing you of clinging fit and unbelievably long wear, Real Silk 
offers you the opportunity of matching the most delicate tones 
of your summer costumes. You have your choice of forty fash- 
ionable shades personally selected by the Real Silk style expert 
with headquarters on Fifth Avenue and Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, Paris. 


Best of all, you buy Real Silk at a material saving direct from the 
mills through the Real Silk Representative who calls at your home. 


If you have missed the Real Silk Representative when he called, 
‘phone the Real Silk Office in your city and this remarkable 
service will be rendered to you promptly. 


Long wear is insured by sturdy, special processed lisle in the toe, heel and top 


Every Pair 1s GUARANTEED 


HOSIERY MILLS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
I shall get him and his really charming wife 
to come here for Sunday. 

The country is not waked up; the farm- 
ers and labor people think only of their im- 
mediate interests and animosities; the 
public men, business men and publicists 
who should be the leaders are but little in- 
fluenced by the consideration of great and 
vital national needs, and do not look ahead; 
they are absorbed either in paying off pri- 
vate grudges or in securing, as they believe, 
conditions which will be to their advantage 
for ayear or two—they can not look beyond. 

Under these conditions there is in my 
judgment hardly a chance that the Repub- 
lican Convention will turn to me; and no 
one else of prominence, except Leonard 
Wood, realizes in vital fashion the gravity 
of the problem, and has a solution. Mere 
outside preaching and prophecy tend after a 
while to degenerateintoascream; after that 
point has been reached the preacher can do 
no good, and had better keep quiet; and I 
am within measurable distance of that point. 

Love to Will. I do hope Sheffield is in 


fine form. Ever yours, eet 


THE LANGDON 
5TH AVE. & 56TH ST. 
NEw YORK 


June 16th, 1916. 
ARLING BYE: Just a line to say I 
loved your note. Well, the country 
wasn’t in heroic mood! We are passing 
through a thick streak of yellow in our na- 
tional life. This has been a perfectly easy 
campaign for me, and it hasn’t left me with 
even the smallest feeling of personal cha- 
grin. I shall of course support Hughes; 
with how much heartiness, his own attitude 
must decide. 
Darling Bye, I think of you and Will and 
Sheffield all the time. 
EVER YOUR DEVOTED BROTHER. 


Right there is the distinction between a 
strong democracy and a democracy which 
shows signs of breaking down. In a strong 
democracy such as our republic has always 
been supposed to be the representatives act 
through their own calm judgment for the 
good of all; in a weak democracy where 
representatives have degenerated into sub- 
servient messenger boys the government 
acts not by judgment but by fear. While 
we tolerate organized minorities seeking to 
gain their ends by threats we are tolerating 
a government by blackmail and preparing 
for the degeneration of our democracy. 

The whole test is whether our Govern- 
ment is legislating and administrating to 
reflect the will of the majority or is being 
intimidated into special-favor legislation 
and administration by a variety of or- 
ganized groups. It is of no consequence 
that some of these groups serve pious or 
sentimental causes. In one case we still 
have a good machine of democracy; in the 
other we need to make repairs or we shall see 
the machine of democracy go toward the 
junk pile, doing immeasurable harm to na- 
tional unity on the way. What does our 
legislation represent today—judgment or 
fear? 

Let us look at the whole wide-world ex- 
perience with failures of democracy. What 
are the symptoms which precede the crash? 
They have been as visible as the sun. 

As I have said already, representative 
government—the government by parlia- 
ment or congress—usually starts out with 
the theory that the people will elect repre- 
sentatives who can resist passing clamor 
and wear no leading string. On this con- 
ception of representatives the whole funda- 
mental idea of our own republic is based. 
But as time goes on the tendency is to lower 
the standards of representation. When that 
comes about, representatives in upper and 
lower houses no longer hold their places be- 
cause they are wise in government for the 
good of all of us, but because they keep their 
ears to the ground in order to answer the 
demands, justified or unjustified, of any 
single group, class or organization of con- 
stituents whose votes in the next election 
may defeat them. 

Have we maintained the standards of our 
representatives or in the main are they 
growing to be like messenger boys? Any- 
one can answer that question. 

When all the standards of legislative rep- 
resentation are lowered, it becomes more 
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SAGAMORE HI, April 26th, 1917. 
RLING BYE: I have put the appli- 
cation on file; the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration is such that I doubt whether 

there is any serious purpose to use me. 

Wilson is pursuing with much ingenuity 
the course best calculated to put a premium 
on tepid indifference and to discourage the 
qualities in our boys and young men which 
above all others ought to beencouraged. He 
is using his conscription proposal not, as it 
ought to be used, to make everyone serve 
the country, but to prevent as many as pos- 
sible from serving the country. ‘‘ Universal 
service’ means that everybody must serve; 
he is using it as a means to prevent the very 
men who can best render service from ren- 
dering it. 

Sheffield and his companions offer a case 
in point. Training camps should be pro- 
vided for all such boys. As it is I would 
suggest that he and a large body of his 
friends arrange to go together to the Plum 
Island, or some similar camp. 

Quentin is now an enlisted man in the 
Aviation Corps with the rank and pay of 
sergeant. The other three boys are going 
to the officers’ training camp at Plattsburg. 

Love to Will; He is doing his part. 

Ever yours, ADS 18S 


SAGAMORE HIuu, May 17th, 1917. 
ARLING BYE: I doubt whether the 
President lets me go. We all have our 
troubles! Quentin has grave difficulty with 
his back; the other three boys at Plattsburg 
have no idea what they will be sent to do. 
It is exactly as if we were fighting the Civil 
Warunder Buchanan. At present they have 
made absolutely no provision to utilize the 
young men between 18 and 21—those who 
did more, relatively, than those of any 
other age in the Civil War. 
I enjoyed my conversations with Joffre; 
and at neither dinner was there another 
soul who could speak French to him. 


EVENING POST 


Balfour and Malcolm were as pleasant as 
possible; we enjoyed their visit; and I 
think they did also. 
My work has become almost unbearable; 
I am now receiving between four and five 
thousand letters a week. 
EVER YouR LOVING BROTHER. 


SAGAMORE HILL, Dec. 31st, 1917. 
ING YEAR’S greetings, darling Bye; 
1918 is hardly apt to be a happy New 
Year for any of us. I enclose a letter to 
Sheffield, which give him if you see fit. 

Archie has won his Captaincy by service 
at the front; we are both very proud. 
Quentin is having a hard time, but as his 
chief ground of complaint is that he has not 
been permitted to go into the fighting this 
January, Edie and IJ are able to bear his ills. 
General Duncan writes me that Ted is the 
best Major in his brigade. Kermit’s last 
letter was three months old. 

It is bitter weather here; Edith and 
Ethel are reasonably well, and the two 
grandchildren are dear. Ethel gets fine 
letters from Dick. 

Give my love to old Will. I feel bitterly 
regretful to be of no use myself; but I am 
more than glad that my boys are doing 
useful and honorable and dangerous work. 

Ever yours, Aboaens 


SAGAMORE HILL, Sept. 5th, 1918. 
LING BYE: By George, Sheffield is 
as fine a fellow as ever wore the United 
States uniform! It made me thrill with 
pride to have him refuse to be an aide and 
stick by his machine gun; itis like him, and 
like my boys, to wish for a place in the 
fighting line; then later he can take any 
position in which he can render best service, 
whether it is or is not near the flashing of 

the guns, 
Did you get the note I sent him? 
Lovingly, 
YOUR BROTHER. 


GOVERNMENT BY BLACKMAIL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and more difficult to get men of integrity 
and capacity to take office. This is the 
second symptom of the breakdown of a 
democratic government. Have we seen 
anything of it? 

The third symptom of the breakdown 
appears when the representatives neglect 
national policy and sometimes covertly be- 
tray the interests of all the citizens in order 
to favor the needs or meet the demands of 
organized minorities. Is our representative 
system exhibiting this symptom? 

In the experience of other democracies 
the course of the breakdown has gone on 
from this to ever-increasing difficulties. 
Selfish, avaricious minorities, or minorities 
gathered around some impractical dream of 
reform, carry their campaigns into politics. 
They form new parties, and these parties 
multiply and parliaments become the scenes 
of eternal debates and contests ending in 
stalemates. The people cannot understand 
this wrangling and turn from it in disgust. 
A parliament or a congress, instead of pos- 
sessing a majority party responsible for its 
own performance, is filled with discordant 
elements, each one pressing selfish claims. 
Has this symptom of the breakdown of 
democracy threatened us? 


Destructive Coalition 


Of course if the leaders of a minority 
party or group cannot put through legisla- 
tion, the first thing which comes to their 
minds is to unite with other important mi- 
norities, not because they will have any con- 
structive program or purpose in common, 
but for the one purpose of destroying a 
ministry or creating difficulties for an ad- 
ministration. The groups, blocs or coali- 
tions of one minority with other minorities 
are for the purpose of destruction only, and 
democratic government goes toward a mire 
of cheap political intrigue. 

Destructive coalitions are formed by va- 
rious groups to create obstacles and obtain 
the balance of power so that they can black- 
mail a ministry in Europe or an adminis- 
tration in America into trades, concessions 
and barter. Have we seen this symptom of 
the breakdown of democracy onthe horizon? 

Under the blackmail of organized minor- 
ities the executive end of a government is 
tempted to compromise its principles. 
Sometimes a prime minister in Europe or a 
President in the United States must feel 
that the only way to avoid defeat and 


humiliation is by concession and by adopt- 
ing a policy of trying to please everybody. 
Good administration becomes impossible. 
The executive is engaged in constant clashes 
with a destructive legislative group. Some- 
times a courageous executive refuses to 
yield his principles, but often, as has been 
proved in European countries, the pressure 
on successive ministries is too great. Then 
the government becomes flabby. It adopts 
the fatal program of governing by granting 
favor instead of governing by exercising 
authority. This only makes matters worse; 
the clashes between ministry and parlia- 


_ ment, or in Washington between the White 


House and the Hill, go on with renewed 
intrigue and fearful wastes. Do we notice 
any symptoms’ of this breakdown of 
democracy? 

_Once a government begins to become the 
victim, it invites a complete system of 
national life based on selfish organized 
minorities. The spirit of national unity 
disappears. Men and women take away 
their loyalty from the nation and attach it 
to a group or class. Citizens begin to 
think of government as a flabby institution 
for the granting of favors and the yielding 
of loot. They begin to think of it as a bank 
where no deposits are required and all 
drafts are honored. Citizenship loses its 
sense of responsibility and of self-help and 
of willingness to give service; it wants the 
government to solve all problems, heal all 
wounds, undertake all ventures, provide 
all salvation and to ask its citizens for 
nothing. Have we observed any of these 
symptoms of the breakdown of democracy? 
_ The function of government is not to 
impose upon individuals regulations of 
their thoughts, intrusions upon individual 
privacy or the tyranny of personal morality 
dictated by those who are holier than thou. 
And yet we have seen organized minorities 
twist the function of government to these 
purposes. 

A wise government will give the least 
government possible. It will not pile 
legislation onto the statute books. And 
yet we are burdened with endless legis- 
lation, much of it forced through by the 
lobbies of organized minorities—by black- 
mail of loot seekers and busybodies. 

If you will put yourself in the place of a 
doctor at the bedside of a patient it will 
not take you long to diagnose the case. 
You will say that American democracy, 
even in the early stages of the disease, has 


\ 


Archie arrived yesterday, perte| 
ural and in much better shape th 
anticipated. Gracie is so happy! a 


SAGAMORE HILL, Sept, 25 
i Bis BYE: Ted has bh} 
moted to be Lt. Col. Preside: 
caré has sent me the same certij 
Quentin that is given for the Fre 
are killed in battle. : 
Good bye, gallant sister—gallan\, 
of a gallant boy! f 
Your Lovine Bri} 


THE KANSAS CIty Star! 
OFFICE OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


NEW YORK OFFic) 
347 MADISON AyEn 
December 28, 
Bp ee BYE: It was very 
you to keep writing me. T fe) 
faker, because my troubles are n 
mentioned in the same breath y 
have gone through. Mine ha 
case of a severe attack of 
rheumatism and a little sciati 
I won’t be able to do much f 
months, I have every reason 
shall in the end recover comp 
out home Christmas morning 
and I, Ethel and Alice and Are 
Gracie, had Christmas din 
Richard and little Edie are t 
small souls you have ever nag 


Edie is the busiest person im 

runs around exactly as if she was 

mechanical toy. 
With dearest love, “4 

Ever yours, 

P. §.—That was a very nice all} 
Quentin in Collier Platt’s letter, 


This was the last letter he wrote 
ter. His death occurred on January 


been weakened and corrupted by the 
ing bacteria of organized minoritie 
will say that our political parties) 
pretending to treat the patient don 
dare to say what the infection is fo) 
offending some of the germs. i 
If you are in doubt about it, thi 
those doctors who have presented 
selves this year as candidates for 
nation for the presidency. Considt 
all together. Do their prescripti 
programs deal with the welfare 
United States as a whole? Do th 
first attention to the welfare of 
organized majority—you, me, th 
payers, those whose chief interest 
least and the best government 
Was their appeal a national appe 
they thinking about the wh¢ 
States? Not by a jugful! We 
them go forth in the main wil 
secret appeals to organized mi 
religious minorities, racial mino! 
minorities, bonus minorities, 
Nations minorities, geographi 
endless minorities. To the 
these minority interests have 
attention from a national prog 
majority interests, they have 
sense of national cohesion; 
that these minorities oppose 
either in demanding attention 01 
with one another, they are posi 
disruption of our national pea 


Geographical SelfsI 


This is not an article of p 
sanship and therefore I will n 
two exceptions among the candi 
no matter how little they havem: 
the coming clash between m 
ests and minority, have at leas 
resist the blackmail of orga’ 
and certainly have made whate 
they have a program of nation 
The point is that the group 
presidential aspirants disclos 
men who were competing in 
favor of the organized mino: 
the attempt to form a thir 
failed to produce a program 0 
political policy. It stands, as th 
would say, like a centipede on, 
legs of various organized mt 
which the most dangerous 1s on\ 
emphasis on geographical self-in 

(Continued on Page 
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Try This With a Stop-Watch 


From 5 to25 m.p.h.in 9 seconds 
| From 10 to 40 m. p. h. in 15% seconds 
: From 30 to. 50 m. p. h. in 167% seconds 
; 


(Announcing Franklin closed car acceleration 
results. Open car results previously published. 


Go to your Franklin dealer. He has a stop-watch. 
He will show you something about acceleration 
in traffic, up hills and over the road that will 
| give you a standard for ability; something about 
| deceleration with the powerful transmission 
brake that will give you a standard for safety. 


With its unapproachable riding comfort---with 
its long life and dependability---with its entire 
freedom from care or even thought of the cooling 
system, the Franklin car offers the highest type of 
motoring performance known. 


KLIN 


_ FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Watch This 


Column 


CLARA BOW 


“‘There is a garden in her face where 
roses and white lilies grow.’’ 
—CAMPION 


“‘Wine’’ is one of the best 
pictures UNIVERSAL has ever 
produced, and I am more than pleased 
to recommend it to the entire family, 
not only for the startling entertainment 
it affords, but also because of the en- 
lightenment it will give. The story is 
that of a beautiful debutante whose 
father fails, goes to bootiegging and in- 
volves the family in threatened disas- 
ter. CLARA BOW. an unusually at- 
tractive young woman, plays the debu- 
tante with fine effect and is supported 
by FORREST STANLEY, ROBERT 
AGNEW, MYRTLE STEDMAN and 
HUNTLY GORDON, 


In all his brilliant career, 
LON CHANEY has never had 
such an opportunity for sensational 
and versatile acting as in the character 
of the hunchback in UNIVERSAL’S 
great picture production of Victor 
Hugo’s classic, ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.’’ The production is one 
of the most notable in screen history. 


Again I must refer to “‘ The 
Signal Tower,’’ which has 
caused so much admiration that I am 
proud UNIVERSAL made it. I sat 
through it for the fourth time recently, 
and it struck me that it is a vast asset 
to secure real artists for any picture. 
VIRGINIA VALLI, ROCKLIFFE 
FELLOWES and WALLACE BEERY 
work together like the wheels of a 
watch. Look for ‘‘ The Reckless Age,’’ 
“The Turmoil’’ and “‘The Family 
Secret,’’ all splendid pictures. 


The) JACK “DEMPSEY 


“‘Fight and Win’’ pictures are 
creating a sensation. The champion of 
the world is shown at his favorite pas- 
time in every one. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


To be continued next week 


PICTURE 
1600 


Broadway, New York City 
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The day when a Roosevelt or a Cleve- 
land with a strong backbone and inspiring 
leadership brought us together on a na- 
tional issue touching every heart and every 
home has yielded to a day when candidates, 
more or less frankly bid for the support of 
the nursemaids’ union, the Hungarian vote, 
the farm tenants of Northeastern Iowa, the 
retail druggists, the Society for the Forgive- 
ness of Sins and European Debts, the un- 
fortunate one-armed wall-paper hangers of 
the South, the Society for Presenting the 
United States Treasury to the League of 
Nations, and the National Association for 
a William Jennings Bryan Papa-and- 
Mamma Government. 

In these days a candidate might do well— 
for himself—if he went to each of the five 
hundred special-interest organized minor- 
ity bureaus in Washington and said, ‘‘ You 
don’t have to spend any money in black- 
mailing me. If you will throw your group 
vote to me I will sign on the dotted line 
right now.”’ The growth and blackmail of 
organized minorities have produced already 
in America catch-basket candidates and 
catch-basket political parties. 


The Forbidden Question 


Naturally enough the average voter is 
amazed at the power of organized minori- 
ties and asks how they accomplish their 
ends. I will give a short lesson in the art of 
organizing a minority for political action. 

The first step is to get an organizer. On 
his appeal to the selfish or cranky interest of 
a particular group he has no trouble in 
raising his own salary. We have cultivated 
since the war a whole new crop of pious- 
faced organizers, secretaries, money raisers 
and propagandists. It has become a regular 
profession like that of a veterinary. I know 
some of them very well. When they have 
their hooks fixed into a minority interest 
their first step is to determine whether their 
catch is that of loot hunters or that of 
minority moralists. Of course in either case 
there must be an atmosphere of kindly 
benevolence, of goodness, of being: de- 
fenders of the weak; in either case nothing 
whatever must be said as to what the relief 
or generosity asked of Congress will cost. 
The one sentence outlawed by any organ- 
ized minority is the sentence, ‘What will 
it cost?’’ If the minority consists of those 
who want the United States to go to the re- 
lief of the Patagonian giants, heaven help 
the brute who says, ‘‘ What will it cost?” 
If the idea is to make it a crime to sit on a 
park bench with your wife you must not 
say of enforcement, ‘‘What will it cost?” 
If the hope is for able-bodied men who once 
were so patriotic that they paid their full 
due of income tax now to obtain a flivver 
at the expense of the Treasury the last 
thing to be heard is, ‘“‘ What will it cost?” 
We will be asked to put our head into va- 
rious European nooses, allowing some 
minority and its leaders to make a grand 
gesture and perhaps reside abroad with for- 
eign decorations on their chests, but how 
offensive is the person who arises to ask, 
“What would it cost all of us?” 

According to the nature of the minority 
organization, plans are made to: create 
chapters all over the country. If the organ- 
ization is for moral bossism or long-distance 
benevolence, it is possible to rely on unpaid 
workers. The morbid taste for gaining con- 
trol over other people’s conduct or morals is 
a widespread perversion. Some men and 
women will always cast the mote out of the 
other fellow’s eye and even pay for the 
chance to doit. Pious men and gentle ladies 
there are who can be relied upon to ask 
their neighbors to help the foreigner who is 
thousands of miles away when there is pub- 
licity in the job, although the same men 
and women will not turn a hair to help the 
same foreigner if he comes to America and 
lives around the corner. We hear a great 
many charges about isolation of the United 
States from other nations, but very little 
from these same good voices about our iso- 
lation from other races who have been land- 
ing in million lots as immigrants. 

The professional organizer knows that 
names on the stationery and devices of that 
kind will keep a staff in cases where the or- 
ganized minority is held together by the 
passion for piety plus publicity; but in 
cases of looting Congress and the Treasury 
to satisfy: the pocket nerve of a purely self- 
interest minority, workers must be paid 
workers, 

When the office is fitted out in Washing- 


ton and some kind of an ex is procured as a 


lobbyist, the next move is propaganda. 


EVENING POST 


I can recommend to any of the organized 
minorities who have not tried it the straw 
vote or referendum. Take a straw vote in 
various colleges, various districts, various 
factories, various classes of citizenship. 
Pick the places for test with proper discre- 
tion. Send out a printed ballot. You may 
depend upon a kind of innate decency in 
mankind which will prevent those who 
would vote no to your proposal ever send- 
ing the card back. Furthermore, those who 
do not care a fig about the matter will throw 
your card into the wastebasket. Only those 
who are with you and for you will respond 
largely and therefore you can be assured of 
an overwhelming vote in favor of your 
cause. You may not believe that this vote 
represents any truth but—what of that?— 
everyone else may. 

Furthermore, you may depend upon a 
tremendous fundamental advantage which 
the organized minority has over any oppo- 
sition. It has the head start. oa 

The head start is a wonderful advantage. 
When you and I and other unlabeled citi- 
zens are confronted with a new organized 
minority we are reluctant to jump in 
against it. We do not like to be kill-joys. 
It is less a matter of vital concern to us of 
the majority than it is to the hot-interest 
minority. The minority has gained a good 
deal of headway before it attracts our at- 
tention, and this also makes it appear as 
something difficult to crush or to stop with- 
out a row. 

We all think twice before enlisting 
against the organized minority. It is al- 
ways so much more articulate than the rank 
and file of the unorganized majority, and 
so well provided with propaganda, that if 
we have a touch of cowardice we are reluc- 
tant to accuse it of trying to burglarize the 
Treasury or charge it with starting an emo- 
tional sentimental spree. If you oppose the 
organized minority you are not sure that 
the ordinary citizens as a whole will back 
you up, and you can be perfectly sure that 
the organized minority will scream to the 
skies that you are a heartless criminal, that 
you are against the brotherhood of man, 
that you are employed by Wall Street or 
the Germans or the saloon keepers or the 
devil, and that in 1893 you tried to kiss 
your school-teacher. Whenever you buck 
the organized minority it will tell you pri- 
vately that it has tipped you the black spot 
and that if you ever seek office the whole 
force of the minority membership and of the 
churches and of the women’s clubs of your 
district will be brought against you. 

In other words, your opposition to the 
organized minority, no matter how con- 
scientious it may be, no matter how much 
founded on your uncolored judgment of 
what is for the welfare of your country and 
your fellow citizens, will encounter pre- 
cisely the same kind of blackmail that is 
encountered by the senators, congressmen 
and to a certain extent the President, and 
candidates for these offices. * 

No matter how good a representative 
may be, he is to be hounded if he does not 
sign on the dotted line for the organized 
minority which works on him. He may be 
standing firm for you and for me, but he 
knows that we are unorganized, that we are 
spending no money on propaganda, while 
the organized minority stands ready to 
punish him by investigations and accusa- 
tions of all kinds, by solidified group oppo- 
sition at the polls, by political defeat. 

If he does not know it beforehand, the 
pious-faced lobbyist of the organized mi- 
nority makes it clear to him. This lobbyist 
goes up to the senate or representative 
offices and puts a hat on the senator or 
congressman’s desk, looks around at the 
engraving of Niagara Falls and says, “‘ Well, 
my friend, can we count on you?” > 

If the representative who has his mind 
fixed first on the national welfare says, ‘No, 
I have studied the question and I think the 
taxpayers cannot afford what you are ask- 
ing,”’ then the lobbyist says: 

“Let me show you the names of the 
various societies and organizations that are 
indorsing our cause, and let me tell you 
what happened to Congressman X of 
Xville. He said what you said. But I 
helped the fellow who was getting the 
pension-extension bill through Congress 
and so he threw the pension-extension vote 
against Congressman X and we beat him. 
It is all very well for you to talk about the 
taxpayer. But remember, my friend, that 
the taxpayer ain’t organized and that we 
are! Furthermore, I understand that your 
wife was divorced before she married you 
and we can bring that unpleasant fact out 
if necessary. And finally, do not forget 


\ 
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that our cause is a high moral eq , 

that there is enthusiasm for it, [j. 

emotional cause. And if you Oppos|t 

can picture you as being a hard.\¥, 
cold-blooded reactionary,” 

It is this kind of attitude on the 
the organized minority that wrecks, 
ernment of national unity and natio 
icy and creates a government by ¢o 
special interest whose blackmail js 
stant force, driving government ir 
channels where the failures of demo, 
lie like wrecks, driving government ' 
thority out and installing the fas} 
flabby government which may he 
down and spun around by any gro) 

“The sad part of it,”’ said a senato ) 
the other day, “‘is that the voters 
organized minority, being either ers), 
having a pocket interest, go to thi» 
The weaker government becomes q |; 
more the ordinary voter is ste 4 
less the ordinary voter goes te 
The force which brings the ordi 
to the polls is some large nati 
What is that issue today? I 
name it. But you can namea dozen 
ized minority interests.” e 

Apparently the senator is quite | 
When I was fifteen years old mori} 
seventy-five out of every hundred p | 
voters in a national election went 
polls. Before I was forty less than o 
of every two voted. That was in 19 

It is a terrible thing when the on, 
voter says, ‘‘What’s the use?”’ And}; 
deal worse when the organized min 
answer, ‘‘For us, a lot of use!” Whe 
day begins to come, democracy is no | 
a machine of dignity but a good-n; 
old cow which will stand still for thos | 
want to milk her. 

The Tyranny of the Few 

But there will not be any milk! T 
the rub. In the end, not even the ¢ 
ized minority can get anything. T) 
sources of government do not come 
any magical spring. They come only 
the supply of service and contributi) 
all make to it. Even moral legislatio 
dead duck without the contribution 
free will of the people. The ben 
government are not handed down | 
people until they are handed u 
people. And there is something 
in the picture of you and me 
taxes if an organized minority 
take them out of the Treasu 
ready to give loyalty to our G 
but it is a ridiculous picture if 
minorities can blackmail that G 
into becoming a moral tyran 
upon us—the once free many— 
rules and beliefs of the few. 

As I see it, the greatest oppo 
to any of the candidates for the pre 
is the assumption of leadershij 
assembling our sense of the pr 
need of national unity. The polit 
as parties have listened not to the 
but to the organized minoriti 
remains the chance for personal ke 
in organizing us into a majority 
ready to resist the whole pack 
mushy minorities. To line us 
such unity requires something 
negative action; it requires on 
courage and a willingness to speak ou’ 
to act positively. Roosevelt saw th 
cessity before he died. So did Hardi 
clearly. I am in a position to know 
had Harding lived he would have sho 
firmer, more independent leadership 
this land has known for a long time. 

The backbone of this leadership cai 
I believe, be expected to stiffen the S 
or House. There is in these bodie 
voice strong enough, no personal le 
ship of the necessary size to put nat 
unity as a political force in oppositi¢ 0 
the forces of organized minorities, Sf 
privilege, too much government and | 
which tend to make Washington a ki 
counter over which fools think favor: 
be served without end. The indi 
senator or congressman is swamped Db; 
fashion of his fellows and competitors 

It is to someone strong enough 
courageous enough for positive 1 
ration—if not the leader of his par 
then the leader of his party four } 
from now—to whom we, the great hot 
men and women in America, must. 
stem the tide of minorities creatin 
their political blackmail moral 
religious, geographical, economic 
and to set against their assaults ' 
wall of the American majority. — 


The first rule of radiant 
health is cleanliness. 
Bathe often. There’s 
nothing so good for the 
skin as the creamy, 
antiseptic lather of 
Lifebuoy. You will like 
itsclean smell, quickly 
vanishing. 


ee 
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Men. 
a e | ra e 
there’ hick init 
’ You fellows who don’t know all 
about soap have something to learn 


Once over with my kind of 
soap and hands are cleaner 
than after two or three washes 
with the ordinary kind. 

Try it. Then you’ll know. 


eye, to the sense of feel. 

ALIFEBUOY bath, all over, 
multiplies that refreshing, 
tingling exhilaration as many 
times as your body is bigger 
than your hands. 

And after a LIFEBUOY tub 
—work, exercise, dance—no 
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matter how hot the weather, 
how hot you get, you’re clean 
hot — never unpleasantly so 
to others. 

Youcan’tsatisfy LIFEBUOY 


HE fur Ae Your hands will show it— users with any other soap. 
Says: convincingly clean to the Ask them. Absolute, defi- 


nite, satisfying cleanness is 
what a man has aright to ex- 
pect from soap. Cleanness 
that makes the skin and body 
glow with health. Take the big 
red LIFEBUOY cake in your 
hands and wash. Thenyou ll 
havea convictionabout soap. 


cA Lifebuoy User 
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YOU know Lifebuoy by its 
orange-red color, the color of 
one of its principal ingredi- 
ents, pure palm fruit oil. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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does a 
blow cause 


—because Nature sends to the in- 
jured spot an extra supply of 
white blood cells and other mate- 
rials for repairs. An immediate 
application of 


Pucveléat 


Iodine 
with Glass Applicator 


helps Nature more quickly to take 
the soreness out of bruises, cuts 
and sprains. 


Like all other Puretest products, Puretest 
Iodine is made as part of a true health 
service—fit for the most exacting needs 
of the medical profession. 

Puretest Iodine is one of the strongest 
germ-killers known to science. It pre- 
vents infection and hastens healing. 
Fine for insect bites and all sorts of in- 
flammation. Whenever you suffer a cut 
or scratch—wherever you have a sore 
spot—paint it freely with Puretest Iodine. 


Glass 
Applicator 
ae = 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exalLl 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 v. D. co. 


dollars paid a stage doorkeeper. 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


were under contract from previous years, 
and more could be had for,the asking. The 
enterprise would sink or swim on the bur- 
lesque. The choice for principals fell on 
John T. Kelly, Thomas J. Ryan, Charles K. 


Ross, Mabel Fenton, Lillian Swain, Yolande. 


Wallace, Sylvia Thorne, Truly Shattuck, 
the Beaumont Sisters, and, of course, Sam 
Bernard. 

Ross and Fenton were an ideal team, 
specialists in afterpieces. Kelly and Ryan 
were one of the prime comedy teams of the 
time. They had quarreled and separated, 
and had to be engaged individually and 
secretly. For weeks after they were re- 
united on the music-hall stage they con- 
tinued to refuse to speak to each other 
offstage. Kelly’s asking price was $200 a 
week. Weber and Fields offered $175. The 
decision was left to the toss of a penny. 
The penny never came down, catching and 
sticking on a door lintel; and the difference 
was split at $187.50. Truly Shattuck was 
billed as the prettiest woman ever to have 
come from the Pacific Coast. Bernard was 
the peer of German comedians. All were 
more than competent. 

In their desire to give more for the money 
than any competitor, Joe and Lew shut 
their eyes and fixed the price scale at 
twenty-five cents to one dollar, box seats 
one-fifty, considerably under the tariff at 
Pastor’s, Hammerstein’s and Koster and 
Bial’s. There were 665 seats in the house. 
The first newsboy in the street could have 
done this simple sum for them. A capacity 
house would not bring in more than $700, 
and the show would cost almost $700 a per- 
formance. Two sets of costumes did for the 
chorus, and costumes and scenery were 
rented under a six weeks’ guaranty. An 
orchestra of eight cost only twenty-four 
dollars a night, thirteen chorus girls— 
the number was premeditated—only fifteen 
each a week, a quartet of chorus men twelve 
dollars each. The union scale for stage 
carpenters, electricians and property men 
at the hour of going to press is seventy-five 
dollars a week, but a stage crew of nine 
cost but $132 a week in 1896. Ushers 
usually were students and worked for fifty 
cents and a chance to see the show. Twenty 
But a 
Broadway rental and high-salaried princi- 
pals offset all this frugality. 

In person, they canvassed: the Bowery 
and the East Side, peddling tickets with 
such industry that the house was sold out 
for a week in advance before Broadway be- 
gan to ask for seats. The moment it found 
that no tickets were to be had, Broadway’s 
desire to see the show multiplied tenfold. 
The White Lights crowd rushed to the box 
office, waved its money in the treasurer’s 
face and bought the house out for the 
second week. ; 


Al Happy Beginning 


Saturday night, September 5, 1896, was 
the date. Weber and Fields’ Music Hall 
was a reality. The former Imperial held a 
family party. From the last row of the 
upper floor, reserved for poor relations, to 
the front seats of the orchestra, one graced 
by Diamond Jim Brady, every man, woman 
and child was a friend, a neighbor, an 
acquaintance or a relative of Joe Weber and 
Lew Fields, and most of them knew one 
another. It was an audience that came to 
laugh, cheer and beat its hands sore willy- 
nilly; as determinedly friendly and sym- 
pathetic as a high-school-commencement 


assemblage of papas and mammas, and as 


little reflecting the true value of the enter- 
tainment. Evening gowns and silk hats in 
some of the boxes, shawls in the back 
rows, cut flowers overflowing the stage, an 
inaugural speech by a Tammany judge, ex- 
citement in front, excitement backstage. 

The curtain rose on Lavender and Thomp- 
son, sketch artists, first number on the 
vaudeville olio. Johnny Carroll, a singing 
single, fellowed. Then Weber and Fields in 
person in the favorite pool-table skit. Lottie 
Gilson, the little Magnet, after them. Her- 
bert and Carron, acrobats, closed the variety 
bill. An intermission, an overture, and 
then the burlesque, The Art of Maryland, a 
travesty on David Belasco’s The Heart of 
Maryland, in which Mrs. Leslie Carter then 
was starring at the Herald Square. 

It was a good variety bill and a bad 
burlesque, but the house vociferated its 
approval indiscriminately. The burlesque 
book was the work of Bernard, Ross and 
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Fenton; the music by John Stromberg and 
the lyrics by Joseph Herbert. Stromberg’s 
music was fair, Herbert’s lyrics were almost 
Gilbertian at times; but the book was 
labored and pifflish. Stromberg and Herbert 
knew their respective jobs; but Bernard, 
Ross and Fenton had attempted a task for 
which they had no special fitness. The fault 
was Weber and Fields’, who had given 
them theassignment. Their plot revolved— 
perhaps limped is more accurate—around 
a cook, one Mary Land, the creator of 
chicken a la Maryland, and her culinary 
art. Even the juicy opportunity of bur- 
lesquing Mrs. Carter’s curfew-shall-not- 
ring-tonight swing on the clapper of the 
church bell was missed. 

The reviewers were indulgent. One of 
them said: 

“Coupled with hits at Bryan, Justice 
Mott and Sheriff Tamsen, aided by such 
accessories as 2 dummy baby whose head 
separated from its body, and a pasteboard 
horse, cab and driver, and played by well- 
known performers of the variety stage, the 
burlesque promises diversion. Its language 
was commendably free from vulgarity.” 

There were digs at others than Bryan, 
the justice and the sheriff. The Populists 
and their whiskers, Coxey’s Army, the 
Ludlow Street Jail, the Delsarte system, the 
Seventh Regiment and General McAlpin, 
Tom Johnson, Tom Watson, Mary Ellen 
Lease, Carrie Nation, Pitchfork Ben Till- 
man, Sockless Jerry Simpson, Boss Croker, 
David Hill and Tom Platt had their turn. 
Four tramps carried four banners: Free 
Trade, Free Silver, Free Lunch, and Free 
Ireland. In one number the chorus was 
costumed as the Yellow Kid and his Hogan’s 
Alley followers. 


Appearances Against Her 


If anything of The Art of Maryland sur- 
vived its six weeks’ run in the memories of 
those who saw it, it likely was two of Her- 
bert’s comic lyrics and a love song. - 

His I Love You, Dear was free from the 
mawkishness of the conventional ballad, 
and achieved real tenderness. Its opening 
stanza ran: 


“T love you, dear.” 
There is no phrase so warm and old, 
In all the world no one so sweet 
To lover’s lips or maiden’s ear, 
As this refrain, “‘I love you, dear. 
I love you, dear.” 


There is a flavor of William S. Gilbert 
about the lines that introduced Colonel 
Warp—Charles Ross: 


I’m the heavy-handed villain, 
Who is anxious and willin’, 
To turn an honest shillin’ when I can. 


The promise of some of Herbert’s later 
work is to be found in Appearances Were 
Against Her. It went: 


A little bantam rooster 
Loved a little bantam hen, ah! 
They lived a happy married life 
Until one day, and then, ah! 
This bantam hen for mischief sake 
Went flirting with a gander. 
The other hens made this poor hen 
A victim of their slander. 


They said she was a shameless flirt; 
Their gossiping incensed her. 

This little hen was pure at heart, 
But appearances were against her. 


One fatal day this bantam hen 
For breakfast went out scratching. 
The other hens, they stole the egg 
This henlet had been hatching, 
Replaced it with a green goose egg; 
They thought it would surprise her. 
This little hen was color blind. 
So she was none the wiser. 


Her bantam husband paid no heed 
Unto this vicious slander, 

Until one day this bantam hen 
Hatched forth an infant gander. 
Othello-like, he smothered her, 
His honor all derided, 

He ate a peck of carpet tacks, 
And so he suicided. 


There is a footnote to stage history to be 
found in the second week’s program at the 
music hall. That week the animatograph 
was added to the variety olio to meet the 
competition of the Union Square and Pas- 
tor’s, where the Lumiére cinematograph 


and the kineopticon, respectively, }, 
introduced a few weeks earlier. 
appearance of the films on the y 
gram of an American theater, 
Fields soon discarded the 


the chorus was in action, produced; 
counterfeit of the fickeame af 
straining cinematograph. 
thought so little of it that 
rights for fifty dollars, on 
brief purpose in their show. 
season, when they wished to 
the music hall, they were 
$100 for four weeks’ rental. 
In the third week of the ; 
owners were compelled to t 
upon the infant. The th 
Weber and Fields’ Own 


weeks,” Fields explains uncor 
Herbert looked about him 
The first of all musical 


comedy from comic opera ande 
such as The Black Crook was 
indistinctly marked; but ; 
the first production ever to 
and reviewed under the n 
comedy in the newspapers 
The critics spoke of it as a n 
and credited its origins to Li 

The new musical come 
choice. The result was T 
and lyrics by Herbert, score 
berg. Succeeding The Art of | 
October, it was an immediat 
played to capacity houses f 
then a long run on Broad 
was Li Hung Chang, Chin 
minister of foreign affairs, 
America on a world tour had 
earlier in the year. Li was 1 
the burlesque as being in qu 
ican heiress bride for his empe: 
incidentally to pay off the i 
manded by Japan after the d 
in the war of 1894-1895. 


Personal Take: 


John T. Kelly had the r 
Bernard the companion p 


Kelly wore the duplicate of Li 
ceremonial robes, but spoke 
peat-bog brogue. Bernard 
tume was made completely ludic 
low-comedy Dutch chinpiece, 4 
Chinese-German as “ Velly good 
and ‘One piecee beer mit pretze 
Fenton was cast as Nellie Fly, a 
Nellie Bly, the globe-trottin 

woman. ‘‘Lady Faith, Lad 
Lady Charity, three ballet gir 
married titles,” was a play on 
the former May Yohe, Ameri 
who had married Lord Henry: 
ham Clinton Hope. Theodore 
was head of the New York 
board, and four chorus men, 
policemen, were labeled A. Ro 
Roosevelt, C. Roosevelt and D 
Charles Ross had the straight 

Dunraving, a hit at Lord Dunra 
cup contender, the Valkyrie L 
with some unpleasantness to 
Defender in the international 


lack of fleetness. 
sions to Doctor Parkhurst, the 
ranking reformer; Mayor Sti 
closing, high prices and sma 
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, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; Senator 
,d Newport; George Francis Train, 
«¢ Doremus and other topics of the 
nghable at the moment, mostly 
; now. 1 

iow got away to a flying start at the 
je curtain. The Geezer possibly is 
y musical show in history, grand 
sluded, the opening chorus of which 
» quoting after the lapse of thirty 
yr thirty days, for that matter. 
sachieved this feat by spoofing the 
ianity of the chorus salutatory in 
sion: 

h! Hurrah! We laugh and sing, 
dly let the welkin ring. 

ust admit, though far from slow, 
-welkin is, we do not know; 

hen a chorus laugh and sing 

ulways make the welkin ring 

“ll you it’s a holiday, 

hen proceed with the play. 


slink their glasses (tin) 
‘rink ere they begin 

| the tale; it’s most absurd, 
ho understands a word? 

e discard these methods old 
les the tale as it should be told. 
ing Chang comes here today, 
elaborate display. 

ve heiresses he seeks, 

’s finances are weak, 

Vs war has caused a leak. 


yrics held this pace too. A negro 
; Lucy, was one of thebest. It went 


hum in the blossom vine, 

irds break out in song, 

, he say, “Ise obleeged to shine,” 
Miss Lucy pass along. 


liss Lucy pass along, 

Miss Lucy pass along, 

rose say, “I’ll lean youah way,” 
Miss Lucy pass along. 


r stops where her footsteps pass, 

he tide runs swift and straight, 

s, “Ise here for youah lookin’-glass,”’ 
Miss Lucy pass along. 


et says, ‘Ise kin to you, 
nust not do me wrong.” 

m trees bow a how-do-you-do, 
Miss Lucy pass along. 


Lout at every performance, the 
all still failed to make money. In 
‘er, 1896, in the middle of The 
3 run, the itinerary of the Weber 
ds’ Own Company brought Joe and 
ek to New York, where they were 
ted with the choice of raising prices 
ening the show. They chose to in- 
he top from one dollar to a dollar 
nalf, with box seats two dollars. 
lie paid without a chirp and the 
never again had a losing week. 


dding Bells for Mr. Weber 


der milestone in Weber and Fields’ 
was passed the following week. The 
3 June, at a party given in honor of 
s engagement, Mr. Weber had met 
t woman to his heart’s fancy. She 
Mrs. Joseph Maurice Weber on 
73, 1897, and their honeymoon was 
m tour with the Own Company. 
lready was the father of a daughter 
on. 
2 are no music halls in America now 
_term is meaningless to the present 
ion. A music hall was a vaudeville 
in which drinks were served; or, 
y, a beer garden graduated into a 
building. Very often the bar was 
in tent and the stage a mere side 
iardly better than a capper for the 
liquor. It followed that a music 
ppeal was overwhelmingly to a stag 
e. The old Imperial included a sa- 
a matter of course. No one ever 
rated a music hall except in conjunc- 
th a saloon, and Weber and Fields 
thought of not doing so. 
is Sam Bernard who first perceived 
e old order changeth; that the day 
sing when a Broadway theater could 
without catering to a general and a 
udience, At the outset he suggested 
2 bar be subordinated strictly to the 
, In the face of the settled belief that 
fit lay in the former and the cer- 
that a sober spectator would be a 
aore critical spectator. Joe and Lew 
point immediately. They re- 
offer of $15,000 cash per season for 
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the saloon and the liquor-selling rights in 
the house; refused it at a time when they 
needed money badly; put their brothers, 
Max Weber and Charley Fields, in charge 
of the bar and stopped the sale of drinks 
in the theater while the curtain was up. 

From the first Weber and Fields had kept 
their shows free from the vulgarity then 
associated with variety. Backstage, how- 
ever, tradition died more slowly. Chorus 
girls, for example, were less than the dust, 
and a principal conducted himself as he 
jolly well pleased. If he pleased to curse a 
chorus girl or to be obscene, that had been 
his privilege. During the run of The Geezer 
one of the male principals appeared on the 
stage drunk and insulted the company. 
Bernard fired him on the spot. The man 
appealed over Bernard’s head by wire to 
Weber and Fields in Chicago. They tele- 
graphed back that whatever Bernard did 
they sustained. 

The offender sulked for several days, 
Sylvia Thorne successfully playing his part 
meanwhile. Miss Thorne was a sister of 
Fred Titus, then six-day bicycle champion 
and a sport-page hero, later husband to 
Edna May. The principal eventually sought 
Bernard out and apologized handsomely. 

“You insulted the others as well,’”’ Ber- 
nard suggested. 

The actor was astonished. ‘I hope you 
don’t expect me to get down on my knees to 
a lot of chorus girls!’’ he exclaimed. 


Morale and Discipline 


“Why not?” Bernard asked. “‘They are 
as good as we are.” 

“You are just trying to humiliate me,’ 
the man protested. “I’m damned if I’ll 
do it!” 

But he did. The company was assembled 
on the stage and he asked their pardon in- 
dividually and collectively. From that mo- 
ment on the morale of the company was 
distinct among music halls, and no stage 
was conducted with more decorum. Weber 
and Fields agreed to remit the week’s salary 
of $250 the actor had lost on condition that 
he remain sober until the end of the season. 
He clung heroically to the water wagon 
until three days before the season’s close, 
then fell with a crash that rattled the 
windowpanes and saved the firm $250. 

These were some of the factors in the suc- 
cess of the music hall. Another, and proba- 
bly the most important, was the distinction 
of the entertainment. The Weber and Fields 
burlesques were unique, a patent of their 
own, without parallel in the theater. Grad- 
ually they eclipsed the vaudeville olio and 
finally displaced it entirely. A Weber and 
Fields burlesque was the best of advertise- 
ment for the travestied play, and producers 
competed with one another in sending their 
scripts to Joe and Lew with permission to 
use them as they liked. In one instance a 
producer gave them a special performance 
of A Message from Mars on a Sunday after- 
noon in the hope of inspiring successfully 
a travesty. 

It is unfortunate that there is no other 
word than “‘burlesque”’ for these shows. 
They were true burlesque, but in the popu- 
lar mind that word is associated indelibly 
with what is tersely and aptly known as a 
leg show. The burlesque show of com- 
merce is distinctly cleaner these days than 


most of the $5.50 revues; it clings to mid-: 


Victorian tights in a day of sheer veilings, 
censors its lines and situations, while the 
Broadway shows broaden both to the width 
of that highway at Long Acre Square, and 
still holds its own peculiar public; but to 
no effect on popular opinion, which speaks 
of it as burlycue, and thinks of it in connec- 
tion with barber shops, Turkish baths, the 
Police Gazette and smoking-compartment 
anecdotes. 

Leo Teller was a shining member of the 
Lady of Lyons Amateur Dramatic Club, 
and was inclined to patronize the profes- 
sionals of Broadway. If the truth were 
known, he hinted, there was more first-class 
histrionic talent in the Lady of Lyons club 
than in some shows he might mention. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, 1897, John T. 
Kelly, who lived at Elmhurst, Long Island, 
found all roads to Manhattan blocked by a 
blizzard. He telephoned that he might not 
be able to reach the theater in time for the 
matinée. Sam Bernard told his troubles to 
the business manager. F 

“JT don’t know what we’ll do if Kelly 
doesn’t make it,’”’ Bernard fretted. “We 
haven’t anyone who can take the part on 
this short notice.” p 

Teller’s eyes lit up. He studied the 
weather from his office window. He had 
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seen much worse storms, Elmhurst was a 
close-in suburb, and it was three hours yet 
until matinée time. Kelly would make 
it, he concluded. 

“Shucks! J’ll play the part for you,” he 
told Bernard. “I know the lines backward 
and forward just by hearing the show. You 
actors take yourselves altogether too seri- 
ously.”’ 

Kelly’s réle of Li Hung Chang was the 
keystone of the burlesque, but Bernard 
concluded to risk it for one matinée. When 
one o’clock came and no Kelly, Teller be- 
gan to be visibly nervous. He still was con- 
vinced that he would not have to make 
good on his bluff, but not so certain but 
that he felt the need of Dutch courage. He 
dropped in at the bar and poured a large 
drink. 

In the next anxious hour Teller drank 
eight more whiskies. Two o’clock and no 
Kelly! The others dragged Teller to a 
dressing room and began to make him up as 
Li Hung Chang. The dressing room was 
beneath the stage, and hot. Between the 
whisky, the warmth and his fright, Teller 
perspired like a man in a steam bath, and 
evaporated not only the liquor but most of 
the marrow in his bones. At his entrance— 
a fanfare from the orchestra—he was coldly 
sober, but so weak that he tottered as one 
drunk. Leaning against a wing, he whis- 
pered hoarsely, “‘Push me out!”’ 

The business of the entrance called for 
Sam Bernard, who was Two-Hi, to wrap a 
doormat emblazoned with the word “ Wel- 
come” around his body, prostrate himself 
and present his back and the doormat to 
Li Hung Chang’s feet. Teller stumbled 
from the wings with his back to the audi- 
ence and fell over Sam. He did not see the 
mat or anything else, and forgot even the 
first word of his lines. The company 
prompted him in hissing whispers, but all 
that Teller’s confused ears could make out 
was the proper name Ki-Ki. This he mum- 
bled over and over. ‘‘Louder!’’ his prompt- 
ers hissed, and Teller shouted “‘Ki-Ki”’ at 
the top of his lungs. 

“Turn around and face the audience,” 
Mabel Fenton whispered. 


Mr. Teller’s Last Appearance 


“Where is it?’’ Teller asked in the voice 
of a lost child. 

One of the props of the scene was a 
judge’s gavel, one end padded and so jointed 
as to give off the sound of wood meeting 
wood when struck. The other end was a 
solid knob of hardwood. The action called 
for Li Hung Chang to rap Two-Hi on the 
head with the padded end. Bernard put 
his head in position to receive the blow, but 
Teller waved the gavel about aimlessly. 

“Hit me! Hit me!’”’ Bernard pleaded. 

Teller granted him his boon. He brought 
the hard end of the gavel down on T'wo-Hi’s 
head with a swipe that floored the German 
Chinaman for the count of nine. Bernard 
looked up from the stage floor at the star 
of the Lady of Lyons club and groaned 
through clenched teeth, “Oh, you Ki- 
Ki!’ The audience was enjoying itself 
thoroughly. It cheered Kelly’s volunteer 
understudy and demanded encores. Mr. 
Teller has owned and managed theaters for 
many years now, but despite this flattering 
debut, he never again acted in one. 

In late February The Geezer was suc- 
ceeded by Under the Red Globe, a burlesque 
of Stanley Weyman’s swashbuckling story 
of the seventeenth century, Under the Red 
Robe, first a best seller, then a dramatic 
success. Cardinal Richelieu turned up in 
this as Cardinal Fishglue, and the story 
was transferred from France to Gailly’s 
gambling house at Long Branch. Gailly 
was Weber and Fields’ next door neighbor, 
John Daly, thinly disguised. Daly’s gam- 
bling house at Long Branch was better 
known than his Twenty-ninth Street place. 
Long Branch’s glory is gone now, its giddy 
youth of the General Grant era forgotten; 
but as late as the middle 90’s it, not At- 
lantic City, was the famous resort of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day, 1897,Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons fought for the heavyweight 
championship at Carson City, Nevada. Joe 
and Lew had met Corbett eight years before 
when he was the unknown boxing instructor 
at the Olympic Club, San Francisco, and 
Gentleman Jim had been much about the 
music hall when in New York. Every mem- 
ber of the company was a Corbett rooter. 
John T. Kelly had bet two weeks’ salary 
on his man. 

As there was a special matinée on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, Kelly suggested that a special 
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for use after shaving 


A “A few drops—and my 
-\ face is kept as smooth 
as velvet.” 


Mt. P., Flushing, L. I. 
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skin after shaving 


E are world famous as manu- 

facturers of shaving soaps. Now 
from our knowledge of shaving we 
have perfected Aqua Velva, expressly 
for use after the shave. Aqua Velva 
differs entirely from most of the things 
men are using. Most of these things 
fail on one veryimportant point: they 
absorb moisture from the skin. 

Yet, careful study shows that after shav- 
ing the skin needs its moisture conserved. 
This is the big feature of Aqua Velva: it 
conserves the skin’s moisture. 

Some men insist the biggest attraction of 
Aqua Velva is the delight of using it. That’s 
natural—for you like what you feel. There 
is a big thrill in Aqua Velva for the 
face. But Aqua Velva does more than please. 
We made it to do all that an after-shaving 
preparation should do: 

—conserve the skin’s natural moisture 

—cool, soothe, protect the face 

—tingle delightfully when you put it on 

—give first aid to little nicks and cuts 

—please with its original, man-style fragrance 

Aqua Velva is the first complete prepara- 
tion for the after-sshave. A few drops on 
your face every morning and your skin will 
be protected and comfortable all day long. 

A large 5-oz. bottle is 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing a day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid on receipt of 
price if your dealer is out of it. 
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skin drops 
smiling” \ needed 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 


Try it free! 


We'll gladly send you a free “150-drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your 
name and address below and mail to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. N, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
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What 


London 
Knows 


—— $< 


HE greatest economic upheaval in 

history has caused the nations of 
the world to turn to the United States 
for financial aid. : 
Almost denuded of public funds, nations 
which once enjoyed a high credit are 
applicants for American dollars on ex- 
traordinary terms. 
In the ten short years that America has 
been buying foreign securities, the aver- 
age American bond buyer has not yet 
learned how to value foreign govern- 
ment bonds, while from centuries of 
experience, the British bond buyer has 
learned how to appraise the credit of 
every nation of the world. 
London knows the national history, 
character and financial record of the na- 
tions. London knows the security they 
offer—how great is their necessity — 
how much credit is to be given their 
promise to pay. 
If the American investor knew accu- 
rately how to appraise the credit of for- 
eign borrowers, the dollar bonds of 
foreign government loans would not 
sell in New York, as they do today, to 
yielda much higher return than the ster- 
ling bonds of the same loan in London. 
Yet this very lack of understanding spells 
opportunity for the American investor. 
Aiming to furnish the information in 
regard to the foreign investment field 
that the American investor needs, 


Barron’s 


The National Financial Weekly 


will present a series of authoritative articles, 
beginning in the issue of August 25, on the 
general subject of government bonds and na- 
tional credit. 
Prepared for BARRON’S by WitiAM L. 
RAYMOND, author of —American and Foreign 
Investment Bonds, State and Municipal Bonds, 
these articles will be invaluable to the con- 
sidering investor and to the present holder of 
foreign securities. 
The series includes the following: 
1. The Faith of Kings and Peoples. 
2. A Government that Pays its Debts. 
3. British Grit Maintains British 
Credit. 
4. The French Record and Today’s 
Problems. 
5. Will the Soviet Keep the Czar’s 
Faith? 
6. Europe United for Austrian 
Reconstruction. 
7. Resources and Bonds in South 
America. 
8. The Credit of China and Japan. 
To convincingly establish the scope and value 
of these articles, BARRON’S will be glad 
to send to anyone, anywhere, free of charge 
and without obligation, the issue of August 
25, containing the first article of the series. 


Address: 
BARRON’S 
The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 


The subscription cost for the entire series is $1.00 
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wire be run into the big.dressing room, 
bringing a detailed report of the battle. He 
passed the hat for the necessary funds and 
left the arrangements to Bernard. When 
the latter took the matter up with the 
telegraph company his attention was called 
to the fact that two P.M. in Carson City 
would be five P.M. in New York, by which 
time the matinée would be over. Bernard 
kept this information to himself. The wire 
was run in, an operator appeared and the 
sounder began to chatter about curtain 
time. 

“The arena is filling up rapidly,” the 
telegrapher announced. 

“Joe Choynski is introduced and chal- 
lenges the winner. 

“Fitzsimmons is entering the ring. He 
is applauded. 

“Corbett enters the Terrific 
cheering. 

“They shake hands. Round one! 

“Corbett lands on Fitz, who runs away. 

“Corbett feints with his left and lands a 
stiff right to the body. 

“Corbett is chasing Fitzsimmons around 
the ring. 

“Round over!’ 

Actually the telegraph sounder was re- 
porting the livestock receipts and the grain 
markets at Chicago, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis; but only Bernard and his 
accomplice, the operator, knew it. The 
men and women of the stock company 
crowded around the sounder and beat one 
another’s backs at every mention of the 
invincible Corbett’s wicked rights and lefts. 
The variety acts rushed through their turns 
and dashed back to the special wire. 


ring. 


Corbett Calls for Explanations 


“Round two! They both rush to the 
center. Jim leads. Fitz ducks. Fitz misses 
a right swing and is staggered by a right 
jab to the jaw. They clinch. Corbett 
punishes Fitz in the infighting.” 

The yells of the delighted company be- 
gan to penetrate the body of the house and 
the audience to sense what was going on. 
Charley Ross stopped the show to promise 
the spectators that the result would be 
made known from the stage and to hint 
that there could be but one outcome. 

“Round three! Corbett dances around 
Fitz, hitting him at will. Fitz tries to clinch. 
Corbett knocks Fitz against the ropes. 
Jim drops Ruby Robert with a smash to 
the jaw. The referee is counting. One-two- 
three-four-five-six-seven-eight-nine ——— 
Fitzsimmons is saved by the bell!’ 

The operator kept his imaginary fight 
going right through the matinée, Corbett 
toying with the Cornish miner, who regu- 
larly was saved from a knock-out by the 
bell. The matinée was over at 4:40 p.m. At 
4:38 the telegrapher raised his hand. A 
tense hush fell over the crowded dressing 
room. Outsiders had dropped in, including 
Captain Price of the Thirtieth Police Pre- 
cinct. 

“Flash!” the telegrapher called. ‘‘Cor- 
bett wins by a knock-out! Fitzsimmons’ 
seconds are reviving him. The crowd has 
gone wild. Everybody, including the police, 
is in the ring. They have lifted Corbett to 
their shoulders.” 

“You can’t beat that fellow Corbett; 
he’s too quick for that Australian,’ Cap- 
tain Price pronounced. 

A telegram of congratulation was drawn 
up, signed by every member of the com- 
pany and sent to 
Corbett. John T. 
Kelly hurried into 
his street clothes 
and made for the 
barroom of the Gil- 
sey House. He 
found lobby and bar 
packed with men 
waiting for the re- 
sult. 

“How are you 
getting your re- 
turns—by mail?” 
Kelly shouted. 
“The fight’s over, 
Jim won, and I 
cleaned up $500.” 

Four hundred 
men promptly of- 
fered to bet him that 
he was crazy, that 
the fight hadn’t be- 
gun, and that Fitz- 
simmons would win 
it when it did start. 
Kelly waved them 
aside. 
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“T never bet on a cinch,’’ he retorted 
grandly. ‘‘We had a special wire at the 
theater and got it all blow by blow. Fitz 
never had a chance.” 

“You poor chump!” someone called. 
“It’s only two o’clock in Carson now, and 
they aren’t even in the ring yet.” 

In support of this statement, a genuine 
direct wire from the ring side began chat- 
tering news of the preliminaries. Kelly 
went in search of Bernard with a club. 

Corbett, who lost in fourteen rounds to 
Fitzsimmons that day, and made the solar 
plexus famous, came to the theater with 
death and destruction in his eye on his 
next visit to New York and demanded to 
know the wherefore of the telegram of con- 
gratulation. 

The final bill of the 1896-97 season, Mis- 
ter New York, Esquire, opened on April 
twenty-second, and with it the music hall 
began to take the form in which it won its 
later fame. Weber and Fields closed their 
road season, hurried back to New York 
and appeared in the burlesque for the first 
time; the first occasion, too, that three 
German comedians appeared together on 
astage—Bernard, Weber and Fields. Henry 
Dixey also was added to the cast. He had 
quarreled with Koster and Bial, and accepted 
Weber and Fields’ offer of $400 a week. 
Mister New York, Esquire, was a travesty 
rather than a burlesque. The distinction is 
that a burlesque caricatures a specific play 
or thing; a travesty is a distorting mirror 
that holds up the follies of the moment, a 
revue in the true sense of the word. 

The first season of the music hall ended 
on June fifth. Its proprietors had not yet 
set Broadway afire, but they had made 
that haughty highway sit up and take 
notice. One critic, in reviewing the year, 
said of them, “Weber and Fields in one 
season have taught a needed lesson to 
managers, critics and the public. It is: Es- 
tablish a trade-mark of your own and do 
not foolishly imitate each other.” 


The Chaser That Missed Fire 


Joe’s and Lew’s hearts were in the music 
hall, but another season’s contract on the 
road remained to be fulfilled, and the theater 
owners on the variety circuit refused to 
accept any substitutes. In their week at 
the Olympia, Chicago, in the season just 
ended, Weber and Fields’ Own Company 
had played to $8000 at a 10-20-30 box-office 
scale. With reason, George Castle, the 
manager, declined to swap such a certainty 
for a pig in a poke. He recalled too fondly 
the long line waiting at the box office on the 
occasion of Weber and Fields’ latest visit. 
The Olympia ran a continuous perform- 
ance from twelve until twelve, with a 
vaudeville olio filling in before and between 
the regular afternoon and evening shows. 
When business was good it was a problem 
to get the old audience out to make room 
for the new. Castle took one look at the 
box-office line on the Sunday afternoon 
when Weber and Fields opened, and hired 
a fifteen-dollar-a-week trained-pig act as 
a chaser. A chaser, be it known, is an act 
intended to discourage the spectator into 
leaving the theater. The dirty work cus- 
tomarily is left to moving pictures in con- 
tinuous vaudeville houses. The trained-pig 
act, as its price would indicate, was ideally 
calculated to thin out the house. Pigs, like 
cats, are very difficult to train, and in this 
instance the trainer was under suspicion 


Lake-Trout Fishing in Maine 
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of having recruited his company {) 
first carload lot of hogs to reach ¢ 
yards that morning. The pigs paid), 
attention to the advice, cajolery ant hy 
of their mentor as a flapper to her |}, 
and evidenced no bringing up het}, 
that of the barnyard. 
The pigs were sent on this Sund; 
noon before the Weber and Fj 
The crowded house watched the 
bored silence. Another variety a 
Castle sent the pigs on a second tim 
L guard, off duty, yelled, “Thir 
Street! Change for the Stockyards 
nary a seat emptied. Castle was a 
man. He waited two acts, then ; 
pigs on a third time. The house } 
suspect his motives. It gave the pe 
trainer and his hams and bacons 
thusiastic reception. When a pig \, 
the hoop through which he was hy) 
seeched to jump, and ambled aie 
wings with a contemptuous grunt, 
tators cheered madly. And when 
act failed to appear a fourth time th} 
stamped its feet and shouted ‘ 
the pigs! Give us the pigs! } 
Pigs!’” Castle was whipped and t 
bill opened fifty minutes late. 


Vesta Tilley Signed Up | 


Joe and Lew’s only hope of escapil 
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the Vaudeville Club as substitut 
Vesta Tilley All-Star Company 
their minds. : 

The idea of the Vesta Till 
given to Joe and Lew by their comp 
Hammerstein and Koster and Bial, 
two were conducting a billb t 
over the present Lady de Freece, each 
ing to have booked her excel 
salary of $1500 a week. 

“‘T don’t believe either of the 
Fields said to Weber and Tell 
in Shanley’s restaurant. 

Teller made an offer. He ne 
to Europe, and did not feel t 
afford the trip out of his own ¢ 
his employers would pay his e 
ever, he would guarantee to have 
of the famous English come: 
contract within a week after he 
at a figure less than $1500. 

“When would you sail?” Fi 

It was a Friday. j 

“Tomorrow,” Teller answer 
Lew looked inquiringly at Joe, whot 
his head. ‘Good Lord, they’re go 
take me up!” Teller said to hims 

He was about to cross t 
Ocean as lightly as if it were a 
excursion. But he sailed the followir 
swallowed hard as the steamer 


qualms until he was back on A 
again. 
Two days after landing in England, 
cabled that he had signed Miss 
eight weeks at $125 a week, and 
Fields began to organize a com 
round her. Between Koster and Bi 
Hammerstein’s quarreling billboard { 
appeared Weber and Fields’ exul! 
“We got her!”’? They booked such 
the Four Cohans, Lew Dockstad 
Charles T. Aldrich, the comedy 
and sent Miss Tilley out in the fall wi 
greatestandhi 
priced v 
troupeever; 
together, to 
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ed, painfully securing it. Then 
pray as he was able, down the 
one steps, up to the compact and 
e menacing, crowded men. He 
te stick in their faces. ‘“‘ Rabble!” 
a Bale was beside him, cold and 
tis mind operated in a swift but 
ryder. Morryson, he saw, was in- 
this wasn’t, in the ordinary sense, 
f There were too many determined, 
syorn faces, for that. The fishermen 
ra. On one hand he identified John 
:0, like himself, had fought through- 
svar with England. 


- he said, ‘‘you are in bad com- 
’ 


-e recognized, it was no time for 
‘the quietness, broken at any un- 
Ne movement or sound, might well 
fatal. A number of dark faces, 
d heads, had flaxen-pale hair. 
uld, easily, be Hessians. Others 
fiously Latin. He regarded with 
{| deliberation all those he could 
lly mark. Someone, the pivot of 
tent, was there. He must find 
‘diagonal scar on a cheek arrested 
‘tion—James Luke. Perhaps. Luke 
:aze with a vindictive triumph. All 
, chance, the chances of death were 
/palanced. Luke was in the front 
he French tricolour caught Rich- 
paces carried him forward, a hand 
cket: with an entire steadiness, a 
and calculated aim, he shot James 
ere his nose flattened into the bony 
forehead. Aware that there was 
to survey the effect of his shot, he 
hortly and took Morryson’s arm. 
eir backs to the throng the two 
sarned slowly and erect to the por- 
nryson, though, had difficulty with 
3; his weight hung crookedly on 
s arm. In the hall he was ex- 
but if he had a glass of rum, he 
ain, he’d recover. 
walked back to the house so fast,” 
lained. “It looked like we were 
away.” 
vuld have said more, but his voice 
m. Half carried into the drawing- 
> fell, practically, on a sofa. The 
his neck were swollen, leaden lids 
ver his eyes. 
ro appeared and Richard sent for 
ton. Towels twisted in cold water, 
_ about Morryson Bale’s head, 
him to a degree of consciousness; 
as unable, at last, to speak or more 
tly to move. Borne up to his room, 
sat there while the elder man was 
d. He spoke once, asking if Am- 
d been sent for. A man of courage, 
hinking of his uncle. From a win- 
could see the lawn—it was empty; 
ie North River a canoe had pointed 
n. He was bare of sensation, 
of exultation or relief; feeling had 
in him. Later, in an introspective 
, he searched his emotions at the 
of Luke. He had, himself, been 
ndifferent to what overtook him. 
d death with its own impersonal 
yur. This wasn’t to his credit; in- 
Me a criticism of his mode of life. 
pty. 
anger he had met had hung upon 
ectness of his judgment, nothing 
t had lain in his hand; he had been 
der the necessity of not’making a 
an he recognized that he hadn’t 
ered a common mob; the element of 
was negligible. He might almost 
an adequate act had procured his 
his, but not, ultimately, Morry- 
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Democratic Club made us a call,” 
briefly, in response to the doctor’s 
= ‘The pleasure was too much for 
ose, glancing keenly at him, asked 
further. 

reat deal too much,” he repeated 
S words. “Morryson is done with 
A month or so and then—another 
th those outside the garden wall. 
iat, Richard. You must marry.” 
vas Morryson’s idea no woman 
ok at me,” Richard replied. “I’m 
‘miss him. It will be like a punch 
bitters, Too sweet. Tell me,” he 
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BALISAND 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Harder,” he assured him; “but I didn’t 
know women disliked that. Not a woman 
you would marry.”” There was a tone in his 
voice that Richard Bale instantly chal- 
lenged. 

“Do you hear, in the County, of any 
special one?”’ The other deliberated. 

“There is no reason why I shouldn’t tell 
you,”’ he decided: ‘‘You are thought to be 
a great deal at Welfield.”’ 

“Lucia!”? Richard cried. “I’ve never 
considered her that way. On the contrary, 
I keep thinking what a child she still is.” 
Ambrose reminded him that Lucia Math- 
ews was near twenty. That was a fact, Bale 
admitted. 

“You'll believe doctors are meddling old 
women,” he was at the door. ‘However, 
don’t remember Morryson too exactly. It’s 
the Bales of Balisand, Richard; I’m afraid 
I wasn’t interested in you then.” 

Through the evening, as he had ex- 
pected, he was depressingly lonely without 
Morryson. In another moment he would 
have been beating the heads of the Demo- 
cratic Club with his cane. Not altogether 
an unfortunate ending to a gentleman’s, a 
Bale’s, existence. How far, he speculated, 
did times, generations, make their indi- 
viduals? How limited, in spirit and fact, 
was each man to his period? Morryson, for 
instance, had been stranded, lost, in the 
present; he might as well have been car- 
ried into a totally different and foreign 
land, among people who had hardly more 
conception of him than he had of them. 
Yet, he had gone the distance—to the fin- 
ishing post. 


A large part of Mrs. Patton’s time was 
spent upstairs, with Morryson Bale, and 
Richard was even more alone than cus- 
tomary. However, as this progressed, he 
didn’t find it monotonous: it seemed to 
him that the events of his life had come to 
a pause. Very shortly he would take them 
up again—they would both be the same 
and very different—but for the moment 
he drifted, as though he were in the canoe 
with the oars lifted, at rest. Every after- 
noon, following the heat of day, there was 
a violent thunderstorm. He sat quietly 
watching it, the silver of the river turned 
to lead by the pall of cloud, the gathering 
gloom, and the smashing reports falling 
simultaneously with the lightning striking 
into the woods and water. Sometimes he 
could hear the splintering of trees; there 
would be an immediate plume of smoke 
from the burning wood. Echoes of past 
battles returned to his mind, the flash of 
powder—when they had any. He rode to 
the courthouse in his old raked hat and 


‘black cockade, aware that he had gained 


still more reputation for his special quality 
of—of reckless assurance. Individuals who 
had been sullen were now obsequious, a 
condition he disliked more than the first. 
However, on several occasions he tried to 
meet the men of Gloucester County in the 
spirit of times; but he recognized that in- 
variably he failed. The truth was that he 
had neither interest nor patience with views 
which—idiotically—differed from his own. 

When he followed the advice of Bradlock 
Wiatt and Beverley he was wrong: such as 
he was he must endure. But there was, as 
always, no humility in this conclusion; 
Jasper Robine had admitted that he would, 
soon, be justified. And, together with their 
urging, he saw that his friends were coming 
to regard him as incurable. On this plane 
he began to afford them a quiet amusement: 
they expanded the subject of lime toddy 
until he almost gave up drinking it. The 
black ribbon once taken so seriously was 
treated with humorous references to its an- 
tiquity. His clothes had become old- 
fashioned. 

He got, from the North, all the papers 
possible, and, on the portico, treated them 
alike. He’d unfold them hurriedly, begin 
reading, and then fling them away unfin- 
ished, cursing their rabid falseness. There 
was, practically, no Federal press. Such as 
existed—Fenno’s Gazette of the United 
States—he discovered totally inadequate: 
no reasoning or decency of expression could 
be effective against the Republican flood 
of abuse. One thing, however, was in- 
creasingly clear—once more Robine was 
fore-wise—even in Gloucester: Genét’s in- 
fluential friends were unobtrusively drop- 
ping away from him; he was solely 
dependent on the public; and, in conse- 
quence, his periods and acts were growing 
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wilder and more extreme. Gawin Todd had 
suppressed the vigour of his French sym- 
pathies; in Virginia, Richard inferred, he 
was welding the Republicans in a greater 
solidity. Todd had acquired a broad repu- 
tation for speaking. He could be suave, he 
was always fiery, and his insistence on 
men’s rights had all the persuasive force of 
Paine’s writing. 

_ Richard considered him individually, for, 
it appeared, in his new composed attitude 
toward past and present, his enmity for 
Gawin Todd should vanish. It didn’t, a 
fact that often surprised him. But, he re- 
flected, Todd remarkably gathered in his 
person all the beliefs which he most dis- 
liked: Gawin Todd was his opposite in al- 
most every particular. A nuisance to the 
country! His thoughts shifted to the pis- 
tols, set with gold, in their polished case 
upstairs. The supreme answer to all argu- 
ment, all sound, all disagreement. The 
finality that had overtaken James Luke! 
He revolved again the accusation, made 
against him more than once, that war un- 
fitted men for civil life and peaceful affairs. 
It left, certainly, its influence—war was no 
minuet—and that, more than bloodthirsti- 
ness, was a breaking of the attachments to 
humanity. There was its actual, probably 
most unfortunate, result: it killed small 
easy affections, made contacts insignificant, 
if not impossible to form. 

The Republicans, at least, were right in 
this—that soldiers had small place in a gov- 
ernment of the people; they might support 
such a state; perhaps they alone could 
make it possible; but they lay outside all 
the fiddling community of popular interest 
and occupation. But wasn’t that almost as 
true of birth? Breeding, in men, had a pe- 
culiar democracy of its own. For example, 
he, Richard Bale of Balisand, was on terms 
of intimacy with a score of stablemen, of 
oyster-fishers; yet between him and a more 
established, self-respecting society there 
was absolutely no intercommunication. He 
would ride and talk through a day with the 
driver of a stage—yes, drink from his bot- 
tle; but for casual passengers, well enough 
in their worlds, he hadn’t a word. It was 


‘remarkable. He didn’t pretend to solve it; 


he was simply, proceeding to Welfield, busy 
with the fact. 

However, he had begun by considering 
himself in connection with Lucia, Lucia to- 
gether with him. There was an increasing 
possibility that he would ask her to marry 
him. If he decided that, in justice to her, he 
might. He had been subjected to a great 
deal of battering, mentally and physically. 
His heart, his love, was not fresh. Richard 
considered, for a short space, the advisa- 
bility of telling her about Lavinia Roderick; 
but, he concluded, he was bound by his old 
engagement of silence. It had been differ- 
ent, unavoidable, with Ava. Then, at the 
thought of her, he recalled that she had 
begged him not to marry; she had insisted 
that it must be disastrous. But Ava didn’t 
understand his feelings and need. 

This much, in himself, was beyond all 
question—he would be completely faithful 
to whomever he married; faithful, that was, 
in every sense. It was his inheritance, his 
conviction, his pleasure. The Bales had 
never, in all the long history of their descent, 
been in serious difficulties, complications, 
with women. His brief affair—hardly more 
than an unresponded-to minute—with 
Zena emphasized more than disproved that. 
The Bales were masculine, consorters of 
men and the bottle, of gambling and racing 
and wars—of no infidelity to their blood. 
A memory, rigidly limited, couldn’t 
threaten that. He was free, innocent in the 
past. Yet these, perhaps, were only nega- 
tive virtues; negative qualities impressed 
women little if at all. They wanted—what 
was it they wanted? Oh, yes, love! That, 
for them, covered every imaginable fault 
and omission. Whatever it was. 

But there—if Lucia listened to him at 
all—he was, in her, fortunate, since she 
wasn’t the ordinary sentimental girl. He’d 
be damned if he really knew what she was. 
Although a coolness was evident she 
couldn’t be deficient in feeling; that, any- 
how, he was sure of. Her slow reflective 
voice wasn’t cold, but deep; the tone of a 
strong body. She had never, in his mem- 
ory, been tired. He came, sharply, on a 
characteristic which, until then, he had 
overlooked—Lucia loved babies. A fine 
maternity would be part of her strength. 
This—a strange connection—together with 
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the late unhappy episode with Jordan 
Gainge’s wife led him to the recognition 
that marriage had become a physical, a 
natural, necessity for him: quite aside from 
his duty to the Bales of Balisand. Yet that, 
in its turn, created a fresh tragic difficulty, 
an obscure denial, within him: it brought 
back, why at first he couldn’t make out, 
an appealing and lovely and immeasurably 
sad vision of Lavinia. Lavinia dead, for- 
ever without the children, his children, it 
would have been their supreme joy to have 
had. A conviction seized him, like fingers 
at his throat, that no others were possible. 
He had thought this satisfied, stilled, when 
here it was alive in him, striving to domi- 
nate him, again. A brutal and grim struggle, 
the familiar sense of horrible murder, swept 
over him. He was forced, Richard almost 
cried out to the vanished and insatiable 
past, to keep it, in his mind, separate from 
his life. The past receded, dropped slowly 
from the easy progress of his horse. 


A servant came forward to take his 
bridle, leading the horse, without instruc- 
tions, away from a temporary place at the 
rack to the stable. In the hall he was met 
with the assurance that his customary room 
was prepared; the toddy bowl was placed 
near him on the shaded terrace. The Math- 
ews, he learned, father and. daughter, 
had gone to Blundering Point to inspect a 
litter of foxhounds. Why, Richard couldn’t 
think. Lucia must have thirty hounds now. 
She was talking of importing more from 
England. He thanked God that, while his 
walking was impeded, his riding, even to 
her, was sufficient. However, Beverley re- 


| turned alone: 


“Lucia will be disappointed. She was 


| persuaded to stay at Shelley. A party to 


celebratethe news. Why you're respectably 
sober is a mystery.”’ What, Richard Bale 
demanded acrimoniously, was the reason 
for that comment. Beverley gazed at him 
in amazement. ‘‘ You haven’t heard,” he 
said. ‘‘Wait, there is a copy of Louden’s 
Diary in the house.” He returned, with the 
paper, in a growing excitement. “There! 
And if you don’t, at once, understand all it 
means I’ll have you disqualified for vot- 
ing.” The paragraph he indicated, Richard 
saw, was signed jointly by John Jay and 
Rufus King: 

“Certain late publications render it 
proper . to inform the public that a 
report having reached this city .. . 
that Mr. Genét said he would appeal to the 
people from certain decisions of the Presi- 
dent; we were asked whether he 
had made such a declaration. We answered 
that he had; and we also mentioned it to 
others; authorizing them to say that we 
had so informed them,” 

The paper fell on Richard Bale’s knee; 
he gazed incredulously at Mathews. 

“This,” he managed to say, “is the end 
of Jefferson’s scheming.”’ The sweeping 
importance, the consequences, of the official 
announcement of Genét’s contemptuous 
bearing toward American government con- 
fused him with the multitude of its inevita- 
ble results. “It will kill the Republican 
opposition.” 

Beverley agreed, “Exactly. Every charge 
against the President will have to be re- 
tracted. We'll see them all, all of them, 
crowd into hiding behind the national 
flag. It’s the end of French influence in the 
United States. But I’m not sure you're 
right about Jefferson: he always has the 
people—you’ll remember Robine—to fall 
back on.” 

“‘Beverley,”’ Richard declared solemnly, 
“they have lost the next election. John 
Adams will be President.” 

The other assented, adding that the 
Democratic Club of Gloucester County 
would have a short life, and required Rich- 


ard to give him a concise account of the in- . 


vasion of Balisand. 

“It was well organized,”’ he finished his 
description of that event. 

“But if you had coughed, or stumbled 
over a rough place in the lawn, what would 
have happened?” 

“Everything,” Richard answered. 

A feeling of exultation possessed him at 
the public, the final, triumph of Washing- 
ton. He was surging with delight, a feeling 
of renewed power; and, in a rush of affec- 
tion for all his world, he told Beverley 
Mathews that he hoped to ask Lucia to 
marry him. Mathews at once grew self- 
contained, uncommunicative. He sat star- 
ing at a terrace stone before him. It was a 
long while—Richard Bale grew thoroughly 
impatient—until he spoke: ‘In many ways 
that would be undesirable.’ 


August 2); 


“Very many,” Richard agreed, | 
“You are too old.” | 
a3 am.”’ 

“You drink too much.” 
“Entirely.” 
“Damaged.” a i 
“One leg might as well be wood. 
“You fight all day.” g 
“____ most of the night.” 
“A hundred people hate the 5}; 
you. 
“A thousand.” 
“As. usual,” Beverley Mathey , 
cluded, “you know everything. |, 
has ever been able to tell a Bale the; 
self-evident fact. I understand you 
as well as it’s possible, and a more d 
able lot of men never existed. Hy 
managed to get such charming 
can’t imagine. And now here you 
worst of all, with pretensions as 
any. And you may succeed. But 
speaking for Lucia. If you think |y 
you’d better say no more about © 
admit this, though, Richard—the |g 
foxhounds was very promising; | 


Here, Richard perceived, was 
mitted encouragement. Beyerley’s 
however, rapidly dwindled. It wa 
that, confronted by a future, a hous, 
out Lucia, he was illogically appalk 

“Tt had to come from somewhe 
said later, with a lame philosophy. ‘ 
and if it does, why, Balisand isn’t fa) 
Just up Ware Neck. I’d break your 
married her and kept up your gloo 
disreputable habits. You have neve 
your difficulty with Gawin Tod 
commented. \ a 

‘““Never,”’ Richard Bale ans 
“‘T am not a man who changes. 


a good humour.” 


favour.” Mathews damned hi 
tentious menace. “I never s 
wouldn’t be safe with you. 
Balisand. I want a drink! 
and without a word from Lue , 
her married. Well, I can’t influen 

that’s of any service to you.” 

“T believe,” Richard said, “sinet 
as far as this, I had better ride o 
Shelley.” ig 

Mathews protested vigoro 
being left deserted. 

“You're not twenty,” he y 
“but forty. And after such a 
can last till to-morrow.” 

But Richard was invaded hb 
any delay; he wanted—if he 
it—the assurance of Lucia’s 
their marriage. 

In the dusk, although August 
at an end, the heavy foliage, a 
stant rain, was a deep glowt 
rode at a rapid trot, without a 
than his sheer purpose, toward Shelle 
when he arrived he tied his horse una: 
before the house. Supper was over; 
were voices from a porch beyond, faci 
York River. If he joined that con 
exhilarated by drinking and the F 
success, he wouldn’t soon have a cha 
speak to Lucia. 

Richard went, instead, still unc 
ered, into the wide dimly lighted ha 
there he found a servant. 

“Ask Miss Mathews to come out 
he directed. ‘A message from We 

That wasn’t, strictly, true, but it 
serve better than an announcement 
name. He waited on the grass, by tht 
door, and moved forward to meet Li 

“Oh, Richard!” she exclaimed, in: 
half inquiry. 

“You weren’t home,’ he proc 
“and I wanted—no, I had to see yo 
“Yes; well MY y 

She waited. He was conscious of at 
almost a frightened suspense, in her 

“T’ve spoken to Beverley of this 
He complained, naturally, but | 
opposed to it. Lucia, I’m as 
marry me.” 

“Tt’s so strange, here, this way. 
them.” The sound of a gay high 
rose from the porch. “I know it is 
I’m cold. My hands ——” Shi 
out to him. ““And—and, yes. 


“Don’t come in,” she begge 
couldn’t bear it. Everyone wo 
would be too terrible. And I'll 
early to-morrow. Early in the 
Richard. We’ll ride together t 
where I am going to be with} 
rest. Richard, kiss me again. 

(Continued on Page 
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rubber manufacture. Mi£iller 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

She held him away from her with splendid 
vital hands. He led his horse carefully, 
noiselessly, from the house and laughter, 
from Lucia. 


In August—on the eighteenth, to be 
exact—there was a party at Balisand for 
Flora, the eldest of Richard and Lucia 
Bale’s three children. She was six; all 
three were girls; and it was the year 1800. 
These apparently widely separated facts 
Richard, at that moment, viewed as one: he 
was amazed that Flora was so old, cha- 
grined because there was, yet, no mascu- 
line heir to Balisand and the Bale blood 
and tradition, and generally, surprised at 
the imminence of a new century and—yes, 
a new time. The old would be gone in 
hardly more than four months, but, until 
it had been impressed on him by Flora’s 
years, the absence of a son, he had given it 
but little thought. A great many events at 
once—so characteristic of him—detached 
and personal had served to obscure the 
succession of one year to another. The 
death of Washington had occupied him 
with memories, and then they had been 
routed by the actuality, the extreme peril, 
of what had come to be called the political 
situation of the United States. 

But, for the present, abstract questions 
were given no place in his consciousness. 
He was seated in a customary chair on his 
portico, the cane with the assistance of 
which he now walked—it had been Morry- 
son’s—beside him, and Flora was demand- 
ing his immediate and whole attention. She 
was, it seemed to Richard Bale, even more 
mature than her advanced years warranted. 
Flora was small; her face, lighted with an 
eager charm, was almost meagre, eclipsed 
nearly by the cascades of bright chestnut 
hair that fell and spread upon either thin 
shoulder. Flora’s colouring was his, rather 
than Lucia’s, and her temperament, vivid 
and impressionable and withdrawn, resem- 
bled, as well, the Bale character. Lucia, no 
less remote, was far more reasonable; but 
not for the sake of reason. What had the 
form of a perfect consideration was, in her, 
a genuine indifference to most people and 
ideas. He, personally, resented twenty 
things in a day which she regarded as hay- 
ing not the slightest importance. Flora was 
pounding his knees: 

“Camilla Scarborough ate Nancy’s goose- 
berry fool. Nancy put it for a little moment 
on the steps and Camilla picked it right up.”’ 

Without, immediately, grasping the enor- 
mity of Flora’s declaration, he yet realized 
that it was serious: as a name, Camilla 
Scarborough was used only on occasions of 
grave misdeed. 

“Your mother will be out in a minute,” 
he told her, avoiding any responsibility of 
judgment. 

“But that won’t bring the gooseberry 
fool back,” his daughter insisted. ‘And 
there isn’t more in the bowl.” 

Nancy Ambrose, with a napkin, was wip- 
ing away individually the large tears that 
threatened to fall too fast for such a partic- 
ular care. Camilla, Camilla Scarborough 
Bale, a diminutive but exact replica of her 
mother—Indian colouring, straight nose, 
wide calm mouth—faced him with an ad- 
mirable and disarming candour. 

‘“‘T had to,” she said in brief explanation. 

She was, Richard announced, a greedy 
girl. Even Flora’s hope of an adequate 
recognition of Camilla’s fault was satisfied 
by this. Nancy Ambrose stared at him fas- 
cinated, an incongruous tear left stranded 
from her previous emotion. Three other 
little girls shrank together, merging the 
starched whiteness of their party dresses; 
and Flora, in a shocked and triumphant 
tone, repeated his words, “A greedy girl.” 
Camilla merely reasserted that she had had 
to. She wouldn’t, he knew, ery; but he 
was suddenly aware that, inwardly, she was 
acutely miserable. Still, her conduct had 
been inexcusable. 

“T hate for you to behave like that,” he 
continued, ‘‘without any manners at all. 
What will Nancy Ambrose think of you 
and Balisand? Why, Mr. Ekkes’ children 
would know better.”’ 

“Mr. Ekkes is the overseer,’ Flora an- 
nounced to the young impressed company. 

It was evident she didn’t want a word of 
her father’s condemnation to lose a trace of 
its full darkness. Camilla said nothing 
further in her own defense, but she re- 
mained standing, meeting his gaze. A 
sense of profound helplessness descended 
upon him—it was ridiculous of Lucia to 
leave him with all those children. Their at- 
tention, in a breathless silence, was centred 
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on him. A failure now, any fall from the 
clouds of his mature estate, would, he felt, 
be simply unthinkable. Happily, what 
promised to offer him an escape from his 
critical position came to his assistance: 

“‘T am sure it would be only right for 
Camilla to offer Nancy Ambrose Her glass 
of orgeat.”’ 

“T don’t like orgeat,’”’ Nancy answered. 
“Flora finished mine.” 

He had never before, he admitted, even 
heard of a girl who didn’t care for orgeat; 
gaining, in spite of the prolonged elabora- 
tion of his period, no more than a moment 
or so in time. Flora pressed back her hair 
from her cheeks; clearly she expected an 
opinion of an absolutely devastating final- 
ity. His mind, however, betrayed him, and 
he was obliged to resort to an arbitrary, low, 
exercise of adult parental authority. 

“Say to Nancy that you are sorry,” he 
directed. But, for a totally inexplicable 
reason, it developed that that was exactly 
what Camilla couldn’t do. 

“Then you are a bad girl,” Flora added. 

“Anyhow, why don’t you play on the 
grass?”’ Richard Bale asked inconsequen- 
tially. ‘‘Break the Pope’s Neck is a very 
good game.”’ 

“That’s mostly for boys,” he was un- 
compromisingly informed.’ One child had 
been expressly cautioned against it by her 
mother—‘‘ when I’m fixed up.”’ 

“Nancy,” he was reduced to saying, “I 
am sorry Camilla Scarborough ate your 
gooseberry fool. I hope when you come to 
Balisand again she will behave better.”’ 

At that point, to his great relief, Lucia 
returned with Alice Ellen, 

“What is it?”’ she asked at once, setting 
their youngest child on her feet. 

“Camilla Scarborough ate up Nancy’s 
gooseberry fool and she won’t say a thing 
about it.” 

“T had to,” Camilla repeated to her 
mother. 

“Tf you had to, if that’s it,’’ Lucia calmly 
returned, ‘“‘there is no use talking about it. 
Instead, go in to Mrs. Patton and tell her I 
said you must be put to bed. It doesn’t 
seem to me you'll need any more supper.” 

At this Nancy Ambrose began again to 
cry, but Camilla turned silently and went 
into the house. 

“Don’t be silly, Nancy,’ Lucia Bale 
commanded. “Take Alice Ellen down on 
the lawn.” This, greeted with cries of de- 
light, at once emptied the portico of the 
birthday party. “‘You are so undecided 
with them,’’ Lucia commented. 

“Tt’s not me,” he objected; ‘“‘they are so 
severe. But it was hardly necessary for 
Camilla to go up to bed alone, to-day.” 

“T’ll manage Camilla,” she told him 
serenely. 

“You ought to understand her, since 
she’s exactly like you, except for horses.” 

Lucia called to have Alice Ellen kept in 
the shade of the house. 

“T ought to have a cap on her if it wasn’t 
so hot,’”’ she spoke aloud, but obviously to 
herself. Then, ‘‘About Camilla—she isn’t 
all me, Richard. You must admit I’d have 
apologized. Yet, stubborn as she is, some- 
times, it isn’t Camilla but Flora who gives 
me trouble. She doesn’t mean to; it’s her 


” 


disposition. Flora is so sensitive. I was 
never that. What is it in you, do you 
suppose?” 


“T am what I am,” he replied definitely; 
“T can’t go hunting around inside of me for 
bits of thread, like a woman. So long as 
Flora is well and happy and comparatively 
good, I wouldn’t bother. Lucia, tell me, is 
that child with the red hair Mary Todd’s?”’ 

She was, his wife informed him. Mary 
Todd, with a daughter older than Flora! 
Once it had been his intention to ask Mary 
to marry him; long, long ago; sixteen 
years back. He spoke abruptly. 

“Lucia, I have been very fortunate; 
married to you after so much—so much 
trouble and war and bitterness. No one 
could have predicted it. Here we are, so 
peaceful at Balisand, with the children Hf 

He broke off as sharply as he had begun. 
Lucia glanced at him quickly; when, in a 
tranquil voice, she replied, she was looking 
out over the lawn, at the North River. 

“Of course, why not? There is nothing 
strange about it: we’ve known each other 
all our lives. You’re not composed enough, 
Richard; you don’t take enough for 
granted. You speak, sometimes, as though 
this weren’t entirely simple, as though it 
weren’t safe and solid. Flora again. I 
should have married you years before I did. 
We always said, at Welfield, you were too 
much alone. But I won’t have that in your 
head now, you hear me.”’ 


The day was hushed with a still full heat, 
the air appeared to have an ambre glow of 
its own, aside from the sun, as though the 
floating richness of perfumed pollen held an 
independent radiance. There wasn’t a 
visible ripple on the river, no sign of move- 
ment; its transparent blackness was mir- 
rorlike, flawless and empty. Far to the 
right Mockjack Bay met the sky with an 
edge that might have been solid indigo. 
The intermittent treble voices of the chil- 
dren, Richard thought, were pressed down 
to the sod by the weight of summer. He 
counted them: with Alice Ellen, there were 
seven. Two, Catharine and Vera Fanning, 
who lived higher up on the North River, 
drove daily to the school Richard Bale 
maintained at Balisand for his own chil- 
dren; Mary Todd’s daughter presented an 
arrangement in bare awkward knees and 
elbows supporting a consuming blaze of 
hair; Nancy Ambrose, with her father’s 
vigorous movements, was attempting to 
conduct Alice Ellen through the process of 
a courtesy. That, he reflected, was a mis- 
take. Simultaneously with his thought 
came its justification: 

Alice Ellen, flinging herself on the sod, 
raised an outcry of inarticulate fury ac- 
companied by a frenzied drumming of her 
heels. 

“T expected that,” he remarked, both 
annoyed and, secretly, a little amused. 
Flora hurriedly climbed the steps to the 
portico. 

“We didn’t do anything to her,” she 
breathlessly announced. ‘“‘Mother, we were 
dreadfully careful; but Alice Ellen just 
cried. I reckon you’ll have to come down 
and spank her hard.”’ 

Lucia, on the lawn, picked her daughter 
up and held her unmindful of a fresh acces- 
sion of crying and kicks. 

“Lucia,” Richard called, “the child is 
purple in the face. Can’t you stop it!” 
She replied that she couldn’t now. 

“Three or four hundred years ago would 
have been the time for that.” 

It was fortunate, he told her, that she 
had the Bales as an excuse for all that upset 
life’s peace. 

“Your bad temper isfamous,”’ she replied. 

“At least you didn’t say infamous,’ he 
commented. 

Alice Ellen had managed to turn so that 
she was kicking her mother. How admir- 
able, Richard Bale realized, Lucia was. A 
nurse appeared from the house. 

“You take her, Easter.” 

The coloured woman assumed charge of 
the youngest Bale. She was, she said, in a 
voice like a low singing, surprised at Alice 
Ellen, she was for a fact. Crying that way! 
Beating around with her feet, the same as 
ordinary people. Her, Easter’s, baby. The 
child subsided, soothed to a drowsy ac- 
quiescence, borne out toward the slumber- 
ous river. A trace of Easter’s opinion—that 
it had been the fault of the obstriferous 
Ambrose child—floated back on the after- 
noon. 

‘What will we do now?” Nancy de- 
manded. 


“You will have to go home soon; per-~ 


haps it would be nice to sit quietly on the 
steps,’’ Lucia suggested. 

“Worse than the militia,”” Bale added. 

“‘T don’t know what that is,’ a Fanning 
admitted. 

Flora instantly addressed herself to the 
explanation: 

““When General Washington was a gen- 
eral and had to fight with Hngland, no one 
would help him but father y 4 

This the Fannings indignantly inter- 

rupted, stamping it as utterly false. Their 
father, they recited, had been South, fight- 
ing like anything; and their Uncle Alex- 
ander, who was only sixteen years old, was 
killed at Great Bridge. 
_ “You mustn’t stop me,” was all Flora 
interposed to this. “Nobody at all hardly 
wanted to fight, and mostly they were 
militia. And once when father told them 
not to go to town two did, and he made 
them get fifty apiece, with a cat-of-nine- 
tails, tied to the gun.” 

“Richard,” Lucia demanded, “when did 
you tell Flora that? It’s an outrageous 
story for a little girl; and, when you re- 
member her disposition, it’s inexcusable.” 
He thought she had overheard it—he 
couldn’t remember directly telling her of 
such an incident. ‘Yes, but you did. I 
can recognize it easily. And I know what 
was going on in your mind—you thought 
the girls ought to understand about the 
Republicans and the Federalists. I’m 
sorry there isn’t a boy; but, after all, the 
politics will keep a little longer.” 


’ 


“Fifty what?” Nancy ‘Able 
quired. | 


father and General Washington, 4 
eral Washington said to father: 
we must turn a flank, and they 
it—a whole flank.”’ That, howeyey 
so hard, it was pointed out, since a f 
no more than part of a horse, “ 
one I mean,” Flora insisted, “beg 
militia ran away from it, and | 
lieve even they would do that with 
You ask me things and then te 
yourself and that isn’t polite. Well, 
Washington said to father: Capt 
got to turn a flank, and they we 
cally Hessians with their faces paint) 
to frighten everybody ——” — 

“T don’t believe that.” That, 
was a Fanning objection. * 

Richard, without invitation, ent} 
controversy. sg 

“The Hessian Jagers,’’ he asserte 
when they went into battle, sme; 
faces with black pomatum.” 

Flora proceeded dictatorially; 
father said to General Washington 
eral, we will, and damn the milit|, 
how!” | 

“Richard, positively,” Lucia wa 
angry, “it will simply come to this- | 
won’t let you talk to your own ¢} 
Flora, never, never, say such a thin 
It’s too naughty for words. I 
wasn’t there already I’d send 
bed. And, another thing, while your 
are here—your father didn’t fight th | 
war with England. There were hu 
gentlemen from Virginia and eyer| 
who did quite as much. He t 
did, of course, and I won’t have yo 
I arranged the nicest party for y 
day and Camilla was bad and | 
cried and now you are swearin 
don’t know what.” 

“They asked me about the 
had to tell them,” Flora answered 
if I make up a little it doesn’t | 
General Washington did talk flan 
father.” & 

“Yes,” Richard Bale supporte 
“once he did, and Flora’s copy of 1 
said was mild, very mild.” 

Flora concluded, ‘‘That’s what 1 
aneme . | 

“What?” the insatiable Nancy 
asked. : 2 

“Mother won’t let me tell you ar 
ter.” Richard laughed and Lucian 

“Tt’s time to go home,” she anno 

The children followed her into the 
and, when the Fanning carryall vani 
silence fell on the Balisand portico: 
ard gazed out across the Bay, é 
the composure that was her s 
uable property, and Flora, inte 
still, was on the bottom step. a 

“T wish you would look at the h 
Richard,” Lucia presently said; “tl 
scratching themselves ragged. It’s th 


say about the past.” 
“Tf you like,” he agreed; “but | 
always had good foxhounds. You 
them too close.” a 
The truth, he realized, was that tl 
ing stable at Balisand Lucia was chi 
into a fox-hunting establishment. 
marriage his interest in racing had 
but hunting occupied almost as | 
Lucia’s thought as did her fai 
horse, fox hunting, he recogni 
in a world peculiarly and approp 
own: quietness, decision and 
tinguished Lucia. Never sick, 
indifferent to the rigours of winter. 
“T prefer a trencher to the dining? 
she replied. “But the negroes used t 
near all that went out to the 
hounds, undoubtedly, were healt 
her care. The next thing, he cont 
would be improving the breed of 
“Why not?’ she inquired. 
part of a hunt? Flora, you’d bet 
longer on that stone. The sun’s 
from noon. Your skirts are up, 
“T wanted to cool myself, 
plained. “It’s awfully hot 
She rose and came up to them. 
almost a lovely party? Evenif 
eat Nancy’s gooseberry fool and é 
screeched.” 


At supper there were now, in 
Mrs. Patton, Lucia and 
Miss Howlett, taking the place ¢ 
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rit the two elder children at a smaller 
, She was an excellent English gov- 
ss/and, passing through the black in- 
.epn in the French West Indies, she 
le there, almost overnight, all traces 
yn. In that she was Mrs. Patton’s 
si, for the housekeeper, no longer 
gstill preserved her elasticity; and 
;prness, who could hardly be thirty, 
gil spindling, seemed to have lost 
yom of physical vitality. Her intelli- 
2, owever, had not been impaired—she 
ymended Flora, Lucia maintained, to 
nkable extent. With Mrs. Patton, 
a discovered, Lucia agreed splen- 
- When he had brought his wife to 
ai the housekeeper was, with half- 
sod tears, preparing to depart; but 
plinsisted on Mrs. Patton remaining. 
illy,” Lucia said privately to him, 
) lost if she went. You remember 
ry told everyone I was more around 
#ple than in the house, and, in the 
Tye gottohunt. I’m sorry if you’re 
yinted by me. I can doit, you know; 
' illing to try; but you’d be happier 
rs. Patton. I’ll take the responsi- 
,)f course, with the keys and supplies 
t: negroes; but I’d like her to help 
'’s only with the lime toddy.” 

, ad thought, from what he had heard 
s pected of women, that such an ar- 
sent wouldn’t, in all probability, 
nere must, he was persuaded, be a 
i: between authority and habit; but 
a been wrong. His mistake was due 
ick in his early understanding of 
In very many ways she was differ- 
hitter he thought, to other women of 
ig. She had, maternally, an im- 
active vigour and ability; it was a 
yn opinion that her children were 
tully conducted; but for the smaller 
sof feminine daily occupations, the 
jing of rice and the locating of fla- 
flust, she had no application. Lucia, 
josed, couldn’t be called neat. When 
Ok things off she forgot them; a 
: ornament in the drawing-room she 
lznore as successfully as any shiftless 
\girl; she spent no days in the pre- 
!-kitchen. 

| those details were Mrs. Patton’s 
|, and Lucia, with a complimenting 


i 


iT, begged her to retain her control of 


didn’t, either, frankly, like the com- 
f women, and took no part in keep- 
ed the local feminine rumours and 
She never talked much, outside the 
aental interests of her existence; 
lanced indifferently; and, altogether, 
ely admitted that she was without 
alents. But that, Richard added for 
é Was nonsense: she was, in the 
‘ity of evening dress she affected, a 
age of notable appearance and man- 
till, he was forced to admit, she was 
ommanding in riding habit. Her man- 
at of the whole body of servants, 
is superior to Mrs. Patton’s; she was 
ously successful with the negroes. 
established a strict command over 
abins and life; she treated their sick- 
thatonicsharpness and ability; their 
ance she met in a wise restraint; 
ilatory character she urged into quick 
mances. The men about the stables, 
lly, accepted her with a fanatical ad- 
on. Whenever, with a single keen 
,.she found that a duty had been 
ted, an audience of stableboys and 
s and hostlers gathered with half- 
ssed approving laughter to hear her 
tion of the just currying of a horse or 
wrapping of a swollen tendon. Once 
d had found her assisting in the rem- 
of a quarter crack, burning out with 
1 the damaged hoof. 
years with her father had taught her, 
, the art of living among men. While 
chounds no longer depended for food 
ial favours, they still, unrebuked, oc- 
the hall and dining room; the horses 
ued their destruction of the grass at 
-k on the lawn, and she was entirely 
phical to any excesses of drinking. 
ank rum herself, when they were to- 
after a cold day’s hunting, and more 
ne glass; yet, except for an increased 
under the smooth darkness of her 
, it had no effect on her. Lucia took 
truth was, in a frank enjoyment mas- 
In quality, With all this she lost no 
fa charm always feminine; he would 
een Immediately critical of that— 
d recalled his old dislike for Rose 
Tarable—and his objection to it was 
hared by Lucia. 
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She was what her being and life together 
made her, and the result was beyond any 
fault he was aware of. All the wives of the 
Bales of Balisand, he reflected, agreeing 
with Beverley Mathews, had been extraor- 
dinarily fine and charming women; all, by 
pure coincidence, not only highly born but 
rich, and two were famous for their beauty. 
He, rather than descend from this plane, 
had lifted it. It wasn’t a fact that tended 
to reduce the arrogance of the Bale men. 
Their character had been. largely sup- 
ported, justified, by such marriages. With 
the approval, the confidence and love of 
Lucia, his inattentiveness to any general 
adverse attitude was rendered absolute. 

Miss Howlett, with Flora, rose, and, at a 
slight bend of her head, asked to be ex- 
cused. 

Flora kissed her father, then her mother, 
and they left. 

“T think as much of Miss Howlett as you 
do,” Richard observed; ‘‘but she is too 
dismal. I need another bottle of wine to 
get over her impression on me.” He re- 
membered Mr. Garret, years ago, at Todd 
Hundred, reading in the failing light a book 
of sermons, or some such thing, in Latin. 
“TI suppose they’re all that way. God 
knows, it’s not a gay profession.” Lucia’s 
answer, that he needed no governess as an 
excuse for a third or even a fourth bottle, 
was obvious. 

“T always heard that you drank so much 
more than you do. It used to be the story 
that you got drunk with your Uncle Morry- 
son every night of your lives. Or, perhaps, 
I contradict Miss Howlett’s influence.’ 

“Morryson would try it.’”’ He smiled. 
“Mrs. Patton, do you mind that time, not 
long before he died, how he got sick at the 
table?” 

“Mr. Bale, I don’t,” she admitted. 
“There’s been so much drinking on and off, 
young and old, at Balisand. But I must 
say ’’—she turned to Lucia—“‘he didn’t de- 
serve all that was told about him. I must. 
The Bales have a bright anger, and he has 
a taste for my lime toddy, but no more.” 
Lucia gazed at him speculatively. 

‘‘T’ve never seen you really angry, Rich- 
ard. You haven’t been since we were mar- 
ried. I suppose you will some day. You 
get excited over politics; but everyone does 
that, don’t they? Gawin Todd was always 
in a fever. I’ve thought a great deal about 
Gawin and you. He used to be very un- 
complimentary. Half the things he said 
about the Federalists I’m sure were at you; 
and you are icy if I happen to mention him 
even now.” 

“He’s on his way to ruining the United 
States,’ Richard Bale declared; “and it 
looks as though he might succeed.* Bever- 
ley spoke about that when I told himI 
wanted to marry you, and all I could say 
was that I don’t change. I’ve been ham- 
mered too much, the metal in me is too 
hard, to turn or bend. I won’t put myself 
in Gawin’s way. I haven’t since—since the 
old trouble, but if I ever have the slightest 
difficulty with him again, Lucia, I’ll kill 
him.” 

“T can see that isn’t only a threat,’ she 
said in an equable voice; ‘“‘you mean it, I 
hope such a time will never come. I'll tell 
you this and then never refer to it, never 
try to influence you again: don’t, Rich- 
ard!’’ Her words, never loud, came to him 
on a sudden passionate intensity of feeling. 
She smiled at him, a smile warm with love. 
“T don’t want for you to think I’m afraid, or 
that I’d have you not be you. But don’t, 
Richard!” 

He made no reply; there was none. His 
hatred for Gawin Todd, he told himself, 
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was intact, impervious to time. He might 
die with it like that, probably he would; 
but it would go down into the earth with 
him. Why, he didn’t know; he didn’t 
understand the essence of his cold destruc- 
tive animosity. 


Nothing, no one, could have so well 
suited him, Richard concluded: his life, 
the customs and prejudices of Balisand and 
the Bales, hadn’t been interrupted; no, the 
pleasure in them was increased. He couldn’t 
imagine, he announced to himself, any 
other woman so perfectly in keeping with 
what he needed. At this a swift feeling of 
discomfort possessed him, a fragment of 
young song echoed in his memory: but 
you must bring me oceans more; be true, be 
true. The tender and beautiful image of 
Lavinia returned to his thoughts. He 
hadn’t, since his marriage, consciously or 
subconsciously, dwelt on her. He had been 
swept into the deep reality of Lucia’s pas- 
sionate feeling, occupied-by the fresh vital- 
ity animating all the plantation. Richard 
had no impulse, he was certain, to consider 
Lavinia emotionally now; but the phrase 
he had used about Lucia’s unique suitabil- 
ity to him challenged everything which he 
had deliberately granted to the past. 

Richard Bale repeated that word—delib- 
erately—for it, he insisted, described and 
limited his allegiance to the dead. The 
dead! He recalled the long explanation of 
a strange returning emotion for Lavinia 
which he had made to Ava Todd, at Bali- 
sand. However, that, he was persuaded, at 
last was over. He could think of Lavinia 
with a steady mind, realize her incom- 
parable sweetness and address himself 
contented, more than contented, to the pres- 
ent. Richard tried, experimentally, to see 
Lavinia at Balisand; he pictured a very 
different set of events from those that had 
actually happened—a duel with Gawin 
Todd, successful, and then at the plan- 
tation. 

But he was, against his best effort, unable 
to visualize Lavinia at Balisand. He tried 
to see her standing on the portico, at the 
dinner table, in the room above with its 
pointed windows; butshe constantly slipped 
away, remained isolated and apart, from 
such familiar backgrounds and settings. 
He couldn’t even re-create Lavinia per- 
fectly, not her whole presence, her entire 
charm. She stayed a little blurred, indefi- 
nite, veiled almost in her very loveliness. 
She might have kept his house magnifi- 
cently—he didn’t know; there was so much 
of her that had been lost—immediately— 
to him. The conditions which had. sepa- 
rated them had equally made it impossible 
for him to go to Henrico County and ask 
interminable questions about her, touch 
what she had touched, see what she had 
seen. Their love for each other had been 
their sole shared existence. 

Through the years that had followed his 
loss he had been certain that his love, last- 
ing till the end of life, would make all other 
loves and attachments impossible. In real- 
ity, first, he had regarded such a possibility 
as detestable, an absolute act of infidelity; 
but that conviction had subsided, van- 
ished. He was married to Lucia in every 
sense of that inclusive term. Yes, and he 
loved her. He was falling back on that 
word, Richard realized, a great many times; 
and he knew no more of its meaning now 
than formerly. Yet, to others it seemed 
clear enough. He tried a definition—it was 
the feeling a man and woman had for each 
other leading usually to marriage, children 
and alife together. An obligation of honour 
never to be departed from! It might be, it 
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sometimes was, where happiness was con- 
cerned, a failure: it might lead to years of 
disagreeable wrangling or frigid remoteness. 
In those cases love would have fled; but 
that had no bearing on the inescapable 
complete acceptance of a single duty. Here 
a difficulty entered the simplicity of his in- 
herited belief —somehow love and marriage 
had parted. However, in that event, they 
had better be joined again. He was an- 
noyed at the direction his thoughts had 
taken. His definition was correct. 

But that, to his surprise, left him pre- 
cisely where he had begun—with, he dis- 
covered, an unanswered need to understand 
his feeling for Lavinia, or, rather, his feelings 
for Lavinia and Lucia. He had never, with 
his wife, approached the sharpness of ec- 
stasy brought him by Lavinia: the attacks 
of blind longing for her—he could think of 
no better description—were infinitely 
stronger than any present. With Lucia he 
aes happy: That was it. If Lavinia had 
ived: 

Yet she could never have possessed half 
of Lucia’s actual vitality of emotion. Lucia 
was jealous even of losing a second of the 
agonies of birth. A woman of the very old 
times, he thought. That was birth, a high 
strain of blood, in its finest sense. Richard 
Bale was carried away from the subject of 
his doubt by the thought of Lucia’s reality 
and strength. A further conviction seized 
him, a renewed certainty, that only such 
women—such fulfillment—were, in the end, 
admirable. The others were no more than 
a tune on a fiddle, a verse 

A lily bud, a pink, a rose. 

Somehow Lavinia contrived to remain 
outside of what, he recognized, was a con- 
demnation. The tragedy of death had 
robbed her of all that, without question, 
she would have been. And the fact that he 
could consider her so reasonably, proved to 
him that his memory of her was what he 
would have most desired. He hadn’t solved 
the mystery of love, but at least, he had ar- 
rived at a splendid knowledge of himself. 

He wondered what Gawin Todd felt to- 
ward all that had occupied himself; the 
trace of asmile, without humour, set his lips 
at the realization that Todd had tried to 
marry Lucia. He recalled the day when 
Lucia had left Welfield to go to the party at 
Todd Hundred, when, from no very laud- 
able motive, he had tried to influence her 
against—well, the Republican Party. Gawin 
Todd, probably, would never hear that. He 
hadn’t married since. At intervals he came 
to Gloucester, to assist the affairs of Todd 
Hundred; Richard saw him on the road, at 
the courthouse; when it was unavoidable 
they spoke, briefly; only that was left of 
his familiar connection with the Todd fam- 
ily. After Lucia married him her long asso- 
ciation with Ava had come imperceptibly 
toanend. Ava never returned to Balisand. 

Richard didn’t confine his entire ques- 
tioning about Lavinia and the past to one 
oceasion; that was a subject he came back 
to; for it seemed to him he hadn’t wholly 
satisfied it. He accused himself, in his pro- 
nounced opinion of what was looked on as 
the poetry of living, of ingratitude toward 
all she had been to him. It occurred to 
Richard Bale that Lavinia had been like a 
flower, a yellow rose, which he had held in 
his hand, and then—dropped, allowing it to 
wither unattended. But it was the prop- 
erty of flowers, individual blooms, to die. 
Yet that reasonable conclusion was sud- 
denly, unaccountably, interrupted by the 
curious speculation if, actually, Lavinia were 
dead. He grew impatient at this, at him- 
self: she had her proper place in his mem- 
ory, just as Lucia had in his life; and, where 
he was concerned, that was the whole ex- 
tent of Lavinia’s continued being. Too 
much thinking, he told himself, was making 
him morbid. . 

At this he began to reflect on the disturb- 
ing quality of not war but peace, inaction—it 
left the mind free for so much nonsense. He 
wasn’t—and this, too, troubled him—com- 
pletely absorbed in the affairs of Balisand; 
he couldn’t lose himself in them and the 
attending life of Gloucester County. In 
1793, when he had determined to go back, 
if possible, to Congress, he had married 
Lucia instead. She had said, plainly, that 
she would not move North for the sessions 
of the House; and this had resulted in his 
staying on the plantation, the permanent 
severing of his actual part with the Federal 
Government. But his interest in politics 
and the County was as bitterly alive as it 
had been when Jefferson first threatened 
Washington’s ideal. 
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‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Behind closed doors of a room 
in the old Bellevue, far from 
the tense atmosphere of the 
national convention, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was in 1900 
selected as the vice president- 
ial nominee. This notable 
caucus is but one of the world- 
important events centering 
about the old inn which have 
imparted to its successor, The 
Bellevue-Stratford, a prestige 
enjoyed by but few hotels 
anywhere. — 


HE old Bellevue, bowing to the demands of a 

busier age, is now but a memory—the world 
famous inn has been replaced—yet has left an heri- 
tage rare among present day hostelries. 

The present Bellevue-Stratford, though many 
times larger and more pretentious than its prede- 
cessor, guards jealously the reputation for genuine - 
hospitality and real comfort which—yesterday and 
today—instantly suggests the Bellevue as Philadel- 
phia’s “home away from home.” 
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BROAD & 
WALNUT 
STREETS 


BELLEV Ure 
STRATFORD: 


Philadelphia 


yi JAMES P, A. O’CONOR, Managing Director 


Travelers who take pride in stopping at a hotel that has played 
such an important part in the affairs of the nation, find equal 
satisfaction in the other famous hotels under the management of 
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The WALDORF’ASTORIA 


NEW YORK 


The NEW WILLAR 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


He beamed upon Caleb in his professional 
manner, and asked him what he could do 
for him. ‘ 

“You can’t do nothing for me, except 
prove that you’ve got a license to practice 
in this state,” asserted Caleb. ‘I’m an 
officer. A complaint has been made. The 
law is set on these things. Got one?” 

Mr. Jopler asked the policeman to take a 
chair, and while he rummaged in a black 
bag for his license, which he discovered he 
had mislaid, though he was looking at it 
only yesterday, inquired feelingly as to the 
state of health of his visitor. 

“Now I can see that you’re naturally a 
strong and robust man,” he said. “Yet I 
perceive that you have various little trou- 
bles. If I might inquire, chief, do you 
sometimes see black specks before your 
eyes, and feel a certain goneness in here, at 
the region of the squalix pomata?” 

Mr. Coppins, guardedly, admitted that 
it was so. 

“T thought so.’”’ The fifty per cent Cher- 
okee took a chart from his bag, bearing 
upon it the picture of a human being so 
completely undressed that even his in- 
wards were brought into full relief. “Whilst 
I’m finding my diplomy,” he said, “just 
run over that, chief. I knew your case the 
minute I set eyes on you. Nothing really 
the matter with you. I fixed up a man in 
Springhaven who’d been given up by every 
doctor within twelve miles. I had him fit 
as a fiddle in a week. They didn’t under- 
stand him.” Jopler rose and pointed at the 
picture of the supernude. ‘There, you see, 
is the place where the osquatostic valve 
joins on to the paricardelum. No, not that! 
That’s the junticum! Right there, where 
you’ve got your little finger! Now that 
little organ, which is a mystery even to us 
doctors, gets out of kilter easily, and suc- 
comyents, you might say, the free circula- 
tion of the omvestory. These ignorant 
doctors begin to treat you for this and that, 
but they don’t hit the spot. Between you 
and me, they don’t want to. If they cure 
you they quit getting your money, don’t 
they?” 

“‘T guess there’s a lot in that,” sighed Mr. 
Coppins. 

“A word to the wise,”’ said Jopler, taking 
the chart away from the reluctant hands. 
“Tt’s none of my business. I dare say 
you’ve got good medical advice. Now, 
where is that diplomy? Let me think ——”’ 

“Wait a minute, doctor. Let me see that 
again!”” burst out Coppins hungrily. 
“That’s the first time any doctor was ever 
honest enough to show me a picture of it 
all. But how do you know it’s my what- 
you-may-call-it valve that’s causing my 
troubles?”’ . 

“When you get up in the morning,” re- 
plied Jopler sagely, “‘your eyes feel tight 
and sleepylike, and your joints are stiff, 
and after breakfast you have a sort of 
heavy feeling?” 

“Vhat’s right.” 

“T thought so. That’s the valve. Oh, I 
know now! That diplomy of mine I sent 
away to be framed. Confound it, and I’ve 


| been looking for it everywhere! You just 
| write to S. J. Copperthwaite, in Spring- 


haven, and he’ll tell you that he’s putting a 

“Oh, darn the diplomy!” growled Cop- 
pins. “ You’re as good as these pill doctors 
round here, any day in the week. You’ve 
laid your finger on my trouble. How 
much’ll you take, now, to put me on my 
feet?’’ Mr. Coppins reached for his wallet. 

“How much will I take? Not one cent, 
chief. If I could have the honor to effect a 
cure on you, it would be a pleasure, and I’d 
be able to point to you as one of my 
friends. I want you to take this bottle— 
my elixir—home with you, and go accord- 
ing to directions ss 

“Gosh, I don’t want you to do this for 
nothing!”’ 

“Tut!” was the warm response. ‘Glad 
to do it for you. I respect and love the offi- 
cers of the law. They’re my friends. I’ve 
cured hundreds. People don’t realize what 
police officials have to put up with—long 
hours, worry, brain concentration, and no 
thanks, but all kicks.”’ 

“You’re telling the truth now!” cried 
the lieutenant, grasping the outstretched 
hand warmly. “I knew there was jealousy 
back of that complaint.”’ 

“What sort of a man is Captain Brum- 
fit?”’ inquired Jopler, with affected non- 
chalance, although he had already made 


\ 


\ 
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careful inquiries about the police, “ 
man who has his little ailments toc 

“Not him. Never had a sick day 
life,” growled Coppins. “Brags a 
too. Says he’s the strongest man 
county, and I shouldn’t wonder, 
Frank’s all right, when you knoy} 
You have to rub his fur the right w 

When Lieutenant Coppins retur} 
the police station the captain w;| 
going out to direct traffic. “ 
this feller, Caleb? Has he got a lie| 

“He’s all right. His license is awa | 
framed. Frank, this feller is all righ 
trouble is, he knows too much to. 
some of these local doctors. He wen 
to the seat of my trouble.” _ 

“Oh, he did, did he?” sneered th} 
rior officer. ‘‘So he pulled the wor » 
your eyes, did he, playing on your we } 
as an invalid? I ought to have knoy } 
ter than to send you to a doctor, Ii} 
he give you a bottle of medicine too! | 
chief had perceived the big bulge in ti 
pocket of the rest of the police force! 

“Now, I tell you, Frank ——” | 

“Aw, tell it to your granny! }j 
know there’s something phony abou; 
feller. He salved you good, he did, || 
you’ll never make a policeman. You'| 
innocent! Now you go out and ste! 
crazy flivvers on the corner, while I g 
and read the riot act to that faker.” 

A few minutes later two hundre; 
fifty pounds of human flesh, hard as | 
pranced into the office of Jopler, and; 
marily dismissed two ladies who wer’ 
ing to convince themselves that they 
sick, with the help of the herb doctor, | 
were told to wait outside, and ed 
had gone the captain fixed his awfu’ 
on Jopler and held out a huge hand, 

““Let’s see your writing, which wi 
whom you can’t practice medicine h_ 
this town. You’ve been complain 
This yarn about having it framed— 
what the dickens are you looking at 
way?” ic 

“T beg your pardon, chief,”’ replied 
ler, still gazing raptly upon Brumfit 
sincerely do. I didn’t mean to stare, 
seldom in my life have I gazed upons 
perfect specimen of manhood as I no 
before me. Excuse me, chief, but I spe 
a physician. We are so used to seeing 
ical wrecks that when a magnil 
physique greets our eyes—why, hang | 
our eyes pop—yes, sir, fairly pop! | 
my career I’ve seen only one man 
could compare with you, and he wa 
chief of police of London. I’ve exan 
Dempsey, John L. Sullivan, Jack Joh 
Sandow ft | 

Every button of the coat and wais 
of Captain Brumfit was straining : 
leash. The blood of pride flowed int 
expansive face. At the name Dempse 
nearly choked. ' 

“‘ Aw, I’m no such man as Dempsey 
resisted, though faintly. 

“Not as a pugilist, perhaps. I won’ 
that. Though I’d hate to be the crook 
got after. But as a physical pictu 
ruddy health and male power—as | 
you flabbergasted me. If I had the i 
I’d ask you to let me make a test of 
formyrecords. Butyou’rea busy man- 

“How long would it take?” asked 
tain Brumfit gruffly, as befits a busy 
tive who wants to be obliging but wh 
little time for the amenities. 

“Not over fifteen minutes. I merel} 
to get your blood pressure, heart actiol 
pansion, and what we call the hopto 
cals. Pardon me for employing tech 
phasticalogy, but I know of no sil 
words to describe.” 

Captain Brumfit was amazed to find 
he was in the presence of a learn 
and a man of science. He inwardly © 
Doctor Volney for a jealous self-seek 
describing Jopler to the police as a 
vagabond. He slowly took off his coa' 
said mildly, ‘‘Well, don’t be too long < 
it. If it will do you any good, go aheat 
examine me.” eS 

The result of the examination W 
Captain Brumfit staggered forth fron 
Jopler office, dazed with the brilliance ' 
own endowments. He had strongly 
pected that he was an abnormal man 
he never dreamed that it was anythin 
this. He had the highest—or the lowe: 
had forgotten which—blood pressure 
recorded. His pulse was so strong tha 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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IM Cape Cod to Catalina, from Banff 
awvana, the same query came tous.... 
n addition to the Dual-Valve Six, why 
; you build a Pierce-Arrow more 
st In size and in price?” 


yw that car is obtainable. After more 
two years of development, of designing 
edesigning, of building and rebuilding, 
yerce-Arrow Series SO is an actuality. 
ck of this new car is the ripe experi- 
of twenty-three years of fine car de- 
ng and building. Needless to say, the 
e-Arrow Series 80 is worthy of the 
>it bears. It is Pierce-Arrow in engi- 
ng, in appearance and in performance. 
en who have owned and driven many 

Cars agree with us that the Pierce- 
w Series 80:displays a new measure of 


ease in acceleration, handling in traffic, 
speed, hill climbing and quick, safe 
stopping. Economy in operation and 
maintenance are additional reasons for the 
remarkable enthusiasm which has greeted 
this new Pierce-Arrow. 

These results are due, we believe, to the 
unusual manner in which the car was de- 
veloped. After all the laboratory and road 


Series 80 * * 7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Passenger Sedan, $3,895; at Buffalo 
Government Tux Additional 

STANDARD EQuipMENT . . . Balloon Tires, 

Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


~~ 


Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of two types; the 
Pierce- Arrow Dual-Valve Six and the Pierce- Arrow Series 80... 
Pierce- Arrow Motor Busses... Pierce- Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


| CT). TON) CIE they wanted the 


work with experimental models was fin- 
ished, a fleet of the new cars was put 
through the regular factory production 
cycle. Then these manufactured cars were 
sent to every corner of the United States. 
For months they were used and abused, day 
and night, in sand, mud, snow—on rutted 
mountain trails, desert wastes—every- 
where that cars could be tested. 


And through that terrific punishment 
of stock cars, the Pierce-Arrow Series SO 
of today was developed. 


The universal welcome which the new 
Pierce-Arrow received may soon make it 
difficult to secure immediate deliveries. 
Our dealer in your city has the car on dis- 
play now and will arrange a thorough 
demonstration for you. 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 may be obtained from our local dealer or by addressing us 


Peer mR-GER-ARROW MOTOR GAR®GOMPANY,: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Quick -Easy-Sure 
Safe way to Stop 


LEAKS 


Do It Yourself for 75¢ 


It saves the cost of new radiators and the ex- 
pense of having radiators removed for re- 
pairs. It quickly finds and permanently 
stops leaks anywhere in 
your car’s cooling system. 
It also prevents other gg 
leaks from developing. 
But you cannot get the 
complete and permanent 
results it gives from any 
substitute. If your dealer 
cannot supply, write us. 
We will mail it prepaid. 


= NN " 
Before and After using | 
WARNER CHATTER-CURE 
for @| 
your Ford start and stop > 
{oi ater action BOTOS 
in no other way. Softens bands, pro- 
longs them and saves cost of new ones. At 


your dealer WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
or write us. 914So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


We guarantee your money 
back if you cannot make 


Stop Spring Squeaks 
~ ve and 


Riding 


YALE PUNT 


Simply squirt a few drops of Warner-Pene- 
treen along the side of each spring. It pene- 
trates in all directions quickly and lubricates 
every pin point of surface. Contains soluble 
graphite which flows with the oil. Stops spring 
squeaks and body squeaks. 

Over 1,000 other uses. It is invaluable 
around the farm, the home, for plumbers, etc. 
A few drops will release a rusted nut. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, use coupon—sent to 
you prepaid anywhere in the United States. 

WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 

me one can of Warner-Penetreen. 


Name E = a 


Address 
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doctor could hardly hold the captain’s 
wrist. His lungs were in such condition 
that one of them alone would have been 
sufficient. In his pocket was a bottle of 
elixir, not that he required it, of course, but 
to give to some needy invalid. The doctor 
had intimated that he would like an auto- 
graphed photograph. This had so touched 
the officer that he had promised,“ If anyone 
tries to interfere with you, doctor, you just 
call on me. You have enemies.” 

“Yes,” admitted Jopler, shaking his head 

sadly. 
“Look out for them. I’m not mentioning 
names. I’m convinced that you are all 
right. But, of course, you can’t tell what 
malicious people will do. They might go 
over my head.” 

“Over your head, chief,’”’ laughed Jopler. 
“You’re joking. I’d like to see anyone go 
over your head.” 

“Well, I don’t say they would,” was the 
gratified amendment. ‘‘When your license 
comes, just hang it up, publiclike, so folks 
can see it.” 

The upshot of it was that when Doctor 
Volney called at the police station, with the 
expectation of seeing Jopler in chains, he 
was treated with extreme coolness by the 
police force. The police force became men 
of few words, but their manner conveyed 
their strong belief that Volney was actuated 
by low motives, and had better watch his 
step, as the police were not to be trifled 
with. 

Doctor Volney straightway lost his tem- 
per, and roundly denounced the police 
régime of Blaine—both of them, to their 
faces—and threatened to take up the mat- 
ter with the state board of health. 

In fact, Doctor Volney did something 
even more foolish. He wrote a letter to the 
Blaine Intelligencer, denouncing both the 
police and Jopler, in the name of the ethical 
physicians of Blaine. He did this in defi- 
ance of the warning of Dr. Sarah Pringle, 
and forgetful of the fact that the owner of 
the local newspaper was a hypochondriac 
who had been his first patient when Volney 
came to Blaine, and had been Doctor 
Gearin’s first patient when the latter 
came to town, and was an inveterate 
enemy of both of them, on the ground that 
they had made him worse instead of better. 
The newspaper owner had never forgiven 
Volney for telling him bluntly that there 
was nothing the matter with him. Add to 
this the fact that the owner of the Intelli- 
gencer had been one of Jopler’s first pa- 
tients, and was now consuming Jopler’s 
Elixir at the rate of half a bottle a day, and 
it is easy to account for what followed. 

The worst of what Dr. Sarah Pringle 
foresaw was less painful than the actuality. 
It is perfectly true, as Doctor Sarah had 
said, that some mischievous spirit in the 
beneficiaries of medical skill causes them to 
delight in the humiliation of doctors. Noth- 
ing gives a human being more pleasure than 
to play the xylophone on the reputation of 
a doctor. The man who wouldn’t think of 
going around saying “Jenks is a rotten 
plumber” or ‘Williams is a punk car- 
penter’’ will run his legs off to convey the 
bright and shining message that “Smith is 
no good as a doctor—is a regular silent 
partner of the undertakers.” 

The Blaine Intelligencer started the 
freshet with some caustic remarks—men- 
tioning no names—about doctors who 
couldn’t cure anybody, and didn’t want to 
see anybody else cure them. There were 
words to the effect that certain persons 
were trying to make trouble for Doctor 
Jopler. Why? Because he was actually 
doing good to the sick, and of course mak- 
ing it harder for less intelligent doctors to 
pay for expensive automobiles. The news 
spread. People who had never been to see 
a doctor, people who had been to see but 
never paid a doctor, people who had been 
to see and had paid every doctor—all 
agreed, seemingly, that Jopler was being 
persecuted, and that certain doctors, whose 
names began with V and G, ought to be 
run out of town, instead of Jopler. 

At this juncture Dr. Sarah Pringle took 
a hand. She had, it is true, her own special 
list of patients who were sufficient to take 
all the time she cared to give to practice. 
But even from these she heard remarks 
which she did not like. She called both 
Doctor Volney and Doctor Gearin on the 
telephone and asked them to come over at 
once. The two young men came with alac- 
rity. In the past few days they had both 
had so much leisure that they could have 
given half of it away and still been twice as 
idle as a retired business man on vacation. 
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Doctor Sarah cast a cold triumphant eye 
upon her younger confreres and began: 
“Well, you have done it, haven’t you? You 
couldn’t take my advice to leave this quack 
alone. Now you’ve got the town down on 
us like a ton of cement.” 

“T’m going straight to the state board of 
health about him! If there’s such a thing 
as law enforcement we'll have it, in spite of 
crooked town police,’ choked Volney. _ 

“Yes, you'll have it. You'll have us hid- 
ing up a back street every time we see any- 
body coming! Goodness knows, if you two 
men can afford to embitter everybody, 
needlessly, I can. Go ahead! I take it you 
don’t care whether you practice medicine 
or just practice nature study. Anyway, 
you’ve put us all in a position where we're 
supposed to be robbers that don’t want 
competition.” ’ 

“What’ll we do, doctor?’’ asked Gearin, 


with dismal capitulation. ‘‘Doctor Volney. 


meant well, you know. Theoretically, I 
agree with him, but I rather wish he hadn’t 
gone ahead so fast.” 

“Theoretically, he is sound as a nut. 
Practically, all nuts are not sound. I can 
see that I’ve got to take a hand in this. I 
don’t know whether I can do anything or 
not. Maybe we'll have to let the wind blow 
over. But I won’t move a hand unless I 
have your promises that you'll keep quiet, 
not ask me what I’m going to do, and leave 
Jopler alone, as though he didn’t exist.” 

The two practitioners assented, Volney 
with bad grace. The interview was over. 
As she saw them go out her front gate, Dr. 
Sarah Pringle put on her hat, jabbed two 
hatpins viciously through it, and said, 
aloud to herself, ‘‘ Those are the two bright 
young persons who referred to me once as 
the mother-hubbard doctor! I don’t care 
what happens to them. But I care what 
happens to me.” 

James Jopler was surprised, a few hours 
later, to receive a visit from Dr. Sarah 
Pringle. When she entered and introduced 
herself Jopler mechanically reached for his 
black bag, to go through the form of looking 
for his license. 

But Doctor Sarah, instead of asking him 
what right he had to practice in Blaine, 
shook hands warmly, wished him the luck 
of the season, and sat down to chat in her 
most ingratiating style. 

Mr. Jopler had been caught with molas- 
ses several times in his life. He smelt a plot. 
But little by little, particularly as he had 
heard that Doctor Sarah bore no strong 
affection toward the other two town doc- 
tors, Jopler became disarmed. Doctor 
Sarah, when she wished to be, was irre- 
sistible. And she did not talk about medi- 
cine. She made it clear that hers was a 
social visit. 

“T wanted to get over and see you be- 
fore,’ said Doctor Sarah, “but I’ve been 
very busy. You’re a bachelor, I take it? 
So am I—a confirmed one. At the same 
time, I feel sorry for men who have to live 
alone, because they’re not handy with 
housekeeping, as women are. Besides, when 
I heard that you were boarding yourself in 
this rather dark cupboard of a place, I 
couldn’t help thinking that it might react 
badly against your practice. It does well 
enough for a while, but people begin to no- 
tice such things. What I really came for, 
was to suggest the nicest boarding place in 
town, if you haven’t already heard of it. 
It’s rather exclusive, but a word from me 
will get you in there. And you’ll have such 
food and such a clean sweet room as you 
could get nowhere else.”’ 

Jopler was enmeshed. He liked being his 
own cook, well enough. It wasn’t as though 
he had to wash the dishes every time he 
used them, as some finicky people do. But, 
withal, there was deep in the soul of James 
Jopler the desire to be socially acceptable, 
to be taken in by nice people and remarked 
as a man who had the best of everything. 
Besides, Jopler dearly loved good food, and 
his own cooking arrangements were meager. 

So he became interested, and answered, 
“Now that’s real white of you, doctor. I 
don’t know but I would like a good board- 
ing place. Excuse me if I was kind of cool 
when you came in. I thought you were 
going to jump on me, like the others did.” 

“Oh, you don’t bother me in the least. 
The more the merrier, I say. Most of my 
cases are such as you wouldn’t care to take, 
anyway. I was merely thinking that you’d 
like Marm Meachard’s, if you’re going to 
continue to stay here.’’ 

“Marm Meachard’s!”’ repeated Jopler. 
“Now that sounds homelike and fruity, all 
right. The name sort of reminds you of 


pie.” 


hungry already. That morning he ) 
skimped a little, eating only enough 
three men, instead of six. He contemp||, 
his paunch fondly. He admitted tha 
would like to join the lucky exclusives 
fed with Marm Meachard. i 

After Doctor Sarah had gone to maki 
necessary arrangements, Doctor Jopler 
sidered the matter. “Now, there’s a la 
he told himself. “She didn’t come oyi+ 
scotch me. She extended the glad har 
fellowship. She had a heart, unlik 
wall-eyed crawfish that sicked the po 
onto me. And she’s right about a 
ing in a swell place. I ought te | 
more attention to them details. You 
hope to get the upper crust, as 
says, if you usher ’em into an o} 
ing of fried ham. Jopler, you’re 
You are yet to arrive!” 

From Jopler’s office, Doctor Sa 
to see Marm Meachard. Marm y 
sixty-fifth year, and going strong, 
had scarcely turned gray, and 
plump and sunny of dispositi 
boasted of having fed, in her b 
twenty-five Blaine people at he 
Now she was slowing up, and 
twelve boarders and four roomers, — 

As a cook Marm Meachard if 
from one end of the county to the ot| 
She was the sort of cook who us 
and cream as recklessly as a ( 
taurant uses axle grease. When 
doughnuts they were so short 
chipped off in the mouth into 
granules. When she served coffee 
golden brown, with whirlpools 
cream eddying in it. Her pie wai 
crust and sumptuous of interior 
tion of economizing had never o 
her in Marm Meachard’s life. Sh 
thought, which she expressed 
want my boarders to have plent 
all they can eat, and the best in th 

Consequently her boarders lov. 
long as they lived. True, they 
very long if they continued to boa 
her. Those who moved away fro: 
into new jobs, lived the longest. 
became pale, wondered what was 
ter with them, and finally went to 
the little cemetery on the hi 
looking the river. If dear old Ma 
ard had cut a notch for every bo 
had contributed to that quiet 
the old house would have 
woodwork. Sometimes the good | 
dered at the phenomenon. Her 
came to her, strong and bloom 
ended where the daisies did the 
Sometimes she wondered whether t 
enough to eat. On these occa: 
doubled the amount of lusci 
richness, out of the goodness of 
The boarders, of course, never 
happened to them. All they knew 
the food was the most wonderful 
ever tasted, and then after a wi 
began to have the doctor. Two ge 
of doctors in Blaine had founded 
tunes of their families on Marm M 
cooking. 

When Dr. Sarah Pringle went 
Meachard’s she said, ‘‘Marm, I 
new boarder for you. Can you giv 
room too?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t take another so 
jected Marm. 

“Oh, you’ll take this one, I kno 
Doctor Jopler, the new herb doctor. 
a poor, lonely man, Marm, doing his 
cooking, and he’d love your food. 


very nice, I’m sure.” * 
Marm Meachard was softened. I 
estimation a man condemned to do 
cooking was little better than a 
slave, scourged to his dungeon. But 
had no vacancy!  % 
“You can make room for him ter 
rarily, and you might have a vacie 
suggested Doctor Sarah, thinking ot 
frequent vacancies which Marm’s coc 
had created in the Blaine social reg 
“Well, send him over and I'll see 
I can do.” zi 
Doctor Sarah hesitated on the thres 
‘“Marm,” she said confidingly, “Ll h 
reason to believe that Doctor Jopler | 
very hearty eater. And I think heisat 
who has had financial reverses, and 15 
yet able to spend very liberally. I wan 
make a little secret arrangement with J 
I know you can keep a secret. | oh 
I have a friendly interest in this 
man. I want you togive him the bes 
“T always do, doctor!” f 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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be you do. That’s why you don’t 
any money. You do more than you 
sord. That’s why I’m going to make 
nin arrangement with you. I want 
i» you three dollars a week, beyond 
Soctor Jopler will pay, and I want 
; spend it on extra delicacies, of the 
ou’re famous for.” 
5, you don’t need to do that.” 
et I want to. I want him to know 
real cooking is. I know he loves pas- 
si suet puddings, and all that sort of 
» All men do. I want him to be able 
, if he should ever decide to leave 
, that he had the best and the most 
hioned food here that he ever had in 
e, Of course this is confidential, 
. It must never be known to Doctor 
. My interest in him is merely that 
‘Iderly woman for a poor lonely man 
‘same profession.” 
Dr. James Jopler went to room and 
at Marm Meachard’s. The moment 
laid eyes on the doctor she liked him. 
is jolly, he was something of a man of 
rid, and he had honeyed words on all 
ons. He knew how to say adorable 
gs to a lady of sixty-five, which 
her to blush and make a playful pass 
» speaker, and remark chidingly, 
, don’t you say another word! Aren’t 
lly?” She liked the doctor so much 
yithout the extra three dollars a week 
she was to receive from Dr. Sarah 
e, Marm would have fed the corpu- 
rb specialist at a big loss. As it was, 
owed the doctor things about cuisine 
he had never dreamed of. He toyed 
uch food as appears to starving men 
r delirium. He swam in cream, and 
lin molten butter, and used hot bis- 
three times a day, as a raft. 
first the effect of Marm’s food on 
was to make him jollier and brisker 
yer. His practice increased. People 
0 Jopler, as they confessed, more for 
sery uplift than for his elixir and his 
. Doctors Volney and Gearin, 
ng on the outskirts, suffered acutely 
y saw the patients come and go from 
lestrom Block. Once in a while Doc- 
rah drove by in her flivver, and noted 
tronage of the purveyor of roots and 
but she did not suffer. She merely 
a mysterious smile and waited. 
imes she met Jopler on the street and 
ed that he was stouter and ruddier of 
mance. She congratulated him and 
him how he liked Marm Meachard’s. 
ed it, he thanked her kindly. It was 
ctor Sarah had said of it, and more. 
ch Yorkshire pudding!’ exlaimed 
feelingly. ‘‘That woman, doctor, is a 
In New York her fortune would be 

Or Paris.” 
tor Sarah smiled graciously. She 
| for the summons. 
summons came one night about nine 
<. It was not from Doctor Jopler 
y. It was from Marm Meachard. 
ease come right over, if you can, doc- 
equested the boarding-house keeper. 
Doctor Jopler who has been took an 
1. I can’t understand it. He was so 
nd jolly this morning. He says he 
n't trust the two young men doctors 
hey might poison him. I suppose he 
] Bee 


ot necessarily,’’ replied Doctor Sarah. 
: seems to be the trouble with Doctor 


2 complains of pain in his stomach. 
K it’s some popped corn he bought at 
fetalian fruit store yesterday, doctor. 
ie he has had nothing but the very 
ere,” 

n sure of that, Marm,”’ said Doctor 
_ “T'll come right over. Under other 
istances it would be better for Doctor 
y or Doctor Gearin to come. But as it 
Doctor Jopler I’ll come at once.” 
en Doctor Sarah arrived Jopler was 
In a couch in the sitting room, groan- 
He was sick. A sick doctor is the 
t person in the world, as any doctor’s 
van testify. Jopler, being twice as 
4s most doctors, according to his ad- 
ng, was twice as sick. He felt sure 
3 dying. And he was, but very slowly. 
is merely dying in the legitimate and 
isive manner common to boarders at 
i Meachard’s. 

‘tor Jopler had bluffed his way along 
orld, these many years, taking money 
simple people who were thrilled by 
_Which hadn’t any meaning, and 


Pad by the famous elixir which was 
cohol and flavored with sassafras, 
 couldn’t bluff himself, and in his own 
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case his magic words were no good, because 
he knew they didn’t mean anything. 

A beseeching houndlike look came into 
his eyes when he saw Doctor Sarah. He 
believed in doctors, the more because he 
wasn’t one himself. He had more faith in 
doctors than doctors have. 

“Not feeling well, doctor?” asked Doc- 
tor Pringle brightly. 

“Tm awful, doctor,” replied Jopler. He 
groaned. 

“Have you taken any of your elixir?” 
asked Doctor Sarah sweetly. 

Jopler groaned louder. ‘No, I ain’t,’’ he 
said faintly. ‘You understand, doctor; 
you’re the only one in Blaine that’s been a 
friend of mine. You know I ain’t regular, I 
haven’t the book learnin’. The elixir is all 
right for some cases—but I’m sick. I’m 
dreadful. I need help. I got faith in you, 
doctor. You’re learned. What’s the matter 
with me?”’ 

“Ever have an attack like this before?’ 

Jopler shook his head. “If I had I 
wouldn’t be here.”’ 

Doctor Sarah did not have to ask, to 
know the state of Jopler’s case. She had 
had a regular income from these cases, for 
thirty years. She knew where the pain was 
just as well as Jopler, or better—because 
Jopler thought it was one place one minute, 
and another place the next. Doctor Sarah 
knew the exact spot where the Yorkshire 
pudding rested which Jopler had eaten last 
month. 

To her professional eye Jopler was merely 
a large and animated sick hot biscuit, with 
butter on it. But, after prodding the pa- 
tient, and asking him many questions, and 
taking his pulse, and using the stethoscope, 
Doctor Sarah looked serious and said, in a 
low voice, ‘‘I speak under the seal of our 
profession, doctor. Have you any near 
relatives?” 

“Good God, doctor!’’ cried Jopler in 
fright. ‘‘You don’t mean se 

“This is a serious matter, doctor. I’m 
sorry to have to tell you. I’ve known only 
one case exactly like this, though some of 
the symptoms are very familiar. You are 
tender at McBurney’s point, are you not?” 

Jopler shook his head helplessly. 

“‘T mean, an inch or so above the right 
anterior iliac spine, on a line that might be 
drawn from there to the umbilicus. That 
would indicate appendicitis. On the other 
hand, I believe there may be a com- 
plication. You know, of course, the parie- 
tocolic fold, the superior ligament of the 
zeccum?”’ 

“No,” whispered Jopler dully. ‘I 
couldn’t honestly say I do. Is it bad?” 

“Tt is a more or less triangular fold of the 
peritoneum, attached’ to the abdominal 
wall from the lower extremity of the kidney 
to the iliac fossa, and to the posteroexternal 
aspect of the colon, by its anterior border. 
The apex should be fixed to the lumbar 
fossa fi 

“‘ And it’s come off’n it?”’ wailed the sick 
quack. 

“T wouldn’t say that. There is a chance 
that there is conflict between it and the 
plurilobular hernia which passes through 
the cribriform fascia. I mean, of course, 
Hesselbach’s ligament, the ligamentum 
interfoveolare.”’ 

Jopler grew sicker and sicker as he heard 
these strange words. He had used strange 
words himself, words which he couldn’t re- 
call when he wanted them a second time, 
but in this case he was certain that Doctor 
Sarah’s words were as simple to her as 
glue—in short, that she knew what she was 
talking about. So she did, but she wasn’t 
telling Jopler. 

“Tsn’t there no hope?”’ asked Jopler, 
scanning Doctor Pringle’s face for a gleam 
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of that precious article. If there was any 
hope it was not shining from Doctor Sarah’s 
eyes. 

“Only in a major operation, possibly,” 
replied Doctor Sarah, with thumbs down. 
“You didn’t tell me whether you have any 
near relatives.” 

“T’ve got a sister in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, married to a one-eyed Polack,’ 
admitted Jopler. 

“Tl be glad to take you to a hospital 
where they have good success with these 
delicate operations,” offered Doctor Sarah 
tenderly. “TI’ll give you something now to 
alleviate the pain, and we’d better start 
tomorrow morning, so that they can put 
you under observation. I think there’s a 
good chance you'll pull through.” 

Jopler followed every movement avidly 
as the elderly physician fumbled in her bag. 
“T’ll do anything you say,” he submitted. 
“Don’t spare no expense, doctor. I—I 
ain’t ready. I—I haven’t been what you’d 
call, always, a good man. Maybe”—his 
voice fell again to a whisper—‘“‘it’s a jedg- 
ment.” 

And the fat man fell to groaning again, 
and to whimpering like a sick puppy. Dr. 
Sarah Pringle watched the quack out of 
the corner of her eye, half pityingly and 
half contemptuously, while she poured out 
a dose of the evilest-tasting stuff in her 
assortment. 

Jopler left Blaine next morning. A few 
early-rising patients came to the door of 
the roots-and-herbs emporium in the 
Questrom Block and saw a sign on the 
outer door: 


OWING TO THE ILLNESS OF DR. JOPLER, THIS 
OFFICE IS CLOSED UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


As soon as Dr. Sarah Pringle returned 
from the hospital she called up her two 
fellow physicians on the telephone. Doc- 
tors Volney and Gearin arrived breathlessly, 
and humbly waited for the pronouncement. 

“Doctor Jopler has gone away,’ said 
Doctor Sarah slowly and pointedly, “and 
I don’t think he’ll be coming back.” She 
took a paper from her handbag. “Here is 
a signed order for his office effects, including 
several barrels of this elixir, in bottles. 
These are to be shipped to his sister’s home, 
in Bridgeport. See that this is done today, 
Doctor Volney, without fail! The office 
furniture, et cetera, can be returned to the 
local tradesmen. All outstanding bills can 
be sent to me. I have a sum of money to 
pay Jopler’s debts.” 

“Ts he really sick?’’ asked Doctor Gearin. 
“Has he got appendicitis?’ 

““Of course he’s sick! Do you think he 
could eat at Marm Meachard’s for weeks 
without getting sick? But I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say that he has appendicitis.” 

“Well, they’ll open him up, anyway, at 
the hospital. That’s some satisfaction,” 
remarked Volney with pleasure. 

“You're heartless!’”’ was the reply. 
““They’ll do nothing of the sort. I told 
them the circumstances. Jopler has colitis. 
He’s so full of gas pains that he doesn’t 
know whether his ears or his feet are hurt- 
ing him most. About two weeks’ diet will 
make a new man of him. But two or three 
more weeks of hot biscuits and Yorkshire 
pudding would have finished him. Not 
being acclimatized to Marm Meachard’s, 


you might say, he wasn’t able to stand it so | 


well as the native-born.”’ 


Doctor Volney rose and put on his hat. | 


“T’m putting on my hat so that I can take 
it off to you, doctor,’”’ he announced, there- 
upon performing the act with due humility. 
“T don’t know just how you did it, but this 
must have been some expense to you, doc- 
tor. 
myself settle the bill.’ 

“Don’t put yourselves out a bit,” was 
the tart response. ‘‘Jopler has settled the 
bills. I will say I charged him only what 
was right. We ought never to take an un- 
fair advantage of simple people. I asked 
him to pay my traveling expenses, of course. 
But beyond that, only my regular fees for 
hospital cases. A word of advice, young 
men, before you go home and collect your 
patients where Jopler has left them strewn 
around: Don’t think too lightly, in future, 
of the talents of a mother-hubbard doctor 


who was practicing in Blaine before you | 


knew the left ventricle from the Eustachian 
tube. That’s all.” 

Two ethical physicians, both in their 
thirties, emerged from the home of Dr. 
Sarah Pringle as noisily as a snowflake fall- 


ing upon an eider-down pillow, and flattened | 


themselves hastily against the concealing 
shadows of the moonless night. 


I hope you’ll let Doctor Gearin and 


| 
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We watch these two, and think 
“* How come, 
If Nature loathes a Vacu-um?”’ 


Maybelle Eclair— 
The Peacock 


HERE’S that about a Pea- 
cock rare 
Reminds one of Maybelle 
Eclair— 
By vote unanimous the Queen 
Of Beauties of the Silver Screen. 
Her trailing grace, her haughty 
frown, 
The iridescence of her gown, 
The swelling throat, the stately 


air, 

The jew’ led lyre quiv’ring in 
her hair— 

Such luxury attends her days 

As that through which the Pea- 
cock strays. 

His garden’s gleaming balus- 
trades 

Are Maypbelle’s limousines and 
maids. 

Who'd fancy—here’s a moral 
lesson— 

Her father kept a Delicatessen! 

It doesn’t seem as if he could, 

To see her home in Hollywood ! 

There’s one more similarity 

We'd mention, in all charity. 

Perhaps you’ve heard the Pea- 
cock’s squawk? 

Well—God forbid Maybelle 
should talk! 


Alfred Watt—The 
Housefly 


HRHAPS it seems absurd to you 


That we should thus compare these two. 


Indeed, it’s difficult to say 

Exactly how, and in what way, 

They’re most alike. One common grownd 
Ts that they're always buzzing rownd. 
You know the Fly’s persistent “‘buz-2-2?”’ 
Well, that’s the way that Alfred does. 
He’s always hovering in the air— 

He’s always pulling out one’s chair, 
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Quitting Time 


Or stuffing pillows at one’s back, 
Supplying things one doesn’t lack, 

Or helping one up curbs when walking, 
And always—always—always talking, 
Unheeding a polite rebuff. 

One Fly—one Alfred—is enough 

To ruin any disposition. 

Ah, why Fate’s cruel prohibition, 

If she the role of Fly allots him, 

That it is murder if one swats him! 


QB PULLER. 


Della (Trying New’ Bathing Suit) —‘‘I Know it’s Daring, Mother, But How 
Else is a Poor Girl to Get Her Picture in the Sunday Graphic Sections ?’"’ 


The Tailor’s Boy—The Newt 


E FIND him very like the Newt— 
The Tailor’s Boy who brings our suit. 

So long as he is pleasure-bent 

He’s in his Native Element, 

And always where a crowd is found 

He’s certain to be darting round. 

For instance—someone has been shot. 

The Tailor’s Boy is on the spot 
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Before the ambulance hai 
Y ou see him peering, cur | 
dumb— 
His one hand dangling, 
trance, ; 
Somebody’ s new and ne 
creased pants - ; 
The while, by Duty uno; 
pressed, 
His other waves the coat.ay yo, 
As in and out we watch » 
scoot | 
We wonder if it is our s} 
We humbly pray aa 
shiver !—it rf 
Is not! Oh, Lord, dat 


Mrs. Waldo Blair 
The Hippopotam 


\ what is this pe 


creature, 
With mud obscuring ever 
feature? i” 
Istta hippopotamus? i 
Good gracious: —how ridi 
lous! i} 
We should at once have 
aware - 
That it was Mrs. Waldo 
Blair. 
For Mrs. Blair, ewedlie| 
Bud 
Is mee to spring od 


| 


Awe dae by day, in Hip, 


She acolloseats in her Beau 
Clay. 

Yow’ ll easy trace their kis 
racial— 

Just see how she enjoys her focal 

— Katharine Dayt 


Mrs. Malaprop, Colored | 


Tis wife of a Southern archdeacon | 
his vestments to be washed. The | 
morning she answered the telephone. — 
“Miss Mary, do the archangel wan 
shroud starched?” = —WMargaret Gun 
ay 

| 


Nase 
Ari be Ay, “ 
Sue 4 GO 


ane Drees 


nt vou to be very quiet and listen,” 
Panty. “You know, the end might 
ay time, and there’s something I 
4say—to both of you. At first—I 
ty say it only to Lucy. But we three 
another. We can surely trust one 
” 


€ 
jnt over her. yhun— 
jre—my darling—what is it? 
It how difficult it was going to be. 
«so simple and sincere, so desper- 
happy. He wouldn’t even know 
,was lying. She drew Lucy close to 
shough for support. She felt that 
‘yessed and was gathering all her 
yr. together. They two would have to 
; him between them. 
, way, of course, I don’t need to ask. 
happen, sooner or later. But I 
.tomake it easy. You are both such 
so loyal—I wanted you to know 
| make me happy.” ' 
re,” he began passionately, ‘‘if there 
‘thing—my dearest, you know I’d 
life.” 
dear, I do know. It’s not that; 
\crifice. Digby, you and Lucy are 
still; young enough to be very 
fi want you—when the time comes— 
iy each other.” 
ood with his shoulders thrust back. 
‘ed very handsome and very stern, 
ire, you don’t know what you’re 
y 


} Ido. I’ve thought it all out. I 
much strength. You mustn’t make 
hings over and over again. Digby, 
qu will marry. You couldn’t live 
You might marry someone to whom 
J just be a hateful thought. My 
. would have to be locked away in 
art and perhaps it would die for 
‘freedom. I—I should hate that. 
d Lucy love me. I should be safe 
ha”? 

egan passionately, ‘“‘Has either of 
1 you any reason 
topped him with a faint gesture. 
3 very tired. Their strength, their 
ving vigor seemed to fill the room 
mult. She wanted to close her eyes 
» alone with her dreams—with 
Rosslyn, the lover of her soul. 

t have been falling in love with each 
r two years. You love each other. 
at true?” 

” he said. 

y, isn’t it true?” 

two women looked at each other. 
arfield was very pale, but she held 
proudly. 

,’ she said, “it is true.” 

ink you. I was sure you would be 
Bless you. It’s all I wished; I’m 
appy.” 
free. She closed her eyes. Digby 
aake ascene. He would protest and 
lefend himself. He wouldn’t under- 
She would just pretend. 


ad turned to her with a cry of utter 
h. How could she—how dared she! 
't true. Worse than that—she was 
ng a secret—his secret—their secret. 
a terrible thing. Breaking a dying 
sheart. His wife—the only woman 
ever loved. 

y!” he whispered. 

cart seemed to die within him, and 
ddenly to burst into a new, terrible 
nderful life—like a lamp overturned 
reat wind that after a moment’s 
s blazes up and sets everything on 
€ saw what was in Lucy’s eyes. It 
verb. He could have denied it only 
ost of his honor. Between these two 
grown insignificant. He had only 
mee to be as big as they were. 

—” he began. 

aid her finger to her lips, silencing 
fe turned. He saw that Claire had 
sleep. 

en she is awake I will tell her the 
00, Lucy. I have loved you.’ 
‘knows already,” Lucy said. 


Iv 


HE neighbors it was at first a mere 
dline, less thrilling than a murder or 
ce case, and having no personal in- 
or them. 
Someone said, ‘Why, there’s Mrs. 
and the thing blazed up and 
a prairie fire. They saw that 
‘pensive and placid suburb had be- 
1€ center of a modern drama. They 
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were the onlookers at a race between life 
and death as titanic as any struggle from 
classic legend. And though they backed 
life to the last man, they were secretly 
pleased that the race was so close, so des- 
perately close. They were very rich and 
very bored. 

Had the discovery, made in far-off Can- 
ada, been madeintime? Every resource of 
science had been called into action. Wire- 
less messages flew across the Atlantic. A 
great Canadian specialist, armed with au- 
thority, was already on his way. The 
neighbors knew the name of his boat and 
the date and hour of its arrival. They fol- 
lowed its course passionately. The very 
weather became a factor in their calcula- 
tions. They talked of the forces of cross 
currents and unfavorable head winds. A 
fog in the Channel, reported with the liner’s 
approach to Cherbourg, brought something 
like consternation. Then it was heard that 
a special train had been ordered. Doc- 
tor Rosslyn, grim and silent, had gone to 
meet it. 

Gallant Digby Calvert! Gallant hus- 
band! 

His house looked as usual—calm and im- 
pregnable with wealth. But the passers- 
by, glancing up furtively at the windows, 
had a vision of what lay behind their sleek- 
ness—the still young, once beautiful woman, 
holding out hour by hour, her eyes fixed on 
the distance for the rescue that might still 
come; the man who loved her, reassuring 
and steady, heartsick with dread; the faith- 
ful friend who never faltered in her courage; 
the household, like an ironic commentary, 
running smoothly on its well-oiled wheels. 

No noise, no crying out. And yet the 
stolid walls masked scenes of unimaginable 
emotion. The thought of them melted the 
hardest and most indifferent. 

When at last the great limousine swung 
into the drive and the two men passed 
through the instantly opened door a sigh of 
relief wentup. The antagonists were locked. 
And all sorts of unexpected ‘people said, 
“Please God, please God!” 

Lucy Garfield waited with Digby in his 
library. Claire had wanted her. But she 
wished she hadn’t come. The room’s beau- 
tiful expensiveness irked her. It made her 
feel unreal, like an actress ina play. Digby 
seemed unreal, too, standing there with his 
set, white face. ‘They hadn’t spoken or 
looked at each other. It occurred to Lucy 
that they hadn’t really spoken for weeks; 
not since that day when hope had broken 
on them like an unexpected dazzling light. 
They had avoided each other’s eyes. All 
their strength—all their purpose—had been 
set on the one point, saving Claire, and 
there was no “themselves” and no future. 

And yet 

She glanced shyly at him. Just for a 
moment her tired mind slipped its leash. 
What was going on behind that front of 
stern masculinity? Was he thinking of her? 


No, he wouldn’t dare; no more than she 


dared think of him. They had put their 
love away—out of sight. But it was there. 
What was happening to it in the silence and 
darkness?. All sorts of sharp broken ques- 
tions flashed by her like points of fire. She 
let down aniron shutter against them. They 
were too terrible. 

It was Digby who spoke first. The loved 
familiar voice sent a shock along her strain- 
ing nerves as though a stranger had sud- 
denly used his tones. 

“What a time they are! 
durable.” 

“T know. Perhaps it’s a good sign.” 

“Yes. How—how was she?” 

“Quite calm. You'd think she was the 
last person concerned.” 

“Oh, she’s braver than any of us.” 

One of the forbidden thoughts leaped into 
her mind. It wasn’t courage, not alto- 
gether. Claire didn’t want to live. Her 
living was tragic. Because everything that 
had made life worth while had been taken 
from her. It was as though they had 
stripped her body before she were dead, and 
now, if she were not to die, she would never 
forget. 

“ec Digby ! ” 

He made a curt gesture. Someone was 
coming downstairs. Ina minute they would 
know. ; 

They looked at each other. It might well 
be that it was the last time they would be 
able to meet each other’s eyes with truth. 
Their love that had seemed so blessed, like 
a treasure stowed away safely against the 


It’s unen- 


distant future, had become a wicked, tor- 
turing, fiercely desiring thing. They had 
been so innocent and loyal. They had be- 
come traitors. 

Lucy closed her eyes so that she should 
not see what was in his any more. She saw 
instead, in one swift picture after another— 
Claire—Claire the pretty child, the gay 
schoolgirl, the happy lovable woman, the 
friend! The wonderful friend! Their 
friendship had been one of the sweetest 
things in life. They had been so proud of it. 
They had often said, “Nothing can ever 
come between us.”’ 

And now upstairs Claire was thinking to 
herself —oh, terrible things; true things! 

The door opened. Rosslyn stood on the 
threshold. At the sight of him Lucy’s heart 
seemed to leap in her breast—with what 
emotion she never knew. His wooden face 
was colorless and there was a gleam of 
moisture about his lips. She heard his 
voice, far-off and without expression: 

“Tt’s all right. We were just in time.” 

After what seemed an interminable, in- 
sufferable pause Digby said, ‘Thank God!” 
And at that Lucy Garfield began to laugh, 
and from laughter passed to the bitterest 
weeping. 

v 
HEY had given Claire a hand glass, and 
every now and again she took it up and 
looked at herself. And she saw that she 
was growing young and beautiful. 

The windows stood wide open. It was a 
warm and lovely summer, and tomorrow 
she was to go out into the garden for the 
first time. And after that the wheels of life 
would begin to spin again—faster and 
faster. Presently she would go abroad— 
the Riviera probably; Monte Carlo. She 
smiled involuntarily. Oh, the gay days! 
How they had laughed sometimes. Digby 
understood laughter. He was like a boy. 
The littlest things might hide a big glorious 
joke for him. An incurable boy. 

Digby. 

Her smile died. She had forgotten. That 
was all over. Digby and Lucy. Poor dar- 
lings. How unhappy they were. They 
tried so hard to pretend that nothing had 
happened, and they couldn’t look her in the 
face. Their pitiable guiltiness hurt her. 
For, after all, it was her fault. It was she 
who had driven them into the open—just 
to save her own soul—to set herself free. 
Well, now she had to play the game—see 
the thing through. Besides, she wanted 
nothing better. It was all quite simple. 
She had Stephen—Stephen the friend and 
comforter who had gone down with her to 
the very gates of death. 

She wondered if he would go with her to 
Monte Carlo. She would ask him. The 
climate suited her. And she liked the place. 
At least she had been very happy there. 

The door opened. There was Digby. He 
always came at the same time, very punc- 
tually and faithfully, with his gift of 
flowers for which there wasn’t a spare vase. 
Without opening her eyes she could see his 
white face smiling fixedly at her. 

“Well, darling, how goes it?” 

He laid his hand on hers and she re- 
turned the pressure firmly. She smiled 
back at him and she knew her smile was as 
lifeless as his own. It need not have been. 
Life welled up in her like the waters of a 
secret spring. It made her impatient, 
almost resentful. 

“Better and better. You know, to- 
morrow I’m to be allowed into the garden.” 

“Splendid! We'll have a sort of recep- 
tion.” 

“Never mind about that now. Sit down 
a moment. I want to talk to you. I can’t 
bear you to be unhappy.” 

“Unhappy? But I’m not.” 

“Aren’t you?’ She shook her head. 
She hated to see him flush with shame. He 
had always been so frank—so proudly 
honest. “Oh, my dear, aren’t we friends 
enough? Do you really imagine that I’ve 
forgotten, and that you two can put your 
heads in the sand and hide from me—you 
and Lucy? You know—nothing has really 
changed—except that I’m alive when I 
ought to be dead.” 

“‘Claire—don’t, please—it’s too hateful— 
to talk like that.” 

“Tt isn’t hateful; only truthful. We 
three made a contract, and I’ve broken my 
share of it. I’ve put you in a horrible posi- 
tion.” 

“Tt’s as though you were laughing at 
us—at everything.” 
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“T’m not. Perhaps if I did ——” 

She broke off, sighing. It would be nice 
to laugh again. Only he would be so hurt. 
He sat there on the edge of her bed with 
his face hidden in his hands—pathetically 
young—like a schoolboy, ashamed and hu- 
miliated, driven to confession. And it 
wasn’t his fault at all. 

“Claire—I’m not a fool. Of course I’ve 
realized—I’ve been trying to make up my 
mind—I wanted you to understand how it 
had happened. You know—don’t you?— 
that from the first day I set eyes on you I 
never looked at anyone else; I never 
wanted to. It wasn’t only that you seemed 
to me the loveliest woman in the world. 
You were my friend and my companion. 
Wherever I went you came, too—in spirit, 
in thought, in action. We two—we were 
just two parts of one person, weren’t we?”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tt would have gone on like that. We 
weren’t just in love. We were real lovers. 
We'd have grown older—slowly—side by 
side—adjusting ourselves to the same meas- 
ure. Then came your illness. It sounds 
horrible, I know—but just when you needed 
me most I lost touch. You see—it was as 
though in our—our going toward death you 
had run on ahead—away from me. You 
left me behind. And just because I loved 
you so I was desperately lonely.” 

“‘Digby—please—I do understand.” 

He almost wrung his hands. 

“T know everything you must be think- 
ing; I know how wretchedly I must have 
seemed to fail you. We both know. Lucy 
said once, ‘She doesn’t want to live because 
she feels she has lost everything.’ That 
nearly smashed me up. To think that I of 
all people in the world should make you 
suffer.” 

““Dear—I haven’t suffered.” 

His eyes were blind with tears. 

eyvou only say that.” 

“But it’s true. I haven’t.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t be generous; it 
just breaks my heart.” 

““You see, I was in love myself.” 

He frowned, as though he hadn’t heard 
clearly. 

“What?” 

“T am in love too.” 

“T don’t understand. You mean—with 
me?” 

“With Stephen.” 

“Stephen? In God’s name—Stephen 
what?”’ 

“Didn’t you know that Doctor Rosslyn’s 
name was Stephen?”’ 

He stared at her with wide, incredulous 
eyes. Then to her complete astonishment 
he almost shouted “‘The blackguard!”’ and 
strode over to the window, standing there 
with clenched fists, his face averted so that 
she could see nothing but his profile. Still, 
it was a very pleasing profile. Strong and 
sensitive and laughter loving. She won- 
dered, in a detached sort of way, why he 
couldn’t laugh now. She could have 
laughed. But that was because of the life 
that was beginning to run through her like 
a happy song. It was getting terribly easy 
to be happy. And she mustn’t; he would 
be too hurt; it wasn’t fair. 

“Can’t you understand,’ she said 
gravely, ‘‘that I was lonely too?” 

He turned reluctantly. 

“Lonely?” 

“Tt is lonely—dying.”’ 

“And that fellow ye 

“He came too. He was my companion. 
He went with me where you couldn’t go. 
When I knew about you and Lucy I was 
glad. It set me free.” 

His voice sounded muffled and unsteady. 

“Very fortunate; very convenient.” 

“Don’t be bitter, Digby.” 

But she was looking at her hands, spread 
out on the white coverlet, and forgot what 
she was going to say. Her hands had wor- 
ried her terribly. There had been no escape 
from them. She had had to watch them 
wither. Now they were like flowers in sun- 
shine after a sharp frost. They were grow- 
ing beautiful. They reminded her of her 
rings—the great diamond that Digby had 
given her, her favorite emerald and sap- 
phire. Tomorrow she would wear them 
again. And she had locked them away for- 
ever. How strange and wonderful! 

Then she remembered. 

“It’s no good being bitter. And why 
should we grudge each other happiness? 
Did you want me to be alone? Don’t you 
realize that now you are free too? That’s 
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Airy grains of deliciousness 
to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, steam ex- 
ploded to 8 times their normal size and with the rich 
flavor of nut meats! 


You float them in bowls of milk or cream, crisp and 
toasty grains that melt in your mouth with the smooth- 
ness of a confection. 


It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A supper dish 
and a breakfast dainty that millions now enjoy. 


Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. 


Serve tonight for a change from the usual supper. 


Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They 
revel in the lusciousness of whole grains—the minerals 
and calciums doctors say they need—given thus in a 
delightful way. Food that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight— 
grains of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most 
folks get a package both of the Puffed Wheat and the 
Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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why I told you. I wanted you to feel that 
you had a right to each other.” 

He was staring at her as though she were 
a puzzling stranger. 

“What is to happen now? What do you 
expect?” : he 

“That we should all behave with dignity 
and kindliness. There’s no need for resent- 
ment. Something has happened that can’t 
be changed. We four have just got to go 
our ways.” 

“Lucey and I; 
man?” 

“And Stephen Rosslyn,” she agreed. 

As she spoke they heard Rosslyn’s car 
turn into the drive. Digby made a queer, 
strangled gesture, like a man desperately 
seeking expression, and his eyes lighting on 
the flowers he had brought her, he seized 
them and threw them out of the window. 

“You don’t want them anyway,” he 
stammered. 

She knew that he nearly slammed the 
door. It was unreasonable, but also rather 
touching and very young of him to want 
everything and everybody—the whole 
world. She rather wanted it herself. But 
she overcame the impulse to call him back 
and put her arms round him and kiss him. 

After all, one had to choose. 

And they had chosen. 


VI 


HE two men met in the hall. Rosslyn 

half held out his hand and then let it 
drop, and the movement put him at a dis- 
advantage and he flushed painfully so that 
for a moment Digby went hot with a vicari- 
ous shame. 

He had never really thought of Rosslyn 
as a man. He had seen him as a clever, 
trustworthy doctor, a confidant, but never- 
theless a person apart, outside their circle, 
not to be judged by ordinary standards. 
His manners and his appearance hadn’t 
mattered. Now Digby saw that he was 
both clumsily made and undersized, and 
that however much he might pay for his 
clothes they would never fit him. No need 
to be told that he had begun life as a shoe- 
black. The arrogance of the self-made suc- 
cess and the defiant awkwardness of a man 
out of his element were written all over him. 

And Claire loved him—Claire, who had 
loved Digby Calvert. Digby felt as though 
the earth were giving way under his feet. 

Still, somebody had to behave with dig- 
nity. And he, the injured husband, at least 
as the —— 

His thoughts made a hurried jump. 
What he had to say could be said at once 


you—and—and that 


and briefly. 


“Mrs. Calvert has told me,” he began. 
“T don’t know how the other members of 
your profession would regard your conduct 
and I don’t propose to ask them. I intend to 
protect my wife as long as she is my wife, 
and I shall set her free myself. That is all 
that I have to say to you.” 

He went on toward his library. He had 
behaved well, but he felt oddly miserable 
and physically almost broken. At the door 
he couldn’t help saying, “I hope to God 
you'll make her happy!” in a voice that 
gave the formula a harsh and aching truth. 

This time the door actually slammed. 

Stephen Rosslyn climbed the stairs 
heavily. He was still flushed with shame. 
He wondered why she hadn’t warned him. 
It wasn’t quite fair. He had looked like a 
fool and a blackguard. And, anyway, what 
was he doing in all this mess? His life, that 
had seemed so certain, so grimly secure, 
was in pieces. He had lost control. He felt 
as though he were being whirled down- 
ward—heaven knew where—on the crest 
of an avalanche. He couldn’t think of his 
work. Perhaps in a few weeks he wouldn’t 
have any work to think about. There 
would be a hideous scandal. He would have 
to begin all over again. 

That was what love did to a man. 

Well, he did love her. It was the one ro- 
mance of his life. He had never even had a 
friend. He had been a lonely, morose fel- 
low whom no one had bothered to under- 
stand, But she had understood. She had 
been lonely too. They had been like cast- 
aways on a desolate shore. They had come 
together in their bitter need. 

The memory of her poor wan face, turned 
to greet him as though he had been the sun- 
light, melted his brief resentment. It made 
everything worth while—every sacrifice. 
They would stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the world. He would never count 
the cost. 

He entered her room firmly, eagerly. 

His picture of her was so vivid that for a 


| moment he stopped short, staring stupidly, 


\ 


as though he had blundered upon 
He had forgotten. Or perha: 
had happened—had been happe 
time and he hadn’t realized. 
It had happened to her. 4 
It wasn’t that she hadn’t aly 
fastidiously careful about he 
her weakest she had clung b 
delicacies and decencies of 
But this, he knew, was. diffe 
something from which he insti 
coiled—something alien and 
ing. She was like an exquisi 
bird preening itself after the 
butterfly that had broken fron 
alis. The dying, necessitous 
had gone. She lay there becau 
luxuriating and beautiful—ri 
out of a foam of white, her dark 
with gold, and something sg] 
delicate oval face that he 
before. F 
He went toward her b 
watching him and waiting. 
heavily. She gave him her 
often he had kissed its pit 
veined and bony piteous! 
stretched it out as though 
rescuer in a stormy sea, and 
his touch and his kiss had « 
But today her gesture was 
challenge which made him h 
stood there, stiff and stupid, 
at her, and the smile faded 
“T have just seen—your hu 
said. “He knows.” 
“Yes—I told him.” 
“You might have warned me.” 
“T’m sorry. It’s been a reality to 
so long that I felt as though even) 
knew—in their hearts. What did he} 
‘Very little. He was generous—s| 
ing to his lights.” ! 
“Digby’s lights aren’t bad,” she\ 
posed. “And he has always been | 
ous—in everything.” 
“He said he would set you free.” | 
She shook her head. 
“We couldn’t allow that, coul 
Stephen? After all, he’d go on livin 
me. It’s we who are running awa) 
must pay the price.” i. am 
She had seemed to ask his agre 
But he knew she had stated her deli’ 
decision. \ 
To a woman of her class it we 
matter much. She would live it 
Wealth and position would buffer he 
a temporary discomfort. And she 
think of him. But he saw himseli 
from his roots, trailed at her heels 
glittering life that was strange and hi 
as a nightmare. 
“Yes, of course,”’ he said. 
“We must go soon, Stephen, | 
everything becomes intolerable.” 
His mind ran to his patients. 
was Colonel Anstruther—an extraor( 
case—it would have been a feather 
cap. But now 
“You’re not strong enough,” he obj 
“Oh, yes, lam; strong enough tog 
of this quickly; but not strong enol 
stayan 


“My work ——” 
“Get someone to take your place 
porarily. Afterward —— Of cour 


could never come back here.” 
Something hot welled up in him. 
calmly she took it! The thing for wh 
had starved and sweated, tossed asic 
a worn-out dress. “I have money é 


for us both,” she said. = 
“But I couldn’t ——” he began viol 

She pressed his hand—a convulsive 

sure. : J 
“Stephen, I’m sorry; that was crc 


i 


brutal of me. I—I was thin 


course I understand. You coul 
your work—not for always.” __ 
“T shall have to,” he said. “ 
not struck off the register it isn’ 
one will come to a man who— 
what I am going to do.” 


always wanted to. 
finest laboratory in the world.” 
There was something feverish 
panic-stricken about her. It ws 
she were afraid and were tryl 
him. She was clinging to him. Wht 
had been ill and ugly she had clung t 
and he had been proud and happy. 
now he had a violent physical impu 
get away, out of reach of that white h 
that delicate, repellent perfume. — 
“Tt’s awfully good of you,” he br 
over his stiff lips. a 
(Continued on Page 84) — 
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Today, almost every state of the Union 
has a headlight law differing from every 
‘other state. In some you must dim your 
lights at the approach of another car—in 
“many you must drive with your bright 
lights on. Still others require delicate 
headlight adjustments; and so on, almost 


without end. 
| 


If you dim your lights, you cannot see 
the dangers on the road ahead. Traveling 
at thirty miles an hour, you drive blind for 
two seconds—88 feet—till the eye adjusts 
itself to semi-darkness. And if you drive 
with your bright lights on, the oncoming 
car blinds you in retaliation. 


Now, in the midst of the headlight mud- 
‘dle, comes the true solution of the night 
driving problem, adopted today by nearly 
half a million motorists. 


The real solution of the 
Nation’s Headlight Mess 


It is the Clymer Safety Light—the mov- 
able auxiliary light that permits you to see, 
yet does not glare into the eyes of the ap- 
proaching motorist. 


The Clymer is operated from inside the 
car. The reflector is out in front, the Pistol 
Handle and Trigger Switch within. Whether 
side curtains are up or down, whether win- 
dows are open or closed makes no differ- 
ence. Turn it in any direction. In spite of 
approaching headlights, you can see what's 


ahead. 

By day, when appearances count most, 
the Clymer Safety Light adds the final touch 
of graceful distinction that complements 
the whole car. When wanted, it can be 
quickly removed for use as a trouble lamp. 


Installed in a few minutes by dealers for 
$12.75 complete. 


Legal in Your State 


Patented May 15, 1923; others pending 


Dealers: Order from Your Jobbers 


‘Clymer Manufacturing Company, Rockford, Illinois 


THROUGH- THE-WINDSHIELD 


cr § ees, 


TROUGH THE WINDSHIELD WHERE THE SPOTLIGHT BELONGS 


: 
ss 
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Abundant lather 1000 
Quick action . . 1000 


Durable lather . 965 
Strong bubbles . 661 
No irritation .. 972 


1000 Men Voted 


on what the millions most wanted in the 
ideal Shaving Cream 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN : : 

When makers want to know what the millions desire they ask 1,000 
average people. Done in the right way—without suggestion—it gives 
an infallible viewpoint. 

That’s what we did when we decided to offer men a Shaving Cream 
with a palm-and-olive oil content. We asked what else they wanted. 
Then we worked to excel in each. 


A 60-year development 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is really a 60-year creation. It is a’ final 
result of 60 years of soap study. Behind it lies that skill which made 
us leaders in fine soaps. Which created, for instance, Palmolive Soap, 
the leading toilet soap of the world. 


We made and discarded 130 formulas before we met our ideals in 
a Shaving Cream. But we thus developed a Shaving Cream which has 
changed the whole conception of what Shaving Cream should do. 


Learn why men adopt it 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is a sensation. Few products ever won so 
many folks so quickly. You must have heard about it. Men every- 
where are telling its delights. 


We urge you to find them out. It excels in all the five ways men 
desire. Its new results will amaze you. 


Ask for this Ten-Shave Test. Do this to please yourself and us. 
Please do it now. Cut out the coupon as a reminder. 


Five new attainments 


1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—It softens the beard in one minute. 

3—It maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

4—Its extra-strong bubbles act like wedges to support the hairs 
for cutting. 

5—The palm-and-olive oil content makes the Cream lotion- 
like in its effect. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially 
for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try 
the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for 
every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 


SH AV EtSQee@ REE @ 
and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail. 

Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 

pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-870. Ad- 

dress for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive 

Company (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Ill., Dept. B-870. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“‘Stephen—you think it’s worth while? 
You still want me?” 

“T am not the sort of man to change my 
mind,” he said with a kindling defiance. 
Then, half ashamed, he stammered hastily, 
“‘T’venever loved anyoneelse. I—I couldn’t 
live without you. Surely you know that.” 

Their eyes met. She closed hers instantly 
as though overcome by a sudden exhaus- 
tion. But he suspected her. She was act- 
ing. She wasn’t tired at all. She hadn’t 
wanted to meet his eyes. She had been 
afraid; as afraid as he was himself. 

And only a few weeks ago her dying gaze 
had hung on him. They had sat for min- 
utes together, silent, their souls locked, 
their sight piercing the outer shell to their 
very innermost selves. 

He didn’t know what to do or say. The 
old clumsiness which had always paralyzed 
him the moment he had to do with people 
outside his profession held him blankly si- 
lent. In a kind of panic his fingers slid to 
her pulse. 

She answered with a faint start. The 
movement had been so unexpected, so 
utterly incongruous. It had been part of 
his routine when she had been dying, but as 
a lover there was something tragically 
funny about it. : 

She felt laughter—a scornful ironical 
laughter—rise in her throat. 

“Dear Stephen, I’m all right. Don’t.” 

She had to look at him. He had taken 
out his watch and was staring at it with an 
absurd fixity. She saw his red bony wrist, 
which always gave one the unjustifiable 
impression that he had forgotten his cuffs. 
His tie had come up over the top of his 
collar. There was something about his 
neck, determined, capable and common- 
place, which made her think of a back par- 
lor and fumed oak. She could almost smell 
the atmosphere. 

And she was going to live with him all 
the rest of her days. She was going to ask 
him to go to Monte Carlo. 

Suddenly the laughter was too much for 
her. It broke from her like a cascade—so 
gay, so sweet sounding that she lay back, 
breathless and listening as though to the 
echo of music. Why, she hadn’t laughed 
like that for two years. A spell had broken. 
The room threw off its pall of dim melan- 
reece The world lay outside, waiting for 

er. 

Stephen Rosslyn had let her wrist drop. 
He stood up. He felt that someone had 
slapped him across the face—slapped him 
awake. He found himself in a room full of 
flowers and sunlight and rich and expensive 
useless things—with a strange woman. 
nee strange woman was frighteningly beau- 
tiful. 

And she was laughing at him. 


vil 


T WAS a celebration. The garden 
made a fitting background. Digby 
couldn’t help being proud of it. The sun- 
shine and the blue sky, paling to twilight, 
made the prettily dressed women look like 
living flowers, and the men their somber, 
careful gardeners. Claire sat in the midst 
of them. She was radiant. Wherever he 
went Digby seemed to see her. Her voice, 
low and gentle, transcended the confused 
murmur by sheer sweetness. In the old 
days it had been such fun—stealing wicked 
glances at each other: ‘Oh, my darling, 
how lovely when all these stupid people 
Here gone!’’ But now she never looked at 
im. 
“Tt’s nothing short of a resurrection,” 
someone commented congratulatingly. 
But it was Lucy who told the truth. 
“She has grown more beautiful than 


| ever,” she said. 


They stood together on the edge of the 
group that surrounded Claire like a court. 
Digby didn’t want to be there. It wasn’t 
dignified. He had tried to keep away. 
But he was drawn back each time as though 
by a fine strong thread. He made himself 
talk to Lucy. 

“T shall be thankful when it’s all over,’ 
he said. “It’s a wretched farce. It makes 
me feel utterly unreal.” 

“Sometimes I have to pinch myself to 
make sure I am really awake,” Lucy said. 
“After all, Claire and I have been such 
friends.” 

Her point of view seemed to him very 
trivial. What did a mere friendship mat- 
ter? A friendship between women. Negli- 
gible. That weak-kneed hound, Rosslyn! 

“Of course I can’t interfere,” he said. 
“Everybody makes their own fate. But 
what she sees in him, God alone knows.” 


\ 


“What do you see in me, 
Lucy asked. | 
He said “Ah!” gallantly, and loc 
her with a smile which in spite ¥ ; 
grew a little stiff. It was probal 
faérie quality of the summer twilj 
Claire’s fragile loveliness that ma 
seem unexpectedly set and elde 

hadn’t noticed, before, her undoub 
dency toward—stoutness. He ' 
of her as a sort of Ceres. He 
wouldn’t overdo things. But 
make an excellent traveling 
capable and reasonable. Muc 
Claire, who always insisted 
hatboxes. He remembered 
the Italian frontier on their 
Carlo, and laughed out loud. 
have helped himself. It had 
fully funny. They had sat 
afterwards absolutely doub! 
jolly pain of it. 

Claire had heard him la 
her head involuntarily, and 
He was horribly ashamed. 
thought that he was enjo 
Lucy. 

“T was remembering thai 
fellow we met,” he sta 
know why. He just came i 

He spoke with unnecessary 
everyone turned to listen. 
him to tell the story. A 
crept into Claire’s cheeks. H 
killed himself. It was a gh 
able thing to have said under the ¢j| 
stances. And he wasn’t really erud| 
tactless. Only he hadn’t wanted | 
think —— 

' “Digby is a big schoolboy,” Claire 
mured excusingly. “A joke will 
amusing him for years.” ‘ 

She turned the conversation. He. 
that she had meant to snub him, b 
was resentfully sure that she wasi 
casual as she seemed. She would hay: 
more—or less—than human if she } 
remembered it, too—that sweet I 
morning. 

And there was that Rosslyn oi 
course he had to be there. In a we 
was the hero of the afternoon. — 
much the hero. He had saved het 
Good Lord, he looked as though h 
slept in that coat! He didn’t seem t 
what to do with his hands or his m 
And Claire loved him! There were t 
beyond mortal understanding. __ 

“Look here, Lucy. We can’t go 01 
this. It isn’t endurable. J’m ready i 
are. The sooner we cut the painter ar 
off, the better. Tomorrow, if you 
manage it.” 

““Tomorrow,”’ she brooded. 

He felt a rush of impatience. She1 
make a good traveler, but she would 
precious slow one. Everything would 
to be done with order and reason. No 
Claire, who was ready at a mon 
notice to dash off to the most al 
places—hatboxes and all. That time 
had set off for Cairo, for instance; 
landed in Honolulu. 

He heard Lucy’s voice—warm, mats 
a trifle fat sounding perhaps. Oh, he 
her deeply, deeply. A true friend. 
man could ask more. Still, a true f 
ought not to run off with a friend’s 
band. ts 

sare you sure, Digby, that you wa 

0?” ‘3 

“Do you think I am the sort of m: 
change my mind?” he asked s § 

“Tll let you know,” she 
“T’ll write you. You'll get m 
morrow morning. Don’t plan 4 
then.” , 

“Oh, well,’’ he muttered. ‘ 
we make such a fuss? We 
on our way.” ‘ 

Her kindly mouth tightene 
was a dear, dear fellow. Just 
for happy, light-hearted Clair 
trifle obtuse—insensitive. He 
what she was giving up. No’ 
tion, her place in the world; 
matter. But Claire—Claire’s 
never believed how dear wome 
to one another. Claire had been 
wonderful in her life—an exq' 
and sunny refuge of unders 
would have been stronger th 
separation. Even if they had 
each other again it wouldn’t hav 
But now this had happened 
awful, silly catastrophe—and eV 
would be spoiled. Digby would s 
tween them like a sword, cutting oH 
very thoughts from each other 
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Every time you buy gasoline 


for the Boyce-ite advertising in 
‘he Saturday Evening Post 

he Country Gentleman 

learst’s International 
Josmopolitan 

ed Book 


ystem 
linslee’s Magazine 


venture 
\rgosy-All Story Magazine 
Jetective Story Magazine 
Vestern Story Magazine 
ove Story Magazine 
unset Magazine 


iading newspapers here and abroad. 
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Experienced motorists of America 
have formed a new habit—the habit 
of using Boyce-ite every time they 
buy gasoline. 


The Boyce-ite habit is a good habit 
—an economical habit. 


—Boyce-ite makes your motor 
start easier. 


—gives it more power—smoother 
operation. 


—adds from 1 to 6 miles to every 
gallon of gasoline you buy. 


—and does away forever with the 
expense and annoyance of 
grinding valves, cleaning spark 
plugs and removing carbon. 


Boyce-ite makes old cars run better 
and new cars last longer. No one 
knows how far a carbonless motor 
will run. 


Now the proper and economical 
way to use Boyce-ite is not occasion- 
ally—not now and then—but every 
time you buy gasoline. 


To date over 11,000,000 
cans of Boyce-ite have been 
sold—Boyce-ite is now car- 
ried by dealers in every city, 
town and hamlet in the 
United States. 


Convenient touring pack- 
age fits the pocket of your 
car—contains 3 cans of 
Boyce-ite—$1.00. 


Boyce-ite can also be ob- 
tained in % gallon, 1 gal- 
lon and 5 gallon containers. 


Occasional use of course affords tem- 
porary relief—but it seems foolish to 
remove carbon today and allow it to 
form again tomorrow. 


Even a speck of carbon causes 
premature wear, perhaps at some vital 
part—and all gasoline forms car- 
bon until it has been treated with 
Boyce-ite. 


The moment carbon begins to ac- 
cumulate your car is headed for the 
repair shop. 


Remember, Boyce-ite has passed 
the “wonder if” stage—every motor- 
ist who has used it continuously 
knows that it is the best fuel for his 
motor, and whether you drive a Ford 
or a Rolls-Royce you will find it 
true. 


You are not pioneering when you 
join the army of those who use 
Boyce-ite every time they buy gaso- 
line but are lagging behind the times 
until you do. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


@ 
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No Excuse Now 


for dingy film on teeth 


NEW way has been found to 
combat film on teeth, and mil- 
lions of people now use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. 
You can prove this by a pleasant 
ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed init. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of many trou- 
bles, local and internal. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Despite all care 
tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing and glistening 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. 
The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Dentalauthorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 
heres less easily. 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five 
great ways, what never before was 
so successfully done. 


teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now 
found two effective film 
combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. Years 
of careful tests have amply 
proved their efficiency. 


el. 


which 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
Never use a 
film combatant 
contains 
harsh grit. 


Now careful people of 
fifty nations are using Pep- 
sodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the 
results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. 
To millions of people it 
has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Watch it act 


LOSDAY T UB eres 


1629 


E 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

You will see new beauty in the teeth. 
You will realize new protection. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 168, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW | 


Only one tube toa family 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

She stole a quick glance at her compan- 

ion. She had a sudden quite primitive im- 
pulse to hit him. He looked so handsome 
and assured, as though he were convinced 
that any sacrifice would be worth while. 
She wanted to tell him ‘“‘ My dear, as far as 
I’m concerned you’re not worth one of her 
shoe laces,’’ and then go up to Claire and 
put her arms over her shoulder and say, 
*‘Let’s begin all over again. It’s been too 
silly. Let’s forget the tiresome fellow.” 
- She caught Claire’s eyes. She thought 
that there was something half wistful, half 
pleading in their momentary steadiness. 
Perhaps she was thinking, too, “How 
silly!” 

“T think I’ll go now,” Lucy said. 

“T’ll walk with you to the gate,’”’ Digby 
returned courteously. 

They strode over the thick deep lawn in 
bleak silence. They shook hands. : 

““Tomorrow, I suppose, I shall have t 
kiss him,’’ Lucy thought. 

They had never kissed each other. 

“T wonder if she always wears such un- 
becoming hats,’”’ Digby reflected. Aloud 
he said in a harsh undertone, ‘Don’t keep 
me waiting, Lucy.” 

“T shall write tonight.” 

“T can’t stick it much longer. 
isn’t fair to Claire.” 

She walked on a few steps, and then 
stopped, leaning reflectively on her parasol. 

“She doesn’t love him,” she said. 

“Doesn’t—what?”’ 

“Not now. It just happens that there 
are some people who are nice to die with. 
You don’t necessarily want to live with 
them.” 

“Lucy 

She nodded over her shoulder. 

“You’re a dear child, Digby, but very 
stupid. I'll write.” 

He stared after her till she turned the 
corner of the lane. He didn’t know what 
she meant. His brain reeled. But he felt 
that under given circumstances he might 


And it 
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| conceivably stop hating her. 


Claire had watched the two go off side by 
side through the dusk. She knew that 
Digby was frightfully unhappy by the droop 
of his shoulders, which had never drooped. 
She wondered why that customhouse offi- 
cial had come into his mind from nowhere, 
as it seemed. Unless, of course, he had been 
planning things with Lucy. Nothing was 
more likely. And yet —— He could 
hardly have forgotten something else; 
something that had happened afterward, 
when the laughter had passed over them 
like a happy wind—how they had sat, hand 
in hand, watching the dawn break, thank- 
ing God secretly in a light-hearted awe- 
struck gratitude—for being so happy with 
each other. 

He wouldn’t laugh much with Lucy. 
Lucy was serious minded at bottom. Her 
sense of humor was quiet and elderly. She 
had been born elderly. Claire felt that 
Digby and she had been born hopelessly 
and incurably young. That was why Lucy 
had been so precious to them both. 

His wonderful, jolly laughter—the gay, 
wonderful days! Supposing she had never 
been ill —— It would have been then as 
he said—they would have grown old side 
by side, kept step. They would have learned 
whatever life had to teach them of pain and 
death together. 

Well, what had happened had happened. 
You couldn’t go back. You had to go on. 

She made Stephen Rosslyn stand quite 
close to her; she seemed to be talking 
lightly to him. 

“You see, 1 am strong enough. Meet me 
at the station tomorrow. The seven o’clock 
express. We can’t wait. It isn’t decent.” 

He nodded, but did not answer. His 
face was without color or expression. He 
felt like a wild beast that had been caught 
and made into an exhibition for a crowd of 
fools. He hated them all. He wanted to 
kill them. But also he was afraid. He 
wanted frantically to escape. And he knew 
that there was no escape possible. 

Digby drifted back into the group, and 
Claire stood up. She gave her hand to 
those nearest her. Her voice was a little 
breathless. 

“You mustn’t mind my going. It’s been 
wonderful. A real coming back to life. But 
now I’m tired.” 

“When you have been away 
one began. 

“Ah, that will be a second honeymoon,” 
another voice broke in teasingly. ‘You 
will have begun all over again.” 

Through the dusk their eyes met. And 
suddenly Claire heard herself laugh—just 


””? some- 


Augus 


as she had done before—only not bj 
nor ironically, but with an irrepri 
sense of all the joy of life. 

“That will be worth dying for,” sh. 


vir 


Bee = waited at the gate long 
last guest had gone. Then he 
slowly back. It was dark now, wi 
velvet, unreal darkness of a summer’ 
The chairs and tables had been lef 
they were, and he picked out Claire’s 
and stood still, staring at it as thou 
expected to see her ghost. He came, 

He found himself touching the a 

timidly at first and then in an agony ¢\¢ 
derness. He said her name 
didn’t care. The world mig! 
‘loved her. Heloved heras heh 
her. And it was too late. They 
torn from each other. 

Her lighted window sent ; 
shining green on to the black 
brightness hurt him like a 
heart. It made him feel ut: 
How often before their marr 
paced, a gallant, reckless lover, 
window and looked up, thinkir 
day!” And now she was goir 
man—that drear, mannerless | 
Rosslyn—would take his place, 
as he had once waited in a trop 
for her signal; would hear 
voice, her beloved laughter. __ 

He walked up and down, up ¢ 
Why, she had laughed tonight 
at her own thoughts. She ha Q 
him. It had been too dark to read her 
And yet . a 

The air was thick with the see 
flowers. He felt crazed with its sweet 
His heart pounded in his breast | 
with a gathering fury. He 
Rosslyn—Lucy—himself—eve 
should be an awful holocaust. 

There was no escape. None. 
of honor, he had to go. Even 
might be writing. 

Lucy! Hestopped short. Wh 
meant? Why had she told him? 
been something peculiar in Lu 
Was it possible? It couldn’t be! 
desperately in love. At least— 
so. Once. Not desperately 
couldn’t be that she too —— 

He put his hands to his hea 

The light had gone out. He 
breathless, expectant. He cov 
feel her behind the darkness. 
dropped, clenched, to his side. 

Lucy had said, ‘‘She doesn’t | 
Lucy was wise. Lucy was their 
it was true, then Claire, too, was 
cause she, too, was a person of ho 
Rosslyn himself, ill-bred begge 
was, might be a victim. a 

And if Claire didn’t love Rossly1 
whom did she love? She loved some 
Love had been in that laugh—in that 
spoken sentence. 

“Worth dying for.” 

Why had it been so dark that 
read her eyes? Then he would ha 
And tomorrow it would be too | 

He made up his mind. He w 
her—now. He would tell her th 
He did not love Lucy. He was not g 
with her. He couldn’t. There ie 
existent that forced a man to be unfait 
to his wife. He would go away—alo 
forever—to the ends of the earth. 

He turned to the door. Then 
seized him—daring, reckless, 
nothing. Her window overlooke 
He was young enough still—n 
enough in love—and a lover b: 

The moon came up over the 
watched him. There was no sou 
whole world, listening and agape, 
tearing of the ivy under his gr zh 
At any moment -he might be le ric 
lous forever—a man burgling his — 
house with the front door wide 
infatuated siege to his own wife. F 
care. No lover had ever cared. 

He reached her window. He: 
sill, balancing himself, hushing 
breath. He could just see her, 
wraith. The moon threw his own 
black and strong, on the silver fl 

“Claire.” 

He knew suddenly that he would 
alone. 4 

She had been waiting for him. 

A little laugh gathered in his t] 
leaned toward her, whispering, 
spirator. 4 

““There’s a train—tomorrow— earny " 
Timbuktu. They’ll never catch 
heart, won’t you run away with 1 


< She called him every name she could 
kf, and when he ordered her to hold 
wked tongue or he would hand her 
eling to remember him by, the Sefiora 
ir grabbed up a broomstick and chased 
eral down the lane like a whirlwind. 
je terrible revolutionary—the dark 
yf his enemies—had recourse to his 
save his bones. 
‘ase women!” muttered El Gallo as 
ed along toward the mountains. 
does aman profit from them? Wow, 
- devil! And maybe Mariquita would 
her. That don’t go. Well, perhaps 
vine Ruler of the universe does all for 
it 7? 
, sppier mood he went back where his 
»were resting. Word soon reached 
at a federal army was marching to 
3 bunch from the face of the earth, 
mito worked day and night to pre- 
Poe reception. He fell upon the 
s where they least expected he would 
i scattered them like chaff. In this 
‘ment El Gallo captured seven hun- 
‘risoners and large stores of booty, 
k fame spread all over 
intry. Bee 
ads of men came to join 
fees every day, includ- 
‘my federal soldiers, for 
‘ke to be on the victor’s 


federal commander in 
tate shut himself up in 
pital and chewed his 
F e. What should he do 
fis rooster? At last he 
on a plan to buy El Gallo 
it this Salazar sent a 
ty reply because he did 
ist the fellow and feared 
only a trap. Then the 
| general flew into a rage 
yore that if El Gallo did 
ome in and surrender 
ully he would pluck out 
ithers and feed his car- 
thebuzzards. By good- 
1e did not send such a 
ze by courier! No, he 
ched a telegram instead. 
; what he wrote: 
» not oblige me to send 
my against you, for if I 
you I will hang your ras- 
the nearest trees and for yourself will 
your ears and exhibit you in a cage.” 
ss what this Benito replied, sir? 
ne word: “‘If.’’ 
1, they did not catch him, but El 
captured many a federal commander 
ery soon had cause to wish he had 
1 the church or some other profession; 
e captured towns also, and plunder 
> trainload. However, nobody wins 
step in life, and sometimes Benito 
ith reverses that took some of the 
ut of him and obliged him to hide in 
lountains like an ordinary bandit 
the soldiers searched everywhere to 
he reward. 
he would not accept defeats. “A 
man learns from misfortune,’ he 
say: 
morrow it will be our turn again, 
boys. I am going to make some 
ine,”” 
fas strong stuff, this medicine of his, 
lazar thought nothing of ambushing 
load of federals with only forty men, 
) he usually had the victory. 
l, the years passed and Benito 
Tt gathered together an army of two 
ind veterans and held that entire 
except only where the perfidious 
‘Maintained garrisons, sir. He 
| herds of cattle, also, and whole 
ads of women and children followed 
‘ces, 
‘day an old, old man was brought 
him : 


y the blessings of God be on you, 


ave them yourself, uncle.” 

have something of importance to 
unicate, excellency.”’ 

1en spit it out, tio.” 

s old man brought news that a 


army was preparing to sneak out 
capital of that state to jump on El 
from the north, while part of the 
on made a feint from the south. 
a do you know this?” the general 


a in a terrible voice, piercing him 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


““My niece’s husband’s brother, excel- 
lency ——” 

“Enough. It may be a big lie—but you 
are not the liar. If you speak the truth 
you shall be rewarded. But if this is a 
trap, hombre, get ready to die. Take him 
arate Colonel Luque. We will see about 

is. 

El Gallo’s spies soon confirmed what the 
old man said, sir, so Benito made his 
plans. He waited until the main forces had 
left the capital, pretending to go south, 
then he made a wide sweep, and by riding 


He Didn’t Even Take Time to Put Up the 

Line Fence After Him, and So Two Other 

Horses Which Were Grazing on the Mesa 
Wandered Through Also 


a hundred and ten miles without a stop, he 
hurled his cavalry in a night attack against 
the city from the other side. In two hours 
the place was his. No sooner did the 
federal infantry in the garrison hear the 
shots and shouts of ‘‘ Viva El Gallo!”’ than 
they beat it, and joined the citizens who 
ran out from their houses to cheer for the 
victors. Salazar did not lose a man, and 
so he spared the prisoners and enrolled 
them under his banner. 

That federal commander looked mighty 
sick when he learned of the trick that had 
been played on him. He retreated rapidly 
into another state, where he sent out mani- 
festoes telling the world what he planned to 
do to that son of a gun when he should 
catch him. But before he could carry these 
threats into execution he lost his job, for 
the commander in chief busted that fellow. 
And so El Gallo remained undisturbed for 
a long while. 

The first thing he did was to send for the 
poor old man and present him with a house 
and a little farm and several strong donkeys 
and a hundred pesos. But it would have 
been better if the general had thrown him 
into prison, for the old man’s neighbors 
grew jealous and asked one another how 
that ignorant good-for-nothing grabbed 
this wealth so easy, and when El Gallo 
evacuated the town and the federals came 
back they carried their complaints and 
curiosity to the commander. And he 
hanged that old man. 

About this time couriers arrived at Sa- 
lazar’s headquarters from General Campos 
Cafiero, the famous rebel chief of the south. 
They brought very flowery messages, sir. 


“He is well named The Fox,” said Benito 
Salazar when he heard them. ‘Where does 
he get that stuff? He invites me to join 
him and serve under his banner—me! 
That don’t go. Tell El Zorro I will not 
take orders from no man.” 

However, that is not the message Benito 
sent back, for though he was a rough guy, 
this Salazar united cunning with bravery. 
Often he would fly into a rage and compose 
messages which raised the skin of the 
officer who wrote them down, but he 
always said, ‘‘Let that cool a day; maybe 


I will feel different now . 
it’s out of my system.” 3 

And so it was in this in- Neat ed 
stance. After thinking it 

over, he dispatched a very polite reply to 
El Zorro, expressing his readiness to co- 
operate with all his forces to sweep the 
rascally enemy from the face of the earth. 
He did not offer to fight under his orders, 
but he could not take the risk of offending 
General Cafiero, who had an army of eigh- 
teen thousand seasoned fighters and might 
one day be in a position to make Benito 
sweat. 

This alliance proved extremely profitable 
to both commanders. While El Zorro held 
the enemy by a show of force in the south, 
Salazar could raid and capture towns where 
he pleased in the north, and then he would 
concentrate his forces as though for a great 
blow and when the federals brought up an 
army to meet him he would keep them 
occupied long enough to give Campos 
Cafiero a chance to get what he wanted. 
And all the time their strength increased. 

At last Benito Salazar thought the mo- 
ment had arrived to drive the enemy out of 
Mexico City, but El Zorro replied, “Not 
yet,’”’ and when Benito began to fret and 
mutter he met with unexpected firmness 
from the old fox. That Cafiero had a hand 
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of iron underneath that smooth tongue of 
his, sir. 

Money was always their chief need—a 
mighty gentleman is Mister Money. 
Without it they could not get arms and 
ammunition except what they captured 
from the federals, and General Campos 
Cafiero pointed out that money was the 
sinews of war and unless a big army had 
plenty it could not do nothing. He was 
anxious also to enlist the sympathy of the 
United States before striking the final blow. 

“He is a coward,” sneered Benito Sa- 
lazar. 

“Most men run from shadows,” he con- 
tinued, puffing out his cheeks, “‘Hear me, 
muchachos. Know that the world belongs 
to the guy without fear. I will show this 
fox. Scared of the Americanos, is he? 
Well, I am not. When I am ready I plan 
to take that country and make my head- 
quarters in Washington. And after that, 
when I am strong enough, I will take Texas 
also. You will see.’”” What do you know 
about that? 

Just to show who was the boss, Benito 
went ahead without acquainting General 
Cafiero with his plans, and raided several 
mining properties owned by foreigners, and 
held the officials for ransom. 

“Tf it’s money he wants, here’s plenty of 
it,’’ said Benito Salazar. 

This sort of warfare proved a rich source 
of revenue, and after he had shaken down 
the mine owners he jumped on the ha- 
ciendas owned by foreigners. Most of 
these had once belonged to cientificos who 
were now refugees in Europe and the 
United States. Finding they could 
not hold these properties because of 
the many revolutions, they sold them 
very cheap to enterprising American 
and English speculators who hoped 
their own countries would protect 
them in said lands and thereby re- 
turn ten lovely pesos for every one 
they spent. Well, Benito Salazar 
could not hear these foreigners men- 
tioned without flying into a rage, 
and whenever he found himself in 
need of money the bugles would 
sound “Boot and Saddle,” and away 
that striving bunch would go to seize 
a hacienda. 

El Zorro did not like these doings, 
sir. He feared they would land them 
all in trouble and maybe force in- 
tervention. 

“That fellow’s too much rooster,” 
he remarked, and he wrote to Benito 
Salazar cautioning him to be careful. 

“Tf you provoke these people too 
far,’”’ declared Campos Cafiero, “‘ they 
will send a great army and drive us 
into the sea, and our last state will 
be worse than our first. We should 
cultivate their friendship if we wish 
to succeed.” 

But El Gallo scoffed at this ad- 
vice. ‘‘I and my men can handle 
these Americanos. They are afraid 
of me. Look how fast they paid 
what I demanded for the release of 
prisoners; hey, boys? Yes, these 
people are my own private gold 
mine.” 

But the owners did not pay the 
ransoms without many howls of an- 
guish, and when they discovered they 
could not work their properties on account of 
El Gallo and his bunch they perceived those 
beautiful dollars slipping away from them. 
Thereupon they began moving heaven and 
earth to persuade your great Government 
to make war on my poor country. Many 
newspapers published pieces saying Amer- 
ican property must be protected no matter 
where it lay, and if the Mexican Govern- 
ment could not do the same, then it was 
clearly the duty of the American Army to 
do it for them. 

Now, I have noticed, sir, that one never 
hears this cry raised where the country 
concerned is powerful enough to make the 
issue doubtful. 

Well, your Government would not go to 
war to please these noisy trouble-makers, 
so they had recourse to other tactics. They 
got a prominent politician to undertake a 
journey to Mexico City, and arrange with 
the Fraustro brothers for a sum of money 
to hold up the train and take him and all 
other Americans aboard into the hills for 
ransom. Surely that would stir the Wash- 
ington authorities to action! 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

But the plan failed. Those Fraustro 
brothers did as they were paid to do, but 
El Zorro dispatched orders that the captives 
should be released at once and sent on their 
way, and those brothers feared the old fox 
too much to disobey. 

It was very provoking, especially when 
Cafiero revealed all the details of the plot, 
but withholding names. Those Americanos 
began to form a high opinion of that 
fellow’s brains about this time, and they 
decided that if the Mexican Government 
could not give them protection El Zorro 
could. Yes, they determined to put their 
money on the other horse. 

One day a courier reached Benito Sa- 
lazar from General Campos Cafiero, in- 
viting him to come to a conference. 

“Do you think he means to ambush 
me?” asked El Gallo. 

“Two can play at that game, excellency.” 

“True. Well, I will go, but we will meet 
at a place of my own choosing, and not his.” 

El Zorro was agreeable to his wishes, and 
the two chiefs met for the first time with 
many expressions of esteem and cordiality. 
Yet Benito kept his eyes peeled, sir. 

“This fellow smiles too much,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘He is a stiffneck masquerading 
as a patriot. Keep all the boys sober, 
Colonel Luque. And if I give the sign let 
them grab their rifles and shoot their way 
out.” 

However, there was no need of these 
precautions. It seemed that El Zorro had 
received proposals from important jefes in 
the United States which he wished to 
discuss with his ally. 

“But why do you wish me to go, instead 
of going yourself to meet this hombre, 
general?” asked Benito Salazar, very 
polite. “TI do not understand.” 

“Because,’’ replied Cafiero,”’ that is your 
territory, general. And you speak the 
language, I hear.”’ 

“Well, I will not meet him at the border. 
It may be a trap.” 

“Precisely what came into my mind at 
first, general. But I do not think so. 
Nothing would be gained from it, and these 
people do everything with a purpose.’” 

Still Benito would not consent. As long 
as he felt the soil of Mexico under his hoofs 
he feared no danger, but nobody could tell 
what might happen in that strange country 
across the line. ‘ 

““Why can’t he come into my own terri- 
tory to talk? I will extend him protection.” 

“What? You surprise me, general. 
What would the federals think if they 
learned that a man of his importance went 
to confer with El] Gallo?” 

“True. True,’’ replied Benito Salazar, 
frowning, very thoughtful. ‘‘What you say 
is reasonable, compadre, yet the business 
does not smell nice to me. No, it stinks.” 

Campos Cafiero laughed and said to him, 
“T have another plan. Let this man enter 
your territory as though he planned to 
travel to Mexico City. He can give out 
that he is going there, and the federals will 
be pleased. Well, you can capture that 
train—and before you turn him loose, the 
business has been arranged.” 

“Ha!” thought El Gallo. “The fox is 
up tosomething.”’ But he kept his thoughts 
to himself. 

“You say this hombre is a big jefe in 
that country?” 

“Very big. And very rich. He owns 
vast haciendas along the border and he has 
also oil lands. My agents report that 
whenever he goes from town to town, 
committees meet the train and give feasts 
in his honor, hoping to profit from his 
presence there.” 

“Wow, he must be El Presidente him- 
self! Is he a soldier?” 

“No, but he has great influence. He 
puts in his own officials where he requires 
them, and he has elected a governor of his 
state. With his help we are sure of victory. 
Will you do it?” 

“You have not yet told me his name, 
general.” 

“‘Sefior James Stofer.”’ 

When El Gallo heard that name, sir, he 
could hardly keep his countenance from 
betraying his surprise. 

“You know him, then?” asked Cafiero, 
giving him a look of suspiciousness. 

“‘No—that is, I have heard of a Jim 
Stofer. But that fellow was nothing short 
a bum, and they could not be the same.” 

“Well, what is your answer?” 

“‘T will do it.” 

“Good. You can leave the arrangements 
to me and I will acquaint you with his 
decision.” 
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By goodness, Benito Salazar was a happy 
man when he went from that conference. 
“Will lI go?” he cried. ‘I would go to hell 
to meet that guy.” 

But El Zorro paced up and down his 
room a long while with his hands behind 
his back. “I did not like the look on that 
mug of his,’ he muttered. ‘‘No, he is 
keeping something back from me. I must 
proceed cautiously. This fellow is a game 
rooster, but dangerous.” 

And he thought and thought, and none 
of his staff dared to break in on him. At 
last the general smiled, and when he sat 
down to eat his supper he seemed very 
pleased, sir. 

It was on the sixteenth day of May that 
Benito Salazar held up the train for Mexico 
City. There had been no rain for five 
months and all the country lay bare and 
gasping. He took with him only forty 
picked men—boys who had shared all his 
campaigns and never asked any questions 
or cared what the business might be that 
El Gallo required of them. By his orders 
they tore up a hundred feet of track and 
then waited in ambush. 

It was dark when those desperate fellows 
heard the screech of the whistle. Along 
came the train, its headlight piercing the 
gloom for miles. A train at night is very 
beautiful, do you not think so, sir? But 
those rascals of Salazar’s, all they thought 
about was how soon that train would run 
into the broken track and how much lovely 
money they would get their paws on. 

The engineer perceived what had been 
done and stopped in time, with suddenness 
that bumped the coaches together and 
spilled the passengers in the aisles. Then, 
before anybody could recover from the 
surprise, Benito Salazar swept down out of 
the blackness, shooting and yelling. By 
goodness, it sounded to those travelers like 
the end of the world had come. 

The guards on the train did not fire a 
shot. They jumped up from the floor as 
quick as they could and ran out with their 
hands raised, yelling “Viva El Gallo!” 
What do you know about that? And there 
was no resistance. The engineer was a 
sensible man with a large family, so he 
lines up with the others. 

Now, Sefior James Stofer and his private 
secretary were traveling in a private car. 
Yes, it was no longer Jim Stofer, but Mister 
Stofer, and wherever he went, why, you 
could see that everything was his. When 
the train halted with a jerk it threw him 
out of his seat, but he only laughed. 

““What’s up now?” he inquired. ‘Let’s 
go see.” 

A fierce voice was yelling orders when 
they jumped down to the ground, and one 
of El] Gallo’s men spurred along beside the 
train, shooting into the air to hurry up the 
passengers. Another one followed with a 
rawhide whip, and he made a cut at Jim 
Stofer which caused that son of a gun to 
step very lively. 

“Where is your general, hombre?” he 
shouted furiously, rubbing the spot. 

“You'll find out soon enough.” And the 
fellow handed him another that made 
Stofer dance. 

Women were screaming and wailing, and 
the children clung to them with shrill cries, 
There was a very large lady, sir, with a 
husband about up to her shoulder, and she 
kept demanding to be informed what kind 
of a coward she had married that he didn’t 
speak up and stop this business. Before 
the poor fellow could do so, that bunch 
blew up the safe in the baggage car with 
dynamite and, after rifling its contents, set 
fire to the car. The leaping flames added to 
the terror of the scene, and all the time 
those fellows kept on shooting, for con- 
fusion served Benito’s purposes. 

Well, the passengers were all lined up 
along one side of the train, with their hands 
above their heads, and then Benito Salazar 
got off his horse and walked along to look 
them over. A soldier with a flashlight 
accompanied him. By goodness, it was 
quiet enough now! When that fellow eyed 
anybody, that person hardly breathed. 

He came to the end of the line and 
stopped in front of the two stiffinecks from 
the private car. 
~ “What’s your name?” demanded El 
Gallo. 

“James Stofer, general.” 

Benito nodded. ‘‘There used to be a cow 
thief of that name in Arizona. I’ll talk to 
you later.” 

When he heard those words Jim Stofer 
was so dumfounded that his jaw dropped 
and he could answer nothing. The general 
moved along the line. 
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All at once there broke out a clatter like 
a turkey gobbler—a fat little man in the 
line was telling El Gallo that if he wasn’t 
released immediately and sent back with 
honor to the United States, the whole 
American Army would be down there 
within twenty-four hours and they would 
never stop until the country was wiped out. 
Now, Benito Salazar would not take many 
words from nobody, and his men looked to 
see him shut this loud mouth forever, but 
El Gallo listened with a grin. 

“So,” he said, “‘you’re an important guy 
in the United States, hey, hombre? All 
Americans are important away from home. 
And the farther away they get the more 
important they become. Step back.” 

The foolish fellow continued to threaten. 

“What? You will talk back to me? 
Silence or I will give you a pill of my 
making !”’ 

When the general roared like that, with 
his eyes rolling like pin wheels, the pas- 
senger turned as pale as death, figuring his 
last hour had come. By goodness, he shut 
up then. Now, if he had not been so 
foolish as to shoot off his mouth he would 
have escaped from that mess with nothing 
worse than the loss of his valuables, for, 
after inspecting the passengers and collect- 
ing their money and jewelry into sacks, El 
Gallo ordered them all back into the train 
except only this guy and Jim Stofer. 

“You'll come along with us,’”’ Salazar 
told him. “I’m curious to see how quick 
the American Army mobilizes to your 
rescue, amigo. Maybe they’ll send the 
Navy, too, hey? Throw him on a horse, 
somebody.” 

When Stofer perceived he was to ac- 
company FI Gallo his confidence returned 
and he smiled very knowingly: Benito 
polazar saw that smile and it infuriated 

im. 

“Maybe you'll laugh on the other side of 
your mouth before I’m through with you, 
you big son of a gun!”’ he thundered. 

“But, general,’’ whispered Jim Stofer, 
thinking this was also a part of the play- 
acting, ‘“you must excuse me. It was done 
so clever ——’”’ 

“You'll think so pretty soon. Let’s go, 
muchachos. Heave this sack of meal on 
the big sorrel,’’ he commanded, pointing to 
Seorey “And if he doesn’t keep up, tickle 

ea? 

They had to tickle Stofer many times 
before morning. He had not ridden any- 
thing but an automobile cushion in years, 
sir, and so he was fat and soft, and Benito 
Salazar rode as though the devil was 
chasing him. The dust choked them, also, 
and they went all night without stopping. 
As for the powerful jefe who was going to 
fetch the American Army to his relief, he 
bumped and moaned and groaned and 
begged they would shoot him. 

“Who’s making all that racket back 
there?” shouted El Gallo. ‘It sounds like 
a bunch of parrots.” 

“He says his bones are coming apart, 
general.” 

“Tt’ll be the first time he ever loosened 
up then. Forward!” 

A change of horses was waiting for them 
in a cafion, and they stopped for a few 
minutes to eat and take a drink of water. 
It was now daylight and Salazar appeared 
very uneasy. 

“IT smell danger,” he kept saying. 

“They can never follow us, general.’ 

“All the same, I smell danger. Some- 
thing in here tells me when it is near.’’ And 
he struck his chest. 

He ordered them to mount again, and 
they began to climb into the mountains. 
The heat grew terrible. Jim Stofer had to 
be held in the saddle, and the other prisoner 
fell off so frequently that at last E] Gallo 
called a halt. 

“You, Rafael, and you, Pablo—take this 
fellow to La Paloma and turn him loose 
there and then rejoin us. He has had his 
lesson.” 

Then they went on. Jim Stofer rode 
with his eyes closed—he didn’t know what 
was happening round him, sir. Once he 
sort of woke up and moaned, ‘“‘I’m too old 
for this, general. It’ll kill me.” 

“We'll see about that. 
moving, boys.” 

They reached a lonely valley in those 
mountains and his men began to wonder 
what for they rode so fast, because it 
seemed to them they were now far beyond 
pursuit for many days, but Salazar urged 
them forward. He grew more and more 
uneasy, and as he wiped the sweat from 
his forehead he muttered, “Ah, something 
bad is about to happen. I can feel it.” 


\ 


\ 


Keep him 


There were many trees in the upp: 
of that valley and while still a gp 
off El Gallo swerved and led hij 
band off at a gallop. 

They were amazed, because t} 
seen nothing; but his eyes we 
than theirs, sir. He had perceived 
circling above the trees. ; 

“Captain Aguilar, take five 
reconnoiter over there. We will 
among these rocks.” 

Off the captain went and 
approached that grove. When k 
back his face was very gloomy. 

“There are eight corpses hangir| 
those trees, general,’”’ he reported. 

“Recent?” 

“Not many hours, sir.” 

“Who are they?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Are their ears cut off?” | 

“No, mi general.” i 

“Somebody must have hung } 
there!” cried El Gallo. ei 

“T am of that opinion, too, general,| 

“The federals?” ! 

“T think so.” 

That was enough for Benito. “| 
your rifles, muchachitos, and be rea¢ i 
shoot your way out,” he ordered. “Bo 
me. You, captain, take your men, 
reconnoiter that pass to the north whi 
explore here a while. And shake 
hoofs, boys. I smell treachery.” | 

But beyond those silent figures swir 
from the branches of the trees, gs 
found no traces of any force, 
Aguilar sent word the pass was 
so E] Gallo and his bunch made 
it. His intention had been to 
the mountains and swing back 
but now he changed his destin 
headed northwest. By goodn 
fellow was made of iron! He neye 
going until nightfall. Seven of 
dropped down and died, and he 
riders there, ordering them to 
where they liked. Jim Stofer 
his senses and only opened his 


began to think they must soon 
tracks and perish miserably in t 
ness. But Benito Salazar did 
notice—he was the same as 
started. j 

Just before sundown, with ~ 
Stofer blaspheming the sky, a 
and praying, they came in sigh 
white church spire peeping ab 
et tops in the hills, and Benito 
yell. 

“‘Aha, here we are, my poor hey 
have arrived. I know this plac 
cheer up.” ; 

The people of the village wer 
founded to see them, sir, and to 
in their houses, but Salazar had 1 
Tung and ordered the priest to i n 
citizens they would receive no harm, 
he came as a deliverer of the o 
but his soldiers were hungry and 
food for themselves and horses. 
listened without saying anything. — 
Benito expected those people to ¢! 
they heard the name of El G 
instead of that they glanced very 
at one another as though to inqui 
does this mean? Trouble!” 

“Tell them,’’ commanded Salaz 
my army is following behind me. 

The priest opened his eyes very 
for he knew this was a big lie and he 
not believe Benito had any oti 
than the ragamuffins with him, but ! 
as ordered. And those citizens liste 
then turned around and went home 
packed their belongings and sn 
into the mountains. It was Vi 
terious. b 

“That don’t go,” said Benito 
them, and find out what the trou 
don’t like their faces.” a 

Well, he soon found out, sir, 
federal force was somewhere in 
borhood. They had appeared s 
few days before, surprising and 
the Fraustro brothers, a ban 
booters who had terrorized thos 

“H’m,” muttered Benito Sal 
he heard this; ‘‘there’s someth 
about this business, captain. _ 
federals doing in this region? 
operated here before. Well, i 

(Continued on Page 94) 


ODAY or to- 

morrow, per- 
haps, you will buy 
a saw. 

Before you buy, 
you will want to 
know the story of 
| “The Saw Most 
ie Carpenters Use.” 


‘In 1840 Henry Disston opened 
lis Own saw shop, in a cellar in 
*hiladelphia. Carpenters then 
wanted foreign-made saws. Henry 
Jisston knew he had to make 
aws better than any made before. 
He himself fired his furnace, 
empered his saws, smithed, 
round, set and filed them. 
Around him he gathered 
men and trained them in his 
ywn methods. First he made saws 
vith his own hands; then he 
nade saw makers. 

Carpenters—the men who 
nake their living by using saws 
—told one another to get a saw 
vith Disston’s name on it. Before 
ong, even Europe was sending to 
Disston for saws. 
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Finer workmanship was im- 
possible, but better steel for saws 
was possible. 

So Disston in 1855 made his 
own steel—the first crucible saw 
steel ever made in America. 

And Disston Saws of Disston 
steel won the world! The Disston 
Hand Saw everywhere is “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 


Henry Disston’s spirit lives on 
in the Disston Saw Works. 

First his sons and then his 
grandsons served apprentice- 


World’s Largest Saws 
Made by Disston 


When the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Mills 
needed saws larger than 
any ever made before, 
they came to Disston 
for them. i 

And Disston made | 
saws 110 inches in diam- 
eter, weighing 1595 lbs. 
apiece, to rum ata speed | 
of more than two miles 
a minute. 

This same Disston 
experience, that made 
possible these great saws, 
can serve you if you use 
lumber-cutting ‘saws of 


. any description. = 


ships in the shops. They worked 
side by side with the sons and 
grandsons of the men who 
learned saw-making from Henry 
Disston himself. 

The Disstons make saws today 
after the ideals set by Henry 
Disston. As long as there is a 
Disston left, Disston standards 
will be maintained. 

For the Disston Hand Saw 
that you buy must run true, cut 
clean and fast, and stay sharp. 
It must have the proper hang 
and balance. It must give 


For Cutting Steel, 
Use Disston Saws 


The Sectional Inter- 
locked Inserted- Tooth 
Circular Saw for cut- 
ting metal is a Disston 
invention. 


This Saw in daily use 
in metal-working shops 
is cutting high-carbon 
steel rails and irregular 
steel shapes faster and 
at less cost than any 
other circular metal-cutting saw ever made. 


Disston Milling Saws, Friction Discs and Hack 
Saws are saving time and money wherever men 
work in metal. 


Let Disston Service reduce your costs. 


¥ 


‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


you a lifetime of faithful service. 


Now you can realize why 
Henry Disston’s little shop grew 
to be the largest saw works in 
the world—65 acres, 68 build- 
ings, 3,600 craftsmen. 

You can realize why carpenters 
write letters like these: 


“T bought my first Disston when I 
learned my trade. For 44 years I have 
made my living with it, and when I hang 
it up I will have finished my work.” 

—A. H. Koehler, Lebanon, Pa. 


“T am still using a Disston Saw that 

I bought 52 years ago. It has been filed 
down to the size of a keyhole saw, but 
my boys both want it when I’m done.” 
—Fred Forbeck, Terre Haute, Ind. 


You need a good saw—the best 
you can buy. You need “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work you are 
doing, in wood, metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, fibre or other 
material, and we will tell you what 


types of saws to use to do your work 
better and easier. Disston issues many 
books to aid the user of saws and tools. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 
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QMPLY WITH Ge? 
320 CPROVCHOUT tha 


| PURE CIDER |} 
VINEGAR | 


FERMENTED 


© H.s.H Co'24 


So little vinegar is used at a meal, and so much depends 
on the flavor of ‘that little, that the cost is negligible. 

For about a cent a week more you can have Heinz 
Pure Cider Vinegar—made from the whole juice of the’ 
apple—full flavored and mellow, with a delicate, 
aromatic, appetizing flavor that brings out the best of 
fruits or vegetables. 


HEINZ 


Pa Weer . iE 


Vinegars 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
long enough for our purpose—we leave 
tomorrow. Get fresh horses quick.” 

They had dumped Jim Stofer on the 
floor of a house and he lay there for twelve 
hours without moving. Then he woke up 
and asked for water, and when they had 


| given him that, he asked for food. El Gallo 


sat and watched him. , : 

“Now,” he said, taking a chair opposite, 
when Stofer had finished, ‘‘we can talk.” 

“What do you mean by these monkey- 
shines?” blustered Jim Stofer. 

“Not so much noise, scoundrel.’ 

“But you promised ——” j 

“T promised nothing. Who do you think 
Tam?” 

“General Cafiero, are you not?”’ 

“T am El Gallo, hombre.” 

By goodness, that made Jim Stofer open 
his eyes! 

“You are surprised, yes? Get ready for 
another then. Look at me.” ; 

Jim Stofer did so. He stared as bold as 
a bull. 

“Do you recognize somebody you have 
known?” 

“T’ve seen you somewhere, general, but 
I can’t quite place—did I ever buy any 
cattle from you, maybe?”’ 

“Stand up.” 

Stofer obeyed, but he groaned very loud. 

“Now do you remember me?” thundered 
El Gallo, handing him a swift kick in the 
pants. ‘‘ Benito Salazar, you son of a gun!” 

This Stofer couldn’t fly straight, sir, but 
he was a game bird all the same, and no 
sooner did he feel Benito’s boot than he 
took a swing at him with his fist and 
knocked El] Gallo clear across the room 
against the wall. 

“That for you, you yellowbelly!” he 
retorted. 

It was a very plucky thing to do, for 
Salazar could order his execution on the 
spot. He sprang up like a tiger and jerked 
out his knife. Then he put it back and 
swallowed like he was choking. He was 
not yet through with Stofer. 

““That’s the first honest thing I ever saw 
you do,” hesaid. “‘Wewill now talk alittle.” 

“What do you aim to do with me?” 

“Kill you—when I’m ready.” 

“Then what’s the use of talking? 
ahead and shoot.” 

Benito Salazar paid no attention to the 
request. 

“You arranged to meet General Cafiero. 
Well, he sent me in his place.’ 

““Double-crossed me, hey?” 

“No, not you—me. A federal force has 


Go 


| arrived in this region. That is El Zorro’s 


work.” 

Upon hearing these words Jim Stofer 
pricked up his ears and appeared to gather 
hope. ‘Well, why not fool him?” 

“T intend to.” 

“‘T’m just as willing to back you as back 
him. Let’s talk like sensible men, you and 
I. Why not let bygones be bygones, and 
work together?”’ 

“You would be willing to throw over 
Campos Cafiero, sefior, and furnish me the 
support you promised him?”’ 

“Sure. Why not?” 

Benito Salazar was staring at him. 

“You're right,”’ he murmured. ‘‘Why 
not?”’ 

“What difference does that make?’’ 
said this Stofer. “You or Cafiero—it’s all 
the same to me.” 

“But your country has put a price on 
my head. I am its enemy.” 

“We can fix that up. Once you’re in 
power—why, anything’s possible with 
money, general.” 

“Hombre,” replied Benito Salazar in a 
quiet voice, “pay attention to what I say. 
You are lower, in my estimation, than the 
lowest animal. Did you ever see a beast 
betray its kind? Friends, family, country— 
there is nothing and nobody you would not 
sell for money.” 

“Well, when it comes to that, you and 
Cafiero ya 

“Silence! Have I sold out to you? 
Know, rascal, that before the sun sets— 
hark! What’s that?” 


directions, and his men were 
from house to house before the ; 
federals. 
“To the horses, boys!’ roa 
general. ““We must get away from 
At that moment Jim Stofer sr 
of the house and started to run t 
federal lines, shouting and wayii 
kerchief. Benito Salazar saw 
stopped. He still had time to 
horse and escape with his bunch, Ty 
sir, he took a deep breath and chase 
son of a gun. 
“‘Sefior Dios,” he prayed, “‘give nj 
one more chance at this traitor!” 
Now, Jim Stofer was big and fat, ;} 
he could not make his legs moye wii| 
rapidity he would have liked. He |, 
El Gallo behind him and turned, 
grappled and fell to the earth. Bur 
minute Benito Salazar rose up from | 
in a hail of bullets from the federal ; 
“‘Sefior Dios,”’ he shouted in a yo) 
thanksgiving, “you have heard! 
then he stopped and smiled very { 
like something sure enough surprisec | 
A puzzled look changed mighty qui 
one of agony, sir, as his legs bent ; 
knees, and he fell down dead on top «| 
Stofer, who was also very dead. 
Well, that federal commander 
elated because he had killed the 
Gallo, and he sent the body 
nearest railroad station to the ¢ 
special train, that it might be e; 
the people. 
Also, he wanted the reward. 
But he soon found out it is 
with the buzz saw to mix in th 
nations. They gave him the | 
El Gallo’s head—yes—then they f 
double that sum and confis 
property and threw him int 
slaying Stofer. What do you k 
that? : | 
It was very strange. Your great Go 
ment demanded that the federal authe 
should apprehend everybody 
the murder of this prominent citizi 
asked for an apology, and pun 
the guilty, and also a sum of 
appease his family. The fed 
that Stofer had plotted to stir 
lution against them. It made 
They then asserted this Jim 
nothing short a traitor to his 
and a black scoundrel—and th 
special courier to Washington 
respondence obtained from 
much cost, to prove their 
Washington would not rele 
branded those papers as forgerie 
pressed them “‘for the public 
was always lucky, that Jim Stof 
By this time the newspa 
your country were fiercely exci 
every day they clamored for the G¢ 
ment to get busy and do somethi 
they made Jim Stofer out to be a! 
There were threats of war, so 
had to back down and do what 
ordered. By goodness, I bet 
Cafiero laughed, away up th 
mountains! 
I could not understand this aff 
sir, so I asked a correspondent of 
ful American newspaper what it 
“Why, that’s simple,” he said 
as A B C. What’s on your min 
“Well, sefior, there is po 
Salazar, an honest peon driven 
into the revolutionary business. — 
yes. A traitor to his country?—never 
would die first. Well, they hunt oa 


and kill him and exhibit his body 
warning to evildoers.” 


“Sure. That guy got what was 
to him. Too much rooster was his trou! 

“But what about this Jim Stofer, 
How do you explain that?” 

“Why, you poor fish,” he repli 
you see the difference? We're 2 


people. Get civilized, son, get 
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_ Here is a picture of the Ohio home whose owner made the statement 
above. It was a home impossible to heat with a base burner, but when 
a Sunbeam Cabinet Heater was put in the living room every corner of 
every room was easily kept warm and cozy all winter long. 


Because it heats by circulation instead of radiation, the Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater keeps the most distant rooms just as warm and com- 


fortable as the one in which it is placed. 
three stoves and saves one-third the cost of fuel. 


Bis 
9 29 ge % 


B. ELYRIA, OHIO 


Not a stove—not a 
furnace—but a heater 
5 whose low first cost 
‘i and low operating cost 
The will greatly reduce the 
| cost of heating your 

home. It burns either 
; hard or soft coal, or 
é wood, | 
S 


TRADE MARK 


It takes the place of two or 


A better way to heat 
your home. It unfail- 
ingly draws the air 
from the floor, heats 
it to the desired tem- 
perature, sends it out 
at the top and circu- 
latesit evenly through- 
out every room. 


ti This beautiful Vitreous Green Enamel Heater occupies 


a space only 27 inches square and is 52 inches high. J 
© 1924, Fox Furnace Co. 
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The Heater was Here 


— inthe living room, where its attractive design and 
rich green finish added greatly to the appearance of 
the room. By its new method of warm-air heating 
it constantly circulated fresh, healthful, warm air 
into every room in the home. 


Flowers Bloomed in 


the Window Here 


—where it was just as warm as in any part of the 
home. It was unnecessary to huddle around the 


heater in order to keep warm. Even on the coldest 
days children could play on the floor and near the 
windows. 


The Bathroom was 


S) 
a Way off Here 
fe —farther away from the heater than any other room 
e Rout lehes ¢ cketsraae URAL RR) © Re 
ej : ays. 
ae 
= You Can Heat YOUR Home 
Si in the Same Comfortable Way 
[s) Hundreds of homes in every part of the country are 


being satisfactorily heated by the Sunbeam Cabinet 
Heater. Many of them are even more difficult to heat 
than the one described above. This remarkable heater 
will heat the five to seven-room home thoroughly and 
economically. Our Engineering Department will gladly 
work out a scientific heating plan for you without the 
slightest obligation. Mail the coupon today. 


COUPON 


The Fox Furnace Company, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obligation, your sketch blank, 
so that I can have your Engineering Department give me 
a free heating plan for my home. Also send me illus- 
trated literature. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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and reloaded them as we sped on, though 
one hand was of little use in the work. 

‘Maybe they follow,” he explained, “‘but 
maybe not; maybe you send too many to 
h—1.” 

““There were three of the scoundrels,” I 
said. “I saw them halt their car and ex- 
tinguish their lights, although I did not sus- 
pect they were highway robbers.” 

“T)—d _hijackers,”’ he retorted, using 
his own term to designate the ruffians. I 
could make out by now that the man was a 
foreigner, of a Latin race, short, stoutly 
built, with a swarthy countenance. ‘Keep 
going fast,’ he continued after a groan 
aroused by his wound, “‘and you bet we 
give them more h— fire if they follow.” 

I needed little urging to drive fast. I had 
always longed to drive a motor car rapidly, 
but never before for various reasons had the 
privilege been mine. Now it was not only 
advisable but Mrs. Copplestone would not 
be able to censure me for recklessness. 
When we had put a round dozen of miles 
between us and our encounter with the 
blackguardly crew I began to take a gen- 
uine delight in the situation. The car ran 
truly, obeying my lightest touch on its 
wheel, and I reflected that I was at last on 
a journey after my own heart. I had not to 
reach a certain place at a certain time, I had 
not to return at a designated hour, and, 
best of all, I did not know where I was 
going. I caught a fine exhilaration from 
this freedom. My hunger had ceased to 
annoy and, except that the fellow beside 
me had grave need of a surgeon, I should 
have wished our ride to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. I was thrilled, too, at the knowledge 
that criminal activities, such as the mystery 
tales recounted, should have been running 
so close to the surface of my unexciting life. 
At any time in all my dull years, appar- 
ently, I could have mingled with them by 
stepping a few yards from iny own door. 

My wounded companion would eagerly 
direct me to the right turn at crossroads 
and at the same time adjure me to greater 
speed. Doing this he would address me as 
Bo. “Take the right turn, Bo. Keep her 
moving, Bo!’”’ And twice he said, ‘‘ Pretty 
fast company, you are, Bo!” which I took 
as a tribute to my skill in driving, and 
wished Mrs. Copplestone might have heard. 
Once and again he instructed me to halt and 
light cigarettes for him which I placed be- 
tween his lips. 

The moon had long since gone down and 
a ghostly light from the east began to re- 
veal details in the landscape we traveled. 
This was an adventure in itself, unprece- 
dented for me, to watch the dawn light 
creep over a sleeping world while I shat- 
tered the silence with the clamor of my ve- 
hicle. I received a new and strangely 
intimate sense of cosmic relations, a vivid 
realization that I was on a huge ball that 
slowly turned in space and would continue 
to turn until we again faced the sun. It 
was a familiar phenomenon, of which I had 
long since been aware in a bookish way, but 
not before had I observed it so nearly. 

As the scene lightened, my companion 
stirred and looked about him, then ad- 
dressed me: ‘‘Now we are coming, Bo. 
Here is the railroad track; turn right after 
you cross.”” I took the turn he indicated a 
mile beyond the track and saw that we 
approached a town. It was well-nigh hidden 
by clumps of growing trees, but many 
stacks and steeples pierced the canopy of 
foliage. My companion became as viva- 
cious as his enfeebled condition would 
permit. 

“Now we come to the big gate, Bo! 
That’s where you turn in.” We ap- 
proached the gate and I saw the place to be 
a sort of country inn at the town’s edge, 
with a stretch of veranda along the road, 
the gate leading to a side yard. This gate 
stood open between two square posts and 
perhaps I turned my truck too quickly, for 
although I missed one of them I heard quite 
a crash as the ponderous vehicle raked the 
other and sent it toppling. Somewhat dis- 
mayed by this contretemps I pulled up 
quickly inside the yard and at the same 
moment a stout disheveled man rushed ex- 
citedly from a side door of the establish- 
ment, loudly crying, ‘‘Hey! What the 
h——l, there; where you going, you d—d 
idiot!’”’ Then as his eyes cleared he came 
down the steps to us and I saw that he was 
indeed the man who would use language of 
this sort, a rough, rather commonly dressed 
fellow, portly, and with a florid, irritable 
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face. His expression of annoyance van- 
ished quickly, however, and gave place to 
one of amazement when he saw me at the 
wheel and observed the blood upon my com- 
panion’s shoulder. 

‘Something doing, Joe?’’ he demanded. 

The latter spoke up instantly. 

“Boss, this bozo, he’s pretty fast com- 
pany; he knocked off a couple of guys back 
there and saved your stuff.” 

The fellow seemed taken aback at this, 
but in a moment he recovered and was 
helping the wounded Joe to dismount from 
his seat. When he had done this he keenly 
surveyed the vacant seat, which bore pro- 
fuse evidence of our affray, glanced sharply 
again at me and called over his shoulder, 
“Hey, Ed, come out here!” 

From the side door appeared a younger 
man, slighter, more intelligent-looking, 
who smoothed his recently wetted hair as 
he came. 

“Get this bus around back and the boys 
to unloading,’ commanded the first man, 
and added, as the one called Ed surveyed us 
with amazement, ‘‘ Wenearly got hijacked.” 

“This bozo is fast company all right,” 
again said the wounded man. ‘He knocks 
off a couple of guys back there.”’ I thought 
if he were referring to the gateposts he was 
wrong, as I had knocked off only one by 
reason of turning too sharply, but before I 
could correct him the chap called Ed had 
come to my side of the truck and brusquely 
motioned me to dismount. When I had 
done so he took my place and drove the 
vehicle toward some outbuildings at the 
rear. Jt was with real regret I saw it go, for 
on its seat I had enjoyed some of the most 
satisfactory moments of my life. I was 
given no time to dwell upon this, however, 
for the remaining man ordered me inside, 
at the same time supporting his wounded 
employe up the steps. 

The room we entered was a kitchen, still 
dim in the morning light, where a slatternly 
maid was laying a fire in the range. The 
owner guided his charge to a chair and went 
into an adjoining room, where I presently 
heard him in guarded tones request the im- 
mediate attendance of a medical man. 
Meantime Joe, slumped in his chair, re- 
garded me with a sort of wan admiration. 
‘Pretty fast company,”’ he murmured, but 
rolled to the floor in a faint as the words left 
his lips. The man who had returned from 
the telephone as Joe fell raised his inani- 
mate form and bore it to an inner room, 
commanding me with a glance of his hard 
eyes to remain where I was. 

The maid, having her fire under way, 
was now slicing ham at a table, and the 
sight of this brought my hunger back upon 
me, redoubled. I resolved instantly that I 
should not leave the place until I had by 
some means obtained food. Being utterly 
chilled I moved my chcir close to the range, 
in which the fire was roaring, but I was 
very soon routed from this position, finding 
even the room intolerable, for the maid, a 
quite stupid, sluggish-looking woman of 
middle age, began to drop the slices of ham 
into a hot skillet, and the aroma of this 
well-nigh drove me to madness. I tried 
moving my chair back, but the scent pene- 
trated every corner of the apartment, and I 
rushed to the outer air for relief. 

Sitting on the steps I heard the host, for 
so I took him to be, enter the kitchen and 
demand, ‘‘Hey, Tilly, wher’d that tramp 
go?”’ The woman must have motioned to 
the door, for the fellow at once came to it 
and was about to address me, but at that 
moment a car sputtered into the yard and 
a man emerged from it with a black bag. 
He was hailed by the host. 

“Hey, doc—hurry in to Joe; he had a 
sort of accident.’”’ The doctor went within 
and the host, about to follow him, paused 
and glanced again at me. ‘‘Hey, better 
stick inside, Bo,” he said not unkindly. 

I explained my predicament.as simply as 
I could. “Sitting inside your kitchen,” I 
said, ‘‘is torture to me while your servant is 
cooking ham. Since late yesterday morn- 
ing not a morsel of food has passed my lips, 
and the aroma of cooking in that confined 
apartment has become really excruciating. 
So if you don’t mind I would rather rest 
quietly here, although I am chilled to the 
bone, until—that is ——” 

I broke off in some confusion, lest I seem 
to be hinting that I sought an invitation to 
breakfast. I noted that almost from the 
beginning of my speech the fellow had 
drawn himself up in amazement, regarding 


mewithastartledlook. He seemed, indeed, 
rather dazed, brushing a huge and rather 
hairy hand across his eyes, as he exclaimed in 
low, tense tones, “‘ Well, I am d—d!”. A 
moment he stared incredulously at me, then 
turned to the open door of the kitchen and 
roared, ‘‘Hey, Tilly, get a movement on! 
This gentleman has brought his appetite. 
And don’t you quit cooking until he gives 
you an office to—hear me!”’ He then turned 
to me, saying, “All right, Professor; come 
in and sit up; she’s got enough to start you 
off.” With which words he followed the 
medical man who had disappeared within. 

Looking into the kitchen I saw that a 
cloth of red and white check now covered 
the table. A place had been laid, and before 
it was an immense platter crowded with 
slices of ham and bordered with eggs that 
had been fried in its juice. Without a word 
of apology I seated myself and began to 
eat, while the maid, with a detached, in- 
curious air, brought me steaming coffee in 
a large thick cup and returned to the stove, 
where she resumed her work of cooking 
batter cakes on a griddle. 

For the moment I was all animal. I for- 
got my drab past, my night’s glorious ven- 
ture, my present dingy surroundings, noting 
only that from time to time my cup was 
refilled with coffee or that a fresh tower of 
the excellent batter cakes was placed on the 
table by a silent automaton who never so 
much as raised her eyes tome. What I wish 
to convey is that I ate along in a rapid, ab- 
sorbed, rather silly way, with apparently 
no object in view. Egg after egg slid from 
the platter to my plate, and twice the ham 
was renewed. Time, seemingly, had stopped 
its flight; I was eating on in an endless 
present. So it curiously seemed when at 
last I was in a condition to indulge in men- 
tal comment. 

After I found myself studying each new 
egg with something like calculation before 
taking it on my plate, I became aware that 
I had eaten nearly enough of the ham, and 
regretfully concluded that I should be un- 
equal to another monument of the cakes. 
It was in this comparative leisure that I 
began to recall the curious manner of my 
host; at first his peculiarity of speech, in 
that he commenced almost every sentence 
with an arousing “Hey!” and then his 
subtle change of manner when he had ad- 
dressed me as ‘‘Professor.” For all his 
rough exterior he must, I thought, be a 
keen student of human nature to have 
looked beneath my disreputable garb and 
divined that I was not the tramp I un- 
doubtedly seemed to be. It was plain that 
I must not linger here, where my identity 
might be guessed by so shrewd a chap. As I 
meditated I finished, though not without an 
effort, the last of the cakes and waved away 
new supplies which the woman was dully 
bringing me. Never in my life had I con- 
sumed so much food in so short time, and 
I felt a lethargy stealing over me which I 
found it hard to combat. I moved my 
chair back from the empty table and re- 
laxed in the genial warmth of the room. 
I bowed my head, closed my eyes, and al- 
lowed thrilling impressions of recent events 
to race madly through my mind. Before 
my shut eyes ran a swift series of pictures, 
enlivened at intervals by the vision of a 
broad platter goldeningly burdened with 
ham and eggs; anon I heard, faintly, shots 
and the confused voices of men forgetting 
themselves in the foulest rage. 

I awoke with a start, my body having 
fallen forward till I was like to pitch head- 
long from my chair, and saw that I had 
dozed for some time. At the table I had 
quitted, my host and his employe, Edward, 
had finished breakfast and were conversing 
in low tones. They now glanced around at 
me and were genial in their greetings. 

“T was just speaking of you, old-timer,” 
said the host. ‘You are a wreck, a down- 
and-outer, and pretty far gone, too; but 
the way Joe says you threw yourself last 
night—maybe you have the makings of a 
man left in that old hulk yet, if you’d lay 
off the booze or the dope or whatever it was 
that got to you. Anyway, I’m half a mind 
to put you on that run. It’s the first time 
I tried one man on it, and you bet I don’t 
let another go without a side-kicker. What 
do you say? Joe’s brother will take the 
trip tomorrow, and if you want to go along 
there’s good money in it.”’ 

Fortunately I was able to divine the gen- 
eral intention of this jargon. A most at- 
tractive sort of employment was being 
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proffered me; I could be out in the o 
I could drive a car as swiftly as I wis 
and the life, as the encounter of the p)} 
ous night showed, would not be devoi ¢ 
incident. While I considered my y\ 
each man took a toothpick from a g 
glass vase on the table between them, « 
dare say I should find it an agreeable s} 
tion,” I replied, ‘‘and your offer is the y 
welcome because it finds me in reduced 
cumstances.” 

“T bet they couldn’t be reduced 
more a-tall,’’ remarked Edward, remo 
his toothpick for the purpose and shrey 
regarding my shabby attire. 
: oe correct,’ I assented. “Tn } 

am at this moment very awkwardly 
out funds.” a 

‘Hard lines, Professor,’ said the | 
ae, turning to the other, “Ain’t he g, 

“T will say that he is,” remarked 
ward, who, it seemed, had somehow pi 
up a bit of our college slang. But I thot | 
it best to free both their minds of a « 
impression. ‘‘I am not a professor, as. 
seem to believe,’’ I said stoutly. My n: 
is Simms.” R 

Edward again removed his 
leaned forward, and after peering 
me, said in delighted tones, ‘‘ Of co 
As I live, it’s my old friend, 
Simms! Well, well, it’s a small w 
all!’”’ His words were earnest enc 
there seemed something waggis 
play of his eyebrows as he uttered the 
I thought it best to deny that I recalled} 

“T cannot remember,” I demurred, “¢ 
to have met ——”’ 4 

The fellow would not let me finish. “’ 
of course you remember!” he 
“You surely haven’t forgotten our mee( 
at the luncheon given by the Seattle. 
tary Club some years ago. Your suit: 
pressed then, but it’s the same old Simn 

I now saw that he was entirely seri 
and wishing to avoid explanations t 
might prove embarrassing, I thought it} 
merely to say that I had a wretch 
ory for faces and that I was extremely s¢ 
his had slipped from my mind. 

He took it nicely, I thought, and 
my confusion by saying, “Ah, 
might happen to any man, and t 
such a ne at ae a : bill, Ai 
remember you perfectly. Arid how are 
the Rotary lads?’ — 

Again I was awkwardly placed, but m 
aged to murmur some polite thing whil 
saw a way to divert him by picking up‘ 
of the two curious-looking firearms wh 
our host had placed on the table beside h 
“T suppose these are what I found so ust 
last night,’’ I observed. a 

“The same,” replied the host, “ani 
want them to have a good cleaning bi 
you go out again.” a 

“They are, surely,” I said, “no des 
cable engines of warfare,” held : 
before me as on the previous night. 
stantly a series of deafening report 
sued—the more tightly I clutched th 


weapon, and then I fell back weakly in 
chair. pe J 
“Hey! What the h—l!” roared { 
host, who had leaped to his feet and acr 
the room with an agility amazing in one 
his build. An acrid smoke palled the roo 
Edward was again leering waggishly at 
He had not risen, but merely withdrawn. 
toothpick, which he held poised before hi 
It was now, we observed, that the mé 
had somehow removed herself outside t 
room. From the porch one heard a sh 
torrent of speech which I recognized to 
in one of the Norse tongues. Our hi 
stepped quickly to the door and orde! 
her within, ‘Hey, there,” he called, © 
you want to bring the coppers [poli 
upon us?” .. 
She returned timidly, no longer the du 
lethargic person she had been. Hé fe 
was eloquent with the liveliest emotions 
she set about clearing the table at which’ 
had eaten. . 
It was now I discovered that a spray 
bullets had entered the floor at my feet a 
I was overwhelmed with confusion. — 
seemed so rude a requital for the gener 
hospitality that had been shown me, an 
at once offered the most sincere apologi 
adding that these weapons seemed V0) 
a curiously sensitive construction 
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tpick up the other one that lay on 
», but my host with a quick move- 
eched it beforeme. ‘‘No, youdon’t, 
s,” he said. “If you want to lec- 
| the one you just fired.” 

ye the boys in Seattle never hear 
ts,” remarked Edward, almost as if 
“old them frankly that until the 
snight I had never discharged a 
» my life and it was not to be won- 
. that I should at first be rather 
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ye level?” demanded the host. 
. your pardon?” I said. 
-zht?” he again demanded. 
-dherespoke. “ AnyoneinSeattle,”’ 
‘will tell you that the word of old 
18 is as good as his bond any day.” 
‘secretly pleased to know that he 
‘ast mistaking me for some repu- 
~son, and I now said to my ex- 
“Do you mean, am I serious in 
‘at I have never discharged a fire- 
last night? If so, I can assure you 
oke the truth.” 

lam ——” The fellow was about 
again, but at that moment the 
‘the inner room opened and Joe 
aled, his shoulder swathed and his 
in a sling. 
hing doing, boss?” heasked weakly. 
ing,” replied our host. “It was 
‘r side-kick [associate] showing off 
_ This made it seem that I had in- 
ly brought about the late fusillade, 
s too embarrassed to defend my- 
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“but he’s a bit too handy for the 
in mind. Sorry, old-timer’’—he 
ned to me—‘“‘but I don’t think I 
er trust you on that job I spoke 
| trigger finger is not well trained.” 
tt you believe it, boss!’ cried Joe 
doorway. ‘“‘That baby, he’s fast 
‘—bing, bing!—he mows them 
was near to die and needing for 
1 he bring me off.” 
of course, grateful to the honest 
t this tribute, but I saw now, and 
.as much to the man who had so 
ecome my employer, that I was 
unfitted for the post in question. 
s later,” I added, ‘‘when I have 
5 of practice ” 
tly,” said he. 
wasn’t for that fast baby,” in- 
ye, still clinging to the doorway, 
out there yet; them guys would 
-me in a hole.” 
ost gestured to him in a friendly 
~“That’s all right, Joe; you got 
and this bozo brought you off; 
tand that, and I’ll see he gets his. 
orry, and now get back to bed 
ju start a fever, like the doc said.” 
thdrew and the host turned to me, 
1 so taking from a side pocket of 
h jacket a tremendous roughly 
1 roll of bank notes. “‘Now, Pro- 
1e said, ‘‘here’s where you get your 
nd from the outer surface of the 
egan removing bills until he had a 
Which he thrust upon me. I was 
at his action, and protested. 
ly,” I said, “‘I shall not need any 
n, because my wants are simple.” 
it,” he insisted, crowding the 
‘my hand. “You saved me a wad 
h {money] last night, and you 
off a game little Portugee besides. 
t don’t do any good to give your 
1ey—you ll wake up in some dump 
W and wonder what you did with 
ake it just the same.” 
tood there staring at the immense 
ward arose and made a suggestion. 
ny tip, Addison,” he said, ‘‘and 
t it all in one pocket. Spread it; 
f Dick, he ought to have some 
ns, 
the host, at once addressed Tilly: 
here, get us some safety pins, will 
he maid went to a room back of the 
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implements; whereupon they both, 
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nomination which they told me to 
my trousers pocket. ‘‘For carfare 
wuts,” said Edward. 

that bum suit of clothes is worth 
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ack, “And any dipper that tries 
you will have his work cut out.” 
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Again I tried to express my thanks and 
my notion that I was being overrewarded 
for the slight service I had been able to 
render, but Dick gruffly muttered, ‘“For- 
get it, sport.’””’ He and Edward then con- 
ferred over a penciled memorandum, so I 
did not again protest. It was planned, I 
learned, that I should accompany Edward 
to the city, some score of miles distant, he 
having to motor there to deliver some of 
the very goods I had helped save from the 
rascally robbers the night before. 

“They got fourteen cases loaded in 
back,”’ said Dick, “and there’s the ad- 
dresses of the four parties that gets them. 
You can take checks from all but this one; 
I ain’t dealt with him yet.’ 

“Right you are, boss,’”’ said Edward, who 
had completed his toilet since early morn- 
ing and was now trimly dressed in a busi- 
ness suit of excellent taste. He was, I felt 
certain, a competent young man. 

When the time for our departure came I 
went to bid Joe farewell. He was resting 
comfortably, I gathered, and the poor fel- 
low was not a little moved when I gripped 
his hand. He wished to know where I was 
going, but I could tell him nothing definite 
beyond my intention of visiting, in time, 
the Rocky Mountains. 

“Good,” he replied heartily. ‘Maybe I 
sometime find you there; I don’t forget 
how you brought me off.” I assured him 
I would remember him kindly and went out 
to shake hands with Richard, who stood by 
the motor car giving Edward a final word 
of direction. 

“You are a wonder, Professor,’ he said 
at parting; and added rather enigmatically, 
“When you was good you must have been 
very good, I will tell the world.” 

With Edward at the wheel our car sped 
out to the highway and presently we were 
making good time, though he seemed more 
timid about driving than I would have been 
after my success of the night before. 

“Tell me,’ I said, as soon as we were 
well on our way, ‘‘why should Dick—or 
Richard, rather—insist upon addressing 
me as Professor? Do not think the ques- 
tion an idle one; I have a reason for wish- 
ing to know. Is there something in my 
appearance that explains it? Surely I am 
garbed like a workingman.” 

“You surely are, old sport,’”’ he answered. 
“And I don’t really know why Richard 
should address you in that manner unless 
it is that you wear spectacles. If you took 
those off your disguise would be perfect; 
not a soul would ever dream of calling you 
Professor.” 

I fell to wondering if indeed so slight an 
item might wholly alter my looks, but I 
had not liked the use of his word “disguise,” 
so I changed the subject by inquiring about 
the worth of the goods I had helped to save. 
Edward turned to smile upon me. ‘Worth 
a lot of dough to Dick,” he replied. ‘“‘Piled 
in the back here is about a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth.” 

At this I wondered about the nature of 
goods so costly. “Silk?” I ventured. 

But Edward answered evasively, “‘ Finer 
than silk.’’ And with this I was obliged to 
be content. 

Edward spoke later about my life on the 
road, as he called it, and I was not a little 
vexed by his calm assumption that I was 
a victim of the drink habit, yet I saw no 
way of refuting this without revealing too 
much about myself. 

At ten o’clock we were traversing the 
outskirts of the city, and ere long we skirted 
the edge of a vast green park where, it oc- 
curred to me, I might pleasantly spend a 
few hours, so I said as much, and Edward 
stopped to let me out. I then assured him 
that I should retain the most pleasant 
memories of our brief association. 

He thanked me and said at parting, ‘‘ Re- 
member, Bo, you have a bum suit but it is 
lined with kale. So try to wake up to- 
morrow with something besides the safety 
pins upon you. And do not talk to any 
strangers. So long!”’ 

He drove off with a cheerful wave of the 
hand, and I crossed the street to a news 
stand so that I might have reading matter 
while I rested in the pleasant park. 
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lie drug-store news stand had but a 
meager assortment of periodicals; none 
that I would have chosen from a proper 
stock. But I purchased the least frivolous 
of them and entered the park in search of a 
nook where I could pass a few pleasant 
hours undisturbed. I found presently a 
rustic seat on which I made myself com- 
fortable. My surroundings were conducive 
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to quiet. Birds piped in the trees, a green 
turf spread away from me, and near by a 
dozen children played at games while their 
nurses chatted on another bench. Coming 
so directly from an atmosphere of tension 
I relaxed in the idyllic peace of the place 
and sought forgetfulness in the pages of my 
periodical. 

_Soon I was deep in a thoughtful article 
disclosing that we of America dance above a 
volcano by reason of our insensate pursuit 
of pleasure in cabarets, those gilded resorts 
in which the vicious night life of Paris is re- 
produced and even overdrawn. Home life, 
I learned, was now extinct, and weno longer 
give a thought to the morrow. I was sure I 
had done well to break from my prison, be- 
cause this alarming news had never reached 
Fairwater—or at least my own immediate 
circle, I had been living in a fool’s para- 
dise, and only beyond its bounds could I 
have learned of the country’s peril. 

After a time of reading I chanced to 
glance up, musing on this dreadful new 
knowledge I had gained. Down the wind- 
ing walk that passed before my bench 
sauntered a terrifying figure all too well 
known to me; none other than Bertrand 
Meigs, long since detested as Fairwater’s 
demon alumnus. Even at a considerable 
distance the slight wiry frame, the loudish 
suit of checks, the straw hat ribboned with 
the colors of his college club, the rattan 
stick, made his identity all too certain. He 
is an irresponsible person of youngish—far 
too young—middle age; indeed I believe 
his was the class of ’04; yet each year at 
commencement time he infests the campus 
in a striped blazer, and by sheer force of 
character becomes a leader of all activities. 
If nothing better offers he will assemble 
any random group of students and insist 
with a sort of grim frivolity upon leading 
them in the college yell. His energy is tire- 
less and he presumes outrageously upon his 
seniority. I have known him approach our 
president while in the ceremonial robes of 
his office, slap him rudely on the back and 
proffer him a cigar from one of his waist- 
coat pockets, either of which seems to 
spout cigars like a fountain. He makes 
himself equally familiar with other mem- 
bers of the faculty. Me, for example, he has 
for years addressed as Coppie, even in 
mixed company, yet of his actual college 
time I have but the faintest recollection, 
being positive only that he never majored 
in history. He is, in short, a busybody, an 
annual pest, as Fargus Jessup has said. It 
was Jessup also who first called him the 
demon alumnus. He has, withal, a kind 
heart and a sincere interest in the well- 
being of Fairwater, wherefore much is for- 
given him. 

As the creature neared me I bent my 
head low over my magazine. He passed at 
a slow saunter and I supposed ‘would not 
even glance at a person so insignificant as I 
appeared. Yet, lifting my eyes after he 
passed, I was chilled to notice that he had 
half turned and was looking back at me— 
not with recognition, to be sure, yet with 
faintly stirred interest. I had the presence 
of mind not to betray that I observed his 
look, and presently he resumed his stroll, 
though more slowly, going on as one in a 
state of indecision. 

I sat motionless, slanting my glance only 
enough to perceive that a score of yards 
farther on he again turned to regard me, 
almost stopping in his tracks as he did so. 
He found me still inert, but the moment he 
went on and a bend in the walk brought a 
stretch of shrubbery to intervene, I was up 
and footing it briskly in the opposite direc- 
tion. I saw that the fellow might ruin all. 
He would have read of my disappearance, 
and in passing had been stirred by some- 
thing familiar. I had once heard Fargus 
Jessup speculate interestingly as to whether 
this nuisance could have any other occupa- 
tion than being a Fairwater alumnus; 
whether, between commencements, he 
might not hibernate in a cavern or perhaps 
sew himself up in a cocoon—such being the 
fashion of Jessup’s coarse humor. And 
now, as I practically fled from the creature, 
I found myself wishing that if he did have 
any serious purpose in life, he might be 
pursuing it instead of making himself ob- 
jectionable in a public park. However, I 
saw with relief that he had not turned back, 
and I was presently in a maze of pathways 
where he would have found it difficult to 
trace me. 

Following one of these I issued to a com- 
pound where wild animals were shut in 
cages, but as groups of people stood before 
these I thought it wiser to keep on until I 
had gained the brow of a hill beyond, where 
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I again hoped to find a secluded bench on 
which to continue my reading of our coun- 
try’s plight. 

Reaching the summit of this rise I saw 
that a fenced half acre of it was brown and 
bare and given over to the burrows of what 
I detected to be prairie dogs, a small Amer- 
ican rodent allied to the marmots, many of 
whom were now erecting themselves rigidly 
at the mouths of their homes or scampering 
about in a hurried but aimlessfashion. The 
spot seemed too unattractive to lure on- 
lookers. I sank to rest on a bench over- 
looking it and again fell to my reading. 

It seemed I was not to remain alone, 
however. Five minutes later a man oddly 
garbed and of striking appearance strode 
up the hill and, without noticing me, came 
not far from my seat and leaned over the 
fence to regard the rodents. He was tall, 
and of rather a harsh personality, but what 
marked him for me was his hat and his hair. 
The hat was immense, with a spreading 
brim and high crown, drab in color, and 
from beneath it the hair hung in ringlets 
well upon the shoulders of a not too modish 
coat. The person wore also a voluminous 
mustache with drooping ends. His face was 
dark and the eyes showed a saturnine glint 
under the wide hatbrim. 

As he leaned there he seemed to be sunk 
in dejection, staring blankly at the colony 
of animals, and twice while I regarded him 
he drew a long sigh. 

And now I became more interested in 
this figure than in my periodical, for I had 
identified him with picturesque creatures 
once observed in a wild Far Western enter- 
tainment. He would be of the famed Rocky 
Mountains, a cowboy or herdsman. In a 
conversational tone, for he was hanging 
above the fence hardly ten feet from me, I 
remarked, “‘They are a small American 
rodent allied to the marmots.”’ 

At my words he slowly turned, gazed at 
me quite without interest and asked in a 
drawl dark with cynicism, “Is that so?” 
the word “‘so”’ being heavily emphasized. 
He then resumed his listless stare at the 
animals, paying me no more heed. 

He was a wild-looking man, yet I could 
not avoid thinking his wildness calculated. 
He seemed a bit unreal, like a person in 
fiction. Determined, however, to engage 
him in converse, I presently addressed him 
again: 

“Perhaps you have not seen this very 
interesting article in which it is said that 
we, aS a people, are dancing on the vol- 
cano’s edge in those gilded resorts where 
the vicious night life of Paris is being repro- 
duced and even overdrawn.” 

Hereupon the fellow once more turned to 
regard me briefly, but made no answer and 
lapsed into his droop of silent dejection. 

Again, after a moment I remarked, 
“Every thoughtful citizen must be alarmed 
to discover that our home life is becoming 
extinct—do you not think so?” 

This time he sighed drearily, but came 
over and seated himself by me with some- 
thing like a groan. 

“Quit your kidding, old-timer,’’ he 
crisply said; and added in a tone of not un- 
kindly inquiry, ‘‘Things breaking rotten 
for you too?” 

Being uncertain of the import of this 
speech I asked, ‘‘Do you know the Rocky 
Mountains?” 

“Do I know the Rocky Mountains?” he 
repeated. ‘Listen, Bill, I knew them 
mountains when they wasn’t that high.’ 
And he held his hand to within a few inches 
of the paved walk before us. I of course 
recognized this as a fashion of humorous 
hyperbole and laughed heartily, whereupon 
he gestured toward the colony of rodents 
and went on in a confidential tone, ‘‘Say, 
this here spot is the only spot in the whole 
town where I can get any home feeling. I 
just come here and look at them dogs and 
that stretch of bare ground till I’m likely 
to break down and sob for homesickness.” 

As there was a note of genuine melan- 
choly in his tone I thought best to divert 
him. ‘Those creatures,” I said, ‘‘are not, 
I believe, hunted as game in the Far West. 
Are they considered, by any chance, cood 
to eat?” 

“Good to eat!’’ he exclaimed with real 
vivacity. ‘Say, Bill, I dare you to climb 
that fence and catch one for me; just bring 
one here and see what happens, that’s all I 
ask.”’ This, of course, was another of his 
absurdities of a significance not plain to me, 
so I made no comment, whereupon he con- 
tinued, “If I couldn’t eat a prairie dog my 
name ain’t Sooner Jackson.” 

“Sooner Jackson,”’ I repeated, struck by 
the racy quaintness of it. 
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“The same,”’ he answered, ‘‘and my mid- 
dle name is Calamity, if anyone should ask 
ou.” 
* This, of course, was improbable, but I 
was impressed by the singularity of the two 
names. Then, feeling that he would expect 
the return courtesy I said, “‘My own name 
is Simms—Addison Simms.” I felt rather 
than saw him regard me sharply, and in 
some confusion I added, ‘‘From Tacoma.” 

The fellow’s eyes lightened and he said, 
“Ton’t you mean Seattle?” 

My confusion became more marked and 
I fear my reply was a bit stammering. 
“From Seattle originally,” I said, ‘‘but Ta- 
coma, which is a near-by city, has been my 
home for some months.”’ 

The chap now grinned broadly at me, 
and said, rather wearily, “All right, all 
right, Bill! Kid me along! Feeling pretty 
good, ain’t you, like you must have et 
lately?” 

“JT ate a very hearty breakfast not so 
many hours ago,” I admitted. ‘“‘There was 
a stupid, sullen-looking maid, Tilly her 
name was—though she fled when I began 
to shoot—but she made the most excellent 
batter cakes I have ever tasted, and the 
moment I removed a piece of ham from the 
plate she would put another in its place. 
Her coffee, also ——” I broke off because 
of the queerness of my listener’s look. It 
had grown not only fierce but personally 
threatening. Suddenly his hand closed 
over my wrist like a gyve. 

“Don’t, Bill,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘Don’t do 
it, because I might kill you.”” He said the 
absurd thing so simply that I suddenly saw 
the truth. 

“When did you eat last?’’ I demanded. 

Releasing my wrist he answered in a tone 
again light, “Yesterday morning at ten 
o’clock, by daylight squandering, I et the 
very last of a forty-dollar silver-mounted 
banjo with jeweled frets, but promise me 
you'll never tell a soul. I don’t want to get 
talked about in a hick town like this.” 
Such were his actual words, and I had no 
doubt that hunger had made the man de- 
lirious. 

“Listen to me quietly, Mr. Jackson,” I 
said. “As I came past that animal reserve 
below us I noticed a refreshment booth just 
beyond the cage of panthers—I believe 
they were panthers—and there seemed to 
be sandwiches for sale. For reasons of my 
own I prefer not to go down into that 
crowd, but I will let you have money if you 
care to go and purchase food.’”’ He seemed 
to be dazed by this speech; his eyes like 
those of a wounded animal followed my 
movements as I reached for the loose money 
in my trousers pocket. “I am certain there 
appeared to be sandwiches on the counter,”’ 
I said, and debated the sum he would need. 
“How many would you be likely to eat?” 

“How many did there seem to be?’’ he 
hoarsely demanded, and with a lightning- 
like swoop of his hand he was off down the 
hill, taking one of my bills. Now, too late, 
I reflected that this fellow was doubtless a 
sharper or confidence man. He had given 
me an assumed name—Sooner Calamity 
Jackson was so obviously just that. Ed- 
ward had been right to warn me against 
having talk with strangers, and foresighted 
indeed had he been in suggesting that my 
money be not all kept in one pocket. Yet 
while I mused upon 
the manner in 
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silence, at intervals sipping from his bottle 
of milk, and at last, somewhat restored, he 
reached into a pocket and returned me a 
handful of silver as change from my bill. 
Then again he fell to his food, though man- 
aging it now in more seemly fashion, and 
presently with a reviving appetite of my 
own I joined him, finding the sandwiches 
indeed not unwelcome. 

Observing this he offered to get me a 
bottle of milk, he having finished his own, 
but I declined, fearing it would look unbe- 
coming of me to drink milk from a bottle in 
so public a place. He then suggested an- 
other beverage. ‘‘They got some of that 
near-beer down there too. I'll get you a 
bottle of that if you say so—though it’s 
tame stuff, like kissing your Aunt Hester.” 

This, too, I declined, and we were pres- 
ently chatting of life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I asked him if he had done much 
panther hunting, but he shook his head, 
saying he would never hunt them if they 
did not hunt him; that ‘‘ Live and let live”’ 
was his motto. Itold him then of some read- 
ing I had done where panther hunts were 
described, and it was now for the first time 
that he addressed me as professor, so that 
I saw my spectacles must again have be- 
trayed me. Determining to throw him off 
the track, as the saying is, I saw it would be 
wise to adopt his own ungrammatical 
lingo, rich in double negatives, contractions 
and other vulgarisms. 

“Listen, Bill,’ I said, ‘‘I ain’t no pro- 
fessor nor never was. I am a pretty fast 
baby and a handy bimbo with firearms, 
and last night I knocked off a couple of 
guys back there.” 

He stared at me quizzically during this 
speech and continued to stare a long time 
after I had finished it with a ring of defi- 
ance. Then, to my amazement he said 
slowly, with his eyes on mine, “Professor, 
I will venture the assertion that you are 
one whale of an old liar.” 

This nettled me and I retorted with 
some spirit, ‘‘You may keep your vile in- 
sinuations to yourself, if you please, but 
it’s all true. I knocked off a couple of guys 
and brought off Joe when they were about 
to put him in a hole and at this very mo- 
ment, although I wear a bum or inferior 
suit, I have a number of dollars of kale in 
many of its pockets—pinned in so that I 
may not be frisked except with difficulty.” 

Mr. Jackson was now staring at me, open- 
mouthed, rather pitiable in his undoubted 
confusion. ‘You win,” he said briefly. 
Then after a careful scrutiny, ‘‘And what 
singed your eyebrows?” 

“That occurred,’”’ I explained, ‘‘when I 
set fire to the house, the gasoline proving 
highly inflammable.” 

Again he fastened upon me his peculiar 
stare of half-persuaded incredulity. ‘‘ Well 
[ll be ” he began, but did not carry 
the speech to what I am sure would have 
been its profane end. “ You little old mur- 
derer—and a firebug too!”’ 

“Promise me not to tell a soul,’’ I said. 

“Don’t worry about that, old-timer, but 
ain’t they likely to do something with you? 
I don’t want to pry, but how far away from 
here was all this ruckus [affair]?”’ 

“Back there,” I said, not caring to be 
more definite, and then recalling the suspi- 
cious stare of the Fairwater nuisance, 


which I had been 
defrauded I saw 
that I had done 
Mr. Jackson an in- 
justice, for he came 
panting up the in- 
cline, a paper bun- 
dle in the crook of 
one arm and carry- 
ing a large bottle of 
milk. As he came 
his dark curls flut- 
tered backward in 
the breeze and his 
long, somewhat se- 
vere countenance 
wore a look of exal- 
tation. He ad- 
vanced to the seat, 
put down the bot- 
tle of milk, undid 
his bundle and, lay- 
ing a great number 
of sandwiches be- 
tween us, began to 
attack them in al- 
most a bestial 
manner. = 

For a considera- i 
ble time he ate in 
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Bertrand Meigs, I added, ‘T don 
telling you that a certain man pa; 
not so long ago in this pack who 
me very suspiciously. In fact he kn}. 
and seemed to recognize me in sp 

fact, which, of course, you could no} 
that I am pretty thoroughly disguis) 

“Then you better get out of here |} 
Mr. Jackson, I was glad to see, nc, 
thought me a boaster and was he\ 
alert and businesslike. “‘T’ll tell yoy’ 

At that moment, coming up ¢} 
that led past our bench, I say 4) 
hatted head of Bertrand Meigs, y 
vanced, twirling his stick and glanci: 
and left. ‘Hist!’ I said to 
ion—a word I had gleaned 
Leffingwell’s stories—‘‘there he 

Mr. Jackson saw the figure 
and instantly froze to a frown 
tion, at the same time demand 
from a corner of his mouth 
tone, ‘‘Is he a detective?” 

Instantly it occurred to m 
might really be the vocati 
never suspected by us at F; 
think he is,” I answered. 

As he came before us Meigs 
uncertainly, whereupon I gla 
up at him, and my compani 
same. ‘Hello, Coppie,’ he 
though I could see he was on hi 

“T. think you have made 
I said shortly. 

“Have a cigar,” said the in 
ture, taking one from an uppe 
pocket, as usual crowded with 

I waved the thing off with 
repugnance. ‘No, thank you, 
verely. But the man would not 

‘Say, Coppie, on the level 
beginning in his most offe 
when Mr. Jackson spoke up i 

“On your way, friend; you'r 
view. This gent you’re misnami 
Pete Johnson from Moose Jaw 1 
ried my wife’s cousin.” a 

At this the Meigs creature la 
and did one of his abandoned 
I had so often witnessed in 
halls. “‘Yes, he is!’’ he cried 
casm, so that I saw the clever d 
Jackson had not availed and t 
speak for myself. 

“T am Addison Simms of 
stoutly. ‘‘I have never met yous 
seen enough of you to knowIs 
care to. Let me detain you no! 

I had thought to freeze the 
this, but now he again emitted | 
laugh and said, ‘Ah, yes, Mi 
understand; I understand p L 
do you mind telling me if there s al) 
in the report that you have be 
to that poor girl who orders som 
salads? If it’s true, allow me 
late you both. You deserve | 
And so’”’—he turned as if to go, 
leering waggishly at me—‘‘as- 
concerned—remember—there 
news of the missing man. Foul 
suspected.”’ With a final flouri 
the intolerable creature ret 
walk, glancing back to laugh in 
ous and insulting way. 

For some moments Mr. J; 
sat in silence, I trying to wr 
from the speech about a youn 

orde 
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‘7 BUTTERFIELD’S RUN 


» inting out that his salary was now 
sy triple that of the president of State, 
tenty times that of an instructor in 


el 

inaugural address to the city sales 
oa awork of art. Afterwards, Cun- 
»m came to him almost with awe. 
a, he said, “all bunk aside, I’m 
40 know you. Gosh, if I could sling 
mze like that! And the way you 
«<t out that idea about laying back 
opening and then having the punch 
n and take advantage of it! That’s 
iest-to-God stuff, Bill!” 
on smiled engagingly. He had 
on about ten pounds, which added 
his authority and to his comeliness. 
-aving ceased to study classical phi- 
rby artificial light, he had dispensed 
) is glasses. 

3,’ said William modestly, “and 
the reason it sounded so good was 
ye it was the straight dope.” 
fi spring, Cunningham’s kid sister, 
d from a Connecticut finishing 
x came back to New York and made 
aihing debut. William, who by this 
>mew her well enough to call her 
1), assisted at the function and 
<ghly enjoyed it. She was a mighty 
aive little girl, and she was rather 
silly frank and outspoken. HEvery- 
geonsidered, he liked her as well as 
4] he had ever met, and he said so to 
f Cunningham. His friend cleared 


oat. 

i], that’s fine,’’ he said, and cleared 
joat again. “‘That’s fine.” 

‘iam was slightly confused. His 
: tone had lacked warmth. Was it 


e that after all their intimate com- 
«ship, Cunningham was infected by a 
il reservation? Was it conceivable 
Je had finally drawn a line beyond 
»he didn’t care to have William en- 
(? In a word, was he displeased by 
in’s evident interest in his sister? 
\ay, what the mischief!’ said William 
iself, and nine-tenths by inclination 
ie remainder by pique, he promptly 
love with Betty Cunningham. 
iditeosition, she was a destroyer of 
y, and at the outset William liked 
‘ecause he wasn’t used to it. She 
outrageously at him, and just when 
is about to capture her, she would 
jhis ear and escape. She made fun of 
‘he mimicked him, and she assured 
hat he danced like a mechanical 
. At Christmas, he caught her under 
istletoe, and she went limp and said 
edly, “Oh, well, as long as it’s only 
randpa, go on and get it over with.” 
the meantime William was nearing 
y-seven. His name was in the Social 
ier, and he was director of one or two 
-utility corporations. He was a 
aor of the Kingston Club and an 
rate speaker at financial dinners and 
ntions, at which he demonstrated, 
dy precept and by example, that only 
incompetents believe in luck and 
you can’t keep a good man down. 
Nilliam, privately, was fortified with 
and tangible evidence of this great 
for at the end of the fiscal year he 
0 be admitted to the firm; Martin, 
ad said it. Whereas his friend Cun- 
am, for all his personal fortune and 
on, was still a city salesman. William 
n't help gloating a little, in solitude, 
ally because his friend had been be- 
g so listlessly for the last six months. 
the day that William Chauncey 
rfield was admitted to the firm, he 
sed to Betty Cunningham, but he did 
such an amateur fashion that after- 
he often blushed at the recollection. 
d gone up to take tea with her and to 
e felicitations, and the Shrimp had 
d him even more than usual. William 
; himself, upset his teacup on the 
t and went for her; and his language 
s ardent and as extravagant as though 
d been a lusty bourgeois instead of an 
t financier. Indeed, he was almost 
ed by his own juvenescence; but the 
ip, discarding her previous mood, 
d into his arms. 
illy,”” she said under her breath, 
n you're just Billy Butterfield, I 
you! 
liam blinked. 
m I ever anything else?” 


€s, you are! About half the time 
¢ a big, pompous Wall Street man, 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


and then you’re perfectly ridiculous! But, 
Billy””—and she clung tightly to him— 
“are you going to be a good boy if I marry 
you? Are you going to stay young? Are 
you going to take me to parties? Are we 
going off on trips? Are you going to stop 
being so serious? Are you ever going to 
bat one single eye at any other woman? 
If you do, I’ll scratch her eyes out!” 

William was recovering his poise. 

“Betty zu 

She put her hand over his mouth. 

“Don’t say that! Say Shrimp!” 

_ “But, my dear child, now we’re engaged, 
it isn’t dignified.” 

For answer she stood on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

“But you always called me that. 
body else ever did. I love it.’ 

“But, Betty ns 

She kissed him. 

“Shrimp! Say it!” 

To humor her, William said it, but he 
resolved to teach her, with all diligence, 
that the wife of an investment banker 
cannot properly be addressed as a crus- 
tacean. 

In breaking the news to Cunningham he 
was somewhat constrained. He didn’t 
know precisely what to anticipate, but he 
was ready for anything, even for an 
absolute show-down. To his amazement, 
however, Cunningham overflowed with 
emotion. 

“Bill,” he said, ‘““why, I—I can’t hardly 
talk about it. It’s what I—why, Bill, it’s 
too darned good to be true! I kept out of 
the way because I was so afraid of queering 
it. I was afraid if you ever saw how crazy 
I was for it you’d balk. I mean, I was 
afraid you’d think I was throwing her at 
you. But now it’s all arranged, why, hang 
it, Bill, all I can say is—well, about all I 
can say is—shake on it, Bill! When are 
you going to be married?” 

“June,” said William. 

“Couldn’t be better,” agreed Cunning- 
ham fervently. 

But it wasn’t until William was on his 
honeymoon that he knew why his friend 
had been so fervent about a mere matter of 
the calendar. 

The information came to him at Paris, in 
a letter mailed from Colorado Springs. It 
said in part: 


No- 


“The doctor told me two years ago, old 
top, that my lungs were pretty blooey. Too 
much football and crew. Well, that’s why 
I never went out for a partnership; I 
couldn’t have kept it anyway. I just 
dubbed along because I liked to be busy. 
And a year ago they said I had to take a 
quick sneak if I wanted to fool the insur- 
ance companies. Well, I stayed on because 
I was so keen to have you and Betty hit it 
off together. I hunched you would, and I 
just simply had to be in on it. 

“But now I’m out here, and it may be for 
keeps—it makes me feel like an ass, too, 
with my size—and all I can say to you is, 
old boy, God bless you both! I’m writing 
separately, today, to B. I didn’t want to 
worry her, so I never told her either. But 
they say I can live another forty years in 
Colorado, so when you can spare the time, 
hop the Orient Limited from Chicago, and 
it’s the third stop on the right, and Ill 
have a pink azalea in my buttonhole, so 


you'll recognize me.” 


When William landed in New York he 
found the office rather demoralized. Mar- 
tin, ’69, had died of apoplexy, another of 
the older partners wanted to retire and the 
panic of 1907 was devastating the Street. 

“Tf I could get my hands on a quarter of 
a million dollars,’ said William Chauncey 
to his bride, “‘I could make my everlasting 
fortune. The time to buy is when the other 
fellow’s anxious to sell. But all I’ve got 
is about seventy thousand and my partner- 
ship profits, so what’s the use?”’ 

Mrs. Butterfield perched on her hus- 
band’s knee and tweaked his ears, which, 


now that the original charm of her methods - 


had gone, he hated. She also curled his 
front hair around her fingers, which he 
loathed. ; 

‘“‘Are you sure you would, Billy?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt isn’t a guess; it’s absolutely sober 
judgment. Why?” ; 

“Then I’ll lend it to you,” said the 
Shrimp, tickling him under the chin, which 
he detested. 


William brushed her away as though she 
had been a house fly. 

“Don’t be silly! This is serious business.” 

“Silly?”’ said Mrs. Butterfield. “Why, 
I’ve got about three hundred thousand of 
my own—three or four, or something like 
that. Didn’t you know it?” 

William stared at her. He had always 
fancied that her brother held the family 
purse and that his wife was merely a pen- 
sioner, and he had been far too punctilious 
to make inquiries. 

“Are you joking, Betty?” 

“Shrimp!” 

He compressed his lips. 

“Are you joking, Shrimp?” 

“No, my lord and master.” And breathed 
down his neck, which he abominated. 
““Money doesn’t mean go very much to me 
anyway. I just let the bank take care of it, 
and then when I need a new nightie or 
something I write out a check. And if you 
wanted it for anything, why—why didn’t 
you ever say so before, you old sphinx?” 

Within the month, the shingle of Martin, 
Carson & Co. disappeared from Wall Street. 
Its place was taken by that of Carson, But- 
terfield & Co. Those on the inside, how- 
ever, said that Carson was now hardly more 
than a figurehead, and that the brains of the 
organization, as well as the greater portion 
of the spoils, belonged to young Butterfield. 

“Of course,” said William to his wife, ‘‘it 
means I’ll have to keep my nose pretty 
close to the grindstone for a while, but it’s 
going to be worth it. The situation’s bound 
to turn, and when it does, we’ll be right 
up in the front row. Our commitments 
are sound, we’ve got the working capital 
and we’ve got the goodwill. So you just 
watch us.” 

Obediently, Mrs. Butterfield watched 
the fulfillment of his prophecies. She was a 
reasonable little person, and she was very 
proud of William, and eager for him to be 
listed among the mighty. She understood 
perfectly that having put all his eggs—to- 
gether with the setting which she herself 
had so blithely loaned him—into a single 
pannier, he had to walk sentry duty over it. 
Besides, during the first year, she was con- 
tented enough to have her evenings alone 
with him, even if he talked rather too much 
shop. She realized that he was working 
under pressure, and accordingly she never 
involved him in social affairs except for 
Saturday nights. And on Sundays they 
generally motored out into the country, and 
William kindly explained to her in detail 
just how it was that Carson, Butterfield & 
Co. were booming. 

“That’s lovely, Billy. You’re going to 
take a long, long vacation this summer 
then, aren’t you? Where are we going?” 

“Sorry,” said William, “but I don’t 
honestly see how I can manage more than 
ten or twelve days. It’s going to be pretty 
ticklish this summer, dear; it’s going to be 
the crucial period for us; but you’d better 
go to Southampton, and I’ll run down for 
the week-ends.”’ 

She refused indignantly and spent the 
summer in New York, while William out- 
labored his own clerks. And inthe autumn, 
when business picked up again, he even had 
to forgo some of their Sunday outings. 
But Mrs. Butterfield understood, and both 
petted and pitied him. Yet sometimes when 
she took her dreams out of the lavender she 
was introspective. 


When they had been married for five 
years, old man Carson retired and the firm 
became W. C. Butterfield & Co. William, 
whose rise was ordinarily described as me- 
teoric, distributed a commemorative bonus 
to his employes and was an hour late for 
dinner. 

“Well, Betty,’’ he said, ‘down in the 
Street the boys are babbling about But- 
terfield’s luck. Luck? Do you remember 
how I analyzed conditions when we came 
back from France? Well, after my own 
capital was at stake, I simply wouldn’t 
stand for any more participations; I made 
us quick profits in ca money until we got 
around the corner; and then when interest 
rates were ready to go up, I put us in over 
our heads on new issues. We made five- 
six-seven points. Then I trimmed ship and 
got us on an even keel—and now they talk 
about Butterfield’s luck! Can you see it?” 

Mrs. Butterfield didn’t see it and didn’t 
try to; she only saw that William, no less 
today than four years ago, was unavailable 
for all practical purposes. He resented 
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Dangers That 
Lurk in the Dark 


The curtain of night hides 
many dangers—the blind 
turn: railway crossing: cul- 
vert: bridge, or ravine at the 
roadside. 


TUNG-SOL headlamp bulbs, 
provide a beam of light that 
makes night driving safe. 


And TUNG-SOL (“‘Fixed- 
Focus” bulbs, with the fila- 
mentaccurately centered, are 
particularly recommended 
for use with patented reflec- 
tors. When used with a re- 
flector having a permanently 
“fixed” socket, the filament 
is exactly at the focal center 
of the reflector. 


TUNG*SOl 


The Quality Bulb for Motor Cars 


TUNG-SOL service extends 
still further. There are 
smaller TUNG-SOL bulbs 
for parking lights,—dash-, 
side-, tail-lamps. The owner 
who wisely equips with 
TUNG-SOLS throughout, 
obtains convenience, econ- 
omy and correct illumination. 


The Quality of any TUNG- 
SOL is reflected in longer 
bulb life and sustained candle 
power. Yet, TUNG-SOLS 
cost no more than ordinary 
bulbs. 

“Tet TUNG-SOL 

Light the Way” 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Licensed Under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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“ow to prevent 
gum infections 


been unable to determine the 

fundamental reason for the 
enormous increase in gum infections. 
It is apparent, however, that modern 
methods of: living, particularly in re- 
gard to food, diet, exercise, etc., lead 
to a general weakening of the gum 
tissues. They become softand “flabby” 
so that they cannot offer a proper re- 
sistance to germ attack. 


Pres omic and dentists have 


Gum infections are fast becoming the 
most serious dental problem of the 
day. Your dentist will tell you that 
three out of five men or women who 
have reached the age of thirty show 
signs of this unfortunate condition. 


Tenderness and bleeding of gums are 
the first indication of trouble to come 
and if proper corrective measures are 
not taken infection sets in and the 
gums slowly recede until the teeth 
loosen and eventually fall out. 

To guard against this, two things are 
necessary. First: Regular dental in- 
spection, and treatment if necessary, 
at least twice a year. Second: System- 
atic cleaning of teeth and 
gums and the destruction of 
the bacteria which cause the 
infection. The latter requires 
a powerful germicide. 


A Powertul Antiseptic 


~" Germ Destroyer 
Disinfectant and Deodorant 


_  Non-poisonous 
# Promotes Healing 


the Profession and Heme 


Irert Retest nies aot oer WS 


Wan Gomed Yisssiea ot the humnae DOR 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CO. 
“Wee Yerkes 


In bottles 
50c and one dollar 
all druggists 


nan dba P wiselpls of Dalein’s Ste 
Naa taco ik jieel Shute 
Somes, fois 
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Mildly antiseptic mouth washes won't 
begin to do it. The ideal antiseptic 
for this purpose is Zonite. Although 
non-poisonous, norirritating and per- . 
fectly safe to use, it has greater germ- 
killing power than pure carbolic acid. 
Laboratory tests show that Zonite, 
diluted 1:50, kills the infectious bac- 
teria of the mouth in thirty seconds. 


Zonite is not only an effective germ- 
destroying agent in the mouth; it also 
possesses other properties of the utmost 
importance in combating gum infec- 
tions. Because of its unique chemical 
composition it has the property of stim- 
ulating the tissues of the mouth, making 
the gums firm and tightening the teeth. 


Zonite, therefore, not only kills the 
germs that cause gum infections but is 
also a decided help in correcting harm 
already done and keeping the tissues 
in condition to resist further attacks. 


Zonite, when used as a mouth wash 
(teaspoonful to quarter glass of water), 
also destroys the germs which are re- 
sponsible for colds, sore throat and the 
more serious respiratory diseases and in- 

stantly removesall breath odorsaris- 

ing from conditions in the mouth. 


Ask your dentist about Zonite, the 
new form of antiseptic discovered 


during the World War. 


Although germicidally 
stronger than carbolic 
acid, Zonite is absolutely 
non-poisonous, non-caus- 
tic and non-irritating. 


ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York City. 


Please send me free copy of 
the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. 


CO., Division B + 
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guests unless they spoke the jargon of the 
Street. He shied at other people’s parties 
on the ground that they bored him. When, 
semioccasionally, he could be lured out into 
the open, he flatly declined to dance. He 
said it exhausted him. He utterly ignored 
the fact that his wife, at heart, was still the 
Shrimp, whom he had covenanted to wor- 
ship forever. In addition, he seemed an- 
noyed whenever she reminded him of it. 

“Billy dear, I’m tired to death of New 
York. Let’s pack up and go down to Flor- 
ida for a couple of months. Please!” 

William revolted politely. 

“‘Say no more, my child! I'll be happy 
if I can get away for a week at Tuxedo.” 

“Other people get away, Billy. Why 
can’t you?” 

“Because, my dear, I’m not other people. 
I work.” 

Later, when Mrs. Butterfield asked for a 
week at Tuxedo, William said that he 
would be happy to have as much as two 
days. She asked for the two days, and 
William suggested some Sunday. So that 
they went to Tuxedo one Sunday, and she 
pried him away from a group of bankers to 
take a walk in the woods with her, and 
William went to sleep on a bed of moss and 
slept until dusk. 

Halfway back to town, Mrs. Butterfield 
said suddenly, ‘“‘Billy, how much money 
have you?” 

William, who had been sitting in his own 
corner of the car, and thinking acutely, 
said, ““‘Why? What’s the big idea?”’ 

“T’m afraid you won’t understand me, 
dear, but sometimes I wish I hadn’t lent 
you mine.” 

William sat straighter. , 

“How so?” 

Mrs. Butterfield sighed deeply. 

“That was what ruined us.” 

He laughed. 

“Don’t be idiotic, my dear. It abso- 
lutely made us. I’ve always given you 
credit for that, haven’t 1? And paid you 
five per cent, haven’t 1? What more do 
you want?” 

“Lots more. I’ve wanted you—you 
yourself—the you I thought I was marry- 
ing. And the moment I loaned you that 
money, Billy, you began to change.” 

“Change? What do you mean, change?”’ 

“Why, just that. You’ve never been the 
same since. Oh, Billy, couldn’t you just 
concentrate on me for a while? We've got 
enough money; we’ve had it ever so long. 
What did we marry each other for, dear?”’ 
She was almost crying. ‘If I had it to do 
over again I wouldn’t let you have one 
single cent. Look what it’s done to you! 
You haven’t any more youth; you haven’t 
any more vitality; you’re nothing but an 
old cash register—and I did it to you! Why 
don’t you ever pretend we’re still engaged, 
Billy, the way I do?” 

““H’m!”’ said William reflectively. ‘Well, 
tomorrow night I’ll surprise you.” 

The next day at six o’clock she was fully 
braced for the surprise. She wore a new 
evening frock and orchids which she had 
bought herself. She tried to imagine what 
Billy had planned for her—presumably din- 
ner at one of the newer hotels and after- 
ward a theater and then a cabaret for 
dancing. 

It was literally months since he had taken 
her on such a party, and she was keyed to 
it so that she sang, under her breath, while 
she waited for him. 

“Hello, Betty. Gosh, I’m tired! Better 
market today, though. Lots better. What’s 
the matter? Am I late?” 


They dined, as usual, in broken silences.’ 


William didn’t notice either her gown or her 
orchids, but he explained to her meticu- 
lously why Supermetal First and Refunding 
4’s had advanced three points, and how W. 
C. Butterfield & Co., having foreseen the 
movement, would thereby profit. 

At last, over the coffee, she ventured, 
“You said you’d have a surprise for me, 
Billy. What was it?” 

“Oh!” From his waistcoat pocket he 
took a check and flipped it at her. “As long 
as you felt the way you did yesterday, dear, 
I thought we’d better square up. Don’t 
look like that! It’s a drop in the bucket to 
me now. And I’ve been paying you half a 
per cent above the bank rate. Why, holy 
smoke! Anybody’d think I’d insulted you! 
What in thunder’s wrong, Betty?” 

The check was for the amount of her loan 
to him, plus accumulated interest. Mrs. 
Butterfield disregarded it. 

“Billy, couldn’t you manage to go out 
somewhere with me just tonight—and 
dance?” 

He yawned. 
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a 
“Couldn’t be done, dear. [’ | 
Some other time. The market’s a 
I’ve got to be down early. And I’y 
ing at a banquet tomorrow ni 
yawned again and smiled. “ 
the boys still call it luck! Luck? 
do you know anybody else whe 
hard as I do? Honestly, do y 
She couldn’t say, honestly, t] 
anyone who spent as many 
office as William did. This ar 
satisfy him, and he took a nap | 
while the ex-Shrimp sat t 
kaleidoscope of-her past youth 


In 1917, when William w 
ington at a dollar a year, 
cluding partnership profits an 
increment, was approximat 
minute. He had given his 
well gift, a string of pearls ) 
toric as well as intrinsic y: 
buried his parents in a ma 
cost thirty thousand dollars; 
ated a trust fund of a million fe 
two infant children, and 
oughly at peace with Wi 
Butterfield. Indeed, the o 
ever received were from his 
and from his brother-in-law, 
ingly plaintive correspondence. 

Yet with utter ingenuous: 
told himself that if he had ever 
afford a long vacation, he wor 
have gone to Colorado as r 
where else. Cunningham, ho 
to figure that a business man ¥ 
a tramp; he had obviously forg 
responsibility begets respons 
that after you’ve scraped tog 
petence it’s twice as hard to k 
to get it. His letters were al 
they were so insistent, and he 
Betty as though William had |] 
her. Still, one must be charita 
allowances for a chronic inyali 
for a chronic wife. William di 
keen consciousness of his own 
And anyhow, Betty had been 
rado at least once a year. 

In Washington, he was 
enough to reject a coloneley an 
as a civilian. He wasn’t an 
bled by red tape; he swore | 
and individuality. And to 
deeply impressed tin majors an 
and lieutenants he delivered 
honored speech. i 

“Gentlemen,” said William, “ 
such thing as luck. When a 
about luck, you can take it for 
he refers either to his own d 
somebody else’s efficiency. T 
not be won by luck. It will 
study, effort, determination ar 
Similarly, as long as I am in con 
department, your individual fu 
depend upon these same items. | 
ommend for promotion only those of! 
who have the vision to see their oppor 
ties for exceptional service, and to ¢ 
them. ' By ‘exceptional service’ I me 
emergencies, when decisions must he 1 
instantly and correctly. Mere consi 
work is no reason for promotion; 
simply a valid reason for you to ™% 
your present ranks. To advance, you! 
show me.” ; 

They applauded him liberally and \ 
out wondering how many desperate él 
gencies were likely to turn up in the fin: 
department, where they had commis: 
only because the law required certain d 
ments to be signed by army officers. 
looked like a hard winter. : 

Eventually, just before the Armis 
William was persuaded to be a briga 
general, but he never boasted abou! 
This was because he still retained a cer 
sense of proportion, and because his 
had made several million dollars during 
war. But he did wish, vaguely, that 
parents could have lived long enough t 
him in his uniform. He now weigh 
hundred and eighty and swelled the W 
cord to perfection. And in addition to 
Distinguished Service Medal, he had 
Legion of Honor and the Order of 
Michael and St. George. i 

In New York, General Butterfield 
sumed command of his firm; and, 
with working capital, plunged into 
syndicates in which a million dollars 
only a white chip. 

“Billy,” said Mrs. Butterfield wea 
“when is it going to stop? When are 
going to retire, just to please me, and b 
to live?” , 

William frowned impatiently. 

(Continued on Page 103 
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And Now 


FIR 


HE Long-Bell Lumber Company, on July 31, 
began the operation of its new lumber man- 
ufacturing plants at Longview, Washington. 


This announcement means that users of lumber 
throughout the country will have available Douglas 
Fir Lumber and Timbers bearing the nationally 
known Long Bell trade-mark—a name on lumber, 
that, through the years, has come to be recognized 
as a brand of dependability. 


The company’s timber holdings are of the highest 
quality in the Pacific Northwest and the facilities 
at the new manufacturing plants are the last word 
in lumber mill construction. 


In the operation of these new plants and in the 
marketing and merchandising of their products, 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company will rigidly ad- 
here to the definite high standards and policies 
which have governed the company’s business for the 
past forty-nine years. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


600 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Lumbermen Since-1875 


Ci 


ao 


Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard- 
Rails, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; California White Pine Lumber; 


Sash and Doors; Oak Flooring 
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There is hardly ever enough good bond 
writing paper in the house — even if you 
can find it. Most household writing paper 
costs too much; serves too poorly. There’s 
a new and better way of buying writing 


paper—a common sense package known as 


‘Parchment Bond 
“The Universal Writing Paper’ 
for the Home-School- Office 


This handy-to-use economy package is all 
good writing paper — about 500 smooth 
white 844” x 11” sheets of word-inviting 
paper. And it costs only $1. That’s 5 sheets 
for lc —more real paper value than you 
ever bought before. The same amount of 
paper with ‘“DeLuxe”’ covers and ‘‘fussy’’ 
wrapping would cost you several dollars. 

Parchment Bond fills a real need. For the 
home, school and office it fits. Good look- 
ing—smooth to write on—easy to handle; 
matches all standard envelopes. 


Ask Your Dealer 


fora trial package. If he cannot supply you, 
pin a dollar to this advertisement and mail 
with your name and address. By return 
mail we will send you a 5 lb. package post- 
paid. If you live west of Rockies, send 
$1.25. Big value at a small price has re- 
sulted in a remarkable demand for Parch- 
ment Bond. Dealers who desire to serve 
their customers and themselves to the best 
advantage should write us now. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
“The World's Model Paper Mill” 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 

Shelf and Lining Paper; Heavy Waxed Paper; Vege- 
table Parchment; Banquet Table Covers; Handi- 
Blankets; Ice Blankets; Obstetrical Sheets; Surgical 
Waxed Paper; Drug Powder Paper; etc. 

Good Housekeeping Essentials: Waxed, Parchment, 
Shelf and Lining Paper; three large rolls 50c each 
postpaid U.S. A. 
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4700 
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“foo sheets” 


**And am able to average over $100 PER 
N “WEEK. Could do more only I do not 
y put in much over half time. Person- 
ally I think it is the easiest sold article 


I ever handled as it has merit and is 


\ 2 necessity,"’ says L. R. Graham, 
\) Illinois. A. H. Robey of W. Va. 
5 » made over $500 in one month, 

Frank DePries has been with us six years— 
averages over $150 a week. Hundreds of our 
men making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need 
more men to fill unoccupied territory. Hundreds of prospects 
makes selling easy—garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, 
homes, auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big 
commissions. Largest concern of kind in world. Write quick 
about this position. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 71 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


> = 


read instrument board 
without that dangerous 
back-glare. Beautifully 
finished in ebony black 
enamel; polished nickel 
ce yeni SOR Installed in a few minutes 

& accessOly with hand drill. Will not 
Yj and Ford dealers, or post- stick or flicker. Dealers and 
Y paid on receipt of $1.25. Jobbers write. 


GRIFFITH-HOPE CO,, 27 Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOTHS asttmora 


container hangs in closet. Kills every § 
form of moth life. Furs, Woolens, all — 
clothing protected. No cold storage. No jj 
airing. Noclinging odor, Satisfaction } 
or money back. Price $2.00. By mail. es 
Sentry Sales Co.,68 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“Listen, Betty; you don’t appreciate the 
situation. The way things are going, in a 
year or so ii 

“Oh, Billy dear, I’ve waited so many © 
years already—and I’m so lonesome!”’ 

“Don’t be silly,’ said General Butter- 
field affectionately. ‘‘Haven’t I done 
pretty well, starting from scratch?” 

The Shrimp was pallid. 

“Yes, but you haven’t gone out with me 
for ages! We haven’t had a vacation to- 
gether in years! You haven’t danced with 
me for centuries! You don’t even talk to 
me about anything but business. Busi- 
ness!”” She broke down completely. 
“What do you think I married you for, 
Billy? Why, because I wanted you! And 
you’ve given me everything else but that. 
You’ve been generous with everything but 
yourself; everything else that doesn’t 
count. Oh, Billy dear, when am I ever go- 
ing to have you?” 

William coughed recessively. 

“Well, I suppose that’s more or less true. 
But this is a pretty dangerous time, dear, 
and the skipper belongs on the bridge. Sup- 
pose you wait a bit, Betty, and see what 
happens to the market.” 

He was nearly forty when, one June aft- 
ernoon, his secretary came in to him with 
acard. William glanced at it casually, and 
then to his secretary’s bewilderment, 
leaped to his feet and made for the recep- 
tion room. The visitor was Cunningham, 
lean and bronze and equipped with a stout 
cane. 

“For heaven’s sake!’”’ said William. 
“Why didn’t you let me know you were 
coming? Gosh, but it’s great to see you! 
Have you been up to the house? Why in 
blazes didn’t you let me know?” 

Cunningham was very quiet. 

“Oh, I knew how busy you were, Bill. 
I wired Betty and she met me at the train.” 

William looked blank. 

“Well, that’s mighty strange. When did 
you get in?” 

“Ten this morning.” 

William looked blanker. 

“What? And Betty Why, this is a 
darned funny proceeding. But come on in.” 

Cunningham shook his head. 

“No, let’s go somewhere else, Bill. I 
want to talk to you.” 

William stiffened. 

“Why, I’m inviting you into my private 
office. Can’t we talk there?”’ 

“No, not quite so well. Let’s go to the 
Kingston Club.” 

William hesitated. 

“Well, under the cireumstances, all right; 
anywhere you say.” He dispatched an 
office boy for his hat, stick and gloves. 
“But why in thunder didn’t you let me 
know you were coming, old man?” 

“T’ll tell you later,” said Cunningham. 
“But I’d rather not tell you in your own 
office. I’m a trifle old-fashioned that way.” 

They went uptown in William’s limou- 
sine. Enroute, William said abruptly, ‘“T 
don’t know that I like your attitude so very 
much. What on earth made you adopt tac- 
tics like these? Why did you wire Betty in- 
stead of me? What are you so funereal 
about? Why did you make that crack 
about being in my office?”’ 

“T’ll tell you later,’’ said Cunningham. 

At the Kingston Club, they found the 
huge common room vacant, and established 
themselves on a high-backed lounge in one 
corner. 

William was the first to speak, a trifle 
forcedly. 

“Well, leaving out all the mystery, it 
certainly is great to see you again, old man.” 
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“Thanks,” said Cunningham dryly. “I 
wish I could say the same to you.” 

There was a silence. 

“Look here,” said General Butterfield, 
with considerable hauteur, “what in the 
devil is all this mumbo-jumbo about? 
I’m the one that ought to be touchy, not 
you. What did you wire Betty for instead 
of me? Why didn’t she tell me, anyway? I’d 
have met you. So if that’s what’s bothering 
you ae 

“Tt isn’t that, Bill. 
not to tell you.” 

William exhaled sharply. 

“Oh, you did, did you? That’s interest- 
ing. Why the conspiracy?” 

His old friend leaned forward. 

“Because, Bill—and now you can see 
why I didn’t particularly care to hand you 
this in your own office or your own car— 
you’ve wrecked my sister’s life.” 

After a long pause, William put back his 
head and laughed. 

“My dear man, you’re raving!” 

“Not quite so bad as that. I’ve seen her 
pretty often, and had a letter from her ev- 
ery week. And one from you twice a year. 


I made her promise 


I’ve had a pretty good perspective.” He 
coughed painfully. ‘Bill, you know how 
crazy I was for you to marry her. But 


if I’d known what sort of a yellow pup you 
really are ——” 

The general turned red. 

“Take it easy there! Don’t go too far! 
I don’t listen to that sort of conversation 
from anybody on two feet!” 

Cunningham smiled wanly. 

“You'll take it from me, though! Bill, 
think over your life, beginning senior year. 
Could I have done more for you than I did? 
Ask yourself. I never in the world thought 
of throwing it up at you, but now you’ve 
compelled me to. How did you get your 
start in college? How did you get it in New 
York? Whose sister did you marry? 
Whose money put you where you are? 
You’re the luckiest man the Lord ever 
made, and se 

“Luck!”’ said William contemptuously. 
“Any man who talks about luck is an imbe- 
cile. You get what you deserve. I’ve 
proved it for twenty years.” 

Cunningham closed his eyes for an in- 
stant. 

“Then you claim that if you lose, you 
deserve to lose?”’ 

“Absolutely !’’ And William brought his 
fist down on the divan. 

“That simplifies it,’ said his old friend 
in a whisper, “‘because you’ve lost Betty.” 
At length William cleared his throat. 

“What was that you said?” 

“T said you’d lost Betty.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“‘T put her and the children on the Levia- 
than at two o’clock. You’ll have a letter at 
the house. She’ll get a French divorce, for 
technical desertion. And she’s got money 
enough to live on, and it isn’t too late for 
her to find a man who’ll be happy—yes, 
happy—with her! She was a peach, Bill, 
and she loved you, and you threw her away. 
That couldn’t go onforever. She’s younger 
today than you ever were. She’s braver 
than you ever were. She’s got the courage 
to realize what a mistake she made and 
start overagain. You’ll nevermiss her. She 
knows that. 

“Tf she thought she’d ever meant any- 
thing to you, she’d have stuck it out. She 
would yet; she’s that kind. But she knows 
it’s futile. Lucky? You were the luckiest 
man I ever knew, Bill. Apart from every- 
thing else, you married my sister. But 
now—well, you’ve asked for it and you’ve 
got it. We’re through.” 
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William sat motionless. His br) 
ually so capable, was benumbed, 
as though his spirit, disembodied, 
ing blown at random, like a britt] 
the eddy of a winter’s gale. 
A band of iron was across his f\\ 
and his heart was racing. For, at t | 
he remembered what the Shrimp h; 
at the beginning. a." 

“You said—she’s—gone?” 

“ce Yieso2 i 

Behind the high-backed divan, tw 
elderly men, to judge from their 
tions—settled themselves, and up 
of eavesdroppers, began to cony. 
voices cut like twin knives t 
liam’s sensibilities. 

“No, sir,” said one voice, 
me anything like that. I’ve 
game in fifty years, and I 
that was won by a real fluke - 
say the breaks of the game; 

“Well, I’ve seen a dozen bi 
by flukes,’ said the other y 
you’re talking from a spectat 
view, and I’m talking from a 
of view. Listen; did you 
Butterfield’s run?” 

“Well, I should say so!” 

‘Well, I refereed that game mys 
say there aren’t any flukes. 
strictly between ourselves, an 
only man I’ve ever told it to, 
that game myself.” = 

“Yes, you said that before.” 

“Well, Isay it again. Do youl 
happened? Well, that bird 
made a big reputation, didn’t 
talk about it yet, don’t they? ] 
game, didn’t he? Well, on 1 
play he was offside by a good 

The other voice said, “We 
you blow your whistle?” 

“Damn it, man, I tried 1 
wouldn’t blow! It was full of 
fore I could get it clean the tim 
his for the game. If I’d tried 
that touchdown—well, I just ¢ 
I’d been murdered. And by 7 
couldn’t have, anyway. The 
snake-dancing all over the fiel 
fluke, or wasn’t it?” 

ce Well Ba). 

“Well, hear the rest of it! 
weeks afterward before I ran 
timekeeper. What do you sup 
me? He’d forgot to stop his wa 
called time out for Smith to be 
Butterfield to come on. He didn’tr 
ber it until he went to bed that: 
minutes! Think it over. Ya 
down, on the two-yard line; 
offside; penalty halfway to th 
Yale first down on the one-yar 
two minutes to play. It’d been } 
stead of Kingston 6-0. And t 
about Butterfield’s run! With 
full of dirt! Don’t talk to m 
I’ve been there! Let’s go som 
This is duller than mud.” ” 


When the footsteps had ceased ec 
Cunningham lifted his head to m 
doltish stare of William Chauncey ~ 
field, who had just reviewed in a! 
flash his whole career, beginning with 
afternoon on Kingston Field. oi 

“What time,” said William, alm 
audibly—“‘what time—does the 
than—sail?”’ : 

“Five o’clock. Why?” 

“What time is it now?”’ 

“Twenty minutes past four.” 

“T’ll make it, though,” said Willie 
inatrance. “I'll just make it. Lud 
told the chauffeur to wait.” 
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, his ultimate significance in their 
history. : 

Ee Genance or otherwise of the 

jEmpire is a matter for Britishers. 

tfall would have consequences, in- 
le in the totality of their terrible 
tions, for every other nation—and 
st for the United States of America. 

«er in the wide world the Stars and 

, do not wave, there, speaking 

j, the Union Jack stands for that 

i of political institution, that in- 

sof the judiciary, that sanctity of 

», that high standard of commercial 

“7, that punctilious concern for the 

yag of less-developed peoples which 

sinrivaled title to survival of the 
<.speaking race. Between the two 

; Britain and America—and only 
jake the world a safe place to trade 

| day is long past when the United 

scould live by taking in its own 

». Its prosperity is indissolubly 

med with that of the whole world, 

jticularly, since the war, with that 

-3ritish Empire. The fanatics who 
‘e British Empire and strive un- 

1y for its destruction hate the United 

still more virulently, for the United 
swith its hundred-million-odd of 
prosperous people is the despair of 

‘essional revolutionary. The world 
lerance of the hitherto politically 

‘oglish-speaking race is the great 
1 to world revolution. The United 
is for the moment unassailable. 

i weakened by the Great War, ex- 

1d and exhausted, offers an oppor- 

be possibly successful attack. The 
onary attack on Britain is an attack 

\whole English-speaking race. The 
with which the proceedings of the 
tish Socialist government are fol- 
1 America is an instinctive recogni- 

this fact. 

‘yhom is this opportunity which, as 
umsay MacDonald says, connotes 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald reiterates 
d over again that he believes not 

(ation but in evolution. The capacity 
ainued evolution is as necessary to 
| of a political entity as it is to the 

of protoplasm. Mr. MacDonald’s 

ie is the principle of all sane politics, 
he great Socialist Victory Gathering 

London Albert Hall on January 7, 
resided over by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

| himself, Mr. Robert Smillie, a 
n the hearts of the British working 
—a capitalist weekly periodical for 
lion which recently published his 

cences was startled at the coinci- 

‘mp in circulation—announced, un- 

1, that the revolution was still 

, and the proceedings terminated 
ie enthusiastic singing of the Red 
for whom is this opportunity? For 
‘olutionist—or the revolutionist? 

he Armistice of November 11, 1918, 

(ame of the Sibylline Books of human 

is put back on the shelf, completed. 

‘xt is now being opened. The title of 

ixt volume is The Fight with Com- 

. 
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irred With the Same Brush 


'e is a widespread idea that socialism 
‘mmunism are philosophical antithe- 
‘lently opposed to each other. It is 
i without foundation. Anarchism 
icialism are indeed philosophical 
ises, though their disciples codper- 
vartily enough during the nineteenth 
7 in demonstrating against the ex- 
social system. But anarchism is 
pane syndicalism as its weakly and 
orphan. Its rival holds the field. 
anism and socialism are two names 
same thing—even as Presbyterian- 
d Methodism connote a common 
y. At most the distinction is one 

od and of tactics. Communists and 
is of diversified shades may and do 
very violently among themselves, 
various sects of a religion quar- 

r the best methods of getting to 
|, but, like those sects, they are at 
he main principle. At the final test— 
one which matters in practical 
b—they all group themselves under 
in contradistinction to any na- 

g whatever. They are all pledged 


(Continued from Page 21) 


to the class struggle, and they all believe— 
or profess to believe—that the giving of an 
unbridled political predominance to the 
incompletely educated laboring masses of 
a community spells the social millennium. 
Communism is merely socialism that 
frankly means business; it is the driving 
force behind every socialistic movement in 
the world today. 

The British Labor Party tries hard, 
Officially, to dissociate itself from com- 
munism, for communism has a little too 
recklessly revealed itself as the ugly thing 
it essentially is. In the great Socialism 
versus Capitalism debate in the British 
House of Commons on July 16, 1923, 
which was the overture before the curtain 
went up on the Socialist government of six 
months later, Mr. Snowden, who initiated 
it, characterized communism as ‘‘in fact, 
die-hard Toryism.”” Whereupon Mr. Walton 
Newbold, M.P., the only official Com- 
munist member in the House, had some- 
thing to say: ‘‘ Despite the anxiety of the 
honorable member for Colne Valley—Mr. 
Snowden—and the equal anxiety of the 
honorable member for Aberayon—Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald—I would suggest that 
it is impossible for the two honorable 
gentlemen to dissociate themselves from 
support of the Soviets. I can remember 
very well sitting in the body of the hall at 
the Leeds Convention, in 1917,when Soviets 
were considerably more popular in semi- 
respectable circles than they are today, 
and hearing the enthusiasm with which 
they greeted the establishment of a move- 
ment entitled the Movement of Workers 
and Soldiers’ Committees.” 


A Matter of Tactics 


Without being unjust either to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald or to Mr. Snowden 
one may assume that their present attitude 
to communism—that is, militant social- 
ism—is merely one of tactics. They are 
concerned, theoretically at least—in actual 
practice the force of events and environ- 
ment is making them specifically British 
and not international Socialist statesmen— 
only with the advancement of socialism. In 
1917, imitation of the Bolsheviks seemed 
the quickest way to get it. Now a process 
of imperceptible evolution seems more sure 
of success to them. 

To clinch the argument, in May, 1923, a 
delegation of all the British Socialist parties 
under the leadership of the British Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party went to Hamburg to 
reéstablish the old Second International, 
killed by the war, and their members be- 
came the leading officials on it. Clause I 
of the constitution of that international 
states unequivocally: “(1) The Labour 
and Socialist International (L. 8. I.) is a 
union of such parties as accept the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the workers from 
capitalist domination and the establish- 
ment of the Socialist Commonwealth as 
their object, and the class struggle, which 
finds its expression in the independent 
political and industrial action of the workers, 
as a means of realising that object.’”’ The 
bitter quarrel between the Second Inter- 
national of Hamburg and the Third 
International of Moscow is merely a quarrel 
as to whether the revolutionary world 
movement shall be under Germano-British 
or Russian-Jewish control. The arena in 
which that quarrel is being fought out, 
thanks to the establishment of a British 
nominally Socialist government, is Great 
Britain. 

For the moment personal and sectional 
rivalries may be left in the background. 
What matters is the doctrine which inspires 
the Socialist movement, whether of Great 
Britain or of any other nation. That 
doctrine is identical with communism, for 
modern socialism and communism alike 
are founded upon the teachings of Karl 
Marx, “the greatest name in the history of 
socialism,” to quote the philosophical evo- 
lutionist, Mr. Snowden, the present Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer. Unless the 
pure communism preached by Marx and 
put in practice by Lenine is understood, it 
is impossible to grasp the potentialities of a 
movement which menaces Europe—and 
Asia as a corollary—with a social cataclysm 
to which that of Russia was merely a 
prelude. 


Marx did not invent communism. So 
far as its obscure origins can be elucidated, 
it began with the famous secret society 
of the Illuminati in the eighteenth century, 
and many of its doctrines are word for word 
the same as those professed by the wilder 
apostles of the French Revolution, just as 
the Bolshevik Terror reproduced on a 
colossal scale the French Terror of 1793. 
It is a gospel which appeals irresistibly to 
the disequilibrated minds produced by 
thousands in the hothouse forcing ground 
of great cities, who are fundamentally in- 
capable of adjusting themselves to the high- 
powered complexity of modern civilization. 
They revenge themselves on a _ social 
system in which they are doomed to fail, by 
hating it. Their mentality is that of the 
Indian prowling round the settler’s stock- 
ade, lusting to destroy what he would be 
impotent tocreate, torehabilitatea wounded 
self-esteem by barbarian triumph amid the 
ruins. « 

We all plausibly rationalize our instincts 
and our motives, and communism offers a 
specious rationalization of the atavistic 
impulse of those for whom civilization is 
too great a strain—a rationalization which 
seduces the allegiance of many thousands of 
honest idealists moved only by love for 
their fellow men. Human society is ad- 
mittedly far from perfect; destroy it, 
therefore, that we may set up a better. In 
actual practice—Russia is the evidence— 
the triumph of communism is the triumph 
of atavism, and the new society that 
emerges is that of barbarism. Throughout 
the nineteenth century, Europe produced 
its unassimilables in ever greater numbers, 
the half-insane men and women foremost 
on every barricade, in every hopeless 
contest with society—the men who flung 
dynamite, the men and women who did 
their best to burn down Paris with petro- 
leum in 1871. All proclaimed, more or less 
intelligently, the doctrines initiated by the 
Illuminati. Karl Marx codified - those 
doctrines, and gathered an inchoate turbu- 
lence into a movement of definite purpose. 

Marx was born at Treves in 1818. His 
real name was Mordechai. Except in the 
reading room of the British Museum he 
never did a day’s work in his life; he lived 
on his friends—as became a professional 
revolutionary—and particularly on the 
bounty of a wealthy German cotton 
spinner settled in England, Friedrich 
Engels. In 1847, conjointly with Engels, 
he produced that famous codification of 
soeially subversive doctrines entitled the 
Communist Manifesto—‘‘that extraordi- 
nary document,” says Mr. Philip Snowden, 
with implicit half-approval, in Socialism 
and Syndicalism, Page 66, “which Profes- 
sor Sombart describes as ‘an unequalled 
masterpiece of convincing eloquence.’”’ 


The Communists’ Creed 


It is rare that the Communist Manifesto 
is read by other than convinced communists 
and the potential proselytes upon whom 
they press their literature. It is still to 
them, as it is to at least the advanced 
Socialists, the Law and the Prophets, 
vaunted at every opportunity and carried 
literally into practice whenever possible. 
Here are a few typical and illuminating 
excerpts from it. I quote from the British 
Communist Party’s official translation: 


“Tn what relation do the Communists 
stand to the proletariat as a whole? 

“The Communists are no separate party 
distinct from other working-class parties. 

“They have no interests separate from 
the interests of the proletariat in general. . . . 

“The Communists are only distinguished 
from other proletarian parties by this: that 
in the different national struggles of the 
proletarians they point out and bring to 
the fore the common interests of the pro- 
letariat independent of nationality. . . . 

“The immediate aim of the Communists 
is the same as that of all other proletarian 
parties: organisation of the proletariat on 


- a class-basis; overthrow of the supremacy 


of the bourgeois; conquest of political 
power by the proletariat. . . . 

“The Communists can condense their 
theory into one sentence: abolition of 
private property. 

(Continued on Page 113) 


The New 
English-rib 
Sport Hose 


NEXT time you spy a jaunty, 
dashing pair of sport stockings 
swinging down the road—next 
time you see an especially attrac- 
tive pair of sport stockings which 
retain all that wholesome, rug- 
ged, “outdoor” look, without 
losing a bit of their gentle ankle- 
clinging softness — look at those 
sport stockings! They’re Iron Clads! 


The season’s smartest sport hosiery 
woven in Autumn’s most fashionable 
shades. Woven of the finest 4-ply mer- 
cerized yarn with unbroken English 
ribbing from top to toe, these favorites 
are simply ideal for wear with the 
modish low shoes in vogue this season. 
They look as though they cost ever so 
much more than they do, and as for 
wear—they are Iron Clads! 


Ask your dealer for No. 83. If he can’t 
supply you, send us your remittance, 
stating size, (8% to 10%, 75c east of 
the Rockies) and color (Black, Mode, 
Leather Grey, Buck, African Brown). 
We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


TRADE 


Ste Hey 


PATENT OFF. 


For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 


BICYCLE COST-FREE! 


To any boy who sells The Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal to friends and neighbors (in U.S.), we offer a bi- 
Y cycle, baseball goods, a radio—any prize he wants and 

money besides, every week. We help him earn them, too. To 


start,mail your name and address to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Sales Diy. 980, Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 


Salesimen suits and overcoats direct towearer 
—at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 
ric assortment. World's greatest values, Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan, 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
J It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
=’ hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don’t breathe 
ACY Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Earn $18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept.J,3900Sheridan Road, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 


Why be out of a job? Sell Photo Plaques in your 
town. House to house canvassers make as high as 

$5000 yearly. WRITE FOR free sample offer. 
CRUVER MFG. CO., 2462 Juckson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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Here it 1s— 
made to last 


The modern housewife quickly sees the 
advantages of the Blue Whirl Egg Beater. 
It beats in a jiffy because of its many beat- 
ing edges. No wiggle wobble—firm and 
strong—made so by latest improvements in 
construction. Remains bright and new,# 
because of specially treated metals. Sold. yi 


gees 


only in individual blue boxes, and seal 
broken by you. Priced at one dollar in 
hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. i 
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_, In bourgeois society, capital is 
edent and personal, whilst the living 
wal is dependent and deprived of 
) ii . 
he bourgeoisie calls the abolition 
state of things the abolition of indi- 
jy and freedom! And with reason. 
»inly means the abolition of bour- 
jlividuality, independence and free- 
»ne word, you reproach us because 
yd abolish your property. Precisely 
h: is our intention. 
tlition of the family! Even the most 
are enraged by this scandalous pro- 
the Communists. 
what is the present family, the 
is family, based? On capital, on 
gain. 
bourgeois family vanishes natu- 
| . . with the disappearance of 
t 4s 
3t you Communists would introduce 
jity of women,’ shrieks the whole 
isie in chorus. 
members of our bourgeoisie . . . 
ecial delight in mutually seducing 
ier’s Wives. 
‘geois marriage is in reality com- 
-of wives. The Communists could 
, be accused of wishing to replace a 
tical and concealed community of 
sby an official and open community 
jen. 
| Communists are further accused of 
to abolish countries and national 


workers have no country. What 
lye not got cannot be taken from 


_. ‘But Communism abolishes re- 
ad morality, instead of constituting 
1a new basis, which is contrary to 
| historical development.’ 

jat does this accusation amount to? 
tory of all past society is the history 
| antagonisms, which took different 
1 different epochs. 

. Communist revolution is the most 
‘rupture with traditional property 
‘is; no wonder that in the course of 
slopment it breaks most radically 
ditional ideas. 

. The first step in the working-class 
ion is the raising of the proletariat 
position of ruling class. . . . 
short, the Communists everywhere 
| every revolutionary movement 
‘the existing social and political or- 
hings. 

pee the Communists work every- 
or the union and agreement of the 
atie parties of all countries. 

b Communists disdain to conceal 
ews and aims. They openly declare 
sir ends can only be attained by the 
overthrow of existing social condi- 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
mistic revolution. The proletarians 
hing to lose but their chains. They 
world to win. 

RKERS OF ALL LANDS, UNITE!” 
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Pernicious Nonsense 


is the essential, reiterated over and 
fain in the short paragraphs of the 
l, out of a pamphlet of twenty-nine 
printed pages. To the ordinary sane 
appears pernicious nonsense. It is 
lan that in its deliberate antagonism 
y instinct by which man has raised 
from the level of the brute beast; 
jiration seems Satanic. And it has 
enormous influence—a greater in- 
certainly than any other pamphlet 
inted in the history of the world. To- 
with Das Kapital, Marx’s ponderous 
vhich is but an elaboration of this 
| thesis, it has been rapturously 
vy Socialists the workingman’s Bible. 
1 in 1847, not for seventy years did 
onaries, fanatics and mere unscrupu- 
gues who subscribe to its doctrines 
opportunity to put them into prac- 
m they did so, they did so lit- 
-as every account of Russia during 
st seven years bears witness. “‘By 
rk of Lassalle and Marx,’’ writes Mr. 
Snowden, “Socialism became estab- 
aS a permanent part of the political 
-™most of the industrial nations.’ 
unism, nakedly displayed as such, ex- 
‘and entirely accepts Marx’s Com- 
Manifesto as its profession of faith. 
lox socialism, however, revolted more 
ore from the crudity of that procla- 
, and sought to establish a more 
dle formula of its own. 
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In that schism originated the present 
antagonistic Second and Third Interna- 
tionals. The First International was 
founded in London in 1864, and was speed- 
ily captured by Karl Marx, who was one of 
the original members. His quarrels with 
his anarchist comrade and “‘friend’””—their 
comments on each other are vitriolic— 
Bakunin, hastened its dissolution, and after 
1873 it had only the ghost of an existence. 
The Second International, formed to con- 
tinue the revolutionary work of the First, 
came into being in 1888, and to it practi- 
cally every Socialist party of every nation 
belonged. The war split it into its compo- 
nent national fragments, and in 1919 Len- 
ine and the leading members of the Russian 
Soviet Government, professing the princi- 
ples of pure Marxism and arrogant with 
their local success, founded the Third— 
Moscow—International and claimed the 
hegemony of the entire international So- 
cialist movement. This claim was imme- 
diately resisted by a majority of the British 
and German and a large percentage of the 
French Socialists. 

Long before the war there had been con- 
flict between the compromise Marxians and 
the pure Marxians, partly on the question of 
whether the proletariat includes workers 
by hand and brain or merely manual work- 
ers as Marx originally envisaged, and partly 
on the difference of opinion as to whether 
evolutionism or reyolutionism was the royal 
road to the Socialist millennium. Personal 
rivalries, of course, embittered the quarrel. 
Lenine and the pure Marxians claimed that 
revolutionism had triumphantly demon- 
strated its superiority—and Lenine kindly 
undertook to show the others how to do it. 


Mr. MacDonald’s Views in 1919 


It was Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who 
flung down the gauntlet of defiance. In 
April, 1919, a month after the formation of 
the new Third International, he wrote an 
article in L’Humanité, the organ of the 
French Socialist Party, which commenced 
as follows: 


“Tt has been the ill-fortune of the So- 
cialist movement, both in its national and 
in its international policy, to be the prey of 
tendencies towards division. Our Socialism 
is still in its experimental stage. 

“Its general principles are fixed, but the 
way best to apply them, the methods which 
will bring the triumph of the revolution, the 
manner in which the Socialist state should 
be constructed, are still questions for dis- 
cussion, on which the last word has not 
been said. 4 

“Today our movement has unhappily 
encountered another obstacle. A new 
International has been founded at Moscow. 

‘‘T regret it very much, for at the present 
moment the Socialist International [he 
refers to the old then-nebulous Second] 
is sufficiently broad to include all forms of 
Socialist thought, and, in spite of the theo- 
retical and practical controversies raised by 
Bolshevism, I see no reason why the Left 
should separate itself from the Centre and 
form an independent group.” 


This immediately elicited an outburst of 
furious diatribe from Lenine—wherein he 
said that Ramsay MacDonald’s article con- 
tained more lies than words—and from 
that’ moment it was open war between 
MacDonald and Moscow. In 1919 and 
the period immediately following, however, 
Great Britain was not in the center of the 
revolutionary picture. The dominant ques- 
tion in Socialist circles was whether Ger- 
many was going Bolshevik. When it was 
finally clear that Germany was not im- 
mediately to be communist, Ramsay 
MacDonald rallied the scattered forces in 
opposition to Moscow. Speaking through 
the London Congress of the almost defunct 
Second International, he persuaded the 
comparatively more moderate Socialist 
parties of Germany, France, Austria, Italy 
and other countries to a conference at 
Hamburg in May, 1923, and there the 
Second International was reconstructed 
and given a new lease of life. To that new 
Second International he led the whole of 
the British Socialist movement—not, of 
course, the British Communist Party as 
such—and placed its executive committee 
under the chairmanship of his henchman, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the present British 
Home Secretary. Although Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was personally unable to be 
present at this congress he was represented 
by proxy, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that his influence dominated it. The 
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natural as sunshine [ 
Heating homes as the sun heats the earth—by 
natural circulation of air: 


This is the outstanding achievement of modern heating 
science —made practical and popular by the patented 
Caloric Pipeless Furnace. 


The Caloric circulates pure, clean, healthful heat into 
every room. Burns any fuel and saves 14 to |/. 
Lightens housework—does not soil walls and furnishings. 


The New Improved Models 


One-piece radiator, with cleanout and smoke collars cast on—abso- 
lutely eliminates smoke, gas and dust leaks. The most important 
furnace improvement in years. Convenient shaking device, 
double-ribbed fire-pot guaranteed for five years, and many other 
features make Caloric the best value in heating systems today. 


Heats one, two and three story buildings through only one register. 
No pipes required. Costs less than stoves necessary to heat the 
same space. Installed usually in a day. The quick, convenient 
heat for any climate. More than 160,000 satisfied users. 


Only experienced and competent men represent us. They know 
how to solve every heating problem and service all installations. 


Ask the local Caloric Man for 
information—free and with- 
out obligation. If you do not 
know his name, write to us. 
Catalog—‘‘Summer in Win- 
ter’’—mailed upon request. 


Monitor Pipe Furnaces 
For installations where pipe fur- 
maces are preferred, the Monitor 
meets all requirements of the most 
exacting buyer. Designed and 


made by master craftsmen. A 
quality product throughout. 


Dealers: Caloric Dealers 
have built profitable busi- 
nesses selling this sensational 
heating system. Many thou- 
sands of new prospects every 
year. If we are not repre- 
sented in your territory, 
write or wire. 


The Monitor Furnace Co. 
105 Years of Service 
200 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Denver, Colo.—C. H. Parker & Sons 
1520-24 Wazee St. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Waterhouse- 


Wilcox Co., 523 Market St. 
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SYSTEM OF CIRCULATING HEAT 
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The Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingle being 1534” long 
when exposed 5” to the 
weather will afford three 
thicknesses over the roof. 


A Better Shingle— 
In a Better Size! 


IRST of all, you’ll buy the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle 

because it is ‘‘The Shingle that Never Curls.” It’s a 
better shingle. And, also, you’ll demand it because it is more 
economical, it gives you longer service free from repairs. 
Your money invested in Carey Asfaltslate Shingles buys the 
utmost protection against rain, snow, heat and cold. 


And this better shingle is now available in a better size, 
10 x 1584 inches, which permits a five inch exposure and still 
makes a three-ply roof. Such a size means that you save 
labor, nails, and time when the shingles are laid. And in addi- 
tion to the super quality of the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle 
you have a deep shadow line which enables the harmonious 
tones of blue-black, red and green to produce an unusually 
attractive roof. 


The kind of roof you want is yours if you insist on getting 
the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle—The Shingle that Never 
Curls. It is better from every viewpoint. Let us send youa 
copy of our booklet, ‘‘Before You Build,”’ which gives com- 
plete information. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, 
Blue-black, Red, and Green. Large size, 10 x 1534 
inches (for five inch exposure) weight about 300 
pounds per square. Regular size, 8 x 1234 inches 
(for four inch exposure) weight about 245 pounds 
per square. (One ‘‘square”’ covers 100 square feet.) 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, “‘Before You 
Build’”’—full of valuable information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. U, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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panegyric of him recently issued in book 
form by the British Parliamentary Labor 
Party claims as much. 

So far as it is a Socialist government, the 
present British Labor Government is the 
creature of the Second International. It 
accepts theoretically the principle of the 
class struggle, but in practice it is pledged 
to gradual revolution by legislative means, 
capital levy, nationalization of basic in- 
dustries, and so on. And since the legis- 
lative power of the Labor Government is 
conditioned by its minority status in Par- 
liament, it follows that so far none of these 
revolutionary measures has been intro- 
duced. And there comes the snag which 
threatens to rip it up from the bottom. 
When, six months ago, the rank and file of 
ardent British Socialists saw the Labor 
Party become the British Government it 
was with asurge of wild enthusiasm; some- 
how or other, the millennium was certainly 
going to be brought about at once. Now 
that rank and file is angry, disappointed 
and suspicious. The Third—Moscow— 
International watches its anger with a 
cynical satisfaction. For Moscow is quite 
determined that it, and not the Second 
International, shall dominate the coming 
British revolution. It cheerfully subscribes 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s dictum that 
opportunity is power, and it is cheerfully 
convinced that the opportunity is for itself. 
It is concentrating all its forces for decisive 
action in England for disruption of Mr. 
MacDonald’s brand of socialism—even as 
Kerensky’s brand of socialism was dis- 
rupted—and final seizure by uncompromis- 
ing Marxists. 

It must be admitted that the Third In- 
ternational is proving itself infinitely more 
virile and aggressive than its rival. The 
executive of that Third International— 
which affectionately calls itself the Com- 
intern—is nominally elected by a world 
congress and is composed of a chairman, 
twenty-four members and ten substitutes, 
out of which fifteen members must be per- 
manently domiciled in Moscow. Great 
Britain is represented by one delegate and 
one substitute. The present chairman of 
the executive is Zinoviev. It declares its 
aim as follows: ‘“‘The aim of the Commun- 
ist International is to organise an armed 
struggle for the overthrow of the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie and the establishment of 
an international Soviet Republic as a 
transition to the complete abolition of the 
capitalist State.”” From that executive not 
only the declared Communist Party of 
Great Britain but a host of other camou- 
flaged organizations take orders. The 
whole of this power, amply supplied with 
funds—whatever the shortage of cash in 
Russia, there is always plenty for subver- 
sive agitation in other countries—is now 
furiously in attack against what it calls 
MacDonaldism. 


An Attack on the Premier 


The May number of the Labour Monthly, 
excellently produced as an apparently inde- 
pendent review and the most important of 
the camouflaged communist publications, 
thus defines the issue in a violent editorial: 


“The speech of the Prime Minister at 
York afforded a very clear expression of the 


. policy which rules the Labour Party and 


the Labour Government today. . . . If 
anyone had foretold twelve months ago 
that within a year MacDonald would as 
Prime Minister lead the working-class 
movement into the establishment of a 
Coalition Government with a Liberal Im- 
perialist and a Conservative ex-Viceroy; 
voluntary suppression of strikes with the 
threat of the Emergency Powers Act in the 
background; use of the Secret Service 
against Labour; carrying of armaments ex- 
tension programmes by means of the La- 
bour vote, and coercion in India, he would 
not have been believed. ? 

“This temporary power of MacDonald is 
only a reflection of the present balance of 
classes, to be swept away very rapidly by 
a development of the class struggle in one 
direction or another. MacDonald 
has always been able to maintain his posi- 
tion, partly by the support of his own 
immediate ring of non-labour backers in the 
key positions, partly by his control of the 
giving and withholding of place and posi- 
tion among a greedy and not very high- 
principled crowd. F 

“The more sincere MacDonald is, the 
more use he is to the bourgeoisie. . . . 
MacDonald represents all that opiate of 
social pacifism, religion, constitutionalism, 


\ 
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and cloudy ethical idealism by wh) ; 
bourgeoisie hopes to drug and gtj, 
awakening consciousness of the wig, 
Glassavenwan. ni 

“Thus MacDonaldism is the py 
enemy of the working class at the Thee 
stage against which all sincere ¢\ 
must openly combine. . . . ale 
tive leadership has got to be achieve, 
triumph of MacDonaldism does noihe 
merely the defeat and frustration L 
working-class movement; it means |, 
ruption. For the workers will go fory} 
any case, and no MacDonald can hol h 
back. But if MacDonald remains |; 
head of the movement, then it m) 
breach in the movement. The ney» 
taney of ‘trade union M.P.’s’ is yj 
result of a sudden awakening on the) 
(their past record would absolve they » 
this charge) but is the compulsory ref 4 
of the awakening of the rank and file| 
There is only one alternative to Ma) 
aldism for the policy of the workin |} 
movement. That alternative is Ma\ 
the modern realisation of which is \y 
munism. The expression of this alter } 


has got to be achieved by all the vir Y 


ments of the Labour Party.” 


That is the keynote of the attack, { 
ated everywhere in Socialist meetin, | 
cialist journals, in factories and at \y 
corners; MacDonald is the traitor, |} 
Kerensky was the traitor. The Third 
national believes that the hour of its \} 
tunity has come; the pendullaa | 
swinging back toward them; in Geia 
the recent elections gave the cea 
an increase of fifty-eight seats; in 1 
the communist representation ina; 
from twelve to twenty-nine; in Brita’ | 
disillusionment of the Socialists g 
revolutionary impotence of the first § 
ist government offers an unwontedly { 
soil for the sowing of the communist s | 
dragons’ teeth. 


b 
Communist Factory Group 
q 


The British Labor Government d} 
its personnel chiefly from the Indepe 
Labor Party, but it derives its streng | 
far as it is a Labor Government, fro) 
solid support, moral and financial, (| 
great trade-unions. The communist | 
in the first place is to disrupt and der 
ize those trade-unions, to undermin 
position of the regular trade-union le 
who are nearly all closely associated | 
the maintenance of the present ga 
ment, and to stampede the workmer 
strikes which have the double obje 
sabotaging the resources of the countr 
making the position of the govern 
impossible. The government, they 
will be caught in the alternative of 
pressing the strike, and thus lie opent 
charge of being the enemy of labor, ) 
lowing the country to drift into that ¢ 
tion of chaos which is the commu 
golden opportunity. Since the Labor 
ernment has been in power a quicksucce 
of important strikes has exasperate( 
community—the locomotive men’s s' 
the dockers’ strike, the shipbuilding si 
the tramway and omnibus men’s strikt 
strike on the London electrie railwé 
and nearly all those strikes have bet 
opposition to the wishes of the leade 
the trade-unions concerned, and son 
defiance of their prohibition. In each 0 
them the communists have been busy 

On May 18, 1924, the Communist 
ternational sent a carefully unnamed | 
gate—it was Marcel Cachin, the Fr 
communist—with its message to the Br 
Communist Party’s congress at Mani 
ter. It was a message that, of co) 
violently attacked MacDonaldism. 
central thesis of that message was as 
lows: “I would therefore emphasize at 
very moment the necessity of creé 
factory groups in every factory and e 
workshop. Those groups may help 
party to unite the masses, not for words 
for deeds—namely, for immediate ac 
to impose upon the government to / 
the promises they have given and the: 
gations they have taken upon themse 
This campaign if properly organised sh 
show the masses that the way to — 
tion lies outside the Parliament.” _ 

The way these communist groups 
being created is explained in the June, | 
issue of the Communist Review: — 


“We want a unit that (compared 
the Trade Union branch group) is sup 
(Continued on Page 117) 


~ 


Continued from Page 114) 

the standpoint of contact with the 
e (b) from the standpoint of circu- 

e paper (the ‘Workers Weekly’), 
the standpoint of maximum effi- 
nd economy of forces in the Party 
tion. 
factory group reaches for 
objective and inevitable reasons, 
cent of the workers, while the trade 
, ranch meeting, as you know, is at- 
by 5-10 per cent. i dnsthis 
ion, the case which Comrade Cant 
sat the Conference (two Communist 
snembers in a factory of 400 trade 
+s, 86 readers of the paper, 30 poten- 
yymembers) is a particularlystriking 
suasive illustration. : 
en a regular circulation of at least 
% been achieved in any one factory, 
ress of converting the regular readers 
Irty members begins. One way, of 
by direct approach of the factory 
; another way is the special re- 
‘meeting at the workshop gates, 
es of Party literature; a third is the 
‘ution of classes or lectures under 
yuspices; while a fourth, and very 
‘mt, is the canvassing of the regular 
attheirhomes. .. . 
ysoon as the members in the factory 
tion number three or five, they are 
jited into a group, and the original 
t: or members withdrawn from their 


gyups.”” 


i 
srtheless, the communists are far 
»glecting the trade-unions. As the 
mist Review truly remarks, trade- 
jranch meetings are attended by only 
] per cent of the members, and the 
ajority in that percentage are active 
ninists. It is at the trade-union 
bee that the resolutions get 
«which stir trade-union M. P.’s into 
ynilitancy as a compulsory reflection 
swakening of the rank and file, in the 
sif the Labour Monthly. Moreover, 
sally small though the Communist 
3, its members by their assiduity at 
Hay meetings manage to get them- 
slected to a very large proportion of 
apositions. It is naturally difficult to 
leect statistics, but in a list of the 
2 secretaries of the Transport and 
i| Workers Union, Bus Section, Lon- 
nich lies before me as I write, out of 
ial forty-five of such branch secre- 
eventeen are notorious and avowed 
¢nists whilst others are doubtful cases. 
‘not an especially red trade-union, 
e percentage may be accepted as 
‘ly typical. In this connection it is 
significant that the new general 
ty of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. 
k, is a very prominent communist 
we Such are the methods by which 
mmunists, under the orders of the 
eternal, are undermining that 
made-union organization of Great 
| which is the foundation whereon 
ith the British Labor Government 
a consequence of the prestige of that 
sa so intimately associated with 


econd International. 


| Red Defeat at Kelvingrove 


does the communist permeation stop 
industrial side. The British Labor 
‘efused affiliation to the Communist 
iS a party, but by a curious compro- 
granted admission to any commu- 
vho cared to join as individuals. 
btedly a very large number belong to 
lependent Labor Party which is the 
i source of the Parliamentary Party, 
the last election twenty-six com- 
8 were returned to Parliament, not as 
mists but as official Labor members. 


, the Labor Party—as the result of 
nexplained wire pulling behind the 
—withdrew its own official candidate, 
‘ve its support instead to an un- 
d communist. It is refreshing to 
lat this gentleman so frightened the 
ate that he came out at the bottom 
poll in a ludicrous minority. 

; Kelvingrove by-election illustrated 
i of which the communists are well 
Communism as a label is anything 
ecommendation to favor in Britain. 
advertised its real nature too reck- 
The British workingman has read 
, lot about Russia in the past seven 
and he declines to believe that it is a 

paradise, even for the proletariat. 
uently, whilst retaining for the mo- 
e British Communist Party—with a 


é 
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paltry if preternaturally active membership 
of five thousand—as its official representa- 
tive in Britain, the Third International 
creates as many camouflaged and equally 
active organizations, both of propaganda 
and action, as it can. 

Its newest favorite is the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions—domiciled in 
Moscow, of course. This organization has 
energetically interfered in every strike since 
the formation of the Labor Government, 
and at the conclusion of most of them the 
strike leaders have engineered a mass vote 
of thanks to their benevolent helpers. It is 
significant that the Russian Soviet repre- 
sentatives now in London to attend the 
interminable Anglo-Soviet Conference, have 
practically ignored the existence of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain though 
they have paid many visits to the London 
headquarters of the Red International of 
Labor Unions. Simultaneously the Russian 
Pravda has been attacking the British 
Communist Party for not being sufficiently 
extreme! An absurd accusation, for the 
British Communist Party merely repeats, 
parrotlike, what it gets from Moscow. Evi- 
dently the Third International has decided 
that the British Communist Party—which 
exists solely on Russian subsidies—does 
not give sufficient return for the money 
invested, and funds have recently been cut 
off. The British Communist Party is in 
such desperate financial straits that it was 
constrained to mortgage its premises in 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, for 
three thousand pounds. That money is 
now all spent; and it is the Red Interna- 
tional of Labor Unions—with money from 
Moscow—which has bought the mortgage 
over its head! : 


The Meeting at Mooney’s Tavern 


This obscure intrigue may signify the 
reémergence of that interesting gentleman, 
Mr. Jim Larkin, backed by the full power 
of the Third International, as the new 
leader of the communist campaign in Eng- 
land. Larkin is an influential member of 
the Red International of Labor Unions as 
he is of the I. W. W., and was the organizer 
of the old Irish Workers’ League, which was 
the original Irish Communist Party and 
had many members in the Irish Republican 
Army. 

There are at present in London many 
I. R. A. officers, and conspicuous among 
them is one Flood, a friend of Larkin’s, and 
one of the chiefs of the old I. R. A. 

At asecret meeting of the I. R. A. mem- 
bers in London, at Mooney’s Tavern, on 
Monday, June 2, 1924, the 1. R. A. decided 
to throw in its lot with the communists, 
“as both are working for the same object.” 
The Red International of Labor Unions 
will therefore possess an embryo military 
framework, which the Communist Party 
of Great Britain lacked, for the more effi- 
cient attack on the British social system. 
The armed struggle is explicitly the aim of 
the Third International. The recrudes- 
cence of strife in Ireland, threatened by the 
Ulster border question, may—they hope— 
afford a pretext for its inception. 

The communists are also working untir- 
ingly tostampede the mass of British Social- 
ist opinion toward the left through a large 
number of somewhat crude weekly periodi- 
cals as well as through the camouflaged 
propaganda of such excellently produced 
publications as the Labour Monthly and 
The Plebs. This latter has an especial 
significance. It is the organ of the National 
Council of Labor Colleges. This body was 
founded in 1908, as the Plebs League, by 
Socialist students of Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford—a working-class college—on the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘education is, in a class society, 
aclass matter’; thatis, to give the younger 
and cleverer members of the working class 
that definitely revolutionary education 
which was not provided by the Working 
Men’s College, Ruskin College, The Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, and other 
similar philanthropic institutions. Until 
quite recently this movement languished, 
obscure and insignificant, but in 1921 came 
a sudden accession of vitality, and the 
Plebs League became the National Union 
of Labor Colleges with branches all over 
the country and the financial support of 
the trade-unions at the back of it. It claims 
this year to have more than 17,000 students 
as against 11,993 in 1923. It states for it- 
self: ‘As the purpose of the Labour Col- 
legesis to help the workers in their industrial, 
political and codperative struggles, the 
subjects taught are chosen with that end 
in view.” It is careful never to apply the 
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Out of 10,000 here are 16 


Do you know what they are? 
OU’LL find them at your Corbin dealer’s. He 


carries them in stock for you—the little things 
in hardware that “keep your house in order.” 
He doesn’t know when you'll need 
Bi ii them—nor do you. But when you do, 
i em there they are. 
.— Look over these 16 of the 10,000 items 
// ~~ of good hardware Corbin makes. Then 
"you'll know more about the service a 
Corbin dealer can give you. 


Smooth edges and plerity of 
finger room in Corbin, 
Drawer Pulls. 


There is no better guide to 
security than Corbin on a 
Night Latch. 


Corbin Catches for every kind 


Corbin Butts never “jam” : 
J 
of door are willing servants 


nor squeak. Cast in bronze, 
brass and iron—they last. 


One of 107 styles of Bolts 
made by Corbin—each an 
example of good hardware. 


The Corbin Sash Fastener 
accepts its responsibility 
cheerfully. 


The Corbin Unit Lock whose 
key-hole comes to meet you 
—exclusive with Corbin. 


The beauty of a Corbin Door 
Knocker charms you and 
your guest. 


A Corbin Door 
Holder never 
fails to hold 
down its job 

Good hardware? 

— certainly. 


A Lock Set is 
always good 
hardware when 
it bears the 
name Corbin. 


This is a Corbin Sash Lift — 
a popular member of the good 
Hardware family. 


Even Door Stops deserve to 
be good hardware, and are— 
when Corbin made. 


ar 


The Corbin Door Check will 
tame unruly doors, end slam- 
ming and drafts. 


Nowadays one hangs his best 
clothes on the best Hooks— 
Corbin's. 


Windows are certain of an 
“easy rise’ on Corbin Sash 
Pulleys, 


See thar name Corbin! Be 
sure of that and you're sure 
of a Cylinder Lock. 


HEN you are in need of any one of 
the 16 or the 10,000 visit the Corbin 
dealer first. It will save your shopping steps. 
His store is good hardware headquarters, 
whatever your needs may be. Write for 
our booklet ‘Good Buildings Deserve Good 
Hardware.” 

since NEW BRITAIN 


Re & F, CORBI 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 
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Coy Loy Z A af OG eh 


The handy key-opening box. 
Black, Tan, White, Ox - blood 


and Brown. 


SHINOILA Home Set. Genuine 
bristle dauber cleans the shoes 
and applies the polish. The big 
lamb’s wool polisher brings the 
shine with a few strokes. 


BIA BYS 
SHOE POLISHES 


A Success of Years 


Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shine. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White, and 
Ox-blood shoes. 


Qaw]l 
SHOE POLISHES 


Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. 


2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 
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A great executive 
, who is an uncanny 
judge of men, says 
this: 


“Three things I look at first. 
Shoes, shave, finger nails. A 
dull and dusty shoe, to me, 
suggests a dulland dusty mind. 
Aslovenly appearance suggests 
slovenly habits all through a 
man’s or woman’s nature.” 


Keeping your shoes well shined 
is simply a habit, like brushing 
your hair in the morning. 


Look at your shoes... then 
you can look the world 
straight in the eye, without 
any apology for your per- 
sonal appearance. 


Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit 
today —and use it! 


If your dealer can not supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.,fortheShinolaHome 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 


$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes— 
for wet shoes—children’s shoes— men’s shoes and 
women’s shoes. 
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label communist to itself, but all the pub- 
lications issued by it are definitely com- 
munist, and the Plebs Magazine, its official 
organ, is never anything but communist 
in its attitude and its teaching. It is, of 
course, virulently antagonistic to Mac- 
Donaldism. This organization exerts a very 
great and increasing influence among the 
ranks of those who still discreetly call them- 
selves Socialists, particularly among the 
younger men. . 
Nor are the communists content with 
capturing the adult and the adolescent. 
They focus strenuously on capturing the 
child. They are never tired of proclaiming 
Liebknecht’s motto: ‘‘Who has the youth 
has the future.’’ In pursuance of this policy 
they publish the Young Worker, the organ 
of the Young Communist League, and the 
Young Comrade, the organ of the Chil- 
dren’s Section, filled with propaganda pur- 
porting to be written by infants of eleven 
and twelve. One may doubt whether these 
journals have much influence, however. Far 
more potent is the agency of the communist, 
proletarian and Socialist Sunday schools 
which are scattered all over the country. 
The Socialist Sunday School Union disowns 
confraternity with the communist and pro- 
letarian schools, but the following note in 
The International of Youth, organ of the 
Young Communist International, Septem- 
ber, 1922, rather spoils the repudiation: 
“Great Britain.—The Young Communist 
League of Great Britain carries on the 
work of summer propaganda very success- 
fully. . . . By an agreement with the 
Socialist Sunday School Union, the Young 
Communist League will not form schools 
in districts where the former has schools 
already in existence.” In January, 1922, 
as a matter of fact, the Socialist Sunday 
School Union published an expression of re- 
gret that the Young Communist League 
had dissociated itself from the S.S. 8S. U. 


The Corruption of Children 


In all these Sunday schools—so called it 
is explained because they are held on Sun- 
day—Socialist, communist and proletarian 
alike—the Red Flag is prominently dis- 
played, and the literature, songbook, and 
so on, used are the same. In all are taught 
the Ten Revolutionary Maxims, parodying 
the Ten Commandments—the whole pro- 
ceedings are a parody on Christian religious 
services. They’re too long to quote in 
full, but here are a few: 


““(1) Thou shalt inscribe on your (sic) 
banner: ‘Workers of all lands, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains—you 
have a world to win.’ 

““(2) Thou shalt not be a patriot, for a 
patriot is an international blackleg. 

(5) Thou shalt teach Revolution. .. . 

“(6) Thou shalt demand on behalf of 
your class the complete surrender of the 
Capitalist class... % 

“(7) Thou shalt wage the Class 
Wilts eeraere Si 


And so on. 
Here are verses from the hymn books 
in use: 


“No Jesus died our class to save 
On this or any Calvary; 
We paid the price, our lives we gave 
To clear the earth of slavery.’ 


“What! Wear a tricolour Union Jack, 

Symbols of greed and stealth, 

And haul from the masts of the brotherhood 
The flag of the Commonwealth? 

I would as soon help weeds in a garden, 
Where sweet flow’rs cannot grow 

As turn my back on our Red Flag 
For the ‘tag-rags’ of the foe.” 


“We love the brave class-conscious few 
The workers who will dare—and do!’’ 


A parody on Christian baptismal rites 
welcomes the newborn infant into theranks. 
Here is some of the ritual: 


“Comrades, on your behalf I welcome 
today a child of the working class. 

“It is the parents’ desire that their child 
should be named as ‘a child of the Revolu- 
tionary working class. 

“With pleasure we inscribe on our roll 
the name of our Comrade 

“Every child in the Industrial Republic 
proud have as a birthright, everything in 
We ash waite, 

It is difficult to say how many children 
attend these schools and have their minds 
thus debauched. In 1922 the movement 
boasted of 225 schools in England and 
Scotland, with an attendance of more than 
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14,000 children; there are now «.; 
very many more. It was of these yp 
nate infants that The People—an }, 
tant London newspaper—of July ¢j 
reported: ‘‘It is an unpleasant sto! 
the fact remains that a party of (y 
children aged between 3 and 12 ry 
marched through London’s stree| 
companied by men in red ties, sin 
shi voices the following disgustir 
gerel: 


‘They have got the money, 

They have got the money, 
And we can’t get a bob; i 

They tell us to love our Jesus Ch} 


But there ain’t no bloody God! 


It was these unfortunate infani| 
were the feature of the British Labi 
celebrations of May first this yea |, 
under the egis of the British Labor F 
paraded through the drenching 1) 
wagons labeled “ Long Live Soviet Rij 
and singing their Sunday-school son) 

In view of the slavish and metieu| 
herence of the communists to the pri 
formulated by their apostle, Karl | 
nearly eighty years ago, it is worth} 
recalling the axioms laid down by M 
the 1870 Congress of the Trica 


“England alone can serve as a levi ? 
serious economic revolution (the 
Revolution). 

“The General Council being pla} 
the happy position of having its h:| 
the great lever of the proletarian reyo | 
what folly to let it fall into purely i} 
hands!” al 


Marx then summed up under five} 
the policy to be followed: : 


(1) England is the only coun 
which a real Socialist revolution (| 
made. obit 

““(2) The English people cannot 
this revolution. 7 

(3) Foreigners must make it for 

“(4) The foreign members, the 
must retain their seats at the L 
Board. 

““(5) The point to strike at first 
land, and in Ireland they are ready 
gin their work.” ' E 


ts 


The communists today are rep 
this word for word. | 


Incitement to Violence 


This is a rough sketch of the moy 
which is now mobilizing all its resout 
overthrow MacDonaldism in Britain 
1917 it overthrew Kerensky in Russ! 
enthusiastically subscribes to Mr, Ri 
MacDonald’s dictum, ‘Opportuni 
power,” and it believes that the op) 
nity is to the communist in the imm 
future. To quote the words of the 
paragraph of the Third International 
published order to its British agents; 

“(3) The Communist Party of - 
Britain must remember that the obj 
conditions for its development ini 
influential revolutionary mass part 
now present. Therefore it must do all 
power to make its organisation strike 
roots in the revolutionary masses of 
ers and especially in the productive ' 
shops. : 

“Executive Committee of the } 
national, Moscow, February 6th, 1 

It is doing its best—by unceasing: 
of the Labor Government, which it at 
virulently of the betrayal of the wo 
cause; by unceasing agitation withi 
trade-unions to stampede them into s 
against the orders of the official leade’ 
an intensification of anti-MacDonald 
aganda through every agency by wh 
can reach the workers; by the pet 
action of left-wing Socialists thems 
The following paragraph from the L« 
Times of June 23, 1924, is typical of r 

“Speaking from another platforn 
Glasgow, Sunday, June 22nd) Mr, J 
Maxton, M.P. (a prominent ‘Left-Wi 
exhorted a somewhat restless audien 
be a little more revolutionary, “Its 
bit of use my talking Revolution in P 
ment, being called the wild man le 
wild and determined workers, unless 
is evidence that these workers are wil 
determined. If I could only hear tha 
revolutionary in Glasgow had broke 
window at the Labour Exchange 11 
feel wildly elated.’ He deplored the a] 
and lack of fire among the Clyde wo 
During the past year, he said, there ha 
been a thing happening on the Cly 

(Continued on Page 121, 


u 
n 
| (Continued from Page 118) 
ti him standing in the House of Com- 
and saying, ‘Unless you deal drasti- 
ith the problem of unemployment the 
‘on the Clyde are going to play hell.’”’ 
what is the Ramsay MacDonald 
ment doing to meet the peril which 
eens it? So far as can be observed— 
hg. The Labour Monthly’s accusation 
+, voluntary suppression of strikes is 
jef the truth. Not even in the unofficial 
is has the government intervened. On 
wmtrary, when at the beginning of June 
official strike on the London electric 
ys for several days paralyzed those 
jal means of communication and 
ted London’s millions of workers to 
se hardship, Mr. Tom Shaw, the 
ter of Labor—and aforetime joint 
ary of the Second International— 
ing in the House of Commons said 
it was no business of the government 
erfere ‘‘since the railways were not 
jnalized”’! It makes no effort to 
act the orgy of anti-MacDonald 
jganda which is overwhelming the 
vs behind its back. All its own propa- 
| is directed toward the British mid- 
vasses in an effort to convince them 
Labor has justified the experiment, 
it is fit to govern. 
jlooks forward confidently to an im- 
» accession of strength at the next 
son, and the probability is that its con- 
se is justified. Labor has been in office 
«< months, and though it can point to 
jeasure by which Britain and the 
ih Empire have clearly benefited, it 
‘t least done nothing overt and star- 
‘to harm the charge intrusted to it. It 
duced the food taxes on the working- 
is breakfast table, a measure much ap- 
ited by the poorer middle classes at 
ijwits’ end to make ends meet. The 
i middle class is more than half con- 
id that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is an 
\t man, and it likes honest men. The 
» with which Moscow covers him is a 
amendation in itself. And there is no 
it whatever that, under the tactful 
igement of Mr. MacDonald, Great 
‘in has recovered much of that prestige 
reign affairs which it lost under Mr. 
1 George, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
win. The conviction is growing in 
and that whatever may have been the 
utionary Mr. MacDonald of 1917 and 
the Mr. MacDonald of 1924 is hon- 
determined to uphold the dignity and 
tions of the great office to which he 
ueceeded and to govern Britain to the 
of his ability for the benefit of the 
sh people and not of the alien revolu- 
Ty. 


| The Trial of Strength 


e trouble will come if, as is probable, 
1ext election—which may come next 
hh or next year—returns the Labor 
y with perhaps an absolute majority 
e House of Commons. Then Mr. Mac- 
uid and the moderate Socialists asso- 
d with him—Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
nas, Mr. Sidney Webb, and the like— 
10 longer be able to excuse themselves 
leir impatient propaganda-maddened 
-and-file with the explanation that 
are in a parliamentary minority. The 
e of the left wing, whose only discern- 
ifference from communism is in name— 
» leaders, for example, of the Ginger 
mittee, appointed even as it is to see 
the first Socialist government does not 
t socialism—will be at him to demand 
evolution here and now. Mr. Mac- 
Id may believe in evolution toward 
lism. It is a belief shared nowadays 
by the bland intellectuals who sit on 
Overnment front bench with him; the 
e of the rank-and-file is impatient for 
ution. 

ien will come the trial of strength for 
MacDonald; and what Mr. Mac- 
ald will do no one knows. It is possible 
he may be deposed from leadership by a 
of his party. It is possible that he may 
le to hold that party together, and to 
it communism. It is possible, in fact, 
Mr. MacDonald may be the appointed 
r of Great Britain. 

is possible—but the more intelligent of 
sritish middle classes are not confident 
- They see Mr. MacDonald merely 
‘Ing the communist menace which is 
ering behind him. They wonder 
her he is unwilling or merely impotent 
al with it. He cannot be ignorant of it. 
so far, no public word of reproach to 
extremist members of his party has 
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passed his lips. His own government’s only 
newspaper, the Daily Herald, is free to 
champion enthusiastically every one of the 
succession of unofficial strikes which are 
wrecking the trade-unions; as it is free to 
receive subsidies—if no longer, as once, di- 
rectly from Moscow, at least in the form 
of expensively charged advertisements from 
Arcos, the Russian Soviet trading organiza- 
tion in Britain; and to be managed by that 
friend of Lenine, Mr. Lansbury, joint chair- 
man of the Ginger Committee. The use of 
the word ‘‘communism” or “ communists” 
is carefully eschewed in the House of 
Commons by the Socialist members. 
Those British middle classes, however, 
have their doubts. When I wrote Will 
Labor Rule Britain? in July, 1923, I said 
that no Fascist organization existed in 
England, but that one would spontaneously 
appear when the emergency showed itself. 
That was correct. In July, 1923, there was 
no Fascist movement in Britain. But there 
1s one now. It was initiated at the end of 
August, 1923, and, very small until the ad- 
vent of the Labor Government to power, it 
has since grown very rapidly and is growing 
more rapidly with every day. So far, this 
organization has not appealed publicly for 
members; it is recruited solely by personal 
persuasion of friend with friend, chiefly 
among the middle classes, but with a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of workingmen. 


The Fascist Movement Growing 


This movement has no budding Musso- 
lini at the head of it. The British Fascisti, 
as they at present call themselves, are con- 
trolled by a provisional grand council, 
formed partly by election and partly by co- 
option. Its organization is that of units— 
each with a transport section—of seven 
men under a unit leader, which compose 
troops of twenty-one under a troop leader. 
Three troops make a company, and three 
companies make a division under a divi- 
sional officer. The divisional officers are 
under an area commander, and the whole 
country is divided into areas and subareas. 
There is no subscription, and no payment 
for service; necessary expenses are met by 
donations from such as can afford it. There 
are already 300 branches in the British 
Isles. If its recruitment continues at its 
present daily rate—and that rate is increas- 
ing day by day—it will number something 
like 50,000 by the end of this year. 

It is possible, of course, that the Matte- 
otti scandal in Italy may profoundly affect 
and even discredit any movement with the 
title of Fascisti. Such a foreign label is in 
any case not an attractive one for British- 
ers, and it is in spite of and not because of 
that name that the British middle classes, 
skeptical of the protection of parliamentary 
parties, are hastening to join up in the only 
organization they can see which promises 
them some safeguard from communism. 
It is possible that events will enforce a 
change in that title, but the organization 
itself will undoubtedly survive and grow. 
It is called forth, just as was Fascismo in 
Italy in 1919, by the force of circumstances. 
The British middle classes have not the 
slightest intention of submitting tamely to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

So far this movement is merely in the 
incipient stage; it is preparational for an 
eventuality that may never come but which 
every day looms nearer and nearer. At 
present it makes no overt demonstration 
of its strength, save that it is always pre- 
pared to guarantee free speech at public 
meetings against that organized raffianism 
of the communists which has of late be- 
come more and more a feature of British 
political controversy. It does this only at 
the request of the political party concerned, 
and on every occasion—and they are al- 
ready numerous—when it has been called 
upon it has done so with complete success. 
It is the only thing in Britain which the 
communists are really afraid of. 

The final result—if Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s “Opportunity is power” should 
indeed prove opportunity for the com- 
munists—will undoubtedly prove the cor- 
rectness of the communist fears. The 
Anglo-Saxon middle class is a very different 
thing from the bourgeoisie of Russia. It 
has made both the British Empire and the 
United States of America. That is a some- 
what different affair from the crazy atavis- 
tic barbarism of Soviet Russia, the one 
achievement to which the mentally and 
morally perverted communists can point. 
It will fight hard before it permits such a 
catastrophe to overtake the civilization it 
has created. 
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Your swinging door 
must hang perfectly 


Architects and contractors say that a swinging 


door, of all doors, must hang absolutely true! Be- 
tween dining room and kitchen it is exposed to heat and steam; 
kicked, pushed, pried open. No wonder the average door does not 
stand up under such a test! 

Laminex makes an ideal swinging door because it is so built by 
our special process, that it will not shrink, swell or warp. This process 
overcomes the expansion and contraction in doors which are caused 
by the trachetds or cells of wood, as it grows in the tree. 


Scientific tests of Laminex stock doors were made by Prof. B. L. 
Grondal in the Forest Products Laboratories, University of Wash- 
ington. They were soaked in water 24 hours; subjected to a heat 
of 185° Fahr. for 24 hours. Not @ door warped! 

In a big warehouse fire at Nashville on October 13, 1923, hundreds 
of Laminex doors went through water and terrific heat without 
the slightest signs of giving way, blistering or buckling. 

Every Laminex door is trade-marked and bears our gold label 
replacement guarantee. Made of sturdy Douglas fir with vertical 
grain or flat (natural) grain stiles and rails. 

Write for the valuable booklet, ‘‘The Door is Important.’’ Special 
monograph for architects and contractors sent upon request. 


WATER TEST—in 24 
hours soaking, Laminex 
doors hierted 3 bse 
2-0%. of water. Maxi- 
mum expansion, 0.03 
inch. Complete absence 
of warping. Waterproof 
cement entirely unaffect- 
4 7 Gas THE WHEELER, OsGoop Company 


Tacoma, Washington, ‘The Lumber Capital of America’ 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Spokane 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco’’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


Will not shrink, 


swell or warp 
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EORSHEIM SHOE 


FLORSHEIM Shoes give loyal 
service—each succeeding pair 
maintains the reputation of the 
name— your next pair will serve 
you as faithfully as the first. 


eMost Styles —Gen “Dollars 
The Bristol—cAC-141 
One of Gwo Glundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on “Request. 


Se RL IT 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers +» CHICAGO 


-MINUTE VULCANIZER 


More than Two Million Motorists Use It 


Be prepared for emergencies. Carry 
a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car, too. 
Then when you get a puncture along 
the road you can vulcanize it yourself 
the same as a repairshop would do it. 
It is really easier to vulcanize than to 
use patches that you stick on with 
cement—and vulcanized repairs last. 
Get one for your car today wherever 
auto accessories are sold. 


Complete Outfit only $1.50 


Slightly Higher in Canada and far west 
C. A. SHALER CO., 1407 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Why It’s Easier 
to Vulcanize 


Each Shaler Patch-&-Heat 
Unit consists of a metal pan 
containing prepared solid 
fuel with a piece of raw rub- 
ber attached underneath. 
Simply clamp a Unit over the 
puncture and light the fuel. 
After 5 minutes take off the 
pan and throw it away. 
That's all. The tube isas good 
as ne\—and ready to use. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


hear me cheering at that meeting? You 
must have heard me. I give a cop an awful 
argument afterwards. I called him a big 
Tammany Hall rumdum and he wanted to 
fanme. Say, prof, you want to put through 
a bill to regulate those club men and make 
them stop brutalizing citizens. He says to 
me ‘I got half a mind to fan you with this,’ 
and I says to him, ‘I know you got half a 
mind, and if you had a whole mind you 
would still be a little silly.’ Ha-ha! That 
was telling him, wasn’t it, prof?”’ 

He had got the sheaf of notes from his 
pocket and now he put it down on the desk; 
it bulked so large that he himself was im- 
pressed and he looked at it with reverence. 

“There you are, prof! That’s what your 
friends think of you.. That will put you 
across; and if it don’t, there is more where 
that come from.” 

“But, Mr. Padgett,” said Professor 
Buckmaster, “‘“my campaign expenses have 
been met. I have really no use for this 
money, though it is ever so-good of you.” 

‘“You can’t have too many votes, prof, 
what I mean. That jack will buy you a 
very nice batch. Send it south!” 

“But surely, Mr. Padgett, you do not 
think I would buy votes?” 

Bert closed one eye, assuming his most 
sophisticated leer. 

“Listen, prof, I’m a friend of yourn, ain’t 
I? Then you can talk to me. Say, you 
ain’t going to try to kid me, are you? Take 
that dough:and step out and buy yourself a 
bundle of ballots and hand them around. 
You ain’t going to try to tell me anything 
about politics, are you?”’ 

“‘T do believe you are serious,”’ said Pro- 
fessor Buckmaster, reddening. ‘‘ What is 
your purpose, sir? Who sent you here? 
You may go back and tell them that their 
clumsy device reflects very little credit on 
their intelligence, howsoever true an index 
it may be to their own political methods.” 

“Now listen, prof,’’ expostulated Bert in 
a winning voice. ‘‘Don’t be like that. You 
know me, and you know I’m with you. 
There is a hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars in that bale, and a 

Professor Buckmaster snatched up the 
money and thrust it at Bert so threaten- 
ingly that Bert threw up his hands and ac- 
cepted it in self-defense. ‘‘Get out!” said 
the candidate, pointing the way. 

“You ain’t done me right, prof,” mum- 
bled Bert, going. “‘No, you ain’t; and I’m 
going to be sore about this. I’m telling you 
something. You are going to be a sorry man 
before you go to bed. Maybe you area col- 
lege professor, but when it comes to politics 
you ought to have a cane and a tin cup and 
a sign on your chest, what Imean. Oh, I’m 
going; don’t get noisy!” 

“This way out, young man,” said Mrs. 
Jersey, holding the street door open. 

“You ain’t got to take my hind leg off, 
you old catamaran!” he exclaimed at the 
closed door. 

He went down the street with lagging 
steps; his sallow face was set in a scowl. 
He hummed a tune even while he grimaced. 
He took no evident joy in the melody, but 
the humming grew louder of its own motion 
and took unto itself words. This was the 
burden of his song, repeated by him during 
an interval after he had come to an abrupt 
halt and while he was staring at the pave- 
ment with an expression of nascent under- 
standing: 


“ Skinamarick-e-dink-e-dink-e-bum-tal-e- 


um, 
Fie deedle, die deedle, drink bay rum!” 


His face cleared; he snapped his bony fin- 
gers and said aloud, ‘‘He didn’t know me! 
Why, sure he didn’t! He thought I was 
trying to frame him! Can you imagine? 
He didn’t know me, he didn’t!” 

He started off again, rolling his shoulders 
and bringing his feet up with a snap, and as 
he went he sang contentedly: 


“With a fie deedle, die deedle, bum-tal-e- 
bum!” 


He went to the polls in his election dis- 
trict and cast a vote for Elon T. Buck- 
master. He marked the ballot correctly; 
but when he took a final survey of it, before 
leaving the seclusion of the booth, it seemed 
to him to be a wretchedly inadequate ex- 
pression of his partisanship. He sucked the 
official black pencil and then he wrote at the 
top of the ballot: 


Hamilton Tooley is a grand old guy. 
Yes, he is in a pig’s necktie! | 


August 25, ) 


“Five minutes you there in the hoy! 
shouted someone. 

“Keep your clothes on,” chuckled |» 
who had just found his rime. 

He wore a satisfied smirk as he eme 
he did not know that he had invalidate} 
ballot. He handed the ballot to thi, 
spector in charge of the box. He was. 
ing out quickly, but he started guilt 
barely mastered an impulse to bolt ) 
the inspector shouted behind him, “, 
bert Padgett votes ballot 36!” : 

He wondered what the infuriated ba, 
of Hamilton Tooley would do to 
they ever succeeded in tracking him ¢ 
and in fastening upon him the aut 
of his couplet. Wouldn’t they be hop; 
He did not know that many voters, | 
ing in the secrecy of the ballot, mal 
their habit to add point and pungenc { 
their votes by scrawling on them some 
ment that is always partisan and not; 
seemly. i 

He loitered outside the polls and but 
holed several prospective voters and 
a good word for Buckmaster. 

“T warned you, young fellow,” said 
guarding policeman, making an overt 
ture. ‘‘There’s the distance marker d 
there. You see it?” | 

“You’re cockeyed,” said Bert; bu 
was now quite sure that he had worn ou) 
welcome and he took himself quickly 
side the forbidden territory. | 

A -stockily built and well-dressed | 
was standing beside the distance mark 
man with close-cropped gray hair and | 
features and a large and shining black r 
tache. Bert saw him speak to voters, 
them on the back and push them toy 
the polls. Bert liked his looks; he wa 
knowing and jolly. Bert sidled up to} 
caught his twinkling black eyes and as 
him for a match. 

“Keep the box, son,” said the n 
“Cigar?” 

He spoke in the clipped and staceato 
cents of the native-born New Yorker, 
an ethnologist, noting his fair skin and 
dark hair and eyes, would have placed, 
with the black Irish. 

“Don’t mind,’’? mumbled Bert, bil 
the end from the green-and-yellow ¢ 
paign appurtenance. ‘Looks like Bu 
master, don’t it?”’ : 

‘Not from here, it don’t,’’ said the r 

“It don’t? Ain’t he got the better 
ment with him?” 

“He has,” said the man, “if he is 
sporting in the country this fine day. | 
not if he stayed in town to vote.” | 

“He is the best man,” argued Bert. 

The other looked about him with ex 
gerated caution, put his hairy hand to 
mouth and said, “I think so myself.” — 

“Then what do you mean, he won’t W 
The Tammany crowd will count him ¢ 
hey? ” ae 

“You know Tammany Hall,” said 
man, hardly troubling to mask his g 
“‘T was reading all about them this morn 
in the papers. They’re up to anything. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” called one of a grour 
men in a car that was slowing down at 
curb. The man winked at Bert and step) 
into the car and was whirled away. 

Bert dawdled along in the direction 
car had gone until he came to the corne! 
the block. He sat down on a low stone ¥ 
about an areaway, to smoke his cigar ¢ 
to watch the voters coming desulto 
toward the polls. A stout and elderly m 
in a wide-brimmed hat came around 
corner, saw Bert, studied him, and # 
approached with a glad shout and sel 
him by the hand. 

“Hello, there, buddy!” cried the m 
comer, pumping Bert’s arm. “What 
you know? Say, old pal, I want tot 
to you.” 3 

Bert’s involuntary cordiality qui¢ 
subsided when he saw that one of the st 
man’s big toes was projecting throug! 
shoe and that his gray trousers and cutay 
coat had been rescued from some not P 
ticularly select rag bag. : 

“Now don’t explode when I talk toy 
buddy,” said the stout man, sitting do 
on the wall, though he must have sen 
Bert’s falling temperature. ‘I’m from | 
West—business man from the West. Ki 
cool now!” = 

Bert recognized the patter and kx 
that he had been marked for a touch. 01 
narily he would have been angered 2! 

(Continued on Page 125) 


fests! 


(Continued from Page 122) 
ion that he looked green, and he 
ha sneered in the stout.man’s face 
jt him flat; but he remembered now 
-he stout man had been walking 
the polls. 
Vite yet?” he asked. 
erywhere,”’ said the beggar. “But 
nt why”? Who are you voting for, 


yp 


Bekmaster.” 

“smy man!” said the beggar, clench- 
fuzzy jaw and striking his fist on his 
‘T was going right down there to vote 
now, s’ help me if I wasn’t.” 
ahead.” 

yt nobody going to stop me, not 
’m voting for good old Buckmaster. 
ten! As I was saying, I’m from the 
ee? Wait now; I got letters. I’m 
i of these panhandlers. But I’ve 
i 


. 


rinking, see? I’m telling you; you 

‘ke a regular fellow, buddy. What I 

Light now is a ball. Not giving you 

ing and dance, am I?” 

(iten,”’ said Bert, “‘you go down there 

ote for Buckmaster and I’ll slip you 
” 


(tof my way!’’ exclaimed the beggar, 
hig to his feet and pretending to thrust 
¢. multitude. ‘‘But wait, let me see 
‘uck. Are you got it with you? You 
|)’t ask a poor man to vote against his 
‘tions, and then run out on him, 
lyou? Will I have to find you?” 
IY up! I’ll be right here.” 

; watched him swaggering down the 
‘and disappearing into the polling 
He came out almost instantly, being 
‘tically helped out by the policeman; 
nen he returned to Bert he told him 
ae thing had been done. Bert tugged 
‘roll and then stripped a dollar bill 
tand gave it to him; the bleared eyes 
‘man from the West lit up. 
iy, buddy,” he said, “‘let’s you and 
‘thissome more. Let’s go around and 
he rest of them.” 
bu can’t vote anywheres else. You’re 
gistered.”’ 
ho’s not registered? But you’re right. 
> always right. That’s what I says to 
as soon as I got my lamps on you. 
3 to myself, ‘Harry, there’s a guy 
right.’ S’ help me, if I didn’t. And I 
jou was a real wise guy too. Say, 
‘, you want to go where there’s a lot of 
guys that'll vote right? You come 
with me.” 
here?” 
here you'll get action for your money. 
3 good enough, ain’t it? Come on 
before they close the polls, and we 
ish old Buckmaster across.” 
t walked beside his new acquaintance. 
eep your crooks out of that pocket, 
elling you!” he ordered after some 
eS. 
h, is that the pocket?” said Harry. 
us feeling to see if you dropped it. 
buddy, here we are now, and you are 
k you met me. This is Augie Kichen- 
Imperial Hotel.’ 

looks like a dump,” said Bert, sur- 
z the Imperial Hotel doubtfully. 
Was a dilapidated four-story brick 
ure with a rust-reddened fire escape 
ging down its front and an appar- 
vacated saloon in its street floor. 
d to the whitewashed window of the 
| was a typewritten document; a pad- 
vas snapped through the hasps on the 
1 doors. Between the rungs of the fire 
2 Bert saw Eichenlaub’s signboard; 
the entrance beside the saloon was a 
box sign, painted red, and displaying 
egend, Private Rooms, 20 Cents; 
, 9 Cents. Two tramps were standing 
their weathered backs against the 
1 Window and staring straight ahead 
the impassivity of wooden Indians. 
t didn’t fancy this place, but he fol- 
Harry through the entrance. In the 
y dark of the hallway he lost touch 
us conductor and stumbled over some 
iction. Immediately a bottle, or 
such heavy and fragile object, crashed 
st the wall beside his head and he felt 
clutching him. He hit out and struck 
hing soft. He was not strong, but he 
illing, and the cry that Harry emitted 
me of genuine distress. Harry pro- 
lin a muffled voice, as though he had 
ed a comforting hand to his face. 
‘hat do you want to go and put that 
m me for? I ain’t done you nothing, 
y. ‘Ain’t robbing me, are you?”’ 
ou tried to hit me with something.” 
ot me. You knocked something over. 
[ thought you was a right guy. You 


>» 
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caught me right on the beezer. Say, what 
do you want to follow me in here for and 
put a slug on my beezer? Lay off me, will 
you? I think you’re one of these here 
bandits, ask me. Lay off now, or I’ll quit 
you!” 

“‘Ain’t sore, are you?” said Bert con- 
tritely. 

“Not when you say it that way, buddy,” 
said Harry, putting out both hands in 
amity. 

_“T told you to keep out of that pocket, 
didn’t I?” said Bert, dropping the hand he 
was shaking to clutch for his roll of money. 
_ “That the pocket?” said Harry. ‘“Look- 
ing to see if you lost it. Come on in here, 
buddy, and meet a lot of right guys.” 

They entered the barroom. The saloon 
fixtures had been torn out and carted away, 
and only a clutter of débris and the ends 
of brass pipes showed where the erstwhile 
thronged bar had stood. A heating stove 


stood in the center of the room; about the | 
stove were sitting some twenty human dere- | 


licts. They sat in silence, staring at the 
humming stove. 

“Gentleman wants to buy a drink,” said 
Harry with importance. 

“Me?” said Bert. 

“T’m fixing it for you,” said Harry out 
of the side of his mouth. ‘Name it, gents! 
Everybody rides.” 


’ 


Augie Eichenlaub entered from the rear, | 


carrying a brand-new bottle of Scotch 
whisky and a tray of chipped glasses. He 
was a still-faced man who spoke in a low 
and unhurried voice, being confident of a 
respectful hearing. He had been a prize 
fighter in the days of the old Horton Law; 
and though he had gone to seed since, he 
could still leap eight feet from a standing 
start and swing a disciplining fist. 

“Tll say this is real good stuff,” said 
Bert in a strangulated voice. 

“Ought to be,” said Augie. “I make it 
myself. Six dollars will be right.” 

“‘Electioneering, we are, gents,” said 
Harry, after Augie had gathered up his 
glasses and departed. ‘My buddy here has 
got jack that says Buckmaster is going to 
be elected, and he wants to know what is 
the matter with you gents getting out and 
throwing a vote.” 

“What’s it worth?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“Two,” said Bert. 

“Three,” said Harry. 
three and not fight.” 

“Tl go,” said an able-bodied young fel- 
low, jumping up. ‘And I’ll take Larry 
with me, so that makes two of us.” He 
pointed to a blind man whose face had been 
blackened by a powder explosion. 

“Leave Larry here,’’ said another. ‘“T’ll 
keep him for you.” 

“You bet you’d keep him,” said the 
young rough. “You'd blow with him, 
that’s what you’d do, and I’d lose my meal 
ticket. Wake him up there, will you? Here, 
Harry, you only slipped me a couple of 
aces for the two of us!”’ 

“You'll get the deuces after you vote,” 
said Harry, who had handed him two one- 
dollar bills and thrust four dollars into his 
own pocket. 

“Give me that four bucks back,” said 
Bert. “I can mind it for him as well as 
you can.” 

“No, you can’t neither,” said Harry. 
“He don’t know you. Do you, Petey?”’ 

“Know you, don’t I?”’ growled the blind 
man’s shepherd, pushing his docile slave 
ahead of him toward the door. 

“Knows me,” said Harry. 

Bert parted piecemeal with sixty dollars. 
It was his confident understanding that all 
elections were bought and paid for; but he 
had never actually engaged in vote buying 
before, and he was so greatly afraid of ap- 
pearing artless that he suppressed the 
healthy doubts with which the procedure 
of the officious Harry affected him. The 
twenty derelicts had departed to vote. 

“Now we'll go and play another joint,” 
said Harry. ‘‘Are you game? Come on, 
buddy.” 


“We'll call it 


He went to the door, jerked it open: 


sharply and stood to listen. Reassured, he 
stepped into the hall, and Bert followed on 
his heels. 

The quiet of the hallway had been de- 
ceiving; a dozen invisible hands laid hold 
of Bert. He fought, but he was down on the 
floor almost at once, and now the many 
hands were tearing at his pockets. He felt 
his money going and was helpless to hinder 
it. He felt his Dollar Dandy watch desert- 
ing him. His overcoat, a garment that had 
its good side’ and that looked fine while 
folded carefully over his arm, now rose up 
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USE 
| SIMONIZ | hie 


“Isrn’t It Marvelous?” |e 


“See how easily the dust and mud rub off! And SIMONIZ 
without a single scratch on the finish! What ‘ 4 
would we do without Simoniz?” 

“We would have to stop on the way and waste time and money having the 
car washed—even then we couldn’t keep it clean. In the city I never fail to keep 
the finish protected with Simoniz and I’d never start a trip into the country 
without simonizing. 

“We are sure to get home with the finish in just as good condition as when 
we started. 

“Of course Simoniz protects the finish in all weather—keeps it from getting 
discolored and blemished. There is nothing like Simoniz.” 

Cars that are dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 


to their original lustre and protected in all weather by simonizing. To get 
Simoniz results, you must use the genuine Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City - London - 


otorists wise~ 


Paris 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SIMONIZ 


PREFERRED 
BY MEN 
WHO KNOW 


Carried in stock by the leading Mill Supply, 
Machinery, Electrical, Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


ge | TOWSON , MD. 
Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Why mess with dangerous poisons? 
Let the bugs just breathe—and make their wills! 


Bugs and flies always have the privilege of 
refusing a messy, poisonous powder or liquid, 
which they would have to eat. But, starving 
or full, the beggars must breathe. And when 
the air is charged with El Vampiro, they 
simply closeup shop forever. Breathing as they 
do through a score of pores, tiny doors, they 
take one whiff of El Vampiro—and die. And 
there’s no mess, no danger to children or 
pets; they could even eat it. Remember— 
the bellows box is YELLOW (there’s magic 


in the color)—at the nearest store—today! 


Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 


Liquid El Vambpiro 


If you prefer a liquid spray for flies, 
there’s Liquid El Vampiro—as po- 
tent as the powder. No danger, 
no mess, but a quick death to 
every fly—and mosquitoes, too! 


and 30c sizes 
in bellows box; 
big sifter-top 


10¢ 
can, $1.25 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO.—Wo 


“Pays Me Better Than 
Any Work I Ever Did!” 


“e HE time spent in this way pays 
me better than any other work I 
ever did,’’ says Upton Wilson of North 
Carolina. “It’s not a question of sell- 
ing; it’s a question of getting the 
order before someone else does. Your 
publications are strangers to no one. 
My friends and their friends send me 
their orders. . . .”’ 


The Most Money in 
The Shortest Time 


You, like Mr. Wilson, may find instead of hard 
work, an easy, pleasant, profitable way to make 
the most money in the quickest time, by looking 
after the subscription interests of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman in your 
x. locality. Whether you need money for 
The ‘. your “daily bread” or want it for 
Curtis ‘\. “extras,” you may surely have it 
Publishing “Ss regularly. 
Company NS 
974 Independence 
Square 
Bega emis s. Previous selling experience is not necessary. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me ‘\ We tell you how to make money, send you all 
about your “‘most money in ‘% : y 
least time” plan. ‘, the supplies you need, and pay cash from 
‘, the start for results. You needn’t invest 
N, ‘. a single penny except for the stamp 
ame s 1 
oe that brings our offer. 


Spare rime 
or Full Time 


Hundreds of spare time 
workers are earning from 
$5 to $25 extra a week. 
Many others, who give us 
most of their time, are 
drawing regular salaries in 
addition to generous com- 
missions. 


‘. You Need No Experience 


Penna. ‘% 


Street s 


“\. Send the Coupon! 


City R 
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from him and dematerialized. His derby 
hat had fallen from him. He parted from 
these outlying possessions with grief, but 
without genuine panic; but when he was 
tilted quite back on his shoulders and 
knew that he was being emptied out of his 
trousers he fought like a storied berserk. It 
was the jerky departure of his trousers that 
restored to him his voice, theretofore muted 
by surprise and the military necessity to 
husband his breath. He yelled, and as the 
tug of war went against him, he yelled the 
more. His invisible assailants had worked 
in silence. 

Tom Gentry, Tammany captain of the 
election district in which stood the Imperial 
Hotel, was passing along Eighth Avenue on 
his way to the Eskimo Club. Hearing 
Bert’s remonstrations, he blew a police 
whistle and pushed open the door to the 
hallway. Tom was a big young man and he 
bulked impressively in the doorway, but 
it was probably the shrill and familiar whis- 
tle that did the work. A number of invisible 
men going elsewhere in a hurry trampled on 
Bert and when he tottered to his feet he 
was still inside his polished blue suit. The 
robbers had fled into the mysterious depths 
of the hotel and he made no effort to pur- 
sue them but hurried down the passage 
toward the fading daylight. 

“Some guys jumped me back there,’ he 
said to Tom Gentry. 

“Not hurt, are you?” asked Tom, in- 
specting him. 

“Not me. Say, I give them their receipt 
for all I got!”’ 

A patrolman trotted up with poised club. 

“Tn here?” he panted. He ran into the 
hallway. When he returned he was thrust- 
ing Harry ahead of him. Harry looked 
used up. 

“T’m clean!’’ he wailed. “They cleaned 
me!” 

“This one of them?” asked the patrol- 
man. 

“He brought me in there,” said Bert. 

“T’m telling you they cleaned me!”’ pro- 
tested Harry. “‘I had aroll. Ask him; he 
give it to me.” 

“Who give it to you?” said Bert. “I 
didn’t give you nothing. You took it to 
give to those guys back there.” 

“Sure he’s clean,” said the policeman. 
“He give the money to the other fellows 
and then he stood for a collar. Shut your 
head; you’re going in!” 

“Thanks, fellow,’ Bert said to Tom 
Gentry, and he turned away and strolled 
down Eighth Avenue. 

He did not reproach himself for having 
abandoned Harry to arrest; Harry had 
impressed him as an essentially selfish per- 
son. His thoughts were occupied with 
trying to discover the identity of the people 
who had robbed him. 

“Some gorillas must have seen me flash- 
ing the roll,” he murmured. 

Darkness had come on with six o’clock. 
He passed a poll and saw that the door was 
closed and that the clerks were busied at 
telling the ballots. He thought of Professor 
Buckmaster, and shortly he was standing 
before the iron lions on the Manhattan 
Avenue corner. He swaggered up the steps 
and rang the bell. 

“Want to see the prof,’ he said to Mrs. 
Jersey. 

“He’s waiting for the returns,” she said. 

“He ain’t got to wait,” said Bert. “T’ll 
tell him, see? ’S all right, lady; I know 
the way.” 

“Why do you come here again, sir?” 
asked Professor Buckmaster, looking up 
from his vigil beside the telephone and 
recognizing his guest of the early afternoon. 

“Prof, you’re in!” said Bert, advancing 
with outstretched hand. 

Professor Buckmaster ignored the hand, 
but he was pleasurably startled, and he 
said, ‘‘How do you know? The vote hasn’t 
been counted yet.” 

“Counting the vote ain’t no favor to 
me,” said Bert, “‘because I know what?’s 
inside the ballots already. It’s all Buck- 
master! You got the better element with 
you, ain’t you? Well, you got the common 
people too—commonest line of people I 
ever seen in all my days. I’ll say they were 
common. And you got them dirt cheap, at 
a dollar a head, because some hard guys 
Jumped me in the hallway and took the rest 
of the roll. Took my overcoat and clock 
too. I don’t mind the overcoat so much, 
but that was an awful good watch. Did it 
keep time? Say, it kept all kinds of time.” 

“What are you driveling about?” said 
Professor Buckmaster sharply. “What do 
you mean by saying that I got common 
people at a dollar a head?”’ | 


they would do the most good. Say 
now that it’s all over but the sho} 
what did you want to razz me this 


noon for?” : 
“Do I understand you to say tha 
“T’ll say I did. That’s polities, pro 
I’m the boy that knows the ropes, 
wait up, what’s eating you, prof?” 
Professor Buckmaster had jerked }, 
“You come quietly with me,” hy, 
harshly, “or I’ll call an officer and giy 
in charge.” % 
“T’ll go, prof,” said Bert ) 
anywheres with you.” | 
“See that you make no attempt to 
me,’ said Professor Buckmaster m 
ingly. ‘I do not know whether you a; 
unsafe to let you roam at er even 
there.’ | 
They had descended the stairs, and; 
fessor Buckmaster was putting on his | 
neither hat nor overcoat in such 
weather was a further indication t 
professor that the young man shoul 
him swiftly down the outer steps and 
eastward along the street until they | 
to the Eskimo Club. They made the| 
hundred feet slowly, pushing a 
the, 
house the election returns were | 
thrown on a sheet across the way. A| 
band of seven pieces was perched or 
steps and discoursing popular airs. The 
the group of round-eyed and swe 
cheeked musicians. ! 
Through the hospitably open dooi 
the head of the stoop came a roar of 
the faithful, and were befogged by tob 
smoke despite the glare of all lights. A) 
farther end of the rooms, on an eley 
platform, a tipsy man was doing an ec 
keep in time with the fitfully audible m 
The alderman-elect had been called o1 
some good-natured persons to mak 
speech and to tell how he had done it 
the platform and tried to stop the t 
dancer; but the spectators voiced t 
disapproval, and it seemed that the g) 
natured persons who had wanted ora 
themselves wandered away. The tipsy) 
seized the alderman-elect and urged 
into the dance; and the civic official, 2 
a desperate endeavor to hold his slipj 
people and the tipsy man and did a 
eccentric steps in halting concert. _ 
“Is Mr. Clahan here?” cried Profe 
Buckmaster in the ear of a spectator. — 
removing his delighted eyes from 
alderman-elect and his partner. Profe 
Buckmaster and Bert climbed the ste 
In a room overlooking the street Jin 


bribed Tammany voters today?” 
his feet. 
“You ain’t got to hold me, prof, 
idiot or a scoundrel, and in either even 
coat and hat. The fact that Bert 
controlled. He took Bert’s arm ag 
crowd. From an upper window 
visitors picked their way upward thn 
The assembly rooms were thronged 
tric dance and making earnest effort 
what he was going to do now. He stoo 
had wanted it for other people and 
dignity, resigned himself to the will of 
The spectator pointed to a stairs with 
Clahan, Tammany leader of the Fc 


Assembly District, was receiving the 
turns of the state-wide election. With 
were a dozen of his captains and a 5] 
kling of local notables and busybi 
through one of the windows the re 
were being flashed onto the sheet across 
way. The returns were coming in 
and the operator was piecing them 
a moving-picture comedy, an ey: 
and almost meaningless rush and 
shadow shapes on the flapping 
Jimmy came to the doorway. Bert 
nized the black-mustached man to whon 
had spoken beside the distance marker 
‘Hello, professor,” said Jimmy. “| 
made a wonderful run, professor, : 
you're still going strong.” $e. 
“Thank you,” said Profess 
master. “‘I should like to speak 
private.” or 
“Sure thing. Come on in back.” _ 
Jimmy led the way into a rear To 
whose principal feature was a large | 
massive poker table. Jimmy wave@ 
professor to a comfortable chair and set 
the cigars. 7 
“Don’t mind if I do,” said Bert, reach! 
“In view of the nature of my can 
Mr. Clahan,” said Professor Buck 
stiffly, ‘‘the statement I have nov 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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u is highly distasteful to me. But I 
1 view of the fact that you are the 
leader of the Democratic Party in 

clistrict, that I should make it frankly 

dpave it to you to take such steps as you 

» advisable.” / 

Jamy glanced up for an instant, nodded, 

dvent on cutting a cigar. 

* would stultify all the assurances I 

y given the voters if I should accept an 

to which I was elected by fraud and 

pt practices. I have to tell you then 
this young man—whose mental proc- 

«are entirely beyond my comprehen- 

y-used money this afternoon in the 

ase of votes to advance my candi- 

- Those votes would, I believe, have 

, otherwise to Hamilton Tooley, the 

leeatic candidate. I shall be glad to 

‘vith you in protesting the result in the 

ict affected; and I say to you that if 

wre disinclined to act, I shall myself de- 
arecount of the votes and a scrutiniz- 

f all ballots.” 

'Vhere was it?’’ asked Jimmy. 

“he Imperial Hotel,” said Bert. 

\round on Highth Avenue?” He 

sed to the men in the front room. 

7, out there, send in Big Tom Gentry, 

set me know when you get the returns 

| the Sixteenth Election District of this 
ict.” 

hhake hands with Professor Buck- 

er, Tom,”’ he said when the election 

\et captain entered. “‘The professor is 

g me that our young friend has been 

ag votes in your district, Tom, and he 

he will not go to the assembly on those 

3.2” 

jut you are not going anyway, pro- 

tr,’ said Tom Gentry. “The vote is 

Mia counted, and Tooley is away 

} 

was going to tell him,” said Jimmy; 

| the professor is certainly a square 

ter. Made a good run, too; cut heavy 
the Republican vote, he did. Well, 

s politics; the next independent might 

nto the Democratic vote. You never 

tell about an independent, except one 

t, and that is that he is in for a licking.” 

do not see that,” said Professor Buck- 

er sturdily. ‘“‘ There is no necessity for 
of high ideals to ally themselves with 
sssional and supposedly corrupt politi- 

s. Pardon me for speaking plainly. 

hermore, I do not concede in this in- 

ee that I have been defeated.” 

uisten, professor,’ said Jimmy amica- 
“Don’t you know what you’re up 

ast when you buck a machine? Any 

nine—take ours here. The machine 

S with about half the vote in the hole, 
In the Fortieth Assembly District 

2’s thirty election districts, and every 

ict’s got its Tammany captain who 

vs every voter in his district. And 

y captain’s got his own little machine, 

e up of election officials and people 

cing for the city and people that he’s 

busy doing favors for all during the 

. Do you expect to come out a month 

re election and hand the voters a line of 

and make them forget what their jobs 

md on and the Tammany captain who’s 

ced for them like a Trojan? You can’t 

, professor. They listen to your wind- 

n and agree you’re right, but they step 

ke little men and make their crosses in 

cirele under the star just the same. 

t’s human nature.” 

| disagree with you,” said Professor 

kmaster stubbornly. “It would be in- 

‘able if the choosing of our public offi- 

were entirely in the hands of party 

hines.”’ 

Why don’t you work with the machine? 

you want to know who elected Ham- 

| Tooley to the assembly today? It was 
and your friends, professor. Tooley 

Zot a black eye since that investigation, 

he would have lost out if you didn’t 

a whole lot of votes from the Repub- 

is. That’s how an independent works 

he helps the fellow he’s trying to hit 
lest. Between you and me, professor, 
is tickled to death when you jumped in 
race, and the more you hollered against 
ley the better I was pleased. You re- 
iber that time the police came down to 

‘rally and ran out the crowd that was 

Ing you? You can thank me for that. 

A gentleman of your caliber, professor, 

S got dough and is a spender, don’t 

° to go around asking the voters to sign 

nd give him a benefit; he can do it dig- 

d, see? You’re not a regular Repub- 

1, SO the next time you want a city job 

state job, you come around quietly and 
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see me. I'll talk business. I’ll tell you what 
you have to spend, and it won’t be spent in 
buying votes neither. We don’t buy votes 
any more; that’s newspaper talk. Well, 
there’s a certain number of rummies that’s 
got to get the price of a shock of booze if 
they’re going to leave a stove on a cold day; 
but that’s no more than free medical atten- 
tion. They’d vote the ticket for nothing if 
somebody would bring the polls in to them. 
Your money will be spent first of all with 
the captains; they’re under expenses and 
you ought to sweeten them with a fifty 
apiece, and there goes fifteen hundred. 
Then there’s headquarters and pictures and 
help and spielers and saxophone players 
and a little contribution to general expense. 
Say seven thousand dollars; that’ll send a 
right guy to the assembly. 

“And then you'll be started right. In the 
primary, see? You'll get the party nomina- 
tion and have a machine behind you. But 
starting like you did, after the primaries— 
well, professor, that is what I will call going 
to market after the fair. You could spend 
twenty thousand dollars and get nothing 
for your money.” 

“Jimmy!” The call from the front cham- 
ber cut into Professor Buckmaster’s retort. 

“That must be the Sixteenth coming in,” 
said Jimmy. “‘Let’s go see what the young 
fellow got for his money.” 

They went into the front room and to a 
window. The operator was fitting a slide 
into his machine, and shortly this message 
was flashed on the screen across the street: 


167TH ELEc. Dist. oF 40TH AssEM. Dist. 


‘Dooley; Dem. &- 2°" gt eee ie teen Pa? 2 87 
Kellowes; (Rapid. DeaniRaete awe Pt 76 
Buckmaster) Ind Dn eieeee ee eaaeet dks 19 


“We've been robbed!” gasped Bert. 
“We certainly do want to call for a recount, 
professor. I bought twenty votes in that 
district myself.” 

‘Somebody ran out on you,” said Jimmy 
with specious commiseration. “Here comes 
the totals, professor.’ 

They stared eagerly at the sheet which 
now recorded: 


40TH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 


HE Goleys Dems iu aeeee nes sie a. 2811 
MEG WER SRG) scre. cameos ieee eeapataee ree ase 2101 
Buckmaster snd pat aee eee eee cy oo, 7 1406 


“T congratulate you, sir,’’ said Professor 
Buckmaster with sportsmanship: “I am 
sorry that I cannot congratulate also the 
people whom Mr. Tooley will represent in 
the legislature.” 

“But what about those birds in the Im- 
perial Hotel?” insisted Bert. “‘They didn’t 
deliver.”’ 

““Oh, now I know you,” said Tom Gen- 
try. ‘‘You’re the man who was held up in 
the hallway.” 

“They took my clock and benny,” said 
Bert. 

“Did, eh?” said Jimmy, looking at him 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Where do you live, son? 
In this district, eh? Why don’t you join 
the club and learn something real about 
politics? Go around there with him, Tom, 
and get his things back for him. ‘The pro- 
fessor came clean with us, and the boy 
didn’t do us any harm. So long, professor, 
and remember what I told you. If you ever 
feel again that you want to go to the 
assembly e 

“Tf I wish a Tammany Hall nomination, 
sir,” said the professor, “I shall certainly 
come to you.” But the sarcasm was lost on 
Jimmy Clahan. 

They parted from the leader and de- 
scended to the street. Professor Buck- 
master nodded briefly and turned away to 
go home. Bert hurried after him and 
caught his arm. 

“Listen, prof,’ he pleaded. “I tried to 
do you a good turn today, and I want to 
ask you to do a good turn for me. Ain’t 
sore, are you? Listen, will you say a word 
for me with Dunwoody? Naturally, when 
a man is busy talking politics he is not 
going to hear every ring, and from what I 
hear from the superintendent, Dunwoody 
is a little sore on me for not taking him in 
my car.” 

“Your car?” 

“Yeah, in Arkmutty Hall, the adminis- 
tration building over in Hudson University.” 

“Ah, now I have you!” cried Professor 
Buckmaster. ‘‘You are one of the elevator 
boys over at the university!” 

“That’s me, prof,” said Bert, smiling 
brightly. ‘‘You got me. That’s where I 
collected the campaign fund. I had a box 
for you in the car, and I held them all up 
and made them cough.” 
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In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge 


The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was ex- 
plaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, 
Joseph Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not have 
the necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 


““Get it,’ was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery that 
was to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 


The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie has 
made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the telephone. 


Many times, in making a national telephone service a 
reality, this centralized search for knowledge has overcome 
engineering difficulties and removed scientific limitations that 
threatened to hamper the development of speech transmission. 
It is still making available for all the Bell companies inventions 
and improvements in every type of telephone mechanism. 


This service of the parent company to its associates, as 
well as the advice and assistance given in operating, financial 
and legal matters, enables each company in the Bell System 
to render a telephone service infinitely cheaper and better 
than it could as an unrelated local unit. 


This service of the parent company has saved hundreds 
of millions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone 
plant and tens of millions in annual operating expense— 
of which the public is enjoying the benefits. 


AT OUR 
EXPENSE 
Examine 


Salesmen— 


You can make big money—Others 
earn $40.00 to $60.00 weekly selling 
tailored-to-measure suits and over- 
coats at wholesale prices of $18.50 
and $28.50; fit and fabric guaran- 
teed. 
Experience not necessary, selling in- 
structions and advertising given 
free. We deliver, collect. 
All garments protected against moths 
by the $250,000.00 “ Larvex"’ process; 
“Absolute” hair cloth coat fronts. 
Send no money—just write, “Send 
your outfit prepaid for Free examina- 
tion.” Include two business refer- 

Suits ences. 

and If merely interested in saving money 
Overcoats on clothing, {write and we will send 


$18.50 & $28.50 samples and full information. 


WHOLESALE traitors 


Dept. 410,83-89 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Are you going camping 
or touring? Stop worry- 
ing about a tent—its high 
cost and the trouble of 
handling it. Snap your 
fingers at the hotel man. You can forget both 
if you take a Foldaway Bed along and sleep in 
your car. 

Easy installed ina few minutes’ time—comfort- 
able—when not in use folds up into shape and size 
of golf bag, weighs only 13 to 14 lbs.—low in 
price. Models for practically all cars—closed or 
touring, including Fords, Chevrolet, Essex 
Coach, etc. Sold on “money back” guarantee if 
you are not satisfied. Write us for details. 


OUTERS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
343 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Keeping 
the {mart bob 
oiark 


oe) 


It’s. so easy, now, 
to keep bobbed hair 
looking pretty. It’s 
inexpensive, too. 


Let us send you this new booklet 
that will tell you how to do it. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg.Co. 
Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 
booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART”. 


Name. 
Address 
City- 
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O matter how old the car, nor 

how dull the finish, H LF will 
make it look like new. ‘H L F is the 
cleaner that gives to any automobile 
a handsome, sparkling gloss without 
leaving any dust-collecting film. Take 
pride in your car. Brighten it up as 
you clean. Use— 


USTRE B7INISH 
Ask your dealer for H L F. If he does not carry 
it, send coupon and 10 cents, coin or stamps. 
We will forward a trial bottle together with 
interesting book—““ YOUR CAR’S FINISH”. 
Genuine H L F its in the Oval Bottle 
Labelled Black and White 


H. L. FEASEL’S LABORATORY 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find toc for which please send me 
trial bottle of H L F and booklet. 


Name 


Address —_~. 


Dealer’s Name 


AMERICAN 
» CHICLE CO, 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 

perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromaticand fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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“You seem to have meant well,” said 
Professor Buckmaster leniently, ‘‘though 
your political education is a thing to weep 
for. President Dunwoody is probably un- 
aware of your existence at this moment, 
though he learned your name to write you 
areproof. If you will attend sedulously to 
running your elevator, and eschew political 
discussions during your hours of work, I 
dare say you need fear nothing. Good 
night.” 

Bert and Tom Gentry went around the 
corner to the lodging house on Highth 
Avenue. They felt their way through the 
hallway and entered the barroom, which 
was lit by a kerosene lamp. 

“There they are!” said Bert, pointing 
about. “The whole crowd of them, sitting 
like a bunch of stuffed owls.” 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Augie 
Hichenlaub, appearing from his quarters in 
the rear. ‘‘Hello, Tom.” 

“Hello, Augie,” said Tom Gentry. 
“Friend of mine here was robbed in your 
house this afternoon.” 

“Not in my house, Tom,” said the pro- 
prietor positively. “No friend of yourn, 
Tom.” 

“In your house. They got his hat, his 
coat and his watch. I want them all back, 
and quickly.” 

“No money, was there?”’ 

‘All I’m asking for now is the hat, the 
coat and the watch. But if these men want 
to hear something about the money, I’ll tell 
them. They took money today and prom- 
ised to vote for Buckmaster. They didn’t 
vote for Buckmaster, but they didn’t re- 
port to me that they took money. They 
know the rule. They’re perfectly welcome 
to take all the money they can get, but 
they must report it to their captain. A nice 
state of affairs we would have with men 
taking money to vote against us, and then 
not telling us. I can see where that would 
wind up. If I ever hear of any of you men 
taking again anything for your vote, even a 
cigar, and you don’t tell me about it, I’ll 
make trouble. You hear me! Now trot out 
those things and be quick about it.” 

“Let me talk to them,” said the pro- 
prietor. ‘Step out in the hall with your 
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friend, Tom. I’ll get his duds for him, or 
just as good. I’ll learn them to rob a friend 
of yourn, Tom.” 

“Tf they’re not his own things ——”’ be- 
gan Tom doubtfully. 

“‘He’ll know where he got them, won’t 
he? But wait until we see if they got the 
stuff yet. Outside a minute, Tom.” 


“Oh, you Buckmaster!”’ cried the janitor 
tauntingly when, from his accustomed 
stand at the head of his iron stair, he saw 
Bert Padgett entering the area illuminated 
by the neighboring street light. He knew 
Bert by his walk; the approaching figure 
had puzzled him for some seconds. 

Bert stopped immediately under the elec- 
tric light and pushed back his imported hat 
of green velours to scratch hishead. Hethen 
went to searching his pockets, which ne- 
cessitated opening his huge overcoat and 
displaying its fur lining. While so occupied 
he encountered the janitor’s steady stare, 
and he said, “‘’Evening, Allen. You speak- 
ing to me?” 

“Lost out, didn’t he?’ said the janitor 
defensively. 

“Buckmaster? Yes, he lost out. We 
were going to put him across, but at the 
last minute we decided—well, I’m not say- 
ing anything, Allen.” 

“You threw him down?”’ interpreted the 
janitor, craning his neck. ‘Say, that’s 
some benny. And look at the skimmer! 
Threw him down, did you, Mr. Padgett?” 

“T’m not saying,” said Bert darkly. ‘It 
don’t do to talk too much, Allen. Oh, ho- 
hum! I’m played out. Big day, Allen. 
Almost time to hit the hay.” 

“Some turnip!’ breathed the janitor, 
his eyes rounding as he gazed at the watch 
in Bert’s bony hand. 

“That’s one of these here Swiss ones, 
ain’t it? I’ll say you didn’t lose out, even if 
old Buckmaster did.”’ 

“What’s that, Allen?’’ demanded Bert, 
pausing in his ascent of the stoop. “I didn’t 
say I sold Buckmaster out, did I? I didn’t 
say it, did I?” 

But he favored the janitor with a look of 
exceeding guile and wickedness before he 
entered the tenement hall. 
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Can You, Too, 
Use $50.00 

a Month 
Extra? 


AVEN’T you often 
wished for a pleasant, 
dignified spare-time way of 
earning $5.00—$10.00— 
even $50.00 a month extra? 
Mr. John E. Griffiths of 
Pennsylvania is busy with 
other duties all day, every 
working day, yet we have 
paid him more than $80.00 
extra in a single month. All 
you, too, really need to profit 
is a willingness to suggest to 
people that they give you 
their renewals or new sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies 
Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


We will pay you generously for 
results whether you sell us only 
an occasional hour or eight 
hours a day. Profits begin at 
once. We'll furnish everything 
cost-free, even including a most 
helpful course in salesmanship. 

Surely you have at least an oc- 

casional hour which you would 
like to turn into real money? 


Then Send This Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


975 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I can use _more 
money. Please tell me, but without 
obligation, all about your plan. 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Town 


State 


For want of a spoon : 


¢ want of a spoon or—to be exact—for 
yof a dozen of them and the rest of a well- 
rled silverware equipment, the Fosters 
j’t give parties.” Because they didn’t give 
prs or teas or bridge parties, they weren’t 
ied to many parties at other people’s 
‘s. They seemed out of it, somehow. 


vas unnecessarily dull. Perhaps, Mr. Fos- 
dn’t mind so much—he had his golf and 
boks. And Mrs. Foster was by nature re- 
. But the Foster girls, Mildred and Joan, 


we you enough silverware 
to entertain successfully? 


JES your present silverware equipment 
make it easier to give the parties that 
1 mean so much to your happiness and 
of your family? Or have you lost the 
of entertaining because your silverware 
longer sufficient for the guests you 
d invite? 

uly it is unnecessary to let lack of sil- 
are stand in the way of entertaining. 
347 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can 
lete your service without trouble and 
asonable cost. You will find all the 
} of pieces you desire —coffee spoons, 
forks, orange spoons, serving pieces. 
- beauty will add distinction to every 


table setting. Their durability has been an 
accepted fact with four generations of 
American hostesses. 

A sensible thing is to purchase to-day the 
pieces you need most, and to add to them 
as the occasion demands. This is the more 
feasible because leading dealers everywhere 
carry 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet V-9o, “Eti- 
quette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” with author- 
itative table settings made in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations? You will find 
it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. Write 
for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Seleiaey EOR PG ALteE 


Tomato Server 
(slightly reduced?) 


HERALDIC PATTERN 


Candlestick, Vegetable Disb and Gravy 
Boat match the knives, forks and 
spoons in this handsome pattern. 


These and many other practical and 
decorative pieces are made in several 
1847 Rogers Bros. patrerns. 


De Luca! Matzenauer! Zimbalist! — 


Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as the artists them. _ 
selves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless of size and _ 
price all Victrola Instruments—made for that one purpose—reveal the — 
full beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t think you — 
can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by using Victor 
Records or vice versa. | 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the highest 
quality and the utmost value for the money. | 7 


Always consider that in buying a De Luca record, 
you are coming into the possession of a work of art as 
finished, and hence as precious, as a great painting 
or a statue, and at infinitely less cost. Out of this 
collection of gems, we select the following; there are 
plenty of others: 

Double-faced 


Berceuse (Gretchaninow) 
ie, \ — Voi Dormite, Signora! 955 $1.50 
“—— XN Faust—Dio possente 
© Mishkin - > om ‘ Traviata—Di Provenza il mar 6079 2.00 
a 
Favorita—A tanto amor - 
DE LUCA Puritani—Ah per sempre 6080 2.00 


Victor Artist 


4 Victrola No. 100 
150 


Mahogany, oak or 


To sing in the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth is the 
goal, the ambition of all artists whose musical gifts 
are such as to bring Wagnerian roles within their 
range. This is one of many distinctions which Mme. 
Matzenauer may claim. She has sung wherever great 
performances of opera are given. She sings every- 
where through her Victor Records, and the excellence 
of her performances may be judged by the following: 


© 


Underwood 


{ 
% 
Double-faced 
ine ae Trovatore—Stride la Vampa! 


MATZENAUER Lucrezia Borgia—Brindisi 999 $1.50 


Victrola No, 210 
110 


Victor Artist | Mahogany, oak 


or walnut 


Upon a Victor Record, it is easy to distinguish the 
tones of Zimbalist’s violin from those of other great 
violinists, because his technique and his peculiar lyric 
quality are reproduced as Zimbalist himself produced 
them. Here are three which are well suited to 
exemplify this fact: 


Double-faced 


The Deluge—Prelude 
Orientale 886 $1.50 
Salut d’amour 
Serenade (Pierné) 890 1.50 


Le Cygne (2) Waltz (Chopin) 


ZIMBALIST Menuett in G (2) Gavotte in D 6332 2.00 
Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250; electric, $290 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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FE fall day, not so long ago, I was 
prowling about in that retiform 
assemblage of streets behind the 
American Club, which is at 95 Pic- 
London, seeking something now forgotten, and I 

pon a barber shop that had all the earmarks of a 

y and exclusive aristocracy. It was a dignified bar- 

p,andsuperior. One could see that before entering. 

e was an air about it that caught my attention and 
eme to stop and look in its window. I noted a most 
titial and correct lady at the desk; an indubitable 

the upper serving classes at the counter; an array 

2s, washes, soaps and perfumes of the sort used in 
)t circles; and then a legend on the glass caught my 
‘Hair cutter to His Majesty.” That was all there was 
Chere was no explanatory ‘“‘by appointment.’’ The 
jant statement was made in a grave and courtly 
rr. It carried weight. 
; happened that I could do with a haircut at the mo- 
tind I went in, urged, no doubt, by the thought that 
y it would be extraordinary, and probably impos- 
0 have one’s hair cut by royalty, it might, at least, 
yresting to have one’s hair cut by royalty’s hair cut- 
| was greeted by a majestic person in a long frock 
jnd he, upon learning my wishes, escorted me to a 
jin the rear and prepared me for the ceremony. 
Yu are an American, I perceive,’’ he said, with just 
\htest aspiration; and there I was again, discovered. 
jore than thirty years now I have been trying, from 
) time, to assume an easy and native familiarity with 
dor barber shops of England, and act as if their 
jlittle chairs and their early Elizabethan implements 
part of my life, but I never have been able to put it 
| Keen chaps, those English barbers. 
.’ I said, and waited for his comment. 
ad the honor to serve one of your countrymen during 
idence here.’’ And I fell to wondering who that 
‘be. One of the boys at the American Club, perhaps. 
oss? No, not Pic, for Pic has no hair to speak of. Bill 
aley, possibly. Bill has long and waving tresses. Or 


—__ 


‘was His Excellency, the Honorable John W. Davis, 
he was Ambassador to the Court of St. James,’’ the 
explained. I might have known. A shop for am- 
lors, surely. 2 d 

most personable gentleman is Mr. Davis,” the barber 
ued. “ Most personable.” 


The Five Million Golf Votes 


() JUGHT of what the royal barber said when I saw Mr. 
vis, not long after his nomination for President by 
emocrats, receiving the congratulations of the Demo- 
leaders who had just emerged from a sixteen-day 
gle not to nominate him, and were there to tell him 
low valiantly they contended in the convention that 
onor might be his, and would he be sure to make a 
of it? A personable man. And well turned out. You 
say what you like—and many persons probably will 
e the campaign is over—but he looks the part. He 
good tailor, and the tailor has a good subject for his 
ngs. That man is always impeccable in his dress. He 
orn with his trousers creased. 

John W. Davis gets into the White House you are at 
y tostack up any princes, potentates, rulers or leaders 
soever against him, and he will be the best-looking of 
ot. Also, the best dressed. Moreover, he has the 
| manner. With his regular and regardful features, his 
hair, his suitable sartorial scenery and his suave and 
i, manner, he is an impressive person, is this West 
nian; but he is no cooky pusher or cake eater. On 
ontrary. 

is to be hoped his campaign managers will take some 
res of him when on the golf links. Probably they 
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won’t because some bonehead is sure to 
say that the great and common people do 
not approve of golf, which is political ho- 
kum of the sort that prevails with most 
campaign managers. They’ll probably seek to convey the 
impression that ever since he was a small boy Mr. Davis 
has spent his entire time studying the Constitution and 
reciting the Declaration of Independence, with two morn- 
ings a week devoted to Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Campaign managers are like that. 

Nevertheless, some golf pictures should be made of this 
candidate. There are five million golf votes in this coun- 
try, and they are worth going after. Five million golfers 
would thrill to see John W. Davis come upon the links, for 
nobody dresses the part of a golfer with more assiduous 
attention to the fine detail of such correct and seemly garb 
than he. Nobody. When he walks out on Piping Rock 
there walks out the last word in correct attire. Perfect. 
Every move a picture, and the picture framed in the 
uppest-to-date tweeds, with stockings softly blending into 
the general color scheme, and shirt and tie and tassels and 
cap in harmony. 

There wouldn’t be much to that, for the externals of golf 
are to be bought ad lib. To be sure, there are many who 
can apply those externals with the distinction that is the 
natural heritage of Davis, but, even so, the point is here: 
It is a wide and liberal education in golf to watch John W. 
Davis play, because his playing and the manner of it must 
surely endear him to the great army of golfers who seek to 
break ninety and never do. 


A Test of Sportsmanship 


O BE it that the Democratic candidate is, it may be, 

more regardful of his golfing attire than many, how does 
he regard his golf? With imperturbability, with a calm and 
reasoned consideration, with a philosophy, and with the 
highest sporting spirit. He is no arrogant and pestilential 
golfer who can send them screaming down the center, and 
pluck his par at every hole. Far from it. He is just the 
same sort of golfer that most of the rest of us are, and his 
progress from green to green is similar to the progress of 
the great bulk of the golfing brotherhood and sisterhood. 

In fine, the Democratic candidate might get medals for 
his clothes, but he never will get medals for his cards. To 
break a hundred is a happy circumstance for him, and thus 
he qualifies for the golfing vote, for to break a hundred is a 
happy circumstance for most golfers, for the bulk of that 
great fraternity that is screaming “‘Fore!’’ from coast to 
coast. 

A sporting and an imperturbable and a courteous and 
considerate golfer and a sporting and an imperturbable 
and a courteous and considerate man. Sam Burrill, of the 
Cleveland Times, told me a story a time ago that illus- 
trates Davis better than any I have ever heard about him, 
and this is it: The Lakewood Chamber of Commerce had 
a meeting one night in late October four years ago, Lake- 
wood being on the edge of Cleveland, Ohio. It was raining 
as it rains in the Great Lakes region in the fall. That is to 
say, it was doing more than raining. It was pouring, and 
what was poured was cold, wet water. 

Only a few members were present, and the meeting was 
held in the office of the secretary, John C. Bethel. Pres- 
ently Bethel took his umbrella and went out for some- 
thing, and when he came back he brought with him about 
twenty of the forlornest and wettest Democrats in the 
state of Ohio. They had been trying to hold a Cox meeting 
in a small tent not far from the chamber of commerce, and 
the tent leaked, and their umbrellas leaked, and it was a 
sad affair. Bethel invited the soaked Democrats up to the 
chamber auditorium to hold their rally, and they were glad 
to come. They were trying to do something for Cox, but 
their handicap out there in that leaky tent was too great. 
It was almost a washout. 


The speaker assigned to that meeting came with 
them, and that speaker was John W. Davis, then Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Court of St. James and now 
the Democratic candidate for President. Somebody 
had blundered—or had been vicious—and Mr. Davis 
had been assigned for his only speech in Ohio to a little 
tent, put up on a vacant lot on a street in a suburb of 
Cleveland. He came into the chamber of commerce, 
crouching under an umbrella held by a man a foot 
shorter than he was, and soaked. 

“Well,” said Burrill, ‘‘there was an interesting situa- 
tion. Here were twenty wet suburban Ohio Democrats, 
and here was the wetter Ambassador to England. Nat- 
urally we expected that the Ambassador would demand 
a cab, and be on his. way, but it was soon apparent that 
he isn’t that sort of person. Instead of complaining, 
or commenting, or making any sort of fuss whatsoever, 
he stood and dripped until his little audience—there 
were not twenty-five, all told—-found seats; and then, 
in his best manner, and with as much care and effort as 
if he had been talking to an audience in Madison Square 
Garden or the Cleveland Public Hall, he made one of 
the best speeches for Cox that was made in that cam- 
paign. Itwassuperb. Hespoke, mostly, of the League 
of Nations issue, as was to be expected, as he was one of 
the outstanding figures in the Wilson Administration, 
and Cox had made the League a leading issue in his 
own campaign. 

“He talked for an hour, with the same grace of ora- 
tory, poise of manner and polish of diction that might 
have marked a speech to thousands on a most impor- 
tant occasion, and after he had finished shook hands 
with his damp audience and bowed himself out. He 
showed no embarrassment, no resentment, nor any de- 
sire to do anything but make the very best speech he 
possibly could for Cox. And he made one of the best 
political speeches I ever heard. It was a sporting thing 
todo. A smaller man would have refused to talk when 
he found himself assigned to such a place on such a 
night, but not Davis. 
and without a quibble.” 


Burrill is right. That was a sporting thing to do, and it 
was a sort of Davis thing to do too. Probably the speech 
did not have much effect on the fortunes of Cox, but it did 
establish John W. Davis in the minds of those citizens of 


Lakewood as a gentleman and a good game sport. 


The Clarksburg Home-Town Club 


HEN we look back at those mad and messy days in 
New York that preceded the nomination of Davis, and 
think that no matter what political fortune may have in 
store for this West Virginian who finally emerged with the 
victor’s wreath jammed on his austere brow by a gang 


of febrile delegates 
who were, at the 
moment, willing to 
nominate anybody 
save McAdoo or 
Smith and get 
back home before 
they all became 
Enoch Ardens, we 
think of Clem 
Shaver. We think 
of Clem and we 
know that, regard- 
less of all the gifts 
bestowed on this 
favored son of the 
Panhandle State, 
the best luck that 
ever happened to 
him was the luck 
of having Clem 
Shaver fora friend. 

The convention 
was called to meet 
at noon on June 
twenty-fourth. 
Along about a 
week or so before 
that date Clem 
came into the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, 
and hired the old 
barroom, where in 
bygone days the 
five-o’clock crowd 
that surged and 
soused around the 
circular bar was 
more typical of 
New York than 
any crowd before 
or since. Now the 
bar is gone and 
there are tables 
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He went through without a quiver 


PHOTOS, COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y.C, ‘ 
John W. Davis Receiving Congratulations on His Nomination. Left to Right: Mrs. Frank L. Polk, Mr. Davis, Mrs. Davis, 
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The Democratic Presidential Candidate and His Campaign 
Manager, Clement Shaver of West Virginia 


and chairs in the space, and sedate newspapers and maga- 
zines to read. Clem was quiet, unobtrusive, almost shrink- 
ing. He tacked up a little sign which announced that this 
room was the headquarters of the John W. Davis Clarks- 
burg Home-Town Club, put up a photograph or two, and 
began to circulate. The raucous headquarters of Governor 
Smith were across the hall. Around the corner the Vir- 
ginians had a revolving glass ball that typified something 
or other for Carter Glass. Not far away a few hopeful souls 
held forth for Jimmie Cox, hopeful but not happy. And 
so on. 

Clem moved around. He brought sixteen votes for Davis 
with him, sixteen standfast votes from West Virginia, and 
with these as his nucleus he circulated, never speaking much 
above a whisper, and always seeming to efface himself; 


Dorsey Potter and Mrs. Phil Watson, a Sister of Mrs. Davis 


was nobody in the running half so than whomer. s 


August d. i 


indeed, so unobtrusive was he that many of t| 
spondents thought for the first week or so at 
name was Savory, having heard it indistin\, 
not taking pains to inquire. He consorted a hi 
with George White, the former chairman of tt re 
cratic National Committee, who although buff: d 
siderably by the divagations of the Ohio de t 
had a leaning toward Davis that persisted 14) 
end. 
Then the convention began, and it was soon tba 
that the main object of it was not to nominate jy}, 
and was to prevent the nomination of two some (qj 
namely, McAdoo and Smith. The business pi 
with all its slants, curves, angles and inciden)\ , 
that Monday night, July seventh, when th:p 
old Democrat, Sam Ralston, of Indiana, gum 
the program most frightfully by sending word t't 
be hecked if he’d run, and that when the cards Cy 
stacked to nominate him. 
The power of connected thought was then }, 
cally absent from the gathering, but it began db 
and dripping and seeping into the bemused}; 
gences of those present that if something was) , 
mighty soon to close up the affair there woul) 
adjournment to Bloomingdale forced by thestat 
commissioners. 


Co 


Clem Shaver’s Private Exit | 
AY peso Clem was moving around, at a) 
of the day and night, quietly, unobtrusively | 
deprecatingly, but moving around. Then, A 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, the eighth, the fi 
vass was made. A way out was imperative. Tlf 
could not be prolonged much further. A noma 
must be effected. What that convention needey 
than anything else, what it demanded, shriek 
yearned and yowled for, was terminal facilit | 
sought an exit, and it had to have one. — 
Well, there was Clem Shaver, and Clem had an ! 


the shape and form of John W. Davis, than whor: 


he was dignified, superior, impeccable save for som 
Street connections that could be sloughed off. He} 
looks. He had the record. He had the position. He}| 
goods. He was conservative enough to suit the Ha) 
he could be made liberal enough to satisfy the We 
for the South, he was a cinch. 


| 


’ 


“Look him over,” said Clem, and they did, and b. 


eight o’clock on Tuesday morning and three o’ck 
Wednesday afternoon the looking was transmute 
votes by certain processes of solidification and at 
ment and other expediencies of the politicians, an: 
Clem came into his own. His man was nominated, | 


the moment, 
was nowhi 
sight. He 
modestly sit 
a corner, no 
ing a word. 
Now it m 
that Davis 
have been 
nated if | 
Shaver hadr 
ganized his 
Clarksburg I 
Town Club, 
may not be. 
facts of it ar 
Clem did org 
his club, anc 
Davis was © 
nated,andth 
and clinching 
are that t 
never was al 
tention in 
conventio 
nominate [ 
that he was 
considered | 
able, until 
had been a 
a hundred be 
althoughther 
none who di 
admit his ab 
and his suit 
ties. Clem | 
around. An 
came home 
the bacon. J 
which goes to 
that a frien 
need gathers 
(Continued 
Page 74, 
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“We Got Out Halfway or So Along the Slide Before We Found Dell. 


1E younger man had listened with dogged attention; 
ut Hebron, his back to the window, watching the 
ther’s eyes, saw the cloud of reluctant hesitation 
gathered there. Ramsey Hebron—they knew him 
-as “Ram” Hebron, anywhere north of Bangor— 
never overcome a certain wistful regret when he saw 
ook in the eyes of a young man. This young man, 
ack Ford, had seemed to promise different stuff, and 
m thought he might be mistaken in what he saw; so 
tinued to the end of what he had to say. At least, he 
ded himself, there was no suggestion of fear in the 
-man’s eyes. 

Ford might have been forgiven a certain fear in the 
ice Of Hebron. The older man, overlord of thousands 
es of spruce and pine, was the dominant figure in a 
ration so colossal that it could and did spend a million 
half to build a road in order that over that road mate- 
aight be transported for the construction of a certain 
of equipment necessary to the tremendous task of 
sting the lumber from those northern acres. Two and 
millions to raise the water in a certain lake a matter 
eteen feet or so! 

d had first met Hebron two years before, on the sec- 
y after the final football game of the season. He 
ot likely to forget that interview, although it had 
astonishingly brief. 

on had simply said, “I liked the way you kept hit- 
line, young man. They were too good for you, 
kept coming back for more. Want to go to work 
June?”’ 


And the upshot of that was that Ford did go to work for 
them in June. Since then he had seen many things and 
done many things. He had watched the transformation of 
a four-foot bolt of spruce wood into white paper. He had 
scaled mile-long rafts of logs at the boom in Argyle; he 
had driven a giant tractor roaring through the snow-filled 
wood roads with a train of logs behind him; and he had 
spent one month afoot, a pack upon his back and an old 
woodsman for companion and instructor, learning how to 
estimate the amount of lumber an acre of forest would 
yield. A week ago he had been summoned two hundred 
miles to this interview; had come face to face with Hebron 
again, and had listened, with dogged attention, to what the 
older man proposed. 

But Hebron had finished now; his rumbling voice was 
still; he was watching Ford, and waiting for an answer. 

The young man did not reply at once. He pulled a pipe 
from his pocket and lighted it, and he looked out of the 
window. Hebron, who had been immovable and attentive, 
moved when Ford moved, shifted his position to take a 
cigar from a humidor. He tilted back in his chair again; 
and Ford’s eyes met his and the young man spoke. 

“T don’t think it can be done,” he said steadily. 

Hebron seemed to weigh this reply; yet it became appar- 
ent that he had expected it, for he countered at once. 
“That means you don’t think you can do it.” 

“T don’t think anyone can do it in the time set.” 
Ford smiled in a deprecatory fashion. ‘‘You know best, 
of course,’ he added mildly. ‘‘That’s just the way it 
strikes me.” 
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He Was There, Sure Enough’’® 


“There are some doctors,’’ said Hebron, “‘who make a 
practice of predicting the worst. Then if things turn out 
well they get the credit.” 

The young man flushed. “I’m trying to make good 
with you,” he said, in a voice a little raised. ‘‘If I should 
tackle this and make a bust of it, it would give me a 
black eye. I don’t see a chance to put it through.” 

Hebron said reminiscently, “‘I remember the first. time 
I saw you. Your team was two touchdowns behind; you 
had the ball in your-own territory, with less than a minute 
to play, and they gave it.to you, to hit the line. As I recol- 
lect, you did hit the line. Hit it hard too. Kind of a waste 
of effort, wasn’t it?”’ 

“That was different.’ 

“Tt was different enough to make me hire you.” 

“T don’t see the sense in butting into a stone wall.” 

Hebron, who had been rigid and attentive, slowly re- 
laxed. His bulky body seemed to sag in his chair, and he 
tilted back and his eyes turned toward the window. The 
young man began to remember some of the tales that were 
told of Hebron’s temper, his sudden rages; and he braced 
himself to meet an outburst of that kind. But when the 
other spoke, it was in a mild and meditative tone. 

“You know Dell Langley?” he asked 

“T’ve heard of him,’’ Ford replied. 

“Bver see him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Little fellow,’’ Hebron explained. ‘‘Don’t look as 
though he was hardly strong enough to get himself around. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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[Mies sun shone, birdies twittered merrily, Zaz 


flowers cast their fragrance upon thesmoke- LD \J 


laden air of Birmingham, and Eddie Quartz 
knew that there was naught in the world save 
happiness. Of late, life had been 
very kind to the dapper Mr. 
Quartz. In a single bound he 
had risen from the lowly estate 
of iceman to the eminence of a 
stock salesman; and whereas 
his decided lack of physical 
strength had caused him to bea 
distinctly second-rate chaperon 
to hundred-pound blocks of 
frozen water, he was proving a 
very excellent dispenser of hand- 
somely engraved certificates. 

There were several reasons 
why Eddie made a good sales- 
man. In the first place he de- 
spised the ice business and had 
long yearned to be emancipated 
therefrom; in the second place, 
as an aspirant to the hand of 
the wealthy and pulchritudinous 
Iodinah Jones, he had discovered 
that the somber habiliments of 
the ice-vending profession were 
not eyed with approval; and in 
the third and last place, Eddie 
believed passionately in the thing 
which he now strove to sell. 

There was no slightest doubt 
in the mind of Eddie Quartz that 
purchase of stock in the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
was the most gilt-edgest invest- 
ment since Liberty Bonds sold 
at 83, wherefore he carried into 
his sales campaign a passionate 
conviction which developed fre- 
quent sales and luscious com- 
missions. He was certain that 
the Midnight Pictures Corpo- 
ration, Inc., was destined to rey- 
olutionize the two-reel-picture 
business, and he gazed raptly 
into the dim, distant future, 
visualizing himself as a portly 
and prosperous stockholder in 
that organization, supporting, 
by virtue of his tiny stockhold- 
ings, the now somewhat unat- 
tainable Iodinah Jones. 

Fortunately for Eddie’s tran- 
quillity of soul, it was not given 
to him to know the inner turmoil 
which was causing frequent con- 
ferences and headachy worry on 
the part of the officials of the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. He did not dream, 
for instance, that the company had commenced operations 
on the proverbial shoe string and that the shoe string 
gave promise of becoming somewhat frayed. 

Headed by the pompous and portly Orifice R. Latimer, 
of Chicago, the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., had 
descended upon Birmingham two months since, converted 
an old and dilapidated warehouse into a studio, equipped 
it with amazing lights and commenced shooting the first 
of a proposed series of two-reel comedies of negroes, by 
negroes and for the universe. 

Birmingham’s Darktown went wild with enthusiasm. 
Here was something so new that it defied conjecture; 
something so amazing as to be beyond belief; something so 
interesting as to afford a never-ending topic of conversa- 
tion. Local talent was drawn upon for minor réles and 
extra work. Colored carpenters and mechanics were given 
jobs and received magnificent wages. The new company 
radiated optimism and prosperity, and when a stock cam- 
paign was launched there were many who were eager to 
subscribe. 

Of the three stock solicitors who worked for the Mid- 
night on a strictly commission basis, Eddie Quartz had 
been the most signally successful. But even his unflagging 
persistence was not proof against the adamantine skepti- 
cism of those who failed to subscribe with the first rush 
and sat back to await results. Colored Birmingham was 
interested, but colored Birmingham was also inclined to be 
somewhat canny and it wished to see a dividend or two 
before investing heavily. 

That this sudden cessation of stock buying might embar- 
rass the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., never 
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got the cash to go ahaid with another 
us sells a heap mo’ stock. Black Cat Ly: 
about seven thousan’ dollars to make, Uh, 
another seven thousan.”’ 

Mr. Randall looked | 
Clump and Mr. Clump \9) 


*‘Mistuh Jones, How Much Money the Midnight is Gwine Make is Goin’ to Make a Flivvuer 
1 Fact’ry Look Cheap”’ 


occurred to the effervescent. Eddie Quartz. He considered 
that he performed a personal favor for each person to 
whom he sold a fifty-dollar share of stock. He was strictly 
of the company, his personal interest in its success being 
not one whit lessened by the fact that his beloved Iodinah 
was playing a small part in their first picture, a rough-and- 
tumble comedy which bore the title of Black Cat Luck. 

He did not know, for instance, that for more than a fort- 
night certain powerful forces had been at work to cause 
him misery. He knew nothing of the conference which had 
taken place fourteen days previously between President 
Orifice R. Latimer, Director J. Cesar Clump, and Mr. Opus 
Randall, ponderous masculine star of the company. 

“Gemmun’’—it was the president speaking—‘“‘we is 
gittin’ along fine, but we ain’t got no money.” 

Opus Randall struck an attitude. 

“How come?” he asked pointedly. 

“These Bumminham folks ain’t buyin’ stock like they 
ought to.” 

“But, Mistuh Latimer 2 

“Don’t but me, big boy. All the conversin’ in the world 
don’t git us a dollar. An’ s’posin’ I did tell you us was 
feenancially solvent, don’t you reckon I was obleeged to 
say that in order to git you down here makin’ pitchers? 
That was business. P’int is now that us needs money an’ 
needs it quick.”’ 

J. Cesar Clump, puttied and goggled, leaned forward. 

“We is most finished with Black Cat Luck,’’ he vouch- 
safed. ‘When we sell it ——”’ 

“When! What you means is if. I takes it to New Yawk 
next week, but the chances are they ain’t no distributor 
gwine buy one pitcher. An’ doesn’t they do so, we ain’t 


at Mr. Randall. The} 
turned reproving glance\y 
the portly gentleman w) } 
contracted to pay ther 
sizable salaries. E 

“Cain’t be got,” pron y 
the director sadly. | 

“They ain’t no such Wd 
‘can’t’ in my hexagon,” 15) 
the president. “Which } 

come I to call this confe \¢ 

Star and director hitche } 
chairs forward. 

“Shoot!” invited Mr, Cn 

“Hmph!” Orifice R. Lr 
snipped the end from a|, 
cigar, lighted it and inhal | 
uriously. ‘‘Opus, you is tlh 
which can do somethin’,” | 

“What ’tis?” | 

“Tn yo’ comp’ny is a | 
lady— Miss Iodinah Jones 

The eyes of Opus R¢ 
glittered. 

“Boss man, you said a-p 5 
Ol Venus D. Milo is a | 
timer alongside that gal w | 
comes to looks.” 

“Yas-suh, Opus, an’ whe 
utters them words you ain | 
started to talk. Now Lasl\ 
a question, Opus, same : 
this: Is youaware that lod | 
daddy, Mistuh Noble Jo} 
pretty near the richest \ 
man in Bumminham?” 

“Says so?” 

“Uh-huh. Ain’t you ni: 
that gal drivin’ to the s) 
ev’y day in her own flivver) 
Ain’t you inspected them - 
an’ that wrist watch wha 
wears? Man, Noble Jones’ 
rich that gittin’ hol’ of sor 
his money is the onliest — 
us needs to make suttin th: 
gits a chance to put this con 
over.” 

“Yes; but I is an actor.’ 

“Also, you is the hea 
lover I has ever met up’ 

- They ain’t no-cullud gal e’r 
out against you. Tha’s ¥ 
you comes in at, see?” _ 

A deep silence fell upon the gathering. Opus Rai 
smiled slowly. ; 

““T commences to see what you elucidates, Brother | 
mer. You kinder has the idee that was lodinah Joni 
fall fo’ me, her daddy would be interested feenancial ir 
company which bofe I an’ she wuks in. Ain’t that it’ 

“Brother Randall, perception is the on’y thing 
ain’t got nothin’ else but.” es 

“So I rushes the daughter an’ gits in with the ol’ 
an’ conwinces him that he oughter inwest—yeh; but 1 
does I git out of it?” sng 

“Regalar sales commission, an’ a good job when 
comp’ny keeps fum goin’ bust, an’ a good-lookin’ 
Ain’t that enough?”’ # ieee". 

“Well, it seems i : Lt 
Mr. Orifice R. Latimer could be hard-boiled upon 0 
sion. . bY 
“Does you refuse,” he snapped, “you gits nothin’ 
won’t even be able.to keep that. Comp’ny goes flooie, 
ceases, an’ you don’t even git car fare back to Chic 
Says what now?” it 

There was but one thing Mr. Randall could say. 4 
all, he did not entirely dislike the task, and he yearne 
keep his present job. Wherefore he formally entered 
lists; but so subtly did he work that it was two W 
before the beatitude of Eddie Quartz was rived by kn 
edge that he had a rival. 

The knowledge came as a considerable shock to Ed 
for that enthusiastic little stock salesman considered I 
self engaged to the fair and affluent Iodinah. True, 
Noble Jones, Iodinah’s male progenitor, had never form 
given his consent to the match. His refusal had first | 


I 
} 


& 
yn an unwillingness to see his daughter united in 
<to an iceman, and later through a canny desire to 
of Eddie’s present company developed; but as be- 
erMr. Quartz and Miss Jones, there was a delicious 
levanding. F 
the came two weeks of fast and furious work at the 
ji, J. Cesar Clump was a decidedly efficient picture 
» ith a well-balanced sense of dramatic and comedy 
ye and he drove the company almost frantic with 


Deagth Black Cat Luck was completed, cut and 
and Mr. Orifice R. Latimer departed with the pre- 
egative for the film market in New York; where- 
he studio of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
‘ent temporarily dead. 

¥ ng this final two weeks Mr. Opus Randall neglected 
yortunity to impress upon Iodinah his own desirabil- 
+ was plain, too, that he was making considerable 
jay. Iodinah, a recruit from local amateur ranks, 
ded eagerly to the honor of being singled out by this 
pricent satellite of filmdom for particular personal 
yon. It gave her a prestige greater than any she had 
‘fore known. Not that she was false to the bewil- 
xand miserable Eddie Quartz; but after all, Eddie 
-'gentleman of distinct limitations. Besides, Opus 
ll and Noble Jones got along famously. It was plain 
: {r. Jones considered Opus some pumpkins, and Opus 
te understood that he was quite willing to be regarded 
-iend of Birmingham’s wealthy colored citizen. 

sie Quartz circulated around the Jones homestead 
bantam rooster suddenly bereft of his head. He 
» know what it was all about, and was more than a 
erightened. Once he cornered his lady fair and put 
hestion direct. 

jdinah, don’t you love me no mo’?” 

llon’t do nothin’ else, Eddie.” 

jit you ain’t leavin’ me see much of you.” 

{uh! I reckon you is gwine see plenty of me after we 
vied.” 

‘ter we is ma’ied! All the time you make talk ’bout 
ive is ma’ied, an’ we ain’t no closer to bein’ such than 
‘I was totin’ ice.”’ 


“Tha’s what you says, but how do I know them words 
gits us anywheres? How comes you to be traipsin’ round 
with this heah Opus Randall all the time?”’ 

Iodinah’s eyes narrowed speculatively. 

“Ts you jealous of he?” 

“Ain’t I got a right to be?” 

“Well, not ezac’ly.” 

“That don’t mean nothin’. 
I ain’t?”’ 

“He’s an awful swell feller.” 

“Swell is right. Does he swell any mo’ he’s gwine bust. 
I ain’t never sawn a man which thinks as much of hisse’f 
as Opus Randall does. An’ you joy ridin’ around with him 
nighttimes in a be-yo’-own-driver car which he rents.” 

“He’s he’pin’ me with my art.” 

“Yo’ which?” 

“My art.” 

“Goodness goshness, Miss Agnes! Where at does you 
git that art stuff fum?”’ 

Iodinah was.inclined to resent his voice. 

“Don’t see where you gits off at ’scussin’ art. Ain’t I 
an actor in that comp’ny, an’ ain’t Opus Randall the big 
star, an’ cain’t he show me how to act better’n I does?” 

“Yeh’’—pessimistically—‘‘or wuss.” 

“Now listen at me, Eddie Quartz! Us ain’t ma’ied yet, 
an’ I ain’t gwine stan’ fo’ you castin’ aversions on which 
gemmun I[ chooses to run round with. If Mistuh Randall 
craves my sassiety ——”’ 

“Leave him have it!’’ Eddie was a gentleman of more 
spirit than discretion. “Give him all of yo’ sassiety he 
wants an’ see does I care. Reckon tha’s what kind of a gal 
you is. "Long comes a big fat ol’ buzzard with a mustache 
an’ you right off quits me. Well, you go right ahaid 
an’ pe 

Iodinah Jones did. When Eddie Quartz showed up at 
the Jones home on Avenue F the following night he found 
Noble Jones seated on the porch perusing a late popular 
novel, 

“Where Iodinah is at, Mistuh Jones?” 

ce Out.” 

“Who with?” 

“Opus Randall.” 

Eddie emitted a groan. 


I asts you, Is I is or is 
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“That ol’ hunk of overdressed side meat! Wonder what 
she sees in him.”’ 

“Opus is a fine man.’’ 

ce Pft ! ” 

“An’ a great actor.” 

Eddie was honest. 

“T ain’t never said he couldn’t act. I ain’t got a lick of 
use fo’ him, but I seen Black Cat Luck an’ like to busted a 
suspender laughin’ at how funny he done.” 

The lips of Noble Jones expanded into an appreciative 
grin. 

“That shuah is the funniest pitcher I ever set eyes on. 
The things that happens to that feller after he trips over 
that black cat! Folks tell me they is gwine make a lot of 
money out of that comp’ny, Eddie.” 

Eddie had not long been a stock salesman, but he pos- 
sessed the correct instinct. He detected in the voice of his 
lady friend’s father an I-want-to-be-convinced nuance; 
whereupon Eddie Quartz went to it. Not only did he yearn 
to sell a sizable block of stock but also he earnestly believed 
that the proposition was a good one, and that the surest 
way to enlist Noble’s sympathy in his courtship would be 
by doing him the enormous favor of putting him on the 
company’s books as a stockholder. 

“Mistuh Jones, how much money the Midnight is 
gwine make is goin’ to make a flivver fact’ry look cheap.”’ 

“You reckon?” 

“Tse shuah. Lots of real wise folks has bought stock 
a’ready an’ they is the ones I envy. Ise on’y sorry you 
ain’t one of them.” 

Noble Jones was cautious. 

““There’s plenty of time.” 

“Tha’s what you says. Maybe they is an’ maybe they 
alingtem 

“How come?” 


“Just thisaway. S’posin’ .they sell this Black Cat 


pitcher right offen the reel, does you reckon they’s gwine 
dispose any mo’ stock outside? I reckon they ain’t. Nos- 
suh, they’s gwine keep it all fo’ themse’ves, an’ you know it.” 
“But s’posin’ this pitcher don’t sell.” 
“Then the next one will.” 
“S’posin’ none of them don’t sell.” 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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[Tree house was many-gabled, with unex- ADP 


pected projections of varied but harmoni- LOW 


ous line; its roof had an artistically mossy 
stain; its tall chimney stacks terminated in red 
pots, only a few of which had 
ever emitted smoke; pierced 
green shutters that were never f 
shut flanked casemented win- ita 
dows; and a large, shining 
brass knocker that could have 
been used if the electric bell 
got out of order decorated its 
front door. Modified Eliza- 
bethan, the archi- 
tect had called it. 
Inits neighborhood 
were examples of 
modified Colonial, 
modified Italian 
and modified Span- 
ish; all modifica- 
tions being late 
suburban Amer- 
ican. There was 
just one stubborn 
example of pure 
rural American, 
that belonged to 
the original owner 
of the rigidly re- 
stricted subdivi- 
sion. The canny old 
hick was still hang- 
ing on to his weedy pas- 
ture, which contrasted 
strongly but not happily 
with the smooth emerald 
lawns, blazing flower beds 
and trim green hedges of 
the semi-Elizabethan 
mansion tenanted by the 
Atwoods. 

Suzanne ran like a 
young Atalanta down the 
path through this pasture 
to the gate opening on the 
road. Itwasa fairly high 
wooden gate, and it had 
good hinges and an easy 
catch; but Suzanne did 
not stop to open it. Hardly checking her speed, she laid 
her hand on the top and swung over it as prettily as you 
please, only the not-too-long skirt of her dress had to catch 
on a sliver and tear. 

“Damn!” exclaimed Suzanne. 

It was almost excusable, for she had selected that dress 
after much consideration and some hesitation, and this was 
its first public appearance. Not at all the sort of dress for 
vaulting gates, any more than her silly, high-heeled slippers 
were suitable for a two-hundred-yard dash. It was a pale 
pea-green crépe de chine that suited her golden beauty 
perfectly. But Suzanne wasted no time in vain repining. 
The next instant she was in the middle of the dusty road 
and standing directly in the path of a rapidly approach- 
ing car. 

The occupant of the car honked furiously, but Suzanne 
stood immovable, her freshly and unnecessarily carmined 
lips parted in asmile. The car swerved to the other side of 
the road. With the bound of a two-cup tennis victor, the 
girl met the move. There was a loud screech of the brakes, 
a shout, and the car came to a sudden stop; but only a 
quick backward step saved the pretty dress and its wearer 
from absolute disaster. 

Suzanne laughed and walked to the side of the bright 
yellow cut-down flivver, wherein a bareheaded young man 
sat upright, glaring at her under straight black brows and 
wiping his sunburned face. 

“You can’t bluff me, Bill,’’ Suzanne said. ‘‘Only over 
my senseless and bleeding form!”’ 

“«*Senseless’ is right,’”’ said the young man emphatically. 
“You crazy jane! For the cat’s sake! You nearly ——” 
He gasped and swallowed. Then with an effort he forced 
himself to speak in an even, sarcastic tone: ‘‘ Well, what’s 
the colossal idea?’’ 

“T want a ride,’’ Suzanne told him. 

“Oh,” said Bill. ‘‘That’s it, is it? Well, you ask old man 
Griswold; and if you talk pretty I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if he gave you another ride in that new panhandle 
of his. You’ll have to excuse me, won’t you be so kind? 
I’ve got a date.” 

He started his engine and reached for his gear lever. The 
yellow bug started with a jerk that, somewhat to his 


“‘You Can’t Bluff Me, Bill,’”? Suzanne Said. 
Senseless and Bleeding Form!’’ 
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surprise, threw Suzanne into the seat beside him, at 
which he came to a standstill again. 

“T guess you didn’t quite understand me,”’ he said 
coldly. “I didn’t ask you to get in. Nothing of the 
kind and quite the contrary, if you get me; unless you want 
me to take you as far as Pauline Hart’s. You can get out 
there or you can get out here, just as you please; only make 
up your mind, because Pauline will be waiting for me.”’ 

Suzanne’s smile widened. 

“You never said a truer or more truthful word in your 
life, Bill. She’ll be waiting for you. She won’t like it 
either. In fact, she’ll never forgive youifshe hears that you 
were driving with me this afternoon, and I'll see that she 
does hear of it.’ 

“She may hear that I chucked you out,” Bill threatened. 
“Say, where do you buy that nerve tonic you use?”’ 

“Don’t use any. Don’t need any,” said Suzanne. 

“T’llsay you don’t. Gee! If my brakes hadn’t worked! 
Listen, Suzanne, you pile right out of here. What do you 
care whether I take Pauline out or not? You don’t really, 
and you know you don’t.” He looked at her anxiously. 
“You know you haven’t got any use for me yourself,” he 
suggested, with some emotion in his voice. “You wouldn’t 
care if I took forty frails out joy-riding. As long as you can 
chase around with a mucky millionaire in his panhandle 
you should worry! Not that I care a darn,” he added 
gruffly, seeing that she was regarding him with increased 
amusement. “Are you going to get out or not?” 

“Not,” answered Suzanne. “Now, step on it, Bill, and 
let me see whether the yellow paint makes her any speed- 
ier. You did a lovely job, equal to a professional six coats, 
and the color is the bee’s knees.” 

“Not ‘so sealy, is it?’’ Bill modestly admitted, with a 
faint grin of appreciation. ‘“‘But listen, Suzanne.” 

“T can listen just as well if we are moving,”’ said Suzanne. 
“Better really!” 

“Holy mackerel!” sighed Bill, capitulating. ‘‘I have 
got to hand it to you, Suzanne; you get what you go 
after.” 

““Of course I do,’ said Suzanne, as the yellow bug got 
under way. She twitched Bill’s sitk handkerchief from the 
pocket of his shirt and flicked the dust from her shoes. 
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“Old man Griswold never had a chanee 
the world,”’ Bill muttered. ‘‘Where do you wa; 
me to take you?” he demanded. Suzan, 
crammed the handkerchief back into his pock. 

“Drive past Hart’s,” she directed. “Pauline will m:, 
likely be peeking behind the window curtains. It’s a hal, 
she has.” ‘ 

‘‘There’s one thing,’”’ Bill observed. ‘‘I can tell her hi 
you held me up and climbed into the bus and that y 
wouldn’t get out when I asked you to like a gentlem: 
That will give her a laugh. I don’t need to tell her a wo. 
more than the truth.” m|) 

Suzanne leaned against a seat back that had he 
specially contrived for her ease, her expression one of ca) 
and complete satisfaction. 

“There are some things you can alwa_ 
be depended on not to tell. I can gi| 
you credit for that,”’ she told him. “Hy, 
do you like this rag?”’ | 

“T was noticing it,’’ Bill replied wit) 
swift glance. “It’s the frog’s pajam:. 
Yes, you’ve got me foul, all right. We 
compromise and make it Silvern Lake 

“Silvern La). 
suits me,” said § 
zanne, “just so) 
keep moving. P| 
been reading | 

grandmother ey 

since lunch, sor 
~ of the stupide: 
stuffiest tosh yi) 

ever did, and n 

head all feels clc 

ted up—butshe’s 

dear. Don’t y 

think she is, Bill’ 

“Oh, I guess so 
said Bill unenth 
siastically; “sure 
“Harvey Griswo 
thinks she’s a wonder 
“T suppose they enji 
talking over old times t 
gether,” said Bill; “t. 
good old days when thi 

were young.” 
“Yes,” Suzanne a 
sented, ‘‘I suppose that 
> it; being so near of i 
age. Grandmother 
eighty-seven and Harv: 
must be all of forty, ¢ 
though he doesn’t look it. 

‘“‘He’s all of forty-five,” said Bill grimly. “An 0 
widower. What he wants is somebody to nurse him.” 

“Tt’s a wonder he hasn’t long ago, the polo he plays 
Suzanne remarked. ‘‘But he’s naturally reckless. T! 
way he drove the other evening! Sweet daddy!” 

Bill turned on her savagely, opened his mouth to spe: 
and closed it again with tightly set jaws and gave bh 
earnest attention to the road. After a little while Suzam 
patted him softly on the shoulder. He shook himse 
impatiently, and she sighed deeply and in a moment ' 
two patted him again. = 

“Quit it!” Bill snapped. ‘Cut it out! Paw old Griswo 
if you want to paw anybody.” He brought the car to. 
standstill in the shade of some roadside trees. ee mn 
make you,” he said angrily. “You told me the other nig! 
where I got off, and I got off, didn’t I? All right, the 
that’s that! Now what do you want to come butting ! 
between Pauline and me for?” j 

“Because I don’t like Pauline,’ Suzanne answere 
sweetly. “I don’t think she’s at all suitable, and I tal 
enough interest in you to want you to have the right kin 
of little playmates; and so when she told me last nig! 
that she had you dated up for this afternoon, I decided t 
nip her in the bud. No, Bill, not Pauline. Is it all clear { 
you now? No, don’t start yet. Let’s stay here for a whill 
Have you got any money with you?” ee 

“Three dollars,” said Bill. “But I’ll have to buy 84 
It will spread over to some hot dogs and coffee at the Lak 
though. But listen; if you have any suggestion to mak 
about a suitable girl for me, who do you think might do 
How about Mollie Egan?” a | 

“Bill! Why, you know as well as I do that Mollie — 
Well, of course, if you think you'd like a girl like Molli 
Egan, I haven’t any objection.” i? 


“Well then, who?” - | 
Suzanne considered with a very serious expression A 
some moments. Then she looked up at the young man an 
smiled. | “ * 


\ 


est, Bill, I can’t think of a soul,’’ she confessed. 
y do need somebody like me.”’ 

t it!’? said Bill emphatically. “Never again! 

tell you what I’ll do though. If you’ll give old Gris- 

d the razz I'll forgive all and take you on again. 

erwise I’ll pick who I darned well please, and the next 

e you stand in my road you'll get a bump.” 

Lovely!’ said Suzanne. ‘‘We’d be regularly engaged, 

ldn’t we? And you could get me a dandy quarter- 

it ring—five dollars down and the balance in twenty 

rs—and we'd have a sweet little four-roomed flat and 

snteen darling children. I’d go about the housework 

ing happily as I scrubbed the floors and darned your 

ss. Bill, I wish you would talk sense.” 

But if I’d Griswold’s money, you’d feel different 

ut it?” 

Is that your idea of talking sense? Don’t you under- 

id, Bill? We’re not rich; we’re not even so well off as 

would suppose, and [’m not an only progeny. There’s 

J and Madeleine to think of, and their futures. I like 

yey Griswold no end. I liked him before I knew there 

any such animal as Bill Blake. I like him better than 

+ women like their husbands, and the family are happy 

r it. If I marry him I'll be an asset; if I were idiot 

ugh to marry you I’d be a serious liability.” 

If you marry him you'll have everything that money 
buy and all your life to get sick of it,” said Bill. “But 

your funeral.” 

[e pulled a pipe and a pouch from his pocket, filled the 

» and lit it, snapping the match into, flame with his 

mb nail. 

I wish you’d teach me to do that sometime,” said 

anne. 

There ain’t going to be no sometime,” said Bill, squint- 

down at his pipe bowl. 

What do you mean, there ain’t going to be no some- 

399? 

I’m leaving for Seattle in a day or two,” he replied. 

‘iswold can’t have everything. If he gets you he 

3 me.” 

No!” Suzanne cried excitedly. ‘“‘Honest, Bill?” 

e nodded. 

Cut loose and go; blanket roll, frying pan and a spare 

or two and hit the highway. Got a job there the 

| of next month. A better one than I’ve got with 

| 


i <@ 


— 


s 
“Thanks So Much,’’ Said 
_ Griswold Gratefully;“‘I 
Will Certainty Try It. 
Marks, Did You Say? 
mM ‘Q«rekes? Thanks’? 


Ye ee 


Griswold’s. Fellow I know. Would have been enough for 
us to have married on in a small way.” 

“You aren’t going in this car?” 
sparkled. 

He nodded again. 

“ Yup ! ” . ; 

“Gee! I'd like to go along with you. Wouldn’t it be 
gorgeous, Bill? Wouldn’t we have fun! Camp out— 
O-o-o0-oh!” 

He shook her hand from his arm. 

“He doesn’t want me to touch him,’”’ murmured Suzanne 
plaintively. ‘‘Won’t be petted. Doesn’t like me at all any 
more. Abusesme. Takes me out riding and acts like a pig 
the whole way. Grouches instead of trying to make him- 
self agreeable. Just the same, I bet he’d like to kiss me. 
He'll be trying it the next thing, and then I’ll scream.” 

Bill puffed stolidly at his pipe, eyes front. She moved 
closer to him, closer still, her head tilted a little back, her 
lips pouted enticingly, the devil in her eyes. 

eB iee 

Bill’s eyes shifted, met hers somewhat coldly for the 
fraction of a second. Then his muscular arm shot out and 
gripped and held her in its crook. His pipe tumbled, spill- 
ing its fire on the mat unregarded as he bent his head to 
hers. 

Quite a few seconds elapsed before he raised it, and even 
then he still held her. 

“T like to have you kiss me better than any other man I 
know,” said Suzanne faintly. 

Again Bill bent his head, but there was an interruption. 
A penetrating yet mellow ululation sounded behind them, 
rising and falling and increasing in volume as a magnificent 
roadster swept by them and disappeared in a cloud of its 
own dust. ; 

The two started apart—too late. 

“Who were they, Bill? Did you see?” 

“A couple of guys,’’ Bill replied shamefacedly. ‘Sorry, 
Suzanne, but I didn’t hear them coming up.” 

Suzanne looked a little troubled. 

“Why didn’t they give us the merry?” she asked. 
“They must have seen.” 

““Maybe they 
didn’t, and maybe 
they were gentle- 
men,” said Bill. 


Suzanne’s eyes 
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“T wish you hadn’t painted it that bright yellow,” said 
Suzanne. “But let’s go on. This is our last drive together, 
Bille: 


As her grandchild had declared, Madam Atwood was a 
dear. Some shallow people considered her rather a dull 
sort of an old dear, and others emphasized one of her un- 
deniable characteristics by calling her a dignified old dear. 
She was certainly dignified. In her immaculate morning 
gingham, her afternoon dove foulards or her evening black 
silks, enthroned in her straight-backed, winged easy-chair, 
or walking quite erectly with her crutch-handled ebony 
stick, she was never less than impressive and at times ma- 
jestic. In her presence the most frivolous and irreverent 
became sober and deferential, and well for them that they 
were. Madam Atwood had a way of looking at an offender 
through her lorgnette that was calculated to quell the 
boldest and reduce the more sensitive to blushes or even to 
tears. A wonderful old lady! Everybody agreed that she 
waswonderful. Highty-seven last January and all her facul- 
ties, except that her memory of recent events was some- 
what unreliable, hearing quite good and eyesight 

“My dear, where is your ring?” 

Suzanne looked rather disconcerted and spoke unthink- 
ingly. 

“Darned if I didn’t forget!”’ she exclaimed. She dived 
into her bosom and pulled out a knotted scrap of handker- 
chief and untied it. A large sapphire set with brilliants 
came out of the knot. 

“Darned!’’ Madam Atwood’s tone was shocked. 

“T mean dear me,” said Suzanne. “I took it off ——”’ 

“Your engagement ring?”’ 

“Why not, grandmother?”’ 

“In my day—and I was unaware ‘that the custom had 
changed—a young lady only removed an engagement ring 
after the wedding ring had been placed upon her finger, 
and that. was never removed. If by an inadvertence or 
accident the engagement ring was taken off before the 
wedding day, it was regarded as a presage of misfortune. 
I am not inclined to be superstitious, but my own expe- 
rience has convinced me that beliefs of this nature have 
in most cases some foun- 
dation, else why should 
they ever have obtained 
currency?” 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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station—sure, they’re talking of building a new one— 

to make a rattler for the Big Town when I find my 
tick-tocker’s gone on the blink. So I stops a bobo and asks 
him what time it is by his watch and chain. 

“Tt’s just about eight o’clock,’’ he answers, polite. 

I catches him flush on the jaw with a short right, and as 
he’s sagging into the gutter I cracks him on the chin. I’m 
planting my dogs in his map when another lad butts in. 

““What’s the adorable idea?’’ he inquires, and tries to 
pull me off. 

“He said ‘about’ to me,”’ I explains. 

“Gimme a free kick at him, won’t you?”’ begs the new- 
comer. ‘I’m having a house built too.” 

Of course, this didn’t really happen—what’d I be doing 
chasing trains at dawn, and besides what’s the time got to 
do with getting ’em on the Long Island?—but it expresses 
my feelings, and yourn too, maybe, if you’ve fallen for this 
own-your-own-home hop and are spending the rest of your 
life filing down the teeth of a coupla mortgages. You know, 
a dollar down and a sheriff a week. 

Three months ago me and “‘about”’ was on the bestest 
terms; it was just a nice little noun that I threw a lotta my 
alibi trade to and treated just like any other verb that 
didn’t never do meno harm. But now it’s a fighting word 
with me even if you smiles when you pulls it. 

According to Webster, who must ’a’ been a cuckoo, 
anyways, wasting his time on a book that couldn’t be 
turned into a movie feature with a off-color title and a 
colorless story, “‘about”’ pinch-hits for ‘‘near,”’ “close to,”’ 
and the such. I guess it does sometimes, but they 
should oughta be a note in the dictionary explain- 
ing that when “‘about” is used by a real-estater 
or a contractor it signifies ‘‘you should live so 
long,’”’ ““some snowy Thursday in July, maybe, if 
ever,”’ ‘‘five times as much as you think it’s gonna 
cost and then you’re low,”’ and the so forths. 

All that I owe or ever hope to pay I owe to 
Hank Ritter. Us and him and his frau and the 
Magruders is sitting around the porch one evening 
giving the neighbors a rubdown and having a lotta 
pleasures feeling sorry for some friends of ourn 
that’s in a jam, when that bimbo twangs his bow 
and shoots a poisoned arrow at me. 

“Talking about that murder in Chicago,” 
says he, careless, ‘‘why don’t you build yourselfs 
a house, Dink?” ‘For the same reasons,” I 
returns, ‘‘that I ain’t in Africa shooting one-eyed 
frizzle-wiffles and eating stewed missionary with 
the chief of the Eczemas. I ain’t got no desires.” 

“What a ridiculous comparison,” sniffs Lizzie 
Magruder, whose brains is noted for their ain’t- 
ness. ‘“‘What is the connection between shooting 
what you’re talking about and building a house?”’. 

“Don’t you know?” I exclaims. ‘“‘You tell her, 
Hank.” 

“T thought it was common gossip,”’ plays along 
Ritter. ‘‘The friffle-wizzle’s a bird with the face 
of a crying hyena and the eyes and nose and ears 
of a Welsh rabbit that lives in the mortgage tree. 
When the wind is in the wrong direction its high 
interest notes can be heard for a mile or three.” 

“Take that bottle inside,’ snaps the frau. 
“You two’ve had enough and.” 


[se other morning I’m hoofing it to the Doughmore 
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“Confidentially, I Think 
the Company That’s 
Building This is Los« 


erm om 


“This is.a Road House, Ain’t It?’’ I Comes Back 


“Serious, though,” goes on Hank. ‘“‘What do you 
wanna keep on paying rent for?” 

“T’m willing to quit,’ I answers. ‘‘Ransoming the hut 
every month ain’t no hobby of mine, but landlords is got 
to live, ain’t they?” 

“Not necessarily,’ returns Ritter. ‘As far as that goes, 
so does Lizzie a 

‘Leave me outta this,” cuts in the Magruder think 
blank, cold. ‘‘I does like I pleases.” 

“Here you is,’ continues Hank, ‘‘forking up three 
thousand fishes per annual for rent, and what you got to 

show for it at the end 
| of the year?” 
i “T shave every morn- 
i ing,”’ says I, “but what 


ing Money”’ 
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have I got to show for it at the end of the dagen WwW 
have you to show for anything in the long run except y 
a stone with your moniker chiseled into it?” = 
“Buying a house,”’ remarks Ritter, “is a serious m ti 
but it don’t call for no crying jag or a graveyard 
Know how much dough three grand is the intere 
“No,” I returns, ‘‘but it’s one of the things I’ 
to know for years.” 
“Why didn’t you ask me?” inquires Lizzie. 
“Oh, well,’ I shrugs, ‘‘you got a lotta housew 
and you ain’t been in such good health lately and 
“Fifty thousand iron men,” interrupts Hank. — 
say you sink thirty thousand into a shack. You put up 
thousand and set yourselfs up to a pair of mortga 
rest. It only costs you a hundred a month to ca 
plasters, another fifty for taxes and the such, and y. 
your own roost.”’ 4 
“The mortgage trick strangles the idea,” says. “Y 
know darn well I ain’t got no son.” as 
““What’s that got to do with it?” asks Jim Magruc ; 
who up to this time ain’t said nothing, which don’t me: 
that he ain’t been talking. Quite the contraries, || 
cherries. ae. | 
nm) 
i 


“Who,” I wants to know, “is gonna come bac 


of Kate’s uncle, Zebullem? Who’s gonna | 
into the garden when me and the ol lad 
kissing the family cheese-hound good-by a) 
yell ‘I forbid the bands’?” _ 
“Maria and hell!” yelps Ritter. “Ain’t 
got nothing in that mind of yourn tonis 
cepting cemeteries and poorhouses?” 
“In a pinch,” says I, cheerful, “I could di) 
out a hospital or a hanging.” 
“T think,” exaggerates Lizzie, ‘‘Dink’s 
for not buying a houseissilly, don’t you, 
“Well,” replies Ritter, who’d paint a 
of the Magruder double-O if he was ask 
nothing in oils, ‘‘they is much to be 
neither side of the question. Of co 
first brung up the idea I didn’t know t 
had a uncle named Zebullem and — 
“‘T ain’t,’’ snaps the misses. 
“And then,” continues Hank, ‘‘if D 
to keep a cheese-hound he’d prob 
trouble getting a place. One of them 
destroy anywheres from eighty to | 
lawns a night.” 7 
“That'll be enough cabaret,” su 
wife. ‘I’m really interested in getting 
of our own.” 
“But I ain’t,” I barks. 
“Yes, it is cool tonight,’ returns Ka 
should we go about finding what we wa 
“Hunt up a real-estater,” says Ritter 
him what you’re after, and he’ll do 
“Who, besides me?’ I sneers. 
“You won’t be done,” answers Ha 
hooks up with a honest lad.” 
“Is they such?’”’ I inquires. . 
“The real-estate business,’ says 
about as many dips and porch clim 


t’s pretty hard to get one that won’t try to talk 
Arizona into a mountain with a ocean view, 
ver heard of any distance greater than a ten- 
e easy walk between a house and a station, or who 
guarantee to sell the dump he’s unloading on you 


i 
t 
ve thousand dollars’ profit in five months, but you 


999 


+ the motto—‘Caviare emptor. 

‘ish eggs, eh?” I remarks. “What does that make 

she fish or the egg?” 

t means,” explains Ritter, “‘let the buyer beware.’” 

Vhere?”’ asks Lizzie. 

‘here,” returns Hank. ‘“‘‘Let the buyer be there.’ 

ip to you to sieve the blah outta the blarney he'll 

you. Why not try John Gates? They calls him 

st John.” 

‘ou can wash him up,” says I, prompt. ‘I’m always 

, ious of babies that is gotta label theirselves as being 
‘oncet knew a feller they called Square Bill Ginley, 

was so crooked he used a corkscrew for a ruler. 
aber how Honest Dan Grogan got his handle, 

you?” 

‘he wheeze has probably grown some since I heard 

t,” returns Ritter. “What does the revival sound 


; seems,” I spiels, “‘they was holding a political 
row on the New York Fast Side and about noon the 
took a layoff for chow. It was winter and they was 
-hot stove in the room. Being afraid it might start 
they left Grogan on watch. When the gang come 
the stove was still there; it hadn’t 


been moved. S 
ince then they’ve called Grogan, 

st Dan.” 

‘ow could anybody steal a red-hot ge 
om Lizzie wants to know. 3 


hat ain’t nothing for some of them 
Sidelads,” says Hank. “They could 
the socks offa guy’s kicks without 
ing his shoes while he was run- 
a foot race in another town.” 
‘don’t seem hardly possible,”’ 
the Magruder why-am-I. 
etting back brisk to the real- 
 business,”’ I suggests, ‘‘did 
erstand you to make the crack 
[ gotta frisk myselfs for ten 
and sinkers right offa the bat 
as to buy a shanty, which I 
| ” Fi 

ist about,”’ answers Ritter, 
g the bell for the start of the 
with the ‘‘abouts.” 

. 
1 next Sunday, leaving my 
jections in my everyday suit, 
s with the Ritters and the 
ito Honest John’s buzz buggy 
re clicks off to Manor Park, 
the glib tells us they is prac- 
giving homes away. ‘‘Prac- 
t,” I finds out quick, is the 
‘mate of “about’’; in facts, 
live in the same stall, right next to where the bull’s 


» first dump Gates tries to stick us with is a stack of 
) with about six masters’ haylofts, enough bathtubs 
2 to wash each finger and toe in a different one, and a 
iful view of the Sound, if you’re willing to walk a 
or it, lugging a pair of marine’s glasses and your 
nation with you. 

this where we have lunch?” I asks. 


Bae: 
: 


Be 
a? What’s that?” inquires the real-estater. 

“This is a road 
house, ain’t it?” I 
comes back. 

Peta Sap te tb, 
large,’’ smiles 
Honest John, ‘but 
Mrs. O’ Day tells me 
she wants guest 
rooms.” 

“No wife of 
mine,” I yelps, in- 
dignant, “‘is gonna 
take in boarders, 


Cally a 


“‘Take Me Outta Here Quick!’ I Shouts to Hank. 
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not so long as I got a thousand berries, and I nearly got 
that much cash saved up now. 
sure by Christmas the way the dough’s piling up in the 
penny bank.”’ 

“Huh!” gasps Gates, and I sees his jaw drop over the 
idea of showing sixty-thousand-dollar mansions to a 
sixty-cent piker. ‘‘I—er—thought oa 

“My husband,” cuts in Kate, “is kinda religious; he 
don’t never let his brains work on Sunday. How much is 
this place?” 

“Well,” returns Gates, “they wants seventy-five thou- 
sand, but I thinks I can get it for you for about seventy if 
you'll make a cash payment of about thirty.” 

“Cut that out,” I snaps, doubling up my fists. “You’re 
pretty fresh for a stranger. I don’t stand for nobody 
flattering my misses. I know all about you Long Island 
fast livers and them wild week-end parties with midnight 
revels and ze 

“Clam yourselfs, Dink,” interrupts Ritter. ‘What you 
doing, writing a movie or getting ready to move? Let 
di ae show you some other houses if this one ain’t in your 
reach.” ; 

“My reach!” I barks. “TI got as much right looking at 
a seventy-five-thousand-dollar deadfall as a goldfish is got 
of chasing a cat up a sic-em-more tree.”’ 

“It is rather high,’’ admits the wife. 

“Some rather!”’ I adds. 

“But,” persists Honest John, ‘you should see all the 
land they is around the house. I’ll wager I can sell the 


place for you in about a year for about eighty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Go on and do it,” I urges, “and I’ll split the profit 
How far are we from the station?” 


with you. 


“About eight minutes,” he answers. 

“‘Ain’t that ashame, Kate?’ saysI. ‘‘I was just getting 
ready to make you a offer,’’ I explains to Gates, ‘“‘but the 
eight minutes kills the deal cold. I’m one of them system- 
atical guys, and seven minutes and eleven seconds is the 
limits I allows myselfs i 

‘“Come on,” sighs the frau, weary, ‘‘and let’s see some 
cheaper homes.” 

“What you trying to do,” growls Hank when we is 
sitting in back of the whizz wagon—“ put the skids under 
the house idea with kids?” 

“No,” I tells him, ‘‘I’m going to get hooked with a 
hut, sure enough, but that guy Gates is kidding me ——” 

“How much,” cuts in Ritter, ‘‘do you figure on picking 
your pockets for?”’ 

“About fifteen grand,’’ I tells him. 

“First payment?” he wants to know. 

“First, last and all the time,”’ I answers. 

“Don’t be silly on Sunday,” says Hank. “For fifteen 
thousand they wouldn’t sell you the leaks in the garage 
roof in this part of Long Island. You gotta brace your- 
selfs for a forty-thousand wallop at the roll anyways.” 

“Don’t be a sap on the Sabbath,” I comes back. “Tf I 
was to strip forty big boys offa the roll I’d be so deep in 
the hole it’d take a suction pump to pull this sucker out.” 

“You don’t have to take it all to the cleaners at oncet,”’ 
goes on Ritter. ‘‘Ten or twelve down and the rest on 
mortgages. Suppose you put up fifteen on a forty-thou- 
sand tap. You gets yourself a first for fifteen and a 
second for ten. That’s got you paying fifteen hundred a 
year interest.” 

“It’s got me, all right,’’ I agrees, “but suppose I muffs 
out on some of them interest fork-overs? Don’t they 
stick up a red flag, plant a constabull on the front porch 
and begin pitching furniture outta the window?” 


I'll have eight hundred ° 


“T Feels the Blood Lust Coming on Again”’ 
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“Heavenst’’ Snaps the 
Frau. ‘‘Ain’t I Got 
Enough to Do With the 
House Without Worry. 
ing About Trifles?’’ 


“T never seen 
such a guy for 
getting a run 
outta feeling 
run down,’’ 
grumbles Hank. j : 
“What dothey | | 
do if you don’t 
pay rent? If 
you’ve been 
able to stand a 
gig of three 
thousand a year, why 
does one of fifteen hun- 
dred give you the pip?”’ 

“T don’t know,” says 
I, “but I sorta had a idea that mortgages was always 
foreclosed.”’ 

“Somebody,”’ remarks Ritter, ‘“‘musta foreclosed on 
alla your ideas. No matter what happens, you is always 
got a equity in the house.” 

“What's that?” I inquires. “‘The view from the back 
shed?”’ 

“A equity,” explains Hank, “is what you has left after 
you subtracts what you has from what you hasn’t, minus 
; what you owe, plus court costs, and 
multiplied by interest. That’ssim- 
ple, ain’t it?”’ 

“Fiven a blind moron could see 
it in the dark,” says I. “If Iwas 
to pay eight dollars to draw cards 
in a poker game, twelve bucks to 
call with my pair of deuces, and 
another guy netted the chippies 
with a ace full, what I’d get outta 
the pot’d be my equity. That’s it, 
SMG? 

“What’s he stopping here for?”’ 
asks Ritter, as Gate pulls up his 
oilean in front a place that ain’t 
nothing but a foundation with poles 
sprouting outta it. 

“T guess,’’ I returns, “‘he wants 
toshow us what makes these shacks 
out here tick.’ 

“This,”’ explains Honest John, 
“is the best buy in Manor Park. 
The price is twenty-seven five 
and ——” 

“As is,” I cut in, “or with a 
roof on?” 

“Completed,” says the real- 
estater. ‘‘Here is the way it’ll 
look.”” And he drags a circular 
outta his pocket. 

From the picture it’s a right spiffy layout, and the 
price is kinda interesting after that seventy-thousand- 
piaster jolt at the other joint. 

“Confidentially,’’ continues Gates, ‘‘I think the com- 
pany that’s building this is losing money. I’ll wager I can 
get thirty-two five for it with my hands tied.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but not with your tongue in a sling. 
Why don’t you do it then, and knock off five thousand 
berries for your favorite real-estate agent?” 

“You has perhaps heard,”’ returns Honest John, ‘‘that 
they is some realtors oe 
“Some which whats?” 

“Realtors,” smiles Gates. 
is known by.” 

“Well,” says I, ‘if a real-estate man is a realtor, that 
makes a section hand with a pick a picador and a mat ped- 
dler a matador, don’t it?” 

“And,” adds Ritter, ‘‘a old-clothes man a closet door.” 

“What I was gonna tell you,” babbles on the Babbit, 
“is that they is some real-estaters that is out for nothing 
but the money, regardless, but I’m in the business to make 
people happy by getting ’em homes. Why, sometimes I 
even forgets my commission.” 

“Estimated liberal and high,’’ I asks, ‘‘about how often 
would you say that was?’’. 

“Let’s take a look at the dump,” whispers Hank, ‘‘be- 
fore this bobo gets a crying spell and makes you a present 
of the bus and his right ear.’ 

“How far is it to the station?”’ I queries of Gates as we 
is climbing up a jiggly plank into the skeleton. 

“About half a mile as the crow flies,’ he answers. 

“T ain’t got no crows keeping me, or no ravens, neither,’’ 
I tells him. “How long would it take a middle-aged gent 
with a Charley horse to flat-foot there?” 

(Continued on Page 70) 


“That’s the new name we 
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BEGAN my so-called career playing baseball on sand 
| lots and frequently getting paid for it, but not always. 

Sometimes each team made up a pot and we played for 
the money. Of course, my team didn’t always win. 

My father had an enormous farm on the Ohio River and 
it had been in the family several generations. They were 
pioneers. It was one of the best equipped and best man- 
aged farms I have ever seen. We even made our own wag- 
ons; and for every piece of seasoned hardwood taken off 
the barn rafters another piece of green hardwood was 
placed there to dry. My grandfather—and perhaps his 
father—had an obsession on the subject of not buying 
anything that could be made on the place. The result of 
all this thrift was unusual prosperity; the market for farm 
produce was not very good in those days. 

My father was a sort of feudal baron, very proud of his 
independence. He was especially full of dignity when 
selling a crop. To see him measuring out potatoes you 
might have thought they were the law or the Gospel. He 
would give precisely the quality or size demanded, and 
I don’t believe a barrel top was ever nailed on until he was 
willing to testify that every article under it was up to the 
highest grade. ; 

He didn’t really have to sell anything, and if prices were 
lower than the cost of production—as they often were— 
he didn’t sell anything. He had money in the bank and 
livestock enough to eat a crop, so he’d go hunting. 


Where R Stood for Riot 


H* people originally came from England, where they 
were merchants. My mother’s people were merchants 
in Ireland, and still are. I used to hear mother talk, oncein a 
while, about her father and uncles. The only story I re- 
member was something about some sailcloth that her 
father sold to a sailing master. He discovered a defect just 
before delivering it. Then he traveled a long distance to 
exchange blows with the man who made it; he came back 
very happy, with a black eye. His position, mother said, 
was that defective sailcloth constituted possible murder. 
There were ten of us children and we went to the usual 
little red schoolhouse of that day. Pupils ranged in age 
from eight to eighteen years. There was only one teacher. 
The principal business of that teacher was to lick the big 
boys and keep them licked. School was a riot. Mother 
used to get up about four o’clock in the morning and the 
first batch of us kids would start to school along about 
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seven. We were turned out in pairs from then on until 
eight o’clock. We rode to school in buggies, spring wagons, 
one pair on a mule, and the last pair would be given a 
saddle horse because they had to hurry. When it rained 
we all rode horses or mules, two or three kids.on each 
mount. We whooped and hallooed and raced and splashed 
along the road all morning. People for three miles around 
the valley could hear us going to school. We’d yell at them 
and they’d yell back at us. It was great fun, but I didn’t 
get much education, I am sorry to say. 

The only teacher I remember with affection was an 
elderly gentleman who taught me about four years of 
arithmetic in three months. I was just getting hold of 
algebra when he lost a battle with one of the big boys and 
the others piled in with the playful intention of riding him 
on arail. The last I ever saw of that teacher his coat tails 
were disappearing over a worm fence. Ten half-grown men 
and a couple of overgrown girls were in hot pursuit. That 
just about ended my education, although I continued to go 
to school. 

The last thought on earth for me, as a boy, was that I 
might ever have any difficulty about the necessities of life. 
I was handy at the forge and a good craftsman in the tool 
house; I knew the farm work fairly well and my father 
thought I was prepared to take charge when the time 
came. Meanwhile he was entirely willing for me to enjoy 
my youth. SoI spent most of my time playing baseball. 

About this time a drastic change was made in baseball 
rules and it turned out to be a determining factor in my 
life. Pitchers had always been required to lob the ball up 
easy so the batter could hit it, but a new rule permitted 
them to use any skill they possessed to deceive the batter. 
I could throw a baseball so hard you could scarcely see it, 
so I began pitching. Presently I discovered how to control 
its curves, for it will nearly always curve if you throw it 
hard enough. Not long after that I was wearing the uni- 
form of a National League team, drawing a salary that 
made my farmer family dizzy. 
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When it was suggested that I ought to take ove; }, 
management of the farm I laughed. My right arm ya 
producing more cash every year than the farm. Id y 
realize that all wealth isn’t cash. I was paid two hun\e 
and fifty dollars a month. Men reared families theo, 
fifty dollars a month. Father died, the farm was sold, 
of us children received a little dab of cash, and bar ia 
days were over. I was a foot-loose entertainer of the n ti 
tude, homeless, landless, traveling with a strange crew ne 


under the tragic illusion that my fortune was made. 


Pitcher or Bookkeeper? | 


a I came home at the close of my first se; jn 
mother told me she had made arrangements fori ¢, 
take a position as bookkeeper with a wholesale Preie 
house. I didn’t really know how to keep books, but Is: 
somewhat of a prodigy in mathematics. I can still a] ; 
column. of figures in my head faster than most men do jt} 
an adding machine. Also my penmanship was good. 
know, they used to drill us in penmanship by the ho jj 
those old red schoolhouses. Mother said she thou; 
ought to be learning something that I could depend ‘or 
when my baseball days were over. If I had only take je 
advice! But how can a boy, after his first season, d\n 
that his baseball days will ever be over? Poor, dea jk 
mother, I thought, she’s nursed us through measles 3 
whooping cough and so many other troubles that noy h 

refuses to believe there aren’t any more. | 
Also, I kept thinking, I’m going to have a business chy 
own. I want some kind of business that I can own ni 
manage. I don’t want to work for someone else. Thai'a: 
my father’s spirit speaking; but the farm was gon) | 
would look around for an opportunity to buy a busi ss 
but, you see, I didn’t know anything about busines |s 
I couldn’t see any opportunities. Probably I didn’t ol 
very close either, because I wanted to go back witl h 
(Continued on Page 37) 


COLE was the prize 
4 child of an adoring 
her. As Mrs. Cole, the 
yw of a bank teller, was 
* telling people, Car- 
} was all that she had 
ye for. She had been 
tened Hazel. After 
| Cole’s death her 
ser had renamed her 
otta, as if through the 
i Mrs. Cole could re- 
some shred of her hus- 
I's poor pale self. Car- 
, despite the flood of 
nal passion in which 
yas drowned, grew up 
, theneighbors agreed, 
ely girl. 
iese neighbors along 
treet of semidetached 
es allowed, too, that 
Cole was as smart a 
anas God had made. 
a Carlotta had reached 
arly teens her mother 
making a good living 
ressmaker. She could 
md snip and fit with 
infailing yet refined 
tness; unfailingly, she 
‘what was good and 
was not; the fat and 
hin she could restrain 
‘the mistakes of their 
res. Carlotta was 
ed and washed and 
das if that dark- 
d nymph were heiress 
singdom. 
rlotta was, indeed, the 
little girl her mamma 
always asking her to 
he brought home good 
t cards. As she ma- 
she exchanged pret- 
sfor beauty. She had 
age eyes, sometimes 
slaty, almost innocu- 
yet as she drifted into - 
scence these eyes 
‘softer, wider, more 
jus. Their inner pu- 
ere dots of deep-sea blue, and their lashes were long 
ark. The boys in the West Side High School were not 
m0) put themselves, like sheep, under their unfathom- 
peu. 
rlotta liked high school. Some of the girls in her class 
zoing to college, others were staying home; most were 
to work. Of these, Carlotta appeared least fitted for 
future. This lily, with her smart, severe frock, her 
7 black head, her wistful doelike eyes, was not easily 
ged amidst filing cases, offices, business. Yet ever 
ishe was a little girl Carlotta had heard her mother 
nf that time when Carlotta herself would be able to 
namma. Helping mamma meant going to business, 
money, and less tension for that tireless woman. Go- 
) business, too, meant a sally into the unpredictable 
F in which men made money and women found 
nds. Carlotta would have a home of her own and 
elter her beauty deserved.. 
’she had beauty. She knew it, her mother knew it. 
oys in the West Side High School were sure of it. So 
tta was taken into the Gamma Iotas, because one had 
ve Carlotta no matter what her family was. Yet 
audits of her calflike beaus left Carlotta cold. She 
‘rowing up to the values of life. Sometimes in the 
3 of her giggling friends she would consider furtively 
Iver, the linen, the chintzes and the sateen-covered 
|, the marks of worldly prosperity. These girls did not 
‘from her; certainly they were less beautiful; their 
"8 cost more, but they wore them no better. Celia 
’s father was a rich wholesale feed dealer; Nannie 
t's a lawyer. Carl Cole, had he lived, might have 
banker; richer than any of these. He might have 
his family over to the North Side, where she would 
gone to Miss Willis’ School and reached heights 
which the Talbots and the Ardells would be invisible. 
en she was eighteen Carlotta came home one day, a 
€lore graduation, and said that she intended to get 
er mother was desolated. 
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“Oh, Carlie,” she said, her hands busy with the folds of 
a pink organdie, ‘‘you’re not going right to work? I was 
thinking maybe you’d rest all summer, and then we could 
go to the lake together in August.” 

If there was one thing Carlie didn’t want to do it was to 
go to the lake. Nannie Talbot’s people had a large camp 
in the near-by woods, and Carlotta did not intend to be 
rescued by the Talbots from the inexpensive Eagle House, 
where Mrs. Cole spent two weeks each summer. 

“No, I’m going to work,” she said. ‘‘I can’t stick around 
here all summer.”’ 

“You have all your nice friends.” 

** All my nice friends’ papas have houses in the country. 
And they’ll soon forget me. At least ——” 

“Why, Carlie!’”’ Mrs. Cole was dismayed. She was 
proud of the connections her girl had. “‘Nannie Talbot 
adores you.” 

Carlotta, in a chair opposite her mother, put a long leg 
up on the sewing machine, and stretching her arms above 
her head, cupped her black head in her hands. Her body 
made one long enchanting line, and her mother imagined 
that slimness ineased in a thousand delightful materials. 

“She’s my friend now,’’ went on Carlotta, ‘‘but she 
won’t be in six months. Neither will Jim Hennion be tak- 
ing me out in his car. She’s going to a boarding school and 
he’s going to Yale. Each of them is going to pick a dif- 
ferent crowd. No, I’m through. I’m going to work.” 

Mrs. Cole’s sentimentality was offended by Carlotta’s 
bluntness. 

“It seems too bad, Carlotta, that you have to plunge 
right in. If your father had lived ——” 

“But he didn’t.’’ She moved one foot affectionately to 
her mother’s lap. ‘‘Don’t worry, mom. I’ll make you rich 
and famous.” 

She meant it. There were lots of good jobs. And some- 
where, sometime, a man would come into her life to offer 
her love and money, ease and happiness, all tied up in a 
little package, a premium that came with marriage. 


Three years later, when 
Carlotta was twenty-one, 
she was earning thirty dol- 
reere lars a week as secretary 


to Mr. Alanson, the head 
salesman of the Hedges- 
Hawley Wrench Company. 
She had climbed to these 
heights from the outer 
darkness of the mail de- 
partment, and she was as 
absorbed in the affairs of 
Hedges-Hawley as she was 
in the shingling of her hair. 
She felt important, too, in 
her job. Hedges and Haw- 
ley might make these 
wrenches, but where would 
the partners be if she and 
Mr. Alanson and the sales- 
men of the New England 
district ceased to sell 
them? 

She was typing one Jan- 
uary afternoon in the outer 
office when a young man 
came in and asked for Mr. 
Alanson. She lifted her 
eyes, to see that his suit 
was the kind her imaginary 
husband wore, English, 
tailored, an indescribable 


brown. 
g “What name?’’ she 
: asked. 

“Carmichael. He’ll 
know. He told me to 
come.”’ 

His eyes were direct but 
impersonal. When she 


came back he was looking 
at a map of New England. 

‘Goshi77+ heard <*1 
never realized that the 
Maine coast was so in- 
dented. Did you?”’ 

“Well, yes. That’s my 
map. Mr. Alanson 
says for you to go in.” 

She pointed to the door, 
which he fell up against as 
he opened it. A hard boy 
to have around the home, 
thought Miss Cole. 

Fifteen minutes later Carlotta took up her sheaf of let- 
ters and ventured into Mr. Alanson’s office. No partition 
could have kept her from hearing that Mr. Carmichael 
was in the promotion office, helping out Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Alanson must be advising him, for except for inter- 
mittent shouts the talk had quieted down. She decided to 
look at Carmichael again. Regally she slid around the 
door and drifted to the desk, where she laid the letters 
down, and stood, her sleek head a little bent, only her long 
lashes flickering as she followed Mr. Alanson’s eye over her 
letters. They were faultless. So was her poise. If she felt 
Carmichael looking at her, she had perfect office control. 

Mr. Alanson signed the letters. With a ladylike bend, 
she took them and went out. 

““Who’s the princess?’’ said Carmichael. 

“Princess?”’ said Alanson. ‘“‘She’s my stenographer and 
the best in the house. Two years ago that girl was a file 
clerk.” 

“Two years, you say, she’s been with you?”’ 

“Two years this February.’’ 

“Two years, taking your dictation,’ said Carmichael 
sadly. “Have you ever thought of what happens to some 
women in two years?”’ 

“Oh, come,” said Alanson. ‘‘The girl’s well off. She’s 
got at least forty-five beaus, whose candy she never eats 


“‘Now Look 
Here, Miss 
Cole, You’ve 
Got to Pay 
Some Price 
for Being 

the Most Beautiful 

Girl in Springdale’’ 


. because it’s bad for her skin. I take it home to my wife.” 


“Well, your wife doesn’t need to worry about her skin. 
She’s got you padlocked. Yet this girl—now, she’s good. 
Have you noticed her shoulder blades?” 

Alanson shot Carmichael a look. 

“See here, young man, you came in here to talk about 
the Detroit conference.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Carmichael dreamily, yet with a 
demoniac interest in his gray eyes. “I know I did. But 
that girl interests me. The Lord made her with a certain 
kind of a body and head and throat, so that she walks like 
a queen. And this civilization sets her down in a wrench 
factory!” 
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He looked out the window, where the towering little 
skyscrapers of Springdale were turning into fire-dotted 
pavilions against the winter sky. 

Mr. Alanson swung around, too, to look at Carmichael. 
He was a handsome young man, as a rich man’s son should 
be; impulsive, errant, yet intelligent. Alanson liked him. 

“Yet this woman must work, Carmichael,’’ he said. 

“Yes, she must work like you and me. But who wants 
to work? Now that I think of it, and it’s the first time I 
have thought of it, I curse this crushing of woman in in- 
dustry.” 

“Oh, woman does well enough,” said Mr. Alanson. 
“She’s always getting engaged, married. Look at Miss 
Cole—candy in her desk all the time.”’ 

“Tt’s not that. It’s the stupidity,’ said Carmichael, 
“‘which chains her to a typewriter, when she ought to be 
in a temple. Suppose, Alanson, you put Miss Cole in a 
window, witha sign, See What We Have in Our Shop. Buy 
Hedges-Hawley Wrenches. Can’t you feel the pull of the 
market? Who could forget Miss Cole? Who could forget 
her associated cofactor, the Hedges-Hawley wrench?” 

Mr. Alanson shook his head. 

“You’re a nut, Carmichael.” 

Mr. Carmichael grinned. 

“Not so nutty as most people think.” 

“No, one never is. Now let me do the talking.”’ 

He handed the young man a report of sales of rival 
wrench companies for the preceding year, and Carmichael 
read and listened, while Alanson talked. But he wasn’t 
thinking about wrenches. 


Mr. Carmichael could not be anywhere long without 
starting something. He had started so many things which 
might have better been unbegun that his father decided to 
put him to work. Running his eyes over all the companies 
in which he held a controlling interest, he decided that Joe 
could do least harm in the Hedges-Hawley wrench works. 
It was in Central New England, far from New York, the 
races, the theaters, even—old Mr. Carmichael in his inno- 
cence believed—from seductive women. 

“You stay there a year and then tell me what you think 
of things,’’ he said, ‘‘and perhaps I’ll give you the business.” 

“And perhaps you won’t,” said Joe. ‘‘ Right.” 

Joe, strangely enough, was weary of New York, and he 
did not want to go abroad. Moreover, he feared that he 
would not last another season unmarried. He must work 
sometime, and if it had to be the Springdale wrench works, 
why it might as well be that as anything else. 

He looked upon the wrench works as he was wont to 
view musical comedies, dog shows and dinner parties. 
What was here to divert him? With innate adaptability, 
he found Springdale and the wrench works exciting, like a 
new kind of circus. His mind jumped lightly from one 
aspect of it to another. Not until Carlotta came through 
the door did he feel what he called the rush of blood to the 
brain. An idea was germinating. Carlotta would have 
been annoyed if she had known that Mr. Carmichael’s in- 
terest was not in her, but in the ideas she had evoked in 
his capricious mind. 


Two weeks later Mr. Alanson was working away one 
morning when Miss Cole came in. 

“Mr. Fields wishes to speak to you.” 

Alanson took down his receiver. What did the old man 
want now? 

““Come on over, Alanson, will you? I want to ask your 
advice.” 

Alanson went over, relieved. J. B. Fields was the man- 
aging director, fifty, dominant and awfully clean—a model 
magnate. If he cared for anything but wrenches Alanson 
had yet to learn of it. But Alanson liked him because no 
man could get around him. 

At his desk sat Fields, and beside him, smoking, the 
irrepressible Carmichael, who gave Alanson the nod of a 
conspirator. Immediately Alanson knew that Carmichael 
had got around Fields. 

“This young man,” bellowed Fields, ‘tells me that you 
have a beautiful stenographer.” 

Alanson nodded. 

“Don’t try to take her from me,”’ he warned. 

Carmichael grinned. Alanson had a horrible vision of 
Miss Cole detailed with Carmichael to Detroit for the 
United Convention of Promotion Men—her head turned, 
her speed ruined. 

“T trained this girl ” he began crossly. 

Fields waved a soothing paw at him. 

“Come, come, you’re not going to lose her. What I 
want to ask—Is she the knock-out this young man says?”’ 

Mr. Alanson didn’t answer. 

“Ts she?” pressed Fields. “It’s a business investment. 
If she isn’t, we’ll get another.” 

“What for?’”’ asked Alanson hopefully. 

Carmichael jumped to his feet. 

“Oh, come on, Alanson! We want Miss Cole for the All 
New England Beauty Show next month. Fields wants to 
know what you think before he sends for her.” 

Alanson looked at them in amazement. The Hedges- 
Hawley Wrench Company, the oldest wrench makers in 


America, lending themselves to the circus antics of a lot 
of yelling boosters! 

“This is your doing, Carmichael,” he said. 

Carmichael nodded proudly. 

“Ts she a knock-out?” boomed the insistent Fields. 

“You mean, will she win the prize?’’ asked Alanson. 

Fields nodded. Carmichael nodded. So Alanson nodded 
too. 

“She’s your best bet. But I’ll do my best to persuade 
her against entering,”’ he said. 

“You won’t,” said Fields. ‘‘Send her here. I’ll talk to 
her.” 

Alanson raced down the corridors to his office, where he 
found Miss Cole, a picture in a dark-red flannel frock, lay- 


» ing letters on his desk. 


“Miss Cole,” he said breathlessly, “you mustn’t let them 
make a fool of you.”’ Abruptly he paused. She waited. 
Was he crazy? 

The telephone rang. AG she answered he took the re- 
ceiver from her hand. 

“Run along. Mr. Fields wants you right away. 
Oh, shut up!” he yelled through to Carmichael. 
on her way.” 

Mr. Fields was impressed by Miss Cole’s entrance. It 
was her usual entrance—the little beseeching pause as the 
door closed, the eyes searching the room for a terminal 
and the lilting march across the floor. If Carmichael was 
there he did not exist for her. This pleased Fields. 

“You sent for me,” she said in the low throaty voice she 
had acquired to match her coloring. 

“Walk over there and back,”’ said Fields, rising as if to 
address the Kiwanis Club. “Now over to the window. 
Now turn the profile. Good! Now the other way.” Car- 
lotta did all these things without embarrassment, for the 
fit of her frock was as flawless as her face. ‘‘Fine!”’ said 
Mr. Fields. ‘‘Now sit down in that chair.” 

Carlotta sat down with a fluent slowness; her feet and 
legs went into place, her hands fell into her lap. Her gray 
eyes were wide open, gracious, but questioning. Fields 
turned to Carmichael and nodded. 

“Good!” he said. “Very good!” 

“Top hole,” said Carmichael. 

“What is it?’”’ she asked, looking coolly at Carmichael 
and then back at Fields. ‘‘What do you want of me?”’ 

Mr. Fields explained in a little speech into which he wove 
the Springdale beauty show, the chamber of commerce, the 
more-established firms, beauty and wrenches, a new de- 
parture, her selection by the board, service to the company. 
When he finished she should have been persuaded. 

“It will take the next month. The company will spare 
no expense. Your salary will go on as usual. When you 
are out of the office a substitute will do your work.” 

Carlotta leaned forward in her chair. 

“Oh, that will upset everything. I don’t think I care 
to do this.” 

Mr. Fields had never imagined refusal. 

“Don’t care to!’’ he boomed. ‘‘Miss Cole, you are 
drafted for service.” 

Carlotta shook her head mulishly. 

“No, I won’t be. It’s good of you, but I don’t care to.” 

“But why?” 

Carlotta shrugged her shoulders and looked unhappy. 
She wished Carmichael would go away so that she could 
tell Fields what she thought of beauty shows and cheap 
advertising. 

“But why?” insisted Fields. ‘‘Why?” 

“Why should I?” she asked boldly. ‘‘I don’t like pub- 
licity. My mother wouldn’t like it.””’ That was a lie. Her 
mother would love it. 

“Oh, come, Miss-Cole,” said Mr. Fields. He looked ap- 
pealingly to Carmichael, a young man who had never failed 
to persuade a girl to anything. That youth leaped up, 
grabbed a chair and planted himself in front of her. 

‘Now look here, Miss Cole, you’ve got to pay some price 
for being the most beautiful girl in Springdale,” he began. 

Her gray eyes met his, and as Carmichael talked some- 
thing flickered in their depths. A little flicker of vanity, 
of ambition; whatever it was, Carmichael saw it and en- 
couraged it, and breathed over it with subtle flattery, so 
that after ten minutes of hypnotic persuasion she con- 
sented. His words did not vanquish her; it was because 
he treated her as if he and she together were putting over 
a little deal. 

“Right,” said Mr. Carmichael as she rose to go. “ We'll 
go into Boston for the costume, and the rest of the things 


“She's 


. we'll get here.” 


“Oh, yes 

“Local men,” said Fields. He shook Miss Cole’s white 
hand and Carmichael took her to the door. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, ‘‘I’ll submit a schedule.’ 

Miss Cole went out, wrapped in a heady assurance. Yet 
it irked her a little that Carmichael had managed her so 
adeptly. 

When she told Mr. Alanson he said, “‘It’s all foolishness. 
And I’d like to know what’s going to become of me.” 

When she told her mother that good woman, who was 
running up a green crépe de chine for the wife of a rich 
grocer, took the pins out of her mouth in her excitement. 


“Oh, Carlie,” she said, ‘‘ you—you mean they cho 
Carlotta nodded. 
“They did. It’s all that Mr. Carmichael.” 
“Who’s Mr. Carmichael?” . 
‘Oh, a new bird in the promotion department. H 

of ideas. I wish he hadn’t picked on me though.” Sh 

secretly glad he had. ‘‘Mom, is my flat crépe pres 
“Tt’s in your closet. Ella did it before she went,” 
was the laundress. ‘I'll stop in a second and get 
supper.” : 
No, T’ll get it.” 
“No, you’ll have to dress.” 
Carlotta went into her bedroom and Mrs. Collies 
fora moment. They must think pretty highly of Car 
down at Hedges-Hawley if they chose her to repr 
them at the beauty show. It was official, dignified, 
the whole city would marvel at Mrs. Cole’s g daug' » 

Mrs. Cole glowed with pride. f 
“This’s going to make Steve sore,” 

she came down to set the table; 
“Steve isn’t your boss.” | 
“No, but he’d like to be.’’ Carlotta Sage 


said Caria Yo 
“sore as a “a 


shoulders and thought of Mr. Carmichael. ‘ 

Steve was a burly, dogged young man who had be , 
senior in high school when Carlotta was a freshman, fe 
who was now the owner of a garage. His ambition wi t 
convert his present rather makeshift structure into a 
concrete autodrome, with plate-glass windows, ‘ine 
drives, elevators and superservice. He intended to cit 
a motor home—the garage beautiful. When he was 
dreaming about garages he thought of Carlotta, who} 
humbly but indefatigably desired. Her beauty, hejn 
different independence, scared him. Yet Steve had} 
persistence of the patient, and propinquity was on his |. 
His mother lived in the same block. He was always in 
ing around in the evening to forestall other male adyai 

That night at the movies Carlotta told him about i 
beauty: show. He shifted his long body in the seat i 
shook his head. 

“Don’t do it, Carlotta. Don’t do it.” 

“Why not?” | 

“It’s cheap advertising, and it will cheapen you.” ' 
shot him an angry glance. He was unimpressed. “W])’ 
the big idea anyway?” he said, turning toward » 
“‘Ain’t the wrenches paying dividends? Or is it some y 
fool of an advertising man?” 

Carlotta was suddenly on the defensive. Her prid 
well as Mr. Carmichael, was impugned. 

“Don’t be a gloom, Steve. All the automobi 
are for it.” 

“Of course they are,” he echoed her. “The big 
One company goes in and then all the others chase aft 
But what do they get out of it? Hey? A lot 1 
You oughta hear the Priceless man on this publicity 
If you’ve got a good car you can sell it. You don 
beauty show. The same applies’to a wrench.” a 

“Well, it doesn’t hurt the wrench, does it?” Ae | 

“No, but it hurts you.’’ He was angry now. “Y 
up like a human billboard, with a lot of ae 
cheap, and the janes will be cheap and the a 

“They’re not,’’ she fired at him. 

“Oh,”’ he said, “they’re not? Well, you ought 
Anyway, you won’t win anything. Thank G 
You won’t get a chance against all those hou 

“You make me tired,” she said. ‘‘You’re a 

“That’s what you girls need in this comiam 

““more Turks.” : 

They didn’t speak for fifteen minutes. They 
grossed in the film of A Flapper Who Gave 
Nothing. Yet Steve, when he left Carlotta at 
went away without lingering. 

“He’s mad,” thought Carlotta. “Well, Hs 
before.’”’ She went calmly up to bed. 

In the excitement of the next three weeks 
Steve. She forgot everything but herself. - 
the agile Mr. Carmichael was holding up an 
into which she liked looking. She already knew s 
good points; those she- had ne wee ( 
pointed out to her. f 

There was a great deal to be agne To Mr. 
work seemed a series of exits; her place was 
stolid, snub-nosed girl who had bobbed her h 
perate effort to gain piquancy. The effect w: 
and so was the stenography. He missed his 

That paragon was engaged in continual confe 2) 
Carmichael. Her photograph went to the press. < 
called a meeting of all Hedges-Hawley emplo 
sented Carlotta to them. They gave her chee 
a little speech. Some thought she was pretty; some 
But she was a cynosure. 

There was a tremendous discussion about her 
It was decided that Mr. Carmichael should take 
Boston a week before the contest, when Miss Spri 
was to be chosen. Carmichael had a married sis 
who would take them to a dressmaker. Carlotta 
had a modest wish that her own mother might 
a tinsel robe, was abashed. This ie yas | 
name was Berté. “4 
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Js immense,” said Carmichael. ‘Used to design wall 
» But now he doesn’t care about the home—only 
e home wreckers. Boston is changing.’’ He whis- 
jhis hoarsely. “Women who go to Berté develo 
«mysterious charms; the coldest eyes melt; they 
yaring spectacles; the soberest lawyers run after 
she most austere bankers grow indiscreet. The old 
e are breaking down.”’ 
rtta was dazed. : 
4 you want me to go to him?”’ 
‘’re going. You'll send tremors down the backs of 
jrmen. The other girls will be got up as City Pride 
vicipal Ownership; then you’ll come in, all black 
‘id white pallor, perhaps a splash of crimson—the 
; blood that unites us all. Wow!” He snapped his 
« “You'll have a name that will knock ’em cold.” 
richael was having the time of his life. He had 
«manipulating the pretentious Fields; he liked even 
>) make a goddess out of a little girl. For Miss Cole, 
j-r twenty-one years and her show of poise, was, by 
alards, a little girl. This was her first trip to Boston. 
ig never left Springdale except for vacations at the 
<e had beaus who took her to the movies or dancing; 
assumptions, the penetrations, the aura of pro- 
«isillusion that is sophistication, these she had not. 
+ knew all about the wrench market, and was as 
jl as Diana. For her physical endowment Car- 
us sisters would have pledged their souls. She was 
nto him. 

took her down to Boston. His sister Rebecca, who 
{. Spademan Gore, met them at Back Bay. Car- 
no had expected a haughty duchess person with 


ee 
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pearls in her ears, was startled. Mrs. Gore was thin, not so 
tall, and as incredibly homely as she was smart. She was 
one of those horselike girls with large protruding teeth and 
an oncoming smile who occur in the best families. In a 
great many cases, as in Rebecca’s, such a girl warms up the 
home atmosphere. Mrs. Gore wore smart French clothes, 
black, mannish, but unangular, and her hat was clamped 
down over her honest green eyes in the best air-tight type. 
If she had hair, she hid it until night. She embraced Car- 
michael. 

“Oh, Joe, hooray for you! This is Miss Cole?” She took 
Carlotta by the arm. “ Well, well, so this is your work, Joe. 
Where are your bags?” She stopped short. ‘“You’re going 
back? Unsay those words! You can’t. Stay for a party.” 

“We can’t, Beck, honestly,” he said. ‘Miss Cole’s 
mother expects her. We can just make the six o’clock. I’ve 
got to be on my job.” 

“Aren’t you on it now?’ She laughed in his face. 
“That’s no reason for not being human. Come on, we'll 
fight later. Come on, Carlotta.” 

They got in the motor, a long low town car with two men 
on the box. Carlotta was terrified. What was ahead of her? 
She wished she hadn’t come. Yet she felt safe with Car- 
michael, and his homely sister, for all her grandeur, was 
intensive and alive. Rebecca Gore never talked according 
to rule; she did not ask after the hunting in Springdale or 
if Carlotta knew the Singleton Sopestones. She raved 
about Berté, theorized on beauty shows, asked if the other 
girls were jealous, until Carlotta was talking as naturally as 
if she were at home. 

Berté practiced his art in a house on Newbury Street, 
whose commonplace exterior gave way indoors to the 
proper atmosphere of unprecedented 
fantasy. A tall Senegalese—who, rumor 
said, had saved Berté’s life in the war by 
extricating him from a heap of fallen 
trunks at the Gare Saint Lazare—let 
them in. He wore long black trousers, a 
red satin jacket, and on his head a white 
fez; there was something diabolic about 
the Senegalese as he raced, slightly side- 
wise, up and down the yellow stairs. 


“They're Terrible,” 
He Told Carlotta. 
“Now Remember, 
Don’t Walk Like a 
Modet”’ 
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They waited in a little drawing-room, taffeta-hung and 
mirrored. The only decorations were some frail chairs and 
a jabbering monkey in a painted cage. Carlotta shivered. 

“What’s the matter?’’ said Carmichael. 

“That man,’’ she said, “‘and this monkey.” 

Rebecca laughed. 

“The monkey’s tame. The man is too. His name is Pete 
and he goes to all the baseball games. He’s Americanized.” 

Pete came back, grinning. 

“Monsieur Berté will see you.” 

He bowed and ran up the stairs again. Carmichael ran 
after him and the two girls trooped along. They waited 
again in a great room, unfurnished except for a black velvet 
carpet, a model block and a row of chairs. At one end was a 
full-length mirror. Becky turned her back to the mirror. 

“T never look,” she said. “I feel better about things. 
But you needn’t worry, Carlotta. You were made to stand 
in this room.” 

The devastating Berté stole in upon them. He was a 
thickset blond Frenchman, whose head thrust itself for- 
ward from his shoulders and whose sleepy blue eyes sug- 
gested inexpressible compliments, indiscreet flattery. He 
cared only for beautiful women, but he never turned down 
a homely applicant who also happened to be rich. He had 
therefore the greatest respect for Rebecca. He knew she 
could ruin him if she so chose. He was all attention. 

“Meester Carmichael, how do you do, Meester Car- 
michael? It is delightful to know the brother of your veree 
smart sister. Veree smart. She has brought me thousands 
of business. I do for her one little robe—you know’’—he 
made indescribable gestures, indicating what the robe was 
like—“‘a little frock I call Her Little Secret Sin; yes, that 
is it—Her Little Secret Sin; and she wear that frock to a 
party at Mrs. Peabodeez; and I tell you, Meester Car- 
michael, the next morning, the ladees they rush up theez 
stairs—oh, two thousan’-three thousan’ ladees. I cry, 
‘Plees, plees, go back, ladees.’ I stamp the foot. I send 
Pete; but no, no, they cry, I must do the frock, they say, 
like Mrs. Gore’s. I refuse. I refuse encore. They are not 
chic like Madame Gore. But I gif them the appointment. 
I make them other frocks.’’ He shut his eyes, raised his 
eyebrows and extended one hand toward Mrs. Gore. ‘‘ You 
see, my dear Meester Carmichael?” 

Carmichael admitted that he saw. 

“You are ruining pure Boston. But I want you to do 
something for Springdale.” 

“Springdale? Springdale? Where is Springdale?” 

Carmichael explained about Springdale’s beauty show. 

“This is the candidate,’”’ he said, pointing to Carlotta, 
who had stood all this time, ignored but interested, between 
Carmichael and his sister. Berté, not knowing that she 
was anybody, as she wasn’t, had never looked at her. She 

was badly dressed too. Now he took her hand and led 

her forward. Placing her just so, with the light on 

her white face, he walked away to look at her. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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O A PHILOSOPHER there is no such thing as luck, 
T resumed John K. Wing, but the average man finds it 

a convenient theory; and we all know the type we 
calla lucky man. Progress toward that fnan’s goal is made 
easier by circumstances over which he has no control. 
I might have known that Bronson & Barnes would pick 
the right man to put in charge of their New York office. 
Nevertheless, I call myself fortunate indeed that my chief 
there was Joe Williamson. His friendship has been a 
greater comfort to me than the money I’ve made. He had 
more to do with my success than I can make clear to you, 
because it is difficult to dramatize the way in which a good 
chief brings out the best in his men. I liked Mr. William- 
son from the first, and he, New England-like, said nothing 
about liking me; but it was not long before I was certain 
that he trusted me. 

One day when I was feeling rather blue over my failure 
to put through a certain deal on which I had been working 
rather hard, he said to me, “Jack, don’t worry about that 
matter. I know you are reliable and you always do your 
best; so I’m with you to the limit. I have no doubt what- 
ever about your ability or your intention to make good. 
I see only one danger ahead.”’ 

I looked at him and perceived that he was in earnest. 
I asked him, ‘“‘What’s the danger?”’ 

“That when things begin to go your way in a rush, 
you'll get the swelled head.” 

I laughed. I couldn’t help it. I had just fallen down 
hard on a deal I was sure I had closed, and here was my 
boss warning me against the swelled head. What a warn- 
ing to give after a disheartening failure! 


High Standards of Service 


THINK I told you that I early fell into the habit of 

talking over our business with Mr. Williamson every 
afternoon after the close of the market. The first thing we 
agreed on was that we must show the home office what 
service was. That meant that everybody in the New York 
branch must be on the job every minute of theday. Wewere 
quick and accurate. We never explained why things we 
were asked to do couldn’t be done by anybody, nor did we 
insist on demonstrating the impossibility of giving better 
execution. We contented ourselves with doing our best. 
In doing this we gave such service as had never before been 
given to any Boston house by its New York correspond- 
ents. The home office perceived it and played it up so that 
even if our local business did not grow as fast as I wished, 
the Boston business increased. And such is human nature 
that the very excellence of our service caused us annoy- 
ance. The slightest delay or a difference of one-eighth of a 
point in the price we paid or obtained on a market order 
brought us complaints from our Boston customers. Had 
we not led them to expect infallibility and competence 
from us they never would have asked for perfection. It 
used to vex me deeply that Boston did not seem to realize 
that in Mr. Williamson they had the best broker on the 


Many a Rich Man Makes Money Because of His Money 


floor of the New York Stock Exchange. Being only a clerk, 
I could not know that Mr. Williamson was the most 
intimate friend as well as the trusted associate of both 
Colonel Bronson and Mr. Barnes. 

Well, I think Mr. Williamson and I succeeded in build- 
ing up a machine for doing business that had a capacity 
far greater than we could utilize. In the consciousness of 
this we found a fresh and stronger incentive to do more 
business. As I have said before, the only way to get busi- 
ness is to go after it, and that is what I did. I made 
changes in the office system and developed a more efficient 
clerical force, but my chief concern always was new busi- 
ness. 

In common with most commission houses we were still 
under the influence or glamour of the old tradition. We 
still believed that it was the big trader who paid. We all 
wanted big accounts. The other day somebody asked 
me why in Wall Street tipsters still spoke about the 
mysterious and purely mythical coterie of supermanipu- 
lators who are known as ‘“‘They” and are supposed to 
move prices up or down at will in furtherance of elaborate 
plans for milking the market. Well, I really think the 
persistence of the ‘‘They’’ myth is due to the fact that we 
still hear more stories about the millions made by this or 
that plunger than about the aggregate winnings of the 
thousands of men who trade successfully. I mean the 
men who have used common sense and have bought or 
sold stocks only after informing themselves thoroughly 
about conditions. 

Being still under the persuasion that the big account 
was most desirable I went after it. After all, there was 
ample reason for preferring the big customer. He was 
usually much more than merely a man with money. He 
was a man who had made a fortune in his own business by 
the use of those success-compelling qualities which are 
valuable in any business. Now a man who had gumption 
enough to make millions in his own game was a good man 
to do business with. He usually did his own thinking. 
He wanted facts and not opinions. He was more apt to 
give good advice than to ask for it. All he needed was ac- 
curate information—if and when obtainable—and good 
execution; or, in other words, good brokerage technic. 

With such a man I did not have to use words of one 
syllable. If the customer got enough clinical data to 
enable him to form an intelligent opinion he did not 
hesitate to act; and that made him a good purveyor of 
commissions. Such a man was accustomed to assuming 
responsibilities, to deciding quickly, to losing money with- 
out losing his grip. In other words, the big customer was 
a big man in many ways. He didn’t make millions in his 
own business without learning something. 

Of course I knew even then that there were exceptions. 
There were and are d.f. millionaires just as there are d.f. 
pikers, and many a rich man makes money because of his 
money rather than because of his brains or his knowledge 
or his nerve. But I am speaking of the type of big man 
who earns his success. 
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The little fellow was more bother. That was the [r 
experience. He was the reverse of the big one. He/a 
not facts but tips. He wished to be told what tin 
sell and then to be forced into doing it. If thx 
proved good he would think that he had paid for | 
he allowed his broker the twelve dollars and fif|< 
commission per hundred shares. If the stock |n 
ten points and he made a thousand dollars he still |o 
the twelve dollars and fifty cents amply paic 
though he told his friends how clever Ke had be 
aboard when he did. If he lost he didn’t thin’ 


five hundred dollars he himself had dropped—as h 
the broker had taken the money out of the cu» 
pocket and put it into his own. ai 


Facts Better Than Tips 


ODAY the up-to-date brokerage office has | 
equipped statistical department which supplie h 
sired information— official statistics of earnings, an /s 
trade conditions, and so on. Our customers t(j 
actually compelled to know what they are doing. \ 
not give irresponsible tips or market gossip. Ve 
are bullish on a stock we know why, and we ic 
reasons in full. The customer does not ba |, 
thing if our reasons don’t hit him right. If het 
advice he does so, knowing what he is doing and a) 
People often ask me what the principles of inv 
are. Well, I should say the first thing to do is to ' 
honest dealer. The operation of buying stocks or » 
like buying jewels or shoes or furs. Get an honest!" 
ask him for facts and figures and do your ow 
and deciding. Use the care that you woul 
a doctor or a butcher. : 
When I first came to New York I took es 
could. I made mistakes. I mean, I took 
should have taken. After I exhausted whe 
the immediate prospects on my Harvard 
ing we had the capacity to handle much 
than we were doing, I went after the big 
I remember, for instance, hearing that 
was acquainted with Winthrop C. Ross, 
had called at least fifteen times but never 
secretary, for Mr. Ross was one of the bus! 
world. He was interested in all sorts of é1 
that time he was interested in promoting 
Boston and he spent half his time there, so I 
myself to ask our senior partner to tackle 
I myself was perfectly willing to call at M 
every day for ten years, but I wanted the a 
as possible. It didn’t matter through whom 
the office so long as it came. The important 1 
increase the business done by the New Y: : 
Ross was no chair-warmer. a 
He was a New Hampshire man and owne 
trolley lines in that section of New Engl 


ie with some of the biggest and richest commission 
jn the Street, and if he was good enough for them 
good enough for us, I thought. I learned it was 
ynusual for him to swing a line of one hundred 
nd shares in the office of Westcott, Blaine & Co., at 
me one of the biggest of the big houses of the 
, They had more multimillionaire customers than 
her. The glory had passed from I. & S. Wormser, 
ong & Dawes and Flower & Co. and Westcott, 
.& Co. were now the topnotchers; but not in the 
jpers. The firm had at least fifteen customers of 
‘liber. 
, Colonel Bronson did talk to Ross. You know, the 
. is the most persuasive man that ever lived. He 
\gets about everything he asks for, and the reason, 
-as I ean make out, is that everybody is willing to do 
ishes because it is perfectly plain that he himself is 
,to do what they ask of him. They all feel they 
‘refuse a man who cannot refuse them. 


i Safety in Trading 
uL events, the colonel told me to call on Mr. Ross, 
ji I did. This time I was allowed to see him. I told 
+ were ready to give him the best of service in both 
yand New York. He was doing quite a bit in Bos- 
» then and he used us rather extensively; but I saw 
‘at he also gave us a lot of business to do in New 
_twasa very profitable account, for, as I told you, he 
t: big line. He was the moving spirit in a half dozen 
tions whose stocks were dealt in on the New York 
one and he traded heavily in those shares 
as in others that were not controlled by him. 
y say here that many people wondered that a con- 
ie house like ours took the account of such a plunger 
rRoss. They thought it couldn’t be safe. There is 
jar delusion that margin business is risky and there- 
ni quite legitimate and all that. That is not true. 
use, margin business is like everything else. A house 
bso keen about getting business that it will take too 
yiances. But if a broker usés judgment his margin 
i; is the safest business in the world. 
wn experience is that we, as a firm, have lost more 
jiealing in first-class municipal bonds than in bad 
ijl accounts. We have not lost ten thousand dollars 
eaccounts in ten years. We simply do not let any 
mr trade on a small margin. By insisting on safety 
welves we insure 
yr the customer. 
: stuck to our 
javing margins 
», and by so 
2 have kept our 
ie ‘and our cus- 
ts We never have 
s anxious to get 
fiions as to make 
rst this rule. 
lone reason 
whave never 
i ink call on 
or additional 
tel. What we 
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have insisted our customers should do we have 
ourselves done without waiting to be prodded 
by the banks, whose margin customers we 
were. 

A man in the brokerage business has to deal 
fairly by the banks. It is a theory of my senior 
partner that it is silly to quarrel with the banks 
about the terms of a loan. Suppose we pay 
one-fourth of one per cent more to our bank 
than we would need to if we went about and 
shopped for money, what difference does that 
make? We always keep about a thirty per 
cent margin on our bank loans, for it is a rule 
of Bronson & Barnes to see to it that this is 
kept up. The moment it begins to look weak 
we pump more collateral into it. If a bank 
asks us to take out certain securities we do 
so at once, without remarks, however strong our convic- 
tion may be as to the value of the securities in question. 

There isn’t anything remarkable about all this. Every 
good brokerage house does the same thing. But I will say 
that for years I worked very hard to demonstrate to my 
fellow brokers the folly of doing business on an inadequate 
margin. When I first came to Wall Street the average was 
about 10 per cent. There were some houses that did busi- 
ness on a five per cent basis, for they thought they must 
compete with the bucket shops. But we have changed all 
that and thereby eliminated a source of loss to the public. 
Insufficient capital and inexperience are the chief causes of 
commercial failures in the United States. This is as true of 
stock speculation as of retail dry goods or shoes or men’s 
clothing. 

Winthrop C. Ross was the largest account of our New 
York branch. We made a great deal of money in commis- 
sions and we gave him the best service we could. It must 
have suited him or he would not have stayed with us. We 
naturally wished to keep him in that frame of mind. 

He was a very shrewd man, a multimillionaire, with 
a record of a dozen brilliant flotations and a reputation 
for great skill in corporation financiering, which: is very 
different from financing. Such a man would not expect to 
be dunned for margins or be subject to the ordinary rules 
of a broker’s office. Star customers are apt to want more 
than the usual consideration. 

Well, there came the time when we had the Silent Panic 
of 1907. Things began to go wrong and the reason was not 
clear at first, although when the big crash came one 
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epigrammatic broker explained it by 
stating that somebody asked for a dol- 
lar and when he could not get it tried to 
sell stocks. But weeks before that hap- 
pened came the news that Mr. Ross 
had resigned the chairmanship of the 
board of directors of a bank of which 
he had long been the largest individual 
stockholder. With his loss of the abso- 
lute control of the bank came rumors, 
for Mr. Ross had been too bold a 
plunger to go unscathed by the gossip 
mongers of Wall Street during a crisis. 

Mr. Ross, as I had reason to know, 
was a very rich man and his account 
had been very profitable to us; but we 
had our rule about margins. When a 
rule is based on sound business prin- 
ciples it is wise to adhere to it. If you 
begin to make exceptions every time 
that adherence to it means a disagree- 
able five minutes, the rule becomes worse than valueless. 
Policy is policy always. 

We were carrying a big block of New Hampshire Trac- 
tion for Mr. Ross. It was his pet. He had made several 
sensationally successful coups with tt. In fact, common 
gossip had it that he always paid for political favors, 
franchises and the like with market tips on that stock; 
also, that when aldermen or bosslets, having tasted blood, 
threatened him with strike bills and other forms of un- 
punishable blackmail, Mr. Ross gave them more tips on 
New Hampshire Traction. He thereby reduced the cost 
to himself of the previous favors, and as the politicians lost 
their shirts, they were in no position to fight, so they com- 
promised. Mr. Ross, they used to say, would often bear 
half the alderman’s losses even though that involved his 
contenting himself with half the profit to which he was 
entitled. I did not begin to hear these stories until later. 
One never does. 


Calls for More Collateral 


S I SAID, we had this big block of New Hampshire 
Traction in the office. The price of it began to decline in 
sympathy with the general weakness, and presently Ross’ 
margin began to get closer and closer to our irreducible 
minimum. If it had been anyone else I should have sent 
him notice to come up with more margin, but 
in Ross’ case I hesitated to do so. We had 
never before had to call on him for more 
margin, and star customers often suffer from 
the peculiar irritation displayed by all very 
rich men when they are asked for actual cash 
at any time for any reason. They do not rel- 
ish taking gilt-edge securities out of their 
strong boxes. It is too much like using up 
actual capital instead of doing busi- 
ness on their name as usual. There 
isn’t much difference when you get 
Continued on Page 81) 
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to the nearest corner to await a street car, 

and here Mr. Jackson asked me for the sil- 
ver he had restored to me. This I readily gave 
him, and his first act was to hail 
a street urchin and purchase a 
newspaper. Handing this to me 
he directed in a gruff low tone that 
I hold it before my face con- 
tinuously. As I took the sheet I 
glanced back to the park exit and 
saw Bertrand Meigs issue from it. 
Almost at once he caught sight of 
my companion and me and had 
the impudence to wave his stick 
at us. I directed the attention of 
Mr. Jackson to him, who shook . 
his clenched fist at the fellow. Our 
car coming, he seized my elbow 
and propelled me toit. Boarding 
it, we both observed that Meigs 
still regarded us, and Mr. Jackson 
again shook his doubled fist, 
whereupon the detective, as I now 
did not doubt him to be, waved 
his stick and his unencumbered 
hand in a manner that seemed not 
only carefree but cordial. 

Our car started and as we seated 
ourselves Mr. Jackson savagely 
remarked, ‘‘I should have soaked 
that bird a plenty when I had the 
chance.” 

“T dare say,’ I replied, not 
divining the precise meaning of his 
speech, but feeling its intention to 
be hostile. I then held the news- 
paper up before my face as I had 
been instructed to do, and was 
shocked to find my glance resting 
upon a muddied portrait of my- 
self. 

Noted Educator Still Missing, 
was the headline over an account 
of the futile search for me in the 
environs of Fairwater. I was glad 
to see that I was not any longer 
described merely as “‘spouse of 
mayor,’ although much of the 
article was devoted to the activ- 
ities and eminence of Mrs. Cop- 
plestone, who, said the screed, 
‘“‘oecupies a place of distinction in 
her unfailing support of cultural 
things in addition to extensive 
philanthropic and _ social-service 
work, all of which have combined 
to make her the town’s ideal 
mayor.” The dispatch was dated 
at Fairwater and I had little doubt 
that Mrs. Copplestone herself had 
penned it. I presently folded the paper so that this item 
might not arouse the suspicion of Mr. Jackson. 

A long time we rode, penetrating at last a dingier part of 
the city, and when we alighted in a mean street I was 
pleased to think that my Nemesis was at last baffled had it 
been his intention to continue the odious persecution. Also 
I was glad to remember that should he again come near me 
while Mr. Jackson was by he would become a soaked bird, 
which, from the tone of my companion, would seem to be 
something harshly to his disadvantage. I was beginning to 
rely greatly upon this strange person who, for all his theat- 
rical surface, seemed devoted to my interests. 

Rapidly we walked several blocks along the street in 
which we alighted, then turned into one of an even meaner 
aspect, its houses dismal and dilapidated. Into one of the 
most sordid appearing Mr. Jackson led me and, after 
mounting three flights of uncarpeted stairs into a squalor 
that increased with our ascent, threw open a door of a tiny 
chamber at the back of the house, containing an iron bed, 
a scarred bureau and one decrepit chair. 

Closing and locking the door he breathed a long sigh as 
of relief, and remarked as he surveyed me, “‘For the nonce 
that h—l-hound of the law is thrown off, but don’t show 
your face outside this dump till I give you the word. I 
didn’t like the way that bird was acting.”’ 

“‘T dare say he would be much better soaked,” I said. 

“Trust me,’’ replied my companion grimly, “but I 
ought to get you out of town, because that bird is probably 
this minute making his report and every police station here 
will have your description. However, I have a flash. I 
got it when we come along in that car. But first I’ll have 


MERGING fromthe park we walked rapidly 
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Several Other Attempts He Made to Baffle My Quick Eye, and When Each Time I Picked the 
Shell Concealing the Pellet He Became Rather Piqued 


to get some things out of hock, so if you were on the level 
about that kale, show me.”’ 

I saw him to mean that if I had been honest in saying I 
was in possession of money he would like to see some, so I 
reached into a convenient pocket and, manipulating the 
safety pin, brought forth one of my assortments of cur- 
rency. The eyes of Mr. Jackson lighted eagerly as he took 
the bills and ran them over with deft fingers. 

“Eighty-five,” he said, “‘and I sure beg your pardon, 
Professor, for having doubted that fairy tale about you 
being a murderer.” 

“Bing, bing! I mow them down,”’ I said, recalling Joe’s 
tribute. 

“T believe you, I have to believe you. No one gets 
eighty-five dollars these days for much less than murder.” 

“‘T have still more kale, a number of dollars of it,’’ I said, 
reaching for another pocket, but he stopped me. 

“This is enough for tonight. Later, I may have a seri- 
ous talk with you about the rest, but now I got to hustle 
out with my tickets.” 

He opened the door, pausing only to warn me that I 
must not leave the room, and was off. Again I nursed mis- 
givings about the integrity of Mr. Jackson caused by his 
description of this abode as a dump. Both Edward and 
Richard had predicted that I would on the morrow awaken 
in a dump with nothing but my safety pins left. Now I 
was in what Mr. Jackson himself frankly admitted to be a 
dump, and I had intrusted him with a considerable number 
of kales. Resolving to face the situation calmly, however, 
I picked up my newspaper and, having crumpled its first 


sheet into a ball, searched its remaining columns in the . 


_ would be and observed that the youth could 


about our public press, it ignores the gly 
our problems for the pet? y 
of murders, robberies, of; 
ruptions at our nationa ¢ 
and the scandals of the jp, 
Aside from the account oh 
disappearance there had] sy 
of real interest in the shi, 
As I threw it down in + 
gust for its trivialities || 
sounded on the door, and | a; 
to my call a young mary 
briskly. He was a gs 
rather carefully attired a] 
ing a cap pulled dowaie 
of gray eyes that had : 
effect of being constant! \y 
ful. le 
Seeing that the room wie 
save for me he rem | 
friendly manner, “I thoug] § 
was here. Didn’t I hear ])s 
while ago?” a 
“You perhaps did,” I jo 
“but Mr. Jackson has |p 
on some errands. It is 
however, that he will retin 
a time.” i 
“After a time, eh?” jd 
young man geil an 
‘Ts the old bird still up aii 
or has he made a killing? 
I instantly now perceid 
it must be a fashion o§ 
among these men torefer{ 
beings as birds, but I was u 
by the remainder of his)p 
However, the boy hadi 
gratiating manner, so I 
to satisfy him. 


would have gone to” 
of killing him. He me 
out with his tickets 


bewildered glance. A: 
he paced twice across 
room, humming lig] 
after readjusting his 
in its broken mir 
rest by leaning against 
of the dresser. From this position he eyed me pl 
and said, “‘Some of your kale—I believe yous 
him some of it?” 
“Yes,’”’ I replied. ‘I was about to give hi 
he declined it, saying he had already enough 
purpose.’ Again the youth paced across the 
ming lightly. He made a conventional rema 
weather and absently took from the pocket 
coat two small objects which I did not at 
With these he began to play on the dresse 
peared to have forgotten my presence. — 
At length he glanced up at me apol 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but I became 
interesting little game I have just found. I 
playing it on the street today and it simply 
so I bought a set of the implements for a 
will see how simple they are.’ He held 
now saw to be merely the two detacl 
English-walnut shell and a small pellet 
sition I could not identify. “It is most 
went on, turning again to put his toys on 
“Tf you will step here I shall be glad to show } 
I left my seat on the iron bed and wen! 
young enthusiast. It was indeed a simple 
matter of deftly manipulating the two she 
onlooker should be uncertain as to which of 
the pellet. I saw at once what the object 0 


mastered sufficient skill to make the con 
one-sided. I frankly pointed out that he 1 
thing clumsily, and he took my comment 


Hien: 
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_ showing not the least sign of offense, that I could 
ilp liking him. 

ow I can’t do it well, yet,” he confessed, “‘but you 
, have seen that chap on the street. He deceived me 
, every time. Now, let me see—how did he do it?” 
king the pellet and the two shells he again manipu- 
jhem, but still so clumsily that I had no difficulty in 
jz the correct shell. Somewhat chagrined, he hope- 
‘ied again, and once more I| was able to follow the 
nents of his fingers. Several other attempts he made 
sle my quick eye, and when each time I picked the 
joncealing the pellet he became rather piqued and, 
sng that the quickness of his hand would yet deceive 

, he again went through his clumsy motion, and 

pridefully to me with the boast, ‘Now you are 

. This time I have succeeded.” 

‘ured him, however, that he had not and was about 
| up the proper shell when he restrained me. “One 
jit,” he remarked. “I am so sure I have fooled you 
‘ne that I would be willing to wager a few dollars 
). What do you say to that?” 

' I knew he had been clumsy again and that the 
yay under the shell to his right, but thinking to teach 
cood lesson, I cried, “‘ Willingly!’’ meaning, of course, 
» him back such money as he might foolishly stake 
jie to me. 
fod!” he replied, and taking some notes from his 
«he looked at me inquiringly. ‘‘How about a ten- 
‘m dollars],’’ he inquired, and as I had one of these 
hand I heartily agreed, laying my own bill beside 
jthe table and promptly picking up the right shell. 
jistonishment may be surmised when I say that the 
4vas not there, where I had distinctly seen it placed. 
goonent smilingly lifted the other shell, proving, in- 
iat my eye had been deceived. 
as now concerned about the young man, for I knew 
(ly an accident had served him, and I immediately 
od that we make other wagers so I might presently 
¢o him that he was. not sufficiently master of the 
e) hazard his money on it. He seemed rather loath at 
it, in response to my urging, at last consented, sug- 
i that we double the stakes. To this I gladly agreed, 
Ivas reaching to unfasten another safety pin when 


| 


—_ 
i 


our door opened and Mr. Jackson entered, his arms full of 
bundles. 

My young friend glanced around at him in some annoy- 
ance and instantly closed his hand over our first stake. 
Mr. Jackson, although he seemed not to notice this move- 
ment, dropped his bundles on the bed, came over to the 
youth, grasped the hand that still held the two notes, 
extracted one of them and lightly flicked the wrist above 
it, saying, “Naughty, naughty, Harold!” 

Although I was aghast at the rudeness of this perform- 
ance, my injured young friend merely grinned at his as- 
sailant not unamiably, although he remarked as he paused 
at the still-open door, ‘‘I wish you had broken both legs 
coming upstairs.’’ This, of course, must have been said in 
jest, but before I could expostulate at the treatment he 
had received the speaker had gone and Mr. Jackson was 
eying me severely. 

“Was that your first bet?’’ he demanded. 

“Tt was,” I replied, “although I had just prevailed upon 
the young man to make another at double the stakes when 
you so roughly spoiled our game. And I wish you to 
understand clearly that I was not trying to fleece the lad. 
He is very clumsy at the game, this being the first time he 
has tried to play it. After showing him that he should not 
risk money on his skill—it was by the merest accident he 
won our first wager—I meant to return his losings with a 
few words of wholesome advice. As you have prevented me 
from doing him this service I make no doubt he will fall 
into the hands of people less considerate.” 

Mr. Jackson had again stared at me in his curiously 
steadfast manner during this speech—which I meant him 
to take as a rebuke for his interference. He continued to 
stare a long moment after I had finished. Then he came to 
me and warmly grasped my hand, which he shook at 
length, to my great bewilderment. Presently he held me 
away from him and again surveying me, spoke. 

“‘Professor,”’ he began, “‘in my forty years some very 
wondrous things have happened to me, but never anything 
like you. I really don’t know what I have done to deserve 
you. And I see now that you are indeed the person you 
have claimed to be. You are beyond a doubt Mr. Addison 
Simms, of Seattle. That’s just as easy to believe as the rest 
of you.” 


I now surveyed him in my turn. ‘‘Your speech is not 
clear to me, Mr. Jackson, and yet I feel a confidence in you 
not warranted by your manner. In short, sir, you are an 
enigma to me, even though I rely upon you.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to say about you,” he re- 
plied, “only I couldn’t think of that word. But I am glad 
you rely upon me. And further, I am about to put your 
confidence to a severe test. For your own good I want you 
to come clean with whatever kale you have left; you have 
mentioned a number of safety pins, and I am afraid one of 
them might work into your old hideand cause appendicitis.” 

Seeing that I was quite at the man’s mercy and still, 
moreover, feeling the confidence I had expressed, I pro- 
ceeded to disburden myself of the bank notes secreted 
about my person. As I removed them Mr. Jackson placed 
them in a pile on the bed, skillfully counting them as he 
did so. 

When I had removed the last note he sighed and re- 
marked, ‘“‘I certainly am the original bobbed-haired ban- 
dit. What lovely picking you would have been for Harold 
and his trained shells. And if you hadn’t met him you 
would tomorrow have been buying the city hall. Let me 
warn you now, should you again come into money, not to 
buy that property. I admit the offer is temptingly made; 
I have known the city hall to go for as little as two hundred 
dollars if that was all the bird had, but promise me you 
will never buy it.” 

Despite the obscure wording of this speech I felt some- 
how that a true devotion to my interests underlay it. 
Without misgiving I saw Mr. Jackson roll my bills into one 
lot and stow them in a pocket. Only then I remembered 
my old precaution. 

“T ought to tell you,’”’ I said, “it was long since made a 
rule that I keep one bill constantly pinned in this upper 
left-hand pocket, in case I should find myself away from 
home utterly without money, as more than once has 
happened.” 

Mr. Jackson withdrew my money and took a bill from it. 
“Very well,” he said, ‘“‘I’ll let you keep this one if you’ll 
promise to forget which pocket it’s in, and especially prom- 
ise not to wager it on the game of that Harold boy that 
rooms across the hall. Your intentions were noble, but let 

(Continued on Page 54) 


To This I Stepped the Dance and Reproduced the Sounds He Had Made as Best I Could 
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Man the Conqueror 


VERY man with a drop of red blood who has been 

following the gallant attempts of the Third Everest 
Expedition to scale the peak of the Queen of Mountains 
will wish to accept the belief now held by Lieutenant 
Colonel Norton, leader of the expedition, that his lost 
comrades, Messrs. Mallory and Irvine, before they per- 
ished actually stood upon the topmost crest. 

The world has too few of these bold and steadfast 
pioneers, who will go happily to poverty or to death to reach 
a goal that has never been reached before and who see no 
less glory in failure than in success, provided only that 
they do their best and keep up the fight as long as life is in 
them. And yet we can point to some fine specimens of the 
breed. Some of them have been flying round the globe. 
Some are giving their lives to stamp out devastating 
diseases. 

Mr. Richard O. Marsh and his fearless companions 
braved hardship, pestilence and all the perils of the Isth- 
mian jungle before they found the lost tribe of blond 
Indians; and Prof. J. L. Baer, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and Mr. Paul Brin, the Panamanian botanist, 
perished in the attempt. Other men of the same breed 
dedicate their lives to reaching that spot of earth where 
there is no direction but south; and their brethren of the 
laboratories, no less devoted, labor day and night to trap 
an unseen atom and learn the motions of its invisible 
members, as though they were the steps of a new dance. 

Of such is the vanguard of humanity. Such are the men 
who haul the rest of their kind after them and set up the 
new milestones of human progress. Whatever task they 
undertake, these leaders have one character in common: 
They are the officers who direct man’s age-old warfare 
against Nature; and they head an army that continually 
marches on from victory to victory and leaves many a 
dead captain by the way. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, the distinguished Tibetan 
explorer, publishes in the London Times a stirring article 
in which he argues that the eventual conquest of Everest 
is a foregone conclusion. It is worthy of more extended 
quotation than space permits, not only on account of the 
world-wide interest in the subject but also because the 
author’s argument applies to every field of Nature that 
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man has determined to penetrate and conquer for his race. 
Thus Sir Francis: 

“The doom of Everest is sealed; and for one simple, one 
very obvious reason. Man grows in wisdom and stature; 
but the mountain’s stature is fixed. Man can exalt the 
spirit within him, but the mountain cannot add a single 
cubit to her measure. He finds means to outwit 
the mountain’s allies. And each throw he receives only 
heightens his spirit. He quickly recovers himself, and un- 
daunted returns to the battle. While the mountain for 
ever remains fixed, the spirit of man can heighten itself— 
can rise higher and higher as the battle demands and oc- 
casion requires. As man looks up to the hills and earnestly 
strives to attain them his spirit increases within him.” 

Sir Francis goes on to survey the history of mountain 
climbing during the past forty years. A generation or 
more ago, 21,000 feet was the Ultima Thule of altitude. 
Twenty years ago the limit had been advanced to 23,000 
feet, and so on until, a few weeks ago, Colonel Norton’s 
expedition reached 28,000. Sir Francis reasons: ‘21, 23, 
25, 27, 28—arithmetic itself shows that 29 must follow and 
Everest be vanquished.” 

And then he pictures the sight that brave eyes will 
some day behold: 

“A sea of peaks will stretch all round him. Kingdoms, 
principalities, and powers far down below will lie sub- 
merged in bluey haze. Raised high above the rest of earth 
he will feel himself to be, and to have reached a region of 
sternest austerity, indeed, but loftier, purer, clearer, and 
of more dazzling radiance and farther stretching horizon 
than man had ever known before. And his vision will be 
all the more intense because he will have won this glory for 
himself by his own unaided efforts. And ever after as man 
looks upward at Mt. Everest it will not be with a craven 
sense of his own littleness beside her. He will then be 
justly proud of his own greatness. Supremely lofty as she 
is among all mountains, he will know for certain that his 
own spirit can exalt him higher still.” 

As man has conquered lesser peaks, so will he conquer 
Everest. As he has put down smallpox and tuberculosis, 
so will he put down cancer and infantile paralysis. Pres- 
ently we shall have cold light and derive our power from 
the energy of the sun. We shall understand the constitu- 
tion of matter, we shall know more about the mysteries 
of time and space. 

Those who dare the mountain tops will achieve; and 
we who grub in the valleys shall enjoy the fruits of their 
labors—but their visions we shall never see. 


The Anglo: Soviet Muddle 


ONDON has for many weeks been the scene of as dreary 
is and grotesque a tragi-comedy as the financial world 
has ever witnessed. We refer to the negotiations of the 
Russian delegates to the Anglo-Soviet Conference looking 
toward closer trade relations and the flotation of large 
credits with only the sky for security. 

The world has never seen a more striking example of a 
government that wanted to eat its cake and have it too. 
Twin aims of Bolshevik polity were to destroy the pur- 
chasing power of money and to annihilate capital. In both 
these designs it succeeded. Bolshevism made the ruble 
worthless and it did to death that portion of its economic 
capital represented by instruments of production, by al- 
lowing its mills, factories and industrial establishments to 
go torack and ruin. Then, to signalize its contempt for the 
ethical standards of capitalistic nations, it repudiated its 
obligations. 

We have yet to see a newspaper comic strip depict a 
situation more absurd than that of the Soviet delegates 
attempting to wangle the British Government into guar- 
anteeing an international loan in order that bankers may 
have a sound talking point when they try to distribute the 
bonds among investors. Both communists and socialists 
are to such a large extent tarred with the same brush that 
the Soviet commissioners feel infinitely more at home at 
Westminster than they would at Washington; but even 
Mr. MacDonald, with all his reputed tenderness for the 


-pink thought of Continental theorists, has not, up to this 


writing, been able to stomach the proposals of his Russian 


again prove that she is too old a trader a 


tions alone excepted, this is the one thing that B 
needs; but even the most radical of her ministers, 
that the price is too high and that the delivery of Pry 
benefits is too uncertain. 

To appraise the good faith of the Soviet i” 1} 
their face value would be grossly to overrate it; for - 
it is reported that the Russian conferees have off. 
unsay their repudiation in respect of fifteen per |; 
Russian obligations due to Britain and British su, 
even this shrinking fifteen per cent honesty is cond: 
by several provisos and stipulations, not the least o} 
is the granting of a loan amounting to some fifty 4 
million pounds sterling. 

The mission of the Soviet conferees has 4 
any pleasanter or more plausible by the fact that the «| 
with whom they are treating are fully aware that the 
Government, through its tools, is waging the bit | 
of warfare, both in the open and in the dark, upc 
MacDonald’s government. There cannot be the a 
doubt that Russian money is being used to foment | 
strikes and to stir up discord within the ranks of \} 
trades-unions; to form communist groups in ever: 
industrial plant in England; to convert moderate so 
into red communists. It is always to be observed t 
matter how lean the Soviet exchequer may be, no. i 
how heavy the toll of famine and misery may be at 
there is never lack of funds for propaganda abroad. 

Just what measure of success will crown the 
efforts in the end it is not possible to predict with a 
tainty. No one can forecast just how the Labor G 
ment will handle the problems that are pressing for S| 
on every side. Indeed, we doubt if the ministers | 
selves can see much farther into the future than tho 
are not in their confidence. We like to think, ho 
that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues are anima 
genuinely patriotic motives; and that they will, a 
eyes open, throw overboard some of the radi 
to which they stand committed, rather than 
sorely vexed country with new and needless tri 
dens. ‘To some members of the Labor Party | 
for secret rejoicing that they are not in undisp 
and for that reason do not bear quite so heavy 
responsibility for the events of the next few m 
would have to shoulder if Mr. MacDonald’s 

The Labor Party’s position is most diffie 
is it in a parliamentary minority but it is ] 
maintain any semblance of discipline within its 
There is always some ginger committee ready 
sleeping dogs into snarling activity. Labor’s 
able enemies are the extremists of its own h 

The gravity of Britain’s position is i 
restraint that marks the utterances of bo 
and the Unionist press. This attitude app 
cated upon a belief that the times are too ti 
rant irresponsible heckling or to justify the o1 
of partisan politics. During the sessions of 
conference for the consideration of the 
press, as a whole, was most careful to 
lishing matter calculated to embarrass the ] 
or to hamper his negotiations. In practi 
ter there has been a whole-hearted disposit 
government a chance. 

Dark as the British outlook has been, 
horizon bright spots which have been gro 
larger. Anglo-French relations seem to b 
firmer footing The final adoption and 
of the Dawes plan for the rehabilitation 
out vast possibilities for good. Broa 
socialist government has not been success 
the housing shortage; but its failure 
rather than absolute, and gradual bet 
looked for, even though they eventuate wii 
wardness. 

In time, even the Anglo-Soviet tangl 
ened out; and one is tolerantly safe i 
when differences are finally accommoda 


a banker to accept the hot end of the poker. 
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RY great nation is symbolized for 
pictorial purposes in a type, and to 
this symbol its citizens fondly cling, 

ded they can visualize in it the national virtues. 
for John Bull! Hurrah for Uncle Sam! 
on the English think of themselves in bulk they like 
jure up a hearty, bluff old gentleman of the Georgian 
yssessed of a manly contempt for subtlety, who con- 
y manages to muddle through to triumph by sheer 
f character and the luck popularly credited with 
jance upon purity of aims. Now this portrait of 
ull would raise raucous laughter anywhere in Con- 
ml Europe. Of course in point of physical resem- 
it is not a faithful symbol, and in respect to the 
’ Europe considers there has never been a 
ic in history so subtle and farsighted in statecraft and 


iiss. 


Europe Studying Uncle Sam 


iiwe ourselves have long, lean, phlegmatic Uncle 
\ am—shrewd and kindly and wise, patient with 
itience of great strength. How about that picture? 
‘he outside world it is even more banal than the 
ie 

jgoons of Uncle Sam as a cunning, swollen, greedy 
tugging a huge pile of gold have enjoyed immense 


a 


* 
i 
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By GEORGE PATTULLO 


journalistic vogue in England and France; and from Eng- 
land, which ruled the world with gold from 1815 to 1914, 
countless high-purposed missionaries have come to our 
shores to urge the salvation of our souls by getting rid of 
it. At the other extreme are the cartoons of Uncle Sam as 
a beneficent brother of charity, which the needs of certain 
hungry lands made temporarily popular therein. 

Each of these portraits had a specific purpose, and they 
represent only what the makers of public opinion in the 
countries where they circulate want the masses to accept. 
Also, they hope for certain reactions to them in the United 
States. What those governing classes themselves think is 
entirely different. 

Therefore, though we may experience a measure of sur- 
prise that a people whose humanitarian gifts abroad dur- 
ing the past six years exceeded those of all the rest of the 
world combined should be lampooned in the réle of a miser, 
we can afford to ignore it, remembering that the passing of 
financial supremacy to the Western Hemisphere could 
hardly come about without some bitterness and envy. 
Nor should we be sold on the beneficent-brother portrait. 
It is quite as much out of drawing. 

The governing classes of Europe follow our politics and 
internal affairs closely; since their war needs made it 
necessary they have made a 

study of how the American peo- 
/ ple respond to various forms of 


Ta f appeal; they have sounded us 
4 LF on time and again to determine the 
best way of winning American 

poset acquiescence. And naturally 


they have arrived at a picture. 

It is far removed from the 
cartoons of Uncle Sam as a 
greedy. miser—farther still from 


that portrait of a self-possessed, resolute and 
patient gentleman with a goatee which we 
have grown to revere. If put into words the 
picture they have built up through watching us perform 
since 1918 is that of a very nervous giant with the oppor- 
tunity and potential strength for world leadership, but so 
devoid of moral courage he will not undertake it, nor even 
stand up for his own rights against organized clamor. 
They see what they call a nouveau riche so uncertain of 
himself that he grows garrulous to conceal it; easily 
pricked into going out of the way to justify his course when 
it needs no vindication; a colossus so supersensitive to 
criticism that he can be kept continually on the defensive; 
who succumbs to every sentimental appeal, and is so read- 
ily hoodwinked that his idealism and fits of magnificent 
generosity do as much harm as good. 


The Johnson Act 


HAT may sound overdrawn, and I freely admit my own 

observation in nine countries I have visited during the 
past seven months may be all wrong, so let us dismiss per- 
sonal conclusions from consideration and proceed to a 
study of the methods of approach employed by other na- 
tions since 1918 in their dealings with us. They ought to 
provide sure indications of their estimates of the American 
people. 

Recently the American Congress passed an immigration 
act long overdue. Every country asserts the right to re- 
strict immigration, to say what kinds of people shall settle 
within its borders and what kinds shall not. And all na- 
tions concede this right, except to those countries so 
defenseless that they cannot assert anything. Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Canada, Australia— 
all have restrictions; they all discriminate. Consequently 
the United States was well within its undeniable rights. 
Yet immediately the purpose of the new act became known, 


a storm of protests broke out. Italy vigorously objected; 
(Continued on Page 106) 


An Unnatural History 
II 


Miss Willa Gray—The Hyena 


HE Wild Hyena’s laugh, we've found, 
| Is probably the world’s worst sound 
Unless, when at a matinée, 

You’ve chanced to hear Miss Willa Gray. 

Now laughs themselves are no dis- 
grace— 

But hers are always out of place. 

She has an awkward way of 
choosing 

Such moments as are most con- 
fusing; 

As when, let’s say, the audience 

Is plainly panting with suspense 

For fear the Hero’s shot will 
miss— 

Or during a perfervid kiss— 

Or when our pet abomination, 

The Questionable Situation, 

Arises—as it has a way 

Of doing in the modern play— 

Or jokes are told that make us try 

Our best to shun our neighbor’s 
eye— 

It’s then, as by some force mes- 
meric 

Propelled, that Willa’s laugh 
hysteric 

The theater’s tension tears to tat- 
ters, 

And every nervous system shat- 
ters. 

Hyena and Miss Willa Gray— 

One in the Zoo, one on Broad- 
way— 

Both share this common quality 

Of misdirected jollity. 

Since Science contradicts the 
rumor 

Hyenas have a sense of humor 

And Willa.certainly has not, 

Although she talks of it a lot, 

We'll bet that neither, off the bat, 

Could tell us what they’re laugh- 
ing at. 


Edgar Swope—The 
Soapfish 


HE Soapfish, although known 
to few, 
We find well worth a closer view. 
Of lowly piscatorial rank, 
He shares another fish’s tank. 
At least, that was the way we saw 
him 
The day that we went down to 


draw him. DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


You've never seen a fish forlorner 

Than he was, lying in one corner 

While tank mates, gayly flitting o’er him, 
Seemed, selfishly, to just ignore him 

And leave him there alone to mope. 

It made us think of Edgar Swope. 

For he, in Mother Nature’s plan, 
Sustains the réle of Hxtra Man. 

How oft a hostess, disappointed, 

Her dinner table all disjointed, 

Sees suddenly a ray of hope 

When someone says, ‘‘Call Edgar Swope!”’ 
But when in answer to her prayer 

He comes—you’d think he wasn’t there. 
Look here how Mesdames Wills and Reece 
Just treat him like the centerpiece 

And talk across him! He must wish 

He hadn’t come—the poor fish! 


Mr. Jonas Bone—The Dancing Bear 


HRHAPS you think we seem unfair 
To Jonas Bone—or to the Bear— 
To pair the one, so nobly bred, 
With such a clumsy quadruped. 
We hasten, in this circumstance, 
To add it’s only when they dance 
They seem—especially round the knees— 
As like as the proverbial peas. 
The Bear, of course, must dance for treasure, 
While Jonas does it just for pleasure. 
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The Superiority Complex 


(A complex is a modern name for a fault; something good that 
is carried too far; a virtue devilized. It is an imp that hovers 
about us but which can be seen only by the Psychoanalyst—so 
they say—and sent back to normal—whatever normal is—where no 
complex can exist. In the interests of science we have pictured a 
few of the most noted complexes, belreving that it is best to come 
face to face with them and talk it over.) 


The Superiority Complex — Roosterius Frogissmo—Sings 
a Song About Itself. It Feathers its Own Nest and is 
Ready at Any Time to Pose for its Picture. It Never 
Recognizes Any Other Complex Unless it Belongs to the 
Superior Species. Its Favorite Habitat is in the Minds of 
College Graduates, the New Rich, Literary Cults, Public 
Officials, or Wherever a Sense of Proportion Has Been 
Lost or Neglected 


The pleasure—if it pleasure is— 

Is solely and distinctly his. 

Yet both dance solemnly and sadly, 
And very, very, very badly. 

Though Jonas’ faults we would condone 
If, like the Bear, he’d dance alone. 
And here’s another way they’re kin 
In their Terpsichorean sin: 
Although, at superficial view, 

The Bear has four feet-—Jonas two— 
We know that on a ballroom floor 
He never walks on less than four, 
And stumbles through a waltz divine 
On two of his and two of mine. 


Wilfred Peek—The Penguin 


HE Penguin’s superserious air 
We never have seen anywhere 
Except in Greenwich Village parts, 
Where Little Groups pursue the Arts. 
“Pursue,” we think, is just the word; 
For most of them—or so we’ve heard— 
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Have striven with but slight avail 
To salt poor Art’s elusive tail. 
La Vie Bohéme that poets sing 
Ts really quite a solemn thing 
For pale young men, with thoughts free-verse-y 
Who use “‘ Victorian”’ for a curse word, 
They’re serious about their thinking, 
And awf’ly so about their drinking. 
Of Art they’re sternly 
And Life, and things 
While Love—ah, 
scorn—they flout it. 
You ought to hear the; 
it! 
You wonder where { 
time. 


To prove that Marria 
Be. 

He feels this sad 1 
needs it. ; 

Come on, let’s go befor 


The Debutante. 
Seventeen-Year 


TTENTION is 
focused ; 
Upon the Debutante 
Before the age of seve 
But once they’ve bur: 
scene i 
They vie, with You 
zest, 
To see which is the b 
No follower of Fortui 
We'd place the odds a 
Without the slightest 
And recommend exter 


The Hon. Augustt 
The Great 


T PRESENT th 


Which on a time, we’ 
heard, 

Was thought a mosi 
bird, } 

And merited sufficien 

To warrant “ Great’ 
name. 

His fault was it—or 
whim— 

That now one rare 
him? 

Perhaps Augustus Glupp’s sad case 

Explains what may have taken place. 

For ’Gustus, at a tender age, 

Seemed made to grace some History’s page. 

A genial youth, and one prolix, 

He early turned to politics. 

Of promising and noble nature, 

He quickly reached the Legislature, 

Which proved to be the Rubicon 

That won for him the prefix “Hon.” 

From there—the move was purely tentativ 

He next became a Representative 

At Washington, D. C. And then it 

Was but a step into the Senate. 

It seemed that ever on and up 

Must glide the star of ’Gustus Glupp. 

Alack! His foes, with fell intent, 

Elected him Vice President. 

And now the fact cannot be blinked— 

Both Auk and ’Gustus are extinct. 


Mrs. Bell—The Elephant 


pee E Elephant and Mrs. Bell 

We think are deadly parallel. 

They’re each the largest of their kind, 

But neither of them seems to mind. . 

The Elephant can tuck away > 

Without a qualm a bale of hay; 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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By JOSEPH HERGESHEIM: 


vI 
N THIS manner a vague discontentment ran parallel 
I| with Richard Bale’s complete appreciation of Balisand, 

his unquestioned allegiance to all that the plantation 
and his fortunate engagements expressed. But with the 
progress of summer, the approaching election of a Presi- 
dent, he was drawn further and further into the local agi- 
tations and party rivalry. He viewed this, mostly, from 
a largely traditional—Bradlock Wiatt called it an anti- 
quated—position. Richard had never been reconciled, at 
ease, with the extreme developments of party organization. 
He insisted that, with things as they were, the voter— 
after shouting that only the Democratic-Republicans 
could ensure his freedom from tyranny—had become no 
more than a machine: he would cast a prepared ballot, 
in the coming election, for electors already chosen in the 
State legislature; and the electors, in turn, rather worse 
than better, must vote for candidates previously selected 
by Congressional caucus. That was the full extent of his 
new liberty. 

For this, though, Wiatt reminded him, he had his own 
party to blame: it was Hamilton who had conducted 
secret nominating committees, and there had been a con- 
ference in the Federal Senate chamber for the purpose of 
forwarding Adams’ interests. 

“The Republicans only followed our example,” Brad- 
lock asserted. ‘‘But I’m not like you, I don’t object; it’s 
necessary, Richard; the country can’t be reached to-day 
with local methods. And, we might as well admit it, Jef- 
ferson is ahead of us. Look at his supporters— Madison, he 
came back to the Assembly to take care cf his party in 
Virginia, James Monroe, Sam Adams, Gallatin, George 
Clinton, in New York, Franklin. Perhaps Marshall is as 
good as any, but he hasn’t the support here he’ll need. 
Those Richmond circulars in March that Franklin signed 


The Perfume of a June Garden Iilusively Enveloped Him 


did us a lot of harm. Why, the one on the vindication of the 
General Ticket Law carried the list of proposed Republi- 
can electors everywhere over the State. 

“We've had no such meeting as the one in January 
where they had near a hundred members of the Virginia 
legislature, and every prominent man they could get, at the 
capitol. There isn’t a Federalist as loud as Giles or as 
skilful as Samuel Shields. They appointed committees for 
everything—to interview the electors for the party, to 
notify the counties of the answers; they have special men 
to see voters they may influence; and, not satisfied with 
that, they have a standing committee in all the important 
sections. I’ve heard ’em. Don’t you think they’re letting 
the Jay Treaty get out of sight! Copies of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions have been sent to every excuse for 
a village. I don’t know who wrote them, but it was no 
clerk. The Alien and Sedition Acts were never popular, 
Richard; we know why they were framed—to take care of 
Genét’s friends and editors like Freneau and Bache; but 
that’s all been forgotten. It’s the Federal Government 
again oppressing the people.” 

“Are you preparing to follow Madison?” Richard Bale 
demanded. He stared with disagreeably narrowed eyes at 
Bradlock Wiatt. 

“No, I’m not, you contentious Tory, and you know it. 
If you insult me I’ll shoot you with both barrels of one of 
these new French guns. It’s just that I’m not blind.” 

They were standing outside the tavern, where a meeting 
had been called of the leaders among the Federals of 
Gloucester County. There was a stamping of tied horses, a 
great activity among the hostlers, a hum of voices from the 
tap room. 

“Tt takes more energy than I have to convince you of 
anything,” Wiatt proclaimed; ‘“I’ll have to have brandy.” 


They went in to the familiar crowded space, § 
the odour of strong spirits, and a concerted lau 
Richard Bale. He was led, ceremoniously, 
written in chalk on a wall, was his engagen 
Balantine, the landlord: Mr. Richard Bale of 
agreeable to a hundred dollars when Jefferson 
President of the United States. 

“How much,” he was asked, “will you pay to 
wiped out? What will you settle for now? Fifty 
That amount was met with jeers. Ninety? Nin 

“TI am at the wrong meeting,” he called ‘ 
friendly tumult of voices. ‘‘This one is to propo: 
an elector. I’m looking for one to nominate me 
Dalney cheered. 

“Listen to them supporting each other!” 
cried. “The old musket and the venerable hu 
they think it’s still winter in 1776! My dear F 
Richard. follow us carefully—the law of 1792, 
tions were viva voce and held by the High Sheriff! 
The Act of ’99 has taken its place. You must no 
in a decent and orderly manner, and endorse the 
your choice.” Ry 

“Or make their mark on the printed ballot.” 
greeted with prolonged applause. “In addit 
instruction was continued, “the clerk of the ent 
at the polls to see if your taxed land is proper 4 

“Taxed land, I’m told, would disqualify me, 
answered. ‘To have anything to-day—a P 
house, a servant 3? 

“A fast horse,” he was interrupted. 

“To own anything,” he proceeded, “is to be 
of designs against ——”’ . 

“Thomas Jefferson.” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Unit power Weieat motor, clutch and 
transmission—the practice which 
Hupmobile has followed since 1908. 
Clean, simple, accessible and com- 
pact. Easy to keep in adjustment; 
easy to take care of. Ignition distrib- 
utor at rear of cylinder block, pro- 
tected from rain, snow and splashes 
which the fan might draw in through 
the radiator, high and always dry. 
Cooling promoted by four outlets 
from water header, instead of a single 
outlet asin the usual design. Exhaust 
pipe leads off at front end of the motor, 
so the driving compartment 
does not become uncom- 
 fortably warm. 


intists tell us that there is 
cuse for every effect. 


x trouble-free operation of 
elupmobile, and its low me- 
aical upkeep costs, are the 
ets of simplicity of design, 
laity In materials and high 
adards in manufacturing. 


ie picture above, the sim- 
icy of the Hupmobile en- 
Mis apparent at a glance. 


Note These Effects 


Keffects of that simplicity 
erating economy and du- 
ity cannot be seen, but 
€ nevertheless are definite. 


rexample, the Hupmobile 
fad motor is notable for 
€accessibility of its valve 
ably. 

> phrase that means little, 


{ 
— 


lore Proof 
of Hup 


Economical Service 
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mobile 


perhaps. In actual use it means 
the difference between low- 
cost and high-cost upkeep. 


Where Hupmobile 
Saves You Money 


Take the simple, but inevi- 
table job of valve-grinding. 


Hupmobile valves can be 
ground in about half the time 
that it would take to do the 
same job in a more compli- 
cated engine. 


And in that job—as in every 
other—time is literally money 
—the car owner’s money. 


Simplicity is not the only 
quality characteristic of the 
Hupmobile engine; it is equally 
distinguished because of the 
strength and quality of its units. 


The Hupmobile valve assem- 
bly, exclusive of nuts, bolts and 
lock washers contains only 60 
parts; another popular car uses 
274 parts in the valve assembly. 


The Hupmobile crankshaft, for 
example, weighs 14.37 pounds 
per cylinder; 3.11 pounds per 
cylinder more than in another 
well known car which is slightly 
higher in price. 


The Hupmobile oil pump is 
easily and quickly accessible 
from the outside for adjust- 
ments. 


Simplicity 
Means Economy 


In every detail Hupmobile is 
designed to give long and 
trouble-free service. Nothing 
is skimped or hastened—but 
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every part and every operation 
held to close tolerances and 
exact standards. 


Never forget the simple but im- 
portant fact that engine com- 
plication wastes money, where 
simplicity saves it. 


And remember, too, that Hup- 
mobile long life and operating 
economy are results obtainable 
only from’ genuine quality in 
the hidden but important parts. 


By all means examine the Hup- 
mobile parts display which the 
nearest dealer has. 


There you will find conclusive 
proof of Hupmobile’s outstand- 
ing right to be called far and 
away the best buy at its price. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“That will do as well as another,” he acknowledged. 
“And I'll say this: the country may go to hell with him, 
but Balisand won’t; every friend I have can turn Repub- 
lican, but there will be no Republicanism at Balisand. As 
long as it stays where it is by the North River, as long 
as there is a Bale alive, it will keep the way it’s always 
been, with a bowl of punch on the table and a horse to 
carry the black cockade. It may be a small horse, or 
even a mare, but I’ll back her to beat any gray Pegasus 
ever foaled.” 

A renewed shout rang through the tap room. Everyone 
present emptied a glass in the honour of Careless. 

“But this black cockade,” he was asked; “‘we don’t 
appear to remember about that.’’ A chorus rose eager to 
repair the fault of memory. 

“Richard’s grandfather wore it riding, and whoever 
passed had to get off his horse and stand at attention, or 
he had a whip broken over his head.”’ Dalney said to 
Richard: “It’s getting pretty drunk. If the meeting isn’t 
called soon there won’t be one.” 

This, Richard Bale saw, was true; but he replied that if 
it was necessary to stay sober in order to preserve the 
Federal party, then, at last, it had vanished into thin 
water. 

““No gentleman can make his mind up about a candidate, 
any more than he can fox-hunt, without the resources of 
Antigua,” he said. ‘‘An election can only be floated on 
rum.” 

“Tf that’s so,’”’ Dalney replied, “‘and true of meetings, 
the anchor is up and you are already far from shore. It’s 
a good thing you have a safe harbour up the river.” 

The noise, generally, was subsiding; the tone of the 
assembly grew serious; solemn voices, absurd plans and pre- 
tensions, took the place of the former lightness of humour. 
Richard Bale was suddenly depressed, his confidence in the 
ultimate, if not immediate, triumph of Federal principles, 
diminished; he felt almost helpless in the face of an in- 
creasing spirit that he couldn’t measure or understand. In 
the past there had been a specific issue, a designated man, 


“Taxed Land, I’m Told, Would Disqualify Me,” Richard Answered. 
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to meet; but now no place could be selected for attack. It 
was useless even to declaim against Jefferson, for he had 
withdrawn himself into the organization of his ambitions. 
Washington, and, it seemed to Richard, the example of 
Washington, was gone. He was obliterated in a featureless 
and shallow praise. Hamilton, who was popularly sup- 
posed to have prompted and led the President, was an 
infinitely smallerman . . . andso wereall, all, the others. 


The meeting, in the main room of the tavern, was called 
by James Fanning, who proceeded, briefly, with a review of 
the local situation and its part in the approaching national 
crisis. 

“As we have found out,” Fanning went on, “the local 
conventions we have been holding were very unsatisfactory. 
They hadn’t any authority, and the delegates they sent to 
Richmond couldn’t bind their districts. They were held 
whenever called and at any time of the year, and each year 
had to be completely reorganized. Sometimes their in- 
structions were followed and sometimes not, and, if one or 
another wasn’t satisfied, he was free to nominate himself 
and split his neighbourhood twenty ways. In addition, 
what we’ve been hearing of as the correspondence and 
conference system, though it was an improvement on mass 
meetings, isn’t a great deal better for the simple reason 
that the local committees are too loose and narrow—I’d 
like to say ignorant—in their sittings. We're too content 
with ourselves, that’s-plain. 

“T have seen, in our committee room, a dozen circulars 
asking for our preference in candidates not even opened. 
That, however, will soon be over, because the general elec- 
tive privilege of Virginia is slipping away from us, since the 
Legislature is taking on itself the nominating power. Well, 
we can’t complain about that, for we brought it on our- 
selves; but we can, if it isn’t already too late, come to a 
common agreement and act with one informed mind. I do 
not, personally, think it is too late; but the situation is 
dangerous. We’re carrying too much old baggage, relying 
on the special virtues of our past, and if that continues it 
will mean the destruction of Federalism.” 


“To Have Anything To:day —a Plantation, a House, a Servant 


August 30. 
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said, and recognized by the meeting, rose. 

“Before I came into this room,” he said, ‘IT was. 
mistic about the future of the principles we firmly bh 
in; and, again before that, there was a certain amo, 
laughter at the mention of a black cockade. My ty, 
rary dejection, I’m certain, was from that . 
though happy humour. Mr. Fanning thinks that we 
fault; we have, he says, no organization, no party ; 
rity; and he makes it clear that he’d like to call us, | 
sense, ignorant. For one, I am totally willing to ;| 
that charge—I am highly ignorant of all but a few tl) 
and, as I hinted in the tap room, when they pass awa) 
are no longer valid, then I shall be no longer valid; 
will be no Bales at Balisand. | 

“With your permission, and the assurance that, 
hang directly on the issue of the gathering, I shall ; 
them. The first is that the United States is a nation 
pendent of all other nations; and, together with thi: 
will recognize the undeniable truth that the business | 
separate integrity of a country lies exclusively wit. 
central Federal Government. We will not pause here | 
second fact for your notice is that, practically spe: 
what independence we have was won for us by a sn| 
pitifully small, group of men guided by Federal hono| 
principles. They were strong men, and, I am willing) 
mit, moved by prejudices. Even General Washing] 
I like best that title—had certain views upheld with 
emphasis, than, perhaps was warranted. These, the), 
tained our freedom; and, through a bitter period of d 
they were ceaselessly attacked by what, I believe, is k 
as the people. Every law passed for our proper gs) 
every measure for our mere life, was fought by the} 
and the leaders of the public. I needn’t, now, reca 
outrageous conduct of the Democratic-Republicans thi 
the summer of ’93. That soon enough collapsed, hi, 
down and dispersed by the character of the President, 
Jefferson party has made you so familiar with thi 
British Treaty that I won’t subject you to further dé 

(Continued on Page 91) 


Richard Bale, increasingly irritated by all that Fe, 
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EVERY Buick Model 


embodies these fund- 
amental Buick features 
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Butck, Four-Wheel Brakes 
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Low Pressure Titres 
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There Was a Wondrous Fog and They Stood Unobserved Under a Tree. 


bed—though a faultless nurse was in attendance 

too—because the old lady had much liked her 
infrequent visits and had expressed high approval of her. 
Turnbull sat beside the bed, very grave, performing his 
duty with adequate affection, regret and respect. And the 
old lady on the bed noticed none of them. She was off on 
the last journey, along a new path, and on she went like a 
wandering baby, turning here and there from side to side 
to pick flowers from the sleepy fields of memory. 

“Years and years and years,’’saidtheoldlady. “‘ Years— 
and years—and years ago; such pretty babies they both 
were. John wasa little beauty. And then there were three 
years between. And I remember how surprised I was to 
find Raymond was coming. ‘Another baby, mamma!’ 
I remember saying to my mother—though—though why a 
woman should be surprised at a thing like that, I don’t 
know; do you, nurse? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How have 
things gone so wrong, nurse? Oh, dear! Why do they 
quarrel so? I wish you could have seen my little Raymond, 
nurse. A friend of mine used to say: ‘That is not an ordi- 
nary child. Heis like an angel. He has things that money 
can’t buy. He has the gifts of heaven.’ A funny, fanciful 
woman she always was, nurse. But, oh dear! Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! They have quarreled so. It has all gone wrong. 
But if you could have seen them, nurse, running in our 
orchard, and playing ball with the apples! Little Raymond 
and I played ball with the apples on his first birthday; and 
John played too. They did love each other—years and 
years and years ago—always hand in hand, sharing every- 
thing—the two little boys.” 


\ [ FORD sat at the foot of the low satinwood 


Miss Ford remained to have dinner with John Turnbull 


and to take down necessary letters at his dictation, after it. 


was all over. Afterwards he would send her home, con- 
siderately, in his car. The blinds had been pulled down at 
four o’clock, though the effect of that was not felt now, 
since the lamps were lighted anyway. The big house was 


By May Edgint 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE E. WOLFE 


set high on Hampstead Hill, and the quiet of its surround- 
ing garden, heavily treed, encircled it. 

Soup had come and gone, giving place to a course that 
took more time. John Turnbull was looking at Miss Ford 
across the table under the shaded electric center lights 
that hung over it. The house had now no mistress. 

‘“Thank you for remaining,” he was saying. ‘‘It was a 
comfort to poor mother to have you, I’m sure, though just 
at the last, of course, she didn’t recognize you. She always 
esteemed you very highly and said she wished she saw 
more of you.” 

Miss Ford looked under the shaded light at her employer. 
She was thirty-five, he over forty; each looked it. She 
felt the spacious comfort of the dining room enveloping her 
warmly. She remembered that this was the third occasion 
on which she had dined here, sitting on Turnbull’s right 
hand at this highly polished and expensively flowered 
table. Twice before—when she had come here after office 
hours to do extra private work for him, overtime being 
generously paid—she had remained to dinner at old Mrs. 
Turnbull’s instigation. 

“Thank you, Mr. Turnbull,” said Miss Ford. ‘I was 
only too glad to be of any service to her. She was so kind 
to me.” 

“She definitely asked for you this morning.’ 

“So you said,’”’ Miss Ford murmured. 

“ After dinner I should like a talk with you in the library, 
and we must write the—ah—necessary letters about the 
funeral, and so on.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Turnbull.” 

“Tf the car takes you home by eleven, that will be all 
right?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Turnbull.” 


She Said, “‘You’ve Got to be Rich Again. You've Got To!” fag 


The staid butler, materialized once more out of | 
by the sideboard, changed their plates and ser) 
again. Soon they went together to the library, 

“No,” said Turnbull, “I shan’t wait for a glas 
Talbot, unless Miss Ford will stay and ime 

“No, Mr. Turnbull; thank you very mu ha 


a. 


II 


Aes a stood on the hearth looking’ do 
Miss Ford, whom he had seated in a deep ¢ 
arm of which was amply wide enough to hold her « 
He wanted to stand; he felt unusually restles 
whom his stolidity of soul and bearing, his ma 
and hard common sense had become second nat 
let his eyes dwell upon her—the slim, tallish fig 
dark frock that was quite charming in its austere’ 
yet quite prudish. She had a rather narrow 
eyes, framed in well-dressed brown hair; h 
slender and quiet. He was used to her. Andd 
five years’ association he had become slowly and 
fully interested in her. To a more sensitive man 
have figured as merely a rather pleasant machi 
John Turnbull was not a sensitive man. @ 
Miss Ford looked up at him expectantly. _ 
“T want to talk to you about my brother,” said 4 
“Raymond?”’ said Miss Ford. 
“Raymond. Yes. You heard my mother sp 
“Tt was the first time I have ever heard an; 
him,”’ said Miss Ford in her quiet attentive 
“Quiteso. He left England ten years ago, 
a lot of trouble. He had always been a t 
irresponsible, at the mercy of his imagina 
putting it charitably. He enjoyed life a dan 
I beg your pardon—than any sane man with 
keep going has any business to do.” ; 
‘“‘Business?’? murmured Miss Ford, all ate 
so familiar word. . 
(Continued on Page 30) { 
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This popular carton brings you Premium Bacon 
in its most convenient form. Sliced uniformly, 
it comes in one pound and one-half pound 
quantities—untouched by hands, and care- 
} fully packed to retain all its freshness. The 


rind is removed; there is no waste. The carton, 
so plainly marked, gives you complete assur- 
ance that you are really getting Swift’s Premium, 
with its unvarying mildness and delicacy of 
flavor. 


Swift & Company 


PREMIUM HAMS AND BACON 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

John Turnbull stood, thick and square, on the hearth, 
looking over the room reminiscently. Like the dining room 
it was rich and orderly, and every stick of it was his own. 

‘We were in the business together, Miss Ford, when my 
father died. My father had built it up into what you know 
it to be now, one of the most solid general merchant’s 
businesses in the city. It was left to my brother and my- 
self, with a life interest to our mother.” 

“Hand in hand, sharing everything—the two little 
boys,’’ said the old voice in Miss Ford’s ear. 

She closed her ears to this intrusion quickly, a little 
surprised at the effect the day had had on her. 

“Raymond and I could never get on; we had different 
ideas altogether. And besides, I think it was only natural 
that I should feel injured at my father’s leaving him a full 
half share. I was the elder son, and a better son; I’d never 
given them a moment’s trouble; I worked hard and ran 
straight. I was perfectly justified in my feeling. There’s 
no doubt but that my mother had persuaded my father 
over the making of that will; no doubt at all. Anyhow 
my brother and I had the very hells of rows—you must 
excuse me *! 

“Oh, please,”’ said Miss Ford with graceful respect. 

“He lived very fast; my mother condoned it. He had 
mad ideas. He—he was up to every crazy lark you can 
imagine when he should have been settling into a re- 
spectable City man, with half the responsibility of such a 
business on his shoulders.”’ 

“He didn’t work?” 

“Oh, he’ worked—he worked—in his way. But we 
couldn’t get on. I simply couldn’t feel that the office was 
big enough for both of us after all the trouble he’d been, 
the money he’d run through at Oxford, and everything. 
If I told you half the things he did—but I don’t propose 
to waste the time. It’s futile. The last scrape he got into 
enabled us to pack him off abroad.” 

Miss Ford made a gentle sound of attention and sym- 
pathy. 

“He nearly murdered a man,” said Turnbull. 

He said it between his teeth, and Miss Ford, glancing up 
at him and seeing him standing there stockstill with his 
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eyes, queerly shining, staring out into the room, reflected 
that the hate of strangers is as nothing to the hate of 
brothers when they hate. She had acquired a good deal of 
cynical understanding of some sides of human nature. 

‘Nearly murdered a man,”’ Turnbull repeated; ‘fellow 
had got the better of him in a deal in some shady way, but 
we really can’t murder people for being dishonest; at least, 
we sane ones don’t. And this fellow—so Raymond’s story 
went—had got the better of him over a girl, or got the 
better of the girl or something—pardon me again i 

Miss Ford’s slight gesture betrayed her tolerance. 

“But sane men really don’t come to physical combat 
over business or women. What are law courts for, I’d like 
to know? And anyway Raymond’s loves never amounted 
to much. Anyway nearly murder the fellow he did—gave 
him a frightful beating up in a fit of passion—and for days 
it wasn’t known if he’d live or die. Mother absolutely 
broke, and I told Raymond to clear in time; as a matter of 
fact the fellow lived and there was no inquest, and not 
much of a scandal, considering. Raymond had got a pass- 
port he’d used for business trips, but he’d got no ready 
cash. That was the way he ran through it, I tell you! He 
was ready to stay and face the music, but my mother went 
on her knees to him ——’’ 

Again Miss Ford saw the old lady in her bed puzzling at 
life, and again she tried to shake from her the emotional 
effects of this day. 

iy so I gave him my ultimatum. A thousand pounds 
cash for his share of the business, and he was to get out and 
not disgrace it any longer!’’ 

Miss Ford’s trained instincts said to her: ‘‘The profits 
on this business are ten thousand pounds a year at least.”’ 
And some other instinct forced these words to the tip of her 
tongue: ‘So he sold his birthright for a thousand pounds?” 
But she forced them back, hardly knowing that they were 
there, with, ‘‘No doubt he was glad to go.”’ 

““He made a little trouble over signing, but I assure you 
there was no time to be lost, and I made him see it. Be- 
sides, mother ——’’ 

“Poor old lady,” said Miss Ford. 

““My present trouble is,’ said Turnbull, now walking 
about, “‘that she left a letter tome. I’ve just read it. She 


-of—of—all this.’”” With a vague gesture of the 
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lays it upon me, as a—a sort of sacred duty to fin 
mond again and make peace with him, and go ol 
course the old lady didn’t know quite what she was 
when she wrote the letter, but I have—er—some s 
conscience, and there’s one’s duty to the dead.” 

“But where did he go?” me 

“To the Continent, and then by a roundabout y 
Australia. As it happens, I think our solicitors ean 
him at the present time. I heard from them that 
believed he was on his way home again.’ 

“And shall you —— \ 

“There’s one’s duty to the dead of course.” | 

“Of course.” | 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed ten. 

“The letters?’’ Miss Ford reminded him. 

“Yes,” said Turnbull. 

She rose to go to the writing table for pad and } 
Again his eyes followed her with personal interest, 
warmth. He knew that he must have been thin a 
her, weighing up her qualities, not only as busines 
but as woman, for months past. But all his decision 


taken deliberately and weightily. ‘> 
Still, the house had no mistress; and he believe, 
man dying with his family around him. val 


She was thirty-five. She understood him. He 
stood her; he was sure of that. She had a cold distiy 
of a certain type and had been educated as 
some soft brocade that swathed itself round her th 
with diamond earrings in her waxen-looking ears, 


see her gracing the head of a table. sh 
“My mother,”’ his voice followed her, ‘‘looked [ 
as a daughter.” * 


‘She was very, very kind to me,”’ Miss Ford 

She took up her pencil. 

“By the way,” he said, “tomorrow we must 
oughly into the matter of that Russian concess' 
my morning free from all appointments, no m: 
they might be. I shall try to be at the office at ten i 


indicated his bereavement. i 
“Yes, Mr. Turnbull.” 4 
(Continued on Page 32). 


In the Brief Second He Knew Why the Contained Woman of Thirty:Five Had Flamed Into the Fiery Girl of Eternal Youth 
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Bodies which carry the emblem—Body by Fisher—are generally 
recognized as marking the highest development of artistic, 
structural and service standards. As a consequence, it is also 
conceded that a car not equipped witha Fisher Body cannot truly 
be said to givethe utmost in beauty, comfort, long life and value. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Serge Kulinski is the man who can put 
me into touch with“a fellow named Me- 
rovia—a Russian count who’s turned Bol- 
shie, strangely enough—who has the ear of 
the government. It’s a question of feeing 
Merovia, of course; and feeing high.” 

“So I should understand, Mr. Turnbull.” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Ford. I—I know you’re 
very quick ,on all these things. I—I 
know ie 

He halted and looked at her. She looked 
back at him. And, being the man he was, 
her slight prudishness rather lured him. 

Turnbull had thought cautiously about 
marriage; now he began to think of its 
preface of love. And in this state, with his 
ears and eyes opened, words came back to 
him as they had been drifting back to Miss 
Ford all the evening. 

“<The gifts of heaven’?”’ hesaid. “What 
can anyone possibly mean by ‘the gifts of 
heaven’?’’ 

“‘T really don’t know,” 

“Neither do I,” said Turnbull. 
work.” 


she replied. 
“Let’s 


She leaned back in the swift car that took 
her back to Belgrave Road, where she lived 
in a great attic dignified by the name of 
studio, but. which was far too tidy and 
orthodox to be anything of the kind. 

Tonight somehow she, too, could look 
back years and years and years, and could 
see again, if she would see, the gifts of 
heaven that are poured into the hands of 
all little children, who do not know at all 
what they are. But tonight, if she would, 
she could have known. 

Only her head was full of the house that 
had no mistress. 

qr 
ISS FORD was alone in the office 
when, two days later, the man of 
legend—so he had recurred to her once or 
twice during the intervening time—walked 
in and said: ‘‘Good day. I am Raymond 
Turnbull. Can I see my brother?” 

Miss Ford had been sitting in the little 
inner room—her own sanctum—with the 
door open so that she could keep an eye on 
the empty room beyond, which the three 
clerks had left to go to their lunch; and it 
was across the threshold of this inner room 
that, still seated at her desk, she answered 
this legendary brother. 

“Tam sorry; Mr. Turnbull is out; I do 
not expect him in again today. He is very 
busy at the moment with outside private 
affairs.” And she stopped stammering, 
thinking, ‘‘Does he know?” And she 
added, ‘‘ Your mother 

“Yes,” he said, ‘thank you for your con- 
cern; for I see that you are concerned. 
The lawyers have already told me.” 

Miss Ford continued: ‘“‘The—the clerks 
are out at lunch. I am alone—but if there 
is anything I can do for you ——” 

“Tf I might come in and interrupt your 
work for a few minutes 4 

“Come in.” 

So he walked over the threshold into her 
life like that. 

She stared at him—not knowing that she 
was so staring—and saw a tall man with a 
face at once irregular, beautiful and very 
masculine. He had brownish hair, bleached 
paler than its natural color by years of sun 
and air; he had eyes that had the blue of 
far hot seas. His worn and careless clothes 
were beautifully carried. And he under- 
stood—he understood—a multitude of 
things that one never asked about nor 
thought about nor cared about until one 
saw him. Then suddenly Miss Ford became 
aware of his eyes returning her look, gazing 
straight. and deep into hers. And she 
drooped her eyelids. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“My nameis Ford. Iam Mr. Turnbull’s 
secretary.” 

“Thank you. I expect you know some- 
thing of me?” 

“ A—a little.” 

“T should like to know something about 
my mother.” 

She told him. 

“Did she die—happy?”’ 

“T think so,”’ said Miss Ford. 

“Where did she die?” 

And Miss Ford said, ‘‘In the orchard 
playing ball with the apples with you and 
your brother.”’ She corrected herself, ery- 
ing, “‘I mean, of course, in the house at 
Hampstead.”’ 

But he understood. 

“Tell me of my brother.” 

She told him, this time without vision. 

“‘So the old firm prospers, Miss Ford?” 

“Oh, exceedingly,” she said. 
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.He sat thinking, and she sat wondering 
about his thoughts. And in those moments 
she knew somehow that she had just em- 
barked on a tremendous journey to a 
strange port red with the dawn of a splen- 
did day. But though her soul—at present 


her soul went alone, bodiless into that red. 


dawn—was aloft and away, her mind still 
remained in that enviable little inner sanc- 
tum which John Turnbull had paid her the 
compliment of delegating to her sole use; 
and her mind concerned itself with the 
business import of Raymond’s return. 

“You have come to join your brother 
again?’’ she was asking quickly. And then 
as quickly she drew back with: “I beg your 
pardon. Really I—I don’t know why I am 
saying such strange things to you. It is, of 
course, your private business—yours and 
Mr. Turnbull’s. I can’t think why I ——” 

“Oh, people often Speak the truth to 
me,’ ” said Raymond, “‘and I to them.” 

It was the beginning of the miracle. 


: Where were her years of training, her cold 
. detachment, and, 


above all, her sense of 
office etiquette? She sprang to her feet. 
She did not know it, but she was flushed 
like that strange dawn into which her soul 
had gone rejoicing; her eyes shone; her 
mouth was red. And Raymond got up, 
too, quite simply looking at her. 

“Tell me,” she was crying, “you think 
your brother owes you a very great deal?”’ 

“T have hardly thought about it,” said 
Raymond, “‘but I know that I would rather 
be owed the world than owe anything to 
any man. Then one has freedom, and 
freedom is 4; 

She caught her breath. 

“Freedom is Na 

“A gift of heaven.” 

Miss Ford suddenly sighed. 

“Freedom from what?” she asked. 

Raymond looked around him, and her 
look followed his. 

“Humbug, lies, rivalries, petty rulesmade 
by one man for another, greed, vanities— 
all the penal servitude of life as lived be- 
tween four city walls.” 

“But surely—haven’t you come back for 
what is yours?” 

“‘T came back—for a journey—to see 
England again—to see my mother—and go 
again.” 

“But now you'll stay?” 

“A certain time perhaps.” 

“*K certain time perhaps’? What is ‘a 
certain time’?”’ 

“T don’t know now,” 
close to her. 

“Oh! But long enough to take back 
what is yours?” 

“T want so little,”’ he said gayly; adding, 
“for myself.”’ 

“But it is yours! A man must fight for 
his own.” 

“A man will fight for what is worth 
having, and for no more unless he is a fool. 


he said, standing 
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When I see men fighting for money, lying, 
cheating, tricking themselves, selling them- 
selves, it would make me sick if I weren’t 
able to laugh.” 

As he looked again round the room, fur- 
nished in mahogany and the best leather, 
she knew that he was thinking of his ac- 
quisitive, his reputable, his industrious 
brother John. 


“Free men can laugh at most things,” he’ 


said. 

“But—but we can’t all be so free.” 

“We can all be free in our souls if we’re 
honest enough,” said Raymond. 

It was a queer conversation; as if she had 
fallen asleep and were dreaming in this 
familiar little room of hers. And yet never 
had she been so splendidly awake. 

“Ts freedom everything?”’ she suddenly 
cried. 

Raymond looked back at her. 

“‘Aren’t there other gifts of heaven?” 

He nodded. “Yes.” 

“Tn all your journeys—your wander- 
ings—your happiness—for you are happy,” 
she said, “‘have you ever found everything 
you wanted?” 

“* As you sat here day after day, pretend- 
ing to admire poor old John—as you must 
have done to keep the job—typing, filing 
and what not, how much did you find of 
what you wanted?” 

She did not answer. 

Then the amazing miracle flowered. 

“Well,” he said, while she stood listening, 
and all the lovers in the world cried to her 
unaccustomed heart, ‘‘I think I know what 
we have both found, you here in this com- 
fortable little prison, and I at the end of my 
journey; and because I am a truthful 
man—and, my dear, let me persuade you 
to be a truthful woman so that life may 
become worth living at once, without any 
waste of time—because I am a truthful 
man, I say, no doubt I shall tell you within 
the next half hour. Before that time I 
hope you will put on that hat and coat I see 
there and come out to lunch with me.” 

With a decorous commotion the three 
clerks came into the outer office and es- 
tablished themselves at their desks. 

Miss Ford moved to the mirror and 
pinned on her hat. The hat took upon itself 
a new significance, fitting her proudly, like 
a crown. As she noted its royalty above 
her marveling face she heard Raymond 
behind her singing under his breath, two 
lines of what she straightway knew to be 
the loveliest song in the world. 

He sang: 


Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Journeys end in dreams come true. 


Iv 


HAT afternoon John Turnbull came 
into the office late to sign his letters. 
The three clerks had gone home, and even 


Miss Ford was putting on hei 
tory to leaving when he ente: 
hung the hat on its peg again. 
She came to his room and put; 
one by one before him, and halts | 
“By the way,” he said, “you i 
to go?” 
“Not at all, Mr. Turnbull, » 
“Please sit down then.” 
She sat down, quiet, gracef 
in no hurry to do anything 
lunch hour! The afternoon b 
flowed over her like a dream d 
dimly. The evening showed bla 
blank. The night was a blac! 
through. 
Then another dawn wo 
anything might happen—1 
felt newly rich and seren 
first time the office was un 
“T’ll run through this M: 
said Turnbull, reading it. 
He sat, thinking over the | 
and at last heavily wrote 
ture. His writing was close 
turned on his swivel chair 
woman sitting a little beh 
left. , 
“T think he’ll keep the 
Probably telephone you in 
before I get here. If so, 
three o’clock, and keep mea 
“Yes, Mr. Turnbull.” 
“He'll want a fat commi: 
or a biggish fee paid down. — 
I’d rather pay the fee and get 
me see, something was su 
“Five hundred guineas 
recommendations and 
Miss Ford. 
“That was it. I’ve all t 
of the locality, and so o 
Yes; going into the matte 
oil’s really there. Yes. I 
clients are such fools as I th 
when they first asked me 
itll be a very big thing f 
“A Russian oil concessi 
quite new for us to handle 
by way of saying some 
office and its affairs seemed r 
to her. 
“The first won’t be the 
bull. ‘‘ Russia’s teeming 1 
cessions to be bought up b 
is quick enough and who kni 
this business has worried me é 
think anyone else in the City 
of it and is trying to forestall 
I tell you candidly, it isa wot 
of business if we pull it o 
vl don’ t think anyone « 
what we’re doing.” 
“That’s your considered 
| He valued her opinion; s! 
so keen, so shrewd, so 
“Tt is,’ Miss Ford re x 
“Then why did Kulinski 
trouble to get hold of Merc 
does Merovia hang fire so? 1 
want to know; that’s pr 
got to have this appointme 
later than three o’clock tomo 
see to it. I suppose you’re 
doesn’t yet know our propos. 
doesn’t know it. No one 
talked. Only you and I 
Well’’—and he handed | 
“we'll dismiss it from our n 
morrow.” 
Then his words hovered 
“You and 1 _ 
He rose and stood looki 
She charmed him. 
Now he knew: that for mon 
years past, he must have b 
sciously thinking of her en 
wife in the house without a m 
And there was a curious, 10% 
ing quality about her tonight. 
“Did you hear what Is 
mured, looking at her heavi 
‘You and I —— 
Before he could go on she h 
with what was in her mind. _ 
“Do you know that your 
mond is home, and that 
today?” 
Lost in surprise, he stamme 
“Why! How sh-should I k 
out! ! ” ta 
“Yes. He hoped to see you. 
to me awhile about his mot 
an address. I have it on my 
see him tomorrow?”’ * an 
“How can I see him tomorr 
busy. Even dining with 
Small matters like gossip an d jam 
can wait.” me 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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‘—and to think that this 
beautiful rug cost only ° 11.25" 


| Ask any housewife who has a Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rug 
on her bedroom floor, why she likes it! She’ll have a host of 
Hreasons. It’s so artistic, so sanitary, so easy to clean, it 
wears so long and costs so little! 


| 


a 


+ Made all in one piece with a smooth, firm, waterproof 
surface, Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are the last word 
in cleanliness. They save housework, too, for they can’t 
f 


absorb dirt as old-fashioned floor-coverings do. Whatever 
uperficial dust does collect can be easily removed with 
‘a few strokes of a damp mop. Another unusual feature 
‘is that they lie perfectly flat without any fastening. 


| Congoleum Rugs come in such a variety of patterns that 
you can make an appropriate choice for any room. Dainty 
‘Horal designs such as the bedroom rug illustrated—neat 
tile patterns similar to that shown in the bathroom—and 
. a motifs suited to living and dining-room. 

f 


Note These Very Low Prices 


Ns Pattern Nos. 386 and 408 5 
i 1 ‘a S - hk ee) (illustrated) are made in le 2 feet x 3 feet $ .60 
ae cet F all sizes. The other pat- a feet x 3 feet 1.40 
‘i feetx 9 feet 13.50 terns illustrated are 2 Alé f 1.95 
: ? feet x 101% feet 15.75 made in the five large 3 feet x 474 feet 1. 
»”? feet x12 feet 18.00 sizes only. 3 feet x 6 feet 2.50 
i Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 


Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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The pretty floral design 
shown on the bedroom floor 
1s Pattern No. 516. The tidy 
blue and white design shown 
in the bathroom is No, 408 
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Always Look for the Gold Seal 


Don’t be misled into buying some other material rep- 
resented as Gold-Seal Congoleum. Insist that the Gold 
Seal appear on the face of the goods you buy. It is the 
only way by which you can be sure of getting the genuine, 
guaranteed, nationally advertised Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum. 
And remember, the Gold Seal gives you the assurance of 
our liberal pledge of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 


Money Back.” 


“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” an 
interesting, illustrated folder showing all the beautiful patterns 
in actual full colors, will gladly be sent to you, free on request. 


ConcoLeEuM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas _— Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA, LIMITED.....Montreal 


Pattern 
No, 386 


Pattern 
No. 534 


Pattern 
No. 530 
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* (Continued from Page 32) 

“But—it may be more about business 
that he wants to see you.”’ Asin amaze, but 
finding her way clearer every moment, 
she spoke: ‘‘He may want to come back— 
into partnership.” 

“You must know as well as I, from what 
I’ve told you, that I’d never take him back. 
Wants! No doubt he wants themoon! He 
always did!”’ ; 

“But he’d never cry for it,’ she said 
quickly. 

“Crying to me won’t serve him anyway. 
No. Our business relationship is finished. 
He’ll get some of my mother’s money—or 
even all of it if she’s left her savings that 
way. I haven’t seen the will—but she saved 
for years—no doubt, for him. But it’ll be 
a very few thousands—three or four at the 
most—that the prodigal son will pick up.”’ 

“You won’t take him back, or let him 
buy himself back then?” 

“How could he buy himself back with a 
paltry sum into a big business like this?” 

“You bought him out with a paltry 
sum.” 

“Business is business,” said Turnbull 
almost roughly. ‘‘Leave it alone. Surely 
you are not 4 

Her eyes were turned to the safe in the 
wall behind his chair. : 

“You haven’t been persuaded into sym- 
pathy ¥ 

She did not answer. 

“T don’t understand you this evening.” 

She did not yet fully understand herself; 
but that afternoon she had seen a vision. 
Another house in Hampstead, and she and 
Raymond in it, and littler folk in it, too, all 
established comfortably, safely; full of 
warm joys that she suddenly comprehended 
and grasped at, to which she would cling, 
and for which she would fight and die. 

“‘T was thinking,” she said at last, but 
she said it so quietly that he saw his sane 
woman again—his modest, cold, reliable, 
estimable helper, with the quick brain and 
the steel control. At the same time she 
made a little movement to go. 

“Wait,” he said, and his hand went out, 
almost touching her. ‘‘You’re different 
this evening.”’ 

“Different?’’ 

“Hlectric. Yes, something has happened 
to you. It’s not him; it’s me—is it? Did 
you feel day before yesterday, as we sat at 
dinner—did you think, like I did, that we 
might be very happy there together—al- 
ways? I’d give you all you wanted.” 

“But all I want is mm 

“Wait. I know what you want. I have 
a tremendous affection for you—tremen- 
dous! We’re used to each other—we know 
each other so well 2 

in No! no! We don’t know each other—at 
all.” 

“It will come. Let us begin. Don’t 
hurry—I don’t want to hurry you—but 
will you marry me soon? Very soon? I 
know that I can give you all you want. 
We're not fools, either of us. We know the 
true values of most things in life. We’re 
not young 2 

““Yes!’’ she whispered suddenly. “I’m 
Rs me. And I do not know—anything 
at all.” 

“You’re saying strange things. I’ve 
surprised you too much. Will you answer 
me tonight?” 

“Not tonight.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

Oh, b can’ te2 

“In a week, then.” 

Her eyes went beyond him to the safe in 
the wall. 


Count Merovia did not come the follow- 
ing afternoon. It was rather strange. 

But the following evening Miss Ford met 
Raymond and they dined together and 
walked into the park. There was a won- 
drous fog and they stood unobserved under 
a tree. 

She said, ‘‘You’ve got to be rich again. 
You’ve got to! You’ve got to!” 

And he said, ‘‘I won’t listen to any more 
of that nonsense you talked during dinner. 
What do I care for oil concessions and 
Russian counts and soviets? Keep your 
lily hands out of all their messes. For here 
you are with me, and I with you. And I 
haven’t yet asked you what your name is.” 

“Alice.” 

““Oh, how adorable!”’ 

And she said, ‘‘But I want us to have a 
house like ” And she described the 
twin of the house with the encircling garden 
on Hampstead Hill. ‘‘And I want you to 
have a car like ——’’ And she described 
the twin of another car that had several 
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times carried her. ‘“‘And I want us to have 
children like ——’’ And she described them 
wonderingly. 

“You want every woman’s marriage, 
dear.” 

“Yes, I want every woman’s marriage.”’ 

And he said, “After all, it sounds good. 
Women know. But ——” 

And she said, ‘‘We must have it! We 
must have it! We must have it! How 
much money have you?” 

“The lawyers say three thousand pounds. 
But we 

And she said, ‘“‘Teach me a lot about life 
and a lot about love. I am thirty-five years 
old and I know nothing.” 

She cast herself into his arms. 


Vv 


ND the next day Count Merovia could 
make no appointment. Miss Ford 
told John Turnbull so. She said that she 
had been on the telephone talking to him— 
actually to himself—three times, and he 
could give no appointment to Mr. Turnbull 
as yet. He inquired of Mr. Turnbull’s 
business with him. 

Miss Ford had replied that it was of a 
private nature, entirely for personal dis- 
cussion. 

Old Mrs. Turnbull’s funeral was over; 
the extra work entailed by the clearing up 
of her few business matters was over. John 
Turnbull had written to his brother Ray- 
mond—care of their mutual lawyers—an 
invitation to dinner at the Hampstead 
house for a week ahead. He was feeling 
perfect certainty as he awaited Miss Ford’s 
answer to his proposal of marriage as to 
what that answer would be. So his mind 
could concentrate itself on the Russian 
deal, which was one of really great im- 
portance and to which Count Merovia—or 
a person of similar power, difficult to find 
and tempt—was signally necessary. Count 
Merovia—when the matter was explained, 
and the various maps shown and the 
accompanying information given to him— 
could, and probably would if it were made 
worth his while, send the affair straight 
through the department that would deal 
with it. And he would send with it his 
personal recommendation. So Turnbull 
confidently anticipated. 

But they could not, it seemed, catch 
Count Merovia. 

“Do you suppose,” Turnbull asked Miss 
Ford again and again, ‘“‘that Yates & Dob- 
son’’—a firm with whom a peculiarly pi- 
quantrivalry was maintained—‘“‘ know what 
we're after and have cut in first? Do you 
suppose they have a client—or even, per- 
haps, have approached our client with cut 
terms? Do you suppose anything of that 
kind is happening?” 

Miss Ford, whom he trusted implicitly, 
said, “‘I am quite sure that it is not.”” She 
even smiled at his idea. 

And he saw how much softer and fuller 
and richer her whole thin personality ap- 
peared these days, and he knew they would 
be married soon. Why, she was changed, 
flowering under his very eyes at the thought 
of it! And he—he began to change and 
flower too. He mellowed. It enriched him. 
At last his tardy, heavy feet stood on the 
threshold of romance. 


It hindered him in important considera- 
tions and calculations. He was always 
wondering on what pretext he could touch 
his bell; or when of her own accord she 
would appear before him. She came in 
only with letters or on business, however, 
during those three days that elapsed since 
he had spoken to her; and once she came 
in to ask if he could lend her his keys, for a 
drawer in her desk was locked, and she—it 
was unlike her; it was, he sensed, all this 
new beautiful agitation—had mislaid her 
own. 

And when she had tried the keys she had 
to make a special journey to bring them 
back again. He blessed all such special 
journeys. 

VI 
BY that evening when John Turnbull 
had reached the house without a mis- 
tress and had gone to his room to dress 
preparatory to going to a City dinner and 
laid his watch and his loose change and his 
keys on his dressing table, he suddenly 
stood still, his mind bristling, and his eyes 
fixed on the keys. The little slim steel key 

of his safe was missing. 

There were several things of value in the 
safe; bearer bonds that he meant to have 
taken himself to his bank that day; and a 
whole sheaf of confidential reports from his 
managers in Asia, in Cuba, in Canada, 
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in East Africa; and those notes—rough 
gleanings at present, it was true, from an 
engineering company with a good man 
somewhere in the Caucasus, and from 
Kulinski, who knew certain particulars, and 
estimates—suppositions at present—from 


the same engineering company; and letters - 


from his client on the case, and from one or 
two others whom he had tentatively sounded 
with a view to forming asyndicate; and a 
map or two, and—yes! All the papers 
relating to the Russian oil concession were 
in the safe too. 

Turnbull took up his change again, slipped 
his watch into his vest pocket, and rang 
through to the garage, where his chauffeur 
had put the car while he snatched a hasty 
meal during his master’s dressing. 

“Car quick, again, Fawkes! I’ve left 
something important at the office.”’ 

Then, downstairs again calmly into the 
car, lighting a cigarette but all the while 
feeling very queer; with a heart beating 
strangely, and a soul lost in a dark region 
somewhere that soul had never explored 
before. 

His mind kept refusing the suggestion 
that some unknown enemy out of the dark 
persisted in making. ‘Oh, no,” he kept 
saying. ‘‘Yates & Dobson—she’d never 
sell me.. She’s mine, She’s—I know her so 
well. Oh, no. Oh, no. Oh, no. She’s— 
she loves me if I know anything of women.” 

The enemy returned, whispering, “You 
know nothing of women.” 

And the car rushed into the quiet City, 
the vast hive that the bees had left. 

He went into the office building, and the 
respectful night watchman took him up in 
the lift to the emptiness above. 

“Thank you,” Turnbull said. ‘Don’t 
wait about here. I may be some time.” 

He did not know why he wished the man 
below stairs again, but he did. He knew 
that he meant most urgently to go alone to 
what awaited him. So the lift descended, 
and he stood before the massive doors of his 
own second-floor offices, fitting the key into 
the lock without noise. 

Through the lobby and the clerks’ room 
and her little room he went swiftly. And 
he knew that he would find her. He knew! 
He knew! 

He saw a crack of light and the door 
ajar, he heard her sobbing and protesting 
in a very rage, and he entered to find her— 
but he found her in Raymond’s arms. 

The safe was open; scattered on the 
floor were neatly tied bundles of papers. 
But she was in Raymond’s tightly locked 
arms, sobbing; and even in the brief second 
that Turnbull looked he saw his brother 
kiss her. 

And in the brief second he saw all the 
reasons of all the rapturous change in her. 
In the brief second he knew why the con- 
tained woman of thirty-five had flamed 
into the fiery girl of eternal youth; he saw 
her fierce and loving and fighting—all law 
and order and discretions and reservations 
forgotten—even as, in that red moment, he 
also forgot all law and order. 

And he forgot what the law courts are 
for, and that everything, from theft of 
money to theft of women, can be accounted 
for somehow there. His muscles quivered 
like steel springs; his groomed well-fed 
body went supple again; he knew a great 
animalrage; and hurling the woman aside— 
though softly, because his instinctive pas- 
sion was to keep her safe for himself—he 
leaped upon his brother unawares, and 
bore him back against the desk, and down— 
down—down. And as he felt Raymond be- 
ginning to fight, all reason and mercy and 
humanity left him entirely. He was a 
murderer. He crashed his brother to the 
floor, and then, raising his head as the 
unready fists confusedly beat into the air, 
he crashed that against the side of the desk. 

And Raymond drooped and lay still. 

John Turnbull stood straddled over him, 
and then he felt the weight of Alice brush 
his side, as she slithered down beside Ray- 
mond, and leaning over him, called to him, 
and kissed his lips. 

And she looked up at Turnbull and 
whispered: ‘‘ You have killed him.’’ 

There was an immense silence in the 
room, in which, besides Alice’s whispering 
voice, Turnbull heard another, that of the 
secret enemy who had sat with him in the 
car all the way from Hampstead, also 


whispering. 
It said: ‘‘You see? You who judge? 
You see? We are all brothers under the 


skin.” 

Turnbull raised himself, and turned aside 
putting his hands to his head. “Oh, my 
God! My God!” he called out hoarsely. 


\ 
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She was moaning, “ He follow 
me! Tostop me! He knew 
to do! To arrange the conces 
I wanted him toberich. [had 
Thad! I had! Oh, please, God 
only came to stop me ——” 
And then Turnbull saw Ray; 
and he was at his cellaret, unlo¢’ 
trembling, bringing brandy, tha’ 
old liqueur brandy which —— N 
What did anything matter? 
Alice was still moaning—he g) 
the first time, shattered, we 
incredible: “‘So easy—so easy. 
stayed behind—a long—long 
while I—stayed to work. 
t-t-told the caretaker he ha 
for me. S-s-so easy, it 
him. To be happy! But y 
him.” 
Turnbull had not spoken 
ery. He poured the brandy 
through his brother’s lips. 
“‘He’s living?’’ Alice’s lips { 
“Living,” said Turnbull i 


voice. “‘My car is below. 
to Hampstead.” 
“No! No! No! .He is 


studio. All mine. And quick! / 

Raymond opened his eyes slo 
gay, adventurous eyes shon 

“Doctor?” he said weakh 
Keep it quiet. Alice, where 

She leaned down and they 
Turnbull found himself sittin; 
of an extraordinary clear 
outer office, wondering how | 
stay together in there. 
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URNBULL woke up at 

morning, just as usual. 
tea at 7:30, and bathed a 
eight. He felt twenty years 
and yet when he looked in his 
face that was curiously youn 

He opened his paper, and | 
column the day’s report of 
and he knew: ‘There, but for | 
of God, go I.” ‘ 

There was a letter from Raj 
rather shakily, for it was bi 
that he had posted it, and | 
have suffered. He said: 


Alice and I are going to be 
Aubrey Street Registry office to’ 
ing at twelve. She won't co 
again. I arranged for the lic 
days ago, though she didn’t kno 
she would love to be rushed, and 
I am awfully happy. Good-by, | 
again. You've had a bit of a shoek, 
Good luck. 

P. S. Alice was telling me 
death, and how she was talking of u 
in hand, sharing everything, the | 
boys.”’ Good days then—good : 
good days all the time. That’ 
life. I don’t envy you a bit, old 


John Turnbull breakfas 
old, although that morning hi 
young, with a fresh color. 
earlier than usual because 
visit the family solicitors. 
saw him waiting in the car 
Aubrey Street Registry office; 
he saw them come out, — 
groom, enchanted. 

He stepped forward. 
you,” he said haltingly. 
you a—a little wedding pres 

He held it out, something flz 
legal envelope. 

The radiant strange wo 
Alice looked at it. 

“Oh! What is it?” 

“Deed of partnership,” s2 
bull. 

Then Raymond said gay} 
John, but no. I’ve no use 
nothing from you. I have fou 
And we are leaving England tk 
and I am going to show Alice le 
lots of love, and I am going t 
she wants too.” : 

And the radiant strange | 
“He will give me the gifts of 

-So, as they were above any 
dane gifts than those, John T 
away alone again, and he 
City, and how empty it was 
How empty! And yet, hov 
gross! 

And presently he went b 
little boy—to the house at Hi 
still had no mistress. And 
self: ‘What makes some poo 
kings?” 7 

And still he did not know: 
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9 loaf away the 
after having 
so much excite- 
during the sum- 
, We worked 
than 


n the box every 
day and often 
e outfield when 
itching. 

vant to tell you 
about the 


,of people I came 
low best; under- 
,ling them has 
to do with what 
I know about 


j games then. 
oly workingmen 
‘| the stands. 
jlayers, carpenters, men who drove 
ns, boiler makers, steam fitters, en- 
ts, brakemen, policemen—those were 
sllows. Not many professional men, 
:\, business men or that sort attended. 
» rooters were hard-working, loyal 
1s; when they were for you they 
y went back on you; and you would 
7 done well not to go back on them 
hb. They took their baseball heroes 
isly. If one of our players had ever 
~n a game they’d have torn him limb 
rlimb—that is, if they could have got 
ia before the other players turned him 
elly with baseball bats. Some of the 
if that day knew where I was playing 
shat my batting average was for ten 
after they saw me for the last time. 
show or other we were personal friends; 
aiatter of fact, we did meet more of the 
‘shen. Cities were smaller and attend- 
avery much smaller. Those were the 
u old days. I’ve seen a hairy Goliath 
ciad just struck out with men on bases 
m back to the bench with tears in his 
‘-tears of fury. We played to win. 
agers had a hard time keeping us from 
tig all our money on ourselves. 


“Running a Baseball Team 


N man could keep from loving such a 
mand such fans; but each winter when 
| »ar the advice of mother and others 
and dear to me I’d try again to find a 
Jiousiness that I could buy and manage. 
ragely enough, I hadn’t the remotest 
savhat kind of business I wanted. Off- 
n I couldn’t have said whether it was 
dicher shop or a hardware store. All I 
elwas that it had to be all my own. I 
tire I could manage a retail store well. 
Le most speed artists, I found my big- 
» career at a close early. Next I was 
oe in a minor league. I kept going 
elto still lesser positions, and all the 
ilI’d say to myself that I was going to 
1ittle business of my own. I had saved 
money—not nearly so much as I 
1 have saved, but enough to buy a 
a business if only I could determine 
iasort I wanted. I never did narrow 
W the field to the point where I could 
kibout me intelligently. And I had 
away every winter. If only I had 
‘vl in some capacity in any sort of estab- 
ant, a clew to my talent or tastes 
£) have been disclosed. It would have 
“worth thousands of dollars to me, I 
m if I had worked, without pay even, 
office boy or messenger in order to see 
abusiness was like. The one thing I 
©. a great deal about I never consid- 
-that was farming. The town had me 
kept me. 
'sently an opportunity came to own 
@nanage a baseball team. That de- 
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natural than that I should graduate 
anagerial réle. Here was a business 
stood, the very thing for me. My 
of course, was in a minor league. 
ee the work with all my capital 
tmyenergy, . 
v baseball is, from the business stand- 
» 4 Show, an entertainment. The im- 
*10 must be a showman, or have at 
ome of his qualities. I knew baseball, 
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I’ve Laughed at Them Myself Sometimes; They’d Look Like a Gang of Thugs or Pirates 


but it hadn’t occurred to me that I wasn’t 
a showman. I see it now clearly enough. 
But at that time if I had been asked I would 
have said that I was a showman. 

My teams did very well—before I was 
through I had managed several of them— 
but that mysterious quality which puts 
a man’s name on everyone’s lips was cer- 
tainly not mine. Perhaps it was because I 
thought of the team as a little business of 
my own—now that I owned it—instead of 
something akin to a circus or political cam- 
paign. I did my work and then went home, 
instead of being a personage to be gazed 
upon and admired in Nick or Tom’s bar- 
room. That was the correct strategy in 
those days. It isn’t that I’m so good and 
pure, but it didn’t occur to me that I was 
ringmaster and should dress accordingly. 
I never have had the personality that 
makes men throw their hats in the air and 
cheer. 

In the pitcher’s box, I looked smaller 
than Iam; my delivery was apparently easy 
even when I put a tracer of blue smoke be- 
hind every pitched ball. I have made the 
hundred-yard dash in ten seconds more 
times than I can remember, but I never ap- 
peared to be going very fast. Such a man 
cannot emerge a national figure unless he 
remains a long time and piles up an im- 
pressive record. Few do that. When Ty 
Cobb whizzes to first he looks as though 
he’s going fast. When Babe Ruth comes 
to bat he looks like the home-run king. I 
never looked the part. 

My teams would do very nicely—I mean 
at the box office—for a season, and then if 
attendance fell I was broke and out. Base- 
ball in those days was a perilous specula- 
tion for the club owners. I must have been 
fairly good as a manager, because some- 
one would give me another chance—but 
always I was drifting away toward smaller 
cities, and not once did I noticeit. I thought 
I had found my field and was doing very 
well. Every failure was attributed to bad 
weather or poor crops or rival attractions. 
Opportunity was only one hop ahead of 
me, ready to shower gold and fame. 


In the Role of Mine Host 


One winter I decided to start another 
little business of my own. It was a skating 
rink. You see, I thought of myself as an 
accomplished impresario. The rink paid 
very well at first, but failed before the 
original investment was recovered. 

The following winter I had a theater— 
one-night stands. Virtually all those en- 
terprises failed regularly. Mine was no 
exception. I tried concessions in amuse- 
ment parks, which were then just beginning 
to spread from the larger cities over the 
country. They also failed eventually. 

At last it began to dawn upon me that 
I was chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. I’d meet 
men from time to time who had been rolling 
in profits six months before, but were now 
soliciting small loans. It occurred to me 
that their sort of life wasn’t what I wanted 
at all; I wanted permanence, and I had 
been seeking it where it didn’t exist. 

A friend of mine asked me if I would like 
to try my hand at managing a hotel he 
owned. Again opportunity beckoned. This 
was the very thing. A hotel would be per- 
manent and respond to good management 


with increasing profits. We drew up terms; 
I was to pay on the installment plan out of 
net earnings. An uncle of mine had owned 
a hotel when I was a boy. I had been 
through the place from kitchen to garret 
dozens of times. I thought I knew all 
about it. Moreover, I had been a guest in 
good hotels throughout the East; I knew 
just how one should be operated. Of course, 
we all do, and I don’t blame you for laugh- 
ing. I tripped myself by not realizing that 
there is a slight difference between knowing 
how a good hotel should perform and mak- 
ing it deliver that performance. The stand- 
ard I had to meet wasn’t very high and I 
believe I did give satisfaction, but I made 
no money. It was a drawn battle. One of 
our periodic national panics brought the 
struggle to a close and I was again wander- 
ing around looking for a little business of 
my own. 

Thank God, we don’t have any more 
panics. That was a terrible experience. 
At one time I went hungry for a day be- 
cause even the pawnbrokers didn’t have 
any more money. I couldn’t pawn a solid 
gold watch as big as a slice of pie; it had 
diamonds in it too. My last cent was gone 
and I was all in. However, I have never 
been out. I got one of those jobs where you 
go through the train and say, ‘Trunks 
checked, mister. Baggage transferred.” 


From Cabman to Restaurateur 


All the while I kept saying to myself that 
this was funny as the dickens; I’d have a 
little business of my own pretty soon. 
There weren’t enough people traveling for 
me to make a living transferring baggage, 
sol quit that job and drove a hack. Oh, yes, 
there were mechanics, clerks, executives, 
lawyers and bankrupt business men who 
envied me the wages at that time no mat- 
ter if they did think poorly of the job. To 
me it was a great lark. I never could get it 
through my head that I was a rank failure 
and not far from being a bum. I was going 
into business for myself pretty soon. With 
what? I never even thought of the ques- 
tion. Of course, I was going into business. 
All my forefathers had been substantial 
men of affairs; there was no reason why I 
shouldn’t be the same. Nothing but a little 
streak of bad luck—panic, that was all. 
I hadn’t caused the panic. It would be over 
pretty soon. Then I’d go into business for 
myself. In some places there were public 
soup kitchens. Charitable citizens began 
organizing municipal wood yards where a 
man would be fed in return for cutting 
wood. I actually pitied the poor fellows 
who were receiving charity and regretted 
that I didn’t have any money to donate 
to the worthy cause. But unfortunately, 
like other business men, I was having a 
hard time in the panic. Nevertheless I was 
a business man—temporarily embarrassed. 
Aren’t we human beings funny? 

During this period I encountered quite a 
number of eating places not previously hon- 
ored by my acquaintance. I didn’t like 
them very much. I began meditating upon 
the wretched quality of the fare dispensed 
to poor men. I’m nota dainty trencherman; 
a good slab of steaming boiled beef strikes 
me as food for Olympians. I can surround 
a quart of carrots, boiled whole, or a quar- 
tered cabbage with relish. I grow lyrical 
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over beef stew or liver 
and bacon. SoI made 
some computations 
and decided that it 
didn’t cost any more 
to give men something 
fit to eat than to dis- 
pense indigestion. 
With this noble idea 
worked out in detail, 
I stumbled upon a 
restaurant with closed 
doors. You see, it is 
fairly easy to discover 
opportunities when 
you know what you 
are looking for. 

T got the place and 
actually stocked it en- 
tirely on credit. I 
don’t think I had as 
much as one dollar 
in my pocket. I’ve 
never been crooked, 
nor even doubted that * 
I could pay, no matter 
how improbable the 
outlook, so I exuded and inspired confi- 
dence. Well, try as I would, I couldn’t 
make that restaurant produce the sort of 
meals I had in mind when I opened it. You 
see, I had overlooked one trifling little de- 
tail—the cook had to have ideas precisely 
like my own, and he didn’t. Neither did 
the next three. Also the place seemed to 
become filthy in the time you’d bat an eye. 
Nevertheless, it wabbled along, making a 
little profit. But my plans were not work- 
ing. I decided I was not a restaurant man 
and sold the enterprise. Then I went back 
to the city that was home to me. 


Hypnotized by Eloquence 


There I met a friend of the family who 
said he would take me right into his busi- 
ness and teach it to me from the ground up. 
It was the coming business of this country, 
in his far from humble opinion, and offered 
a future so alluring that words could not 
possibly describe it. I asked my mother 
what she thought about it and discovered 
that our friend had already hypnotized her 
with his eloquence. Fundamentally, it 
seemed to me his proposition was entirely 
sound. They were selling something that 
every man in the country might buy and 
you could offer it with excellent argument. 
The company was sound and its policies had 
just as good clauses as those of any other 
company, if not better. So I loaded up on 
the selling talk and went out as a solicitor. 
There were just two obstacles in the way. 
First, about 90 per cent of the male popu- 
lation was not yet sold on the general idea 
of life insurance and the others had policies. 
Second, every fifth man you tackled was 
an agent himself. So that enthusiasm died 
young. 

I was now back among the hero worship- 
ers of my earliest baseball days. Onall sides 
men hailed me with sincere welcome. Those 
fellows never forget. They don’t write you 
letters or anything like that, but they’re for 
you for life. I’m no aristocrat. I like com- 
mon people; not as an abstract principle, 
but to live with them, to swap talk with 
them, have them on hunting trips with me 
and at my table. They’re my gang. A little 
rough, you expect me to say next, but with 
hearts of gold. Why, most of them are not 
rough. Most of them are as mild-mannered 
as you'd wish a man to be, and a great many 
of them have far better educations than I. 
They are just plain people. The great ma- 
jority of them are doing exactly what they 
want to do, and are quite happy. They look 
at the people in the so-called upper walks of 
life with pity, scorn, amusement and other 
sentiments far removed from envy. They 
love to read stories in the newspapers about 
the doings of rich people and the socially 
prominent, not for the reasons rich people 
think, but to laugh. It entertains them. 

I hadn’t been home very long until the 
representative of a brewer called upon me 
with a business offer. His company would 
furnish everything except the first month’s 
rent—if I recall the details correctly, and I 
am not absolutely certain; I would be 
proprietor of a well-situated saloon. I 
would pay for the fixtures and all other in- 
debtedness out of net earnings; a stipulated 
sum would be added to the price of each 
barrel of beer. In effect, I could start with 
a business of my own for a very small sum; 
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the brewery would finance me and collect 
according to my sales. It seemed a most 
generous offer. I had lots of friends; there 
was an excellent prospect for success. Thus 
I would have a little business of my own. 

This was quite a long time before na- 
tional prohibition. In fact at the time I 
don’t recall ever having met a prohibition- 
ist. I had heard of them, but it wouldn’t 
have surprised me to learn that they had 
three legs or two noses. They ranked with 
the other freaks who said women would 
some day have the ballot. A saloon to me 
was a business. I was now going to have a 
business of my own. I had always heard 
that saloons paid well. 

Well, I think far more than half of them 
didn’t. The brewers and distillers profited, 
and so did the middlemen. They seemed to 
think that sales would increase in propor- 
tion to the number of saloons, so they fi- 
nanced lots of them. It was a ruinous 
policy for the retailer, as any man who 
knows the first principles of merchandising 
will readily see. I have no doubt that many 
prohibitionists still think saloons multiplied 
because they were profitable to their pro- 
prietors. Far from it. Thousands of them 
came into being just like mine. I had never 
thought of a saloon until the brewery repre- 
sentative called upon me. I went to the 
place he described and could readily see 
that it was a good location for almost any 
sort of retail business. Within six months, 
however, there were so many saloons in the 
neighborhood that all were on the brink of 
foreclosure. Rival breweries would put in 
competing establishments whenever one 
sueceeded—as mine did at first. Eventually 
quite a number of states and municipalities 
passed laws limiting the number of saloons 
on the basis of population, or so many to 
the block, or both. Those laws saved many 
a saloon keeper from bankruptcy. 


Before Prohibition 


I was in the saloon business longer than 
in any other, and I’ll tell you I don’t believe 
five per cent of the former saloon keepers 
would go back into the business again today 
under conditions as they existed at any 
time during the fifteen years preceding na- 
tional prohibition. They thought prohibi- 
tion would be a disaster, but for nearly all 
of them it has proved a blessing—I’m dis- 
cussing business, not thirst. They found 
their way into other work and I have yet 
to meet one who isn’t better satisfied. Ev- 
ery one I know personally is making more 
money and feels more secure about his fu- 
ture. That was an overcrowded, harassed, 
terribly managed business, and the retailer 
bore the brunt of all mistakes. 

Nearly everyone has had something good 
or bad to say about the saloon keeper, but 
I’ve never seen or heard mentioned his 
most noteworthy distinction. He was the 
introducer of our present-day modern con- 
veniences. The first electric fan I ever saw 
was in a saloon; also the first telephone, 
the first cash register; and if a saloon 
keeper wasn’t the first, then he must have 
been among about the first three to install 
electric lights. Poor, deluded dub, he was 
always glad-handing everybody, passing 
out the price of a bed or meal, laughing, 
cashing strangers’ checks, subscribing, do- 
nating, flooding the place with light far into 
night, giving away free lunch, putting up 
such a mighty show of prosperity that he 
kidded himself, and meanwhile going on 
the rocks because he couldn’t pay off the 
brewer’s mortgage on his brass rail. What 
a fool’s paradise that was for a man who 
thought he owned a business! 

It would have been much better for me 
if I had turned carpenter or something of 
that sort and saved my money. I had skill 
of a high order. No man could make a 
wagon that would pass my father’s inspec- 
tion and be honestly modest about his 
craftsmanship. I also knew the forge, and I 
was nota weak man. But the plain truth— 
incredible as it may seem—is that I never 
once thought of those things. They were 
trades, my need of employment was tempo- 
rary. Behind the bar, in the kitchen or on 
the driver’s seat of a hack, I was a business 
man, looking for an opportunity, waiting 
for something to turn up. 

But I am wandering away from my story. 
My first saloon failed, but I had made a 
reputation for honesty and had shown some 
ability. Other offers came, just like the 
first. The business seemed to promise a 
good living with a fair break of luck. You 
know, baseball players can’t help believing 
in luek. ‘‘The breaks of the game,” in 
baseball parlance, doesn’t mean something 
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mystic; it designates a very real thing. 
There’s a lot of luck in our lives, both good 
and bad. Anyway, I was ready to try 
dgain. 

I must touch only briefly on that phase of 
my career, and point the moral rather than 
adorn the tale with too much incident, for 
it is no longer interesting to me or anyone 
else. It is a net loss. I was proceeding up 
a blind alley, or rather up an alley toward a 
precipice. There was no future for a man 
in the saloon business even when I started. 
This country was soon definitely headed 
toward prohibition and the signs became 
increasingly evident as the years rolled on. 
New restrictions and expenses began to at- 
tack the business in doubtful states, while 
the brewers and distillers made asses of 
themselves in solidly wet states by sow- 
ing every block with barrooms. 

I finally saw this, but I was like a man 
caught in a net. If I tried to turn to any 
other business I had to admit ignorance. 
Repeated failures—in my restaurant, my 
hotel, my amusement ventures, and others 
that I haven’t bored you by mentioning— 
made me hesitate. Meanwhile failure in 
the saloon business never affected my 
standing adversely when I wished to try 
again. 
before I closed the doors on failure. 

You see, the saloon business also called 
for showmanship, and I was always trying 
to manage the thing as though it were a 
dry-goods store. It had nothing in common 
with other retail establishments. It was a 
club, an amusement, or something of that 
sort when it succeeded. I don’t mean to 
say that I had no ability; I merely lacked 
that glamorous personality which is essen- 
tial to more or less permanent success. Ad- 
verse winds blew me away, just as they had 
done in baseball; I wasn’t strong enough to 
ride out astorm or resist a contrary current. 
Nevertheless, I found many pleasant asso- 
ciations, especially when I served working- 
men, the sort of fellows who would come in 
at noon, carrying their dinner buckets, eat 
lunch, drink a quart of beer and go back to 
work. I have no doubt many a woman has 
caught a glimpse of fifteen or twenty such 
men, unshaven, with grimy faces, sprawled 
out in barroom chairs, and mistaken them 
for the criminal element. I’ve laughed at 
them myself sometimes; they’d look like 
a gang of thugs or pirates. But those fel- 
lows are the salt of the earth. Only God 
knows how many acts of brotherly kindness 
they perform toward one another—only He 
could know, because such men give, or do, 
and forget it before the sun sets. I'll say 
another thing for them—they pay back 
what they borrow. Whenever I was thrown 
with such men I liked them; but for years 
I was trying to get out of the saloon busi- 
ness and didn’t know how. 


Just a Jumble of Dry Goods 


Quite a while before national prohibition 
went into effect the county in which I then 
lived voted dry. I couldn’t believe my 
eyes when I read the newspaper headline 
next morning. It was generally believed 
that there was no danger of any such out- 
come. Within a few weeks I was penniless, 
but looking about as usual for an oppor- 
tunity to open a business of my own. There 
was an interim of rather severe hardship 
for me, a repetition of any old job in order 
to eat. And this time it wasn’t quite so 
funny as before. I had gray hair. But I 
don’t feel old or tired, even now. Of course, 
it is an absurd illusion, but if you were to 
ask me if I feel able to pitch for the Yankees 
tomorrow I would have to answer that I do. 
That’s the way I feel. 

One day when I was walking down the 
street carrying a bundle of bills—I was now 
a bill collector—I stopped to look at the 
strangest jumble of dry goods I have ever 
seen. 

It was a general mixture of stuff sal- 
vaged from box cars that had caught fire in 
a wreck; or at least so I was told. I never 
confirmed the story, and since then I have 
heard other versions. One of the first 
things that caught my eyes was a well made 
shapely pair of shoes with soles about half 
an inch thick. Next I saw some woolen 
blankets the like of which I had not touched 


Indeed, they were usually after me 
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since I left the farm. Those were blankets. 
I went in and saw some trousers, made of 
stout cloth with a hard finish, the kind that 
will get shiny, but they certainly will wear. 

I made inquiry and learned that this 
whole pile of stuff was offered for immediate 
sale at ten cents on the dollar. Judging 
from the values named on such tags as had 
been attached, the man was going to cheat 
himself to the extent of an additional two or 
three per cent. Whatever the nature of the 
case was, the man quite plainly was selling 
these goods under a court order and could 
give an honest bill of sale. I didn’t waste 
time over details. I knew immediately what 
I wanted to do. I wanted to open a store for 
workingmen, the kind of men I know best, 
the kind of men who are always having 
badly made goods shoved at them. 

Among my friends was a man of sporting 
proclivities who made a very good living by 
turning his money quickly on just such ven- 
tures as this. He always had about twenty 
thousand dollars in cash available, and one 
ear remained open for propositions even 
when he slept. I took him to the store and 
he agreed at once to invest. He suggested 
that I go to work and try to sell the stuff on 
commission. ‘‘No,’’ I said, “I want to open 
a store and sell it at retail. I want to get 
started in business. That way we’ll make a 
lot more money. Let’s go fifty-fifty on the 
profits and I’ll undertake all the work as 
soon as you buy the goods.” He agreed to 
that, but wanted to know where I’d get a 
store. I hurried down to a part of town 
where there are a lot of what I call cheap- 
john stores and found one vacant. A shoot- 
ing gallery had just failed. I had had one of 
those, too, so I wasn’t surprised to see the 
man moving out. I had to hustle around 
pretty fast to make all my arrangements, 
but I managed to get into that building be- 
fore night with the blankets—that’s all that 
had been delivered when work ceased for the 
day. With my last twenty-five dollars I 
put an advertisement in the morning paper 
and then went to bed. 


Specialty Shops for Workmen 


Next morning about dawn I went to the 
store and found some sawhorses—that’s 
what carpenters used to call them, and I 
guess they still do—lying around on the 
floor; also some loose planks. I displayed 
the blankets on an improvised counter of 
boards resting on sawhorses, trusting to 
printer’s ink and the price to do the rest. 
The combination worked. When the agent 
came about noon with his lease he was as- 
tonished to find me in the place, but I had 
already taken in enough to pay the rent in 
cash. The moving man was also paid out 
of current receipts when his work was done. 

The rush lasted for weeks. I worked 
twelve to sixteen hours a day. As soon as 
the store was closed each night I began 
writing to the makers of such goods as I 
wanted to keep in stock permanently. Part 
of my original purchase was valueless, of 
course. You see, the price of that original 
jumble was merely an immediate oppor- 
tunity; my real inspiration was the charac- 
ter of the stuff. There were workmen’s blue 
shirts of remarkable weave, heavy and 
durable; shoes for men who have to stand 
all day in the cold and wet; trousers for 
men who aren’t thinking about pretty 
creases, but want something that a hammer 
can rub against, week after week, without 
wearing a hole. Forty years ago there used 
to be plenty of clothes like that. Well, 
there still is such clothing, but how to find 
and assemble a whole stock of it—that was 
my problem. 

I wanted a store that would make a plain 
workman feel at home; a place where he 
would drop in and shop around just as the 
women do in department stores, and not 
rub elbows with any other sort of people. 
I don’t try to make the place look like a par- 
lor, but it is clean and in order. I don’t own 
a single glass show case and there is no 
covering on the floor. The place looks 


something like an orderly, conveniently ar- 
ranged quartermaster’s storeroom. I don’t 
mean to say that I have goods you can’t 
find elsewhere on earth, because you can. 
But my stock is complete from shoes to 
hats—for the man on the job. If he is going 


to call on his girl, he’ll have to buy h 
farther up the street. My shirts are| 
brown, black or blue. I’ve got coats 
telephone linemen who ride mot¢ 
against the north wind on hurry call! 
got stuff for the milkman and the | 
and the railroad brakeman. And ]| 
nothing for women. I don’t knoy 
they wear, so I don’t fool with it, | 
know what workingmen wear anc 
they want; I’ve heard them talk a\ 
hundreds of times. Many of the! 
country boys like myself, and more | 
than you’d think remember homes; 

I carry sporting goods too—not t) 
with which you, probably, are acqu; 
Some of the articles you use I haven 
but I also have quite a number yo) 
know. You see, I’ve gone hunting w 
sort of men to whom I sell and Ten 
they dress and what they’d like to 
also carry supplies for the fellow 
locked his tools in the box and ik 
vacation in the old flivver. The fa 
along, but they don’t carry the famil) 
I know about what they want and J 
it. Their way is my way of going 
outing, so I know how to advise 
people. A 

After this first store was stocked 
satisfaction, I wanted new worlds | 
quer. I can’t build a department st 
fact my original establishment pr 
will not go very far beyond its preser 
ness. But I knew that if it succeeded 
place, it would succeed wherever the 
a sufficient number of the same | 
prospective customers. Just by way 
ing out that guess I opened a second; 
another city not more than two h 
miles away—an easy trip in an autor 
It also succeeded. So from time to 
put in a new one. I have to train) 
manage them, and take time to be 
the man. There’s no great hurry. 
getting on for fifty years without bor 
from a bank, it didn’t occur to me 
ought to have such a connection, s 
mained a mere depositor. I never bh 
I’m proud of my books though. 0; 
my banker came in and looked at the 
said he’d let me have a loan any old 
wanted it just on the strength of 
books. I like a system that mak 
thing clear as day; it’s a record of th 
ness that would testify in my absen 
about as accurately as I could if 
present. 


Maintaining Family Standa 


I’ve been looking around lately fi 
stuff and I found a man who says. 
make some underwear such as I wi 
hope he does. The kind I’m looki 
stops a twenty-two caliber bullet a 
paces—it doesn’t have to be made ir 
sizes, because the heir apparent ii 
three or four suits that grandpa u 
wear, and if neatly trimmed down th 
him until manhood; any time they 
the man inside them will be found su 
with a badly broken leg. I never sz 
one pair utterly ruined; they blew | 
wash line and a street car ran over 
Not many men want such garment 
some of my customers really need tk 

If I were a younger man I’d push 
stores along at a more rapid rate, I 
My purpose would be to increase s: 
the point where I could dictate spe 
tions to manufacturers. There hasn’ 
much market for the kind of stuff I 
People have about quit demanding i 
they certainly will buy it if they can 
However, I may yet accomplish th 
ought to be good for another twenty 

It’s a mighty fine feeling to kno 
have found yourself. It isn’t the m 
it’s the feeling that you are doing whi 
want to do and that the thing is ber 
and important. I wonder sometimes 
story doesn’t all hinge on mother’s 
yarn about her dad and the sailelot 
makes me wonderfully happy when I 
that some day I’ll look that old Irish 
the eye and tell him I maintained the! 
standards in the very worthy field o 
chandising. I think of dad, too, str 
about and looking very stern while 
were being filled with potatoes or 4 
and I see him again inspecting hams 4 
came out of the smokehouse. He W 
slouch as a merchant, even thoug } 
insist on calling himself a farmer. If! 
ever forgiven me for letting the farm § 
like to tell him that I’ve got some s0 
the store that I think must be woven 0 
wire. They’ll go well with that) 
wear, b 
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See the New De Luxe Models 


| There are now on exhibition, at your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s show 
i room, the new De Luxe models. They possess the dependability, equip- 
| ment, economy and high quality of the regular Chevrolet models with special 
added features. These include disc wheels, nickel plated radiator, kick plates, 
parking lights, front and rear bumpers, motor-meter and several other 
refinements. These models have special deep upholstery and are finished | 
in a deep, rich blue with beautiful red trim. You will be specially 
interested in seeing these as examples of fine quality cars at low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS sates | Be ee Roadster - - § $495 
}  . uperior Touring - - 510 

be 4 ge b oy / CHE CH EVRO LET/ ae Utility Coupe - 640 
uxe Coupe - - uperior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 

De Luxe Sedan - - - 940 Ra aw | — — Superior Sedan - - - 795 
Prices f.o.b. Flint, Michigan Prices f.o0.b. Flint, Michigan 


Sa. | Jor Economical Transportation 
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Built kind of wiry, I guess; and works on 
his nerve. I’ve a notion to tell you about 
Langley.’”’ Ford made no comment; and 
Hebron looked toward him with a faintly 
sardonic deference. ‘‘You can spare the 
time, can you?”’ 

Ford flushed again; 
mildly enough, “‘ Yes.” 

“Tt won’t hurt you any to waste an hour 
or so,’ Hebron commented, and stirred in 
his chair, seeking a more comfortable 
posture. 

Ford knocked out his pipe and settled 
himself to listen. 


but he answered 


“You never saw him, you say,’’ Hebron 
began. ‘‘So I guess I’d better try to give 
you some idea of the kind of look- 
ing man he is. Then you can bear 
it in mind. 

“‘He’ll stand maybe five feet six 
or seven, maybe more or less. You 
can’t always tell about a thin man. 
He is thin too. Or looks so, with 
his clothes on. They tell me that 
he strips down pretty good, not so 
stringy as you’d think. You get a 
suggestion of that in his face. A 
thin man’s face is usually thin; but 
Dell has a kind of a round face, 
and a round head, and sort of 
sandy hair bristling up on top of it. 
His wife tells me she tried to get 
him to slick it down with this vas- 
eline stuff; but it didn’t doa bit of 
good. I guess she don’t mind its 
being scrubby half as much as she 
lets on to. She kind of approves 
of Dell. 

“But it’s him I want to tell you 
about, not her. He looks thin, as 
I said before; but he’s not so thin 
as he looks. Wiry and pretty well 
put together, and this round head 
like a Swede, and a kind of a slow 
blue eye. Never seems to get ex- 
cited much; but I guess that man 
runs by a dynamo or something. 
He can walk the legs off of me. 
Did it, last summer, when we went 
in to look over the trout in back of 
Megaloosue.”’ 

He paused for a moment, con- 
sidering the trout; and Ford saw 
him move his lips as though tast- 
ing atreasured memory. Then he 
went on once more. 

“Dell was born in Orono,” he 
explained. ‘‘He was more or less 
born to the woods game. His 
father used to work for the com- 
pany, back in the 90’s. I never 
happened to run into him, but he 
was a camp boss, and he used to 
look over new ground in the sum- 
mer. A good man at figuring what 
atownship would yield. Orsothey 
say. 

“But I’ve got to stick to Dell. 
Dell was born in Orono, and he 
ate sawdust on his oatmeal and 
rode a log before he could walk. 
Then he had a sick turn when he 
was about ten years old, and was 
kind of pindling for four or five 
years; so they had to put him to 
school and keep him off the river. 
He kind of took to studying; and 
he decided he’d go to college, so 
he did. His father didn’t think 
so much of that, I’ve heard; but 
his mother sided with Dell. Any- 
way, he went to college. He was 
well enough by that time; but his 
being sick made him kind of undersize; and 
then he grew too fast, and they thought 
maybe he’d got consumption. So he got a 
summer job as a fire guard way up in the 
woods in a chain of lakes off the beaten track. 

““You’ve seen the layout up _ there. 
Dell’s was just like all the others. He had 
a cabin on a burnt-over point all grown up 
with raspberries, on Chandler Lake. There 
was a trail back of the cabin, running up 
the bed of a little brook for about three 
miles, and then up to the top of Chandler 
Mountain. There was a platform in an old 
pine there, and he could see pretty well all 
around. Telephone was down at the cabin. 
Dell was supposed to get up on the moun- 
tain every day or so, in good weather, any- 
way, and see what he could see. Then he 
had a kind of patrol route that he covered 
in his canoe about twice a week. He touched 
Churchill Lake on this patrol, and some- 
times he ran into a camping party there, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


and made his night’s camp near them, so as 
to swap talk with the guides. Then every 
two weeks he made a longer trip to get sup- 
plies. The rest of the time he lived alone in 
this cabin of his, with the porcupines for 
company, and the deer that used to come 
down to the shore below his cabin in the 
late afternoon. Once or twice a bear came 
after the berries in the burnt-over land. 
You might say it was a pretty solitary 
proposition for a young man.” 

Hebron seeméd to consider this assertion 
for a moment, then enlarged upon it. ‘‘He 
had some trouble with his eyes that sum- 
mer, I remember,” he explained. ‘‘So he 
couldn’t do much reading. I’ve heard him 
say that on rainy days, when there wasn’t 


saw no hope of success in it. ‘‘A bust for 
me, either way,” he told himself morosely. 
“In wrong if I hang back, in wrong if I go 
ahead.’’ But if Hebron insisted, he must, 
of course, go ahead. 

He drove his attention back to the other 
man’s words. He had momentarily lost the 
chain of the narrative; but he was not long 
in recovering it. Hebron was describing, in 
some detail, one of Dell Langley’s patrol 
trips. Ford knew the country only vaguely. 
He had seen upon the map some of the 
names of streams and lakes which now fell 
from Hebron’s tongue; but his own work 
had lain farther to the northeast. 

“Dell saw the smoke,’ Hebron said, 
with a change of tone which indicated that 


‘‘He Decided to Go Ahead; and Within Half an Hour After He Sighted the Smoke He Was 
Pulling Up the Lake as Hard as His Paddle Could Dig’’ 


anything to take him abroad, he used to 
spend his time practicing throwing his 
sheath knife at the trunk of an old tree by 
the cabin. He told me that he got to be 
pretty good; but one day he threw the 
knife at a chipmunk, with no notion of hit- 
ting it, and threw better than he had ex- 
pected and killed it. That took the fun out 
of the knife throwing for him. He was kind 
of sensitive. You wouldn’t think it to look 
at him; but then, there were a lot of things 
about Dell that you couldn’t see at first, 
until you got to know him.” 

Young Ford had listened with what at- 
tention he could muster. His thoughts, 
inevitably, were dwelling on the proposi- 
tion Hebron had put before him, and which 
he had refused. Hebron, he knew, was dis- 
pleased; and the displeasure of this man 
was not a thing to be ignored. Ford 
thought he would probably have to tackle 
the job Hebron offered, in the end; but he 


he was approaching the meat of the tale. 
“Dell saw the smoke when he woke in the 
morning. 

“His camp was at the foot of the lake; 
and when he rolled out and went down to 
the water to wash up, he saw the gray haze 
above the morning mists on the water. An 
ordinary man might have supposed that 
haze was just fog, rising as the sun rose; but 
Dell knew the difference. He knew there 
was a fire. Smoke like that may come from 
a small fire a mile or two away; or it may 
be from a big fire fifty miles off. It’s hard to 
judge the distance; but Dell decided this 
fire was near, within a few miles. It was 
right in his path, in the path he would 
naturally take on his patrol. He made a 
quick fire and boiled coffee and got a bite 
to eat. Then he piled his stuff into the 
canoe and started up the lake.” 

Ford asked critically, “‘Why didn’t he go 
back and telephone?”’ 


August 


Hebron frowned slightly, then) 
an expressionless tone, “I guessy 
that. I told you he’d found, thed 
the phone was out of order gs 
along the line. Falling tree hadt 
wire, or something. Besides 
mountain lookouts would pick 
smoke and start men toward it rj 
At least, there was a chance of i 
Dell did the right thing. If you e 
fire young you can choke it off s 
It would have taken him two d; 
to a telephone; and a fire can ¢ 
damage in two days. Anyway, } 
to go ahead; and within half an 
he sighted the smoke he was pull 
lake as hard as his paddle could | 

“Tt’s a queer thing 
some of those fires start 
started in a cedar swan 
far as we knew, there h; 
a man in there for wee] 
or anything else. Must, 
of course; but we air 

pretty close track of pec 
land, and whoever this { 
we hadn’t had any wo! 
We never found any ti 
camp either. But the 
was, and the way it g 
didn’t matter. Dell did 
himself trying to guess 
dug water, pushing tha 
his up the lake. At th 
took his pole and wor) 
little brook that wind 
some low ground fron 
pond above; and whe 
out into that pond he 
where the fire was.” 

He shifted his positi 
forward and picked yy 
“Here,” he said, “T’ll 
the layout.”” And For 
look over his shoulder, 
older man drew the irre 
lines of two lakes up 
of paper before him. “ 
up from below into the1 

- pond,”’ heexplained, poi 
his pencil. “Off here to 
there’s a big cedar swar 
up by ridges, but most, 
was cut over about t 
years ago, and the slas 
pretty much where it fe 
swamp cedars had 
through it. The fire hi 
in there. That was adr 
and this stuff burned p 
The smoke from it lay 
left and ahead of him, < 
up the pond. 

“You see,” he poin' 
“There’s a narrow str 
between these two pon 
kind of ridge that run: 
the higher land to the 
sticks a little way into 1 
on the north side. Of: 
pretty well petered o| 
near down to the level o} 
by the time it gets thei 
some places it’s only : 
hops and a skip from 01 
the other. Well, off to 
there was a stand of sp 
big trees that we were 
to take out ina year or 
we got around to it. TI 
been touched when thes 
north of the ponds wé 
This growth ran from 
back along the rising 

broke off where there was a S01 

slide a couple of hundred feet high 
went on up the mountain, tall ar 

“The fire was on the north sid 
ponds; and the spruce was on 
side. The fire didn’t do any g) 
where it was; but if it crossed an 
that spruce, it would burn u 
mighty fast... That was the situa’ 
Dell sized it up quicker than I’ve 
And he figured what to do. 
~ “You don’t want to suppose | 
just lost his head and went at 1) 
He didn’t. He’s a cool sucker, 1 
No, sir; he had his head about h 
time. He stopped at the foot of 
long enough to unload his bla 
grub and stuff from the canoe, 


them there by the brook, where 
pick them up quick if he had to § 
a hurry. The fire might come t) 

(Continued on Page 42, 


The Jewett 
ivers’ Column 


‘ sees letters coming in from 
tic Jewett drivers. Here’s one 
WS. D. Hodgson of Webster 
esfo., who says, after a. trip 
. je state of Missouri: “We 

+ days in the rain, through 
gled roads,and at times we were 
inhe car in the mud, in high gear 

iles an hour. We went through 
ran power.’’ He adds ina post- 
a ‘wo of our guests say they are 

ade their cars in for Jewetts.”’ 
Hi. Hodgson, that’s the way 
y ett sales are made! 


} 
1 aie 
if 
we'll jump all the way to New 
‘ste (you can do it with a Jew- 
re way!) and hearken to Mr. 
7. squith of Gainesville, who 
dip his Jewett with baggage 
favy for a 1200 mile trip. They 
ountains and straightaway, 
Mir\squith writes: “Our driving 
ft Gainesville to Philadelphia 
5 urs and none of the party felt 
up arriving at our destination. 
no/emarkable part of the trip was 
che never shifted gears going or 
1G, cept to start with.” He closes 
he is our second Jewett. We 
acarhard and pounded that 
eu through fifteen thousand miles 
urins,but it stood up like a thor- 
bre? And there’s a hundred 
sal otherslike you, Mr. Asquith! 


3} e 


owe! S cross over the state line 
ateon, New Jersey, and hear 
3. Payne’s story: ‘‘In regard to 
car purchased from you less 
eeks ago, I have driven it over 
, over all kinds of roads and 

- The car traveled over both 
“| Tee ed Mountains in high 
tives easier, has more pep and 

1 any other car I have owned 

7 . The wi -free satis- 
pee Fula riving it is a 
‘to know. I regret not having 
Jewett sooner.” And then to 
* Hv pleased he is—he adds, 
to me at any time. We have 
a second Jewett, 
vie ” Well, that’s 

id, Mr. Payne. 
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O need to ask will Jewett serve well—a 

billion miles’ service has proved it for you. 
Companion of the fine Paige—built by a veteran 
maker of fine sixes—Jewett stands the only car 
in its class with such history behind it. 


Jewett’s giant-six motor was created for a 
Paige that sold at $2000. Five years have been 
used developing its perfection. All proved prin- 
ciples are embodied in it. No novel, freakish, 
doubtful ideas about it. ; 


Long-lived Power 


Jewett’s motor is large—2o0 to 40% larger than 
usual in cars its size. At slow car some Jewett’s 
motor pulls easily through mud, sand, and uphill 
in high. It is not strained or overtaxed, because 
it is of ample size. So it stands up wonderfully. 


With such reserve of power Jewett gets away 
quickly—five to twenty-five miles an hour in 
seven seconds. Few cars can match it. Yet its 
motor revolves moderately compared with the 
speed of the car. Another reason for long-lived 
power—fewer revolutions per mile. Front-end 
metal gears, burnished and carefully matched for 
extreme silence, add further to Jewett’s enduring 
fine performance. 


Proved JEW 


Balloon Tire Comfort 
New Color Charms 


One Billion Miles Beyond Experiment 


Inbuilt Endurance 
Jewett is over-size in every part. It weighs 2805 
pounds—200 to 400 pounds more than compa- 
rable cars. These extra pounds mean more finest 
quality steel, leather, rubber and wood—more 
expensive construction—long-lived satisfaction. 
Over-size brakes; extra-deep frame; unusually 
long springs, 80% of the wheelbase; heavy duty 
axles front and rear. All these tell why Jewett in 
one billion miles of service has proven superb de- 
pendability. Tochange suchacar just tocry “new” 

would be to ill-treat Jewett owners. 


New Colors— New Comfort 


Now, Lotus Blue bodies with Crimson stripings 
and Autumn Green bodies with Orange strip- 
ings give Jewett a new appeal to the eye— 
strikingly smart beauty. 

And with balloon tires the always comfortable 
Jewett, due to its spring suspension and rugged 
construction, now rides more comfortably than 
ever. And the cushioned comfort of passengers 
tells you that the mechanism, too, is protected 
from road shocks—increasing Jewett endurance. 

There is a Billion Mile Jewett in its bright new 
dress ready for you at a nearby dealer’s. [647-4] 
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Watch This 


Column 


‘‘The rollicking, reckless path of youth 
which only age can dim.’’ 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


REGINALD DENNY 


REGINALD DENNY is 


stirring up the movie houses just 
now with ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ a 
Universal Jewel adapted from Earl 
Derr Bigger’s novel, “‘ Love Insurance.” 
DENNY is in his element in this pic- 
ture, which is chock full of action and 
delightful romance. I think you will 
like him even better in this than in 
‘Sporting Youth.’’ His support is ir- 
reproachable. It includes RUTH 
DWYER and HAYDEN STEVEN- 
SON, whom you will recall as the genial 
manager in “‘The Leather Pushers.’’ 


Take my advice and see 


“‘Wine,’’ produced by Louis 
Gasnier, with an exceptionally fine 
cast, featuring CLARA BOW, FOR- 
REST STANLEY, HUNTLEY, 
GORDON, MYRTLE STEDMAN, 
WALTER LONG and ROBERT 
AGNEW. Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre if he has booked this 
thrilling drama. And don’t overlook 
VIRGINIA VALLI, ROCKLIFFE 
FELLOWES and WALLACE BEERY 
in ‘‘ The Signal Tower,’’ or LON 
CHANEY in that greatest of all picture- 
plays, ‘‘ The Hunchbackof NotreDame.’’ 


One thing you can be sure 


of: When you start out to see a 
Universal picture, you will know it is 
clean—and good. You will know that 
the story was written by a popular author 
and that the cast will be excellent. You 
will know that you can take your chil- 
dren without fear that they will be 
shocked or made familiar with the world’s 
follies before their time. That’s a lot, 
isn’t it? What more could be desired? 


Have you seen Champion 


JACK DEMPSEY in Universal’s 
“Fight and Win’’ pictures? I think 
they’re great. What do you think? 


(4 rl Laem mle 
President 


To be continued next week 
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| little ways; 
| good-sized trees, two firs and a hemlock, 
| with popple around them. Then you came 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

but there wasn’t much wind, and what 
there was was kind of slanting out of the 
north, carrying the fire toward the ponds. 
Dell went ahead with nothing in the canoe 
but his ax and a hoe and his paddle. He 
got to the head of the lake and landed on 
the neck between the two ponds, and then 
he sunk the canoe in shoal water and put 
some rocks in it to hold it down out of 
harm’s way. Put rock on the paddle too. 
Didn’t take him very long, all this. But you 
know when you’re going into a long fight 
there’s never any hurry. Time enough to 
hurry after you get in.” 

He dropped his pencil and tilted back in 
his chair. ‘‘ Well, sir,” he said thoughtfully, 
“maybe Dell had a chance to stop that fire. 
I don’t know. Men that ought to know 
say it could have been done with a big 
enough crew. The trouble was that all 
along between the two ponds there was a 
growth of young spruce and pine—a thick 
growth, that had choked out some trees 
every year; and these dead ones were 
standing in among the others, held up by 
the others, you might say. This growth 
ran clear across and out into the swamp a 
and then there were three 


to the cedar growth, so thick you wouldn’t 
say a moose could get through it, and slash 
underneath, and all of it pretty dry. And 
by the time Dell got there, the place was 
pretty smoky and the fire was beginning to 
wake up for the day, the sun getting higher 
all the time. 

“T went over that ground afterwards, to 
see what Dell had done. You could see the 
stumps. I counted them; but I don’t aim 
to tell you how many trees Dell cut down 
between then and dark, because it don’t 
seem possible in cold figures. But he 
started on those three trees that stood out 
toward the swamp. The firs and the big 
hemlock. He dropped the hemlock toward 
the swamp; and he felled the other two 
into the water, so that about half of them 
was right in one pond or the other. He 
didn’t waste time with the hoe, because the 
fire wouldn’t run along the ground much 
where there was this popple growth. He 
went back and began to cut into the young 
stuff that was packed so close together that 
if you dropped a match into it, it would 
pretty near explode. He lit into it hard. 
A smallish man, and he don’t look so dog- 
goned strong; but he certainly did cut a 
swath there, in the time he had. 

“There were two places on that neck of 
land that were narrower than the rest of it. 
One was right at the north end; and the 
other was opposite a cove over toward the 
other side. Dell told me afterward that 
he never figured he could stop the fire at the 
north end, because it was bound to work up 
on him from three sides. But he aimed to 
make some trouble for it there, and hold it 
long enough to do some work back at his 
second line. If he could have shifted some 
of the stuff he cut down, he might have 
managed; but it was too heavy for him, 
and the branches tangled in together. I 
guess swinging an ax came natural to him; 
but dragging even the small stuff out was 
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asking too much of his muscles. The best 
he could do was fall the trees away from 
the fire and let them lay. 

“He knew enough about the game to be 
sure, before noon, that he couldn’t stop the 
fire; couldn’t hope to stop it. There was 
more wind, for one thing; and now and 
then a little spark, floating over, would drop 
near him. First off, these sparks were 
burned out before they hit the ground; 
but the fire was getting nearer, taking its 
time, eating up the cedar as it came; and 
the sparks got bigger all the time. He de- 
cided he’d done all he could, right there, so 
he went back across to where the ponds 
came closest together, and he started in all 
over again.” 

Ford no longer had difficulty in keeping 
his attention fixed upon what Hebron was 
saying. 

The rough sketch of the locality which 
the other had made served to visualize the 
scene; his imagination did the rest. He had 
seen one fire in the woods, and knew what 
Dell Langley confronted. 

“Well,” said Hebron, ‘‘there was one big 
hemlock, about where he picked his ground; 
and Dell tackled it. It was a tough bird, 
but there was some rot at the heart of it, 
and he got it down. Dropped it toward 
the fire. It was bigger than the young 
stuff around it, and it busted things con- 
siderable when it fell. Dell told me one 
stub of it pretty near caught him. He was 
working so fast that he wasn’t as careful as 
he might have been, I guess. Anyway, the 
tree started before he was ready, and he 
had to scramble some. If it had been me, 
I think I’d have got to thinking how it 
would have been to be pinned down there 
with the fire coming right along that way; 
but Dell said he never thought of that at 
all. He lopped off some small stuff; and 
he scraped the ground clear, and he started 
a back fire there. It worked slow, and 
there was no way he could hurry it. He 
was kept busy holding it from sneaking 
around behind him. It wasn’t hot enough 
to make a big up draft, so he didn’t have to 
worry much about sparks for a spell. Be- 
tween times, he kept. cutting back away 
from the fire, widening the gap all he could. 
He’d been at it by this time for as much as 
five or six hours. The lake was handy, 
and every so often he’d duck right into the 
water all over, so his whole body could have 
a drink; and he’d take a drink himself. It 
was getting pretty hot. The fire had 
worked up to the edge of the swamp along 
one of the ponds. It was right on the 
shore; and he could see the flames and the 
smoke swinging upward, and every so often 
a burning stick would go sailing on the up 
draft, and carry a little ways till the wind 
let go of it, and then come down, end over 
end, flaming or smoking till it hit the water. 

“He got into the lake once for a drink, 
and he heard a kind of crackling behind 
him. There was an old pine by the shore 
there, and something had touched it off at 
the top. The needles were fizzing off like 
squibs, a few at a time, and the little 
flames were running along the twigs like 
mice. 

“This pine was taller than the young 
growth around it; and it kind of leaned 


7 
over the water. But that fire w 
creep down and start somethi 
stuck his ax in his belt and clin 
the tree, and he lopped off thre, 
the upper branches and threyj 
into the lake, and beat out the| 
rest with his wet shirt. He <¢, 
around much, from up there, foi 
and it was hotter there, becaus) 
the upper draft. He said it was: 
hot enough to start dry stuff by, 
got down in a hurry, knowing | 
would be worse before they we! 
ter, and when he got down he| 
fire had sneaked across on him y| 
busy with this other job, so | 
smash that out with some 4| 
draggled in water. He got ito 
“By that time his back fire }. 
other fire; and they were s 
and getting acquainted and 
to work together, as you mig 
back fire had burned over about 
or so of ground; but it wasn’t 
fire; and lots of stuff was too; 
to burn. But now when the Te: 
along, this green stuff was prett; 
up and ready for it; and Dell sa 
fire was swinging along tome 
liberate enough, but coming jus 
“Then he had to lay off for a. 
because a tree caught, on the, 
behind him. He cut that 
dropped it into the pond, befc 
worked down into the smaller si 
“He didn’t keep any real ; 
time, you understand. But it | 
been an hour or two hours afte 
he held the fire where it was, you 
with his bare hands. Oh, he 
well singed himself. Nothing 
but his clothes were charred son 
there, from the heat; and he ha 
case of sunburn as I ever saw. 
ting along toward sundown and 
kind of drowsy, the way fires ar 
But there was still a lot of heati 
than a man would imagine unles 
one going. And of course it y 
question of time.” 
He was silent for a moment 
breathed deeply and slowly. ‘ 
right over him at last,’’ he 
have dropped a good-sized b 
growth behind him. After th 
he heard it roar; and then th 
ing for him to do but back 
began to eat into the spruce, | 
real good stuff, sort of chewin; 
solidating its gains, as you t 
get ready for the next day.” 
Ford said slowly, “The | 
must have picked it up by # 
Hebron nodded. ‘‘They’d seen 
that morning,” hesaid. ‘T ( 
up there myself, catching a few 
looking things over. The 
down bothered us some, b 
around and started some m 
went along in old Dave Pend 
and I want to say I sweated 
bow paddle blistering my h 
were the first ones in. Got 
noon the next day. Dave w 
dering about Dell, because 
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Dopnse BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


A quality car, yet like every ve- 
hicle released by Dodge Brothers, 
a car that is built for stern service. 


| You will value the pronounced 

riding comfort and smooth per- 
| formance that attract so many 
| discriminating motorists to the 
| Type-A Sedan. 
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—because in autumn the sap 
descends to the roots and re- 
moves from the leaves their 
life-giving nourishment. 


Therefore they wither, dry 


and fall to earth. Whatever 
the time of year, 


Purclent™ 
Epsom Salt 


is a seasonable aid in keeping 


the body fresh and fit. 


Refined by a new 
and improved proc- 
ess; Puretest Epsom 
Salt has been raised 
to a standard even 
higher than that 
which is recom- 
mended by the 
+ Federal Govern- 
ment. 


“Morante the purity a 
Moda 16 be of governs 
“Shdard 


: as required by 
“ed States Pharinacole™ 
Puretest Epsom 
Salt is absolutely 
, pure, because all 
irritating elements 
are removed. There- 
fore Puretest is the epsom salt that is 
really easy to take. 

Especially good for elderly people and 
those of middle age. Try it and join the 
host who buy millions of cartons every 
year! 
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One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 
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any word from the boy. He said all along 
he figured we’d find him somewhere around 
the middle of things. He said Dell was that 
kind. You understand, I didn’t know Dell 
myself, up till then.” 

. “You got there at noon?” Ford reminded 

im. 

“Just about. By paddling most of the 
night. But by that time all the spruce 
along the ponds was going, and the wind 
had picked up a bit too. When we come 
into the pond Dave gave one look at her, 


| and he said we might as well turn around 


and go home. ‘She’ll go right to the top of 


the mountain now,’ he said. ‘Ain’t a 
chance of stopping her.’ 
“But we didn’t go home. Dave hadn’t 


meant just that. We pulled up the lake to 
the place where Dell had made his fight; 
and Dave picked up the signs here and 
there and showed them to me. ‘Told you 


| he’d be at it,’ he reminded me. 


“T said to him, ‘Where do you figure he 
And Dave said, ‘I guess he’s 
backing up the mountain with his face to 


| the fire.’ So I said, ‘I want to say howdy 
| to him. Let’s go hunt him up, Dave.’ 


“So we crossed over into the other pond; 
and the ground was hot enough then to 
blister through our boots, if we hadn’t 
soaked them first. Dave showed me Dell’s 
canoe in the water there. ‘He ain’t lost his 
head either,’ he pointed out. 

“From the other pond we came in on the 
fire from behind, you might say, the wind 
from us to it. And we struck in toward the 
mountain and began to climb.” 

He paused, and chuckled. ‘Well, sir,” 
he continued, ‘“‘you remember I said there 
was a rock slide there. Nothing growing 
on it. That slide cut across the lower slopes 
of the mountain, and there was spruce be- 
low it, and above it too. The wind struck 
along there at an angle. If the fire jumped 
the slide it’d go right up the mountain and 
come pretty near making a clean-up; but if 
it didn’t jump that slide it might work off 
to the southwest into some hardwood ridges 
and burn out there. Dave told me about 
this while we were climbing. You couldn’t 
see the lay from the ponds, for the smoke. 
We worked around the eastern end of the 
slide and got up above it; and pretty soon 
we came to a place where a fire had started 
in the leaves and been beaten out. So 
Dave showed it to me, and he said, ‘Dell’s 


EVERY LITTLE 


“Foolish talk what you murmurs with 
yo’ mouf, Mistuh Jones. Ain’t you sawn 
that pitcher with yo’ ve’y own eyes, an’ 
ain’t it better than a heap of the pitchers 
what you sees at the Champion an’ the 
Frolic?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“ An’ didn’t they sell?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Then why ain’t this one gwinesell also?” 

The logic was unanswerable. Also, Mr. 
Jones was in a highly receptive mood. The 
get-rich-quick germ was biting. Opus Ran- 
dall had paved the way for Eddie’s sales 
onslaught by surfeiting Noble with details 
of enormous fortunes turned over quickly 
and safely in the moving-picture game. 
Besides, this particular project was hitting 
very close to home. Noble Jones had a 
single passion in life—his daughter. And 
there was no denying the fact that Iodinah 
gave promise of developing into a very com- 
petent actress. It was a matter of pride to 
own a portion of the company in which she 
was to act, and Opus had made it quite 
clear that should Noble Jones ever become 
a stockholder, Iodinah’s future would be 
assured. Of course, Opus had as yet done 
nothing so fearfully crude as to suggest 
that Noble buy in—not yet. 

Eddie Quartz believed implicitly in the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. His 
entire personal savings had been invested 
therein. His enthusiasm was communi- 
cated to Noble Jones, chiefly perhaps be- 
cause Noble Jones desired to be convinced. 
Forgotten was Iodinah; forgotten every- 
thing save the glittery prospectus issued by 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. 
Their heads bent close under the porch 
light. Eddie was atremble with eagerness; 
ees fish of all was nibbling at his 

ook. 


“Ten thousan’ anyway, Mistuh Jones.” 
_ “Hush yo’ mouf, little man. I woul’n’t 
inwest ten thousan’ dollars in United States 
mints.” 
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working up here somewhere.’ He went on 
ahead. 

“Tt was hot there, Ford. The draft up 
out of that fire seemed to hug the slope of 
the slide, and if you got near the edge it 
would scorch you. And the further west 
we went the hotter it got. I had enough of 
that; but Dave kept going ahead and I was 
bound I’d take as much of it as he would. 
We came to other places where fires had 
started and been stopped; and someone 
had been using a hoe. And the air got 
hotter; and you could look, it seemed to 
me, right down into a red pit below us, the 
smoke pouring up in our faces, and a glare 
beneath it. We had to keep low to breathe 
at all; and there were embers sailing up 
toward us, and the slide was all littered 
with the ash of them. Most of them 
burned out before they got to us; but we 
saw two that were still burning go over our 
heads and up the slope, and Dave pointed 
to them, and I knew what he meant. 

“We got out halfway or so along the slide 
before we found Dell. He was there, sure 
enough. The darned little shrimp had 
fallen back, the way Dave said he would, 
fighting all the way; and he’d seen a 
chance to put up a fight above the slide, 
and been at it there since daylight. He 
said afterward that he didn’t notice when 
it was night, because he was working along 
the front of the fire, down in the thick 
growth. He hadn’t remembered to take a 
nap, nor he hadn’t eaten anything since the 
morning of the day before. And here it 
was late in the afternoon. 

“When we got to him he was beating out 
a little blaze with a spruce bough, and that 
bough was pretty nearly too heavy for him. 
He’d heave it up mighty slow, and when it 
went down, it just fell. But it kept coming 
up and going down; and he never saw us 
till Dave grabbed his arm. Then he looked 
at Dave and then he looked at the ground; 
and he said to Dave, ‘That’s out!’ 

“Dave said to him, ‘You’re a damned 
fool as I ever see.’ 

“And the boy said, ‘There’s another one 
starting, just over beyond that ledge there.’ 

“So Dave and I took him by the arms 
and started back with him. We had to stop 
once to let him beat out another blaze. He 
was so tired he couldn’t do much more than 
lift his arms, but he was bound to do it. 
Then after that we got him out of there. 
Time we got down to the pond we began to 
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“Ought to. Two hund’ed pussent profit 
annual; that’d be twen’y thousan’ dollars 
a year income fo’ life.” 

“Woul’n’t know what to do with all that 
money.” 

“Todinah ——”’ 

“She’s got ev’ything she wants now. 
Boy, I wukked hahd fo’ which money I has 
got an’ I ain’t aimin’ to lose a big slice of it 
all at once.” 

“Take a chance, Mistuh Jones.” 

“T got a friend which took a chance one 
night when he was drivin’ an automobile, 
an’ he coincided with a train.” 

“Hight thousan’?”’ 

“Nope. Two thousan’, maybe.” 

“Shuh! Two thousan’ ain’t fitten fo’ yo’ 
dignity. Seven?” 

“ce Th’ ee.” 


Such generosity could not fail to appeal 
to Noble Jones. He hesitated, and was lost. 
Five minutes later he had formally exe- 
cuted an order for five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc. 

The order was very binding, indeed: a 
noncancelable promissory note effective 
upon the delivery of one hundred shares of 
stock. 

Trembling with excitement, Eddie Quartz 
rose to go, and as he did so his eyes fell 
upon the figures of Opus Randall and 
Iodinah. Noble saw them, too, and he laid 
a pleading hand on Eddie’s arm. 

“One favor I asts you, Eddie.” 

“Yas-suh?’”’ 

“Don’t breathe no word of this to no- 
body; not even to Iodinah.” 

“How come?” 

“T craves to keep it a secret. Maybe 
some day I gives this heah stock to Iodinah 
fo’ a weddin’ present.” \ 
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able to use him. 

Hebron was silent for a moi 
said in a tone of finality, ‘So th 
I came to find out about Dell, 
where he’s got to now.” 

Ford nodded. 

“T’ve heard of him,”’ he said 
said in the beginning. 

“We pay him twelve thousan 
explained. “‘And we're cheati 
that.” | 

“Did they stop the fire?” the 
asked. 

Hebron shook his head. “N 
chance to stop that,” he repli. 
knew that, and Dave knew . 
poed out our spruce for us, cle. 

ate4 

“T don’t see that he accomp 
thing,’ Ford suggested uncert: 
Hebron flared for a moment ini 
his voice was like the roar of a 

“‘Accomplished?”’ he repeati 
the blue blazes gives a hoot w 
complished? I don’t give a { 
a man accomplishes, as long ; 
the backbone to try, and keep 
Dell knew he couldn’t stop tha 
if he’d sat down and said so, : 
his pipe and watched it burn, 
much for a cord of pulp bolts a; 

He cut off the words with a. 
jaws, and glared at Ford; but. 
man met his eyes so steadily tl 
was somewhat placated. After 
he said more mildly, ‘Any timet 
back called your signal to hit 
never heard about your telling 
wasn’t any use, wasn’t any chai 
to gain. If you did, they’ve ki 
from me.” “Vu 

Ford got to his feet and b 
and stood for a moment er 
then he said quietly, “I 
with decision. ‘‘ Well, sir, I’ 
ing about what you want met 
you might as well let me h 


“Hot dam! What yc 
Jones, is a cinch. An’ I < 
that would make a better 
fo’ yo’ pretickeler daugh 
~ At the gate the de 
face to face with his m: 
‘“‘Evenin’, Mistuh 
“Hello, lil’ bit.” 
fully. ‘Has you be 
Todinah?”’ a 
““Nope”’—genially. “} 
been waitin’ on her.” 


Opus Randall lessened. 
Eddie made his wa 


the gentle art of financing hims: 
following day by means of his s 
game of Kelly pool. Eddie unrac 
paid two bits, accepted a . 
Kelly bottle and joined in. He 
reckless abandon and astounding 

“Shoot yo’ ball, large man 
gwine do you no good, ‘cause 
comes my way tonight. Good L 
middle name an’ Ise a whole 
Yonder goes the sevum, leavin’ m¢ 
Eight rock, list 
daddy! Heah me, eight rock. In 
Boys, pay me!” 

When Bud closed his place an | 
Eddie was richer by ten dollars. 
Florian absorbed two barbecue sé 
apiece and strolled home toget! 
Slappey was interested. 

“Happy, Eddie?” » , 

“Them is true words, Florian. 

“?Tain’t Iodinah, is it?” 

“Nope. Ise done with ch 

(Continued on Page 
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SNUBBERS 


| 
| Gabriel is the only spring control 
f device officially, by patent and 
. copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubber. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
ry are maintained in 2200 cities 
and towns. Motor car dealers 
who are desirous of assuring their 
customers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers 
and many install them as well. 
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Assure Free Spring Play 
_ Essential with Balloon Tires 


Now motorists can enjoy to the full, the easier riding 
which is built into balloon and low-pressure tires. 


These tires demand control because of their greater 
throw; and they also demand free play of the car 
springs—two opposites now united for the first time 
in the new balloon-type Gabriel Snubbers. 


These new Gabriel Snubbers provide a degree, a flexi- 
bility and a certainty of control surpassing anything 
which even Gabriel has done. 


Softer riding than you ever thought possible is yours 
if you equip with Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers at the 
same time you equip with balloon or low-pressure tires. 


These new Gabriels do not compress or bind the car 
springs. Regardless of the load in the car, they allow 
the tires full and unrestricted play to absorb the small 
irregularities on apparently smooth roads. 


On rough roads, they entirely eliminate all galloping, 
pitching or rolling—so disagreeable when balloon and 
low-pressure tires are uncontrolled. 


Remember this—that these results are made possible 
only by the new and exclusive features developed by 
Gabriel, and used exclusively in the new Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Can., Toronto, Ontario 
Sales & Service Everywhere Ww 
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FINGER-FREE 


THUMB-FREE . . . dust-free . . . 
protected from the careless, 
dangerous handling of shoppers. 
The Owens Tooth Brush comes 
to you clean, safe, sanitary— 
100 per cent yours! 


Packed in a crystal clear glass 
container—the tooth brush 
you'll like from the first minute 
you use it! A small brush, 
with a curved handle that fits 
your hand in friendly fashion. 
Bristles shaped to the teeth and 
tied in so they won’t come out. 


Handles are in six colors— 
an individual brush for each 
member of the family. 


Ask for the Owens always— 
as a protection, and as the best 
way to clean your teeth. At 
your druggist’s—30, 40 and 50 
cents each, in baby, small and 
large sizes, respectively. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
Made in U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
“Wise wisdom what you utters.” 
“Ain’t it so? This is my big day, 
| Florian.” 

““Reckon”’ — enviously — ‘“‘that maybe 
you has got you a better job with that 
pitcher company.” 

“Any job is good with them folks. Tha’s 


| the money makin’est comp’ny what is.” 


“Wisht I could buy a li’)’ stock.” 
“Wisht you could.” 
Florian sighed. 

“Tse busted, dawg-gone it! 
has all the luck.’ 

“Uh-huh, an’ I has even mo’.”’ 

The slumber which came to Eddie Quartz 
that night was deep and untroubled. He 
waked early, dressed, ate a sizable break- 
fast and trotted down to the Penny Pru- 


Some folks 


| dential Bank Building, where the Midnight 


Pictures Corporation, Inc., maintained its 

executive offices. He was bursting with the 

pride of achievement as he left the elevator 

4 slammed in through the ground-glass 
oor. 

Then he paused. The tableau within the 
room reeked of melancholy. At the desk 
of the absent president sat the director, 
Mr. J. Cesar Clump, puttied feet on the 
near-mahogany desk top. The light brown, 
bobbed-hair stenographer chewed her gum 
silently and sadly. Withering rays of de- 
pression emanated from the large person of 


| Opus Randall, star extraordinary. 


Eddie Quartz frowned and the proclama- 


_ tion of his triumph with Noble Jones re- 


mained unspoken. 
“Who died?” he queried. 
J. Cesar Clump answered briefly, ‘‘Us.” 
“Says which?” 
“TLooka heah.” 
He extended a yellow slip of paper. 
Eddie Quartz perused the night letter; a 


| dire message from President Orifice R. 


| turns were not 


' second he crashed 


| binding 


Latimer: 


“J. C&SAR CLUMP, 

MIDNIGHT PICTURES CORPORATION, INC., 
PENNY PRUDENTIAL BANK BUILDING, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 

“Black Cat Luck flopped by two biggest 
distributors. They 


| insist on at least six 


before contracting. 
Only one hope left. 
For gosh sake sell 
some stock or us is 
busted. _ 
ORIFICE R. 
LATIMER.” 


Unversed as he 
was in the workings 
of the photo-play 
industry, Eddie 
Quartz understood. 
Black Cat Luck 
was a bust; the dis- 
tributors were un- 
convinced and 
would not buy. 
The essential im- 
mediate cash re- 


forthcoming. He 
could not at once 
understand the de- 
tails, but he did 
know that things 
were not as they 
should be. In a 


from the zenith of 
elation to the nadir 
of misery. Instinct 
warned him to keep 
silent about the 
order 
which reposed in 
his pocket; some- 
thing told him that 
it would be inad- 
visable from many 
standpoints to in- 
volve his hoped-for 
father-in-law in a 
transaction with a 
fast expiring com- 
pany. 

He returned the 
fateful telegram to 
Mr. Clump and 
turned away. 

‘““Where you 
goin’, Eddie?” 

ce Out.”’ 

Comin’ back?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Don’t mention 
to nobody ——” 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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“‘T woul’n’t. Believe me, not.” 

He mourned down the street, fretting 
with his problem. In his pocket was the 
equivalent of five thousand dollars in cash 
for the company, for, though the money 
had not yet been paid, the order was a 
binding contract of sale and delivery and 
Noble Jones was financially substantial. 

That five thousand dollars might mean 
salvation to the company. Eddie had lost 
no confidence in it, albeit he had developed 
a vast contempt for the distributors "1 New 
York who refused to see the cash merits of 
Black Cat Luck. 

But suppose he delivered the order to the 
company and they collected from Noble 
Jones—and then the company went on the 
rocks. Gone then would be his last chance 
for the hand of the delectable Iodinah, and 
Iodinah was quite the fondest person he 
was of. Of course, he could destroy the 
Jones order and so save that person his five 
thousand dollars and consequently win his 
undying gratitude; but perhaps by so doing 
he would be robbing the Midnight of its 
sole chance for affluent existence. 

“There ain’t but two things fo’ me to 
do,” reflected Eddie miserably, “‘an’ the 
on’y thing which is wuss than one is the 
other.” 

Pending the result of his debate with 
himself, Eddie Quartz went to his room, 
where, after prolonged thought, he decided 
that for the moment his best play was to do 
nothing whatever, whereupon he secreted 
the Noble Jones stock order in the tray of 
his trunk. 

“Maybe ——” he thought. ‘‘Who e’n 
tell?” 

But if the catastrophe forecast by Orifice 
Latimer’s telegram had brought indecision 
to Eddie Quartz, it had had quite the oppo- 
site effect upon Opus Randall, star of the 
ill-fated picture company. Mr. Randall 
left the Penny Prudential Bank Building 
and started for the home of Noble Jones, 
his brow furrowed with vertical lines of 
grim determination. 


Trees at Night 


Archangel 


August 3) 


| 


Opus Randall had spent an even 
looking out for Opus Randall, ~ 
started his professional career as ch, 
with a street carnival sixteen years; 
Since then he had tried anything “i 
thing with varying degrees of luc 
elevation to stardom with the M 
organization had followed a depres; 
perience in a colored musical comedy 
this morning, it seemed that he had’ 
in the soft spot which had been h/ 
goal. 

Now, however, all had change 
sunshine was dimming and Opus }/ 
that he had not made sufficient hay 

Opus had a plan. It did not aug 
for the Midnight Pictures Corpe 
Inc., but it did promise results fo 
Randall. The plan had to do wit’ 
Iodinah Jones and her wealthy fath 

Opus had been intrusted with the . 
enlisting the financial aid of Noble 
Ergo, Noble Jones was a wealthy m_ 
that campaign Opus had dazzlec 
Iodinah with his magnificence. No 
the company had crashed, what wa. 
natural than that he should shift his| 
tive from the company to himself—j)| 
that he should marry Iodinah and; 
Opus Randall the cash money whi) 
been needed to replenish the barren 
of the Midnight? 


By instinct, Opus was not much gi 
marrying; women interested him ¢ 
the abstract and thus far in his che’ 
career he had avoided matrimonial p 
Now, however, he found himself ina. 
gic position to make an excellent } 
Iodinah was quite pleasing to the e 
appeared to have all of the qualifc 
which Opus felt he was entitled to d 
from a wife. Besides, her dowry wo 
no mean sum, particularly if Mr, Ra) 
scheme worked. Being cautious, he; 
Noble before committing himself defi 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Jones.” 

“Evenin’, Brother Randall. Do 
crave to see my daughter?” 

“Direc’ly, brother, diree’ly; right 
aims to make talk with you.” 

“T is flattered. Have a cigar?” 


leaned forwa} 
laid an affect 
hand on thes 
knee of his pr 
tive father-i 
7 Ji ka 
Brother Jone 
“ce An’ my _ 


got to remain 
cret between 


‘TT hagiead 
Opus; it shual 
- “Brother J 
I has a huneh 
you is prosp' 
*bout inwes 
some money 1 
Midnight Pic 
Corporation, 
Am I correc’? 
Noble Ji 
straightened 1 


chair. 


tera 
you earné 
(Continued 
Page 48) 
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The “ Allen Gurney” of Nantucket, for sixty years engaged in the coastwise trade, was bought 
four years ago by Misses Wood and Prentice, and converted into a tea room. She is anchored near 
Steamboat Wharf, with holes cut in her sides to keep the tide from floating her off. 


_ “The Tale of the Valsparred Skipper” 


| | Riding the waters of Nantucket Harbor is 


the quaintest of tea rooms—‘“‘ The Skipper”’ 
—an old sea-traveler converted into a most 
inviting tea room. 

The charming hostess of this attractive 
summer retreat writes of her interesting ex- 
periences as follows: 


tion of the very hot dishes necessary to 
keep food warm when served outdoors. 
“Our furniture is painted, then finished 
with a coat of pure Valspar. This protect- 
ing coat of Valspar has stood every test 
through four years of hard usage. 


“The sign of the old man, cut out of 


wood and painted with oils, is also protected 
by Valspar, and has needed nothing more 
to keep him as good as new. 


“We have been in existence as a tea a ree 
room for four years, and during that time All three forms of Valspar—clear Valspar, 
have served between fifty and sixty thou- Valspar Varnish-Stains, and Valspar-En- 
sand people, most of whom have sat on the amels—are absolutely waterproof, sunproof, 
schooner's deck overlooking Nantucket's and accident-proof. Repeated washing with 


ee Datbor. soap and hot water will not spoil their lustre 


| “¢ u £ i . . 

| _ Since the deck is open to the sun, the or color—oils, acids, or alkalies cannot spot 
{~<a winds and the moisture-laden air of the 

or mar them. 


seashore, it is necessary to protect the fur- , 
niture with a finish that will stand constant Let the money-saving coupon bring you 


exposure to the elements, as well as the ac- sample cans. 


VATE EN ENE & °C OM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


““The Skipper’ is a tea room on an old 
coastwise schooner moored alongside the 
dock at Nantucket. 


} 
} 
i 


W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 


at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 


VALENTINE’S 


€ Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) Clear Valspar . - (] 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra. Valspar-Enamel . (] 

en Print full mail address plainly. Choose 1 Color 
= a Valspar-Stain . .(] 

Ve Dealer’s Name Choose 1 Color 
: s | Adcleeae. Os. Valspar Booklet [(] 

The Varnish That Won't Turn White a 
eg US. Pav Ole Your Name S. E. P. 8-30-24 
The famous Valspar Address ae City 
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Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made for 
packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Cooling off 
Hot Weather! 


Forget the thermometer! Turn your 
thoughts to ice cream, zero-cold and 
refreshing. Send the children for 
it, or carry it home yourself, the 
safe, clean Sealright Way. 


Ice cream saves many 
a summer day. Carry 


() it home regularly in 


\ 2. 100% leak-proof, crush- 
; proof, safe and sanitary 
Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. 
Keeps ice cream in bet- 
ter condition, too, un- 
til served in attractive, 
round slices. Always ask 
for your favorite flavor 
packed in a Sealright. 
All convenient sizes, 4 
pint to a gallon. Many 
dealers have it already 
packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 8-A.M. 
Fulton, - N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright 
Pouring-Pull and Ordi- 
nary or Common Milk 
Bottle Caps and Sealright 
Paper Milk Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency identifies 
the dealer with Sealright Service. Look for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 
cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 


eat more ice cream 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Brother Jones, don’t you go inwestin’ a 
nickel with that comp’ny.” 

“But, Opus ——”’ 

“They ain’t no buttin’ about this. It’s 
posolute. Money what you inwests in that 
company is like money th’owed away, on’y 
you don’t git the same fun.” 

“Sufferin’ tripe! Catastrophes what you 
says with yo’ lips!” 

“This mawnin’ we gits a wire fum Orifice 
Latimer that Black Cat Luck has done 
been flopped. Nobody ain’t gwine buy it.” 

Noble unleashed a hollow groan. 

“Ts you suttin?”’ 

“Never was mo’ positiver of nothin’ in 
all my life. Now my adwice, Mistuh Jones, 
is that you should take how much money 
you was gwine inwest in that comp’ny, if 
any, an’ give it to Miss Iodinah for a 
ma’iage dowry, an’ ——”’ 

“Just a minute, Opus. You preceeds too 
hasty. I asts you a question: Does Eddie 


' Quartz know that the comp’ny ain’t no 


good?” 

“‘Shuah he does. But that ain’t what 
I was talkin’ about. I was sayin’ ——” 

“Nemmin’ what you was sayin’. This 
Eddie Quartz 1? 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout Mistuh Quartz.” 

“Well, I is, an’ if half of what I think 
*bout that feller ever comes to pass they 
ain’t gwine be enough left of him to lay a 
lily on.” : 

Opus caught the tone of abject misery 
in the voice of his friend, and slowly the 
idea percolated. He clutched Noble’s arm. 

“You ain’t sayin’ ——” 

“Ves 1 ise” 

“You has done bought stock in the 
Midnight?” yi’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Off Eddie Quartz?” 

“Lawd he’p me!” 

“How much wuth?” 

The voice was sepulchral. 

“Five thousan’ dollars.” 

ce Oof!”’ 

The men stared at each other. And 
then, trembling with horror, Noble Jones 
told the story of the signing of the five- 
thousand-dollar order. 

“But you ain’t paid no money, has you?”’ 

“No; but that don’t matter. I useter 
study law and I know what I signed. It’s 
the same as gold unless I goes bankrupt.” 

“Oh, lawsy!’”’ 

““An’ to think of Eddie Quartz, which 
has been co’tin’ my daughter ile 

Opus was doing some swift thinking; an 
idea struck him. If Eddie had a five- 
thousand-dollar stock order, why had it 
not been turned in that morning? He re- 
called the expression of combined con- 
sternation and indecision on Eddie’s face 
when the telegram had been shown him. 
Was it possible that Eddie Quartz was 
holding that order? He leaped to his feet 
and dragged Noble Jones with him. 

“Mistuh Jones, I has an idea.” 

“Oh, golly, my five thousan’ dollars!” 

“T craves to marry Iodinah.” 

“Eddie never should of done me that- 
away.” 

“You never would leave him ma’y her, 
would you?” 

“Not lessn she craves to be a widder 
time she gits to be a bride.” 

““Good! Now s’pose I was to git aholt 
of that order an’ return it back to you. 
Ifn I was to do that, would you he’p me 
ma’y Iodinah?” 

“T ain’t forcin’ her to ma’y nobody.” 

“But ifn she was willin’?” 

“Opus, does you git me that order back, 
an’ does Iodinah say she will ma’y you, 
I gives her five thousan’ dollars fo’ a weddin’ 
present.” 

“Hotziggity dam!’’ Opus Randallleaped 
for the door. ‘“‘Watch my smoke, Noble! 
An’ don’t say nothin’ to nobody.” 

“T won’t, an’ I’ll repeat it frequent.” 

There was nothing hesitant in Opus 
Randall’s procedure. He zipped to the 
company offices and discovered that no 
large stock subscription had been turned in 
by Eddie Quartz. Immediately he repaired 
to Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house, where 
Eddie maintained aroom. He learned that 
Eddie was not at home and immediately 
went to Mr. Quartz’s room. 

He knew that Noble’s order was in one 
of two places; that it was either in Eddie’s 
pocket or in his trunk. He found a key 
which opened the lock of the cheap trunk 
and five minutes later he catapulted through 
the door with the precious document in his 
possession. 

Now things were as he wanted them, and 
he determined to make haste slowly. He 
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held every ace in the deck and was not 
minded to play them thoughtlessly; there 
was Opus Randall to be considered and 
Opus was quite important to himself. He 
turned southward on Eighteenth Street 
and made toward the green slopes of Red 
Mountain, where the silent forest promised 
an excellent spot in which to sit and think. 

Should he turn the order over to Noble 
and trust his luck to win the fair lodinah? 
That idea was too fraught with uncertainty. 
Todinah might not see things his way, and 
Noble’s gratitude might not prove suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to result in a cash 
reward. 

Meanwhile Eddie Quartz completed his 
session of concentrated thinking. He am- 
bled uncertainly to the office of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc. And once 
again he paused in the doorway; for where 
that morning the atmosphere had been 
surcharged with depression, it was now 
electric. J. Cesar Clump had forgotten his 
vast dignity and was fox-trotting about 
the room with the stenographer, and the 
leading woman was executing a skirt dance. 

“What meansit?”’ queried the bewildered 
Eddie. Czsar Clump dropped his partner 
and slapped the little stock salesman on the 
back. 

“Hot diggity dawg! Eddie, us is made!” 

“Made which?” 

“Made up. Looka heah.” 

Another telegram from New York, signed 
by Orifice R. Latimer: 


“Transcontinental buys Black Cat Luck 
fifteen thousand cash. Contracts for five 
more same price, payable delivery each 
negative. Give orders no more stock to 
be sold. Returning immediately.” 


The'shock of elation wilted Eddie’s back- 
bone. He collapsed weakly upon a chair 
and mopped a perspiring forehead with a 
lavender-bordered handkerchief. 

“Undressed goldfish!” he murmured. 
“Kin it be true?’”’ At length he rose and 
returned the telegram. ‘‘What he means 
*bout not sellin’ no mo’ stock?” 

“He means just that, Eddie. Us has got 
enough money to finance along. It’s a 
hund’ed pussent proposition an’ we ain’t 
aimin’ to let none of it git away. Black Cat 
Luck cos’ seven thousan’ dollars to projuce; 
we gits fifteen thousan’ fo’ it. Nex’ pitcher 
won't even cost that much. Us is success- 
ful, an’ so now you gimme them order 
blanks.” 

“All of ’em?”’ 

“Ev’y las’ one. We don’t crave to sell no 
mo’ stock a-tall.’”’ 

Eddie spoke uncertainly as he passed his 
order blanks over to the little director. 

“T got a stock order yestiddy, Mistuh 
Clump—a big one.” 

“Good! We accepts it. 
Where at that order is?” 

“T gits it right away.”’ Eddie exodusted 
abruptly and negotiated the distance be- 
tween the Penny Prudential Bank Building 
and Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house in 
three seconds less than no time at all. He 
produced a key and ripped open the lid of 
his trunk. Nervous fingers quested for the 
order which was to win the undying grati- 
tude of Noble Jones and the hand of Noble’s 
daughter. 

It was not there. It was most positively 
and completely absent. Eddie inspected 
more Closely and his eyes opened wide with 
terror. It was patent that someone had 


But tha’s all. 


visited his trunk, appallingly obvious that’ 


Noble Jones’ order was gone. 

This was the third and worst shock of a 
shocking day. In a trice Mr. Quartz’s 
cosmic scheme went flooie. The order was 
gone; stock-subscription time at an end. 
And instead of the gratitude of Noble 
Jones, there was the certainty that Mr. 
Jones would never forgive him for the 
carelessness which permitted the theft of 
the now valuable order. 

There was but one thing for Eddie Quartz 
to do, and he went about it with the same 
enthusiasm that a small boy exhibits to- 
ward visiting the dentist. Dragging one 
foot after the other, he turned toward the 
home of Noble Jones. Better to have the 
agony done with. No chance to get a new 
order from Noble and date it yesterday; 
J. Cesar Clump had rendered that pro- 
cedure impossible when he took the order 
blanks. Nothing to do but confess to Noble 
his own terrible error. 

At the corner of Eighteenth Street and 
Avenue F he met Iodinah Jones. Her nose 
tiptilted at sight of him and then her ex- 
pression softened as she sensed his misery. 
He doffed his hat. “Good-by, Iodinah.” 


“ce Huh We ” 
“‘Good-by.” ‘ 
“Where you goin’, Eddie?” 
‘ec Away.” d 

“But where?” 

“T dunno’—sadly—“but I 
goin’ to git there quick. Right n 
to make talk with yo’ father.” 

She laid a restraining hand or 

“Don’t you do that, Eddie.” 

‘lL gotmiox, | 

“Don’t! Please! I ain’t eray: 
no cawpse.”’ 

“That’s just it. . . . Say, 
Ain’t that Opus Randall g 
house?”’ 

She grimaced with distaste. 

“°Tain’t nobody else.” 

“‘Somethin’ tells me, Iodina 
better be gittin’ along. I ne 
Opus.”’ 

“N’r neither I. An’ he tol’ F 

“T reckon. Good-by.” 

“Tse goin’ too, honey.” i 

Together they entered the 
In the living room they found 
and Opus Randall. Mr. Rand 
midst of a flowery oration whic 
largely with the perfidious t 
Eddie Quartz. 

“Takin’ yo’ money fo’ 5 
this, Mistuh Jones—tha’s wh, 
dirty trick. Now I shows yo 
stock order an’ then you tears | 
saves you five thousan’ dollars.” 

Eddie stood motionless. His ey: 
riveted upon the missing order. Sy 
he squealed and leaped across 
Before either man knew he 
had ripped the order from 
Opus Randall. 

“Gimme! Gimme that! It’sy 

Opus fell back in amaze 
Jones was not so inactive. 
poker and made for the excited | 

“Gimme!” he demanded grii 

“Give you which?” 

“That order. Gimme or I 
one.” 

“Foolishment what you tall 
mouf. I ain’t gwine give y 
tear up.” j } 

“You better.’’ The poker y 
back. 

“Listen at me, Mistuh Jones; 
one minute befo’ you extine’s 
what this Opus Randall been 
an’ I suspec’s the rest. For all 
has been esplainin’ that the Mi 
poration is flooie, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh, but ——” 

“ee An’ ’ Ce 
reward on account he was saj 
a bad investment, huh?” 

“Yeh, but ——” “4 

Briefly Eddie Quartz told the 
sale of Black Cat Luck. 

‘And the wust of it is that Op 
must of knowed this all the tir 
Jones. He’s in with them fell 
what he wanted to do was to. 
tear up that order yo’ ownse’ 
couldn’t blame it on nobody 

Noble Jones stared from 
to Opus and then back to Eddi 

“Ts that the troof, Eddie?” 

“Cross my heart an’ hope to 

‘An’ a’ready my stock mak 
pussent?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

Noble’s right hand took a fi 
the poker. 

“Mistuh Randall ——” 

Opus knew that the cards 
against him; he backed 
through the door. a 
Eddie grasped the hand of the 
and turned toward Noble Jon 

“T gives you one last chance 
Jones; does you or does you n 
me an’ Iodinah makin’ ma’ia; 
other?”’ 

Noble Jones gazed happily u 
order, affectionately upon his da 
pridefully upon the beaming Ke 

“T never used to think so a 
you, Eddie, but I has changed 
Ise proud to have you as my 80 

Eddie bowed. 4 

“You is weleome, Mistuh J 
some day Ise gwine esplain t 
tough time I had fixin’ up t 
as you would git the best of it. 

“Sugarfoot!”’ It was t 
Iodinah speaking. ‘You 
derful.” 

“Huh! You don’t know 
I is,’’ responded Eddie Qua 
he added candidly, ‘“‘I don’t § 
myself, yet.” ‘ 


’ 
qT 


st 


z 
Tt seems reasonable. But won’t it 
hoodoo if I throw it over my left 
or something?” 
sapprove of levity, Suzanne, as you 
‘e y,” said Madam Atwood. “I 
,.y dear, that you would try to over- 
she habit of crossing your limbs as 
; It is most inelegant; and were I 
ful of ridicule, I would say immod- 
my day no properly brought up 
sady would have dreamed of assum- 
sture so unseemly.”’ 
ifhe had, I suppose she 
»aming,” said Suzanne. 
um Atwood said nothing eloquently, 
vch an air of hurt dignity adjusted 
sctacles and took up the book that 
laid down upon the girl’s entrance. 
2ctacles, be it noted, she wore only 
«itrietest privacy of family life. She 
avonder ! 
me put her arm round her wonder- 
s)ive’s neck and pressed her blooming 
¢gainst the old lady’s withered one. 
sanne’ssorry,’’ she murmured. “She’s 
dyad girl, and she doesn’t deserve to 
e loveliest, most wonderful granny 
-whole world. Please ’scuse her, 
ou?” 
ish, my dear, for your own sake, 
yu wouldn’t make light of serious 
e,” said Madam Atwood, relenting. 
wire no longer a child, and you will 
‘in a position where much will be 
edof you. As the mistress of a large 
hment, with all the duties and re- 
isilities that will devolve upon you as 
we of Mr. Griswold, you will find it 
ary to put away childish things. I 
ik; was Saint Paul said that.’ 
Yi are making it sound pretty awful, 
n” Suzanne remonstrated. 
| 1?” her grandmother answered. 
oH not, my dear. Where have you 
ie afternoon? You have torn your 
fick.” 
JI caught it on something,” Suzanne 
ied. “It is in the plait, though, so 
0 it oyver—so—you’d never notice it. 
ge to go and change, though.” 
Wt a moment; you have plenty of 
. Suzanne, I trust you have not en- 
1 to this engagement without earnest 
idration. Though Mr. Griswold is a 
simable man and has the approval of 
jrents, and though from the point of 
‘cworldly advantage such a match is 
tss very desirable, it behooves you 
wder your own happiness.” 
{y time I don’t give that little thing 
einest consideration, I’ll be glad to 
» ou eall my attention to it,’’ said 
m2, smiling reassuringly. “‘Happi- 
ans getting what you want, doesn’t 
Iwant lots of things and they are 
lyall too expensive for the Atwood 
ly I have always dreamt of dwelling 
ale halls with all kinds of vassals and 
, nd pearl necklaces and diamonds 
thgs, and I’m crazy to travel. Did 
w Harvey was going to take me to 
~ for the honeymoon? Listen, dar- 
ithere is anybody on earth that I wish 
2d whose happiness is dear to me, it 
wnne Atwood. I’d do almost any- 
eit her, make any kind of sacrifice for 


d have woke 


$| 


: n afraid you are a little hard and 
ee my dear,” said Madam Atwood. 
ujose it’s the result of modern educa- 
i my day, if a girl had those unde- 
ikyualities, she at least did her best to 
ethem. She didn’t make a parade of 
tisness. You were going to tell me 
‘yu have done this afternoon.” 
Siamuning with Nature, dear. Mean- 
igthrough the bosky lanes, culling 
twers and all that sort of thing.” 
unaccompanied?” 

‘entirely unaccompanied. Bill Blake 
i the party, which consisted of him 


Hiisn’t a very well-mannered young 
» 3 I think I have said before,” re- 
Madam Atwood, after a moment’s 
co “Yet —_” 
- tve told him the same thing,’’ Su- 
l@roke in, “only more so.” 

we ” 


ctly what I was going to say—and 


n Atwood could be wonderfully 
I at times, ever. when Suzanne was 
t ng. The young woman was wear- 
he most trying expression at the mo- 
t. Her grandmother could remember 
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that identical smile when, as a little girl, Su- 
zanne had defied slipper soles and hairbrush 
backs. She had to be gently reasoned with 
when she wore that smile. : 

“T was going to say when you interrupted 
me, my dear, that there was something 
very likable about young Blake in spite of 
his occasional uncouthness and his unfor- 
tunate addiction to slang. I have not been 
entirely unobservant of his admiration for 
you, nor do I think have you been. Grant- 
ing that his feeling for you may be transi- 
tory in its nature, do you think that it is 
fair to him to ——” 

Madam hesitated. 

“Yes?” queried Suzanne, still smiling. 

“—__ to take off your engagement ring 
and let him take you driving?” 

Suzanne blushed. 

“Grandmother, you are wonderful!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘But as far as that goes, I have 
played fair with Bill. I did let him take me 
driving’’—she laughed nervously—‘“‘and I 
didn’t wear my ring, but he knows about 
Harvey Griswold. And now don’t let’s talk 
about it any more, please, darling. You 
aren’t playing fair with that book. I 
thought we were to read it and enjoy the 
thrills together.” 

“T fear that you jest,” said Madam At- 
wood. “Nevertheless, I find a purity of 
sentiment and an elegance of diction in this 
author that I seek in vain in our meretri- 
cious moderns. You were speaking of com- 
munion with Nature; listen to this!” 

“‘Let’s read it later,’’ pleaded Suzanne. 
“T want to take a shower before I dress.” 

“Tt will occupy but a few minutes,” said 
her grandmother remorselessly. She took 
up the book, a small volume beautifully 
bound in tinted and tooled vellum, and 
opening it at a mark of embroidered silk 
read as follows: 

““T was wont to rove from morn till eve 
on Liddall’s flowery banks. Pleasurable 
woodlands, delightful scenes, endearing 
prospects wild—ye are congenial to my 
soul! I will ever remember your venerated 
shades and your bold projecting rocks, 
overhung with variegated shrubbery. Here 
a purling, winding, luculent, then gloomy 
river, in which the trout and sportive fry 
love to glide in wanton frolic; there the 
hanging woods shimmer romantically, yon- 
der the towering mountains majestically 
guarding the ethereal blue expanse. Pic- 
ture with these the snug cottages and de- 
lightful vales, ye soaring minds, and taste 
of pleasure ineffable!’”’ 

“Lovely!’”’ cried Suzanne. 
fascinating! And now és 

“T have not yet finished,” said Madam 
Atwood, and proceeded: ‘‘Returning 
homeward with meditatory step, I was de- 
lightfully entertained with the sound of 
distant music. The hills reéchoed melodi- 
ously. Again the warbling notes floated in 
the dale, and again they sighed with the 
gentle zephyr. I walked toward the spot 
from whence this harmony proceeded and 
discovered a shepherd indolently reclined 
on the grass, his dog lying a few paces from 
him and his flock feeding on the odoriferous 
thyme. : 

““* As IT approached the reclining swain I 
thought me of Theocritus, of Vergil, and of 
the poets of our own times. ‘Peace to 
their ashes,”’ said I, ‘‘and fame to the mem- 
ory of those who now chant the joys of rural 
happiness.” ‘‘Peace and fame to their 
memory,” rejoined the swain. “You are 
happy, my lad?” said I. ‘“‘I live in soli- 
tude,” said he. ‘You envy no one,” said I. 
The shepherd looked at me mournfully. 
“Surely envy does not find a place in your 
heart,” said I. ‘Then it does in my head,” 
said the shepherd. ‘‘Why in your head?” 
said I. ‘I love Peggy,” said the lad, “but 
Peggy loves not me. Or if she loves me, yet 
doth she bestow her favors upon Corvinus, 
whose flocks I tend.”’”’ 

“Oh, go on,” begged Suzanne; “don’t 

stop.” 
_ “That is all,’ said Madam Atwood. ‘It 
is an incident, a picture. With true art, the 
author leaves the reader to form his own 
conclusion. You must decide for yourself 
whether the unhappy shepherd lad pre- 
vailed upon the mercenary young woman 
to share his humble lot, or whether she was 
espoused by the affluent Corvinus.”’ 

“Tt depends on whether Peggy had good 
sense,” said Suzanne, after a meditatory 
moment. Then she jumped up. “Well, I'll 
have to hurry. I expect that Harvey Gris- 
wold will be dropping in this evening.” 


“Perfectly 


ee 


Mr. Harvey Worthington Griswold, what- 
ever his age was, could not have been ex- 
actly described as a young man; but it 
would have been more than inexact to call 
him old. “Middle-aged” would not have 
fitted him, for that term seems to imply a 
certain stolidity, an acceptance of the final 
in existence—a mental ossification or at 
least loss of flexibility; and Mr. Griswold 
did not seem to have suffered that. Pend- 
ing reference to a biography, he might have 
been anything from thirty-five to fifty. 
When he had his hat on, for instance, he 
looked younger than when there was noth- 
ing much to conceal the top of his scalp; 
but then some men begin to molt earlier 
than others, and it was only at the very top 
that you noticed. His step was elastic, his 
carriage erect and his girth not more than 
properly proportionate to his good chest 
and shoulders; his big-nosed, lean face was 
unlined, except at the corner of his eyes, 
and these eyes were bright and clear. An 
outdoors man of the better sporting type, 
by the tan on face and hands; and his mem- 
bership and activities in the Yacht Club, 
the Saddle and Cycle and the Athletic 
would have supported that theory. On the 
other hand, he was a member of the Union 
League in excellent standing, and his ap- 
pearance at his office in La Salle Street was 
punctual and regular. H. W. Griswold & 
Co. That’s enough, isn’t it? No wonder 


that Mr. and Mrs. Atwood were pleased.. 


His house, where he lived with his sister, 
Mrs. Dupape, was the show place of the 
subdivision. A widower of six or seven 
years’ standing, but no children or compli- 
cations of any sort. Mrs. Dupape would 
return to her villa at Cap Martin after the 
wedding. 

“T should have thought he’d been here 
long before this,” said Mr. Atwood, refer- 
ring to his prospective son-in-law. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you say that he was coming over this eve- 
ning, Suzanne? Are you ” He turned 
his head and looked about the room. 
‘Where is Suzanne?” i 

“She went upstairs.” Madeleine, Su- 
zanne’s younger sister, a pretty little thing 
of fourteen, standing with reluctant feet on 
the verge of flapperdom, gave this informa- 
tion. “I told her I’d entertain Harvey 
when he came.” 

“Little girls should be seen, but not 
heard,” reproved Madam Atwood, who, 
magnificent in her black silk, was en- 
throned in her winged chair. 

“T was spoken to, grandmother, 
Madeleine. She chanted: 


“Speak when you are spoken to, 
Come when you're called, 
Shut the door after you —— 


““What’s the rest of it?” 

“T think you are a little impertinent, my 
dear,” said Madam Atwood. ‘‘Emma, why 
do you let that child wear those bracelets? 
Jewelry is most improper at her age. Ridic- 
ulous! Bracelets, and those beads!” 

“But they all wear them, mother,” re- 
plied Mrs. Atwood, frowning at her young 
daughter’s grimace. “I don’t like it my- 
self.” 

“She hasn’t gone to bed, surely?’ que- 
ried Mr. Atwood uneasily. 

He was a neat little man, inclined to 
worry. Particularly, he had worried about 
Suzanne and her future, so that her engage- 
ment to Harvey Griswold had been a tre- 
mendous relief to him. 

“Suzanne!”’” Mrs. Atwood laughed. 
“Why, good gracious, father!”’ 

‘Wake up, daddy, you are dreaming,” 
said his youngest daughter. “I hope he 
doesn’t forget to bring chocolates,’ she 
continued. ‘I, like Harvey’s chocolates 
better than anybody’s, and he isn’t stingy 
with them.”’ 

“In my time, flowers or a book were 
esteemed more delicate offerings from a 
gentleman to a young lady,” said Madam 
Atwood. ‘“‘I remember, Joseph, that when 
your father first called at our house, he 
brought me a nosegay of heliotrope and 
mignonette. It was like him, modest and 
unassuming; but I think orchids and roses 
tied with expensive ribbons would not have 
gratified me nearly so much.” 

“You just think so, grandmother,” said 
Madeleine with an indulgent smile. 

“In my time a young fellow didn’t let 
the grass grow under his feet when he went 
to see his girl,’’ said Mr. Atwood, with a 
note of irritation in his voice. “I wanted 
to ask Griswold about those Consolidated 
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EACH STRAND OF SPECIALLY CURED 
RUBBER IS WRAPPED AND RE~WRAPPED 
WITH SOFT YARN 


Construction 


Comfort construction insures perfect 
garter support without a suggestion 
of tightness. Comfort construction 
keeps “the world’s most comfort- 
able garter” at its best, long after 
ordinary garters have ceased to serve. 
Brighton comfort has its beginnings in the thin 
strands of rubber which are given remarkable 
endurance by a special curing process. When 
these strands are wrapped and re-wrapped 
with soft yarn, an elasticity is produced that 
gives double the comfort and double the wear 
of ordinary elastic. And the yarn also guards 
against the deadening effects of perspiration. 


Every detail of Brighton construction—the 
length of the web—the cast-off, the pad, even 
the stitching—builds greater comfort and 
longer wear. 


It pays to insist on Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Web Garters 


righ fon 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 
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He’s drilling outa broken ¥ 
rivet ona steering column 
with a ‘Yankee’ Ratchet 
Hand Drill. Thanks to 
the ‘Yankee’? DOUBLE 
Ratchet he can work in 
the easiest position, as 
only a slight to and fro 
movement of crank is 
needed to make the drill 
cut continuously. 


Savesuag 
flying minutes 


Repair shops know they 
can’t waste time and make 
money. That’s why they use 
the. Yankee Handaddeil} 
No. 1530 for light drilling jobs. 


In places where ordinary 
drills won’t work, it quickly 
drills clean, accurate 
holes. No need to tear 
down construction. 


When setat DOUBLE 
Ratchet, the slightest 
movement of crank 
makes drill cut contin- 
uously. 


“YANKEE” 
_ Ratchet 
® Hand Drill 
No. 1530 


Though a midget in size, it 
has every ratchet adjustment of 
the big ‘“Yankee”’ Breast Drills 
and Hand Drills. Fiveinall—Plain 
Drill, Left-hand Ratchet, Right- 
hand Ratchet, DOUBLE Ratch- 
et and Gears 
Locked. 
Weighs on- 
ly 14 Ibs. 
Measures 
only 10’2in. 
long. 


Some other“ Yankee’’ Tools 


Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Spiral Screw-drivers 
Automatic Push Drills 


Dealers Everywhere ‘sell “* Yankee” 
Tools 
May we send you this 
FREE Tool Book? 
You’!! be inter- 
ested, weknow, 
in seeing all the 
““yankee’’time 
and labor-say- 
ingtools. Write 
for it today! 


North Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanica 
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Asphalts. The market’s mighty queer. I 
can’t make anything of it. If he would give 
me a tip Why doesn’t that girl come 
down?” 

“You promised me you’d tell me about 
grandfather and you when he was rushing 
you,” Madeleine reminded her grand- 
mother, flopping at the old lady’s feet. 

“Rushing!” 

“Bringing you nosegays and things; and 
you were going to show me his picture. 
Won’t you now, please? Pretty please, 
grandmother!” 

Before Madam Atwood could answer, 
the purr of a motor and the crunch of tires 
on the gravel came through the open win- 
dows. Madeleine scrambled to her feet. 

‘“‘Here’s Harvey now,” she exclaimed. 

It was the laggard lover sure enough. A 
minute later he was greeting the Atwood 
family with his usual pleasant ease, uncere- 
moniously, excepting in the case of Madam 
Atwood, over whose hand he bent with 
something of a Grandisonian gallantry. He 
explained that he had been kept in town by 
a matter of business. 

‘Business before pleasure,”’ said Mr. At- 
wood. ‘And talking of business, Gris- 
wold ——” 

They were still talking of business when 
Suzanne came in. Madeleine was disap- 
pointed. No difference whatever in her 
manner or in his so far as Madeleine could 
see. Harvey didn’t even leap to his feet, 
but rose with the utmost deliberation and 
finished what he was saying to daddy in the 
very act of rising. And Suzanne—well, 
Suzanne might have been married to him a 
year or two instead of being newly engaged, 
for all the maidenly embarrassment she 
showed. They shook hands, and there 
wasn’t even a lingering pressure. If there 
had been, Madeleine would certainly have 
detected it. 

“Thought you were giving us a miss, 
Harvey.” 

““T wasn’t sure that I wouldn’t have to,” 
he answered. ‘To begin with, there was a 
man in from Cleveland I had to see—just 
in between trains, so I couldn’t put him 
off; then after dinner I was dog-tired, and 
on top of that I had a touch of lumbago.”’ 

“Lumbago!”’ 

“Some sort of rheumatism. I haven’t 
been taking as much care of myself as I 
should have, I guess. It may be teeth, 
though.” 

“You poor dear!’’ Suzanne exclaimed. 
““Why didn’t you just phone and say you 
weren’t coming?” 

“Tf it is rheumatism, I have found but- 
termilk very beneficial,’’ Madam Atwood 
told the sufferer. ‘‘I was terribly afflicted 
with it last year, and Mrs. Venning recom- 
mended buttermilk. She had been a martyr 
to rheumatism, and her doctors told her it 
was one of the things she must expect at 
her age, and she had almost abandoned 
hope, when a friend—was it Cherry Ham- 
mersley, Emma? I am not sure, but I 
think it was Cherry, although it might 
have been Becky Rider; now I think of it, 
it was Becky—Becky insisted that she 
should try buttermilk, and it helped her 
wonderfully, so I thought I would see if it 
might help, although I confess I hadn’t 
much faith in it. I was really amazed at the 
benefit I derived. You understand, Mr. 
Griswold, it must be the pure buttermilk 
from the churn, not the manufactured but- 
termilk. Marks, who has a dairy farm on 
the Compton Road, can supply you.” 

“Thanks so much,”’ said Griswold grate- 
fully; ‘I will certainly try it. Marks, did 
you say? M-a-r-k-s? Thanks.” 

He carefully penciled the name on his 
cuff. Suzanne watched him as he did it, 
with a peculiarly thoughtful expression. 
Just then young Fred Atwood came in, and 
after a brief but friendly acknowledgment 
of Griswold’s presence, beckoned his mother 
out of the room. Mr. Atwood followed 
them a moment later. Madeleine whis- 
pered in her grandmother’s ear. 

“Tt is stuffy in here,’’ Suzanne observed. 
“Don’t you want to sit out on the porch 
and get a breath of fresh tobacco, Harvey, 
or do you think it would be bad for your 
rheumatism?”’ 

“Tt may be teeth, you know,” Griswold 
reminded her. “I will take the chance.” 

They found chairs just outside the open 
French windows, and Griswold took a fat 
black cigar from a pigskin cigar case. 

“Give me the match,” said Suzanne; 
“Tl show you something.” She snapped 
the match into flame with her thumb nail. 
“T just learned that.” 

Griswold held her wrist as she applied 
the light. The ring on her finger sparkled. 
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“Clever girl!’’ he said. ‘“‘Who taught 
ou?” 

“Bill Blake,” answered Suzanne. 

“Clever lad!” said Griswold, and blew 
out the match. ‘But children shouldn’t 
play with fire. Likely to burn their 
fingers.”’ 

“Too true!’’? Suzanne assented. 
burn yours, old dear?”’ 

“Scorched them once or twice,’’ Gris- 
wold admitted; ‘‘but ‘all that is chucked 
be’ind me long ago and fur away.’ I have 
arrived at years of discretion.’”’ He let a 
thick coil of smoke roll sluggishly from his 
mouth. “I wonder if that buttermilk is 
really going to do me good.” 

“But it may be teeth,’’ said Suzanne. 


“Ever 


Griswold showed a white, sound row of 


them. 

“So you were detained by business,’’ 
said Suzanne. ‘Saturday afternoon! 
Shame!” 3 

“Tt it hadn’t been Saturday afternoon, I 
might have let Bill Blake attend to it,” said 
Griswold. ‘‘There is a promising young 
man, Suzanne, and one I value highly.” 

‘And pay lowly,” Suzanne suggested. 

“T am beginning to think so,’’ Griswold 
acknowledged. ‘‘I should not much won- 
der if he were promoted pretty soon.” 

“He has an idea of promoting himself,” 
Suzanne informed him. “I shouldn’t much 
wonder if you had his resignation the first 
thing on Monday morning, and it would 
not surprise me the least in the world if he 
drove that little feed grinder of his to 
Seattle to take a job that has been offered 
to him there. I had that on the best au- 
thority, and quite recently, Harve.” 

“Hm-m!’’ Griswold flicked the ash 
from his cigar. ‘His friends will be sorry 
to have him go, won’t they? Rather popu- 
lar, isn’t he?” 

‘He would be more so if he weren’t such 
a roughneck,” said Suzanne. ‘He hasn’t 
nice manners. Grandmother was saying so 
this afternoon. Slangy too. He doesn’t 
approve of our engagement, Harve. Did I 
tell you that we went to Silvern Lake to- 
gether this afternoon in his car—the car he 
is going to drive to Seattle? You don’t 
mind, do you? Oh, I nearly forgot. I made 
him kiss me good-by, Harvey.”’ 

Griswold smiled faintly. If this intelli- 
gence shocked him his face didn’t be- 
tray it. 

“Was it hard to make him?” he asked, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“Harder than you’d think. I hope you 
don’t mind, Harve?” 

“Do you really hope so, Suzanne? Look 
me in the eye.”’ 

“Of course I do! I can’t see your eye 
very plainly, but I do hope so.” 

“Tam pretty elderly for you, you know— 
quite an old fellow; and then this rheu- 
matism and all. You want to think before 
you tie yourself to me for life, my dear. Do 
you want to do that? I am asking you 
because 

“Not because you have been thinking it 
over yourself and you are afraid I amn’t 
sentimental enough? You know I told you 
I wasn’t sentimental and romantic, and it’s 
one of the things I specially love about you 
that you aren’t either. If you turned ro- 
mantic on me I’d simply loathe you. You 
aren’t sentimental and you’re square.” 

“T try to be,” said Griswold. 

“So do I,” said Suzanne. “Only it’s 
harder for a girl, you know. Supposed to 
be. Anyway I’ve come clean, as Bill would 
say, and you’ve forgiven me, haven’t you, 
Harve?” 

“Td forgive you anything,” said Gris- 
wold. ‘But you won’t think me unreason- 
able or exacting if I ask you not to make 
other men kiss you—after we are married, 
at least?”’ 

“You are a good scout, and I promise not 
to try to,” said Suzanne. She leaned for- 
‘aie “Do you think I could induce you 

o—er rg 

Madeleine’s voice called to them: “I 
don’t know whether you are aware that 
you're in plain sight, you two!” 

“Gee! I’m getting frightfully careless,’’ 
Suzanne murmured. ‘‘What are you doing 
there, you two?”’ she inquired, raising her 
voice a little. ‘‘Where are the rest?” 

“Father and mother are in the library; 
Fred’s gone up to his room. He’s been 
pinched for speeding again, and father says 
he’s not going to pay any more fines and he 
can just go to jail. Grandmother’s telling 
me about Grandfather Atwood when he 
was courting her. You ought to be in on it. 
It’s good! Go on, gran. Excuse me.” 

“Tf you aren’t sufficiently interested ——”’ 
they heard Madam Atwood say. 


? 


Augus 


“Why, I’m crazy about it,” 
leine. ‘‘But did you see Suzan 
mind. . . . So he did consent 

“TLet’s listen,’ Suzanne w 
Griswold. a 

They had no difficulty in hearing, 
Atwood spoke with remarkable distir: 

“Yes,’’ she replied to Madeleine’ 
tion, “‘he consented at last, thou 
tantly. It was a rather painful int 
I said to him, ‘ Dearest father, Mr, F 
ley inspires me with sentiments of tt} 
profound respect. I esteem him hig} | 
appreciate his sterling qualities, by] 
not love him. It grieves me to th 
that you should consider me undu 
I cannot marry him. On the other 
you forbid me to marry Joseph, 1 
your daughter, obey you, but I 
most unhappy, believe me’” — 

“Were you kidding him?” asked 
leine. “a 

“Kidding! Do you mean j 
deed, I was very much in earne 
not, even to please my dearest 
tract a matrimonial alliance with a j| 
man forty years my senior. Joseph,; 
grandfather—contrived to send me ;| 
urging a clandestine meeting, but ¢ 
course I denied him.” i. | 

“Why?” asked Madeleine. 

“T am surprised that you shot 
that question, my dear,” said Mada’ 
wood. ‘Such a meeting would hay, 
highly improper.” Ej 

Madeleine coughed and looked o: 
the window. “a 

“Still, I don’t believe that my 
would have abated his determinatic 
it not been for the intervention ¢| 
Hackerley himself, who, with a ch} 
and kindness that was far beyond n| 
pectation, resigned his pretensidns aj 
tually pleaded Joseph’s cause.” 

“How perfectly sweet and loy 
him!”’ exclaimed Madeleine. “T thi 
was just noble, and after you had 
him down so hard! Grandmoi 
won’t mind if I ask you—but d 
him Joseph when you were to 
know?” : 

_ “Certainly not,” replied Madan 
wood; ‘‘not before we were formall 
anced, at least. I called him Mr. A 

“How funny!’’ remarked Ma 

“There is nothing more to r 
Madam Atwood. “When my de 
had given his consent and our 
had taken place, we were, of cour: 
mitted to see each other with co 
freedom. Your grandfather was invi 
dine with us every Sabbath, and o 
social occasion such as a ball, o 
mother and I attended a play, 
lowed the privilege of escorting 

““Gee!”’ exclaimed Madeleine, 
edly and with fervor. r 

“Madeleine, you shock me,’ 
grandmother reprovingly. ; 

“How long were you eng: 
mother?” | I 

“For only a year,’ replied 
wood. ‘‘My parents conside 
short a period, believing that 
both have time to acquaint our 
each other’s dispositions before 
irrevocable step of marriage; 
your grandfather, was impatien 

“‘Didn’t they have divorce 
Madeleine. 

“T presume that then, as now, 
divorces; but there was not then. 
of opinion concerning them that ut 
prevails at this day and age, 
Madam Atwood. “Furthern 
conducted young women wo 
have mentioned such a subject. 

Madeleine ignored that. 

“They wanted to give you 
knowing each other thoroughly, 
you see each other once a wee 
times even oftener?”’ she r 

“Yes,” said her grandmother 
“And if parents were equally 
days we should hear of fewer 
ill-considered unions. We were 
the eighteenth of June, 1856.” 

“What did you wear?” asked 
with interest. LA 

Madam Atwood opened © 
square, faded, red cases that were 
table beside her. ' es 

“That was tak 


“There,’”’ she said. 
month after our wedding, and 
same dress to a ball the evening 
that I heard Mr. Lincoln make 
favor of Mr. Frémont. Your g 
was very indignant at some of 
ments that Mr. Lincoln advanced, 

(Continued on Page 54 
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at EXACTLY 
Open Car Cost 


Full Size, 
GENUINE 
Balloon ‘Tires 


_ The Easiest Steering and 
Riding Hudson Ever Built 


*1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 


or the First 


bsed Car Comforts 


Time in 


History 


This Hudson Coach makes history. It is the first closed car ever to sel] at 


exactly open car cost. 


And Hudson, alone, can build it. 


As the largest producer of 6-cylinder 


closed cars in the world, Hudson exclusively holds the advantages to create 


this car and this price. 


Greatest of All Hudson Achievements 


And now full size balloon tires are standard 
equipment. Do not confuse with ‘“‘semi- 
balloon” types. Hudson’s are genuine full 
size balloon tires—33"x 6.20". Compare 
the difference. 


Hudson has not simply “added balloon tires.’’ 
Both running and steering gears have been 
especially designed to compensate for the 
radical differences balloon tires bring. 


The result is the easiest steering, most comfort- 
able and steadiest riding Hudson ever built. 
And braking efficiency is almost doubled. 


More than ever, “‘Closed Car Comforts at 


Open Car Cost’’ is the uppermost buying 
issue. The Coach dominates that position, 


In less than three years it revolutionized buy- 
ing, with closed car comforts for all. 


Note how fast it is displacing open cars. 
Never will their old-time popularity return. 
And the rate of open car depreciation grows 
swifter as knowledge of this condition spreads. 
Consider what a used open car will bring a 
year from today. 


As the wanted type the Coach maintains the 
highest resale value against the waning desira- 
bility of the open car. 


So Why Buy an Open Car? 
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time he was a strong Buchanan man him- 
self, and 

“Oh, that crinoline!” interrupted Made- 
leine. ‘‘Why did you wear that funny thing 
across your forehead, grandmother?”’ 

“The fillet? They were worn then. I 
think that if your hair ? 

““They were very becoming,’ Madeleine 
hastened to say. “‘Was grandfather’s coat 
as blue as that?”’ 

“Bluer than that,” said Madam Atwood. 
“The picture is faded.” 

‘Blue coat and yellow trousers!’’ Made- 
leine gasped. 

“They were nankeen, my dear. He al- 
ways wore nankeen in those days. That 
waistcoat was embroidered by hand; some 
of the embroidery was in gold thread— 
pure gold; it was very handsome. And 
now, my dear, I think I shall retire, and 
you may come with me and fasten my 
windows.’’ 

“Tsn’t she a wonder?” said Suzanne 
when the door had closed behind her grand- 
mother and her sister. ‘‘Would you have 
believed she was so romantic, and did you 
notice how steadily she ignored us? Acted 
as if we weren’t within a hundred miles. 
Wouldn’t even say good night for fear of 
embarrassing us. I wish you could have 
seen those daguerreotypes. Funny old 
things!” 

“*Quaint,’’ said Griswold absently. 

‘Quaint’ is eminently correct. But 
mother says she and grandfather hit it off 


him learn his own lesson in his own way. 
Do you promise, cross your heart?” I 
made him the promise and felt relieved to 
know that I was not entirely penniless. 

Mr. Jackson continued, but no longer in 
his manner of stern playfulness. ‘“‘Now 
listen, Bill ” he was beginning, but I 
did not relish this sobriquet and resolved 
to confide in him moderately. 

“T will,” I said, ‘‘as a mark of confidence, 
tell you that my Christian name is Al- 
gernon.” 

He emitted a gasp of astonishment, and 
said, ‘“‘There, now, wouldn’t you know it? 
You couldn’t be named anything else, could 
you? Allright, Al, and I want to say that, 
for all I have existed for years, I never 
really lived until I met up with you. I ask 
you to believe this on my word of honor as a 
British officer. But meantime I again ask 
you to listen while I try to get some sense 
into that run-about bean [quick mind] of 
yours.” I saw he was serious, and, although 
even then I doubted him to be a British 
officer, I prepared to listen. 

“In the first place, that central-office 
bird may have located us. As I came out of 
the hock shop with that plunder I saw him 
in the distance coming my way. I beat it 
for the corner, turned and lingered in the 
first hallway and, sure enough, he come by 
in about one minute, straining his silly head 
up to look into the crowd beyond him. 
Some day that bird is going to suffer a lot 
from me, but of course I couldn’t pull any- 
thing there. I let him go on, then ducked 
out and went the other way, quirting my- 
self a-plenty. And I made this dump with- 
out sighting him again. But it looks 
serious. I wouldn’t put it past him to be 
here any minute with a couple of bulls 
[companions] to make a pinch. But I’m 
going to stand by you, Al. I don’t know 
what your gunplay was about, and don’t 
want to know. If you knocked off a couple 
of guys I don’t need to be told they was 
needing it. I know you never pulled a 
trigger you wasn’t justified in pulling.” 

“Tt was wrong of me to pull that trigger 
in Richard’s kitchen,’ I protested. 

“Never mind that, and don’t try to tell 
me anything. All I want to do is get you 
out of here before they nab you. So first 
I’m going to change that map for you.” I 
looked about, but could perceive no map 
in the apartment. “I mean your face,’’ ex- 
plained Mr. Jackson. “Just now it’s a face 
no one but a mother could love, but this 
smart plain-clothes boy saw right through 
it, so I’m going to make it harder for him.” 

Saying this he undid one of the bundles 
on the bed, took from it the apparatus for 
shaving, and was presently stropping a 
razor. When he had done this he took a 
pitcher and was gone, returning a moment 
later with hot water. Preparing a lather he 
directed me to rub it well into my stubble 
of beard, and this he kept me doing for a 
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pretty well together just the same. I never 
saw him. What are you thinking about, 
Harve?” 

He shot a keen glance at her. 

“Many things,’ said he. ‘For one 
thing, I was wondering if that wasn’t a 
story with a purpose.” 

“‘Grandmother’s? I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it was.”’ 

“And not altogether and solely for your 
sister’s benefit?”’ 

Suzanne’s eyes danced as she nodded. 

“You had more on your mind than that, 
though.”’ 

“T wondered —— I think I won’t go 
on, Suzanne.” : 

“‘ Awkward, isn’t it, old dear? Did you 
wonder if it had touched my callous heart? 
Perhaps it did. Go on, take another 
plunge.” . 

Griswold smiled and shook his head. He 
was looking at her hands now. She was 
sliding her ring up and down her finger. 

“You men!’ Suzanne exclaimed. ‘No 
nerve whatever. Well, we’ll drop the sub- 
ject. Are you glad I’m going to marry you, 
Harvey?” 

“ Tremendously.”’ 

“You don’t say that fervently enough. 
Are you glad I was honest with you and 
confessed about Bill?”’ 

“Very! Especially if you didn’t know 
that I drove past you and Bill this after- 
noon and saw what you confessed to.” 

“T wasn’t at all sure. It was Bill aroused 
my suspicion. Bill’s motto is ‘Tell ’em 
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nothing!’ He didn’t tell me, and I couldn’t 
have sworn to you or the car. Bill just said 
there were two guys in it, and that got me 
to guessing, because the one thing I could 
swear to was that one of the guys was a 
guyess. But Bill wouldn’t have considered 
it sporting to mention it if he recognized 
you, and I’m sure now that he did.” 

“Tt was Mrs. Erroll,’’ said Griswold 
composedly. “You met her at my house, 
you remember?” J 

“‘Tremember,”’ said Suzanne. ‘A widow, 
isn’t she? She’s lovely, too. Your sister 
said she was an old flame of yours. You 
are quite sure that you wouldn’t sooner 
marry her than me?” 

“ Absolutely,’’ replied Griswold firmly. 
“Are you equally sure that you wouldn’t 
sooner marry Bill Blake?” 

“Brace yourself for a shock, Harvey,” 
said Suzanne. ‘Ten minutes ago I’d have 
lied like a lady and told you that I wouldn’t; 
but now, in view of your sudden attack of 
rheumatism and other infirmities, and your 
kind intention to promote William, and all 
the rest of it, and as you haven’t the 
nerve—no, I won’t say that; you’re a dear 
and a lamb and an angel, and I know it’s 
just out of consideration for me; so, as I 
haven’t any consideration for anybody but 
myself is 

She rose. 

“Dear Mr. Griswold, you inspire me 
with the highest respect and esteem, but I 
cannot bestow my hand where my heart 
can never be. Take back your ring, I beg.” 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


(Continued from Page 19) 


long time. ‘‘The more you rub the less it’ll 
feel like your rind was coming off,” he ex- 
plained. When all was to his satisfaction 
he bade me seat myself in the chair and 
bend my head back, whereupon he took his 
razor and began to shave my face. I was at 
once glad I had rubbed in the lather so well, 
because even now the process was painful 
in the extreme. Either Mr. Jackson was 
not a skilled barber or his blade was im- 
perfect. More than once I flinched when 
my skin was cut. Mr. Jackson handsomely 
acknowledged his ineptness, saying, hu- 
morously, that his rightful place was out 
at the stockyards, but he at length finished 
the task and stanched the blood flow in the 
several places needing it. 

Then he exclaimed, ‘“‘There, it makes 
you look at least twenty minutes younger,” 
and, cautioning me to remain as I was, he 
brought a bottle from the bed and began 
to apply what I believed to be a healing 
lotion. He was thorough in this, applying 
it even to the lids of my eyes after he had 
directed me to close them. 

“So far, so good,” he remarked, survey- 
ing me as an artist might his canvas. ‘‘To- 
morrow I’ll second-coat you.” He then 
rummaged among his curious belongings 
on the bed and affixed to me something I 
took to be a close-fitting cap, after which 
he demanded that I regard myself in the 
mirror. 

I looked, and received a shock. I had 
known full well that the lines of my face 
would be unfamiliar, they having been 
hidden for thirty years, but I had not been 
prepared for the other effects my com- 
panion had achieved. My face was darkly 
stained and on my head was a raven wig of 
coarse hair falling in two braids before my 
shoulders. Needless to say, I would not 
have known myself; not a lineament was 
familiar and I seemed of another race. 

“Heap big Injun!”’ exclaimed Mr. Jack- 
son, as if pleased with his handiwork, and I 
saw that I did indeed resemble one of our 
aboriginal redmen with high cheekbones 
and a nobly jutting nose. 

‘Chief Ugwalalla!”” again exclaimed Mr. 
Jackson in delight, and ordered me to re- 
move my clothing. When I had done this 
he brought me other garments, trousers of 
fringed buckskin, a shirt of the same, pro- 
fusely beaded in blue and white, an elab- 
orately feathered headdress and moccasins, 
all of which he insisted that I don. To 
please the honest fellow—albeit a little hes- 
itantly—I did so, and again surveying 
myself in the glass I was compelled to ad- 
mit that my effect was rather tremendous, 
especially after I received the long-stemmed 
pipe which Mr. Jackson filled with tobacco 
and lighted for me. 

“Now,” my companion astonishingly 
said, “I want you to perform for this crowd 
of paléfaces the sacred medicine dance of 
the Ugwalallas.” I understood that his 


reference to a crowd of palefaces was 

more of his somewhat cheap humor, but I 

saw that he was serious about the dance, 

so I had to protest that I had made no 

studies of the customs of this or any other 

se of our Indians and could not oblige 
im. 

“‘Nonsense!’”’ he retorted. ‘Lift your 
feet up quick like you was standing on a 
hot stove and go round in little circles. 
Wishing to please, I tried this and soon re- 
ceived applause for my efforts. 

“You'll do it!” he cheered. “You got 
the step, and now you must grunt in time 
with the dance—this way.” And Mr. 
Jackson himself proceeded to dance, ac- 
companying himself with guttural ejacu- 
lations, partly like grunts and somewhat 
ne the lowing utterance of our domestic 

ull, 

’ “Do it that way,” he urged, and now 
from the bed he lifted a banjo and began 
to beat time on its drumlike head. To this 
I stepped the dance and-reproduced the 
sounds he had made as best I could. When 
I finished, in a profuse perspiration, he 
clapped me heartily on the shoulder with 
“Fine, Al! You’re the best Indian this side 
of Indianapolis. And remember you don’t 
know a word of English; all you can say 
of it is ‘Ugh, ugh! Me heap big chief!’ 
Go on, say it.” 

“Ugh, ugh,’ I repeated, ‘I am a heap 
big chieftain.” 

“No, no—nothing like it!” My com- 
panion here betrayed his first real impa- 
tience with me. “‘ You said it like a d d 
professor. Now, like this; talk it way down 
in your stomach, and for Pete’s sake don’t 
say ‘I am a big chieftain.’ Even the little 
tots would give you the laugh. Now 
then—‘Ugh, ugh, me heap big chief!’” 

As best I could, then, I rendered the 
silly phrase, and after repeated effort and 
under severe correction I finally achieved 
the tone and diction he strove for. 

“That’s enough lesson for tonight,” he 
said at last, ‘‘so now let’s eat.”” Whereupon 
he placed on the dresser top some tins of 
sardines—fish’s pups, he quaintly termed 
them—a loaf of bread, some cheese, a fruit 
pie and a bottle of milk, and we ate as we 
stood there, he explaining that it would 
have been unwise to venture out for food, 
even in my present perfect disguise. He 
had, it seemed, formed a deep respect for 
the sleuthing skill of our pursuer and would 
take as few risks as possible until we were 
beyond the reach of his cunning. 

When we had eaten, Mr. Jackson rolled 
a cigarette with tobacco and paper, took 
up his banjo and, sitting on the bed to tune 
it, was presently singing in a rough but not 
unpleasant voice. They were songs I had 
not before heard; many of them seemed 
trivial indeed, full of meaningless exclama- 
tions which he delivered with painful gri- 
maces. After I had listened to a few of these 


\ 
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It glittered between her 
finger. Griswold took it anc 
kissed the little outstretched ha 

“But I don’t believe I want | 
after all,’ he said, with a ruef 
smile. 

As they walked together to 
car a few minutes later, the sigh 
would have warmed Mr. Atwood’ 
fatherly heart. 

Suzanne was clinging to Gri 
and he had a hand over both 
they walked very slowly, and s' 
in whispers. 

“T’ll see him tomorrow m 
plead your cause,” said Mr, 
ferring to Mr. Atwood. ‘Don’ 
my dear. I’ll put Bill’s prosp 
rosy light, and you can tell B 
that resignation of his. Lea’ 
Uncle Harvey.” 

“T believe I’ll reconsider af 
Suzanne, squeezing his arm. 
good to lose. Give me that 

“Too late!’’ chuckled Gris 
have to put up with a chest of s 

“Sweet thing! But listen, Har 
get the rosy light. It’s lovel 
Bill wouldn’t want it. He’s a 
idiot, and I wouldn’t let 
Seattle even if he were willin: 

““Why?’’ asked Griswold, 
the running board of his car, 

“‘T’m crazy to travel,” said 
ways was and—well, I’m going 
that overland trip with Bill.” — 


I commended his skill upon the 
but said that my own prefer 
was for something a bit more se 
thing with perhaps more pur 
ones he had sung. He strum 

the banjo, and at first I fanci 
heard my criticism, yet presen 
up, his fingers still causing twi 
to sound, and remarked, “Na 
would prefer something seri 
like you. Well, how about this 
he began another song in a 
which was quite effective and 
saw, to be rich with pathos, 


“A young man was on trial for 
a hack, 

He had been caught red-handed 
it did look black. . 

But when his dear old mother he 
was back in jail, 

She hastened to the court rooi 
so white and pale.” 


The recital continued rath 
to the mother’s final appeal to 
judge not to make her boy a fe 
it must be a folk song, crude 
forthright, like many of the | 
ballads, and my applause was § 

Mr. Jackson acknowledged 1 
saying, “‘I was sure that wo 
heart, Al.’’ But he did nots: 
idly fingering his instrumen’ 
ments he suddenly glanced up 
said in an odd voice, ‘‘ Boy, you 
it, but you are half owner | 
sweetest little two-man me 
west of Pittsburgh.” . f 
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‘pose following day proved 
educational values, bri 
did, in closer touch with the 
terned personality of Mr. 
enlarging my apprehension of 
terprise in which we were 
gage. ‘‘A show of medicine” 
suggested merely the laden 
apothecary, whereas I was 
meant something vastly dif 
racy vernacular of my compé 
I slept soundly in a bleak ¢ 
the hall, adjoining one oe 
youth called Harold, Mr. Jae 
ing me to it and extracting a 
should this lad arouse me in 
suggest another jolly game of s 
instantly scream for help. 1 
not disturbed and came to 
after a reviving rest. We 
the dresser, having the reme 
night food and a pot of coff 
Jackson had rustled [obtained 
from the woman conducting | 
house. When we had done 
coated with the stain, and 
was adjusted I felt an assuran 
(Continued on Pag 
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_ (Continued from Page 54) 
Copplestone nor even the repulsive 
en Meigs could take me for 
‘ing but the aboriginal I seemed to be. 
Deion, too, seeming to find my 
. satisfactory, now acquainted me 
ur plans and mode of travel. He was 
wner, it appeared, of a motor car, 
he described as a tin Elizabeth, held 
neighboring garage as security for a 
repairs. This bill he would pay and, 
boas some necessary purchases and 
g all in readiness, we two would leave 
ty as soon as night had fallen. I was 
- the meantime to venture from the 
ux lest my whereabouts be revealed to 
» tective. By midday, as we ate our 
fi luncheon, Mr. Jackson, having made 
|hopping expeditions, informed me 
tll went well. The detective had not 
sncountered, to my companion’s pro- 
“ annoyance, because he now meant, 
su| the meeting occur on a side street, 
k fassail] him and thus perhaps dis- 
ze his officious meddling. 
as at odd moments during the day, 
py, when we chatted after luncheon 
i) Mr. Jackson smoked his cigarette, 
came to a better appreciation of this 
ae man and the lifework that had 
“oe for him almost an obsession. He 
1,; seemed, many years previous while 
ying among the famed Rocky Moun- 
assayed the life of an aged Indian chief, 
6 gratitude revealed to him the for- 
letor a wonderful potion that almost 
railously cured a wide range of ail- 
mn Though compounded of simple 
‘band barks, the secret of its prepara- 
njad been jealously guarded by the 
dchief until the gallant behavior of 
ackson melted his stoicism. Before 
oa ing the priceless formula, however, 
 ieftain obliged my companion to 
‘athat he would devote his remaining 
ato putting the remedy within reach 
al vhite sufferers. 
oath had been kept. I could not 
this as my companion in narrating 
jcident became really impassioned, 
mjto heights of oratory that I found 
ly ffecting, while his dark eyes glowed 
hhe earnest, almost fanatic light of 
‘(dicated to the relief of human mis- 
. Indeed, I now assured myself that 
eh his theatrical exterior, his at times 
Speen manner, his infelicities and 
cities of speech, his ballads of an in- 
scuent and often frivolous type—there 
t heart of gold. As to these songs of 
tbe sure, I presently learned that he 
dicended to them merely as a means 
‘aging the herd, many of whom, al- 
uj, needing his potent herbal com- 
in would yet be repelled by worthier 
siiand so lose the chance of a lifetime. 
‘olin a very literal way Mr. Jackson 
Ipt his promise to the aged chieftain. 
innd again urged by wealthy investors 
On a company which would manu- 
i and market the remedy in large 
nities, he had foreseen that this step 
inevitably result in a deterioration 
heompound. Though the formula was 
p! as to ingredients, their assembling 
tid the nicest care, and he, loyal and 
hzht soul, had steadfastly resolved 
+e standard should not be lowered— 
sacrifice of the immense fortune in- 
ay his, had his conscience permitted 
tsanction factory methods and quan- 
-}oduction. 
10, too, I learned how my friend had 
m reduced to the plight in which I 
tim the day before. His former side- 
‘[asiness associate] had been an Indian 
1¢ Rafferty, who in a near-by town 
flen from a wagon and also become 
xated to a point where he had sought 
Vige the wrongs of his people upon a 
vathered for the purpose of listening 
ngs of Mr. Jackson—for the man, 
‘ed, sang in public on his journeys 
gropbadour of old. In his maniacal 
iy the Indian had severely wounded 
tT bystanders before Mr. Jackson and 
M:ould overpower him, and was later, 
time days in the alcoholic ward of an 
ition, confined for a period of six 
: In a hoosgow [sanitarium]. All this 
sailed legal expense in order to save 
ifferty from a trial for attempted 
ide and perhaps a greatly longer 
of confinement. Before the pro- 
mS were over Mr. Jackson had not 
_kpended all his surplus. but been 
eGo part with many of his more inti- 
e slongings, 
P Told Mike,” he said as he ended the 
Ww. “He was as good an Indian as I 
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ever worked with while he stayed on the 
wagon. But let him get a few jolts [glasses] 
of the wrong kind of hooch [liquor] and the 
wrongs of Ireland got between him and his 
work. The least remark from some gink 
[person] in the crowd would set him off. 
And I never did get back the tommyhawk 
he worked with. They took it for evidence. 
And they still got it. But at that, we come 
off lucky.” 

This showed the genial optimism of my 
friend, it being his way to look on the bright 
side of any calamitous happening. His 
money gone and his car held for a repair 
bill, he had cheerfully searched for another 
side-kick with a modest capital, and though 
not a religious person he regarded his meet- 
Ing with myself as nothing short of provi- 
dential. Later I asked why Mr. Rafferty, 
an Indian, should have been incensed by 
the wrongs of another people, only to learn 
that it was a great kindness of heart unable 
to brook oppression wherever found. Such 
being the man whose place I had to fill, I 
resolved to put forth my best efforts. The 
work was a worthy one, and its object— 
the relief of human misery—would excuse 
the masquerading deception I was about to 
practice. Also, I did not forget, it would 
put me beyond the impish attentions of the 
detective, Meigs. 

The remainder of our day was a time of 
bustling preparation for what my companion 
termed our get-away. He was constantly 
remembering new purchases that must be 
made or articles to be retrieved from the 
loan offices where trifling sums had been 
advanced on them. Such was his distrac- 
tion, it was not until late in the afternoon 
that he bethought himself of his stock of the 
magic remedy which he must procure from 
a chemist who would compound it under 
his personal supervision. Later he in- 
formed me that the stuff had been obtained 
and loaded in the tin Elizabeth. On this 
trip, also, he regained possession of a port- 
manteau of clothing and several striking 
pieces of jewelry; a watch, a chain of heavy 
golden links to which was attached, as a 
charm, a huge nugget of pure gold from a 


“mine he had once nearly owned, a scarfpin 


in the form of a beetle fabricated from bril- 
liants, and a finger ring set with a stone of 
great luster which must. have been worth 
a considerable sum. These ornamental 
items restored to his equipment, with an 
effect noticeable yet not repellent, as it 
might have been in a creature of less vital 
power, Mr. Jackson was far from being the 
victim of melancholy I had found him when 
a suffered nostalgia at beholding prairie 
ogs. 

He was now uplifted, and prophesied a 
rosy future for us both. 

At six o’clock he returned from his final 
trip, announcing that all was ready for our 
start. He brought with him the materials 
for our supper and we ate most enjoyably. 

Our repast over, Mr. Jackson, having 
made and lighted his cigarette, informed 
me that at a certain period of the lecture 
which he delivered he would speak some 
words to me in the Indian tongue to which 
I must respond in the affirmative, after 
which he would announce to his crowds my 
willingness to address them briefly in my 
native language concerning the merits of 
the curative he offered. I failed at first to 
get his meaning, because he well knew that 
I was ignorant of the Indian language, but 
it seemed that all this talk would be a de- 
ception, though justified, indeed, by the 
end in view. Without difficulty I learned 
the few guttural syllables to signify my ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to speak, but he 
and I were for some moments at a loss for 
my address which was to follow. This 
would last not more than three minutes, 
said my tutor, and might be reduced to 
two, but I must devise a fashion of vocables 
for it that would be unintelligible yet seem 
to be in the redman’s tongue. 

“Can’t you fake something?” suggested 
Mr. Jackson at last. ‘You know—just 
some sort of gibberish—uglywugly monom- 
ombush kashawatskie, so on and so on; 
just do a spiel, but do it with real acting so 
the hicks [suburbanites] will think they’re 
getting the real gazukus [authentic speech].’’ 

Anxious to please, I tried this device, but 
found myself awkward at it. I could, in 
truth, assemble meaningless syllables, but 
I found their repetition would be purely 
mechanical; I could warm them with no 
passion. And this rather piqued me be- 
cause—I who have lectured for thirty years 
may say it without vainglory—I have ordi- 
narily an effective platform presence and my 
delivery is conceded to be not unimpressive. 
But though I tried again the meaningless 
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jumble, finding it still cold, I had a flash of 
inspiration. 

“Eureka!” I cried. ‘Why not address 
the hicks in a real language, yet one they 


could by no possibility comprehend? By | 


doing this, by quoting remembered vigor- 
ous passages, I could infuse into them a 
warmth that would, with the unlearned, 
cause them to pass for superb gazukus.” 


“As how?” demanded my friend, some- | 


what skeptical, I could perceive. ‘You 
couldn’t spring Dutch or Swede or Wop 
out in these kerosene camps [settlements of 
less than three thousand population] be- 
cause you’d get the horselaugh [be derided] 
In a split second [immediately].’’ 

I was most enjoyably thrilled by this 
speech. For two days I had been, not un- 
willingly, looking up to the man; now he 
must look up to me. 

‘My dear fellow,” I said, and I saw him 
wince under the lash of my superior man- 
ner, “I am surely not so green, as you 
would call it in your slang, as to suppose a 
modern language would not be understood 
hereabouts. What I meant was ” And 
to his utter confusion I dashed into a Vedic 
hymn that I chanced to remember, inton- 
ing it rather well, I have no doubt, since 
it is a thing I have liked. 

Before I had half done I saw the good 
fellow’s eloquent face suffused with a glow 
of amazed admiration. Bursting into hearty 
applause, he leaped up and shook my hand. 

‘Professor,’ he exclaimed joyously, ‘I 
got to hand it to you! You sound more like 
an Injun than any I ever heard.” He re- 
garded me wonderingly. ‘‘Is it a real lan- 
guage—on the level?’’ 

““One of the oldest,’ I assured him. ‘‘Or 
perhaps you would prefer ”\+ And. J 
did him a medley of Greek iambics. Again 
he was overjoyed, and assured me that this, 
too, was skookum [gazukus]. 

It might be an unworthy emotion, but I 
was distinctly aware of not being displeased 
that I had won the man’s admiration and 
even a certain measure of awe. It was as 
well, I considered, that he should suspect 
me to be, in my own world—the real world 
of intellectual affairs—a person not without 
weight. For some time he listened in a 
trance of delight, as I recited various frag- 
ments of verse or prose in tongues strange 
to him yet quite obviously gazukus. 

“You know, Al,” he said impressively at 
last, ‘I can make something out of you. 
This is serious. You don’t want to be a 
down-and-outer all your life, do you? All 
right, then; stick by your Uncle Cedric 
and he’ll have you sitting pretty. There’s 
a lot of ways I could put you over. Say 
I’m doing a hypnotic act and have you for 
a horse. You’re just a bum [mental de- 
fective] I pick out of the crowd, and Pete 
knows you can look the part without any 
trouble. I put you under control and have 


you spouting Greek and Latin and Swiss | 


and all them college lingos in no time, and 
I get a professor to keep tabs on you and 
tell the crowd you’re on the level—say! I 
can see good takings ahead once we get 
beyond the scene of your late crimes.’’ He 
stopped to regard me with an approval 
in which I could feel a genuine liking. 
“Stick by me, old bean [friend] and I’ll 
have you on your feet again.”’ 

At this I thanked him warmly, his inten- 
tion was so plainly benevolent. I thought, 
however, that to play the part of an Indian 
would tax my histrionic powers. I was not 
yet ready to masquerade as a horse, nor 
did I ask how any reasonable semblance 
to one could be achieved. 

“T am sure, Mr. Jackson,” I said, ‘‘that 
you have my best interests at heart, and 
I, for my part, will endeavor to succeed in 
any role you allot me, perhaps some day 
even in that of a talking quadruped.”’ 

“Only you got to lay off the booze [al- 
coholic liquor],” he insisted. ‘‘ Just remem- 
ber this—no booze fighter ever won a 
decision.” 

Now I had already once or twice assured 
him that I was not a dipsomaniac, but as 
he seemed set in the contrary belief I merely 
promised him that I would at no time in- 
dulge in stimulants to excess, and on this 
we shook hands. Even then I could see 
that my friend still doubted the fiber of my 
resolution. It showed in his look. Some- 
what vexed, I sharply told him, ‘And, 
though you remain incredulous, I reiterate 
that never in my life have I been a victim 
of drink.” 

Scanning my face keenly he seemed at 
last convinced, but flew to another con- 
clusion that quite mystified me. ‘Well, 
maybe it is not the demon rum,” he granted; 
“in fact with all this talk of yours about a 
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criminal record you sound a lot more like 
something else, so promise me this; prom- 
ise me to lay off the stem or else roll them 
small.”’ 

This was obscure, but I saw it would 
save time, so conceded the unmeaning as- 
surance. 

“Promise,” he went on, ‘‘not to hitch 
up the faithful old reindeers and drive out 
into a snowstorm.” 

“‘T promise even that,’’ I said again, it 
being plain from his serious manner that 
I was being asked to forgo some deleteri- 
ous indulgence. 

“Well, I got to trust you,” he allowed, 
“but remember also that I will be riding 
herd on you.”’ And with these mysterious 
words we ceased to discuss the supposed 
reasons for a man of perhaps unusual at- 
tainments being in my present position. I 
saw this simple soul could not be made to 
understand how one might so ardently 
long to escape from an environment grown 
intolerably irksome that he would abandon 
all former standards of living and seek to 
lose his identity in the dark purlieus of the 
underworld. y 

Throughout that day, although my com- 
panion had been much in the streets, he 
had caught no glimpse of our detective, so 
it was agreed that we had at last baffled 
him. This being so, Mr. Jackson decided 
that we might safely leave at once instead 
of waiting until midnight as we had planned. 
Accordingly at ten o’clock he set off for 
the garage and a short time later bustled 
back with the announcement that all was 
ready. 

“The old lady is downstairs, oiled, gassed, 
watered and pawing the ground,” he said. 
Twice he descended with bundles and bags 
for the car, and when he had gathered the 
remaining articles for his third trip he 
turned to survey me. I had an old hat of 
his own pulled low over my wig and was 
enveloped in an overcoat he had provided, 
its collar meeting the hatbrim and leaving 
but a scanty exposure of my dark face. 
“You'll do,” he declared, then opening the 
door he motioned me to precede him, say- 
ing, ‘““And now, dangerous Dan McGrew, 
out into the icy night with you!” 

With a good deal of trepidation I passed 
from the shelter of our doorway to the 
chugging motor car, more than half expect- 
ing to be confronted by the odious Meigs 
who would maliciously address me as Cop- 
pie and proffer me one of his cigars. So 
fearful was I that I went with bowed head, 
looking neither to left nor right, until I was 
seated in the car. There, permitting myself 
muffied glances, I perceived that my fears 
had been groundless. The street was de- 
serted save for a few pedestrians in the 
distance, and I sat in a great relief while 
Mr. Jackson bestowed his remaining bun- 
dles. His car had no top and was heavily 
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laden, the tonneau being piled high with 
luggage and both running boards having 
boxes strapped to them. 

When all was to his satisfaction my com- 
panion took the driver’s seat and with a 
low warning to keep my map [countenance] 
covered we got under way. It was good to 
breathe the fresh air again. Our apart- 
ment had been ill-ventilated, and the ciga- 
rettes of Mr. Jackson had made the place 
oppressive. The night was balmy, the car 
ran smoothly —‘‘Not a sour note in her,”’ 
said the owner—and I looked forward to a 
glad release from confinement. From our 
own street we turned without incident into 
another of a similar character, Mr. Jackson, 
although driving with care, managing con- 
stant side glances for such pedestrians as 
passed us. 

And then, at the very moment when I 
felt that our pursuer had been foiled, I be- 
held a figure loitering on a lighted corner 
we approached. It was wrapped in an ul- 
ster of voluminous folds, but the straw hat 
with the tricolored ribbon was disconcert- 
ingly familiar, and a light rattan stick 
protruded from a side pocket of the ulster. 
All doubt was banished when the figure 
suddenly did an aimless little dance step, as 
if it had suffered from and thus relieved a 
fleeting spasm. Too late I saw we had 
slowed to make the turn at this corner, and 
before I could give a warning the cordially 
silly face of Bertrand Meigs became alive 
with joy. Again he executed the dance 
step, laughed aloud as an idiot might have, 
and taking the stick from his pocket waved 
at us what I saw to be a pennant with 
Fairwater in white letters on its blue back- 
ground. As we turned, the loathsome crea- 
ture reached for an upper waistcoat pocket 
as if by instinct, and the familiar gesture 
told me that he would a moment later have 
been inviting me to smoke. 

“Hist!’? I exclaimed, but Mr. Jackson 
had seen the detective and was already 
speeding his car. I did not look back, nor 
had I by the least sign acknowledged the 
impudent salutation of our enemy. But I 


was confident that he still danced on the _ 


corner and waved his pennant and cackled 
his senseless glee—probably held out his 
accursed cigar. Mr. Jackson was mean- 
while speaking in the most indescribably 
profane manner. Even I, who seldom use 
an oath, was provoked out of myself. ‘‘The 
deuce take the fellow!”’ I cried. 

“Now we got to look out for a pinch 
[arrrest],’”’> growled my companion. ‘Or 
maybe they haven’t got the goods [legal 
evidence] on you and will only trail us.” 
He continued to drive at the full legal speed 
and perhaps a bit faster. 

Without confiding to the good chap more 
than I wished, I could not explain that I 
chiefly feared our enemy because of the 
gossip he would purvey to Fairwater. With 
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his present knowledge of my wh 
made public, the Leffingwell hous 
abandoned clothing would have 
stroyed all in vain. And yet b 
park that first day Meigs had 
intimate that my secret would b 
by him. I now concluded that y 
often suspected about this pe 
indeed be truth; that he was si 
weak mind, a mental defective—j 
as Mr. Jackson would put it, a bu: 
would explain his impish anties 4 
Fairwater commencement, his | 
familiarity with faculty members 
less dancing, singing of college gle 
of yells, his incessant offering of 
apparent delusion that he was th 
our college incarnate—in short, 
insane activities that each year 
a campus pest. But, of unsound 
was more to be dreaded. ‘ 
unable to calculate him. al 
We did not speak until we 
reached the outskirts of the ¢ 
a sparsely lighted suburb Mr. 
halted at the roadside and extin 
lights, waiting to see if our torm 
have followed. But when no e¢ 
during the next half hour we agre 
the time we were safe. a 
“Furthermore,” said my ec 
“T don’t see how we can be locat 
unless that bird is a mind reade 
that he’s got his work cut out 
even I don’t know where we're 
cept in a general way. But I a 
got my goat [caused him to feel 
I wouldn’t be surprised to see ] 
out of the ground in front of the 
this minute. Next to you, Al, he 
test human surprise I ever suffer 
I now ventured to communicat 
viction that the creature was 
possession of his faculties. To 
Jackson instantly agreed. “Su 
nut, [mentally unsound] but he needs: 
ing, all the same. All I ask is on 
chance to work on him.” i 
We drove on. Being now wher 
was not heavy we went rapidly 
soon forgetting the insufferable Mei 
my enjoyment of our progress. Ags 
was out in an open night of stars, care- 
the earth gliding by unregarded, andi 
pered by no petty restrictions impose 
self-appointed guardians. It was goo 
be off to a destination which we ier 
in a general way; it gave me a sensatil 
pricking stimulus—enjoyed, alas! 
a superior few who dare cross the! 
boundary of that fourth dimension, 
conscious of wishing that Jessup migh 
a certain far-off brazen bell and 
through the distance know the hand 
clanged it. v. 
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“Take off the hat,” he ordered, ‘‘and the 
coat.’’ Carmichael took them away. ‘‘Bon, 
bon! Now I can see the body. The face is 
good, but if the body is bad ——” His 
hands spoke the unutterable. 

Studying Carlotta, he grasped his face in 
one hand, resting his elbow on the other 
arm, spread across his chest. His brow 
darkened. He made strange muttering 
sounds. Then he darted forward and moved 
her chin a quarter of a foot to the eastward. 
Back in his original position, he seemed 
pleased. But a shadow came over his face. 
He moved to the westward, and then 
rushed to Carlotta and shifted her body a 
little to the east, following her chin. He 
felt of her hair, of her shoulders, her ankles. 
Carlotta blushed, but Carmichael was 
amused. He had seen men buy horses. 

Berté took another long look at Carlotta, 
then turned his back. One hand on his 
hip, the other clutching the back of his neck, 
raising himself on his toes, lowering himself, 
he stood thinking, conceiving, creating. The 
spark flew. Clapping his hands he turned. 

“T have it, mees. You are made. You 
shall win the prize. I have the idea.” 

He rang a bell, assistants rushed in, took 
orders, went out, sent in subassistants, 
turned on lights, turned them off, brought 
in screens. There was great scurrying. Car- 
michael and Becky sat on the sidelines 
watching, while Carlotta disappeared be- 
hind.a screen, where a Frenchwoman took 
off most of her clothes and swathed her 
body in white silk. And then the assistants 
brought all the silks and satins and bro- 
cades in Boston, and Berté climbed up on 
the platform to go to work. When it was 
all over, Berté stood before her, rubbing 
his hands together as if to compliment him- 
self. 

“Tt will be an achievement,’ he said. 
““Mees”—and he bowed to Carlotta— 
“‘mees is an inspiration.’”’” He bowed again. 
Carlotta blushed. ‘‘Regard her!” Berté 
shouted at Mrs. Gore and Carmichael, who 
sat against the wall. 

Berté had shouted for lights until he had 
what he wanted, and Carlotta stood, like a 
young tree in the moonlight, her body over- 
laid and yet revealed by draperies of clinging 
gold and dark shadowy chiffons. Carlotta’s 
white neck and arms were bare. Her 
dark head lifted and she made with her 
body one of those little wriggles with which 
woman perfects the set of a costume, and 
half turning her head, she looked at herself 
in the mirror. She was startled. Half turn- 
ing again, she looked at Carmichael, and 
she was more startled. He was staring at 
her hard, as if he had never seen her before. 
She stared back. He nodded, smiled and 
beckoned to Berté, who ran over to speak 
to him, and then ran back to rearrange 
Carlotta’s hair. 

“Tight there, and away from the brow,” 
he said. ‘“‘So.” 

Carmichael shouted ‘‘ Right!” 

“Splendid,” applauded Mrs. Gore; ‘‘per- 
fectly splendid. You’re exquisite, my 
dear.’’ She patted Carlotta on the cheek. 
Carmichael smiled at her. 

Berté, after a few seconds of uncertainty, 
during which he jabbed his cheek with his 
pencil and exclaimed in French under his 
breath, promised to deliver the gown within 
four days. Carlotta, Mr. Carmichael ex- 
plained, must rehearse in it. She must 
learn to walk across the stage of the 
Masonic Temple so that the judges would 
be knocked for a row of unanimous votes. 

“Au revoir,” said Berté, bowing them 
out. Having served them, now, he vowed, 
he could die happy. 

“Awful fraud,” said Carmichael on the 
street. ‘But it takes an ass to fool donkeys. 
Where now, old stevedora?’”’ he said to 
Becky. 

Carlotta was surprised. She had been 
awfully impressed with Berté. 

“He struggles over me,” Rebecca said, 
“long and hard. Come on, we’re going 
home to lunch. I want you to see the chil- 
dren before they go to college.”’ 

The children were boys, one ten months 
old and the other three years, who were 
enshrined on the fourth floor of the Gore 
mansion, backing on the Charles. Carlotta 
had never been in such a house; she had 
never had her wrap taken by a manservant; 
she had never conceived of life on such a 
scale. Her dreams of a stucco house with a 
garage built on, and a sun parlor, shriveled 
into petty insignificance. The nursery took 
her breath away. The tall windows gave 
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upon the sparkling river and the blue sky; 
there were gay curtains, white furniture 
and endless toys; and in the middle of 
so much sanitary grandeur two white- 
uniformed nurses sat feeding the two little 
Gores. 

Like any little poor boys, the Gores set 
up a howl when they saw their mother. 
Evidently she was a friend. She took the 
baby in her arms and the elder boy climbed 
upon her knee. For fifteen minutes there 
was ordinary vulgar domestic pandemo- 
nium. Carlotta was entranced. Money 
could make maternity attractive; these 
babies were darlings, so much nicer than 
babies who got dirty faces. It must be 
marvelous, too, to have babies, and yet be 
able to leave them—in expert hands—com- 
fortably remote on the fourth floor. She 
thought of the Hansons who lived next door 
to her, and their babies, who were always 
eating sugary bread in the gutter. 

They lunched in a great dining room 
whose windows looked on the river. Car- 
lotta was at ease; indeed, her calm before 
phenomena was a natural gift. She would 
be calm on judgment day. The mensery- 
ants who laid food before her thought she 
was a somewhat shy debutante run over 
from New York by Mrs. Gore’s brother. 
Mrs. Gore’s brother, the butler thought, 
was a changeable young man. 

To Carlotta it was magnificent. Each 
time she turned her head someone was offer- 
ing her something on a silver platter; yet 
it was the same old food, elaborated, dec- 
orated and treated with ritualistic respect. 
When she faced a lamb chop on her plate 
she felt at home. 

Mrs. Gore urged them to stay overnight. 

“Tt’s nonsense, Joe,”’ she said. ‘You 
haven’t been here for years.” 

“Not since last Thanksgiving,” said Joe. 
“No, sweetie, we’ve got to go back. Miss 
Cole’s mother would have the constables 
after me if I didn’t return her safe home 
tonight.” 

Mrs. Gore wanted to ask in seventeen or 
eighteen people and make a night of it. The 
Bummy Martins would be furious, and Dot 
and Sam were waiting all day for her to 
give them a ring. 

“Let them wait,’’ said Carmichael. “I 
don’t want to see any of those women—not 
today. No, Becky, you’re a good little egg, 
but Miss Cole and me—we’re going back 
to the big city of Springdale. The big busi- 
ness of promotion calls us.”’ 

They went into the library for coffee, 
where Rebecca continued to nag her brother. 

“Well, if you won’t stay, you won’t. But 
this child would look sweet in my red 
chiffon.” 

“That child,’ said Carmichael, “would 
look sweet in anything. But I’m herein the 
place of her mother.” 

*“Wouldn’t you stay, Joe, under any con- 
ditions?”’ His sister gave him a mocking 
look. “Not under any conditions I could 
arrange?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘“‘no. I’ll be back. 
I’ve got to ring up somebody.” 

He strolled out, and his sister gave Car- 
lotta one of those looks, the eyebrows up 
and the mouth going sideways, by which 
one woman conveys to another that men 
are zanies. 

Carlotta, unaware of all that Becky knew 
about Mr. Carmichael, smiled. Indeed, she 
hadsmiledallthroughluncheon. Mrs. Gore 
and her brother talked so fast, so pugna- 
ciously, that a smile was her only pass- 
word. They used her as umpire for such 
momentous questions as ‘‘Wasn’t that 
stupid, Carlotta?” or “I did say so, didn’t 
I?” or “‘Isn’t she a darned old cat?” and 
so forth. 

“We haven’t let you say a word,” said 
Mrs. Gore. 

Carlotta smiled again. 

“T haven’t minded,” she said. ‘I’ve got 
so many more words left.” 

Mrs. Gore laughed. 

“Tt’s nice to think of, isn’t it?—all the 
words one has, no matter how many one 
uses up. I’m glad there’s no daily limit like 
the telephone.”’ Joe strolled in. ‘‘Ah, so 
you're back? Have you arranged all with 
your broker?” 

Joe nodded. 

His face was screwed up, excited. Some 
situation had been set for him. He was 
impatient to be off. 

“Look here, can I have a car? Will you 
ae after Carlotta? God bless you, old 
girl.” 


“Ring, will you? Why don’t we meet 
here for tea?”’ 

“Right!” 

He rang, and walked up and down. The 
servant came and went, and almost imme- 
diately Joe was gone. As he went, Carlotta 
caught herself looking after him; the after- 
noon assumed a certain blankness. She 
knew now it was not Boston she was revel- 
ing in so much as Carmichael’s gusty pres- 
ence. 

She lifted her eyes to Mrs. Gore as if to 
say, ‘It’s much more interesting now that 
he is gone.”” Yet Mrs. Gore, so clever at 
dissembling, was never fooled. If she re- 
sented that she was stranded with Joe’s 
candidate for provincial beauty, she did not 
say so. She was a lady, and a homely one, 
who liked pretty girls. ; 

“We have two hours to waste, Carlotta,” 
she said. ‘‘Which would you rather do— 
Bunker Hill or help me buy a hat?” 

Carlotta chose the hat. They had a won- 
derful afternoon, talking about all the 
things that really matter, in the discon- 
nected way of women who must cease 
ratiocinating to say, ‘‘That’s not bad, is 
it? Cleyer—sticking it under like that in- 
stead of sticking it out—uh-hum—but the 
color is rotten. No, I’d look awful in that,” 
and so on. Then they drove out to Brook- 
line and home by way of the Esplanade, and 
Carlotta thought Boston was perfectly 
lovely. They had tea before the fire in the 
sitting room upstairs, and each tried to act 
as if she didn’t notice the lateness of Mr. 
Carmichael. 

At 5:30—half an hour before his train 
went—he dashed in, gay, high-spirited. He 
grabbed a slice of toast, but refused tea. 

“No, had it—twice. Had a lot of things.” 
He made an enigmatic face at Becky. 

“Did you see your brokers?” she asked 
maliciously. 

“Oh, yes, invested highly. Took a 
plunge.” 

She opened her mouth a little. 

“My brother is a dreadful speculator 
when he starts,’’ she said. “But he never 
starts.” 

“Too many losses.””’ He made her an- 
other face. ‘‘Well, Miss Springdale, what 
do you say we get on?” 

He stood on the hearth rug surveying her 
as if she gave him infinite pleasure. Car- 
lotta felt warm again. He raised her im- 
mensely in her own esteem by wirelessing 
to her his own high appraisal. He was a 
clever promotion man. He pointed his 
finger at Carlotta. 

“Don’t you think she’s a prize winner, 
Beck? Better looking than any of these 
Pilgrim babies? No Massachusetts Bay 
Colony frigidity about her, is there?’”’ Car- 
lotta blushed. “‘Don’t blush. Your pallor 
is becoming. We must paint pallor on you 
the night of the show. What’s the formula 
for pallor, Beck?” 

jae along! You’ll miss your train,” she 
said. 

So they went. All the way home Mr. 
Carmichael was in a delectable mood. He 
was always interested, always keen, but 
usually egocentric; tonight it was as if he 
sank his ego in Carlotta. 
talk, watching her face as she expressed her 
immature yet grave convictions, he could 
sublimate—as some people say—the uncer- 
tain disorder that was in him. 

So, all the way home, Carlotta talked as 
she had never talked before. She talked 
about her father, her mother, her friends, 
wrenches, even her beaus. Under analysis, 
Mr. Carmichael proceeded to sift them 
down to Steve. 

“Now, Steve is a good name. Dangle 
him, but don’t lose him. Don’t marry until 
you have reached the plenitude of your 
beauty.” 

Carlotta wondered when that would be. 
She would like something different in her 
life, something more luxurious than nine to 
five at the Hedges-Hawley wrench works. 
Yet to marry Steve —— 

“T don’t want to marry a poor man,” 
said Carlotta boldly. 

“Bag some wealthy broker and extort 
from him the silks and perfumes that are 
your due.”’ 

Mr. Carmichael went on to tell about all 
the girls he knew who had married for 
money, and how awfully well everything 
had turned out. 

_ When she got home her mother was sit- 
ting up for her. She wanted to know about 
everything; and Carlotta, although she 
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told all, knew that she was leaving 
of it. The adventure had left its i; 
cable mark upon her; it had aw; 
desires, opened doors, as adventur 
bound to do. But she could not j 
things to her mother. She knew 
different now. As she sat in th 
room, by the table littered with se 
newspapers, she remembered th 
rored mahogany at which she 
Gore and Carmichael had sat 
strong men served them. And 
upon the oak dining table which 
so treasured—her wedding se 
effable distaste. A little moodily, 
to bed. SI 

The selection of Miss Spring 
week away. It had been a fortni 
Carmichael had begun to thin 
beauty in business, yet in that t 
ensuing week he accomplished 
left no stone unthrown, no threz 
with instinctive finesse, he 
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a city manager. He was heard 
the old order must go. By talki 
deal and signing everything 
nately, he felt at the end of a fo 
a founder of the city. 

“Well, I’m one of your influ 
ers,” he told Alanson. 

“T thought you looked seedy,” 
cynic. 

“Tt’s a great experiment, A 
each mind I leave the seed 
thought. ‘The most beautiful 
Springdale works in the Hedg 
wrench factory’—just like th 
snapped his fingers and slump 
chair and put his feet in the wind 
should hear me, Alanson. Yesti 
J. Weatherby Wilkes—that y 
the Christian-martyr eye—askedr 
a petition for the purification 0 
dump. I did. Before she left m 
‘Mrs. Wilkes, are you a believer 
ward and upward march of 
womanhood?’ She was—wit 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘Mrs. Wilkes, I w: 
know about Carlotta Cole.’” He 
exhaled a cloud of smoke and gi 
shan’t bore you, Alanson. Mrs 
may tell you, is going about forn 
lotta clubs. She holds her up 


girls’ clubs as the ideal. ‘Copy 
is her motto.” x 
Alanson grinned. It wasn’t 1 


doubt, and yet he liked to see a p 
like Mrs. Wilkes led astray. 
“T’ve lost a good stenogra 
groaned. ‘Just when does the 
of Carlotta cease and the awakeni 
“In two weeks, you Swede. 1 
night Carlotta wins the Sprin 
Then on to Westdale for the i 
trials. Then you can have your je 
Alanson grunted. : 
That night, preceding the d 
Springdale show, Mr. Carmichae 
Carlotta and her mother at six 
them down to Masonic Temple 
The workmen who were makin 
into a bower of beauty with 
electric lights, crépe flowers 4! 
would have gone for the night 
green box Carlotta carried 
over which Mrs. Cole was 
intricate simplicity baffled her; 
woman, she realized so many fan 
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Mr. Carmichael’s grave assistane 
in the ear. Carlotta took the’ 
Mr. Carmichael and Mrs 
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wrapped around, her body warn 
cut by the cold night air. She 
riding beside Carmichael in t 
swiftly, so surely. He rarely look 
Yet when he shifted his gears 01 
sharp corner his big fur-coated 
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roughly as they took a corner. 
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, and her heart beat faster. His 
yes, searching, yet impersonal, looked 
vrs, and she felt her own quiver. But 
sided nothing. Carlotta held her 


iclenched and was a little frightened. 


\ “little waiting room off the stage 
Sole got Carlotta into the gown. 

ere, dearie, that’s the way it goes; 
at drape hangs down there. Oh, 
m’t it lovely? You never would 
ou could get that effect that way; 
jstill, dearie.”’ And so on. Dearie 
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oo view his candidate. 

ood in the doorway, his eyes on her. 
shad sent down to Springdale in- 
ble proof of his artistry. Carlotta 
every much like an Aubrey Beardsley 
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a flower, shot up from the sheath of 
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ower of a head, and her entrancing 
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»Cole, who knelt on the floor, spread- 
clouds and swirls of drapery, stuck 
d around. 

t she just sweet?’’ she said. 

‘Carmichael grinned, passing his 
flectively across the cheek. 
is. She needs a prince. I ought to 

a prince.” 

niled at Carlotta and walked all 
her; and wherever he went, her 
ves, like those of a happy subjected 
towed him. He liked to play with 

he saw now what a little girl it was 
een igniting. 
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«stairway in the Court of Beauty. 
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we 
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and then he showed her how to 

,0 that her elegant looks and ex- 
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sole thought he was marvelous. He 
"ed the electrician to throw special 
hen Carlotta appeared. He had 
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she stepped before the audi- 
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beat on her. Below her were 
tack pit, silent, devouring, and 
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judges. She was conscious only of her feet, 
moving one ahead of the other, of the train 
dragging behind her, of the ease with which 
her body moved. She trembled a little—not 
with fright, but excitement—for as she 
climbed the steps, so that her head was 
level with Carmichael’s, that impulsive 
man leaned over and kissed her deftly 
but firmly on the lips. 

“Luck,” he had said. 

He had a genius for promotion. Car- 
lotta, lit with radiance, won the prize and 
became Miss Springdale. The evening was 
one long triumph. But she was annoyed 
when Mr. Fields and his bediamonded wife 
appeared on the stage and insisted upon 
driving her home. Mr. Carmichael, after 
an instant congratulatory handshake at 
the end of the exercises, had disappeared. 

It must be said for Mr. Carmichael that 
after that kiss he felt coming upon him a 
very bad cold and an attack of conscience— 
both rare events in his life. For two days 
he lay in bed at his hotel and repentance 
mingled with the pangs of his infection. He 
might have started something. But no, 
he argued, Carlotta Cole had plenty of 
beaus; she must have been used to casual 
kisses. Yet she had the eyes of innocence; 
he remembered the startled tremor that 
had gone through her body and the ac- 
quiescent drooping of her lids. For two 
cents, hazarded Carmichael, she would 
have kissed him back. He cursed himself 
for a light rogue. Yet what human man 
would have done otherwise? 

On the third day Mr. Carmichael got a 
telegram which raised him from his bed and 
took him, weak but a well man again, to 
Boston. Before he went to the train he 
sent Miss Cole a note. It read: 


My dear Miss Cole: I have been ill with a 


- cold ever since Tuesday. The other night I 


succumbed to temptation. Why does tempta- 
tion take such delectable guises? I was bowled 
over by your beauty. You are beautiful, I in- 
sist, though you never let me speak to you 
again. JG: 

With this equivocal apology, he sent two 
dozen red roses and left for Boston. 

Carlotta was seated at the supper table, 
in a kimono, when the roses came. She had 
been wondering where Carmichael was; yet 
his absence permitted her to speculate on 
his return. His kiss held a thousand pos- 
sible significances; the unpleasant ones 
she passed over. If he never came near her 
again, she was prepared to hate him. In 
any case, she would assume an air of 
remoteness. But that kiss had added to 
her life, and these roses added more. Mrs. 
Cole, unaware of the kiss, was rapturous 
over the roses. 

“Tt’s real nice of him,’ she said. ‘‘ More 
than some of your old friends have done.” 

This was a rap at Steve, who had refused 
to go to the beauty show. 

Carlotta was dazed. 

“They’re wonderful. Let’s put them in 
a vase.” 

“Run along and dress. You'll be late.’’ 

She was to sit in a box at the Exposition 
Palace with the mayor while the Springdale 
Men’s Choral Club gave its annual winter 
festival. This was her third night in public 
and she rather liked it. Mornings, she went 
to the shops, where public-spirited mer- 
chants piled her with clothes and hats and 
underwear. She had new suéde slippers, 
and new cut-steel buckles—from the J. W. 
Whigmore Bootery; the Misses Flaherty 
had insisted that she wear one of their 
satin frocks; Mason & Murphy, the oldest 
department store in town, had equipped 
her with a white wool sport suit, which she 
was to wear to the Winter Carnival on 
Sunday; she had scarfs, sweaters, hats, 
silk stockings, and the use of a fur coat 
from the Gus Glissberg’s Fur Mart during 
her queenhood. It was a splendid, showy 
wrap of Japanese mink, and Carlotta wore 
it every night when she went out with the 
mayor. If only Carmichael would appear 
tonight! 

He didn’t though. She sat beside the 
mayor, a rotund, amiable soul, smiling and 
bowing to the audience. Everyone was 
there; the Men’s Choral Club was to 
Springdale what the volunteer fire depart- 
ment is to other places. Carlotta heard 
noises, she knew men were singing lustily on 
the stage, but she interpreted nothing. She 
was dreaming fantasticdreams. The mayor 
sat beside her and dreamed, too, of the time 
when all reformers would be shot at sight. 

Too much, perhaps, had happened to 
Carlotta in a short time. Her head was not 
turned, but it was full of strange new 
fancies. She had been showered with 
clothes; she could be late at the office; she 
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had been much in the company of a young 
man whose one thought had been herself; 
she had been transfigured for a short space 
to serve the purpose of a wrench company. 
Carlotta was human and she wanted the 
party to go on forever. Besides, it might. 
Had not Mr. Carmichael kissed her? She 
was his abject slave; perhaps he might 
wish to be her master. Sitting there beside 
the mayor, she thought of Carmichael—and 
thought and thought. 

Mr. Carmichael did not appear again 
until Friday, almost a full week after the 
Springdale show. Carlotta was in the office 
working as hard as she could for the dis- 
tracted Alanson before she went to the 
Rotary Club to salute the flag with the 
mayor. The snub-nosed girl had wrecked 
everything. 

“It’s time I came back,”’ she said. 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Alanson. “But can you 
ever degrade yourself?’’ 

She was advertising -a neat little coat 
dress—the new caramel-custard color— 
from Nannette’s Shop—Sporteries for the 
Girl and Matron. She wore suéde shoes to 
match, and her beloved buckles. 
spied them. 

“Say, are those those buckles?”’ 

“What buckles?” she said loftily. 

“The buckles a 

He stopped. He had heard old Whig- 
more growling up at the club about the 
nerve of that girl, taking buckles when she 
was only offered shoes—buckles at sixteen- 
fifty. She had selected them, and since a 
reporter was with her, what could Whig- 
more do? 

“Well,” he grinned, “it serves them 
right.”” She was curious. 

At that moment Mr. Carmichael came 
through the door. Mr. Alanson saw her 
face pale and then flush as her pleasure got 
the better of her surprise. Carmichael was 
well again, all himself, intensified. He 
pumped both of Carlotta’s hands, admired 
her frock, cracked Alanson on the shoulder 
and sat down ona corner of the desk, where 
he lighted a cigarette. If he had kissed any- 
one in the room, it didn’t bother him. 

“Well, how are the wrenches? What do 
you think of my tie?” 

“You’re a dream,” said Alanson. ‘‘You 
must be in love.” 

“Is that so? When do we go to West- 
dale?”” Heshot this at Miss Cole. ‘‘That’s 
why I’m back. Fields wired me. He says 
I must go with you. Got out of a sick bed.” 
He gave Alanson a covert wink. 

“Tomorrow noon,” said Miss Cole. ‘‘ Mr. 
Fields is going, and a lot of people, in a 
private car.” . 

“Right. Sybariticstyle. Got your gown 
pressed out? Well, you’ll knock them 
again.” 

He nodded his head as if he knew all 
about the system. Carlotta gave him a 
little look. 

“Perhaps we won’t,’”’ she said. 

They didn’t say anything more to her, so 


Alanson 


she went back to her desk a little dispirit- | 


edly. Carmichael had not been looking at 
her as she left the room. Very unconcern- 
edly he had walked over to the window, 
and stood, his face half turned, looking out 
on the city. 


She typed away, and if she could have | 


heard their voices, she was too proud to 
hear them. After fifteen minutes she heard 
their feet scuffing, then moving across the 
floor, and their voices grew louder as they 
approached the door. Carmichael opened 
the door. 

“Well, you’re lucky,” said Alanson. 

“You bet I am,’ said Carmichael as he 
shut the door. 

“Tomorrow, Miss Cole.” 

He smiled at her and was gone. She had 
a distinct sense of being let down. 

When she went in to Mr. Alanson with 
his letters he looked up at her quizzically. 
She wore a new hat, and a topcoat—from 
Lasker & Lasker, Women’s Wear. 

“Off to another banquet?” 

“Only the Rotary Club.” 

“Only the Rotary Club’? What blas- 
phemy!”’ : 

She was incredibly young, yet she had 
always had sense. He did not worry be- 
cause her head was turned; what girl, adu- 
lated, advertised, acclaimed, would not 
become conceited? But he did not want 
her heart hurt. She was, after all, his 
stenographer. He wished he knew what 
she was thinking about. 

“Well, enjoy yourself.” 

She shrugged her shoulders airily. 

“Tt’s amusing.” 

‘When does it end?” 

“Next week.” 
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When did you 


find your 
ideal tobacco? 


Sooner or later we all 
choose the perfect 
smoke partner— 


Here is an interesting letter’ from Mr. 
Charles H. Bishop of Chicago. It confirms 
the truth of an old proverb—‘“‘better late 
than never.” 

We hope that reading it may show some 
misguided pipe smoker the path to smoke 
satisfaction. 


Chicago, II. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
I am glad to write you that I have con- 
vinced a man of fifty years’ smoking ex- 
perience that ‘‘it’s never too late to 
change.’’ The new convert to Edge- 
worth is my father-in-law, now approach- 
ing seventy. Year after year at Christ- 
mas I had bought him, among other 
things, a large jar of tobacco; but until 
this year my heart was never wholly in 
the selection. 


But this Christmas I purchased Edge- 
worth, which he had tried after constant 
urging on my part—and he’s satisfied! 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles H. Bishop 


We are glad Mr. Bishop induced his father- 
in-law to try Edgeworth, and we hope that 
the old gentleman will derive much pleas- 
ure and comfort from his pipe for many 
years to come. 


But it seems to us a shame that he 
didn’t become acquainted with Edgeworth 
many years ago. 

A man misses a lot 
of solid comfort in life 
until he “hooks up” 
with the tobacco that 
is friendly to his pal- 
ate—the “‘old reliable” 
to which he invariably 
returns whenever he 
ventures forth into 
other fields. 

We try to make 
Edgeworth a, to- 
bacco that most 
men will like re- 
gardless of age, 
and the evidence 
would seem to 
show that we do. 

Of course, we 
don’t hope to suit 
every man’s taste, but a great many smokers 
have found Edgeworth ‘‘just right.” 

Why not let us send you a free sample of 
Edgeworth? Maybe it's just the smoke you've 
been looking for. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

Your name and address on a postal to 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., will bring you 
generous samples of Edgeworth with our 
compliments. 

If you care to include your dealer’s 
name and address we shall appreciate the 
courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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TANGLEFOOT INSECTICIDES 


Rid the Premises 


of Insect Pests 


When you shoot Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
into the air of a room you do one thing 
well . . . you make quick work of 
exterminating common household in- 
sect pests. 


Tanglefoot Fly Spray is thorough. It 
does its work quickly and with deadly 
effectiveness. Flies, mosquitoes, 
moths, bedbugs and fleas cannot live 
in an atmosphere charged with 
Tanglefoot Fly Spray. 


Here is a scientific, powerful and abso- 
lutely safe, non-poisonous and non- 
irritating household insecticide. 


You should demand Tanglefoot qual- 
ity . .. it costs no more. Nothing 
is easier to get . . . every dealer has 
it or ean obtain it quickly. 


ROACH & ANT POWDER 


For permanently ridding 
premises overrun with roaches 
or ants, use Tanglefoot Roach 
and Ant Powder. Tanglefoot 
Fly Spray will kill any insect 
in a room at the time it is used, 
but the powder exterminates 
the crawling pests that fol- 
low during the day and night. 


The superior advantage of Tanglefoot 
Roach and Ant Powder is its non- 
irritating properties. Insects do not 
avoid it. . . as they do many insec- 
ticides, and once they touch it they 
are doomed. Sold by grocers. 


TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 


’ 
Famous the e3 
world over for 
two genera- 
tions. Tangle- 
foot Fly Paper 
is the sanitary, 
inexpensive and 
safe means of catching flies that find 
their way into buildings during the day. 


Just place a few sheets here and there 
through the house or store, preferably 
in a strong light. When foods are ex- 
posed to the open air, Tanglefoot Fly 
Paper is the only fly exterminator that 
should be used. You need it. Get your 
supply now. It’s cheaper by the car- 
ton. Sold by grocers and druggists 
everywhere. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, MitcHiGaAn 
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“Tt will be hard for you,’”’ he warned her. 
“Unless you have realized all along that all 
this stuff, these contacts—yes, every one— 
have been so casual that’’—he hesitated— 
“you can forget them before you know 
they are made.” 

He signed the letters and she took them 
and went out, still wondering whether he 
meant what she thought he did. 

She was a little moody that evening, dis- 
contented with herself. Everything was 
ending within a few days. Nothing would 
be any different. At eight o’clock Steve ap- 
peared. He had not seen her for ten days, 
because she was always doing something 
he disapproved of. That night he wore a 
new suit, was thinner, better groomed; 
obviously assured. 

She consented to go to the movies. Never 
once did he mention her triumphs, but he 
did tell her that he had the plans for his new 
garage, over which he was ecstatic. One 
ecstasy, she thought, seemed to be enough 
for him. Yet it was a relief to forget herself. 

The next afternoon she sat in a special 
parlor car with Mr. and Mrs. Fields, Mr. 
Carmichael, six ladies from the Springdale 
United Women’s Clubs, several reporters 
and sundry gentlemen from the chamber of 
commerce, the Kiwanis, the Rotary and 
other get-together groups; also. a Boy 
Scout who was to give Carlotta a bouquet 
of roses if she won. What he was to do if 
Carlotta should lose no one had planned. 

“Someone should-think up something,” 
said Carlotta to Carmichael. 

He had grabbed the chair next hers; on 
the other side, Mr. Fields was asleep. Be- 
yond him, Mrs. Fields was sewing lace on 
pale-pink satin. 

“Why do women always make their 
underwear in public places?”’ growled Car- 
michael. “It’s indecent. Turn your chair 
toward me.” 

“T can’t be rude.” 

“‘T’m suffering. Besides, she can see me 
looking at you. Would you mind telling me 
how you curl your eyelashes? I never can 
get that effect with mine.” 

She blushed. 

“You're silly.” 

“No, only observant. I tell you, Car- 
lotta, my future is made in Springdale. All 
the big bugs have their eye on me. I’m a 
go-getter. I picked you. Did you know 
Hedges-Hawley went up to 78 yesterday? 
That’s due to you.” 

She gave a little shriek. ‘Seventy-eight? 
Why, it’s always been eighty at least! I’m 
sending it down.”’ 

“‘What a blow! Soit’s gone down? Well, 
anyway, we’ve had a nice time together.”’ 

“Do you like Springdale?”’ she said. “I 
shouldn’t think you would, after New York 
and Boston.” 

“New York and Boston, my dear girl, 
are not Utopias. In New York one is 
pushed; in Boston one is chilled. Spring- 
dale is pleasant, like a good bed. Perhaps 
I shall stay here and be its Henry Ford, its 
Roger Babson. But something tells me, 
Miss Carlotta Cole, that I won’t.”’ 

He was grinning happily. He wore one 
of his new five-dollar ties, which made his 
gray eyes almost blue, and his hair, which 
was more brushed than oiled, was a bit up- 
standing. Carlotta knew she was gone, for 
she wanted to smooth it flat. She restrained 
herself. 

“Carlotta ——’’ He hesitated. His 
mouth shut, and opened. Then Carlotta 
could have cried. Mr. Al Gourney, of the 
Associated Ad Clubs, needing a fourth for 
bridge, pounced upon them. 

‘Miss Cole, you can sit with us and eat 
candy.” 

So she did. A queen must be gracious. 

She never had another moment with him. 
At the banquet in the Hotel Seminole the 
diners were mixed up in a fiendish effort to 
be friendly. Carlotta found herself stuck 
between a little druggist from Worcester 
and a spectacled spindling young man who 
was intense about God’s great outdoors. 

“It’s a great thing to be out in the open,” 
he said to her. 
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“T hate the snakes,”’ said Carlotta coldly. 

He was disappointed in her. She was 
disappointed in the dinner. At Mrs. Gore’s 
the servants had served you; here the 
waiters slammed cold plates of cold food 
before you and then grabbed them away. 
It was horrible. 

Then Carlotta fled to the Lyceum. Car- 
michael was nowhere. In the dressing 
room, Carlotta, with Mrs. Fields’ help, got 
into her costume. She looked beautiful, 
but she needed someone to admire her. 
She missed her adoring mother, she missed 
Carmichael. Mrs. Fields was inexpressive 
and puffy; besides, she had to go away to 
her seat in the box. 

“Tf youdon’t mind my leaving you, dear,” 
she said. ‘The other girls are outside.”’ 

Carlotta didn’t mind. She went outside 
and joined the other girls, the pick of twenty 
cities. She looked better than they did, but 
she needed to be told so. No one spoke to 
her. She touched the bottom of despair. 

Then, thank heaven, he hove in sight. 
His hat was at a rakish angle, and he was 
followed by Mr. Al Gourney, a society re- 
porter and two young men: young men of 
his own world; young men slightly ex- 
hilarated by something at once synthetic 
and forbidden. 

“Oh, I’m glad you came,’ 
them all. 

“Cheers!” cried the two young men. 

“Well, here we are,” said Carmichael, 
“to send you off. You’re sixteenth. Every 
man’s putting his shirt on you. This is 
Miss Flinders of the Mudville Gazette— 
that’s the name, isn’t it? She wants to cast 
an eye over your gown. I told her about 
Berté.” 

Miss Flinders embraced her. 

“These two young men’’—he pointed 
his stick at them—“‘are old friends. The 
first one is Charles Penquin. Step up, 
Charles. And the second, Pat Harmon. 
Step up, Pat, to meet the most beautiful 
girl in America.” 

After that everything was simply won- 
derful. They made a great deal of noise, and 
laughed, and Mr. Harmon and Mr. Penquin 
paid her audacious compliments. Carmi- 
chael stood, a little more quietly, by her 
side. Now and then he looked at her, his 
eyes sleepily considering something. She 
adored his eyes. 

Suddenly it was her turn. They were all 
beside her, escorting her to another stair- 
way. They surrounded her, the reporter 
held up her attractive train. She climbed 
dizzily, a man’s hand on her wrist. As she 
mounted the third step she pulled her wrist 
gently away and turned her eyes slowly to 
meet the eyes close to hers. She smiled a 
little wanly, for she looked into the eyes of 
Penquin. 

But she won the prize. She was a little 
soldier. She was elected queen of twenty- 
one New England cities. 

Carmichael, who by that time was on the 
road to Boston in Pat Harmon’s unbreak- 
able racing model, read about it in the 
papers the next day. As he saw the little 
headline he smiled. He had never worked 
so hard in his life. 

The next day Carlotta went home to at- 
tend the Winter Carnival in her white suit. 
But she didn’t enjoy it. Her feet got cold 
and she was lonely. They stuck her in an 
open sleigh with the mayor and the king of 
the carnival, a fat man. There were areas 
where there was no snow and the sleigh 
dragged over the bare ground. When she 
got home she went to bed early; and when 
she was sure her mother couldn’t hear her, 
she cried. She couldn’t help it. 

Monday, Mr. Alanson found her at her 
desk at nine o’clock. 

“Great Scott!’ he said. ‘Are you incog- 
nito?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ piNosi! she said; ‘‘the real thing. Work- 
ing again.” 

‘He whooped, and when the snub-nosed 
girl came in he sent her away, poor girl, 
with cheers. Miss Cole worked hard and 
doggedly all morning. 


, 


she cried to 


August 30, 


i; 
| 


Mr. Alanson was overjoyed, but he 
sensitive man. She had come back to 
because it offered her escape from 
thing, a failure, a hurt or a shock. | 
he picked up the Boston paper, lat 
the morning, he found something tha 
tled his uncertainty. The world knew) 
what Carmichael had told him Frida: 
he was right she should know. j 
wasn’t, telling her wouldn’t matter, | 
she came in to him again he said cag 
“What do you think?” j 

“T can’t imagine, Mr. Alanson.” 

“Would you think Carmichael y 
romantic soul?” i 

“Why, no, not especially.” She 
him bravely. i 

“Read this.’’ He handed her the , 
and she read the paragraph throug] 
her eyes widened a little as she read, 
face took on the indefinable tinge o, 
appointment, no one but Alanson eye) 
it. For Mr. Carmichael was engag 
Dagmar, only daughter of neste 
the banker, and he was to marry he 
month at her father’s country hou 
Dover. They were going to China 
wedding trip. Miss Cole laid dow 
paper. 

“T never would have thought —— 
began bravely. Her eyes filled with te: 
she ran out of the room. Mr. Alan } 
asked her why she cried. He gave } 
understand, by working her very hard 
calling her back and forth to him al 
long, that he, of all men, appreciate 
for the jewel she really was. 

“It’s a relief,” he said thirty or 
times, “‘to have you back.” 

About five o’clock Steve rang her v 

“I’m coming to get you,” he said. — 
something to show you.” i 
_ This was unprecedented. Listlessl; 
let him come. She might as well. ' 
was no reason for refusing. 

He was waiting downstairs, outsid 
main entrance, and he led her out t 
curb. He wore a long raccoon ¢éoat ; 
brown hat, and he had an indefinable 
prosperity. He was positively hand) 

“Steve!’”’ she gasped. “‘Where di 
get that coat?” 

“Bought it secondhand from a guy 
came in broke. Had it cleaned. I ni 
these nights. But this is what I’ve ¢ 
show you.” 

‘This’? was a Priceless car, a beautil 
closed roadster, dark gray, trimmed 
nickel, in the best bathroom style. 

“Yours?”’ 

“Mine to sell. I’ve got the agency, 
lotta. The other guy went to Bostoi 
he recommended me. I’ve got al 
money for the garage. See?’’ She no 
He was on the top of the world. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she said. “You 
like a million dollars.” ae 

“Get in,” he ordered. She got ina 
after her. They drove off, a very han¢ 
couple. al 

They were seen by many minions 
ing out of the Hedges-Hawley w 
works, who commented upon Miss ‘ 
ability to hook millionaires. * 

But Carlotta was not thinki 
aires. As they drove down Federal 5 
out to Washington Avenue, to Li 
Park, where the snow tractor had mat 
roads hard-packed broad white avé 
the cold air nipped her face and her 
was warm beneath the fur robe. She 
this, riding beside Steve so swiltt 
surely. Yet he rarely looked at her 
was conscious only that when he 
gears or turned a corner his big ft 
arm would press against hers 
times roughly as they took a 
he leaned across her and wrapp 
tighter, and his heart beat faster. 
eyes, wide open, impersonal, 
his, and he felt his own quiver. 
the wheel tight and was a little 

“Tike it, Carlotta?’ he dared | 
“Marvelous,” she answered, 
meant it. Suddenly she felt his a 
her own. 4 


are illuminating facts on 
mo save repairs. If you want 
¢: your operating costs, write 
* today. ‘‘ Vital Spots on Your 
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Note 
is:ompressor with the rigid 
ir valve coupling, releases 
mt only when attached to 
ir, No hose necessary. 


_ Oil or Grease 

Mm: works well with either 
Srease. But for best results, 
ommend Alemite Lubri- 
2 pure, solidified oil, espe- 
NYadapted for our system— 
_« the virtues of oil, but is 
icatly solid to ‘‘stay put.’’ 
in autoloading cans. 
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‘The Big Four 


in keeping your car | 
out of the repair shop 


You keep air in your tires, water in your 
radiator and oil in your engine. Of course! 
But don’t neglect the hard-wearing chassis 
bearings. Here’s the repair leak in most 
motorists’ pocketbooks. Chassis repairs, 
—here’s where most motorists fail in 
lubrication. 


For 80% of all repairs can be traced 
to faulty or neglected lubrication. Chassis 
bearings should last the life of the car. 
Yet repair bills of $100 to $150 are com- 
mon after only 6,000 miles. 


All because chassis bearings used to be 
hard to reach. And because old-fashioned 
grease and oil cups failed to force lubri- 
cant to bearing surfaces. Now, however, 
you can lubricate your chassis as easily 
as your motor. Most cars now come 
equipped with the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System. (Nearly 5,000,000 now 
in use.) With this system a hollow fitting 
with a cross pin is on every chassis bear- 
ing. A quarter turn of the bayonet coup- 
ling on your Alemite gun locks it to the 
fitting. Then an easy turn of the handle 


é 
AIL 


High pressure lubricating system 


forces lubricant clear through the heart 
of the bearing. 


New Protection 


As the fresh lubricant goes in, all old 
grit-laden grease is forced out. Pressure 
over 20 times greater than the old oil or 
grease cup insures this. The bearing is 
cleaned. Just as engine bearings are 
cleaned when you change crank case oil. 


Thus Alemite not only makes lubrication 
easy. It also gives chassis bearings a new 
protection against seeping dust and dirt. 


Every 500 Miles 


If Alemite is on your car—use it—at 
least every 500 miles. It will cut your re- 
pair bills in half. For it keeps chassis bear- 
ings free of their most insidious enemy— 


TOTAL MILES 


4. ALEMITE 


seeping dust and grit. If you don’t care to 
do it yourself, there’s an official Alemite 
service station near you. That’s another 
advantage of this system—nation-wide 
service at nominal cost. Alemite fittings 
are as standard as tire valves. 


If Alemite is not on your car any gar- 
age or service station can install it in an 
hour or two. The cost is only $5 to $20 
(Fords $6.25, Chevrolet $3.99, Overland 
$5.67; prices in Canada higher). It will 
save its cost 5 times over in a year. 


New Book 


“Vital Spots to Watch” is a new book 
telling just where and how to lubricate 
every make of car. If you have lost the 
lubrication manual that came with your 
car you will find this valuable. It’s yours 
for the asking. Write today. Address: 


The Bassick Manufacturing Company 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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BALLOON 
. CORD TIRES 


You can drive on rough cross 
country roads and enjoy every 
mile of the ride 


Remember that glorious sensation you got when you 
took the first ride in your first car? The thrill you will 
get when you equip with Fisk Balloons is just as new 
and satisfying. 


You never expected you could roll along so easily and 
smoothly over any kind of road. You can get away from 
the main highways and heavy traffic and still ride with 
comfort and not worry about what the rough spots are 
doing to your car. 


You never thought a set of tires could be so nearly skid- 
proof. Even the appearance of your car is improved. 


Enjoy Fisk Balloons now. They are made to fit your 
present rims, as well as special wheel equipment. 


Fisk quality responsible for the success of Fisk Cords 
and Fabrics is also your guarantee of Balloon satisfaction. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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Al BOUT WITH ABOUTS — 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“About nine minutes,’ he guesses. 

“That’s not so bad,’ remarks Ritter. 
“A twenty-minute hike in the morning’ll 
do you good.” 

Honest John takes a look at Hank, but 
don’t say nothing, probably figuring he’s 
hep to the difference between real-estate 
time and the kind clocks keep. We parades 
through the joint, hopping up ladders, 
walking along rafters and broad-jumping 
over sacks of cement and the such. As 
far as I can see they ain’t nothing to see 
excepting a jungle of two-by-fours, but the 
wife and Tilly Ritter picks out the different 
rooms and closets without no troubles, and 
goes into a rave over ’em. 

“When,” I asks Gates, “will this be 
finished?” : ‘ 

“In six weeks,” says he. “It’s practi- 
cally done now.” fl 

“What!” I gasps. “If this is practically 
done I’m practically the wife of the mayor 
of Coldcat, Arkansas.” 

“Three months ain’t such a long wait,” 
edges in Hank, giving Honest John the eye, 
and the real-estater don’t answer him back. 

We sticks around among the sticks for 
about a hour, during the which Kate 
almost tears the house down and has it 
built all over. 
and them changed, and Gates agrees to 
everything. I keeps my face shut, not 
caring to give the misses any excuse for 
backing outta the deal, the price of the 


_place being a whole lot more important to 


me than the size of the maid’s bath or 
where the laundry chute’s gonna be put. 
But they ain’t no way to figure the frails. 

“Tt’s a wonder,” snaps the wife, ‘‘you 
wouldn’t take no interest in the house. 
You leave everything to me. Don’t you 
like it?” 

“Sure I does,’”’ I answers hasty. “‘I was 
just waiting for you to run outta ideas 
before trotting mine out.” 

“Lead ’em out now if you has any,” 
suggests Kate. 

“Well,” says I, ‘“we oughta make sure 
that the kitchen is gonna be floored over. 
It’d be annoying to have the cook falling 
into the basement all the time, and fH 

“Sure,” cuts in Hank, ‘and you oughta 
make sure they is gonna have walls in 
your room.” 

“Serious, though,’ I goes on, ‘‘they is 
one thing we should oughta get in the house 
that I ain’t never seen nowheres, but it’ll 
certainly fill a short-felt want.” 

' “What's that?’’ inquires the little, but 
oh my, woman. 

“A place,” I tells her, ‘to throw dis- 
carded razor blades. They could build a 
chute in the bathroom that’d end in a hole 
Sat eight thousand feet deep out in the 
yard.” 

“T think we’ll take the house,” says 
Kate to Gates. 

“Don’t you wanna hear no more of my 
ideas?’’ I asks. 

“Tf you got any,” comes back the frau, 
“save ’em for yesterday.” 

Honest John leads us right over to the 
office of the company that’s throwing up 
the shack, and in hardly no times my 
moniker and the dotted line is playing 
along together. 

“Let me get this straight,” says I, after 
I reads over the specifications, which 
mostly is about as clear to me as a race- 
track form sheet’d be to a backward horse- 
fly, “I gets everything you got wrote down 
here for twenty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars without no extras on the 
account of there being a strike in Siberia 
or high water in Scotland or something 
like that?” 

“Correct,” returns the company’s bozo. 

“And I can get in in three months?” I 
continues. 

“T laugh,” he answers. ‘‘In three months 
your housewarming will be weeks in back 
of you.” 

“Tt’d better be,’’ I tells him, ‘even if I 
don’t have none. My lease expires on June 
first and if I don’t have this joint ready by 
that time I won’t have no more home than 
a poker chip. 

“Well, bo,” I remarks to Ritter, after we 
leaves, “you was all wrong about that 
forty-thousand-smacker attack on the roll, 
wasn’t you?” 

“How much you figure this house is 
gonna red-ink you for before you gets in?” 
inquires Hank. 

“Where does figuring come in?” I comes 
back, “I knows; twenty-seven five,” 


\ 


She wants this and those’ 


“Feller,” says Ritter, “if you st; 
inside of thirty-seven five you'll establis 
record that’ll go zooming down the zigz 
of time.” 

“What you talking about?” [| yelps 

“About,” replies Hank. _ 


qr 


| Eps THE next few weeks I don’t gee 
much of Kate as a blind Eskimo gee 
five-legged kangaroos.. When she ain’t 
at the new house watching the bricklay 
brooding over a setting of bricks, ; 
picking bent nails outta the barrel go 
carpenter won’t crook us with eroo| 
spikes, she’s hid away somewlheres read 
them magazines that tells you how to , 
up a shed into a chateau. I could ’a’ e 
sued a deck of shingles or a roll of slats 
alienating the frau’s affections, _ 

I ain’t been nowheres near Manor P 
since that Sunday with Gates and Rit 
but finally I gets a note from the build 
company to drop around and see ’em, 
which I does, dragging Hank along y 
me. Spellacy, the bobo we met in 
office the first time, is waiting for me y 
a paper in his mitt. i? 

“Here,” says he, “is a list of chan 
that Mrs. O’Day has ordered made in 
house, and we want that you should ; 
’em as being O.K.” — al 

“Sure,”’ I replies, grabbing for a 
but Ritter holds my arm. ; 

“Don’t you wanna look ’em over firs 
he asks. | 

“What for?” I comes back. “I’m ec 
ing it all to Kate, and the real-estater ; 
she could have ’em made.” } 

“Yeh,” jeers Hank. “He meant t 
was no law agin it. A jane oncet wal, 
into a jewelry store and asked the bir 
there if they could put a four-carat 1 
in her ring in place of the beer-bottle g 
that was in it. He said sure, he’d be; 
to do it ——” ) 

“You mean,” I cuts in, “they is go 
charge extra for them things?” | 

“Tf they don’t,” returns Ritter, “ 
the club-footed twin daughters of Pat 
Ginsburg.” | 

“Show me that swindle sheet,” I ba’ 
snatching the list from Spellacy. “‘Fi) 
stone chimney in place of stucco,’” I re| 
““What’s the tap for that, if any?” | 

“About six hundred dollars,” mst 
the builder. ‘‘Maybe a little more « 
little less.”’ wi 

“What’s field stones?” I inqu 
“Them ordinary rocks laying aroun‘ | 
lots?” * 

“Yep,” says he. 

“For crying out loud!” I yelps. 
could go out with a ash wagon any mor| 
and get enough of ’em by noon to bui’ 
gross of chimneys.” 

“Try it,” suggests Spellacy. “I'll | 
you fifty bucks for every ash-wagon loa) 
the right sizes you deliver.” | 

“What about this job of making | 
kitchen and the back porch bigger?” Ie: 
looking at the second stunt on the | 
“That gonna cost me anything extra? 

“Practically nothing,” says he, “ 
you considers that you gotta change | 
foundation, tear down the whole bac ) 
the house, extend the roof and use al 
four carpenters for about ten days —| 

“You don’t have to move the city | 
in Come Again, Kansas, to finish the 
does you?’ I interrupts, sarcastic, ) 
call out the militia? What do I get lo 
for the work?” » a 

“T figures,” replies Spellacy, “we 
hold it in about twelve hundred.” | 

“That’s gonna be a struggle w) 
seeing,” I remarks. ; 

“Eh?” inquires the bungle-house bat E 

‘Watching you battling to hold it ir 
explains. “What’s the chance for a1 
“Want one built?” grins Ritter. } 


side seat?’’ 
es mentioned in the specificati 
ube : 
“T suppose,” cuts in Spellacy, “ 
you that we was losing money | 
house, you’d be surprised.” 
“No,” says I, “I wouldn’t be 
bit surprised at you telling me- 
my times I’ve talked to eight hun’ 
painters, six hundred and twent 
plumbers, four hundred and three } 
tractors, and outta that whole smear ‘} 
one guy told me he expected to brea 
good as even on the job, and he 
(Continued on Page 7. 
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_| Like the works of a watch, 

5 the inside or “works’’ of a 
tire valve should be free 
from dust. The Schrader 

i container keeps parts clean, 

| safe, and convenient for 

_| the dealer and for you. 


| 


} _ Schrader Valve Cap acts as a second- 


_ary air seal, and protects the tire 
valve. Ask io dealer for the orange 
and blue box containing genuine 


Schrader Valve Caps. 


Red rubber 
seat washer 


_ Schrader Valve Inside is made with spring at 
_ bottom so that red rubber seat washer is not 


+ to spring pressed engagement untilin- 
"side is inserted in valve stem. Schrader Insides 
Bane in_orange and blue metal boxes 


—5 to a box. The bottom of box is grooved 

to metal valve seat apart from the red 
_ ubber washer. These precautions keep the 
+7 contact surface of this washer smooth and uni- 
_ form and make possible an air-tight closure 
when | you put the valve inside into service. 


% 


Se SURE 


Buy valve parts 
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quickly now 


This container in the shape of a Schrader Tire Gauge stands on the coun- 
ters of over 20,000 motor accessory shops, garages and hardware stores. 


It means quick service on Schrader Valve Parts. No delay, no search- 
ing in drawers, no risk of getting damaged parts. Every part is kept 
free from dust, as it must be to work perfectly. 


Look for the Schrader Countersign. It contains genuine Schrader 


Tire Pressure Gauges 
Time-saving Pump Connections 
Valve Repair Tools and a 
Star Wrench 


DEALERS: Ask your supply house how to get a Schrader Display Container 
FREE. Your customers will look for it on your counter. 


~ Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 


LOO" RE OR 


Valve Insides in metal boxes 
Valve Caps in metal boxes 
Dust Caps and Rim Nut 
Bushings 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


T 
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SOMETIMES you pay with life, often with 
property and always with money. That is 
why car owners should be particularly cau- 
tious when selecting brake lining. 


Your brake lining is beneath the brake bands 
where it cannot be seen. 


If it is “cheap” you trust to luck. | 
If “unknown” you hope for the best. 


The careful owner knows. He selects 
Raybestos not only for quality, but because 
he can see the silver edge—the only part of the 
lining that is visible when applied to the 
band. This silver edge identifies rea/ Ray- 
bestos—honest, dependable. 


Raybestos safety is neither hidden, camou- 
flaged nor sold at a “price’’. 


Naturally, Raybestos costs a few cents more. 
So does everything worth while. 


Raybestos, applied by a Raybestos Brake 
Service Station, provides a real factor of 
safety, and what is more, you are never 
asked to pay for something you cannot see. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. 


Stratford, Conn. 
Branches: 


New York, 299 Broadway 
San Francisco, 439 Bryant St. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 


Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

able to do that on the account of getting 
wonderful breaks in the weather, a carload 
of material for nothing through a mistake, 
and by having his wife and five children 
help him. At that, he said he’d ’a” lost 
money if he’d ’a’ counted wages for his- 
self.” 

“You don’t know nothing about building 
costs,’ goes on the roof robber. ‘Take that 
extra bathroom and sleeping porch your 
wife wants us to put on the second floor. 
I gave her a estimate of about nine hun- 
dred dollars, and if I make as much as 
twenty dollars may I drop dead.” 

“Just for that,” says I, “I hopes you 
cleans up twenty-one dollars and eight 
cents. What you been doing, talking Mrs. 
O’Day into alla this side stuff?”’ 

“Know the lady very well?’ inquires 
Spellacy. 

“You win,” I admits, ‘‘ but you shouldn’t 
oughta let her go so wild with them changes. 
How much worth of stuff you got wrote 
down there altogether?” 

“About forty-five hundred so far,” re- 
turns the builder, “‘but, of course, that 
ain’t counting ——”’ 

“Yes, it is,’ I snaps. “If you lets her 
blow any more of my jack I’ll put one of 
them ads in the papers about my wife 
having left my bed and me bored and not 
being responsible. Then you'll have to 
yodel for your dough.” 

“They is something else,’’ says Spellacy, 
“T wants to take up. You wanted to 
move into the new house June first, didn’t 
you?”’ 

“That ain’t a want, bo,” I tells him. 
“That’s the mustiest must you ever heard 


of ” 


“T’m sorry,” shrugs the contractor— 


they oughta call them fellers expanders— 


“but you better arrange to stay where you 
is until about August first. On account of 


, all the changes Mrs. O’Day is having made 


“Take me outta here quick!”’ I shouts to 
Hank. ‘I feels the blood lust coming on 
again.” 

‘‘Let’s take a look at the shack,” says 
Ritter, when we is outside. ‘Maybe it’ll 
make you feel better.” 

We passes a lotta new places that is 
going up but don’t come across ourn. 
After muddling around for a half hour I 
strikes a lad working on one of the dumps. 

“Know where the house is,” I inquires, 
“that Spellacy is throwing up for the 
O’Days?” 

“This is her,”’ he answers. 

The joint looks just about as much like 
the place I seen first as a horned toad looks 
like a woman who’s just had a cup of tea. 
The rooms and porches has been jazzed up 
and heaved around; what was, now ain’t, 
and a lotta ain’ts has become ises. I’m 
still puzzled when we gets through the 
roost. 

“Tt’s all right,’ says Hank, looking 
outta window. ‘I remember that tree out 
there with the busted branch. Your frau’s 
sure turned herselfs loose here.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back, ‘“‘and I guess she’s 


| turned me loose on the public charity.” 


“Cheer up,” smiles Ritter. “‘You gotta 
remember that all the mazum you're 
sinking here is getting you something. 
Spending money on houses ain’t like 
calling full houses.” 

“How much you losing on the job?” I 
asks, sardonic, of the boss plumber, who’s 
watching another guy watching a coupla 


_ apprentices hunt tools. 


“Not so much,” he answers, cheerful. 


| “Last week I figured I’d drop five hundred, 


but the way things stack now I oughta get 


_ out only three hundred to the bad.” 


“ Ain’t it wonderful,” I remarks to Hank, 
as we is leaving the hut, “how prosperous 
you can get on losings? How about you?” 
I inquires of a laborer out in front, shovel- 


| ingsand. ‘ Youain’t losing nothing on your 


work, is you?”’ ‘ 

“The hell I ain’t!”’ he growls. ‘I’m only 
getting three dollars a day and I’ve only 
been here two days. Yesterday I busted a 
shovel that cost me seven bucks.” 

I gets home all steamed up, and starts 
right after Kate. I ain’t hardly got 
warmed up when she busts into tears. 

“How can you be so cruel!” she sobs. 
“T’m so tired and you “ 

“Tired?”? I cuts in. ‘What you tired 
from?” 

“You'd be tired, too,” she boo-hoos, “if 
you’d been fighting all day with interior 
decorators and gardeners and se 

“Decorators!”’ I repeats. ‘‘Gardeners! 
What are they doing in your life?” 


\ 


\ 


August , 


“We gotta have the house 
don’t we?” demands the frau, 
‘‘Ain’t we got a whole raft of junk he 
I demands right back. a 

“Junk, yes,” she returns. “T woy 
take a stick of it with me. I’m g 
refurnish from top to bottom.” 

“What’ll that take?” Lasks. “A 
thousand?” 

“Just about,” says the wife, “perro 

“T see,’ I remarks, slamming the hy 
down on myselfs. ‘And the gard 
What was you doing with him? Buy 
few rose bushes?” ms 

“You’re hopeless,’ snaps th 
“Can you imagine that ho’ 
landscaping? It means seve 
work for three or four men, so 
as well start on the job at on 
they?” 

“T suppose,’’ I mumbles, too far 
even a feeble kick-back. 

“T met Mr. Gates this aftern 
tinues Kate, “‘and he says he’s 
insurance and some other funn: 
you that’ll cost about a thoussz 
Ain’t it terrible the way the money 
Would you believe it, I bough 
bathroom fixtures and some do 
before I knew it, fifteen hund; 
was spent. And I ain’t even 
commence.” : 

“While the dough’s going,” T ing 
weary, ‘‘have you done any doping | 
where it’s coming from?” b's 

“Heavens!”’ snaps the frau. “Ai 
got enough to do with the house wit 
worrying about trifles?”’ 

“Trifles!”? I laughs, hoarse. “Ah 
The trifles! See the pretty trifles clin 
up the stairs with the golden curls a-} 
ing down their backs.” 

“You gone cuckoo?”’ asks the wife, 

“Just about,” says I. 


Iv 


T WAS Christmas eve. Througl 

heavy snowdrifts there could be 
wending its heavy way, a large 
Suddenly : 

I oncet read a tragedy story that st 
that way; mine finishes that way. ( 
I hope it does! 

Yep, we gets into the new house : 
the time Spellacy and Honest John sa 
would, June first and Christmas bei 
the same week as far as the about hi 
concerned. 

T’ll bet builders’ kids is learn 
Battle of Bull Run was fought 
time Columbus discovered Bi 
that one dollar is practically 
thing as a thousand cartwheels, i 
baby’s doing the digging. -: 

We ain’t no sooner watched the 
the interior decorator’s furniture 
lugged over the landscaped garden in 
house when the Ritters and the T 
drops in to wish us luck over a shot‘ 
Scotch. , ; 

“Handsome place you got here, L 
says Hank. oa 

“Handsome is as handsome’s dor 
returns, ‘and I was done handsome.’ 

“What you got sunk here?” he 
“Forty-five grand?” _ 

“It’s so near fifty, feller,” I tells 
“that the difference wouldn’t buy ase 
hand pair of earmuffs for a snake.” 

“Are they cheap?” Lizzie thirs 
know. 

“T should kiss a camel,” answers - 
“Why, oncet I got the contract t 
the reptiles in the Bronz Zoo wit 
so I goes to the muff foundry and bu 
hundred sets made outta Arkansas bl’ 
fur crossed with Iowa miffle-cat. 1 
’?em a ten-case note and they nC 
back eleven dollars in change.” 

“Ah,” smiles the Magruder gal, “) 
joking me, ain’t you?” | 

“Good!” I applauds. “The |} 
develop yet.” 

“About when?” grins Hank. | 

“Cut that word out,” I yelps, “or | 
darken my Gothic, English-type | 
again.” % ! 

“IT don’t see yet,’ breezes 1! 
Magruder, at this juncture, “how | 
contractors ran twenty-seven five 
fifty on you.” | 

“They didn’t,” I tells him. “The; 
bunch of berries sunk into that st 
garden, and that interior decorator dv 
interior decorations outta my roll. 
about eight thousand represents | 
items they stuck onto the shack. 1 
member the day, Hank, when you 4 
got that list of extras?” 

(Continued on Page 74 
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The Brougham 


All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 
design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 


Yhrysler Six Features That Give 


Results Never Before Known 
The Tubular Front Axle and The Four-Wheel Brakes 


To the uninitiated, the addition of front 
wheel brakes to a motor car may appear to 


be a simple matter. 


But engineers know otherwise; and Chrysler 
Six engineers were not satisfied merely to 
increase braking efficiency at the cost of 


something else. 


«much greater strength of the Chrysler Six 
vlar design is the important point. This 
“is actually 34 per cent more rigid—it has 
poximately 400 per cent more strength to 
it the up-and-down strains—than an I- 
ai of the same weight. 


| 2sistance to horizontal or fore-and-aft 
ais is even more remarkable, being more 
ul five times greater; and its resistance to 
= wisting strains necessarily imposed by 
zg wheel brakes is 138 per cent higher. 


\itubular front axle—big and amply strong 
‘s job—is another important bit of testi- 
ny to the thoroughness of the engineering 
flwhich spent three years in developing 
elhrysler Six before a single car was 
uifactured. 


“four-wheel brakes—Chrysler-Lockheed - 


daulic type—we believe to be the simplest 
dnost efficient in existence today. 


« are automatically and permanently 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 


To them, added brakes meant nothing less 
than replacing the conventional type of 


front axle with a type far better able to resist 
the terrific torsional or twisting strains of 


front wheel braking. 


So the Chrysler Six has a tubular front axle 
of large diameter, because such design gives 


the kind of results never given before. 


equalized. Each individual wheel receives 
precisely the same braking pressure each time 
the brakes are applied. 


These brakes require no lubrication. There is 
not a single rod or strut to rattle. 


The net result of Chrysler’s four-wheel brakes 
is deceleration as rapid and sure and effective 
as the remarkable acceleration of the 68 horse- 
power motor. 


Front axle and brakes are two of the features 
of the advanced engineering which has made 
the Chrysler Six a revolutionary car from the 
viewpoint of mechanical design and of per- 
formance results. 


Those who know motor car practice recognize 
instantly that the Chrysler Six is an extraor- 
dinary car—that it is a product of engineer- 
ing genius. 

Anyone can build a powerful car by building 
a large gas-eating motor, but the Chrysler gets 
68 horse-power and capacity for over 70 miles 


an hour out of a motor which gives better than 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Anyone can build a heavy car that holds the 
road—but the Chrysler, which can actually be 
driven in comfort at 60 miles an hour over 
rutted roads or cobbled streets, is far from 
being a heavy car. 


The Chrysler Six brings its owners entire 
absence of a vibration period at any speed; a 
crankshaft, whose seven bearings absolutely 
preclude whip and distortion; a new type of 
combustion chamber that burns all the gas; 
a new way of distributing the gas equally to 
all cylinders; an air-cleaner for the carburetor; 
an oil-filter which cleanses all the crankcase 
oil every 25 miles. 


These are but a few of the many new advances 
which won the Chrysler Six immediate accep- 
tance among every class of motor car owners 
—and which have made it impossible for 
Chrysler production to keep pace with 
Chrysler demand. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


| The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 


The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


eC hr 


sler 


Pronounced as though spelled. Crysler 
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“Che neighbors wort recognize the 
old car 


MURPHY FINISH 
Telaes it is again—the very same car he drove 


homeso proudly from the showroom—plate- 
glass finish and all. 

The skillful hand of the professional painter 
has coaxed back its original beauty—restored the 
brilliance of its showroom days—made it once 
more the peer of boulevard aristocrats. 

He can thank the Murphy Finish, too. _ For 
Murphy priming and surfacing coats went on first 
—followed by Murphy rubbing and finishing var- 
nishes. A “Murphy Finish” job from first to last, 
you see. 

When your car needs refinishing, talk to the 
painter who specializes in the Murphy Finish. Ask 
him to show you the Murphy Auto Color Har- 
mony Chart. With its help and his, you can in- 
stantly decide on a color scheme for your car that 
will be artistically correct, and at the same time 
different from that of any other car in town. 


ave the surface and 


$ "= Pant ¥ Marah, 


cS you save 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark 
N. J. 


Montreal 
Canada 


San Francisco 
Calif. 


Chicago 


CH 


Te EE 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“T wouldn’t even try to forget it,” says 
he. “What about it?” 

“T figured up Spellacy’s guesses when I 
got home,” I answers, “and they run 
around forty-five hundred, like he said; he 
was just thirty-five off. At that, he was a 
baby doll compared to that gardener and 
that decorator.” 

“T thought,” remarks Ritter, ‘Spellacy 
said some of them items would run more 
and some less. How many run less?” 

“They wasn’t any,’ I returns, ‘that 
even walked less. The nearest that bobo 
come to being right was on a stunt that he 
dreamed would cost seventy-five dollars.” 

“And,” encourages Jim. 

“Just a hundred and twenty-two,” I 
replies. “‘I made a special trip to con- 
gratulate Spellacy on his accurate esti- 
mating, and all he said was, ‘A man can’t 
be in this business fifteen years without 
learning something.’”’ 

“Hardly,” discovers Lizzie. 

“Well,” says Hank, ‘‘your experience 
ain’t been no different from everybody 
else’s, and the way wages and building 
materials jump around you can’t blame the 
contractors much for this about stuff. 


WTAE PIERS 


August | 


They is as anxious as you to get th 
done quick. They want their doug} 
they?” . 
“T don’t know about their 
retorts. “They wanted mine, thg 
cinch.” a 
“Wipe them weeps away,” snaps F 
“In a year or so you'll be making ; 
outta yourselfs telling everybody how 
you got this place built and talking 
cuckoos into hooking theirselves for | 
“Honey,” says the frau, after the 
beats it, “I hopes we haven’t spent n 
we oughta.” 
“Don’t worry, sweetie,’”’ I | 
“We might as well be broke as the w 
is. Besides, kid, I’d rather be j 
poorhouse with you than in on 
Venus and Milo.” 
They is a knock on the door 
it to a stranger. ‘ 
“Can you tell me how far it is to 
pect Hills?’ he inquires. .¥ 
‘A mile and seven-eighths,” T an 
prompt. . & 
“How do you know it so close?’ 
Kate. 
“T barely heard of the place,” g; 
“but I’d rather lie than pull an abou 


SONABLE MR. DAVI 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of moss. And that sometimes a white chip 
can be run up to a stack of yellows if you 
play them close. And that nothing, from 
a bird to a national convention, is of any 
utility unless it has a place to light. Where- 
fore, the person who can provide the land- 
ing point is most important. And Clem 
did just that. 

One of the interesting phases of human 
nature is that nearly every man has a low 
opinion of his own occupation and a keen 
desire that his son shall not follow him in it. 
This is not so observable in business as it is 
in the professions, but, at that, there are 
plenty of business men who will admit, 
privately, that in their opinion their par- 
ticular line is a rotten subterfuge for useful 
employment and a poor opportunity for 
gainful endeavor. 

Especially is this true in the case of poli- 
tics. Not many politicians want their sons 
to go into politics, and you really cannot 
blame them, which few do. 

John James Davis, the father of John 
William Davis, who is the subject of these 
remarks, was by way of being a politician 
in his earlier days, and, oddly enough, a 
delegate-at-large to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention held in New York in 
1868, which, as we were so insistently in- 
formed during the newspaper campaign to 
get this year’s convention for the metrop- 
olis, was the only Democratic convention 
held in that imperial and Democratic city — 
the greatest Democratic city in the country 
when it isn’t the greatest Republican city— 
since the Civil War, until this one that 
ended recently. That, it may be noted in 
passing, will be the last one held in the im- 
perial and Democratic city of New York for 
some time to come—until there is another 
Civil War or some such remote contingency. 


Father’s Good Advice 


However, the coincidence is there. John 
James Davis was a delegate-at-large to the 
New York convention of 1868, and his son, 
John William Davis, is the nominee of the 
convention held in 1924. You can roll your 
own with that. Returning to the thesis 
advanced a paragraph or two to the rear, 
John James Davis, being a politician, was 
thus in politics: He was a member of the 
state legislature of Virginia in 1861, and 
West Virginia being sliced off Virginia for 
political purposes in 1863, went to the West 
Virginia legislature in 1870. Meantime, as 
noted, he had been a delegate to New York 
in 1868, and was a McClellan presidential 
elector in 1864. Pursuing his political 
enterprises further, he had himself elected 
to the Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 
gresses and served as a representative from 
March 4, 1871, until March 3, 1875. 

Then he quit, retired and returned to the 
practice of the law. John William was two 
years old at the time, and, although pre- 
cocious, not far enough advanced to give 
particular heed to fatherly admonitions; 
but, as he grew in years, we can fancy the 
elder Davis warning the son about the 
business. Johnnie,” we can hear him 
saying, ‘“whatever you do when you grow 
up, don’t go into politics. It’s a rotten 


\ 


\ 


game. You can take it from me, 
sick and tired of it and I hope yo 
never have anything to do with it. 
study law with me and we'll have a 
practice, and you’ll be a respectable 
ber of the community instead of 
these darned politicians. Remember 
I tell you, now, and don’t have an) 
to do with it.” 

With these fatherly precepts cai 
impressed on him, and with that seryj 
attention to such parental adjuration 
is most often noted in such cases, ¥ 
the younger Davis, at the age of ty 
six, elected to the West Virginia Ho 
Delegates; we find him a candida 
Democratic national elector-at-lar 
twenty-seven; we find him a deleg 
the Democratic National Convent 
1904, at the age of thirty-one; andy 
him elected to Congress in 1911, wi 
was thirty-seven; all of which g 
show that there probably is someth 
this heredity business after all. 


The Intercepted Telegram 


However, in all other respects 
John was a dutiful lad. He had gi 
school, and college, and had studie 
and entered practice in Clarksburg, 
was his home town. He was bas [2 
the law, and his father had great hc 
him, if only that passion for polities 
be eliminated from his system. Al 
the summer of 1911 the Democrats 
First West Virginia District cat 
Wheeling to hold their conventio 
select a candidate for Congress, ani 
all said that John W. Davis was th 
they wanted to nominate. John . 
sitting back in Clarksburg, heard th 
tressing news, and he rose up to mé 
final effort to get that son 3 
politics and keep him out. 
Clarksburg telegraph office a 
the wires between there 2 
with two messages to his son 

“Don’t do it,” he wired. 
that congressional nomina' 
cumstances. You are getti 
the law and can make a na 
and a fortune. Why do 3 
mixed up in this politica’ 
and come on home, I com 
you, implore you, ask y 
advice. Quit now before 
Come home and all will be f 
are a respectable member of t 
now, but think what you 
elected to Congress. Don 
loving father, John J. Davis 

Substantially, thus spoke the 
Davis across the wires from Cl | 
Wheeling, thus he ordered and 1m} 
And who can say what the reactions: 
younger Davis would have been 4] 
received the wires? Ah, who can say) 
body; for he didn’t get them. They! 
to a hotel in Wheeling where some *! 
Davis men were gathered, and one 0) 
a friend of John W’s, took the tele! 
and put them in his pocket. Af 
deed was done, and the nom 

(Continued on Page 
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“turing the New Advanced Six Seven-Passenger Sedan 


-ich Wheelbase 
Original Nash Body 
Four-Wheel Brakes, Nash Design 
Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 
Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment 
New Force-feed Oiling System 
New Nash Steering Mechanism 
Highly Refined Performance 
Old Empire Design Hardware 
New Design Head and Cowl Lamps 
In-built Rear-Seat Arm Rests 
Heavily Upholstered Auxiliary Seats 
High Narrow Hood Louvers 
: Bevel Body Beading 
| 3 Select Mohair Upholstery 
| Luxurious Appointments 


$2290 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


New Advanced Six Series New Special Six Series 
Road 1375; 5-P: MODELS: Five-P ger T €, $1095; 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
he strolled around to the nominee and said, 
“By the way, John, here are a couple of 
telegrams that came for you when the con- 
vention was in session. I meant to hand 
them to you before, but I forgot all about 
them. Hope it’s nothing important.” 

The importance of the telegrams was 
mitigated, no doubt, by the fact that Davis 
was elected to Congress, and was so suc- 
cessful and able there in his first term that 
he was sent back again in the election of 
1912, and began his second term on March 
4, 19138, when President Wilson went into 
office. On August thirtieth of that year 
President Wilson asked Davis to become 
solicitor-general, and he accepted and re- 
signed from Congress. He served for five 
years as solicitor-general. Toward the end 
of the fifth year of his service he was sent 
abroad at the head of a commission which 
was to confer at Bern, Switzerland, with a 
similar German commission over the ques- 
tion of the exchange of prisoners of war and 
concerning the more humane treatment of 
such prisoners while in confinement. His 
work had hardly begun when Walter H. 
Page, our Ambassador to England, died. 
President Wilson cabled Davis and offered 
him the ambassadorship to England. Davis 
accepted, and came back at once to receive 
his instructions. 

He went to London as Ambassador on 
the same ship that took President Wilson 
to Paris on his mission as peacemaker, and 
remained in office until the spring of 1921, 
when he resigned and came back to New 
York to practice law. In March, 1920, the 
Democratic State Committee of West Vir- 
ginia proposed Mr. Davis as a candidate 
for the presidential nomination, and cabled 
him at London to that effect. His reply 
was: ‘‘When a nomination for that office 
represents the deliberate wish of one’s party 
it constitutes a call to duty that no man 
could or should refuse. In all sincerity, 
however, let me say that I do not seek the 
nomination and that I cherish no higher 
ambition than to perform to the best of 
my ability the duties of my present posi- 
tion so long as I shall continue in it.” 


Honored in England 


The West Virginia Democrats decoded 
that message as ‘‘ Yes,’’ and they made a 
eampaign for Davis. He was formally 
placed in nomination at San Francisco, re- 
ceived twenty-eight votes on the first bal- 
lot and had fifty-two on the forty-fourth 
ballot, which culminated in the nomination 
of Cox. 

He was a success in England. The Brit- 
ish liked him. He leased a fine mansion in 
Chesham Place, Belgravia, and was active 
socially as well as industrious ambassa- 
dorially. He was made a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, 
and senior warden 
of the Grand Lodge 
of Free Masons of 
England, which was 
a unique honor, 
never before con- 
ferred on a for- 
eigner. 

The universi- 
ties of Glasgow 
and Birmingham 
gave him honorary 
degrees of LL.D, 
and, when he left, 
the London Times 
said that all the 
English loved him 
“because his head 
is right, his heart 
is right and because 
in this world over- 
full of folly and un- 
charity he stands 
out a consistent, 
witty, charming 
pleader for sanity 
and good. will 
among men.” 

All this official 
experience, espe- 
cially that of 
solicitor - general, 
established nation- 
ally the fact that 
was well known in 
West Virginia — 
namely, that Davis 
is a gcod lawyer; 
indeed, that he isa 
great lawyer. And 
he was broke when 
he got back to 
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America from England. As he told it him- 
self in an interview published last May: 
“‘T was in Congress three years and solicitor- 
general for five years. I followed this with 
two years and a half as Ambassador to Eng- 
land and at the end of that time I was broke. 
I used up every cent of my capital while in 
the government service. I got into 
the law business again, and I am not at all 
anxious to get out of it.” 


When the Impossible Happened 


He got into the law business again, as he 
modestly put it. He got back into the legal 
harness as attorney for J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the New York Telephone Company, 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
the Associated Press, the United States 
Rubber Company, and with a few other 
little legal kickshaws and knickknacks like 
those, including the Erie Railroad and the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Hence, when 
the Clarksburg boys, led by Clem Shaver, 
again proposed Davis for President this 
year there was loud clamor in some por- 
tions of the country that this very law 
business made Davis ineligible for the office 
in a political way; that his corporation and 
Wall Street connections were insuperable. 
William Jennings Bryan came tearing down 
the highway from the Cleveland conven- 
tion, which he was reporting for the news- 
papers, stopping here and there on the way 
to shout that Davis would never, never 
do, that no such representative of the capi- 
talistic classes could possibly be nominated, 
should be nominated or would be nomi- 
nated by the Democrats in convention as- 
sembled. 

As it seems, the Democrats did not take 
William Jennings very seriously, for they 
not only nominated this precise represent- 
ative of the capitalistic classes but they 
hitched up with him in the presidential 
team William Jennings’ brother Charles, 
thereby stopping William Jennings to a 
degree that may be set down as absolute 
and permanent acquiescence. Mr. Bryan 
hasn’t said a word about the capitalistic 
classes, the Wall Street demon, or the 
money devil since half past two o’clock of 
the morning of July tenth. 

Referring to this argument against him 
as a candidate, which was vigorously and 
viciously used when Davis began to look 
like a solution of the Democratic conven- 
tion problem, Davis himself said, in an 
interview, referring to his clients: “I am 
proud of them. They are big institutions 
and so long as they ask for my services 
for honest work I am pleased to work for 
them. Big business has made this country 
what it is. We want big business. But it 
must be honest.” 

And again, when urged, during the 
course of the preconvention campaign, to 
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give up his corporation practice and return 
to the bucolic and noncorporate shades of 
Clarksburg, where he would establish him- 
self as unsullied by this taint of large 
affairs, he said: ‘‘I conceive it to be the 
duty of the lawyer, just as it is the duty 
of the priest or surgeon, to serve those who 
call upon him, unless, indeed, there is some 
insuperable obstacle in the way. No one 
in all my list of clients has ever controlled 
or fancied he could control my personal or 
political conscience. I am vain enough to 
think no one ever will.” 

Well, that was that, and though these 
same corporation connections may have 
held back some support during the first 
hundred ballots of the convention—the 
first hundred ballots always being the 
hardest—they were entirely forgotten, in 
public, when the final push came that sent 
Davis over and made him the nominee. 
Not entirely forgotten in private, it is 
just possible, owing to that omnipresent 
thought in the mind of politicians that 
lingers on prospective campaign contri- 
butions. 

But in public, yes. Down there on that 
convention floor, where the lost McAdoo 
and the lost Smith battalions stood with 
wilted collars, wilted tempers and a desire 
to get out of there that amounted to an 
obsession, yes. Forgotten and forgiven, 
and viewed with a considerable hope in cer- 
tain quarters. 

Entirely adaptable and with that true 
promptness that marks your real candidate 
for President, Mr. Davis’ first act, after 
he had recovered from the astonishment he 
had spent sixteen long and weary days 
hoping would astonish him, was to resign 
from his law firm and thus enter the 
campaign contaminated only in a retro- 
active sense. If he isn’t elected probably 
he can get some of his jobs back. 


A Strict Constitutionalist 


He is a strict Constitutionalist, and looks 
with great horror on all progressive plans 
to revise the organic law, and especially is 
he shocked with these radical notions of 
tampering with the United States Supreme 
Court. Recently, when referring to the 
La Follette plan to give Congress the power 
to override the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and to that other radical proposal 
that a two-thirds majority shall be required 
in the court to enforce its decision, instead 
of the present simple majority of one, he 
said: ‘‘These proposed amendments can 
have no other purpose than an entire 
change in our Constitutional system, for in 
attempting to destroy or limit the power of 
the Supreme Court to adjudicate upon the 
constitutionality of legislation we are giv- 
ing up at one stroke not merely our belief 
in the separation of judicial and legislative 


powers but our reliance upon 
tution as the supreme law of the 
When all such proposals are 
their simplest terms they stand for 
and undisguised as an attack on ¢ 
of government under a wr 
tution.” . 
However, after the nominal 
achieved, and Mr. Davis had 
tunity to establish himself nati 
did it in these words: ‘There es 
compromise with reaction. Lib 
ples must and will prevail, 1 
mandate of the hour, and I shall 


The Selection of Brother € 


There was ground for Dp 
William Gibbs McAdoo may 
complaint that the nominee 
his stuff, but no such complai 
Rather, the statement was tak 
value, because the past reco 
shows that he almost alwa 
what he said. Of course that adj 
of his father’s to keep away fror 
pesky politics did not take, and 
is considerable of a politician. ] 
selection of Charles W. B 
and all, for his running mate, 
not the man favored by ma 
bosses of that convention, an 
vention itself indubitably fay 
Walsh, of Montana, and w 
nominated him had not the 
tively put a stop to that en 
refusing to recognize the valid 
vast acclamation for him immed 
the nomination of Davis and 
the convention for a period 
which interval the senator u 
preparation and presentation 
refusal to run. a 

Many of the bosses thought that 
nor Silzer, of New Jersey, was fil 
be the Davis consort, and 1 
prejudice to Bryan, either, | 
settled it himself. “‘I want B 
said simply, but not without fina 
he got Bryan. The more that si 
ment is studied the better practice 
it will appear to be. Likewise, 
campaign progresses, it will be di 
in other and manifold ways, and 
in the Davis speech of accep 
far from not having anythin 
politics, as the paternal Dayi 
him, he has had a heap to do with 
and has learned a lot of it one ¥ 
another. When Uncle Joe Cannoi 
candidate for President a space 
der, I asked him one day what 
of his chances. ‘ Well,” he said, 
vention can go further and do wo 
nominate me, and it probably 

Paraphrasing a bit: This 
could not have gone much f 

reach 


it, but bookkeeping millions or 
ased on prestige is easier to pledge 
sh or investment holdings. 
the price declined still further and 
looked pretty black, so I mustered 
and telephoned to him. I tried 
and again, but somebody on the 
end always said Mr. Ross was out or 
e conference or at some directors’ 
ng and could not be reached. 
‘at did not satisfy me, and at last, 
much trepidation, I went uptown. 


” going to be peeved. On the other 


«' business we must conduct that busi- 
‘on sound principles. The soundest 
r | knew was to get more margin from 


15t to his office. His secretary was one 
tse unusual women that you occasion- 
snd in big capitalists’ offices. She was 
:s well known to the reporters and the 
sial writers as Mr. H. H. Rogers’ ex- 
clinary secretary, but Ross’ was the 
hat knew her job to the dot, said job 

sting of keeping everybody from get- 

within money-asking distance of her 


oss. 

owed to her politely and said, “My 
n is Wing. I am from Bronson & 
»s. I wish to see Mr. Ross.” 
S$: looked at me and I instantly per- 
vl that all the wisdom of all the ages, 
nvhat congealed after three thousand 

of cold storage, was in the lady’s eyes. 
5: had heard every word, but she asked 
» th the detached air of a person who is 
v-deaf but resigned to do without 
“You what?”’ 
wish to see Mr. Ross,’’ I answered as 
tctly as I could, and prepared to walk 
she gate of the railing. 
“am sorry,’’ she said, in utterly impeni- 
ticles; and turned wearily to her work, 
i: consisted of reading typewritten 
ps placed there for the purpose of end- 
; moyances by me and my like. 
L oticed that the door into the inner 
icwas open. I therefore raised my voice 
daid, “Will you please go in there and 
lr. Ross that Mr. Wing, of Bronson & 

’s, is here on important business?”’ 
read on for at least two exasperating 
nes before she raised her head. She 
Siot adamant; that was too mushy. 
eimply stated a natural law for my 

it: “I’m sorry!” 
“Thy are you sorry?” I asked. 
‘ecause you wish to see him.’ She 
ded as if to herself. Then she had an 

< of common humanity. It made her 
olin, almost kindly: » ““Nobody can 
mM. 


obody?’’ 

obody!” 

“Thy not?”’ I persisted. 

Ad she politely vouchsafed, ‘‘He can’t 

“That’s the trouble; cataract?’ I asked. 

“o. Absence!” she answered without 
ightest trace of irritation. 


if 
a 
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{ Ross and His Dare 


l 


lought it had gone far enough. So I 
ler, “ He’s got to see me. I’ve tried to 
« him by telephone and couldn’t. 
as why I came myself.” 

“m sorry,” she sighed. 

“e will be much sorrier if he doesn’t 
'e,” I assured her. 


” 


‘am sor —— 
ook here,” I interrupted in a loud 
_ Lam going to see Mr. Ross, no 
itr what you say. He is in that office 
te will have to come out when he gets 
'y. I can fast as long as he can, so I 
| ding to sit down here until I say my 
‘speech to him. I am prepared to fight 
1 on this line if it takes all summer.” 
looked about for a chair and saw a 
Snger-call box. So I went up to it and 
Ylor a boy. Then I said, really speak- 
) the open door of the private office, 
‘Just rung for a messenger boy. When 
‘mes l’ll send for enough food and 
t to last me a week. In the meantime 
| t down and wait for Mr. Ross.” I 
a chair nearer to the gate of the rail- 
id sat down with my back partly 
er, as though waiting for the 
oy. I could feel her eyes on me. 
truth. 
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, if we were to survive the vicissitudes’ 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


My scheme worked, for a man’s voice 
said, angrily, ‘““What do you want?” 

I turned. Mr. Ross stood in the doorway. 

“I want fifty thousand dollars more 
margin on your account.” 

*“You don’t need it.” 

“We do. It’s our rule. You know it,” 
I said politely. 

‘Well, you can’t have it,’’ he said. 

“Mr. Ross, we don’t wish to add to your 
annoyances, but we’ve simply got to have 
additional margin from you.” I thought 
I might as well stand by my guns, once I 
had begun firing. 

He waved me away with his hand as 
though I were an affectionate child with a 
sticky lollipop and said impatiently, ‘I am 
too busy just now. I can’t do anything 
about it.” 

“Mr. Ross, we’d like very much to carry 
your account, but it isn’t in satisfactory 
shape.” 

“T told you I couldn’t do anything about 
it just now. I am very busy with other 
matters,’’ And he turned to go back to his 
private office. 

“Mr. Ross,”’ I said to our star customer, 
“unless we have additional collateral in 
securities or cash we’ll have to liquidate 
the account.” 

“You don’t dare do that!”’ he shouted. 

“Don’t we? Just watch us!”’ I said and 
started away. In order to make sure he 
understood, I added, “ You will have ample 
time in which to protect your position. If 
you do not choose to do so we shall sell your 
account!’ 


He Knew He Was Wrong 


I went back to the office. I figured it 
meant the loss of a profitable customer, but 
I must first of all protect the firm, in justice 
to all our other customers. I must stick to 
our rule about margins. I dictated a let- 
ter—the usual form—notifying Ross that 
unless additional margin in the shape of 
securities or cash was deposited in his ac- 
count by 10:30 A.m. on Thursday—this was 
on Tuesday—the stock we were carrying 
would be sold for Mr. Ross’ account and 
risk on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

We did not hear a word from him, and so 
on Thursday Mr. Williamson sold out Ross’ 
New Hampshire Traction. The stock broke 
wide open. We did not lose a penny, but 
the price was down forty points at the close 
eo geaee Others had followed where we 
ed. 

Friday morning Ross called at our office. 
I thought he had come to raise Cain and 
threaten lawsuits, and all that. But what 
he did was to apologize for the way he had 
spoken to me in his office. He said I had 
asked him for more margin in a nice way 
and when he did not respond we sold him 
out, after giving him fair notice and ample 
time. He had no complaint to make. 

It so happened that Ross was one of the 
chief victims of that famous Silent Panic. 
He was too greatly overextended to save 
himself, notwithstanding his vast resources 
and his prestige. His complete collapse 
later became one of the historic crashes of 
the Street, and his name, through the news- 
papers, became rather unfavorably known 
throughout the entire country. 

His was the first big account of our New 
York office and that was how I got it and 
how I lost it. My second star customer I 
secured through a friend. My first summer 
in New York I spent on the Jersey coast. 
I commuted every day. There were two 
reasons why I found the particular resort 
where I stayed an ideal place—tennis and 
swimming. I was very fond of both, and 
there the bathing was fine and the courts 
were very good. 

At one of the hotels I met a chap named 
Charley Carney, who played a pretty good 
game. I got into the habit of playing with 
him on Saturday afternoons. He was Pete 
Carney’s brother, and just then Pete was 
making front-page history in Wall Street. 

Peter Carney was a metallurgist who 
developed a process for treating certain 
zine ores which had hitherto proved re- 
fractory. He was wise enough first to get 
for a song options on a lot of mines that 
nobody had been able to work profitably 
by reason of the smelting difficulties. 

If Pete Carney had been nothing but a 
metallurgist he would have contented him- 
self with selling the process to the Metal 
Trust capitalists. But he had both vision 
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and valor. He saw more money and more 
fun fighting the trust than selling his process. 
And so he fought the trust in the courts 
and in the newspapers. By a stroke of 
genius, instead of fighting an impersonal 
body like the Consolidation Zine, he brought 
his suits against individual members, every 
one of whom was an execrated monopolist 
and as such front-page news. One result 
thereof was millions of dollars of publicity 
that cost him nothing; and that in turn 
resulted in securing for him a large follow- 
ing without his having to lift a finger to 
create it. There were thousands of men 
who thought that though making money 
was fine, making it out of those monopolis- 
tic fiends was heaven. Those men were 
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ready to follow Pete to the death—the | % o> 


death of the monopolists, understood. 

He was successful in his litigation. After 
he won out and the highest tribunal in the 
land sustained him, he received an offer 
from the trust, and he accepted it. But 
before he sold out his own holdings he in- 
sisted on the trust buying out all his fellow 
stockholders. That strengthened his hold 
on his followers. After it was all over he 
found himself with several millions in cash, 
enormous prestige and plenty of time to 
play high finance in. 

Of course he had no trouble in finding 
good brokers. They all offered their serv- 
ices, and he soon had big trading accounts 
with a half dozen commission houses. I did 
not make Charley Carney’s acquaintance 
with Pete’s business in view, but after I 
got to know him pretty well I naturally 
found ways of bringing to his notice the 
fact that I was a broker and that my firm 
prided itself on giving good service. Pete 
Carney, however, was so well provided 
with good brokers that my talks with his 
pees did not lead to any business from 

im. 

Boston, as you know, always has been 
partial to mining stocks. One day I heard 
some gossip about Pete Carney’s intention 
to invest some of his spare millions in Tri- 
Bullion common, which was then a trading 
favorite in Boston. The moment I heard 
that I went over to Charley Carney’s office 
and told him that Boston was our home 
town and that when it came to a matter 
of execution on the Boston Stock Exchange, 
and the like, nobody could touch Bronson & 
Barnes. 

This could be easily proved or disproved 
by a trial. Therefore, if it was true that 
Pete was nibbling at Tri-Bullion, I’d like 
to do some of his business. 


The Rise and Fall of Carney 


This was the first time I had asked Char- | 


ley Carney to put me in touch with Pete. 
He was very nice about it and took me to 
Pete’s office and introduced me. When I 
came out of the office I had a check in my 
pocket and Pete Carney was a valued 
customer. We did a lot of business for him 


in Boston and later in New York, both on | 


the curb and on the Stock Exchange. He 
was the first big customer I got all by my- 
self and I was greatly encouraged and 
pleased. 

Pete Carney’s Wall Street career was 


sensational in the extreme, but it came to | 


an end at the same time that Ross’ did, and 


for the same reason. Carney became over- | | 


extended. He bought a seat for Charley, 


who thereupon founded the Stock Exchange | 
firm of Charles G. Carney & Co. When the | 
Silent Panic came Pete was in no position | 


to weather it. He had gone into all sorts 
of ventures, which impaired his capital. 
When prices of both stocks and com- 


modities began to decline zinc did not defy | 
the general trend. It was no time for bull 


pools to dream of operating on the long 
side, but unfortunately bull pools can’t 
hibernate during the bad weather. Unless 
prices can be kept up—and buying is the 
only thing that will do that—margins be- 
come impaired. Carney could not keep up 
the price of his Tri-Bullion. As prices 
broke, the banks called for more collateral 
on their loans and, when it wasn’t forth- 
coming, sold them out. It was futile for 
Pete Carney to try to hold up prices, with 
hundreds of minor holders all over the coun- 
try liquidating or trying to. 

We were carrying quite a block of Tri- 
Bullion for Carney. Remembering my ex- 
perience a few days previously with Ross, 
I called on Pete. I did not consult anyone, 


but acted on my own. 
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“Pete,” I said, ‘‘we need more margin on 
that Tri-Bullion we are carrying for you.” 

“Good heavens, Jack,” he cried, ‘“‘this 
is no time to talk that way.” 

“T’msorry, Pete, but I’ve got to have it.” 

“You know the break in all the metals 
we produce has made the banks ask all my 
companies for more collateral. They have 
about everything I own in this world at this 
moment and I am only hoping they won’t 
call for more. Don’t ask for margins at this 
time. I haven’t any to give you.’”’ And he 
shook his head dolefully. 

I saw on his desk a big block of stock 
certificates. ‘ 

““What stock is this?’”’ I asked. 

*Tri-Bullion common.” 

“‘T’ll accept this as collateral,”’ I said. 

But he jumped to his feet and shouted, 
“No! No! They are pledged!” 

“Not these,” I said, and I grabbed the 


ot. 

“Hey! Come back here!” 

“Tf IT can’t have these I’ll have to sell 
you out,” I told him. “This lot will help 
me to hold the block we are carrying for 
you.” 

And as Carney had nothing to say I 
walked away, carrying the certificates 
with me. 

The market became still weaker. Every- 
thing went down and it looked as if the 
decline had only just begun. Taking time 
by the forelock I wrote a letter to Carney, 
similar to the notice I had sent to Ross, 
warning him that I would sell him out if he 
didn’t send me more margin. He answered 
that he couldn’t send me any more, but 
hoped I would carry the stock for him, even 
if the margins were temporarily impaired. 


A Stitch in Time 


I could not see my way clear to doing so, 
and I sold the stock. It was a good thing. 
I got a much better price than I could have 
done had I waited three days longer. 
Charles G. Carney & Co. failed later on 
and Pete followed suit, and then we dis- 
covered how dangerous his speculative 
position had been all along. The trust he 
had so often defeated in his legal battles 
had nothing to do with his collapse. He 
brought it on himself. In selling out the 
stock as we did we were not actuated by a 
selfish desire to avoid a loss to ourselves. 
Neither did we wish to lose a profitable 
customer. We did what we thought was 
the right thing to do. He himself found no 
fault with us when he saw how things 
turned out. He told me he wished other 
houses had been as strict in the matter of 
margin as we had been. 

Of course this final chapter of Pete 
Carney’s career was written a couple of 
years after he became our customer. I 
have referred to his ending here to show 
you that we have the same rule for big 
customers as for little. Adherence to sound 
business principles is not ruthlessness. 
Brokers sometimes have to act as surgeons. 
Mistaken kindness may be the worst thing 
in the world for everybody. 

The next big account I obtained we still 
have. I had met a young man by the 
name of Freund, and we saw enough of 
each other to become rather friendly. We 
talked over our respective businesses and 
I learned that Freund was a nephew of 
Lawrence Aaronson, the metal exporter 
who had made millions financing mining 
companies or tiding them over dull periods. 
In return for his help they made him the 
exclusive selling agent of their entire out- 
put. That way he had grown to control an 
enormous tonnage and he was a power in 
the metal markets of the world. Mr. 
Aaronson, who was one of the squarest of 
men as well as a merchant of rare sagacity 
and vision, had willy-nilly become in- 
terested in the actual ownership of mines 
after having kept out of it for years and 
years. Of course, when he finally did so, he 


| became interested in the market for mining 


shares. Boston, as I have told you before, 
was a great market for that class of 
securities and Mr. Aaronson traded heavily 
there, chiefly through Robert L. Sampson 
& Co., a New York house that had a branch 
in Boston. 

I asked Freund to introduce me to his 
uncle, and he was good enough to do so. 
I took a liking to Mr. Aaronson from the 
first, as most people did. He kindly asked 
me what he could do for me and I kindly 
told him all about our firm and our facilities 
in both Boston and New York. He was 
very nice and promised to give me some 
business; and, sure enough, a day or two 
later we got some nice orders to execute for 
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him on the Boston Exchange. After these 
he sent us more. We must have given him 
good service, for the business kept up. Or 
else he must have wished to keep people 
guessing and used new brokers. In either 
case, we did quite a little for him and you 
may imagine how happy I was. I was at 
last bringing commissions into the office as 
I had hoped. I had gotten a lot of small 
accounts, customers who traded in hun- 
dred-share lots. The star customers, buy- 
ing and selling five and ten thousand shares 
at a clip, were extremely pleasing. 

One day Mr. Aaronson sent for me and I 
went to his office. He told me he liked our 
way of doing business and that he had 
decided to give us more. He had just 
brought out the Louisville Lead Company. 
Instead of getting up an underwriting 
syndicate, Mr. Aaronson, who was enor- 
mously rich, brought out the company 
himself, acting as his own financier. It was 
his first venture in that field. He knew the 
company was good because he had been 
selling the mines’ product from the first 
shipment and he knew the _ business 
thoroughly—the mining and smelting as 
well as the marketing end of it. 

The stock was selling on the curb at a 
few dollars ashare. He could have brought 
it out at a higher price because it would 
have been no job at all to capitalize the 
prestige of a lifetime of success; but he 
explained to me, diffidently, that he wanted 
the public—those people who believed in 
him and in his reputation for integrity and 
business sense—to make money out of that 
faith. That was why he proposed to make 
the stock go up in a legitimate way—that 
is, by reason of its earnings. He also 
intended that there always should be a 
free market in the stock, even though he 
had to buy back every share he had sold. 

The price was around ten dollars a share. 
His proposition was for us to buy it from 
him at private sale for nine dollars. Then 
we were to sell it to our customers at 
nine dollars and fifty cents, even while the 
stock was selling in the open market at 
ten dollars. When the stock went up, as it 
would because the earnings and the pros- 
pects justified it, our customers would 
make money, and that would make them 
believe in Louisville Lead, and that would 
strengthen their faith in Lawrence Aaron- 
son. 

Mr. Aaronson took pains to give me all 
the facts I needed—trade statistics, ton- 
nage, production costs, reserves, and so on; 
and I told him I would put his proposition 
up to my partners. 

I returned to my office and did so. Mr. 
Williamson and I discussed the matter and 
we talked to Boston, and the firm decided 
to go into it, after a careful study. We all 
believed in Mr. Aaronson personally; but 
that did not prevent us from taking great 
pains to check up on his statements. 


The Wisdom of Profit Sharing 


Louisville Lead was a good speculation. 
We bought ten thousand shares at 9 and 
placed them, as agreed, among our cus- 
tomers at 914. We told our customers what 
they were buying and how the deal had 
come about. The market was then 10. Mr. 
Aaronson put up the price to 101% by his 
willingness to buy it at that figure, and a 
few of our customers took their profit, but 
the majority of them held on. They were 
convinced that they had a pretty good 
thing and decided to stay with it. Trade 
conditions improved, as Aaronson had pre- 
dicted, and the company’s tonnage in- 
creased, and as the profits rose, so did the 
price. We bought six or eight blocks, each 
of ten thousand shares, of Louisville Lead 
on a steadily rising market and the old 
gentleman not only broadened his market 
but developed a staunch following that 
stuck to him in subsequent ventures. 
Eventually Louisville Lead went to thirty- 
five dollars a share. It has not skipped a 
dividend to this day. Our customers did 
very well. Mr. Aaronson found both pleas- 
ure and profit in his new method of pro- 
moting. 

Perhaps he made a slightly smaller cash 
profit for himself by sharing it with the pub- 
lic, but he got much more satisfaction out 
of his deal that way. 

I should like to call your attention to the 
wisdom of profit sharing. The largest in- 
come in the world derived by an individual 
from a business managed by himself is 
that received by an automobile manu- 
facturer who has consistently reduced his 
price. The public that made _ possible 
quantity production has been allowed to 
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benefit by the economies which 
chases helped to bring about. A 

say to your face that the great 
given in the entire world for a ni 
cents, is a periodical so well knoy 
does not have to be mentioned by 
your modest columns. It always has) 
profitable for a manufacturer to tak 
public into partnership.  Profit-s 
partners are very apt to be 
patrons. 

Our success with Aaronson t 
minds to other big traders in mining st 
The Heinsheimer group were lea 
this respect. Their chief broker in 
York was Mr. Edward Marcus, one 
ablest, clearest-visioned men I h 
met, as well as a delightful chap per 
Mr. Williamson knew him on the 
I did not rest until we had ¢ 


that we got a lot of orders from 
which we split commissions as 
is, we got six dollars and twen 
per hundred, or one-half t 
twelve dollars and fifty cents whie 
commission in those days. 

All wire houses do business on t] 
We execute orders for out-of-tow 
that are members of the New York 
Exchange for one-half the reg 
mission. The reason why the N 
Stock Exchange originally made 
mission one-eighth of one per 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per 
shares, was simply that the eight! 
fluctuation. Prices changed by 
Making the commission the san 
minimum fluctuation prevented 
the commission. Of course the 
sions today are different. They 
changed again by the time this a 
print, but at present they are on a 
scale, ranging from three to twen’ 
per hundred shares, depending ~ 
price of the stocks. 
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Millions Made in Liberty 4 


We did enough business in mining s 


one day. He said the big money in s 
lation had been made in high-grade si 
ties and not in low-priced stocks. Fe 
man who made one hundred thoi 
dollars in country real estate 
hundreds who made millions 
Fifth Avenue properties. E. H 
buying Union Pacifie and Geor 
buying Reading did mighty wel 
banker went on to tell how right a 
war a small group of men in 
made ten million dollars out of 
lative deal. The purchases were 
margin, and the profit, in additio 
large, was both merited and inev: 
The men to whom he referred bougt 
hundred million dollars of Liberty 
and half per cent bonds. To do- 
borrowed from the Federal Re 
ninety per cent of the value of 
which had gone down over ten 
since their issue. The speculati 
consisted of betting on the 
commercial soundness of the Un’ 
Government, on the brains and 
Uncle Sam. Panic conditions p 
the time and it took courage to 
hundred million dollars’ worth 
bonds. Today when things are 
seems the most natural thing in 
to say that betting on the Unit 
always a safe proposition. But 
wouldn’t have gone down to 
every American had bet that 
there were some patriots who 
common sense to put their mon 
best investment in the world. 
The little group of New Yorkr 
about their business sanely. T 
the offerings around 90 until 
bought over one hundred m 
value. They argued that if b 
United States Government 


and the inhabitants thereof 
appear from the face of the eart: 
event everything would go to 
and no property would be wort! 
dam. If such a thing came to 
would be no worse off for havi 
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other hand, things improved and 
recovered their poise and their 
spot bargains, the buyers of 
14's at less than 90 stood to make 


en were multimillionaires and 
pay the highest-bracket sur- 
By buying tax-exempt Liberty 314’s 

not have to pay any income tax 
e interest they received from their 
ed and odd millions. In addition to 
jis they deducted from their taxable 
e the interest they paid to the Fed- 
serve Bank on the eighty-odd mil- 
of dollars they borrowed to buy the 
with. The law provided for pre- 
se such cases, the intention having as 
: i e 


Sam was spared the humiliation of a 
x decline, which would have been an 
su to his credit. 

‘Wen the price went up, the syndicate 
mough bonds to pay for the bonds 
kept for permanent investment. The 
tg profits were in excess of ten million 


i, man is bent on speculating he ought 
fy the best. Don’t buy cats and dogs. 
2 your own pocket as considerately as 
2man treats his stomach. Don’t put 
or securities in your strong box any 
than you would deliberately put 
aines into your bread basket.’ 
emember how anxious I was, as a 
ner, to make a record. I thought I 
‘o get results and I argued that any 
of business, so long as it was honest, 
aszood business to get. But after an 
pience of twenty-odd years in the 
-brokerage business I find that de- 
ing any kind of business resembles in 
; sentials the building of your home. 
ni you have your home in mind you 
ic you are not building a house to sell 
profit to a careless millionaire. You 
e‘onstructing a place for yourself to 
n. You are going to spend years and 
in it. Therefore you strive after 
ranence and comfort rather than easy 
ibility. In your business, permanence 
lidepend upon yourself, and comfort 
\¢ the character of your customers. 
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Improving His Game 


2 have always kept these principles 
eus. I hate to dwell so much on our 
ries, but really we are prouder of our 
‘ons with our customers than we are 
capital or the size of our offices. 
ve at times refused business that would 
increased our profits, simply because 
sustomer wasn’t the kind we enjoyed 
business with—perfectly: legitimate 
less, understood—or because the na- 
tof the business was not to our taste. 

not say that this is the common 
‘ience of all reputable brokerage firms 
is country, though the public deems 


through one of our friends who had 
appointed receiver of a great cor- 
ition. He sought us of his own accord 
«use he had known us personally for 
4s. And after we disposed of that 
—it took us several months to do it— 


0x 
sold for him eighty thousand shares of 
her stock, as well as several million 


irs of bonds. 

‘ie other day one of our customers went 
urope. He left with us five million 
js of negotiable notes made out in the 
2 | he. and an order to buy 
ln securities at certain prices. His 
| Security was our reputation. We have 
yet executed his order. You remember 
J. P. Morgan’s remark: ‘“‘I’d lend 
Nn more money on his name than on 
‘ollateral.”” 

back to my early days in Wall 


satisfied with my progress, no matter 
id it might have been. Business to 
been a sort of sport. Getting cus- 
eant getting points. It meant 
n winning; it meant improving 
iea-s 
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I was getting a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a month, I think, and the firm was not 
losing money on me; but I was not satisfied 
with the business I was getting. 

One afternoon an intimate friend of mine 
who was a bond broker came to see me in 
my office. Mr. Williamson had not yet 
come from the board and I only stopped 
in to see if anything had turned up that 
required my attention. I always did this, 


"dropping in several times a day unless my 


customer chasing took me too far uptown. 

This bond broker was Clarence Cramer, 
who had been my classmate not only at 
Harvard but before that at Exeter. After 
leaving college he had gone to work for a 
firm of investment brokers who made a 
specialty of high-grade bonds, and he be- 
came an expert. 

Another Harvard classmate, Brandon 
Donahue, went into business with his uncle 
and together they founded the stock- 
exchange firm of Humphreys, Donahue & 
Co., specializing on bonds. A couple of 
years before my arrival in New York, 
Brandon Donahue invited Clarence Cramer 
to join the firm as partner, which Cramer 
did. They had been very successful and 
were among the best known of the younger 
houses. Today they are among the most 
successful in the United States. 

Clarence came to see me because he and 
Brandon had decided to devote more atten- 
tion to the stock business. In looking about 
for a man to put in charge of that end of it 
they both thought of me. We had been 
together at college—Harvard again, you 
see—which meant that they knew all about 
the sort of chap I was. Of course I had 
seen a great deal of them at the Harvard 
Club, and every time we ran across each 
other anywhere we had the kind of chats 
classmates indulge in. 


A Flattering Offer 


Clarence told me that he and Brandon 
had talked it over and they wanted me to 
go with them as full partner. They were 
growing fast and they were sure I would do 
pretty well, for there was no doubt in their 
minds that I could develop their stock 
business. I would have complete charge of 
that end of the business. They had kept 
their eye on me from the day they learned 
what I had come to New York for. 

It was both a pleasing surprise and a 
shock to me. It thrilled and it disturbed 
me. It was an opportunity for me to be 
my own boss and thus have a free hand to 
do something big. At the same time it 
would take me away from Bronson & 
Barnes. I was glad to know somebody 
considered me a success, but I was made 
uncomfortable by the consciousness that I 
had not finished my work where I was. 
The thought of a partnership and the 
increased income was gratifying, but leav- 
ing an unfinished task made me unhappy. 

I suppose Clarence Cramer must have 
seen the conflicting emotions on my face, 
for he said, big-brother-like, “‘Think it 
over, Jack. Take your time. We want you. 
You know us and we know you. It will be 
a family affair for us to be together in 
business.”’ 

This was just about the close of the 
market. Pretty soon Mr. Williamson came 
over from the board. He saw me talking 
to Clarence Cramer, to whom I had intro- 
duced him months before, and he nodded 
to us. He sat down at his desk and looked 
over some memoranda I had left there for 
him. Usually I went over and sat by him 
and talked over what I had done that day 
and what I hoped to do on the next. Of 
course I couldn’t do that while my friend 
was there. But pretty soon Clarence left. 
Still I did not go over to Mr. Williamson, 
because I did not know what to say to him, 
not yet having decided what I was going 
to do. 

I was running over the pros and cons in 
my mind when suddenly I heard Mr. 
Williamson call, “‘Hey, Jack, what’s the 
matter?” 

“How do you mean?” 

‘Just what Isaid. What is the matter?”’ 

“What makes you think there is any- 
thing the matter?’’ I asked him. 

“‘T see it,”” he answered. 

“Where do you see it?” 

“Well, when I see you walking up and 
down the room with your hands in your 
pockets and your head bent way down, 
which is something you never before have 
done in this office, I naturally conclude 
there is something the matter. And such 
being the case, I naturally wish to know 
what it is. Wouldn’t you, in my place?” 
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His voice was as kindly as my father’s 
would have been, but I wasn’t half listen- 
ing to him. I was thinking that my old 
classmate Clarence with the best intentions 
in the world had flung a monkey wrench 
into the machinery. I was being pulled 
this way and that. It made me think aloud. 

“T wish that damn Clarence hadn’t come 
to see me.’ 

on bad as that, eh?” said Williamson. 

es ” 


“What did he do to you, Jack?” he 
asked fraternally. 

I had grown very fond of him and the 
thought of giving up that one-room office 
for a full-fledged partnership in a growing 
stock-exchange house did not give me un- 
alloyed happiness. My acceptance of 
Clarence’s offer would mean my not seeing 
Mr. Williamson, and giving up the talking 
and the listening and the planning and the 
working together. ; 

_‘‘He has offered me a full partnership in 
his firm,” I said to Mr. Williamson, and [ 
am sure it sounded like a personal griev- 
ance. “What do you think I ought to do?” 

Instead of answering at once Mr. William- 
son got up and walked over to where I stood. 
He looked at me and the light in his eyes 
was neither friendly nor unfriendly. When 
he spoke it was in a noncommittal voice, 
neither cold nor cordial. 

“Wing,” he said instead of the usual 
Jack, ‘Bronson & Barnes never bid against 
another firm for any man’s services. You 
will have to do your own deciding.” 

“Decide what?” I asked. 

“With whom you prefer to work,’ he 
answered. 

aL willy’? Wisaids 

After a pause he asked me, only mildly 
curious, ‘How long will it take you to 
decide?”’ 

“Vl let you know tomorrow,” I said, 
and already I felt much further away from 
Joe Williamson than I had felt on the day I 
reported for work under him. 

“Very well,” he said. That closed the 
incident for him in his capacity as resident 
partner of the brokerage firm of Bronson 
& Barnes. After a pause he said briskly, 
“Jack, suppose you dine with me to- 
morrow night.” 

“No,” Lsaid. ‘You dine with me at the 
Harvard Club. We’ll go up together from 
here, what?”’ 

“Fine!” said Joe Williamson. 


The Boston Surprise Party 


It so happened that I was pretty busy 
all the next day until late, and I didn’t say 
anything to Mr. Williamson, nor he to me. 
That night we went to the Harvard Club 
together and I ordered the best dinner I 
could get there. We didn’t talk business, 
and the longer I sat at the table the better 
I felt. Finally, after the coffee, he said to 
me, “ You are feeling pretty gay, aren’t you, 
Jaek?”’ 

“Tam! TI said. 

It suddenly struck me that Mr. William- 
son had the makings of a marvelous poker 
player. He had the face for it. I could not 
read it any more than I could read a 
blank wall. 

After a long and utterly expressionless 
look, he asked me, ‘“‘Have you decided?” 

“T have,” I said, and boyishly waited 
for him to make the next move. 

He did so by asking, “And, pray, what 
have you decided?”’ 

“‘T’ve decided to stay with Bronson & 
Barnes,’’ I told him. 

He stopped being a poker player and I 
have never felt so happy in my life as when 
I saw the change that came over his face. 
It struck me for the first time that possibly 
he was as fond of me as I was of him. 

He held out his hand and when I took it 
he squeezed mine with all his might. Then 
he said in a gruff voice, ‘‘You’ll go to 
Boston with me tomorrow, young fellow.” 

He looked as though he were threatening 
to break my neck, but I laughed and said, 
‘“‘T’d just as soon travel with you as with 
someone else.” 

I didn’t know that he had talked to 
both Colonel Bronson and Mr. Barnes 
about me. His colloquy with Mr. Barnes, 
as it was afterward told to me, was some- 
thing like this: 

‘I’m coming over tomorrow and I want 
you all to wait for me at the office. Very 
important business!”’ said Mr. Williamson. 

“What business is it?’’ asked Mr. Barnes. 

‘“The business of taking in anew partner.” 

“Who is it?” j 

“Jack Wing,” said Mr. Williamson. I 
hadn’t been in New York a year, remember. 
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Peace of Mind 
that 
rides with you 


NLESS it does, there is no 

real comfort in motoring. 
For comfort is more than a phys- 
ical thing, more than the effect of 
good springs, a smooth-running 
motor, luxurious upholstery. 


If a Miller Padlock rides with 
you, safeguarding the spare wheel 
or tire with all its concentrated 
might, your mind will be free of 
any concern over tire theft. 


Number 44CS, for instance, is a 
remarkable padlock, with case of 
heavy cast brass and brass interior 
parts. The shackle is of nickeled 
steel, its opening adjustable be- 
tween 7% inch and 1'/4 inches. 
It fits standard tire carriers of 
almost all cars, including the six- 
teen largest selling makes. The 
curve in the shackle ensures a 
snug fit. 


And this is only one of many 
Miller Padlocks at prices from 
25 cents to several dollars each. 
They meet every locking need. 
More than 20,000 hardware and 


accessory stores sell them. 


Visit your dealer during 
September. He will be 
featuring Miller Padlocks 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


MILLER 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


LOCKS 


~ How Would 
$6.30 a Day Extra 


Appeal to You? 


“*T have made as much as $6.30 
extra in one day,”’ writes Mr. 
Norman E. Richardson, of 
Colorado, ‘‘and that seems to 
me as good a spare-time propo- 
sition as one could wish.”’ Mr. 
Richardson has been selling us 
his odd hours for four years 
and enjoys many an easy, gen- 
erous commission from new 
subscribers and from those 
who have been with him ever 
since he started. 


Your Spare Hours 


Are Worth Dollars 


We pay many of our workers up to 
$1.50, or more, an hour to repre- 
sent locally The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. We will offer you 
liberal commissions, and bonus 
too, if you will help care for our 
present large list of readers and en- 
roll new subscribers. You need 
absolutely no experience—just the 
willingness to try work that is easy 
and pleasant. 


--Mail This Coupon Today--- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


984 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’m interested, so please 
tell me, without obligation, all about 
your plan. 


Name _ 


Street__ 


City_ 


State 


THE SATURDAY 


“This is pretty sudden, isn’t it?” said 
Mr. Barnes in his mild way. 

“Yes. But he has had an offer of a 
partnership in a young and progressive 
house where all the partners are old 
personal friends of his. I don’t think we 
ought to wait to be asked for promotions. 
It is always wiser to anticipate such re- 
quests. It is suicide for any firm to let 
good men go. I told Jack that he would 
have to decide for himself because Bronson 
& Barnes wouldn’t compete for his services 
with anyone, and I think he is going to tell 
me that he’ll stick. But while he will stay 
with us without our having to make him 
promises of any kind I am strongly in 
favor of taking him in.” 

“Don’t you think he ought to be with us 
a little longer before he becomes a partner? 
Say, one more year?” 

“No, I don’t. What shall we gain by 
waiting?” said Mr. Williamson. 

“We'd better talk it over,’ said Mr. 
Barnes. Of course I didn’t know any of 
this at the time. 

“T’ll be up tomorrow,” said Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

Weil the next day Mr. Williamson and I 
went to Boston. I felt quite embarrassed 
when I walked into the home office. I was 
afraid one of the partners was going to say 
something nice about my deciding to stay 
where I was instead of accepting Cramer’s 
offer, and I felt cheap in advance because 
my motive was simply that I liked my old 
position better than the new and I was 
merely pleasing myself. But Mr. William- 
son did not indulge in any rhapsodies. 

He simply preceded me into Colonel 
Bronson’s office and said, without pre- 
ambles, “‘Sam, there is no sense in having 
all the partners go into a conference about 
Jack, here. One man can do the talking 
for all. Suppose you do it.” 

Colonel Bronson nodded and Mr. Wil- 
liamson took himself away, leaving me 
alone with the head of the firm. I had no 
idea whatever of what was coming. I 
thought that possibly I might be promised 
a raise. 

Colonel Bronson, who usually smiled 
when he talked to me, was not smiling 
now. He said, very seriously, ‘‘ Jack, you’ve 
done very well in New York and we are 
much pleased with your work.” 

“Tt sounds mighty good to me, coming 
from you, colonel,’ I said. ‘‘Of course I 
know I haven’t done as well as I thought I 
should.” 

““You’ve done well enough to satisfy us,” 
said Colonel Bronson. ‘‘Now Williamson 
seems to think we ought to have another 
partner in New York to relieve him of some 
of the responsibility, and we have decided 
that you are the man we want.” 


Jack and Joe—Partners 


Well, I was flabbergasted. I didn’t know 
what to say. I think I thanked the colonel 
and promised him to do my best. At any 
rate when I got through saying whatever it 
was I said, Colonel Bronson smiled and 
shook hands, and he told me what my 


interest in the firm would be—I mean the 


percentage—and also that I’d have a draw- 
ing account of five hundred dollars a month. 
These details did not interest me as much 
as you’d imagine. I was thinking of what 
I’d do, now that I’d be working for myself. 
I couldn’t be more keen to get business 
than I had been, but I’d be able to ride 
certain hobbies of mine with fewer mis- 
givings. 

I left the colonel’s private office hell- 
bent on finding Mr. Williamson to tell him 
what I thought of him. I was sure it was 
he who had suggested my being made a 
partner. 

Mr. Williamson was talking to Oswald 
Elmer, Mr. Barnes’ private secretary. I 
rushed up to him and grabbed both his 
hands. 

“You’ve done it, old fellow! You’ve 
done it, old fellow!”’ they tell me I yelled 
at the top of my voice. I know I wanted to 
hug him. And what do you think that 
man Williamson, who was quite as happy 
as I was over it, said to me? 

He looked bored to death and remarked, 
“Tt’s about time we were getting back to 
New York, young fellow!” 

We took the train back that night. I 
don’t think I slept much; in fact, I know 
I did not. I was up bright and early and 
was shaved and waiting for Mr. Williamson 
in the wash room of the Pullman when he 
came in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Williamson,” I said. 
“T think we’re going to ” T began. But 
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he checked further speech by holding up a 
hand like a traffic policeman. ne 

“Look here, Jack,” he said with decision, 
“there mustn’t be any more of that.” 

“Any more of what?” I asked. I really 
didn’t know what he meant. 

“You are my partner now and we don’t 
mister each other in this firm. We use 
first names.” 

He was years older than I and I was used 
to talking to him as one does to a chief of« 
whom one is very fond but who, for all that, 
is still one’s chief. 

“T can’t call you Joe,’’ I objected. 

~“The deuce you can’t!” 
“It doesn’t sound right.” 

“Not from a fresh clerk, but it is what I 
expect from a partner. We’d be a fine pair, 
you mistering me and I mistering you. No, 
partner. I’m Joe from now on, see?” 

“‘T’ll have to get used to it,’’ I said. 

“You’d better. What else is on your 
mind?” : 

“Why did you tell Colonel Bronson and 
Mr. Barnes to take me into partnership?” 
I asked. 

“Do you really want to know?” he 
asked. He looked at me and presently 
began to smile—that fine, little, subtle, 
New England, ten-reason smile of his. : 

“Yes,’’ I said, and prepared to hear some 
jocularity. But his face took on a serious 
look as he answered me. 


Joe’s Second Warning 


“Jack, trustworthiness is what you owe 
it to.. I can depend on whatever you tell 
me. You are reliable and a hard worker, 
and you will accomplish a great deal if you 
can manage to keep from getting the 
swelled head. You won’t get it as long as I 
am in the office to watch you, but after 
I’m gone and there is nobody there to sit 
on you whenever you need it, you may 
develop delusions of grandeur.” 

That was the second time he had warned 
against the swelled head. 

“Have you noticed any signs of it in 
me?” I asked him. I began to feel anxious. 

“T didn’t say you had it,” he said, “‘or 
that you would ever get it. I am pointing 
out the one danger you must avoid if you 
wish to go far in our business, or any other 
business, for that matter.” 

“No danger,” I said. But he shook his 
head. 

‘Jack, there is always that danger where 
a man achieves success. He owes his suc- 
cesses precisely to not having the swelled 
head, but he sometimes forgets it and in 
time gets to attribute his success to his 
luck in being the wonderful man he is. 
That is fatal. Remember that, will you?” 

“T’ll never forget it,” I promised, and 
never have I forgotten the voice in which 
he said, ‘‘ You’d better not!” 

And I haven’t. Neither have I ever 
forgotten his reply to a question of mine 
about investments. One of our customers 
asked me which stock or bonds I considered 
the very best investment, and I told him 
nobody could answer such a question off- 
hand. It covered too much ground, for one 
thing. But he persisted and he asked, 
“T suppose you have some of your capital 
in securities, haven’t you?”’ 

‘Nes vonusaidy 

“Well, you are supposed to be experts. 
Now which of the securities that Bronson 
& Barnes have locked up in their strong 
box do you consider the best investment? 
You can answer that, I suppose?”’ said the 
customer. 

“T can’t offhand because I don’t re- 
member all the securities we have. We 
have a lot of securities that have come to 
us as members of underwriting syndicates,” 
I said. 

“T don’t mean those. I only want those 
that you won’t sell,’’ explained the cus- 
tomer. So I promised him to look over the 
contents of our box. 

That afternoon I was telling Joe Wil- 
liamson how the customer had stumped me 
and he took it so seriously that I was 
surprised. Joe does not often preach and 
he has a keen sense of humor. He can see 
as far as the next man, whether he is buying 
old silver or bonds or paintings or real 
estate. He always knows what he does and 
even what he says. 

“Jack,” he said slowly, “the best invest- 
ments our firm ever made are those secu- 
rities that we shall never sell because they 
were not what we thought they were going 
to be when we went into them. We took 
our loss, and kept them, to remind us. 
Mighty fine investments, those. Think 
what we have gained by keeping them 


\ 
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instead of passing them on to som 
else! Think of what we’d have lo 
had passed them on, knowing what 
about them!”’ i- i 

That is another speech of Joe Wi, 
son’s that I have never forgotten. P¢ 
I shouldn’t have told you this story, 
I wished to make plain the kind of. 
broker Joe Williamson was. | 

Being a partner in the firm meant * 
now had the power to make certain ch 
in the office force and in the system 
I had not cared to press on the firm } 
With Williamson’s approval I in 
the personnel and made the changes | 
wished to make. We had been too era} 
in our one-room office for some time} 
were doing enough business to 
larger quarters and I felt certai 
do still more after we increased o 

We found a fine set of offic 
the best-known office building 
world. They had been occupie 
liamson & Brown, who had 
them. They sublet them to us 
rental. 

Our new offices were quite a 
the old. There were great co 
looked as if they were suppo 
upper stories. The ceiling was so h 
the place suggested a bank rath 
stockbroker’s office. d 

The general impression was one 
magnificence than we were entitl 
as a matter of fact there wasn’ 
much room. ‘ 

If I had been active before in 1 
ness chasing—and I had brought 
than fifty thousand dollars in commis 
from the day I landed to the | 
made a partner—I became eyen 
active now. Joe Williamson and Jas 
talked over the business every | 
now we began to develop a habit 
ning ahead years instead of wee 
confabulated and schemed and 
measures; and then I’d go out 
carry out the plans we had so e 
cally formed in our conferences. 
incessantly to give better and bet 
to our customers in New York and Be 
and we steadily increased ,our busines 

We were on the list of the leading I 
ing house, but we were not known ai 
the dealers in investment sec 
Boston, of course, we had done 
ness in bringing out new comp: 
these ventures had not been 0 
successful and the prestige of Brons) 
Barnes had suffered some severe b 
The failures were not discreditable 
those of our clients who hung on as w 
in the end retrieved their losses or did 
better. . an 


A Lesson in Underwriting 


One day a banker with whom I hat 
come friendly suggested to me that 
firm underwrite an issue of notes of 
Eastchester and Sound Traction Comp 
The company was doing well, but 1 
cash to purchase new equipment. | 
no time to issue bonds on terms 
to the company, and hence the no 
company was doing a good business 
had paid dividends on its capital stoc 
years and there was no questio. 
ability to pay the interest on 
There was only five million dollars 
at six per cent per annum. My | 
friend thought we would have no w 
disposing of them at 98. We could 
them at 96. i 

It looked to me like a quick, sure 
easy two per cent commission on 
million dollars, and I was strongly in f 
of this, my first deal as a partner 
returned to the office and spoke t 
Williamson about it and he felt as 
We called up Boston and they were ! 
ably impressed. At my partners’ req 
went to Boston and talked with 
Bronson and Mr. Barnes. They’ 
go ahead. Me 

We underwrote the issue of six | 
notes and started to sell them at 
went so slowly that I began to ge’ 
The Boston office, which had mo 
ence as well as the larger clientele, 
selling so many as I had banked 
enthusiasm. You see, investors 
not know the traction compan 
New Yorkers did. -And as for ot 
the New York branch, one thing 1s 
a man who wants to trade in sto 
another is to tie up money for a ©0 
of years even though it may re 
better than six per cent per annu 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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LY EVERY MOTOR 
R NEEDS THE 
(H QUALITY OF 
TING BUSHING 
| BEARINGS - - - 


SE car manufacturer who speci- 
is BUNTING Bushing Bear- 
ogs and the garage man who 
ays. them for replacement, in- 
sshe car against the destructive 
iof constant pounding by mov- 
jrts working in worn bushing 
rigs. 
(: bushings should be in- 
c:d whenever a car goes 
othe service shop. Noises, 
and rattles are the symp- 
sf a worn bushing. 
ts the quality of the bronze 
hg bearings in motor and chassis 
takes the difference between a 
ai smooth-running, easily con- 
le car and one that is noisy, in- 
¢t and rapidly deteriorating. 
SINTING quality enables the 
ipiston pin bushings to with- 
acthe intense heat of the firing 
mer and the full force of explo- 
isccurring hundreds of times a 
:. 
SINTING quality gives to spring 
tnd spring eye bushings the 
ma to render a long life of per- 
t vice at the points where road 
shad grit, grind away at these 
shgs and bolts which carry the 
ig: of both car and passengers. 
SINTING quality in steering 
ice and tie rod bushings means 
ead precision in steering, driv- 
cmfort and safety. 
SINTING Bushing Bearings cost 
‘few cents more per car than 
oh bushings of far inferior 
fe 


‘The good cars, like good little boys, 
| are seen—not heard.’’ 


| —Baby Bunting 
Zé 


| 
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BUSHING BEARINGS 


AUTOMOTIVE 
JOBBERS 


You, your customer, and the car owner de- 
serve nothing less than BUNTING quality in 
replacement bushings. Stock List 11 shows 
piston pin bushings, Stock List 102 shows 
spring bolt bushings and Stock List 1A shows 
steering knuckle and tie rod bushings, made 
by BUNTING for all popular automotive ve- 
hicles. Sent on your request. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Safeguard your own reputation and the interests of 
the owner by putting genuine BUNTING Bushing 
Bearings in the machine when you build it. BUNT- 
ING’S Stock List 10 shows sizes of 269 completely 
machined and finished BUNTING “Ready Made” 
Bushing Bearings always in stock. We will gladly 
send you this list. 


i Emblem of i 
} BUSINESS CHARACTER HW 
) Rice Leaders 
of fe World 
| Association 


Represents High Standing in 


SPECIAL SIZES 


Get the benefit of BUNTING craftsmanship 
and production economy on designs and alloys 
by your own engineers. For years this organ- 
ization has specialized on difficult bushing 
bearings. 


CORED AND SOLID 
BARS 


Bars of genuine BUNTING Phosphor Bronze 
packaged in a strong wooden box with hinged 
top handy for service station and shop. BUNT- 
ING SERVICE ASSORTMENT, 6 bars for the 
automotive machinist; BUNTING SHOP ASSORT- 
MENT, 5 bars for the general machinist. Hundreds 
of sizes of cored and solid bars always in stock. 
Complete data on either assortment sent on request. 


Ask for Bar List 7. 


TOLEDO * OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
245 West 54th St. 710 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
Circle 0844 Main 5991 


CHICAGO 
722 S. Michigan Ave. 
Wabash 9153 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1330 Arch St. 36 Oliver St. 198 Second St. 
Spruce 5296 Main 8488 Douglas 6245 


Plaster for 
Patching 


that anyone 
can use 


ae the patch will stay. It will 
not shrink as Plaster of Paris 
shrinks. It will not crack or crumble, 
or fall out. You can paint or paper 
over it without shellacing and the 
patch will not “spot”? through. 


It comes in handy cartons like prepared 
flour. Just add water. If your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware dealer hasn’t it, mail 
coupon below. We will send you a 2% lb. 
carton and you can pay the postman 30c 
plus the postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Other Rutland Useful Products 
Plastic Stove Lining Water Glass for Keep- 
Boiler Covering ing Eggs Fresh 
Furnace Cement Pipe Joint Cement 


Rutland 
Patching 


T Rutland Fite Clay Coy Depe B., Riland. Vi 


Send by mail, collect, a 24% lb. carton § 


; Rutland Patching Plaster. I give my dealer’s 


name below. 
Name. 

Address 
Dealer’s Name. 
Dealer’s Address 


Out of Gas? 


for your Dash 


Right in front of your eyes, on your instrument 
board, where you can read it from the seat—that's 
where the ‘‘R-K-D"’ Dash Gasoline Gage goes. 

It tells you at all times just how much gas is in 
your tank—makes it as easy to read the gas in your 
tank as the miles on your speedometer. 

A handsome, infallible instrument, officially ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for Ac- 
curacy, Safety, and Durability. Simple and easy 
to install. 

Electrically operated—no wires or strings to 
pull, nothing to rust or stick, nothing to get out 
of order—absolutely reliable. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We want you to try the ‘‘R-K-D” on your car at 
ourrisk. Give it any test and if not entirely satis- 
fied, return it at our expense and we'll refund your 
money. 

Your check or money order for only $8.50, with 
make and year of your car, will bring a guaranteed 
“R-K-D"’ by first mail. Send today. 

Ford Owners—Throw away your stick; there’s 
an ‘‘R-K-D” especially for you; install it yourself 
in a few minutes—only $6.00. 

DEALERSAND SALESMEN WANTED !—Write 
for terms and literature. Wonderful opportunity! 


THE REITER - KING - DUGAN COMPANY 
Dept. P., Akron, Ohio 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It's being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
‘N\ hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 

‘Y Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
= COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

I met my old classmate, Clarence Cramer, 
at the club, and in the course of our con- 
versation I happened to tell him some of 
my new worries. He told me that I was 
too impatient; that investors were a 
different species of animal from stock 
traders and therefore the brokers’ technic 
must be different. 


A day or two later I ran across him in 


front of the Subtreasury and he asked me 
how I was making out. 

“About the same,’ I answered. I 
imagine I did not look very cheerful. 

“‘ Jack,” he said, “‘I was telling Brandon 
about it. You haven’t the organization to 
make a quick go of it. Now, if you wish, 
we'll take all the unsold notes off your 
hands at 9614.” 

We had only sold a little better than a 
million in ten days. I certainly had a case 
of cold feet and I was tickled to death to 
get rid of the rest without loss of time or 
money. But I told Clarence I’d let him 
know what my partners said. I hurried off 
and reported Humphreys, Donahue & Co.’s 
offer to Joe Williamson. 

“Tf you are going to stew and worry,” 
he said, ‘‘and you want to stick to your 
knitting after this, I’m willing. Anyhow, 
you are not taking a loss.” 

I called up Boston and talked to Colonel 
Bronson, and he said to do whatever Joe 
and I thought best. So I accepted Clar- 
ence’s offer and jobbed nearly four million 
dollars of the notes at 9614. It paid for 
the advertising and other expenses, with a 
few pennies left over. 

Well, sir, Humphreys, Donahue & Co. 
had the experience and the organization 
needed. The first thing they did was to 
put up the price of the notes, which we 
couldn’t sell at 98, to 9914. Everybody 
knew then that there was a big demand 
for those notes. Not to prolong the agony, 
I'll say that in less than a week they had 
sold every one of the notes at an average 
price of 9914. Clarence told me all about 
it. He did not gloat, for he was and is one 
of my best friends. He simply answered 
questions I put to him. 

Of course Joe Williamson and I discussed 
every phase and angle of that deal. Here 
was the firm of young brokers that had 
paid me the compliment of inviting me to 
join them as partner, taking over from us 
notes we couldn’t dispose of and promptly 
selling them at a point and a half higher than 
we had offered them to the public. The ease 
with which they succeeded where we failed 
was due to organization. That impelled 
both Joe and me to think how we might 
build up the distributing end of our busi- 
ness. We decided that we ought to do it. 


After Wire Business 


One way to increase your facilities for 
distributing securities is by getting more 
customers—that is, more clients to take 
your advice. And one way to increase the 
number of customers is by having more 
branch offices. We began to study that 
question. 

We weren’t ready to open branch offices 
in all the big cities, but the essential was to 
get customers. It did not matter whether 
they were our customers or another broker’s. 
Therefore if we wanted customers and 
were not quite ready to open branches of 
our own we ought to get wire accounts. So 
Joe Williamson and I decided to go after 
the latter even while we kept on trying to 
develop our regular stock business. Busi- 
ness was business and we wanted all we 
could get—good, clean business, under- 
stood. We had the equipment now and the 
will, and the wire business would help 
carry our overhead. 

If or when Joe Williamson and I heard of 
some firm of out-of-town brokers that had 
given up its New York correspondents and 
was looking for someone to do its business 
on the New York Exchange he or I would 
hop aboard a train and go after the aecount. 
A friend who was vice president of a bank 
we did business with and knew what we 
were after advised me to go to Cincinnati 
and see Loring & Gibson, who were looking 
for a New York connection. I made four 
trips before I got them to put in a wire to 
our office. A broker on the floor told Joe 
Williamson about Robertson & Co. of 
Richmond, Virginia, who had done busi- 
ness for years with Pruyn Brothers, and 
now the Pruyns were retiring from the 
Street. Joe Williamson went down and 
got them. He made five trips to Washing- 
ton before he landed Shipman, Brown & 
Co. All these firms were members of the 
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New York Stock Exchange and needed 
a firm to execute their orders and clear for 
them. We worked very hard and succeeded 
in developing quite a nice wire business. 

It would take too long to give you the 
details of how we secured all our wire 
accounts, but I certainly should like to tell 
you about two of them. 

The first was in Baltimore. Please don’t 
be annoyed if I again drag in poor old 
Harvard, but as I told you at the very 
outset of these reminiscences, my college 
friendships have been responsible for a 
great deal of my business. 

A chap named Dan Carrington, of 
Baltimore, was in my class, and we were 
pretty good friends. Dan was the only son 
of C. C. Carrington, who made a whopping 
big fortune in the hide-and-leather export 
business and later trebled it in real estate. 
When he died he left Dan an estate valued 
at over eighteen million dollars. A great 
deal of it was in cash by reason of Mr. 
Carrington’s shrewdness in disposing of 
large holdings of property at the top of the 
boom, a short time before his death. 


Carrington’s Heir 


Dan Carrington, sole heir to the Car- 
rington millions, was a normal healthy 
chap, fond of a good time and very popular 
with all classes. He was the first fellow in 
the class to get married—on the night of 
Commencement Day. He went abroad for 
his honeymoon, which lasted about a year, 
and then returned to Baltimore to have a 
good time on his stock farm somewhere in 
Maryland. He raised Kerry cows or Dur- 
ham bulls, I forget which. But he used to 
win lots of first prizes. He also won the 
class cup for the first baby. 

In the way of business Dan didn’t have 
much to do. His father handled it all 
because he enjoyed doing it. It seemed to 
consist of waiting for the price to reach a 


- certain figure and then selling a million or 


two of choice real estate. 

When C. C. Carrington died, Dan found 
himself in possession of an eighteen-million- 
dollar estate and two sons. He thought 
about what he ought to do about the sons 
a great deal more than about the estate. 
It was a more important problem and more 
difficult to solye. As a result of his medi- 
tations he reached the conclusion that it 
was less his duty to leave his sons money to 
spend than to leave them a business to 
work at, something useful to be busy with. 
In picking out a business for his sons.to go 
into twenty years later, he came to the 
conclusion that his best play would be to 
pick out the business of investment banker. 
He devoted considerable time to studying 
it and finally Dan, who had two infant sons 
to provide for, founded the banking firm of 
D. N. Carrington & Co. He bought a 
membership on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and set about building up his busi- 
ness as though his bread and butter 
depended upon it. He made a success of it, 
for he had plenty of sense and plenty of 
dollars and his chief aim was to leave his 
sons a business of which they would be 
proud and therefore would be glad to work 
in when they were old enough. I’ve often 
thought of Dan’s motive as being typically 
American in the best possible sense—to 
make of his sons useful members of society, 
good citizens, business men who would be 
more concerned over accomplishing some- 
thing worth while than over merely increas- 
ing a large fortune. He did not have to 
work; neither did his sons. But work was 
what he would do for their sake and what 
they would do after him for the sake of 
their sons—who also would not have to 
work unless their fathers did their duty 
toward society. 

Well, I went tosee Dan. He was mighty 
glad to see me and we lost no time in doing 
the usual thing—talking about Harvard 
and living over the days in which we had a 
joint account. Then we talked about our 
life since leaving Cambridge. I dined at 
his house that night, and the next day we 
motored to his stock farm with the children, 
and we certainly had a good time. 

He told me his business had been grow- 
ing so much that he was thinking of putting 
a wire into some good broker in New York 
and that he had written to his friend 
Richardson, the first vice president of the 
National Bank of the Metropolis, asking 
him to recommend a good firm. 

“Ts that so?’’ I said. 

“Yes. I got the answer this morning.” 

“You didn’t have to write to Richard- 
son,’ I told him. ‘TI could have given you 
the name you wanted,” \ 


“Richardson, sent me three nan 
said, as impressively as though 
considering which surgeon to selec 

“Bronson & Barnes is enough, 

“Well, Jack,” he said unsmilir, 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if y' 
right, because Richardson mentio)} 
first, and then two others.” 

He looked so serious that T lay) 
his face. You see, everything that) 
to the business was of tremend 
sequence to this man who was bu} 
his boys. We shook hands az 
account, and it has grown becay 
does a big business in both sto: 
bonds. He is such a fine high- 
and so sound and sensible, th 
liked and respected in his hon 

On my way back to New } 
over at Philadelphia because 
see another classmate, a 
millionaire’s only son—Bob 
father was so well known th: 
go anywhere without being p 
Robert Wyatt, Jr.; whereupo 
began to talk of Robert Wyat 
would stare at Bob and even 
dining room to see how a f; 
son ate oysters. Bob’s 
director in something like 
porations, which made h 
bankers. He went in for ch 
which made him interesting 
telligent people. He had the 
of chrysanthemums in the w 
Emperor of Japan had de 
three times—that is, every ti 
sent him a collection of new. 
varieties. 7 

Bob did not care to go into coal 
or railroads or gas, in which his fat 
interested to the extent of sor 
millions. Bob had had a fon 


fondr 
figures and his analytical mind too 
ure in determining values. He too 


study of securities as a duck takes: 
Within a year of his father’s deat} 
had made him the richest young | 
in America, Bob decided to i 
banking-and-brokerage business, _ 

He bought seats on the Philadel 
New York Stock Exchanges and | 
the firm of Robert Wyatt & Co. 
him the idle life. a 


y 
A Lasting Alliance 


I telephoned him from the Broa: 
Station and asked him if he was bu 
answered, ‘‘You are just in ti 
luncheon. Come right over.” 

I did, and he took me to his fayor 
for a very nice luncheon. a | 

I went back to Bob’s office with] 
just before I was ready to leave hi 
‘Bob, I’d like to have you put 
our New York office and give 
your business,” 

“Well, Jack,’ he said, “I’ 
with a house down there. Bu 
we don’t do a great deal of 
business. It doesn’t amount tc 

Bob is a fine fellow and I 
of him, I felt sure that he w 
great success of his business. I 
how he could fail. He had # 
capital, the connections and 
succeed. His was the cons 
the same kind of capitalist th 
was, possessing an abundan 
courage and perseverance an 
of keeping his feet on the floor. 
business to do business with 
and it is a pleasure to be associ 
chap of whom you have always 
fond. 

So I said to him, “Look E 
tell you what I’ll do. If you will le 
in a wire we'll leave it there a ye 
shan’t ever ask you for any busin 
at the end of the year, you fi 
give you good service, we'll 
wire and on the day we do tha 
will lunch together and nobo 
will be hurt.” 

“Jack, do you really mean 
asked me earnestly. ’ 

“ Absolutely! I'll put it in 
wish. I really mean it,” I ass 

“Very well, then. Put int 

We did. Today Bob has off 
city in Pennsylvania of 100,00! 
or over. All the stock busin 
branches we do. Moreover, his tl 
office in New York which 
bond-investment business; b 
business we are still doing. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eig 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next V 
early issue. , 


»tit may be, to remind you that it 
9 ympromise measure. 

peat that every move which has 
in the high engagement of the 
tes, each with each other, came 
determination and wisdom— 
prejudices—of a strong individual. 
einty, once, bred strong men, but 
se they now? We have drifted into 
sgn and lax state comparable with 
enning of Rome’s collapse. We were 
4 on individuals, I shall say on gen- 
sand if we are to continue, it must 
at means. The weight of Mr. Fan- 
s marks, as I took it, was against this. 
’t, in my estimation, keep before 
: fact that we were, we are, and al- 
!l be, Federalists. He discourses on 
d of sinking our personalities in 
. and circulars and bodies of voters; 
deontented with the conference and 
both, I have 


nther words, he wants us to copy Jef- 
» and that, with the help of God, we 
ser do. The place, in any war, of 
r, is ahead and not back of his line. 
/ never put forward the mass of 


imfortable and convenient planta- 
je’ll never hire blackguard and vili- 
ns. Better, a thousand times, the 
|\an the pen. Death is not always, 
lly, an occasion of mourning. I do 
bribery or the smell of corruption, 
1) the corporeal body or the body 


dnot like compromises. I donot wel- 
svility in the face of inferiors. Nor 
lorse buying even freedom at too 
price. Too much forgetfulness is 
1s, traditions needed for our very 
hg are in danger of being discarded.” 
wused a moment, by no means at 
nof what he intended to say, but a 
t sharply in upon him, asking that 
juness of the meeting be resumed, 
41 Bale glanced, in a growing chilled 
*, om man to man through the Assem- 
LIney nodded in friendly encourage- 
, everley Mathews applauded him 
‘sont gesture; but the majority, he 
been waiting with only a politeness 
e for him to finish. There wasn’t a 
at, an expression of approbation, 
he had so—so carefully said. His 
nk before a return of his depression. 
| was certain the Federalists were 
fiz to destruction. Why, the men 
t m didn’t know the causes that had 
‘| them, the business of the meeting! 
siden binding realization, a resolu- 
ly, came over him—this was the 
tie he would ever speak politically 
olicly. The present didn’t want to 
: it had neither interest nor 
iige in his experience and convic- 
le was no good, now. He smiled— 
‘ailiar twist, without gaiety, of his 
-at the memory of past scenes, the 
niding men of his generation, dead 
dnd weary. All that, it seemed, had 
little: crude efforts in the early 

2 ays of the republic. But the con- 
as true—this was the crude time. 
ci Bale, clearing the river front of 
1, was a figure of infinite fineness 
ad with the men of to-day. It took 
res, leisure, servants, privilege, to 
* gentleman; and only he could be 
lyree from threats, fear, influence, de- 
@e on mobs. What, once, had been 
tated, invaluable, a standard for 
was being diluted and spread out 
, for ever in the mass. Without 
eflecting in their persons the quali- 
th alone made life acceptable, there 


, 


we 


no victory or peace. : 

on his horse, riding slowly bac 

Sjantation. The temper of the meet- 
ead attended, its resolutions and ar- 
ecuture, were all in direct opposition 
The gift of oratory, he told him- 
(fled. Balisand. The wooded sides 
} arrow lane closed in on him. Soon 
| see between the trees, the sparkle 
Torth River. He passed under the 
\dlimbs of the broad-nut tree and 
0 the left; a negro took the bridle 


fined himself, thereafter, where 
Jairs were involved, to remarks and 
ns in the immediate surroundings 
and of his familiar close asso- 
3 remainder of summer had, for 
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BALISAND 


(Continued from Page 26) 


him, the aspect of a disastrous forced en- 
campment in the middle of hostilities. The 
Federalists gave the impression of activity; 
there were repeated meetings, legislative 
party councils at the capital, gatherings at 
the courthouse and the tavern; but they 
were only, he continued to think, a weak 
and unavailing copy of the enemy’s tactics. 
He was obliged to admit that the Demo- 
cratic-Republicans pressed the last possible 
good from everything that was to their ad- 
vantage. Jefferson made a national concern 
the carrying of legal action from the State 
to the Federal courts; Monroe, a candidate 
for Governor of Virginia, was elected on a 
wave of popular sympathy following his 
recall from Paris. And, during these sub- 
versive plots and movements, the Federal- 
ists—owing to their futile methods—were 
scarcely more than holding their ground. 

“Tt will result in Virginia electing the 
whole twenty-one Republican electors,”’ 
Richard declared to Beverley Mathews. 

He replied that, against such a possibil- 
ity, Massachusetts was solidly Federal. 
‘And North Carolina, probably. New Jer- 
sey will be for Adams, and Jefferson have 
no sweep in Maryland.” 

Lucia interrupted them to say that there 
would be fox hunting in another week. 

“Tl be thankful to hear something be- 
sides scandal about Mr. Burr. Richard used 
to talk to Flora of the war; but now it’s the 
election, and his language isn’t a particle 
more careful than it was.” 

Flora added, ‘I like it.” 

They were in the south room at Balisand; 
the afternoon was darkening early; the 
glow of the soft coal burning in a grate vis- 
ible on the oak floor. 

“‘T’ve never known the oysters to be bet- 
ter,’’ Beverley remarked. “There is one 
thing here—you’re directly at the river and 
you can sit on the wharf and eat them as 
they’re brought up. But you can’t stand in 
the garden and shoot partridges.”’ 

Richard said, ‘“‘London broke his arm 
early in the spring, and, for all we’ve done, 
it won’t mend. I’d almost as soon break 
my own.’ London, Mathews recalled 
aloud, was Richard’s headman. ‘I suppose 
T’ll have to choose another, and that will 
near to kill him. Beverley, even the negroes 
aren’t what they were. If Thomas Jefferson 
could, he’d have them vote.” 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ Beverley Mathews replied. 
“Look here, Richard, actually, what differ- 
ence will it make to us in Gloucester if 
Jefferson is elected—I mean aside from the 
hundred dollars you will have to pay? 
Once the Tidewater was important, the 
coast of Virginia and New England. We 
were, it’s just to say, America. But hasn’t 
that changed? At one time we commanded 
the colonies, when we were young; and, now, 
comparatively speaking, we’re old. Giles, 
in a way, is right—we are like England. In 
our lives we have seen the current of the 
United States set away from us, run uphill 
to the mountains and beyond. We are as 
unpopular with the body of the States as 
they are with us. They just let us exist, 
if we don’t try to interfere with their plans; 
that’s about the extent of it. And it won’t 
improve. 

“This will horrify you, but I don’t believe 
even Jefferson started the movement he’s 
head of; I think he was swept away by it. 
We had it all, Richard, and it got away 
from us. Your daughters, for instance, will 
marry into another world. And you spoke 
at the tavern of Balisand staying always 
as it was. Impossible. When you die, let 
me tell you, half of it—more, will go with 
you. Asonwon’t help that . . . bornina 
new era. You forget how much you have 
seen shift and break. Remember Morry- 
son; he was convinced that you and Ekkes 
were letting everything go to the devil. To- 
day, that’s your song. The truth is we can’t 
keep up with the truth.” 

“Father,” Lucia objected, ‘‘it’s right 
enough for you to be reasonably venerable, 
but I won’t have you making Richard out 
so old. Everyone does, and I can’t under- 
stand why. After all, he is only forty-six.” 

It wasn’t his age, Mathews replied, but 
his inheritance. 

“His cursed stubborn blood. There isn’t 
a shade of difference in his looks from the 
painting of Francis Bale in your dining 
room. He’d only have to let his hair grow 
and tie it with a ribbon you’d give him. I’m 
proud of him, really; I look on him with 
admiration; but you can’t expect the rab- 
ble at the courthouse to agree with me 
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when he shoves and damns them aside. My | 


dear Lucia, there is a pistol bullet in his 
remarks.” 

Flora Bale gazed at Richard with a specu- 
lative surprise. She came close to Miss 
Howlett. 

“Does father talk pistol bullets?’’ she de- 
manded in a low agitated voice. 

“He means,” Miss Howlett explained, 
“that Mr. Bale speaks with great decision. 
It was only a way of putting it. When little 
girls talk it should be like a happy song.” 

Camilla, freshly dressed, came into the 
room. 

“Alice Ellenismad again,’ she announced 
proudly. 

“That’s three times yesterday and once 
to-day,”’ Flora observed. 

“The Bale temper,” Richard remarked; 
“we’re not only getting out of fashion but 
out of fayour—together with other things. 
Now dueling ——” He turned to Beverley 
Mathews. 

Lucia addressed the governess: ‘‘ Please 
take the children into the hall, Miss How- 
lett. Richard, I never get over being 
amazed at you.” 

He continued: 

“T don’t want to seem inhuman, but 
there is something to be said for it. The 
custom does this—under it every man is 
directly responsible for his acts and speech. 
Anyone who will back his opinions with his 
life, holding his name higher, can never en- 
tirely lose his honour. Where the protection 
of women is concerned, a duel is sometimes 
absolutely necessary. A man who slanders 
a woman, or has any advantage of one, 
should be shot. In the army, too, it can’t 
be escaped from, even with the greatest 
impropriety to discipline. It’s the one final 
answer, Beverley; the shot of a pistol set- 
tles all question and difficulties. I have 
said this before: if any man of sufficient 
standing to demand attention throws the 
shadow of a doubt on the honesty of my 
alee or intentions, I will, if I’m able, kill 

oo ae 

“There,” Mathews agreed, ‘dueling 
might be defended. The trouble is that it 
breeds an intolerable class of professional 
and vain murderers continually looking for 
more notoriety. The affair of what they 
call their honour! There are times, of course, 
when an individual shouldn’t be allowed to 
live. But that is what the law’s for. And 
this in itself makes you wrong. I know how 
you feel and what you are—a Bale of 
Balisand—and there are moments, when I 
reflect you’re married to Lucia, that frighten 
me. Professional murderers. Perhaps it 
wasn’t the same in the past, but that’s what 
duelists are getting to be to-day. News- 
paper editors and shady political colonels.” 
He couldn’t, Richard observed, be held re- 
sponsible for a present misapplication of 
the code. “‘I’ll add this,’’ Beverley said, 
“Sf, with your family, you ever engage in a 
formal duel and survive I will never again, 
in any manner, recognize you.” 

‘“‘Father,”’ Lucia said quietly, ‘isn’t that 
an affair of mine rather than yours? I un- 
derstand Richard better than you ever can, 
and I know exactly what you’re referring 
to; but I married him, all of him. I hope, I 
think, he wouldn’t put us in danger from 
just bad temper; but if it happens dif- 
ferently—we might as well be quiet. I’m 
sick of having Richard perpetually blamed; 
I was serious about your talking as though 
he were a—a relic of the ark. Nobody, any 
more, remembers that he was a soldier; it 
might be regarded as disgraceful; something 
to be kept hidden. I asked him once, too, 
never to fight; but I think it was imperti- 
nent. I’m sorry I did.. As I told you, I 
married him. And that’s enough of that.” 

“Tndeed, Lucia,” her father returned, in 
a mock humility. “I regret that I spoke 
that way of your young man. If you could 
get Richard to say a word about his soldier- 
ing I’d be indebted to you.” 


The balloting for Presidential electors, at 
the beginning of November, fell on a day 
in which, it appeared, the sea had taken 
symbolical possession of the land: a great 
salt fog had moved across Mockjack Bay 
and up the Gloucester rivers; its grey den- 
sity alternately thinned and thickened and 
there were diagonal gusts of rain, an erratic 
violent wind. The air, the fog, was per- 
vaded by the sound of waves: Richard 
Bale had a vision of the white raging water 
along the coast. He was riding to the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Read Your Gas Supply 
On the Dash 


It’s so easy to forget all about your gasoline 
supply, until you findit gone. With the gauge 
on the rear, you never know just how you 
stand, until you find yourself out of gas, per- 
haps many miles from a supply station. 


One sad experience like this generally costs 
enough to pay for the K-S Telegage, the new 
gasoline gauge located on the dash, right be- 
fore your eyes. The K-S Telegage not only 
gives you at a glance the exact number of 
gallons in the tank, but is so minutely accu- 
rate that many motorists use it as a guide in 
getting the utmost mileage per gallon from 
their motor. It tells the whole story of your 
gasoline performance. 

The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on seven well- 
known cars. It can be quickly and easily installed 
by your garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00; 
or if you will give name of your car, we will send 
you the Telegage complete, with directions for 
installing, on receipt of price. Write for informa- 
tion, giving your car make, year and model. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 


fe Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“No car is fully equipped unless 
it has a Telegage.’’ 


Telegaull 


Fully protected by U.S. and Foreign Patents. 


Salesmen Wanted 
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Quality 
Notions 


3more Notions as a full time or side line may pay you 
better than your regular job. 

Tell me the territory you are covering and let me tell 
you how you can earn hundreds of dollars selling the 
lines of these cooperating manufacturers. 

Address Sales Manager, 3more Factories, 
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Your telephone is made up of 201 parts, 
every one of which had to be planned, pro- 
duced and assembled with an unusual de- 
gree of accuracy. 

Such multiplicity of detail is unavoidable 
in the work of manufacturing telephones, 
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apparatus. The number of separate parts 
entering into all these products is 110,000; 
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d worn in the army, a-soft black 
out his throat. 
him and ran in streams down 
s horse; eddies of fog swept 
trees and enveloped him; the 
ut insubstantial and agitated 
e wasn’t, except for the sharp- 
his leg, troubled by this—his 
ad included weather so much 
1 it could ever be again—but he 
if, in effect, the storm would 
power away from the Tide- 
liar and proper home. His 
urned to something Beverley 
about the general world, the 
es, turning regardlessly from 
ounty, leaving it without in- 
most without comment, to its 
past. That Richard didn’t, he 
agree with; but there had beena 
excuse, for Mathews’ asser- 
is, here was the truth—at one time, 
syen his memory, the Gloucester 
rivers and early plantations had 
ual, a locality with a spirit and 
own. It had been jealously apart 
s newer Virginia of the high inland 
he men from it cherished it and 
ited lands; they upheld the Tide- 
nst all other regions. That he 
from preceding generations, from 
\solation; and it was gone. 
ty by locality, district by district, 
’ State, the country was losing its 
identity; men were losing their 
‘ristics; the land, at last, was begin- 
ne the solidity Washington, in 
e, hoped and demanded for it. 
hand, Richard saw, the political 
(the United States had changed 
jerly than he had known. Ina way, 
Richard Bale, was opposed to the 
nt of the Federalistic ideal. At 
ing the men who had become 
fought the Constitution—the 
had been forged as a Federal 
ut to-day the Democratic- 
supported it in its absolute 
nd he was in sympathy with the 
7 interpretation of Hamilton. 
the devil of a humorous situation! 
(—how long ago it seemed—that 
andolph had carried to the con- 
of 1787 the Virginia plan from 
ately, the Constitution had 
; and that Randolph, per- 
t the Federal Government was 
to itself a limitless privilege, had 
d to support his own propos- 
1 Todd had declaimed against 
O\titution at every conceivable place 
i—Todd, who was now its cham- 
he protection of the rights of the 
And those were the politics, the 
ens, of the present. It was natural 
a men, such measures, were in op- 
any tradition or memory what- 


ought for a united country; but, 
Iw, not one united from the present 
ble materials. His fundamental 
at a happy arrangement of govern- 
in the administration, by a few 
iiminds, of an obedient and indus- 
sjople, was now only laughed at; and 
ht had always been, it must always 
neeligion of his party. 
€ onclusion of this, certainly, was 
party was vanishing; perhaps it 
vashed. He had seen the Whigs and 
$0 with all that once they had so 
ortely contended for; he had seen a 
amtry actually brought out of war 
extence by Federal effort. The re- 
n, fter the death of Washington, had 
creasingly powerful—past motives 
rels and battles forgotten—and now 
olir of events had again shifted. The 
levhich he had regarded as an undis- 
Fine at which Jasper Robine had 
‘rough a long night of his drunken 
Mint, were mounting to a greater and 
ermagnitude. They had taken the 
a the Constitution for their own. 


€lwas a wet morose crowd of men in 
‘house; the voting proceeded rap- 
silently; the lists of twenty-one 
es, Federal or Republican—some 

Signed by the voters and some 
yendorsed at the polls—were folded; 
t; lerk checked name after name 
gister of taxed lands. Bale 
sel} beside James Fanning, and a 
tion followed in relation to 
‘daughters and the school at 
they had arrived safely,” Richard 
nebacte will keep them all night, 


to vote, wrapped in an aged’ 


he rain beat’ 
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certainly. Fanning, I used to know every 
man at an election, but there are fifty here 
I’m sure I’ve never seen. Or do you sup- 
pose their faces have changed too?” 

“It’s the opposition vote,” the other ex- 
plained; ‘‘Gawin Todd has them all out in 
spite of the weather. Do you remember 
the old elections, when the candidates sat 
In a row and you made your bow to the one 
you preferred?’”’ Richard did. 

“And argue with them, too, if you were 
a candidate,” he added. He told Fanning 
a little of all that, coming to the polls, had 
been in his mind. 

_“You’re right and wrong,” James Fan- 
ning declared. ‘‘We won’t lose the party 
but drop out of it the men and idéas not in 
keeping with the times.” 

_Richard supposed that had happened to 
him, but Fanning had left him, forced away 
by the movement of the crowd. 

The rain, Richard found, had ceased, the 
wind gone down, the fog sullenly settled in 
the hollows of the road and woods. Above, 


it was lighter; there was visible a diffused 


radiance of the sun. The booming of waves 
in the air had sunk to a low far murmur, 
soothing and reflective and melancholy. The 
impersonality of Richard Bale’s thoughts 
grew personal; his leg ached with a vin- 
dictive persistence; and he was impressed 
by the fact that, in a very short while, he 
would be fifty. That wasn’t exactly young. 
He didn’t actually feel this; at no moment 
had he been conscious of a change from 
youth to middle age; it was only a mental 
realization, a thing he told himself. It had 
created a state of mind in keeping with the 
November day; one seemed appropriate to 
the other. Richard looked back in amaze- 
ment at the hardship he had, with hardly 
more than a curse, survived. He recalled 
the parties, his idiotic performances, in the 
past. Remarkable! The amount of drink- 
ing hadn’t lessened, but the manner was 
not the same. Why, Madeira was old- 
fashioned now; the habit of drinking port 
was vanishing, the tradition of toddy had 
been lowered, diluted. 

Dropped by the party! Yes, that was 
what it amounted to, with this difference— 
the party was no longer strong enough to 
holditself together. It would go. It would go. 
He wished that he might have Robine to 
talk to, but Jasper Robine was dead; he had 
died on a mission in Spain. A gentleman 
who had, at heart, been unable to conform 
toa present. It was a question with Rich- 
ard if aman of complete breeding could. His 
thoughts were never widely projected, 
they returned to the same few conditions 
and ideas; and he said to himself, very 
positively, that breeding in men was one of 
the things a universal party, the equal 
people, were casting away. It insulted, 
contradicted, their pretence of equality. 
This, he thought later, was the last thing 
Washington would listen to. It was Decem- 
ber, and the result of the election had been 
announced from Richmond: Virginia had 
chosen twenty-one—her entire number— 
Democratic-Republican electors. To that 
result Richard devoted a night of wine and 
rum varied by toddy. He sat alone, except 
for the portrait of Francis Bale, in the din- 
ing room; and the candles, one by one, 
flickered, sent up an evil smoke, and went 
out; yet they had been renewed, and it was 
dawn; but he was impervious to nights and 
days and calamities. 


Definitely he was drawing back into 
Balisand, to Lucia and the children; there 
change might come, but not until he had 
followed Morryson Bale to the walled en- 
closure by the garden. His days became 
what, in the past, the life on his plantation 
had been: the school bell was rung in its 
regular rotation, it marked the school hours, 
controlled the movements of the negroes, 
called the house to the dining room, An- 
other headman was appointed in the place 
of London—who became an unofficial but 
increasingly tyrannical power—and the 
new man, Jacob, stood at the foot of the 
portico steps to drink the glass of whisky 
which was the public recognition of his new 
importance. Every day, practically, he 
fox-hunted with Lucia and the neighbours. 
They rose early in the cold dark of their 
room—a servant had started the scarcely 
perceptible fire in the grate—dressed hur- 
riedly, had a breakfast with rum, and rode 
with their hounds and an informal kennel 
man, through the brightening morning, to 
join the day’s hunt. , 

There were hounds from Balisand and 
Welfield, from plantations on the Severn 
and York Rivers, with Bradlock Wiatt and 
the Fannings, partly merged in a pack that, 
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Lucia constantly protested, could not be 
properly handled. She had very decided, 
and revolutionary, ideas about fox hunting. 
For example, she disliked the competitive 
running of single hounds; that mad chase, 
she insisted, spoiled hunting. Her dogs were 
trained to hold together. In the Tidewater 
such hunting was mainly an affair of the 
fastest hound killing the fox; and Lucia was 
so contrary, Richard declared, that she was 
actually relieved when the fox escaped. 

“Of course I am,” she acknowledged. 
“We're not just ridding the farms of foxes.” 
They were trotting past Roaring Springs, 
toward the Cow Creek Pond and Balisand 
after a long hunt. Lucia was ahead, with 
an easy looseness of seat but a ready hand 
for the holes in the way. ‘“‘I’ll say this, 
too,” she added: ‘‘I wouldn’t allow any cur 
dogs in the circle. But a lot of the riders 
are no better. They go yelling through the 
woods by every possible path as though 
they were chasing negroes. Half the horses 
aren’t fit for what they make them do. I 
positively ordered one back to-day.” 

She was, Richard Bale said, more dicta- 
torial than himself. Fox hunting was for 
everyone, high and low, but principally for 
the low. She paid no attention to this. 

In their hall they sat for a minute, weary 
but keen from excitement and the rush of 
cold air. Lucia had taken off her hat: her 
hair lay always in a flat black sweep, he 
thought. It was lustrous and orderly, and 
that brought to him the memory, the soft- 
ness and perfume, of hair very different, 
light and in a waving disorder. It was 
stronger than a memory, an emotion, dark 
with regret, longing, and touched by pain. 
Nothing like that had happened to him for 
years, and, after drifting into its mood of 
agreeable sorrow, he recalled himself bru- 
tally. Lucia was gazing at her hands, ab- 
stracted and content. A feeling of anger 
took possession of him; he was infuriated 
at a weakness which, he silently asserted, 
he had as well as invited. 

His wife rose, went upstairs, but he re- 
mained sitting; his anger turning into what, 
almost, was panic. He had conquered La- 
vinia’s swift invasion of his life; but an 
echo of it, like the falling vibration of a 
clear bell, lingered within him. Nothing 
now was as desirable. That, of course, was 
absurd, a sentimental delusion. Nothing 
now—so sweet. ‘‘Absurd!” he spoke vig- 
orously aloud. But, against his decided 
manner, fear again brushed him—fear and 
a sense of guilt. 

Abruptly he followed Lucia and changed 
his clothes. It was still the middle of day, 
and, explaining that he must see Thomas 
Ekkes, he mounted a horse at the rack. He 
wanted to be alone, not even—not most of 
all—with a mere memory, a shadow. At 
any rate, he told himself, what had hap- 
pened to him wasn’t as full, as strong, as it 
had been when such seizures were more 
frequent. It had gone, retreated, almost at 
once. Probably it would never come again. 
Yet, for the briefness of its duration, he had 
been filled with rapture. To recall it 
brought back the insistent vibrations of 
his joy: The trouble was he didn’t under- 
stand what had happened to him—his mind 
wasn’t yet at rest about Lavinia. The 
whole thing had been so fantastic, and— 
sixteen years ago. 

Where Lucia and he were concerned he 
had no doubts—he was hers, his body and 
his spirit and his thoughts. Yet, sitting 
before her, while she gazed idly at her 
hands, he had been filled with—with love 
for another woman. The word love came 
independently to him. It wasn’t that, 
however. He loved only Lucia. But 
merely to say that didn’t help him. If it 
was something else, then what was it? He 
had no will to deny his old passion for 
Lavinia; that he had put away, not dis- 
claimed. It came over him that he was 
needlessly exaggerating the importance of 
his feeling. No one could perfectly control 
his mind, his thoughts, put out of memory 
all that had passed. Yes, that was a rea- 
sonable attitude, a just conclusion. Pur- 
posely he thought of Lavinia as a yellow 
rose that, once, had made lovely a minute of 
his existence. His emotion, consequently, 
was one of gratitude. 

With this he should be satisfied; but he 
wasn’t. He could argue as long as he 
pleased, but the fact, the thrilling reality, 
remained: Lavinia, who was dead, had 
given him a moment of ecstatic happiness. 
But what, particularly, shook his confidence 
in life’s safety and proprieties, was not the 
past, not even the troubled present, but the 
future. What if Lavinia—that, for con- 
venience, was the way he put it—came back 
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still again? It was evident that his logical 
trust in the preserving attachment of his 
marriage had been destroyed. Even Lucia 
hadn’t been able to control, to banish, the 
charm of an old June. There she had been, 
peaceful and intent on her capable hands! 

This much, however, was certain—the 
past might overtake him in flashes, but, at 
the end, he’d put it out, extinguish its fra- 
grant flame; not entirely because he wanted 
to, but because it was his simple duty. And 
in this he was assisted by what Lucia, su- 
premely, was. His duty and his happiness 
were absolutely one. Richard didn’t find 
Ekkes, he hadn’t looked for him; and, since 
it was the hour for dinner, he rode back to 
the house. 

“You look tired,” Lucia told him; ‘the 
run this morning wasn’t long or hard. 
Richard, are you quite truthful about your 
leg, are you certain it doesn’t hurt more 
than you say?” 

“‘T’m not,” he assured her; ‘‘and my leg 
is all right when the weather’s reasonable. 
It was fine to-day.” 

But she wasn’t satisfied; he was con- 
scious of her gaze upon him in moments 
when he seemed to be occupied. The fol- 
lowing morning Lucia wouldn’t let him 
hunt. 

“T’m not certain you’re honest,” she 
said; ‘‘there is no use in your objecting. 
I won’t have you along. But be careful 
what you say to Flora. Miss Howlett com- 
plained to me that Flora insisted you told 
her that her history lesson was a lot of lies 


| and nonsense, and you had decided to teach 
| her things that were useful and true.” 


Some of that, he was forced to admit, he 


had said. 


“JT wanted her to understand what was 


| going on now, and about France and Eng- 
land in the United States.” 


He was, Lucia answered with a light 
despair, incurable. She was at the front 
door, and, suddenly, he was reluctant to 
have her go—to leave him alone. But al- 
ready she would be late. 

A breath of fear—yet which might have 
been the cold from the opened door— 
touched him. He couldn’t go on like this; 


| probably he was sick—fever accounted for 


somuch. Really, he was inclined tolaugh at 
himself: Richard Bale afraid of a memory, 


, of a lovely and fragile shape dead sixteen 


| had thought. 
| to magnify it into a voluntary or involun- 


years. That was all he had to do—repeat 
the bare facts of what concerned him. 


His confidence in himself and in his cir- 
cumstances slowly returned; now that 
Lavinia’s invasion of his contentment was 
over, he again felt that it hadn’t been as 
strong and unsettling as, at the time, he 
Anyhow, it was ridiculous 


tary infidelity. It had nothing, nothing at 
all, to do with his life. Richard asserted 
this silently, but emphasizing each word. 
At last he was convinced that what had 
happened was merely trivial: he had 
walked to the wharf, and, indifferent to the 
cold, was looking out over the dull tide to 
where his oyster beds lay. A marking pole, 
he thought, had been dragged from its 


| mooring; it lay almost parallel with the 


water, a possible danger to his canoes. It 
must be replaced. There was a flash from 
the surface of the river that utterly blinded 
him; and, dazed, grasping at the support 
of the wharf covering, the winter was swept 
away in an illusion of full summer, a garden 
of flowers and trees with mocking birds 
singing in their leafy branches. It was the 
perfection of the year, with Nature bright 
in the tender promise of fertility; the sky 
and river were a distant idyllic blue; the 
sun a gold veil thrown over the earth. 

His happiness, his joy, grew more and 
more complete; it seemed to be advancing 
graciously toward him; as it drew nearer 
he thought he must choke with rapture. 
The impersonality of his emotion gave way 
to the realization that this was Lavinia. 
Not, certainly, Lavinia herself; nothing to 
hold in his arms, to kiss; and yet that, in 
sensation, exactly. Richard sank down on 
the bench fortunately beside him, his eyes 
open, but seeing no winter, his hands tightly 
clasped. He thought he said her name, 
again and again, Lavinia; his lips moved; 
but no sound came from them. Waves of 
triumphant delight passed over him; he 
was submerged in a sense of utter fulfilment. 

It left him slowly, no less entrancing in 
retreat than when it had overcome him. 
Richard Bale sat bowed forward, cold and 
empty and shaken. He must go back to the 
house, he recognized; and he rose, moving 
with a stumbling tread and the uncertain 
dragging assistance of his cane. He founda 
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| 
fire—where it didn’t matter—and } 
over it, trying to set in order the eo| 
of his shocked mind. What, speci 
combated was the impulse, the tem)| 
to return to and dwell on the pa: 
loveliness of his experience. It had 
an immense desire in him; yes, a| 
for his defrauded love; he wanted tc 
up from the interruption by death } 
low it to the end. 

This struck him—the beauty of hi 
if it might be called that, was like w 
he had known of Lavinia, preliminay| 
raculous beginning. Just as their ;} 
was unfolding it had been halte 
pended; it hadn’t, after all, been| 
Flowers, it appeared, could escape 
His thoughts, then, turned outward) 
room about him and Balisand, to Ly 
was appalled at the knowledge tha| 
space however short, her reality hj 
less a substance than the texture ¢ 
ory. He couldn’t help himself by ; 
it. No, what had happened to him | 
serious to be disposed of in empty | 
tional phrases. His situation w 
carious. A hatred for what | 
participated in began to rise; but i 
include Lavinia. How could it? Th 
ness was his alone, a secret fault bei 
increasingly clear to him. | 

This, as well, was plain—for | 
thought, his logical conclusions, h| 
nothing about his emotions where | 
women of his life were implicate 
might as well give up his speculation 
be forced to, Richard saw, since tl) 
struggle before him would requin 
mination and not argument. The gz 
peace around him had been sudden 
tered. There was no question of 1) 
must do, of what, at bottom, he) 
nothing could destroy his attachr 
Lucia. That took the form of 
lenge . . . but addressed to wha. 
room where he sat was familiar, rea 
actual with the materials of his exist 
horse was stamping on the lawn; a 
barking came from the hounds lef: 
kennels. Lavinia wasn’t present ir 
this; she had never had a part in i 
ing here was hers. Even now 
couldn’t imagine Lavinia at Balisa 

Yet she had been here, on the 
wrapped in tender love and June. 
think of her in such terms was a1 
faithlessness; it was, in effect, to 
to return, to stay-with him always. 
him! He deliberately, in turn, re: 
the images of his family: Lucia, s) 
and strong and dark; Flora, so cu 
in a totally different mold, like hims 
candid and sturdy Camilla; Alic 
flaming with the impatient tempe! 
Bales. How engaging, how warm 
perior, they were; how fortunati 
Every aspect of his life was fayoui 
him, to what he regarded as the su 
hishonour. His problem had grown: 
direct, at that second when he had 
trying to solve it. The obligations 
he fully understood. This was wh 
fronted him: 

He must disentangle himself fr 
memory of the past, keep his mind 
on the need, the happiness, of what 
so that Lavinia could not intru 
loveliness into his whole commitmer 
ing. Richard felt relieved at once. Fi 
years Lavinia hadn’t dominated hi 
now that he was so armed against he 
probable that she would fade back 1 
past. Now that he was armed agall 
Against Lavinia. A cruel phrase 
nection with her. He didn’t, exactl; 
that; it was only her measureless 
her perfection, which he was forced” 
bat. Her very beauty made it imp 
for him to guard himself. This, hise 
tory thought, his silent apology, 
form of a remark addressed to her. 
he was begging her to forgive him. — 
asking for a release, a peace, like 
death—imploring Lavinia to accept’ 
which had overtaken them. 

He would have to cultivate a § 
mind, Richard determined; he was 
ficiently normal; but neither was th 
trace of insanity in him; no Bale hi 
been threatened by that. A race 
diers, a supporting fact. Born to fi 
would continue, with necessity, tot 
He was grimly entertained by the 
humour in that: now, in the sere 
Balisand, the apparent tranquillity 
middle age, he was, perhaps, enter!) 
a struggle more desperate than any 
celebrated warfare of his youth. 
vinia came back! With this, wi 

(Continued on Page 97) 


his wife, he was conscious of an 
_ dislike for himself, for his body 
hts. It seemed to him, somehow, 
been—well, contaminated. A 
arrogance in the face of the 
verity of judgment, had gone. 
owing for pressures, temptations, 
at formerly he had dismissed with 
apt. He was getting soft! 

th the loud clangour of a warning, 


for ever, with all that it included, in 
th River. Better that than a slow 
= otion. He’d give Lucia no half alle- 
», he wouldn’t live with her and fall 
huddering delights at the vision of 
a. Richard went into the dining room, 
long high table that held the decan- 
and drank a glass of brandy. There 
suucia found him. 
jat was full when I left this morning,” 
s served, of the decanter. “Only part 
alf cask is left. You will have to send 
\rfolk or Welfield for more.” 


\ supper Richard Bale, sombrely 
d, was self-contained, silent. 
Howlett, have you told the chil- 
what to-day is?” he asked. 
demand was so uncompromising, he 
ddressed her so severely, that she was 
y confused. 
m afraid not, Mr. Bale. If I should 
yiremembered I am sorry.” 
replied that it was the first anniver- 
yf General Washington’s death. 
ever again, in my house, let that be 
ten by anyone.” 
‘ia objected to his peremptory tone. 
ut, Richard, you said nothing about 
mer.” 
had been preoccupied with something 
ie explained briefly. A sudden appre- 
n of the simplicity of his years in the 
nental Army, the Virginia Line, pos- 
slhim. The difficulties, the abject pri- 
tin, seemed to have been immeasurably 
shan the reward, the reward not of 
aition or public applause or payment, 
ae sense of victory over the body, of 
eaplishment with no thought of price. 
iatime had been best suited to him of 
yn the degenerate present. And how 
ais it was, how many different scenes 
duntrysides and services he had passed 
‘gh. The war with England was an 
of scattered engagements, long re- 
2a, foreed marches, North and South. 
a little group of men, about Wash- 
sta, knew how many times their cause 
een potentially lost; how many times 
x defeat, imminent ruin, they had at 
spreserved a few troops with which to 
ll ack. 
nter and summer and winter again; 
ehad stopped keeping track of seasons, 
yuss, except to remark that January al- 
4) overtook them when most they lacked 
dt2s. It was in the fall of 1776 that, with 
cetain’s commission, he had recruited a 
any in the Tidewater. They had 
ni the Sixth Virginia Regulars at Wil- 
mburg, and drilled there through the 
nr. Even then there were objections, 
ering in the line, against an indispen- 
b discipline. What training his men had 
din addition to ornamental and really 
s@anizing muster days, had been in 
=marches, through the woods, against 
dns. Each held stubbornly, ignorantly, 
4 individual freedom. Yet, when they 
hed North into Pennsylvania they 
md able if unimpressive troops. They 
2dthe Delaware above Trenton. There 
482 town—what was it? Perth—Perth 
oy! And, almost at once, they went 
(action, under General Lee, covering 
Alington’s retreat. They began that 
iis men had held a bridge across the 
aan River while Washington withdrew 
y and stores beyond the Delaware. 
f, Richard Bale, was particularly for- 
me, since he had been with the force 
‘a hurried across the river, had beaten 
Hessians at Trenton. Then, for a 
u', he was attached to the staff at 
seton—his company already had been 
nated, left, for the most part on a bank 
e Raritan. However, what he had ex- 
need was nothing to the bloody and 
‘Single-handed fighting at Middle 
Forays at night, outposts surprised, 
laughter. That had lasted well into 
and then he joined the main army 
Wayne. At the Brandywine he was 
f (eeenees with the Third Vir- 
vegiment on the left of the American 
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line. Across their front meandered a nar- 
row creek, and beyond that slight interrup- 
tion Knyphausen had had seven thousand 
men. All day the German assaulted, but 
without success. How many times, Rich- 
ard wondered, had he closed in the gaps in 
his company. But, at sunset, with the right 
of the army turned, Wayne had been 
forced to fall back. With Colonel Marshall, 
he, Richard Bale, had removed to Chester. 

Again over the Schuylkill they had tried, 
without avail, to save Philadelphia from 
the British; but not because Philadelphia 
had shown any great desire to be saved. 
That city had the appearance of a cheerful 
reconciliation to its occupation and fate. 
The echoed violins of its balls, the genial 
sounds, almost the savours, of its dinners in- 
cessantly reached those who were supposed 
to be its defenders. Then came the disaster 
at Paoli, when, at the Warren Tavern, they 
were surprised by the British rear guard. 
He had fought in the dark, trampling 
through the guy ropes of his marquee, 
with—his sword lost—a detached bayonet 
he had been lucky enough to catch up. 
This finished, Wayne had demanded the 
vindication of his conduct by court-martial, 
and Richard had testified, with a repri- 
mand for his contemptuous bearing toward 
the ignorant malice of the charges. 

When was it Washington had held the 
general conference of his officers for the 
purpose of considering a proposed attack 
on Germantown? Toward the end of Sep- 
tember, for the engagement took place the 
first week in October. The discussion, any- 
how, had been at the White. Marsh en- 
campment, and Wayne recommended the 
action. A dark morning of fog, through 
which the noise of the gunfire was less no- 
ticeable than its red streams of fire. The 
left wing, with Greene—Richard paused to 
damn him for faithlessness—never came 
up, and Wayne and Sullivan, on the right, 
took the whole stunning weight of the Eng- 
lish attack. Yet, mainly with the bayonet, 
they had pushed them back—a full three 
miles, when they had mistaken Greene for 
British reénforcements and retreated. 

And then winter; with no shoes; he had 
had no baggage since the Brandywine; 
winter with cursed little to eat and less to 
burn. Disconnected memories came back 
to him: a fife and drum corps on a January 
day, a hard, brilliant, glittering day, with 
their bodies more naked than clothed in 
rags that had never even been uniforms; 
his company too weak to drill or bear 
muskets; details through the New Jersey 
pines in desperate search for cattle not sent 
in to the English, to Philadelphia. But, for 
encouragement, Von Steuben, the incom- 
parable drillmaster, had arrived at Valley 
Forge, and worked the miracle of his energy 
and military science. Richard could hear 
him now, shouting in a German that men 
without German yet contrived to under- 
stand. 

But, if Valley Forge had been cold, Mon- 
mouth was fought on the hottest day he 
had ever experienced. That, too, had 
opened with defeat, with General Lee’s 
failing to obey his order. June, that was. 
Richard had been with the advance post, 
in the famous Monmouth orchard—famous, 
that was, once—and engaged the English 
guards under Monckton. The best blood, 
the best troop, in England! He had fought 
body to body with radiant English youths, 
beautiful boys with fair hair, in a welter 
of stabbing and tripping and strangling; 
splendid boys from the green serenity of 
England, the fashionable drawing-rooms of 
London. He remembered their desperate 
efforts to recover Monckton’s body. In the 
end they had broken and killed them, left 
them, impressive in uniform, at the trunks 
of the apple trees. re 

Lucia, he saw, had gone from the dining 
room; Mrs. Patton and Miss Howlett, 
with the children, had withdrawn. For the 
moment they seemed immaterial, like a 
dream in the profound weariness after 
battle. Lucia, Lavinia, were figures far 
away; it was as though, in place of gaz- 
ing into the past, he had been enabled to 
see the future. Lavinia was like an in- 
finitely small cloud on the horizon; it wasn’t 
conceivable that he would get himself in- 
volved in a net of women and sentiment. 
Not he, a Bale of Balisand, not Richard 
Bale of the Virginia Line! Yet the war was 


long over; this was an anniversary of Gen- |. 


eral Washington’s death. He drank with- 
out rising, with no show or form, to his 
commander. He had, once, directed Gawin 
Todd never to disparage Washington to 
him, but that had been only an act of 
bravado, a drunken mood at dinner. Now 
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he disowned any such conduct. He re- 
called the vileness of the Republican prints, 
Jefferson’s papers. The death at Mount 
Vernon had silenced even them, made un- 
necessary the continuation of such abhor- 
rent political expedience. 


What followed those celebrated engage- 
ments was very different. He was a 
major—this dated from the fall of 1778, 
but he hadn’t been able to secure his new 
ranking until a year later, when his cap- 
tain’s commission was rubbed to a paper 
shred in his pocket—yet he performed the 
duties of every grade and separate service, 
almost, in the Army. Richard had returned 
to Virginia—it was now 1780—where he 
was aide-de-camp,; for a number of months, 
to General Nelson. Indeed, his employ- 
ments had been so various that he couldn’t 
recall them in proper order. He had had 
charge of the magazine and laboratory at 
Westham, above Richmond, but how long 
had that been after Monmouth? When 
was it, exactly, that*from the heights at 
Rocket’s below Richmond, he had can- 
nonaded General Phillips? Then, cer- 
tainly, he was attached to artillery. Such 
guns as had been available! Every possible 
military resource Virginia commanded had 
been ordered South for the support of Gen- 
eral Greene. 

After that he moved the Westham mag- 
azine across the James River by Brittan’s 
Ferry, and a devil of an undertaking it was; 
yet, no sooner, hardly, had he succeeded 
than it must all be brought back. He had 
sunk his cannon in a creek and left his 
stores at Point of Fork. Colonel Tarleton, 
about then, crossed the James near Char- 
lottesville and drove away the Legislature. 
Richard had watched the dragoons gallop- 
ing over the mountain side, looking for 
Jefferson. Thomas escaped, he told him- 
self; yes, he got away; the country, Amer- 
ica, the United States, might have lost 
him! Again his mind, his memories, were 
confused. He had marched a uniformed de- 
tachment over the mountains with colours 
flying and beating drums, and, everywhere, 
they were mistaken for the British—the 
only Virginia troops the countryside knew 
wore hunting shirts. He rather thought it 
was on that occasion his men had mutinied. 
No pay! Anyhow, they had appeared at 
the general beat without knapsacks, and 
he had been forced to run- a. sergeant 
through the body with his sword. Upon 
that he had set the barracks on fire—they 
couldn’t, he saw, have been on forced 
march—and, though it was evening, re- 
moved the command to a situation eight 
miles distant. He had fought a duel, in 
addition to all the rest, with a relation of 
Nelson’s. 

A ridiculous affair: he had been late 
to roll call, and, not wholly sober, had 
explained that he preferred lateness to ap- 
pearing in a dressing gown and slippers. 
Slippers and a dressing gown had, on that 
occasion, adorned the general’s relative, 
and the duel followed. Neither had tried 
to hit the other. He had reached the sum- 
mer of 1781. Early in June, Wayne, with 
some eight hundred men, had—in place of 
proceeding to South Carolina—joined La- 
fayette at Fredericksburg. Two battalions 
were formed, and to them was added a 
third, Virginians under Colonel Gaskin, 
with Richard bringing seventy-five sol- 
diers. 

He was quartered with General Lawton’s 
brigade; they had one cannon, a six- 
pounder; and he remembered a small op- 
eration with a vidette corps of dragoons 
under Larkin Smith. Somehow he was in a 
skirmish at Hot Water, with Butler and the 
rebellious Pennsylvania Line. But the pur- 
pose of this campaign was to harass and 
check the English raids sent out from the 
headquarters of Cornwallis at Portsmouth, 
which the British had made into a fortified 
magazine for the supplies of the fleet. To- 
gether with this, too, the meagre American 
force had to keep Cornwallis from moving 
into North Carolina. The-English, mostly, 
operated through the region between the 
James and York; and Richard, with an in- 
superable amount of marching, was inter- 
mittently engaged with the enemy’s rear 
guard. 

He had fallen into the habit of attacking 
at dawn, when resistance was lowest. They 
would sleep at brief moments, in the close- 
ness of the woods, or on dignified lawns by 
a river; and, in a weariness too deep for 
cursing, again move on their inconsequen- 
tial and important purpose. He had spent, 
that way, informal nights in formal, stately 
drawing-rooms, eaten hurried suppers past 


\ 


needfully, alert. He must have hj} 
haggard night visitor to those histori. 
tations; haggard but welcome; 
strong, how young, he had been; hoy 
sleep he had required. No thicket of {i 
of wild grapevines and brush, or tr 
ous marsh, was too difficult for his 


wide but that he crossed it somehow 

Yes, that time was best, better th: 
present, even with Lucia and their chi 
at Balisand. ‘Then he had thou 
longing of the peace of his plantation 
North River; all he wanted was toi 
there; and now he was envious of s} 
desperate past. Yet, not that—he w) 
gretting himself, what he had been, 
supreme privilege. Such years, 
would never come again; there wou 
other wars, of course—probably ¢ 
never cease—but not quite the same, 
such a pure incentive; and never a s} 
Washington. 

It was in July that Cornwallis, m: 
along the James, had sent a small di| 
ment across the river, and the report a) 
to Wayne that the British force was | 
half. Richard Bale, himself, had see 
negro who brought them that false i) 
gence, just before Green Spring was fc 
He was with the advance—an insigni 
number that had passed over the caus; 
of a swamp—which had suddenly | 
itself opposed to the greater part ( 
English army drawn up in battle ;, 
But they escaped, orderly they witl 
across the swamp; and then, to avoij 
ruin of panic, Wayne had charged the 
share forces threatening to sun 

im. 

Soon after, Cornwallis was driven 
into Yorktown, where he was fortified 
French fleet under De Barras, the F 
ships from the West Indies with { 
Simon’s troops, arrived; and the finish 
near. They were a different French 
those who, under the States-General 
been their successors—the republic he’ 
tually thrown Lafayette into jail: 
Richard recalled them with affectior 
gratitude. Together they had sung a_ 
in French . . . from an opera thi 
great favour. Lucille, it was called, ar 
name of the composer came back to 
Grétry. Some words, as well, return 
memory; and, uncertain in air, wit 
possible reference to their part ina st 
language, he half sang: . 


“Ou a-t-on plus de bonheur — 
Qu’au sein de sa famille i aah 


He had had no active part in the fin 
tack on the Yorktown redoubts; inthe 
an affair of siege-guns; and on thes 
teenth October the enemy blew the char 

That call, proclaiming the end of Er 
dominion in the American colonies, he 
well, sounded his, Richard Bale’s, disc 
from war. Or had it been from peace 
couldn’t determine which. Cramped 
long sitting, he rose, still enveloped i 
heroics of the past, and, forgettin 
weakness of his leg, he nearly fell. 
had he laid Morryson’s cane? As he 
around the table, limping from the roo! 
met the painted supercilious gaze of Fr 
Bale, the Cavalier; but not even he had 
amore desperate or honourableservice. 
Charles had been beheaded, the first Chi 
and then the second—the revolution 
had freed America beginning in 
Britain! “ on plus de bor 
hummed, slowly mounting the stair 
candle he bore cast a pale and isolated 
around him; there was a flicker of sha 
Richard Bale, on the wall; he nodded 
and it nodded vaguely back, a dark it 
stantial confirmation of their joint appr 


a 
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The immediate result of his exte 
special memories was that, with a ret 
energy, he applied the precepts of 
than civil discipline to Balisand and 
self. It seemed to Richard that he 
fallen into a disorganized ind 
dangerous. And, obstinate to the shri 
of negroes from the cold, he underte 
provements to the plantation long 4 
signed and put off. He had the ma 
back of his informal race track dra 
filled and the trees cut out. Once 
he had begun this, but he had been 
to stop after a particularly heavy } 


William Newsome. 
bour from his horse, closely wra! 
(Continued on Page 101 


ve ntinued from Page 98) 
< with a martial history. He 
occupied, Richard told himself; 
, when he wasn’t fox-hunting, 
the day. A part of his con- 
ategy against the invasion of his 
y Lavinia, The political situation, 
ry temporarily, completely quiet: 
of the electoral college wouldn’t be 
until February; but there was a 
conviction that the choice would 
ween Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
.m though the general acrimony of the 
ytest had died, was submerged in a 
ind vindictive quarreling with his 
_ Gawin Todd, it was reported to 
j, in the probable event of a Jeffer- 
svictory, would be very suitably and 
ur recognized. 
jslife, it appeared very clearly to 
yal, had been divided into two utterly 
t periods: formerly it was vivid, 
ed with events, and later it had 
wrontemplative. The second part be- 
h Lucia—or had it been with Zena 
?—and Lavinia belonged to neither; 
abited a sphere of her own, unreal 
enpelling, disembodied and enchant- 
resent. There, he felt, his panic had 
/to a philosophical willingness to 
the evil with the good in what yet 
2 him. A single reflection troubled 
—ne realization that when he wasn’t 
“ene with his strange late passion for 
ir, he couldn’t credit its potency. 
» om it, and in the warm presence of 
jgit seemed fantastic, no weakness of 
al But, in connection with that, he 
| what Morryson had told him about 
rther: a small, quiet, oversensitive 
orryson had said, who had written a 
bout love and eternity. And when, 
w/a year, she had died, his father had 
snarried again. Richard Bale vainly 
id that he had asked Morryson more 
ajhat—it might have a bearing on his 
perience. Lavinia, for example, was 
oem. Poets, he gathered, chose just 
for their lines. There was his 


! He, Richard Bale, since the 
(pages of his early instruction, had 
lL othing; he wholly distrusted ex- 

int books and sentiments. 

1 at, he now recognized, he had been 
{/The habit of indiscriminate reading 
‘sponsible for a great deal of harm; 
m other undesirable things, the 
ratic-Republican Party: Jefferson 
+ acknowledged friend of literature. 
-jople got hold of printed subversive 
nes and lies, and, as a consequence, 
teir grasp on the plain indispensable 
sf existence. The Bible was, for such 
lir, sufficient; and it was well to have 
hined, written in Latin. This he re- 
, at length, to Lucia. Miss Howlett, 
i/amilla, was in the room, and she 
2s0 patently distressed that, against 
pnful reluctance to being noticed, she 
ll spoke: 
\. Bale, I have such trouble with the 


a laughed : 
iiave just been arranging for music 
i,” she told Richard; ‘‘for the first 
®. the children’s lives it’s possible; and 
itvill you say to that?” 
lic, he asserted sharply, was as dan- 
Las poetry. She grew serious. 
Fshard, you’ve never talked this way 
a What is it? And Miss Howlett is 
it we can’t let you interfere with her. 
ld b edly better if you went 
Kto explaining Federal politics to 
% even with the cursing. Actually, 
piudike the people at camp meetings.” 
wasn't, Richard replied, to be taken 
tally. He had only tried to say that 
Vited his children taught the solid and 
able facts of life. 
isn’t religion at all, but as far from 
ee they must be like you, 


Cthat—she was standing—Lucia gave 
the of her rare public kisses. She 
t cool and reassuring, on his fore- 


n send them out to the stable, since 
'nd Beverley insist that’s where I 
whatever I know.” 
wasn’t, unfortunately, able to de- 
his feeling. The truth was that he 
want his girls to inherit or be en- 
od in any of the nonsense that had 
n. It had occurred to him that 
sure of it might have come from his 
; for, if the habits, the very ap- 
ce, of the Bales descended from 
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generation to generation, why = ys it 
possible, as well, that he bore within him 
the influence of the other? 

_ Entirely a poetic affair. Poets, he con- 
tinued, were individuals” who got along 
notoriously ill with actual events: In that 
they resembled unhappy women. He was 
alone, Lucia was at Welfield, the children 
were with their governess, and he proceeded 
to the case of books standing in the hall by 
the door to the east room. They had been 
there since the time of Francis Bale, not 
later than 1680; one or two volumes, at 
least, had undoubtedly come with Richard 
from the disaster to a Stuart England; yet 
a number of them, he rigidly decided, no 
longer should have a place in his. house. 
Hakluyt’s Travels he ignored, Wisdom in 
Three Books he left undisturbed, but a 
romance concerned with Cleopatra he un- 
hesitatingly condemned. He passed by 
Aristotle’s Problems, a religious book by 
Diodati, another called Boanerges and 
Barnabas, An Observation on the Turk’s 
Government, a Jure Maritimo, and then 
came on a slender volume of Virgil’s Poems, 
which he removed. The Cure of Gunshot 
Wounds he approved, as he did Directions 
for Planting Mulberry Trees. A Discourse 
Concerning Comets and what seemed to be 
a medical work, The Birth of Mankind, 
could demoralize no one; but Homer’s 
Iliad, a book by Ben Jonson and Donne’s 
Poems he added to those he had condemned. 

Unhappy women and poetry! That 
chance phrase stayed in his mind. Music 
and trouble—he heard, from the garden at 
Todd Hundred, the low singing of the vio- 
lins. Lucia might mock him as she pleased, 
but he’d be damned if the Methodists 
weren’t justified in their opinion of—of 
such traps for the heart. Poetry and women 
who were dissatisfied, cut off from their 
desire. He elaborated this into the tenta- 
tive and highly unpleasant theory that 
what he chose to call beauty rotted like 
apples when they were left on the tree. It 
might be that the whole loveliness of a 
woman kept from its purpose, the simplic- 
ity of birth and its attending business, grew 
into a poison. This wasn’t a new thought; 
somewhere, long ago, he had been familiar 
with it. 

If he could convince himself of the truth 
of that, all his indefinite dread, persisting, 
he found, hiding, at the back of his logic, 
would be vanquished. But merely to an- 
nounce it wasn’t enough: he knew this, that 


‘his problem was not of the head. Men- 


tally he disposed of it a score of times in a 
day. Lavinia had never appeared to him 
in a sensible light. She had come to him, 
as a matter of fact, through the dark, a 
voice—with pauses. Almost at once, after 
a moment, a flash of sun, she returned to 
darkness, and there, really, she ought to 
stay. 


With, privately, the destruction of such 
volumes of poetry and imagination as he 
could locate, Richard made no further ef- 
forts or comment in that direction. Lucia 
would have been very decided in her objec- 
tion to such an apparently arbitrary inter- 
ference in her plans for the children. Her 
placidity there wasn’t indifference. And, 
as it was, Miss Howlett, he saw, had grown 
frightened of him. His natural severity was 
increasing; but with it his affectionate in- 
terest in Flora and Camilla and Alice Ellen 
had expanded. He asked for them more 
frequently: he was specially tender with 
Flora; Camilla impressed him by her early 
ability to look out for herself; and _ he 
was, very much in secret, amused by Alice 
Ellen’s bad tempers. At the slightest 
provocation she would screech—he always 
returned to Flora’s word for that—as en- 
ergetically as Von Steuben at drill. She 
required more attention than anyone else 
at Balisand. Camilla largely went her own 
way, a way almost as satisfactory to others 
as it was to her. She got her lessons more 
easily, remembered them better, than did 
Flora, but her curiosity never extended 
beyond them; she never, Miss Howlett re- 
ported, read a line other than necessary. 
Flora, however, overtaken by eagerness, 
would neglect the studies set her for the 
infinity of possibilities they suggested. She 
had to be restrained, her history lesson 
shortened, for more than once it had made 
her ill with excitement. 

Lucia, he thought, was inclined to be 
impatient with her; impatient, that was, 
for Lucia; in another, probably, her bearing 
would have been a model of consideration. 

“JT don’t understand Flora at all,’’ she 
admitted. “She hasn’t a single Mathews 
trait, and try my best I can’t see you in 
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protect your gears means to protect your car and 


to save money—Next time ask for @/Ayz Gear 
Grease—sold everywhere. 


and appearance 


There are many things that mar a car's appear- 
ance—the dull, lifeless body, the torn faded top, 
the shabby cushions, the scuffed fenders, etc. 
There is a guaranteed (/Azz Product for every 
need to improve the appearance of your car and 
keep it looking new. 


lA 
and emet gency 


A leaking radiator if not given immediate atten- 
tion will cause a lot of damage and expense— 
Whiz Radiator Stop Leak has saved car owners 
thousands of dollars to say nothing of the trouble 
and annoyance. It is guaranteed and like the 
Whiz All Rubber Patch Outfit it is not a tempo- 


rary makeshift, but a permanent repair. 


Ask Your Dealer. 
Write for the @hiz Handy Manual, No. 24 —It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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her—unless I. don’t know you. All the 
Tuckers I’ve met are different, too. I 
don’t want to be unjust, but, unless she 
changes, I’m id she’s going to be un- 


ise. But then you are 
think you’re beyond 
me, Richard; I didn’t use to, but I do now. 
Could you be a little different, do you sup- 
pose? It’s not your leg; I’ve given that 
up. Are you worried, Richard? You would 
tell me if you were, wouldn’t you?”’ 

He wasn’t worried, he replied, justified 
in what was, at times, very much a lie. 

“What is there to bother me?” he 
demanded. 


finger on it. Beverley, Lucia continued, 
had spoken of this, as well. 

“He thinks you seem thin.” 

Richard managed to laugh at the mere 
suggestion of a fat Bale. 

“Richard, I haven’t disappointed you?” 

Here he was free for the expression of all 
he felt. 

“How could you do that, Lucia? You 
are so perfect that at times I forget to men- 
tion it. I don’t notice— Balisand is like a 
heaven with you.”’ She nodded. 

“That’s all right, then.”” Thank God, 
she hated sentimentality as much as he did. 
“You haven’t known it, but we’re going to 
Welfield over Sunday, all of us. Christo- 
pher and Amalie will be there, and maybe 
Garland.” 

That, he said at once, would be pleasant; 
a change of scene do him good; perhaps it 
would shake him out of the mood she 
seemed to have noticed. Christopher 
Mathews was Lucia’s brother. He had mar- 
ried Amalie Lagné of New Orleans, where 
he had lived for the past twenty years, 
getting very seldom to Gloucester County. 
Richard would be glad to see him, and then, 
too, Beverley would have the latest news 
of the vote for President. 

For a while it had been thought that the 
Federal Senators of Pennsylvania had, in 
Richard Bale’s sense, saved the country; 
but a corrected report from South Carolina 
exploded that hope. Yes, Adams was al- 
ready defeated; however, 4 new possibility, 
in which Richard found nothing to com- 
mend, had developed: there was a strong 
Federalist current turning toward the sup- 
port of Burr. 

Anything, the cry was, to beat Jeffer- 
son! A rumour spread that the New York 


Jefferson, it was asserted, to combat this, 
had offered a cabinet position to one of the 
Livingstons. 

At the tavern a Republican celebration 
was held, where the liquor consumed, the 
proprietor assured Richard, would have 
almost done credit to a gathering of Federal 
gentlemen. Gawin Todd made an impas- 
sionate address of confidence in the future 
and ridicule for Adams and the reigning 
families of the past. About this Richard 
Bale was cold, but he heatedly denounced 
the efforts of his own party entirely to de- 
feat an election by the forced choice of a 
temporary president. He came to the con- 
clusion that, in the old, the correct, mean- 
ing, he no longer had a party. He had 
denied this to Beverley Mathews, but it 
was true. Yet it was, at the same time, 
equally true of Jefferson and James Madi- 
son: those iron constructionists of the 
Constitution now, dismayed by the growing 
strength of Burr, proposed that the two 
candidates for President join in summoning 
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She didn’t know,. she couldn’t put a 


Republicans might refuse him their vote.” 


The Rugged Maine Coast — P. 


a new national Congress. 
situation. | 
December had gone in tha 
January, and—waiting for the 
bear them to Welfield—it was 
The balloting at Washington w 
way. The entire Bale family, 
were, just then, indifferent to the 
crisis. Alice Ellen was absorbing 
attention. She didn’t want to 
sand, and, in her usual mann 
making her objection clear. 

“Let her stay on the floor 
Richard advised them; ‘she'll 
tired.” 

“‘Perhaps, then,” Flora adde 
be here, just like this, for a we 

Camilla thought not. Mrs 
solicitous, Miss Howlett decl: 
nerves could not last at this rate 
unceremoniously picked Alice 
turned her over, and applied a 
loud firm spanks to her young! 

“She can’t make any more 
observed. Flora was transfixed 
of attention. 

“She is, though,”’ she annou: 
as much.” Richard agreed wit! 

“T don’t know why you t 
protested; “in the future if sh 
where I won’t.” 

He was thoroughly exaspe 
Howlett’s attitude fitted hime 
begged him to remain calm, 
the trouble actually rested on h 
was in no mood for calmness 
nary—concealed—entertainme 
Ellen’s outbursts. He called 
ordered a horse saddled, and ex 
prise that he should have consi 
with a cursed nursery and mob 

“Indeed,” Lucia retorted, “T’ 
not have you. It was your own 
to go in the carryall. And I’d 
you weren’t so unreasonable 
whole house. You have been 
lately.” : 

A vision of Balisand with onl} 
and himself there, except fo 
Mrs. Patton, returned to 
viewed it regretfully. He had 
appeared, for living with wo 
a family. 


a pack of hounds, you might 
manage them,’ he incautiousl 
Lucia gave Alice Ellen to a s 
“T don’t like quarreling in pi 
said evenly, “and I certainly y 
to it here. If you think I ‘ought 
hunt I’ll stop, of course.’ 

He was, now, infuriated at 
that his temper had betrayed hi 
the cise reverse of what he 
handsome Lucia was! He was de 
intoa woman. Flora’s eyes wi 
tears and Camilla’s mouth w 
Ellen silent in the negro’s arms. 

“Tf I am going to ride,” he sp: 
“‘T shall have to make a cha: 
Lucia, and I’ll catch up with ye 

How handsome she was, how 
manner! He mustn’t subject her 
open scene; Richard recogni 
she wouldn’t haveit. Not Lucia 
settled about him with a famili 
Bradlock Wiatt owned a horse sk 
and if he happened to be at the 
and would sell . . . the perfum 
garden illusively envelope 


> Mrs. Bell’s an equal flair 
ayonnaise or an éclair. 

have the self-same baggy skin, 
ah Mrs. Bell has one more chin. 
have the selfsame trick of wheezing, 
devastating way of sneezing. 
ere’s one difference we note— 
es the Elephant our vote! 

h he and Mrs. Bell both eat 
oy're, to say the least, replete, 
se her he won't try to bluff 

» we sit by and watch him stuff 
sod with greed disquieting, 

ling us he’s dieting! 


L. Willoughby De Witt—The 
Puffer Fish 


"EB Puffer Fish, when in a state 
f panic, will at once inflate 


always viewing with alarm! 

eountry’s sure to come to harm— 
radicals all ae cit eae 

ivp-post for each Bolshevi. 

gage do if he’d his way! 

| see him almost any day, 

‘ the club’s best chair he sits 

ging in conniption fits, 

‘egistering indignation 

i\nkness, puffing and inflation. 


Bl pald Whinnick—The Mole 


f 
7 EB Mole and Harold may not strike 
3 just at first as much alike. 
ns so silly to confuse 
elole’s brown fur and varied hues 
Fhrold’s golfing suit of tweed. 
-oseph’s coat was dull indeed 

ared with that which Harold thinks 
eVell-Dressed Man upon the links 
ai wear. Please note the stocking 


iste 
aich his shapely calf’s incased! 
anc where Harold’s like the 


oe loves to make a hole! 

elole, we know, is not a shirker, 
Tarold, also, is a worker. 

oh “work's” a word that’s far too 


e. 
cather call his golf his “game.” 
> sings and pirouettes and pivots, 
pving painfully the divots, 
rs beneath the broiling sun 
er to reduce by one 
8 cord for a single hole. 
ui we demand more of the Mole? 
ie admire such rare devotion, 
thigh it seems a bit Beotian. 
ff his skill—we do not doubt it, 
it ish he wouldn’t talk about it. 
2. not give a—well, do you2— 
hgot on the green in two. 

y makes us numb and logy 
ltr of holes he makes in bogey. 
$ tre that on the Mole he’s scoring— 
"snuch superior at boring. 


—Katharine Dayton. 
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HORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Bulky Billionaire Sued 


Mr. Beroot Again in Court 


{iti peas charming gowns were seen Thurs- 
day last at the trial of Hardfist Beroot, 


who is being sued by Miss Aintsche Knut- | 
tye for ten million dollars’ damages for | 


breach of etiquette. 

The plaintiff was smartly appareled ina 
one-piece frock of poitrine de souris crépe, 
silver-fox scarf, saucy black hat, a necklace 
of graduated black pearls, a white bandage 
over her left eye, and was holding to her 
nose an adorable smelling-salts bottle of 
the latest model. 

Miss Knuttye was attended by three 
nurses, four physicians and two specialists. 

She wore the new potato-blossom shade 
of hose with gray pumps, and it was easy 
to see from the worried expression on the 
faces of the defendant’s lawyers that they 
feared the jury might be unduly influenced 
by the fact that it took the combined efforts 


of the three nurses and one specialist to | 


cross the petite plaintiff’s knees at the cus- 
tomary angle. 


It was then observed that her platinum | 


garter buckles bore a dazzling monogram of 
blue diamonds. 

The huge Mr. Beroot wore the latest- 
style haircut, a suit of the new fishcake 
brown, cut along the lines of the one in 
which he madesucha striking appearance in 
his third divorce complication, caterpillar- 
green socks and brown oxfords. His right 
hand was incased in adhesive tape. 

The nurses wore the conventional uni- 
forms, the specialists the correct afternoon 
frock coats and gray trousers, and the physi- 
cians wore simple but perfectly cut suits 


of brown, gray, blue and tan with socks and | 


ties to harmonize. 

A judge and several legal persons were 
among those present. 

When placed on the stand Mr. Beroot 
explained that Miss Knuttye fell down his 
apartment stairs after accidentally bump- 
ing her face against a bunch of forget-me- 
nots tied with silver ribbon which he was 
presenting to her with an affectionate ges- 
ture. 

Mrs. M. T. Dome, in a fascinating frock, 
was hostess of one of the smartest parties 
attending the court function. Lack of 
space prevents a description of the be- 
witching frocks worn by the debutantes. 

—May Philo. 


The Rising Tide 


VENING prayer of the ethnologist’s 

little boy: ‘‘God bless mamma and 
papa, and please maintain the Nordic su- 
premacy !’’ 


Analytical Geometry 


HE baby’s nose tilts at a sky-angle ; 
His mouth’s an isosceles triangle— 
That is, when he’s glad; 
But when he is mad 
He alters the shape to a cry-angle. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


‘ ind He Had Been Bragging for Two Weeks That His Aunt Was Going 
eet ; to Bring Him a ‘‘Dawg”’ 
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SCHOOL PENCILS 
For every age and every grade 


For more than fifty years, Dixon pencils have been 
specified and ordered by teachers and school boards 
and selected by far-seeing fathers and mothers who 
realize that the right pencils do have an influence 
in shaping handwriting and in making lessons 
easier and more pleasant. 

Remember the name Dixon, therefore, when you 
outfit your children for the coming school year. 
There are many different kinds of pencils, erasers 
and other school supplies in the Dixon line —each 
one made especially for the work it is intended to 
do—each one an exceptionally good value for 
the money. Here are four leading styles: 


For the First 
Grade 


Dixon’s Beginner’s 
—Specially designed 
for chubby little 
hands and eyes that 
must not be strained. 


For Grammar 
and High School 


Dixon’s “ Ti- con- 
der-oga’’ — A fine 
pencil at a medium 
price. Makes writ- 
ing and figuring 
easier. 


For the Drawing 
Lesson 
Dixon's “Best’’ 
Colored Pencils — 
Made in assortments 
of 7, 12, 24. Used 
by famous artists, yet 
not expensive. 


For the Years in 
College 


Dixon's “Eldorado” 
—A_ superlatively 
fine pencil for writ- 
ing, figuring and 
drawing. Made in 
17 degrees. 


Make it a point to see the nearest Dixon dealer. He will be glad to assist 
you in selecting the right pencils, crayons, erasers and other school supplies 
for your children. You will find his advice very helpful. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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In the test of long endurance—the scuff 
of many miles—FiorsHemm SHOES give 
loyal service—value for what you pay. 


THE VARSITY—STYLE eA(-147 
MOST sTYLEs $10 


y é ) — 
ja 
_ = 
STYLES FOR THE OCCASION 
Co ays 
Ne Verne 
6 


Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes’’ on “Requesi 


THE FLORSHEIM ‘SHOE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers = 


There’s white magic in every tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream...Is the water hard or alka- 
line? Mennen’s lathers with it in a twinkling. 
Is your beard obstinate? Presto! It melts 
in the path of the razor. Is your skin blem- 
ished or unhealthy? A marvelous emollient 
in Mennen’s works wonders...Scientists 
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UNCLE SAM 
AND THE TUB THUMPERS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


so did Rumania;: half a dozen countries 
pointed out how their remittance revenues 
would be hurt, and warned the United 
States of serious consequences; British news- 
papers began to play up harrowing stories 
of the hardships the new regulations would 
work; and Japan sent a warning through 
its ambassador. 

Why? What inspired hopes of successful 
protest against what they all do themselves, 
unless they were persuaded Uncle Sam 
would knuckle under to clamor? 

At this writing a London newspaper pub- 
lishes a cable from Tokio, date of June 
twenty-seventh: ‘‘The Japanese Foreign 
Office has decided not to appeal. to the 
League of Nations against the United 
States excluding Japanese immigrants. 
This decision is not because the Japanese 
Government considers its case at all weak, 
but because the League appears to be im- 
potent.” 

This hint of the uses to which the League 
might be put will scarcely help its advo- 
cates in the United States. It is on a par 
with the proposal broached at one of the 
League’s first sessions to pool the raw 
materials of member countries. 

To illustrate a typical European attitude 
toward the immigration law, I need quote 
only a couple of sentences from a very 
temperate item appearing in a newspaper 
of June tenth: ‘‘The new laws confer al- 
most inquisitorial powers on American 
consuls. They are empowered to ask all 
kinds of personal questions and then use 
their discretion as to whether the visa shall 
be granted.” 

We have been all along cherishing the 
notion that we were a self-governing na- 
tion, yet a purely domestic law like pro- 
hibition has brought down on us an 
avalanche of denunciation. It seems to be 
taken as a mortal affront abroad. Why? 
It is easy to understand the howls of dis- 
tillers and brewers and wine growers, but 


| the malevolence displayed by the masses of 


call the Mennen beard softening process 
“‘dermutation.”’ You’ll call : 
it white magic. cone 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MeNNshn 
SHAVING CREAM 


some foreign countries toward this domes- 
tic legislation appears extraordinary. And 
although Americans themselves are sharply 
divided on the question, they cannot but 
speculate wonderingly over such attacks 
and the conception of Uncle Sam which 
prompts them. They cannot help asking 
themselves, ‘‘ What business is it of theirs?”’ 


Our Duty to Everybody 


They make many of our problems their 
business, however. Day by day, month in 
and month out, foreign statesmen and pub- 
licists and writers and lecturers have been 
instructing the American people in their 
duty until our ears and souls have wearied. 
What has induced this attitude toward us? 

I was in Berlin a few months after the 
Armistice, while the Peace Conference was 
sitting at Paris. German efforts to soften 
the terms took the form of threats and huge 
demonstrations. And whom did they 
threaten? Against whom did they demon- 
strate? They soon learned better than to 
try such tactics on the French or British, so 
all their fury was directed against America. 
The explanation is simple enough—they 
were persuaded the United States Govern- 
ment could be bluffed into an effort to ex- 
tract a more favorable settlement from its 
allies for them. Everybody remembers 
their campaign throughout the United 
States for this purpose. What led them to 
think this? 

The efforts to induce the United States 
to cancel war debts are fresh in memory; 
also the appeals from every quarter of 
Europe and the Near East and Asia for 
additional financial aid. Importunities for 
help finally reached such proportions and 
were based on grounds so fantastic that a 
halt was called. Uncle Sam began to draw 
in his horns, even in his humanitarian ex- 
penditures, but not without bitter opposi- 
tion from organizations which this orgy of 
spending had called into being. 

Why was it that people and governments 
without the shadow of a claim on us should 
have supposed their demands for money 
would meet with success? 

The policy of the British Foreign Office 
launched the Greeks on a disastrous ad- 
venture against the Turks when Turkey lay 
prostrate. France backed the Turks, and 
the Sick Man of Europe startled the world 


\ 


‘thing when American protes 


by an amazing rally under the st 
aggression. The English people 

this sordid political gamble wii 
indignation and refused to suppo: 


from Asia after this disaster. 
they to live? From the standpo 
ern civilization they were und 
considerable portion drawn fr 
of eastern bazaars and parasi 
tions. At once the cry went 
United States ought to receive 
seemed to the Greeks and many 
a good way out. Of course it 
yet even in the United States 
found who exhorted America - 
gates to these ‘‘victims of M 
barbarity”’ and tried to raise 
against the Crescent, ignorantl: 
shameful political tragedy into a 
holy war. Just recently a 
drafted at the Democratic 
vention which, in denouncing 
with Turkey, bleats about a “b 
America’s duty to Armenia.” — 
Uncle Sam’s Sacrifices 


Now France had Syria to 
asylum to these starving hordes, 
lions of virgin acres crying out fi 
tion—soil as rich as good old Te 
land. It had Morocco. There 
British dependencies and domit 
sparse population. Did a voice | 
have the effrontery to suggest the 
Canada or Australia should 
exiles in? Then what do the} 
America? y 

Since the treaty of peace was 
vitations have poured in on U 
join conferences. Sometimes a 
posal is made; sometimes the 
proach is employed, and we have 
scurry by a group in one of the tw 
parties in the United States to “‘le 
to stricken Europe.” 

In every conference which U 
attended as a member he has ha 
sacrifices. The disarmament ag! 
case in point, and subsequent 
contemplate further surrenders 
United States in order to com; 
and English rivalries. The r6 
maker may prove hazardous. 
expectations of generosity from 

Everybody agrees that the ap] 
of American representatives to ¥ 
to. be called the Dawes comm 
fine gesture, an admirable poli 
ent, and a much-needed mov 
French did not entertain high 
United States they would not hi 
nanced the proposal for a mon 
remains to be seen what will 
Uncle Sam when the time co 
the Dawes plan. Already the Allis 
gleefully pointing out that this p 
ing Uncle Sam’s own child, he o 
tainly to be willing to do handson 
All those encomiums and all th 
for showing them how to do 
America money. I predict our 
experience some bewilderment W 
discover just what is expected 0! 
the settlement can be put in 

Weare constantly hearing fre 
mentalists of the shameful ma 
the United States has abando 
These people don’t know any 
Europe, of course. They hav 
of the stream of private capi 
America into investment there. 
is, that continent has made am 
ery from the war. : 

How could Uncle Sam allay 
by interfering? If he were to ba 
these powers against the oth 
provoke a crisis compared to w 
irritations are mere pin pricks. 
Europe urges the United Stat 
her relief it is because each pov 
find in Uncle Sam a useful a 
ment he lined up with one th 
rail at America to stay at ho 
its own business. France 


against the occupation of the 
Now what I’ve said is not 
plea for isolation. It isnot an 
the League of Nations idea. 
_-. (Continued on Page 109 
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‘(Continued from Page 106) 

ime to a genuine league of nations, 
t2 United States one of the strongest 
ps. If it doesn’t it is faced with the 
n.ive of one great power winning to 


niion by a series of wars or a throw- 


numerous small and constantly 
in groups, which spells chaos. 
ewhat is the argument? Simply that 
s should approach foreign affairs 
tir eyes open. The Government fre- 
(i comes in for attack on account of 
sforeign policy, but I submit that 
ernment is apt to hesitate when it.is 
ti to negotiate as an agent for senti- 
asts. Until it can count for support 
nformed public opinion which will 
) international problems the same 
‘ad common sense it would apply to 
«\, the Government is bound to hold 
“he new immigration bill is the most 
‘sign in years. Critics assert that its 


s involved a serious breach of good 
al 


ing good manners is a favorite de- 
sthose who deal with Uncle Sam. 
an warn and lecture us—that is 
{ right. But when we take any de- 
saction to protect ourselves, that is 
se and bad manners. Right here I 
ke to point out that in all the rail- 
mst the United States, not one 
nias ever been able to charge an ag- 
| offense—their only grounds of 
lint are that we don’t leave the coun- 
j: open to their emigrants and don’t 
's wealth and strength wide open to 
9in exploitation. They have never 
le to accuse us of trying to grab 
jlongs to other peoples. This is an 
rint difference. 

Per if vital interests are to be sac- 
lo good manners Uncle Sam is cer- 
iaprepared to do business with any- 
and if we are to forgo our rights for 
she risks incurred in offending the 
yities of other peoples, the American 
iy is finished. The outstanding 
side from the tremendous need of 
naigration act, is that its passage 
orates Uncle Sam is at last rousing 
tain his rights. 


\ 
A Badly Needed Law 


eutery against its passage in our own 
1 was revealing. Large numbers of 
nwhose parent race quotas the bill 
cn met together in halls and mass 
ms here and there to pass resolutions 
«ite the United States as a land of 
or justice or anything else worth 
[t may be that these people had 
counds for grievance too. In fact, 
r)ability is that the American sense 
ray would concede all of them justi- 
heaving the United States flat on its 
id returning to their countries of 
.The demonstrations achieved one 
:They convinced the American pub- 
athis law ought to have been passed 
e.tion ago. ' 
etendency to split up into tub- 
pig minorities and discard tried 
nN institutions in favor of panaceas 
liave failed dismally in every prac- 
't in Europe can be traced to the 
2 of our undigested aliens and not 
® bellion of youth that some writers 
‘claim. These people have succeeded 
Piimposing on the native viewpoint 
tiude toward the social structure 
the.product of ancient wrongs and 
on. They are unconsciously ap- 
0 altogether new conditions and 
nities the hang-over spirit of the 
tidden. 
e fey shows clearly in recent lit- 
™ It has become almost a vogue to 
timerican life and ideals from th 
Mtic Russian standpoint. 
did all this start? During the war, 
m2. Up to then Americans thought as 
ns, and the Government was ac- 
md to insist upon American rights 
spected. With the outbreak of the 
pin struggle that state of mind dis- 
atl. Some of us became pro-British, 
0-French, some pro-German. In 
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our efforts to maintain neutrality and pre- 
serve a correct attitude toward the com- 
batants it became necessary to let much go 
unquestioned. 

Also, we had to put up with a series of 
affronts. That we suffered them so long 
convinced the outside world Uncle Sam 
could be bluffed and cowed. Our entry 
into the war demonstrated to these peoples 
the spirit of the American nation, but it did 
not greatly change their estimate of the 
American Government. They still pro- 
ceeded on the theory that Washington 
could be moved by sentimental appeal, 
and their judgment turned out to be sound. 

Considering the contribution he was 
making to the defeat of Germany, Uncle 
Sam played a distinctly junior-partner réle 
in the control of wartime activities. And 
always the soft pedal had to be put on the 
assertion of any American view. It was 
“Sh-h! Sh-h! You mustn’t say that. It 
will hurt their feelings.’’ We faithfully ad- 
hered to this notion. We obeyed not only 
an official censorship but a self-imposed 
censorship far more rigid. Perhaps this 
was right enough under the circumstances, 
although I would like to point out that 
some of our associates observed no such nice 
regard for other nations’ interests as op- 
posed to their own. 

But what was the result? The experience 
broke down the habit of thinking as Amer- 
icans and almost destroyed our national 
consciousness. It accustomed us to ac- 
cepting tutelage. It split our people into 
camps. Foreign agencies largely controlled 
American thought and opinion. Any purely 
American viewpoint was certain to raise 
howls of anguished protest. 


The Sop to America 


The war ended. Men of experience said, 
““Now comes the scrapping; each country 
will play its own game.”’ They did, with the 
single exception of the United States. We 
started in to play Big Brother to All the 
World—‘‘Come and help yourselves, chil- 
dren.” For by this time the professional 
sob sisters and brothers had gained com- 
plete control of the situation; day and 
night they vociferated tearful concern for 
our gallant allies. The few who tried to 
break the news that the Armistice had 
shattered wartime solidarity and each of 
the European powers was now following 
selfish national aims were denounced as 
anti-British, anti-French, anti-American, 
anti-God, and pro-German. With all our late 
associates diligently thinking and remaking 
the map of the world as Britishers or French- 
men or Italians, the vast bulk of the Amer- 
ican people still clung to the war hysteria. 
It was prodigious. Never in history had 
a nation surrendered so abjectly to foreign 
control of its thinking. 

And the conference at Paris proceeded 
to make a peace settlement—a peace set- 
tlement with scarcely a vestige of the prin- 
ciples for which America had fought, but 
with a make-believe League of Nations 
thrown in as a sop to the sentimentalists. 
Then Uncle Sam woke up—too late, as 
usual. That they’ve been trying ever since 
to undo the mischief of Versailles is suffi- 
cient comment on the treaty. 

The French have still a lot to learn. 
Idealism being foreign to their natures, it is 
seldom brought out for public appeal at 
home and they employ it awkwardly when 
driven to employ it for foreign consumption. 
Impatient of hypocrisy, quick to detect 
buncombe and claptrap, they assume the 
same capacity in others, and generally place 
reliance on a statement of their position 
from the standpoint of their safety and 
necessities, taking it for granted sane peo- 
ple must know that every nation acts in a 
desperate emergency from self-interest. 
Consequently their chagrin knows no 
bounds when a people to whom they look 
for intelligent recognition of facts furiously 
espouses an equally selfish policy dressed 
up as a cause. 

It is curious how the mere mention of 
idealism among Americans is supposed to 
settle any argument over the merits of an 
international dispute and to flatten the 
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practical thinker like a pancake. Why? 
What is an idealist? 

The sentimentalist thinks he is one, and 
he recognizes no other. There is no more 
scathing denunciation in his vocabulary 
than ‘‘a man of no ideals.”” Now probably 
no man above the level of the brute ever 
went through life without ideals; but a 
thinking person learns discrimination. He 
finds out that many youthful theories are 
demoralizing in practice. His early con- 
ception of the human race as man is demol- 
ished. He realizes there is no such animal, 
but that governmental and social systems 
must be adapted to fit multitudes of men of 
varying and fiercely clashing characteristics, 
and what would be meat for one kind would 
be the other’s poison. 

Gradually his idealism becomes tempered 
with the sound common sense of practical 
experience. He no longer has confidence in 
the effectiveness of vague soul urgings to 
right the world en masse, and tearful yearn- 
ings over the plight of distant peoples give 
place to active concern for the family in 
distress around the corner. And so the 
practical man of honest intent ends up with 
a sturdy faith in fair play as the most sery- 
iceable and enduring form of idealism. 

That marks his graduation from the 
ranks of the sentimentalists. A sentimen- 
talist is merely a person of humane impulses 
in a lower stage of development. He hasn’t 
yet learned to distinguish between facts 
and bedtime stories. 

Then why is it he wields such influence 
in the United States? It seems to me his 
strength consists chiefly of vociferousness, 
and that multitudes of clear-thinking citi- 
zens defer to his viewpoint rather than in- 
cur the stigma of lack of feeling. The 
sentimentalist has most of us cowed. The 
result is that the American people swallow 
more mush than any other five nations com- 
bined. We can seeit in every field of activity. 

It invades political arenas to the absolute 
obfuscation of the issues involved. Pro- 
vided a candidate can make a sentimental 
appeal, other shortcomings are largely over- 
looked, so it is inevitable that sentimen- 
talism should become the refuge of the 
scoundrel. Those who rebel against its 
shams are held up to opprobrium. 

Up to the time of postwar readjustment, 
cleavages in public opinion usually occurred 
over clearly defined issues, but with the 
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American people in such a timoroy 
mind it was inevitable that grou 
try to profit from it. And so we saw 
rapid growth of organizations und var 
guises, but with one real purpose; | 
treated to the spectacle of Congress 
ing to minority intimidation; we saw 
on the Treasury, and the. phenomeno; 
blocs forming i in both Houses and thr 
ening to swing the balance of power, 
covering that noise could sta aa 
politicians and a lot of good folk, ‘the 
thumpers waxed powerful and ever bol 
Labor split up into factions—faction 
aims ranged from the legitimate aspirat 
of the movement to the red-ruin ambit} 
of the communists. And we behe 
ous anomaly of the advocates of 
ve eye ee order denour 
the application of force to su 
activities. Pi 
The cry was for a short cut to 
lennium. Every quack nostrum h 
had as objective the betterm 
group at another’s expense—a 
stood no chance without that, 
though everybody longs for U 
it is proposed to establish it by t 
of himself and all his family 
even the most idealistic of men 
sarily fight it to the death. And 
one group championed, others tighte 
their belts to battle, and a lot o 
hither and yon, emitting shrill pi 
and getting nowhere. ~ ; 
Meanwhile a solid, inarticulate 
Americans stuck to the job and 
the work of the nation. For 
what party or what governments 
rules in Washington, no matter w 
of men run our industries and bs 
daily work must be done or we 
starve to death, including our lus 
pians and communists. So emin 
cialist thinker as Bernard Shaw 
“Liberty is an excellent thing; 
not begin until society has paid 
debt to Nature by first earning its 
We are still moiling and mil 
getting excited over trifles and stz 
to tub-thumping hysteria. People pron 
squander their strength in fuming sel 
have the. moral stamina for a grea 
Splitting up into numerous groups 
the forerunner of disintegration 
down that road do we intend to 
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ie 
NCE she had thought of an attic as 
‘merely a storeroom for junk, with a 
h, splintery floor. It was only when 
or wanted a room of his own that her 
“ination started to work—and turned to 
eglected attic! There was a fearful array 


dds and ends in it, but her imagination 
‘game. 


te said to herself: “Tl give away some 
fis truck. I'll keep the bureau. I'll paint 
»ld wooden table a nice rich brown. That 
ti un have refinished—but the floor, 
door !”’ ; 


aen she thought of a floor of Armstrong’s 
nleum and followed her thought through. 


} 
| The attic becomes a room 

1 when the man came and laid the new 
«eum floor in the attic, it was hard to tell 
1 was the more pleased with the zew room’s 
)—Junior or herself. 


lere was an attic bedroom—an additional 


ca secured at slight expense; for the lino- 


1 floor was Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum 
ted to match its walls and window cur- 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, LINOLEUM 


tains; a practical floor for a boy to romp on, 
easily swept, easily kept in condition. 
“What is linoleum?” asked Junior. 


“Linoleum is made of powdered cork, oxi- 
dized linseed oil, and burlap,” she replied. 
She had read “‘ Floors, Furniture, and Color,” 
by Agnes Foster Wright, a book issued by 
the Armstrong Cork Company. 


Why linoleum floors are so durable 


Cork comes from a tree in Spain, and is 
springy, and waterproof, and sound-deaden- 
ing. So is this floor. Linseed oil is pressed 
from flaxseed, grown in the Argentine. The 
oxidized linseed oil binds the cork together 
and makes this the durable floor it is. The 
burlap is made from jute, grown in India. 
Jute is used to make heavy rope. The burlap 
woven from jute forms the back of linoleum. 
So linoleum is hard to tear. 


These are the facts. It is for you to insist 
that your merchant show you genuine lino- 
leum made of cork, linseed oil, and burlap. 
So look for the Circle ““A”’ trademark on the 
burlap back when you purchase linoleum. 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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The floor of this attrac- 
tive attic bedroom is 
Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum, Pattern No. 
8247. 


mOOM or AVTIC? THE FLOOR DECIDES 


If there is no burlap back, the material is 
not genuine linoleum. If the Circle “A” isn’t 
there, it is not Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


If you want to learn for yourself the color 
possibilities of floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
go to see a good merchant. Look over his 
samples. Ask him questions—you will find 
him interested. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, and COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


Mrs. Wright was formerly President of the 
Interior Decorators’ League of New York. 
Her book contains colorplates and sugges- 
tions for color schemes in home decoration 
and furnishing. It will help you choose lino- 
leum floors suitable for any room in your house. 
It will be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents, 


Bramps or coin. (In Canada, Lick fete 
sixty cents.) If you will describe Cigcre ‘a’ 
your rooms, our Bureau of Interior — trademark Cs 
Decoration will send you color *e burlap bac 


scheme suggestions with actual 
samples, for floors, wall coverings, 
and draperies. No charge. 
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A little Old Dutch goes a long 
way. It is not only your greatest 
cleaning help but the most econom- 
ical too, because it does so much 
| J with so little cost and labor and _ 
_ nothing else can do it so well. — | 


The reason is that Old Dutch is a natural 

cleanser. Its fine, flaky particles, so active and _ 

efficient, go farther because they are flat’ 
shaped and cover more surface. Every par- 

ticle | 

“time, at a great saving in work and expense. 


Old Dutch cleans hygienically. Everything 
is made sweet and sanitary. Doesn’t scratch 
surfaces or hurt the hands. fa 

Be sure you use Old Dutch —there’s noth- 
ing else like it. : ee ae aa 
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sively for The House of Kuppenheimer. 
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A Story of Graustark—By George Barr McCutcheon 
eh Ba 


a Ppbea he Uy Se TR A T E D M A R S H A LL CL FRANTZ 


SIERE were several outsiders in the club on this particular night. Not outsiders effected a smart right-about and halted directly in front of the fireplace, his sturdy back 
yn the strictest sense of the term; merely members who did not belong to the _ to the blaze, his heels well spread, his open palms exposed to the heat. Here he tilted 
| ittle coterie of old-timers who went there night after night and assumed, by virtue _ himself three or four times on his well-polished shoe tips before remarking in a brusque, 
=f regular and faithful attendance, the right to occupy the most prominent and somewhat challenging manner—to no onein particular, ‘‘It’s a most unpleasant evening.” 
ame time the most comfort- “This club is like a barn,’ said 
ches and chairs in the the publisher, casting a fullinch of 
#) that is to say, the cushioned : cigar ash upon the hearth behind the 
square fronting the massive doughty general. 
le; and on this particular “The coldest snap we’ve had this 
|; may be said a seat close to winter,” said. the. editor. ‘Lord, 
I dring fire was more to be coy- listen to that wind!”’ 
dan usual, for it was not only The shriek of the wind through the 
*x) cold outside but inside as crosstown cafion rose above the 
- deed, there was something blithe crackle of the fire; there was 
ily and unpleasantly sugges- a persistent rattle of sleet against 
ice house about the interior 
hj club—except, of course, in 


the lofty windows of the lounge. 
“Most unpleasant,’ repeated the 
abut that hallowed region afore 
aited as a hollow square. 


general, his eyes on the waiter who 
was bringing his after-dinner pot of 
hle were fireplaces in other parts coffee. “‘Putit here,’’he commanded, 
t club, it is true; but none of indicating a spot not far removed 
aj2emed so warm or so jolly or from the publisher’s left knee. In 
dy as the big one in the lounge. grave silence he waited until the man 
ex-Justice of the Supreme moved up a taboret containing ash 
Tiaid on this very evening, one tray and matches. The silence con- 
ust as well be at home as to tinued while the waiter redeemed his 
iting in front of any one of the tray from the top of a hissing radi- 
t-a remark which somehow ator and placed its contents upon 
t the group a little closer to- 
and, by a quite sudden shift- 


the little table. Four pairs of eyes 
regarded with studied silence the 
chairs, perceptibly nearer to 
y heap of logs. 


simple process of pouring coffee into 

the cup, the subsequent addition of 

ir the so-called outsiders, they sugar loafs, and then the quite or- 

eleally quite excellent gentle- derly withdrawal of the servant into 

embers in good standing and the chill regions whence he had so 
i] standing, and, as a matter of 
ather distinguished and far 


recently emerged. “‘It’san outrage,”’ 
|bjectionable. Their only of- 


said the general at last. 
“Well, we’ve got to expect zero 
is that they had succeeded weather in February,’ began the 
ng through dinner a bit earlier doctor. 
he autocrats of the hollow “TI mean the way the house com- 
and had daringly usurped the mittee manages to bungle everything 
't corners of the two big dav- around this club,’’ interrupted the 
os flanking the fender. Or it 
ave been a sudden revolt on 


general fiercely. “‘Why the devil 

didn’t they have the boilers repaired 
; art against the despotism of 
‘—an uprising, so to speak, of 


last summer?”’ 
ual against the established. 


“Better drink your coffee, gen- 

eral,” admonished the publisher 
event, three of these reckless 
‘tie were comfortably en- 


cheerily. “It’s likely to freeze if you 
1d before the great fireplace 


let it stand too long.” 
vhe first of the half dozen or 


“By gad, sir, you’re right. Iced 
: coffee on a night like this! It makes 
eregulars shuffled eagerly in 
nhe chilly dining room to take 


me shiver to think of it. And it 
e\tomary corner. 


makes me shiver all the more to 
think that it may freeze after I get it 
b Was the general. The pub- 
eof a big New York daily was 


inside of me.”’ 
lying his corner. Not only was 


He sat down sulkily beside the 

publisher and proceeded to strain the 
cipying it but he had his feet on 
fider and actually was having 


hot liquid through his bristling white 
e\off the huge upholstered arm 


mustache. 
H.couch: Opposite him, on the 


“The coffee in this club is atro- 
cious,”’ he growled, staring at each of 

"ouch, were disposed the per- 

$f an editor of a well-known 


the outsidersin turn. ‘‘What we need 
géine and a doctor of consider- 


here is a general housecleaning.” 
“Will you try_one of these, gen- 
>epute, likewise having coffee. eral?’’ asked the doctor, proffering 
1 general was staggered, but not a well-filled cigar case. 

d. Hesquared his shoulders, The general hesitated, but not for 
ced with the firm and authori- long. The doctor’s cigars were well 
tread befitting his station, ““*T Renounce You as My Husband, Pendennis Yorke. I am No Longer Your Wife’”’ known. He was a very fashionable 
3 
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doctor and his cigars also were very fashionable, in fact 
they were almost exclusive. Though the general would 
not have trusted him with the care of the most unfashion- 
able street dog in New York, he was in no doubt at all as 
to the quality of his cigars, and said so whenever he had 
the opportunity. This was one of these rare opportunities. 

“You can’t get cigars like these in this club,” he an- 
nounced. 

At this juncture two more of the hollow-square auto- 
crats entered the lounge. They were the admiral and the 
ex-Justice of the Supreme Court. The general, 
perceiving that they had stopped short just 
inside the door, paused in the act of striking a 
match. 

“Pull up some chairs,” he called out. “Make 
yourselves at home.” 

“Tt’s a strange thing to me that they can’t 
heat this club,”’ said the admiral, without mov- 
ing, ‘“‘so that members could use all parts of it.” 

Despite the intensely passive onslaught of 
the regulars, the outsiders held their ground. 
Retreat or surrender, therefore, was the only 
way out of it for the former. They chose the 
latter. 

Presently they were seated well within the 
boundaries of the hollow square, attendants 
having dragged up several huge and unwieldy 
chairs. The banker, the bibliophile and the 
landscape architect joined the group. They, 
like the others, were secretly oppressed by the 
conviction that things had come to a pretty 
pass; but they, too, made the best of it. After 
all, the publisher and the editor were decent 
fellows and no doubt were entitled to seats by 
the fireplace, custom notwithstanding. The 
radiant heat from the huge logs, the defiant 
crackle of the flames, the fumes of good tobacco 
and a genial pity for all mortals who were out 
in that sleet storm had a mellowing effect upon 
the momentarily disgruntled company. 

The departure of the doctor shortly after 
eight o’clock caused an immediate and general 
disturbance. Four gentlemen struggled to their 
feet and politely begged one another to take 
the desirable seat just vacated. The admiral, 
being the nearest, succeeded in taking it. 

The European situation came up for discus- 
sion; a trifle later than usual, however. As a 
rule, it came up about 7:40 and was pretty well 
settled by nine o’clock, at which hour it was 
the custom of everybody to agree that it 
couldn’t be settled at all. On this occasion the 
debate was late in starting—fully eighteen min- 
utes late—because the doctor, having supplied 
the cigars, was entitled to the courtesy of the floor, and 
he chose to talk about golf—he was leaving the next 
day for Southern California. And so, at nine o’clock, 
the general was but halfway through his oft-repeated 
and inevitable tirade against the League of Nations. 

This, however, did not alter the usual trend of events. 
Nine o’clock was the time when everybody yawned 
and began to show symptoms of going home. The big 
clock in the hall outside had started to strike the hour. 
This was the signal for a great stretching of arms and 
jaws, accompanied by gusty whole-hearted sighs, the 
majority of which bore a singularly close relation to 
what is best described as a howl. The general did not 
cease speaking; nevertheless, he yawned throughout 
an entire sentence, translating his words into a pro- 
longed succession of ows and ahs. He was just starting 
to say Czecho-Slovakia when the epidemic reached him. 

The judge had been gazing pensively at the fire for 
the better part of ten minutes. 

““My daughter was asking me about it only a day or 
two ago,” said he irrelevantly. 

“Asking you about what?’’ demanded the general 
abruptly, brought up against the fact that he hadn’t been 
holding his audience any better than usual. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, general. I fear my thoughts 
were wandering,” apologized the judge, blinking rather 
rapidly. “In fact my wife also was asking me about it. 
Seems to have completely dropped out of existence. We 
heard a good deal about it twelve or fifteen years ago, but 
not a word since the war.” 

He seemed on the point of sinking back into the fit of 
abstraction from which the general’s yawn roused him, 
when the admiral, looking at his watch, exclaimed, ‘That 
infernal clock is five minutes slow. What the devil’s the 
matter with it? Last night it was six minutes fast. It’s the 
way things are run in this club lately. If the Oh, I beg 
your pardon, judge. You were saying?” 

“And now,” began the judge, frowning thoughtfully, 
“T’m blessed if I ean think of the name of it. Stupid of me. 
I know it as well as I know my own.” 

“Describe it,’”’ said the architect dryly. 

The judge pondered deeply. He seemed to be in the 
agony of concentration. He fixed the newspaper publisher 
with an accusing, almost threatening eye. 


“That’s the Chap — Pendennis Yorke. 
Nose Farther in Tut’s Tomb Than the Excavators Them: 
selves, and He Saw More’”’ 


“You ought to know,” he said sternly. “It’s your busi- 
ness to know all about such things.” 

“You flatter me, judge; but I’m not a mind reader.” 

“Hurry up,” said the general impolitely. ‘‘I ordered my 
taxi for 9:15.” 

“Why, you know what I mean,” said the judge irritably. 
“What’s the name of that confounded little principality 
over there in the Balkans—the one with the queer name?” 

“Good Lord, sir,” cried the editor, “‘the Balkans are 
full of little principalities with queer names!”’ 


Why, He Poked His 


“Well, dammit,’ barked the judge, ‘“‘mention some.” 

“Why, my dear judge, the Balkans—the rowdy old 
Balkans—were so mangled by the dogs of war that there 
isn’t anything left of ’em to speak of,” said the publisher. 
“Jugo-Slavia swallowed a lot of those little states and 
Czecho-Slovakia gobbled up a lot more. I doubt very 
much if there are any of them left. I say’’—he broke off 
abruptly, sitting up straight, a flash of interest in his eyes, 
the eager flash of the newspaper man who scents a story— 
“you don’t mean Graustark, do you?” 

“That’s it!”’ cried the judge. ‘‘Graustark! That’s the 
very country I mean. What has become of Graustark? 
What did she do in the Great War and what happened to 
her afterwards? My daughter was asking me about ——” 

“‘Graustark wasn’t big enough to cut much of a figure 
in the war,’ remarked the general. ‘‘Had a fine little army, 


it’s true, but it wouldn’t have lasted ten minutes on either | 


front. I met the commander in chief when he was over 


here some years ago. Can’t recall his name. He came over 


with the prince. Nice youngster, that prince. Part Amer- 
ican, you know.” 

“No navy at all,”” announced the admiral, sitting com- 
fortably back in his chair. hada 


“Gad, I have no recollection of Graustark being m 
tioned at all in connection with the war,” said | 
lisher thoughtfully. “I dare say she was in it—eyeryh: 
was—but whether she was with the Allies on the east 
front, or with Austria and the Bulgars, I swear I have, 
the remotest idea.” 7; 

‘Well, it’s about time you found out, isn’t it?” sugges | 
the judge pointedly. “If I ran a big newspaper, such. 
yours is, I’d —— But every man to his trade, I suppc,, 
I dare say you know what the public wants better ¢}, 
Iedom ae | 

The publisher stiffened. 

“My dear judge, you must not condemn my newspajt 
because of the manifest incompetence of its publish, 
I fancy if we were to go back over the files we'd ‘h 
all we want to know about Graustark. She’s proba); 
been lost in the shuffle since the war, but certainly ; 
took part in it; and that being the case—well, oi 


quite see how she could have kept out of pri. 


do you?” 
He spoke in a kindly, tolerant manner, as () 
addressing a child in need of encourageme| 
The judge grunted, thus indicating that hey, 
no child. i | 
“More than likely the Bolsheviks ha 
grabbed her,” said the banker. “ Grauste: 
was a prosperous, happy little country, j) 
the sort of thing they’d grab and devour at o. 
meal. The chances are the infernal beasts ha) 
_ ravaged the country, massacred the rulers a 
all the nobility, debased the women and—a 
all that sort of thing; pauperized her, pros 
tuted her, everlastingly ruined her.” — 
“Spoken like a true capitalist,” said 1 
bibliophile. > ae | 
“That reminds me,” mused the magazi 
editor. “‘Speaking of capital, didn’t old m 
Blithers try to buy the Prince of Graustark | 
his daughter a few years ago? Great deal 
talk about a romantic international marria; 
more talk about the Blithers millions | 
Graustark from bankruptcy, and then the whi 
thing going up in smoke because the 
girl up and married an American boy 
a dollar to his name, or something of 
“Will I ever forget it?” groaned 
paper publisher. ‘‘We sent a man 
Europe to run down that story; 
Graustark for a month or two doggin 
Blithers. By the way, I haven’t 
in the club for months. Doesn’t 
around any more?” - 9) + 5 
“He didn’t get over the jar,’ said 
“until he became a grandfather. 
home nowadays, amusing the kids, I 
stand. He’s got four grandchildren a 
The judge broke in, “What sur 
that you editors haven’t realized 
news story concerning. Graustark a 
of her people. Thousands of people would 
in Why, by George, just think of the p 
would like to know whether that jolly young 
his princess and all the royal family were sla 
the Bolsheviks, or wiped out by the war, 
turned into paupers begging for food in the stre 
which they used to ride in pomp and splendor! 
I believe I could make a good story out of it 
The publisher got up and started toward the 
“Wait till I call up the office,” he said crisp 
was an eager, aggressive note in his voice. “ You’ 
something, judge. You’re right about there b 
news story in it.” He stopped at the door. “ 
fore, there must have been some mention in the 
Graustark’s position and activities during the 
there was I’ve forgotten it, and so have all ther 
I’ll get Ratchett on the telephone. He’s been 
from one end to the other, working on postwar e< 
He'll know if anybody does. I’ll bet my head 
more about the map of Europe today than t 


international a 
“Don’t stand there in that door!’”” boomed t 
“You'll freeze to death, man, and then the 
delayed in transmission, as you newspaper fe 
The publisher was gone ten minutes. On his ri 
found the cronies in a state of drowsy reflection. ~ 
some of them appeared to be dreaming, albei! 
were wide open and fixed on the replenished fire. 
easy to see that their thoughts were of that far © 
little land in the turbulent East and of the good 0 
when the very name of Graustark stirred the imagin 
and played upon the fancy of young and old alike 
stark, gray and strong and serene among its eve 
hills. eR i> 
“Well?” demanded the judge. “Was she blown ¢ 
map altogether?” one 
“T couldn’t believe my ears at first,”’ said the gre 
lisher, planting himself before the fire and sweep 


\ 
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aging group with a somewhat defensive gaze. “ Ratchett 

t the slightest idea what has happened to Graustark; 

anits he’d clean forgotten her existence.” _ 

_ And you discharged him on the spot,’’ said the judge, 
as an assertion than as a question. 

‘here could be no doubt as to what he would have done 
inhe circumstances. : 
- Certainly not,’’ replied the publisher, smiling. ‘I 
mely instructed him to get busy and find out. It’s just 
gst suspected. Graustark was like a speck of dust in 
andstorm. She has been completely lost sight of in the 
gnt upheaval. Ratchett is of the opinion that she has 
he absorbed by one of the new republics over there and 
fr lost her identity. He is getting Washington on 
iphone at once. Someone at the Czecho-Slovakian or the 
jio-Slavian embassy will no doubt give him the desired 
inrmation.”’ 

_ Hayewe got to stay here till this man Ratchett of yours 
ge in touch with Czecho-Slovakia?” growled the judge. 
oesn’t he know what time it is? Does he suppose the 
pple in that embassy have no office hours? Confound it, 
ma, he may have to rout ’em out of bed—and we may be 
be till midnight, waiting to hear from him.”’ 
_ I didn’t ask. him to call me back, judge. I ——”’ 
You didn’t?’’ demanded the judge stonily. 

‘Well, I’ll be jiggered!”’ cried the general, scowling fero- 
eusly. “Why did you call him up in the first place if you 
dn’t intend to have him let us know the result of his 
jruiry? Seems to me you might have a 
‘he publisher broke in upon him hastily. 

‘Sorry; I'll get him again. Stupid of me. I’ll have him 
e; me here as soon as he gets an answer from Washington. 
B: it may take him an hour or two, gentlemen. Do you 
fe like waiting on the chance that "4 

‘Ring that bell beside you, please,” interrupted the 
biker briskly, addressing the bibliophile. ‘I want to 
oer some cigars.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the architect. “I’ve been dreading 
t] thought of going out in all this beastly storm.” 

[he admiral, weatherwise, spoke up: 

‘Poke up the fire, boy, and put on a couple of logs. The 
wrst of the storm will be over in an hour or so. I’m for 
siying in harbor till the gale subsides. Call your man 
Ftchett and tell him to get busy.’ 

“He may need an interpreter,’’ boomed the general after 
t) vanishing publisher. . 


t 


“Now bring me some cigars, boy,” ordered the banker. 

“Long ones,’’ drawled the architect. 

They were all lighting long black cigars when the pub- 
lisher rejoined them. 

“He’s got a call in for Washington. I’ve asked him to 
get in touch with me as soon as he hears anything,” said 
he, rubbing his hands. “I say, judge, you’ve started some- 
thing, as they say in the city room. There’s a darned good 
story to be had out of this Graustark mystery. Ratchett’s 
as keen as the deuce about it. He says all America will be 
interested, and I believe he’s right. If he finds there is a big 
story in it I shall probably shoot him over there imme- 
diately.” 

“See here,”’ broke in the magazine editor, a farseeing, 
shrewd man of experience, “if I were you I wouldn’t let 
Ratchett handle it. He’s a cold-blooded intellectual, a 
methodical, analytical, old-fashioned journalist, accurate, 
but as dry as dust. He’ll make a hash of it. You’ll get the 
dull, prosaic facts and your readers will be bored stiff. 
Ratchett has no vision, no imagination. Oh, I confess he’s 
a shark on international affairs, military strategy and all 
that; but he’s not the man for this job. As well send over 
your literary editor, who can tell you what a book looks 
like, but who half the time doesn’t know what’s inside of it. 
You want someone on this job who can get inside of it and 
from that position look out at the rest of the world.” 

“‘T don’t want any of your confounded novelists tackling 
it,’”’ grumbled the publisher. ‘I wouldn’t trust one of ’em 
around the corner. What I’m after is fact, not fiction.” 

“Lord bless you, I wouldn’t dream of letting an author 
tackle it. I agree with you there, old man. You're right. 
You couldn’t trust a novelist with this sort of thing. He’d 
muddle it. They always do when you pin ’em down to 
facts. But what you do want is a trained, wide-awake fea- 
ture writer—neither a novelist nor a journalist—just a live, 
keen, observing young fellow who can see without spec- 
tacles. It may even call for a daring, resourceful chap, 
perhaps a foolhardy one. Ratchett isn’t that sort. He’d sit 
around the Department of State, the War Office or the 
Museum of Natural History all day long, compiling sta- 
tistics. A novelist, God bless ’em, would cook up a hare- 
brained love story and paint word pictures of moonlight 
scenes in the castle grounds and all that kind of rubbish. 
A clever young special writer would go slapbang at the 
heart of things and he’d turn out something that would be 
a darned sight more interesting than fiction and twice as 
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authentic as fact. I know the very man for you—if you 
can get him. He’s done three or four things for me and 
they’ve been corking.”’ 

“You don’t mean Yorke,” said the publisher, pursing 
his lips and squinting doubtfully. 

“That’s the chap—Pendennis Yorke. Why, he poked 
his nose farther in Tut’s tomb than the excavators them- 
selves, and he saw more. Every bit of it verified, too, 
you'll remember. He did that story about the Czar of 
Russia and his family a year or two ago. Got as near to the 
bottom of that awful business as anybody ever can or will 
get. Then there was all that inside stuff he turned out con- 
cerning the Bela Kun régime in Hungary. Cleverest, most 
engaging chap I know. He isn’t what you’d call a literary 
man, but he can write. He knows what to write about and 
how to write it. Take my advice and don’t send old 
Ratchett over there on this job. Try for Denny Yorke. 
He’s in London now. I asked him to go to Ireland and get 
the inside facts about conditions there. He wrote me he’d 
done a lot of fool things in his time, but he’d be hanged if 
he would ever be fool enough to put his head in the lion’s 
mouth, because—and this is rather quaint—he figured 
that if the angry lion were to close his jaws and begin to 
chew he would be utterly defenseless against the shillalahs 
with which the Irish would proceed to belabor him. This 
letter came only a day or two ago. He said he was planning 
to take a long rest. But I dare say if you were to make it 
worth his while he’d tackle this job for you. After all he’s 
been through, he might even regard it as a vacation.”’ 

“Where can I reach him?”’ demanded the publisher 
crisply. 

“T will give you his address. Cable your London office 
to get in touch with him at once. For that matter, I think 
the story properly belongs in a magazine. It’s certainly 
magazine material now, not stuff for the newspapers. I 
ought to go after it myself.” 

“The field is open, old man,”’ said the publisher affably. 
He had his hands in his trousers pockets at the time. 
Whether it was intentional or merely an unconscious habit 
of his, he jingled some loose coins in one of these pockets. 

“T can’t buck against your bank account,’’ lamented the 
editor with a grimace. ‘Go ahead, I’m out of it. I only 
wish I’d thought of it first.” Besides, it would be a sin and 
an outrage to bring the story out in a monthly magazine. 
The judge here, for one, is entitled to some consideration. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


er : “I Offered to Take Her Home in a Taxi. She Politely But Firmly Declined. Then Off She Went, Trailed by the Old Couple’’ 
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HAT a change in Ellis Island! My last 

\ \ visit had been in the booming days be- 

fore the war, when 5000 immigrants 

might pass through the gates in one day, and be on their 

way to jobs. But today the great buildings are almost de- 

serted—thin lines of Latin-Americans, West Indians and a 
steerage load from a German liner. 

“Ah! in those days we handled them quickly,’’ said an 
immigration official, ‘‘because they were chiefly men, com- 
ing to the United States to work. An Italian boatload 
would come in, all men, carrying their few possessions, and 
we dispatched them in a very short time.” 

On my last visit the incoming immigrant was a fellow 
to delight the soul of the employer who likes to find several 
hundred applicants waiting for jobs at his factory gate to- 
morrow morning, 
willing to take any 
kind of work at any 
kind of wages. He 
was common labor, 
the strong young 
peasant from Italy, 
Poland, Hungary 
and the Balkan 
states, green in our 
ways, unskilled in 
ourindustrialwork. 
He was the life- 
blood of our steel, 
coal, construction, 
metal-mining and 
other industries 
that soaked him up 
like sponges. 

But today any 
employer looking 
for common labor 
in the Ellis Island 
throng would go 
home persuaded 
that the country is 
going to the dogs. 
There wasn’t one 
common laborer in 
500 of them the day 
I revisited the 
island to find out, 
if possible, what the 
new immigration 
law is going to do to 
our industries that 
use common la- 
bor. The Latin- 
American is not a 
laborer; if he isn’t 
a clerk he’s prob- 
ably a cigarmaker. 
The West Indian 
negro is not a common laborer; within a month these boys 
will be emptying waste-baskets or running elevators. The 
shipload of Germans disclosed no common laborers; women 
and children mostly. Stunted, worried, the wrack of war; 
nothing like the big ruddy sausage-eating, gemiitlich, 
market-gardening, road-house-keeping, turner-society 
South German of the 70’s. The occasional man looked like 
a student. When I tell you that one tall chap with char- 
acteristic European whisker effects looked like the late 
Mr. Lenine, you can judge for yourself what the chances 
are for finding pick-and-shovel men at Ellis Island nowa- 
days. If the immigrant isn’t somebody’s wife or child he 
or she is—proyided they come from one of the countries 
that used to furnish huskies to do our dirty work—a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy, the professional or the commercial 
classes, in reduced circumstances. Hither the husky can- 
not afford to emigrate in these times of reduced European 
currencies and high steerage rates or the intelligentzia are 
crowding him out of the quotas. 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 
The Mechanical Pick and Chisel Outfit, Known as the Paving Breaker, Operating on a Street in Boston. 


as Much Work as Fifteen Hand Workers 


Alltered Conditions 


O YOU notice how they all dress like Americans?”’ 

asked a guide. ‘“‘Nomore picturesque peasant effects! 
Whatever part of the world they come from nowadays 
they all look like us!” 

This inventory of the common-labor situation, to fore- 
cast what is going to happen under the new immigration 
law, begins naturally at Ellis Island, because that has 
been the national factory gate for fifty years. 

Consider the new law: It went into effect July first, and 
under the official quotas proclaimed by the President, 
Germany will lead with more than 50,000 immigrants 
yearly. Then come Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
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with 34,000, the Irish Free State 28,000, and, after that, 
North European countries like Poland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. From 1901 up to the war we 
had a steady yearly ration of about 200,000 Italians. 
Under the new law only 3845 can be admitted. And the 
quotas of the Balkan countries, from which many laborers 
came, are cut down in about the same proportion. Prac- 
tically all countries sending immigrants in any number 
now have fairly high standards. 

“Tt is too early to say what the new law will do,” said 
the Ellis Island official. “‘It went into effect only yesterday, 
and won’t really be operative until six weeks from now, 


when our consuls have instructions, and the new immi- 
grants begin to arrive. Since the war we have had mostly 
the dependents of foreign-born citizens who have been in 
the United States ten years or more. This was the logical 
consequence of war, the reuniting of families. It is not 
only going on still but was considered so important by 
Congress in drafting the new law that allowance has been 
made for non-quota immigrants, the wives of American 
citizens and their children under eighteen years of age, who 
are to be admitted without regard to the quota for the 
country of their birth. It is estimated that 200,000 non- 
quota immigrants will come in, and that, even with the 
reduced-quota immigration, something like 500,000 people 
will gain admission to the country yearly, not counting 
those who will be smuggled in.” 

Ten years ago 500,000 immigrants would have meant, 
roughly, nearly 400,000 men, and nearly 350,000 of them 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-five. There would 
have been about 100,000 Italians, 75,000 Polish peasants, 
and generous proportions of the Balkan nationalities that 
contributed the welcome bohunk of industry, along with 
50,000 to 75,000 Russian and Polish Jews, who were then 
the common labor of the garment trade. 

There it was at the factory gate, ready to pay the price 
as cheap labor to gain a place in boundlessly rich Amer- 
ica—and collect afterward. 

Should you go out to your own factory gate next spring, 
Mister Employer,’ and find no applicants for eommon- 
labor jobs, you will know that the fee of ten years 
ago is now collecting. 

Ten years ago husky Giovanni and Jan were in their 
twenties, and had no dependents, being unmarried. Their 
actual wages were small by our own standards then. 
Giovanni and Jan certainly looked like bargains—if not 


‘to keep the country going with man engines, the 
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actually something for nothing. But ¢; 
worked, learned and waited. Sometimes ¢ 
married and stayed in the United States; Ww) 
there were children and responsibilities to pay for th 
organized and got better wages. Again, they went | 
to the old country and married, Giovanni keeping his far 
in Italy as work in the United States rose or fell, and) 
went back and forth cheaply in the steerage, while Jan) 
haps bought a piece of land in his own Balkan in| 
and likewise settled down to raise a family. After | 
upset of war there was only one country in the wy 
where either of them wanted to live—the United Sta) 
of which they had become citizens. So now they | 
back, and not as hunkies, either, but with good jobs. 
six to-ten dollars a day. And Ellis Island is busy receiy 
their wives ;, 
children. 

“Tt wasn’t ch 
labor at all,” : 
an industrial | 
gineer, “and i. 
had been rea 
cheap we co) 
never havei 
ported enough « 
to keep pace y 
demand. For 
were import: 
power in the sm. 
est and most 
pensive unit— 
human engine.” 
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Power 

ACK ini 

70’s, wh 
wages were ado 
a day, you could 
ford to use an li 
greenhorn to wi 
a pick and sho 
You hired him, g 
erally, for some 
like paving or p 
laying, in which 
only other poi 
used was that 
horses. Infact, 
only place wh 
steam power } 
used, apart fr 
the railroads, \ 
in the faetori 
where as late 
1880 on lt 


It Accomplishes 


horse power 
wage earner was used. Today it is in the neighborhoot 
four horse power per wage earner in the factories, wi 
new forms of power have been applied to construct 
and public work which was formerly done with : 
of man engines, aided only by horses. 

“You can go into any little shop today and find 4 
power-driven machine that does the muscle work of f 
or five men; there are innumerable machines of that ki 
with new ones constantly being invented. The farmer’ 
similar machines, and so has the housewife. Since hee 
immigration stopped in 1914, our power facilities in f 
tories alone have increased fully 15,000,000 horse pow 
Count one mechanical horse power as equal to the mus 
work of two able-bodied men,'and include all tl 
used outside the factories, and you will see that if 


common labor of immigration, somewhere between 
000 and 5,000,000 immigrants would have to be br 
every year, and they would all have to be abl 
men. In a word, you will see that the thing can’t" 
this is not a pick-and-shovel country, but one thi 
on mechanical power.’ 5 Mee te 
The cheap immigrant laborer wasn’t cheap. wees 
have imported enough of him to do our work, even 
had been cheap. Yet there are thousands of ie 
the United States who insist that green immi : 
necessary to the continuance of their businesses. _ 
What. is the answer to that series of ee 
official of the National Industrial Conference B 
several interesting suggestions to make, based u 
research work of this organization which, since 191 
been studying American industry with the npr 
curing the facts necessary for its management, in 
(Continued on Page 122) 


FHIS country was en- 
dowed with natural 
‘resources in an abun- 
jay2 and variety that have 
all: to the lot of no other 
yeole since the dawn of 
sa Asearly as forty years 
ger few farsighted indi- 
4dils realized that these 
egirees were being de- 
tryed instead of har- 
esd. They called upon 
jiyvers of the American 
if-doors to rally for the 
nose of saving what little 
valeft of it. They did 
al, but their numbers 
-e few, and consequently, 
{ \eir cause was to be 
e:i, they must speak in 
oy tones. 

j quite naturally fol- 
syd that they were ac- 
aod of being radical 
ef mers, exhorters, fanat- 
-adealists; and, worst of 
lithey were branded as 
n'acticals. Impractical- 
-ys the very worst brand 
a; a man can wear before 
nmerican audience. As 
ritter of cold fact, these a 
richampions of conserva- 
io were men gifted with 
nter vision than their 
s|ws; they felt a sense of 
sonal outrage at the 
eless abandon with which the heritage of the American 
uilie was being frittered away, and to them goes the credit 
oneing first to glimpse the future and to open the eyes of 
t'rs to the criminal folly of it all. 
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| The Practicals and the Impracticals 
ITH these old campaigners it was largely a matter of 
sentiment, but not of sentimentality, for they were 
a7 alive to the fact that an economic tragedy was being 
n:ted. The main bulk of the population, however, failed 
orasp the practical phase of it and believed that the only 
| form upon which conservation could be urged was that 
fntiment. There were good reasons for this widespread 
,apprehension, for the interests that preyed upon the na- 
ulresources ofthe country were organized, They exhorted 
| 
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A Family Quarrel With the Mother Bear Pros 
tecting the Young Cub by Her Side. 
Circle—A Beaver, and a Typical Beaver Dam 
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the people to be 
practical, to stand 
by their guns as 
hard-headed Amer- 
ican citizens, and 
urged them to pay no 
heed to the sobs of sen- 
timental crusaders who 
would block the progress of 
development. And the people, 
either through misunderstanding 
or apathy, failed to grasp the fact that it was exploitation, 
not development, that was being foisted upon them; that 
much of the work going on about them was destructive, 
not constructive; that they were being practically looted, 
not practically led; that a few were feathering their nests 
at the expense of the many and slaughtering the birds 
that supplied the down. 
Now for a few bird’s-eye glimpses of various phases 
of the picture to determine just how visionary and im- 
practical were the views of those early conservationists 


and just how practical and 
constructive was the pro- 
gram of the interests that 
opposed them. 

Fur trading was the first 
American industry to attain 
world-wide importance. 
Since the days when a fish- 
hook brought a beaver skin 
in even trade and a flintlock 
musket was bartered for 
rare skins, flattened and 
piled to a height equal to 
the length of the gun from 
butt to muzzle, the fur trade 
has been somewhat of an 
outlaw industry— outlaw in 
the sense that it preyed 
upon a natural resource 
without making adequate 
provision for the perpetua- 
tion of that resource. 


The Big Three 


ONG before the days of 
the old historic trails, 
the Santa Fé, the Oregon, 
the Chisholm, the Omaha- 
Denver Trail and all the 
rest, there were three big fur 
companies, the American, 
the Rocky Mountain and 
the Hudson’s Bay, that con- 
tended for supremacy in the fur trade of 
the West. There was tribal warfare 
between retainers of the rival outfits. 
Trading posts were raided and sacked. 
Indians were stirred up by one company 
and urged to make war upon another. 
Roving bands of half-wild trappers and 
traders prowled the wilderness. 
The main idea then was to get every pelt 
obtainable. Beaver swarmed in untold mil- 
lions in every lake and stream throughout the 
nation, and at that period in the history of the fur 
business the beaver pelt was the one chief item of 
trade. These animals were sought so relentlessly that by 
1840 the fur trade had passed its high peak and was on the 
wane from lack of pelts to feed its rapacious maw. The 
beaver had been swept from thestreams; and from a catch 
of more than 1,00,000 skins annually, the take dwindled 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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HERE was silence in 
[Nee room which Mr. 

Smallwood, the agent, 
had made into an office. 
Everythingin it—the Crom- 
wellian table loaded with 
letters, old tobacco tins, 
specimens of seeds, the plan 
of the Claydonay estate 
upon the wall, the untidy 
pile in a corner, made up of 
a couple of fishing rods, a 
shotgun, and a riding crop— 
all this combined with the 
sunshine without that in- 
sinuated itself through 
the drooping blossoms of 
the wistaria, to suggest the 
countryside. 

Not a sound could be 
heard, not even the distant 
lowing ofa cow. Yet within 
this pleasant room there 
was no peace. 

It was occupied by the 
figures of two men, one 
middle-aged, the other old. 
The middle-aged man was 
Smallwood, agent to the 
Duke of Claydonay. The 
duke often reflected that he 
disliked Smallwood, be- 
cause—‘“‘ Well, you know, 
I mean to say, he’s not one 
of our sort, you know.” In 
other words, Mr. Smallwood 
was not agentleman, a word 
which the duke never pro- 
nounced, because it was un- 
derstood that one met only 
gentlemen, and so the ques- 
tion could not arise. But 
he had to appreciate Small- 
wood, who knew the price 
of bricks, the date when a 
lease should be renewed. 
For four years Smallwood 
had been right in everything 
heproposed. Hehad worked 
ten hours a day. He never 
rode to hounds, never took 
a day off for golf; he was the 
life of Claydonay. 

“But, look here, Smallwood,” said the employer, “‘it 
really can’t be as bad as you make out.” 

The agent hesitated. He was not impressed by dukes, 
though he admired old Claydonay. He felt inclined to call 
him an old fool, but he could not help seeing that at 
seventy-two the figure that stood before him was splendid. 
The duke had been six foot two, and age had bowed his 
head only some three inches. He was thin, almost flesh- 
less. The clipped white hair, quiet gray eyes and heavy 
white cavalry mustache were almost a livery of class, 
which he carried as well as his own footman. 

“I’m sorry, your grace, but you know it’s been going on 
foralong time. The rents don’t get paid. Atleast they get 
paid better than they used to, because I see to it; but I 
can’t squeeze money out of a man who hasn’t got it. Of 
course, I could turn Port out, and Malin ought to go, 
only os 

“No, Smallwood, I won’t have that. I don’t like Port 
any better than you do, but I remember Malin’s grand- 
father when I was a boy ——’” 

“Very well, your grace,”’ the agent interrupted, looking 
exactly like a wire-haired terrier. ‘‘If you’re satisfied that 
Malin should take everything out of the land and put 
nothing back; if you’re content to have him come and see 
me every week, saying that we ought to pay for fertilizer, 
asking for new railings, a new wall, a new house, a new 
estate; if your grace will give Malin the earth and pay him 
for accepting it as a favor, I’m satisfied.” 

No anger rose in the old man’s breast. He knew that 
Smallwood was right. ‘‘ Don’t lose your temper,”’ he said. 
“No use in a case like this. We’ve got to face this sensibly. 
T’ll be running across Malin one of these days, and I’ll 
talk to him. But what we were talking about was about 
this—what was it?—yes, this four thousand pounds,” | | 

“Yes, your grace. Can’t go on any longer. .What’s the 
matter with the estate is we’ve no working capital,’ 

“Oh, the estate’s worth a good deal,’’ said the duke. 

“Quite so; but I can’t pay the plumber with a clod of 
earth. On quarter day we’ve got coming in £7246.12.8. 


“‘That Boy Would Do Anything for Money to Spend on Girls’? 


We've got to set aside for land tax and for income tax 
£4800 approx. Now, in mortgage interest we’ve got to 
pay i spa Was 

“Smallwood, I know that as well as you do,’’ said the 
duke, at. last irritated. 

“Very well, your grace,” said the agent, anger casting a 
grayish hue over his cheeks. “‘What does your grace sug- 
gest?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose we can manage,”’ said the duke. 

“T beg your pardon, your grace, but things are too 
serious. We’ve got four farms we can’t let because we’ve 
no money to put them in order. We need money for roads, 
we need money for drainage, money to repair the farm- 
steads. If we get £4000 I guarantee—well, we might pull 
through.” 

“Anyhow,” said the duke suddenly, “I won’t sell the 
trees.” 

There was silence, for the argument had lasted nearly an 
hour, and now they returned to the point where they had 
begun, to the proposed sale of Claydonay Woods. The 
agent was enraged by the motiveless obstinacy he en- 
countered. The silly, sentimental old fool would not allow 
a stick to be cut. Why, he would like to know! Letting 
all that money lie idle, while the estate bled to death. Still, 
he was diplomatic. — 

“IT know, your grace, it’s an awful wrench, having to 
part with the timber.” 

“My trees,” said the duke in a whisper. 

The agent@S @ an idea. 

“Supposing we sold the timber, we could start a planta- 
tion, anid by degrees ee 

NE ,’ said the duke; standing up, ‘‘you can’t get at me 
that/way, Smallwood. Don’t imagine you’re going to cut 
down my trees and give me a plantation to play with, trees 
to grow when I’m dead.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“You must manage,” said the duke, handing to the lower 
order an unworthy preoccupation. ‘‘I’ll think about it,” 
he added. 


~ he could divorce the daily agony of life. This was his 
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The agent did not rey 
for the promise hardly 1. 
sured him. 1 

4 
Cee after} y. 
ing the agent’s off, 
went slowly back to 
house, and stood for a w/j, 
upon the Italian ter; 
looking over the low ba 
trade toward the formal | 
den where the beds y» 
arranged round an 0; 
mental pond framed in{: 
stones. It was still 
lovely in these days of e) 
summer. Roses were || 
ding on the pergola, anc | 
ready the sun, which 
high, flung deep but nar , 
shadows under each st; 
step. He felt the bea) 
the repose, but he was | 
at rest. He knew that, 
had been foolish, that he | 
been testy, that Smallw | 
wasright. Heknew that| 
affairs were in a terr| 
state, that slowly, year | 
year, decade by decade, | 
family had become poo 
A little money might s| 
it. If only something co 
be done! 

In a flannel suit ani 
tennis shirt, Peter, the el 
of his grandsons, came > 
upon the terrace, stretel 
himself by his side, a sp) 
did young man, alittle ta 
than himself. » 

“Well,” he said ne 
gently, “‘what’s the drea 
Thinking of taking to jazz 

The old man turned ut 
the boy a gaze where | 
combined with sadness, | 
this was unperceived. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m i 
old for jazz, Peter. Iy 
just thinking how jolly 
would be if we were rich | 
yond the dreams of ayaric 

“‘We aren’t,’’ said Peter; “but we paddle along son 
how.” 

“Who. knows?’ said the duke to himself. 
yet be millionaires.”’ 

Peter laughed. 

“Millionaires? I say, that’s a bit steep. We'll ben 
lionaires when the coronet comes back.” : 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right, Peter,” said t 
old man, and padded rather heavily down the steps. | 
grandson watched him for a moment. Then, being 01 
nineteen and destructive, he extracted a loose stone fr 
the coping. And he forgot. His grandfather had walk 
away toward the stables. ; 

The duke crossed the garden through the door that led 
the tennis lawn, and out to the left where began th 
Claydonay Woods that hugged the house. The you 
man’s words passed through his mind. Funny busine 
that coronet! Claydonay Court was only fifty years old 
those days, for it had just been built by an ancestor w 
brought from his French embassy the Renaissance sty 
The Claydonays were Jacobites, and so the house was : 
tacked by a body of Cromwell’s soldiery. Just before 1 
attack succeeded, a faithful butler, his name not reme 
bered, had saved the coronet by disappearing, while Cl 
donay Court was taken and looted. Nothing was left 
value; gold plate, priceless jewelry collected in the Ea 
all had gone. The bodies of the faithful butler and of ab 
who had assisted him were found where now lay the ten 
lawn, murdered by the Roundheads. Thus, since nothi 
was ever recovered, the phrase entered the language of | 
Claydonays. When they wished to suggest that an ev’ 
was unlikely, they said that it would happen when t 
coronet came back. an 

He entered the woods, forgetting the old story and e\ 
his disturbance, for now he found himself in a realm whi 


“We mig 


: 
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boy bird-nesting, he had found secret delight in Cla} 
Woods. His family was attracted by trees as oth 


cret. No one knew that for sixty years, ever since a 
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rey horses. For two hundred years they had planted, 
ndnly from time to time had thinned. It was as if they 
oliited trees, for the variety of Claydonay Woods was 
res, There were oak trees with thick spreading foliage, 
quly spreading chestnut trees. Clearings were made 
erand there about rows of poplars; in the hollow, half a 
irom the house, where the ground was soggy, grew the 
‘jy birches, slim and shining like young and awkward 
ir] Upon a hillock a clump of cypresses spread out flat 
ans, which seemed to give a blessing. The elms did 
aq’, and larches too; but there was a copse of copper 
eeies, already darkening to blackness of leaf. 

[was so still in there, as he walked over the thick moist 
apt, where the leaves had rotted for centuries. It 
sed damp. He was conscious of scents—the delicate, 
ecy scent of mushrooms, the resinous scent of bark, and, 
hee all, the profound animal smell of the old, old leaf 
9. He knew where he was going in his disarray and in 
jsidness, as he painfully mounted a rise. He stopped, 
at breathless, by the King Charles Tree. This was the 
4) of them all, the vast oak planted by Charles II for a 
skin 1670, an old, old strong tree, with furrowed sides, 
gtrowing roots, gnarled above the soil. Some said that it 
lying; but the duke’s grandfather thought that it was 
yz, and yet it never died. It would never die. The duke 
vc his hand over the rough bark, looking up toward the 
ser branches, thick as the trunk of younger trees, into 
a¢ternal darkness of the leaves, though the year was new 
nithey were not yet thick. He loved him. Not it, but 
jythis tree which was old when he was young, and now 
ano older, the tree which he called the Tree before he 
»y its name; where he played as a child; where one 
acnlit night he led a girl who later was false to him; then 
gia the woman he married, whom he had lost some years 
ere. There he had taken by the hand his two sons, 
pile the war had slain. The tree had sounded the beat of 
isife. 

esat down upon a projecting root and abandoned him- 
elio the sweetness of the minute. Half guiltily, he caressed 
h root. He-was not accustomed to expressing him- 
elfully, so told himself that it was nice and cool, though 
fit he meant was that the darkness, the silence, remade 
ispirit, assured him that 
y could not come to him, 
ire the King Charles Tree 
aheld it away solong. He 
rped the root like the 
ad of a friend anda gentle 
vid rustled the leaves as if 
htree spoke to him. He 
ined for a long time to 
hsoughing song, to the 
lecate tree music. He did 
want to go away, and so 
tred for an hour, thinking 
fild times and dead peo- 
| takingstrength from the 
tnaltree. But at last, in 
i distance, he heard the 
ond of a bell. Lunch; he 
nst go. He stood up, no 
oxer depressed, but he 
mst go. Life would not 
gre him. So, looking 
Jiut him, as if ashamed, 
t old duke flung his arms 
jut the vast trunk, laid 
cheeks against the bark, 
vheart beating, as a man 
tht lay his cheek against 
It of a woman whom he 
ces, or the polished flank 
vais charger. 


qIr 


HAT evening there was 
-a little dance, one of 
se scratched-up little’ 
laces to the gramophone, 
\ich the young generation 
fers to the stately meas- 
vsofthepast. Three girls 
il a man were practically 
imaped from a country 
lasesome miles away. The 
). duke sat in the hall, con- 
ted into a ballroom, smil- 
as the couples went by, 
‘rforming antics he 
aught strange, the girls so 
eer with their shingled 
ir and short frocks, the 
€, more like what they 
ito be. And the queer 
isle, too—a jangle that 
hieved rhythm somehow. 
liked the movement, the 
ches of color in a scene 


that seemed barbaric to a man brought up to the tune of 
quadrilles. But as the gramophone rasped and yelped, he 
hummed to himself an old song, ‘‘ When the birds fly north 
again.” 

He was not a matchmaker, but he could not help seeing 
that Joan constantly danced with Captain Walsden. Good 
chap, Walsden, one of the Shropshire Walsdens. Nice up- 
standing lad, make her a good husband. He was proud of 
Peter for his height, just as he was proud of Michael, who 
was smaller but infinitely better looking; dark, with 
slumbrous eyes. He saw both Peter and Michael as they 
would be in mess uniforms. He saw them in future khaki. 
But his mind did not carry him to seeing them as their fa- 
ther had appeared in the same khaki, lying out in No Man’s 
Land, their eyes fixedly gazing into the French sky. 

Much later, as he lay awake, it came to him that this 
youth depended upon him. They did not know. They 
could not realize that the house of Claydonay was going to 
pieces under their feet. Joan marry Walsden? He had a 
little besides his pay, but not much. Joan could not live 
in lodgings at Colchester. Must have money. Money, 
money! He did not want to see the boys in a line regiment, 
or going to India to get yellow about the eyes. How was he 
to keep them in the Guards? He turned and turned about 
in the hot bed, seeing before his eyes the relentless picture 
of Smallwood. He slept at intervals, and still Smallwood 
would not let him alone, saying, ‘“‘The trees! The trees! 
We must:sell the trees!’’ Sometimes he said ‘‘timber,’’ and 
that hurt the old duke, for they were not timber, they were 
trees—the dear, friendly, silent trees that understood. 

He rose, shaky, since these emotions were too much for an 
old man of seventy-two. But he knew that he would not 
sell the trees. Indeed, there formed in his mind a plan, 
which after about ten days became precise. He had played 
with it before, with this idea of going to see Louisa, his 
younger sister. He had always shrunk from it, because, 
like other people, he was afraid of Lulu. She was so young 
for her age, so drastic. Still, now things were too serious 
and the trees alone could not help him. It would have to be 
Lulu. She would know. She would think of something. 
So, after another three days of hesitation, the old duke was 
driven to the station, put into a railway carriage and sent to 


He Gazed Into the Hole That Was Like a Grave. ‘‘Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust,’’ He Reflected 


town by an amused granddaughter, who said she did not 
believe he was going to see Aunt Louisa, and begged him to 
remember that she would not like it at all if he got into a 
divorce case. 
Iv 
ADY LOUISA BLOCKLEY was fifty-four, the youngest 
surviving child of what had been a numerous brood. 
She was spoiled, because she had been the baby. She lived 
in one of those large stone houses in Curzon Street which 
look like a tomb, smell like a tomb, feel like a tomb; where 
the bathrooms are too few; and where generations of black 
beetles maintain their pedigree in the wainscoting. Her 
husband, Alfred Blockley, company promoter, would have 
preferred a modern house with electrical appliances and 
suchlike nonsense. But Louisa remarked “Fudge!”’ and 
he was so delighted when marrying a duke’s daughter that 
he consented. He did not realize that he would have 
equally consented if Louisa had been a tinker’s daughter. 
He thought that he was marrying a high-spirited woman. 
In fact he was marrying a hurricane. 

The old duke did not like these visits to Curzon Street, 
because he disliked Blockley. In the first place, the man 
was a bounder; in the second, he had married Louisa, who 
was twelve years his senior and had been left for dead on 
the matrimonial battlefield. Also, Alfred was born in a 
slum, and twenty years of good feeding had done little for 
him. Still, he was rich; disgustingly, noisily rich. One 
could see that he was rich, just as one can identify a fine 
motor car. 

“Well, Dick,’’ said Lady Louisa, as she received him in 
a drawing-room where woodworms were busy in the furni- 
ture, and where presumably some other kind of vermin 
was working on the Rembrandt which Alfred had bought 
for thirty-three thousand pounds, ‘‘what’s the matter 
now?” 

“Oh, nothing. I just thought I’d run up and see you.” 

“You touch my heart, Dick; but I’ve been your sister 
too long. Come on, man, out with it.” 

The duke reflected: ‘‘I hate Louisa. She’s always pre- 
tending to be a pair of compasses. Looks like a kitchen 
range now,”’ for his sister always made him think of iron- 
mongery. Aloud he said, ‘‘ Well, if you insist, I wanted 
your advice about the es- 
tate.” 

““You shall have it,’ said 
Louisa. “Sell it. Peter’ll 
agree to break the entail if 
you give him something for 
himself. That boy would 
do anything for money to 
spend on girls.” 

“My dear Lulu,” said the 
duke, adopting a dominat- 
ing manner which domi- 
nated nothing, ‘‘I can’t sell 
Claydonay. Besides, I 
needn’t. Four or five thou- 
sand pounds would put us 
right. At least, that’s what 
Smallwood says.”’ 

“‘Ha!”’ said Lady Louisa. 
“Now we’re coming down 
to brass tacks, as Freddie 
says in his vulgar way. 
Want to borrow it?”’ 

The white mustache 
seemed to droop below its 
ordinary angle. 

“‘T was only thinking,” he 
remarked. 

Lady Louisa was merci- 
less. He had to tell her what 
was coming in and what 
was going out next quarter 
day; she dragged the truth 
out about Malin, the pirate 
farmer; she even found out 
about the trees. That made 
her jump up. Looking like 
an animated roll of parch- 
ment; she cried, ‘“‘Do you 
mean to say that you’ve 
got four or five thousand 
pounds’ worth of timber on 
the estate, and that you 
won’t sell it?” 

“‘Tt’s my trees,”’ said the 
duke dully. 

“Fudge!’’ said Lady Lou- 
isa. ‘‘Never heard such 
highfalutin, sentimental 
nonsense in all my life. You 
don’t seem to realize that 
you’re a pauper. You think 
the situation will improve 
somehow. Just about as 
likely as for the coronet to 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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N NOVEMBER 25, 1783, at one o’clock in 
() the afternoon, the British troops at New York 
left their posts in the Bowery Lane and retired 
to their ships, stopping on the way, however, to 
grease the flagpole from which they had removed 
the halyards, so as to give General Washington and 
his entering Americans as much trouble as possible 
in hoisting their precious Stars and Stripes. It was 
Evacuation Day, and in the crowds on Broadway 
there may have been a baby, an infant of six 
months—a little girl called Theodosia Burr. 

At any rate, her father and mother are almost 
certain to have been in the welcoming throng. The 
Burrs had only just moved to New York, into a 
house on Maiden Lane for which they were paying 
two hundred pounds a year; from Albany, where 
the little girl had been born, on June twenty-third, 
and where Colonel Burr had been married in July 
of the previous year. 

Colonel Burr’s wife was the widow of a 
British officer, Colonel Prevost—and there were 
those who looked askance at Colonel Burr for such 
an unpatriotic choice—and she had been Miss 
Theodosia Bartow, of Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 
At the time of her marriage to Colonel Burr she 
had two nearly grown sons, she was a good ten 
years his senior, she was not beautiful—she was, in 
fact, slightly disfigured—and she brought him no 
material fortune. 

But in the estimation of her almost fanatically 
studious, polished and critical husband, she brought 
him something infinitely more worth while. For, 
in that age of general feminine mental vacuity, she 
shared with Mrs. John Adams, and not many others, 
a reputation for unusual brilliancy of mind and 
elegance of manners. She was widely read in phi- 
losophy and literature, she was a careful student of 
Chesterfield, Rousseau and Voltaire, she loved pic- 
tures and books. And Colonel Burr loved her, as 
he explained, because she had the truest heart, the ripest 
intellect, and the most winning and graceful manners of 
any woman he had ever met—and the colonel had met 
quite a few. 

They moved, in 1785, to an elegant house on the corner 
of Nassau and Cedar streets, famous for its beautiful 
garden and grapery, where they lived in considerable ease 
with a retinue of servants—one of whom, a certain Han- 
nah, seems to have been unusually partial to the liquid 
products of the grapery. 

Colonel Burr, with Mr. Hamilton, was one of the 
leaders of the New York bar, and already a member of 
the legislature; the two Prevost step-sons, in whose welfare 
he always took the liveliest interest, worked in his office; 
the entire household was devoted to its fascinating mas- 
ter, that diminutive man with the large head and the 
splendidly flashing black eyes. Life passed very prosper- 
ously and pleasantly for the little family—except for the 
fact that the colonel’s activities at Albany and elsewhere 
kept him so much away from home. 

They all regretted these long absences, Mrs. Burr, her 
two sons, little Theodosia; and that other little girl, the 
mysterious, sickly Sally who appears for a while in the 
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Aaron Burr. From the Portrait by Vanderlyn 

pages of the Burrs’ correspondence, and then vanishes so 
completely. ‘‘Our little Sally’’—the letters of 1785, ’86 
and ’87 contain many references to her, and to “our chil- 
dren” and “‘the girls.”” And though it has always been 
said that—except for two boys who died at birth— 
Theodosia was the only child of that marriage, still, in 
1787, Mrs. Burr was writing to her husband that 
“our two pledges have . . been awake all evening. 
I have the youngest in my arms. Our sweet prattle ex- 
claims at every noise ‘There’s dear papa’; and runs to 
meet him.” 

The sweet prattler was undoubtedly Theodosia, aged 
four, who already gave evidence of an attachment to her 
father which was ‘‘not of a common nature,” so that she 
could not hear him mentioned when absent ‘without 
apparent melancholy.’’ The youngest in Mrs. Burr’s arms 
must have been Sally—a younger sister of Theodosia, one 
imagines, who lived for a few years and then passed out of 
the correspondence. One is all the more inclined to’this 
belief by the fact that of the two engravings by Mr. St. 
Mémin—both of them copies of earlier portraits, and both 
of them always identified with Theodosia—that of 1797 
does not particularly resemble that of 1796, and was 
labeled by the artist Miss S. Burr, and not 
Miss Theodosia Burr, as was the earlier 
work. 

bed 

T THE age of three Theo, as they 
called her—or Miss Prissy—was al- 
ready the pet of the family; by the time 
she was ten she had turned into a small, 
plump little girl, very beautiful, and not 
very strong. She adored her father and 
her big half-brother Frederick; she hated 
cats, but had a fatal fondness for green 
apples; she was lazy, and full of pranks and 
fibs. Sheran away as often as possible from 
her practicing at the pianoforte, she spelled 
in amanner not sanctioned by Mr. Cheever’s 
Accidence or Mr. Webster’s blue-backed 
American Institute; she was not particu- 
larly thrilled, probably, by the piece about 
The Child Trained Up for the Gallows, in 
Mr. Bingham’s American Preceptor, or by 
the uninspiring statement that ‘“‘The Bee 
is a Noble Pattern of Industry and Pru- 
dence.”” She was, fortunately for her,-a 

perfectly normal, impulsive little girl. 

Fortunately, because she was the child of 
Aaron Burr, aman descended from severe 
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dominies and schoolmasters, himself a mental pi} 
igy in early youth, and now possessed of an ingati; |p 
mania for the inculcation of learning. A relent « 
taskmaster with a passion for instruction, whose q 
upon his daughter and made of her a living exp}. 
ment in advanced pedagogy. A stoic, too, abk. 
mious and unemotional, who practiced fortitude 
austerity, and subjected his daughter to a vigor 
discipline of self-control and routine—causing | 
at a tender age, to sleep alone and walk in the d 
through empty portions of the house in orde), 
. dispel her childish fears; and restraining her to , 
simplest breakfast of bread and milk, instead of § 
customary hung beef and creamy cheese and 
bread soaked in butter. Bait 
And when it came to Theo’s education, Cok 
Burr was greatly influenced by his reading of M, 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights | 
Woman, and determined that his daughter sho | 
be treated intellectually as though she had bee: 
boy. At all costs she must not grow up a m 
fashionable woman of society; he would rat} 
that she died forthwith, and he hoped “‘by her’ 
convince the world what neither sex appears | 
believe, that women have souls.” 
And so, in order to demonstrate this interest 
theory, there came to Theo a host of tutors | 
preceptors— Mr. Chevalier; Mr. de St. Aivre, y| 
could not find a fiddler because even his furnit) 
had been seized by the sheriff; Mr. Martell, 1) 
Gurney, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Leshlie—to teach | 
to dance, and to skate, and to play the harpsichi 
and the pianoforte—on an elegant instrument p 
chased at Philadelphia for thirty-three guineas—a 
to instruct her in French, in German, in Latin, 
Greek, in philosophy and all the kindred arts, 
well as in the humbler fundamentals of reading a 
writing and the troublesome “ciphering.” In v, 
even Mrs. Burr protested when Theo was ej 
that she could make no progress while she had somany “: 
ocations.”’ Colonel Burr replied that two or three hoi 
a day at French and arithmetic would not injure her; a 
during the fol- 
lowing sum- 
mer,at Pelham, 
the child was 
ciphering “‘from 
five in the 
morning until 
eight, and also 
the same hours 
in the even- 
ing,’”’ while her 
father found it 
difficult, be- 
cause she read 
so much and so 
rapidly, to pro- 
vide French 
books that 
were proper 
and amusing 
for her—‘‘an 
intelligent, 
well-informed 
girl nine years 
old.” 

In the midst of his own arduous duties one can oI 
admire Colonel Burr’s ceaseless concern in Theo’s pr 
ress, in every detail of her upbringing, in every 1 
ment of her daily life; his meticulous guidance and cri 
cism of her reading, her studies, her deportment, | 
journal, her spelling, her handwriting—every breath th 
she drew. But when all is said and done, there is somethi 
rather horrifying, surely, in the spectacle of that little g 
who, at the close of her tenth year, was reading Hora 
Terence and Lucian, studying Gibbon and the Greek gra 
mar, speaking German and French, playing the pianofo! 
and the harp, and learning to ride, to skate and to dan 

When did she find time to make mud pies, to play W! 
her dolls, to hop about on one foot, to shout and dirty |! 
face and tear her clothes? Was she ever allowed to doa 
of these pleasant and necessary things? “" 


Theodosia Burr Alston. From the 
Portrait by Vanderlyn, 1862 — 


Ir ” 

N THE spring of 1794, after a long, weary illness, M 
Burr died:of cancer. Father and daughter were ara’ 
even more closely together—in spite of his enfore 
tinued absences, mitigated by an almost co 


\ 


sorspondence in which the solicitous, 
sndyften critical and even fretful atti- 
nid of the parent was never for a mo- 
me relaxed. Colonel Burr was never 
atiied; the child’s letters were never 
ion enough; they never came often 
snogh, they were frequently not atten- 
jyenough to his interminable cate- 
shins. One may read into his own epis- 
jes father’s desperate anxiety and care 
orn only, motherless daughter; or one 
»a suddenly receive the disturbing im- 
»reion of a cold, almost inhuman per- 
orlity forever anticipating the success 
» experiment which had become an 
spasion, and probing impatiently into 
ts athetic little shortcomings and fail- 
we Had she done this, had she read 
+x could the next Latin lesson not be 
neased, did she realize that her last let- 
eyad not been fit to show to anyone? 
ne case, to be sure, her letter had 
yet splendid, and he had exhibited it 
vii enormous satisfaction, after chang- 
nga misspelled word—an ‘extremely 
‘ig ficant confession, perhaps. Far more 
+; his mere flesh and blood, she was 
hereation of his spirit, the product of his mind in which 
seook so great a pride, the apotheosis of his intellect. 
Mounately, again, for her, she adored him. 

‘heo was in her twelfth year, and now, in addition to her 
.emulating studies, she was become mistress of her 
aier’s home. The new city house on Partition Street, in 
7, and, later, the estate and mansion of Richmond Hill. 
Passist her, besides a corps of servitors, she had the an- 
jet and faithful Peggy, and the impeccable Alexis; and 
hhad Madame de Senet, who also taught the harp, and 
hlatter’s protégée, Natalie de Delage de Volade—a little 
Tnch girl whose family had been scattered by the revolu- 
idary disaster to the household of the Princesse de Lam- 
yae, and who was taken into the Burr establishment as a 
ylymate for Theo. 

olonel Burr’s hospitality was renowned; his library, 
ild with the works of Mr. Godwin, Mr. Jeremy Bentham 
ir Miss Burnett, was a noted one; the tall candelabra on 
‘ors shone on the pictures of Mr. West and Mr. Copley, 
3Vedgwood china, and on much fine silver and cut glass. 
Aid as he was, especially, of French society, he gathered 
wind him all that polished, distinguished circle of French 
sygrés, fugitives in America from the upheavals in France. 
Aone time or another, such men as Talleyrand, Louis 
Plippe, Volney, Jerome Bonaparte, passed through his 
liwing-rooms, along with Hamilton and Jefferson and 
nay of the most notable American figures of the day. 
Aj always at the head of the table, doing the honors for 
Ise great ones with a dignity and charm which enthralled 
im, sat the little girl with the long curly hair cut in a 
ig across the forehead, just above the flashing black 
15, 

‘iometimes, indeed, she entertained in her father’s ab- 
sece, and even more important visitors. In 1797, for in- 
since, when a let- 
of introduction 
‘1m Colonel Burr 
sented to her 
:2 celebrated 
Jeph Brant,with 
th request that 
$2 receive him 
\h respect and 
mpitality, since 
n was not “one 
9 those Indians 
40 drink rum,” 
nt quite a gentle- 
on. 
Fourteen-year- 
1d Theo was 
tite perplexed, 
id in particular 
tarding the na- 
te of the repast 
nich must be pre- 
(red, as she had 
ivayS supposed 
tat’ “savages”’ 
wre cannibals; 
it she ended by 
witing fourteen 
fntlemen of re- 
bwn, including 
loctor Hosack 
id the Bishop of 
2w York, to dine 
istatewith Thay- 
-danegea, cap- 

In of the Six 
ations and chief 


Blennerhassett’s Istand. From a Sketch by Lizzie Forbes. 
St, Memin in 1796, from an Earlier Portrait 


View of Richmond, Virginia. 


Drawn by C. Fraser 


of the Mohawks—who came, all six feet of him, one hopes, 
in full feather, and behaved like ‘‘a most Christian and 
civilized guest.”’ 

It was in 1797, too, that Theo began to spend her sum- 
mers at Richmond Hill, the mansion in which Colonel 
Burr had once served under General Washington, and 
which he had purchased a few years before. A large, ram- 
bling, wooden house facing the Hudson, situated on a 
prominent crest some two miles from the city between 
Lispenard’s Meadows and the Minetta Brook at Green- 
wich, surrounded by extensive grounds and lawns reaching 
all the way to the river. A stately mansion, with its lofty 
chambers and beautiful mahogany staircases, raising its 
graceful portico of Ionic columns against a background of 
splendid oaks and cedars. A mansion built in 1760 by 
Major Abraham Mortier, a great friend of Lord Geoffrey 
Amherst, with a long tradition of elegant hospitality within 
its walls; in his time, and in that of Mrs. John 
Adams, who occupied it in 1789, and found 
it set in the midst of venerable trees 
and fields variegated with grass and 
grain, at an agreeable distance from 
“the noble Hudson bearing upon 
its bosom the fruitful productions 
of the adjacent country,’ and en- 
livened by the serenading of 
countless birds. 

Colonel Burr had always 
loved the place; he spent 
money on it extravagantly 
now, putting up gateways, en- 
larging the building, planting 
trees and shrubs, and widening 
the brook into a lake which the 


In Circle — Theodosia Burr. 
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villagers called Burr’s Pond. And Theo 
loved it, too, managing her maids and 
grooms and footmen, whom she paid as 
much as ten dollars a month to polish 
the hoofs of the carriage horses, and scrub 
their teeth, and treat their coats with 
paste of whiting; rejoicing in her gardens 
filled with hollyhocks, snowballs, tulips 
and Jerusalem cherries; and delighting in 
the lovely, peaceful countryside through 
which she went galloping, terrifying the 
rustics with her daring leaps and break- 
neck habits. 
Iv 

HEO was fourteen, plump, petite, 

rosy cheeked; with all her father’s 
grace. and repose and curious delicacy of 
countenance, very self-assured and posi- 
tive. She was a finished Latin, Greek 
and German scholar; she was reading 
two hundred lines a day of Homer, and 
translating French comedies and English 
political treatises; she was familiar with 
all the economic and philosophical writers 
of the time. She was known throughout 
the island, and at Albany and Philadel- 
phia, for her dignity and charm and for 
her astounding precocity, and envied by many older 
belles for her fortune and popularity. And yet one has a 
picture of a rather lonely little girl, striving breathlessly to 
keep pace with her father’s fantastic standards, perplexed 
and unhappy sometimes, so that he was obliged to write to 
her in one of his more tolerant moods that “you must 
not ‘puzzle all day,’ my dear little girl, at one hard lesson. 
After puzzling faithfully for one hour, apply to your arith- 
metic, and do enough to convince the Doctor that you 
have not been idle.”’ 

And the father’s admonitions never ceased. If she 
should dine at Mrs. Penn’s, “‘I will apprise you,” he told 
her, “‘of one circumstance by a trifling attention to which 
you may elevate yourself in her esteem. She is a very 
great advocate for a very plain, rather abstemious diet in 
children. Be careful, therefore, to eat of but one 
dish, that a plain roast or boiled, little or no gravy or but- 

ter, and very sparingly of dessert or fruit; not 
more than half a glass of wine. . . . If 
they ask a reason, Papa thinks it is not 
good for me is the best.” 
Theo was become his most cher- 
ished companion and counselor. 
In the political campaign of 
1800—when Mr. Hamilton rode 
in vain on his white horse from 
precinct to precinct trying to 
stem the tide which was 
sweeping Mr. Jefferson and 
Colonel Burr into the presi- 
dential nomination—Theo was 
in the thick of the confer- 
ences between her father and 
his corps of young Tammany 
henchmen from 
pasKey Gy Ledires Meron” 
Tavern, the ‘‘myr- 
midons’”’ of Feder- 
alist scorn, whom 
she proudly called 
the Tenth Legion. 
““The happiness 
of my life,”’ he as- 
sured her, ‘‘de- 
pends upon your 
exertions, for what 
else, for whom else, 
do I live?” And 
he continued to 
mold his daughter 
to his will—her 
habits, her occu- 
pations, even her 
features. 

“There is noth- 
ing more certain 
than that you may 
form what coun- 
tenance you please. 
An open, serene, 
intelligent counte- 
nance, a little 
brightened by 
cheerfulness, not 
wrought into 
smiles or simpers, 
will presently be- 
come familiar and 
grown into habit. 


(Continued on 
Page 174) 
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“Oh, Eddie!’’ She Says. 


out at me with her hands all over flour, and it 
gets on my good coat, and I don’t give a whoop 
if it does. So long as it’s Jumbo, the languages of 
flour is all right with me, no matter if it’s my good coat. 
So after a wile, when she’s got all through with her hug, 
Tsay, ‘‘ Well, Jumbo, did the plumber come round to solder 
up them leaks in Monte Carlo today, like he promised he 
would?” 


J one now, when I come in the flat, Jumbo runs 


So I say, “Zam! Another world’s record busted! But 
you look kinda tired, Jumbo. Am I right?” 

“Oh,” she says, ‘“‘not so very very. I only been cleanin’ 
Rome and Paris, that’s all. And scrubbed the battle front. 
But lemme go, Eddie! They’s biscuits in the oven.” 

So she scampers back to Normandy, to tend to her bis- 
cuits, and I go along through the Alps to Florence and 
Naples, and brush the flour off me with a wiskbroom, and 


then I go in Venice and wash up. And then we eat. 


Take it by and large, and life is a kinda funny thing. I 
mean, take me when I was maybe about ten years old or 


ten and a half, back at school in old P. S. 396. It was up in: 


Harlem, and I guess I must of been about as popular with 
the teachers as a Federal agent at a wake. We took gram- 
mar, word drill, memory gems, number work, history, 
nature study, folks lores and penmanship, and every time 
they set us a exam I passed in everythin’ but penmanship, 
folks lores, nature study, history, number work, memory 
gems, word drill and grammar. 

The teacher she’d use to say to me, “‘Eddie,’’ she’d say, 
“what chance do you think you ever got to grow up and be 
the President of these United States if you don’t do your 
lessons better?”’ 


““Come Hetp Me Look! It’s Great!’’ 
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I says, ‘Well, I got more show than you ever did, at 
that.” 

So she sends me with a note to the principal, and he 
puts me back a class. I got sent to the principal so regular 
and he put me back so regular it was a holy wonder I wasn’t 
a bottle baby all over again when I was eleven or maybe 
eleven and a half. But then they commence to learn us 
geography. 

Now geography is a kinda funny thing. I mean it was so 
different than the other slush we hat to take. The book 
said where it was a study o’ the surface o’ the earth, its 
countries and their inhabidants. Well, I didn’t have no 
ambish’ to be no dirt farmer, so I didn’t give a continental 
cuss for the surface, but I certainly was nuts about all 
them different colored countries and their inhabidants. 
And I never got over it. ; 

So the teacher she begun to say to me, “‘ Eddie,’ she’d 
say, “if your other marks was only up to your geography 
mark, you’d win a merit card this month.” 

Be that as it may, I never win no merit card, but I kep’ 
right on bein’ amused by that there geography. I mean it 
kinda got me, in a way, specially the illusterations. 

Well, it went along like that till I was about thirteen or 
thirteen and a half, and then one day I cop a prize for 
geography, and it gets mom sore.. Mom was the cashieress 
in the swellest butcher store in Harlem; she was a widow 
lady, pop having died. 

Mom says, “Eddie,” she says, ‘‘I’m sick and tired o’ 
this.”’ She says, ‘Your report looks like the pound price 
o’ hamburger steak, all but your geography.’’ She says, 
“What do you want to read about wops and frogs and 
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So I Took Holt of the Rail Was There, to Kinda Brace Me, and We Looked 
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hunkies and Chinks all the time for? Why,” she say 
“the worst trouble with America right now is the wi 
we’ve let those kind of dagoes jam in here, They 
ought to be a law,”’ she says, ‘‘to make ’em stay rig 
to. home in their own nationalities where they belon 
America is for we Americans.” 

That was a kinda funny thing about mom. If I sa 
China she couldn’t only think about hand laundries. If 
said Italy she couldn’t only think about Eyetalians mucki 
gravel, with fruit stands both sides. She was the pati 
otickest woman I eyer see; her folks come over from Ir 
land clear back in 1877, and she was born in Harlem, at 
rabid about it. 

Well, it went along like that till I was maybe fifteen 
fifteen and a half. I’d use to work part time in the buteh 
store, for a delivery boy, and when things was slack I'd u: 
to read some libary book or other that’d tell more abo 
the different countries, and its inhabidants, only mom wi 
sore, and so was the boss, and they said where I could ju 
as soon of been learnin’ the cuts of meat. But I said 
wasn’t gonna be no cow surgeon anyways, so where W: 
the use? And I’d bought me some big maps I’d tack up ¢ 
my wall, to home, and I’d take my compasses from m 
chanical droring and dope out how far it was on the ma 
from one place to another, and how I’d get to it, if I w: 
goin’, And’mom was mad at that too. 06 
“Eddie,” she’d say, “if your pop was only alive tode 
he’d break your neck for me. Here the way I slaved to Pt 
you through school, and then you go fail on me again } 
everythin’ but physical culture and that darn geograph; 
What do you expect you’re gonna do for your livin, an} 
how ?th pal Bi i, Aten 

“Mom,” I’d say, “I wished I knew. But I know th 
much: Some day I’m gonna travel and see the world, a” 
when I see it I want to reco’nize it.” 


\ 
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“die,” she’d say, ‘“‘I wished to God I had a husband to 
rot’ me against a thankless young viper like you are!” 
Val you ain’t got one, mom, now have you?”’ I'd say. 

mm, she nagged at me so much. And besides, all the 
sst,' the slush we took was just slush. 

B. when I was somewheres in along about sixteen or 
xtea.and a half, Ill be hanged if she didn’t get her a new 
ne,nd he was the butcher boss. So we moved over in a 
ig vell elevator flat, and my new step-pop says to me, 
Bie,” he says, “from now on you gotta watch your 
epand no more 0’ this fool monkey business, or elset I’ll 
nor your block off.” 

“leah?” I says. ‘‘ You and who else?”’ 

[vas this way: I was a kinda husky kid, so I didn’t 
seshe could do it, but after we scrapped awile, he come 
ospnough so I figured if mom choose to live with a thug 
ie im they was good and welcome to theirselves. So I 
sed up my maps and a couple books and my other shirt 
ad beat it down to the West Side and got me a job o’ 
in a big garadge, for a helper. And a room at the Y. 
where I was twenty, and I’d been in a auto smash, 
od guess I must of looked both of it. So they leave me 
ayia room. 

ll, it was aswell Y. They had a gymmernasium, and 


ny and poolyards and bill, and a libary, and lectures. 
d 


ways use to duck the lectures when it was on the in- 

of your stummick and preanthracite man and which 
ashe best poets, and all that slush, but when it was 
b0: different countries like in geography, why, I was 
agde. And when it wasn’t, why, I’d use to paw round 
| t2 libary. 

Tot along good in the garadge, too. Right out of a 
e: sky it seems like I was kind of electrical, in a way, so 
sey soon I was repairin’ mags, and sort of a trouble man 
ry nitions. I guess I was about seventeen or seventeen 
act half. But the bunch use to kid me a lot, the way I 
‘0 gen’ally rode a book round in my overhauls hind-kick, 
oct some of them different places or other. 

¥ll, along about this time the posters.was pasted up 
yerwheres with pictures about Join the Army and See 


- 


“7 Didn’t Know They Was a Lady Rival in the Case. 


the World, and I got kind of itchy, so I guessed I’d enlist 
for a soldier in the Army and go see the world. With free 
doctors, dentists, and so on. 

But the foreman he says to me, ‘‘ Eddie,” he says, ‘‘you 
got the wrong steer. What you do is this: the U.S. A. is 
libel to wade into this war most any time. You stick on 
the job, and you learn everythin’ you could cram in your 
old noodle, and then if you’re a expert, maybe you could 
horn in among the signal corpse or the engineers, and get 
you promoted to a commission. When if you was in the 
infantry or calvary, you wouldn’t have so much as a 
prayer.” 

That listened kinda brainy, so I took a tip from old George 
G. Glue, and I stuck. And that next spring President 
Wilson he declared war on the Botches, and I joined up in 
the Sig. C., and then the crazy lobsters went and put me 
over in Washin’ton, and I hat to drive a flivver between 
the Equipment Division and the Civil Service Commission, 
and that was the closest to a commission I ever got, and 
that was the way I walloped the Botches for about a year. 

But down by our barracks they was a swell libary, so 
when I wasn’t jitneying them officers around in my old tin 
Treat-’em-Rough, I kinda read up some more on the dif- 
ferent countries and their inhabidants. The boys use to 
kid me quite a little lot. I mean they was a kinda funny 
gang, anyways. Then I got made a corporeal, and repair- 
man, and I fought like that, up to the Armistice. 

Well, when [ got all through shedding gas and oil and 
winning the Botch war, I went and got my job back in 
New York, in the garadge, and I repaired mags and all 
this and that, and different repairwork. They was a new 
foreman in my department was a kind of a josher, and he’d 
use to say to me, “‘Kddie,’’ he’d say, “‘if you’re so cracked 
on seein’ the world, why the blazes don’t you go see it?”’ 
He’d say, “‘Here’s a ad in the papers where the steamship 
Asheania is gonna sail on a three months’ cru-eyes for 
Egypt, Athens, Constantinople and all points on the Erie 
Road. And it don’t only cost $2960, plus a small addi- 
tional fee for postage and wrappin’.”’ 

I’d say, “Oh, shut up, will you?” 
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He’d say, ‘Or what’s the out about this one here, Eddie: 
Thirty-seven memorial days in the marvellous Fijords of 
Norway, only $1427 includin’ hat check.” 

I’d say, “No, you ain’t funny. You only suspect you 
are.” 

He’d say, “‘ Eddie, I just dug up a bargain for you. Trip 
around the world on the shortstop—no, steamship— 
Scorbutic. Hark to the leather-lunged natives singin’ at 
Hawaii. See beautiful Kyoto, sacred Nikko, and Jocko 
the Monko. Sweat in India and cool off in the Nile. Only 
$3866 for five months, and free burial if you die seasick. 
Why, Eddie, didn’t you drag down ninety cents’ overtime 
only just the day before yesterday?”’ 

I'd say, ‘Oh, shut your trap, will you?” 

Well, I was about nineteen and a half or twenty when 
this trick foreman begun to ail, and he kep’ it up till he 
ailed so bad they hat to cart him off to the horsepital. 

So the big boss says to me, ‘‘ Nddie,” he says, “you ain’t 
only a cub yet, but you caught on fine, and I’m gonna give 
you a chancet. You’re assistant foreman.” 

Well, I’d socked away somewheres around three hundred 
fish in the bank, and I seen where I could save quite a 
chunk out of my new wages, so I says to myself, ‘‘ Eddie,” 
I says, ““when you see the world you’re gonna see it right. 
You ain’t gonna travel on no cattle boat, and you ain’t 
gonna live on crackers and bologny. All you got to do is 
fatten your roll a wile, and then you ean go see places, and 
see ’em right. So tightwad it, Eddie, tightwad it!’ So 
I did. 

Things went along like that for about a year or a year 
and a half, and I’d Rockefellered up about a little under 
eleven hunderd smackers, and I’d kinda doped me out a 
trip. I mean, I’d doped out where I could see six or seven 
separate countries, and its inhabidants, surface throwed in, 
before I’d go bust. But then a buddy from the main floor 
gets me off to one and he says, “‘Eddie,” he says, ‘‘I’m 
gonna get through, here, and open up on my own. I got 
the refusal of a nice little shop and fillin’ station up on 
Netherlands Avenue, on time payments, only I ain’t got 

(Continued on Page 161) 


So Now I’m Gonna Tell This Lady the How of it, Between You and Mr. Hannigan” 


lF 1 ONLY HAD 


PATCHES ON MY CLOTHE 


LIKE THOSE Boys! 


in the course of a letter written some 
months ago to the editor of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post by a reader. 

“‘T would like very much to know,” he 
said, ‘“what becomes of the rich men’s in- 
comes. I believe a million or so of your 
other readers would, also. 

“‘WhatI mean is, after one of the men with 
an income of say five or ten million dollars a 
year, or even just a million or so, has paid 
his income taxes and surtaxes, his state taxes, 
his county taxes, his city taxes; has contrib- 
uted to the church and civie organizations, to the Red 
Cross, ‘to the various other charities, including the relief 
of the Armenians, the Chinese, the Japs and the Germans, 
how much goes into investment, constructive or otherwise, 
and how much is left for personal expenses, his normal cost 
of living and: luxuries? 

“T am inclined to think that if you would put one of 
your special writers onto this problem he would not find 
it difficult to get the necessary statistical information, and 
that he could produce an article that would be highly in- 
structive as well:as interesting, and of great value in the 
study of many current problems.”’ 


Tn idea for this article was suggested 


Sorting Out the Big Incomes 


HERE is obviously enough, more than a touch of exag- 

geration in this letter. Perhaps 1,000,000 readers would 
like to know what becomes of the rich men’s incomes; 
whether any such number will read what I or any other 
writer may have to say on the subject is a horse of a 
different color. 

But there is a more serious overstatement, or rather im- 
plication, in the reference to incomes of $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 a year. For the question may well be raised 
whether there are enough such incomes in this or any other 
country to make their disposition of general concern. As 
a practical matter, if the rich man’s income is up for study, 
would it not be better to go much lower in the scale, where 
there are enough cases in point to mean something? 

Authentic information as to the number of these enor- 
mous incomes is lacking. We do know from the published 
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The Poor Little Rich Boy 


statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue that in the 
year 1920 four persons, two in Michigan and two in New 
York, reported net incomes of $5,000,000 or more. The 


aggregate of the four also was given, and dividing this sum. 


by four we find that the average was $7,479,994. 

But we do not know how much any one of the four re- 
ported. If three of the four reported barely in excess of 
$5,000,000, the fourth must have returned nearly $15,- 
000,000. But at and beyond this point we deal in guess- 
work only. 

Obviously these figures tend somewhat to minimize the 
real incomes received, because net income does not include 
what is derived from tax-exempt securities, nor does it take 
into account the numerous means of legal tax avoidance 
or minimization, such as the splitting up of properties, 
incorporation and the like. 

We do know, from government reports, how many per- 
sons have returned net incomes in excess of $1,000,000 
each year since 1913. The largest number was 206, in the 
munition year of 1916, and the smallest was 21, in the year 
of marked deflation, 1921. The average has been 90. 

But it is highly improbable that many of these actually 


: received $5,000,000, or over. Frankly, we are dealing only 
in guesswork when once the published figures are left be- 


hind, .Shrewd guesses might be made and scraps of infor- 
mation put together. That is all, however. 

It is, of course, a matter of record that two men, Henry 
Ford and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have or have had in- 
comes far in excess of the maximum figure mentioned thus 
far, although apparently Mr. Ford’s truly colossal profits 
seem in most years to be more on paper than in realization, 
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‘to the man of wealth. In the note it strikes, it 
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we leave Ford and Rockefeller, conjecture 
possible. Ric 
Bankers seem agreed that the next riche 
elderly New York bank chairman, George F 
income is sometimes said to be as large as Mr. 
But this is surmise mainly. ‘The practical qu 
to be answered: At what point should we | 
the disposal of the rich man’s: income? Sk 
$100,000 or even $50,000? - Certainly there 
these, many thousands of them, to make the 
of their incomes of very. broad general interest. 
versely, the larger the fortune the more it p: 
nature of a public trust.*" >." 3357 2 
‘Of course, as the size of a private for 
said Justice Holmes in a letter written some 
interest of the public in its administration in 
man should own one-half the entire wheat crop 
try, Justice Holmes went on to say, and an 
intention of burning it, such ‘‘an abuse of o 
not be permitted. The crowd would kill | 
stand it.” 


An Englishman’s Tax Troubl : 


ROM the practical standpoint it seems to 

noinquiry into the disposal of the rich ma: 
have much value unless it includes, so far 
several degrees of riches. In the economic schem 
there is no lack of questioning of even the rela 
$1,000,000 incomes, or of the much more n 
in the $100,000 or even the $50,000 class. “ 

In still another respect the letter which heads 

is given perhaps to overemphasis. In implicati 
actual assertion, it is distinctly friendly and sym 


ner 


prejudge the case before the evidence is introducec 
is about it a little more of the same sort of feeling ' 
vades the following after-the-war letter, said to b 
of an explanation made to his bank by an English 
man for failure to pay his loan: en: 


“Dear Sir: For the following reasons I regre 
able to reduce my overdraft: I have been hel 
\ (Continued on Page 153) 
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18 world is full of such men—such men as this Dan 

jniels. Big Dan, we called him, and there was 

yason enough for the adjective. He was one of those 
mp'ing men who seem always half asleep; so tall that 
» not notice his bulk and so broad that you did not 
sichis height. A red Welshman by full inheritance, he 
qe sandy red hair and the copper red skin and the 
valolue eye of his breed. His eyebrows, I remember, 
+e ill and bristly and the color of corn husks, and be- 
stithem the pale blue of his eyes showed surprisingly. 
< vad was perhaps a little small for his height and 
ig; but it was formed so squarely and so stoutly that 
4 aguely thought of it as framed and ribbed like a 
jocn ship. Big Dan’s habitual silence, and the fact 
st e was indubitably slow-witted, rather contributed 
tis likeness than otherwise. He was in fact a fair 
yroft a blockhead; the name had been applied to him. 
| was this newcomer in town, the young man who 
sid in the pool room, this Shooter Sharp, who first 
visrely christened him Big Boy. 
Di had some local fame before Sharp came to town. 
»«\s, to begin with, quite definitely the biggest man in 
wirom any physical point of view. He was not so fat 
sce, nor was he so tall as others; but there was no one 
‘oombined great height with his breadth of shoulder 
depth of chest. He had also a comfortable girth. A 
ant this time about thirty-eight years old, he had the 
jsine that went with his years. Now and then, to settle 
dpute, he would step upon one of the drop-a-penny 
4j| in the hotel lobby or the post office. His weight on 
ehecasions registered either just above or just below the 
undred-and-sixty-pound mark. A colossal figure, he 
xi upon his business about the town, shoulders a 
tl forward, gait easy, small eyes half closed, broad 
ma ready to open in a diffidently friendly smile. 
72 distinction which was his, of being the biggest man 
twn, was enhanced upon the occasion of the annual 
e, fair. The town marshal, Joe Prior, enlisted Dan as 
sistant and gave him a walnut club and a star. Dan 
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left the club at home, but he pinned the 
star upon the front of his blue serge coat 
and did his duty as he saw it. On the 
last night of the fair this duty involved 
hitting a man with his fist, and the blow 
was so stout a buffet that the skin on 
the back of Dan’s right hand split open 
from a point between the first and sec- 
ond knuckles diagonally for about an 
inch and a half toward the wrist bone. 
This seemed to most of us an extraor- 
dinary thing: that one man should be 
able to hit another man so hard as to 
burst his own hand. The fact that the 
other man’s jawbone was broken did 
not seem one-half so extraordinary. I 
remember the word was all over town 
within an hour orso; and for days there- 
after people sought Dan out to ask for details of the inci- 
dent and to inspect his bandaged hand. When the band- 
ages were removed, the scar attracted even more attention. 

The affair leading up to the striking of this great blow by 
Dan centered about Tony Leveroni’s fruit stand on Main 
Street, near the corner of High. Annie Leveroni saw the 
blow struck, and afterward bound up Dan’s hand with a 
piece of clean linen; and to some small degree she shared 
in the glamour which surrounded the event, since she was 
apparently the only disinterested spectator, the only one 
who had any very definite idea of just what had happened. 
She was, not unnaturally, full of admiration for the strength 
behind the blow; and thereafter Dan occasionally stopped 
at the fruit stand to exchange a slow word or two with her. 
She was as beautiful as the young girls of her race are apt 
to be, and she must have had upon Dan an effect almost 
dazzling. He was not one whose emotions stirred much 
the surface calm he wore, but a blind man must have per- 
ceived the spell she put upon him. 

This incident of the great blow and the broken hand 
made Dan a more or less conspicuous figure; he found 


Big Dan 


himself for the first time the recipient of 
applause. Better men than he have had 
their heads turned by applause; but it 
had no such effect on Dan. He found 
perhaps a certain mild pleasure in the 
wonder he inspired; but he was never- 
theless of a humble turn of mind and 
remained so. The only comment he 
was ever persuaded to make was: 
“T oughtn’t to’ve hit him so hard.”’” He 
seemed vaguely to feel himself to blame, 
but there can be no doubt that he was 
also a little proud. The legend that he 
was a mighty warrior, that he could, if 
he chose, whip any half dozen men, be- 
gan to be established. Dan never did 
anything to encourage this fable; he 
was not combative, not aggressive, not 
one to intrude his prowess upon others. But his very 
good nature and the peaceful light in his eye enhanced his 
reputation rather than detracted from it. Charlie Luce, 
who ran the Smoke Shop, once declared his opinion that 
if Dan had the proper training he could give Dempsey an 
argument. Most people thought Charlie went too far, but 
there were none to deny that Dan was a mighty good man 
with his hands. 

It was into this situation that chance projected Shooter 
Sharp. He was a sophisticated young man, a figure who 
would have been completely inconspicuous on Broadway. 
His cheek bones were wide and bulged the skin, his nose 
had been flattened on the bridge and his chin was set 
squarely upon a heavy neck. There was a suggestion of a 
slant about his right eye. He had the appearance of one 
who has been a fighting man, and this was in fact his 
history. He had had some experience in rough-and- 
tumble fisticuffs, had worked into professional prelimi- 
naries, and had fought for two or three years with the 
spasmodic success of a fourth-rater in the profession of his 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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This Incident of the Great Blow and the Broken Hand Made Dan a More or Less Conspicuous Figure; He Found Himself for the First Time the Recipient of Applause 
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Yes, we have no bonanzas today.—EpPu. Turt. 


ARREN, on the phone! Miss Warren on the 

\ \ | telephone!’’ the red-headed orderly was chant- 
ing as Doctor Cumnock came out of the oper- 

ating room with his attendant squad of assistants and 
nurses. Upon the youngest of these the distinguished 


surgeon turned ferociously. 
“This is entirely against the rules, Miss War- 


ren ” he began, but his voice failed to overtake 
the footsteps of the little nurse as she ran down the 
corridor. Then for an instant he became human 
again, and winking at her associate demanded, “‘ What 
the devil’s the matter? Is Warren in love?” 

Miss Maybridge, the head nurse, drew in 
her lips and shook her head. 

“T’m worried about her, Doctor,’”’ she 
replied gravely. ‘‘That brokerage firm down F 
in Wall Street keeps calling her up.” f 

Doctor Cumnock’s face hardened into 
deep, almost sinister lines—his Gorgon face. 

“T won’t have any speculating in this hos- 
pital! Tell Warren that if she’s called to the 
telephone again she’ll lose her job!’’ He 
stood with his hand upon the glass handle of 
his laboratory door. ‘‘Of course,” he added, 
frowning at Miss Maybridge over the top of 
his spectacles, ‘‘you all doit! I never under- i 
stood why trained nurses always fall so easily ; 
for any kind of get-rich-quick game. But 
they do, and you know it!” 

“Yes, I do know it, Doctor Cumnock,”’ 
assented Miss Maybridge with reluctance. 
She paused, and continued timidly, 
““Doctor Cumnock, do you mind if I 
take a slight liberty?” 

The grizzled old surgeon gave his 
best nurse a terrific scowl. Then he 
pushed back the door. 

“Come in and go as far as you like, 
my dear,’ he growled. 

Mona Warren threw herself into the 
telephone booth and pressed the re- 
ceiver to the small shell of her ear. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Miss Warren. 
Oh, is that you, Mr. Crabb?” 

“Miss Warren’’—the voice was 
coldly casual—‘“‘I called you up to say 
that we had to close out your account. 
We had to sell your Cuban Crucible 
today at 76.” 

The ominous words boomed in her 
temples like tolling bells; the stifling 
booth seemed like a coffin in which she 
was being buried alive. 

At the other end of the corridor, in Doctor Cumnock’s 
office, Ellen Maybridge stood nervously before the beloved 
tyrant who, divested of his operating uniform, now sprawled 
in an armchair, smoking an incredibly cheap cigarette. 

“You see, Doctor Cumnock, Mona and I come from the 
same town upstate. I’ve known her all my life and I’m 
very, very fond of her. She’s so attractive and so inno- 
cent—she really is—I hate to have her victimized. Frankly, 
I think she’s lost a lot of money. Her mother is a broken- 
down invalid. Her brother is too young to be of any 
help. What I’m afraid of is that somehow this brokerage 
firm has persuaded her to put everything she has into its 
hands and that she has lost it. I hear her sobbing all night 
long sometimes.” 

The old surgeon snorted. 

“‘T bet she’s landed in a first-class bucket shop. How 
much do you think she has lost?”’ 

Miss Maybridge hesitated. 

“T really don’t know that I ought to speak about her 
affairs, but Oh, well, I figure that she’s lost nearly 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!’”” Gorgon Cumnock sat bolt 
upright. “Thir-ty thou-sand dol-lars!’’ he shouted. “‘Give 
me the name of that firm of cutthroats, and chase up that 
blithering little idiot and tell her to be ready to go down- 
town with me in exactly seven minutes.” 


II 


p° YOU recall T. Otis Crabb—that extremely useless 
person who married the widow of old Admiral Buck— 
née Lucretia Peterman, that was—and chose to go to jail 
rather than pay the fifty-thousand-dollar judgment Mr. 
Tutt secured against him for running down young Barring- 
ton and crippling hirh for life? You may also remember 
the slick scheme worked out by Counselor A. T. Lefkovitsky 
whereby T. Otis, having secured the liberty of the jail of 
the County of New York, could come and go as he pleased 
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“I Believe I Shoutd Have Killed Myself,’’ She Said, “if Doctor Cumnock Hadn’t Brought 
Me Here. 


But I Feel So Much Better Now for Having Told You”’ 


all over Manhattan Island, with side trips to Atlantic City 
from Thursdays to Mondays—or thought he could—and 
how Tutt swangdangled him. Exactly! That is the fellow. 

Well, this same T. Otis Crabb and his side kick, Algernon 
Fosdick—known on the Curb as Fozzy—after Madam 
Crabb had forfeited the fifty thousand dollars she had 
deposited as his bail, and, feeling excessively sore thereat, 
had left her beloved Otis in the matrimonial parcel room 
for good—as I was saying, he and Fozzy started a broker- 
age office down on Wall Street—very low down—Crabb, 
Fosdick & Co. 

A bueket shop? Oh, no, no! Investment bankers and 
brokers! All their literature spoke of investment oppor- 
tunities—opportunities which might never occur again and 
which therefore should be promptly seized. Of course, the 
opportunity referred to was always to buy a certain stock 
before it went up out of sight. Crabb, Fosdick & Co. never 
admitted the possibility of its not going up, nor suggested 
that it might ever go down again. They were Bulls with a 
big B, and their slogan was ‘‘We’re Bulls on the old 
U. S., as Morgan said, you know!” Their mines always 
were bonanzas, their gushers always gushed, and the point 
was—the hook on which they inevitably landed their 
victims—that since it was going up, it really did seem 
foolish not to buy all the stock that one possibly could lay 
one’s hands on. 

Take Great Geyser Texas Petroleum and Llano Estacado, 
for instance. It had been selling at three cents a share 
until oil was discovered on the property, and then almost 
in no time it had jumped to five. Even so, one could still 
buy twenty shares for a dollar. For a thousand dollars you 
could own twenty thousand shares! Think of it! Twenty 
thousand shares! It made you feel rich just to repeat the 
words! And ten thousand dollars would buy two hundred 
thousand shares! Nearly a quarter of a million shares! 
And the advantage of holding a cheap, if intrinsically 
valuable, stock like Llano Estacado was that if you owned 
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twenty thousand shares, say, every time it went 
only a cent a share you made two hundred do} 
And another thing, every time you bought a 
thousand shares it helped put up the market for 
stock. So you got it both ways; you go, 
coming and you made it come; lifted ye 
j self by your own financial boot straps! 
j They had a great stage set bought fy. 
ancther pair of fly-by-nights, and their ; 
tomers’ room looked like a board meet 
except that the cigars weren’t all Hayan 
only the wrapper. Still, they were Teal cig; 
and there were gold-tipped cigarettes | 
with the initials C.F. & Co. Tt was alm| 
like an old-fashioned free lunch. Youbou 
a few hundred MOP or KATY and you ti, 
in a collection of premiums, and mayb) 
your account was big enough you were 
vited over to Delmonico’s. yi 

But you never got the stock. No; T.(. 
and Fozzy got that. And every time tl, 
trimmed a sucker they salted some of itay 
in a safe place, so if anything happened t]. 
would have life preservers, or what comn. 
crooks call fall money. It is so hard | 
financiers to keep out of jail without the ; 
vice of counsel—and sometimes even w. 
it. Lefkovitsky had been confidential ; 
viser to Smith, Murphy & Wasservogel, 2 
was onto the whole bag of tricks how tose) 
rate a sucker from his money legally, se 
or quasi legally, civilly, uncivilly, erimina 
and indiscriminately, and knew when y 
were a debtor and when you were jus! 
thief. 

“The great thing, boys,” said he, gen 
ously throwing in a little fatherly advice 
return for his one thousand dollar retain 
“is to maintain the right relationship | 
tween yourselves and your customers. 
long as you can technically keep a fellow o 
ing you money, you can remove his ent 
digestive apparatus without legal pain. 
debtor can’t steal from a creditor; he ji 
owes himthemoney. See? Get’em toor 
accounts and leave their money here, a 
you can do with it as you please. Thel 
makes it impossible for you to steal it; y 
can only borrow it—ha-ha!” x 

“That’s not so worse, is it, Fozzy?” | 
claimed T. Otis. “If I wasn’t a financier, | 
want to be a highbrow lawyer like Aar 
here.” 

“Well,” said Aaron modestly, “it d 
take some gray matter to know all the! 
and outs of it. A plain banker hasn’t time to bone up 
it all. So call on your Uncle Aaron when you are in dou 
or before you start anything. For instance, when you wi 
over in Wasservogel’s, nobody, under the law, had to se 
his customer a sales or purchase slip and, as you kno 
the whole thing was a cinch. All you had to do was to te 
phone him you had had to sell his stock at the lowest figu 
shown on the tape for that day and that he was clos 
out. That was the life—yes!”’ 

Aaron helped himself to another C. F. & Co. 

“But now—oh, mamma!” he groaned, taking a Ni 
York Penal Code from his hip pocket. “Look what y 
got todo! Listen! Section 957 requires a broker to deliv 
to each customer on whose behalf a purchase or sale is ma 
‘a description of the securities, the name of the person 
firm to whom they were sold or from whom t 
bought, and the day and the hours between 
transaction took place.’”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ demanded T. Otis. “Do you 
actually got to buy the stock on the floor of the 
before we can take the sucker’s money?”’ 

“Unfortunately, yes,’”’ said Lefkovitsky. “ 
more of this think-of-a-number-no-you’ve-gues 
stuff. All that is a thing of the past. You can 
an order to buy a hundred Standard Oil of New 4 
say you’ve done it—you’ve got to do it. ’Ca z 
don’t send Mister Customer a purchase slip he can ha 
you arrested, and there’s no way of getting the slip witho 
really putting through the order—forgery’s twenty years 

“That’s a long time at my age,”’ sighed Fozzy. 

“T guess you’d think so, even if you was editing T! 
Star of Hope,’ agreed Aaron. ~ ae 

“How can anybody do business if he really has to bt 
the stock? Where’s his money comin’ from?” T. Otis W 
dishonestly perturbed. ; 
“Oh, I’ve gota way to fix that!’ declared Aaron shrewd! 
“No! Have you?” cried the financiers in chorus 
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gre; but it will cost you another thou,” answered the 
. “Cash money!”’ 

I, we got to know how it’s done in order to do it,” 
yd Fozzy. ‘‘Govahead and spill it to us.” 

‘yu’re a wiz, Aaron!’’ exclaimed T. Otis in an awe- 
¢ voice after Aaron had spilled’ it. 

ql say so!’’ agreed Fozzy. ‘I can see where without 
. tle legal light here Yes, we might have no 
azas today!”’ 

tiust not be assumed that because we thus freely lay 
oie shocking crudeness of Messrs. Crabb and Fosdick, 
einrue qualities were thus visible to the naked eye of 
e dinary citizen. To the world at large they appeared 
‘p brisk, blithesome young business blighters on the 
sspf the dollar signs There was an air of dashing afflu- 
eeibout the office which gave people a feeling that 
4, Fosdick & Co. were really awfully decent to bother 
oi such trifling accounts as theirs, and that the only 
ys they did so was simply because they were big- 
apd and kindly and enjoyed doing their customers a 
ocurn. Entering the big front room on Wall Street, 
e und a milling crowd of prosperous natives fingering 
«pe around half a dozen tickers, with Fozzy slipping 
jcitously among them, giving mysterious tips or taking 
vicered orders. 

Aoft, fragrant haze softens the harsher features of the 
aial landscape—the White Walrus Spring Water 
wr, the gilded iron cage conspicuous in the rear, marked 
aities. In the cage, like a half-starved bear, sits the 
diggled securities clerk—only there are no securities. 
jeare all across the street deposited as collateral for the 
m big loan at the Mustardseed National—that is to 
y.uch securities as have passed through their hands— 
spite of the law requiring-all customers’ orders to be 
tilly executed and reported in writing, Mr. Aaron T. 
fivitsky’s neat little device of circumventing it makes 
a), Fosdick & Co. as much of an old oaken bucket shop 
«er was Smith, Murphy & Wasservogel in the dear 
adays now gone beyond recall. 
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VIRAIM TUTT, smoking his eleventh after-breakfast 
d:ogy, as he sat in his customary attitude, with his 
njlegs crossed upon his desk and his arms behind his 
a saw Doctor Cumnock enter the office escorting a 
sly terrified but exceedingly attractive young lady. 
“his young idiot’s been gambling,’’ announced the 
e: surgeon without other preliminary. ‘She was one of 
| 
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“This What We Paid 
‘a That Extra Thou 
ir?’ Shouted T. Otis, 
,aking His Fist at 
im. Aaron’s Jaw Was 
vgging Worse Than 
| the Tape 


my best nurses. Now she’s the world’s worst. Miss 
Warren, tell our friend here how you happened to get into 
a clutches of these highwaymen and—all about every- 
thing.” 

The girl kept her eyes fixed upon the floor and remained 
silent. Mr. Tutt knew the terror that Doctor Cumnock, in 
spite of his warm heart, inevitably inspired in those under 
his control, and he appreciated the embarrassment that his 
new client probably felt at thus being ordered to make full 
confession to a stranger. 

“Well, well,’”’ said he, uncrossing his legs, “we’re all 
idiots one way or another. Even old Doctor Come- 
Knocker has But I mustn’t betray professional confi- 
dences. Don’t be ashamed to tell me the whole story. 
Why,” he added with a chuckle, “I’ve been trimmed 
myself over and over again!” 

“Vll bet you have!’”’ growled Doctor Cumnock. ‘I 
could tell a thing or two about lawyers!’’ 

“Could you now?” commented Mr. Tutt airily. ‘Well, 
my dear, I don’t think we need to keep the doctor here any 
longer. We'll let him go—if he promises to raise your 
salary ten dollars a week from now on.”’ : 

“Kh? How’s that?” cried the doctor in apparent agony. 
“Ts this blackmail or just bluff?” 

“Blackmail is my long suit,” retorted Mr. Tutt. ‘And 
bluffing—as you know all-fired well—is one of the best 
things that I do. Well, doc, is it a raise or just a call?” 

“Tt’s a raise,’ admitted Doctor Cumnock, picking up his 
hat with a grimace. “I shan’t call again.” 

But with the closing of the office door, all Mr. Tutt’s 
jocularity vanished. Placing his hand on Mona’s shoulder, 
he looked down at her with his most disarming smile and 
said, “I know exactly how you feel, my dear, and I suspect 
that my old friend does not understand how serious your 
trouble is. Of course he has no right to order you to tell me 
anything at all. Some things are too sacred or too personal 
to be shared with anybody. If you choose to make a confj- 
dant of me, I will do my best to help you. If not, I shall 
merely say good-by and God bless you.” 

She lifted her eyes in response to the tenderness in his 
voice and all her fear melted away. Surely if she could 
trust anybody she could trust this kindly, wise old man. 
And then before she really knew what she was doing she 
had thrown herself wildly weeping into his arms. 

“T’m a thief!” she sobbed. 

Half an hour later Mr. Tutt 
was in possession of thetragiccoil 
in which this twenty-year-old 
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girl found herself. ‘‘I believe I should have killed myself,” 
she said, “if Doctor Cumnock hadn’t brought me here. But 
I feel so much better now for having told you. You see, I 
came from Binghamton three years ago to take the regular 
nurses’ course at St. Timothy’s. Harry Colford, to whom 
I have been engaged since I was fifteen, came with me and 
got a job as assistant to the securities clerk at the Mustard- 
seed National. His people are all dead and he was able to 
put by several hundred dollars toward our getting married. 
We'd be married now if my mother hadn’t had a stroke of 
paralysis about eighteen months ago. 

“That was the beginning of all our troubles. We had to 
have doctors and nurses and it left us badly in debt. 
Mother will never be able to leave her bed, and my brother 
Willie is still at school; so I had to get someone to keep 
house, and the result is that even now we can only just 
meet expenses. Her illness cost us all we had saved and a 
thousand dollars besides. To pay it, I had to put a mort- 
gage on the house. There was no other way to raise the 
money.” 

Mr. Tutt nodded. So far there was nothing novel about 
the story. 

“Now comes the awful part. When the mortgage fell due 
the man wanted his money. I couldn’t find anyone else 
who would continue the loan. He threatened to foreclose. 
Of course it would have killed mother. The best he would 
do was to give us a month in which to find the money or 
vacate.” 

Mona’s fingers were tightly twisted together and stone 
white. 

““A thousand dollars may not seem much to you, but to 
us it might as well have been a million. The most we could 
scrape together was two hundred and twenty-five—and 
the time kept getting nearer and nearer. My work all 
went to pieces. I was nervous, at times almost hysterical, 
and I used to cry all the time. Helen Maybridge knows. 
She heard me, night after night. And poor Harry went 
nearly out of his mind. Then one day he called me up and 
said everything was all right—that he had been able to bor- 
row enough to pay off the mortgage. At first I didn’t sus- 
pect anything. Then I saw that he was on the verge of a 
breakdown and forced the truth out of him. He had taken 
a stock certificate left as collateral for a loan and used it to 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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LGA SIEBOLD, like a great many women, ye, 
was not impressed with her husband the BY 
first time she saw him. ‘‘My Lord,’ she 


thought. ‘‘How he hates himself.’’ She had lifted I 
her head from her microscope 
to see who was making the tre- 
mendous noise down at the labo- 
ratory door. Something about 
the young man standing there 
with Doctor Canfield, her boss, 
annoyed her intensely. Olga 
had been born in Denmark, and 
raised beneath the shadow of 
a great Midwestern state uni- 
versity, where her father had 
been head of the chemistry de- 
partment. She had been only a 
year in New York, as assistant 
in the zodlogy department at 
Columbia, and she was just be- 
ginning to find out that the 
Eastern world held for her unfa- 
miliar ways and graces. Young 
and cocksure, she tended to 
greet the unexplored with scorn. 

This young man was tall, care- 
free and good looking. Worse, 
he was insolently Eastern, un- 
mistakably Harvard, unbeara- 
bly sure of himself, one who 
might grow uptobeagreatscien- 
tist, but who would never cease 
to be a gentleman. His tweeds 
branded him; his soft Eastern 
inflection was so different from 
the flat-voiced monotone of the 
pale scholars she had known in 
the West. 

He was not the kind of young 
man, in Olga’s opinion, to do 
abstract science any good. Olga 
was twenty-five, and never had 
been tempted to smash the 
sheathing of icy reserve within 
which she hid a mixed assort- 
ment of fiery impulses. Most 
men looked-at her twice because 
of her hair, which was thick and 
golden—not pale amber, but a 
mutinous solid mass, all gleams 
and shadows, the color of new 
fire, of rare old coins. It was 
violent, eye-filling, like a mod- 
ern painting, but the rest of her, 
at first glance, did not match 
the hair. It seemed too rich a 
frame for the pastel-like young 
woman whose head it crowned. 
Not that she was shallow or 
cold; rather, unstirred about 
anything in the world but her 
work and her own part in it. 

Doctor Canfield believed in 
her work, but not having been 
a zodlogist for forty years for 
nothing, he was a fundamental- 
ist about women. He never told 
Olga, but he wished she cared 
less for her microscope and more 
for men. If she had been a 
Dresdenlike girl—all willowy 
figure and china-blue eyes and 
pale transparent wrists—he 
would never have bothered. But she had gray eyes, which 
often, before his own, had become luminous and warm 
over purely zodlogical thrills. He imagined those eyes set 
on fire by aman. Doctor Canfield was a sentimentalist, 
but only his wife knew about it. 

At this moment Olga was still looking over the micro- 
scope, leaving a fascinating mélange of protozoans to con- 
template the young man who was giving Doctor Canfield 
such a riotous time. They were chuckling, whispering, 
guffawing. 

““Ugh—these men!”’ thought Olga. 

The young man stood with one arm stretched out to grab 
the door, his body suspended from that arm as one hangs 
from a strap in the Subway. He lunged, twisted:and 
turned, and all the time beamed almost condescendingly at 
old Doctor Canfield, who was more than twice his age. 

““My Lord,” sniffed Olga again. ‘‘ What an orang-utan.” 
He belonged properly in the anthropology department, at 
home with his fellow apes. The insolence of his conduct 
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with Doctor Canfield, whom she revered as she revered 
Huxley and Darwin and Mendel! Doctor Canfield, who 
was a perfect dear and a great research scientist! Had not 
his nine years’ study of the head of a horse made him 
famous? At least to those who cared about the head of a 
horse; and Olga did, awfully. 

The young man made a sweep around Canfield’s head, 
bent down over that man’s rotund little body, and went 
out, roaring. ; 

“He left her there flat—on the beach,” he shouted in 
departure. 

So it was about women. Doctor Canfield, turning, saw 
her dark brows—she was not all Nordic—straightened 
into a disapproving frown.. Grinning still, he walked to- 
ward her across the big laboratory, emptied:‘of students, 
in which Olga was the only proof, the doctor thought, that 
life could be lovely and not all a squirmy, wormy matter- 
of-fact mess. 

“Miss Siebold,”’ he said, “‘you mustn’t make such faces.” 
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She had on a white surgical apron, there ; 
ink on her nose, and her strong deft hands w. 
stained with acids. She looked, with her yell 
head, like an untidy seraph. | 

“Who is that noisy your 
man?” she asked bluntly, — 

Doctor Canfield, instead 
answering, leaned over her }. 
croscope. “Ah,” he said, in \ 
neat little voice, “they a) 
tinue to reproduce as yg), 
How monotonous it gets, Ni 
wouldn’t you think all this \. 
servation of repetitious surn| 
der to blind instinct would | 
us all from marriage, and lo! 
in fact from all romantic f¢| 
ing?” 

Olga looked at him solemn. 
“There must be some sloppin | 
somewhere. Without surren:! 
there would be no facts,” 

“True. But we scientist)! 
He beamed at her. “You, 1! 
dear.” ¥ 

Olga blushed: Sometimes, :| 
thought, Doctor Canfield wa) 
little bit crazy. 

“Oh, me,” she said. “T’d 
so bored married, and so ero 
Think, Doctor Canfield, of hy 
you have to listen to them, a. 
always say something and hi 
spur to them, and pretend 
admire them. Can you picti 
me?” 

He could, but he didn’tsay) 

““Who’s the young man?”’s 
asked again. 

“Oh, that man?” heanswer 
surprisedly. “Why, don’t y 
know him? Why, he’s one 
our coming anthropologis’ 
Just back from Easter Islar 
Young Severance. He’s gott 
Goldowsky fellowship. I us 
to teach his father years ago, 
Harvard. That’s how old la} 
He’s full of stories about nati 
hussies and primitive love ai 
Neocene engagement rings.” 

Olga smiled scornfully. “A 
fully heavy stuff, isn’t it?” 

Doctor Canfield shrugged | 
shoulders. ‘‘Heavy? He’s hi 
trouble to escape with his li 
He’s a great swimmer, and : 
that. Most amusing cha 
Don’t. you think he’s han 
some?”’ : 

Olga raised her eaptio: 
brows. ‘I never noticed. 
think he’s a show-off.” 

‘‘All men are, my dear 
Mentally he resolved upon 
date for a dinner party. “He 
set upon finding the missi 
link.” He paused a minut 
smiling. ‘I don’t suppose he 
find it. But he’s intense. N 
many young men in Ameri 
have intensity. It’s a great gil 
You have it, but you’re a mela 
choly Dane. I’m interested in Severance. His father hi 
too much money, died of drink. The son’s amusing.” 

Olga frowned at him a little. Being amusing was? 
everything. Doctor Canfield had a weakness for yout 
perhaps—awful thought—that was why he liked her, pr! 
tended to like her work. Certainly no one could accu 
her 

She looked at him sharply, but dismissed the thought : 
silly. If anything, she was too severe, too impersonal. 
knew the students called her Miss Minerva. She be! 
again over her microscope. : 

“Well, I’m off,” said Doctor Canfield, and he walk 
off. “You better go home, Miss Siebold. It’s past six. 

Humming, he went along the emptied corridors, a! 
down the main stairs to the quadrangle. There Severan' 
was standing, waiting for him, an old brown hat cramm« 
on his handsome head, a cigarette in his hand. 

“There you are,’’ he called. ‘‘Come here.” 

Canfield obediently sidled over to him. : 
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«ok here,” said Severance, his blue eyes fixed fiercely 
t) older man. ‘“‘Who’s the Rhine maiden in your lab- 
atiy?” } 

“ho?” said Canfield stupidly. 

“he Rhine maiden? The golden-haired Swede who sat 
srig at me as if I didn’t have any sense?”’ 

“, that girl? You mean Miss Siebold? The girl who 
slike a viking’s bride?” 

sg, that one. Who is she? Don’t tell me she’s some 
xp. doll-faced ——” 

“sh! Come along where she can’t hear.” 

Ty walked on together, and Doctor Canfield lectured 
-yat he thought Severance ought to know. 


Whin two months Severance had almost bullied Miss 
4d into a promise of marriage, and he was sketching a 
» moon schedule for the Christmas holidays. 

* hink of it,’”’ he said to her insistently, one cold Novem- 
risk, when she still was wavering. “Think of what our 
srage will mean. Love and a warm climate and a holi- 
yllin one. We escape families, Christmas presents, 
jdweather. Have you ever spent a Christmas in 
“en? Have you ever been home for a New England 
my party?” 

Qa shook her head, smiling. ‘‘No, but I shan’t marry 
uo escape it.”’ 

FE was a funny young man. When he was excited he 
» 1 walk up and down her living room as if it were a 
g He came down almost every night, after work, to her 
tvhich she shared with Glenna Mackay, who designed 
ys for a silk house. He liked to do his fighting in a 
some, he said. They were away from university eyes 
e; he was glad Olga had gone to live downtown. 

“‘his is more like life,’’ she explained to him. 

"; is,” he agreed. “‘Great, strong, throbbing life. It’s 
py you’re so afraid of it.”’ 

is made Olga very angry. “Can’t I have it my own 
"she countered. “‘Because I don’t want to fall into 
erms of the first attractive young man ——”’ 
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“It is Like My Grandfather’s House at Vedbaek,’’ She Said to Mrs. Severance. 


“Ah!’’ he yelled. “You admit it. I’m attractive? That’s 
something.” 

Then he would list his attractions, until Olga, sitting 
primly in a high-backed chair, her gray eyes amused and 
yet unrelenting, would relax her slim body, throw back her 
judicial head on its lovely white neck, and laugh at him. 
Each time she laughed, Severance said, he had made a dent 
on her armor. 

His courting was strange and a little disordered. He 
would stand ten feet away, to make ridiculous love to her, 
until she became red and ashamed, because his feeling so 
evidently made him afraid to come near her. Or he would 
sit down on the arm of her chair and tell her what a pale 
freak of a woman she was. 

“There’s no hope for you, Olga,’’ he said cruelly one 
night when she had seemed peculiarly adamant. ‘You'll 
have to marry. Old Canfield will keep you on and perhaps 
you'll get to be an associate professor, and wear a doctor’s 
gown at commencement, but you’ll fade and chill and 
desiccate, you know, a pale washed-out spinster. Perhaps 
you'll save up enough money to take a trip to Europe 
every ten years, with some old-maid teacher—but what 
else will you get out of life? You’re too good to be an ad- 
venturess. You'll never get any good jobs. Don’t you 
realize that all the men in any profession are dead against 
all the women? Do you suppose they’re going to send a 
beautiful blonde like you down into New Guinea to study 
Reptilia? How will you get your reputation?” 

Olga was furious but calm. “‘Reputations aren’t made 
by globe-trotting. Look at Canfield. Where did he do his 
work? Hasn’t he sat in one city for ten years?” 

Severance scoffed some more. ‘You think Canfield 
made his reputation with that horse’s head, do you? You 
guileless woman! Don’t you know that for years the mu- 
seum sent him to Africa and South America whenever he 
could go? I know, because my father went with him and 
got the fever, and messed everything up. Canfield had to 
nurse him. No, sir, it’s the things men won’t let woman get 
the chance to do that prevent her from getting ahead.”’ 


Olga grew angrier. Excitedly she faced Severance, her 
hands clasped in front of her, her eyes burning like a cat’s, 
her voice husky with temper. The accent of her youth 
crept into her words; Severance was afraid she would cry. 
He wished she would. 

“Oh, you—you—you are foolish! After you insult me 
so, you expect me to marry you. Are you crazy?” 

“What I say is true, Olga, and you know it.” 

“You expect me to believe what you say? And if I be- 
lieve it, to marry you for that reason? Ugh—you are 
insolent! I hate you!” 

She flung both arms at him angrily, almost as if to strike 
him, and he was adroit enough not to touch her. 

“‘T want you to marry me for any reason under the sun,” 
he said. “I love you. And you’re beginning to love me.” 

“T am not!” 

“Yes, you are. You wouldn’t be letting me come down 
here, night after night, to argue with you, if you weren’t 
secretly interested in me.”’ 

She protested hotly, and told him to go home. He did 
finally, saying that he had covered his subject for tonight. 
When he went she sat on the day bed, thinking of him far 
less savagely than he would have imagined had he seen her. 
Her thoughts were inconsequential, disturbed, but pleas- 
ant. Glenna Mackay found her there at midnight, when 
she came in from a theater. Glenna was small, dark, a wise 
little thing. She and Olga were friends, but not boringly 
intimate. They did not every night tell each other every- 
thing. Glenna had begun to think that Olga needed a 
little shove. 

“Well,” she said, “‘have you decided?”’ 

“What?” said Olga, beginning to take down her hair. 

“To take him?” 

Olga shrugged. ‘‘He makes me furious,” she said. 

Glenna was Scotch, and recognized a man when she saw 
him. ‘Olga, you need to fall in love. You're too stiff.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“You should.” 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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HE habitual grouch chews TD 
' [‘etoom the way our nation IDV 
used to chew tobacco; he 
does not feed on it, but rolls it 
under his tongue, over 
his molars, into his 
cheek, and spatters the 
bright world with a 
brown stain. No one 
who sensed the true 
value of the atmosphere 
of the crossroads gen- 
eral store ever tried to 
take his cud away from 
Silas Epaphrus Dow; 
and equally in the 
present day nobody in 
his right mind ever 
grudges a perennial 
sorehead his troubles. 
To meet him without 
them would merely be 
the equivalent of catch- 
ing him without his 
pants — unpleasant in 
either case. But when 
one who is famed for 
his smile on both sides 
of the Western Ocean 
lays it away in lav- 
ender and rue—ah! 
that’s another matter. 
Mr. Trumper Brom- 
leigh had never been 
one of those self- 
assertive persons who 
walk with shoulders 
abnormally braced and 
their chins held high 
in air by a mental- 
complex checkrein; one 
of those annoying in- 
dividuals who squirt 
vitality and cheer with 
the uniform monotony 
of a water wagon wet- 
ting down a road. No. 
Trumper’s shoulders 
were naturally square 
and he felt no urge to 
advertise the fact -by 
swelling out his chest. 
He carried them with 
a mere suggestion of a 
slouch which was con- 
stantly contradicted by 
his quick stride. The 
same shading can be 
applied to the carriage 
of his head on a very 
slight slant, which gave 
to his eager face a 
faintly quizzical cast. 
Dress this personality in the smartest and most tasteful 
clothes in New York, the finest linen, the smoothest and 
only boned boots, the handsomest malacca cane—and you 
have an example to good breeding out for a walk. Include 
two live eyes with tiny crinkles of humor at the corners 
and you begin to sense something deeper than manners. 
Add a smile that can cover an octave without effort, glide 
from two to seventy miles an hour without a change of 
gears, expanding from a mere twitch to a broad grin at no 
expense to charm—and you begin to perceive the man. 
But take that smile away 
Well, no kind or amount of trouble could quite do that. 
However, it could do worse. The smile was still on 
Trumper’s lips and in his eyes as he walked up the Avenue 
on an afternoon in earliest spring, but it was reduced to 
one of those flickers, scarce perceptible to vision, which 
used to live night and day on the tips of gas jets, wanly 
waiting for someone to pull the chain and send them up into 
illuminating flame. To see him scowl had always been a 
pleasure because it was a sure sign that he was thinking 
toward some startling purpose, but to see him thus, with 
the torch of his eventful life reduced to a glimmer, pale and 
cold as sunlight on an iceberg, was little short of heart- 
rending. ude : 
It is reasonable to suppose that in spite of his conserva- 
tive method of guarding his inherited millions something 
as cataclysmic as a falling elevator had happened to them, 
or perhaps that he had otherwise lost his finger hold on the 
slippery wall of wealth and never caught it again before 
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the crash at the bottom. The only fault to be found with 
such a supposition is that it would be wrong in every 
detail. As far as his financial affairs were concerned 
Trumper was walking at this time on cut velvet. Most of 
his industrial stocks were tucked away in dead storage, all 
but forgotten while they awaited the long-delayed but 
inevitable turning of the tide. Certain other securities he 
had juggled around, traded and sold in such a manner that 
nothing less than repudiation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States could deprive him of sufficient 
ready cash to meet his own needs and those of Janet, his 
separated wife. 

Too little money was not: his trouble. What was 
worrying him was an unnamed disease arising from an infec- 
tion—a malady which the first breath of spring exacer- 
bated to an alarming degree. It was neither hay fever by 
several months nor love in any narrow sense of the over- 
worked word, and yet it had been brought on by contact 
with a girl, almost as young as she was beautiful. Just as 
the cold ‘‘miloleum” had got through to Trebbie’s feet, so 
had Trebizond got through to Trumper’s heart. 

Let us enumerate some of the things she had done to 
him. She had reminded him that to this day violets actu- 
ally grow in the open, unaided by the hand of man, and 
still pop-up in the muddiest places.» She had made him 
laugh when a laugh in New York was almost as hard to find 
as an egg of the extinct great auk. She had given him his 
first glimpse of béauty as an’ indestructible essence, 
supreme above demeaning and inconsequent attributes, 


Single-handed she had def| 
gloom to touch him or his frier 
while she was aroy 
and had made good 
the challenge, Las}, 
she had turned to }, 
in her: bitter humil- 
tion and distre 
thrown her-bare az\ 
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thumped her bay: 
heart against hisbreg| 

No; not lastly. Las: 
she had been absort 
by Hilary Pell a 
taken up ina most s 
prising manner by i 
mother, his aunt a) 
his sister, who w). 
waging a terrific w 
first as to whether ;. 
should be improved | 
any way whatever, a| 
secondly as to yw, 
should do the impr 
ing. Strangely enou 
it was not Hilar 
younger sister w: 
wished to keep Treb]. 
just as she was, but | 
maiden aunt, an an 
lar thoroughbred w. 
a keen eye for valu 
Miss Adelaide Pell s: 
with devastatingfrar 
ness that Trebizon 
vulgarities were | 

' freshingly sweet in 
age when extrem 
sophisticated you 
gloried in a to 
perfumed and genera 
cosmetic mind. 

“Why change he 
What does it matter 
this unusual, straigl 
eyed lady had said 
Trumper on a mem 
able afternoon. “It 
pleasant to be wi 
her.”’ 

“Exactly!” Trumj 
had exclaimed.“ You’ 
said it all, Adelaic 
it’s pleasant to be wi 
her.” 

Then Trebbie in ra 
ishing new clothes h 
blown in upon the 
talked for five minut 

without stopping « 

cept to let them laugh, learned by an interjection here a) 

there that Miss Adelaide was about to sail for Hurope, a’ 

had ended by asking her casually if she was going to re 
her lovely apartment while she was away. — = 

“No; I never sublet it,” said Miss Pell half absent 
“After all, why should one rent one’s bed any more th 
one’s toothbrush?” 7 

It was at this point that Trebbie offered the rema 
which had made the afternoon memorable. “Ge 
exclaimed, her piquant face alight. ‘‘That’s so! 
use’ to make me sore when my own father | 
toothbrush.” 

Entertaining? thought Trumper, smiling ru 
recollection of that day, which had also been mart 

the revolt of Hilary, who had issueda ukase in the f 

ing words: “It used to be a man kicked at mar 
girl’s whole family, but I’ll kick my hoof off before 

female contingent of the name of Pell starts a rage 1 

entire family connection marrying the girl.” 
Entertaining was putting it too mildly, 
Trumper’s thoughts. Trebbie had been more t 
She was within her'small individual compass an 1 
ment complete, with prelude, intermezzo and ‘rec 
thrown in for good measure—especially inte: 
mother of light opera. She was the full mei 
tizer to savory with sparkling wine om the sid 
more than-that;~she was herself, a throbbing bit | 
human flesh that had quivered in his arms. na, 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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7 APPENED something like this,” said the 


ay Ze 


ae > fp we That was downright careless of him. It was the 
ye president of an internationally known busi- B Vy H ZA Lt AZ @r type of carelessness which he would have fired an 


‘ne concern worth scores of millions, and then 


employe for. His second error was not to have tied 


to. me this story. We were seated in his sump- TLLUSTRATED BY 1 Cs. 2S) MuciClALRIT ALY, up his affairs, using his own hard-headed business 


yur furnished private office in the tower of an 
nicturally famous building, high above the roar of 
+ tiffic, which seethed and boiled, a vast turbulent tide, 
«py its solid stone base. 

jolt Smith had died. That untoward event automat- 
ilyrendered Mrs. John Smith a widow. John was a 
eval, self-made man, hard-headed, cautious, taciturn, 
-yich given to blabbing about his personal or business 
4) Even his wife, though they were an extremely 
yp couple, didn’t know exactly how things stood with 
winancially or what their holdings were. She had a 
yeneral notion that John had done pretty well with 
jrestments the last few years; and even what little 
_ tually knew she had gathered indirectly through 
ei feminine deductions or subtle and secret divina- 
gall of which would not have been necessary had John 
y ought to promote her to a full, open partnership in 
airs as well as in his heart and home. But John 
3}; that kind, though of the kind he was, he was the 

vest. 

B eiisnes at breakfast, immersed in his morning paper, 
4: foursquare at the market report, and absently feed- 
3 mouth with grapefruit the while his eyes devoured 
lily quotations, he would suddenly give a little grunt 
siisfaction, his eyes would lighten, and perhaps that 
ig he would bring home a handsome pear! pendant or 
ar tickets; for there was never any doubt about 
jheart partnership, and perhaps that explained why 
s ohn did not troublemightily overthe head partnership. 
)oerhaps some other morning she would suddenly hear 
ysnort, and glancing up she would find her consort 
rg savagely at the close-serried column of figures. He 
ul mutter and shake his head frowningly and start to 
jag on the back of an old envelope without listening to 
ashe said; and that day nothing would be right. He 
ul growl at the coffee, though he drank down three 


cups; he would grumble at the maid, at 
the bills, and even at the steady downpour 
of rain as if holding her personally respon- 
sible for its extravagance. From which 
Mrs. John would sagely deduce what she 
deduced. She was in fact a great little de- 
ducer. 

Sometimes he would mention a stock and 
once in a while he would speak the name of 
a business acquaintance in another town. 
And out of these casual little rags and tags 
of information she built up a kind of fairy 
superstructure of her own about 
life. But of actual modern busi- 
ness conditions as they operated 
in the big outside world, of the 
fierce cutthroat competition, 
and the wolves 
running around 
in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, she was 
about as well 
informed as a 
puppy nine 
days old. She ; Z 
didn’t have to a 
know anything, : 
because John 
knew every- 
thing. He didn’t intend her to know anything about the 
dirty underside of business, and he carefully fostered her 
ignorance because he loved her so. 

“And then,” said the vice president, “John went and 
died. That was his initial error. Having started in to pro- 
tect her, he should not have let himself die before she did. 


sagacity, so that Mrs. 
John, with the fatal lack 
of business judgment 
which he had so care- 
fully fostered in her, 
could not make ducks 
and drakes of her for- 
tune. He should have 
fastened it to her like a 
life preserver which 
hooks up the back so 
that she couldn’t get it 
off even if she wanted 
to. But he didn’t. And 
then one day he died. 
“Notice of his death 
appeared in the morn- 
ing papers, together with 
a brief summary of his 
career, his characteris- 
tics as a citizen, the va- 
rious clubs and societies 
to which he belonged 
and a few details as to 
the fortune left to the 


He Makes Love to 


Miran to Indase widow; in short, the 
Her to Invest Her usual sort of thing. 
Earnings in Some Death notices of a like 
Worthless Company character appear by the 


hundreds of thousands 
in our papers every year. Anybody of average intelligence, 
given those news items, could piece together pretty accu- 
rately just what sort of a fellow John had been. 
“Well, they buried John; and at his funeral it was 
marked that a stranger dressed in deep black attended. 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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siderable debate, that the few 

days which little Miss Winnie 
O’Wynn, and herfriends, the Ladies 
Fasterton and Lessingham, were 
spending at March Lodge—Win- 
nie’s beautiful little Elizabethan 
house on the Wiltshire Downs— 
should be restfully devoid of mas- 
culine charm and beauty. That is 
to say, no men were invited or 
expected to apply. The ladies 
wished a change—novelty being 
the staff of May Fasterton’s life, 
with bread an also-ran. 

But after four days the ladies 
wished a change—another one. 
That is to say, May Fasterton and 
Sandra Lessingham did so, for the 
former felt wan in amanless region, 
and Sandra, of course, possessed a 
very beautiful neck—wasted on 
the modest staff of March Lodge. 

One does not have a throat and 
neck like Sandra Lessingham’s per- 
manently, for these are charms 
which, unlike many less noticeable 
ones, are wholly temporary accord- 
ing to one’s ideas of diet, exercise 
and the beautiful. 

As Lady Lessingham occasion- 
ally would turn from her mirror 
to say—‘‘Yes, it is a wonderful 
thing—my lovely neck—but, dar- 
lings, it will not last forever. A 
year — two— perhaps three. Ad- 
mire it now, while you may.” 

And she would bend it swan- 
somely about while they dutifully 
and sincerely admired it. 

She stated no more than the 
naked truth when she said rather 
alliteratively that her neck was 
wasted on the desert air of the 
desolate downs. 

And May Fasterton said that if 
somebody of the stern strong sex 
did not. speedily call at March 
Lodge she would become so rustic 
that she would be able only to 
blush and giggle and twist her 
pinafore—if any—when the curate 
from the village five miles away 
called—if ever. 

But Winnie only smiled sweetly 
at the extravagances of her friends. 
She knew that their little real holi- 
day was good for them—the wild 
gallops along the smooth well- 
defined strips of downland over 
which the only man she had ever loved, one Cecil Fair- 
bairn, had once trained his race horses; the long walks over 
the thyme-scented chalky slopes where sheep grazed eter- 
nally; the simple food, and the long, long trances of deep 
sleep under the widely opened windows. 

For herself, the little one could have dreamed away the" 
whole summer at March Lodge. There were so many 
hallowed spots—here, by the rose arbor, Cecil had made 
her ery out that time his grip on her hand had tightened 
unconsciously; or here, in the shadow of the old yew 
hedge, Cecil had kissed her first of all. Oh, yes, Winnie 
could have dreamed away a summer there without sight: 
or sign of a man, youth, young lad or small boy. 

But the others craved the addition to the party of even 
one specimen of manhood. The gods heeded their craving 
and sent them a specimen. 

They sent—gentle Mr. George H. Jay. The “celebrated 
and well-known agent of Finch Court, Southampton Row, 
London’’—Winnie’s agent in matters in which she felt 
starved for lack of the support and service of a loyal and 
trusty aid. Mr. George H. Jay—none other than he. The 
desolate downs yielded him up on the fourth day of the 
pastoral. 

They were sitting in the dreamy rose-scented old 
drawing-room, listening to Sandra Lessingham’s idea of a 
contralto solo rendering, at the piano, of I Would That 
My Love, when there grated, as one might say, athwart 


I: HAD been decided, after con- 
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“Yes, it is a Wonderful Thing —My Lovely Neck — But, Darlings, it Will Not Last Forever. 
A Year — Two — Perhaps Three’’ 


the weepful harmony, the jar and rattle of a village taxi 
grinding to a standstill outside. 

Sandra dropped her slim white hands and threw back 
her head. Lady May blushed and giggled; at least, she 
said she did. And Winnie woke from a roseate dream—in 
which Cecil had been kissing her back of the fir trees on 
the knoll at the far end of the gallops—to listen. 

The exquisite face paled a little, and the wide wonderful 
eyes went deeply blue as her quick ears caught and recog- 
nized the voice of gentle Mr. Jay. 

“Why, it is Mr. Jay!’”’ she said in answer to the ques- 
tion in May Fasterton’s eyes. “‘I—I hope nothing has 
happened!” 

May shrugged graceful shoulders, and said that she was 
afraid that she was going to be tired. She did not love Mr. 
Jay very well. The gentle one of Finch Court had once 
come extremely near success in the matter of arranging a 
slick little divorce for Lord Fasterton—as unjust as it was 
slick—and though, with Winnie’s aid, Lady May had suc- 
cessfully shattered the fond dream of both Lord Fasterton 
and his agent, she had never really enthused about Mr. 
Jay since. 

But Sandra Lessingham, glancing at her milk-white 
neck in a convenient mirror, demurred saccharinely. 

“But, May, it was dear Mr. Jay who helped Winnie 
save me from the nasty blackmailer Winnie called a 
copperhead! It is quite right and prudent of you to go to 
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bed if you are tired—but it is not very nice of you to Te 
your eyebrows so at the mention of his name! J fee] il 
Mr. Jay is very nice.” ty 
‘Forgive me, darling Sandra, if I remind you ; 
Fasterton settled a hundred thousand pounds on |, 
mainly because of the eyebrows of which you Speal ¢ 
airily,’’ countered May. ‘‘To me my eyebrows are y 
your perfectly exquisite neck is to you! Allow me, San} 
to raise them at Mr. Jay if I | 
disposed! Why—they are aln 
exactly like Winnie’s!”’ 
But Winnie was not there, 
hear the honeyed wrangle. _| 
She had gone out to greet Ho | 
John Jay—as latterly the ag| 
had fallen into the way of refer 
to himself. ae || 
She took him over from ; 
trim parlor maid in the ha- 
rather more breezy than eyer. | 
‘“‘Aha, Miss Winnie, you se} 
person in search of a good San | 
itan,” he stated, eying her kee 
“What I mean to say, my | 
broke down close by, and lost | 
the last train to town. 1) 
offered me bread and cheese ; 
pickled onions at the village i 
but owing to a business disappo) 
ment I could not face the pick 
onions—felt like one myself, 
ha!—and so I decided to th 
myself on your hospitality, 
Winnie. ‘Here, on the one han¢ 
said, ‘I have a ghastly shal 
at the Deserted Village ! 
Deserted Village suppe 
the other hand, I h 
portunity to take a—un 
Miss Winnie’s hospitali 
ing a mile or two. W 
it, Honest Old John?’Is 
naturally I went to | 
garage, shooed out 
that were roosting in 
taxicab, and hired it 
to March Lodge. Mi 
am a tired, hungsy 
pointed man. Can yo 
thing for me?” i 
Winnie smiled up at 
was looking adorable in 
larkspur-blue frock. 
“But, please, what 
dear Mr. Jay!” she s: 
don’t you realize that th: 
Lodge?”’ ( 
Her voice sank un 
“Dear March Lodge, 
in all its many years, 
hospitality to any wanderer of the Downs! A 
all to you, dear Mr. Jay! Please, will you tell 
driver to come through and I will tell the ho 
see that he has everything he wants. And I 
care of you, Mr. Jay!” . i: 
She laughed, like a far bell, pleasant in the nm 
where the herd grazes. D 
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bee the gentle George H. had arrived hi 
made evident from the fact that long before 
in the drawing-room May Fasterton had gone to | 
Sandra Lessingham was upstairs getting her gloriot 
ready for a night’s rest. ie 

Winhie was glad of that, for in the course of her ¢ 
tion with Mr. Jay she had gleaned that the gen 
engaged upon a difficult matter o’ business on 
worthwhile client. 

Tactfully sympathized with by Winnie he 
far as to admit that he was a very worried man; 
outburst of quite well-feigned candor he had ad 


feeling, as he frankly admitted that he did, 
ately grateful for her help though he woul 
ness worrying him was not quite the sort of viaie 
worthy of Winnie’s attention. He was not’ entirely 

that it was up to the tone of his office. 
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lovely little hostess nodded understandingly as she 
him a large glass of Burgundy with her own fair 


*y, yes, I understand,” she sighed. ‘‘It is—perhaps— 
ter of those pieces of hard, brilliant business that are 
elrer but look unkind—unworthy—and which have to 
eried out all the same. I hope, please, that you will be 
esful, dear Mr. Jay,’’ she had added. 

B in the drawing-room with a cigarette and a most 

mrtable chair Honest John Jay was moved to revert to 

atvorrying bit of business. 

“should not like you to get any idea that there is any- 

in dishonorable about that matter of business I men- 

snl, Miss Winnie,” he began. “ Distasteful, in a kind of 
wyyes, it might be—to a very refined and high type of 
msuch as yours, for example. But far from dishonor- 

Je-oh, far!”’ ° 
paused. “In fact, I'll say at once that I should be 

jszrateful for a chance to put the thing before you. I— 

{Jue your opinion, Miss Winnie.”’ 

§) turned bright eyes upon him. 

“h, if there is any possibility of my being able to help, 

ss, I would do that so gladly. You do know that, don’t 

wMr. Jay?” 

*es, I know that,” agreed Mr. Jay very readily. “I 

‘9 you would, Miss Winnie.”’ 
fi gave an admirable representation of a gentleman 
jring deeply. Then, after a pause, he spoke again. 

“9 take a supposititious case—er—for example, Miss 

jrie. Suppose you were the heir to a fortune of, say, 

ye, a hundred and fifty thousand—or, put it another 

4 the sole next-of-kin to a man who owned that for- 
n Suppose that you were on reasonably good terms 

¢him and were fairly and reasonably entitled to be- 

ythat you or your son would inherit that fortune in the 
tal order of things. And suppose, further, that the 
aifrom whom the present holder of the fortune inherited 
pissed in his will a hope—a hope, Miss Winnie, merely 
he, not a legal instruction—that you or your son ulti- 

a ly inherit! You would feel—um—on a tolerably good 

j would you not, Miss Winnie?”’ 
e golden head nodded gently. 
"yh, but yes, of course,’’ said Winnie dulcetly. 


“Pxactly !”’ 
grave. 

“But suppose that the holder, the present owner, of the 
fortune proved to be a little—fanciful and fidgety in his 
mind; so much so that he threw away—squandered—nuh, 
nuh—shamefully wasted—a third of his money trying to 
discover the secret of some such crazy thing as the elixir of 
life or the transmutation of metals—what I mean, threw 
away his money on foolish experiments trying to turn lead 
into gold, or carbon and stuff into diamonds! Would you 
feel hurt, Miss Winnie? Wouldn’t you feel that you had 
some sort of tacit right to say, ‘Steady, friend, with the 
fortune! Remember, cousin, that there are others to be 
considered’? Er—you see what I mean, Miss Winnie?’ 

His glassy eyes were a shade anxious. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do, dear Mr. Jay!’’ breathed Blue 
Eyes. “I think that the holder would be very inconsid- 
erate to squander money on quite impossible things—just 
as he would have a perfect right to spend it on wise, good 
things !”’ 

Mr. Jay agreed very heartily. 

“Tt always does me good to watch that crystal-clear 
mind of yours at work, Miss Winnie!”’ he declared, staring 
at her with marked admiration, maybe just a shade over- 
done, but only a shade. 

“But suppose that, being great-natured, generous- 
minded, you said nothing at all about that squandered 
money. Just let it go! Ignored it! Passed it over! Just 
said to yourself that the fortune you or your son would 
ultimately inherit had shrunk—through no fault of yours— 
and shrugged your shoulders like a gentleman and sports- 
man! That would be pretty decent, don’t you think, Miss 
Winnie!”’ 

Yes, Winnie thought it would. 

“And then suppose that a year or so later you heard, 
quite by chance, that the holder of the fortune was at his 
old tricks again—that he was literally burning the re- 
mainder of all that good money on an even worse attempt 
to achieve the practically impossible—to get gold out of 
sea water by electricity, or something wild like that! Well, 
now, Miss Winnie, wouldn’t that jar you? Wouldn’t you 
feel it only right to take steps before the rest of the fortune 
was frittered?”’ 


George H. beamed on her, then looked 
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Winnie nodded slowly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I think I should. I think that some- 
thing would have to be done, please, don’t you?”’ 

Mr. Jay agreed more heartily than ever. 

“Sure! I mean, I certainly do! And if the law said that 
the only possible way probable beneficiaries could protect 
their undoubted rights was to arrange for an action, an 
application to the court, proving that the holder was un- 
happily not in a fit state of mind to control the fortune, 
naturally, Miss Winnie, you would act as the law of the 
land directed you to act. Briefly,” summed up the gentle 
Mr. Jay, evidently carried away a little—“briefly, you 
would ask the law to decide that the holder be restrained 
from squandering at least until it could be ascertained 
what a mental-rest-cure establishment could do for his 
mind. That is—you’d naturally have him put away—as 
the law suggests—until he’d learnt sense! Eh, Miss 
Winnie? No good paying for laws to be made and not 
using them!”’ 

“No, indeed not. I think you put it so well—so—so 
clearly, dear Mr. Jay!” 

“But, of course, you’ve got to get your evidence that the 
holder of the fortune is bats—I mean, is not wholly compos 
mentis—er—that he’s more than decompos mentfis, so to 
speak, ha-ha! And it’s the evidence that’s worrying me.” 

It was worrying him so that it agitated him clean out of 
his chair on to the hearthrug. 

“‘Miss Winnie, I want to tell you that I’ve been the 
better hal of the week maneuvering around the little town 
of Malverstoke trying to learn just exactly what it is that 
the holder of the fortune I mentioned—a Mr. Gervase 
Pollard—is trying to invent, and I—I’ve had as much 
luck as you could pack in a seed pearl, Miss Winnie! He’s 
spending money right and left. Why, he’s got a laboratory 
that’s more like a factory in his park just outside the 
village! But I guess I’ll get past Peter easier than I’ll ever 
get past Smith; that’s the rough he employs as watchman 
there, Miss Winnie!”’ 

He spoke emotionally. 

“You mean, please, that you tried to obtain an inter- 
view with Mr. Pollard in his laboratory and were rebuffed 
by the watchman?”’ asked Winnie. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


» “vou Ride a Good Deal, Don’t You?" 


“Oh, Yes, as Much as I Possibly Can,’? Admitted Winnie. 


“T Love It”’ 
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“T Always Thought Your Hatred for Him Went Back to That Miss Roderick Who Was Killed at Todd Hundred When I Was a Child’?’ 


VII 


HE gathering at Welfield was larger than he had 
[[[esvecte, with Christopher and Amalie Mathews 
and their daughter; Eliza Wiatt Cozzens; her hus- 
band, a Philadelphian; Bradlock; Sally Todd—Richard 
couldn’t remember whom she had married; he wasn’t 
there—and Marable, her brother. The house was very 
gay, with gentlemen by the bottles in the dining room and 
ladies ornamentally spread about the fires of the drawing- 
room and hall. The Bales occupied the room which had 
been Lucia’s, with the exception of Alice Ellen, who, 
fortunately, had a space together with her nurse. Lucia, 
dressing for supper, was completely silent, and Richard 
was careful to avoid the mistake of any attempted apology 
or hasty reconciliation. It was best to let her proceed as 
she liked, to refer or not to what had happened. 
Christopher had many of her traits, but, though Lucia 
was undoubtedly growing heavier, he was thin to the point 
of gauntness; and, to a natural darkness, had been added 
the dusky burn of a Southern sun. He was a great deal on 
a plantation, Richard had heard, experimenting with sugar 
cane. Amalie was small and ugly, yet her ugliness had the 
charm of authentic personality, an air of seductiveness 
graced her; and Garland, their daughter, as old, he 
thought, as Lucia when he had married her, had a pale 
mysterious beauty, like an earthly and fashionable nun. 
Eliza’s husband, Frederick Cozzens, was at least twenty 
years her elder, approaching sixty, evidently—his manner 
was dogmatic and his apparel faultless—a man of import. 
And, after sixteen years, Eliza had hardly changed; the 
petulant attractiveness of her youth seemed as fresh, as 
unspent, as when, in the past, she had filled Mr. Garret 
with the wretchedness of an unreturned love. Richard sat 
between Amalie and Sally Todd—what the devil washer 
name now?—and he found that Sally, too, was very much 
what, as a child, she had been. She resembled his daughter 
Camilla, with an added sense of humour. In that, though 
Lucia possessed a quiet appreciation of the ludicrous, the 
Bales were largely lacking. Bradlock Wiatt’s face was 
tinged with the purple of his living; his heavy cheeks had 


grown noticeably looser, his hands shook quite as Morry- 
son’s had; but his voice had lost none of its arrogant 
assertiveness. After supper, but not too long after, Rich- 
ard must approach him about the hunter. Christopher 
Mathews, he discovered, was explaining the present com- 
plicated relationship between the Spanish in New Orleans 
and the United States, or, more particularly, Kentucky. 
Jasper Robine had once been on a mission to Louisiana, 
and Richard recalled his uncomplimentary remarks about 
Spain: 

“Tn the end Louisiana will be taken into the United 
States.’”” Christopher was positive about this. ‘“‘It’s in- 
evitable—the Mississippi River flows down, to the Gulf, 
and not up. If that doesn’t happen soon Kentucky will 
leave the United States and make an alliance with France. 
You hear of the Spanish at New Orleans, and not the 
French, and there you miss most of the situation. We 
have very reliable advice that Louisiana may be ceded to 
France. And, if this continues, then you would see Ken- 
tucky under Napoleon fighting America at the mouth of 
the river.” 

“Tt would be a warm day for Kentucky,” Bradlock de- 
clared; ‘‘even with a Republican President.’ 

Christopher Mathews admitted that the chance of this 
was slight. 

“The Kentuckians will hardly live under what govern- 
ment we have, and I can’t imagine them ruled by Manuel 
Godoy, from a boudoir. No, we have already taken the 
Mississippi Territory, and we’ll add the rest to it; Florida, 
too. I hope it will all be friendly; it should be, now Lopez 
has restored the American right of deposit at New 
Orleans.” 

“We don’t need Louisiana,” Richard entered the dis- 
eussion. “We have too much now, too much land, too 
many people, too many political divisions. We can force 
a decent treaty out of Spain or France, it doesn’t matter 
which, and that’s all we require. There’s a sort of insanity 
of adding to the United States, and every time a new piece 
of woods is taken in there is new trouble. All these 


rebellions have come from the West. If they did 
government I’d let them go to the devil with th 
They’re no better. Why, we can’t manage th 
we have now; it’s a question if you could get o 
of it with your life. Kentucky, specially, has aly 
a nuisance: first it wasn’t content with being Vi 
then its Resolution ——” a 
“Tt depends where you live,’’ Christopher r 
observed; “‘things are seen differently.”’ Cozzeni 
““We have an agent in New Orleans,” he 
“the business there with Philadelphia is gro 
week; I’d be glad to have an American Lou 
“Merchants would,” Richard agreed un 
“but others must be consulted. What are we g¢ 
be—a government or a selling house? I’ll admi 
lot toward the last; but I’m surprised to hear yo 
ing it, Christopher. You talk like a Boston trader. 
a crop, in New Orleans you are that, and not 
factured thing. Or, maybe, that distinction’s 
At this there was a wide laughter. 4 
“The country is falling apart like a handful of 
he said heatedly. ; 
“George isn’t here to hold them together,” B 
spoke solemnly. 
“The United States should be smaller and not 
Richard Bale persisted. ‘‘In another generation ¥ 
have twenty nations.” : 
“You must visit Louisiana and us,’’ Amalie told hi 
“then you shall see.” | ‘ 
The politeness of his reply barely concealed the fact 
he had no taste for travel, toward either foreign lands: 
ideas. There was nothing to be gained from a jumble 
theories or people; as well try to associate eh 
Chinamen and Americans with Persians. His private op! 
ion was that Louisiana was Turkey or China, and, therefor 
of no importance to the American Federal Goyernme! 
It couldn’t be considered with an equal. gravity. | 
could anything serious be expected from a man 
the Governor of Louisiana was—Gayoso de Lemos? 
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as different about women; they were universal. 
fnalie very much, Amalie with her Cape jasmine 
ger, Sally Todd was nobody’s jasmine, how- 
tmendous big girl with a deep voice and a 
jner grey eyes. The spirit of Charles. His affec- 
ules Todd had been as strong as his feeling for 
en of another generation. To-day even gentle- 
2 arper, in a greater hurry . . . traders. Cozzens 
gent in New Orleans! They drank less, too, 
nticed: probably afraid of muddling their wits. 
din’t observe this in Bradlock, who preserved a 
; venerable as Bale’s own—long sitting over the 
mn ling in great sums, the sport of horse racing. 
eof Balisand, and before Balisand, had served too 
wey in armies, they were too attached to Kings 
i in adversity, to grow comfortable and fat. Yet 
‘ned some good horses, Diggery and the mare, 
de had had his moments. Eliza was speaking 
7: hia: 

‘ja chestnut burr; you have to be inside. Then 
jg:ful.” Beverley interrupted her. 

fel will tell you that the only Burr he’s familiar 
fild with worms.” 

-al, among the men left at the table, inevitably re- 
tohe election of a President. An irregularity had 
severed in the Georgia vote. Jefferson had an- 
Jat the election was void. The balloting—a post 
othe news—first gave eight States to Jefferson 
¢Aaron Burr. A nineteenth effort to obtain the 
*ynajority had been made at midnight. A repre- 
ef North Carolina, denouncing the proceeding as 
uw carried his delegation for Jefferson, but without 
fect. 


1 opportunity arrived Richard said to Bradlock 
“ou were on a strawberry roan one morning last 
‘|his, Bradlock acknowledged, was a fact. 
pssibly I won’t hunt him again.”’ Richard asked 
t} 
tie sound? Can’t he jump?” Wiatt was ap- 
uy annoyed. 

” he demanded, “have you seen me on an un- 
vse or that couldn’t jump? I’d trust him over 


a solid board fence in the rain. He’s as sound as we 
used to be. No, I’m sending him to Maryland, for a 
wicked price.”” That wasn’t an encouraging opening. 

“T rather wanted to get Lucia a new hunter,” he con- 
tinued indifferently. “But certainly it won’t be necessary 
to pay what you call a wicked price. What’ll we do now— 
whist?’”’ Wiatt believed so. 

“Christopher will play, and Beverley. A thousand or 
twelve hundred dollars,’”’ he added. 

“T’llask you again, when you’re sober,” Richard replied 
to the sums mentioned, the strawberry roan implied. “It’s 
for Lucia, and I might be willing to pay five hundred.” 

Bradlock owned a horse he might have for that. But 
not the roan. It wasn’t for the carryall, Bale reminded 
him. To the suggestion that Lucia try the horse in question 
Richard objected. 

“T want her to find him at the rack,” he explained. 

“Five hundred dollars is ridiculous!’”’ Bradlock re- 
turned; but Richard knew it was. ‘ 

“Tt’s a present,” he pointed out; ‘that’s why I’m will- 
ing to payso much.” He, personally, didn’t like a roan, but 
his wife was indifferent to that. “Greys are not much 
better,”” he went on. ‘‘They’re not!” The other was 
exasperated. 

“Grey Medley wasn’t much, then; selected out of all 
Virginia to run against the North. If he hadn’t been foully 
whipped in our race you would have been a joke.” 

Eliza came up to say that there would be dancing, and, 
with her arm within her father’s, she bore him away. 
There was a preliminary discordant scraping of fiddles; an 
increasing uneasiness settled over Richard Bale. It was 
the music, he decided, and Eliza, looking, in the candle- 
light, exactly as she had in the past, at Todd Hundred. 
The whist, he perceived, was interrupted. He couldn’t 
make up his mind what to do: not sit and watch the dan- 
cing, certainly; the fire had been allowed to sink where he 
was; the hall beyond was crowded with flowered skirts, 
humming with the fiddles. A faint disturbing dizziness 
touched him, a swift fear. One thing must not happen—a 
falling back into the spell, the seductiveness, of Lavinia. 

Fiddles and a minuet and a garden bright and scented. 
But this was February, no roses were in bloom, the mock- 
ing birds had gone; without knowing why, he went up the 
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stairs to his room. It was totally dark, but not still, for he 
could hear the regular breathing of his children asleep. 
That, more than any other sound, would control him; and, 
careful not to make a noise, he found and sat on the edge 
of a chair. Camilla’s breathing was stronger, slower, than 
Flora’s. There was a small suppressed gasp, which he 
recognized as his eldest daughter’s. But even here, with 
the door shut, the music was audible, low and stirring. It 
dominated the rest, rose triumphant over all sleeping 
children, all honourableengagements. A joy enveloped him 
that came closer and closer. It wasn’t Lavinia, yet it was 
laden with what, supremely, she brought him. He still 
fought his tyrannical emotion. He could hear himself saying 
over and over, this mustn’t happen. It’s done with. It 
must not happen . . . done with. His contrary determina- 
tion was like an island in a flood tide: the perfumed, the 
rapturous, sea reached higher and higher. It closed over 
his head. 

How long he was submerged, when his passionate de- 
light receded, Richard didn’t know. The palms of his 
hands and his forehead were wet; there were flashes in the 
darkness before his eyes. That was Camilla—Camilla 
Scarborough—and that Flora. Flora was moving rest- 
lessly in her sleep. God, he had been faithless to them and 
Lucia, to himself, again! This time he had been wrapped 
in a greater, a more profound, happiness than he had ever 
known. Before it he was abjectly helpless. The dangerous 
conviction held him that he could now, whenever he 
wished, summon Lavinia to him. He had that to struggle 
against, as well. He wanted her; he wanted to let the earth 
fall from him and ascend to her eternity of young beauty 
and summer. Imperishable youth like a fire consuming 
and unconsumed. He took that thought exactly as though 
it had a material substance and cast it from him, waiting a 
moment to hear it strike on the floor. In a few minutes, he 
told himself, he would be normal again and able to make a 
necessary final decision; now . . he couldn’t. 

Slowly he grew steadier, resolutely heedless of the im- 
ploring, the weeping, fiddles. It seemed to Richard Bale 
that his perceptions returned one by one to a numbness of 
mind and body. That was it—he lost possession of what- 
evér he was: Lavinia claimed him for hers. Well, he 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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WICE more during the night we stopped to 
[= if we might be pursued. But apparently 

at last we had gone beyond the maddening 
surveillance. Again as on another night—actu- 
ally so recent, but appearing to be in a remote 
epoch—I watched the silent, slow magic of dawn. Moment 
by moment the light spread about us and by its earliest 
gray diffusion I saw we traversed a gently rolling area de- 
voted to the several branches of agriculture. Birds awoke 
from their sleep in hedgerows and the scent of May blos- 
soms delighted my nostrils. 

From time to time we passed farmsteads where a single 
tall tower, stark with a Greek simplicity, loomed in the 
growing light. My companion said that these were silos, 
and I was content with hearing the musical name. Though 
doubtless they serve a utilitarian purpose I have never 
learned what this may be, nor shall I ever wish to. It 
seemed to me that these daringly chaste structures had 
been named by a singer and might well have been erected 
for their beauty alone. 

As dawn grew we observed farm laborers come cheerily 
forth to their tasks, and saw stout horses, arrayed in har- 
ness, being led from capacious barns. The world had 
roused itself for another day of agricultural endeavor, and 
I suddenly realized that it must have been like this on 
other mornings through all time. At the beginning of 
recorded history man was doing just this; he must have 
done it before we had the printed word, and would still be 
doing it with every recurring daybreak for many years to 
come. It was at this very moment I caught the full 
thought that history has indeed been continuous and is by 
no means at an end or dependent for its life on printed 
books. In short—and the sense of it was so vivid as to 
startle—history lay all about me at this moment; history 
as genuine as had been the petty-state feuds that destroyed 
the glory of ancient Greece. Not before, I am sure, had I 
ever divined my living contact with this raw material—for 
raw material it was, to be sure; I did not forget that his- 
tory, to become strictly such, must first be written by 
those equipped for the task. 

At last, over some ridge behind us, the sun shot its first 
rays; our way was no longer shadowless. And about this 
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time, as on the other morning, we approached a town set 
fair among trees already greening. My companion, long 
silent while I meditated, now addressed me. ‘‘ How about 
some breakfast, Chief?’’ 

“T, for one,’’ I cried, ‘‘am heartily in favor of it.” 

“The motion is carried,” he replied with:a droll assump- 
tion of the parliamentary manner, and after skirting the 
edge of the town he brought our vehicle to a halt in one of 
its lesser streets, before a door of what a sign announced as 
The Good Eats Paris Café. It was not, I saw at a glance, a 
place I would have chosen, being frankly a resort where 
one must sit on a lofty stool before a counter to eat one’s 
food. Our breakfast, however, was not half bad, and I 
consumed mine with a keen relish in spite of my sinister 
surroundings and the near presence of many roughly 
dressed denizens of the underworld. 

One of these rather disconcerted me at our entrance by 
patting his opened lips the while he emitted a shrill yelling, 
but my companion looked at him in a manner cold with 
hostility and demanded, ‘‘What’s the idea, Bill?” So 
truculent did he seem that the offender at once fell silent, 
nor did my guise of an aboriginal excite further notice. 

Once more in the car my companion counseled me as to 
my behavior under similar circumstances. ‘‘You’re likely 
to meet these village cut-ups [blackguards] any time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so remember you don’t speak English. Even one 
sentence of that fancy line of yours would spill the beans 
[reveal that I was not a true aboriginal]. If any of these 
yaps [hicks] tries to get funny, just give him a dirty look 
and clam up. Of course if they mean all right and want to 
pass the time of day you can act polite and say ‘How!’ 
and shake hands in a dignified manner. But that’s all you 
say, just ‘How’ or maybe ‘How, How!’—twice like that— 
say it deep down in your bosom.” 

I thanked Mr. Jackson for this hint and achieved the 
salutation with a grunting effect that quite delighted him. 
“Some Indian!’’ he declared, although this would be one 
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I Was Startled by a Child’s High Voice Crying Out, “‘Ma, Ma, This Old Indian is, Too, a Scalper—He’s Just Scatped His Self’’ 


of his exaggerations, as he well 
a drop of Indian blood in my > 

The day proved perfect and 
gently hilled farmlands became : 
to my still fresh spirit of adven 
again I would remind myself that I had 
place on time, nor fear to meet rebuke f 
whatever place we might presently arri 
me that with this ideal companion I shoul¢ 
on even into the Hudson Bay country, 
pany of gentlemen adventurers had don 
as much to Mr. Jackson. 

He replied that the picking up there ¢ 
good, and that for his part he preferred 
more than twenty miles between towns 
pretty. A little patience on my part ani 
ing. We were yet in the state of Illinois, 
[opportunity for gain] was fair; in 
several promising towns and hamlets 
deemed wiser to put more miles betwee 
man of the sea, as I now chaffingly called 


Mr. Jackson. ‘‘And by tomorrow we 
grand old state of Iowa, which skins pr 
deavor] three hundred and sixty-five days 
in leap year one day more. In fact, giv 
the boobs [yaps or hicks] simply come uf 
had [beg to be dealt with] and I wouldn 
state out of our whole glorious Union. A 
with any savvy [acumen] needn’t ever ste 
der. They tell me that in some places | 
almost everyone you meet will be wearing 
der Electric Tibetan rheumatism ring. 


. sold them.” 


Asked when we should come in view 
Mountains, Mr. Jackson became grave and s 
be delayed by his numerous engagements i 
districts. He had obligated himself before 
wish, and he would prefer to keep me waiti 
disappoint people who had learned that his 
good as his bond. This decision I of course app 
Mr. Jackson now reminded me, the mountains 
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wand always would be; it was not as if they 
nto be torn down next week—a bit of his droll- 
il man’s good repute might be tarnished by one 
ment. 

dey we stopped for luncheon at a place similar to 

‘we had breakfasted, though its name was dif- 
eg The Bon Ton Waffle Kitchen, and here, in 
what we ate, my companion purchased a stock 


dle as a redman attracted no attention and we 
nn the road again, continuing until three o’clock, 
ekson fell asleep at the wheel and was close to 
ss ere he came fully awake. 
se to rest up anyway,’’ he remarked when he had 
n in the road, ‘“‘and I know the place.’’ A few 
nd he turned into a lane that cut a forest, and 
y halted on the green bank of a brook. Mr. 
w brought out blankets and pillows from the 
_éd we reclined on the sward, being both in need 
e The brook made a friendly whispering and I 
’ lept. 
ijiber must have been protracted, for when I 
shadows lay long to the east across our charm- 
nook. Mr. Jackson was already up, and I saw 
psied himself with our belongings. The suitcases 
other bits of gear were out on the ground and, 
tied, a strip of canvas was stretched above the 
attached to trees in such a manner that it would 
s told, our night’s shelter. Beneath this I now 
‘e blankets and pillows upon which we had re- 
lle my companions replaced in the car certain 
h, would be presently needed. 
sime dusk had obscured our surroundings we had 
imple meal and I was arrayed in my war bonnet 
: f fringed buckskin, also in a blanket of gaudy 
wich I was directed to keep wrapped close about 
i: cept when making my address or performing 
medicine dance of the Ugwallalas. My compan- 
ime applied an unguent to his long hair so that 
n lustrous, and exchanged his jacket for a black 
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which brought him a new dignity. When he had 

self by a final survey that all was in readiness 

ed me genially. 

you are now about to make your professional 
) the drab lives of peasants inhabiting yonder 


hamlet I trust you will bring a note of romance, giving 
them golden memories of a stalwart savage to treasure 
along with the priceless boon I also hope to confer upon 
such of them as have in their pants the merely nominal 
price for same. Are you ready?” 

At once I fell into his half-chaffing mood. “Let it go, 
professor,” I gayly cried, and folding my arms across my 
chest under the closely drawn blanket of gay colors I ex- 
claimed, “Ugh, ugh! Me heap big chief!’’ achieving an 
excellent ventral tone. 

“Goody, goody!” Mr. Jackson applauded. ‘TI will say 
that you are the goods [the gazukus]. Now here’s your 
pipe all loaded. Light it and smoke in a dignified and aloof 
manner after I start my spiel.”” So saying he threw back 
his head to shake his ringlets into order and carefully fixed 
his splendid hat in place. Then, buttoning the impressive 
frock coat, he directed me to enter the tonneau while he 
took the wheel and backed our equipage out to the road. 

The hamlet he had spoken of lay perhaps a mile beyond 
our rest camp and we presently entered its one street of 
small shops before which many of the resident yaps 
lounged restfully after, I presume, their day’s toil in the 
fields where they would have been plowing the glebe or 
sowing the seed of their cereal foods. We instantly at- 
tracted the notice of several of these groups. Before one 
of them Mr. Jackson halted his car, beckoning to him a 
member of it, a listless, ill-dressed person with spreading 
mustaches who wore a polished star upon the lapel of his 
bum coat. 

“Good evening, officer.’”” Thus Mr. Jackson greeted this 
person with a courtly lifting of his magnificent hat, at the 
same time extending his hand, which the other grasped. 
Unless my eyes tricked me the palm of Mr. Jackson con- 
tained a bank note which the other retained when their 
hands fell apart. “I am about to endeavor to entertain 
the good people of your thriving little city with song and 
comical anecdote,”’ continued Mr. Jackson, ‘‘and I trust, 
officer, that this is not only agreeable to you but that you 
can find time to be present and see that law and order are 
maintained.” 

I now observed the person addressed steal a downward 
glance at the bill remaining in his hand. At once he re- 
plied, “Go as far as you like, Doc.”’ Again Mr. Jackson 
raised his hat with a punctilious “‘Thank you, officer,” 
and drove our car to the head of the street, where we 
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stopped in a small open area near a drinking fountain, and 
he arranged certain auxiliary lights carried by the car, 
directing one upon himself and the other full upon me. 
As I moved aside from its blinding rays he muttered, 
“Keep in the spot, Chief; that’s what you’re here for; and 
light up the pipe.’’ 

While I did this he took from its case the banjo, and, 
after bending his ear solicitously above it, struck a series of 
brisk tinkling chords. Immediately the lounging groups 
before the shops began to stream toward us. From side 
streets to our left and right came other yaps or hicks. A 
crowd was close packed about our car before Mr. Jackson 
had finished his first song, a rollicking and noisy ballad in 
the negro dialect in which the vocalist was required to 
laugh heartily midway of the chorus. 

The song finished, Mr. Jackson surveyed the increasing 
throng and, after cordially urging them to draw near so as 
to make way for newcomers, he took from a chest. beside 
him a pair of small human effigies or marionettes. Clutch- 
ing one in either hand he said, ‘‘ Now, friends, I shall en- 
deavor to entertain you with my celebrated feats of 
ventriloquism, or the art of throwing the human voice. I 
have given this exhibition’’—the speaker seemed to fondle 
his syllables with a drawn-out relish, saying ‘‘ Thees ex-he- 
bee-shon,”’ for example—‘“‘ before the most critical aud-ee- 
on-cees in this country and in Europe, and on each and 
ev-a-ree occasion I have baffled the world’s foremost 
scientists to explain how I doneit. And let me tell you a 

Here, to my stupefaction, the speaker appeared to be 
interrupted by one of his figures, which exclaimed in the 
most lifelike manner, “Doctor, doctor—don’t I get no 
chance here?”’ 

I saw through the trick at once, clever though it was. I 
had never witnessed a demonstration of this difficult art, 
but had once read a description of it and could not be de- 
ceived. Frowning at the interrupter the real speaker said 
in a tone of severe rebuke, ‘“‘Come, come, Sambo, be silent, 
Sint 

Then resuming his explanation to the audience, he was 
again annoyed, this time by the other figure, who spoke in 
an Irish dialect, saying, ‘“‘Wurra, wurra! Cut it out, Doe. 
Give me and the smoke a chance, won’t you?”’ 

Hereupon the speaker seemed to relent, saying in his 
own voice, ‘‘Very well, Pat, have it your own way.” 

(Continued on Page 78) 


As He Passed He Shouted Passionately, ‘‘For the Honor of Old Fairwater!’’ I Concluded Then That His Malady Must be Incurable 
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These Working Girls 


HE coming of cooler weather, the upturn of business 
hee the revival of energies stifled by the dog days 
work together to make the fall of the year the busy season 
for all sorts of adjustments and realignments. This is the 
time when scores of thousands of girls who have finished 
their school or college days in June are starting out to look 
for jobs. 

Some are doing so by necessity, others by choice. The 
latter are sure to have obstacles thrust in their way, for in 
some quarters there is still a prejudice against a well-bred 
girl’s going out and earning her own living, though it is not 
in the highest social or financial circles that this feeling is 
strongest. There are still plenty of croaking counselors, 
who would take as a matter of course seeing a girl con- 
demned to a lifetime of household drudgery, who will 
hasten to assure her that contact with the business world 
will inevitably harden her; and that even if she makes 
good, she will do so at the cost of losing all her feminine 
charm. 

These glum forecasts do not square with our own observa- 
tions. Business contacts in shop or office may, indeed, 
harden a girl’s brain to the extent that she is able to think 
more clearly, get a truer perspective on herself and on the 
world around her and go about her work more effectively; 
but as for hardening her heart, it is all bosh, and every 
business man knows it is. The process she undergoes dur- 
ing her first year or two in business is not so much harden- 
ing as tempering. Her schooling and discipline are both 
physical and moral. She must become habituated to irk- 
some labor, to wearing hours, to a sense of responsibility, 
to loyalty to her employer, to consideration for her fellow 
employes and to a punctuality which she has perhaps 
hitherto known only by proverbial allusions to it. All this 


is an education in itself, and any nice girl who has had a 


year of it is a nicer girl than she was the day she was hired. 
She is no longer a little sun in the midst of a solar system; 
she has become less self-centered, more charitable in her 
judgments of others, more willing to lend a hand. If her 
home training was what it should have been, she has not 
only preserved all her feminine virtues but has taken on 
some masculine virtues as well. If she has found herself 
trusted and relied upon, the chances are that she has 
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responded to the faith reposed in her, for there are few 
stimulants more powerful than faith. Her very conscience 
has been expanded by its new problems, and each year its 
still small voice speaks in more decisive tones. She has 
developed the most amiable of all vanities—an honest 
pride in doing and doing well some necessary and useful 
work, and she has thus fulfilled one of the most wholesome 
of all human ambitions. She has won for herself a new 
kind of homage, the respect of those about her for her 
work, quite apart from her personality. Thus rewards 
crowd upon her. 

We have still to meet the charge that these working girls 
lose their native charm. Proof to the contrary may be 
found in any department store or large office. If one knows 
charm when one sees it, there is just as much to be found in 
such places as in the ballrooms and in the country clubs. 
Moreover, it will be tempered with a tonic air of briskness 
and self-reliance that refreshes and delights. 

It is often said that the girl who earns her own living 
without being obliged to do so is taking the bread out of 
the mouths of her less fortunate sisters. We do not believe 
this to be a fact, for trade and business are still a long way 
from the saturation point in the matter of first-rate girl 
workers. Furthermore, girls of superior training and edu- 
cation are headed for positions of a grade so high that they 
are not commonly open to aspirants who have not enjoyed 
these advantages. Then, there is another thing to consider: 
Every prudent person is aware that there is no better in- 
surance against poverty due to financial losses or the death 
of natural protectors than demonstrated ability to earn 
one’s own living in some specialized trade or occupation. 
As long as rich fathers play the stock market, as long as 
husbands continue to die in penniless youth or to stray into 
primrose bypaths, so long will the daughters of the well- 
to-do be entitled to this form of insurance, and no economic 
claptrap should be permitted to cheat them out of it. 
Over and above this comfortable defense against an unkind 
future, these girls who work in shops and banks and offices 
secure a certain kind of satisfaction that is attainable in no 
other way; and this also they are entitled to earn and to 
enjoy. Moreover, every competent business girl has the 
makings of a competent housewife, for she who has learned 
system and efficiency in one field soon gets the knack of 
exercising the same faculties in another. 

It is not to be denied that some of the heroines of the 
newspaper comic strips have occasional counterparts in 
real life, rather pathetic young creatures whose starved 
existence revolves in a dizzy whirl about lip stick and 
powder rag, dance hall and picture palace; but if they 
have their little foibles, it is not because of the fact that 
they work for a living, but in spite of it. Everyone who 
has traveled much abroad knows that American working 
girls are the best groomed and the most smartly dressed in 
all the world. The great mass of them, as we see them, are 
loyal and competent, plucky and big-hearted, self- 
respecting and respected. The green girls who are about 
to join their ranks have every reason to feel that they are 
taking a step up rather than a step down. 


England and the Gold Standard 


INCE the beginning of this year there has been quite 
S an outburst of controversy in Great Britain regarding 
the advisability or inadvisability of restoring the gold 
standard. Several schools of thought have emerged. 
Some, like Mr. Keynes and his followers, hold that the 
ideal standard is an inconvertible paper currency managed 
by a competent body of experts. Mr. Keynes does not 
consider that the present constitution of the Bank of 
England is satisfactory, and he would not put the currency 
under the complete control of the Treasury. He regards an 
automatic gold currency as unsatisfactory, partly because 
the value of gold is not sufficiently stable, and partly be- 
cause it could not be manipulated in the interest of trade, 
his view being that, with a judicious wangling of paper 
money, trade can be stimulated by raising prices. 

Then there is an intermediate school which thinks that 
by a depreciation of the currency, amounting, they say, to 
not more than 10 per cent in the next two or three years, 
the existing unemployment could be removed; that done, 


a gold exchange standard could and should be Ir 
If by that time gold had not depreciated, they wor 
ably favor a diminution in the weight of the soye} 
the purpose of stabilization. This is something 
policy put forward in one or two ingenious be 
articles by Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, an official of ths 
Treasury. 

Next comes the distinguished Swedish ec; 
Gustav Cassel, who frequently visits London and : 
lectures on the subject. Under his influence his o 
try, Sweden, has restored the gold standard, thou - 
out permitting the free importation of gold, jj 
Cassel thinks that England should make haste ¢} 
to a gold standard. He seems to think that | 
might be achieved by a reduction of the federa | 
rate and by an increase in the Bank of England's nj 
rate of interest. | 

Doctor Leaf, Lord Incheape, Sir Robert Kinder; 
an increasing number of prominent men in the 
London are in general accord with Professor Gass 
for a return to gold. They feel that it is essenti 
complete reéstablishment of British credit that 
should once more become a free gold market and | 
bill on London should once more be a gold bill, Thi 
of a managed paper currency is dismissed as : al 
and dangerous. 

After what has happened on the Continent of | : 
who can trust a government not to debase a pa 
rency by overissue whenever it is hard up? The | 
argument advanced in England against the advo 
gold is that under present conditions a return 
would mean an aggravation of the weight and bi 
the gold-dollar war debt to the United States. 

It may, however, be doubted whether British | 
can be restored to gold parity by a mere manipul 
discount rates in the two countries, as Professoi 
seems to suppose. Fundamentally, an inconyertib) 
currency depends not upon the rate of interest for 
but upon the amount of paper money in circulat 
very high rate of interest in Germany did not pro’ 
German mark from becoming valueiess; and ther 
son to think that Great Britain will have to res’ 
paper currency before the pound sterling can be1 
to its old parity with the gold dollar. 


Japan’s Immigration Troubl 


R. WILFRID FLEISHER, Tokio correspon 

The New York Times, lately sent to that jo 
copyrighted dispatch which is of peculiar interest i 
icans because of its implication that Japan, as 
ourselves, has had her immigration troubles and | 
deavored to alleviate them by means which have 
distasteful to a friendly power. 

Early in August the Chinese Government lodgec 
test at Tokio—the seventh since 1922—taking ex 
to the action of the Japanese Government in res 
the entry of Chinese laborers on the ground tha 
limitations are at variance with the spirit of existin 
Japanese treaties. The position taken by the foreig 
at Tokio is that there has been no discrimination 
China; that her nationals are upon the same foo 
other aliens, and that all foreign laborers are bound 
decree which requires them to get permission fro: 
authorities before taking up their abode. 

This answer appears to be logical and straightf 
but according to the Times correspondent, none b 
nese laborers are now seeking admission into Jap: 
therefore they are the only ones who are adversely é 
by the attitude of the Tokio government. It lool 
much as if this situation affords another example ¢ 
lation which treats all alike in theory, but — 1s 
theless discriminatory in operation. 

We have no intention of taking sides in the Be 
feel at liberty, however, to point out that the more 
Japan is of the justice of her contention, the firn 
conviction that restriction of the admission of 
coolies is well within her rights as a sovereign st2 
more readily she should become reconciled to 
sentiments entertained on this side of the Pacifi 
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\ gressive. So we say. We swell with 
: pride and burst with boasting when 
- of our achievements. Progress—that is our 
me. Uncle Progress Sam. 


Jhite House grounds at Washington was driven in 
a MeKinley’s first term, and Henry Ford didn’t get 
sway until about twenty years ago. 

h moving picture, the phonograph, the radio, the 
as telephone and telegraph, and a thousand other 
ces of spectacular, sensational, inestimable and 
#t-in-the-world advance might be cited, all proving, 
hir ways, that we certainly have the universe by the 
th a downhill drag in this matter of progress; but, 
henough, when we come to politics, which is more 
sant to the well-being and comfort and happiness 
al progress of our people than all these other 
slates of our forward movement, we have nothing to 
As to politics we are dumb. Or derogatory. 


The President’s Power 


\LITICS is government, and government is the nation. 
aterially we have advanced in less than a century and 
2 from a handful of thinly populated states on the 
in seaboard to forty-eight states that stretch across 
‘mtinent, to insular possessions of vast extent and 
etiality, to a hundred and twelve millions of people, 
(> a wealth of incomprehensible billions. Politically, 
ie just about where we started. Witness this 

; Democratic National Convention, inoperative 
ee through the use of rules that were 


} 
ie: in 1832. 
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The supreme demonstration of our politics comes when 
we nominate and elect our President once every four 
years. The President is the chief executive of the nation, 
and the presidency represents the leadership of our affairs, 
not only to Americans but to the rest of the world. The 
presidency is a tremendous office, greater than that of any 
king or premier. It is the capsheaf of republicanism, the 
preéminent exposition of democracy. In theory, the 
people of the United States choose one among their 
number to sit at the head of their governmental table,-and 
place all their Federal affairs in his hands. The power of 
his decision reaches into every walk of life, and affects, in 
greater or less degree, every citizen. More than that, the 
power of his decision and the weight of his influence, 
operating as the leader of America, go to every corner of 
the world. 

There is a sort of dim realization of this in the minds of 
the people, and once every four years that realization is 
somewhat intensified and accentuated by the clamor of 
Once every four years the 
people stir themselves away from their occupations and 


our presidential campaigns. 


amusements in varying degree and assert an interest in the 
political processes of the country; 
not much of an interest, but some. 
The politicians, to whom politics 
is a business, not an incident, whet 
that interest as much as they can, 
and the result at the November 
elections is whatever it may be, and 
is followed by a relapse by the peo- 
ple from their temporary concern 
with politics to their exclusive con- 
cern with their own occupations. 
The Government of the United 
States is exclusively political. It has 
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not the permanent monarchial symbol like 
Great Britain, nor the restricted method of 
choosing a president that obtains in France. 
The plan of our democracy is that the Government is of, 
by and for the people, and, theoretically, the execution of 
that plan rests with the people—and in the popular par- 
ticipation thereof. Although the direct expression of the 
people as to individuals as candidates is prevented by the 
cumbersome electoral-college system that was placed in 
the Constitution by the makers of that organic law, the 
system merely goes around a corner to get straight-line re- 
sults and is workable even if indirect. It is a detail that 
is not important. 


Cumbrous Survivals 


HE point about our political system is not that the re- 

sults cannot be obtained, but that the obtaining of them 
is in no way in keeping with our progress in other direc- 
tions. The truth is that so far as our political expressions 
and machineries are concerned we hold to obsolete 
methods, operating under archaic conditions, tied to anti- 
quated organizations and rigid in the systems that 
outlived their usefulness and adaptability forty years ago. 
The politics of the United States is a creaking, cumbrous, 
ancient, illogical, nonpro- 
gressive and unpliant sur- 
vival, so far as its great-party 
demonstrations are con- 
cerned, of a system that was 
evolved in the days of stage- 
coaches and tallow dips, and 
nomore in step with the needs 
of the present times than an 
oxcart is a substitute for a 
flying machine. 

We elect our Presidents, 
or, rather, elect our electors 
who elect our Presidents, at a 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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Shades Up to Date 


HAT a crazy color maze 
Are the shades of nowa- 
days! 


If you would refer to red 

You must say Chinese instead, 

Wembley, lacquer or else sheik. 

When of yellow you would speak 

To affect a little speed 

Toltec is the word you need, 

Or mimosa. And for gray 

Pelican is quite au fait. 

Orange has turned Mexican. 

Airedale’s alias is tan, 

Clair de lune would also do, 

Bobolink and fallow too, 

Dust and rust; while reddish 

brown 
Chippendale is written down. 
Champagne has gone out with 
booze, 

Pheasant is the term to use. 

Peach is christened sunset now; 

Dark brown masquerades as chow 

Or log cabin; while for green 

Cactus or Lanvin is seen. 

Brown’s translated caramel, 

Otter or marron as well. 

It would never, never do 

To refer to Alice blue; 

Powder is the newest frill, 

Or madonna if you will. 

Orchid’s known as mountain haze 

In the crazy color maze 

Of the shades of nowadays. 
—Adelaide W. Neall. 


The Adventures of 
Alice 


s* ELL, kid, I’m as good as 

elected,’ said the Red 
Knight gleefully as he entered 
his campaign headquarters. 

Alice looked up from the type- 
writer upon which she was busily 
composing a speech that the Red 
Knight was scheduled to deliver 
that night. 

“What’s the matter?’’ she 
asked. “‘Has the other fellow 
quit?” 

“Better than that,” said the 


Red Knight. 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


“A straw 


vote taken by one of our leading magazines shows that my 
opponent will carry the country by an overwhelming 


majority.” 


“Well, I suppose that is a hopeful sign,” said Alice. 


“Hopeful? It’s infallible. 


Moreover, I see in this 


morning’s paper that my opponent’s manager claims seven 
doubtful states—a sure sign I’ve got him on the run.” 
‘Politics is a great game,” said Alice. 
“The greatest in the world,”’ said the Red Knight. “It’s 
the only game in the world that a fellow can play profitably 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“‘Who is the Man in the Sewer?’’ “‘Undoubtedly Some Author of 
Sex Plays Getting Fresh Material’’ 


The lIimclecision Complex 


This Complex Usually Stays Right Where He is, Because 

He Doesn’t Know Which Way to Jump. He is the Sworn 

Enemy of That Positive, Go:-Get Complex Which is Somes 
times as Destructive to Human Conduct as His Rival 


without losing his amateur standing. However, the rules 
of this presidency race are all wrong.” 

a3 How? ” 

“Well, the presidency is no longer a one-man job. There 
ought to be about ten men—a composite President. For 
instance, there’s the handshaking part of the job. The or- 
dinary campaign is enough to cripple a man for life.’’ 


wut oe 


DRAWN BY R. 8. FULLER 


“Well, what would you |, 
gest?’’ Alice asked. | 
“For that part of the job by 
ought to name a big husky} 
low; Jack Dempsey, fo\, 
stance. He could go throy| 
handshaking campaign \y 
never feel it. Then there o}y 
to be some good-looking fj, 
who would look well on bui\ 
and posters.” || 
“Tl nominate Jack B:\ 
more,” said Alice. | 
“Sure. They might putup 
dolph Valentino to run ag: \ 
him. Then there ought ti} 
someone to deliver the spee | 
— Walter Hampden, let’s sa) y 
James K. Hackett.” ty 
“Great!” said Alice, | 
“But who would write | 
speeches?” | 
““My choice would be Bi 
Tarkington,” said Alice, 
“Then,’’ continued the | 
Knight, “there’s the golf p) 
lem. All Presidents nowac: 
play golf, and it’s a sad exan | 
for the boys of our country te, 
the Chief Magistrate plowin | 
divots in the Sunday rotogray 
sections. It shakes their {! 
in our democratic institut: 
My candidate would be G 
Sarazen.” 
“And how about tenr 
“Well, if we were going 
have a strenuous administrai 
we could elect a tennis Presid 
also. Bill Tilden could be 
suaded to run, I’m sure.” _ 
“Tt’s a grand idea,” said Al 
“You see,’”’ said the ] 
Knight, “such an arr 
would leave the Execu 
dent—which is what I we 
the fellow who stays in Washi 
ton and does the heavy wor 
such an arrangement wouldle 
him free to attend to the ime 
tant duties of his office, such 
signing pardons and army : 
navy commissions.” 


2 
nis?” 


“Here’s how the ticket would look,” said Alice, who! 
been pounding out something on her typewriter. The! 
Knight took the paper that she handed him and read: 


The Red Knight 
Jack Dempsey . 
John Barrymore 
Walter Hampden . 
Booth Tarkington. 
Gene Sarazen 
William Tilden . 


For PRESIDENT 


. Executive President 

. Handshaking President 

. President for Portrait Purposes 
. Oratorical President 

. Literary President 

. Golf President 

. Tennis President 


(Continued on Page 188) 


Modernist Painter —‘‘So You Don’t See Things This Way, Eh?” 
Farmer—‘“‘Naw, Not\So Much Sence Prohibition”’ 
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hen they hang full-ripe 


and tempti ng on the vines! 


ap 


ck them when they’re ripe and red 
aen the story’s just half said 

lended by our Campbell’s cooks 

re even better than their looks. 


“You seem to get all the good out of the tomato. The 
real tomato flavor tastes so much better in your soup that 
’m sure you must always use the best in the market.” 


Yes. “Just tomatoes” are never good enough for 
Campbell’s. We have studied and worked over the 
oroduction of the most perfect fruit, right on our own 


zreat farms. 
21 kinds 


a WU P. 


® Ie Cam pANY + 
: Yo “AMPBELL Soup CoM ae AA y 


AMDEN, N, d., U.5,A 


For years we have toiled and spent our time and money 
so that now thousands of acres yield their harvests of 
full-fleshed, meaty, juicy tomatoes for Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. 


Just when they reach red-ripe perfection they are plucked 
and blended by our famous chefs into this soup which 
““makes tomatoes taste so much better.”’ 


12 cents a can 
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than plump child, and as a flapper 

I was positively fat. I was much 
admired and petted as a baby. Asa 
child I held most of my admirers, al- 
though I recall that I had not attained 
many years before it was seldom that 
anyone held me on his lap. But asa 
fat flapper I was absolutely de trop; I 
couldn’t flap a single flap. 

Sister Bess was a tiny baby, a slen- 
der child and a sylphlike flapper. She 
began edging me out of the picture at 
an early age, and as a flapper she did 
all the flapping for the family. I didn’t 
mind that so much at first. I was 
happy. I was healthy. My appetite 
was always eminently satisfactory. I 
had a good time. I went everywhere 
and enjoyed the parties and dances 
without any idea that I was missing 
anything. But about the time I ac- 
quired my third chinand Bess annexed 
her thirteenth beau I had a rude 
awakening. 

You see, it had never dawned on me 
that I had never had a real beau. 
There were always plenty of boys 
hanging around our house, I always 
had an escort to the partiesy and all 
my dances were usually taken—or as 
many of them as I wanted to dance. 
It never occurred to me that I was the 
beneficiary of sister’s surplus supply, 
and that the boys who were taking me 
out and dancing with me were doing 
so because in that way they could be 
near Bess even if they couldn’t be with 
her. Failing anybody else, Martin 
Weller was usually on hand to take me 
anywhere or do anything I wanted him 
to, and that suited me fine, for I liked 
to pal around with him. 

I had never observed that when a 
boy sat down’ in a hammock with me 
he invariably did so gingerly and with 
an obvious silent prayer that the ropes 
were good and strong. I didn’t care 
whether a boy sat with me or not; in 
fact, I rather enjoyed having a whole 
hammock to myself. I liked boys, but 
they were not particularly interesting tome. Most of them 
recommended themselves so highly. Goodness knows what 
the average male beings have to be conceited about, but 
they usually are—some of them more so than others, but 
none less. Especially if they are a bit good-looking. They 
can talk about girls’ being beautiful but dumb, but did 
you ever know a boy with a limousine body who didn’t 
have a jitney brain? 

There was Ned Pickton. Handsome? Well, when Mar- 
tin Weller brought him out to the country club and intro- 
duced him to our crowd Martin’s first words were, “‘Stop 
crying, girls, you can’t all have him!’’ And did the girls 
fall for him? I’ll say he toppled ’em over just as if he’d 
been an earthquake. I was so disgusted with the way the 
girls acted over him, and with the way he ate it all up, that 
the first chance I got I asked him, ‘‘How is every little 
thing out in Hollywood, Mr. Pickton?” 

“Oh, I’m not from Hollywood,” he answered with a 
moronish smile. “‘I’m from Baltimore.” 

I was about to remark that I didn’t know there were 
any motion-picture studios in that fair city, but Martin 
cut in. “‘You muffed that one, Ned,” he said. ‘This is 
Miss Arbuckle, and she thought perhaps you knew her 
brother.” 

That was what you might call a dirty dig at my size, but 
I was happy and carefree then, and I got a good laugh out 
of it. But Ned, the nifty looker, muffed that one also. He 
wasn’t with us at all, but was getting a good eyeful of sis. 

““T say, who is that queen over there?”’ he asked. 

“That,” said Martin, ‘‘is Miss Arbuckle’s sister.” 

“Some queen!” said Ned; and I knew I was going to see 
a lot of him if he remained in our vicinity very long. 

He did and I did. And the very first time he called at 
our house he asked me what Martin and I meant by telling 
him that my name was Arbuckle! 

“Give me a pencil and a piece of paper and I’ll diagram 
it for you,” I said; and he said, ‘“‘Oh, I see—it was a 
joke!’’ and laughed a three-note laugh that started where 
you have tonsillitis and ended in the roof of his mouth. 

And that didn’t endear him to me either. Grins or 
chuckles are all right, but deliver me from those head 


| WAS a plump baby, I was a more 


By Claude S. 
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I Was No Longer That 
Fat Stillson Girl! 


laughs. If anybody laughs at or with me I want it to mean 
something. I like a laugh that begins away down deep and 
sort o’ erupts, as it were. 

But I suppose I shouldn’t be too hard on that Handsome 
Harold, for I owe a lot to him. You see, it was he who gave 
me my jolt, and if I ever erect any monuments my first 
should be to him. It happened out at the club at a 
Saturday-night hop. I had been having my usual good 
time, dancing as much as I wanted to, and jollying and 
kidding with the boys as I always did. I hadn’t a care in 
the world, nor the slightest feeling that anything disagree- 
able was imminent. Not a single premonish! 

Martin was being especially nice, as I recall it now, and 
between dances, along about the shank of the evening, he 
and I were sitting in the lounge, near a window that 
opened on the veranda. Outside were three or four of the 
boys, laughing and talking and smoking.. Maybe they were 
indulging in a little hipology too. Anyhow I caught the 
aroma of something that didn’t come from cigarettes, and 
their voices weren’t pitched any too low and we couldn’t 
help hearing everything they said. At that, we weren’t 
interested and weren’t paying any attention to them until 
we heard one of them ask, ‘“‘Who you got the next dance 
with, Ned?” 

Not five minutes earlier that young sheik had come up 
to us and asked me for the next. Naturally we listened 
for his answer, although we didn’t expect anything un- 
usual from him. In fact, I was just waiting for him to 
mention my name when I would call out, ‘Come right 
through the window, Romeo!” or something like that, 
when the bolt descended. 


| ee : swooned or thrown a fit of hyste 


“Hell!” said Ned. ‘aoe 
in and drag that fat Stillson } 
around!’’ Whereupon the other |i} 
of Satan guffawed. i" 

If it had occurred back in the 
3 of innocence I suppose I would } 


u but all that stuff is out nowa¢ 
i just grinned at Martin andr 
: that the lad certainly wag 
: tongue. But down deep 
something happened. I don’t 
this day what it was, but 
happened. 1 
I remember hearing Martin say 
“He’s a damned fool!” and offerin 
knock his block off, but for a few 
onds I was merely there and not 
ent. Then I came back, and w; 
Martin said, “Of course you w 
dance with him,” I said, “Of co 
T will!” = 
Martin looked his surprise, so 
sured him I knew what I was do 


| 


ee 


suit, but when I get through witht | 
lady’s delight he’s going to think 
been run over by a five t | 
loaded to capacity. Give me just ty 
around the ballroom with him | 
then cut in while they take | 
hospital!” 

“‘At-a-girl!’’ said Ma 
handed me a wallop on the 
“‘T’ll order the ambulance rigt 

You know they say that 
are light on their feet. 
doesn’t mean that they 
other people’s, and Mr. N 
was to find that out. West 
bit of a jam in the doorway, an 
gave me a chance to put one of 
heels on his left foot and do a sori 
pivot on it. I didn’t say, “Bxeus 
please!”’ but simply proceeded w 
the execution. _ | 

I shan’t give you the ¢ 
tails, but by the time Mar 
up to cut in I had done ev 
Nifty Ned except put my 
stomach and my thumb 
eyes, and he was what the 
Bureau would rate as a 10 
disability. As a final touch 
my head against his mé 
jammed my heel down on the first wound I had 
as he bent over or doubled up with the a 
straightened up suddenly and the top of my 
chin with a crack that you could hear from 
wherever you are. 

“You’re out!’’ said Martin as he tapped 
shoulder; and the boy was—out on his feet, 
stagger away, speechless! oe 

Martin was laughing so he couldn’t say a word du 
rest of that dance, but when the music stopped 
“Oh, girl! What you did to him was ample and 
He may live, but he’ll never be the same again. / 
wait till I spread the news. I'll tell the wi 

“You won’t tell anybody anything,” I 
“‘and you'll take me home right now. I’m just 
ahead of a fit, and I want to go home.” i 

He looked at me, surprised-like, and I told 
the fit right then and there if he didn’t take me 
instant, so he came out of it, meaning his stup 
which he couldn’t see I was on the verge of em: 
the place, and we slipped out and got into his 

I cried most of the way in, I’m free to admit. So 
inside me seemed shattered all to bits. I guess 
pride, but I thought then it was my heart. I was 
Stillson girl! Oh gee, oh gosh, oh golly, you have 
how those words rang in my ears, over and ove 
was probably what everybody called me. But, wo 
it had suddenly dawned on me that that was wh 

Martin was busy driving and chattering @ 
what a wreck I had made of Ned, and probably 


\ (Continued on Page 35) _ 


(Continued from Page 32) 

» was crying until I turned loose a sob or two that 
ie the car. At that he cut off the gas and 
yr, Ann!” he said, and slipped his arm around me. 
‘y im on the weeps?”’ 

obed some more. Whereupon he gave me a hug and 
q ver and kissed me. It was a hasty, random-like 
fi—it was a kiss! And, believe it or not, it was just 
jad been my first and had lasted for fifty feet of 
yu see, something else had happened to me all at 
-artin must have got the idea that there was just 
w. to make me forget my troubles, for the next 
imew he was saying, “That was just a promise. 
Ys ie real article!”’ 

w! At least I thought it was, which amounted to 
sav thing. Oh, the strange, delicious thrills that ran 
sgh me, clear down until they tickled the very soles 
y et! Oh joy, oh bliss, oh rapture! You've heard 
 eman who was taken suddenly and unexpectedly 
So was I—with love. I loved Martin, and Martin 
j je, and we had just found it out! Oh heavenly 
;id the Paradise beyond! Oh moon, oh stars, oh 
| the spheres! 

)71t, oh boob, oh fish, that I was! I don’t know what 
die from making a complete simp of myself and 
igMartin see that I was all done up in a neat package 
} name on it and he could either take it with him 
a it delivered. Maybe it was because I was un- 
diis but not delirious. Maybe because I couldn’t 
vit possible his love could stand the supreme test. 
sty rate, after a few seconds, or minutes, or hours, 
waout having betrayed myself further than to mani- 
1 rtain willingness to be cuddled and kissed, I sighed 
sl, “You don’t think I am, do you?” 

4; what?” he asked. 

[ fat.” , 
Zren’t you forgotten about that?” he laughed. And 
ythout realizing that he was thrusting a dagger into 
hirt and twisting and twisting and twisting it, he 
a airily, “Sure you are—about thirty or forty 
ic Id say. But you’re that way because you want 
3,ren’t you; and if you’re satisfied, what should you 
aout what anybody else thinks?” 


“Martin Weller, you’re a perfect brute!” I almost 
screamed that at him and jerked my head off his shoulder 
and straightened up. “I hate you! I ——” 

“Whoops, my dear! We’re off again!” said Martin, 
and tried to pull me back where I had been, but I gave him 
a dig in the ribs with my elbow that was anything but 
playful, and he let me go. ‘Oh, well, if you feel that way 
about it! But don’t get me wrong. I’m not trying to stage 
a eee party. I don’t go in for necking—don’t believe 
1 ber 

That removed any lingering doubt I might have had 
as to whether I had been a complete simpleton. Martin 
wasn’t in love with me. He had merely been trying to 
comfort me because I was unhappy and hurt—trying to 
be kind to me as he would to a kid who had tumbled down 
and bumped her head or broken her doll or something! 

“Step on the gas!’ I commanded, and the way he 
obeyed orders was something they award medals for in the 
Army. I think he was a bit mad, himself, or at least a 
trifle peevish. 

But he offered amends when he pulled the car up at 
home. “I say, Ann,” he began, ‘I’m awfully sorry if I 
hurt your feelings.” 

“My feelings aren’t hurt,” I lied. 
damn mad ——’”’ 

“Aw, forget it, Ann! What do you care about what Ned 
Pickton thinks or says?”’ He never even suspected there 
was anything else that might be troubling me! ‘Get a 
good night’s sleep and you’ll be yourself, and I’ll drop 
around tomorrow, and ——”’ 

“You won’t drop around tomorrow or any other time,” 
I broke in. ‘‘I don’t want to see you, or anyone else, again, 
ever !”’ 

And with that I broke the speed record for my weight 
and age getting into the house and up to my room. And I 
didn’t leave my room for a week. 

I wasn’t sick—physically, that is—and I couldn’t pre- 
tend to be. When one is sick one doesn’t eat, and I simply 
had to. My appetite was exactly as per usual, or perhaps 
more so, and though I was sick at heart or sick in mind or 
something of that sort, I couldn’t explain that to anyone. 
So I said my nerves were all worn to a frazzle and I needed 
a rest cure, and by barking at everybody who came near 
me and pulling a few tantrums I managed to put that over 


“T’m just so—so 
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on the family. Father was a trifle skeptical at first and 
said I’d never had any nerves to get frazzled, but when 
he followed that up by hinting that I was getting too fat 
and lazy to move, I had a conniption and gave him a 
demonstration of nerves that was nothing if not convinc- 
ing—so much so that mother told him he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. 

Martin called, but of course I wouldn’t see him. Then 
he sent me some flowers—lilies of the valley, with “‘A peace 
offering”’ scrawled on his card—and I threw them, box and 
all, at the maid; and that was another demonstration. 

Finally I got pretty much what I wanted, which was to 
be let alone while I could think up something to do. I had 
to do something. Otherwise I was done for. I had come to 
the place where one does a Brodie or something, for I knew 
I simply never could face the world again as that fat 
Stillson girl. Of course what I wanted to do was to go to 
sleep one fine evening and wake up in the morning with an 
airy-fairy-Lillian figure, but equally of course I knew that 
could not be done. You can’t get rid of forty or forty-five 
pounds overnight without having a leg or two amputated, 
and I wanted both of mine. 

But I did know that it is possible for fat people to re- 
duce, and I knew the method. The thing that worried me 
was how I was to do it without letting anybody know I was 
doing it. You see, right then I wouldn’t have admitted to 
anybody in the world for anything that I was an ounce too 
fat, and to begin dieting and taking violent exercise would 
have been a confession to the whole wide world. Besides, 
I knew only too well what I would be subjected to in the 
line of joshing and solicitous inquiries from my loving 
family and kind friends, and I couldn’t stand for that a-tall, 
a-tall! 

Also, I wasn’t so sure that I could go on a diet and stick 
to it long enough to do me any good, and it was possible 
that I was one of those persons who are born to be fat and 
can’t be anything else, no matter how they starve them- 
selves. 

I don’t mind saying that I had several headaches before 
I cudgeled out of my poor brain the plan that was to be my 
salvation. When it came it was merely a matter of re- 
membering that for a long time my Aunt Mary, who lives 
in Pennsylvania, had been urging me to come up and spend 

(Continued on Page 114) 


*‘Miss Pippin,’’ Called Out Ted, “‘Permit Me to Present Mr, Pickton, Who Thinks He’s the Answer to the Maiden’s Prayer” 
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takably official envelope would arrive. Yet, when it lay 

on top of the letters on my breakfast tray that May 
morning in London, my heart got beyond all control. It 
was a “command” to court. At last I was to make my 
curtsy to the crown and see the doors of fashion throughout 
the world open unto me. 

The thrill it gave me, though, was exceeded by the joy of 
my family. You see, I am, I must admit, the hope of a 
house with an inherent interest in society, and several 
aunts and uncles and grandparents have joined my parents 
in fashioning my career. From my youth I had been im- 
pressed with my great responsibility of maintaining and 
furthering the family prestige. 

The various branches of our clan have had position and 
satisfactory social trees, so home triumphs, though grati- 
fying, were taken much as a matter of course. It was only 
when my relatives considered me worthy of the greater 
field abroad that they really put their hearts in their work. 
I had been systematically, painstakingly and competently 
schooled for London society. And success in London so- 
ciety means a presentation at court. 


I HAD known for several days that the heavy, unmis- 


Substitutes for Social Standing . 


HIS ceremony, the gorgeous survival of the pomp of cen- 

turies, is the gateway to a broad smooth path. Opened, 
it means recognition and social security. Closed, it means 
hopelessness, despair. Not a civilized woman alive, be she 
of either hemisphere, would forgo the privilege and the ex- 
perience of curtsying to their majesties. It is—such is the 
power of the English court, it must be—the objective of 
every socially ambitious girl or matron. At the same time 
it is overshadowing in beauty and impressiveness, and on 
no other occasion are we able to spread our plumage so 
wide with all the world looking on. The absolute ultimate 
in social aspirations, it is the sweetest cup for all woman- 
kind—the pinched Southern belle of our country or the 
woman whose purse is bursting with Western gold; the prin- 
cess of India whose own court is far from simple, the wife 
of a diplomat from South America whose life is habitually 
free and informal. 

What with some English relatives and many friends 
abroad, the way was made easy for me. I had expert in- 
struction as to behavior. My delightful sponsor, a popular 
viscountess, spent no end of time, and I went through the 
ceremony without a mishap. One of the king’s bodyguard 
told me later that I would be included in that uninteresting 
group headed Passable. It seems that all novices furnish 
much entertainment for the veterans at court and the 
officials, and there is a tradition that newcomers are rated 
according to beauty, charm, poise, personality and 
the other elements entering into general accepta- 
bility. I have never learned whether such a list 
actually exists, but if it does not it certainly is not 
because of lack of inspection and observation. Any 
of the king’s men can tell you readily the degree of 
desirability of a woman for social functions, and 
why. Months after my presentation a member of 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


the royal household described with disturbing accuracy 
my conduct before their majesties, and told how I might 
have held my fan more gracefully and have walked more 
deliberately. 

The love of ceremony born in the heart of everyone has 
helped to fix the eyes of the world upon the English court 
and to make its exclusive circles a world-wide goal. But 
more important, probably, is the psychological need for 
some final tribunal for society. Whatever the reasons, the 
English court is, socially, the world court, and it is the su- 
preme court, its decisions carrying with it acceptance by 
the great, and personal deferences and attentions without 
limit. 

One woman said to me a few days after she had trod the 
red carpet of the Throne Room, ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful how 
much more deferential the hotel attendants are after you 
are presented? Why, even my personal servants are trans- 
formed.” 

It is really hard to classify the requirements for a court 
presentation. Naturally they vary considerably for dif- 
ferent countries, depending upon the nation’s power, pic- 
turesqueness and enterprise. But one thing is certain: the 
path of the American woman is strewn with roses whether 
she is sponsored by the ambassador or by an important 
English lady. Custom decrees that the ambassador’s word 
is law. It is assumed that the flower of our country will be 
chosen for the greatest social honor that Great Britain can 
bestow. Only on one or two occasions in recent years have 
names submitted by our ambassador been rejected. Of 
course with the growing intricacies of diplomacy there has 
to be a little eye winking, but that the letter of the rules will 
be observed is still presupposed. In theory you must have 
unquestioned social standing—in the case of some, dignity 
and charm are fair substitutes—but the coin of the 
realm—money, money, money—has a magic way of 
smoothing all other obstacles. Beauty, too, is an asset. 

That these last qualifications—money and beauty—can 
turn the trick was unquestionably proved by Mrs. Blank. 


| 
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September 6, 
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After none too signal social triumphs in Am 
to London, determined, if necessary, to pay ¢ 
som for a place in the innermost circles there, 
hand she has had a devoted husband, for y 
oft her first lord and master, with the coffe 
and there have been varying estimates as to th 
have paid. 

It was all virgin field to her, for she carried 
letters from home. But undaunted, she t 
house available in town, the most advantagec 
country seat—it means a lot to be adjacent to; 
earl—and thus squared away for action. Sh 
miliar with’all the powerful figures, and from 
source she learned the peculiarities and taste 
and her ladies of the court. She found t 
was much interested in various charities. A 
tribution to one of these brought the astute 
the personal attention of the queen, and the fi 
thus well sown. A press agent and a social s 
best to be had in both fields—were then en 
stage set for the concentrated drive. Press a 
days are of vast importance in the social schem 
even the court has one—an enterprising A 
gives out any statements that are issued from 
Palace. Mrs. Blank’s competent agent had 
parties heralded in the papers, and in spe¢ 
great humanity of this beautiful American 
Rung after rung of the perilous social ladder» 
and now she is really friendly with many a h 
ger. On the occasion of her presentation to court 
sponsored by a powerful duchess—her gown w 
spair of all the other women. ‘But she has earne 
woman sighed to me. ‘In her cash book she n 
entered the item: ‘To expenditures for adr 
Buckingham Palace—$500,000.’”’ 


When Palace Doors Swing Op on 


T WAS Mrs. Anonymous, also from the Am 

trod still another path. With canniness she] 
security of home triumphs before undertaking 1 
of strongholds abroad. Her achievements hé 
teresting, for beginning in a lowly position she! 
steadily on until she now has the social world 
nents at her feet. Her real love of position di 
she became the wife of a handsome and amt 
A former husband had served as a conveni 
stone. He had furnished her money and a se 
the great society centers, both winter and summ 
country. As her second husband’s eyes 
toward Washington, her hand went deep in 
and through her political patronage 
figure of moment in the capital. Slowly 
vista of opening doors Buckingham 
up. The State Department wanted to 
the influential pair, and a presenta 
was arranged. 

These are but two examples of the ¢ 
getfulness of the rules, traditionally iro 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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One quality which women deeply admire in the Cadillac is its unrivalled 
capacity for remaining young. Q| By that we mean the astonishing 
Cadillac ability to remain mechanically fit, smooth and quiet in opera- 
tion, and consistently handsome and fashionable long after other cars 
must be replaced. Qj] Incidentally, it is this enduring excellence which 
stamps the new V-63 as the truly economical car and makes it the 
wise investment for people of moderate as well as unlimited means. 
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Few persons will question the truth 

of that statement. But how many of 
us realize all thatitimplies? Wemaythink 
that we do. Wesee science evoking a series of marvelous 
inventions which affect every phase of our daily lives. New 
sources of material energy are tapped and harnessed to 
innumerable machines obedient to our will. A recent 
survey of mechanical development estimates that the 
amount of work done by machinery in the United States 
alone would demand the toil of 3,000,000,000 hard-driven 
slaves. Nature’s hidden powers yield themselves as at the 
touch of a magician’s wand. Time and distance alike 
diminish, and the very planet shrinks to the measure of 
human hands. 

Science thus continually gives us new powers, new tools, 
new playthings. Very important, to be sure. Yet how 
much more important is the new knowledge which science 
gives us about ourselves. That is what really matters. 
Had science merely given us a new material world without 
telling us what sort of people we truly are, and how we 
may adjust ourselves to our novel surroundings, we would 
be like children playing with lighted matches in a powder 
magazine and would almost certainly blow ourselves and 
our new domicile to fragments. That is just what many 
students of present-day affairs are afraid of. The late war 
is merely one warning of the perils which beset us, and it 
may be that we are destined to go rattling back into bar- 
barism. 

Our best—perhaps our only—safeguard against so mel- 
ancholy a fate is the scope of the scientific movement, 
which goes so much wider and deeper than we ordinarily 
suppose. The same movement which gives us the airship 
and the radio is also presenting us with a new outlook and 
philosophy of life. It is forcing us to reéxamine ourselves 
and our relations with one another. 

More and more, forward-looking men and women the 
world over are coming to realize that the vast increase in 
knowledge which has occurred during the past few decades 
requires a thorough going reconsideration of. ideas and 
viewpoints—what a philosopher has well termed a “re- 
valuation of all values.” 

Every well-informed observer of contemporary events 
knows that this process is in full swing today. Throughout 
the civilized world the most cherished ideals are being 
scrutinized, while no institution, however venerable, es- 
capes the fire of criticism. Much of this criticism is, to be 
sure, so ignorant and so destructive that we are often 
tempted to fear lest the social fabric give way under the 


Gree ber is giving us a new world. 


strain. Other civilizations have perished in similar crises; _ 


why may not our civilization go down as well? The answer 
is that it may, but that its chief chance of successful sur- 
vival lies in the one factor which distinguishes our age over 
past times. This great new factor is the spread of exact 
knowledge, inspired by and infused with the scientific 
spirit. 

The spirit of science is a desire for truth so strong and so 
compelling that prejudices and preconceptions are burned 
away, leaving the mind crystal clear to perceive the sig- 
nificance of fresh knowledge and adjust it harmoniously 
to knowledge already acquired. This means a mental atti- 
tude both free and flexible, capable of progress by methods 
at once steady and sure. 


The Advance of Human Progress 


ERE is something really new in human history. Hith- 

erto man has not only known comparatively little but 
has tended to misinterpret the little that he knew. On 
slender fact bases he has reared élaborate theories, fine- 
spun from his logic and imagination, and he has then 
crystallized these theories into beliefs so dogmatic and in- 
tolerant that they have blinded his vision and closed his 
mind. Society has thus continually ossified, and the few 
free souls who sought truth with single-hearted devotion 
have usually been crushed by the prejudice and passion 
aroused at the mere thought of examining matters which 
had become cherished faiths. 

Human progress has thus far been like a series of lava 
flows; at first moving with hot haste, yet soon cooling into 
a rigidity which might be broken or worn down, but which 
could not be kept long in motion. Now, for the first time, 
we have in the scientific spirit a force capable of maintain- 
ing steady and consistent social progress. Its passion for 
truth can keep us going, while its insistence on proving and 
testing each step of the way can keep us going right. A 
society genuinely imbued with the scientific spirit and 
using scientific methods could neither ossify nor run wild. 
It would thereby avoid both reaction and revolution— 
those twin ills that have so afflicted mankind. 

How shall we characterize the outlook and philosophy of 
life enjoyed by those whom the scientific spirit has touched 
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and transformed? It can be expressed in one word— 
realism. This new realism of science must not be con- 
fused with the narrow materialism which rejects all not 
evident to the senses as vain or nonexistent. Scientific 
realism recognizes the most intangible as well as the most 
palpable; it demands reality, yet understands that reality 
is infinitely varied; it seeks truth, knowing that truth 
manifests itself in countless ways. 

The genuine disciple of science has a bold mind but a 
humble heart. All that he insists upon is a recognition of 
the fact that the most disturbing truth is better than the 
most cherished error. Thus fortified, he is neither cast 
down by failure nor puffed up by success. His sense of 
balance and proportion is never obscured. Our age has 
discovered powers and secrets of Nature that our forbears 
never knew. But our age has also awakened a passion for 
truth such as the world has never seen. Other ages have 
sought truth from the lips of seers and prophets; our age 
seeks it from scientific proof. Other ages have had their 
saints and martyrs—dauntless souls who clung to their 
faith with unshakable constancy. Yet our age has also its 
saints and martyrs—heroes who can not only face death 
for their faith but who can also scrap that faith when facts 
have proved it wrong. There, indeed, is courage! And 
therein lies our hope. 


Learning About Ourselves 


HIS matchless love of truth, this spirit of science which 

combines knowledge and idealism in the synthesis of a 
higher wisdom, as yet inspires only a chosen few. Most of 
us are still more or less under the spell of the past—the 
spell of passion, prejudice and unreason. It is thus that 
ideas and ideals clearly disproved by science yet claim the 
allegiance of multitudes of worthy men. The dead hand of 
false doctrines and fallacious hopes lies, indeed, heavy 
upon us. Customs, laws and institutions are alike stamped 
deep with its imprint. Our very minds and souls are im- 
bued with delusions from whose emotional grip it is hard to 
escape. Mighty as is the new truth, our eyes are yet blind 
to its full meaning, our hearts shrink instinctively from its 
wider implications, and our feet falter on the path to 
higher destinies. 

This path we must essay to tread. It may be that we 
shall fail, that we shall fall into some abyss of disaster lurk- 
ing by the way; nevertheless, we cannot stop where we 
are, nor can we turn back toward our simpler past. Science 
has given us a new world, and to that new world we must 
adapt ourselves or perish, as all living beings who do not 
fit themselves to new conditions must perish. Our task is 
only just begun. Scientific knowledge, hitherto employed 
mainly in material discoveries and mechanical inventions, 
must be increasingly applied to our institutions—and our- 
selves. 

Tremendous changes in our laws, our politics and our 
social relations are inevitable. All these matters are the 
products of past times. They no longer fit present condi- 
tions and will have to be radically changed. Yet such 
changes, if made in the scientific spirit and according to 
scientific methods, can be effected in an entirely stable 
and progressive manner. In other words, they should not 
be revolutions but evolutions. That is the way science 
works when it is given a chance. Think, for example, of the 
sweeping transformations in abstract ideas that have taken 
place during the past few decades, and all without shatter- 
ing upheavals. There is no fundamental reason why the 
same cannot be accomplished in politics or institutions, 
provided the necessity for action be sufficiently clear and 
the will to act sufficiently strong. 

The chief reason for hoping that such a process will occur 
is the way scientific knowledge is being spread and popu- 
larized. In past times knowledge was confined to a few 
learned individuals quite out of touch with their fellows. 
Today knowledge is being extended by a numerous class of 
scientists, is intelligently appreciated by millions of edu- 
cated persons throughout the civilized world, and is in- 
creasingly respected by the masses of the population. 
When a sufficient number of us come to realize that we 
need no longer be the sport of blind forces, but that we 
now know enough to control our destiny, we may expect 
marvelous developments of all kinds, at least among the 
more intelligent and forward-looking peoples. 

These developments will include in their scope not only 
our material surroundings, institutions and social relations 
but also most emphatically ourselves. ‘The proper study 
of mankind is man!” That famous line, coined by a poet 
long ago, now takes on its full significance. For the first 
time in his history, man begins really to know himself and 
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destiny. Science’s grea 

has been its discovery of 
on which, in the last analysis, all human 
By these discoveries our ideas concerning 
have been radically altered. Hitherto we | 
lieved that human beings were born pret 
that how they developed depended mainl: 
roundings; these surroundings being bo 
and climate, and man made, such as the |], 
customs and ideals prevailing in the vari 
Believing such theories, men have for ag 
best efforts to changing conditions 
closely the sort of people to whom the 
to be applied. i 

How the discoveries of modern scien 
traditional attitude! We now know tha’ 
human affairs is not men’s surroundings, 
of men themselves, and that these qua 
grafted on by outward circumstances 
man’s heredity is of more fundamenta 
environment in determining his course 
vironment can only bring out the q 
inherited. 

Furthermore, we know that instead 
much alike, men are born infinitely unl: 
long ages of its existence, mankind has di 
an amazingly wide range of types diff 
other in inborn characteristics. These h 
as races, differ not only in outward appea 
mind, temperament and capacity. Of « 
racial groups a similar differentiation has 
each human stock produces individuals r 
tary endowment all the way from the idiot i 
Nevertheless, the members of each race in| | 
physical, mental and moral traits which together | 
generalized race type that descends from genera’ 
generation, persists under all sorts of surroundings 
termines more than anything else what sort of pers 
members of the race will be, how they will act | 
they will do. Thus the most vital element in humar 
is seen to be the racial factor, and the fundamental 
of the new scientific realism is racial reality. 
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ie THE preceding series of articles we have inj 
the racial factor in European and Near Ha 
and we have observed how this factor, thot 
scured by other matters, underlies the e 
events. We have seen how even such powerf 
as geography and climate are not so important in 
country’s destiny as the blood of its inhabitants, 
institutions, customs and doings of peoples are 1 
result of their racial make-up. We have studied 
European races—Nordics, Alpines and Mediterran 
and have been impressed by the way the fortunes 
various European countries have depended primaril 
this great underlying factor, which has subtly yet 
molded every phase of national life, from manne 
ideals to politics and institutions. * 

How the racial interpretation of history clarifi 
vitalizes the record of human events! So many my 
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situations become simple and understandable! A 
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basic reality. P 

For Americans such a survey of European affait 
special significance, because America is racially an 0 
of Europe, the vast majority of its population b 
European blood. And surely nothing reveals mor 
ingly the supreme importance of race than the st 
America itself. If environment rather than heredit 
the basic force in human affairs, here was a unique 
tunity of proving it. Coming into novel surroundin 
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cording to the environmentalist theory, have 1 
developed into beings vastly different from their ki 
in Europe. Especially should the differences which © 
the newcomers while they were in their European 
have quickly disappeared, their changed enyire 
fusing them into one or more genuinely new types. 

Yet nothing of the kind has occurred. Instead, th 
have persisted in the New World as they have in tl 
displaying the same temperaments and acting in mt 
same way. As good examples of this, observe the | 
States, French Canada and Mexico respectively 
United States, settled overwhelmingly by Nordit 
veloped a thoroughly Nordic national life; Mea. 
institutions plainly corresponding to those which 1 
(Continued on Page 121) ; 
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ap BE life of the average car is growing 

longer. Statistics recently compiled indi- 
cate that whereas the average automobile used 
to be scrapped at the end of five years, its use- 
ful life is now six and seven-tenths years. 

The biggest single factor in prolonging the 
life of your car is correct lubrication. And 
correct lubrication, like charity, begins at home! 

3,437 automobile owners recently told us 
how they buy oil. 49% keep a home supply of 
lubricating oil always on hand. And for this 
home supply Mobiloil is at least four times as 
popular with these car owners as any other 
brand of engine lubricant. 

Why? Because motorists have learned from 
first hand experience that there is no other oil 
which can quite take the place of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for long life, real efficiency, and real, 
downright dollars-and-cents economy. 


They have learned also that a RGOY, 
home supply of the correct Mobiloil Gh & 


—safeguards them against substitu- 
tion of either an inferior oil or the in- 
correct grade of Mobiloil. 
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in your home garage? 
‘ad how long do you 


unt your car to run 


—5 years?—6/10 years?—8 years? 


—secures for them the lowest price per quart for 
genuine Mobilotl. 

—enables them to put makeup oil into the engine 
before leaving home and in exactly the quantity 
required. 

—saves endless stops along the roads for single 
quarts of oil. 

Every automobile manufacturer agrees that 
correct lubrication is the most important single 
item in prolonging the life of your car. Almost 
without exception these same manufacturers 
endorse the lubricating recommendations in 
the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recommenda- 
tions which is printed in part on this page. It 
follows that if you keep your car in your own 
private garage, the most important single item 
inside of that garage is a 5-gallon can of the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil specified for your car. 
What are you going to do about it? 


For Touring 


The new quart can is on sale in 
many states. Put 2 or 3 under the 
car seat. 35c a can or 3 for $1.00. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Milwaukee i 


New Haven Peoria 
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Portland, Me. Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia Rochester St. Louis 


Chart of 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
Oy te correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil AM 

How to __B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “*B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “*E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period | 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 

The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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He’ll want it hot off the press, in daily in- 
stallments, for breakfast every morning, and 
not have to wait a month between install- 
ments.” 

He spoke feelingly, for he was merely the 
editor of the magazine and not the head of 
its advertising department. 

‘How long do you suppose it will take 
that man Ratchett of yours to get in touch 
with the people in Washington?” broke in 
the general impatiently. 

“The storm may cause some delay in get- 
ting through, but I fancy he’ll not be more 
than an hour or two.” 

“‘T hope you told him we can’t stay here 
all night.” 

“By the way,” said the bibliophile mus- 
ingly, ‘didn’t one of those princes over 
there marry a Virginia girl some years ago? 
A Miss Calhoun, if I remember correctly.” 

“Yes; there was a Miss Beverly Cal- 
houn who married the ruler of one of those 
petty kingdoms a good many years ago— 
twenty-five or thirty, I should say,”’ replied 
the editor. ‘“‘My wife used to know her in 
Washington. I think they went to the same 
school. Let mesee, who wasit she married?” 

The judge supplied the information. 

“She married the Prince of Dawsbergen. 
Thank God, my memory’s coming to life. 
And that clears up another point. The young 
Prince of Graustark that Blithers tried to 
buy for his daughter married the Crown 
Princess of Dawsbergen—I forget her name. 
The daughter of the Calhoun girl, I mean. 
So now while you’re about it,” he hurried 
on, turning to the publisher, ‘‘you might as 
well make a clean job of it. Find out what 
has become of Dawsbergen and its Amer- 
ican princess. There are a raft of people in 
this country who would like to know what 
has happened to Beverly Calhoun. She 
was ——” 

“Telephone, sir,’ announced an attend- 
ant, lifting his eyebrows slightly but re- 
spectfully for the benefit of the publisher. 

“That’s Ratchett. Quick work,” said 
that gentleman, weaving his way out 
through a gantlet of outstretched legs. 

The February gale, instead of abating, 
appeared to have increased in ferocity dur- 
ing the last half hour. The clatter of sleet 
against the windowpanes came now in 
vicious gusts; the windows rattled in their 
sashes, the wind shrieked and yowled with 
pitiless fury as it scurried up the cafion 
toward the corner hard by. The general 
got up presently from his comfortable seat 
and went over to peer out of the window. 
He came back shaking his head. 

“Tf this club had any gumption about it, 
it wouldn’t pay a bit of attention to the 
Volstead Act—especially on a night like 
this,’”’ he said dejectedly. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the Volstead Act we 
wouldn’t have to go home at nine o’clock,”’ 
mumbled the judge. ‘‘We could stay here 
comfortably and—ahem !—advantageously 
until midnight or after.” 

“That’s right,’ sighed the admiral. 
“And what’s more, our wives wouldn’t be 
uneasy about us if we were out after half 
past nine or ten. They’d know we were safe. 
But as it is now—why, by George, if I’m 
not home by ten my wife is absolutely cer- 
tain that I’ve been waylaid and black- 
jacked. It’s an outrage to make the women 
of this country suffer that way. Lying 
awake wondering why their husbands 
don’t come home instead of merely wonder- 
ing when they’ll blow in! How things have 
changed! I used to come in at three or four 
o’clock and my wife wouldn’t even wake 
up; but now if I’m not in by ten she’s so 
nervous and so uneasy that it takes her 
four or five hours to get to sleep after I do 
come in all safe and sound.” 

“And sober,”’ drawled the architect. 

There is no telling what this might have 
led to but for the return of the publisher. 
He came in briskly, rubbing his hands: 

“Well, what did he find out?’’ demanded 
several voices. 

The publisher opened his lips to reply. 
Then suddenly his expression changed. 
A slow, tantalizing smile stretched his lips, 
a mischievous yet triumphant gleam leaped 
into his eyes and a chuckle broke in his 
throat. Instead of saying what he had first 
intended to say, he calmly substituted the 
following: ‘I’m hanged if I’ll tell you.” 
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ENDENNIS YORKE was entertaining 
relatives in London. His mother, dear 
soul, had been unyieldingly persistent in 
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the admonition, “‘Be nice to Uncle George 
and Aunt Belle.’’ Ever since he was old 
enough to be aware of anything at all, he 
was aware of the advisability of being nice 
to Uncle George and Aunt Belle. As a very 
small toddler in baggy jumpers he had 
learned to be nice and polite and respectful 
to them, although at that tender age he was 
not by way of knowing the reason why. 
And there were a great many times when he 
really didn’t want to be nice to them, for 
he was a spunky youngster in whose tiny 
breast dwelt a heart that instinctively re- 
belled against avuncular discipline. 

Uncle George was forever commanding 
him to be eareful and not fall off of the 
chair, or to stop climbing up on the porch 
rail, or to watch out and not get too close 
to the horse’s heels, or to let the matches 
alone, or to keep back from the fireplace, 
or to eat slowly, or to stop playing with the 
scissors, or to blow his nose, or to put down 
that paper knife, Penny, or you’ll jab your 
eye out. 
George never came to visit his mother that 
he didn’t spend practically all his time 
warning him that if he wasn’t careful 
about something or other he’d be a cripple 
for life. 

Auntie Belle was different. She wasn’t a 
coward like Uncle George. She wasn’t 
afraid of anything. She’d let him climb all 
over the porch rail, or stand up in his high 
chair, or get his feet wet, or play with Fred 
the coach dog, or lean out of the window, or 
slide down the banisters, or almost any- 
thing. She was simply great. He often 
thought that she would make a much better 
uncle than Uncle George. True, she had 
surreptitiously spanked him two or three 
times when he was naughty; but, even so, 
he loved and respected her. 

As he grew older he found out the other 
of two reasons why he should be nice to 
Uncle George and Aunt Belle. The first 
reason—and he had known that from the 
beginning—was that little boys must al- 
ways be polite and gentlemanly, to their 
uncles and aunts because they were so 
much older, and also because they were 
very good friends of old Santa Claus. The 
other reason—and the real one, it was re- 
vealed to him as he grew up—was that 
Uncle George was very rich and didn’t 
have any children. 

Uncle George was his mother’s brother. 
He lived out West somewhere—out there 
where the gold mines are, and the cattle 
ranches, too, and mountains and bears and 
Indians. Pendennis couldn’t understand 
why his uncle didn’t have long hair and 
whiskers like Buffalo Bill and why he neg- 
lected to carry a pistol and a bowie knife. 
As a matter of fact, Uncle George was a 
thin, bald-headed man who wore spectacles, 
smoked cigars instead of a ibe, didn’t even 
possess a penknife—at least, that was what 
he invariably told his nephew when that 
small person wanted to borrow it—never 
chewed tobacco, wore the same kind of 
clothes that mother’s lawyer and the doc- 
tor and Mr. Simmons the druggist had on 
whenever he saw them; in short, Uncle 
George was a bitter disappointment to his 
nephew in his extreme youth, especially so 
when it came out that he had not been 
scalped by the Indians at all. That was not 
the way he lost his hair. 

Denny’s mother lived in Washington. 
He never knew his father. He had seen 
him, of course, but only in the most casual 
sort of way—that is to say, in the lofty, in- 
different, unimpressed way that a babe only 
a few weeks old regards anything human or 
otherwise. Colonel Yorke died when his 
only son was seven weeks of age, leaving a 
very attractive widow, a modest estate, a 
fairly adequate life insurance, ‘and a vast 
number of friends and acquaintances who 
were sincerely shocked by the passing away 
of so gallant a gentleman and so lovable a, 
companion. And Denny’s mother remained 
a widow to the end of her life, more than 
a score of years after the death of her hus- 
band, thus proving how much she cared for 
the colonel. 

She brought their boy up as she believed 
his father would have done had he been 
spared; and there were people who said, 
with conviction, that the colonel could not 
have made so good a job of it as she did. 

She cuddled him, but she did not coddle 
him; she patted him, but she did not pet 
him; she taught him how to walk in his 
own path, not hers; she saw to it that he 
understood the meaning of manhood long 


It seemed to him that Uncle * 
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before he was out of knickers; she sympa- 
thized with him in his boyish misfortunes, 
but she did not pamper him; and, more 
than all these, she made of herself the sort 
of mother that a boy doesn’t have to lie 
to, no matter how shameful or how igno- 
minious his misdeeds. 

No doubt she had something besides al- 
legiance to family in mind when she drilled 
her boy, with something like military se- 
verity, to be nice to Uncle George and Aunt 
Belle; but that is neither here nor there. 
We have no right to impute other than 
motives of affectionate esteem to her, and 
certainly no one will rise to contend that a 
youth should be anything but nice to his 
uncles and his aunts, no matter how much 
they may bore him or how severely they 
may try his patience. For when all is said 
and done, people cannot help being uncles 
and aunts. 

So, at the advanced age of thirty-two, 
Mr. Pendennis Yorke, orphan, bachelor, 
gentleman vagabond, and one-time volun- 
teer midshipman in the United States Navy, 
was behaving very nicely toward his Uncle 
George and his Aunt Belle, showing them 
round the town, taking them out to see the 
sights, blowing them off to all there was, 
and helping them, in a generous sort of way, 
decently and respectably to obtain value 
received for the hard American dollars they 
were putting into circulation during a fort- 
night’s stay in London. This does not 
mean that he allowed them to do all the 
spending. By no means. He spent his own 
hard-earned shillings and pounds with un- 
grudging lavishness; nothing was too good 
for the old folks from the land of his birth. 
It was their first trip abroad and they were 
both well along in the sixties. They had 
saved London for the last, because they 
wished to be there when their nephew was 
in England. 

What odds if Uncle George had been 
shaking his head for the past eight or ten 
years over Pendennis and saying that he 
would never gather any moss? The fact 
remains that he was proud of him, was 
secretly awed by him, and on more than 
one occasion had confided to Aunt Belle 
that he probably had been mistaken in 
prophesying that Denny would never 
amount to much, although he ought really 
to settle down. 

And now they were at the very end of 
their stay in London. They were sailing for 
America within twenty-four hours after we 
find them dining with Pendennis Yorke at 
the Savoy. Aunt Belle was dreading the 
voyage. She had heard a great deal about 
the roughness of the crossing in February. 

“T was dreadfully ill coming over,’’ she 
sighed, ‘‘and it was as smooth as the mill 
pond they talk so much about. What will 
it be like going back, with seas mountains 
high and the ship shrouded in ice, as they 
say in the newspapers!” 

“You'll be all right, Auntie Belle,” said 
her nephew encouragingly. ‘‘ Yousee, you’re 
what is called a rough-weather sailor. Peo- 
ple who get sick when the sea is smooth 
never, never feel the slightest discomfort 
when it’s rough.” 

“T wasn’t sick a minute coming over,” 
asserted Uncle George with a wry face. “‘So 
I guess I’ll get it good and plenty going 
back.” 

“All you have to do, Uncle George, is to 
drink plenty of champagne every day,” 
said Denny, grinning broadly and nudging 
Aunt Belle. 

“T’d sooner be seasick,” said Uncle George 
promptly. 

“Now don’t you go leading your Uncle 
George into bad habits, Denny dear,” cried 
Aunt Belle, her eyes twinkling. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, advising a 
young and inexperienced boy like George 
to break the Eighteenth Commandment.” 

“That’s good, Auntie Belle! The Kight- 
eenth Commandment! Thou shalt not 
drink.” 

Uncle George cleared his throat. 

“Penny,” he began, solemnly and a trifle 
uncertainly, “I’ve been doing a good bit of 
thinking about you lately. I don’t know 
just how well fixed you are financially, but 
I must say that I think you have been 
spending a great deal more money on your 
aunt and me than you ought.” 

“Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the young man. 
“T’ve had a lot of fun out of it, sir, and I 
only wish I could have found ways of spend- 
ing more money and more time on you. 
You see, I’ve never really had the chance 
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‘ on his mind. 


to get even with you for-all the 
you and Auntie Belle gave me 
a kid.” . 

“You’ve given us a wond 
London, Denny,’ broke A 
quickly. ‘‘You’ve been perf 
us. 


The reader of this narra 
observed by now that yor 
uncle called him Penny for 
aunt called him Denny. Th 
the cause of confusion, no: 
to faulty typography. U; 
straightforward, unoriginal 
ently had deemed it unnec 
yond the first syllable for ar 
Belle, more imaginative 
delved deeper into the 
pet diminutive. He was 
Penny and Denny—and 
his fond mother, Pennyd 

“And you’ve been so stuk 
ting us do our share of payi 
money we’ve got,” said the 
ness itself. ‘‘There is no 
reason in the world why yo 
be buying the theater tick 
motor cars and. paying for 
expensive restaurants, and 
We’ve been a terrible drain 

He squeezed her hand. — 

“You’re my people, 
and Uncle George. I’ve n 
good nephew, racketing abou 
the way I do and thinking 
of the time instead of being” 
the word ‘nice’ in time— 
neglecting you. That is 
matter of ——” * 

“My dear boy,” she eri 
not neglected us. You have 
to live, and you must live it a 
Neglected us? I should say 
the dozens of long, wonde: 
have written us from all tho: 
way places—places your Unel 
never heard of until you 

“See here!’’ interrupted 

“Well, you hadn’t, George. 
yourself. Had you ever hear 
tive village in British Hast 
Denny wrote that he’d been 
witnessed a royal marriage 
king beheaded all his old ~ 
on a new lot of twenty o 
bunch? Had you?” | 

“Of course, I hadn’t. N 
ever heard of it, either. Not 

“And just think, Denny,” 
dismissing the subject that ab 
are paid a certain amount fol 
you write for the magazines. 
must have wasted four or 
words on us. I don’t know 
would amount to if you figure 
regular rates; but quite a si 
You gave us all that for n 2 
almost like money out of your own 
so a ee 

Her nephew interrupted her 
hearty laugh: : 

“You'll be the death of 
Belle!” he cried. ‘You think 
to make me feel as if I were a sper 
Now, really, that is a good one—me\ 
five thousand marketable w 

She smiled up into his br 
some face. 

“They were priceless to us, L 
said. Then her eyes—as they 
end of times during the for 
his tall, strong, clean-cut figure, 
mind went, as always, back to th 
dead father of his, for he, too, was 
figure of a man, and handsome. 

Here Uncle George suddenly 
what peremptorily cleared his th 
It was quite evident that he had 
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in a rather extravagant manner 
er—present high cost of everyt 
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“Say it, George,’”’ comman 
her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ Don’t 
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“Well, what I was about to 
out Uncle George as his hand 
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yiinside pocket of his dinner coat and 
ith a neatly folded slip of paper, “‘is 
. Je’d like to make you a little present, 
tandI would. It’s a—ah—it’s an 


“A ege?” gasped his nephew. 
‘H means a nest egg,”’ explained Aunt 


‘Qceourse, I do. A small nest egg.”’ 

, that he hastily tucked the bit of 

ander the edge of Pendennis’ coffee 

.ad gave vent to a sharp sigh of relief. 
were having coffee now in a corner of 

Bags. Self-consciously, he turned his 

dnd proceeded to relight his cigar, 

ig an unconcern he did not feel. 

slip of paper was a check for five 

nd pounds. 

ron, Aunt Belle said to her protest- 

phew, “‘You’ve worked hard and 

serve arest, Denny. Take a year off, 

Stop working for a living for a little 

Don’t pay any attention to what 

r. says about putting it aside for a 

ylay. You've already had your rainy 
Go out, my dear boy, and blow it in, 

oy out in Montana.” 

& something of the world,” beamed 

4/George fatuously. 

© something of the world?” cried 

dis Yorke with a groan. “Bless your 

ri Uncle George, I’ve seen so much of 
yrid already that I’m sick of it. What 

4) to do, and what I intend to do, is to 

idown where I can’t see any farther 

a cross the street.” 

‘a! Ismell a rat! I suspect you are 
ag of getting married!” exclaimed 
Je. “That’s just what all young fel- 

ssay when they contemplate mat- 
i> 2 


‘yu ought not to put such notions into 
jad, sir. Getting married is a great 
liore dangerous than exploring Dark- 
iri@a.”? 

Js time you were getting married, 
u,” said Aunt Belle, shaking her head. 
9 are thirty-two, going on thirty- 
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‘yu forget, Auntie Belle, that I’ve al- 
i been married and divorced,”’ he said, 
|msical twist to his lips and a soft 
de in his throat. 

4, goodness gracious! That doesn’t 
r!’’? she cried. “‘It was just a nice, 
4 trick and nothing more.” 
igentlemanly trick,’ declared Uncle 
Ne. 

«* did it to be obliging,” said his 


ad if I were you, Pendennis,” said his 
| pursing his lips, “I should destroy 
tnapshot photograph. She was an ex- 
ily pretty young woman, and if I’m 
adge of things, she’s somebody else’s 
oy this time. You oughtn’t to be 
"ng a snapshot of somebody else’s wife 
jd in your pocketbook, my lad. It 
broper. Suppose something happened 
ju—just suppose, for instance, you 
«xilled or became very de 
or heaven’s sake, George, don’t say 
fa thing!” cried Aunt Belle sharply. 
only supposing,” explained her 
nd. “And suppose they were to find 
‘cture on your person. Why, it might 
\ to be very embarrassing to a per- 
innocent and respectable young wife. 
‘ially as the picture reveals you in the 
, kissing her hand on a railway plat- 
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nd a perfectly strange young woman 
it,” said Aunt Belle, a lively thrill in 
dice. 
eigh-ho!” sighed the young man. 
it was a great day. I’ve had a lot of 
itures, Uncle George; but that was 
Tangest of them all, and the most un- 
I wonder if I have forgotten to ex- 
that she knew nothing about the 
hot that Higbee took. I have an idea 
she doesn’t know to this day that it is 
istence. I didn’t know it myself till 
2e sprung it on me a week afterward.” 
ou really and truly never saw her 
that day?” inquired his aunt, in whose 
still dwelt the spirit of romance. 
fore than that,” said he, “I never saw 
efore that day.” 


Vell, it all goes to prove,” said Uncle — 


ze didactically, “what a dickens of a 
civilization would be in if the Bolshe- 
nad their way.” 

‘he very idea of people being married 
ut a clergyman or a ring or—or any- 
» Said Aunt Belle, ‘It’s indecent!” 
ndennis absently flicked the ash from 
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“She was an uncommonly pretty girl, 
my wife was,” he said musingly. ‘About 
the prettiest girl I’ve ever seen. And so 
frightened and nervous and apprehensive 
she could only whisper ‘I take this man to 
be my husband,’ or words to that effect. She 
was really pathetic, Aunt Belle. I wonder 
what has become of her. I dare say she’s 
somewhere in this big old world—happy, I 
hope—and no doubt laughing over that 
quick little dive into matrimony. That’s 
just what it was like—a dive. She plunged 
right in and popped right out again, just 
as one does when he dives into the water.” 

“And then being divorced in that way,” 
went on old-fashioned Aunt Belle, flutter- 
ing her handkerchief before her scandalized 
nose. ‘ Horrible!” 

Her nephew laughed. 

“A perfect example of the end justifying 
the means,”’ said he. 

“You’ve never told us. her name, 
Penny,’ remarked his uncle. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t pay much 
attention to it at the time. It wasn’t nec- 
essary. Moreover, I wasn’t interested. I 
dare say she’s forgotten my name. Let me 
see—it was five years ago. That’s a long 
time to remember the name of a man you 
were married to for less than seven hours. 
Come to think of it, Higbee confessed that 
she didn’t even go to the trouble of using 
her own name when she took me as a tem- 
porarily convenient husband. I was obliged 
to use my right name, of course—so, you 
see, she had quite a decided advantage of 
me. In order for her to get the passport it 
was necessary for her to be the wife of a 
bona-fide, properly credentialed American 
citizen. For a matter of six or seven hours 
she was an American subject.” 

“Yes, but she wasn’t really married to 
you—not legally, I mean,’ protested his 
aunt. 

“Oh, yes, she was. According to the 
social laws in force during Bela Kun’s brief 
reign, she was married to me. Lord, how 
they simplified marriage over there in Hun- 
gary in those days! Wasn’t even necessary 
to court a girl, or be engaged to her, or any- 
thing old-fashioned like that. You just saw 
a girl you felt like marrying and you put it 
up to her, either politely or arbitrarily. If 
you used the right sort of persuasion, she’d 
say yes. If she seemed reluctant you either 
grabbed her by the hair and said ‘Come 
along now,’ or you cast your eyes up and 
down the street until you saw someone else 
that looked promising. It didn’t much 
matter if she was already married, you see, 
Auntie Belle. If she took a fancy to you 
she could divorce her husband in two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail, and that was all 
there was to it.”’ 

‘Well, anyhow, Denny, you were a gen- 
tleman about it,” said the old lady proudly. 
“That’s more than a lot of those ruffians 
were, I’m sure.” 

_ Something like a spasm of pain flitted 
across the young man’s face. : 

“Yes, it was hellish out there, auntie,” 
he said, after a moment. ‘“‘ Worse even than 
it was in Russia, I was told. Thank God, it 
didn’t last long. They kicked Bela and his 
so-called government out in a couple of 
months. There were enough Hungarian 
gentlemen left to do that.” 

‘What name did she give when she mar- 
ried you?”’ persisted Uncle George, who, 
once he had his mind set on a thing, was as 
nagging as a yellow jacket. 

Pendennis stretched his long legs out, 
and clasping his hands behind his head, 
leaned back in the chair. He blew a cloud 
of smoke toward the ceiling before speaking. 

“Good thing we decided not to go to the 
theater tonight,” he drawled. “This is a 
nice, warm, jolly place for you to spend 
your last evening in London. It’s beastly 
outside. Coldest night of the year, they 
say. Of course, it wouldn’t be called cold 
in New York—thirty-five above, I believe 
it is—but somehow it goes right to your 
bones and 

“You don’t feel as though you were tak- 
ing cold, do you, Denny?” said his aunt 
anxiously. 

“T told you not to sit with your back to 
the open window in the taxi,” said his 
uncle, reverting to form. 

“There you go!” cried the young man. 
“T must say I’m disappointed in you, Aunt 
Belle. You never used to worry about me 
when I wasakid. That was Uncle George’s 
job—and, by Jove, he’s still on it! No, 
sir-ree! I’m just happy and comfortable, 
and, I suppose, a trifle impressed with my 
own importance. I’ve never felt quite 
comfortable or at home in this part of the 
Savoy before. Never felt like just crossing 
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my legs and glaring back at all these poten- 
tates’’—he indicated a near-by captain of 
waiters and a couple of liveried flunkies— 
“when they give me the haughty, super- 
cilious once-over, as much as to say, ‘What 
the devil are you doing ’ere, you him- 
pecunious blighter, sitting on our chairs 
and using up our hatmosphere?’ But with 
five thousand pounds in my jeans 
Well, if the king were to walk through here 
now I’d probably stroll up to him and say, 
kind of carelesslike, ‘I say, George, old 
man, wot’s the rush? Come over ’ere and 
meet the Emperor and Empress of Mon- 
tana!’ You don’t feel anywhere near so 
comfortable and cozy here with twenty 
shillings in your pocket as you do with five 
thousand pounds.” 

““Guineas,”’ corrected Uncle George. “It 
calls for guineas, not pounds, my boy.” 

“Bless my soul! I’m richer than I 
thought I was. We’ll have another glass of 
cognac, Uncle George—no, let’s have a 
beaker or a flagon of it.” 

“Be sensible, Denny,’ scolded his aunt. 

“Yes, and tell me the name of the girl,” 
commanded his uncle. 

The new plutocrat sighed resignedly. 

“No use, I see. Well, the name she 
gave—l’ve got it written on the back of 
that snapshot print, with the date and 
everything—was Rosa Schmitz.”’ 

“Good gracious! A German?” 

“No, auntie. You see, it wasn’t her real 
name. I guess I’ve been rather sketchy 
about the little affair over there in Buda- 
pest. I suppose you’d like to hear the true 
story of how the pretty little white girl suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the ugly Reds. 
Well, there isn’t much to it. I met Higbee 
in Athens shortly after the war ended. He 
had been in our consular service. Man 
about thirty-five, I should say. Splendid 
chap. He was hanging around Athens, 
waiting for instructions from Washington. 
We saw a lot of each other and I got to 
know him very well. I was on my way to 
Palestine, but was held up in Greece for 
six or eight weeks while the powers that be 
were trying to straighten out the boundary 
tangle. Well, I finally got off and spent a 
couple of tiresome months—looking for 
that well-known Biblical joke called the 
Garden of Eden. You probably noticed 
what I had to say about the former home 
of our forbears, Adam and Eve. It’s not 
what it’s cracked up to be. 

“But that’s another story. When I got 
back to Saloniki I heard of the revolution 
in Hungary and the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by Bela Kun and his Reds. So I 
made a bee line for Vienna and subse- 
quently managed to get down to Budapest. 
Strange to say, Bela wasn’t slamming the 
door in the face of any American who hap- 
pened to knock for admittance. I dare say 
he figured on making Red converts of us. 

“Well, I ran across Higbee first thing. 
He was connected with some sort of com- 
mission from the States, and he’d been 
through the whole blooming picnic. One 
day he came around to my lodgings and 
told me a seemingly incredible yarn about 
what he’d been doing to aid a no inconsid- 
erable portion of feminine Hungary to get 
safely out of the Bolshevik-infested coun- 
try. But it wasn’t incredible at all, as I 
soon found out. He and two or three other 
Americans were doing what you might call 
a land-office business in matrimony. As I 
explained the other day, all a man and a 
woman had to do under the Bolshevik 
system was to declare in the presence of a 
witness or two that they considered them- 
selves man and wife and the ceremony was 
over. They were able to divorce each other 
with similar ease. 

‘Higbee calmly informed me that within 
the month he had been married fourteen 
times to fourteen different young women. 
By that bit of amiability on his part, four- 
teen young Hungarian women of the upper 
classes were transformed into American 
citizens and were therefore entitled to priv- 
ileges and protection denied their unfortu- 
nate sisters. He did exactly what I did in 
the case of Rosa Schmitz. He escorted 
each of his wives straight to the proper 
officials and obtained a passport for Mrs. 
Ethelbert Higbee, American citizen. This 
permitted her to leave Hungary and —— 
Well, that was the game. Just as soon as 
the passport was signed and delivered to 
her, off she and Higbee went to be divorced. 
As I said before, divorce was as simple and 
as unconventional as marriage. All they 
had to do was to renounce each other and 
zip! they were free. See how simple it was, 
Auntie Belle? Doesn’t it make you sore to 
think that if we had laws like that in the 
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U. S. A. you could have sacked Uncle 
George the first time he gave you any back 
talk? Don’t scowl, Uncle George. You 
could have done the same thing to her. 

“Higbee came to see me on business— 
very urgent business, he said. There was 
a young lady of his acquaintance who just 
simply had to get out of Hungary. So he 
asked me to be a good fellow and marry her. 
He said he’d marry her himself if it weren’t 
for the fact that the authorities were begin- 
ning to act as if they were a little suspicious 
of him. Fourteen Mrs. Higbee passports 
issued ina month! It wasa bit thick. For- 
tunately the Bolsheviks were too busy 
shooting the bourgeoisie to notice anything 
else, so he got away with it for a month or 
so without being interfered with. ‘Any- 
thing to comfort a lady in distress,’ said I 
to Higbee, carelessly, just like the debonair 
hero in the romantic novel. I even flicked 
the ash off my cigarette, and no doubt I 
yawned slightly. 

‘Well, to shorten the story, he told me to 
be at a certain place at a certain hour the 
next morning and he’d introduce me to my 
fiancée. I was there on the second—not be- 
cause I was eager to meet the young lady 
but because I had a lot of work piling up on 
me and I wanted to get the ceremony over 
with. It looked as if I were doomed to 
waste five or six hours getting married and 
divorced. The principal delay, of course, 
would bein securing the passport. I would 
have to take my wife to the state depart- 
ment, accompanied by someone from the 
consul’s office to vouch for me; and then, 
if the officials weren’t watching a proces- 
sion of aristocrats going to jail, we’d have 
the passport in no time. They did such 
things as that in a hurry.” 

He paused to gaze abstractedly at the 
ceiling. The hand that held his freshly 
lighted cigarette was arrested in its progress 
i remained fixed some distance from his 
ips. 

“Did she come?” inquired Aunt Belle, 
somewhat breathlessly. ‘‘I mean, was she 
on time?”’ 

“T was a few minutes ahead of time,” 
said he, coming back to earth. “‘We were 
to meet at the office of an advocate in a 
little side street not far from what used to 
be known as the Magnates’ Quarter, the 
fashionable part of the city. I had been 
there about ten minutes when she came in, 
accompanied by Higbee and an elderly 
couple who seemed to be servants or re- 
tainers of a rather high order. The five of 
us repaired to a small back room, where I 
was introduced to my prospective spouse. 
I confess I was completely bowled over 
when I had my first glimpse of her face. 
She was young—not more than eighteen— 
and really the loveliest creature I’ve ever 
seen. 

“Rosa Schmitz! Bunk! She was a fairy 
princess, Aunt Belle. No use in me trying 
to describe her to you. I couldn’t. It’s not 
in my line. I’m trained to describe the 
things that are real. Well, she just simply 
wasn’t real, that’s all. 

“T shall only tell you that she was fairly 
tall—about to my shoulder, and I’m over 
six feet—slim and graceful, with the car- 
riage of a thoroughbred. Nothing plebeian 
or common about Miss Rosa Schmitz, be- 
lieve me. She was rather shabbily dressed, 
to be sure. That’s the sort of clothes all the 
women wear in Austria and Hungary. But 
it was neat and had once been smart. Same 
with her out-of-date hat. Afterwards it oc- 
curred to me that the gown hadn’t been 
made for her, but for an older person. Cast 
off or handed down by some friend or rela- 
tion. All I can tell you about her features is 
that she had big dark-blue eyes, and they 
were full of pain and anxiety. She wasn’t 
nervous, however. She had all the pluck 
and self-possession of a true-blue thorough- 
bred. Her face was white and thin, not 
from illness, but from hunger and no doubt 
trouble.” 

“Poor child!’? murmured Aunt Belle. 

“Aye, poor child,’’ echoed her nephew. 
“T had the queerest feeling, Auntie Belle. 
All of a sudden it came over me that I 
ought to pick her up in my arms and start 
off afoot for France or England, where 
she’d be safe.” 

“Umph!”’ grunted Uncle George. 

“You wouldn’t have grunted like that if 
you’d been there to see her,” retorted his 
nephew. 

“Or if he’d been as young as you were,” 
added Aunt Belle, putting on the finishing 
touch. 

““My wedding didn’t amount to much. 
We just simply shook hands and said we 
were pleased to meet each other, and then 
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Watch This 


Column 


** No man can produce great things 
unless he is thoroughly sincere in 


dealing with himself.’’—LOWELL. 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 


WILL H. HAYS 


I’d rather pin a rose on a 
man while he lives, and is able to 
appreciate its perfume, than send it to 
him after he is dead, when he isn’t able 
to appreciate anything. I am carrying 
out the idea here in publicly expressing 
my thanks to WILL H. HAYS for 
what he has done for the moving- 
picture industry—particularly with re- 
lation to clean pictures which the 
whole family can see and enjoy. To 
this great work he has brought the 
same earnest effort and intelligence 
which characterized his fine campaign 
for President Harding, and his re- 
organization of the post-office depart- 
ment as Postmaster-General. 


MR. HAYS realizes, as we 


all do, that the moving-picture is a 
great source of entertainment and edu- 
cation. Ihave given him every co-oper- 
ation in his campaign for clean pictures, 
and many months ago I instructed all 
my directors to make only those pic- 
tures which please and refresh the mind. 


And looking at the splendid 
pictures which Universal has pro- 
duced, and which are now before the 
public, I am pleased to note the preva- 
lence of clean, fine romance—such as 
‘‘ The Signal Tower,’”’ arailroad romance 
with charming VIRGINIA VALLI in 
the leading role; ‘‘The Reckless Age’’ 
with REGINALD DENNY and a 
splendid cast of players, and ‘‘The 
Turmoil’’ headed by GEORGE HACK- 
ATHORNE and an excellent cast. 


Keep your eyes open for 


“‘The Family Secret’’ made 
from Augustus Thomas’ great stage 
play and the novel by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. And don’t forget to see 
**The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’’ 
By the way—don’t fail to 
see ‘‘Love and Glory,’’ which 
has just completed a long'and success- 
ful run at the Lyric Theatre, New York 
City, at legitimate theatre prices. 


Have you seen any of the 
JACK DEMPSEY ‘‘Fight and 


Win’’ pictures? If so, what do you 
think of them? 


Carl Laemmile 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Higbee called the advocate in. I’ve for- 
gotten to state that she spoke perfect Eng- 
lish, with just the slightest accent. She had 
a very nice soft voice, which trembled a 
little in spite of her efforts to control it. 
Higbee prompted both of us. He had had 
a lot of experience and he knew the ropes. 
All I had to say was ‘I take you, Rosa, for 
my wife,’ and she said—let me see, just how 
did she put it?’’ He frowned thoughtfully. 

“Same here,’ would have been the 
quickest way,’’ said Uncle George, attempt- 
ing to be facetious, when he really didn’t 
feel that way at all. 

“She said, ‘I accept you, Pendennis 
Yorke, as my husband, according to the 
law.’ Didn’t overlook the loophole, do you 
see? I waited for the advocate to pro- 
nounce us man and wife, but nothing hap- 
pened. He simply shook hands with us, 
gave each of us his business card for future 
reference and said good-by very politely. 
Higbee gave him an American dollar and 
he almost dropped dead. He was suddenly 
a rich man. We started off at once to get 
the passport. It was quite a distance, so I 
hired a taxi. Horrible extravagance! Cost 
me a quarter! Higbee went with us—as 
chaperon, I fancy. I invited my wife and 
my best man to have luncheon with me. 
She declined. Said she couldn’t think of 
imposing on my generosity any further. 
But Higbee—who loves to eat at someone 
else’s expense— persuaded her to change her 
mind. Then she had me order the driver of 
our vehicle—you should have seen that 
taxi!—she had me order him to turn 
around and drive back over the route we 
had come. This was to pick up the old 
couple who had witnessed the marriage. 
She frankly informed me that they were 
far more in need of a good square meal than 
she was. 

“We found them and, to my amaze- 
ment, they both were in tears. I don’t 
know what she said to them, but evidently 
they were pleased. They actually beamed 
as they bowed to me over and over again, 
jabbering away in the Magyar tongue. She 
informed me that she had instructed them 
to join us at one o’clock at a restaurant 
across the way from the opera house. Then 
she rather timidly, hesitatingly suggested 
that we make haste; she was most eager to 
have the passport in her possession. I re- 
member her saying—and [I felt very proud 
of the way she looked up at me with her 
big blue confiding eyes—‘Only an Amer- 
ican gentleman could be trusted as I am 
trusting you, Mr. Yorke. According to the 
law I belong to you. I am not so sure that 
there are many men would permit me to 
forget it.’ 

“Well, we got the passport permitting 
Mrs. Pendennis Yorke to leave the country 
and travel whither she willed. Then the 
five of us had luncheon. My wife was not 
talkative. She was silent, anxious, uneasy, 
I could see. And, hang it all, she seemed to 
grow lovelier every minute. Even Highee 
noticed that. I’ll never forget her face— 
never. Of course, she’s five years older 
now—if she’s still alive—and may have 
lost some of her girlish, tender loveliness; 
but I doubt it. The chances are that the 
few years have ripened and glorified her. 
Rosa Schmitz! Begad, Aunt Belle, she 
actually had to hide 
a smile with her 
hand when she gave 
that name!”’ 

“She may have 
been a royal prin- 
cess in disguise,” 
murmured his aunt 
in an ecstasy of im- 
agination. 

“Incognito, my 
dear — incognito,” 
corrected her hus- 
band tersely. He 
had just discovered 
that his cigar had 
gone out again. 

“Luncheon over, 
we stood around 
awkwardly for a 
little while, not 
knowing exactly 
howto begin divorce 
proceedings. Ridic- 
ulous, wasn’t it, 
auntie? I mean the 
whole business. 
Here we were, a 
couple of civilized, - 
decent people who 
believed devoutlyin 
the sacredness of 
marriage, who ——”’ 
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“Get on with your story, Penny,’ in- 
terrupted his uncle. “What did you do 
next?” 

“Higbee had an idea. He suggested that 
it would be quite proper, and at the same 
time gallant of me, if I were to take Mrs. 
Yorke to a motion-picture show before we 
got divorced. He could think of no better 
way for us to spend our honeymoon under 
the circumstances. Besides, it wasn’t really 
necessary for us to be divorced before din- 
ner that evening, unless, of course, one of 
us happened to have a previous engage- 
ment. It was then that I learned she ex- 
pected to catch a seven o’clock train for 
Bukharest,-over in Rumania. She was a 
little doubtful at first, but finally said she 
thought it would be good fun. So—I took 
my bride to the cinema. She went to sleep 
in the middle of it. I am obliged to confess 
that her poor, sleepy little head dropped 
over against my shoulder.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed his aunt. 

“You must have been horribly embar- 
rassed,’’ said his uncle, grinning. 

“‘T have never sat through a more thrill- 
ing picture,’ said Denny quaintly. “But 
we will skip the minor details. I had to 
shake her quite violently—it seemed to me 
cruelly—in order to wake her when the 
show was over. You see, she hadn’t had a 
wink of sleep in forty-eight hours, Auntie 
Belle. When we came out of the theater we 
found the old couple waiting for us. She 
didn’t seem to be the least bit surprised. 
Just smiled, thanked me for the treat—ye 
gods, the only treat she had out of it was 
an hour’s sleep!—and said good-by. I re- 
minded her of dinner. I’ll swear I caught 
a sort of devil-may-care flash in her eyes, 
as much as to say to the old couple ‘Stop 
me if you can!’ They engaged in a brief 
argument in which it was quite evident 
that she came out on top. 

“The old people, after first shaking their 
heads and eying me with some disfavor, 
suddenly ceased their harangue and wilted. 
I never saw such a change. The old man 
bent his knee and put his hand to his heart, 
the old woman following suit. It seemed 
to me that they looked a trifle scared. As 
for my wife, she stood very straight and 
imperious before them for a moment or 
two, and then calmly turned to me. ‘I see 
no reason why I should not have dinner 
with my husband,’ she said, rather defi- 
antly, it seemed to me. Then, without 
more ado, she said she would meet me at 
the same restaurant at six o’clock. If I 
would excuse her, she would be off now to 
pack her bags. I offered to take her home 
in a taxi. She politely but firmly declined. 
Very sweet and gentle about it, of course; 
but firm. Then off she went, trailed by the 
old couple. I had the decency not to fol- 
low. I despise a man who spies on his wife, 
don’t you, Auntie Belle?”’ 

Aunt Belle started. 

“Why, really, Denny, I—I ——” 

“What I’d like to know,” put in Uncle 
George hastily, ‘‘is whether you held her 
hand while you were in that dark theater.”’ 

“You forget, Uncle George,” said Denny, 
raising his eyebrows, ‘‘that about the first 
thing she did after the ceremony was to 
boast of the fact that she was married to an 
American gentleman.” 


Merced River, From Sentinel Bridge, Yosemite Park, California 
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“Ahem! Quite so—eh, quite go, 
mered Uncle George. “‘Can’t you ti 
joke?”’ | 

“The old men are the worst,” said. 
Belle scathingly. | 

“Oh, now see here!’ began Unele Ge 
but subsided when both his wife an} 
nephew began to laugh heartily oye), 
discomfiture. a 

Pendennis resumed his story, 

“We had dinner, just the two of ys.) 
best that could be obtained in Hunga | 
that time, if I do say it as shouldn’t, | 
wife was charming. She cast off mu |, 
the reserve that had marked her gj| 
manner and became quite gay and ch 
There was color in her cheeks, a spar} 
her eyes. She was thrilled and exeitec| 
naturally apprehensive over the pro. 
ahead of her. She wondered 
passport would really get her saf 
the country, and very much d 
vainglorious statement that 


would blow Mr. Kun off the ma he | 
lested an American subject. || 
“T found that she was familiar with ]| 


and London and all the great Euro} 
capitals. She had spent a winter iy| 
Petersburg when she was a little gir] 
another on the Riviera. She was fr| 
fully interested in some of my experie)| 
by the way. Seems that Hivbee bea 
her I was a globe-trotter. I’m sure he 
her a good many lies. But she froze uy 
a clam when I tried to find out somet| 
about herself. Just simply implored n 
forgive her, but she couldn’t ca 
herself or her people or her past.” 

“‘T just know she was a duchess or 
thing,” said Aunt Belle positively, * 
don’t suppose she could have been 
Crown Princess of Russia—the © 
daughter?” 

He shook his head. : 

“Well, just as we were getting or 
mously with each other—we had got t 
demi-tasse stage—she suddenly arose | 
the table. { 

“*My train leaves at seven, Mr. Yo 
she said, blushing like fury, a very pi 
picture of confusion. ‘I—I think 
time has come for us to—to be | 
I got up and bowed very gallan 
mit me to suggest, Mrs. Yorke, 
safest time for me to divorce y 
just as you are stepping aboard 
I could then charge you with. 
And besides,’ I went on, ‘if by ¢] 
one undertook to stop you, I wot 
your husband and could even r 
line a short distance with 
agreed to put off the divorce | 
minute, but she wouldn’t listen t 
ting on the train with her. Sol ti 
the East Station in the Kerepeser-Si 
There we found Higbee and the old cou 
The latter were in charge of my wile’s 
gage—a lot of bags, bundles and boxes 
of them freshly labeled, ‘Mrs. Pende 
Yorke, U.S. A.’ i, 

“The sun was still high at seven o’cl 
The same little advocate came w 
joined us. Just as she stepped aboard, ¢ 
bidding the old couple a tearful good 
she held out her hand to me, shou 
mind you, and palm down. I took the 
and did what I was expected todo. It 
it in mine: 
kissed it. On 
knuckles, I rem 
ber. Then she s 
quite distinctly 
renounce you as 
husband, Pen¢ 
nis Yorke. ae an 
longer your W 
I stammered s0 
thing to the s 
effect. Higbee 
his snapshot f 
behind a Ee 
trunks, I_beli 
The last I sav 
her was as the t 
pulled out. | 
looked out of 
window of her ¢ 
partment, blew 
a kiss, wave 
hand and—th 
the end of 
story, Auntie B 
I hope, as they t 
to say in the s' 
books, that, ha' 
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What Chrysler Engineers 
_ Aredoing for Maxwell 


Mf 
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| 
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The Good 


AXWELL 


Touring - - $ 895 
Sport Touring - 1055 
Roadster - - 885 
Club Coupe 1025 
Club Sedan - 1095 
Sedan - - 1325 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to 
current government tax. 


All Maxwell dealers are in 
position to extend the conven- 
ience of time-payments. Ask 
about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


AIN3I\F 


The engineering group who share 
credit for the sweeping success of the 
good Maxwell, have high reputations 
to maintain. 


It is therefore deeply significant that 
they would now rest their claim for 
recognition in automotive engineering 
squarely upon the good Maxwell. 


You will realize how much that state- 
ment means when you remember that 
these men designed the Chrysler Six. 


It is this same group which has, in 
the good Maxwell, reduced vibration 
literally to the vanishing point—an 
accomplishment heretofore thought 
impossible in four-cylinder practice. 


It is this same group which has built 
into the good Maxwell, performance 
worthy of a car three times its price. 


You really cannot appreciate good 
Maxwell performance without riding 
in the car. All we can say here is 
that it accelerates smoothly and swiftly 
—from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 8 
seconds flat; that it is a truly great car 
through the mountains; and that it 
pulls its way through sand and mud 
that stops far costlier cars. 


If you examine into the basic reasons 
for such performance, and for Max- 
well’s economical, care-free service, 
you discover things like these: 


That both the new transmission and 
new rear axle are strong and rugged 
enough for a truck. 


That the extensive use of fine bearings 
eliminates friction to such an extent 
that with one hand you canroll the car 
on a level floor or street. 


That the heavy, perfectly balanced 
crankshaft floats on a film of oil main- 
tained under force-feed pressure in its 
three oversize bearings—thus reducing 
wear to the point where there is practi- 
cally no need for bearing replacement. 


That the release or throwout bearing 
of the new clutch—often a prolific 
cause of trouble and expense because 
of poor lubrication—is positively and 
automatically lubricated from the 
transmission. 


That at all vital points the good Max- 
well uses the same kinds of alloy and 
heat-treated steels employed in the 
costliest cars. 


That in proportion to weight, it is 
actually stronger than cars costing 
two, three or even four times as much. 


That the rear axle drive pinion, which 
bears the brunt of propelling the car, 
is rigidly mounted on bearings which 
preserve permanent alignment and 
quiet. 


That the frame, in addition to its un- 
usual depth of six inches is braced by 
six stout cross members. 


Such superiority in material, in con- 
struction, in engineering design, is 
bringing new thousands to the convic- 
tion that the Maxwell isnot onlyagood 
car, but that it is actually better than 
anything at anywhere near its price. 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Maxwell-Chrysler Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 
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O you realize that you 

can make a six weeks 
trip to Europe for as little 
as $525? ‘This price in- 
cludes round trip ‘‘cabin” 
accommodations and _ all 
expenses while in Europe 
except miscellaneous per- 
sonal items. 


Investigate American 
Ships First 


Send the coupon below 
for your Government’s il- 
lustrated booklet ‘‘Econ- 
omy Trips to Europe.” It 
contains complete itiner- 
aries of ten low cost trips 
to Europe. 


The ships of the United 
States Lines are unsur- 
passed in the service be- 
tween New York and Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Mail This Coupon Now 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To VU. S. Shipping Board 


F2476 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation literature giving 
travel facts, including booklet “Economy Trips 


Infor. Section 


to Europe.’”’ If 1 go date will be about____—. 


There will be 


persons in my party. 


Name 


Address 


Town 
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wasn’t! Heletherknowthat. Hewas Rich- 
ard Bale, of the Bales of Balisand, married 
to Lucia Mathews, and sitting in the room 
with two of their children. He was faithful 
in every particular; he loved them with every 
instinct he possessed. Iloved you, Lavinia— 
his thought had the agony of a desperate 
ery—and I put you away in my memory. 
Hadn’t he once compared Lavinia with 


| sweet lavender? I said good-by to you and 


what used to be. Don’t you understand, it 
used to be, but never again. It’s different 
now, not less, yet not the same . . . more 
the way things turned out. 

What, he wondered, whom, was he ad- 
dressing—a girl dead or himself? And he 
couldn’t stay here much longer. He’d be 
missed; Lucia come up, looking for him. 
His face, he felt, was drawn and white; 
that, too, would be commented on. Why 
hadn’t he stayed in the dining room with 
the rum! He had been cold before. Per- 
haps if he were drunk for the rest of his 
life Pleasant for Lucia. The old ex- 
cuses, the familiar plans and resolutions, 
had left him. They were useless. Reason 
and logic were no good. Character, blood, 
went for nothing. He couldn’t kill Lavinia. 
At that he was shocked—there was a duty 
to her. However, she showed little enough 
consideration for him. But, among other 
things, he’d have to stop thinking of her as 
a present, warm being. It was a bad, an 
upsetting, habit. 
sharply, forgetful of the children, and there 
was a stir of bedclothes. Flora spoke in an 
unnatural tone: 

“Tm frightened.” 

So was he, Richard thought; 
stantly he reassured her. 

“Tt’s me, Flora. I came up just for a 
second and I’m going back right away. Go 
to sleep again.” 

But he had to touch her, rearrange the 


but in- 


| bed and smooth her pillow, before she was 


quieted. Camilla continued to sleep mag- 
nificently. Richard did, in reality, find a 
flask he had in a drawer. Brandy. How- 
ever, it might as well have been water. 

“Go to sleep, Flora, and have a pretty 
dream.’”’ She murmured that sometimes 
they weren’t. 

Below, he avoided Lucia, and soon he 
was at whist. When it was over, and he was 
at Balisand, an all-important decision lay 
before him. Now he didn’t see how, but it 
must be accomplished; and not with vain 
self-promises and empty imposing conclu- 
sions. At last he would bring his unbear- 
able situation to an end—some end; it 
didn’t matter what. His desperation, 
before that certainty, approached indiffer- 
ence. Consequences to himself. Unim- 
portant. A depression, mental and physical, 
made all living, all objectives, valueless. 

““Game,”’ Beverley announced. Richard 
shuffled. The incessant fiddling began to 
exasperate him. 

“Damn that racket,” he said unguard- 
edly. 

“Richard, Richard,’ Wiatt reproved 
him, “‘that’s youth. Don’t beso impatient. 
Dancing youth. Christopher’s girl is mar- 
velously well at it. Christopher’s girl, 
Beverley; and Lucia has three. But I have 
a strawberry roan horse to cherish, unless 
Bale can find seven hundred dollars.” 


The work at Balisand, Richard’s pres- 
ence on horseback, silent, his face muffled, 
continued. He was exacting and harsh, not 
only with the negroes but at the house as 
well. This was the result of a necessity to 
compel an interest and attention in the 
affairs of his plantation. Days and voices 
dragged interminably. What went on was 
meaningless, purely casual and without 
weight—a field filled or marsh, what did it 
matter? Holes in the lane were holes in 
the lane. Sand was sand, shifting, eternal, 
sterile. And after all Jefferson was elected, 
following the usual expedients and compro- 
mise, the universal political faithlessness 
to engagements and previous convictions. 
Bayard, of Delaware, who had the Fed- 
eral course in hand, had failed to get 
Burr’s assurance of future support, and 
turned his energies toward securing the 
Federal vote for Jefferson, who had agreed 
to preserve the navy, keep the army of 
Federal office-holders intact and make good 
the public credit; but not until the thirty- 
sixth ballot had this been successful. 

A great deal, Richard Bale told himself, 
was, for him, drawing to a close. In the 
main, events went on unremarked until 


He moved the chair, © 
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they accumulated to a point where they 
showed what, unsuspected, lay beyond. 
That, again, had happened. Where La- 
vinia was concerned he had arrived at no 
conclusion. The truth was that, in his 
present lassitude, he was incapable of 
mental action; what energy he had was 
exhausted by the small round through 
which he drove himself. The strawberry 
roan horse he bought from Bradlock, for 
seven hundred dollars; and Lucia was ob- 
viously pleased. She found the hunter, as 
he had planned, waiting for her at the door. 
And, with her skill, he had performed splen- 
didly. Richard was conscious that she was 
still unobtrusively watching him, puzzled. 
How strong her recognition of their bond of 
flesh and spirit was! He had a feeling that 
there were whispers around him, inquiries, 
feminine anxiety, whenever he wasn’t pres- 
ent, when he was uncommonly abrupt or 
peculiar. 

A drift of warm days, a premonition of 
spring, followed an excessive cold; buds 
made their appearance with an effect of the 
instantaneous: the earth was soggy with 
water. Richard Bale, riding to the tavern, 
was aware of the sun on his hand. The 
score against him had been chalked on the 
wall of the tap room seven years ago; then, 
he would have been willing to bet a thou- 
sand dollars against Jefferson’s election to 
President. That was the night the French 
cotillion had made its bow to Gloucester 
County. Its popularity had grown, too. 
Other forms of dancing, developments of 
the faster quadrilles and reels, were taking 
the place of the minuet. That required dig- 
nity and grace, attributes of breeding and 
leisure. Garland Mathews’ dancing, ap- 
plauded by Bradlock Wiatt, had amazed 
him with its boldness. He couldn’t imag- 
ine, when his girls had grown up, what they 
would be about. He’d have something to 
say there, however: if women were uni- 
versal they should, equally, remain always 
the same—a beginning innocence of child- 
hood, a later nice gaiety of youth, and then 
their husbands, children and the duties of 
plantations. 

He dismounted at the tavern, finding 
another horse, a heavy but admirable 
chestnut, in the shed, and he instinctively 
paused for inspection and approval. Rich- 
ard didn’t know the animal; he was not a 
familiar on the local roads. Balantine was 
in the taproom, and Richard passed through 
the door from the main place of general as- 
sembly. He went forward without atten- 
tion and discovered himself to be facing 
Gawin Todd. There was an instinctive 
pause, a stiff interruption of movement, 
through which the tavern keeper watched 
with a close curiosity. Todd spoke first: 

“We might ‘as well acknowledge that we 
are both here. There’s no harm in that. If 
it’s agreeable to you, Bale, I’m glad of a 
chance to speak to you in what we would 
call private.”” Richard assented in a short 
adequate phrase. ‘‘We have been enemies, 
political enemies, a long while,’ Todd went 
more easily on. ‘‘T had as little confidence 
in your principles as you had in mine. You 
had a full opportunity to see the results of 
Federalism, and now, whether you want 
to or not, you can watch the Democratic- 
Republicans. I believe we are right, I be- 
lieve in Thomas Jefferson; but the proof, 
one way or the other, will come along. You 
ought to be willing to meet that fairly.” 

“Where I’m concerned,” Bale replied, 
“one now is as rotten as the other. You 
speak of the Federal party as though it 
were still alive, but it isn’t. The Federals 
and the Republicans have allied, and a 
bastard is the result. That doesn’t excite 
me. I have retired from political heats. I 
don’t mind saying I’ve been retired.”’ 

His animosity for Gawin Todd, it was 
impressed on him, was unabated; he meant 
animosity in its minute individual traits— 
tone and clothes and bearing. A strange 
brother to Charles! 

“Bastard is not the word of a man with- 
out heat,’ Todd remarked. ‘But it was 
allowable once; politics was spoken of that 
way, and it needn’t make fresh issue here. 
Our trouble is so old, so buried, it occurred 
to me we might drop it altogether. Don’t 
misunderstand me; it isn’t in my mind 
we'd ever be companions. That’s not neces- 
sary, since I’ll live in Washington and you 
at Balisand. No, we’ll hardly ever see each 
other; but that’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
speak decently on the road. And, if only 
on Ava’s account, I should appreciate it if 


\ 


you would stop at Todd Hu 
her, when it is convenient . , 

““When you are not there,”’ Rich; 
sharply. ‘Did it occur to you that 
leave by the back door when you cam, 
at the front? Is it your idea that 7y. 
Hundred is yours? It belonged and - 
longs, for me, to Charles, and he told 
never to come back. What I have lost y| 
Ava, and it was a great deal, I must. 
with. So far as our speaking on the yp} 
goes, I’m not aware it has ever been jn 
rupted. We are speaking now, and ;; 
admit more than that is undesirable | 
can’t understand what the devil you 
after.” 

“I said speak decently,” Todd repea(| 
“and your what the devil does not ¢: 
under that, even with the fullest allows 
for your habit of cursing.” } 

Richard’s coldness of anger began: : 
had, within him, the sensation aa 
congealing into ice. He turned away, } 
Balantine. i 

“T came to discharge my debt—a h- 
dred dollars if Jefferson was elected Py - 
dent.” He gave the money to the propric ; 
of the tavern. . || 

“You'll perhaps remember, Mr, Bal ' 
he remarked, ‘‘that I said when Jefferso 
President, and not if. But you would 1 
it the other way.” He picked ar 
cloth and wiped the engagement from : 
wall. He was, he said, sorry to see it | 
he’d gladly pay back the money to kee | 
there. “The talk over it sold many ;| 
many a glass of rum,” he asserted. “/} 
it was a part of the old times, when ; 
cellar was lively with gentlemen at haz | 
and cards. It’s dark now more often t): 
not. But I won’t complain—I’ll make); 
my compliments, Mr. Todd, that to-day, } 
taverns, is better. You said it would | 
The other is just a natural regret, for ye: 
when Mr. Bale of Balisand didn’t have ! 
walk with a cane, when he’d see a hund | 
silver pounds roll away with the dice—) 
twice that—and not a blink of the ey) 


A sudden thought animated him, ti: 
him to the back of the tap room. 

“T have an anker of old Charente brand ’ 
he explained. ‘It was here before | 
The spigot hasn’t been opened on it | 
ten years.’”’ He returned for two glas, 
“Tf you will allow me.” 

Richard Bale deliberately surveyed : 
drink put in front of him. Ga et 
was revolving the other undecidedly in 
fingers. S| 

“T am obliged,” Bale finally addres | 
the tavern keeper; “I'll drink your os 
to the friends and enemies of Americ’ 
Todd frowned. | 

“Tf I join you,’ he asserted, Ca | 
have to make your meaning clear. Frier | 
enemies—which are which?” ee 

Where Richard was involved, he said r - 
ligently, those definitions never changed | 

“Ts that personal?’’ Gawin Todd ask 

“The friends and enemies of the co- 
try,” Richard repeated. “How, persona | 
you take it, will depend on your attit’ 
toward America. If it is personal, it| 
simply, that. But if the United State: 
only a field for ambitions and schemes, t)| 
you can drink as comfortably as possibl 
Todd’s face was red with anger. | 

“Tn other words, this—if I’m a dam! 
rascal! I don’t happen to be; your opin! 
can’t make or affect that. I was a fi, 
besides, to offer you any civility. T all 


‘have known how you’d take it, blind w/ 


vanity. You had it correct the sect | 
time—you were retired. Even the Fede! 
ists couldn’t get along with you.” 

As Gawin Todd became more excit, 
Richard grew frigid. . 

“Certainly you haven’t had to make’ 
effort,” he remarked. “And your beg’ 
ning now is as useless as it’s late.’ 

This, Richard realized, was the Bp 
priate moment for him to go; yet his 1) 
noyance, a disagreeable pertinacity 
being, a reluctance at even the appeara) 
of retreat, kept him staring directly 


something else in its place: once, b 
calamity, you would have forced 
me; though it was Charles as we 
I didn’t believe in dueling then 
now. There is no need for m 


sulted by you. I could just as1 
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Uncommon Features of 
An Uncommon Car 


Advanced design L- 
head G6-cylinder engine 
Four-wheel brakes 

Duco body finish in 
Buckingham gray 
with carmine striping, 
black upper-structure 


Balloon tires and disc 
wheels 


Snubbers on front 
springs 

New Fisher one-piece 
ventilating windshield 
Automatic windshield 
wiper 
Walnutsteering wheel 
Permanent visor 

Rear view mirror 
Driving controls on 
steering wheel 
Indirectly lighted 
unit instrument panel 


Roadster Touring 


Gasoline gauge on 
instrument board 
Transmission lock 
Nickeled_double- bar 
bumpers front—nickel 
fender guards rear 


Nickeled drum-type 
lamps 


Nickeledradiator,Mo- 
tometer with nickel- 
ed radiator wing cap 


Aluminum running- 
board apron shields 


Upholstery in plush 
mohair 


Walnut mouldings 
Invisible door checks 
Floor type heater 


And every other 
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HE new Oakland Six Landau Sedan was created to match 

the taste and quicken the pulse of those who respond to 
excellence—who have known deep down that sometime, some- 
one would build them a light, close-coupled, closed car—easy 
to drive, easy to park—powerful, handsome, individual—and 
as clean-cut and dapper as a Derby winner. 


Everyone whosees it will recognize the charm of this new Oakland. 
There isn’t a car in its price group, and not a handful among 
the higher priced cars, that offer the smartness and complete- 
ness of dress and demeanor you will find in the Landau Sedan. 


Here are luxury and beauty of an exceptional type conceived by 
Fisher, and installed on a chassis that is True Blue to the last 
cotter pin. A chassis with spirit and vigor and driving utility 
that have earned it the right to be called “a year in advance 
of its field.”’ - 


Drop in on the Oakland dealer and ask to see this new Oakland. It 
is more than a good looking car. It is one of the world’s very finest! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“Mary, I Owe It 
All to You” 


x R. WILLIAMS called me 

into his office to-day and 
told me he was going to raise my 
salary $50 a month. 


“““T am glad to give you this op- 
portunity,’ he said, ‘for the best 
reason in the world. You deserve it. 


““You may not know it, but 
I’ve been watching your work ever 
since the International Corre- 
spondence Schools wrote me that 
you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young 
man, and you'll go far. I wish we 
had more men like you.’ 


“And to think, Mary, I owe it 
all to you! I might still be drudg- 
ing along in the same old job at 
the same old salary if you hadn’t 
urged me to send in that I. C. S. 
coupon.” 


How about you? Are you al- 
ways going to work for a small sal- 
ary? Are you going to waste your 
natural ability all your life? Or 
are you going to get ahead in a big 
way? It all depends on what you 
do with your spare time. 


More than 180,000 men are get- 
ting ready for promotion right 
now in the I. C.S. way. Let us tell 
you what we are doing for them 
and what we can do for you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4018, Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘‘Who Wins and Why’’ 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Salesmanship 
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(_] Industrial Management L] Advertising 
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L) Traffic Management CJ Show Card Lettering 
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Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C. P. A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 

(] Spanish CL] French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect 

Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry OD Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 
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(] Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 

() Mechanical Engineer 
L) Mechanical Draftsman 
(0) Machine Shop Practice 
L) Railroad Positions 

(] Gas Engine Operating 
(_} Civil Engineer 

(J Surveying and Mapping 
CL) Metallurgy O Mining 

(J Steam Engineering ([) Radio 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
get mad at the shade of Governor Berkeley. 
Go back to where you belong, the seven- 
teenth century and Balisand.” 

“You have a charming sentiment for 
your brother, for Charles,” Richard’s voice 
was measured. ‘‘But we must remember 
that honour never had a place in you. 
Really, you were bought to attack it.” 
The proprietor of the tavern protested, 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen.’”’ No attention 
was paid him, and, after a visible hes- 
itation, he abruptly quitted the room. 
“Charles is dead,’”’ Richard Bale went on; 
“fortunately, I think, since he is beyond 
the influence of what you’ve helped to 
bring about. Charles is dead and so is 
Lavinia —— 

He hadn’t intended to speak of her; her 
name had come, on the sweep of his hatred, 
out of his subconscious preoccupation. 

“Long back,’ Todd reminded him, ‘I 
thanked God she was safe from your hands. 
But you killed her for me, too.” 

Richard smiled into his face. 

“You never had her,’ he answered. 
“Lavinia made a mistake, for a minute, 
about you.”’ He added, at what was purely 
a venture, “‘After that first night at Todd 
Hundred you never had a finger on her 
dress.” 

It was, he saw, from the whiteness which 
had succeeded Gawin Todd’s flush, true. 

“One at a time,” Todd said, “‘even with 
Lavinia and you.”’ Here, finally, Richard 
knew to what he was addressed: Gawin 
Todd he was determined to kill. 

“That was deliberate,’ he asserted 
quickly; ‘‘no one can say it to me, to 
Lavinia, and not pay its cost.” 

“T won’t be dragged to a duel,” Todd 
repeated. ‘‘I can damn you without stand- 
ing up to be shot at, and my reason’s im- 
personal—the Government of the United 
States.” 

“The United States, the Government,” 
Richard echoed his phrase satirically. “Oh, 
yes, you'd be out of a place if you fought. 
How can you tell you would need it? You 
might be provided with one for—for life. 
I’ve heard you're religious. Perhaps I 


” 


could get you a higher preferment. I’d be 


willing to at the price of a charge of pow- 
der and lead. It’s worth no more.” 

“Between us, you are the worthless,” 
Todd returned. ‘‘I see nothing to be gained 
standing and accepting your abuse.” 

Richard asked, ‘‘What would insult 
you?”’ Gawin Todd drew away, toward the 
door to the yard. “Nothing human.” It 
was Bale, persisting. ‘I got Lavinia from 
you with no more than a cursing—and 
Lucia. You didn’t quite realize that. It 
was almost too easy to be worth while. 
You impress girls with your noise, until 
they’re beyond hearing you.” 

Todd came heavily back to where Rich- 
ard Bale waited, leaning slightly on a 
table. Todd’s breathing was hoarse, his face 
congested; his rage was so oppressive that 
he stuttered inarticulately. This was more 
promising, but Richard wasn’t prepared for 
the heavy glass of brandy Todd threw into 
his face. The shock staggered him, flung 
him across the table. Recovering, blinded 
by the liquor in his eyes, he fumbled for his 
handkerchief. Wiping away the brandy 
and blood, a phrase returned to his mind— 
time had taken care of Gawin Todd. 

He was, yet, unable to speak; with his 
vision cleared, he saw Todd, trembling vio- 
lently, staring in an abject horror at the 
consequences of his lost control. 

“T don’t know how it happened,” he 
said impotently. “I couldn’t have—by 
heaven, I’ve ruined everything I was! You, 
out of hell!’”’ Once more he was choked 
with emotion. -“‘You’re nothing,” he said, 
after a struggle for words that clenched and 
knotted his hands; “life was done with 
you; it had kicked you out; you didn’t 
matter, except to women and children; but 
I let you get me into a trap—because I 
offered you a friendly word. And now 
what'll happen? A filthy publicity and 
what I worked for all my life gone. I let a 
decayed shell, a thing without a heart, rob 
me.” 

His speech, to Richard Bale, was nothing 
more than the twistings of a venality at 
last brought to a corner. If Todd wasn’t 
afraid of death, he dreaded the loss of his 
material chances and possessions. But 
Richard said nothing: speech, now, was 
highly irregular. A cut on his chin con- 
tinued to bleed; on the whole he had had a 
fortunate escape. The glass of brandy 
offered him was still half full; and, with a 
steady hand, he lifted and drained it. 
There was one thing. 
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“Mr. Dalney will call on whom you may 
select,’ he instructed Gawin Todd. ‘The 
arrangement must be final; but, beyond 
that, everything will be in his hands.” 

Todd made no answer. He stood with a 
lowered head, loosely and appalled. 

Again on horse, Richard avoided the di- 
rect road to Balisand; it was necessary to 
get his thoughts—yes, and his face—in 
better order. The blood dripped sullenly 
from the worst of the cuts. It was, if any- 
thing, warmer, like April. Two needs of 
equal importance occupied his mind: to 
get word to Henry at once and tell Lucia 
what was before them. He must manage 
to communicate to her his feeling .that the 
meeting would be disastrous to Gawin 
Todd. Richard considered the fact that 
Todd, who had been challenged, had the 
choice of weapons; yet, between gentle- 
men, in Virginia, only one—the pistol—was 
allowable. He would have, too, the right to 
select the ground; but to Dalney belonged 
the fixing of the distance. It would be soon 
certainly, and not far. . . across the North 
River would serve admirably. But he 
couldn’t, with what lay ahead of him, ride 
over the County the entire afternoon. It 
would be difficult, telling Lucia. With 
other women it would have been impossible. 
Lucia wouldn’t faint or ery, or even try to 
restrain him; she’d suffer quietly. That he 
bitterly regretted. Yet, before the code, he 
had no alternative; the responsibilities of 
his birth, position, she shared. 


Lucia was quieter by far than he had 
anticipated. He had found her in their 
room, dressing, and at once, laughing at the 
appearance of his face, she had accused him 
of falling off his horse. But an end had 
been quickly brought to her light humour. 
“T have a feeling that I ought to apologize 
to you, and to the children; but you don’t 
need it. You know how I think of you, and 
about Todd. Nothing else can be done.”’ 

She came over to him and, swiftly and 
unexpectedly, put her arms around him. 
She held him so tightly to her, her embrace 
was so intense, that it quite cut off his 
breath. Then she resumed her occupation 
pees the mirror. Her back was toward 

im. 

“This has been coming a long while,” 
she said presently; ‘‘now it seems to me 
that I have always expected it. You have 
never explained your attitude toward 
Gawin, Richard; and I understand that 
something has prevented you. But it isn’t 
politics.” Lucia’s hands were raised in the 
fastening of her dress; she had sent a maid 
away. “I always thought your hatred for 
him went back to that Miss Roderick who 
was killed at Todd Hundred, when I was a 
child. I’m not asking you, and we'll say no 
more of it. If you are not getting Henry 
already, I’ll send down for a man to go to 
Piping Tree.”’ 

That, he replied; had been seen to. Rich- 
ard was both amazed and distressed by 
Lucia’s instinctive recognition of what had 
begun his quarrél with Gawin Todd. It was 
purely feminine; but her restraint, the fact 
that she had never questioned him about 
Lavinia, that she said nothing now, trans- 
cended not only feminine but universal 
human qualities. 

It would take Henry Dalney, if he were 
home, an hour to reach Balisand from the 
upper York River, riding mostly at a 
gallop. Richard was calculating this the 
moment Henry entered. Lucia rose and, 
briefly welcoming him, left the room. 

“Henry,”’ Bale proceeded immediately, 
“once I asked you to do a service for me, 
and you then agreed. I wonder if you’d do 
it now.” 

Henry Dalney replied without hesita- 
tion, ‘“‘Yes. What is it?” 

Richard spoke two words: ‘‘Gawin 
Todd.” The other was grave at once. 

“T noticed your face as I came in,’ he 
said. ‘Then it’s serious—a blow.” A glass 
of brandy in the face. Dalney went on with 
what Richard had reviewed. ‘“‘He’ll have 
to choose pistols, and I will insist on your 
pair. There are no better in the Tidewater. 
The Irish code, of course; and I hope he’ll 
have someone who can draw up a cartel. 
You won’t, of course, be bothered with the 
general arrangement, but we will have to 
decide about the distance. What is your 
idea, Richard?”’ . 

“T have only one,” Richard Bale an- 
swered. 

“Then you ought to be close, but not too 
close. Anything under eight paces would 
throw away what advantage you might 
have as a shot. Ten occurs to me. It’s 
the best, everything included, under\ the 
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circumstances. But the rule for firing |; 
explicit: the pistols may be held downy. 
a word is given, and then either shoo 
you please; or, fire, one, two, three, s 
can be said; but you know better th; 
do. I should think you’d prefer the sec: 
And I hope—you heard this before— 
haven’t been eating a great deal, Richa 
“T can add this,” Bale told him ‘ 
right of another shot may be demande; 
Mr. Todd or me. In any case, Henry 
you are able to fire is the only condi 
there. Draw that so it can’t be escs| 
from. T don’t want to meet him lim) 
around the County for the rest of life. 
Dalney studied him curiously. 
“We've both seen stiff men, Richard, | 
I believe you're the stiffest alive. I war. 
say a little about the consequences of j, 


too—I mean if you are successful. Due| 
x f 
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isn’t as well thought of as it has been, | 
laws are getting tighter. What a fool 7 
was: on one hand, to bring you down y| 
him, and on the other, public disgrace, 

“He mentioned that,’ Richard gri| 
observed. 

“T’m certain,” Dalney continued, “(| 
a Gloucester jury wouldn’t convict you, | 
you haven’t an ambition left for Cong)’ 
Well, I'll see Todd, or his second, | 
morrow, and bring this along. You w) 
care to wait. Three or four days of consid | 
tion might shake his hand; but then, p) 
ably, it would get out and become gener | 
a mess. I should be back here before ni 
Lucia, of course, was wonderful.” She | 
Richard assured him. , 

“T’d almost rather have had her in }| 
terics. But I’m very confident.” So. 
Henry Dalney. | 

“You wouldn’t spill a grain of sand f. 
the barrel of your pistol. The weather, 
sure, will hold.’”’ He asked once more 
the details of the meeting at the tavern 

“And Balantine quitted the 
room ie | 

“A good thing, there were some na 
to be heard.” Henry said, “Lavinia F 
erick.”’ 

“Tell me,” Richard asked, “I’m n 
judge—was she very lovely?” | 

“Yes, decidedly,’’ Dalney answered a 
a thoughtful pause. ‘A little hollow in 
cheeks, perhaps, not a high colour, 
lovely. Absent-minded, I remember. I 
lieve that’s what killed her—she hadn’ 
idea she was near the steps. I danced y 
her, and I noticed she’d begin to talk 
then not finish what she was saying; 
trailed off into a kind of stare. Richar 
if it’s the last thing I say—she coul 
compare with Lucia. More ornament: 
suppose; perhaps more disturbing. | 
against Lucia, though, not at a dista 
race. I think I’d say disturbing insteai 
lovely. She stirred me, in a minuet; 
gamble it was the same with all the1 
who came near her. That would have g 
on till eternity. And here I am—how | 
ago was it?—seeing her as clearly as 
woman of to-day.” 

It was the same, Richard Bale moo 
admitted, with him. 

“T can’t make up my mind about 
either; I mean her; what it was. Bu 
doesn’t affect my appreciation of Lu 
nothing could do that.” 

Dalney acknowledged his full reco; 
tion of this. 

“T’ll take the pistols,’”’ he said absen 
“‘they ought to be tried. It’s disagreea 
but I’ll have to touch on it: how are y 
affairs?” 7: 

“‘So simple they’ll hardly need a ! 
yer—all to Lucia absolutely. She has 
much more than I have, outside of B 
sand, that that’s only a form. But Balis 
is a lot, Henry; we’ve held it toget 
pretty well, man and man. It ha: 
changed. Richard and Francis and Frai 
and Richard. War and the plantation : 
then the United States—only those. ! 
bad. I have the feeling, now and then, th 
are flowers around me, roses blooming. 

He grew silent. The perfume of 
roses and delight, but he fought them 
Not now! Henry, returning to the p) 
cipal object of their meeting, asked if 
could stand solidly without his cane. 
could, Richard assured him. . 

“Particularly if it isn’t wet or very 
Moving, I catch it.” 

Henry Dalney spoke of the days of Li 
bert Wickes and his service in the Brit 
Channel. : 

“We fought under the English ¢l 
lashed bulwark to bulwark, and i 
town, maybe, watching us from the 
though we were a piece at the theatt 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished 
in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s 
extremely liberal time-payment plan makes 
possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard 
—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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The Packard owner knows that it costs no more to 
wash and polish a Packard than an ordinary car, 


no more to garage one 

and less to insure one; 

that he is getting more miles to the gallon of gasoline; 
more miles to the gallon of oil; 

more miles to the set of tires; 


and that the standardized charges for adjustments 
and repairs are the lowest he has ever experienced. 
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in his little 
Swiss kitchen 


DANIEL PETER kept at it—some- 
times way into the night—test- 
ing and blending—over and over. 


He had already invented milk 
chocolate—that took a long 
time. His hardest task was to 
produce the perfect blend he 
wanted. But finally he got it! 
The Peter’s perfect blend! 


A rare flavor—smooth and 
rich—a fine, rare flavor that 
only Peter’s has. 


Now, too, crisf» almonds 


Now there is also another Peter’s 
masterpiece: the Peter’s almond 
bar—crunchy with toasted nuts 
—choice almonds carefully 
roasted—yet the original fine 
flavor of the milk chocolate 
intact. 


Peter’s is different—distinctive 
—good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavorofit. Ask for Peter’s today. 
Send 20 cents for the famous Peter's 
assortment package—plain—almond— 
croquettes. Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 


Chocolates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps 
in Quality 
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Peter Heyman, Richard related, was 
killed through just such a curiosity. 

“That was Eveline’s uncle. She married 
my grandfather.” 

To the end, Dalney answered, Richard 
Bale would be a genealogical chart. The 
opportunity was decreasing, Richard dryly 
observed. ‘It is something of a novelty.” 
That, Henry replied, was satirical rather 
than true. 

“Damned if you’re not a tough and 
twisted old root. It was no favour to you 
when you were dug out of the past.” That, 
in turn, Bale denied. 

“The children are green enough shoots; 
charming little blossoms, Henry.” 


The windows were grey with beginning 
dawn when Richard woke. Lucia was up, 
moving about the room. 

“T thought we would take the hounds 
out,” she said. “Not the hunt; you and 
me.” 

An excellent idea, he assured her. He 
had been conscious the instant of waking of 
what lay before him. It seemed, until 
activity came to his assistance, depressing. 
Then he put the duel out of his mind. 
whip for the hounds would be enough, Lucia 
decided, downstairs. Soon after, there 
was a confusion of barks, a preliminary 
excited baying, from the lawn. The negro 
selected to accompany them was _ hold- 
ing the pack together with a long flexible 
leash, and they trotted slowly out the Bal- 
isand lane. It was too warm for comfort- 
able hunting; before they had crossed back 
of Ware’s Neck the horses were sweat- 
ing. They passed by Roane’s, skirted the 
woods of Welfield, and turned up, riding 
parallel to the rivers. 

There was, certainly, no question of find- 
ing a grey fox; but they agreed to wait for 
the chance of a red, since, Lucia pointed 
out, they were not hunting foxes in the 
trees. He was very happy, with Lucia, in 
the bare sunny woods, on the soft winding 
roads and paths. They kept together, where 
it was possible, but said practically nothing; 
their brief speech was limited to the present 
purpose, to occasional comments on what 
they saw. Yes, Lucia was noticeably heav- 
ier, Richard thought; she needed a horse 
like the strawberry roan. The hounds 
yelped, lost to sight in covers; they cast out 
in wider circles, and found a grey fox; but, 
after a great deal of trouble, they were 
headed off that scent. The negro asserted 
that as soon as the hounds began their 
racket he could tell the colour of the fox. 
Suddenly Lucia stopped. 

“T’m tired,” she explained. Richard 
gazed at her in surprise. 

“As long as I’ve known you,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘this is the first time I’ve ever heard 
you suggest that.” 

Probably it was the weather. Yet, now 
that she had spoken of it, he realized her 
usual erectness of carriage was lost in a 
drooping of her shoulders, of her whole 
body. The horses, standing, shifted rest- 
lessly from foot to foot; the hounds were 
plainly disconcerted. 

They were at the edge of a thicket, in a 
small clearing by a narrow, deeply rutted 
sand road. From beyond, the barking of a 
dog answered the pack; partridges ran with 
a faint dry crackle of dead leaves. A cloud 
like a dark hand shut over the sun, and 
then, as though at the heat, let go hur- 
riedly. Lucia took off her hat and pinned it 
to the skirt on her knee. She hasn’t slept, 
Richard told himself: even against Henry’s 
council, he should have stayed awake, with 
her. His sleep had been deep and dreamless. 
But that, in the interest of their future to- 
gether, he must not regret. Lucia had 
never talked much; he discovered that they 
lived with practically no chatter; he was 
absorbed in his speculations and Lucia in 
hers. What were they? The children, he 
knew, himself, but what else beyond 
hunting? 

“T’d like to hear the things in your mind.” 
She looked up, startled. 

““T was remembering my childhood,” she 
admitted; ‘“‘and when I first realized you 
were you. I was wondering, too, if I had 
done as well asI might. But that couldn’t 
be helped; I can’t even promise myself to 
be different.” 

Why should she, he demanded. 

_ “If you changed I’d be lost. But that is 
impossible: we were this way before we 
were born and we'll stay the same till we die. 
I can’t remember a man with more enemies 
than I’ve had, but I couldn’t Jet that in- 
fluence me. If I tried to be this and then 
something else—if it were possible—I’d end 
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in nothing. What I really want, now, is to 
be happy and peaceful with you at Balisand. 
But I can’t buy peace or happiness at some 
prices. I have a feeling that an obligation 
or a privilege, call it whatever you choose, 


“was given to me, and that I must always 


keep it safe. It may be lucky or unlucky, 
there it is! I wish I could put it more clearly 
for you. For instance, a thing I am con- 
vinced of I’d follow at any cost to—well, 
to even you. If it were right or wrong 
wouldn’t matter so much as how I sup- 
ported it. I might easily be wrong, from 
ignorance, but I’d have to be firm. 
better to take the chance of sacrificing ev- 
erything than to fall back in disorder. 
There was Wayne at Green Spring! And 
then, Lucia, I must be free to say what I 
believe: I don’t mean if your dress was un- 
becoming or a bottle of Madeira, away from 
home, bad; but about principles. The 
Bales, perhaps you have noticed, aren’t 
diplomats. 

“Then, at all times, I am responsible for 
myself, what I say and do and think. With- 
out excuse, you see. No question of 
avoiding the result. This isn’t an apology; 
it’s an explanation; I believe the first I 
have ever made. I’m anxious for you to 
think as well of me as you can, Lucia.’”’ She 
smiled at him in an assurance that had no 
need of words. ‘I was a good officer, and 
yet I was hated there, too; not by the sol- 
diers who took the fire. There we were 
together, in the ordinary way of duty. For 
the rest 

“There isn’t much rest. And what I’ve 
told youisn’t new. Only there is a satisfac- 
tion in saying it. God knows that’s unusual 
enough, though, for me. Even Henry and 
Beverley curse me for having no feeling, 
except, perhaps, for Balisand; but I 
couldn’t be attached to the plantation with- 
out understanding that it was more than a 
place by the North River. It’s part of the 
responsibility I spoke of; yes, and the 
affection.” 

“Thank you, Richard.” Lucia’s voice 
was glad. “I did know that. But it was 
beautiful, your telling me. I can’t do it; 
not even now. It’s so simple you won’t 
need me to. I want, more than anything in 
the world, to tell you how much I love you. 
I can’t! Words won’t come. It’s because 
I live my life instead of thinking about it. 
I’m duller than you might admit. I’ve 
hardly ever, all my life, opened a book. I’m 
frightened of Miss Howlett, and of Flora; 
they are so intelligent. I have a—a sort of 
talent for attachments and for horses. But 
what else? Perhaps for understanding you. 

“What you haven’t said is what I’m mad 
about—in you. Honour. Of course it is dis- 
agreeable. How could it help being? Peo- 
ple don’t like to see the reflections of their 
own failings. We want to hide behind a 
tree now and then without having you 
drag us out. Perhaps I can speak, if it’s 
you. I tookitsofor granted. Richard, the 
only quality I care for is courage. Do you 
hear that? Courage. And you wear it like 
that old black cockade. I don’t think I 
want to talk any more, Richard. Can’t we 
hunt?” 

He spoke to the negro, lounging on his 
horse a short reach away, and the hounds 
were called together. They went on until 
there was a high concerted yelping that 
deepened into the steady cry of a chase. 
The huntsman called that a red fox had 
been raised. Richard followed Lucia over a 
fence and up a precarious path, a path with 
no secure footing and where the branches 
met across their way. A field lay before 
them and a hill to climb. Beyond, the 
running was open. A sudden stream but 
a fair bank. Fences and a farmhouse. He 
saw the fox, red and swift, flattened along 
the ground. The trouble at his heart, the 
confusion in his brain, was left far behind. 
To-morrow didn’t matter. His horse was 
in a lather, but the roan was faster. Lucia, 
with an arm upraised, left him. She van- 
ished into a sharp ravine, reckless and 
superb. A cascade of loose stones followed 
him down the slope to where she had 
mounted breaking through the underbrush, 

ree. 


It was late in the evening before Henry 
Dalney returned. 

“T had the devil of a time,’’ he reported. 
“First waiting for Newsome—Gawin Todd 
sent to Richmond for him—and then with 
the conditions. They accepted the pistols, 
but for a long while William Newsome 
wouldn’t agree to the right of a second shot. 
He said that his principal was fixed in that. 


Finally I had to tell him that if he persisted ° 


I’d make the distance five paces instead of 


\ 


It’s- 


= 
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they, 
around. I chose the place, as it has 


to have had experience. [ thou; 
rather looked forward to the show, 
believe Todd does.” 

Their talk left the duel for a ,| 
conversation, and—Dalney was i 
weary—they soon went upstairs, | 
ard’s room was dark; but Lucia, | 
covered, a shawl over her prepara 
bed, was seated at a window, look, 
toward the river. There was q | 
veiled in warm haze, faintly reflected | 
water; trees on the lawn were yis: 
bare uncertain shapes. | 

As he entered she rose to meet hi | 
voiceless abandon, an illimitable } ; 
richness, of passion. 

When he woke Lucia was sleeping. - 
was no light, but he felt that he sho | 
up—he ought to be on the river a} 
break. As he moved she sat uprig]_ 
face a vague white blur fn the cloudy ; 
ness of her hair. 

“Not sosoon!” Lucia protested. || 
ing, she lighted the fire, and then, pr) 
with a pillow, she watched him dress. | 
scarf,’’ she reminded him; “it wiil hb 
going.” He took the military cap| 
square of soft black silk; and, beside || 
was once more at a loss for words. “| 
be long, Richard,” Lucia begged. 
kissed him with the pure lips of a. 
“Come back soon. I’ve had some ¢| 
made for you; there’s more in it thi! 
rum.” 
Still he was speechless. ill, final’ 
said was thank you. As he went th 
the doorway she sank down into obs 
Dalney was already below. | 

The eggnog Henry approved of. 
was a quantity for both; and, dispos 
it, they moved out to the portico. TI! 
headman was waiting; but Richar 
sudden impulse, sent for Londen. 

When the negro appeared on the 
Richard Bale said, “‘ London, I am gc 
fight a duel with Mr. Gawin Todd, 
want you to take me over the river.’ 

It was easy, taking him over, the s¢ 
replied; what he’d be busy with y¥ 
bring him back. The long canoe slid 
lessly away from the land; the oar 
the water together. A streak of 
mounted in the east; it expande 
showed a mist hovering on the river 
mist lifted, floated away, as the brig) 
increased. At their back the objects 
shore grew visible, but the further bar 
still formless. Richard was cold 
wrapped his cape closer about him 
that he had the warmth of the scarf 
throat. Henry Dalney had charge o! 
direction, and, at intervals, he spo 
London in a low voice. The canoe dr 
by a wooded point. 

“This is it,” Henry announced. As 
canoe was beached. ‘They are here. 

Richard Bale walked up a steep 
ascent, through bushes, to an irregulai 
space enclosed by trees. He stud 
critically. The length ran east and 
and, at the east, away from the river, 
was a break on an expanse of low 
cloud. Above that, however, the sk 
clear. Gawin Todd was standing : 
Newsome was walking shortly up and' 
and Ambrose was with them, He 
forward immediately. : 

“This is an unfortunate errand, Rit 
I wish we were all out of it. A wick 
struction of the body; and, having 
that, I’ll say no more.’”’ They were 
rupted by Newsome. 

“Mr. Dalney,” he called. The se 
stood together, looking up at the mo 

“At any rate,” Henry decided, “w 
load.” 

Richard’s pistols were taken from 
case, the hair triggers set, the powde 
balls rammed in. A coin spun flashi 
the brighter air, and the choice of we: 
fell to Newsome. : 

“T shot them both,” he admitted, 
there isn’t a fraction of difference. V 
think it is light enough for us to proc 

“Perhaps after another five minute: 

The buds had multiplied astonish 
Richard saw; the bushes and trees 
tipped with vermilion and green. Bu 
winter wasn’t over; they would be 
He was quiet, without a tremor; 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A marked smoothness characterizes 
the performance of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


In keeping with the policy of constant 
improvement, effective measures have 
| . been taken to minimize vibration. Applied 
; to the body, engine, clutch, brakes, and 
other vital units, these refinements add ; 
7 immeasurably to the comfort of travel 
over boulevards and country roads. 


The effect is so pronounced, in fact, that 
it is entirely fitting to classify smooth 
| performance as one of the outstanding 
| attributes of Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Dopnpsce BrotHers DetrTRoIrT 


>| . Dovsce Brothers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
S| Pipers eee WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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' Style $383PD 
Black Scotch Grain 
Oxford—$5.00 


OTHE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style 206 
Cherry Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe—$5.00 


FIVE DOLLARS” 


This price is possible be- 
cause we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who sell 
exclusively through our 
own stores, in 62 cities. We 
will fit you from Hanover 
if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for cata- | 
log. The Hanover Shoe, 
Hanover, Pa. 


Style B202 
Boys Brown Russia 
Lace Shoe— $3.50 


Sturdy Shoes for School 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are built to withstand the hardest, 
roughest wear active boys can give 
them. They hold their shape and let 
the feet grow. $2.50, $3 and $3.50 
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neither fear nor regrets. What would fol- 
low he had been powerless to avoid. He 
dwelt, for a second or so, on the manner by 
which, undoubtedly, he had forced this on 
Gawin Todd at the tavern. However, as he 
had in effect told Lucia, Beverley, he was 
what hewas. For that he would apologize to 
noone. There was a sound of quick steps and 
he looked up: Todd had moved to the mid- 
dle of the opening. 

“‘T call you to witness,” he said in a loud 
voice, “‘and I call God to witness, that I 
loathe and detest what I am about to do 
with every instinct I have. I was brought 
into it by an act of my own, and I'll go 
through with the consequences for the rea- 
son that Iam a coward. Whatever feeling 
I had against Mr. Bale is gone. I have only 
myself to condemn.” 

‘““Gentlemen’’— William Newsome spoke 
—“there is now enough day for firing. 
Mr. Dalney has won the toss for position, 
and he preferred to place Mr. Bale with his 
back to the river.’”’ Then, accompanied by 
Henry Dalney, he took ten deliberate steps. 
“Those are your places,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Mr. 
Bale, Mr. Todd, you will please take your 
positions. The cartel covering this meeting 
fits, we think, every possibility. The words, 
ready, fire, one, two, three, stop, will be 
pronounced, and between them you may 
shoot. In case either principal is able, and 
demands a final shot, it must be allowed. 
Until the word ready you may stand as 
you like except that the pistols cannot be in 
the line of fire.”’ 

Henry Dalney gave Richard a pistol and 
Todd took his from’ Newsome; but, when 
they reached the points where they were to 
stand, Dalney stepped quickly between 
them. 

“There is an irregularity I won’t allow,” 
he announced. ‘‘The cartel directs that the 
pistols are to be held in the right hand. Mr. 
Todd’s is in his left. It isn’t just to have 
his heart exposed to Mr. Bale’s fire.”’ 

“‘T’m left-handed,” Todd told him simply. 

Henry Dalney was unconvinced; he 
wouldn’t, he insisted, permit his principal 
to engage in that way. 

“We give you our oath Mr. Todd is in- 
eapable of shooting with his right hand,” 
William Newsome replied. “It’smy mistake 
and I regret it wasn’t dealt with before.” 
““Hnough, Henry,” Richard’s voice was 

ow. 

The seconds moved away, and Richard 
Bale, with a swift measuring glance, saw 
with exactness how Gawin Todd stood 
against the east. Beyond, at one side, Am- 
brose was watching him with a corrugated 
brow. 

““Gentlemen,’”’ a voice said, ‘“‘are you 
prepared?’ There was no answer. The 
pistol Richard held, cocked by his second, 
was held at a patch of green by his foot. 
“Then, ready, fire, one, two, three ty 

The instant his arm swept upward in a 
short smooth are the sun poured over the 
low clouds and fell with a blinding direct- 
ness into his eyes. His pistol exploded im- 
potently, and a shocking blow in the chest 
drove him, with a violent half turn, back- 
wards. 


Above even the racing agony of his 
wound he thought, “‘I must stay on my 
feet.’’ But, with that in his mind, Richard 
found himself on the ground. Dalney was 
over him. “Henry, I tried to stand firm, 
but I couldn’t.’”’ Ambrose was there, too, 
with a hand on his body. 

“How—serious is it?’’ Richard Bale 
asked; then he had fainted, for he heard no 
reply. He wasn’t concerned with the in- 
jury to himself—a dogged will possessed 
him to finish the duel. By God, he would 
get up. 

“Be quiet,’’ Ambrose commanded him 
sharply, but Richard moved up on an arm. 
“‘Mr. Bale is unable to deliver a second 
fire.’”’ It was the doctor speaking. 

His lips stiff with blood, Richard said, 
“T demand another shot.” 

Exhausted by the determination of speech, 
his arm failed him; he collapsed on the 
coldness of the ground. A struggle took 
place within him, between his outraged 
physical being, alternate numbness and 
pain, and the tyranny of his need again to 


| face Gawin Todd. He would collect him- 


self for that. Henry was down beside him, 
“It’s over, Richard,” he insisted. 
“Another shot,” Richard Bale whis- 
pered. 
“Youcan’t getup orstand.”” Hecoughed. 
More blood. 
“Twill—soon. Longenough.” Newsome 
and Gawin Todd had joined Henry and the 
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doctor; Todd was looking at him with a 
drawn face. ‘It was the sun,’ Richard 
articulated slowly; “‘my eyes.” 

He made a prodigious effort, and, from 
his hand and knees, actually rose; but only 
to collapse into Dalney’s arms. 

“You'll have to wait,” he gasped; 
justice to me. I have a right ——” 

Todd directed, “‘Force him to lie down. 
This is a crime.” 

Henry replied, “‘I am responsible for Mr. 
Bale; kindly retire a little with your sec- 
ond. Give it up, Richard,” he implored 
him; ‘you couldn’t hold a pistol or mark 
an object. Every honourable requirement 
has been met. Ambrose must look after 
you at once.” 

Holding himself erect by Dalney’s shoul- 
ders, Richard repeated, “‘I demand a sec- 
ond fire.”’ His vision was dull, but he found 
that, by setting it on a single object, he 
could still see. What he was intent on was 
a small tree in the opening. ‘The scarf,” 
he spoke with an enormous difficulty. 
And, quitting Henry Dalney, he stumbled 
in a suspended falling over the rough grass 
to where the sapling offered him support. 
From far away he heard Gawin Todd pro- 
testing in a shaken voice: 

“T won’t! Nothing can force me into it. 
I tell you to take Mr. Bale in charge. If 
you don’t I’ll accuse you in the highest 
court I can reach.” 

“The scarf,” Richard reiterated. Dal- 
ney had it. 

“T’ll show you it’s impossible,” he 
agreed. 

He passed Richard Bale’s black silk 
neck covering about his body and, carry- 
ing it beneath his arms, knotted it to a 
limb of the young tree. 

“The pistol;’’ Richard’s eyes were 
stony. Once more Newsome was before 
him, critical and detached. 

“If he brings up his arm,”’ he declared, 
“Mr. Todd will be obliged to give him 
satisfaction.” 

His fingers closed about the familiar pis- 
tol butt; spasmodically he raised his hand 
until the barrel pointed away from him. 
There was a succeeding confusion of talk. 

“Very irregular. Guess at the distance. 
Mr. Todd will have to stand 2m Ee 
lost what followed. Then Ambrose was 
speaking. “In my opinion, no matter what 
he will pay, he is able to sight and fire. I 
am obliged, by Mr. Bale’s conduct, to 
admit this against my professional in- 
clination.”’ 

The disturbance was renewed by Todd. 

“T won’t shoot at him!’ Henry Dalney 
was curt. 

“The code specially forbids that: no 
dumb firing or firing in the air is admissible 
in any case.”’ 

Richard Bale muttered’ “‘Henry.”’ No 
one heard him. His arm had fallen; it re- 
quired a hideous power to keep hold of the 
pistol. He fastened his gaze on the woods 
before which Gawin Todd would appear. 
fay returned to him and wiped off his 

ace. 

“Richard, even I didn’t understand the 
spirit in you.” 

William Newsome again 
them: 

“Doctor Ambrose has decided, over our 
objection, that a second fire is possible; 
but the conditions will have to be changed. 
Mr. Todd will take his place at what we 
judge the correct distance in the front of 
Mr. Bale, and the shots are to be made at 
will, after the word present.” 

At last Todd appeared before him; the 
woods, the ground, faded; only the body 
of a man, a purpose, remained. A fear 
assailed Richard that he would miss the 
last signal, there was already such a tumult 
in his ears. 

His response, however, was automatic: 
a double report and Gawin vanished. The 
pistol fell, his head drooped. Weariness, 
weariness more than suffering. Ambrose 
passed him, hurriedly, but he came back 
almost immediately. 

“Nothing to do there, for me. 
taneous.” 

He skilfully laid back Richard’s coat, 
cutting away his linen. “I had better see 
it,” Richard Bale thought, and he looked 
down. A glance was enough: he was so 
accustomed to wounds, to death, that he 
fully realized the meaning of such an in- 
jury, of the bright bubbled blood. It had 
come to him as it must to all men! He was 
staggered at the greatness of the fact set- 
tling upon him; he wondered, under the 
administrations of Ambrose, if that were 
fear. A distasteful thought which he put 
hastily from him. 
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interrupted 


Instan- 
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S eptember | 


A liquid, not unpleasant, was f 
him to swallow. The pain sank int ay 
difference toward all that had hapy\e 
him; he was comfortable rather t}, 
and sleepy. Green buds on the tre) 


they would be black, frozen, So! 


had been fatally hit in a duel, Dyk 
Todd. That old indebtedness, th, 
discharged. Duels were final. Lay) 
that was it—the pleasant-tasting 
Henry was seated beside him, and /} 
straightened up. | 

Richard said: “I should like to ij 
to Balisand.” | 

“The negroes are coming,” Daly 
plied. 

London first reached him. 

“The sun came into my eyes,” | 
to explain to the servant, but he, 
sure that he had pronounced the , 
His negroes carried him across th: 
ing, down the steep bank, to the 
wrapped in his cape, he was settled ) 
stern. He was returning, as he had n; 
to Balisand. Henry Dalney was wi | 
his arm was around Richard’s shoul ; 

“T never believed he would do 
managed to say. “I thought of it; 
ently. Gawin seemed like a target) 
Democratic-Republican. Henry, |) 
about this, in my chest.” An fat 
sire, came over him. “Tell Lond. 
men are to sing.” | 

The Anabaptist hymn swirled. 
him like audible memories; it swe 
a minor key, over the water. God| 
dren lost in the land of Egypt, | 

His boatmen were the best in th| 
water, they rowed with never a brea. 
London was getting old; with that 
to his arm, there would have to be 
head of the servants, taking his wh 
the foot of the portico steps. A la. 
drooped over him, but, dreading its) 
yet he fought it off. q 

“T never thought that Gawin wi 
gerous,” he repeated. “Henry, li 
me, I believe I was right. If I was 
then wrong was right for me andt 
was just.’’ He was fretted by the ob 
of what he had said, the need, str 
with his exhaustion, to express his fi 
lief in the articles of his faith. 

“Don’t talk,’? Henry answered 
listened, instead, to the negroes sing 
vation, relief from want and miseri 
toil. They had beautiful voices. 

“T mean’’—his tone was very 
fainter—‘“‘when they say . . . hard 
about me, Lucia and you will know 
has been with the Bales. Always. 
fend this—this morning absolutely 
we near Balisand?’’ Soon, Henry ! 
told him, they would be there. 
slipped further and further from real 
lapsed into the imagery of dreams. 


Yet the images were more logicé 
dreamlike; his thoughts'were conse 
at the sleepy ordering of his mind. I 
his mind had been detached from th« 
of his body; it was no longer utili 
and, through it, there was a sense 
river, broad and shining, an expa 
serene light, and of remote singins 
else was forgotten. People came ani 
in his mental pictures; but they or 
peared as the figures of his own er 
the visible signs of what, on earth, 
experienced. He went back to his 
hood, to the days when Morryson 
palsy and his father was alive, a ma 
much, on the exterior, like himself, 
secretly—gentle within. The onl} 
Richard knew of with patience. B 
too, had been a decided man; his inv: 
courtesy, his willingness to listen to ¢ 
for apparently any length of time 
sessed an aloofness of its own. He 
deal perfectly with Morryson, Rich: 
called; as a younger man, Morrys' 
offered difficulties; he had regarded 
sources of Balisand to be inexha 
and acted accordingly—clothes an 
ard, astonishing amounts of liquor a1 
less bets. But he, as well, decrep! 
age, had raised his cane, contemptu 
result, against the invasion of his ¢ 
and privileges. : 

Balisand was the same through his 
hood as now: the round deep ice 
whitewashed in the identical way 
present; the Cherokee roses grew 1 
strained freedom by the river; the g 
and negro quarters were identi 
graveyard, except for three compat 
new headstones, was still adorned by 
flowers grew from the chance sees | 
there by the winds. The oaks wel 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Shampion Tests 


Champion Double-Ribbed spark plug 
cores are subjected to tests that only 
sillimanite can survive. 


For instance, in the heat test they are 
brought to a white heat and immediately 
chilled by a blast of cold air. Afterward 
they are subjected to sharp, heavy shocks. 


Scientists note the results. They are on 
constant guard in the interests of Cham- 
pion users. 


That is why you can be sure of Champion 


spark plugs—that, and the fact that 


Champions are the only plugs whose 
cores are made of sillimanite. 


A spark plug is only as good as its core. 
These Champion sillimanite cores are 
practically unbreakable and resist heat 
to an extraordinary degree. Even more 
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That Only Sillimanite Can Stand 


important, they are the finest insulators 
ever produced. 


They never lose their insulating proper- 
ties. They deliver the full current to the 
electrode gap. There isnocurrent leakage. 


That is why Champions improve engine 
performance—why the leading racing 
drivers win with them. They save gas 
and oil, and a new set of Champions actu- 
ally pays for itself by the time the car has 
traveled 1000 to 1200 miles. 


You will note at once how much better 
an engine runs with a full set of these 
sillimanite Champions—how much better 
the power, the speed, the acceleration. 
Install a new full set at least once a year. 
The seven Champion types, including the 
X for Fords, provide a correctly designed 
spark plug for every engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Save by 
Buying Now! 


SUBSTANTIAL saving is yours 
if you buy your Blaw-Knox 
Building now! The usual low price 
is reduced to rock bottom. Present 
conditions give you first class, fire- 
safe construction with a saving so 
large that immediate action is more 
than repaid. 


Your building can be made to order 
with standard units. You have 
highest quality throughout. Imme- 


diate delivery. Speedy erection. Get 
Blaw-Knox prices and plans. 


DAYLIGHT INTERIORS 


Leak-proof skylights in Blaw-Knox roofs give 
daylight interiors. Windows unnecessary in 
storage buildings built the Blaw-Knox way. 


MASONRY OR STEEL WALLS 
Blaw-Knox Better Buildings may be had with 
masonry walls, using standard steel trusses, 
sash, skylights, doors, roof, etc. 


SAVE ON SMALL BUILDINGS 
Get prices from Blaw-Knox for storage sheds 
and other small buildings. You save in first 
cost. Heavy galvanized copper-bearing steel 
defeats rust. Spans 6 to 60 feet. 
PAY AS YOU EARN 

A small cash payment—the balance in a year. 
Your building is in use at once and pays its way. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blaw-Knox Company 
661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interested in bldg. long, ___ wide, high. 
Send prices, plans and booklets. 


Name 
Address 
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older in the span of his years. Trees that 
lived slowly, a hard wood, a rough bark. 
The fields lately cleared, the roads bedded 
with fresh stone, made no difference, not in 
the persistent whole. The rooms stayed 
without a chair shifted; a table repaired, 
braced, was put back on the spot where it 
had worn the boards of the floor. Shingles 
were replaced, one by one, but their bright- 
ness soon merged into the quiet of the 
mossy and weather-beaten roof. Every- 
thing attempted was drawn back into the 
old harmony of Balisand plantation. 

The very negroes looked always alike, a 
reasonable fact, since in many cases, they 
were the children of men and women born, 
living and dying, there. A small black mob 
was perpetually eddying about the gates, 
scandalously naked in summer, and in win- 
ter covered with the gay ends of nothing; 
the young girls sat on the doorsteps of the 
cabins at evening, a laughing murmur ran 
from door to door, broken by deeper, more 
serious, masculine tones; the windows 
glimmered with candles in the darkness. 
Refrains, falling inflections of song. The 
house servants came and went with an air 
of superiority, of elegance, moving disdain- 
fully aside from the field hands. 

Balisand had never, like Welfield, been 
celebrated for its fruit; there were no wall 
gardens of apricots or grape walks; the 


garden itself couldn’t compare with the one. 


at Todd Hundred; none of the women here 
had specially cultivated flowers—not Lucia; 
his mother had scarcely walked through the 
paths bordered with box; Eveline, the 
wife of the second Richard in America, had 
been herself too flowerlike to be concerned 
with other blooms; Camilla, who had mar- 
ried Francis, was a creature of drawing- 
rooms; Lydia had had Indians rath2r than 
mignonette to think about. But even as a 
boy he had lingered in the garden, inside 
the vine-covered brick wall with its low 
crowning fence. He had been a great deal 
alone; once for a year without a tutor; and, 
never very imaginative, he found a pleasure 
in positive colours and scents. The garden 
and the broadnut tree! One to linger in 
and the other to climb. The broadnuts, 
resembling the oak trees, were hard; it 
took a large stone to crack them, but they 
were sweet inside. He preferred them to 
softer and more luxurious fruit —— 

The field hands singing; the bell for 
dinner! 

Above all the details of the plantation 
there was a single binding atmosphere; no 
other place was quite the same. Richard 
was aware of this as soon as he turned from 
the public road into their private lane. He 
couldn’t identify it; it escaped recognition; 
when, purposely, he sought its peculiar 
quality, it retreated, like a faint wind lost 
over the river. Now, however, he saw that 
it was in him as well as about him—Bali- 
sand was made from its trees and acres and 
grass and.water together with what he felt 
toward them. It wouldn’t have that effect 
on anyone from the outside; he doubted if 
Lucia—but this was in another existence— 
was actually conscious of it. When he 
stood on Balisand he was like a tree with its 
roots in its own, its appropriate, soil. There 
he was home. It was strange how men, 
long gone, remained; how what they were 
stayed in stone and wood and earth. Eve- 
line’s loveliness was a part of Balisand; the 
ironic silken manner Richard Bale had 
brought, in 1651, to America; a mask of 
silk worn by a soldier, was woven into its 
texture; a chain of lives forming the planta- 
tion and formed by it. 

The best of it, Richard thought, he had 
inherited; the instincts and objects and 
traditions had come to him in their full 
power. In him the old Balisand, it might 
be said, had culminated. He was too 
deeply involved to hold himself lower than 
the rest; he couldn’t be disentangled from 
it. All that it was he was. That he had 
said often, in different ways and to different 
people, but the meaning never varied. 
What others, who had no Balisand, felt, he 
was unable to imagine. His later service in 
the war, his allegiance to a beginning, a 
scarcely hoped for America, had had its 
being in his ground on the North River: 
his love for one had expanded by necessity 
into love for the larger. Balisand, his 
plantation, the place of his integrity and 
blood and happy freedom! Yes, they were 
ppepartee the thing and his perception 
of it. 

What that threatened, of course, was that 
when he was gone, when the Bales were 
gone, the plantation must, in a true sense, 
cease to exist; it would equally overtake 
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the country; it, too, would be no more 
than miles; it didn’t matter how many 
they were or how rich. That, he discov- 
ered, but too late, was his attitude and con- 
viction toward all the political animosity 
which had so often torn his equanimity 
into shreds. Men, like trees—he relin- 
quished his thought. It was better to be 
back in an older time. F p 

A profounder drowsiness assailed him; 
he was borne on a contentment like a 
soundless river between far placid banks. 
A short distance to Mockjack Bay with the 
sea beyond. The North River was tidal; 
it ebbed and returned; but the Bales of 
Balisand, each in his moment, went down 
it for ever. Into deep water. They left 
the oyster beds and the duck settled on the 
rivers in November, the terrapin in the 
Guinea marshes, the wild turkey and brown 
partridges; they left the toddy bowl and 
the sparkling decanters; they fell out of 
the hunt, leaving the high running cry of the 
hounds, the notes of the horn; those who 
danced deserted the minuets and fiddles. 
Down the river to the bay, like a packet 
making for the horizon, a sloop with the 
properties of Balisand on board. Dream- 
like images and quiet-coloured thoughts. A 
flickering pain restored a dim sense of 
actuality. Henry Dalney shifted him to an 
easier position; London had the immo- 
bility of a carving in black wood. He was 
still, Richard realized, going to Balisand. 

He became more directly concerned with 
the present, yet he surveyed it asa diffi- 
culty from which he had been released. 
For this he was glad; he was, he found, at 
last weary of contention. Although ap- 
parently he had had so many tranquil days, 
Richard was surprised at the amount of 
fighting he had been involved in. His 
youth had merged abruptly into the war 
with England, and the echoes of that had 
never died. He had been always opposed 
to something, struggling against contrary 
men and ideas. It would be truer, perhaps, 
to say he had been contrary. But his prin- 
ciple was to attack the things he didn’t 
believe in, to fight with all his resources 
what he hated and distrusted. However, 
now he was tired of it, relieved that it was 
over—the brilliant English guards and 
Guineamen and glasses of brandy where 
they had no business to be. 

It was peaceful with Lucia; she was, her- 
self, like a peaceful day; after, maybe, the 
summer was over. The summer—that was 
Lavinia. However, what joy was in his 
remembrance, the loveliness of June, was 
blackened by the realization that Lavinia 
had, in the end, destroyed him. She had 
been fatal to Gawin Todd; for, without 
her, they would never have cherished the 
bitterness which had finally brought them 
to their ultimate duel. She had always 
returned to him in a commemorative and 
blinding flash of sunlight. Yes, Lavinia had 


killed him; but that carried, rather than - 


resentment, a fresh accession of serenity. 
It freed him: she was now, for Richard, 
only a dead rose. - 

A vision floated before him of’a tree with 
golden apples; they were shining in the 
sun among leaves as green and glittering 
as emeralds. He broke one from a dry 
metallic stem; a heavenly scent clung to 
it; but, suddenly wise, he threw it away, 
cleansing the odour from his hands. It was 
dead, evil, enclosing a dry perpetuity of 
sterile seed. Lavinia. ° 

That understanding had brought to a 
conclusion his last and most dangerous 
strife. What was left to him, Richard Bale, 
she couldn’t steal. He had paid extrava- 
gantly for this release, yet not too dearly. If 
she had lived, and married him; if their 
love had been satisfied, she too, like Lucia, 
would have been happy and natural. He 
made an effort to see clearly the river, the 
canoe with his men; but the morning was 
so bright it blinded him. Henry spoke, 
“Do you want to sit up higher?” He 
shook his head, no. He had been sitting 
up, standing and riding, long enough. 
Richard tried to smile, and wondered if he 
had been successful. It was an unusual 
effort for him, a sombre man, to make. He 
hated a show of emotion, in the past; all 
hatred, all opposition, had left him. Henry 
Dalney, though, a strong man, was more 
demonstrative. Sailors, he had heard, 
under their thick storm jackets, owned a 
marked sentiment. He thought it to be the 
result of long loneliness on the sea. 

Still concerned with his comfort, Henry 
folded Richard’s cape closer around him. 
“T am very warm.” It-was the move- 
ment of his lips, more than the sound, that 
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Dalney seemed to attend. He, too. 
fought, on ships. In times of peace 
were laughed at together. He wisheq 
Ambrose hadn’t given him laudanum 
was that, he was certain, which made 
laborious for him to talk: there were s 
things Richard wanted to say to H 
Dalney. And he must be alert to , 
Lucia. It wouldn’t do to frighten 
Then, when they were alone, in their 
he could tell her, himself, the truth 
would take it marvelously. It was Sow 
the windows would be open on the ] 
and the river; perhaps he’d stay wi 
until evening; and he’d ask her to ¢ 
dinner—watch her arrange her gm, 
black hair with quick strong fingers, _ 
Above all else, he wanted to SU 
about himself: it wasn’t too terrible. 
wouldn’t have chosen it then—not, 
her, for a long, long while—but time, 
they were touched, mattered 
It couldn’t be divided into days ; 
Fifty years more would ha 
flash. The seven years of 
had been an eternity. There 
love that obliterated time 
now, gather his strength 
perhaps, with a little help, | 
the short distance to the p 
“‘T’ll walk, when we get to | 
Henry Dalney bent lowe 
land.” 
“By God, Richard, I bel 
on water,’’ Henry asserted 
His mind turned to re 
thinking about the negroes an 
plicit belief in heaven; but, 
cursed himself—he would 
his ignoring of any God in the 
limp before Him now, with his fat; 
What if it, the legend of an e 
punishment or praise, were true? 
a speculation in the spirit of his 
and satirical and rare humour. The F 
weren’t noted for humour. If it werea} 
there would be no hesitation in the disp 
of him, Richard Bale of Balisand. 
He tried to speak again—he wa) 
Henry to dip a handkerchief in water 
wash his face, for Lucia; the cape wi 
hide the other. But Henry couldn’t n 
out his desire. He laid a band of ec 
linen on Richard’s forehead. That, } 
jay 
t 


ever, was refreshing; it served 
effect of the drug. He might, he felt, con 

to live into another day. Lucia would | 
him against the passionate vitality of 
body, in her vital arms. The childrens 
send to play at Welfield; he had no anx 
to see them. 

His children, except, perhaps, Fl 
wouldn’t suffer from their loss; they'd: 
understand it when they were older an 
had become a memory to them. That 
safely trusted to Lucia. The canoe 
changed its direction; they were comin 
to the shore. Richard began to be fez 
of the narrow steps up to the level of 
wharf; even with help, he doubted i 
could manage them. They were diffi 
when he had been merely drunk. The 
was in-his face, and he slightly and hea 
moved his head. ~ : 

They ought to be under the shore, bu 
couldn’t see the bank. Where wer 
branches of the trees? But he 
patient or rebellious; he’d be th 
The sun wasn’t so bright. He 
that. It was so warm that it 
Rain clouds. They darkened ra 
boatmen would hurry to get. in 
storm. That was what had stop 
singing. The pain returned and 
restlessly. Henry shifted him 
“‘Tt’s cramped, here, Richard,’”’h 
Richard Bale knew his canoe. } 
with him stretched out on the b 
was crowded. But it was almos 
him to sit up, to prepare for Balis: 
ready the feeling of its nearness was con 
over him. They would float, with li 
oars, up to the steps, and London stop t. 
progress with a hand on the wharf. He 
lifted him higher. 

Through a gathering dark he saw 
familiar landing; the house was fart 
away than he had remembered it; Balis 
appeared infinitely big and shadowy, 
had in his earliest impressions, Somes 
he felt rather than saw, was on the wh 
“Who is that, Henry?” he asked. It 
a long while before he heard the an 
“Tt’s Lucia.”” They must be quick 
her before the storm. He leaned 101 
to escape the coldness swiftly overt 
him. “I will never get there,” hes 
clear voice. Then, in Henry Dalney’ 
he died. 


(THE END) 
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the Story of ‘‘Single Wives’’ 


[VES of neglecting husbands have 

story to tell that is well worth 
hiring, and the movies have visual- 
/in an exceptional way in ‘‘Single 
€’’ a new society drama in which 
te Griffith and Milton Sills are 
wd. Above Miss Griffith is seen 
ou Tellegen, who also plays an 
cant part. 


From a White House Window 


2RE’S been many a thrilling sight seen 
m a White House window, but none 
o than the celebration that greeted peace 
5, after four red years of war. In 
ham Lincoln” the screen has caught and 
very emotion that surged the heart in 
days—just as it portrays the sweet ro- 
of Lincoln’s early life. 
) any impersonation more perfect than 
of George Billings, above, as Lincoln? 
The entire country has already 
adopted this picture as ‘‘the great- 
est human story ever screened.” 
Your own local theatre will show 
it to you, 
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Colleen, the Champion Captivator! 


HEN a chic young actress, star of a spicy farce 

comedy, meets a serious young lawyer whose one am- 

bition is to uplift the stage, a few sparks are liable to 

fly. And when each falls in love with the other and Cupid 
shoots a fusilade of arrows, things become even more interesting. 
And thus we have “Flirting With Love,” a new photoplay 
featuring Colleen Moore and Conway Tearle, adapted from 
LeRoy Scott’s novel, “Counterfeit.” Miss Moore, on the right, 
is illustrating the captivating smile of Broadway’s champion 


melter of hearts. 


“Husbands and Lovers” 


HEN Louis B. Mayer, 

producer of many First 
National successes, and Direc- 
tor John M.. Stahl put their 
heads together—then is there 
real entertainment in the mak- 
ing for movie fans throughout 
the world. This time it is 
“Husbands and Lovers,’’ a 
vivid domestic drama. 

The eight-years-after-mar- 
riage period is the setting of 
the tale, and there’s a dutiful 
wife trying to regain her 
husband’s waning affections— 
and winning those of another 
man instead! Florence Vidor, 
Lewis Stone and Lew Cody 
are the principals. 


From Dear OI’ Lunnon 


HEN they need an 

irascible, gouty Eng- 
lish lord in the movies, 
Claude Gillingwater is the 
first and last choice. So 
here he is in ‘‘ Madonna of 
the Streets,’’ an adapta- 
tion of W. B. Maxwell’s 
“The Ragged Messenger,”’ 
which Edwin Carewe is 
producing. The story be- 
gins and ends in London 
—moving from the sedate 
haunts of high society to 
the squalid streets of pov- 
erty. Nazimova and Mil- 
ton Sills are featured in 
the leading roles. 


RE blondes the exception 
among screen stars? There 
are but few of them, perhaps, 
but Claire Windsor is a proof 
of the popularity of blonde 
loveliness. Miss Windsor is 
appearing in “Born Rich,” a 
story of the lucky few whose 
fortunes are ready-made and 
waiting. But money-spending, 
the story shows, is a life work 
fraught with many dangers. 
Bert Lytell, Doris Kenyon, 
Cullen Landis and Frank Mor- 
gan complete the cast. 
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First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., presents a 
consistent high quality 
program of screen 
entertainment in the 
best theatres of the 
country. Questions on 
its pictures and players 
will be answered by 
John Lincoln, First 
National 
Pictures, 


Inc, 3834 was 

gated aehdc pictues 
venue, v 

N. Y. City. *s<” 
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Sowing fll 
Milk Bottle Caps 


| SEALRIGHT 


3 Times More Useful POURING PULL 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “‘opener.”’ 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Open bottled Milk 
this clean,safe way 


Even a child can open a bottle of 
milk cleanly and safely when it is 
capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 times 
more useful. 

Remove the cap cleanly by pulling 
the patented tab—no thumbs, 
tarnished forks or rusty openers 
to plunge into the good milk. Or, 
lift the tab and pour without 
spilling. 

More healthful, too, when you 
lift the tab, insert a straw and 
drink from the original, sterilized 
bottle. This modern method pre- 
vents gulping and encourages 
slower drinking, thereby aiding 
digestion. 

Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk 
to you in bottles capped with Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant 
Proprietors, and Housewives send 
for complete information, and 
samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 7-BP Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or 
Common Caps, 

Paper Containers. 


and Sealright Liquid-Tight 


3 Times more usefu 
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Olga walked over to the chest of drawers 
to lay down a pile of hairpins. ‘He is a 
bully,’”’ she announced. 

Glenna had been in New York for five 
years and she felt herself experienced. 
“What you don’t take in, Olga,’’ she said, 
‘is Severance’s type. He is eternally in- 
tense. Everything he says, he means when 
he says it. Now, he saw you once, and fell. 
New York is filled with beautiful girls, ex- 
otic ladies, interesting women. Don’t you 
know that some day, when you have ex- 
hausted him with your silly arguments, he 
may see another beauty?”’ 

Olga waved a hairbrush. ‘‘Let him,’ she 
said haughtily. But in the place where 
most people carry hearts she felt a little 
pang of fear. 

Severance never really had any doubt 
about her. He loved her, and he sensed 
that her heritage—for her mother had been 
French, and spinsterhood is un-Gallic—and 
her hidden timidities would inevitably swing 
her around into adjustment with Nature. 
Adjustment meant a place in his arms, He 
felt himself, as he told her, to be Nature’s 
instrument. 

“T was made, Olga, to save you from a 
horrible fate,”’ he said to her a week later. 

She was in a mellow mood, this day, and 
he had persuaded her to ride down on a bus 
with him to the museum, where he was 
reproducing on a tiny scale some of the 
primitive villages of his South Seas trip. 

“Come in with me,” he said to her when 
they came to Seventy-fourth Street, ‘and 
let me show you all about homemaking.” 
She giggled and went with him. 

She sat on a packing box in a corner of 
the big storeroom where he worked, and 
he proceeded with his native village. “This 
is to be the city hall,”’ he said, holding up a 
bunch of straw. 

He talked to her steadily for about an 
hour. He was a clever bewitcher, Sever- 
ance, or perhaps he did it unwittingly; but 
that afternoon he presented himself to Olga 
as she wanted to see him, an impersonal, 
fieree young man, consecrated to the 
reproduction of that dark period which 
preceded civilization. Of this tiny village 
he told her tales and facts which made her 
gasp—and she was moved by its pathetic 
symbolism. For these pygmies, their dead 
ancestors and themselves alike, were the 
blind beginners of all modern standards 
and shibboleths. 

He saw her rapt, snared by his words. 
“Olga,” he said, breaking off to walk to 
her, ‘“‘don’t you see that we are made for 
each other? Don’t you see that out of 
nine million women you are probably the 
only one who could hear me and bear to 
listen? You do like to hear me talk, don’t 
you?” 

She nodded, her eyes fastened on his. 

“And I can listen to you. Suppose you 
married a broker.’”’ His hands grasped her 
shoulders. She shivered. ‘“‘Would he know 
what a crustacean was? Suppose I married 
a Boston girl, one of those fast little tugs 
my mother had her eye cast upon. Don’t 
you see, Olga, how we click?”’ He held her 
away from him and looked at her beseech- 
ingly. 

Right there in the packing room, sur- 
rounded by clay pygmies and old bones and 
stuffed tropical birds, she went into his 
arms. 


When it got round that they were to be 
married at Christmas there was a great 
stir. At the university there was rejoicing. 
Too much, said Olga. 

“T am tired,” she said to Severance, “of 
people who come up to me exclaiming, 
“What a perfectly wonderful match!’ Iam 
sick of being gushed over. Why can’t they 
let us marry incognito? ‘Made for each 
other,’’’ she mimicked. ‘‘ Ugh—sickening!”’ 

Severance roared. Everything she did 
delighted him. In fact, each breath he 
drew filled him with more vitality. Events 
always excited him, and he was elated by a 
secret battle he was having with his mother, 
by mail and telephone, about his engage- 
ment. Immediately he had telephoned her 
that he was being married, and that he 
wished she would invite his fiancée, who 
was a Danish biologist, up for the week- 
end. Naturally, his mother, who was 
related to the Eliots, the Choates, the 
Cabots, the Leverings, the Saltonstalls—in 
fact, to almost everyone she spoke to—was 
aghast. She collapsed into the arms of her 
ancient butler. She had never understood 
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Bayard; it was easy to blame his social 
irregularity on his father, but it was difficult 
to account also for his brain, his character, 
his propensity for hard work. 

Besides, her helplessness frightened her. 
He was mad, but she had given up trying 
to bend his will. There could never be a 
scene with him, because he was so inflexibly 
good-tempered. Mrs. Severance, in a final 
letter, full of helpless disapproval, gave in. 

She wrote Olga the conventional mother- 
in-law’s letter, and then took to her bed, from 
which she got a consoling view of the Com- 
mon. She regretted the day her son had 
ever left Boston; where the future was not 
much more uncertain than the past. 

Olga saw through the letter, but she did 
not blame Bayard’s mother. He was 
enough to worry any woman. She went up 
to Boston light-heartedly, through the or- 
deal joyously, without an inward qualm, 
because she was so happy. The red brick 
house on Beacon Street, with its curving 
Bulfinch front and its beautiful stairway, 
delighted her. The long library with its old 
furniture, its hodge-podge of family por- 
traits, books, pictures, curios thrilled her. 
This was a home. Since her father had 
died, long years after her mother, she had 
had none. 

“Tt is like my grandfather’s house at 
Vedbaek,” she said to Mrs. Severance. 

“Vedbaek? Where is that?” 

“Tt’s his estate; outside Copenhagen, in 
the country. My grandfather still lives 
there, with his other son. I was born there, 
and lived there until I was seven. The 
room was long like this, with so many por- 
traits and books, and colored pottery.” 

Mrs. Severance was reassured. She drew 
Olga out, and Bayard, who had been too 
busy arguing with Olga to wonder about 
her family, secretly whooped. He watched 
his mother reassume, as Olga unfolded her- 
self, her mask of social satisfaction. 

“My grandfather was cruel,’ went on 
Olga. “My father wanted to be a scientist, 
but my grandfather wanted him to be a 
gentleman, like himself. So they fought. 
My father tried, he took his wife home 
there; she was French. Oh, he said it was 
so hard for her. My mother was of an old 
French family, and her people thought Den- 
mark was barbaric. She found the country 
difficult—she missed Paris so, and her own 
people. She died when I was six. And then 
my father quarreled again with grand- 
papa, and we came away. We went to New 
York, and then to Minnesota.” 

Mrs. Severance was comforted. It was 
horrible that her son should marry outside 
of Boston; but Bayard’s excursion, heaven 
be praised, had an Old World flavor. Mrs. 
Severance saw the possibilities of the land- 
owning relatives in Denmark, and the 
Minnesota episode might be forgotten. Cer- 
tainly Olga herself, despite her obvious 
modernity, had a manner which even the 
Back Bay could not achieve. There was a 
stillness, a strength about the girl’s body; 
she was on the earth, but treading it so 
delicately. 

“She’s lovely, Bayard,” she said to her 
son when he came into her room before din- 
ner. “And I think she will handle you.” 

“Handle me,” grinned Bayard. ‘‘She’s 
got me lassoed.”’ 

Mrs. Severance was horrified as he went 
on to detail Olga’s charms. Her brain was 
as invulnerable as her beauty; and she had 
the most frightful temper. Now that she 
was married to him, there would be no 
doubt about her career. An unmarried 
woman zodlogist was up against it. He 
would cart her all around the earth, and 
they would accrue fame simultaneously. 

Mrs. Severance looked at him quizzically. 

“T hope it works, my dear—this mar- 
riage of equals.’ 

“Works? Why shouldn’t it?” 

“Most marriages don’t, you know, per- 
fectly. Besides, marriage isn’t a demo- 
cratic experiment. Its success doesn’t hang 
upon perfect equality. There will be times 
when you will want Olga to cling; and if 
she doesn’t ar 

But Bayard wasn’t listening. He had 
caught sight of Olga in a new violet-colored 
dinner gown, starting down the long stair- 
way, and he was after her, so that he could 
kiss her all the way down the stairs, under 
each frowning family portrait. He did. 


After their honeymoon, which lasted only 
a fortnight but was an eternity of revela- 
tion to each of them, they came back to 
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New York, a city of new delight, i 
they were returning to it for the fy 
together. Each of them had been ; 
there before, irresponsibly foot-loog¢ | 
it was to contain their home—not th, 
mentalized nest of ordinary young | 
but the dwelling place of two work 
were lovers. 

“T shall have to get a maid,” ga 
in the taxicab. “I wonder how o)| 
about it.” 

They set up their utopia on a eros) 
near the university, in a flat which h;| 
sublet to them by an anthropolog) 
was taking his sabbatical in Afric. 
wife and children had gone home | 
their mother in Peoria. 

“Look here,” said Olga, the first | 
they washed the dishes. “When yo 
Africa I go with you.” > || 

Bayard was wiping the silver, sp 
spoon, unhurried, exact. “ot 

“You do. But what could this po | 
do? He hasn’t any money. Can y 
ture a woman and four children | 
Congo? We'll park out our children 
North Shore.” ae | 

Olga looked at him a little discon 
She resented his easy assumption 
biological end. Nature, no doubt, : 
ing in wait, to spoil their fluent fre 
panionship. As she handed him ; 
bowl to wipe, and their eyes met, he 
skipped a beat; she knew how mu 
loved him, how each second, each hou 
day, she was going to love him mor 
life she had scoffed at had her ti 
yet she reveled in the thought of m 
more intricate fastenings by whic 
would mesh her and her love toget} 
they could be let alone for a little 

“Bayard,” she said, touching his 
with a damp finger, ‘do you want : 
to be a father?” 

“Well, no,” said her husband. “} 
fully. Do you? Here, hurry up wii 
silver—you should wash the silver an 
first, not last—and come into the 
room, and I’ll give you my ideas on 
hood.” 

Bayard talked about everything 
the sun, but she gleaned that he 
mind children, provided they did: 
around under his feet, and provid 
adult was not sunk completely in thi 
Some people, he said, escaped the s! 
of life by living in their children, 1 
childish affairs more important thai 
own. Such parenthood was cowardl: 
ening. Love for a child should neve 
between the love of man and woma 

“Never let me hear you say, Olgi 
Bayard, I cannot go to the races. 
dren need me.’ Never! You ma} 
nineteen children, all of whom grow 
be Phi Beta Kappas and Skull and 
but I would trade all nineteen of th 
five minutes’ chat with you. Unders' 

She did. It was wonderful to ben 
to a man who understood the indivi: 
a woman. 

The first months of their marriage 
by, lost day by day in a haze of hap 
Bayard had an income, so there was! 
of money. Their home for the fir 
weeks was chaotic, until Bayard’s 1 
appeared. She despised New York : 
gar, unsafe, and overcrowded wil 
wrong people, but she sacrificed her: 
her son. Each day she came up ir 
hotel, and each day out of the chao’ 
grew a semblance of a home. Olga 
cook and make beds and wash her 0 
derclothes; but she was unable to 
competent servant or tell an incom 
one what to do. She had to be at he' 
ratory at nine, and she and Bayard 
came home to luncheon, for Olga 4 
had to prepare specimens. Certainl, 
was undomestic and inexperienced 
planning of meals was a mystery 
She would either order the wrong 
over the telephone or rush home 
o’clock to present chops to the he 
colored lady in their kitchen. 

The colored lady left when Mrs. 
ance came. : 

“Ah nevah can tell whethah they 
eat mah dinnah today or tomorrow 
explained. “They is always goin 1 
livin’ room to talk about someth 
they is supposed to set down to eat. 

Mrs. Severance was horrified, but 
tical. She gave up trying ‘oi 
thing on Olga, who was eager, but un 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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THE 


VERY well-dressed woman recognizes that there 
is just as much art in looking her best on the 
tennis court or the golf links, as at an afternoon tea 


7 


or the most formal evening affair. 


=One of the reasons so many trim ankles are clad 
in Real Silk Hosiery is that Real Silk has helped 
women achieve that last elusive touch which stamps 
them as becomingly dressed for all occasions. 


The Real Silk Style Service, with head- 
quarters on Fifth Avenue and Rue Notre 
Dame des Champs, Paris, brings to your 
home forty of the season’s most advanced 
shades, personally selected by our own style experts. 


~ Women everywhere appreciate this additional ser- 
vice in a hosiery that fits so well and wears so long. 


You buy at a saving, direct from the mills, through 
the Real Silk Representative, who calls at your home. 


Tf you have missed the Representative on his reg- 
ular call, a phone call to the Real Silk Office in 
your city, will bring this remarkable service promptly 
to gor, aie 


log paar is pasitred by sturdy, special processed lisle in the toe, heel and top 


— Sanit Every Pair 1s GuaranTEED 
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This Gold Button identifies the *e 

_ authorixed Real Silk Represen- *, 

tative when he calls at yourhome *. 
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even the hinges 
are white — 


VERY woman who has 

worked—often in vain—to 
keep the metal hinges of the 
toilet seat bright, will sigh with 
relief when she gets the EVER- 
WHITE Sani-Seat. For the two 
little white knobs—all that may 
be seen of the hinges—are also 
covered with spotless white 
Pyralin, so that one wipe with 
a damp cloth makes the en- 
tire seat clean and sparkling. 


EVERWEFITE 
SANI-SEAT 


You know its clean 


Indeed, the last word in beauty, 
sanitation and lasting worth. 
White Pyralin pressed into the 
fibres of the wood, so that wood 
and Pyralin are practically one 
beautiful, white ivory-like ma- 
terial. So durable that it is guar- 
anteed for at least five years. 


$12 at your plumber’s 


Ask your plumber now for the 
EVERWHITE Sani-Seat. If he 
hasn’t it, write us your 
plumber’s name and we will 
see that he gets it for you. 
Illustrated folder on request. 


Rea 
ip araba 
Stops the leak 


money, 


anteed 
Write for folder. 


oodward: 


er Us 
N06 SpringGarden St. Philadel phia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 


A leaking tank ball 
wastes water, wastes 
causes an- 
noyance, embarrass- 
ment. Don’t tolerate 
it. Ask your plumber 
for the Mushroom 
Parabal. It fits like a 
cork down into the 
valve and stops the 
leak for good. Guar- 
three years. 


$1.25 at your plumber’s 
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listen long because she had notebooks to 
correct, or a class. So Mrs. Severance un- 
earthed somewhere out of the heart of New 
York a sharp-faced honest Yankee woman, 
to whom she consigned her son’s home as if 
it were her own honor. She made out a 
budget, and told Olga to give Hannah so 
much money for wages and for food, and 
that Hannah would do the rest. 

“You should be ashamed, Olga,” she 
scolded. “‘ You must take more responsibil- 
ity. I’ve bought you beautiful linen with 
the money you gave me, but it’s your task 
to see that the laundry doesn’t ruin it. 
Hannah will look after the mending. But 
Bayard will like you a great deal better, in 
years to come, if you know the difference 
between a glass towel and a dishcloth.” 

Olga dismissed this warning as anti- 
quated, and went her way, praising God for 
Hannah. Yet when the spring came—the 
furtive, early spring of New York—she be- 
gan to get through her work early, so that 
she could leave her office at five instead of 
six. It became more and more delightful to 
step into the quadrangle, where each day 
the grass was greener, the trees more tipped 
with burstinglife. Itwassweet to walk home 
in the amber air so soon to become a violet- 
shadowed dusk. Sometimes she walked 
down the Drive and back, so that she would 
have less time to wait for Bayard. That 
young man was always late, to the despair 
of Hannah, but he atoned by rushing in as 
if the most insuperable obstacles had kept 
him, until that instant, away from his wife. 

One night late in May, Olga sat in the 
big chair beside the living-room windows, 
waiting for Bayard. It was long past six, 
but his examinations were beginning, and 
he frequently went back to work at night. 
She thanked heaven she had no work to do 
that night. 

It had been a hot day, and it was delight- 
ful to sit relaxed, cool, idle. She hoped 
Bayard could stay home. 

Three months ago, she thought, she 
wouldn’t have wished this so hard. But 
then, she was changing. No one had told 
her, ‘‘ My dear, you’re a different woman”’; 
she felt herself a new person, a more com- 
plex uncertainty. Being married was at 
once simple and strange. One took on a 
new set of psychological and social prob- 
lems, which became immediately the stuff 
of one’s life; one discarded, one forgot, al- 
most overnight, many things which had, 
before marriage, importance and solace. 

Olga was becoming feminized. She came 
home earlier; she had a strange new interest 
in table linens; whenever she went out to 
dinner she caught herself coveting furniture, 
china, skillful servants; she began to wish 
for a house in the country. And her new 
clothes—what sensuous, wicked delight she 
took in them. After she was married Bay- 
ard had told her he hated all her clothes. 
“They’re too darn sensible,” he said. He 
gave her a large wad of money, despite her 
protests, and ordered her to buy new ones. 
Olga’s clothes had always come ready made, 
from department stores; her means allowed 
her no other way of getting them. Uncer- 
tain, she appealed to Glenna Mackay, who 
took her to a friend of her mother, an Irish 
woman with a French trade name, who 
made frocks for a few of the right people, at 
impressively high prices. She saw the pic- 
ture in Olga’s corn-colored locks and slim 
figure. 

“T’ll take you for the sake of Glenna, 
though the Lord knows I have no time. But 
you deserve to look better than you do.” 

The results delighted Bayard, and thrilled 
Olga more than her academic soul a few 
months before could have imagined. She 
got at the dressmaker’s shop a new set of 
values, terrifying, novel. There was a secret 
to beauty, a use for it. Thousands, millions 
of women were working hard to be beauti- 
ful. Thousands, millions of men were being 
charmed, held, beguiled. Even Bayard, 
who was always talking to her as an equal, 
had to be held. There were times-when he 
didn’t listen to her, didn’t see her, forgot 
her. Yet in his most distant moments, 
when he seemed far away from her, if she 
touched him as she passed his chair, or 
brushed against him, he would finger her 
gown or take her fingers very hard in his. 
A man and woman, married, had so many 
channels of communication. Talking, their 
minds might be separated; at opposite 
ends of the room, a glance, a gesture made 
them one. 

“Three months ago,” thought Olga, “I 
didn’t know this. I am changing.” 

Then Bayard came in upon her thoughts. 
He was hot and weary. 
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“Tn a minute, Olga,” he said from across 
the room. “I’m filthy. I’ve got to wash.” 

It was fifteen minutes before he came 
back, bathed and changed, to take her in 
his arms. He fingered the chiffon of her 
dinner gown. $ 

“T like this; it’s like a butterfly’s wing. 
What a funny color—like the stem of a 
pipe.” 

“Amber, you mean. Well, it is. Come 
along. Hannah will kill us.” 

As she began her salad she realized that 
Bayard had hardly spoken. He was hun- 
gry, but listening to her, as he was at the 
moment, his excited eyes contemplated 
something hid from her in his mind. 

““What’s the matter, Bayard?” she said 
when they had gone into the living room. 

“How did you know?” he said, wheeling 
upon her. 

“‘T’m a seer,” she said. 

“Weil, you must be. It’s wonderful— 
and awful.’”’ He drew her into: his arms, 
and as suddenly held her back from him. 
“Woman, you won’t like it.” 

“sé Why?” 

“Because you’re going to suffer. And so 
am I. Listen.’’ He drew her down beside 
him on the divan. ‘It’s Randall. He 
wired me today. He’s going to Guiana on 
the first of July, with three others from the 
Smithsonian. You know, to look for bones. 
Well, one of the birds can’t go; he’s sick or 
his wife won’t let him. They want me. I 
didn’t say yes or no, until I saw you.” 

“Oh, how wonderful for you! But how 
awful.’”’ Three months away from her. 
And this was probably the beginning. He 
would always be going away. She must 
stand it. She would have to. 

“Tf it were my trip I’d take you, God 
knows. But it isn’t. Besides, I wouldn’t 
let you go. A summer up at Ipswich will be 
wonderful for you.” 

Olga’s heart went cold within her. Aban- 
doned at Ipswich, with his mother and all 
those strange relatives of his, whose way of 
life was so different from her own—as if she 
were helpless. 

“Oh, no, Bayard, I won’t go there. If 
you are going away I shall go to Woods 
Hole. Doctor Canfield really. wants me. 
I’d be so much happier working while you 
were away. And you could stay there at 
the hotel until you go. There’s marvelous 
swimming.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Olga,” he protested an- 
grily. “‘You’re not going down to that 
collection of fish fiends to wear yourself out 
all summer.”’ Whether he wanted his own 
vacation comfortably at Ipswich, whether 
he really didn’t want her to work; what- 
ever his reasons, he ran against a wall of 
hurt pride in Olga. 

“How can I be away from you for so long 
with nothing to do?”’ i 

“Good Lord, Olga, be a woman. Other 
women can spend a summer on the North 
nee without seeking for the riddle of 
ife.”’ 

They argued. Because they had never 
argued before, their words were like swords. 
They tried, like all inexperienced fighters, 
to argue logically, meeting fact for fact, then 
irony for irony, until finally, snakelike little 
darts of anger crept in. Olga was savagely 
indignant, because Bayard was inconsistent. 
Bayard was contemptuous, because Olga 
was so stubborn. She was positively mulish 
about wishing to work. Andselfish. Selfish? 
What use would she be to Doctor Canfield 
unless she went in June? 

“Oh, forget Canfield!”’ 

“Why?” cried Olga. “Why forget him? 
You don’t forget Guiana. You could be 
with me at Woods Hole.” 

“But I hate the place. And what fun 
could I have—with a working wife?” 

“You shouldn’t have married one,’’ said 
Olga hotly. 

Bayard shrugged his shoulders. He was 
thinking of the crisp girls on the North 
Shore, always there to amuse a man, but 
not for twenty of whom would he give one 
of Olga’s golden hairs. Nevertheless, he 
shrugged, and she drew the crueler meaning. 

“You are an ordinary man, after all, 
Bayard,” she:cried, the tears in her eyes. 
“An ordinary man. When my work doesn’t 
interfere with yours, all right; when it 
does, you would kick it out of the way.” 

_ He was furious at her sweeping conclu- 
sions. He’d give up the trip. No, he was 
going. And she could do as she liked. 

“Oh, go,” she cried, “go, go!” 

He flung himself out of the room, down 
ea hall, and the front door banged after 

im. 

Olga cried a long time in the chair, and 
each sob hurt her heart. Then she sat a 


\ 
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long time dully looking out at th, 
night. Everything was over now, 
could never forgive each other this j 
able hurt to their love; it was betr 
them to break everything off. Shew 
away somewhere. She cried, weakl' 
ishly, hopelessly. Go somewhere— 
How could she? The pain in her heg 
worse. 
About midnight Bayard came j. 
found her still there. He went over q 
and although she never moved, son} 
gave him courage to bend over her, 1 
“Olga,”’ he muttered, “Olga.” | 
She slid into his arms. “Oh, don’t 
be away from you,” she moaned. | 
_ She clung to him, as if to heal aj) 
of the hurt as she could with her wa) 
rendering body. | 


The third week in September 1| 
came home, and Olga was waiting {| 
on the pier. As he came down the ga) 
she started at the look of him; }) 
brown, thin, drawn, as if he had Pe 
too long by the tropicalsun. She fly 
arms about him, to the delight of | 
standers. 

“Oh, Bayard!” she said, over an| 
again. | 

“You darling,”’ said he hoarsely, a| 
bright tears shone in her eyes. 

They were a strange-looking p: 
thought; he tanned, weary-lookin) 
worn-out suit; she fair-skinned, 
yellow-haired, in a new frock, anda 
hat, gay like the crest of a tropical | 

“Your mother’s in town,” she said | 
we're to go right to the hotel. Oh, I), 
you’re back!” | 

He could hardly keep his eyes off h 
he had to look after a crate of monk 
had brought back with him. Afi 
eternity he came back, and they s 
uptown in a taxi. | 

Mrs. Severance told her son tha’ 
had seemed happy. ‘She was lone! 
dear, but naturally she should have 
But the children’’—the children wer 
Mrs. Severance’s clan under thirty— 
so fond of her. She swims so well, anc 
was a young Englishman visiting t} 
ourneys who grew even romantic. ' 
my dear, over your wife! And she 
weight!” 

Olga on the way home admitt« 
romance and the extra pounds. “| 
hell, because you weren’t there, ar 
nice—the way hell must be—gay and 
attractive people. Those Bostonians, 
they begin to melt, are nice. But ne 
a moment did I stop wishing that 
home.” 

“Home,” said Bayard. “What a 
eval word!” 

“Wait,” she said, ‘‘until you see 
I have made that word mean. We |} 
better home this year.” 

They had, although at a price, wh 
his surprise Olga was willing to pay. 
year, Sichberg, a bachelor profes: 
Sinology, had gone to the Hast an 
them his flat, dirt cheap. He wanted 
one who would appreciate his porcelai 
Chinese paintings, colonial antiques, 
tian lacquered chests, French lowboy 
two typewriter desks. b 

“It’s mad, but it’s wonderful,” saic 
ard. “But Hannah can’t take caré 
alle”? 

“T shall make the beds and do the 
ing. And I shall come to lunch. Its 
means getting up earlier and hurr 
little. You know how we dawdle.” 

Bayard protested. ‘‘Look here, 
Olga, don’t get all involved. Think ho 
it is to dawdle.” 

“But we might as well be comfot 
Bayard. And when you see the spa 
have, and the view, you won’t mind. 
it’s cheap.” 

Bayard growled that comfort wa 
ondary. ‘Oh, I like comfort,” he adn 
“but I want to be foot-loose, so that 3 
move to Zanzibar tomorrow, if we Wé 
in a trunk.” 

He worried her a little, but wher 
got to Sichberg’s flat he liked it. Ove 
ing the Drive, three great rooms fron’ 
one of them a library which could b 
off for Bayard’s study. The living! 
the halls, even the bedrooms, were 
with Sichberg’s curios, an interna 
mélée, some beautiful, some merely st 
But the bedrooms were huge, luxu 
the bathrooms numerous, and there 
magnificent room for Hannah. Sich 
papa had made the first shirt waist, B 
explained; hence the wealth. — 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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—— The Facts About 


The Greatest Motor Car Performance 
in America 


Getaway --from 5 to 25 m.p.h. in 9 seconds 
Pick-up--from 10 to 40 m.p.h. in 15% seconds 
Spurting--from 30 to 50 m.p.h. in 16% seconds 


Power--100% reserve still on tap at 40 m.p.h. 
Hill-climbing--will take 6.5% grade at 30 m.p.h. 
Road ability--350 miles in a day without fatigue 


Easy handling--slightest effort steers and stops 
Comfort-- perfect balance, full-elliptic springs 
Safety-- powerful, care-free transmission brake 


| Reliability--gives least trouble, needs least care 
| Economy--for 22 years the standard of America 
Long life--75% of all Franklins made still in use 


With all this available in the Franklin, why be content with anything 
else but air-cooling? It is the one thing which makes the 
delight of power, speed and comfort complete. 


RANKLIN- 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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OU can’t fail to distinguish 

— wherever you drive — 
the countless cars whose clean 
beauty denotes the protection 
and care which only Simoniz 
can provide. 


If you want Simoniz re- 
sults you must use Simoniz. 


For years simonizing has 
been the standard protec- 
tion for all fine finishes. Thou- 
sands of dealers recommend 
it. Millions of motorists use 
it to keep their cars like new 
with the least effort and cost. 


You will experience the 
same wonderful results. And 
the ease with which dirt and 
mud are removed from the 
simonized surface without in- 
juring the finish, merely by 
rubbing with a soft cloth, 
will be a revelation. 


Your car deserves this care. 
Simoniz it today. Keepit look- 
ing just like new. 


Cars that are dulled by dis- 
colorations and blemishes 
should be restored to their 
original lustre and protected 
in all weather by simonizing. 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


The Simoniz Company _ 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Il. _ 
70thSt. and West EndAve.,NewY ork City 
London Paris 


PROTECTS FINISH __¥ 
MTOMOBILES & FURNITURE | 
tIES-HARD- 


BRILLIANT 
WILL NoT 


SIMONIZ 


KLEENER 


Dry Cleans Automobiles, Furnitu 
and Woodwork 


REMOVES 
DULLNESS- 


“ested in a woman like me. 
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Olga was moving a large porcelain duck 
from the top of a Colonial sewing table to 
place it on a radiator. 

“Not so good,” said Bayard. 

“T shall plot everything out, so as to put 
things back exactly when we move out,” 
she said seriously. 

Through October and November the 
days flitted by, swiftly, peacefully. Bayard 
was absorbed, busy; he was teaching a 
class, and working on specimens at the 
Natural History Museum, and writing a 
thesis. In Guiana he had made friends 
with some Dutch explorers, and now they 
were in New York. Hespent a great deal of 
time with them. He would try to make 
Olga go out with them, and sometimes she 
would. But most of their talk was unin- 
telligible to her. 

“Besides,” she said, “‘they are too polite 
to me. They are married, and not inter- 
No, they’ll have 
ae time if I don’t go. It’s you they 
ike.” 

She was not conscious of seeing less of 
Bayard, because when she was aloneshe was 
so busy. She had always papers to correct, 
work to do; she had begun a piece of re- 
search which sometimes took her back to the 
laboratory; she had rearranged the curios, 
and she made new cretonne curtains for 
their bedroom. Hannah had helped her cut 
them, and a clerk at the shop downtown 
had suggested that she bind them with a 
colorful braid. 

““They’ll look French,” she told Hannah. 
**Tt’s the one touch needed.” 

She was proud, as are all inexperienced 
sewers. She was proud, indeed, these few 
months, of everything she did; proud when 
she gave a dinner party, and realized that 
Bayard was her husband, and this party 
was to show him off; proud when a pupil 
grasped an idea; proud when Doctor Can- 
field told her she was pretty; proud be- 
cause she was so happily married. She 
gloated over her particular and adjusted 
blessings— Bayard, her work and the world. 

Then one night in December, one cold 
night when even at six o’clock the fiery 
stars crackled in a crowded sky, Bayard 
burst into the flat. Olga was dressing, but 
in her mirror she saw his face as he came 
into her room. 

“Olga!’’ he shouted. 

She turned round to face him, startled, 
but still. 

“Olga, we’re going to Texas,” he said, 
and taking hold of her bare shoulders he 
lifted her out of the chair and shook her in 
his excitement. 

His hands were cold, his coat was cold, 
and she shivered away from him. “Oh, 
don’t,’’ she said. Her mind was fastened on 
what he had said. Texas, Texas—why was 
he going to Texas? 

She knew quickly enough. Old man 
Wolfmeier, whose monumental tomes on 
Primitive Love were his magnum opus, as 
the symphonies were Beethoven’s, had died 
at Toltec, in the southwestern part of 
Texas. Bayard 
had been asked to 
fill out the year, 
temporarily of 
course; he had 
been a disciple of 
Wolfmeier’s, he 
would have to fin- 
ish a year’s work 
for the dead man. 

“Tt’s a tremen- 
dous chance, Olga. 
T can thank Park- 
inson at Harvard 
for it. He told 
them all about me. 
It’s not the classes 
I care about, but 
the chance to use 
Wolfmeier’s books 
and his material. 
I’m to help finish 
his book on the 
Primitive Pacific. 
It means that I’ll 
get my thesis done 
in a year. There 
won’t be distrac- 
tions. New York’s 
the devil for steal- 
ing your time.” 

Olgastood, aki- 
monopulledabout 
her, listening. Her 
heart was dis- 
turbed, sick, but 
a year of mar- 
riage had put 
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little guard on her impulsively expressive 
tongue. 

“Tt’s wonderful for you, Bayard, but 
I think ——” 

“What? You’lllikeit. I know you will.” 

She knew she’d hate it, but she didn’t 
say so. She merely shook her head. “I 
know the West and the Southwest and the 
glorious coast. I don’t likethem. But that 
doesn’t matter. If it’s a good thing for you 
to go, we'll go. But, Bayard’’—and she had 
put her arms about him—“we won’t stay 
there forever, will we?”’ 

“We are too young to stay anywhere for- 
ever. I’ve always wanted to see Toltec. 
It’ll be interesting to see an experiment like 
that in action. Theories tested with flesh. 
Dan McGinness is there—he’s a chemist, 
married a Boston girl. Her family didn’t 
want her to marry an Irishman. You 
know—awful row, regular stuff. He’s a 
corker. You’ll have her to play around 
with.” 

Olga had been checking her dismay, non- 
plused and disappointed. Now she heard 
Bayard, as he talked on, make everything 
alittle worse. Not once had he said, “Olga, 
do you want to go? Olga, will you be happy 
there? Olga, is it hard for you to go away 
from New York?”’ Now at the words “‘play 
around” she made a little sound like a sob. 
She “‘playing around’’? 

“Bayard, I never thought ———”’ She 
broke off, looking hard at him. Neither 
had he ever thought. 

“What, darling? What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t you see? How can I go with you? 
Don’t you see?”’ Her voice broke. “‘ How 
can I give up my job—in the middle of the 
term? And even if I could, what can I do 
in Toltec? Will there be any job for me?”’ 

Bayard, his cheeks flushed, his dark hair 
tousled, was brought up short, like a run- 
away colt. He had contemplated himself 
in Texas; now he tried to transplant Olga. 
She was envisaging that change herself, and 
not very happily. 

“Bayard, we’re so happy here. 
thing is so perfect for both of us.” 

He admitted it. ‘“‘But this chance, 
Olga 

“Yes, it’s wonderful for you. But where 
do I come in? I suppose I should meekly 
stop thinking of myself, but I can’t. Not 
so suddenly. If I give up this instructor- 
ship now, I might as well give up every- 
thing. Unless I can get something down 
there 4 

Each of them knew the difficulties. Tol- 
tee was not coeducational; there were few 
enough places for men. “And she would not 
have Bayard intrigue her a job. She drew 
him to her and kissed him. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want to go, but it 
upsets my life so. Don’t you see?” 

He saw. But, great dummy that he was, 
stupid egoistic man, he had not seen it 
until that moment. Her life had its texture, 
as well as his. To make matters worse, he 
confessed, with his usual ruthless honesty. 

“Olga, what a brute Iam. Not until this 
second did I think of you. I forgot you and 
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your work completely. If ] 
darling, I never would have 

She raised her head to look 
eyes opening wide, staring into 

“Forgot me completely?” 

He nodded dumbly. “Oh n 
said. He saw now what he h 

She gave him a hard lit 
away at once, Bayard; go 
She raised her hands aga 
pushed him, and he went, leay 
in the room. 

For Hannah’s sake she ¢ an 
but all evening she sat in a big 
hurt, brooding. So the end of 
had come again. Bayard, o 
worse about it, because his |} 
masculinity had smashed 
hadn’t hekeptstill? Yethey 
less he forgot, at times, eve 
self. Life exacted that of 

“Olga,”’ he dared—an 
than her disdainful, unh 
“Olga, you know I didn’t 
know if I did, it didn’t mati 

“Matter? No. ae 
ter to you.”’ She smiled 
want to talk to you until 
todo. 

Most of the night she lay 
still in her bed beside his, so t 
think she was sleeping. But he 
the same silly game, too, an 
as unsuccessful in his dece 

Two nights later, when t 
at dinner, Olga brusquely 
do we go to Toltec?” 

He shrugged his shoulder 
hardly spoken to him for fo; 
‘“Why should we go? It me 


She leaped out of her ch 
the table to him. ‘ae 


9 


immediately in the living ro 


When she told Doctor Canfiel 
were going to Texas, that old 
viously displeased. .She was 
happy, sad as she was at leavin 
so evidently didn’t want her to 

“Oh, Mrs. Severance, this is ti 
I can’t see what [’ll do with those you 
in Section B.”’ He had never seen si 
microscopist as Olga. “Hands lik 
very rarely go with a brain.” Besi 
disapproved thoroughly of Bayard, 
a young man but as a scientist, a1 
husband. 

“He should stay here, Olga” —he 
ended by calling her by her first 1 
“and not go jumping about ever 
some other man dies. Besides, he 1 
sidetracked down there in that 
flat country.” 

“But we shall be near the moun 
almost in Mexico.” 

““Doesn’t make it any better. Be: 
isn’t fair to you. You'd better con 
here this summer.” Olga coule 
hugged 
“Well, I 
plan anyth 
til see whi 
ard wants’ 

ee N fe j 
marriedno 
I introduc 
and if it 
work it 
faultsae 

“But 1 
work—wit 
tle tinkeri 
and then 
know—lik 
You don 
prove of Be 
she add 
verely. 

6c if don 
prove of ¢ 
throp ol 
They're 
happy 4 
they’re ¢ 
around the 
And I do 
prove of hu 
as car 
intelligent 

Olga ha 
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THE CLEVELAND BRICK AND CLAY CO., CLEVELAND, OH/O 


ri sketch of the complete Goodyear-equipped plant of the Cleveland 
lay Co., Cleveland, O.; with insert photograph of brick machine 


PLAN OF APPARATUS SHOWING BELTING 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


The “Right Belt” Problem—and the G. T. M. 


When the new plant of the Cleveland Brick & Clay Company 


was being completed, four years ago, with strictly up-to-date 
equipment in every particular, the Plant Superintendent insisted 
on belting that would give the maximum efficiency, economy 
and service. He wanted belting on which they could standard- 
ize and thus enjoy all the production advantages of lower belt 
cost. His problem was to find the right belt for every job. 


The deciding factor was the confidence shown by theG. T. M.— 


Goodyear Technical Man—in the Goodyear Analysis Plan. He 
would make no offhand, blanket recommendations. But he did 
say that Goodyear was willing to have him spend all the time 
necessary at the plant, studying the conditions and require- 
ments, to determine in advance exactly the duty each belt would 
perform and what kind of belt would do that work best. 


“That offer impressed me,’’ says Mr. C. A. Hendershot, the 


Superintendent. “‘] had never used any rubber belting—in fact, 
regarded all belts as pretty much ‘just belts’—but here was a 
manufacturer who looked on belts as important equipment for 
efficiency and economy, and was willing to devote valuable time 
to finding out facts about my plant for my benefit. I told them 
to go ahead.” 


The G. T. M. Analysis covered every drive and conveying 


VALVES - PACKING 


sO 


problem in that plant; the center-to-center distances, pulley 


dimensions, horsepower, loads, and the actual service conditions 
so far as Supt. Hendershot could foretell what they would be. 


How accurate it all was may be seen from the fact that a dis- 


astrous fire broke out in the plant before the Goodyear equip- 
ment was installed, and the insurance adjusters accepted the 
G. T. M.’s records as proof of equipment destroyed. But even 
more convincing is the service of the Goodyear Belts them- 
selves, installed in every case exactly as per G. T. M. specification. 


Twenty-five Goodyear Belts are now in operation in the plant. 


Twenty-four of them have been there from the start. The other 
dates somewhat later, since it came in when a belt of another 
make, tried out for comparative purposes, conclusively proved 
that Goodyear Belts are more efficient and longer-lived. They 
range from the 4-inch, 4-ply belts on the lighter drives to the 
20-inch, 5-ply conveyor that carries the heavy shale. Their 
trouble-free, year-in and year-out performance is the final en- 
dorsement of the Goodyear Analysis Plan. 


Have youa belting problem? TheG.T. M. may be able to help 


you solve it. Whatever Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods he 
may specify for your service—Belts, Hose, Valves or Packing— 
are built to perform with maximum efficiency and economy. For 
further information about the Goodyear Analysis Plan and rec- 
ords of Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods in your particular 
industry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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This Chair for 
$1000— 


if I could not replace it,” said a 
business man recently. ‘It has 
taught me how comfortable a 
chair can be. I couldn’t get 
along without it.” 


*“You place a high value on your 
comfort,’’ smiled his friend. 


“It isn’t that,”’ the business man 
replied. ‘But I do value anything 
that helps me crowd sixty minutes 
of work into every business hour.” 


And that is what a Sikes Office 

Easy Chair does. Only a chair 

which lets your body take its ease 

permits your mind to function 
immensely to both 


at its best. 
Sik 
the appearance and 


the efficiency of 
your office. oh 


Let the nearest Sikes 
dealer (name on re- 
quest) show you an 
Office Easy Chair, 
that is as handsome 
as it is comfortable 
Achair that will add 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

I’m interested. Everyone says he should 
go. He’ll have everything to work with. 
And something may turn up for me.” 

“Do you want a letter to the biologists?” 

Olga shook her head. “‘No, it’s Bayard’s 
career we are making. I’d rather lie low 
until I look over the ground. Perhaps some- 
thing will develop by next fall.” 

“You should have children,” said Can- 
field gruffly. 

“‘T should,” answered Olga, ‘“‘and I prob- 
ably shall. But in the meanwhile ts 

Canfield told her as she went away, to 
come to him for help if the world ever 
abused her. 


The millionaire miner who had endowed 
Toltec Institute had believed that all good 
things came out of the earth, including 
knowledge. For geologists, chemists, en- 
gineers, all the scientists—even the biolo- 
gists, of whose evolutionary theories the 
millionaire’s wife had disapproved—Toltec 
was a happy playing field. In these stark 
modern buildings so blatantly silhouetted 
against the blazing sky of the Southwest, 
tremendous intellectual adventures were 
undertaken. It was a paradise for pro- 
fessors. 

Olga knew well enough, as did Bayard, 
that her husband was only a temporary 
young substitute dragged in until a fitting 
successor to the dead and glorious Wolf- 
meier could be brought down the next 
term, Yet she knew the six months at Tol- 
tec was an enviable chance for him. 

Bayard, himself, was a bit intimidated by 
his classes. “‘They’re sore, Olga. Most of 
them are older than I am. They didn’t 
come here to listen to me. Two Dutchmen 
left yesterday. I don’t blame them. I 
should be studying with them.” 

This was a week after their arrival, and 
they were sitting in a hotel bedroom. 

“That’s just what you should do, Bay- 
ard,” she said. ‘‘Turn all the classes into 
seminars, and let them run themselves. 
They can work on their stuff, and you on 
yours. Conferences, my dear, conferences; 
call your classes conferences; that word 
solves everything in America.” 

Bayard grinned. It was an answer, and 
he found that it worked. Olga knew that 
one word had not solved everything for 
Bayard. He would get around his recalci- 
trant classes, even as he got around her. His 
energy, his interest, his enchanting inten- 
sity would hypnotize these students even- 
tually. He was never unnerved; no matter 
how hard he worked, how much he fussed, 
he pursued tenaciously his own intellectual 
ends. Hach night, regularly, he worked on 
his thesis. And she was alone a great deal. 

Sometimes they dined out, after they had 
moved into a house, and the wives of the 
faculty, a strange, diversified set, had called 
upon Olga. At one of the earliest of these 
dinners a stocky middle-aged man with 
grizzly eyebrows sat beside her. He was 
Doctor Simmons. 

“We're fellow scientists, Mrs. Severance, 
I hear,” he said. He was the straightfor- 
ward kind who dispose of their soup before 
turning to a dinner partner. 

“Who told you?” said Olga, startled. 
For the first time in three weeks she remem- 
bered her lost career. She thought of the 
million inconsequential necessities which 
had swamped her since she gave up her job. 
“Who told you?” she repeated. 

“Canfield,” he said bluntly. ‘Wrote me 
some nice things about you. Used to know 
old Can in London. Said some fine things 
about your work, Mrs. Severance.” 

He looked at her curiously. How could 
this pretty woman, in a frock his wife would 
never have had the taste to choose, be of 
any use in the laboratory? 

“That was nice of him,” said Olga. ‘I 
hated to leave him. But my husband ——” 

“Yes,’”’ said Simmons bluntly. “‘You’re 
married, and you can’t do as you like. Your 
husband won’t run around America to suit 
your career. I wish I could give you some 
work. But I’m drowned by young men— 
you know, all the young men who used to be 
brokers, now want to be scientists.” 

“T believe you,” said Olga. “‘They’re my 
enemies. I hate them all.” : 

“You don’t honestly mean that.’ 

Olga tried to explain how she felt about 
men, but it was hard to generalize, because 


Bayard belied most of her accusations.’ 


Doctor Simmons snatched the talk away 
into pure idiocy; half-listening, she thought 
of Bayard. Certainly he was dominant, 
egoistic, ambitious. He took her for 
granted; never since coming to Texas had 
he mentioned her work. Yet she herself had 
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forgotten it, absorbed by furniture and 
rented houses. 

“No, Mrs. Severance,’ Simmons was 
saying, even more gruffly, ‘let matrimony 
get you, and the intellectual spasm will end. 
Let it end. Your face is far more startling 
than any fact you might discover.” 

Olga was amused, yet a little rasped. 

“You are thoroughly biological in Texas, 
aren’t you?” 

“Texas,”’ said Simmons, “‘is a large slice 
of the world. Monogamy in Texas Ae 

He was enjoying himself immensely. Olga 
put on the pose of eager attention. Prob- 
ably that was what she was made for. 

For two months she rather enjoyed do- 
mestic idleness. Never before had she had 
leisure, even if she gave a large share of it 
to housework. But she liked their life in 
the low stucco house with its garden of tu- 
multuous flowers and the little patio at one 
side, where they could have their meals 
when the summer came. 

The country, too, in which Toltec was set 
excited her senses. Never had she seen such 
blazing skies, such clear sunshine, such 
violet color. The Middle West was gigan- 
tic; this Southwest was theatrical, divert- 
ing, like an ever-changing spectacle. The 
sky, the blur of blue against the horizon 
where the mountains began, the chaotic 
wild flowers, the mesquite patches on the 
plains, the noisy, feverish border town—all 
these excited her senses. It was a foreign, 
picturesque, tropical world, yet American 
in its preoccupation with money, its mania 
for size. 

Bayard bought her a horse, and she rode 
about the country, and at rare times he rode 
with her. Also he put her up at the golf 
club, which had been built more to boom 
the town than to honor the game. She 
found herself whacking the ball around the 
artificially difficult course, under the tute- 
lage of a homesick Scotchman. 

“Tt’s a good chance for you to get your 
strokes,” Bayardsaid. “‘ You won’tfeel such 
a fool when you play at home.” 

There was something in what he said. 
The days grew warm, and her Northern 
blood made her helpless against the heat. 
She began to look forward to the time when 
they would leave for the North, for the long 
temperate New England summer. That 
summer promised ecstasy—if they could 
be together. She waited, fearful for her 
hopes, lest Bayard should dash them with 
a plan. May had come, and his examina- 
tions were three weeks away; he was ab- 
sorbed only in his thesis and the collection 
of material for summer work. 

“Three hours a day at Ipswich will do 
it,”’ he said to her one night. 

“Oh, really. Then we will be there?” 
she asked, a little breathlessly. 

“Why, yes. Why shouldn’t we be? 
We're going to have the farmhouse. Don’t 
you remember what mother said?” 

“Yes, I remember. Of course.” She 
didn’t add that she had never dared believe 
it. “Oh, Bayard, I shall be glad to get 
away from here, won’t you?”’ 

“Well, yes,”’ he said, frowning a little, 
and getting up to walk back and forth 
across the living room. “I don’t much like 
this heat. But I like to work here. This 
place is not incrusted by years of habit. I’d 
like to stay here and run down into Mexico 
next winter, and then into Yucatan next 
summer. Do you hate it awfully, Olga?” 

She shrugged her shoulders listlessly. 
“T don’t hate it. I don’t exist here. I am 
only a wife living here in this little house. 
I don’t like the réle. I don’t fit in with all 
these other wives.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ll get used to it 
after a while.” If he nettled her a little she 
hid her feelings. He went on. “But I don’t 
believe I shall stay. They haven’t asked 
me. We might go back to New York. Or 
anything might happen. It’s just my rotten 
luck to come to this place where it’s so 
hard for a woman to get a job.” 

“Tl never get anything here.’”’ She had 
never told him what Simmons had said to 
her. She told him now. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. It didn’t seem to be 
important. And I don’t know that it is to 
you now.” She wanted him to protest, in- 
sist that he cared for her work, that he 
hated this place where he fitted and she did 
not. Instead he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Foolish,” he said. “Sooner or later 
something will turn up. I will go some- 
where where they’ll give you a job as soon 
as they see you.” 

“But don’t you see, it’s all so chancy?” 
She broke away from him. “It depends so 
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on you, where you go or what yee 
have no continuity in myself, 
nothing for me to do—but love 
“T am too modest to think thay 
enough for you. It would simplify : 
if it were.” 
“You wouldn’t like it,” she said 
Unfortunately he had to leay:, 
meet a group of students in his 9 
was always, she thought bitterly 
her. Men were always leaving w 
the work that was their mainspei 
had no mainspring if they had n 
At least she had none unless she k 
There was no work for her 


not stop being the man he y 
life for his wife. Besides, she. 
more to her than any job. ' 
blood in her veins impelled 
forget her old self, to sub: 
ambition in his. But her fa’ 
Dane; underlying this tem: 
lay his - stubborn, moody 
Why should she be the one 
Why should her whole life 
wanted to stay herself, 
to be more herself than ever, 
that marriage, as Bayard w 

The very next afternoon 
home early. As he came in 


2. 


her forehead as if the very 
wearied her, rose to meet him 
fragile, thinner, yet ineffably 
the intense heat had melted 
reserve she wrapped around h 
soul. Never had she seemed ; 
table to him; never had he 
power to hurt her. 


pletely his that his exciteme 
as if they were hers. 

She came close to him. “Wh 

“The museum wants me to 
for a year. Next August.” : 

Her face went white as she laid he 
on his shoulders. 

“Oh, Bayard. Who else is going’ 

He reeled off a list of men—so 
knew, some she had never heard of 
one had an allotted job. The biolog 
sistants, she knew, were smart your 
no better trained than she. Yet shé 
herself as she thought of Bayard, tl 
of his section—a great thing for hin 
it meant an escape from Texas. 

“Oh, if I could only go!” 

Bayard took her in his arms, as ii 
her he wanted her. 

“T haven’t said yes, yet. Do yo 
I’m a brute?” 

“T want you to do what you wan! 
I don’t see how I can live without yo 
IT can.” She knew how she could. Shi 
arm herself against these interru 
“T shall go back to work.” 

“Oh, Olga, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Yes. I must now.”’ 

“In the fall. Well, I should thi 
might be a good idea. I may be g 

ear.” 

Through Olga’s heart ran a stab 
ousy. He had all the chances. H 
acquiescence in her work as a stop- 
the time when he was not with he 
tated her. Her irritation, as they : 
grew to anger. 
get going to work this summe! 
ard.” 

He wanted her to spend the sum 
Ipswich. He would not be leavin 
August, and he could have wee 
with her. 

“No, Bayard, I can’t do that. Ir 
already. Doctor Canfield asked met 
and I think I’ll pack and go at oneé 
will be finished in a fortnight, and y 
come up after me. You can say | ¢ 
bear the heat. I can help Canfield 
papers, and then get to work on his 

She did not really want to go V 
him, but having said so she began to 
she did. Bayard’s insinuation 
should go when it pleased him, tl 
work was not very important, and ct 
taken up any time, maddened her. 

“Besides,” she said, “if I can’t ge 
with him I must get something else 
fall.” She was planning her life 
without Bayard. — 

“Olga, I wish you wouldn’t do t 
don’t want to think of you slavii 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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wi can’t go on living this half life, 
+ wre not with me. Oh, Bayard, 
t Lo with you?” 
paaver feel free for a moment. I 
Jde worrying about you. Stay with 
mt go to Africa.” 
what will happen to me?”’ she 
hen you’ll persuade me to stay 
‘ry mother. No, I must look out for 
ore you go. You won’t help me.” 
leave me alone here for three 


rs ran down her cheeks. “‘You’re 
ne alone for a year.”” 

* you think of this when you 
| 9” 


she sobbed. “I didn’t think of 
*, I must have been mad.”’ 
dn’t mean this, of course. They 
i again. As she sat alone in the 
si room after Bayard had gone out 
use, she accused herself of having 
impossible marriage. Yet Bayard 
jd her selfish, wayward, cruel, when 
vied only to equip herself to bear 
on from him. 
id they anger each other so? Why 
they differ without coming to these 
ble divisions? Why was she hurt, 
1, yet stubbornly resolved to go to 
Yrk, from which lonely city one word 
wession from Bayard would keep 


enough, it did not come. Bayard 
vt night on was cool, gentle, acqui- 
He helped her pack her things and 
on the train. As he kissed her 
his arms crushed her, yet he thrust 

(him as if he fought a desire to stay 
drain with her. So he could let her 
heried in her berth. So she could 
jm, he thought, as he walked home 
arren club, under a tauntingly 


f Canfield had plenty of work for 


a if he doubted the tale of her health 
his skepticism. He never asked 
tayard. 
Psu I can live through this sum- 
fool.” he said. ‘‘As soon as we clear 
hie kids you can begin on my book.” 
‘as writing a textbook, for which 
us to prepare specimens, make mi- 
o.cal drawings and correct proof. 
nit to work in a large square room on 
d floor. 
t cool there,’ he said, “‘and you 
bothered.” 


jusly her return had elated him. 
rmed herself in his approbation, 
she buried herself inthe work. Each 
«1 was shelter against the gnawing 
é and misery of her nights. 

ad gone to live alone in a small fur- 
dat on One Hundred and Fourteenth 
rom one window of which she could 
impse of the river and the western 
iach night she came home, bathed 
‘a cold supper, then she would sit 
nk about Bayard. He had written 
wo weeks only three letters, hurried 
‘nate scrawls. She had written him 
every other day. Yet there was a 
it between them. Each of them 
én wounded, and neither of them 
pare that wound on paper. 
7 one morning in the third week a 
nm woke Olga from her sleep. Her 
dumped as she tore it open. Perhaps 
ry night —— She saw herself meet- 
i at the station. 
she would not meet him. ‘‘No an- 
she called to the boy, and leaned 
'y against the closed door. 
vasn’t coming home yet. “Parker 
going for a month into Mexico. 
x. Africa postponed until September. 


' last word mocked her. Love? 
rould send him North immediately 
ith her. She sat down on the floor 
uightgown, put her head against the 
d cried. 


8 are followed, in some heart cases, 
Interval of calm. That afternoon, 
hot, unhappy day, Olga suddenly 
erself in hand. 
1a fool,” she thought. ‘What Bay- 
; done is only what I’ve done. If I’d 
there in Texas I could have gone 
im. I’ve chosen to work when: he’s 
instead I seem to spend most of my 
eeping.”” 
nust come to her eventually, before 
d for Africa. Meanwhile, she had to 
) the course she had chosen. 
telephoned Glenna Mackay and 
0 dine with her. Glenna, the dark, 
l, the sure, had fallen in love with a 


s 
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wholesale textile man; yet was afraid to 
marry him because his tastes were not 
artistic. “But I adore him,” she admitted. 

“Glenna,” said Olga sagely, “you must 
decide. It’s cruel to dally.” As a sage 
married woman she gave advice. She 
talked about Bayard; the mentioning of 
his name brought him closer. 

“How can you bear his being away?” 
asked Glenna. 

“It’s perfect hell, but a scientist doesn’t 
flourish in a home. I knew that when I 
married. I’m not badly off. Think of poor 
Mrs. Peary. Or Mrs. Darwin.” 

“Why don’t you go with him to Africa?”’ 

“T may,” said Olga. 

“You’d better,” said Glenna. “I 
wouldn’t trust my husband to those dusky 
vampires.” 

Olga went home, feeling better. She saw 
Glenna often after that, met the textile 
maker, and didn’t like him. 

“What do I care?” said Glenna. “One 
Wwoman’s man is another woman’s poison.” 
What did Glenna care? She was happy. 

Olga wasn’t. Yet as the weeks went by 
and hot July faded into stifling airless Au- 
gust, she worked too hard in the daytime to 
know what she felt at night. Bayard’s 
coming was inevitably nearer. Since he had 
gone into Mexico he had sent her only a 
postcard from Hl] Paso. She had stopped 
writing, for she was a score of letters ahead 
of him. Yet all day, at night when she was 
with Glenna, and always before she went to 
sleep, she thought, “A day nearer to my 
husband.” 

One afternoon when she had been work- 
ing steadily for two hours she put down her 
pencil and stood up in her chair, her face 
drawn with fright. That—she had never 
thought of that! Her stricken heart sent 
her running out of the room, down the hall, 
and into the main office, where Doctor Can- 
field stood, smoking a cigarette between 
classes. 

“What’s the matter?” he said to her. 
She had clutched his arm. - 

“You don’t suppose Bayard’s killed, do 
you?” she gasped. “If he’d been lost or 
anything, I’d have heard, wouldn’t 1?” 

“Nonsense!” 

He reassured her. The newspapers would 
hear it. Someone in Toltec must be hear- 
ing. He would wire down for her that 
night; and she went away, soothed. 

So that was why she was thin, why some 
days she did not turn out work. Severance 
was a brute, whereas he himself was a fool 
for having ruined this girl’s life by mar- 
riage. The worst of it was that she loved 
him. 

The next morning Olga came to Doctor 
Canfield, alive with happiness. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘you were right! Look!’ 
It was a telegram, dated the previous day. 
“Out at last. Coming home in a week.” 
Well, the man was human, after all. Olga 
went upstairs to her room, where she ac- 
complished the best morning’s work of her 
separated summer. That fact, when she 
realized it at noon, made her smile. 


Two mornings later, around eleven, Can- 
field sat in his office. He heard quick 
steady footsteps coming down the hall, and 
he saw the doorway darkened. 

It was Severance, hot, tired, not very 
clean, but Severance, handsome and un- 
dimmed. 

“Hello there, you old rum hound!” he 
shouted, and he beat the biologist on the 
back. 

“For God’s sake,” said Canfield, rising. 
“T thought you were dead. What are you 
doing in town?” 

“Two things. First, I’m looking for a 
microscopist to go to Africa, and second, 
fora wife. Have you got either?”” He was 
thin and haggard. 


“T’ve got both,” said Canfield. “Sit 
down, sit down. Have a cigarette. Tell 
some bedtime stories about bones. What 


do you want a microscopist for?” 

“T don’t want one. They’re no good to 
me. It’s Scott. Had a young man signed 
up, but the darn fool eloped, and his wife 
won’t let him go. Scott wants some sexless 
creature who cares more for a microscope 
than any woman.” 

Canfield nodded sagely, as if he knew all 
about these things, turned his head away, 
passed one hand across his mouth as if he 
were thinking. He was. But some thoughts 
provoke a grin. + en Oe 

“Tt happens, Severance,”’ he said, in his 
precise, edged little voice, “that I have the 
person for you. A little knocking about the 
world with other men would do this young 
person a world of good. I’m lending you 
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the best microscopist we’ve got. That is, 
if—er—he—er—accepts. You better go 
up and discuss it.’ 

He rose quickly. Severance rose too. 
Canfield was leading him out. 

“This is luck, Doctor Canfield. This 
lets me off. This kid should jump at the 
chance. What’s his name?” 

“Levin,” said Canfield neatly. 

a3 Jew? ” 

“No, Russian.” 

“Well, science knows no flags.” He 
started off, and then as if he had forgotten 
something turned back. ‘‘But say, where’s 
my wife? That’s what I really came after.” 

“Does she know you’re here?” 

“No; I’m surprising her.” : 

“You’re a brute,” said Canfield. ‘But 
I suppose she loves you for it. Now, go up 
to Room 334, and when you come back I 
will have sent for your wife. She’s some- 
where cutting up cold ectoplasm.” 

“Right,”’ shouted Severance, halfway up 
the stairs. 

Back in his office, Doctor Canfield took 
down his panama and walked quickly out 
and down the stairs. He had started some- 
thing which other people must finish. He 
would feel safer under another roof. 

Olga was putting little dots on a section 
of epithelium when she heard a knock. 

“Come in,” she called, her head down 
over her drawing. 

The light shone in Severance’s eyes as he 
came in the room. 

“Ts Mr. Levin 0 

The yellow head.at the table raised itself, 
the gray eyes fixed him impersonally for one 
cruel second. 

“Olga!’’ he shouted. 

She was running to him. Knocking over 
a chair, colliding with a table, he met her 
halfway. He had a fleeting fear that Levin 
might be in the room—Levin perhaps her 
associate. The fear went as he realized that 
he had now what he had long wanted. 

She was crying. ‘I thought you’d never 
come back,” she said. ‘‘Oh, I should have 
died. When did you come? Why didn’t 
you wire me?”’ She asked the inevitable 
questions, patting him, pounding him, 
clinging to him. 

“Olga, you’ll never leave me again?” 

“T never will. But why didn’t you wire 
me?” 

“Because I didn’t know your home ad- 
dress. You only put it on your first letters. 
And those got burned up in a leather coat 
that fell into the camp fire. When I got to 
E] Paso and found that you hadn’t written 
for three weeks I was crazy. I came straight 
home. I thought you were dead.” 

“T thought you were dead; until Doctor 
Canfield said you couldn’t be.” 

“Why couldn’t I be?” 

“Because the newspapers would know— 
if you were.” 

Bayard laughed and drew her close. 

“T’m not dead. Canfield doesn’t know 
everything, but he’s right about that.” 


“Did you have a good time, Bayard?”’. 


she asked hopefully. 

“Marvelous,” he said. “But come on. 
Let’s go home. Where is our home?” 

She had had a rotten time, but she had 
forgotten all that. She took his hand. 
“Come on, then.” 

He stopped. 

“Good heavens, I forgot! I’ve got to see 
Levin. Then we shan’t have to come back 
again.” 

“Levin? Who’s Levin?” 

He explained, but Olga shook her head 
dumbly. ‘‘There’s no such man.” 

He insisted. 

“Doctor Canfield said so?” 

He nodded, looking at her. 

“And he sent you here, to this room?” 

“T swear.” 

“To find Levin?” 

“To find Levin.” 

Olga began to laugh and laugh and laugh. 
She laughed at Bayard, and called him a 
stupid, and ran down to Canfield’s office, 
but he was gone. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t he a duck?” 

Upon Severance’s Puritan soul the joke 
dawned slowly. 

“But why,” said Severance, ‘‘did he lie 
to me?” 

“Because he wanted to tell you some- 
thing, and he couldn’t—without lying. 
Don’t you understand?” 

The idea permeated Severance slowly 
but effectively. He bent down over Olga 
and took her face in his calloused hands. 

“Well, Mr. Levin, I suppose you’re com- 
ing to Africa.” 

Olga nodded most deliberately. “I should 
say I was!” 
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WINNIE AND 


“Well, yes; that watchman must have 
been christened Rebuffem Smith, Miss 
Winnie. I sent in a polite card; but Mr. 
Pollard sent it back with regrets. And 
here’s me, Miss Winnie, with a thousand- 
guinea fee waiting for me just as soon as I 
can get evidence that Mr. Pollard is wast- 
ing his money on some pipe dream—er— 
some wildcat fancy that would certify him 
_for a mental home! A simple little thing 
| like that, Miss Winnie. And down there 
at Malverstoke they are as close as clams— 
closer, in fact; not a whisper, not a peep, 
from a soul in the place. And yet there’s 
stuff_—material—by the railway truckload 
pouring into the place more or less; and all 
consigned to Mr. Pollard. And he’s got a 
pay roll of chemical and scientific fans— 
men, I mean—that’d make any ordinary 
country squire’s bank account turn a hand- 
spring into the bankruptcy court. Yes, 
Miss Winnie. It’s a worried man talking 
to you now. Why doesn’t Mr. Pollard get 
quietly on with his squiring? He’s a plain 
squire anyway, and is known as such. Why 
not ’tend to the cows and things like an 
ordinary human squire, instead of squan- 
dering his money hunting for the elixir of 
life or something? If he got up in the 
morning and milked the cows and plowed 
the land, Miss Winnie, I guess he’d get 
more elixir that way than he’s likely to in- 
vent, don’t you? What he wants in his park 
is cow houses and pigpens and chicken 
runs—not factory-size laboratories.” 

And Mr. Jay ceased, wiped his brow and 
looked insulted. 

Winnie smiled a little sweet, sympathetic 
smile and rose. 

She knew now why the gentle George’s 
ear had so conveniently broken down and 
why he had hurled himself through the 
night upon her hospitality. He needed her. 

The small town of Malverstoke was not 
more than twelve miles away. Mr. Jay 
had not sought her help earlier because he, 
like many better men, saw no reason why 
he should share a heavy fee unnecessarily. 

Winnie had heard of Mr. Pollard of 
Malverstoke Park; more, she had seen him 
riding on the downs; and better even than 
that, she knew that he was an acquaintance 
of May Fasterton and a friend of Lady 
Lessingham. 

She knew that he was reputed to be 
wealthy and studious. Not at all a dashing 
sort of person. He had once dashed a little, 
but now he was getting on in years and had 
lost himself in his studies. 

But naturally she had never heard that 
he had relatives so deeply interested in his 
wealth, and so keenly anxious for its health 
and preservation that they were ready to 
pay a high figure for evidence that would 
lead to the restraint of Mr. Pollard’s evi- 
dent flair for separating himself from his 
‘money and afford him an opportunity of 
learning the elements of economy in a 
mental home. 

She floated across to the heated Mr. Jay. 

“T think perhaps I could help you a 
little, dear Mr. Jay. You see, I know Mr. 
Pollard slightly; he is a sort of neighbor of 
mine when I am at March Lodge, isn’t he? 
And if he is really squandering money which 
morally he should keep reasonably intact 
for his heirs I think that he ought to be— 
checked a little—in quite a kind, gentle 
way.” 

Mr. Jay recovered himself with rather 
surprising quickness. 

“Ah, Miss Winnie, that is yourself 
speaking! Your friendly, forgiving, kindly 
little self! I’ve got to confess freely that 
there’s more than a touch of sentiment in 
my share of the business. I’m not thinking 
so much of the fee—nuh, nuh—not the fee 
so much as of the poor old half-pay officer 
and his delicate son who will be the losers 
by Mr. Pollard’s folly—unless he can be 
steered to where he won’t really need a 
whole lot more money than his trustees can 
comfortably allow him.” 

“‘Half-pay officer!’’ echoed Winnie, her 
eyes vivid, and a sudden new interest on her 
face. “Ah, but that is what dear daddy 
was—a half-pay officer. Only daddy had 
commuted his half pay! And he, too, was 
not treated kindly by those who should 
have left him a large income! Please, I 
think I’m very interested in what you are 
telling me, dear Mr. Jay, if you don’t think 
me prying and—and—inquisitive!”’ 

“Nuh, nuh, not at all, Miss Winnie. In 
fact, I’m asking for your help. And if you'll 
allow me to say so, I should regard it as a 
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THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTO 


(Continued from Page 23) 


privilege to be allowed to make the sugges- 
tion that we cut up the fee on a fifty-fifty 
basis—that is, five hundred guineas to 
you, five hundred to me—just as soon as 
we can prove that this Pollard is a weak-wit 
not fit to have the handling of that 
money!”’ 

And George H. proffered a large mottled 
hand—excitement always made his usually 
white hands go mottled—to clinch it. 

For a second Winnie’s cool slim fingers 
lay in his. 

“Tt is so odd, don’t you think, please, 
that we are so often able to fight shoulder 
to shoulder, Mr. Jay—in the battle of life?”’ 
she asked. 

“The battle of life, yes, yes, Miss 
Winnie,” said Honest John fervently. 

He lighted a cigarette with the air of a 
man who deserved it, and tacticked him- 
self across to the stimulant tray with which 
the March Lodge hospitality had decorated 
a table by the big armchair. 

The siphon hissed. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie,’ continued the gen- 
tle one over his shoulder, “‘I shall always be 
the first to maintain and the last to deny 
that the sun was shining in the dead center 
of the sky when we first met! It is a 
privilege to have the honor of your acquaint- 
ance, Miss Winnie. No true friend to Eng- 
land would claim that she’s quite what she 
used to be in the matter of loose and fairly 
easy money. But there’s still some left, 
Miss Winnie—and some of it is ours.” 

Winnie’s smile was sweet, but perhaps a 
little mystified. 

““Ye-es, dear Mr. Jay,” she said slowly. 

“Colonel Arthurton and his boy, Archie, 
will worship you, Miss Winnie, if you can 
help make them sure of getting even a little 
of their just due!” said Mr. Jay, and liked 
the sound of that so much that he repeated 
it. “A little of. their just due!” he reso- 
nated, and reseated himself. 

““And now, with your permission, Miss 
Winnie, I’ll just run over the facts and 
leave them—in your possession—to—um— 
do with as you will.” 

Winnie curled up on the big settee and 
fixed her blue eyes gravely and attentively 
on her agent. 

He, relieved of anxiety, explained so well 
that when, not more than a quarter of an 
hour later, they said good night, Winnie 
knew precisely what the gentle one had so 
elaborately maneuvered to explain was re- 
quired of her. 

It was apparently quite simple. She 
needed only to get enough proof that Mr. 
Gervase Pollard was weak in his wits to 
satisfy the legal adviser of Colonel Arthur- 
ton. She could do this in any way that 
seemed fit to her, and when she had done it 
five hundred guineas enlisted forthwith 
under her personal banner, for better or for 
worse, in sickness and in health, till mis- 
chance or miscalculation did them part. It 
seemed easy. 

Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror; duly con- 
sulted, was the first to admit it. 
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INNIE, returning fresh and radiant 

from a glorious gallop over the downs 
at early dawn, found that Honest John Jay 
had already left for London, and so she 
breakfasted alone, for May Fasterton, as 
she truthfully claimed, rarely ate food at 
night—night with her being from about 
eleven P.M. to eleven A.M. And Sandra 
Lessingham, naturally, hardly cared to risk 
exposing her lovely neck to the chilly air of 
nine A.M. Indeed, from the day that the 
great sculptor Tchpstin had rayved—at 
about ten guineas per rave—over this gra- 
cious stalk of her very charming head, she 
had never really exposed it to the rigors of 
an unsunned world except on the occasion 
when the Lessingham mansion in Sussex 
caught fire—when she conveyed it to the 
steward’s house at three A.M. through a 
bitter frost which, fortunately, busied itself 
so intently in painting dainty chilblains on 
her tiny pink toes that it must have over- 
looked her ivory neck. 

But Winnie did not mind. She wanted 
to think over the five-hundred-guinea com- 
mission which gentle Mr. Jay had maneu- 
vered so elaborately but clumsily to offer 
her. That there lurked a joker somewhere 
within the heart of the fair fruit of the 
fee—like a wrigglesome grub somewhere 
under the satin skin of a juicy peach—Blue 
Eyes was very certain indeed. For Honest 
John Jay was not a man remotely likely to 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
Arab I see you riding sometimes. You ride 
a good deal, don’t you?”’ 

They were on the terrace before the 
house, facing the wide park. 

“Oh, yes, as much as I possibly can,” 
admitted Winnie. “I love it. I have often 
seen you on the downs.” 

“Not so often as I should like.” 

“But you have all the time you need— 
both of you,” chimed May Fasterton. “If 
I were as fond of riding as you people I 
should take all my meals in the saddle, and 
a lot of my sleep. It has always puzzled me 
why people who are passionately fond of 
doing things don’t do them at once so long 
and so often that they get absolutely tired 
of them. Then they’d never want to do them 
again—and that is another unnecessary 
luxury finished, another heavy expense 
stopped, another step toward the simple life 
taken.” 

She laughed gayly, taking a quite fool- 
ishly expensive cigarette from her gold 
cigarette case. 

Pollard smiled, looking at her as a busi- 
ness man may look at a perfectly beautiful 
humming bird. 

“You believe in the simple life, Lady 


| Fasterton?”’ 


May waved her cigarette. 

“T do. It is the only kind of life that is 
hard to achieve; so hard that nobody 
achieves it.” 

“Nobody?” 

Pollard seemed to find May refreshing. 

“How can they? Take Winnie. She has 
to earn her living, poor darling! If you 
imagine that there is any possibility of a 
child so perfectly lovely as Winnie earning 
her living and enjoying the simple life, you 
are mistaken. Her life is so frightfully com- 
plicated that only a blue-eyed little genius 
could possibly live it. Or take Sandra— 
how can one with such a glorious neck as 
Sandra hope ever to live the simple life?’”’ 

Sandra nodded. 

“That is so true, you know,” she agreed, 
sighing. “A classic neck like mine is such a 
responsibility. I assure you, dear Mr. Pol- 
lard, that, grateful though I should be for 
it, yet there are times when it is so trouble- 
some that I could find it in my heart to 
wish that it was just an ordinary everyday 
neck.” 

“With a large, black, fan-shaped beard 
growing at the top of it!”” shuddered May. 
“Don’t you find life very complicated?” 
she continued. 

Pollard shook his head. 

“Oh, no. I work,” he said. 

May’s eyes signaled admiration. 

“Do you? How ingenious! What do you 
do? Farm, fish, hunt, golf, race or just 
drink?”’ 

Her gay laugh took all the acid out of it. 
May apparently felt in form. She had 
these wild moments. Indeed, as she fre- 
quently claimed to Winnie, “Even if Iam 
the neglected wife of one of the wealthiest 
wasters in the peerage I have a right to 
play the fool sometimes!” 

“No; mainly I spend my time in re- 
search work,” smiled Pollard, 

‘‘And do you ever find anything?” con- 
tinued May. 

“Not yet’’—Pollard hesitated—‘“‘but I 
am near it—a great discovery.” 

“Tt is a profound secret, of course?’ 

“Oh, no.” Pollard’s reply was absent. 
His fine, lean, clean-cut face was set to- 


| ward the big plain building, vaguely fac- 


torylike, that made a brick-red blur 
through the trees away across the park. 
“Oh, no, Lady May,” he repeated. ‘I 


| am trying to discover the secret of per- 


petual motion!”’ 

He said it as a man repeats an observa- 
tion he has often made before. 

Winnie’s eyes widened and went deep. 


| She was watching Pollard’s hand—nerv- 


ously closing and opening, quite uncon- 
sciously. For all his quiet, composed and 
easy social manner, the little one had sus- 
pected that their host was what is quite 
frequently called a bundle of nerves— 
though Winnie had thought of it as rather a 
complication of live, taut, overstrung, vi- 
brating wires. 

“Oh,” said May Fasterton softly, in a 
different tone, and threw away her ciga- 
rette. ‘‘But I have heard—haven’t I—that 


| perpetual motion is an impossibility!” 


Pollard turned to her, smiling. 

“T have been told that all my research 
has been after impossibilities.” 

Winnie spoke softly. 

“T think it must be most fascinating to 
seek for the really difficult things,” she said 
shyly. “I—I think I read in a newspaper 
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once that you had almost succeeded in in- 
venting a method of making diamonds, Mr. 
Pollard.” 

“Diamonds!”” The Ladies May and 
Sandra sat up. 

But Pollard only laughed. 

“Ah, Miss O’Wynn, I once had to com- 
bat that particular libel—industriously 
spread by interested relatives, I fear. As 
well as an amusing charge that I was en- 
gaged in attempting to solve the secret of 
the transmutation of metals—changing 
lead into gold, and other romantic achieve- 
ments.” 

“But, please, you were not really doing 
that?” 

Pollard’s face grew serious. 

“No. I was engaged in a long series of 
experiments with atoms. Perhaps you have 
heard of the atomic theory. It was a fail- 
ure—a costly one.” He sighed. 

“T hope that the research you are con- 
ducting now will be successful—to make up 
to you for your disappointment.” 

As he turned smilingly to thank her she 
saw that his eyes were intensely bright— 
almost too bright. 

“But it is a shining,”’ said Winnie to her- 
self, ‘not a glitter! I think he is much more 
likely to prove a genius than a—a—than 
the kind of unbalanced man dear Mr. Jay 
and Colonel Arthurton hope to find.” 

Then it was tea time, and May and 
Sandra began to lure the conversation back 
to less severe subjects than atomic theories, 
perpetual motion, and so forth. 

Mr. Pollard did not appear reluctant to 
follow their lead. Winnie, sitting a little 
silent and reflective, thought that he was 
like a man who was seizing eagerly a brief 
opportunity to enjoy a complete contrast 
from his daily rounds—or to forget, for a 
little, things he wished to forget. He en- 
gaged quite gayly—for a person who 
understood atomic mysteries—in the feath- 
ery chatter, gossip and jests of the two 
butterflies. And because he was a man who 
in the days before his retirement to the 
countryside had taken his share of social 
diversions, and knew many of the people 
May and Sandra knew, the time went 
quickly. 

Several times they were interrupted by a 
haggard, bright-eyed man in overalls who 
approached the house from the labora- 
tory—evidently an assistant. 

Pollard never hesitated to excuse himself 
at the instant he saw this man coming, nor 
to leave the terrace and hurry to meet him. 
The two would talk urgently for a little— 
Pollard making quick, nervous gestures as 
he spoke. Then the man in overalls would 
nod and return across the park, while 
Pollard came back to his visitors. 

Once, after such a conference, a deep sus- 
tained hum arose from the direction of the 
laboratory—a low, heavy, irresistible boom 
that rose slowly to a higher pitch. 

“Only a big dynamo,” explained Pollard 
lightly to Sandra, who had looked for a 
second as though she fancied that it was a 
big Wie bee coming to sting her beautiful 
neck. 

Then, presently, they went off to the 
billiard room to inspect a toy which Pollard 
had invented—a new steeplechase-race 
game in which the dozen little horses, rid- 
den by midget, gayly enameled jockeys, did 
not race on the flat, but took jumps in the 
course of their mechanical contest—hedges, 
rails, ditches, wide water jumps. 

It was not yet perfected, explained Pol- 
lard. Although it would work, it possessed 
a fault or two, difficult to adjust—the same 
little horse won too often, the electric mag- 
nets were too precise in their working; 
things like that. Pollard was faced with the 
unusual difficulty of having to introduce un- 
controllable irregularities and uncertainties 
into a machine mainly actuated by exact 
and extremely precise forces. 

But it was a new toy, and May and 
Sandra, fascinated by the gallant little 
steeplechasers, instantly went a-racing. 

Winnie was the only one to whom it oc- 
curred to wonder why a man who was so 
intensely and expensively engaged in seek- 
ing something really big, which he called 
perpetual motion, should have wasted his 
time with such a toy, pretty, amusing 
and popular—when he perfected it—as it 
would be. 

Pollard must have sensed this, for he 
came across to Winnie, who had moved 
back to a deep window after a race or two, 
leaving the others to amuse themselves 
with the toy for a moment. This was sim- 
ple enough, for May had fallen in love, she 
said, with a pink-and-pale-blue jockey on a 
crimson horse, and was most anxious to 


\ 


\ 


match him for real money agains{} 
selection—a tomato-colored jocly 
pinto pony. s 

“Don’t you like my little ¢ 
O’Wynn?” asked Pollard quietly 

“Oh, yes, please; very much\ 
said Winnie. “Only ——” she ¢ 
hesitate. 

“Only ——?” he pressed he! 
eagerly. 

“Only, you see, it seemed to me) 
pretend that I understand such tk} 
well, but it seemed to 1 
to bother about just to ys | 
little electric horses, wher 
haps need all your—your 
big invention!” 

His tired eyes dilated. 

“My big diseov— in 

“The—the perpetual 
please. I may not be very ¢ 
but of course I know that 
has been sought for 
thousands of years,” sai 

“Oh, perpetual moti 
said rather vaguely. He 
hesitate, then spoke 
passion. ‘I understand 
about that—toy, Miss 
course you are right—pai 
necessary; indeed, it is 
I should hit on some 
would make money. — 
game would be just the 
fect it. You see, I need n 
perpetual-motion researc! 
it.” His hands gripped 
must, Miss O’Wynn, for 
edge of success! The very 

His voice was vibrant 
sudden fierce excitement 
only partly control comm 
the keen-witted girl at his s 

“But—but I have hea 
very rich, dear Mr. Pollard! 
voiced. ‘‘Do you mean, pl 
have spent all your—ric 
search you spoke of?” 

He smiled rather grimly 

“Miss O’Wynn, near 
saw a gleam of light—]: 
through a long, long t 
the light, and money ce: 
thing at all. It wasn 
spent. Today I am lik 
reached the daylight at thi 
nel and finds an iron-b 
him back in the gloom of 
lack of a file.” :. aa 

He hesitated a second, 
again. 3 

“Why I lay my burd n yi 
shoulders, I don’t know. You are) 
you have been somehow sweet 
O’Wynn, I need at least fifteen | 
pounds to perfect my big thing— 
off awkward pressure! And ten j 
I had two hundred thousand pour 
way of the inventor is hard, you 

“But, please, your friends—re 

“Most of them believe 
lieve that I am of unbalan 
hate me for what they call sque 
money which some day might be 
their children’s!”’ 

“But, please, could you not se 
sum you need by—by mortgaging 
the profits of your invention? Are 
financiers who deal with just that 
difficulty?” 

He shook his head in a short, stif 
savage motion. 4 

“No. Mine is a one-man inv 
His eyes shone. “I’ve given ten 
my life to it, child, much of my hei 
the whole of my fortune. I have— 
I will risk nothing, reveal nothing. 
bitter streak. Stubbornness. 
one-man invention. I would notr 
atom, not one hint, of the actual id 
invention; and there is not a soul 
advance me fifteen thousand po 
trust!” : 

His face was working, but Winnik 
cream, watched his eyes, and agai 
cided that these were shining—nol 
ing. She meant, of course, that the 
them was sound and sane. . 

~ Something stirred strangely wit 
like the darting flicker of a sharp, 
flame. She thrilled. It was no ordi 
citement, not even a manifestatio 
always-wonderful intuition. Yea 
she came to believe that it was 4 
pure genius. Whatever it was, it m 
to an act of which she would not ! 
lieved herself capable. , 

She leaned forward, her omg 
her slender fingers on his sleeve. 

(Continued on Page 7 ) 
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Very grave is “Doctor” Dan. Perhaps 
he is recalling those days when mother 
reached into her medicine cabinet for a 
certain oft-used ae ae and 
better take castor oil, I fink,” he diag- 
noses solemnly. 

“O-0-0-0!” The patient registers re- 
lapse. The doctor rallies to the crisis. 

“I mean Squibb’s Castor Oil. It 
doesn't taste at all. Muvver gave it to 
me when I was little. si 


Pure and clear, Squibb’s Castor Oil 
(Tasteless) wins children to its use 
because it is actually tasteless. Like 
“easy-to-take” Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, it saves mother a lot of fussing 
with the little ones. What is more, 
these and all of the other Squibb 
Household Products have the doc- 
tor’s approval. 

Each Squibb medicine cabinet req- 
uisite combines great purity and cor- 
rect strength with some essential 


points of superiority as marked as the 
tastelessness of Squibb’s Castor 
Oil. Any Squibb Product is not only 
more pleasant to take, but of the 
highest medicinal value. 


Make your medicine cabinet “100 
per cent Squibb,” and thus safeguard 
the health of your family. There is 
infinite economy in highest quality 
where the welfare of someone close to 
your heart is concerned. Since 1858, 
Physicians and Pharmacists have relied 
upon the products of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. They know that these products 
are as pure and dependable as science 
and or can make them. Insist upon 
original Squibb packages. 


SQUI 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 
Squibb’s Ebsom Salt—More agreeabie to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Special Epsom Salt—Practically free from the 
unpleasant taste. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless)—Purified by a new process. 
Free from the usual characteristic taste. Children and 
adults will take it readily. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—Pure crystals for solution, or soft 
powder for dusting. A soothing, mild antiseptic. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior 
corrective for acid mouth and stomach. 
For children and adults. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made_ with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Protects 
the teeth from Acid Decay. 
Soothes tender gums. 
Squibb’s Saccharin Tablets— 
Perfectly pure and readily 
soluble. 

Squibb’s Extract of Vanilla— 
Exceptionally high flavor and 
ibe strength, 


BB: 


Copyright 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


e “Priceless Ingredient’ of every Product is the Honor and Integrity of its Maker 
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at the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


A close-up of the FINNELL Scrubber in 
action! Here you see it scouring the 
foyer of Goodyear Hall, the recreation 
building of Goodyear employes. This 
great business institution not only pro- 
vides educational opportunities for its’ 
workmen, but up-to-date equipment 
for their work. The 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


is maintaining CLEAN FLOoRs in hundreds of 
factories, large and small, bothin America and 
abroad. It makes for contented workers and 
inspires cleaner work. It is also helping office 
buildings, stores, hotels, etc., to create the 
atmosphere of cleanliness and service so neces- 
sary to attract tenants and patrons. 

The FINNELL sysTEM uses electricity, the 
cheapest and best power. It enables one man to 
do the work of two or three. It cleans evenly, 
using clear water for every inch of floor space. 
It gets floors cleaner than ordinary hand-and- 
knee methods at a much lower cost. 

If you are an employer or are employed, 
if you serve the public or are served, remem- 
ber that 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


---------—- CLIP HERE——————————: 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 
Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums alls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals MEM SCARS 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
109 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Direct factory representatives in all principal cities in U. S. 
Robert W. Wright, Ltd., British Concessionaires 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1 

J. B. Forbes, 26 Jamison St., Sydney , 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“Tell me, please, Mr. Pollard—could 
you—would it be possible to complete your 
invention with fifteen thousand pounds?”’ 

He scowled, thinking, then nodded. 

“Tt may be complete at any moment— 
but probably it will not!” 

“T will lend you fifteen thousand pounds, 
Mr. Pollard, and ask no questions!”’ said 
Winnie. 

“You, child! But you’re gambling!” 

“T am the daughter of a gambler, Mr. 
Pollard,” she heard herself half whisper. 
“Only—daddy backed horses and I back 
men!” 

He stared strangely, and Winnie, rather 
pale but wholly composed, noted with a 
curious mechanical precision that his eyes 
had reddened at the corners a little—in the 
way that the eyes of those severely handled 
by life are apt to redden, without tears, at 
an unexpected kindness. 

“T will accept that offer, you beautiful 
little thing!’’ he said. “‘ You shall have one- 
twentieth share of the profits of my in- 
vention.” 

One-twentieth! 

Winnie felt a sudden chill. She was more 
accustomed to 90 per cent than one- 
twentieth. She preferred percentages to 
fractions. 

The voice of May Fasterton fluted across 
to them. 

“But the magenta horse with the pale- 
green jockey always wins, Sandra darling! 
Oh, very well, one more race!”’ 

Winnie and Mr. Pollard stared at each 
other—each seeming a little shocked. 

Then, like a ghost, the man in overalls 
from the laboratory appeared, breathless, 
at the open window. 

His face was white, he panted as though 
he had been running, and Winnie saw little 
beads of perspiration on his face. But his 
eyes were blazing. 

“‘It’s Number 37, sir!’’ he gasped; ‘a 
thousand hours—and she’s lapping it up 
like a dog laps water!” 

He flung a grimy hand over the sill. Pol- 
lard reached for it with a sort.of hunger. 

Then the man in overalls was gone and 
Pollard turned to Winnie. 

“TI rather think, Miss O’Wynn, that 
you have made yourself a very rich woman 
in the last five minutes,” he said a little un- 
steadily. “I am very glad!” 

“But, please—but what have you in- 
vented?” 

‘A form of perpetual motion!” he said, 
stubbornly uncommunicative, but smiling. 
“Something that was bound to come.” 

Then they both turned to greet the 
steeplechasers. 

“Tt is a very jolly race game, dear Mr. 
Pollard,” said May gayly. ‘‘Because the 
same horse always wins—which does away 
with the worrying uncertainty of course.” 

She broke off, eying Winnie. 

“Why, you are quite pale, child!”’ she 
said, and turned to Pollard. ‘“‘ Winnie is 
tired, and I think we must go now. You 
have been charmingly kind to us and ever 
so patient, and we have all enjoyed our- 
selves no end, haven’t we, Winnie?” 

“Yes, it has been very pleasant,” said 
Winnie, and rose. 

It certainly was pleasant to realize that 
she really was wide-awake—and not in 
dreamland. But May had spoken no more 
than the bare truth. Winnie was quite 
oddly tired. And, because she had not yet 
learned that genius has its reactions, she 
wondered why. But her blue eyes were as 
wonderful as ever and her smile as sweet. 

She did not talk much on the way home; 
she was too raptly listening to the low song 
of the motor gears. 

“A very rich woman—nn—nn—nn— 
” they 
went, with a sort of eternal drowsy content. 


ce 


Iv 


F IT was with less than her customary 

demure aplomb that Winnie entered the 
office of the gentle Mr. Jay at about twelve 
o’clock on the following morning, she man- 
aged to conceal that fact with complete 
success. 

The gentle one, apprised by telegram, 
was expecting her, and instantly proceeded, 
as was his breezy way, to assure her that 
he had never seen her looking so lovely, so 
radiant and so fair. 

“Me, I look into the glass every morning, 
and I sigh just a little bit heavier every 
time I look, Miss Winnie,” he said frankly. 
“Anno G. Domini is hard on my heels— 
and, unlike yourself, I’m not so radiant as 
I was, Miss Winnie. Few City men are, be- 
lieye me—not with business scraping the 
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rocks at the bottom every time she moves— 
like a water-logged windjammer, ha-ha!”’ 

He moved chairs back and forth very 
attentively. But his eyes were glassier than 
ever—for he was excited. He guessed that 
Winnie had got what he described as re- 
sults already—but he hardly dared to ask 
her what they were. 

“‘She’s chain lightning when she really 
darts her little harpoon, as I know only too 
well,” he was saying to himself as he fussed 
about her, “but if she’s got results al- 
ready I—I wonder there ain’t an odor of 
red-hot friction in the air; yes, sir.” 

Aloud he purred that on receipt of 
Winnie’s telegram he had telephoned to 
Colonel Arthurton and that ill-used half- 
pay warrior’s legal adviser. 

“Tt all turns on what the solicitor— 
Barbeman—says to what you have to tell 
us, Miss Winnie.” 

He paused a moment, staring at the 
sweet face, perhaps a wee bit paler than 
usual, before him. But Winnie volunteered 
nothing more than a smile, and the gentle 
one continued. 

“There’s not a shadow of doubt, Miss 
Winnie, that the old colonel and Barbeman 
have pretty well got the skids on Mr. Pol- 
lard already ——” 

Winnie’s eyes widened. 

“Oh, please—‘skids’?”’ 


George H. smiled with a species of in- , 


dulgent apology. 

“Tm sorry, Miss Winnie—Greek to 
you, of course. What I mean to say is that 
they have piled up a pretty considerable 
heap of evidence about this man Pollard’s 
state of mind already. And if you’ve got— 
er—what I should call good news for us 
today, why, I think I can venture to de- 
clare that there’s a sweet—a very sweet— 
little — um — solatium — honorarium — in 
fact, a right royal rake-off waiting for us 
two—um—old campaigners, Miss Winnie! 
Yes, indeed! I’m expecting the colonel 
every minute; every second, in fact.’ 

He eyed her anxiously. Winnie caused 
her big blue eyes to shine upon him. 

“It is so good and kind of you, dear Mr. 


Jay, to think always of me—of my share of 


any—honorariums—that may happen, and 
I am so grateful to you for that. So many 
people nowadays seem to think only of 
themselves—to be quite selfish, and not to 
care at all, don’t you think so, please?” 

“They do that,’’ agreed Mr. Jay. “It’s 
a shame—but it will never be denied by me. 
Never. Er—Miss Winnie—how did you 
get on? Have you found out anything 
about this Mr. Pollard’s latest way of 
squandering his money?” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Oh, please, yes,’’ she said softly. “‘I 
know exactly what he is trying to invent— 
to perfect. It is a very difficult thing to dis- 
cover; I think—it ——” 

She broke off as the door opened and a 
clerk announced the arrival of Colonel 
Arthurton. 

With him the old soldier brought two 

others—his son, a pale, languid youth with 
something vulpine in his chilly close-set 
eyes, which warned Winnie at first glance 
to mistrust his languor; and his lawyer, a 
short thick elderly gentleman, with a fat 
rubicund face which might have looked 
quite jolly if his eyes had been legs like 
green flint. 
_ Colonel Arthurton himself was not much 
in the way of good looks. He was too yellow 
and dry-skinned, his eyebrows were too 
fierce, his scowl too deeply engraved, and 
the whites of his eyes were too suffused with 
the signs of petulance, irascibility and liver. 
He had, under a white mustache, the very 
widest, cruelest mouth Winnie had ever 
seen. It seemed to shut liplessly like a 
snake’s. His voice was shrill and querulous. 
Winnie did not take a violent fancy to him 
nor to the twain at his heels. 

The gentle George effected the necessary 
introductions with his customary fluent 
ease, and, noting with half an eye corner 
that his little star client was by no means 
enraptured by the new arrivals, got to busi- 
ness at once. 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ he began in his bluff 
and breezy way, “‘as I had the—um—con- 
fidence to prophesy, Miss O’Wynn’s gifts 
have succeeded in a few hours where my 
own talents, such as they are—ha-ha, such 
as they are—failed in a few days. I have 
the privilege to inform you, colonel, that we 
are in a position to tell you exactly what 
form of—um—wild-goose chase Mr. Pollard 
is now engaged in wasting his money on.” 

The three hungry-eyed sharks leaned for- 
ward as one man. The old man tilted a 
snappy little bow toward Winnie. 


i'n 

“Yes, yes, very creditable, your 
very creditable,” he said, and Iv 
little, like an enamored cottonmout 
eve her. 4 

eorge H.’s eyes grew glassier\< 
caught the leer, and he went. on * 

“Miss O’Wynn will tell you hers: 
stated. i 

And Winnie was quick to do so, 

“T had tea—with two friends—) 
Pollard’s yesterday, you see,” she 
“And I think that was a little in 
erate, for Mr. Pollard and the work 
his big laboratory were very | 
the chief man—assistant—kept cor 
report things, and Mr. Pollard tol 
great deal about what they were tr 
invent. I am sure, please, you won’ 
I am saying it unkindly, but poor \\) 
lard seemed to me to be very: 
strung.” 

The lawyer leaned forward. 

“High-strung, hey, Miss O’Wynn \ 
please, in what way? What mai 
think he was high-strung?” 

Winnie reflected. 

“Oh, he seemed—odd! Different | 
hard to explain, please. His eyes w 
traordinarily bright!’ 

‘Restless eyes, eh? Darted abo | 
haps? Glittered, no doubt? Uneasy | 
stare.” 

“Yes—I think that is how they | 
seem to an ordinary person, please | 
way,” admitted Winnie. 

“The man was jumpy, Miss 0’); 
disconnected? Moved his hands 
Talked—well, queerly, eh? Comi: 
what do you gather he was inventil) 

He was handling her very nicely, } 
thought so herself. 

“Oh, he told me that. I was then 
his foreman came; and, even if he h| 
told me I heard, please, what the fc | 
said! Mr. Pollard told me that the} 
engaged in inventing perpetual mc) 

She heard the sharp intake | 
colonel’s breath, caught the low chu | 
George H. Jay and the soft whistle | 
fox-eyed son. | 

But the lawyer leaned forward, «| 
more and yet more blandly. 

“Ah, yes, yes, yes. Perpetual n' 
very wonderful idea, very,” he |’ 
‘And has he been successful—did | 
that, Miss O’Wynn?” 

“Oh, not yet; _I don’t think he ha 
invented it yet. But once the—the fc! 
came running with an item of news 
seemed to please Mr. Pollard,” car 
low, demure, ingenuous voice. | 

“Yes, yes. And did you accid¢| 
overhear what the foreman said?” {| 
the lawyer gently. 

Winnie smiled. | 

“Oh, please, yes; and it seemed to 
so very—odd—I thought. He said—. 
thing like—‘It’s thirty-seven thc 
hours, and she’s lapping it up like 
laps water!’’’ | 

The lawyer nodded. | 

“The foreman said that? What | 
mean, do you think?” | 

Winnie shook her head rather sac 

“T—_sgomehow, please, I am sorry 
it sounded rather—rather absurd. / 
could not possibly mean anything. | 
understand inventing very well, an 
haps I ought not to say it, but it so 
just—insane.”’ 

“Tnsane—yes, yes. 
heard?” 

“Oh, yes; quite all, please.” 

The lawyer turned to Mr. Jay. - 

“And you say that material— 
wood, sealed cases, and so forth—is 
arriving at Malverstoke railway s 
consigned to Mr. Pollard?” 4 

Mr. Jay, a little flushed at the tips 
ears, smiled. ; 

“Well, perhaps not daily; but ye 
take it, Mr. Barbeman, that a good 
tons of expensive stuff have been cons 
to Mr. Pollard in the past year. Is 
festive evening with the station ma 
he added significantly. 

There was a little pause as Barbem 
flected, broken by the querulous qu’ 
of the colonel. 

“Well, Barbeman, well?” 

The lawyer spoke. , 

“Capital!” he said. “Capital! Fa 
ter than I dared hope for! I had n 
pected—perpetual motion!” 

“Why, the man must be 
hatter,” said Mr. Jay. 

The lawyer was chuckling. | ? 

“Yes, it will do, colonel; it’s en 
With what we’ve already got, tls 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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7 remarkably fine car — 
romoderately priced” 


idoubtful if any motor car has ever 
ted so much comment as the new 
ce-Arrow Serzes 80, 


' Pierce-Arrow for less than $3,000! 
it fact alone is of momentous inter- 
But only when you have driven this 
ver many miles of quickly changing 
litions will you appreciate that never 
such a remarkably fine car been so 
lerately priced. 


ll who have seen this car in action 
gnize it unmistakably as a Pierce- 
9w—a well-bred car displaying in its 
duct the heritage of a long line of 
trious ancestors. The very spirit ex- 
ted in its mastery of the road could 
ut the spirit of Pierce-Arrow. 
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This new car is an admirable expres- 
sion of Pierce-Arrow ideals—designed and 
built by the same organization that has 
devoted its sole endeavor for twenty-three 
years to the production of what most peo- 
ple believe are America’s finest motor cars. 


Women like this car for its ease of con- 
trol—its beautiful, faultless finish—the 
staunchly built, luxuriously equipped 


bodies. 


Men see and appreciate these things, as 
well as abundantly flowing power—surg- 
ing acceleration—versatile flexibility— 
the many recurring characteristics of fine 
car performance so eagerly sought. 


Wouldn’t you like to see and drive this 
new Pierce-Arrow that has created such 
unprecedented interest? The Pierce-Ar- 
row representative in your city will be glad 
to arrange a thorough demonstration. 
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PIERCE-ARROW 
Series SU 


J-Pass” houring Gar ke se $2,895 
SePasssedanee tsar, 10% 5) ae $3,895 
P-Passe Sedan CA BOUe 19. $3,995 
7-P. 


at Buffaloy Government Tax additional 


Standard Equipment. . Balloon Tires, 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 

Pierce-Arrow customers who prefer 
to purchase their cars out of income 
rather than capital may avail themselves 
of the services of the Pierce-Arrow Fi- 
nance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow 
banking institution. ” 


ae 


Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger 
cars of two types: the Pierce-Arrow Dual- 
Valve Six and the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 
Prerce-Arrow Motor Busses 
Prerce-Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 may be obtained from our 


local representative or by addressing us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Prepare for Fall 
and Winter Driving 


Allear Service 


Al-Year Drivers 


Right now, motorists are bringing 
their cars to United Motors 
Branches and Authorized Service 
Stations to have the electrical 
equipments inspected and adjusted 
for the more strenuous demands 
of shorter days and colder nights. 


Make up your mind that this Fall 
you will see to it that the Delco or 
Remy electrical equipment on your 
car gets expert attention— in time. 
Better still, go to the United Motors 
representative in your town today. 
The oval sign he displays guar- 
antees specialized, authorized serv- 
ice and genuine, trustworthy parts. 


Write for our handy Directory 
of Authorized Service Stations. 


Ru tHORIZED 
( ) 
( Guay 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General ae: INCORPORATED 


» Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
guide to his mentality should be enough! 
We can go into that ——”’ 
Mr. Jay beamed and drew out a drawer 


| in his desk like a man drawing a knife. 


He drew from it a check which he handed 
to Winnie. 

“T am proud to have the privilege of pay- 
ing you this on account of your fee for a 


| very sound, very brilliant accomplishment 


of a difficult task, Miss Winnie,” he said. 
“Tt is for two hundred and fifty guineas, on 
account.” 

His glassy eye fixed Mr. Barbeman, who 
in his turn and wholly without hesitation 
produced a very tolerable slab of paper 
money. 

“This is five hundred guineas, colonel; 
the sum in advance of his fee which Mr. 
Jay stipulated he should receive this morn- 
ing should the preliminary information of 
his—um—young lady client—prove satis- 
factory. I think it should be paid to him— 
with, of course, the stipulation’ that Miss 
O’ Wynn proceeds to gather what further in- 
formation she can concerning the’’—he 
smiled lipfully—‘“‘ah—researches into the 
mysteries of perpetual motion by Mr. 
Pollard!” 

The colonel scowled, gnawing at his ven- 
erable mustache. Evidently the operation 
of detaching himself from fair money was 
painful in the extreme. 

“That, of course, is understood,” said 
Mr. Jay urbanely. 

“You think this perpetual-motion phan- 
tasy will top off our case against Pollard, 
hey?” asked the colonel. 

Barbeman pursed his lips, nodding. 

“Very well,’ said the colonel. 

Mr. Jay took the money and put it in 
the drawer. 

Winnie softly closed her little bag over 
the check and looked up, bright-eyed and 
smiling. 

“Please, do you mind if I say that I am 
very glad I have been able to help a little?” 
she cooed in a voice so sweet, so soft that it 
was like music. 

Though gentle Mr. Jay did not appear to 
find it so, for he stiffened suddenly, and his 
eyes went strangely dull. 

“Of course, I do not know anything of 
what the—the exact object of your in- 
quiries about poor Mr. Pollard are, but per- 
haps I ought to tell you something which 
has occurred to me,” she continued. 

““Yes—yes?”’ 

Mr. Barbeman looked at her in a fatherly 
manner. 

“T only wanted to say if you do not mind, 
please, that I think it would be a very good 
investment if you or Colonel Arthurton 
cared to lend Mr. Pollard part of the fifteen 
thousand pounds he may possibly need 
to—to complete his invention! You see, he 
has used up all his resourees—and he is des- 
perately in need of money to complete it!”’ 

Four men arose stiffly like men enchanted 
as she spoke. 

“Used up all his resources!’’ snarled 
three of them in unison. 

“Oh, yes; he told meso! It seems so sad 
that for the sake of just fifteen thousand 
pounds he should fail, don’t you think so?”’ 

“Used up all his resources!” the colonel 
echoed again, glaring. ‘What d’ye mean 
by that, hey? D’ye mean that the stupid 
fool has run through his fortune—the very 
fortune I am fighting—spending money 
like water—to protect?” 

He was white with shock and fury. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ chimed Winnie; “‘he told me 
so. He has spent every penny he ever 
owned, and, I think, please, a good deal 
more; and I know he would be most grate- 
ful if he could raise—‘raise’ is the right 
word, isn’t it, please?—fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds more to help him to suc- 
cess!’’ Her blue eyes shone expectantly on 
the colonel and his legal adviser. 

But the ex-warrior hardly seemed to see 
it in that light; and it was easy enough to 
understand his point of view. Convinced 
that Pollard still had a great deal of money, 
he had just permitted himself to part with 
five hundred for information which had 
seemed most valuable, information which 
the shrewd Barbeman himself said would 
round off their case for safely locking up the 
Pollard money till it should come to the 
colonel or his son. And now, on the very 
heels of that information—and payment— 
this ingenuous blue-eyed child added, in 
effect, that there was no money left to lock 
up. He turned to Mr. Jay, grinding his 
teeth most unpleasantly. 

But Barbeman was before him. 

“This very disconcerting information 
completely—er—revolutionizes the whole 
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matter,”’ he said smoothly, albeit ¥h 
anxious eye. “I can only advise th| 
withdraw from the whole business, eo} 
cancel the matter, so to speak, from | 
ginning. Mr. Jay and this very able ) 
lady naturally, in view of the de 
ments, will wish, and rightly, to 
the preliminary fee they have been— 
um—by mistake ——” ) 

Honest John cut in quickly there. 

“Pardon me, my dear sir, I—and ]| 
for Miss O’Wynn—naturally will nc 
to do anything of the kind. Quite 
contrary; oh, quite!” 

“You mean to say you'll try t{ 
that unearned money?” snarled the ¢| 
and Arthurton Junior whistled hi| 
low note of surprise. 

His goaded parent whirled on hin | 

“Stop that infernal noise! D’ye; 
this a time for tootling, you fool?” | 

Mr. Barbeman spoke with raise): 
brows. | 

“You are joking, Jay, of course!” 

“Far from it,” returned the gent}. 
“That money was paid for the 
formation obtainable concerning wh;| 
Pollard was working on. The inforr| 
has been supplied, can be corrobor:| 
necessary, and the matter, as far as || 
concerned, will close with the deposit 
the money in our respective banks | 
ordinary way. I can say that I—a) 
doubtedly Miss O’Wynn—commi| 
with you that later information—sy | 
free, mark you!—should not be | 
palatable; but that is not our affair. 
nuh, by no means. I—we—did our 
have been paid the cash and—¢ 
thank you for the cash. That, I heli 
all. I am sorry your plans appear t¢ 
been upset, but your plans are nat 
not Miss O’Wynn’s or mine, and, if | 
speak candidly, I am not partic 
anxious to be associated with your | 
They struck me as being, if not sha 
least not quite up to the high stand, 
which I—er—endeavor to keep the t 
this office.” 

And Mr. Jay locked his drawer and 
not without dignity, to close the inte 

“Ha! Scound. ”? began the ¢ 
viciously, but Barbeman interrupted 

“Careful, colonel; please. Mr. Ja 
hear from me in due course. Let it1 
for the time being, I beg! We had 
leave now.” 

But Winnie broke in. 

“Oh, but, please, won’t you wait 
I have explained?” she besought ¢g 
“You see, I think I shall be able to- 
turn your disappointment into som 
very different.” 

Mr. Barbeman signed to the colo 
steady himself, and faced her with a 
as sincere as a dogfish’s. 

“More information still?” he p) 
“Ah, you are a young lady of mam 
prises, I see. What do you wish to tell 

Winnie’s eyes fell for a moment. 
she began to explain. ! 

‘After Mr. Pollard had confessec 
he was sorely in need of more money 
a very impulsive thing,” she said, ¥ 
very convincing air of confession. 
see, there is something rather nice 
Mr. Pollard, and I was so sorry for 
In spite of his—nerves—somehow 
lieved in him; and so in an impulsiy 
ment I was so sanguine that I agre 
lend him the fifteen thousand pound: 
he needed in return for a twentieth 
of the profits of his invention when— 
it is invented!” 

They stared. Mr. Jay sat very st 
face quite expressionless. 

“That is such a lot of money—nea) 
I have—and I saw, when I came to 
it over carefully, that perhaps I had | 
sympathy run away with me. For! 
know at all exactly what Mr. Poll: 
seeking except that it is some ki 
perpetual motion.” 

She hesitated, then faced them br: 
and continued, her voice very low: 

“And I have been thinking, please 
perhaps you would all like to share Wl 
in the possibility of making a fortune! 
Pollard invents perpetual motion. 
understand these things perhaps so ¥ 
I should, but it seemed to me 
Colonel Arthurton took three thot 
pounds’ worth of the fifteen tho 
pounds, and Mr. Arthurton took an 
three thousand, and Mr. Barbeman 
thousand, and you, dear Mr. Jay, a 
three thousand, that would leavemeré 
sible for three thousand pounds inste 
fifteen thousand, and, of course, We * 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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BUILDING A BUSINESS 


} 

HE last forty years we have built a 
‘usiness,” said the vice-president of 
“Charley and Mac 


: that corner and built up a good 


‘corporation. 


” 


Ss said Aunt Carrie, the family 
: 


ler. “We built this business in 
ly days,”’ said the owner of a cross- 


zeneral store. 
| 


vice-president, Aunt Carrie and 
intry storekeeper are plain, matter- 
people, not given to flighty talk or 
of speech. Yet they use, in every- 
nversation, one of the most imag- 
> and fanciful phrases in our lan- 
—and everybody, in business or 
nows what they mean! 


me. WW. 


For everybody knows that stores and 

factories, banks, warehouses and ter- 
>} > 

minals are but the outward, material 


Back of each of 


these there rises, shadowy and vast, the 


symbols .of business. 


great structure of the real business. Based 
on good-will, bound together with con- 
sumer and dealer contacts, cemented with 
fair dealing, this invisible structure rises 
slowly behind every honest enterprise. 


The actual value in money of this in- 
visible, intangible business is tremendous. 
A great soap company values this struc- 
ture at double the sum of all its physical 
properties. A motor-car manufacturer 


lists it among the first of his assets. A con- 


ASE eR onac 


fectioner in a small town sold this invis- 
ible property for three times what his 


stock, building and fixtures brought him. 

The master builders of to-day know 
that this invisible property can be planned 
and erected as definitely as a structure of 
concrete and steel. For advertising creates 
good-will, not in unrelated units, but in 
the mass. It fosters, and even commands, 
It establishes 


fair dealing. the confi- 


dence of dealer and consumer alike, not 


And ad- 
vertising, like any other form of creative 


by hundreds, but by millions. 
energy, works best and produces most 


when under experienced direction and 
intelligent restraint. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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You need these other 
BOSCH Necessities 


St 
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Wiper “Electric” 


An absolutely reliable 

automatic cleaner that 

is operated electrically. 

Not affected by engine 

speeds. Puts no burden 
on the battery, requires no 
attention. $9.50 each. A real 
quality unit. 


Mm BVO” Ss Ce 
(| SPA RK Paes 
“The Red Plug” 


=== The big sure-firing gas- 

; tight plug with the un- 

[ breakable insulator and 

Uy the nickel-steel elec- 

trodes. Get the genuine 

—it’s red! Regular sizes $1.00. 
Ford Size 75c. 


B'O'S*G H 


Ignition System 
Type 600 for FORDS 
A new ignition sys- 
tem—big, dependa- 
ble, efficient, water- 
proof—automatic 
spark advance. 
Makes starting easy 
—adds power and 
speed—saves gas and repairs— 
keeps plugs clean—prevents all 
ignition troubles. Price $12.75 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
all be sharing—sharing’’—the sweet voice 
faltered—‘“‘sharing whatever there is to 
share!” 

It was a fair offer. But it was odd to 
note how the listeners received it. 

Mr. Barbeman raised his green and 
flinty eyes to the ceiling like a man about 
to pray; the colonel’s son whistled liquidly; 
the colonel gave utterance to a short yelp 
of sardonic mirth. 

But gentle George H. Jay sat very still, 
as graven images sit where put. 

“Mr. Pollard himself said that the— 
the—investment would make me a very 


» | rich woman,” urged Winnie a little anx- 


To save your car, to keep it new—free from rattles 
and groans, to secure riding comfort over rough or 
pot-holed roads; Bosch Shock Absorbers are essen- 
tial. They are adjustable and easily so, to exactly 
meet Balloon tire requirements, as well as those 
of high pressure tires. 


Bosch Shock Absorbers will absolutely prevent the 
“galloping” which Balloon tires develop at high 
speed, without interfering in the least with their 
wonderful cushioning properties. 


Don’t ride another mile without Bosch. Ask your 
nearest dealer. Sent C. O. D. if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Give name, year and model of car. 


“Bosch is Best for Balloons” 


PRICES, PER PAIR 
For Fords (In Canada $15) $10 
For Medium Cars (In Canada $22.50) $15 
For Heavy Cars and Trucks (In Canada $30) $20 TRADE MARK 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches: 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for 
those who can qualify as Official Bosch Dealers. Write or wire. 


iously. ‘‘So—so—won’t you join me?” 

“Join in presenting fifteen thousand 
pounds to a rainbow-chasing visionary in 
search of some kind of perpetual motion!” 
snarled the colonel. ‘‘Good Lord, child, 
no! Cer-tainly not!” 

Mr. Barbeman shook his head slowly. 

“Er—Miss O’Wynn, have you no 
friends — relations — trustees — um— legal 
advisers to help you take care of your 
money?” he asked concernedly. “You are 
throwing it away! The proposal you make 
is—comic, young lady, comic!” 

He rose. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said gentle 
Mr. Jay importantly, unlocking his drawer. 
“Tt has pleased you to reply facetiously to 
my client’s kindly proposal. I may claim 
to know her a little better than yourselves, 
and I want you to see my reception of her 
proposal. I, too, am a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, Mr. Barbeman, but I do not 
find anything comic about that proposal.” 

He took the wad of bank notes he had 
just received and proffered them—a little 
lingeringly—to Winnie. 

“Five hundred guineas, Miss Winnie— 
nuh, nuh, call it pounds for even money’s 
sake.”’ He peeled off five five-pound notes. 
“All the loose money I’ve got—to spare. 
I hand it to you, Miss Winnie, for one- 
thirtieth share in your loan to Mr. Pollard. 
Old George is shoulder to shoulder with 
you, Miss Winnie!” he said, and gave 
quite a creditable imitation of a carefree 
smile—considering that he had just staked 
five hundred on the chance of a man invent- 
ing perpetual motion. It was rather wan, 
that smile, and there was a sort of sadness 
in his glassy eyes. 

“I—I ought to warn you, dear Mr. Jay — 
that I am not concealing a single thing. 
It—it really is a risk, you know!” she told 
him, her wide eyes frankly on his. 

“That,” said Honest John leadenly, “‘is 
all right. I’ve got to tell you Miss 
Winnie, that I’ve sworn an oath that the 
first investment you offered I would take— 
yes, sir, Miss Winnie—and that goes if you 
offered me a share in a gold-brick factory! 
Happy about it, I’m not; confident, I 
won't swear I am; but I care not. That 
goes, Miss Winnie. I’m putting that five 
hundred on you. I’m betting it on you— 
not on perpetual motion!”’ 

Winnie was charmed. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you so “f 
she began, and the colonel turned to the 
door with a grunt of disgust. 

Barbeman smiled maliciously at the 
gentle—but anxious-looking— George H. 

“Tf that little transaction was staged to 
impress us—to lead us on to follow your 
example, Jay, I fear that it has missed fire 
rather badly; rather ——” 

He stopped abruptly as the door opened 
and a very beautiful lady indeed floated 
in—over, as one may say, the feebly pro- 
testing body of Mr. Jay’s head clerk. 

It was May Fasterton. 


, 


Vv 


ieee FASTERTON swept a languid 
glance over the Arthurton trio—rather 
subtly conveying a vague wonder that the 
caretaker had not swept the offices more 
carefully that morning—and turned to 
Winnie, proffering a note. 

“This came to March Lodge for you 
from Mr. Pollard this morning, child,’’ she 
said. “But you had flown off to town 
apparently at dawn. It is marked ‘Urgent, 
Private, Most Important,’ as you see. And 
it seemed to be less imbecile to bring it 
with me when I came up, two trains later, 
than to leave it at March Lodge. They 
told me at your flat that you were here, 
and, quaintly enough, I had _ sufficient 
intelligence to motor round here with it in 
case it had any bearing on any of those 
intriguing little business transactions you 
so frequently seem to commit in alliance 
with Mr.—ah—Jay!”’ 

“Oh, May, thank you so!” 


Septe c 


Winnie opened the note, f 
ously from sheer excitement, 
Her quick eyes flashed down { 
and her flush deepened as she log } 
Mr. Jay. q 
“But I—I don’t understand: 
Please, Mr. Pollard says my sl 
investment—is worth a million 
many millions!” 
She passed the note to Mr, Js 
ears had turned bright scarlet, | 
Honest John did not snatch thy, 
but if he had reached it to him a f| 
a second quicker he might haye ¢ 
his elbow. 
“A—million!” he croaked, “A 
just sense enough to get in fair ay 
on the ground floor!” . ey 
He sopped up the contents of th 
a second. ; et 
“But, please, dear Mr. 
it mean? What is it that 
invented?’’ asked Winnie. 
Mr. Jay touched his bell. 
“A new storage battery, 
miracle. But let us keep 
stuttered. ‘‘Let us be self- 
Winnie,” he urged, fir 
trembling, his eyes blazi 
dilating, his Adam’s apple p 
“Send in young Evans,’ 
and a weather-browned 


““You’re up in this elec 
aren’t you, hey, Evans? 
volts and things, hey?” 
“T’ve done a little to it as an; 
“Yes, yes, my boy. Well, tell | 
a man invented a brand-new | 
storage battery which would hol 
cally as much electricity as you | 
shoot into it—so much that a| 
battery the size of a steamer tru 
be made to hold enough electricity 
he calls it—to run a torpedo boa 
the Atlantic and back—well, noy 
that be a big thing in the electric: 
Evans?” | 

The eyes of Mr. Evans bulged. 

“‘A big thing, sir! There isn’t an) 
in the world wouldn’t give his he 
it! Why, why, Edison—Ediso 
would raise his hat to that man—a 
he doesn’t know about storage | 
you don’t need to waste time huni 
sir! It was bound to come—but it 
some finding!” 

“Yes, yes, my boy; but w 
worth?” 

Evans shook his head. 

“Anything a man liked to ask 
sir. It would be priceless—like a ¢ 
that weighed half a ton. Excuse } 
don’t mean to say it’s been done!” 

Mr. Jay seemed to enlarge in sti 
he answered. 

“My boy, not only has it been 
but Miss O’Wynn and I are pé 
prietors of it! Thank you, Hvar 
will do! Oh, show these gentler 
Evans.” : 

He waved a very important han 

“Morning, colonel! Morning, 
man. There’s no need to gnash yo 
at my client, Miss O’Wynn, and 1 
were offered a large share in this fc 
this fabulous fortune—by Miss 0” 
for the paltry sum of three thousand 
each—but your courage was not at 

“Yes,” snarled Barbeman, “an 
was yours, you five-hundred-pound 

But gentle Mr. Jay was above t 
of thing. 

He had a solid thirtieth of | 
twentieth; and if her twentieth we 
even a million, that made his thiz 
her twentieth round about th 
thousand pounds. 

Why wrangle about a pound ort 
a low-life like Barbeman? 

“Show them out, Evans 
crisply. And Evans showed them. 

Mr. Jay offered a large tremulo 
to Winnie. 

“T want to say—I want to say tl 
very much moved—very deeply ' 
Miss Winnie,” he uttered hoarse 
I’d had the pluck of a skinned 1 
would have been a rich man te 
rich woman. I congratulate you 
my heart, Miss Winnie. You de 
every last penny of it. Little—m 
‘friend o’ mine’?—little comra~— 

“Need we be hysterical? Is itn 
to be—sloppy?” came the cool, 
scornful voice of Lady Fasterton. 

Honest John wilted forthwit 
Winnie restored him with i 
smile. (Continued on Page (0) 
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Overland Chassis $395; Spad No. 10 (Open Express 
Body) $523; Combination No. 15 (Express Body with 
vestibule cab) $542; Combination No. 20 (Closed Pane! 
Body, Open cab) $542; Combination No. 25 (Closed Panel 
Body, vestibule cab) $558; all prices at Toledo, bodies 
mounted. Unmounted, knocked down and crated, deduct 
$5 each price. We reserve the right to change prices and 


Specifications without notice. 
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leet of 9 Saved $4000 
o They Bought 5 More 


It pays to load the delivery problems of your 
business on the broad, capable shoulders of 
the Overland Spad—pays handsomely —just as 
it is paying the Trio Laundry Company of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Trio folks started with one Overland. It 
paid. Then they bought four more Overlands. 
Then two more. And soon two more. At the 
end of the year, the company’s books revealed 
that these first nine Overlands saved about 
$4000 over the yearly cost of the light trucks 
the Overlands replaced. 


Now there are 14 Overland Spads on the job 
for this one laundry. Each one cleaning up a 
big day’s work and taking the starch out 
of delivery costs. According to Mr. T. C. 
Perkins, vice-president of the Trio Company— 


“Our Overlands have proven themselves, in 
our opinion, the best light delivery cars on the 
market, being economical in gas and oil, easy 


Wittys-Overtanp, Inc., Torepo, Ox10 


on tires, and our repair bills have been less than 
one-half our former repair expense. 


“Not only are we very much pleased with the 
service we have received from these trucks, but 
our route men are enthusiastic, and we take 
pleasure in recommending your truck to those 
in need of a reasonably priced light delivery 
service.” 


Everywhere, in all lines of business, it’s the 
same story—Overland Spads are paying their 
way. Because they are built to stand up and 
stay on the job. Sturdy express bodies and 
steel panel bodies, with variations for all needs 
—built of tough ash, oak and maple, reinforced 
with stout bracings and strappings—strong! 


You can work an Overland Spad until it doesn’t 
owe you a penny—and all the time it will be 
saving you many a dollar. That's the nubbins 
of what any number of Overland fleet owners 
will tell you! 


Wittys-‘Overtanp SAizs Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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The hidden 


quality that keeps 


a raincoat 


WATCIProo 


EN minutes in a light 
shower—and almost any 
raincoat will do. 


Half an hour in a driving rain 
—and only a coat that is duz/t to 
stay waterproof will keep you dry! 

How can you tell that the rain- 
coat you buy has this quality? 


The fact is that the most care- 
ful inspection of the coat will 


seldom tell. The finest of materials do not 
always make a raincoat really waterproof. 


The quality that keeps a raincoat 
waterproof 1s inbuilt. It depends more than 
anything else on the great- 
st care and skill in manu- 


acture. 


Raynsters today. 


That is why hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are wearing “U.S.” 


“U.S.” Raynsters are made with 
all the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber organization in the 
wold. livery inch of vas eU 


Raynster is backed by layer on 
layer of high grade rubber—every 


seam 1s reinforced. 


“U.S.” Raynsters 


are made in 


every different raincoat style— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart top-coats 
in tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden in- 


side. But all “U.S.” Raynsters have 
one characteristic 1n common. 
They’re built to stay waterproof! 


The “U.S.” Raynster label is on 
every coat. It will pay you to look 
for it. 

Our little booklet en- 
titled, ““A Scotchman 
Started It,” will help you 
to distinguish raincoat 
quality. Mazled free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

The door opened and the grim head of 
Mr. Barbeman was thrust in. 

“Take it,’ said Barbeman aggressively, 
“or leave it, Miss O’Wynn, but, remember, 
no man, woman or child can afford to 
sneeze at cold, hard ready money. Listen! 
I’ll give you five thousand pounds for a 
fiftieth share of your twentieth! Take 
it—or leave it!” 

It was the only way to conduct this 
forlornest of forlorn hopes. 

Mr. Jay made a gesture of pure derision 
but, most amazingly, Winnie stayed him, 
facing Mr. Barbeman with her sweetest 
smile. 

“Tf I refuse, Mr. Barbeman, I feel that 
I shall make an—an unfriend for life. And 
life has been so good to me that I feel I 
would not care to have one single unfriend. 
I will forgive you for the things you said— 
and sell you the fiftieth share of my share 
you ask for!” 3 

“Nuh, nuh—nuh, nuh! Why throw it 
away, Miss Winnie? I’ll buy that fiftieth 
if you must sell!” 

Barbeman was in the office instantly. 

“Oh, no; you’ve had your chance, Jay!” 
he snapped. ‘That’s a bargain, Miss 
O’Wynn. I’ll send my check and an agree- 
ment for signature round within a quarter 


| of an hour!” 


He grinned at George H., smirked at 
Winnie, and had the naked nerve to ogle 
May Fasterton. Then he departed. He 
was a hard-shelled solicitor, haymaking 
while the hay was fragrant. 

Mr. Jay gazed reproachfully at Winnie. 

“Why—throw it away, little lady?” 

Winnie’s eyes were like sapphires as she 
answered, ‘‘Dear Mr. Jay, it was pure 
intuition that I offered to lend Mr. Pollard 
that money. I knew nothing, nothing at 
all! Something—some instinct—told me 
to doit, andI did it! For the first time in 
all our business affairs I risked money on an 
uncertainty—and I was very, very sorry I 
did so. And now just such another impulse 
told me to accept Mr. Barbeman’s offer.” 

Her sweet voice sank. 

“For, you see, I have a—a terrible pre- 
sentiment that something will happen to 
destroy our great hopes! Something a 

She shudd:2red a little, her face suddenly 
pale. “‘I—somehow, I feel it in my heart, 
dear Mr. Jay. Perhaps you think that so 
silly of me—to be weak—but that is how 
this great Niagara of Good Luck appears 
to me. Too big—it’s too big to be true!”’ 

She drew a shivering breath. 

“You are tiring Miss O’Wynn, Jay. How 
dare you pester her?” said Lady May icily. 

“Please, no, May; just one minute, 
dearest,’’ protested Winnie; and continued 
“So, if you like, if you care to, Mr. Jay, 
you may sell the fraction of your share 
necessary—to—cover your five hundred, 
which would make you safe in any case! I 
will buy it and pay you for it out of the 
money received from Mr. Barbeman!”’ 

She may have looked a little faint, but 
her wits and generosity were still working. 

The gentle one hesitated—hung fire— 
wavered. Then, suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly, he set his jaw. 

“No, Miss Winnie. Thank you, thank 


you; but I can’t switch and swing, can’t. 


dodge back and forth, hem and haw forever. 
It’s man or mouse with me this time, Miss 
Winnie! All or nothing! Thank you again, 
thank you; I’ll stand pat!” 

So they left him—standing pat—as brave 
as a real lion. 

Nevertheless, he recalled the electrical 
lad Evans and put him through a cross- 
examination concerning storage-battery 
capacities that dizzied the youth as well as 
himself. 

Mr. Jay desired literature on the subject 
and borrowed the only electrical book 
Evans had in his desk—a volume entitled 
Your Hlectric Lighting Set, a Plant for the 
Small House; or, Lighting Your Home for 
A Farthing an Hour. Evans showed him an 
evilly executed picture of some cells. 

3 ne are storage batteries—of a kind 
sir!” 

“Ha, yes—of a kind—the old obsolete 
kind, ha-ha.”’ Mr. Jay waved spaciously. 
“All these fellows had better get off the 
market while there’s time, poor devils! 
That’s all, Evans.” 

But he called Mr. Evans back yet again, 
chilled by the specter of an idea that rose 
for a second before his mind’s eye. 

“Er—I take it, Evans, that this battery 
business is safe! What I mean, what I want 
to get at is—there is no chance of trouble, 
is there? Here’s a man playing about 
with this electricity—jamming the volts 


\ 


and vampires—no, ampires—hey‘ 
then—jamming Lord knows how 
these watts into a space that never 
the history of electricity held more ; 
mite of the quantity. D’ye see that? 
I mean, Evans, it looks to me as j 
about the equivalent of half a million 
of forked lightning in this b 
speaking of—and I guess if an o 
pened—if it kind of got loose We 
see? I guess I don’t want my investp 
struck by that amount of lightni 
But with the airy confidence of on 
had no money invested in the ligh 
tery himself Mr. Evans assured his | 
ployer that a man who could « 
electricity—lightning—and conduetitt, 
cell this way, was undoubtedly man eng} 
to keep it in its cell. ol 
“In any case, sir, even if he could 
even if it got loose it would all | 
earth—Just as all electricity and light 
must do.” a 
Mr. Jay nodded. - 
“Yes, yes, of course,” he muttered, 
all goes to earth—sure. But—I don’t w 
it to take my investment along with it 
got enough buried already!” Ke 
But though he did not know it until t 
days later—that was precisely what 
pened. F 
It was on Tuesday that Mr. Jay ris 
his five hundred on that form 0 
motion represented by the Polla: 
battery. j 
And it was in the evening papers of 
day that he read of the fearful 
which, that midday, had blotted 1 
verstoke laboratory out of exis 
sheet of blue flame and left the p 
as though a prairie fire had sw 
lives had been lost, for the accident 
taken place at the hour of the midday mi 


But Pollard, who was just setting ou 

the laboratory, after lunch, had } 
caught in the skirts of the ca 
which for reasons unknown to him } 
leaped from the overcharged battery lik 
vast lightning sheet, and had narroy 
escaped with his life. eee 

Mr. Jay bore up under that, iw 
that what Pollard had done once he < 
do again—with greater safeguards. 
there he erred. & 

It was from a brief interview with Win 
that he learned the bitter truth. Pollar 
high-strung nerves had been snapped 
his experience. He would never touch el 
trical research again, never. And he h 
forgotten what he had known; that app: 
ing spark had rocked his very soul, h 
ruined his memory. ee 

“T think perhaps you won’t find tl 
hard to understand, dear Mr. Jay, f 
please, don’t you agree that there is son 
thing strange and—and—incaleulable a 
deadly and sinister about even 4a ti 
spark—even the little spark from a plug 
the motor? It flickers—and is gone,” st 
Winnie. ‘Mr. Pollard was frightened by 
spark that seemed much more deadly 
terrible than a great exploding shell—a 
his secret is lost. But he will have so 
money to live on—for he thought of justt 
little thing he needed to perfect his raci 
game—the jumping horses—the very e' 
ning we left after taking tea with him! I< 
so—relieved because of that. But for th: 
don’t you think, please, dear Mr. Jay, th 
it would have been too sad?” : 

The gentle George H. looked down ir 
two blue eyes. ’ 

“Humph—yes—too sad. Much t 
sad,” he agreed. “‘Kr—was Barbema) 
check honored?” . aa 

“Oh, please, yes. It was quite in ordet 

“Splendid!” said Mr. Jay. “Splendid 

But when, after she had gone, he work 
it out, he found other adjectives for it « 

“Let’s look. She took a twentieth sh 
which actually cost her nothing; she 
not pay cash, and after yesterday there % 
no need to. But Barbeman—in partn' 
ship, no doubt, with his friend the colonel 
paid her five thousand for a fiftieth of wi 
she got out of the invention—in_ot 
words, for nothing—and I—I—Geor 
Henry Jay—paid her five hundred | 
exactly the same—nothing! So she g! 
five thousand five hundred, and I get mi 
as usual—nothing!”’ ? 

He flushed. 

“She was right! My five hundred—f 
hundred of the very best—like the damn 
electric spark—‘it flickers; just flickers 4 
it’s gone!’ Yes, sir! And I stand pat 
that—every time! Hey? Moni 
flickers and it’s gone! But not to e 
not to mere earth if she’s a 
around!” “ 


a ae B-8. 
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game 
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Pawel; als’ he sang at my lady’s 
harpsichord, and played back- 


gammon, or his new game of 


billiards, always having a con- 
summate good-humor, and bear- 
ing himself with a certain manly 
grace that had its charm and 
stamped him a gentleman.” 
—William Thackeray in Henry Esmond 


Dearie” good judg- 
ment and self-control, 
the inner characteristics of a 
gentleman, are developed to 
a fine point by the game of 
billiards. And, still further, 
the man who plays billiards 
acquires even the very physi- 
cal qualities that stamp one 
a gentleman—poise, bearing 
and a certain manly grace. 


The game itself is so inter- 
esting and so keenly com- 
petitive that it appeals to 


Stamps one a gentleman 
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illiard 


 agentleman’s 


the man who loves sport for 
sport’s sake. It makes one 
forget personal worries and 
inspires good humor. In 
truth, a billiard table fairly 
radiates cheer and good 
fellowship. And the proper 
environment that is always 
associated with modern 
Brunswick equipped public 
billiard rooms has made 
them social centres that 
attract the best citizens of 
every community. 


me The BRUNSWICK~ BALKE~COLLENDER Gompany 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


Sy 625-653 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory + Ihe BRUN SWICK*BALKE*COLLENDER @ of Canada, Lid 226 Bay Street, Toronto 
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In the home—ofice—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in dustproof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky 
Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 
paid by us.) 
24.6 cents per carton 
_{| when bought by the 
| ease (25 cartons—3750 
-j| towels). Price per case 
| $6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
| Weight 60 lbs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 


Scotr Paper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


Solve your towel problems 


Wherever you go, wherever you are 
in summer, you need cool, comfortable 
ScotTissue Towels that really dry. 
your mountain bungalow, camp or 
seashore cottage—on automobile trips, 


In 


hikes, or tours ScotTissue Towels pro- 
vide a clean, fresh, individual towel for 
every person every time. Also handy 
as napkins, handkerchiefs, and for a 
variety of uses in the kitchen; such as 
draining grease from fried bacon, 
french fried potatoes, egg plant, wiping 
pots and pans, covering hot muffins, 
mopping up spilled liquids etc., etc. 
Try the Handy Pack of 25 towels for10c. 


© 1924 S. P.Co. 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Qffice-Factory 
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PROFESSOR, HOW COULD 


(Continued from Page 27) 


At once the figure of the negro spoke up, 
saying, ‘‘Good evening, Pat.”’ ; 

“Good morning, Sambo,” replied his 
fellow. 

“But why do you say morning?” de- 
manded the black fellow. 

“Faith, and didn’t I just wake up in that 
box?” retorted the other with a true Irish 
wit, at which many of the crowd laughed 
heartily. 

Now followed an exchange of repartee, 


_ somewhat brutal at moments, in which the 


Trish figure invariably scored off his oppo- 
nent. And there was a conundrum, I re- 
member, the Irish figure asking the African, 
“Noah was a great believer in a fruit diet, 
was he not?” 

“Why do you think so, Pat?”’ countered 
the other. 

Crisply came the reply, “Sure, and did he 
not stock the ark with preserved pears 
[pairs]?”’ 

Great merriment was aroused by this, 
and I myself was so overcome that I joined 
in it and was laughing heartily when Mr. 
Jackson leaned over the back of his seat, 
pretending to search for something, and in 
low, gruff tones said, ‘‘Don’t laugh, you 
poor fish [guy, bird, bozo]. You don’t 
understand a word of this. Get dignified 
again.” Instantly I realized the justice of 
his rebuke. My laughter would spill many 
of the beans, and I instantly recovered my 
look and manner of aloofness. ~ 

The exhibition of voice throwing con- 
cluded with Sambo repeating the song Mr. 
Jackson had already sung, and very well 
the darky seemed to do it, though first 
there was a laughable scene created by the 
Trish Patrick, who objected to the song, 
and when his insulting interruptions proved 
unavailing declared that he would not 
listen. ‘‘By jabbers, if that negro is going 
to sing you must put me back in the box,” 
he said in comical dismay, and this was 
done before the song was had. ; 

With Sambo also restored to the box, Mr. 
Jackson became serious and delivered his 
affecting tale about the panacea he was 
prepared to offer them. Dramatically he 
told how he had saved the life of the famous 
war chieftain of the Ugwalallas, who in 
gratitude had imparted to him the secret 
compound of life-giving herbs which would 
so wondrously relieve human suffering. 

Then motioning me to stand up and 
throw off my blanket he continued, ‘“‘ And 
now, friends, I call your attention to that 
noble red man who has secured permission 
from the Great White Father at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to accompany me on my visits 
among you. Regard him closely. By 
means of this wonderful potion which I am 
putting within the reach of one and all ata 
purely nominal price he has retained his 
vigor to the advanced age of one hundred 
and eleven years, as proved by his tribal 
records, which any doubter is free to consult 
in the archives of our national capital. By 
his daily use of the famed Aga-Jac Bitters, 
Nature’s own remedy, he has retained the 
strength of his native pines, and while yet 
but of middle age he had the distinguished 
honor of shaking hands with our martyred 
President, Abraham Lincoln. Now, good 
people, I shall try to prevail upon this noble 
specimen of manhood to address a few 
words to you in his native tongue, as he 
speaks no other. In his own simple way he 
will tell you how the Great Spirit guided 
him to the life-giving herbs. I am a rough 
man, friends, and perhaps I have forgotten 
the prayer I learned at my mother’s knee; 
perhaps in this modern time of scientific 
disbelief I have lost a bit of my childhood’s 
faith; yet I am not ashamed to say to one 
and all of you that when this simple-minded 
savage tells how the Great Spirit guided 
him to this marvelous discovery I put away 
all my skepticism and believe as he be- 
lieves—as you, good people, would have to 
believe could you understand his eloquent 
words.” 

At this the speaker turned deferentially 
to me and uttered the strange sounds we 
had agreed upon, to which I replied in the 
rehearsed syllables. 

“The old chief consents,’ announced 
Mr. Jackson, turning again to the crowd; 
and then, impressively, “‘Lay-dees and 
gen-tel-men, Chief Ugwalalla!”’ 

After which he sat down and I recited 
the Vedic hymn which had so delighted my 
companion. I think I am justified in saying 
I did this dramatically and with telling 
effect. I knew I held my audience as well as 


I know when a history class * 
When I in turn sat down, ami 
silence, Mr. Jackson rose. 


“And now, friends, in offe; 
small remaining stock of the 
Jac Bitters at the merely nom 
dollar a bottle—and where on 
footstool could you obtain su 
tenfold that contemptible sum? 
to announce that, not content > 
shall also present to each and ex 
a gift that is alone worth fiye 
entire sum. I am enabled to maj| 
superb offer by reason of the f 4 
merely an agent of the manufacty 
wish to introduce it to a select few jy} 
to create a public demand. I refer, { ; 
to the world-famous European gey} 
which is already throwing the ladies 
land into frenzies of delight 
than the exquisite perfume 
world over as Sheik-Lure, w 
form milady’s boudoir into a va 
blossoms and render her own fa 
resistible to those she may wish 
Remember, friends, with ey 
the famous Aga-Jac I present 
and without price a full two-ou 
Sheik-Lure Thank you. 
sir a 


together with minute vials of t 
famed perfume, receiving in ex 
dollars which he tossed careless]; 
on the seat beside him. Bu 
thus engaged, his hands movi 
ning rapidity, he did not fail to 
running fire of comment. 


you are, sir, thank you; and you, 
though I perceive you have no ne 
Sheik-Lure to enhance your charms. 1 
you—and you—here you are, sir. On 
ment, don’t forget your change ——” 
so on, while the silver coins clinked 
santly in his cash box. | 

When, after a period of this busy 
merce the buying seemed to slacker 
those on the outskirts of the crowd beti 
a tendency to stroll off, Mr. Jackson 
took up his banjo and sang a ballad) 
stayed them, a descriptive ballad of afi 
ful holocaust in which many lives had 
lost. It began: 


In this world of care and trouble 
Many accidents have occurred 
I will sing to you about one 
No doubt you all have heard. — 
It was in Fall River City ce 
That people were burned and Killed 
In a prison manufactory ‘ 
Known as the Granite Mill. — 


The simple pathos of the thing hel 
auditors to the end, the singer heco 
finely dramatic in his rendition of the 
striking stanzas, as where, 


a 


They were sliding down a rope — 
But when they got halfway down 

The burning strands they broke. 
Crash, crash, they fell upon the grou 


And more than one auditor, I coule 
was deeply affected when he touch 
painted another scene where a fair y 
girl stood at a window and called upo' 
mother to save her ‘‘as she fell back 
the flame.” The conclusion, I tho 
seemed ill-advised, running as it did: 


There is one more thing that I will sa 
And say it with a will: 

Try to escape if a fire breaks out 
In another granite mill. 


Yet the audience applauded hea 
seeming not to resent the advice that 
try to escape from any burning pris 
which they might be confined 

Concluding his song, Mr. Jackson ¢ 
urged the famous Indian panacea upo! 
throng, and now, when a lady pureh: 
he had a way of handing her t 
the rare perfume, saying cordially, | 
for you, madam; not that you requu 
but I am anxious to dispose of these 
remaining flasks and so dischargen 
ment with the manufacturers. Al 
that you frankly tell your friends abo 
rare essence which within thirty d 
now will be selling in your city 
lars the flask.” 2 

(Continued on Page 81, 


ee tinued from Page 78) 
»istimulated the crowd to new buy- 
“Yhen a slack time again ensued the 
mounced, ‘‘Friends, as an es- 
t to you I am about to request 
rable red brother here to perform 
79 the sacred medicine dance of his 
‘ynd turning to me he repeated the 
johrases he had before used. 
y-not displeased at this interlude, be- 
sae night air had become chill. I 
sack my blanket, descended from 
“a grasping a rattle fashioned from a 
ehell inclosing pebbles, and did the 
» had rehearsed, keeping chiefly in 
‘at I stood on a heated stove top and 

t my feet rapidly. Also I chanted 
«tural accompaniment agreed upon. 

hi I had finished and was again in 
« Mr. Jackson said, ‘There, people, 
» this old man, one hundred and 
»syears of age, dancing with the vigor 
hh, and all because of the world’s 
je onder potion of which I have only 

yottles remaining. Who will be the 
purchasers? Don’t crowd, please! 
verour change ready!’’ Thus a few 
ales were made, after which Mr. 
‘i bade them a good night and we 
es resently speeding back to our rest 


vting there my companion grasped 
jyrmly wrung my hand. 

‘Cief,” said he earnestly, “‘I have to 
‘dt to you [felt compelled to compli- 
atne]. You are certainly the goods 
» al gazukus], the best Indian in the 
te) You even had me going [impressed]. 
okiy the show and watch the jack [kale] 
agoushed at us.” 

ys indeed pleased by this tribute, nor 
eglect to tell the man how impressed 
a(been with his own display of talent, 
pully in the science of ventriloquism, 
ye throwing. 

‘Ilon’t exactly hate myself in that line 
wk,” he ingenuously confessed. Mean- 
ee had kindled a small fire and placed 
jja coffeepot from one of his chests. 
i] this was heating he counted his 
n’. “Forty-two iron men [dollars],”’ 
ad at last; “only thirty-two of which 
jofit, however, because those bottles 
tioney. Therefore, old bean [chieftain 
sshem], you are sixteen plunks [kales| 
t: mustard. Not so bad for a start, 


‘for one, consider it excellent,” I said; 
| ideed, reckoning time and energy in- 
|, it was so far in excess of my ordi- 
stipend that I felt my previous years 
een frittered away. 


Vill 


“HOUGH sixteen jacks to the better, 
_ reminded myself, after we had gone 
nt beneath our rude shelter, that this 
‘ie could hardly continue, because our 
of the bitters and the costly perfume 
loeen depleted on our first evening. 
|) was my delight then, the next morn- 
vhile assisting to pack our belongings, 
iserve that I had been mistaken. We 
still amply stocked with the world’s 
wonder potion and with the vials of 
essence. Indeed the bulk of our heavy 
was composed of these precious stuffs. 
eakfast over, which my companion 
ully prepared at his small fire, we 
early on our way, and I took the first 
rtunity of mentioning this threatened 
age, only to learn that it had been a 
; in the selling talk, as it is termed. 
‘it to be based on a sound psychology, 
said as much. 
‘rust old Sooner,’’ returned my com- 
m. “Nature’s own remedy par excel- 
will not fail us. I have three thousand 
s, the bottles can be had along the 
and there is always the river.’”” I took 
0 mean that the potent.medical herbs 
| be found in any wooded glade, and 
ld the manufacturers of the perfume 
him to distribute more of their rare 
uct before raising its price they could 
him additional lots. 
2 were now speeding over an excellent 
and Sooner—as I now familiarly 
1 this sterling fellow—referred again 
$ forethought in providing supplies. 
ever got short of stock yet,’’ he ex- 
| “Tf one thing gives out there’s 
ys another. And furthermore, that 
found you was the first time in twenty 
;I been caught without a get-away 
» {means for removing from one place 
other]. Only once they had me skinned 
overished] that was when I got into 
0 after my first big killing [financial 
| with Noweka the champion snake 
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eater. I’d been playing the sticks {an ath- 
letic game] a whole season and couldn't wait 
till I got across the bay to begin peeling the 
roll. I reckon I was the only man at that 
time ever opened wine on a ferryboat. The 
trip was only half an hour, but I got enough 
grape-fuss flowing to meet some pleasant 
pals that took a keen interest in me and my 
roll and the busy little rock that sparkled 
on my chest, and, goody, goody, these 
staunch comrades knew where an easy stud 
game was going. I walked right in and 
walked right out again the next morning— 
from chicken to feathers in nine swift hours. 
But I ain’t been nicked [injured] yet any 
more.” 

I doubt even now if I got all the values of 
this catastrophe, several of the phrases puz- 
zling me in spite of my swiftly increasing 
knowledge of the vernacular. I gathered, 
however, that Sooner had been taught a 
good lesson by some sharpers who fleeced 
him, and had since become a smart egg 
|wise bird], though presently he caused me 
a new confusion by remarking, “Yes, sir, 
once bit, twice shy! The scar of that first 
vaccination is still showing on my carcass 
as fresh as the day I got it.” 

I saw that I must have misconstrued his 
first speech, which, though plainly worded, 
had been curiously tricky and elusive, and 
contented myself with remarking that vac- 
cination, in spite of the fanatics who de- 
nounce it, is an excellent precautionary 
measure. 

“Yea, bo! fyes, sir],’’ agreed Sooner 
warmly, and fell silent as we sped over the 
fruitful landscape. 

Early that afternoon we reached a con- 
siderable city where we halted for our mid- 
day repast and to replenish the stock of 
provisions for our gypsy encampment, and 
shortly thereafter crossed a lofty bridge 
spanning a stream of great width which 
Sooner told me was the River Mississippi. 
I surveyed with interest the mighty Father 
of Waters, which flows through this pro- 
ductive scene, and learned that beyond its 
farther bank lay Iowa, traditionally hos- 
pitable to such as we. The rolling land de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits still continued 
and we passed prosperous-appearing farm- 
steads and many attractive hamlets where 
we would have lingered but that we still 
felt some fear of pursuit. ‘‘Fat picking!” 
Sooner would murmur as we hurried on, 
meaning that the land was fertile. 

Readjusting my wig I felt a new exulta- 
tion. Many miles already from the stuffy 
confines of Fairwater, I still forged west to 
where the Rocky Mountains would pres- 
ently burst on my view in all their mighty 
grandeur. I felt, indeed, as a true red 
aboriginal must have felt in the days gone 
by as he fearlessly urged his horses and 
oxen out to the trackless plain and on 
toward the westering sun. For me, as for 
him, a new world beckoned to thrilling 
perils and happy escapes. 

As on the day before, we sought a camp- 
ing place by the way, this time entering an 
open gate and following a faintly worn 
road across a field to where a growth of 
willows indicated a stream. On a grassy 
sward beneath these we were setting up our 
simple ménage when we were approached 
by the owner of the land, an elderly, dour- 
looking person in the costume of an agri- 
culturist, who stoutly demanded a com- 
pensation. Sooner showed himself at once 
the fellow’s superior in courtesy, and pres- 
ently drew him to a confidential chat at the 
rear of the car, where our stock of the 
world’s wonder potion was carried. Faintly 
I could hear him there extolling the merits 
of our remedy, and after a bit the fellow 
withdrew, bidding us both good day with a 
marked amenity, in striking contrast to the 
grufiness of his original accost. Sooner 
resumed his tasks, humming lightly, paus- 
ing only to gaze off to where our landlord 
climbed a distant fence and demand of me, 
“Did I say they were good or did I say they 
were bad?” 

““You said they would skin pretty,” I 
replied, easily recalling his metaphor. 

““Well,’’ he continued, ‘‘this one is prob- 
ably the hardest-boiled [least sentimental] 
gink [guy or person] in the whole state. 
First he had the nerve to ask one buck [a 
kale] for this camp privilege. And after I 
done my song-and-dance [apple-sauce] 
about the bitters and offered him a bottle 
at half price he turned me down cold [re- 
fused in a determined manner.] No, sir, he 
wasn’t easy. He wouldn’t consider nothing 
less than two bottles at half price. So I had 
to give in, and here’s his dollar’’—flicking 
this in the air and catching it cleverly 
again. ‘A heart like flint, that old train 
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robber. I told him so. I told him that 
kind hearts were more than cornets or even 
saxophones. But he wouldn’t melt. He 
had us at his mercy and knew it. I hope 
his mortgage falls due this very week.’ 

It seemed to me, however, that we had 
done very well with the rustic, because I 
understood that the little wonder potion 
could be advantageously sold even at fifty 
cents a flask. But my friend continued to 
mutter at intervals that he had been held 
up by a bandit. 

Having consumed our evening meal I 
donned my Indian habiliments, looking 
forward with real zest to the dignified réle 
I was to play. Sooner having meantime ar- 
ranged his stock, his banjo and the chest 
holding his marionettes in the front com- 
partment, we set gayly off. This time our 
hamlet was a treeless town with straggling 
wooden edges that reached into the abut- 
ting fields, yet here, as on the previous 
night, we were accorded an enthusiastic 
reception after Sooner had found and 


shaken hands with the police officer. And | | 


this time I schooled myself to betray no 
amusement at the laughable speech and 
antics of the marionettes. I sat withdrawn 
in dignity during their excruciating per- 
formance, an object of profound interest, I 
was not disagreeably aware, to many of the 
crowd packed about our vehicle. 

The sale of our staple proceeded in a most 
gratifying manner, each flask being accom- 
panied by a gratuity of the perfume which 
my friend had been employed to introduce. 

While awaiting my turn it occurred to 
me that I might try another language this 
evening to see if I could not increase the 
gruff sonority which had so pleased Sooner. 
Therefore, when I had been introduced, I 
arose, allowed my blanket to fall from my 
shoulders and, with all the manner I could 
summon, launched into a familiar bit of 
Cesar. Hardly had I achieved three lines 


of this when I was disconcerted by a burst | 


of the coarsest laughter and saw that the 
offender was an overgrown youth of un- 
pleasant aspect who stood near my rostrum. 

Too late I divined that my speech must 
have been intelligible to him—some lout of 
a high-school pupil who should at that mo- 


ment have been conning his own Latin at | 


home. Only for a moment was I embar- 
rassed, however, and with a renewed fervor 
dashed into the Vedic hymn which had 
already served me so well, noting, as I did 
so, that the rowdy’s face settled at once 
into lines of baffled incomprehension. 
Having finished amid a respectful silence, I 
sat down, relieved that my wits had been 
about me. I saw that I must not venture 
to submit the prose of Cesar—probably not 
even Greek—as the tongue of the American 
aboriginal. 

When the time for my dance came I was 
again grateful for the chance to exercise in 
the night chill, and entered into the move- 
ments with a right good will, grunting 
ventrally in time with the measure beaten 


by Sooner on the resonant head of his | 


banjo. When I had finished, a gink or bird 
in the forefront of the crowd that had cir- 
cled about my dancing place extended his 
hand, saying ‘‘ Hello, old top”’ [chief]. 

Seeing that a courtesy was meant I ac- 
cepted his hand, exclaiming gruffly, ‘‘ Why, 
why!” as Sooner had instructed me. 

“But why not?” responded the fellow. 

Not knowing what reply to make I re- 


membered my other speech. Drawing my- | 


self up with dignity I responded, “Ugh, 
ugh! J am a heap big chieftain!”’ 
At this I was again offended by that 


coarse burst of laughter and the same lout- | 


ish bird—as he stood to one side I had not 


observed him—now rudely cried, “Like | § 


h—1 you are! All Gaul is divided into 
three parts, is it? Well, you have at least 
two of them.” 

There followed exclamations of delight 
and shouts of merriment from the bozos 
standing about, so, after repeating in a tone 
of rebuke my simple announcement, I 
stalked to the door of our car and entered 
it with, 1am sure, a real dignity. My friend 
Sooner, having observed the contretemps, 
though he did not comprehend it, seized 
his instrument and with admirable presence 
of mind burst into a noisy and ribald ballad 


of amour among the lower classes which at | 


any other time I should have thought in 
wretched taste but which, I was now glad 
to note, diverted attention from me. Mean- 
time, the bumpkin who had exercised: his 
impudent wit upon me, accompanied by 
the hick who had shaken my hand, left the 
crowd and walked to the farther side of the 
street, where they stood regarding me with 
what seemed a gleeful malice. 
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Our session was soon at an end, and glad 
I was to be free of this disquieting scrutiny. 
As Sooner, having disposed of all the won- 
der potion that seemed to be needed here, 
was rearranging his boxes preparatory to 
our departure, I glanced up again at the 
lout and his fellow, and my consternation 
may be imagined when I say that with them 
now stood none other than the detective, 
Bertrand Meigs, his foolish face clearly de- 
fined by one of our lights. He was still 
wrapped in the ulster as I had last seen 
him. As I stared in an attitude that had 
stiffened, the bounder pulled from his ulster 
pocket the rattan stick to which was at- 
tached the Fairwater pennant, and waved 
this at me, dancing meantime with every 
symptom of lunacy. 

Sooner had not observed the fellow and 
I resolved not to tell him, until we were be- 
yond the village, that we had been trailed. 
As we left the lighted street, and I would 
have spoken, he began hurriedly to ques- 
tion me about the indignity I had suffered 
in the crowd. I explained that I had in- 
cautiously tried a bit of Latin that was 
understood, and also repeated my speech 
to the hick who shook my hand, whereupon 
my friend exclaimed: 

“Well, you old bonehead [one of strong 
character]! Didn’t I tell you to say ‘How, 
how!’ What did you want to go and say 
‘Why, why,’ for? And never say ‘I am a 
big chieftain.’ You might as well say you 
are a big cheese, for all it would fool any- 
one. You certainly pulled a bloomer [faux 
pas] there, Chief.”’ 

Somewhat vexed, I retorted that the mis- 
take of “why” for “‘how” was a trifle that 
might have befallen anyone. I admitted 
my error, however, in venturing Latin, and 
promised not to repeat it. Having disposed 
of this matter and, seeing that my friend 
was again in good humor, I said, “I will 
wager you can’t guess who stood on the curb 
as we left that hick town.” 

My friend meditated significantly before 
he replied. ‘‘Since you put it in that arch 
tone of voice I’ll wager you a round sum 
that I can guess—our detective friend.” 

“Right you are!’’ I cried, and I related 
the circumstance of my observing that he 
had joined the young rowdy who under- 
stood Latin. 

“Wouldn’t that have your goat!” re- 
torted my friend in deep disgust. “Say, 
that cunning little rascal has got a smell- 
dog beat a million. Now, I suppose, we 
have got to take another run-out powder. 
Well, of all the ” Here his language 
became coarse in the extreme and I should 
have preferred not to hear it except that 
my friend revealed so intriguing a fertility 
in epithet. 

Back at our rest camp I supposed that 
we would take our running-out drug at 
once, and I believe this to have been Soon- 
er’s plan, but after he had made a pot of 
coffee, which we drank in moody silence, he 
suddenly declared that we would remain. 
“Tt’s no use talking,” he went on, “that 
bird must be all curdled in his cupola [men- 
tally weak]. If he’s out to make a pinch, 
why don’t he? Why loaf up and wave his 
silly flag like a chucklehead [dolt]? If this 
wasn’t kind-to-animals week I’d go back 
there and peel his rind off [injure him]. But 
listen, Chief, I got a better way. Maybe 
this old bean ain’t running sweet! I won’t 
tell you now, but you can go to sleep and 
feel safe. Once more tomorrow night this 
skeesicks can wave his little flag, but never 
again—or else I got rats on my rafters 
{power of deductive reasoning seriously im- 
paired]. It’s foolish for a couple of grown 
men with a life work to let a nitwit like 
that dutch up the best route in Iowa, the 
sportsman’s paradise. Just keep your eyes 
open tomorrow night, and don’t scream nor 
anything when you see how I light the 
fuse under the old mill. This lad is going 
to have the time-tables turned on him, 
that’s all.” Sooner seemed well pleased 
with himself as he concluded this speech, 
and I was obliged to be content with it, for 
he refused me any details of his plan, and 
we retired to our blankets. 

After a sound night’s rest we were up 
early and once more crisping over the high- 
way, my friend still rather fatuously, I 
thought, beaming self-approval for the in- 
genuity of his plan to discomfit the un- 
speakable Meigs. Rather to my surprise he 
did not hasten through our village of the 
night before, but stopped at several shops 
along its one street, making various pur- 
chases in a leisurely manner, and telling 
those who greeted him, as well as the shop 
people, that we should that night give our 
entertainment in the town of Cray’s Point, 


\ 


-he’ll forget the name of the town, eve 


Septemb 


some fifty miles distant. Also he ingy 
of several street loungers the best ro: 
this place. When we had gone on I shrey 
reminded him that our pursuer yj, 
doubtless, because of this loquacity, trac 
to our nextstopping place without diffi, 
“Now wasn’t that careless of me? 
replied. ‘I sure forgot myself, what y} 
one thing and another. Do you ye 
think he’ll hear from these people what 
town is?” 
“It will be most natural for him to| 
quire,” I retorted, and then, recallin 
sharp manner with me the night bef 
added, ‘“‘You surely handled a blo 
there, my friend.” pa 
“Ha, ha!’ he laughed. ‘That's 
give me the raspberry [ridicule him with 
mercy]. I deserve it for once. But ma 


they do tell him.” 
“He will probably write it down,” I ; 
but forbore to chaff the good fell } 
more, and our day was pleasantly s 
chiefly in my telling him something | 
history of this world in which he liy 
being frightfully ignorant of facts know; 
every intelligent schoolboy. He seen| 
grateful for my efforts to enlighten h| 
but declared at last that even if he co| 
run through history nigger-wild fun. 
ingly] it wouldn’t keep the hot meat | 
hind his gums, and he would be wise | 
persist in his present line of endeayor. | 
Reaching the neighborhood of our to! 
at an early hour, we passed a long, resi 
afternoon in a parklike vale where we] 
our evening meal and where I changed| 
my costume. We were not to camp oy. 
night, it seemed, but to go on immediat | 
our performance was over. This seemed | 
be a part of my companion’s great p) 
over which, at frequent intervals during || 
day, he had chuckled in apt but unco 
municating delight. 3 
When all was ready we drove 
town; Sooner followed his now f 
course of looking for the police 
whom he presently found in a re! 
tude before the doorway of a 
the Pastime Pool Parlor. Ins’ 
ing hands with this person from 
was his wont, however, Sooner | 
to engage him in a closely confid: 
some distance off. The officer 
man with a roughish yello 
noticed that his heavy hands 
profusely haired. My compani 
to be explaining to him someth 
I could see, he listened from the f 
deep attention, and he presently 
cast sharp glances up and down the sir 
I then perceived Sooner’s plan, whicl 
at once acknowledged to be ingenious: | 
would have requested this officer to wa 
our familiar nuisance that he must cee 
annoying us under pain of suffering ari 
and perhaps incarceration in the tow 
prison. I doubted, it is true, if the me 
waving of a college pennant at us wou 
constitute so grave an offense, but as 
this I was sure that Sooner’s knowledge 
the underworld exceeded my own. — 
Before I could inform my friend that 
had probed his design our ear was in pla 
at the head of the street and the fi 
twinkling chords of our banjo were char! 
ing an eager throng to our side. I notic 
however, that the police officer 
lowed us to our station and was no 
ing within an adjacent doorway 
scanning the faces of those who ¢ 
Our performance smoothly 
course, the sale of our stocks was grauly: 
And my own work received its due ol : 
spectful admiration, for not again did 
commit the error of reciting too-comm 
Latin or fail to emit a guttural “How 
when a villager greeted me. Although t 
officer had kept stolidly at his post our‘ 
tective had not appeared. I began 
believe that he might indeed have forgott 
the name of the town, even if he o8 
a a 


the wit to inquire it. But then, 
the last bottle of the famed A j 
being exchanged for a silver dollar, I S 
Sooner erect himself from his courtly selli 
attitude, stiffen rigidly as he stared 
then raise his hat in an apparently m 
gesture. 7 A 
The officer, as if reading a signal, step 
from the shelter of his doorway, and att 
same instant Bertrand Meigs, who h 
entered from a side street, paused di 
before him. I saw his foolish face cont 
in its grin. I could even see the pocket 
hand clutching the stick start to emer 
But the pennant this time was not ¢ 
played, for the officer had gripped ' 
(Continued on Page 84) — 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
of the offender from behind. There was a 
very slight scuffle, some words of shrill 
protest from our weak-minded pursuer 
above a growling of threats from the burly 
captor, and at once the two were sur- 
rounded by our own crowd. 

For a moment I could see nothing of the 
captive. Then at the stern command of the 
officer a way opened through the throng 
and I saw Bertrand Meigs, his hands 
manacled behind him, led off in the clutch 
of one of those large bearded hands that 
grasped his collar. 

Yet even as he went in this ignominy the 
fellow’s mania was unquelled. His eyes 
were on me, who had stood up the better to 
observe him, and as he passed he shouted 
passionately, ‘‘For the honor of old Fair- 
water!’’ I concluded then that his malady 
must be incurable. 

Sooner Jackson turned as the prisoner 
was borne away, followed by our late 
audience and patrons. 

“That, ladies and gentlemen,” said he 
blandly to me, “‘concludes my part of the 
evening’s entertainment. I thank you!”’ 


Ix 


NCE again we flitted while the world 

about us slept away the hours of dark- 
ness. We must make hay while the sun 
shone, said Sooner. “I handed your little 
playmate a knockout [a surprise] back 
there, but I won’t be keeled over to see him 
waving his do-funny at our next stand. 
Talk about a leech—when a leech gives up, 
that quince [sap] is just taking hold.” 

“He is undeniably persistent,’’ I agreed. 

““Nobody better deny it in front of me,” 
retorted my companion grimly. “You'd 
think he couldn’t make anything but a 
lemonade out of what I slipped him back 
there, but you can’t tell. He’s the only one 
of his kind. I bet when they fleshed that lad 
they threw the mold away. I wouldn’t give 
as good as track odds, even now, that he 
won’t drive us out of the world’s ideal hunt- 
ing ground where game is so thick it ain’t 
hardly a sporting proposition.” 

“Tt was a good raspberry you inflicted 
upon him, at any rate,” I rejoined, “‘or was 
it a quince you spoke of?”’ 

“‘Ha-ha-ha!’’ laughed my companion 
loudly. ‘‘That is not really for me to say, 
but I told the umbrageous Sherlock Holmes 
[a famous police officer] that his man was 
Chicago Slim, wanted for holding up a mail 
car out of Milwaukee last week and gunning 
the express messenger.” 

“But they will soon find out he isn’t,’ I 
suggested. 

“Sure, but they’ll take their time doing it. 
They are going to be very, very careful, 
because I also said that a reward of five 
thousand dollars is offered for this crook. 
If you think they’ll turn him loose in the 
morning after a good talking-to you are 
grievously in error, my dear Watson. With 
so large a sum as five grand at stake the 
rural constabulary are painstaking; they 
will never act too hastily in releasing this 
desperado. For at least a week his friends 
may find him in that same little coop 
should they wish to pass gifts of fruit and 
sweetmeats through the bars. Meantime 
we will have once more left a blind trail. 
Of course the poor fish [demented person] 
ought to be in some good booby-hatch 
[hoosegow] where the nut-sharps [alienists] 
could watch him, but that would take time. 
One can’t always be choosers.”’ 

I was delighted, indeed, to learn that we 
should have a week in which to lose our- 
selves in the wilds of this hunter’s paradise, 
and though I saw that my friend was still 
low in mind I felt that we would at last be 
unmolested in our gainful pursuit. 

The night wore on as we put the miles 
behind us, and again I romantically watched 
the sleeping world awaken to its age-old 
tasks in relation to tillage. Again, too, I 
rejoiced that I was no longer a thrall. My 
friend and I were a couple of carefree 
hedonists junketing across a world where 
in every covert the game abounded. 

That afternoon we lay by for a few hours 
of refreshing slumber, then continued in 
another night-long progress, Sooner be- 
lieving it unwise to stage a rabbit drive, as 
he now pithily described our evening labors, 
so close to our incarcerated annoyer. The 
next day, however, having achieved a 
considerable distance, he declared the good- 
hunting signs to be irresistible, and our eve- 
ning was given over to the relief of human 
suffering in a thriving village whose good 
people proved most agreeably responsive. 

And though we both became apprehen- 
sive as our little play neared its end, there 
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was no sign of the leech. Plainly, as Sooner 
remarked, we had outsmarted the fellow, 
and not any longer need we pass, out of 
prudence, so many towns where the hunt- 
ing was unrivaled. Nor, any longer, need 
we drive sleepless through the black night. 
When on the following evening we com- 
pleted our work with no disgraceful inter- 
ruption, Sooner became more buoyant than 
I had yet seen him, and declared that our 
future was unclouded, 

“We hold Iowa in the hollow of our 
hand,” he declared. “While grass grows 
and water runs we shall be busy adding to 
our collection of noble heads to be mounted 
in the trophy room at Rinktum Castle.” 
Thus would he often sport with the meta- 
phors of big-game hunting. ‘Furthermore, 
old comrade, I am a bit tired of sleeping out 
on the pampas or staked plains at the 
mercy of prowling dingbats and the venom- 
ous tree-climbing gumdoodle whose bite is 
fatal to man and often to his self. And I 
crave boughten victuals instead of a de- 
licious home-cooked meal consisting of two 
bananas and a bottle of milk. Tomorrow 
night we shall be pampered by slaves in a 
certain palatial hotel de luxury I know of 
that has real beds and hot biscuits and 
oftentimes preserves. Come, what say you, 
good Sefior Ashtabulaohio?”’ 

“I, for one,’ I cried, entering into his 
spirit of gay badinage that yet masked 
genuine emotion, “shall not object to 
mingling with the ginks and yaps once 
more if we can discover a suitable boozing 
ken or hoosegow.”’ 

*“Goody!”’ exclaimed my friend. “And 
don’t let me forget to have your tapestry 
trimmed—I mean the edelweiss,”’ he added, 
seeing me nonplused, and pointing the 
words with a gesture to indicate that he 
meant my growing beard. “I’d shave you 
again myself, but the sight of blood often 
maddens me beyond control. Two days 
more of this fine growing weather and you 
could play Uncle Tom without a make-up.” 

Hereupon, in one of his baffling moods, 
he began to bay in deep tones after the 
manner of an angry dog, breaking suddenly 
from this to exclaim in the high, distressed 
voice of a woman, “‘ Merciful heaven! The 
river is choked with ice!”” Such was his 
way at these times, and I had long given up 
trying to fathom his meanings or follow the 
tortuous windings of his agile mind, though 
I could divine that his intention was far 
from serious. 

On the morrow, as promised, we reached 
our next town at midday, where we found 
an excellent inn, the Continental Hotel, a 
faded structure on the main street, of but 
slight architectural significance. Our rooms 
seemed sumptuous, however, after so many 
nights in the open, and such was the ca- 
joling manner of my friend with the girl 
who served our meals that we were regaled 
with the inn’s best. 

She, indeed, could hardly do enough for 
us. She was rather a well-favored young 
woman of queenly bearing, profusely jew- 
eled and with abundant hair of the purest 
gold, and she had at first assumed with my 
friend a hauteur quite repellent. His 
courtly manner, however, and his manifest 
admiration for her beauty of person soon 
won her approval, and she brought us sey- 
eral delicacies, at my companion’s sugges- 
tion, not offered to the bums about us. At 
the conclusion of the meal he rewarded her 
with several vials of the costly perfume we 
carried and caused her to laugh heartily by 
saying that I was the original Uncle Tom 
who had been hiding in a swamp for sixty- 
three years now the coming August. 

“Ain’t you mine, body and soul, you 
black rascal?”’ he demanded, turning to 
me, and himself replying in the deeper 
tones of an aged black—‘‘No, no, master, 
my soul may belong to you, but my body 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa and you don’t own a dollar of the 
stock.” 

The girl again laughed at this arrant 
nonsense and promised that we should 
have the tenderest steaks for our evening 
meal. 

Later at a barber’s I was shaved, Sooner 
warning me not to tell the fellow my life 
story and also suggesting that the thatch 
be shorn, by which he meant that my hair 
was to be cut. 

Our performance that night was quite 
up to our hopes, the town skinning hand- 
somely, and we rejoiced at fresh proof that 
we had thrown our pursuer off the scent. 

Our hotel in the following town was 
rather like the first, though naively named 
the Palace, and again my friend wheedled 
the dining-room maid into extra effort by 
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lavish gifts of the perfume and his tricks of 
flattery. Here also our evening’s enter- 
tainment was cordially received. By this 
time we had ceased to be apprehensive of 
our sleuth. 

On the morrow we breakfasted at a late 
hour and in a leisurely manner, having no 
great way to our next town. We then pro- 
ceeded to the garage where our car was 
stored, had its oil and gas replenished and 
were off for another delightful day in the 
open, my companion and I both in the 
highest spirits. To the very fullest we were 
now enjoying this life of seeming vagabond- 
age that was yet inspired by a serious pur- 
pose. We drove slowly the length of the 
main street, receiving the stares of hicks 
and yaps, and turned into a shaded avenue 
leading to the highway. 

And, as we made the turn, Bertrand 
Meigs from the far curb waved his pennant 
full at us in a sort of battered triumph. His 
ulster was across his arm, his jaunty straw 
hat had suffered damage, and his loud suit 
of checks was in sad need of a pressing iron. 
His collar was not fresh and his cravat sat 
awry. Altogether he was unkempt and had 
too plainly not been well looked after dur- 
ing his captivity. But his pennant was 
flaunted full in our faces and I suffered a 
moment’s pang of compunction. Truly 
there was something gallant in the fellow. 
He had been cruelly rebuffed, roughly mis- 
used, I did not doubt, yet would not give 
over his idiotic pursuit. 

Sooner flinched when his glance caught 
the pennant, his joyous exuberance of the 
moment before going instantly and leaving 
him in a state of collapse. He tried to 
curse, but his effort was feeble. The man 
seemed really at a loss for words as he 
drove on, like an automaton now, his dulled 
eyes fixed ahead. I was the first to recover. 

“Dash it all! Perdition take the fellow!” 
I broke out, forgetting myself in the first 
exasperation. My companion, pricked 
doubtless by my own violence, recovered 
something of his spirit and stopped the car. 
Two blocks back Meigs stood on the corner, 
and when he saw us again waved. I re- 
minded myself that at least he had not 
performed his lunatic dance. 

Sooner spoke briskly. ‘‘It’s like this. 
That bird needs handling [remonstrance] 
if ever a bird did. ButI go doit, and where 
am I for thirty days, maybe? Also it would 
have you running for the end book [unpro- 
tected] because whatever this bird aims to 
put over on you he’d do it while I wouldn’t 
be there to look after you.”’ He leaned out 
to shake a fist at the figure, and received a 
jaunty flirt of the pennant in answer. As 
we drove on he added, ‘‘I could also go 
back and have him pinched again, but what 
good does that do? He don’t stay pinched. 
What this problem demands is strategy. I 
got to think.” 

“Hang it all!” I burst out again. “It 
seems as if we have the very fiend to deal 
with.” I could not confide my full fear to 
Sooner, which was that presently Bertrand 
Meigs would be joined by Mrs. Copplestone, 
with whom, I had little doubt, the weak- 
minded fellow would have communicated. 
I earnestly hoped my friend would think to 
some purpose. 

“Tf we could only,” I said, “apprise 
those in control of some near-by booby- 
hatch ”” But I was sternly gestured to 
silence. My friend was thinking intensely, 
and for the next hour remained preoccupied, 
merely permitting himself now and then a 
coarse expression in disparagement of our 
tormentor. 

At length he brightened, saying he had 
received an inspiration but would keep it 
on the griddle for a time, it being his rule of 
life not to act impulsively. During this 
interim he chatted of other things, telling 
me several anecdotes about himself to il- 
lustrate his superior powers of ratiocination 
under pressure. 

“T ain’t never lost a battle yet,” he con- 
fessed, ‘‘where cold thinking would win. 
The only trouble now is that this bird is 
highly crazy and no rule of strategy can be 
depended on. He won’t play by rule. But 
trust the master mind. That bird is going 
to carry the curse of an aching heart before 
many days.” 

Once more my friend became immersed 
in his problem, and for another hour was 
silent except for confidential asides to him- 
self. By the growing confidence in the 
tone of these I saw him at last to believe 
that he had baffled our hanger-on. 

“Yep, I got it,”” he announced with quiet 
certainty. “‘It’sagrandidea. It’s the new 
plush ulster of ideas [logically sound] if I do 
say it myself. It’s kind of desperate and 
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requires a lot of brain work, — 
head is going to get his. Ina) 
ten days he’s going to wish he 
against the claw and fang of Na; 
est animal which is peaceful y 
annoyed but poison if pestered— 
me.” 4 

“Will it take so long?” J 
the fellow might in thas Ps 
whereabouts. i 

“The longer the better,” replier 
“But you'll be safe from the 
when you see me again I’ll be weg 
snake’s hide for a hatband, 

With these mystifying word 
to be content, for my 
became uncommunicative, 
halted at a crossing and 
map he carried, so that I : 
device would be to cha 
route. Going on, he took a 
close by a railway track, 
ahead I could see a town m 
those we had been accustor 

He now drove slowly and 
nize certain pedestrians we 
loitered along the railway 
recognized as tramps or va 
such he accosted and engag 
tion; once he left the ear an 
a group of these shiftless fe 
a sort of camp near a bi 
chatted for some time and I 
survey two of the chaps w 
stand up. He returned and 

“This is a delicate part of 
connded tome. “One false 
all.”’ 

I did not ask questions, bu 
his plan, which, as he had r 
be a desperate one. He 1 
from among these ne’er-d 
sufficient criminal enterp: 
trand Meigs beyond the po 
us; perhaps to send a ht 
through his brain—a dose of 
one of Leffingwell’s adventui 
it—though I hoped that thi 
ure would not be found 
seemed to me that we might | 
if one of the fellow’s legs cou 
which would for a long time 
exasperating attention. Ho 
annoy my companion by 
tions, and at any rate he h 
covered a suitable tool for 
act of violence. 

We were now within a 
city and, after taking a 
side road for a little distance, 
thinned plantation of trees 
arched gateway gave access. 
arch ran the rustic letterin, 
Camp Grounds,” and un 
passed. Pausing only to 
location, we were presently 
sheltered nook between two 
of campers who favored us 
stares as my companion di 
assist him in unloading cer 
equipment. Among these wa 
canvas that had before sery 
ter, also several other pieces 
material, together with ropes 
that to my eye formed a cont 
yet from which my compani 
and erected a small but com! 
Into this he directed me to 
blankets, pillows and the few 
longings I had acquired. 

The fellow was still curio 
and so grim of manner that 
my policy of asking no ques : 
after cautioning me not to venture 
the arched gateway, entered the \ 
drove away, saying enigmatically, 
be here when I return,” and I, left 
my own devices, began to explore m 
surroundings. 

Before our tent, half ser 
plantation of trees, ran the 
come along. Back of the ten 
ran a tiny stream from whi 
free campers obtain their wat 
our left as I stood at the door of 
a motor car served as the back 
camp, canvas being stretched fi 
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fire, her far less fashionably 
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in some intricate feat of cooking. 
I looked, the woman addresse 
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right was a far more elaborate 
ha tent of considerable size and in 
.e before it a small stove, a table on 
ere magazines, and another table 
+ saw would be for kitchen use. 
‘eld between two trees was a narrow 
ereading with a witty misspelling 
Iw to have been intentional, Kamp 
_ind it did, indeed, appear cozy, not 
preason of the table of magazines, 
yrs standing about, on one of which 
se of sewing reposed, the homelike 
structure, its flaps pinned hospit- 
tck, but because of the neat and 
evoman who busied herself between 
miler table and the hot stove, calling 
. te to time to one or another of four 
in who played at childhood games or 
ered tasks she gave them, such as 
hing the stove with firewood or 
water from the brook. 
» absorbed in her work I felt at 
o study the woman. She was of a 
uild, not tall, her carefully arranged 
a warm tint and her wholesome 
vace abundantly freckled. She was 
‘owned in something of a faded blue 
‘simed to have been often laundered, 
le’es rolled to her elbows, and she was 
eed from her work by a spotless white 
m She was undoubtedly a capable 
1a well equipped for this wild life in 
n. Her every skilled move, as well 
‘ather coldly shrewd gray eyes, when 
_ st glimpsed them, told of a sure 
pience. 
nd these immediate neighbors, as I 
er venturing a little way before our 
, ere other camps extending in either 
mn, all of them, I felt certain, interest- 
‘ed instructive could I have been 
red to observe the hicks that occu- 
‘em. But for the present I must re- 
n ose to our own tent, so I sat upon a 
ic of felled tree near by and lost my- 
ir-eflections upon my curious position 
t» amazing incidents that had marked 
cirse since the unfortunate burning 
\(Leffingwell home. 
tng there in this abstraction I must 
»bsently removed my aboriginal wig, 
iyas startled by a child’s high voice 
out, ‘‘Ma, ma, this old Indian is, 
4scalper—he’s just scalped his self!’’ 
lacing up in some dismay I saw that 
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in line at a little distance, staring at 
yth wide eyes. They were dressed 
41 overalls of blue, held up by straps 
‘heir shoulders, and might all have 
loys, though the speaker had seemed 
1 small girl. 
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2came aware that smells of the most 


cooking assailed me from either 
. My left-hand neighbor had com- 
his task and, though his wife was 
{petulant about it at table, I could 
hat she had no valid reason for com- 
, while from Camp Cozy—as I prefer 
ant it—the scents were of a hot pastry, 
‘saw that the mother was removing 
1 fresh-baked pies from her oven to 
ble. It was now well into afternoon 
oner had left me without food. Since 
d eaten no luncheon I suppose it is 
hhat I did stare at the not distant 
‘in a manner that might have been 
ht suggestive. 


back. Now, Dick, beggars can’t be 
ers. It’s no use looking at me with 
gh-and-mighty air you use when you’re 
ingachurehwarden. You always were 
,moony, stuck-up boy, and now you’re 
1 fool.’ 

m grateful for your good opinion,” 
he duke. 

h, dear,” said Lady Louisa, “‘now he’s 
to get shirty. Going to look as if he 
oosing for his picture by Vandyke. 
youmake me tired. It’s no use trying 
ve you. Everybody knows one can’t 
donkey along when it’s got its four 
planted.” She pressed a bell. An 
y and craven maid came in. “Tell 
3lockley to come here; and take the 
way, he’s worrying me.” 

e dog was taken away; Alfred Blockley 
rought in. In very few words, Lady 
a recited the situation, while the duke 
d away, fumbling with his watch 
, flushed and miserable. It was bad 
th to have to tell Louisa, but Blockley! 
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As I stood thus the woman glanced up 
from the table and, through a faint but 
gracious mist from her product, suddenly 
demanded in a voice sharp with hostility, 
“What are you leering at me for, you old 
scoundrel?” 

I took a few quick steps toward her, 
wounded more than I can say by the out- 
rageous offense she had imputed to me. 

““Madam,”’ I exclaimed, “I am shocked 
beyond measure that you should so grossly 
have misconstrued my intention. My ex- 
pression may have been too pointed—you 
may even have been justified in describing 
it as a leer. I have lately consorted with 
rough men, madam, and it is possible that 
the lines of my face have lost the sharper 
edge of their native refinement. If I did, 
indeed, leer, I beg you to believe it was not 
at yourself but at the product of your skill, 
which I am certain is exquisite both in 
flavor and texture—details in which the 
pie of commerce, I have learned, falls 
lamentably short. Once again, I beg, 
madam, that you will acquit me of any- 
thing but a sincere compliment that no true 
artist should resent.” With this apology 
and, I hoped, justification, I bowed deeply 
and was retiring to the seclusion of my 
canvas abode when I was stayed by the 
lady. 

“Wait a minute, mister,” she called with 
a change of manner, and I turned to find 
that she had drawn nearer, standing now 
beside her little ones, who still stared at 
me in a lively manner. “Ain’t you a real 
Indian?”’ she inquired earnestly. 

“T will not attempt to mislead you, 
madam,” I frankly told her. ‘‘I am not of 
the aboriginal race. It is true I have mas- 
queraded as such for reasons I feel loth to 
communicate at this moment, and I may 
say that I have done so with rather a telling 
effect, having on only one occasion failed to 
create a perfect illusion by reason of quot- 
ing some mere Latin that was unhappily 
too well understood by an ill-mannered 
bystander.” 

“Latin?” queried the good soul with 
renewed interest. ‘“‘Do you know Latin?” 

“‘As well as one may be said to know a 
tongue not any longer in common use,” I 
replied modestly. 

“And Greek—I suppose you know 
Greek?” 

IT assented; this language was also mine. 

“And can you read and write them 
too?” pursued my interlocutor. 

“Naturally,” I answered. And seeing 
the woman betray an interest in this matter 
I added that much of my lighter reading 
was in these tongues. ‘‘Yet the Greek is 
preferable,” I explained. ‘Plato, the 
mighty Athenian, is faultless. No Roman 
is. If you read him with attention I am 
certain you will find Cicero wordy, over- 
rhetorical, consciously academic. Livy 
again, you will feel is too consciously aware 
of his words, far too diffuse. Tacitus, on 
the other hand, carries conciseness into 
obscurity and, too often, epigram into 
paradox. If you insist on Latin prose I 
would recommend what I myself value 
most, the soldierly simplicity of Cesar.” 

“Do you hear that, children?” the wo- 
man exhorted her offspring, then again 
addressed me in explanation. ‘I always 
tell them to listen real carefully when we 
meet a good conversationalist, and I must 
say you talk in a more refined manner than 


a body would think from the sight of you. 
I bet you know a lot of things to be learned 
from education—geography and _ history, 
and so forth.” 

Seeing no harm in the revelation I re- 
plied, “I have specialized in history, 
madam.” 

_“What year did Napoleon Bonaparte 
die in?’’ she quickly demanded, and at once 
I was covered with confusion, for, search 
my mind as I would, I could discover no 
answering date. Realizing in the same 
flash that neither did I know the date of his 
birth, I forestalled this question and 
clouded the issue of her first by replying 
that minor oddments of this sort could not 
be permitted lodging room in a mind de- 
voted to vital history. ‘‘But if,” I re- 
minded her, “‘you wish me to trace the 
growth of civilization in Egypt and the 
East, I can perhaps be found at home, as 
the saying is. I might throw a new light 
for you on the almost naive idealism of 
Greece and at the same time bring out in 
sharp contrast the matérialism of Rome. 
In Egypt, for example, the Memphite 
civilization, the Theban dynasties, the 
Saite revival—all have their points of fas- 
cination to an inquiring mind like yours, 
while to trace the union of the Dorie and 
Tonic in Greece ——” 

But I was interrupted by words at which 
I could take no offense, though I should 
presently have reached the Hellenistic 
period and the spread of Greek art to the 
colonies. 

““My goodness,” exclaimed the lady. 
“‘T don’t wonder you lost track of Napoleon. 
I would myself. But I do wish you would 
go on, because it’s bound to improve the 
minds of my chits here, and I love your 
language.”’ Here she glanced back to the 
cooking table she had left, and again turned 


tome. “Do set up and have a bite to eat 
with us. I would adore to have you, pro- 
fessor.” 


“Madam,” I replied, “‘I am not no pro- 
fessor, I am a plain gink or bimbo, as they 
are sometimes called, my name being 
Simms. But if it will not incommode you 
I shall indeed be pleased to join you at your 
repast.”’ 

And presently I was sitting at the table 
from which the tallest chit had removed 
the magazines, while my hostess brought 
food from her stove. As she did so she 
reverted to the natural error under which 
she had labored when she first addressed 
me so rudely, and I was conscious of 
queerly divining that she had not been too 
well pleased to discover that my attention 
had been all for her pies—and yet my leer- 
ing at herself she would have found re- 
pulsive. I have never pretended that the 
woman mind is legible to me. 

“Of course I knew you had been acting in 
a perfectly gentlemanly manner, when you 
explained yourself,’’ the woman said. “You 
hadn’t ever seen me. But there are parties 
one meets in this life that do stare and leer 
and ogle you—sex-conscious wretches— 
you wouldn’t believe how many.” 

I saw that I should make, as it were, an 
amend under cover, so I replied warmly, 
“T am quite sure a lady of your comely ap- 
pearance must often be offended by the 
most persistent attentions of that sort.” 

“Men whose very look is a profanation,” 
she explained as she and the chits took their 
seats. 
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A man who looked as if he were going to sell 
you a pound of tea. Yet Blockley listened 
with attention. He was not bad looking 
in a mean way, and if he were not wearing 
patent-leather boots at ten o’clock in the 
morning would have been quite presentable. 

“‘T see, Lulu,” he said. “One might do 
something. We'd better have a little chat, 
duke. Suppose you come and pick a bone 
at my club at one o’clock.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the old man 
accepted. He could not help wondering 
whether Freddie would pick that bone with 
his fingers. When he reached the club, one 
of those white-and-gold modern clubs, with 
tape machines and swimming baths, Fred- 
die had been thinking. All through lunch 
he let business alone, but immediately after, 
following on a glass of 1860 brandy, he said: 

“Look here, duke, I’ve been thinking. 
You know, you waste your opportunities. 
You ought to have been in the city. Man 
of brains like you, with a great position, 
might have done wonders.” 


“You don’t suggest I should go in the 
city now?” said the duke. 

“Well, not exactly,” said Blockley, rais- 
ing a forefinger to pick his teeth, but stop- 
ping in time. “‘ You remember three or four 
years ago I wanted to put you on a board, 
and you wouldn’t.”’ 

“Hardly in my line,” said the old man; 
“T don’t understand finance.”’ 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said Block- 
ley. ‘‘There’s always one man on the board 
who understands finance, so the others 
don’t have to. They only have to vote. 
Now if you’ll only change your mind, I can 
put you onto a good thing. I was thinking 
of you, really, when you came. I’m just 
forming a company, but a real colossus, the 
sort of thing one can call a corporation— 
Amalgamated Diamond Mines of South 
America. Capital six million sterling, or 
twenty-five million dollars, since we’re get- 
ting American money. Would you like to 
be chairman?” 

“But I don’t understand business.” 


_ to have had you for luncheon. 
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“Exactly, madam,” I responded, allow- 
ing her to fill my plate with a stewlike mix- 
ture that I was certain would be palatable. 

I am afraid I made, during the early part 
of the meal, but a poor guest if my hostess 
had wished more historical information, 
for I ate with such entire singleness of pur- 
pose that she was at length moved to warn 
me that Napoleon had suffered from eating 
too fast. 

“He got a stomach trouble,” she added, 
“that saddened his whole life.” 

In my defense, having now eaten largely, 
I said, ‘““The human body is a chemical 
machine composed of twenty or more ele- 
ments ——”’ 

“Listen, children,’’ warned the mother. 

“Tt is driven,’”’ I resumed, ‘“‘ by the chem- 
ical energy from the slow combustion of 
compounds of carbon. Obviously a com- 
plete knowledge of this machine in health 
and disease is dependent ultimately upon 
the knowledge of its chemical reactions. In 
my own case, if you will permit me to be- 
come personal, I have observed that in 
certain advanced stages of hunger my reac- 
tions are not only rapid but unerring. Thus, 
I seem to consume my food too hurriedly, 
yet experience has shown me Of 
course immature chits like these,’’ I di- 
gressed, ‘‘should eat very slowly in order to 
assimilate the materials for bone building, 
but in one of my age the bones have all been 
built—my own bones so effectually that my 
good friend, Sooner Jackson, lately called 
me a bone head, or person of a strong 
character.” 

“So that was the original meaning of the 
term?”’ asked my hostess. ‘‘I have often 
wondered, because I have long heard it 
used by people that are slangy and make it 
mean something else. Well, well, we live 
and learn, and I can’t say how tickled I am 
It has im- 
proved both me and the children. And 
how we should have adored to hear some 
more of your talk about Egypt and the 
Greek country.” 

“Kgypt,” I began, ‘‘is the first of those 
undulations which civilized societies make 
on the level surface of history, undulations 
that seem to be born of nothingness and to 
return to it after having reached a summit 
of which we too often have no record save 
such as survives the weathering of cen- 
turies in the form of ”” To my annoy- 
ance the car of Sooner here entered the 
camp yard, and that worthy fellow, obsery- 
ing me, seemed stricken with astonishment 
as he came to the table. “‘I shall have to 
be excused,” I pleaded. ‘‘Another time 
perhaps.”’ 

“Has he been going?’’ demanded Sooner 
of my hostess, to whom as yet he had not 
been presented. 

“He is the most refined conversational- 
ist I and the children have ever heard,” 
said the lady, ‘‘and he seems to be thor- 
oughly well informed—well posted, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” said my 
friend. “I’ve traveled with him. He knows 
what year everything happened, who in- 
vented horse-radish, how to ¢ure bots— 
everything. But just now I want him to 
show me where he packed our meat auger,”’ 
and gallantly he swept his hat off to the 
lady while I as well made my adieu. 
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“T’ve told you, it doesn’t matter. You'll 
get five hundred a year, one per cent of 
profits divided among the board as soon as 
they exceed thirty-six thousand pounds. 
It’ll be worth quite a thousand pounds a 
year to you.” 

“Thank you, Blockley. I hardly know 
what to say. Of course, I need the money. 
The trouble is that what I really need—I 
mean, Smallwood says that if we had four 
or five thousand pounds in hand ——’’ 

“T know,” said Blockley consolingly. 
“You didn’t let me finish. You don’t imag- 
ine I’m taking the trouble to float a thing 
like that just for the sake of my director’s 
fees, do you? We’re going to issue the 
shares at a premium and we’re going to re- 
serve six hundred thousand of them. I can 
give you an option on ten thousand shares 
at par. Since we’re going to issue them at 
thirty-eight shillings, you can realize your 
premium as soon as you like. Clear as mud, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“T don’t understand it,’ said the duke. 
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“You needn’t,’’ said Blockley. “You 
just do what I tell you, and before next 
month you’ll be nigh on ten thousand 
pounds richer without doing a hand’s turn.” 
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HE old duke did not understand, except 

that he became chairman of a company 
that had something to do with diamonds, 
that he sat every Thursday afternoon in a 
large oak chair and said, “‘It has been pro- 
posed and seconded that ——” without 
ever knowing what “that”? was about. He 
did not like the men who were associated 
with him; some servile because he was a 
duke; some arrogant because they were 
hanged if they were going to let a duke im- 
press them; men who talked only of money, 
told each other nasty stories and, in the 
words of Blockley, always seemed to be ‘‘on 
it like a bird.” 

But everything happened as Blockley had 
prophesied. The ten thousand shares were 
mysteriously allocated to the duke, mys- 
teriously sold by a broker within a few days 
of issue, and a check for £9843.12.4 was 
handed over to Smallwood. The agent al- 
most showed emotion. 

“Thank you, your grace. You don’t know 
what it means to me. We shall be all right 
now. Thank you, your grace.” 

The duke realized that there might be 
tears in the agent’s eyes, and he, too, felt un- 
comfortable. So, as he broke a match try- 
ing to light his pipe, he swore to conceal his 
emotion. 

There was money now—money for ev- 
erything. Farmer Port was told that he 
must go, some of the vacant land was let, 
since the houses could at last be repaired. 


| Masons appeared; glaziers, carpenters. It 


was too late to trim the hedges, but in the 
winter there would be men to work on them 
and on the ditches. The old duke felt the 
deep pleasure of the country man; the land 
was getting its due, was being tended, 
nursed, loved as it ought to be. 

It was an exquisite year, since five thou- 
sand pounds was settled on Joan, who mar- 
ried Captain Walsden early in August so 
that they might be in time for the grouse. 
Peter could remain at Sandhurst after all; 
and Michael, who threatened to be artistic, 
talked of attending an art school in Paris 
and of traveling in Italy. When Joan re- 
turned with her husband to pay a visit in 
the autumn, she met the old man as he came 
out of Claydonay Woods. She was dark and 
flushed with summer, a creature fit to work 
for. 

“Oh, I’m so happy,’’ she whispered to 
him, ‘‘and it’s all through you, you darling. 
I thought it was all over with us. It’s as if 
the coronet had come back.’’ 

They laughed, for indeed the coronet had 
come back in a way, since the impossible 
had happened. But the old man could not, 
would not, explain to Joan the intimacy of 
his satisfaction with life. Now he could go 
to his trees without guilt. They no longer 
murdered his house, threatened the happi- 
ness of his grandchildren. He could enjoy 
his trees; his sweet, understanding trees, 
laden with shavings of twisted gold and 
beaten copper as the October wind passed 
through them and cast from their branches 
the precious metal shower of their leaves. 

A year elapsed, during which the duke 
seemed to grow younger, as if happiness re- 
stored him. He was becoming a real com- 
pany director. He liked to go to town, to 
lunch at the Ritz and sit in the board room, 
looking solemn, though still he understood 
little of what was said. But one afternoon 
when he reached the office he found disar- 
ray, the clerks chatting in groups, the board 
room empty. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he asked one of the 
shorthand typists, a pretty girl rather like 
Joan. 

“Oh, your grace, don’t you know? Mr. 
Blockley’s shot himself, and I don’t know, 
but they say Mr. Caldecot and Mr. Stre- 
litz—there’s no answer from their houses; 
we’ve telephoned.” 


, 


vi 


apes duke stood by the stone balustrade 
that looked over the Italian garden, 
which looked damp, though it was freezing. 
He had gone there slowly, his head bent, 
wearing no overcoat. He was more tired 
than he had ever been, on this the fourth 
day of the examination in bankruptey be- 
fore the official receiver. It had been hide- 
ous in the crowded hot court. People had 
said things to him—horrible things. 

“You didn’t know? You didn’t under- 
stand?” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t.” 
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““Come now, your grace, that isn’t rea- 
sonable. You were the chairman, and you 
didn’t understand that Mr. Strelitz and Mr. 
Caldecot had sold the securities they were 
holding in trust?” 

“I’m very sorry. I’m not a business man, 
you see.” . 

**So you didn’t know,”’ went on the quiet 
voice. ‘‘You’re quite sure, your grace?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“You were very short of money, so I only 
want to know that you’re quite, quite sure 
that you didn’t know.” 

A solicitor laid a hand upon his armas the 
old man understood. 

“Your grace,’ he whispered, ‘it’s no 
use; we don’t want ascene. Of course no- 
body thinks you had a hand in it.” 

But as he stood on the terrace, looking 
toward the woods that were dim, for the sun 
was setting, he knew that they thought he 
had a hand in it. A thief! There must be 
some people who thought him a thief. He 
was alone, for Walsden’s regiment had been 
ordered to Bermuda, while both the boys— 
thank God for it—were out of all this; 
Peter at Sandhurst and Michael in Spain. 
He wanted them. He thought of the trees, 
the dear trees, but he had not the strength 
to gotothem. So young at seventy-two, at 
seventy-three he was so old. After a while 
he turned, his head more bowed, and re- 
turned to the house, seeking darkness, like 
an elephant that is about to die. 

It was not till next morning, though, that 
he understood the consequences. Small- 
wood told him by accident, thinking that 
the old man had grasped the facts. 

“Of course we must hope that the prose- 
cution will fail.” 

“*Prosecution? 
Smallwood?” 

The agent saw too late that the duke did 
not understand. He hesitated, but reflected 
that it was better to tell him himself than to 
let the news come through a process server 
or a newspaper report. 

“Your grace,’ he said, “‘I’m very sorry, 
but don’t you know there’s going to be a 
prosecution of the directors?” 

“What? Do you think I’m a criminal?” 

“No, your grace,”’ said the agent gently. 
“You know I don’t think that. You’ve 
been unlucky. You were made the tool of a 
rogue, who used your name to inspire confi- 
dence. But of course they’re going to prose- 
cute the directors. It’s inevitable.” 

“Do you think I’ll go to jail?”’ asked the 
oe in the quiet, small voice of a frightened 
child. 

“Of course not,” said Smallwood. “Only 
there may be a civil action, you see— 
damages.” 

“You mean,’ said the duke at length, 
“that if I lose they’ll take the estate.” 

“It'd be rather like that,” said the agent; 
“but, of course, we’ll win, we’ll win. Don’t 
worry.” 

“The trees,’’ said the duke in a low voice— 
“the trees.”’ 

The agent looked up at him quickly, won- 
dering if his mind were unhinged. He in- 
sisted upon pouring out a whisky and soda. 


How do you mean, 


vil 


T WAS spring now, and the case was over. 

No, he was not going to jail. Things had 
been said about him that hurt him. Child- 
ish inexperience; unfortunate lack of grasp 
of business details; most regrettable that 
men of position should allow themselves to 
be made tools of. It was humiliating, all that 
in the newspapers. It would have been al- 
most better to be called a thief than a fool. 

And the wages of folly were coming, for 
he understood that he was bankrupt; that 
Claydonay Court and the farms, which had 
been made so fair out of the company’s 
money, must be handed over to the credit- 
ors’ trustee. Everything—the furniture ac- 
cumulated throughout the ages, the house 
where he was born and where he ought to 
die, the chance of leaving Joan a little 
money for the boy who had just been born 
to her, the future of Peter, who must now go 
to India because the pay was better there— 
all gone. 

And the trees! The trees too! It came 
upon him with a sort of horror; they would 
take the trees. His trees! The trees under 
whose shadow he had played and loved. His 
comforting trees. And it was not even as if 
the new people would love them as he did. 
He could have borne that. No, they would 
come with axes and cut them down, scatter 
their leafage in the dust. He pressed both 
hands against his heart, and it was as if he 
Imagined dear, living creatures cut into 
pieces, cloven with axes, sawed with saws, 
beloved living flesh cast upon fires to burn 


\ 
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to ash. And in his agony, ab 
others, dearer than the sweet flog 
ver birches, the benevolent cypreg 
the King Charles oak. Two hundr 
fifty years it had stood, and now it mus’ 
with him. It must fall with Clava, 

He did not sleep that night, for th 
carried to his wakeful ears the wail 
trees, the last plaint of those al 
crying out to him in vain. For 
hardly spoke, and his servants w. 
conscious of tragedy, loving hi 
bidden by discipline to say a w 
fort. Thev wondered what ran 
Figures lived there now, for h 
about figures. If he had a hun 
sand pounds or so he could save 
since that could buy up his 
damages. Absurd! Well, they 
have the estate. He wished 
stroy it, turn the thick earth in’ 
the wind might blow away, tea 
donay Court with his old hands ai 
a forest fire about the trees. Id] 
he told himself. His mind gr 
by degrees the King Charles 
resentative of everything that 

Suddenly he said to himself 
take everything, but they shan 
King Charles Tree!’ i 

Thus he went to town on son 
business and came back with a he 
case which he placed in his bedr 
too, we may figure him, a litt 
break, slowly walking up the 
King Charles Tree, the weight | 
case almost too heavy for his 
had been an officer in the arti 
years before, and knowledge 
him. So we may picture h 
knees, running a deep duct at an 
der the roots of the King Charles T 
another and yet another; all 
fire holes filled with nitroglyceri 
hard-tamped with clay, from 
truded the fuses of black powd 
him two hours, and it was near 
when he lit the fuses and f 
watched them burn. : 

“Tl stay with my tree,” he 
“and we’ll go together.” 

But he did not know where it 
and it might only mangle him. § 
sigh he walked away. 7 

Just as he was out of range 
muffled explosions, for the fu; 
actly synchronized. He saw 
tree, rise slightly from the ea: 
certainly, then fall with a 
upon its side. It was gone, 
His eyes were misty but he was 
they should not have that tree. 

Well, nothing more to do; - 
go back. But he wanted to say 
the thing he had so loved, the 1 
with his hands so that others n 
rage it. He went back slowly 
down into the hole of rutted ea 
insects stirred on this spring mo 
gazed into the hole that was 
*‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
He was about to turn away, but 
the bottom of the hole a e 
something like a rusty iron i 
handle that stuck out of the loose 
stared, fascinated, for a while, 
fully descended into the hole an 
the handle. He could not n 
seemed to be an iron chest, but 1 
was loose enough to be scraped 
his surprise the lid gave under hi 
scraped away some shred of w 
have been sacking and drew back 
exclamation. 

At his feet, close-packed in the 
lay, blackened and soiled, that 
knew by reputation must be the 
He picked up a vessel that 
chased and realized that under 
things lay. There was a neck 
string had long rotted, made of 
and blackened, but diamonds 
each one as large asa filbert. H 
the great Claydonay diamond sti 
sixteenth century from the Gr 
here the pearls; here sudden, a1 
wealth, hurriedly buried by tw 
servants. And King Charles had 
to plant his oak where they lay. 

With trembling hands, the ol 
sought deeper among the forti 
saved him. He was looking for st 
else, and he found it—a circular obje 
shape of a crown, still bound with 
velvet. It was black as ebony, but 
discern the design—strawberry le: 

“The coronet,’’ he whispered as 
relief enveloped him, as he reali 
donay and himself safe, safe agail 
coronet’s come back.” a 
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sk prominent seat, lingered long be- 
h er-strewn coffin, manifestly 
in by grief, and made himself dis- 
» mspicuous by the amount of feel- 
splayed. Nobody knew who he 
yen the widow, who concluded it 
e of John’s out-of-town business 
he stranger’s emotion made a 
impression upon her. 
ds or so elapsed; she was left alone 
fe grief. Then one morning the 
ela red. He seemed a cordial, 
“4 helpful sort of man, soothing, 
dand mild. And as it turned out, 
sod that he knew almost more about 
» than she did. He had called, he 
, because he had been a close 
her husband for years. It was 
aitous, by mere chance, picking 
ron the train, that he had read of 
ath. It had been a great shock to 
he had immediately decided to 
yy and attend the funeral. He had 
‘business interests requiring his 
eelsewhere, but he felt that he could 
4; town without expressing to her in 
; s deep sympathy with her in this 
siereavement, and asking if, as a 
ssman and John’s close friend, he 
Al of service to her in any material 


ad known John, he explained, as 
3ny mortal could; he had in fact 
_ confidential adviser for years. 
jything important came up, some 
stment or deal, John had been in 
il: of seeking his advice, and by rea- 
is he had come to possess an inti- 
de knowledge of his business affairs 
ight be useful to her now. For 
nmrmation and advice he would not, 
i, dream of accepting a single cent 
ve it was a service of friend- 
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,icred trust between man and man. 
itime Mrs. John had been reduced 
r tears of gratitude. The stranger 
| fervent eulogy of her husband’s 
acter and wound up with: 
) John ever speak of me?’ 
A widow meditated, then shook her 
Yo, she could not remember that 
fd ever mentioned his name. 
\ll,’ said the stranger, ‘I’m not sur- 
.I’d be surprised if he had. John, 
ow, was a rather secretive man 
‘came to his business affairs. He 
keep things under his own hat. I 
cell him often that he’d do better to 
in you, to take your advice; but 
set in some ways.’ The widow ad- 
e was. The stranger tailed off his 
| and rose.”” | 
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| The Kindly Stranger 


‘ll, [just dropped around for friend- 
ake to tell you how much I thought 
and to see if I could be of any use to 
ttling your affairs. Now I’m going 
this part of the country on busi- 
some little time; as I say, I helped 
a good many of his most important 
nents and I may be able to help you. 
tt that after the affairs of the estate 
imd up you’ll want to look through 
investments, and it’s barely possible 
y own intimate knowledge of some 
e stocks and bonds may come in 
to you. Some of his hunches were 
>thers—well, not so good. You may 
to make some changes, safeguard 
f a bit now that John is no longer 
look out for you. So when you’re 
just send me a line and I’ll drop 
-and give you my best advice. No, 
thanks are due me. I’m doing this 


nie 
mt which, the stranger, with re- 


eulogies of her husband, took his hat 
parted. No love-making you see; 
z to arouse suspicion. Nothing but 
cward appearance of warm-hearted, 
ous, male protection and honest 


due course of time, the will having 
robated and the widow named exec- 
she began to overhaul her late hus- 
investments. And naturally, having 
iness judgment, the first thing she 
S to send for her new-found friend. 
eantime, had called several times, 
been detained, he explained, in the 
y by an unexpected tangle in his own 
8 affairs. The widow had relatives 
she might have consulted, and also 
8 with the lawyer who had drawn 
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the will. Don’t ask me why she preferred a 
stranger, for I don’t know. It wasn’t sensi- 
ble, but it was human nature—the most 
variable and erratic thing on earth. Per- 
haps her relatives had criticized John; 
perhaps John some morning had called the 
lawyer an old fool. Perhaps she felt she 
was pleasing her husband by confiding in 
the same friend he had so often confided in. 
Perhaps the stranger himself struck some 
mysterious chord in her heart—those things 
are mysterious and dark. But, anyway, 
she called him in. 

“He came, sat down beside her, took the 
papers in his hands and began to run 
through them casually, glancing first into 
one document and then into another, mur- 
muring now and again to himself,.’”’ 


Advising Mrs. John 


““Yes, I recall very well when John pur- 
chased that lot of stock. I advised him 
against it; told him the company wasn’t 
sound, that it couldn’t stand the gaff of 
hard times; but John didn’t agree with me. 
He had a mind of his own and in some ways 
he was as unpliable as pig iron, and so he 
bought. Well, that company’s not on the 
rocks—yet. But it’s only a matter of time. 
It’s in very bad shape, as I chance to know 
by inside reports, and if I were you I’d get 
out while the going is good. Let the other 
fellow lose. As a conservative business 
man, I’d say that for a widow to continue 
to hold those stocks would be a mighty 
risky thing. When John was alive and 
could watch the situation, that was some- 
thing else again; but I’d advise you to un- 
load this stock right away and invest in 
something safe. Of course I don’t want to 
influence you, In fact, I make it an iron- 
clad rule never to try to influence people, 
because then they can’t come back at me. 


But I tell you frankly that I’m a conserv- | 


ative man; I believe in safeguarding your 
interests, even if you have to shave your 
yearly income a bit. Play safe—that’s my 
motto. But you may have an adventurous 
disposition 2 

“*No, no, no,’ murmured the widow 
hastily. ‘I don’t want to take any risks.’ 

««*____ and being adventurous, dropping 
a few thousands of your capital may not 
mean much to you.’ 

“Oh, but it would! I’ll get rid of that 
stock right away, today. But—but I 
scarcely know how to begin. John, you 
know, arranged all those things.’ 

“*T do know; and if you like, I’ll take 
that stock off your hands, sell it and invest 
the proceeds in an investment that’s as safe 
as the Rock of Gibraltar.’ So he pocketed 
the shares and fobbed off on her some 
worthless dog-and-cat stuff in exchange for 
the highly valuable industrial stock which 
John, with his shrewd, long-headed sagac- 
ity, had bought in the company’s infancy. 
Presently the stranger ran across some 
Liberty Bonds. 

“Well, well, well!’ he exclaimed, a tinge 
of regret and tolerant contempt in his voice. 
‘Look what’s here! Just think of that! 
Would you have believed that canny, wise- 
headed old John would sink his good money 
in these?’ He held aloft the bonds between 
thumb and finger as if they were worthless 
scraps of paper. 

“‘But—but I thought—that is, John 
told me,’ broke in the widow timidly, ‘that 
Liberty Bonds were rather good. He said 
something once about keeping a few handy 
as drag anchors to leeward in a strong 
wind.’ 

““« What hemeant,’ explained thestranger, 
with a tolerant laugh, ‘was that he could 
hock them in a pinch when credit was tight. 
Well, there’s something in that; but not 
much, not much; nothing at allin your case, 
for you’re not going to get into a jam where 
you’ll need spot cash. Now I haven’t any 
jurisdiction in this matter; I’m only an 
outsider; but speaking as the friend of your 
husband, I say that to leave your money at 
4.25 per cent is scarcely fair to you. What’s 
4.25 interest in these days? Why, you can 
get 8 on gilt-edge securities! It’s giving 4 
per cent away to the Government, and the 
Government doesn’t need it, with the taxes 
it takes from us. Now my suggestion here 
would be to stop being so generous to the 
Government and to start being just to 
yourself for a change; buy something 
equally good which will bring you in a 
higher income. That is, unless you have 
some purely private and personal reason for 
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ANY MAN CAN GIVE HIS 
WIFE A “NEW” HOME 


in two weeks time 


Kew— 1G3-~ 
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N attractive home is the finest investment in the world. Plenty 

of level-headed business men regard their homes as just that— 

business investments. Fine homes are sources of happiness, self- 
respect and inspiration. 

Wives usually spend most of their time at home; they, then, 
are entitled to pleasant surroundings. 

We heard of a man not long ago who had for years wanted a 
new home. Whenever he estimated the cost he be- 
came frightened. But, for business reasons, he 
needed a fine home. Further than that, he felt that 
his wife had earned an attractive establishment. 

We sent him some books on UntvernisH and 
other Murphy Finishes. He read them and won- 
dered idly what could be done to improve the sale 
value of the old home. On examination he found 
that the floors, woodwork, walls, furniture—every- 
thing needed attention. 

Following the instructions in our books, he went 
to work one Monday evening. Before bed-time he 
had varnished gleaming beauty into the floors, casings, doors and 
beams of the kitchen. The result fired him with enthusiasm. Next 
morning he consulted his wife on new wall-paper, new hangings 
and certain small objects of color and decoration. 

He proposed to re-create the old house, pointing out the splendid 
homes that were going up in their neighborhood 
as evidence of the desirability of their property. 
Before he left for the office he had “sold”’ the idea 
to his wife. 

No time was wasted. They secured the services of 
aprofessional painter to help, and every room in the 
house was refinished within the wéek. The furniture 
also received a thorough overhauling. Much of it was 
Univernished; it looked more dignified and beautiful 
than ever. Rugs were cleaned, fresh curtains hung, 
a few new pictures and decorative pieces were bought. Presto! A 
new home—an interesting, substantial home. Old homes and old 
furniture are always attractive when proper care is given them. 

A very few hundred dollars did this. Our friend was therefore 
able to add enough money to improve his grounds, build a little 
garage—and buy acar. Neither he nor his wife wants a new home 
now. Theirs is one of the most desirable in the neighborhood. 

What can you do to improve your home; to increase its value; 
to make your family happier? We would like to help you. Just 
mail the coupon. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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Spending a Dollar 
to Save Ten 


Old building in oval belongs to Military 
Home, Dayton, Ohio, the home of thou- 
sands of Civil War Veterans. Many miles 
of Byers pipe laid underground and in- 
stalled in the buildings, is in good condition 
after nearly half a century of service. 

RiGHT: San Joaquin Light & Power Com- 
pany, Fresno, California. Engineers and 
Builders: The R. F. Felchlin Company. 


Byers pipe for heating system. 
Lert: Residence at Wheeling, W. Va. Ar- 
Byers pipe for 


chitect: Albert F. Dayton. 
Plumbing and Heating. 


HE durability of a plumbing, heating or 
power system depends, above all, on the 


tenfold greater than the cost of the pipe. 
Byers pipe is made of genuine old-fashioned 


wrought iron, incorporating layer upon layer | 
of microscopic silicate bands, which protect the | 


metal from corrosion. These barriers against 
rust and destruction, while entirely absent in 
cheaper pipe, are responsible for the long last- 
ing qualities which have made Byers pipe 
famous. In every city, you may see buildings 
in which Byers pipe has given a lifetime of 
service and is still in g00d condition. 

When you build, make sure that Byers pipe is 
installed in the plumbing, heating and other 
pipe systems. Every extra dollar spent for Byers 
pipe, saves ten dollars in future repairs. 


“On the Trail of Byers Pipe’’ con- 
tains illustrations of well-known 
old buildings in which Byers pipe 
was installed upwards of 30 and 
40 yearsago. Copyfree on request 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
Cleveland Houston 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


Look for the Nameand Year rolled in every length 


| Liberty Bonds. 


4 | fair to my wife.” 
_ words. 


| chase that other stock. \ 
| that other stock chances to be still on the 
| market. I might be able to pick up a small 


_ see what I can do. 
_ these Liberty Bonds along with me and see 


| trouble at all! 


| women’s names?” 
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preferring to accept a lower income from 
those bonds.’ 

“*Oh, no!’ protested the widow. ‘I’d 
like a good income, but—but ——’ 

“But you don’t like to go against John’s 
will? You’re still remembering what he 
said about those Liberty Bonds? Well now, 
suppose I tell you a little secret. John was 
aiming to get rid of those Liberty Bonds 
himself. Yes, that’s a fact. He came to see 
me one day about diversifying his invest- 
ments. We talked over one thing and an- 
other—agreed that if he could get in on the 
ground floor of a certain live proposition it 
would be a mighty profitable thing, put 
him on Easy Street for life. And presently 
I said, ‘‘But how are you going to dig up 
enough money for this thing, John?”” And 
he replied, ‘‘ Well, I’m going to cash in my 
I’ve held onto them now 
for quite a while, but I’ve decided they’re 
not good enough; and moreover, it’s not 
Those were his very 
It shows up what a fine chap he 
was, thinking of you all the time. That’s 


i why I was so astonished to find he hadn’t 


disposed of them before this in order to pur- 
Why, yes, 


block of it for you; anyway I’d be glad to 
And shall I just take 


what I can get in exchange? Oh, no 
I’m delighted to be of 
service to you.’ 

‘And so, preying on her finest feelings, 
the unscrupulous scoundrel trimmed her. 
He denuded her of all John’s solid savings, 
unloading in exchange a bunch of unlisted 
wildcat junk not worth the paper it was 
written upon. After which he boarded a 
fast train out of town and nobody ever saw 
hide or hair of him again, though detectives 


| searched high and low. 


“John Smith, as it happened, was a man 


| of considerable means, and therefore the 
major facts of his life and death and fortune 


were more widely broadcast than if he had 
been a poor man. But there are tens of 
thousands of men, in better or worse cir- 


_ cumstances, who die and leave their wives 


to be fleeced by the first swindler who comes 
along. Mrs. John Smith’s experience might 
be that of any widow, trustful, lacking in 
practical business experience and ienehe by 
her husband to lean on his masculine 
strength. Confidence men have an easy 
time handing such a woman the bunk; and 
it makes precious little difference whether 
she is rich or poor, whether she lives in the 
city or the country, whether she owns a 
handsome residence on Park Avenue or 
rents a miserable tenement down on the 
congested lower East Side. Whatever her 
social or financial class, a woman who has 
always leaned on her menfolk, who has no 
first-hand experience with business or 
realities beyond the narrow circle of do- 
mestic life, is foreordained to be fakers’ 
meat the minute she starts to paddle her 


= = z ;. | OWN canoe.” 
pipe. Year in and year out, corrosion is 


viciously attacking the pipe metal from within. | 
The smallest leak spells expense and damage 


Buying Phony Stock by Telephone 


“It is very easy to take advantage of 
women on their vulnerable side, and that 
vulnerable side is man, from whose rib they 
sprang. If you’ve observed, women are apt 
to believe men more readily than they do 
women, though women are said to tell one 
another the inside truth. Maybe that’s 
why. But it is partly on account of the 
facility with which widows may have their 
emotions played upon by rogues who per- 
suade them to make bad investments, and 
disperse their fortunes to the four winds, 
that certain of our big, modern, reliable 
insurance companies are trying more and 
more to safeguard their clients’ fortunes 
after death by advising their customers to 
take out policies calling for incomes, pay- 
able annually through the life of the widow, 
the principal tied up for the children, if any 
exist; and if not, a larger income to the 
main legatee, instead of paying out to the 
wife a big lump sum, attractive as a gold 
mine, which tempts the cupidity of every 
scoundrel who reads the daily news.’ 

“But how do they get hold of the 
I wanted to know. 
“How do they know when women come 


| Into money? And even then, how do they 


get in touch with them?” 

““They watch the papers; they scrutinize 
the obituary columns; they take note of 
the wills, the insurance policies, the sale of 
properties, filing of deeds and wills. Oh, 


_ they know! They have men whose express 


business it is to keep an eye on those things, 


\ 


game. You might say that is an 


to look up the public record 
And once they get a good lea 
up their prospect just like any 
salesman. It’s a simple matter by 
around to obtain sufficient info 
enable a crook to pass him 
friend or distant relative or 
nection. 

“Tt’s astonishing how gulli 
is. Why, we had a case in thi 
long ago in which a man—an 
prosperous business man—go 
out of $12,000 which he paid 
less stock bought over the tel 
the telephone! And he never 
man! He just fell for his silve 
had been a woman her relatiyv 
had her committed for m 
tence. So it’s not only the w 
trimmed.” r 

“Ts there any difference,” I a: 
spector in charge of a Fed 
investigating postal frauds, ‘ 
and women when it comes 1 
age-old, nonpareil past 
trimmed? Do women fall 
than men?” 


Why They Fall 


“Yes; and likewise, no. 
doubt that fakers, swindlers a 
all descriptions do rake in an 
of money each year—more n 
before. There’s no denying th 
suckers from their cash is on 
lucrative, as well as one of 
cient, professions in the worl 
I suppose, away back in the 
primordial ooze. It’s more or 
the bones of us all—to take 
mean. 

““Now there are two basic q 
go to make up a real bona-fi 
ignorance and greed. Someti 
ity is uppermost, sometimes t 
your 100 per cent, dyed-in-th 
is a fifty-fifty combination of 
rance and greed form the i 
for fraud; where you find a hi 
of both prevalent in a comm 
country, there you find fra 
like poisonous weeds. And 
ties are not sex qualities 
qualities, common in grea’ 
to all of us. ; 

“When they’re found tc 
person, male or female, — 
faker’s meat. For at bo 
greedy, ignorant people w 
or poor, high or low, is some 
ing. They want to get 
could, if they wished, put t! 
savings bank or some safe, 1 
but the returns are too low to 
Money breeds money slowly, « 
small sums. That’s law; that’s 
of growth; but the sports who 
money in these phony sche 
dodge that law; they either 
or else they don’t believe 
want is magic—to see mon 
ibly before their eyes. They 
a quarter and get a dime 
the same day. They lov 
$100 in some blind pool 
per cent monthly dividen 
time before the company b 
kind of increase which app 

“You could go to them anc 
you were black in the face 
which will yield a monthly 4 
per cent of the capital is b 
honest, is bound to crash soon 
ing their money along; they’ll 
you with hostile eyes and go rig 
ing over their money to the | 
some day our investigators get th 
the whole gang and indict the 
bilities of a cool million or two. e 
the victimized customers will come t 
with their tale of woe; we'll warn tl 
and presently we’ll discover t : 
turning over their cash to ano 
who is pulling off exactly the sa 
another neighborhood. 

“T suppose all of us want 


stinct in unregenerate man. 
wants to get rich quick without p 
price or waiting for the natural 
of wealth. But it takes intelligen' 
ceive that this can’t be achieved Ov 
So intelligence acts as a brake on the ; 
ral greed in man. It’s true that evel 
intelligent person may get stung one 
twice; but he doesn’t keep on get 
all his life; his intelligence com: 
And the next time he goes up agai 

(Continued on Page 96 
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—right over the old shingles 
[eee oe was the first to 
recommend this method, after a 
twelve year test, as the most prac- 
tical and economical way to get a 
permanent Asbestos Roof. Thousands 
of home-owners have benefited by it. 
The success of this Johns-Manville 
method has been so great that others 
have taken up the cry and often None of this when you don’t have to 
recommend unsuitable materials for tear off the old shingles. No broken 
; j flower gardens, nor littered lawns. 
re-roofing in this way. 
Remember this:—Be sure you lay 
some type of Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingles over the old roof. In 
that way you will insure your root 
against fire and weather—and you 
will never have to re-roof again. 
And there @483/@7 is none of this either. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
these sure-fire things he hears a still small 
voice inside of him whispering: 

““*Ves, this scheme looks pretty good. 
In fact it looks too darned good; that’s 
what’s the matter with it. There must be 
a nigger in the woodpile. Let’s heave a few 
rocks and see if he shows his head.’ 

“So he heaves a few rocks. And the 
minute a person’s native intelligence begins 
a counteroffensive like that, that minute 
he or she is out of the sucker class. So it 
is ignorance plus greed which permits 
frauds to flourish; and just so long as the 
ground exists for them to flourish in, we 
may expect to harvest a yearly bumper 
crop. We can clear out one crop, but an- 
other springs up in its place. And it is 
interesting to watch how these fraud crops 
vary from decade to decade as our incom- 
ing tides of immigration change in char- 
acter, race and de- 
greeofintelligence. 

‘*‘Now when 
women fall for 
these get-rich- 
quick fraudulent 
schemes, it’s for 
the same basic rea- 
sons that influence 
men. But in this 
matter of ignor- 
ance, women are 
more heavily 
handicapped than 
men. Most of 
them lack business 
experience, and be- 
cause of this they 
also lack realism in 
dealing with prac- 
tical affairs. That 
is at once their 
strength and their 
weakness. It is 
their strength be- 
cause it renders 
them suspicious of 
new things; it is 
their weakness be- 
cause it renders 
them peculiarly 
vulnerable once 
their confidence is 
gained, for they 
have no check-up 
of personal experi- 
ence to offset wild 
harebrained 
schemes.” 


Inexperience 


“TNADDITION, 
women as a 
class haven’t had 
the handling of 
money, save in 
relatively small 
household sums, 
and they are more 
apt to hang ontoit. 
For this reason the 
faker has a difficult 
time lulling their 
suspicions and 
overcoming their 
fears. He has to 
work hard to land 
his fish, because 
that fish is a wary 
feminine fish. 

‘*But on the 
other hand, there’s 
one big avenue by which these fellows gain 
easy access to a woman’s money. That’s 
through her emotions. Women naturally 
and instinctively believe in men, just as 
men believe in women, and life itself is 
based upon that mutual faith and belief. 
But a swindler uses this deep instinct to 
further his own base ends. He makes love 
to a woman to induce her to invest her 
earnings in some worthless company; or he 
wins her over with some fake matrimonial 
scheme; or he will play upon her love for 
her children, her desire for their better ed- 
ucation or better social environment, or her 
passion to acquire a home. 

“He will draw this ideal of hers out of 
its secret hiding place in her soul and con- 
struct his arguments around it, showing 
how by investing in his scheme she can in- 
crease her savings and so attain her heart’s 
desire. 

“And once her emotions are thoroughly 
involved she will outlast any man. She 
will go on month after month, in the teeth 
of adversity, throwing away good money 
after bad, starving and depriving herself 
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with a patience and a faith which are heart- 
breaking to behold. She will refuse to 
believe evil of the swindler, even on incon- 
trovertible proof. Why? Because to do so 
means the defeat of her secret ideal. So 
she kids herself along. Right up to the 
final minute before the swindler is publicly 
indicted, she will continue to pass over her 
cash, even after she’s been warned by our 
investigator. Women are likely to be less 
concerned than men as to whether a scheme 
is essentially lawful or financially sound. 
What they want to know is whether it 
works, whether it actually increases their 
earnings as alleged. 

“Some time ago a Polish woman came in 
to make a complaint to one of our investi- 
gators. She had five children, she said, and 
she had been saving money to buy a home. 
She had invested $400 in a blind pool 
which had paid her 10 per cent monthly 


dividends for several months. Suddenly 
the company had crashed, with several 
hundred thousand dollars in liabilities and 
no visible assets but the office furniture. 

“So she came to us to get her money 
back. We told her that the United States 
Government could not collect claims of 
individual investors in a fraudulent scheme; 
that our business was to find the swindlers 
and get evidence to put them in jail. We 
gave her some good advice about invest- 
ments. She listened. In fact she listened 
with considerable interest, for she realized 
we were sympathetic toward her loss, and 
at the close of our little preachment, in her 
broken English, she said: 

“Well, I lose four hundred dollar. I 
feel awful bad. I’m a widow with five 
children and he’s a mean fella, that crook, 
to take away my money I was gonna buy a 
house with. But now I got five hundred 
dollar more I’m going to invest.’ 

“ “How?’ we asked. 

“At first she was secretive. 
friend,’ she said. 

“*In what?’ we demanded. 


‘With a 
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“‘Presently, after considerable hesitation, 
she came through. It was with a friend of 
a friend, she admitted; in another town. 
‘This friend put in her money with this 
awful smart fella and he paid her 10 per 
cent a month for its use.’ 

“There were lots of her good friends, it 
appeared, whose money he used that way. 
And there you are! She had been fleeced 
by one scoundrel and she was going to an- 
other just as fast as her two feet could 
carry her. We warned her. We explained 


‘to her the risk. And when she told us how 


hard'she’d slaved to earn that first $400 she 
broke down and sobbed. Nevertheless, 
she’d got it fixed in her head that her 
friends were turning in their savings to this 
other man and getting high monthly re- 
turns. 

“ *Ves,’ we warned her, ‘and your friends 
are all going to get stung just as you have 


““7t Was Purely Fortuitous, by Mere Chance, Picking Up a Paper on the Train, That He Had Read of John’s Death’’ 


already been. Why do you want to get 
stung two times? You hold onto your cash. 
Stick it in the savings bank. That’s slow, 
but sure.’ 

“‘She promised she would and went away, 
but by the look in her eye we knew that she 
had decided, despite our warnings, to cast 
in her lot with her friends. And inside of 
three months that second man was in- 
dicted, with liabilities around $450,000 and 
assets nil. 

“Types of frauds change with the chang- 
ing population. Our immigrants used to 
be largely Irish, Welsh, Scotch, Swedish 
and German, and their ignorance of our 
ways, our language, our habits of business, 
law and self-government was not so pro- 
found, so abysmal, as that of our recent 
immigrants from South and Central Europe. 
I don’t mean to say these earlier immi- 
grants weren’t fleeced. They were—in di- 
rect proportion to their ignorance and 
credulity. But their ignorance of our con- 
ditions and habits can’t compare in depth 
and density with that of the later stream. 
In addition, our earlier immigrants spread 
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out more. A lot of them took y 
West. Consequently, a very 
of fraud in those days was the 
less land. But the present imr 
is toward industrial centers, 
fore inevitable that the most 1 
successful frauds should be of ; 
character—stock-selling schem 
ing fake products or fake companie 
‘Fraudulent enterprises of this go; 
ish in the congested areas of oy’ 
cities. In the first place, these peop | 
by the week, have ready cash; it’s 
sell them stuff on the installmen|: 
From the swindler’s point of y 
foreign center represents 
reservoir of liquid assets 
tapped. And the task of wh 
tion is rendered all the more 
the immigrants do not read oj 
or speak our tongue. 


striking example. The promoters 
scheme purchased a small farm on th 
skirts of Yonkers and proceeded to 
cover’ gold and platinum. The ‘di 
was widely broadcast through the 
sian newspapers in this country, and 
advertisements inserted prom) 
lous wealth to all the purchasers Ol 
mostly Russian steelworkers 
wives. The promoters are now 
the $500,000 of savings which t 
Russians invested will never be ret 
“With the phenomenally rapid 1 
the motion-picture industry and th 
tom of starring pretty, feather-headed, 
girls scarce out of their teens, anothe 
of fraud has come into recent exis 
This is the blackmailing scheme. 
started originally by Italian Black- 
has been taken over and improved up 
vicious-minded native-born 
until now there are certain cheap 
cal and moving-picture scand 
sheets which conduct a regular 
blackmailing business and rake 
sums.” (Continued on Page 1 


| (Continued from Page 96) 
-aentioned a notorious sheet which 
sjezed in this unsavory trade. 
7’ tell you just how they work. These 
or get a line on the men these show 
; e seen with in public. How do they 
i) that information? Oh, through 
eo-on, spies, bootleggers, or waiters in 
nht-life cabarets. Then their agents 
p the girls, and through threats, 
eor cajoleries wring from them the 
seof their male associates. They then 
»1e man and threaten to involve him 
lie scandal by writing up a news 
sonnecting his name with the girl 
ene comes through with a stiff amount. 
they work it both ways. They black- 
e girl into revealing the identity of 
n and they blackmail the man into 
- to conceal his identity. These scan- 
sets thrive because it is so hard to 
mything on them. The men who are 
nailed won’t testify against them be- 
hey hate to be mixed up in the mess; 
oe when our investigators do line up 
sa; and go to the victims for aid in 
x to put the rogues behind the bars, 
+h he men and the women deny that 
y ave been blackmailed. They prefer 
ransom through the nose. And that 
‘tle of false pride is a big factor in the 
\tiued success of these scandal sheets. 
“\\en there are the crooks who special- 
jurimming women—usually magnetic, 
t-yiced, sympathetic scamps who know 
wget on a woman’s blind side. They’ll 
‘e’om her anything they can lay hands 
j transmute into coin of the realm. 
e}go after insurance money, lands, 
be stocks. They’ll send a fountain 
} wough the mail addressed to a de- 
s husband, declaring he purchased 
‘cit may be a suit of clothes or an um- 
i or fake mining or industrial stock, or 
nischeme for getting salt out of the air. 
© she’s a foreign-born woman, and she 
‘gen down sick with a cold, some fake 
> will assure her that she’s caught a 
wnt disease. He’ll take an X ray of her 
1 show it to her and say, ‘I can see 
jthis machine all your insides just as 
iy as you can see the bones in this 
te of your hand; I can see everything.’ 
‘iseare her almost to death and keep 
-vaying out money for his fake nos- 
se month after month, for years. Or 
shark, promising her fabulous returns, 
jell her foreign exchange on the install- 
1 plan on a falling market and take 
her last cent. Or she buys pedigreed 
its with the understanding that the 
if the progeny will net her a handsome 
ge. Or she invests in worthless ‘irri- 
' desert land. I couldn’t begin to enu- 
ite the schemes by means of which 
‘. who have come into money in large 
or small are induced to part with it to 
illers and confidence men.” 


The Mecca of the Swindlers 


New York City is the mecca of the 
ling gentry. They swarm there partly 
se it’s the big money center, partly 
se of the mixed population and the 
‘ty with which they can conceal ‘their 
Mnations from the public eye, but 
ly because it’s the greatest sucker town 
ie world. A sucker, of course, isn’t of 
ssity poor; some of our laboring groups, 
mechanics and skilled workers in the 
jus industries and building trades, 
e big money these days; their wives 
children are free and easy spenders; 
*re gullible to a degree, and get-rich- 
k schemes find in them an easy mark. It 
sopulation of this character, with mixed 
onalities and a heavy percentage of ig- 
nee, which provides the ideal happy 
ing ground for the swindler and 
ers his life one grand sweet song until 
e fine morning he misses his step and 
s himself in jail.’’ 
How do you unearth all these crooks?”’ 
juired. 
Well, first of all, we go after them our- 
es. Second, complaints are constantly 
ring in. People come in person to give 
rmation or they write letters lodging 
plaints. Then we start investigation. 
we have to prove is intent to defraud 
produce letters or material sent through 
mails in the process. It is not necessary 
the recipient of the letter should have 
1 victimized in order for us to indict, 
the letter itself may not contain fraud- 
t matter, but simply be a link in the 
lopment of the scheme. It may, for 
nple, contain a check or some appar- 
y Innocent demand; but the minute it 


, 
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Is put into the United States mail we have 
a legal basis of investigation ready to hand. 

“Most of these swindlers use the mails 
for advertising purposes, to circularize cer- 
tain gullible groups of prospective clients, 
for that is practically the only means they 
have of getting directly in touch with a 
large public. Once this advertising matter 
is broadcast through the mails, we have a 
right to investigate; and if we can prove 
intent to defraud, or false representation 
of the facts, we have an indictable case. 
And after they are indicted, even if there’s 
a slip-up in justice, their prestige with the 
public is gone.” 

“Here is a good example of a very com- 
mon type of fraud.” This time it was 
another Federal investigator speaking. Be- 
fore us on his desk lay a heap of private 
reports—representative cases culled from 
the government files; oil swindles, fake 
stock-selling schemes and promotion com- 
panies, blind pools and bucket shops. Some 
of these criminals had already been sent to 
jail; others were under indictment waiting 
to be tried; still others had jumped their 
bail and skipped to Canada, Mexico or the 
Continent, for unfortunately there is no 
extradition for this type of crime. 


Working the Ford Gag 


“We began to receive complaints about 
this particular case through the mail,”’ said 
the investigator. ‘“‘Let’s see what some 
of these letters are. Here’s one from a 
woman; widow of a steelworker, five chil- 
dren; invested $600; probably her husband’s 
insurance.’”’ He handed me the letter—a 
pitiful ill-spelled scrawl, written on cheap 
blue-lined paper torn from a child’s copy 
book. “Addressed, you see, to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. She begs him 
to help her get back her $600 for the sake 
of her children.” 

“Will she get it back?” 

“No; we can’t help her in that. The 
first thing we do in replying to these vic- 
tims—and we do reply; we reply promptly 
to every complaint that comes in—is to tell 
them that the United States Government 
cannot collect their losses; we can investi- 
gate and indict if there is evidence of intent 
to defraud, but we’re not a collecting 
agency. This particular steelworker’s 
widow got caught in a fake promoting 
scheme. Let’s disguise it by calling it the 
Blank Cereal Products Company. Our 
investigators got the goods on Blank, as 
this report reveals. 

“Now it appears that Blank actually 
had a factory of sorts. But the fact was 
shown by competent witnesses that when 
prospective purchasers of stock expressed a 
desire to see the plant in operation, a num- 
ber of girls were hired for one day and 
instructed to appear busy, whereas the 
regular force of the factory consisted of a 
single night watchman. And this was done 
with the knowledge and consent of the pres- 
ident of the company, Blank himself. 

“This is how they worked the game: 
First, the company was organized and 
capitalized at $17,500,000. They weren’t 
pikers, you see. Then letters and telegrams 
were sent out, to be shown by the stock 
salesmen, announcing that the price of the 
preferred stock was to be raised almost im- 
mediately and there remained only a few 
shares at the original price. 

“So much for the organization. Now for 
their methods of operation. A large stock- 
selling personnel was collected and stock 
was sold by what is commonly known 
among stock salesmen as high-pressure 
methods. The one-call system was adopted 
as a slogan to impress the person called 
upon that the time of the salesman was 
very precious, that his stuff was selling like 
hot cakes, and that therefore he could not 
be expected to call back. It was a case of 
going, going, gone. If they didn’t buy on 
the nail they lost their chance. In addition, 
the prospect to whom the stock was to be 
sold was told by the salesman, in a very 
brief, guarded outline, just what the com- 
pany stood for, implying that if the cus- 
tomer put up some money that very day 
fabulous sums would accrue to him in the 
shape of interest and enhanced value of 
thestock. Andtosupport this argument, the 
salesman would reel off what is known as 
the Ford gag. That is, he would quote the 
case of Ford and other millionaires to prove 
that stupendous sums can be made from a 
small investment at the right time. ; 

“Why, look here!’ he would say to his 
prospect. ‘Anybody in this world would 
now be proud of himself if he had advanced 
Henry Ford $100 when he needed it sorely 
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in the spring of 1903 to finance the Ford 
Motor Company! That $100 investment 
would now be worth $355,000. Pretty 
good, eh?—starting from a little $100 nest 
egg. Everybody knows that the path of 
the man with a new idea or discovery is 
usually a tough uphill climb. It was the 
millionaire, Russell Sage, who said, “If you 
want to make money, pick out an enter- 
prise in its infancy, not after it’s grown up 
to full man-size. Be sure it’s one on which 
a large profit can be made, that it is well 
managed, then go ahead and put your 
money into it.’”” And now listen to what 
George Reynolds, another big-league mil- 
lionaire, says: “Nobody can make a for- 
tune,” he says, “‘by saving money from a 
salary or wages or by putting money in the 
bank at 4 per cent. It can’t be done! 
A person who wants to make money must 
think for himself. Fortunes are built on 
deals that are largely the impulse of the 
moment. Those who take questions or 
doubts to bed with them are not the ones 
who make the most meney. Courage is as 
necessary to the man or the woman who 
would acquire wealth as it is to the soldier 
on the firing line.” 

“* That is what one of the biggest mil- 
lionaires in the country says about it, and 
he ought to know. Have courage to risk 
your money and get in on the ground floor. 
If you had handed Bell $100 when all the 
rest of the world thought his telephone 
invention was nothing but a crazy dream, 
your $100 would be worth today about 
$80,000. So I’m telling you that if you 
want to get aboard the millionaire express, 
use courage. Decide now. ‘This special 
offer will not wait. Opportunity never 
lingers; the wise guy nails it when it crosses 
his path. You can trust your own judg- 
ment, can’t you? You have a head on your 
shoulders as good as that of the next fel- 
low. Or do you have to wait around for 
some big fat-jowled, bald-headed bank 
president, sitting up in his fine director’s 
office like a spider at the center of his 
web, to tell you that a poor, miserable 
little 3 or 3.5 per cent interest is the best 
you can make on your money? Show him 
he lies! Show him you know a good thing 
as well as he does, and show it by getting in 
on the ground floor of a splendid, reliable 
A-1 company like ours. Invest $250 with 
us—not all in one lump sum, of course. 
We wouldn’t expect you to do that. We’ll 
make the terms easy for you, because it’s 
small, honest subscribers like you we want. 
All you have to do to nail this magnificent 
offer is to pay down fifty dollars spot cash 
today; and after that, twenty dollars a 
month for ten months. And now let’s see 
what that small sum will net you at the 
end of five years.’”’ 


Widening the Zone of Safety 


“At this point in his patter, the sales- 
man takes out what he calls an estimate 
sheet and begins to figure. ‘Inside of five 
years that small sum invested with us will 
be worth $7391.62. That’s an increase of 
about 2956 per cent of the original money 
paid in. Now can you see why it’s worth 
your while to take your money out of the 
savings bank, where it’s earning 3 or 4 per 
cent, and invest it with us? What will you 
say to your children when they learn that 
you’ve had a chance to realize 2956 per 
cent on your money in a reliable proposi- 
tion and that you turned it down? 

“*But maybe,’ continues the salesman, 
‘you have doubts whether this enterprise 
is safe. Well, I can prove that it is. Your 
money ’—he takes out a slip of paper—‘is 
now in your own bank. You have money 
in the bank, haven’t you?’ 

“This is an important question, for if the 
prospect has no money in the bank, nor 
yet hid away in the house, the sales agent 
is wasting his time, and accordingly that 
query slips out very early in the interview. 
The victim having assented, the sales agent 
continues with his little diagram. 

““*Well, if your money is in the bank, it 
is not increasing your capital; but it is 
presumably safe, though banks often fail. 
Let’s call your bank A. When you turn it 
over to us it is simply transferred to an- 
other bank, which we will call B. We will 
draw a circle around A and around B to 
show that in both those places your money 
is safe. Now when it leaves our bank it 
goes out amply protected and doubly se- 


cured—really safer than it was in either ° 


bank. Let’s call that C. It is always safe 
then in those three places—in your bank, 
in our bank and with us,where it is secured. 
So it is never outside the zone of safety.’ And 
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he draws a big circle which includes A and 
B and C. 

“Very early in this hold-up interview 
the victim was placed on the defensive to 
determine whether he had on his person or 
could secure that day the sum of fifty dol- 
lars. If the prospect committed himself in 
the affirmative, the stock salesman usually 
carried off the fifty dollars in his pocket. 
This went to the president—he was the C 
in the safety zone—as the commission on 
the sale. The contract with the purchaser 
provided for twenty dollars monthly for ten 
months, with one share of common as a 
bonus, for $250. In many cases where the 
victims had been induced to sign contracts 
and had turned over the first fifty dollars 
they tried to stop payment on the check; 
but the salesmen, anticipating this reaction, 
always cashed them immediately.” 


The One-Call System 


‘Here is one of this company’s ‘Confi- 
dential Notes to Salesmen.’ ‘Be very sure,’ 
it says, ‘to impress thoroughly your prospect 
with the one-call system. Understand this 
very carefully yourself, and make your 
client understand that it is absolutely right. 
We bring to the customer certified facts 
which have cost us thousands of dollars to 
investigate, and our propositions, given 
out from time to time, do not require 
Opinions or judgments, but simply a de- 
cision on the prospect’s part—yes or no. 
If he decides to get in on a good profitable 
thing—yes; if he hasn’t enough money or 
enough courage—no. Before we present 
any proposition to the public, all questions 
as to whether it can make money or whether 
it will make money have been completely 
eliminated. We offer only those which can 
and do make money, and our investigation 
is so thorough there can be no question.’ 

“By: such arguments, you see, they en- 
deavor to head off opposition, healthy 
doubts and criticisms and to bully their 
victim into buying a pig in a poke. Some- 
times these companies insert into their 
prospectuses the names of well-known men 
in such manner as to make it appear that 
their concern possesses the wealth and pub- 
lic confidence which those names guarantee. 
Here, for example, is an oil company which 
used the names of Corey and Schwab to 
advertise their scheme until checked by law 
proceedings. And note this particularly 
vicious paragraph in their prospectus: 

“““For economic reasons, and thoroughly 
abreast of the tendency in present-day 
finances, this company has adopted the ap- 
proved policy’—Approved by whom? Only 
by crooks—‘of dealing direct with, and 
distributing its securities directly to, the 
investor without the assistance of bankers 
or brokers, thus giving to individuals of re- 
sponsibility the underwriting of profits 
which usually go to bankers only.’ 

“But anybody who knows anything at 
all about business knows that the name of 
a reliable banking or brokerage firm, stand- 
ing behind a stock issue, is in itself a guar- 
anty of good faith. Before recommending 
they do the investigating themselves. The 
public cannot take upon itself the burden 
of investigating every individual business 
concern which needs money in order to ex- 
pand; it is bound to rely upon authorita- 
tive sources, banks, or brokerage or bond 
houses, whose reputation for honesty is an 
established fact. And to break down these 
safeguards is to let loose upon the people 
innumerable criminal fly-by-night swindlers 
and professional blacklegs. 

“The man who organized the oil com- 
pany in whose prospectus that misleading 
paragraph appeared has been a promoter 
in a number of questionable corporations; 
he has an ugly criminal record and his 
promotions have resulted in a long line of 
failures and frauds. He is extremely intel- 
ligent—as many of these swindlers are; he 
possesses a college degree, writes and talks 
interestingly and without doubt he could 
have amassed a fortune in several honest 
lines, for he is a keen business man; but he 
prefers dishonest methods; he is a crook 
through and through. 

“Here is another scheme, very popular 
among women clerks, school-teachers and 
what you might call the small professional 
class—people of average intelligence, but 
with limited knowledge of business and 
what actually prevails in industrial life. 
Small-town folks, moving in a constricted 
circle in life. Let us call this scheme the 
Hancock System, though that is not its 
name. It is a stock-selling organization, 
putting upon the market the stock of ques- 
tionable or dishonest corporations. 
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F YOU are about to build a 
new home—or if you intend 
to remodel your present home 
—you should give particular 
attention to the possibilities of 


Beautiful Tiles. Here is a ma- 
terial that is both decorative and 
utilitarian ; beautiful and wsadbk; 
artistic and practical. 


Asa decorative medium, Tiles enable you 
to have just what you want, and what 
your plans require, in the way of color 
effects, design and general treatment. 


From the practical standpoint Tiles are 
decidedly serviceable ; easily cleaned, re- 
quiring no upkeep, representing no 
replacing or refinishing cost, making 
small demands in the way of housework. 
Tiles never lose their original beauty — 


never cease to be charming to look at 
and agreeable to 


“‘keep house’’ with. FREE 


Write for 
“Home Suggestions” 


A copy of this 
book will be sent 
to you Free on 
request. 
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The Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 


Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C, Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile 
Works 

Wheeling Tile Company 


ARE THE 


Associated ‘Tile Manufacturers 
365 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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“The Hancock people get in touch with 
these unscrupulous corporations through a 
circular letter, and that circular letter is 
where we catch them, for they have to send 
it through the mails. And then they enter 
into contracts with the dishonest concerns 
to sell the unsold portions of their treasury 
stock. After which, the Hancock System 
sends around a letter to the stockholders in 
these companies, telling them that the 
prospects for business are good. Some time 
later, form letters of the same import, but 
undated, are sent out to the stockholders 
warning them that certain brokerage firms, 
hearing of their prosperous condition, are 
in the market to buy their stock and will 
try to purchase it cheap. Then, about two 
weeks later, all the stockholders receive 
telegrams, signed by a durhmy operator, 
supposedly a broker, announcing that he is 
in the market for their stock and offering 
them thirty-five dollars a share. 

“In the meantime a lot of salesmen have 
been sent out who represent that all the un- 
sold stock has been bought up by a promi- 
nent New York broker who intends to 
boost it, but that their company has very 


| kindly allotted to each old stockholder a 


certain number of shares, the proportion 
based on the number already owned; and 
for this reason it is necessary to obtain the 
release of the old stockholders to these new 
allotments before the broker can handle the 
scheme. In other words, each old stock- 
holder is bamboozled into taking on another 
block of stock, after which, it is alleged, the 
stock will be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and prices will immediately soar 
to fifty or sixty dollars a share. 

“The salesman informs the stockholders, 
if they have no ready money to pay for their 
new allotments, that in order that they 
may not lose this wonderful chance he will 
accept Liberty Bonds or other equally good 
securities as collateral, to be held and not 


| sold, and when their stock is sold the sales 


agent will return the securities together 


| with the profits. When the money and col- 


lateral come in to the Hancock System, it 
is simply appropriated, and worthless stock 
at twenty dollars a share in some of these 
dishonest corporations is.unloaded on the 
stockholders. 

“After a stockholder is thus cheated, a 
second salesman will presently call upon 
him, inform him that the first salesman did 
not give him his full allotment and proceed 
to sell him additional stock. And this they 
do until they have milked the prospect dry, 
sometimes going four or five times, depend- 
ing upon the victim’s credulity.’’ 


The Blind Pool 


“The average woman, without business 
experience, is often taken in by this kind of 
stuff; it’s crooked and it’s complicated, and 
that very complication makes her believe it 
must be all right. This type of fraud 
catches a rather good class of small inves- 
tors, for it intrigues their sense of romance, 
of adventure, and they think they are put- 
ting something over on the big guys down 
in Wall Street who have caught onto the 
fact that their stock is valuable and would 
like to buy it in for a song and then squeeze 
all the little fellows out. And so they keep 
on buying and buying until their reserves 
are gone. 

“That scheme, however, is a bit too high- 
brow and complicated to attract the great 
rank and file of the factory and unskilled 
workers, a very heavy percentage of which 
is foreign-born. That group wants some- 
thing more obvious, coarser grained, some- 
thing they can see and get hold of and feel. 
Of course they could put their money in a 
savings bank or buy insurance or stock at 
reduced rates in their own company; but 
the slow, laborious increase of their savings 
through legitimate methods has no lure for 
them; they’re suckers by birth and inclina- 
tion, and so they start in to pyramid. 

“The scheme which draws this class like 
bees to clover bloom is what is called the 
blind pool. Very often these blind pools are 
run by a single individual, not a company, 
and for this reason it’s hard to get evidence 
on them, because the law doesn’t permit us 
to subpcena a private individual’s books. 
The successful crooks of this class are usually 
men of strong and versatile personality. 

“These men, slick, good mixers, don’t 
advertise and they don’t circularize their 
schemes. They don’t have to. Their clients 
do their advertising for them—especially 
the women. They pass along the message 
of good cheer by word of mouth. It flies 
upon the air. A whole family begins to 
put in its savings, father and mother and 
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children and boarders sticking in their little 
mite. Other families catch the contagion. 
Presently entire communities, especially in 
the foreign colonies of our big cities, are got 
hold of, and thousands of tiny tricklets con- 
verge in that man’s office into a big, solid, 
auriferous stream. Actually, it often comes 
in so swiftly that the crook himself is 
stumped to know what to do with it all. 
It’s positively inconvenient. Letters con- 
taining bank notes and checks litter his 
desk and are piled up on the floor in heaps. 
Of course, he dips into this stream all the 
time for: his daily expenditures, which are 
usually rather lavish, and slathers it around 
at will. 

“The working of the scheme is simple. 
A client sends in a small sum, $50 or $100 
perhaps, or even less, with the understand- 
ing that the company—for the operators of 
these skin games usually prefer to conceal 
their identity behind some high-sounding 
title such as Home Fidelity or Mutual 
Trust—will buy stock as it sees fit ‘and pay 
back monthly to the customer 70 per cent 
of the profits on his investment, retaining 
the other 30 per cent for overhead expenses. 
The clients thus give the ‘company’ carte 
blanche to gamble with their money, with 
the understanding that they are to receive 
a monthly dividend on their investment. 
And they get it too! Oh, yes, you bet they 
get it! For awhile, anyway. If they didn’t 
get it there would be an immediate run on 
the ‘company’ which would automatically 
bust the scheme. The very last thing which 
these crooks can afford to do is to destroy 
the confidence of their clientele, so they 
pay. They pay monthly dividends ranging 
from 6 to 15 per cent on the sums paid in.” 


Two Jumps Ahead of the Crash 


“Moreover, the customers can withdraw 
their deposits at will. But the point is, they 
don’t want to. They write in letters beg- 
ging and imploring the ‘ company’ to handle 
their money for them. Sometimes the 
‘company’ does gamble on the market; 
sometimes it does not. As a matter of fact, 
it doesn’t really have to. Usually, the man 
just pockets the cash. All he has to do is to 
keep one or two jumps ahead of the game— 
carry enough of a margin to pay the 
monthly dividends. So long as the incom- 
ing stream is greater than the outgoing 
stream, he’s safe. Sometimes he manages 
to keep going and fool the public for two or 
three years. For example, if the dividends 
he pays out cost $5000 a month, and if the 
incoming receipts amount to $15,000 or 
$20,000, it’s easy to see he can take care of 
his clients and put a neat little sum aside 
for a rainy day. But as the circle of his 
customers widens, the nearer he comes to 
the ineyitable judgment day. The game is, 
you see, to keep so many leaps ahead of the 
inevitable crash. 

“Here is the report on one of these ‘com- 
panies.’ Let’s call it the Excelsior Home 
Trust, though that was not its name. It 
was run by an American crook whom we'll 
disguise by calling Hampden. Hampden 
was and still is a smooth bird. He repre- 
sented that his company would take 30 per 
cent of the monthly profits for running ex- 
penses and the remaining 70 per cent he 
would distribute among his clients in the 
shape of monthly dividends. 

“Hampden didn’t advertise his business 
and he didn’t spend a cent on circularizing 
to secure investors. The scheme was a self- 
advertiser. The fact that it paid a monthly 
dividend, often in excess of what would be 
paid by a savings bank in an entire year, 
acted as the greatest possible advertising 
medium and soon brought him in more 
money than he knew what to do with. 

“An idea of the percentages he paid can 
be gathered by this list of monthly divi- 
dends which he declared he had paid in a 
period extending over six months. For 
April the monthly profits to the investors 
were 10.5 per cent. That is, if a woman had 
invested $200, she received as her April 
nest egg the sum of $21. In May he paid 14 
per cent. Business must have been good! 
In June, 11.7 per cent; in July, 7 per cent; 
in August, 9 per cent; in September, 8 per 
cent. Those are the percentages Hampden 
claims he paid, but I expect he lied. Those 
percentages are probably padded, though 
we have no check-up on this. He probably 
paid high percentages when he had to, in 
order to restore public confidence, and he 
paid lower profits when he thought he 
could get by. The bankers’ associations 


‘and savings banks began to camp on his 


trail, because he was getting their goat. 
Who was going to put money in banks at a 
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month with Hampden and with 
capital at will? 

“In the end, after a long hot chase. 
caught Hampden and indicted him, 
during the investigation. our men dig, 
ered that bank employes, men and won 
in the very banks which were puttino} 
money to prosecute him were theme’ 
handing over their salaries to him to jn, 
on the side. es 

‘We caught Hampden out West, w]| 
he’d run into hiding, and brough | 
East. We indicted him good and hard: 
then the judge very kindly oneal 
from $75,000 to $50,000, whe 
jumped his bail and skipped 
leaving the surety people flat; g 
long months of patient iny 
heavy government expense went 
At present Hampden is living i 
royal suite of a fashionable Ca 
attended, so our men tell us, by a wife} 
a fleet of high-powered autom il 
four East Side thugs who act as his bo 
guard, lest the surety company att 
kidnap and return him to American 
diction again. But we'll get him one{ 
these times. That game isn’t yet played | 
to a finish, and it won’t be until the «| 


. 


when I shake hands with that erook beh 
American bars. ie 
““One interesting thing about frauds} 
this character is that very often the iny - 
tors themselves will stand by the en: 
who’s trimming them through thick ;| 
thin, right up to the day of indictment, :| 
even afterward. When they are wan| 
that such a scheme is bound to be pho). 
they act as if you were a spy in league w | 
the wolves of Wall Street to persecute). 
poor. In one case a crook whom we | 
dicted circularized his clients 
trial, calling for funds to ‘fight the enem | 
of the poor’—and the money came roll'| 
into his office in floods. It kept on com) 
right up to the day he started his trek | 
Leavenworth.” | 
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Many Indictments, Few Convictio 


“That man wasn’t smart, though he; 
away with millions of dollars. But wh) 
ever he lacked in finesse he more than ma 
up in boldness. He flouted the laws of t 
land; he ignored constituted authori 
which is conceded to be a dangerous pi 
time, and he never answered critics. But 
must be admitted that he did know hum 
nature and how to manipulate it for | 
own pecuniary profit.” LPs. 

“There is something constructive T) 
SATURDAY EVENING Post ean do for us 
rendering more effective our work in tl 
matter of fraud investigation,” said a mei 
ber of the Federal bureau in summing 1 
the whole situation. : a 

“What is it?” 

“Our big trouble is that after we go to: 
the trouble and expense of investigati) 
these cases, and indict the swindlers, 1 
can’t get convictions. The Federal cout 
are so crowded with prohibition violatio 
that our cases hang on and on for mont 
and years. Meantime the offenders are 0! 
on bail; our star witnesses die or mo’ 
away and the cases may fall to pieces ¢ 
account of the long delay. For these re 
sons, convictions are few and far betwee 
and the public suffers from this miscarri 
of justice. a 

“For example, one of our investigato 
handled indictable cases involving $26 
000,000 in one year, and in only 20 per cei 
of them did we get convictions, on accou 
of these delays. What we need is quick 
action by the Federal courts, which are : 
present so clogged by the flood of prohit 
tion violations that other highly impo 
cases get sidetracked. We could clean t 
criminal fraud in this state in no time if ¥ 
could get our cases tried. Public attentic 
should be called to this situation, which h: 
grown up since prohibition began, and Pp 
litical pressure should be exerted at W: 
ington to increase the number of Feder 
judges to handle our cases. Otherwise, 4 
too often our best efforts go for naught ar 
swindlers continue to plunder the peo 
when they should be behind the bars. . 
spend government money in investigatil 
and preparing these cases, only to fail at th 
end because of the present overburdent 
state of the Federal courts, is a fool 
waste; and so if you'll call public attentio 
through THE Post, to this condition —— 

“T will,” I promised.  % 

“Then we will do our part to pu 
chaps behind the bars.” ; 
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BEFORE you buy an oil range, be sure 
t answers your one most important 
question— “Does this stove cook quickly 
ind efficiently?” 
found in the Florence—because it is built 


The best answer is 


on the principle of focused heat. 

| Florence burners are designed to send 
the heat straight up through the bottom 
of the pot, into whatever you're cooking. 
_ The heat of the strong blue flame is 
focused right where you want it—not 
‘thrown out into the room and wasted. 
This means better cooking—quicker 
‘cooking—lower fuel bills. 

Cooking with the Florence—the stove 
with focused heat—is a joy because you 
‘can turn out such appetizing meals so 
bag so certainly, and so quickly! 
| 
| 
| 


You’ll be proud to have the 
Florence in your kitchen 


Women like to own the Florence because 
_its sturdy lines promise years of good ser- 
vice, and its jet black frame, shining 
porcelain enamel and bright nickel make 
any kitchen a happier place to work in. 


After you've used the Florence for a 
while, you just can’t help having a 
friendly feeling for it. It lights so easily 
—at a turn of the lever. It’s so reason- 
_ able in its demand for fuel—and it burns 
one of the cheapest fuels there is—kerosene. 


There 
are no wicks to trim. 
One of the Florence’s many refinements is the pat- 


ented leg leveler which adjusts the stove to any 
Just turn the screw to the 


unevenness in the floor. 
exact height necessary as indicated by the spirit level 
on the feed pipe. Then there’s the Florence Oven 
_ which takes all the gamble out of baking. Pies, cakes 
or biscuits come out evenly baked and browned. 
- Meats roast to just the right turn. 


FLORENCE 
Oil Range 


s 


is heat is focused 
! ght on the cooking 
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If you don’t know the name of the nearest dealer— 
department, furniture or hardware store—where you 
can see the Florence Oil Range, write and ask us. 


‘Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look’” isthename 
of a booklet containing information about 
the Florence Oil Range that is both valu- 
able and interesting. If you will give us 
your name and address we will send it to 
you free of charge. 


FLORENCE Stove CoMPANY 
DEPT. 550, GARDNER, MASS. 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters 
and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


© 1924, F. S, Co, 
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THIs cut-away picture 
how the blue 
flame of the Florence 
Oil Range goes straight 
to the cooking. The heat 
is focused: just where 


shows 


you want it. 


This is the Florence Oven, built 
on the principle of the Dutch oven, 
with the “baker's arch” to prevent air 

pockets. The patented heat spreader at the 

bottom assures even distribution of heat and 
guards against your roasts and baked things being 
underdone on top and burnt on the bottom. 

On the door of the oven there is a heat indica- 


tor which shows how much heat there is inside. 
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Notice the sound- 
ness of Simmons 
links, shown twice 
enlarged in the 
panel below. 


SCT 


heres logic 
in a sound 

WATCH 

CHAIN 


Durine all your waking, 
working hours you wear it. 
It is exposed to dust, dirt and 
friction. Yet always it must 
hold the watch securely— 
and keep a good appearance. 


More reason, therefore, for 
choosing a Simmons Chain 
made by the special process 
of drawing gold, green gold 
or Platinumgold over a stout 
base metal. This chain is 
durable. Link by link it re- 

-sults from finished crafts- 
manship. It is good-looking 
—designed by leaders in the 
art. And so reasonable in 
price that you cannot afford 
to spend less on a chain. At 
your jeweler’s—$4 to $15. 
R. F. Stumons Company, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
Canada—95 King Street 
East, Toronto. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


This substantial shell of gold 
is drawn over a core of base 
metal in the making of every 
Simmons Chain. From the 
original ingot (illustrated ac- 
tual size) until the smallest 
link has been wrought out, the 
ratio of gold to base metal 
is constant. 
Simmons process, durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 


With this special | 
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THE OLD OAKEN 


borrow a thousand dollars at six per cent 
from Crabb, Fosdick & Co., across the street. 
He thought it safer to go to them, you see, 
because if he went to a regular bank they 
might recognize him and suspect some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Tutt watched her narrowly through 
the smoke of his stogy. Already his mind 
had leaped miles ahead to the ramifications 
possible under such conditions. 

‘Well, we paid off the mortgage and 
saved my mother from having the roof sold 
over her head. But then came the question 
of how he was going to pay Crabb, Fosdick 
& Co. Mr. Crabb had been very kind, and 
had opened an account for him on their 
books showing a debit of one thousand 
dollars, with the stock as security. The 
only danger was that the owner of the 
certificate might come around to the bank, 
pay off his loan, ask for his collateral, and it 
wouldn’t be there. If that happened—and 
it might happen any minute—Harry would 
be sent to prison.” 

Mr. Tutt meditatively 
lantern jaw. 

“You see, he still had to get the thousand 
dollars. He used to go over to Crabb, 
Fosdick & Co. every noon and hang around 
the tape; and one day Mr. Crabb saw him 
there, and gave him a cigar, dropped the re- 
mark that Cuban Crucible looked likea good 


stroked his long 


| buy at 81 and ought to go to 90, and asked 


him why he didn’t buy a hundred on margin. 
While Harry was hesitating the stock went 
up a point and a half, and Mr. Crabb said 
if he didn’t hurry he wouldn’t be on the 
band wagon; so he bought a hundred, and 
before he went back to the bank he cleared 
three hundred dollars. That left him owing 
only seven hundred, and it looked easy. 
Next day he bought a hundred something 
else and made two hundred more. He began 
to feel fine. Mr. Crabb said it was too bad 


| he couldn’t be right on the job to watch the 


tape so as to buy and sell at exactly the 
right instant, as he would be a millionaire 
in no time. 

“That was the way to do it—to watch the 
tape and hop in and out. It ended by 
Harry’s letting Mr. Crabb trade for him— 
on a discretionary account—and.the very 
first day he lost all he had made and a lot 
besides; and by the end of the week they 
were calling for more margin, and Harry 
had to go and take another certificate out 
of the vault.” 

Mr. Tutt thoughtfully exhaled a cloud of 
green gas. 

“You can guess the rest.” Mona dragged 
out each word with difficulty. ‘He lost— 
and lost. And to make good the necessary 
margin for Crabb, Fosdick & Co. he took 
more and more securities—until now he 
owes thirty thousand dollars.”’ 

She sighed despairingly. 

“But long before that time had arrived 
he got so scared at having Mr. Crabb tele- 
phone him half a dozen times a day about 
margins that he had me take over the ac- 
count for fear the bank officers would sus- 
pect something. From that time on I was 
the one that gave the orders to buy and sell, 
and when the margin was exhausted they 


| called on me instead of him; and I would 


tell him, because I knew that unless we 


| kept on and won back the money we had 


lost we could never get back the securities 
Harry had taken; and each time I told 
him he would go and take some more. No 
one can imagine what we both suffered— 
suffered because it was all so wicked and 
for fear that it might be found out before 
we could pay the money back.” 

“Why was it that when one of these loans 
from which he had abstracted the collateral 
was paid off—for during that time surely 
some one of them must have been paid 
off—the theft was not discovered?” in- 


| quired Mr. Tutt. 


“T don’t know,” she answered. “Harry 


| managed it some way—by shifting the 


securities about, I think he said.” 

A smile hovered for an instant about 
Mr. Tutt’s thin, clean-shaven lips. 

“But now,” she went on desperately, 
“the bank examiner is coming to make his 
annual inspection next week, and Crabb, 
Fosdick & Co. have closed out our account 


| and the securities have been sold—and it’s 


all over. I suppose Harry will have to go to 


| prison. It will kill me, and I don’t know 


what will happen to mother.” 

Once more she buried her face on her 
arms. Mr. Tutt waited until her outburst 
of grief had subsided. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“Try to be calm, my dear,’ he said. 
“There is still a chance that everything will 
come out all right if you do exactly as I 
say. Will you?” 

“T promise!” 

It was like a cry for help heard above the 
gale. Mr. Tutt laid his finger tips together. 

“Listen carefully! First go down and 
tell Crabb that you wish a statement of 
your aceount to date. He will readily give 
it to you. It will show the losses and inter- 
est charged against you since the first of 
the month—your debit balance. He will 
demand more collateral—you will give it 
to him.” 

“But I haven’t any—unless you want 
Harry to take some more securities out of 
the vault.”’ 

Mr. Tutt’s jaws snapped like those of an 
indignant alligator. ‘ 

“Young woman, what the —— Here is 
the collateral,” 

He got up, unlocked the rusty iron safe 
in the corner and returned to his desk bear- 
ing a beautiful bright-pink stock certificate 
for one thousand shares of Lallapaloosa, 
Ltd., indorsed in blank. 

“Tf they steal that we ought to be able 
to see what they do with it,” he remarked 
as he handed it to her. 

“And then?” 

“Come right back here. One more detail. 
Please tell Mr. Crabb that you wish to be 
in a position to redeem this certificate at 
the earliest possible moment, since it does 
not belong to you.” 

“T guess he’ll know that without my 
telling him.” 

“Yes; but Mr. Crabb will think that it 
belongs to the Mustardseed National.” 

“Whereas it really is yours?”’ 

“In the words of the prophet,’’ replied 
Mabie AB Toi o(e ii Se 

Mr. Tutt threw a surreptitious kiss after 
her retreating back. Then he called up the 
Mustardseed National. 

“Hello, McKeever! Yes, this is Eph. I’d 
like you to drop over here for about five 
minutes. Yes, here, now, and in- 
stanter, if not sooner. I want to hold a spe- 
cial meeting of the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek.”’ 

Mona returned in less than half an hour. 

“Tt’s done,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Crabb took 
the certificate and gave me the statement. 
He says the market is going to turn and 
that if we had enough collateral to buy a 
couple of thousand shares we could make a 
killing.” 

“No doubt! No doubt!” Mr. Tutt arose 
and stretched his arms with the light of 
battle in his faded eyes. ‘‘Come on!” he 
directed, reaching for his old tall hat. 

“Where are you going?”’ she asked. 

“After T. Otis Crabb,” he replied with 
impish glee. ‘‘And he’ll have to scuttle 
almighty quick to get away!” 

That intangible something which our 
French friends call la confiance—that je ne 
sais quot, “if,” as Dorothy Parker says, 
“T know what I mean” —is curiously con- 
tagious. Mona Warren had not known 
Mr. Tutt longer than forty-five minutes, 
but already she felt absolute conviction 
that somehow or other he would be able to 
help her. Indeed, it seemed to her as if she 
had known him always. 

“Did you, by any chance, ever have any 
talk with Crabb about what use he could 
make of the securities you gave him?” he 
inquired as they went down in the ele- 
vator. 

“Use? I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you realized that if Crabb, 
Fosdick & Co. lent you money they might 
have to borrow it themselves somewhere 
and put up your securities as collateral?” 

“Tt did not occur to me.” 

“Crabb never mentioned it?” 

“No, he never said anything.” 

“Did you ever read what was printed on 
the purchase and sales slips he sent you?” 

“Only whether I had made or lost.” 

“Allright.” Mr. Tutt took her firmly by 
the arm as they dodged the traffic opposite 
Trinity. “Now come and help me, make 
Crabb meat farcie!” 
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i: WAS just ten minutes to twelve and 
the office of Crabb, Fosdick & Co. was 
humming like a dynamo, for the market 
was sagging dangerously, and the crowd at 
the ticker was much too concentrated on 
Gen. Motors and Mex. Pete to notice the 
entrance of the old lawyer and his most 
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recent client—all except T. Otis wh, 
ways saw everything. As it was 
swallowed his cigarette —his CG, 
at the sight of him. What co 
gray fox be up tonow? 
“Hey, Fozzy!’ he whistled 
dapper partner leaped to heel, 
trouble. That Warren girl is b 
Tutt in here. Stand by to rep 
“Nothin’ to be afraid ¢ 
Fozzy stoutly. ‘‘Whatever we’ 
her and that embezzling lover of 
been absolutely on the level.” — 
“Course it has!” agreed T. 
Tutt plays a mean game of gi 
me, laddie! What’s our balance! 
“Minus fifteen hundred at t 
instant,”’ answered Fozzy. “ 
falling out of the market and 
phone McKeever for an ¢ 
vance. He said he’d give the 
once-over and try to ac 
Meanwhile I’m drawing chee 
world on the faith of it.” 
Then Mr. Tutt crossed the: 
“Good morning, gentlemen. 
a word with you?” ae 
The firm of Crabb, Fosdick ¢ 
briskly to its feet, pushed fo 
for Miss Warren and tendere 
cigar box to her associate, 
Mr. Tutt waved what he e 
chicken fixings aside. ' 
“‘T have been looking over 
you have just rendered to 
he said, ‘‘and I notice that 
appear that she has lost in t 
wards of thirty thousand doll: 
“How do you mean—make 
demanded T. Otis, flushing. 
right. Every transaction went 
board. She owes us money ri 
“How much?” 
“Two hundred and twenty. 
Mr. Tutt drew from his trous 
wad of greenbacks the size of 
bage and pulled off the outer 
faces of Crabb, Fosdick & Co. 
“Do you mind counting that 
me a receipt?”’ rd 
“Right-o!” chirped Fozzy, 
and pocketing the velvet. 
“And now,” said the old | 
sudden change of tone, “] 
would like her collateral.” _ 
“But we had to sell her o 
any!”’ protested T. Otis. 
“T understand. But Miss 
you a thousand shares of Lall 
a few minutes ago to cover } 
ance. This makes the defici 
we want back the stock.” 
T. Otis and Fozzy exch 
glances. They no longer had t 
in their possession, for they had: 
as soon as received as increase 
for their loan with the M 
tional, and had already ap 
additional advance of five tho 
against it. “4 ‘ 
“‘Certainly,’’ stammered Cral 
will be good enough to wait a m 
“Yes—a moment,” agreed 
“but only for a moment—long 
you to fetch it.” a 
T. Otis winked at Fozzy, 
and made his exit ostensibly fo: 
of retrieving the Lallapaloosa. 
“But we want something else 
Mr. Tutt. ‘‘We want all the 
ties Miss Warren has furnis 
collateral,- or, in lieu of them, 
thirty thousand dollars as 
their value before one o’clock. 
“What?” yelled T. Otis. 
“Checks — cash — chink — 
beans—bones—or bank notes of 
lent of thirty thousand gold do 
weight and refinement,” m 
Tutt modestly. 
“You're crazy! Why?” 
“Because, my dear young mai 
that amount of money from my 
I want it—unless you and yo 
prefer to go to jail. I suggest y 
Mr. Fosdick. He’s listening | 
that partition. I recognized the 
his nose an instant ago. And, if} 
you might send for your a 
Aaron T. Lefkovitsky, I believe 
“Well, I wouldn’t mind ha 
sky here. You might put some 
on me,” replied Crabb. 
“T am going to put something 
you,” Mr, Tutt assured him. — 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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(entinued from Page 104) 
»dollars’ worth. And you might as 
vi yathering the mourners together 


‘the same idea had occurred to 
and Lefkovitsky arrived al- 
taneously. 

3¢ all this talk about thirty 
nddollars?’”’ demanded Aaron T. 
t know you had overheard it—or 
Six either,” said Mr. Tutt. “But 
Il, it’s this: These two clients of 


nold of a young man employed in 
vith which they do most of their 
” 


? agtbo us of his own accord!”’ in- 
sf Otis. 
; 


jave it that way! He came to 
jeverately in need of money, bor- 
q.0usand dollars at six per cent, 
ont their suggestion took a flyer in 
it—or thought he did. They let 
» few hundred, and then trimmed 
, ucketing his orders until he had 
mh that he had to keep on stealing 
,ank to make good his margins— 
“sry well knew.” 
isrm has never bucketed an order!” 
dirabb. “The law requires us to 
. very customer with a written 
e giving the approximate hour of 
er purchase upon the floor of the 
gand the name of the broker with 
iiis made. Miss Warren’s orders 
| ceeuted in that way and she has a 
* ery one. Even if we wanted to 
4 order, we couldn’t do it.” 
mused Mr. Tutt. ‘Well, I'll tell 
you did it. The sales and pur- 
re made on the exchange, but 
tne you executed an order of 
diseretionary or otherwise, you 
i duplicate selling order for your- 
tlough a fictitious account, so that 
elralized each other and you never 
oa to receive or deliver a single 


a: of stock, although your state- 
wed that you were carrying her 
' and charging interest on the cost 
es to you. You went ahead 
iy matched orders, at various prices 
hat the day, and when the exchange 
yu wished on her such as showed a 
i/ credited to yourselves the ones 
wed a profit. In that way you make 
3; that she had lost thirty thousand 
, hich went straight into your own 
s In that way you induced Colford 
yistealing in the hope of preventing 
© or of possibly winning back what 
laken. You stole the securities he 
vin here as collateral just as much 
¢ had sneaked into the vaults and 
them yourselves.”’ 
4 is strong language!’’ declared 
ky with asperity. 
!” retorted Mr. Tutt. ‘Strong 
10 drag thirty thousand iron men 
is whited sepulcher.”’ 
iean’t prove a single word of it!” 
Otis. 
vuld if I wanted to subpcena your 
“hey would show that every one of 
and purchases for the last year 
‘1 matched. That’s felony under 
954 of the Penal Code—trading 
{customers’ orders—only, as you 
‘| know, if I subpoenaed your books 
oth get immunity. However, I 
ft you that way eventually if there 
ther; but luckily there is. Every 
{ford brought over a certificate of 
[margin his account, and you made 
lan on it, and then used it to borrow 
\elves for more than you had loaned 
‘u committed another felony under 
1956 of the code. You have abig 
‘loan over at the Mustardseed Na- 
nd you have pledged in it every 
ond and share of stock brought in 
‘ou didn’t have that beautiful pink 
te of Lallapaloosa, Ltd., five min- 
belongs to me, by the way—before 
n its way over to McKeever to in- 
he amount of your collateral.” 
is and Fozzy stared blankly at him. 
I knew it was coming and told 
ver to be on the lookout for it. You 
verhaps that as yet he hasn’t rung 
‘ tell you that your loan has been 
d. That is because he wants to 
© status quo so I can get my certifi- 
*+K In case our negotiations fall down. 
ent the bank is no worse off than 
rou sent it over, and will give it back 
ay time I ask for it. Yes, I may add, 
% ye no bonanzas today. Instead 
€ going to close your account for 
3 Soon as you give me your check on 
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some other bank—certified—for the amount 
Colford took from the Mustardseed and you 
took from Colford.” 

“You're trying to blackmail us!” cried 
Fozzy, with a semblance of indignation, 
only his knees were trembling. 

“No; exercising merely what the law 
calls the right-of recaption. I say you stole 
securities worth thirty thousand dollars 
from my clients, and committed plenty of 
other felonies besides while you were doing 
it: By trading against your customers’ ac- 
counts; by falsifying your books—forgery 
in the third degree; by repledging your 
customers’ securities for more than you had 
loaned on them; by charging interest on 
money alleged to have been spent by you 
for securities you never had in your posses- 
sion—obtaining money by false pretenses. 
If that isn’t enough to satisfy you, perhaps 
I could oblige you with a few more. But the 
point is, we want our money or our stock.” 

He spoke with an assurance that sent a 
cold chill down their respective spines. 

“How about it, Aaron?” inquired Crabb. 

Lefkovitsky stepped jauntily to the door 
and closed it. 

“No use shouting our affairs across the 
housetops,”’ quoth he lightly. “What Tutt 
says is all bunk. You didn’t match sales, 
you didn’t falsify accounts. And if you 
had, no one could prove it except by your 
own books, which under our wise and 
beneficent statutes would give you an im- 
munity bath. As for his claim that you had 
no right to repledge the securities for more 
than you had loaned on them, I fixed all 
that for you.” 

He pointed triumphantly to a line of fine 
print on the bottom of the order slips: 

It is hereby mutuaily understood and aereed 
that all securities deposited for the protection 
of your account may be pledged by us as collat- 
eral to our own loans. 

Yours respectfully, 
CRABB, FospDicK & Co. 


Mr. Tutt examined it with feigned aston- 
ishment. 

‘So you think if you lend your customer 
a couple of hundred dollars, as you did on 
my Lallapaloosa this morning, for example, 
such a notice as that allows you to take that 
certificate over and hock it for a couple of 
thousand?” 

“Yes, sir-ree!’’ declared Aaron T. 

“You have another think coming, my 
young man. You evidently haven’t been 
reading much law lately. Miss Warren 
never agreed to let you repledge her securi- 
ties in any such way that she could not get 
them back without paying your debts. In 
fact she gave you specific instructions to the 
contrary regarding my stock. Didn’t you 
ever hear of the case of Heaphy versus 
Kerr, in which the court held you couldn’t 
bind a customer that way in fine print—or 
any other kind of print, for that matter? It 
said there was no duty on the customer to 
read any such notice or to dissent from it if 
he had read it, and that it would be ridicu- 
lous to hold that in a mere notice of sale or 
purchase ‘there can be included in smaller 
type a new contract which will be deemed 
implicitly agreed to if a dissent be not 
expressed.’ The judges, all of whom knew 
something about trading in stocks, I fancy, 
went on to assert that ‘no one has reason to 
expect that in the mere notice of the pur- 
chase of stock the broker is inveigling him 
into some further contract as to rights in 
collateral which he would not otherwise 
possess.’ Just look at the opinion.”’ 

Mr. Tutt took a copy of 190 Appellate 
Division from under his arm, opened it at 
Page 810 and handed it to the distressed 
attorney. 

“How is that, Aaron?” ejaculated T. 
Otis. 

But the lawyer was going through some 
sort of agonizing metamorphosis. He had 
shrunk down into a heap partially com- 
posed of a cheap suit of clothes and par- 
tially of a very cheap Lefkovitsky. 

“Ts this what we paid you that extra 
thou for?’’ shouted T. Otis, shaking his 
fist at him. 

Aaron’s jaw was sagging worse than the 
tape. “I—well, I say that—ain’t the law!” 
he stuttered. 

“‘Gimme the book!” 

T. Otis snatched up the volume of re- 
ports and began reading aloud the headnote 
indicated by Mr. Tutt: 

“Since the addition to the Penal Law of 
Section 956 making it a felony for a stock- 
broker to repledge the stock of a customer 
for an amount in excess of that owing to 
the broker by the customer * You’rea 
hell of a lawyer, Lefkovitsky! Why didn’t 
you tell us about this?” 
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He turned on the chapfallen attorney. 

“Nobody has ever gone to jail for it— 
yet!” protested Aaron T. ‘And I say the 
law isn’t—isn’t constitutional !’’ 

“Do you want to try it out?” offered 
Mr. Tutt politely. 

“Don’t ask him—ask us!”’ yelled T. Otis 
furiously. ‘I can answer. for both of us. 
No, we don’t want to try it out! If we have 
been violating the law, we—we wish to 
make restitution!” 

“A highly creditable desire,’ agreed the 
old lawyer, ‘‘and one that meets with my 
entire, approval. Well, give us back our 
securities—or rather the securities belong- 
ing to the Mustardseed National that 
passed through our hands into yours.” 

“Don’t you do it!”’ protested Aaron. 

“Shut up!” ordered Fozzy savagely. 
“You ain’t a lawyer! You're just a plain 
boob.” 

“The securities,’ went on Mr. Tutt, 
“which were taken from the vault of the 
bank where they were held as collateral for 
loans, having come unlawfully into your 
possession, were used by you as collateral 
for your own loan with the same bank, 
which first and last advanced to you addi- 
tional credits amounting to thirty thousand 
dollars. In a word, the bank has loaned the 
same amount, or a total of sixty thousand 
dollars, twice over on identical securities. 
That extra thirty thousand which you pre- 
tend Colford lost on the market went 
straight into your pockets. We want it 
back, if you please—at once—or I whistle 
for an officer.” 

T. Otis held up a restraining hand. 

“Don’t be in such a darned hurry! I see 
we’ve made a little mistake, owing to the 
brilliant advice of John Marshall here, and 
I guess we shall have to raise the money 
somewhere to square ourselves. Only I 
don’t see hew Colford can cover it all up 
and replace all the securities, when so many 
different loans are shy their collateral. Now 
if these securities had all been taken out of 
some one loan ——” 

A grim smile hovered on the face of 
Ephraim Tutt. 

“They were!’’ he remarked quietly. 

“Eh? What account was that?” 

The silence was broken only by the tut- 
a-tut-tut of the tape. ; 

“Yours,” answered Mr. Tutt. 

“Holy cheesewax!’’ exploded T. Otis. 
“You mean he’s been feeding us in our own 
stuff as collateral?” 

“Exactly,’’ smiled Mr. Tutt. “‘ You see, 
Colford didn’t dare take the securities per- 
manently out of the small loans, since, if 
they were paid off, the collateral would be 
missing. One day he noticed that a cer- 
tificate he had taken over to you that very 
morning had turned up among the securi- 
ties deposited as collateral for your blanket 
loan. That suggested to him the simple ex- 
pedient of, whenever you demanded more 
securities, taking them out of your own 
collateral.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered!”’ exclaimed Fozzy. 

“““Swangdangled’ is more the word,” 
said Mr. Tutt. “Anyhow, as you knew he 
was stealing somebody’s securities, there 
was a kind of poetic justice in it.” 

As the words left his lips the glass door 
leading from the customers’ room was 
thrown open and Colford himself entered. 

“Harry!” cried Mona. 

He put his arms around her without 
speaking. Then he glanced calmly from one 
to the other of them and said: 

“T’ve come over here, gentlemen, to 
square myself as far as I can by telling you 
that I stole the securities I gave you as 
collateral.”” He looked down at the girl in 
his arms. “No, Mona, I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. I made up my mind yesterday 
to confess and face the music. I’d rather go 
to jail. I’ve just made a clean breast of it to 
McKeever and hesent me over here to i“ 

“____ to try to induce Messrs. Crabb, 
Fosdick & Co. to make restitution of their 
ill-gotten gains!’”’ concluded Mr. Tutt. 
“Tt’s all right, Harry. These gentlemen are 
going to send over a certified check for 
thirty thousand dollars to the order of the 


Mustardseed National inside of twenty | 


minutes. Take Mona along with you. Go 
and sin no more—if that is what it is!” 

The tears trembled in the girl’s eyes as she 
raised them to those of the old attorney in 
whom her instinct had told her she might 
safely put her trust. 

“But where—shall I—go?” stammered 
young Colford. 

“Back to your job,’ answered Mr. Tutt 
quietly. ‘‘McKeever’s going to give you 
another chance. I fixed all that up with him 
an hour ago.” 
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choice. Some irregularities of conduct made 
it expedient that he absent himself for a 
time from his accustomed scenes, and he 
came to our town; and, after a demonstra- 
tion of his skill with the billiard cue, fell 
naturally into a job in Frank Ring’s pool 
room. There he did his work, said little, 
listened to the talk that went on about 
him with a suggestion of a sneer upon his 
lips, and made money for Ring by the re- 
peated demonstration of his skill at pool 
or billiards. 

This was in early summer. On a hot day 
the pool room, which extended from the 
street in front to the alley in the rear, and 
through which a breeze was always scour- 
ing, was as cool as any spot in town: Men 
who were not bound to any more arduous 
pursuit liked to congregate there, drink 
iced tonic from bottles, smoke and talk 
about the things which interested them. 
They discussed the race in the American 
League, the manifest superiority of the 
Giants, the speed of certain horses that 
appeared in near-by circuit trots, the poker 
game of the night before, the quality of 
current liquor and the chances of Carpen- 
tier against Gibbons. When anyone wanted 
to play pool and could find no partner, 
Shooter Sharp was always ready to oblige; 
for the rest, the young man listened in a 
faintly contemptuous silence. This was not 
his habit; he was as ready to talk as any 
man, but he still felt the strangeness of his 
new surroundings and trod warily. 

Not infrequently, when pugilism was 
discussed, Dan’s name was brought into 
the conversation; and this occurred so 
often that one night after the customers 
had departed, Sharp asked Frank Ring a 
question. 

“Who’s this guy they keep talking about, 
anyhow?” he demanded. ‘‘ Where does he 
bury his dead?”’ 

“Which one?” Ring inquired. 

“This Dan Somebody; this Big Dan.” 

“Oh,”’ said Ring. ‘‘Oh; Dan. Daniels 
his name is. Dan Daniels. He’s got a little 
farm out on the edge 
of town.” 

“Tt ain’t safe, is it, 
for him to be loose? 
I guess they don’t 
let him come uptown 
without a keeper or 
something?” 

There was such 
manifest choler in 
Sharp’s tones that 
Ring was amused. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter with you, any- 
how?” he asked. 
““What’s Dan done 
to you?”’ 

“T get sick of hear- 
ing him advertised,” 
said Sharp frankly. 
“You can’t keep a 
fast horse in a poor 
man’s stable. If he’s 
so good, what’s he 
doing here?”’ 

“T guess Dan was 
born here.” 

“Who'd he ever lick, anyway?”’ 

Ring liked Dan well enough, but he was 
interested in Sharp’s attitude. 

“Why,” he said, ‘““Dan’s not a fighter. 
He never goes looking for trouble. Just 
happens he was a special policeman at the 
street fair last year, and he had a row with 
a man and hit him so hard he busted his 
hand.” 

Sharp seemed to wait for more; and 
when he perceived that Ring had said all 
there was to say, he asked, ‘‘ What about 
Toe 

“Well,” Ring explained, “folks around 
here figure that was quite a wallop.” 

Shooter Sharp leaned toward Ring ear- 
nestly. 

“Say,” he suggested—“‘say, that wasn’t 
no wallop. That was just because he don’t 
know anything, see? He’s an amateur. He 
don’t know how to hit. Take a man ’at 
knows how to hit, and he’s going to hurt 
the other guy more than he hurts himself. 
Take that from me.” 

“Well, the man Big Dan hit was in the 
hospital for two weeks, they say,” Ring 
suggested. 

““He’s an amateur,’ Sharp insisted. 
“That’s what he is—an amateur. I’d like 
to take a look at this guy once. Show him 
to me some day.” 
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“T’ll show him to you,” Ring agreed; 
‘but if I was you, I’d kind of keep out of 
his way.” 

Sharp grinned. 

“‘Say,” he retorted, “I’ve seen them big 
boys before, and I don’t keep out of any- 
body’s way.” 

It is not easy to determine whether 
Sharp’s motive in the beginning was simply 
irritation at hearing another man applauded, 
or whether he was envious of Dan’s renown 
and wished to seize it for his own. But the 
course of conduct he adopted is a matter 
of record, fresh in many memories. Ring 
pointed out Dan to him; in fact, he went so 
far as to invite Dan into the pool room one 
day for the purpose. 

“T’ve got a man from New York working 
for me,” he explained. ‘‘He’s kind of anx- 
ious to take a look at you. ~-He’s heard 
about you.” 


probably muscle-bound, though; couldn’t 
untrack yourself. I’d like to see how good 
you are. I’ve done some boxing myself. 
Got a pair of gloves in my trunk too.” 

Ring took a hand, laughing as he spoke. 

“T been telling him about you, Dan,” 
he explained. “‘I told him he’d better keep 
out of your way or he’d get hurt bad.” 

“T wouldn’t hurt him any,’ Dan pro- 
tested mildly. 

And Sharp grinned again and then said 
suggestively, ‘‘We might try it some day.” 

“You ain’t my size,’’ Dan reminded him. 

“Well, I'd have to give you about ninety 
pounds, I guess,’’ Sharp agreed, surveying 
the big man; ‘but I’d take a chance on 
keeping away from you, at that.” 

“Don’t know as I ever saw a pair of 
boxing gloves,”’ said Dan. , 

“They’d keep you from busting your 
hand on me,” Sharp explained. ‘‘I wouldn’t 


Sharp Went Down With Such an Impact That He Slid Along the Floor After He Struck 


Dan went in readily enough. He had 
become accustomed to such requests. There 
were half a dozen of us in the place when 
Ring brought the two men together. Sharp 
extended his hand and Dan offered a limp 
paw, and Sharp gripped it in a fashion to 
make the other wince. But Dan did not 
wince; he submitted to the grip without 
protest. Sharp was grinning and his voice 
was good-natured when he spoke. 

“You're the guy that splits a brick every 
time you spit, eh?” he asked. Dan looked 
puzzled and shook his head slowly, and 
Sharp added, ‘‘ They been telling me about 
you.” 

“What about me?” Dan asked, pleased. 

“What a fighter you are.” 

“TI don’t fight much,” Dan confessed. 

Sharp stepped back a pace and looked 
him over. 

“You're big enough,’”’ he commented. 

“Why, yes, I’m big,’”’ Dan agreed. 

“They tell me you don’t dare hit a man 
as hard as you can,” Sharp challenged, still 
grinning, but with a ring in his voice. 

“TY don’t know as I ever did do that,” 
the other responded slowly. ‘I ain’t had 
but one fight since I was a boy.”’ 

“Ever put on the gloves?” Sharp de- 
manded. Dan shook his head. ‘‘Ought to 
try it,” the smaller man suggested. ‘“You’re 


want you to be laid up that way again on 
my account.” 

Dan felt the jeer in the other’s words and 
his copper red skin turned a shade darker. 
But he was not an irascible man; he an- 
swered simply, ‘‘I’d just as soon try them 
sometime.” 

It was Frank Ring who suggested that 
they go down to his back yard, where there 
was a smooth patch of lawn, after supper 
that evening. A score or so of us gathered 
there, full of commiseration for Sharp, find- 
ing a certain satisfaction in thinking what 
would happen to that bold young man. 
Before putting on the gloves he took off his 
shirt, and his sloping shoulders and lean 
muscles seemed ridiculously slight beside 
Dan’s great bulk. But when they began to 
box, we were, from the very first blow, 
startled out of our complacency. Sharp 
struck that first blow, and he struck most 
of those which followed. Dan was willing 
enough, but his smaller adversary avoided 
him, parried his blows or dodged them, 
stepped in to meet him with a right coun- 
ter, held him off with a stiff left jab; and 
at the end of five minutes, in which he had 
reduced Dan’s countenance to an ugly 
thing, Sharp began to force the fighting. 
We all agreed, a moment later, in separat- 
ing the two men. Dan was quite helpless 
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on his feet, Sharp’s right and 
showering blows upon his chin, 


panting and the affair was no longe, 
ant to watch. Dan went to wash } 
at the sill cock where Ring was acey. 
to attach the hose when he wate} 
lawn; and Sharp tugged at the gt, 
his gloves with his teeth and got ¢ 
and looked around at us with a ligh 
eyes, as though expecting our appla; 
But most of us were rather py; 
terested in Dan than in Sharp; wes 
the big man repair damage. H can 
by and by to where Sharp stood, a 
in a twisted way and said 
through his puffed lips, “ Well, } 
don’t know much about boxing, ¢ 
Sharp made a careless seo 
“Just like I told Frank 
plied. ‘‘You’re an amateur. 
told me j 


in the affair be 
happened; but during the ney 
or two some of us regretted jj 
one thing, Dan with a bandags 
his right hand was a figure con 
ing respect; but Dan with 
eye, a swollen nose and a bai 
mouth was, in a way, pathet 
made no apparent difference 
man himself. Even as he } 
vealed no particular pride 
former victory so now he sho 
chagrin at his defeat. yi 
tentive eye could discover any} 
tions of what he must hay, 
Even as he undoubtedly fo 
faint pleasure in the praise 
had formerly come to him, tl 
es - i 0 
ested by an 
much aes 
himself mus 
been as bitter 
other was s 
a | 
caine wu] v 
often as before 
ing with his ha 
slow gait, his | 
little forward 
wide mouth as 
tosmile. Hel 
course, to enc 
some sails, 
was rie od 
enough ar 
it with equal 
nature. 
One or two | 
men began ti 
him Big Boy. 
grinned in an wi 
fortable way 3 
sobriquet; bt 
made no Lena 
Sharp, on the other hand, proceed 
capitalize his exploit. He had unti 
time kept a still mouth and minde 
own business; he now began to be 
more often about the streets; he was 
ready to take part in any conversatior 
he betrayed now and then a certain t 
lence, which of course won instant re 
No one had any desire to cross his 
We were not belligerent; we enjoyed s 
a fight between two boys coming 
from school, but an encounter bet 
grown men was practically unheat 
Sharp’s demeanor was a constant chal 
but no one cared to accept this ma 
It was not that we were particularly : 
of the young man; the truth was? 
that there seemed no particular all 
fighting him. Even Dan, whom } 
seemed to delight to taunt and d 
showed no resentment; he acknowl 
mildly enough that Sharp was right in 
he said. “sy 
“You know a lot more’n I do,” he 
Sharp one day. ‘‘There’s no going 
that.’’ et : 
“You bet your hat Id 
grinning triumphantly; 2 
point. ‘‘You’re big as 
told Dan. ‘You're hig 
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as a barn and strong as an ox. But 

yu” all tied up; slow as cold molasses; 

.d,he way I said, you don’t know any- 

inat all. Any time you do land, you do 

7 more damage than you do the 
” 


Di nodded in unmoved assent. 
, sir, I guess that’s the way of it,” 
aveed. waa: 
p, no doubt, interpreted this atti- 
{ Dan’s as one of surrender. I do not 
any of us who knew Dan better 
‘this mistake, but there can be no 
that some of us were sorry to see Dan 
‘t so easily to Sharp’s domineering. 
were even one or two who were will- 
) prophesy that in a more serious 
enter the decision might well be re- 


xing’s one thing,’’ Charlie Luce was 
@tomed to declare, ‘but a fight’s 
shing else again. I’d like to see Dan 
ser him once, serious.”’ 
Ayst of us thought Charlie was wrong. 
harp knows too much,” Frank Ring 
to say. ‘Dan couldn’t ever get at 
“’ And those who had seen that disas- 
» first encounter could not help agree- 
ith Frank. 
Ceourse, the story of that boxing match 
old and retold during the days after it 
ered. Everyone heard about it; the 
Re in the telling. Annie Leveroni 
‘een, since the incident of the broken 
r, Big Dan’s stoutest partisan, and the 
»| that the big man had been soundly 
ped by an antagonist not much more 
} half his size was a blow to her. Her 
reaction was incredulity. She refused 
lieve until she had asked Dan himself 
ivere true, and she took the first oppor- 
my to do so. It happened that two or 
™ of us were within hearing, and we 
e| naturally interested, and listened 
iout shame. I doubt if any of us had 
hat moment realized how intimate Dan 
Annie had become. She called him by 
sfrst name, for one thing; and she 
ived his arms with her two hands when 
flung her questions at him. She de- 
a that he deny the thing she had 


They're saying this man, this little 
, beat you and beat you!” she cried 
vionately. “‘I have told them I do not 
sve it. A man like you, it could not 


0.7? 
a had no falsehood in him. 
‘Well, now,” he confessed mildly, “‘I 
ot know just what they’ve said to you; 
oe have the best of it, Annie, that’s 
ete” i 


But I have seen him,” she protested, 
ed he is not so tall, not so strong.” 

fe tried awkwardly to explain his own 
iy in the matter. 

| 


It was like-a game together,’ he ex- 
ned. ‘‘We weren’t fighting. These big 
ves on our hands, boxing, that’s all.’’ 
'You didn’t have to let him beat you!” 
jeried, faint scorn waking in her tones. 
Ng Dan grinned. 
I couldn’t help myself,” he told her 
ully. “I could not hit that man and [ 
Idn’t keep him from hitting me.” 
‘I thought you were the strongest man 
he world!” she told him extravagantly. 
‘T guess I’m full as strong as him,” Dan 
tinded her. ‘‘We weren’t to say wres- 
g, or that kind of thing. We were 
ing.” 
ni the end, she flung away from him and 
urned to her work, polishing the apples 
her father’s stand; and Dan, a little 
vildered by the situation, watched her 
a moment dumbly and then moved 
ay. This must have been the bitterest 
*t of the ordeal through which he was 
ssing. Of course there was someone to 
ort the scene to Sharp; and that young 
n listened with interest. 
oe pretty little Dago?” he asked, 
h a curious relish. ‘‘I’ll have to let her 
ce a closer look at me. Maybe she’ll be- 
ve it then.” 
He proceeded, during the next week or 
0, todo so. Business in the pool room 
S at times slack; in the morning there 
re few customers and Sharp took advan- 
ge of this fact to spend his forenoons at 
my’s stand, cultivating Annie. He found 
a furious reception; she would not 
ik with him, would have nothing to do 
th him. But the young man had per- 
tence and he could be ingratiating when 
chose. He melted Annie. She came to 
lerate him, to listen to him, and at last to 
igh at his ready phrases, the machine- 
ade vocabulary of his kind, strange 
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enough to her ears. Once or twice Big Dan 
passed by, and at such times Annie, seeing 
the big man out of the corner of her eye, 
took pains to laugh with Sharp and to dis- 
play her pleasure in his company. 

_Dan must have been troubled by the 
situation. He liked Annie, felt toward her 
a slow and dogged devotion; and in spite 
of the mildness of his attitude toward the 
other man, he disliked Sharp; disliked and 
perhaps distrusted him. One day he 
stopped at the stand when Sharp was there; 
and he stood like a colossus, watching the 
other man and Annie, groping for words. 
Annie was the first to speak to him. 

“Could I then sell you half a dozen 
lemons today, Mr. Daniels?” she asked 
politely; and she and Sharp laughed aloud 
at Dan’s slow negative. 

Then Sharp said jeeringly, ‘‘I can’t seem 
to make her believe that I put the boots to 
you, Big Boy. What say we put on the 
gloves again some day where she can 
watch us?” 

Dan said mildly, “I don’t know much 
about that game.” 

“She won’t take my word for it,’’ Sharp 
reminded him. ‘But I’m ready to show 
her. No trouble to show goods. What 
say?” 

“T told her my own self,’’ Dan replied. 
“T guess she believed me.”’ 

“Just the same, looks like we ought to 
oblige the lady,’’ Sharp insisted; and Dan, 
confused and bewildered, unable to find 
words for what he wished to say, moved 
lumberingly away. 

But during the next few days it became 
more and more apparent that he had some- 
thing on his mind. He was more silent 
than usual, not so ready with his wide, easy 
smile. And about a week later he came to 
the pool room one evening and, after stand- 
ing as a silent spectator beside the table 
where Sharp was playing, he touched the 
young man’s arm and drew him aside. 

Sharp asked loudly, ‘‘What’s on your 
mind, Big Boy?’”’ 

“T wanted to talk to you,’ Dan ex- 
plained, “‘if you can come outside.” 

Sharp winked widely at the others and 
followed Dan. They went out into the 
street and were observed in close conversa- 
tion for a few minutes. Then Dan went on 
his way and Sharp came back inside, fairly 
doubled up with mirth. 

“Listen!” he cried. 
Here’s a laugh for you!” 
what Dan had said. 

Dan, it appeared, had been worried at 
the growing intimacy between Sharp and 
Annie; he had asked the younger man to 
stay away from the girl. 

“‘She’s a nice girl,’’ he had said, over and 
over. ‘‘She’s anice little girl, and she ain’t 
used to your kind. You ought to leave her 
alone.” Sharp parroted the big man’s slow 
tones, himself contorted with mirth. 

‘“‘T asked him what was the matter with 
me,” he explained, “‘and he says I’m a 
stranger in town. That’s all he had to say. 
‘You’re a stranger here,’ he kept saying. 
‘And you'll be going away some day. She 
don’t know that,’ he says.” 

He had, he explained, kidded Dan along. 

“Tt was too good to spoil,”’ he said. “I 
let him think I was taking it allin. I says, 
‘yes, sir,’ and ‘no, sir,’ just as nice. Why, 
the big stiff talked like a Sunday-school 
teacher. He did, at that.’’ He began to be 
indignant at his own complaisance. “I 
ought to have handed him one,” he de- 
clared thoughtfully. “I ought to have 
pasted him one,” he repeated. 

Someone asked at last, ““You going to 
stay away from her?” 

He was quite obviously surprised. “Stay 
away from her?” he repeated. “What do 
you think I am? I’m planning to see a lot 
of that kid, if you want to know.” 

This announcement was received in a 
discreet silence; but Frank Ring did say 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘“Wouldn’t let Dan hear 

about it if I was you.” 

Sharp laughed aloud. 

“That’s a hot one,” he declared. “Yes, 
sir, that crack wins the paper bathtub.” 

There seemed to be no answer to this and 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

Big Dan was a man with a literal mind, 
by nature trustful and inclined to believe 
the best of those about him. I suppose, in 
his slow-witted way, he had felt that it was 
only necessary to call Sharp’s attention to 


” 


“Listen to this! 
And he told 
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the injustice of his attentions to Annie in 
order to persuade the fighter to stay away 
from her. Sharp, enjoying the jest, had 
assumed the attitude which Dan expected 
him to take. He had listened gravely to 
Dan’s suggestions, had assented to them 
and had let Dan go away believing that 
Sharp would do as he asked. Big Dan 
rested in this false security for a day or 
two. He came uptown every day as usual, 
but it happened that when he did so, Sharp 
was in the pool room attending to business; 
and this fact must have completed Dan’s 
reassurance. The big man made no attempt 
to cultivate Annie. He was not the sort to 
make an aggressive suitor; and so long as 
Sharp stayed away from her he was well 
enough content. No one repeated to him 
the boast Sharp had made. 

It was therefore so much the more a 
shock to Dan when Sharp did as he had 
said he would do. Dan’s small farm was 
on the edge of town. Sharp hired a car 
for the evening, persuaded Annie to go 
with him and drove out of town along the 
road past Dan’s place. He stopped in front 
of the big man’s gate and blew his horn 
till Dan came to the door. Then Sharp 
waved a derisive hand to the big man, 
stepped on the throttle and drove away. 

That was just at dusk. About an hour 
later, Dan came uptown and wandered 
about the streets in a fashion apparently 
aimless. It was remarked that he had 
nothing to say, that there was something 
almost surly in his bearing. Now and then 
he stepped into Frank’s pool room and 
looked along the tables and then disap- 
peared again. About half past ten most of 
the players began to put up their cues and 
go home, but Frank and Charlie Luce and 
two or three other men were playing 
seven-up at the card table in the rear of the 
establishment; and Dan came in and 
pulled up a chair and sat impassively 
watching them. He was so silent that his 
presence became oppressive. 

Frank Ring at last asked him, “Any- 
thing you wanted, Dan?” 

“T’m waiting to see Sharp,’’ Dan replied 
carefully. 

Ring hesitated, dropping his eyes. He 
knew where Sharp had gone. ‘“‘He’s drove 
out into the country,” he said. 

“T saw him go,’”’ Dan agreed. ‘“‘I’ll wait 
till he comes back again.”’ 

Ring’s expression explained the situation 
to the other players. After that, no one of 
them would have gone home for any con- 
sideration. The game continued for an 
hour, and another hour. A little after mid- 
night, Tony Leveroni came bursting in, ap- 
parently much concerned, and looked 
wildly around and went out again. No one 
said anything. Only the knuckles on Big 
Dan’s hands, clasped across his knees, 
turned slowly white as snow, The players 
did not look at him. 

After a while Dan rubbed his hands 
across his eyes, as though the glare from the 
light overhead hurt his eyes, and pushed 
his chair back a little into the shadows. 
They were in no danger of forgetting he 
was there; but when Sharp came in, to- 
ward two o’clock in the morning, Dan sat 
so still that Sharp did not at once observe 
him. The fighter came in through the door 
from the street and strolled the length of 
the long room toward them, whistling be- 
tween his teeth. As he approached the 
table they all looked up at him, and Frank 
Ring said cautiously, ‘‘ Have a blow-out?”’ 

Sharp shook his head and grinned. 

“Nothing like that,” he replied. 

a nice little ride.”’ 

No one asked any further question; but 
Ring glanced toward Dan and Sharp fol- 
lowed the other’s eyes and said in pleased 
surprise, ‘Hello, Big Boy! Up late, ain’t 
you? You ought to be tucked in your 
beddy-by.”’ 

Dan did not even yet get to his feet. He 
said in a curiously thick voice, “I been 
waiting to see you.” 

“‘T was out riding with a friend of yours,” 
said Sharp, and the air became electric. 
“Annie, the little Dago. Some warm baby 
if you ask me. Boy!” 

“You said you was going to stay away 
from her,’’ Dan reminded. He was on his 
feet now. 

“Stay away from her? You couldn’t 
keep me away from her no more than you 
could keep a bee away from honey. Why, 
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Big Boy, I eat her kind!’”” He chuckled 
tauntingly. ‘“‘She likes it, at that.” 

Dan seemed to sway a little, and then he 
lumbered forward into the light. It hap- 
pened that he brushed against Charlie 
Luce’s chair, and the chair fell forward, 
throwing Charlie across the table, sweeping 
the table out of the way. Dan made some 
low, inarticulate sound; and Sharp, wait- 
ing for him, chuckled again. 

“Coming for your second dose, are you?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, here it is!” 

The subsequent encounter was in many 
respects a curious one. On Sharp’s last 
word came the spat of his fist against Dan’s 
cheek, high up beside the eye. But the 
blow did not halt Dan nor even check him. 
Instead, Sharp’s arm seemed to crumple 
on itself at the elbow and he was thrown a 
little off balance backward. At the same 
time Dan struck him, or struck at him. 
The smaller man caught the blow on his 
left shoulder but it staggered him and 
seemed to numb his arm, the member hang- 
ing for a moment limp at his side. He was 
forced to give ground, driven back into the 
space between the tables and the wall, so 
that he could not circle around Dan, but 
must meet him face to face. 

Dan drove him, by sheer refusal to be 
stopped, down the long length of the room 
toward the street door. Sharp hit him 
often enough, hit him at will; but he could 
not stop the bigger man. Dan, on the 
other hand, landed his blows only on the 
other’s arms and shoulders and elbows but 
it became apparent very quickly that the 
mere force of these blows was paralyzing 
the smaller man, beating down his defense. 
Once he tried to parry a right-hand swing, 
but his own hand was driven in against his 
cheek with such force that he was knocked 
sprawling between the tables. He rolled 
beneath one of them and came up with the 
table between him and Dan, but Dan half 
crawled, half vaulted over it and was after 
him again. 

Sharp must have begun to foresee his 
eventual defeat. He backed away against 
a rack of cues and tried to get hold of one of 
them, but Dan pursued him so closely that 
he had to give up the attempt. On a 
second trial—and the fight by this time 
had worked toward the rear of the place 
again—he got one of the weighted sticks in 
his two hands and thrust it with all his 
might at Dan’s face. It cut the big man’s 
cheek, but it slid over his shoulder, and 
Dan wrenched the thing out of Sharp’s 
hands and with the same movement landed 
his first solid blow, with his left hand, in the 
other’s side. Sharp uttered an exclamation 
of pain and began to retreat more quickly, 
covering his body with his arms. Dan 
struck again and Sharp took the blow on 
his upper arm, and Ring and the others 
distinctly heard the bone crack. They de- 
cided it was time to interfere, and two of 
them tried to get a grip on Dan from be- 
hind. He shook them off and struck once 
more; and this time he caught Sharp, fairly 
enough, on the right side of the jaw, and 
Sharp went down with such an impact that 
he slid along the floor after he struck, and 
lay there clucking and gasping, his heels 
spasmodically drumming on the boards. 

They were able to hold Dan then. Four 
of them held him, and Frank Ring threw 
water on Sharp and, after a little examina- 
tion, went hurriedly to the telephone and 
called Doctor Phillips. 

“He’s got a busted rib, and his arm’s 
gone, and I guess his jaw too,” he ex- 
plained gravely. Sharp, on the floor, made 
no movement to deny. 

Dan was sobbing for breath, choking, his 
great chest heaving. It seemed safe to re- 
lease him; and Charlie Luce, his pride in 
the big man’s prowess thus at last justified, 
took Dan to the washbasin and helped him 
cleanse his face. Doctor Phillips got there 
quickly and assured them that Sharp would 
need only a week or two of hospital care. It 
was his suggestion that led them to send 
for Dave Green’s ambulance. They loaded 
Sharp into it and decided to send him to 
the hospital at the Junction, fourteen miles 
away. 

‘He can get a through train from there,” 
Charlie Luce reminded them. ‘He ain’t 
likely to come back here, I guess.” 

Frank Ring went along with Dave in the 
ambulance. When they were gone, Doctor 
Phillips turned to Dan. 

“Better let me have a look at you, too, 


. Dan,” he suggested. 


Dan nodded. Then he said a little rue- 
fully, ‘Looks like I never will learn not to 
hit a man too hard. See there, I’ve gone 
and busted my hand.” 
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TIMMONS 


From the very beginning of radio, everybody felt that “B” bat- 
teries would some day be replaced by your electric light current. 


—But how to do this has been the problem. | 


In the Timmons Laboratories, engineers worked on this 
problem. Then, in the early part of the year, their first ap- 
paratus was carried about the country and tested on various 
lighting systems. Results were tabulated. 


The experiments continued. Refinement after refinement was 
made. A change here—a new theory. Then, new grouping 
of parts. And finally—Success. 


““B”” batteries had heen eliminated from radio, and the 
name of the new apparatus suggested itself —B-Liminator. 


In addition to eliminating “B” batteries, the B-Liminator gives 
you accurate control over all plate voltages, detector and 
amplifier. Music is sweeter and the voice more natural. 


no changes necessary 


The Timmons B-Liminator operates on any radio set without 
changes. Just put it on in place of “B” batteries, and screw 
the plug into the alternating current (110 volt 60 cycle) electric 
light socket. 


Dealers are being supplied as fast as B-Liminators can be 
assembled and tested. Meanwhile, we will be glad to send 
our folder, “Eliminating the ‘B’ Battery.” 


new Talker improvements 


The dealer from whom you order your B-Liminator also 
carries Timmons Talkers. There are two types, Adjustable, 
$35 and Non-Adijustable, $18. 


Following our policy of improving our products whenever 
possible, we have changed the diaphragm of the A-Type 
Talker. Even in sets of tremendous volume, tones are per- 
fectly clear, rich and natural. Also we have added further to 
the appearance of the A-Type Talker by fitting it with a 
beautifully designed top and finely moulded feet. 


= 


Type A Adjustable Talker. 
List $35.00 


But hear these Talkers—the most beautiful in the world 
—in your own home, on your own set, is the best place. 


Let the Timmons B-Liminator operate your radio set at the 
same time. For it’s on the loud speaker particularly you will 
appreciate how clear the B-Liminator makes radio. 


Type N Non-Adjustable 
Talker. List $18.00 


Ask your dealer for a Timmons Talker folder, or we’ll send 
it direct. 5 
Timmons Radio Products Corporation 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the winter with her. Well, I would do that 
very little thing! I wouldn’t even wait for 
winter. I’d go up there right away, swear 
her to secrecy and start in on my back-to- 
normalcy campaign. Byspring I’deither be 
in shape—or, rather, of a shape—to come 
home and knock everybody cold with one 
glimpse of my sylph-like figger, or—or I 
wouldn’t come home! 

Aunt Mary’s place is not so far from 
Valley Forge, where George Washington 
and his brave soldiers spent that memo- 
rable winter. History tells us their sufferings 
were something awful, and I have no doubt 
that that is true. But I’ll tell the cock-eyed 
world, as Martin Weller says, that in the 
matter of suffering those Revolutionary 
heroes had nothing on me during my win- 
ter in that locality. I’ll go farther—I’ll say 
that in one respect I had a worse time of it 
than they had. They starved because they 
couldn’t get enough food. I starved in the 
midst of plenty, and not because I had to 
but because I made myself do it. Theirs 
may have been the days that tried men’s 
souls, but mine were days that only a wom- 
an’s vanity could have given me strength 
to endure. 

I don’t like to think of that winter. I 
don’t believe I could go through it again 
even if I knew the alternative was:a life- 
time of being that fat Stillson girl. I’d 
simply go to Turkey, where the men like 
“em fat, and set myself up as a prize beauty. 
But I did go through with it once, thanks 
be! And if you could see pictures of me 
before and after you’d agree that it was 
worth while, I’m sure. 

The hundred years I spent during the 
month that followed my arrival at Aunt 
Mary’s was the hardest, of course—the first 
always is. I had my prescribed diet before 
I left home—what I could eat and what I 
couldn’t—and I didn’t dillydally about 
going to it. I didn’t experiment by trying 
part of it to see how I liked it or how I got 
along. I was out for results and I decided 
in the very beginning that I’d do exactly 
what the doctor ordered. And, speaking of 
that diet—what you can eat and what you 
can’t—gentle Annie is here to inform you 
that it is mostly can’t. Don’t let anybody 
kid you with that eat-and-grow-thin stuff. 
You starve if you want to grow thin. I 
know. Or, if you don’t believe me, ask my 
stomach, which had practically no commu- 
nication with the outside world for five 
months! ; 

Anyhow, I was hungry when Aunt Mary 
folded me to her matronly bosom and told 
me how well I was looking, and within 
twenty-four hours I had died a couple of 
deaths and was on the verge of another. 
But I could just feel myself fading away 
and I was happy. I was getting results, I 
knew. I was determined to get down to a 
hundred and twenty, which is the ideal 
weight for a girl of my height, and I had an 
idea that I could accomplish that in seven 
or eight weeks. Also I had decided not to 
step on the scales until I was sure I’d be 
satisfied with the progress I had made. 

I waited a whole week, until I was morally 
certain I had lost at least fifteen pounds, 
and then—the scales told me that I had 
gained a pound and a half! 

Would you believe it? I didn’t, but it 
was true. And was I surprised? Say, when 
I discovered that in spite of all I had done 
every day in every way I was getting fatter 
and fatter, I think I would have committed 
suicide in the most thorough and _per- 
manent fashion if I had had the strength 
to do the deed, or if Aunt Mary hadn’t re- 
strained me by telling me that while I 
hadn’t been eating anything to speak of 
I had been drinking barrels of water, and I 
ought to have sense enough to know that 
water is fattening when one first goes on a 
diet. Aunty was wrong about that, of 
course, but I didn’t know it. 

““Merciful heavens!” I moaned. ‘How 
about air? Do I have to give up breathing 
too?’ 

Aunt Mary reassured me on that point, 
but she spoiled all the satisfaction I might 
have had out of that by informing me that 
I had been sleeping too much, also, and 
that I ought to know that only bears re- 
duce by hibernating. She prescribed early 
morning hikes as a substitute for beauty 
sleep, and, believe me, I hiked! Oh, my 
beloved aunt was a source of great comfort 
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tome! At that, however, I must ad tt 
it was largely due to her that I stuck it 
She believed in finishing anything 
started, and since I had set out to 
she said she’d see that I kept at 
had to stand twice in the sami 
make a shadow. f 
At the end of the first month ] 
made a great deal of progress, but 
end of the second I could begin to: 
I had the demon fat on the run, ¢ 
months after that my own di 
wouldn’t have been able to id 


time my alimentary canal was ; 
the Erie, and I had found that 
talking purposes I had practi 
for a mouth. But oh, baby! 
longer that fat Stillson girl! 

I made the most delightful dis 
about myself. You know I have g: 
I had been fat and contented? 
seemed that I had been stupid to 
taken it for granted that I had be 
to be more or less of a lummox, ¢ 
the thing for me to do was to 
inevitable cheerfully. Error N 
Then, likewise, I had had the ide 
fundamental reason I was so bi 
ways would be big was because I 
big bones. Error Two. I had proy 
I didn’t have to bealummox unless 
to be, and I discovered that j 
being a rack of bones after I go 
the desired weight I still had cur 
not edged into the living-skeleton 
need never fear being called skinny 

I discovered that my double ch 
changed into a dewlap, and that 
real-for-sure neck instead of a m 
between my head and shoulders. 
that Nature hadn’t arbitrarily esta 
a waistline for me that was fix 
time, and that hips are not a 
evil. Most intriguing of all, I d 
that ankles and legs can be or 
as well as useful. 

Honest, I had shed fat so fa 
couldn’t understand how my 
tinued to fit me! As for my elothe 
fitted me just as the tent fits the cent 
Every dud I owned was scheduled for ti 
rag bag or arummage sale. That wa 
thing I hadn’t contemplated, and 
know what I would have done if it 
been for Aunt Mary. I couldn’t w: 
for money for a complete new 
without disclosing the reason, and 
the one thing I didn’t want to 
Aunt Mary, bless her heart, saved : 
She said she hadn’t had a doll to 
she was a little girl and nothing cou 
her more pleasure than to experim 


me. 
Me 
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Get that? I was a doll! 
Stillson girl! 

This story is about how I took of 
and not about how I put on cloth 
must edge in a few words about o' 
rable trip to New York, where A 2 
outfitted me as if she were my fairy 
mother, which she was. To me, shoppin: 
had always been a trial and a nuisance. Al 
at once it became an undiluted joy. _ 

“A sixteen will do nicely, I should sa 
decided the first saleswoman, after but 
glance by way of sizing me up, and I co } 
have hugged her. Later, when she sali 
“You are so easily fitted,’ Idid. 

Those were welcome words to a girl 
had been long accustomed to ma 
selections from the limited offeri 
stouts or extra sizes, or to finding ag 
a suit that she liked, only to be told 
have to wait until a special order could b 
sent in for one that would be large enoug! 
for her. And when I found that I need n 
longer be afraid of colors or of extreme 0 
bizarre styles, my cup of happiness 
brimming. Plaids are taboo with fat folks 
but the first thing I picked out was a plai 
silk sport suit that was a riot and 0 
little short of a four-alarm fire. @ 

That was a glorious week. I'll say 
Aunt Mary ragged, and what I did 
pocketbook was a shame and a crin 
she stood for it all like the best sport in 
world, which she is, bar none. When 
were through I had everything my 
desired or that my conscience wou 


_ (Continued from Page 114) 
.d to stage my return from Valley 


~ yeidentally I had had my hair shingled, 
wih I hadn’t had the nerve to do when 
nother girls bobbed theirs, because I was 
¢o fat then; and what with my new 
cles, my new shape, my new head and 
thnew happiness that lit up my face like 
» aristmas tree, it was days and days be- 
fg I could walk up to a full-length mirror 
yout wondering who that perfectly stun- 
r stranger was who was approaching. 
nd most wonderful of all, I had tasted 
of he delight of knowing that I arrested 
«rant masculine eyes wherever I went, 
y if there is anything more intoxicating 
tha that the bootleggers haven’t discov- 
erlit yet! Maybe it made me a trifle self- 
‘ecscious, but it also gave me confidence 
ai poise that I needed sorely. Men found 
measy to look at, and I’ll say that helped! 
_ My dear,” said Aunt Mary, beaming 
emme as she gave me the final once-over 
wen I was ready to wend my way home- 
'd, “I think you’ll impress your friends 
ait when they see you.” 
_|Impress them a bit,’’ I echoed. ‘‘If I 
ai’t make ’em put on the old amber cheat- 
e) to save their eyes my name’s not Ann 
Slson! I'll knock ’em stone-cold dead; 
al, lordy, how I’m going to love it! Why, 
Ant Mary, I feel like—I feel like ——” 
-3ut no one could have told what I did 
fel like, me least of all, so I just threw my 
ais around aunty and enjoyed a few tears. 
fou will understand that when I left 
ine I had not gone A. W. O. L.; nor had 
Iyroken off all communications with my 
xe. I had heard from the family regu- 
ly and had had a few letters from Mar- 
t, the latter just gossipy, chatty missives 
othe most impersonal kind. I wasn’t 
jite sure just how I felt toward that young 
nn. He had broken my heart, although 
bhdidn’t know it, but my love affair with 
hn had been so brief—just a matter of a 
fv seconds or minutes—and he had been 
completely unaware of it, that I couldn’t 
aly persuade myself to believe my life 
's teetotally blighted. On the whole it 
©med that my pride had been hit harder 
tan anything else, and I had a sort of 
seaking notion that I could make him pay 
uforthat. He’d never know what he was 
jying up for, but I would. 
Martin was the only person at home who 
Idan idea that there was a reason for my 
olonged visit, but even he only thought I 
i gone away because I had been hurt and 
tmiliated by that Pickton person, and he 
id taken pains to assure me that I was a 
inny to let what Ned had said worry me. 
1t no one back home—not even Martin— 
id the slightest inkling of what I had been 
ing, and as I had given them no warning 
my return I knew I was going to stage a 
rprise party that would be the real article. 
It was. I walked in on the family at 
nner one fine Saturday evening and I 
ight have been an unexpected visitor 
om Mars for all the recognition I got for a 
‘i half minute. Then sis came to. 
“Why, it’s Ann, as I live and breathe!” 
le gasped. ‘‘Why, you skinny thing!” 
And—would you believe it?—at that 
‘other burst into tears. ‘““Why, my poor 
aby!” she cried. ‘‘You’ve been ill, and 
du never let us know!’’ 
_As for father, “‘Hell’s bells!”’ repeated 
ree times was his welcome to the prodigal 
aughter. 
None of them made a move toward me 
ad they all stared at me as if I were some- 
ung the cat had dragged in. 
_ “How glad you all must be to see me!” 
said. “Bess says I’m skinny, mother says 
look sick, and father swears at me! If 
nyone’s thinking of throwing things at 
1e I’m going to run.” 


_“WFell’s bells!” remarked father, once’ 


“Whatever have you been doing to 
ourself?” she demanded. ‘“‘Why, Ann 
tillaon, you’re the prettiest thing I ever 
aw 


Nh and then sis found her voice again. 


“Tf you mean that, you’re the nicest sis- 
er anybody ever had,” I said, and began 
‘assing around the kisses. Then I was sub- 
ected to a cross-examination as to the 
vyhats, hows, whys and wherefores of what 
had been doing to myself, but my answers 
vere sketchy and consisted mostly of in- 
istence that I had simply grown tired of 
eing a fat lummox and decided to make a 
hange. Did they approve of it? They did. 

Well, that was that. A little later it was 
omething else again. Bess insisted that I 
iad to go out to the club with her and Ted 
Javis and give the gang a treat, and you 
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may be sure I didn’t have to be coaxed. 
So I made ready for the big scene of my 
triumph. The climax of Aunt Mary’s gen- 
erosity to me had been an evening gown 
that was the latest Paris creation created 
in New York, and when I put it on, honest, 
I looked like a million dollars in German 
marks. Bess and mother simply raved over 
the gown, or me, or the combination, and 
father jangled his bells three or four times 
more and dropped his pet pipe and broke it. 
As for Ted Davis, when he arrived, he just 
took one look and went down for the count. 
Don’t ask me if I liked all that. It made me 
feel just as I said I looked, only better. 

Ted was at the wheel, but I really drove 
the car all the way out to the club. I 
couldn’t get there quickly enough! I had 
forgotten what a hateful place it had once 
seemed—at the moment and during the 
aftermath of my humiliation. Now I loved 
every stone in the rambling old structure, 
each towering tree surrounding it, every 
nook in the broad verandas and every room 
in the house, and my feet fairly ached for 
the feel of that most perfect of floors in the 
ballroom. No—I’ll be honest—I wasn’t 
thinking of that at all. I was thinking 
about the people who would be there—all 
my old friends—everybody I knew—and 
of the surprise I had in store for them. I 
was like a debutante going to her first real 
party. I knew I was going to have the 
most wonderful time I had ever had in all 
my life. 

Would I be a revelation to everybody 
who had known the old Ann Stillson, fat, 
placid, not caring whether school kept or 
not? Wouldn’t I! 

Ned Pickton would be there—that pretty 
boy who thought so highly of himself and 
who had found dancing with me such a 
dreadful ordeal. Wouldn’t I make him 
grovel? Wouldn’t I take some of the con- 
ceit out of him? 

And Martin would be there—big, good- 
natured, easy-going Martin, with his infec- 
tious grin and his mannerisms that left you 
in doubt sometimes as to whether he was 
bashful or overbold. Since my middle name 
is frankness, I may as well admit that I 
anticipated knocking Martin for a row of 
salt cellars, and that that was to be the real 
feature of my home-coming. That was the 
big idea that was buzzing around under 
my shingle bob. I didn’t expect him to 
rave over my new and bewildering beauty, 
if I may call it such. That wouldn’t be 
Martin, as I knew him. “But I did expect 
that at his first glimpse of me his eyes and 
mouth would pop open so wide that he 
might have to have help to get ’em closed 
again, and he might even lose all control of 
himself and slip me a few kind words. I was 
still on a diet, but apple sauce was not on 
my proscribed list. I could do with a lot 
of that, especially from the young man who 
had once set my maiden hopes a-soaring 
only to crash them the next moment. I had 
survived that experience, but I felt that 
my recovery would not be really complete 
until Martin had paid up for it. 

Bess and Ted had told me that Martin 
hadn’t been taking a girl to any of the 
dances lately—had become a confirmed 
stag. That suited me fine. I’d have a part- 
ner without poaching on any of the other 
girls’ preserves. Good old Marty wouldn’t 
fail me! 

So, as I say, though Ted was at the 
wheel and had his foot on the accelerator, 
I did the real driving all the way out to the 
club. 

Honest, I pushed so hard I’d have been 
all tired out when we got there if I hadn’t 
been so excited. And then when we did 
get there, neither Martin nor Ned Pick- 
ton was among those present. That was a 
blow! 

However, the gang gave me a heart- 
warming welcome. Everybody crowded 
around and exclaimed and said compli- 
mentary things, and the girls kissed me, 
and the boys all said they wanted to, and 
altogether everything was all merry and 
gay, as they sing in the opening chorus 
when they’re welcoming the leading lady. 
I wouldn’t have even a shred of modesty if 
I repeated the nice things that were said to 
me, and I never tried to remember or to 
answer a tenth of the questions that were 
asked of me, so you'll just have to take my 
word for it that no girl ever had more of a 
fuss made over her and that I enjoyed 
every second of it. 

I was what you might call holding court, 
with a large circle of admirers around me, 
when I heard the never-to-be-forgotten 
voice of the Pickton person. 

‘“‘Who’s the new queen?”’ 
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I wasn’t looking, but I was listening, and 
I got Ted Davis’ answer: “Oh, that’s a 
girl who used to live here.” Haven’t you 
met her?” 

“Introduce me! She’s some pippin!”’ 

Everybody seemed to get it, all at once, 
that the poor prune didn’t recognize me, 
and to see the possibilities in the situation. 

‘Miss Pippin,’ called out Ted, “‘ permit 
me to present Mr. Pickton, who thinks he’s 
the answer to the Maiden’s Prayer.” 

And there was Handsome Harold bow- 
ing before me and reaching for my hand. 

“‘T say,’ he began, ‘‘where have I been 
all your life?” 

““Memorizing movie titles, is my first 
guess,” I answered. “‘But I can’t say that 
I have missed you.” 

“Ha, ha!’’ he laughed. ‘I love that! 
Something tells me we’re going to be great 
friends. Let’s go! We have a lot of dancing 
to do this evening.”’ 

“You work fast, Harold,” I said, think- 
ing it might be just as well to give him 
more rope. : 

“My name’s Ned, but you’re right about 
my work,’’ he answered. ‘‘When I meet a 
girl like you I’m a speed demon. Come on, 
let’s dance!” 

‘But this is my dance,’ cut in Ted, and 
two or three of the other boys chorused, 
“No, it’s mine!’”” And maybe you think 
all that wasn’t music to my ears. I, who 
had never had anything but the most per- 
functory of attentions from the opposite 
sex, was being given a rush! 

“Can this be I? Can this be I?” I was 
chanting to myself, when I heard Ned say- 
ing, “Don’t crowd, men! The line will form 
on the left behind the lucky Mr. Pickton, 
who’s been elected to the honor of the first 
dance.” 

I couldn’t have asked for a finer oppor- 
tunity to take some of that colossal con- 
ceit out of him. There was my chance for 
revenge, all made to order, but something 
told me to delay the execution, and the 
next thing I knew I was actually dancing 
with him. I wasn’t afraid of the situation’s 
getting out of my hands, however, and the 
best he was to get from me was a reprieve. 
Nothing doing in the pardon line! 

Just to make sure that he hadn’t wiggled 
off my hook, after we had stepped a few 
measures I murmured, ‘“‘ You dance as well 
as you talk, don’t you, Mr. Pickton?” 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘ You’re a won- 
derful dancer too.” 

Can you beat that? Can you even tie it? 

“Oh, do you think so?” I said. “I heard 
a man say once that it was very hard to 
dance with me.” 

“He was crazy,” said the boob. ‘‘ Why, 
you follow me perfectly! I knew you could 
dance the moment I saw you. I’m some 
chooser, I tell you. When your Uncle Ned 
picks ’em they’ve got to be good, and he 
picked you on sight!’’ 

With that for a start he was going good 
by the time that dance was over. Then he 
proposed that we dance a straight program! 

“How do you get that way?” I coun- 
tered. ‘I’ve got a picture of myself dancing 
every dance with you, and it doesn’t look 
natural. You know I’ve only got one life to 
live and this evening may be a large part 
of it.” 

Did that make any impression on him? 
Notadent! ‘Aren’t you the little jollier!”’ 
was his comeback. ‘‘You make an awful 
hit with me—er—what did you say your 
name is?” 

We were moving through the lounge 
toward the place where the gang always 
parks. “I didn’t say, but would it mean 
anything to you if I said it was Ann?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’? he laughed again—the 
same old laugh that seemed to echo around 
in that empty dome of his. “I’d say it 
would. It would remind me of the most 
awful person I ever knew. Her name was 
Ann. Fat—regular tub—awkward—reg- 
ular old cow. Perfectly terrible dancer. 
Last time I danced with her she almost 
killed me. Her other name was Stillson— 
Ann Stillson. I’ll never forget her!” 

I paused and he sensed something wrong. 
“Oh, I say—you don’t happen to be a 
friend of hers?” 

“No,” I said icily, “‘I just happen to be 
Ann Stillson herself; and does that mean 
anything to you?” 

An expression of almost human intelli- 
gence came into his eyes as he looked at me 
searchingly, and I saw that he recognized 
me. His face crimsoned and tiny beads of 
perspiration popped out all over it. “‘Oh, I 
say!’’ he gasped. 

“Tt also happened,” I continued, “that 
at that dance you speak of I heard you 
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groan about having to drag that fat Stillson 
girl around, and ——”’ 

“Oh, I say!” 

‘“‘____ that was the reason I rough-housed 
you, and s4 

“Oh, I say!” 

“___ if J] didn’t murder you it wasn’t 
because I didn’t try, and ——”’ 

“Oh, I say!” 

2 my only regret is that I didn’t at 
least cripple you for life.” 

“Ohy Lisay!”” 

I waited a moment and then told him to 
say it, that I was listening, but he only gave 
me one more agonized look. 

“Don’t let me detain you if you’re going 
somewhere,”’ J said. 

And he went, and stood not upon the 
order of his going. He had said that he’d 
never forget Ann Stillson, and I’ll say so, 
too—not even in those dim, far distant days 
when his grandchildren are sitting upon his 
knees! 

“What on earth was the matter with 
Ned?” someone asked as I joined the 
crowd in the parking place. That someone 
had evidently seen something, but I saw no 
reason for sharing my secret then. 

“‘Oh—he was embarrassed,”’ I said airily. 
“You see, he didn’t recognize me at first, 
and ——”’ 

“Who would!”’ 

The interruption was more of an explo- 
sion than a question and—there was 
Martin! I hadn’t known just what that 
meeting would do to me. It meant a lot 
and it might do a lot, and here it was, all 
of a sudden, and I was just as calm as that 
well-known day in June. But Martin—his 
eyes and mouth were doing just what I had 
expected, and there was an expression on 
his face such that he’d have wanted the 
lights turned out if he had realized that it 
was there. Oh, girls! 

“Why—why—your hair’s been bobbed !”’ 
he stammered at last. 

I put my hand up to my shingled locks. 
“Why, so it has!’ I agreed, and the gang 
shrieked. 

Then he grinned slowly—that old famil- 
iar grin. “You little devil!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“You cunning little devil!’’ And with that 
the music started and he grabbed me and 
whirled me away. 

Twice around the ballroom and I found 
myself whisked through one of the French 
windows and down into the shadows at the 
end of the veranda, and Martin was trying 
to put his arms around me. I resisted, of 
course, but perhaps not quite so vigorously 
as I might have. At any rate, he kissed me. 
As kisses go, it was not exactly a thriller, 
and I was feeling real thrilly, too, come to 
think of it! It did occur to me, though, 
that he had not kissed me that time because 
I was crying, or because he was a Boy Scout 
and had to do one kind act each day; and 
that helped some. But I decided not to let 
him know it. 

“As you were, Marty!” I said. ‘“That’ll 
do for the welcome home. I’m glad to see 
you too.” 

“You’re not half as glad to see me as I 
am to see you.” 

“T’m glad to see everybody—even Ned 
Pickton.” And then I wanted to tell him 
all about Ned, but he wouldn’t listen—said 
Ned could go where mamma told papa to 
go, or something rough like that, and 
added, “‘Forget him! Forget about every- 
thing and everybody but us!”’ 

Isn’t it marvelous how masterful men 
are—and—how strong! 

““Marty,” I said presently, “‘I thought 
you didn’t go in for necking.” 

“Aw, Ann,” he answered huskily, “‘this 
isn’t necking. This is’—and I could al- 
most hear him swallowing his Adam’s 
apple—‘“‘this is—this is love! Honest, Ann, 
I’m crazy about you! You’re the prettiest 
thing I ever saw—and the sweetest—and 
I’ve been in love with you all my life and 
never knew it till you went away.” 

“You |-liked me even when I was so 
fat?”’ I couldn’t resist breaking in with 
that. 

“You never were fat! You were always 
just right and you always will be!” 

That may not seem so eloquent or con- 
vincing when it appears in cold print, but, 
gee, you should have heard it! Anyhow it 
convinced me. 

I knew I had my answer! 

Ultimately: “‘We’re engaged now, aren’t 
we, Ann?” 

But at that I stopped bumping the stars 
with my head and remembered something 
I had promised myself not to forget. 

““You may be engaged to me, Marty,” I 
said, ‘‘and I—well, I’ll take you on trial!” 
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EALED—to keep it bone dry. 
S Charged — ready to start the car. 

Filled on the day it is sold—so you 
will get all its life in the car. 


That’s the Willard Charged Bone- 
Dry Battery, and there is no other auto- 
mobile battery like it. 


The life of a storage battery starts 
the very minute acid or dampness comes 
in contact with its plates. Never lose 
sight of this fact in buying a battery. 


Life has started if the battery is filled 
or ifthe insulation is damp. Life cannot 
start while the battery is kept bone dry. 


Now you see why a Willard Charged 
Bone-Dry Battery can’t get old before 


Bone-Dry~ 


it’s sold; and why Willard Service Sta- 
tions fill this battery in your presence. 


The fact is, that Threaded Rubber 
Insulation makes it possible for Willard 
to build the only Charged Bone-Dry 
Automobile Battery. 


This exclusive Willard Insulation is 
used dry in combination with charged 
plates which are also dry. 


Sealing the cells keeps the battery dry, 
retains the charge in the plates and 
prevents the life from starting until the 
battery is filled. 


See this very different battery at 
your neighborhood Willard Service 
Station. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B batteries and listen to the difference. 
Listen to WTAM, too, Willard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


Wood Insulated Batteries are 
the batteries that first established 
Willard’s reputation for excel- 
lence. They’re better built today 
than ever before. 
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The concrete road illustrated is 20 feet wide; the 
thickness at edges, 10 inches; at center, 7 inches. 


The 1923 output of Lehigh Cement— 16,500,000 
barrels—would build over 3700 miles of such 
roadway. 


Thousands of miles of concrete roads made of 
Lehigh Cement are today in actual service 
throughout the country. 


The Le 


The 16,500,000 barrels of Lehigh Cement 
sold in 1923 would have made a concrete 
highway, 20 feet wide, linking New York to 
San Francisco—over 3000 miles long. 


This immense output, however, was used not 
only in the construction of roads but in build- 
ing homes and office buildings, bridges and 
barns, and thousands of other modern im- 
provements throughout the nation. 


Today thousands of barrelsof LehighCement 
are being shipped to city, town and country 
to satisfy the increasing demand for high 
quality portland cement. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


e Lehighway — 
from Coast to Coast 


It is this volume, the largest in the industry; 
it is the nation-wide distribution through 
thousands of dealers; it is the quality of the 
product; it is the location of the mills, 16 
from coast to coast; it is the complete service 
rendered to dealer and user, prompt, fair 
and square; it is all these things that measure 
the popularity of Lehigh—The National 
Cement. 


There is a Lehigh dealer near you. He can 
be identified by the blue-and-white Lehigh 
sign. The next time you are in need of a good 
portiand cement, ask for Lehigh. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

BUFFALO, N.Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA. 
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produced wherever they have 
themselves. On the other hand, 
ada, being settled by colonists 
_ Alpine French stock, became a 
pine land, instantly recognizable 
\ anyone acquainted with the Al- 
eent in France or in other parts of 
. What a contrast between New 
and Quebec! Yet these two re- 
4oin each other and are not very 
in climate or other natural fea- 
‘s for Mexico, the Spanish colo- 
ablished a society which was 
a faithful counterpart of their 
fediterranean homeland, and such 
4s have since occurred are trace- 
st wholly to the influence of the 
‘dian elements. ; 
s country has knowledge of racial 
some as a greater blessing than to 
Di suse only our present awaken- 
‘lir supreme importance promises to 
rica from perils which were be- 
o threaten the whole fabric of its 
life. The United States was 
by men of Nordic stock; its insti- 


‘ 


s deals and culture are typical fruits 
jJordie spirit. These are the things 
jake America. Yet only so long as 
eremains predominantly Nordic in 


all these things endure. History 
inclusively that as the blood of a 
- anges, so does every phase of the 
life; it proves beyond the shadow 
yt that if the United States should 
0e a mainly Nordic land our Amer- 
ul pass away. 
yof late years has this vital truth 
yely realized and its full significance 
sited. Until recently the average 
co had slight knowledge of racial 
r Influenced by the old idea that 
maent rather than heredity is the 
itor in human affairs, most Amer- 
ese an easy optimism, confident 
erica could easily weld all comers, 
aver origin or traditions, into the 
( American national life. This atti- 
7; strengthened by the way in which, 
she greater part of the nineteenth 
» millions of immigrants were, gen- 
veaking, thus assimilated. 
aver, as time passed, American op- 
cbegan to waver. The stream of 
sition shifted its sources, ceasing to 
im Northern and Western Europe— 
‘ne old-stock Americans had origi- 
and flowing instead from Southern 
jstern Europe, or even from Asia. 
sments came pouring into America: 
i stamaize in aspect and equally 
in habits and ideas. And the new 
nts did not assimilate as their pred- 
i had done. Unable to absorb these 
America began to show symptoms 
lestion, painfully evident in many 


‘om politics to social relations. 


National Indigestion 


| while American public opinion re- 
o face facts. The old-fashioned 
im was very attractive. It was so 
ig—and so self-flattering—to believe 
jierica was a marvelous melting pot, 
all dross would be purged away, 
only fine gold! In fact, those who 
sed warning voices against the trend 
i$ were taken roundly to task, their 
‘ts being stigmatized as un-American. 
. however, is a great persuader, and 
‘gs of national indigestion presently 
alarming that the American people 
‘sit up and do some hard thinking. 
to face facts, the truth soon became 
id a lot of old notions went into the 
. The first to go was the shibboleth 
elting pot. That pet fancy could 
ter only while most of our immi- 
‘were North Europeans, people of 
ine racial stocks as the old colonial 
‘ion, with the same temperaments, 
ne inborn impulses, and much the 
vaditional and cultural backgrounds. 
»ople could, and did, understand our 
ind institutions; could, and did, 
shize with our ideals; could, and did, 
fuse with us and become genuinely 
d parcel of ourselves—if not at once, 
» after one or two generations. 
different has it been with the newer 
‘ant stocks from Southern and East- 
Tope and from Western Asia. These 
sundered from the older stocks not 
y widely different traditions and 
it also by the even deeper gulfs 
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of race, could not, and did not, fit readily 
into the fabric of American life. Most 
Americans used to think that, though the 
original immigrants might remain largely 
alien in spirit, the next generation, born in 
America, would be fully assimilated. We 
now know that, broadly speaking, this has 
not been the case. A considerable minority 
of the newer stocks have, to be sure, adapted 
themselves fairly well to American condi- 
tions and American ideals. But the major- 
ity even of the American-born members of 
these stocks remain more or less alien. 
They have, it is true, mostly lost their an- 
cestral languages and cultures, speak Eng- 
lish, and in many cases profess an ardent 
Americanism. But the pull of heredity 
remains, and instinctive reactions of tem- 
perament and inborn impulse make their 
attitude toward America necessarily very 
different from that of the children of immi- 
grants from North European stocks. 

The North European comes to us predis- 
posed by his heredity to understand and to 
sympathize with the civilization that his 
kinsfolk have built upin America. TheSouth 
and East European—and still more the 
Asiatic—are not thus predisposed. Much 
of our American life is, to these people, not 
only incomprehensible but positively dis- 
tasteful. They react instinctively against 
such things, and thus tend to become, as 
one writer has well phrased it, ‘‘ American 
citizens, but not Americans.” 

Such is the attitude of what has been aptly 
termed the ‘‘New American.”” The New 
American is already a grave problem that 
will become graver as time goes on, because 
his attitude tends rapidly to become more 
positive and aggressive in character. The 
original immigrant, however incomprehen- 
sible or repugnant America may be to him, 
can content himself with a negative protest, 
consoling himself by withdrawal into the 
haven of his particular group, language and 
traditions. But his children, discarding 
such things as they usually do, have no 
such refuge. Accordingly, they tend to 
voice their discontent in positive fashion by 
seeking to change their American environ- 
ment and mold it to their liking. 


America Not a Wilderness 


However, they soon discover that this is 
no easy matter. America is not a wilder- 
ness plastic to the latest touch; it is a 
settled country, with traditions extending 
back three centuries and with a resident 
population deeply attached to those tradi- 
tions and determined to develop them along 
traditional lines. Thus balked in his desires, 
the New American’s discontent increases, 
and he is apt to broaden his specific dislikes 
into a general criticism of everything char- 
acteristically American, from manners and 
institutions to the very inhabitants them- 
selves. Here we have the secret of current 
protests against the domination of the 
older stocks, together with vehement in- 
sistence upon America’s hybrid character. 
The New American frequently asserts hotly 
si America is still in the making, and 
that there is as yet no real American na- 
tionality or civilization. Not long ago a 
prominent member of an Hast European 
racial group stated: f 

4“This country is not a nation. It is a 
gathering together of peoples from every 
corner of the earth. No one racial group, no 
‘matter how early settled in this country, 
can furnish more than one note in this vast 
symphony of peoples.” 

To hear some of these alien protests, one 
would think that America had no history, no 
traditions, no coherent fabric of civilization, 
but that all of us had been dumped down 
together at Ellis Island afew short years ago. 

The rise of the New American has, how- 
ever, had one rather startling result—it has 
roused the Old American. Shocked broad 
awake, the old stock is for the first time 
developing areal racial consciousness. Hith- 
erto the average American’s racial vision did 
not extend much beyond a perception of such 
obvious racial differences as those which sep- 
arated him from the negro, the red Indian 
or the Mongolian of Eastern Asia. Now, 
however, he is fast realizing that “America i 
means not only certain ideals and institu- 
tions but also a racial stock, which must be 
preserved if the ideals and institutions which 
that stock has created are to endure, To 
the New American’s cry that America is 
still in the making and that it should _be- 
comea hybrid civilization, the Old American 
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THe NEW REALISM OF SCIENCE 


answers grimly that America is basically 
made, and that it shall not be unmade. 


And the Old American is not merely | 


thinking and talking—he is acting as well. 
The outstanding feature of his awakening 
self-consciousness is the immigration legis- 
lation of the last few years, culminating in 
the bill which has recently become law. 
This law sharply restricts the total number 
of immigrants and limits such immigration 
as is permitted chiefly to North Europeans. 
In other words, the American people has 


made up its mind that America is going to | 


remain predominantly Nordic in race, ideals 
and institutions. And that decision will 
stand, because, despite the immigrant flood 
of the past generation, the American people 
is still mainly Nordic in blood. Now that 
the North European stocks have begun to 
realize that they and their ideals are really 
challenged by the presence of unassimilated 
alien elements, they are drawing together 
in instinctive self-defense and will exert a 
power that will be irresistible. 
last analysis it is the North European stocks 


which constitute the predominant force in | 


America. 


Barriers Rising Everywhere 


All over the world barriers against whole- 


sale immigration are rising, made necessary | 


by the development of cheap and rapid 
communication which enables vast masses 
of population to pour themselves easily into 
distant lands. 
coming to realize that such immigrant floods 


are a deadly menace not only to their living | 


standards but also to their very national 
integrity and racial existence. Beside such 
supreme values, what does the momentary 
economic gain of cheap labor amount to? 


Furthermore, immigration restriction is | 


only one of many new developments which 
the knowledge of racial values is bringing 
about in world affairs. Both in their in- 


ternal politics and their relations with one | 
another, peoples will be influenced more | 


and more by racial considerations. The 
benefits from such a change of attitude will 
be enormous. Many false ideas and preju- 


dices which now warp our judgment and | 


hinder progress will be swept away, and 
we will face our problems with a fresher, 
keener vision, capable of piercing through 
surface appearances to the underlying real- 
ity. Within each country social ideals and 
legislation will be increasingly directed to 
conserving and improving its racial stocks, 
while across state frontiers men of like 
vision will codperate more easily, the real- 
ization of kinship in blood and tempera- 


For in the | 


More and more peoples are | 


Never before in 
amilk-hottle cap 


NEW PERFECTION CAP— 

one that opens as a cap should, 
with a reinforced tab that won't 
tear off and that does away with 
forks, or thumbs, or ice-picks. In 
addition, a cap that opens half 
way, on a hinge, so you may in- 
sett a straw or pour from the 
bottle quickly and sanitarily. 


Send the coupon for a month’s 
free supply. See for yourself how 
handy they are in your kitchen or 
in your child’s lunch box. No ob- 
ligation. Just mail the coupon. 


ment serving to diminish differences in | 


nationality. Already we see the process at 
work on an international scale among two 


groups of kindred peoples—the Scandina- | 
vians and the English-speaking nations. | 
Within both those groups war has become | 
practically unthinkable, while their grow- | 
ing sense of racial affinity will tend to draw | 


them still more closely together. 

Even between peoples utterly unlike in 
blood, a frank facing of racial facts will be 
helpful by showing them precisely how 
they differ and what are the true grounds 
on which their relations should be based. 
Nothing is more dangerous than illusions. 
One of the chief evils of our present political 
thinking is that we tend to oscillate between 
a narrow nationalism and an impracticable 
internationalism. Both doctrines ignore or 
oppose the racial factor, which logically 
stands between them, crosscutting na- 
tional borders, yet recognizing the divisions 
which Nature has established within the 
human species. In the long run, nothing is 
gained by glozing over unwelcome facts or 
indulging in false sentimentalities. On the 
contrary, much may be lost, because such 
an attitude is apt to end in bitter disillusion- 
ment, leaving matters worse than they were 
before. Between peoples, as between in- 
dividuals, an honest recognition of differ- 


ences as well as likenesses is the surest basis | 


for a true understanding. 

“Know thyself!’”’ Those words of pro- 
found wisdom, uttered long ago, were never 
so significant as they are today, when 
science has revealed to us secrets of life 
hitherto unknown. Armed with this new 
knowledge, man is endowed as never before 
with power to shape his destiny, and can, if 
he will, tread his upward path clear-eyed 
and unafraid. 

Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Stoddard. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


The Smith-Lee 
Company, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. 


DRINK MORE MILK 


Men who count 


appearances as a business asset 
—their shaving solution 


Shaving need not be a problem 
any more. No need to experi- 
ment with different methods. 


Efficient men seek efficiency. 
That’s why millions of men prefer 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


The reasoning is simple. It is 
largely a matter of blades. Each 
shave a perfect shave—that’s 
what men want. 


Only the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
can insure a perfect shave every 
shave. A few automatic strokes 


Beards differ—Skins differ 


But you can accept this as a shaving fact: The faster 
the shave, the finer. Speed alone signifies a keen blade. 
Slow, over-and-over shaving means a dull blade. So we 
advocate speed—hundreds of tests prove that with a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, it’s only “78 seconds from 
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deve in weit 


do it. Non-stropped blades give 
only a good first shave—dulling 
with each shave until they must 
be thrown away. 

A Valet AutoStrop Razor blade, 
therefore, has two or three times 
the average life. Each shave is 
with a newvlike blade. 


Men who wantaclean, once-over 
shave, who want no abrasions, no 
cuts, no scraping, no “pulling,” 
say the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
is supreme. You'll agree when 
you adopt this super-razor. 


lather to towel.” Don’t delay 
longer knowing the complete 
satisfaction of “every shave 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Dy 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
——— EEN Ee DDO TP ITSt AVENUES NCW LOL ICIty 


a perfect shave’ 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


with a 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 
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WHO WILL DO OUR DIRTY 
WORK NOW? 


(Continued from Page 6) 


with the social and political theories that 
often govern management instead. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, ‘the shoe is 
going to pinch. There will be a shortage of 
this common labor, wages will rise, the com- 
mon laborer becoming correspondingly in- 
efficient, and we shall hear an outcry against 
restriction of immigration. Employers will 
insist that the country cannot do its work 
and grow without immigrant labor. The 
pinch will probably comesoon. At the next 
upturn of business the results of the new 
immigration law will be felt. 

“The sooner the pinch comes, the better. 
Then employers will turn to mechanization 
of their plants and processes—the use of 
machinery to do work that they have been 
content to leave to the unskilled laborer as 
long as he was available at a certain wage 
level. We speak of big business in this 
country, and think of the great industrial 
corporations. But only 1 per cent of all our 
factories are large enough to employ 500 or 
more people, and these employ only about 
40 per cent of wage earners in the factories, 
The other 60 per cent is made up of factories 
employing from 500 down to as few as 
twenty or less. It is in the smaller estab- 
lishments that the mechanization of indus- 
try proceeds slowly. The corporation presi- 
dent, when he is confronted with a situation 
like the coming shortage of unskilled im- 
migrant labor, sets his engineers and techni- 
cal men at work to devise mechanical 
substitutes. But the small employer may 
have no engineer or technical adviser. He 
is busy with the day-to-day problems of 
management as they arise. He will not try 
to meet the situation until it is acute. But 
something is coming which will force him to 
act, and because it promises to be a situa- 
tion affecting all industry, not simply the 
individual employer, he will have the assist- 
ance of engineers employed by corporations 
offering to sell him the machinery and the 
power which must be substituted for im- 
migrant labor. 

“Next, we shall be driven to a relocation 
of our labor market. Take soft-coal mining 
as an illustration. Official estimates indi- 


| cate that there are 200,000 more miners in 


that industry than are needed to produce 
the bituminous coal we require for domestic 
use and export. Here is a case of taking in 
so-called cheap immigrant labor and allow- 
ing it to overman one of our industries. 
When the shoe pinches enough to compel 
the relocation of labor markets, the super- 
fluous soft-coal miners will be drawn into 


| other occupations, like building, and in- 


stead of working six months in the year and 
loafing another six months, increasing the 
price of coal to the consumer, they will be 
continuously employed at better wages, and 
live under better conditions.” 


A Problem of Management 


“There are too many people engaged in 
the white-collar occupations in stores and 
offices. And there are too many pick-and- 
shovel men in public service. On the pay 
rolls of our national, state and local goy- 
ernments we have 2,700,000 employes, re- 
ceiving $3,500,000,000 a year. One person 
out of every twelve the country over, of the 
age of sixteen or more, gainfully employed, 
holds some kind of government job. Public 
work is not done for profit. In few cases 
are any cost figures kept. Therefore, with- 
out the keen incentive of profit and loss in 
management, public work is slackly done. 
The chief effort in cutting costs is to cut 
salaries, and thus an inefficient type of 
worker is attracted to the public job. If it 


| were put on the same basis as private in- 


dustry, the number of workers would be 
reduced, the efficiency increased, public 
work done better for less money, and many 
workers released for other industries. If 
only 15 per cent of the government em- 
ployes were shifted into other occupations, 
that would far more than make up for the 
loss of immigration under the new law.” 

If immigrant labor can be replaced by 
better processes, the use of more machinery 
and power, there is no immigration prob- 
lem. It is one of management, industrial 
leadership—up to the boss. And the boss 
isn’t waiting, in every line, for the pinch to 
come, Even as you read, steps are being 
taken to transform work from a muscle to a 
mechanical basis, 


Any street paving or road buildiy 
on in your neighborhood? 

In times not so far back, stree 
paved with round wooden blocks op 
stones. When these had been Jai 
right on the dirt, a couple of Iris} 
red flannel shirts rammed them int 
with a heavy wooden beetle, 
thing like an old-fashioned 
handles to lift it by. That n 
something like ‘Thump-t 
Then came the automobile 
truck, and streets had to be 
heavy layer of concrete, top 
phalt. No further back th 
ago, gangs of Italians by the 
swarmed on the job, teari 
pavement and laying the 
noise something like a Co 
and a Neapolitan birthday 
same wave length. Toda 
“Pr-r-r-r-r-pt-pt-pt.”” The 
ians, but they come in gangs 
bringing machines that do the 
times as fast and a good deal 


Novel Road Mach 


First, the old pavement is ti 
machine used on the Italo-A 
the Great War. The line o 
through rocky mountain fast 
power was needed to dig tren 
dermine enemy positions. Snes 
tion of the compressed-air dri 
brake by Americans, this form of po 
been widely adapted to mining, tu 
and other big construction jo 
lately, however, it was sta ] 
like steam or electricity, big comy 
sending the air through pipe gs; 
tools for which it was ne 
knows who first hit upon the ic 
a small compressor on skids and 
around like a sled, but that led sc 
put a compressor on wheels, and wl 
Great War broke out the portable a 
pressor was a real machine, practi: 
for work—but nobody had as ye 
advantages. The Italian army 
saw them, and the American 
compressor was adopted for trench ¢ 


One New York manufacturer has ma 
sold to the Italians during the war, 
were damaged before capture by tl 
trians, repaired by the latter, and d: 
when the Italians again got them i 
and so on, until he bought them in 
end of the war, still fit for work. 
That first machine, known as thi 
ment breaker, cuts down through 
phalt and concrete at the rate of a 
minute—almost as fast as you coul 
your finger through hard butter. If 
old pavement laid on dirt, a steam 
may plow underneath, lifting the s 
big blocks onto motortrucks, helpe 
handful of Italians to break up ur 
pieces with sledges. But theair-drill! 
reduces pavement to pieces small enc 
be scooped up by a steam shovel. Ai 
street has been graded by power scré 
mechanical concrete mixer lays 
tion, and a gang of negroes laying 
phalt is followed by steam rollers. 
water pipe or gas mains are laid 
the pavement goes down, in which ¢ 
trenching will be done by machine 
pipes lowered by power cranes and thi 
calked by pneumatic tools. _ 
Indirectly, Italian army enginee 
our quota of Italian laborers whe 
discovered the possibility of the pi 
air compressors. For shortly after t 
we began building automobile road 
scale that broke all records. There 
enough common labor in the coun 
build them by the old methods, a 
cost would have been prohibitive ¢ 
several million new laborers had 
brought from other countries. The 
able compressor and pneumatic tool 
drafted, and are building roads at1 
breaking cost, considering the chara 
the present-day motor highway. a 
ing job in your street is just a sail 
what is going on all over the countr 
Thus far, no official figures of comy 
air power are obtainable, but engh 
this field estimate that upwards f 
000 horse power of compressé 
ment is now working in the Unite 
(Continued on Page I: 


& 


\ 
: a Continued from Page 122) 
, gleast 2,000,000 horse power-added 
h yar. This is the third great form of 
ey steam being first and electricity 
ne u 
Y« can make your own estimate as to 
nuber of common laborers we would 
e» import without, compressed air,” 
/g engineer specializing in this field. 
, g drill of the type used in rock work 
ntfive years ago does the work of 
-¢six men. An air drill of the type 
| iday does the work of five of those 
. the equivalent of twenty-five men. 
i the term ‘labor-aiding’ instead of 
oraving’; it means, not men losing 
+ ork, but being released for other 
i, isually with better pay. The only 
_ ipplanted are the unskilled im- 
ts whom we would have to bring into 
mtry if there were no compressed- 
ds. For the road-building, mining 
‘cy work going on today, we should 
aily need somewhere between 3,000,- 
ad 5,000,000 able-bodied 
ojan peasants every year. 
Cnpressed air has an ad- 
fee not possessed by steam 
ericity —its flexibility. The 
‘ae compressor can betaken 
were. It furnishes power 
ay for drills but for many 
srurposes. In mining, as an 
tion, one-third the time 
a; shift was formerly needed 
hveling out the ore after a 
- Now low-head drag and 
v'or machines do the work 
apressed air in a fraction 
ai;ime. On the railroads the 
ig of ballast formerly done 
; xteen-man gang is turned 
r)a pneumatic tamping ma- 
perated by five. And the 
a, is rammed so tightly in 
“that it need be retamped 
eyhere it was formerly nec- 
a to do it twice. Painting 
uyther compressed-air job 
ways. If you want a sign 
‘d or your automobile 
te eallin the skilled painter. 
-iere are millions of tons of 
ural steel and other rough 
“es to be painted for pro- 
jn. Common labor is sat- 
ory on such work, and the 
yessed-air paint sprayer 
etter. It does the work 
dar and drives the paint into 
»ssible places. Yesterday 
jould figure a paint job as 
ollar for paint and two dol- 
or labor, when it was done 
ne but with the power 
ier a dollar’s worth of labor 
es two dollars’ worth of 
ny time during the past ten years we 
; have used these tools to do our dirty 
» but we didn’t, because common 
i was still available. True, we had to 
nore and more for it, but as long as the 
cost could be added to the price and 
ted from the consumer—we should 
! But now there is a scarcity of 
e to do the dirty work at high wages, 
‘turn it over to machines. Why, right 
T own factory, where compressed air 
yed all over the place, we began using 
portable compressors two or three 
}ago, and find dozens of jobs for them 
r day—drilling, digging, ramming, 
2ling and other tasks too far to be 
ied by the permanent compressed-air 
Jobs which a few years ago would 
been done by pick-and-shovel men.” 


Making Gold Leaf 


sides 4,000,000 farm laborers, the 
Is enumerates upward of 3,000,000 
ers in industry working at unskilled 

The steel business leads with more 
700,000, building has nearly that 
y, railroading 500,000, manufacturing 
» than 450,000 and from 100,000 to 
100 employed in lumbering, road- 
ling, textiles, coal mining, quarrying, 
making and the food and chemical 
stries, with 125,000 porters in stores. 
each industry is turning its unthink- 
muscle work over to machinery is a 
‘of mechanicalconveyors, motor-driven 
, lifting magnets, gravity chutes and 
t appliances too numerous to mention. 
instance, slot machines. When the 
elevated railroad was built in New 
¢, and wages were as low as a dollar a 
somebody conceived the beautiful 
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idea of having one man sell the passenger a 
ticket, and another man receive it in a 
box, where it was chopped to pieces. L 
followed L, and subway followed subway, 
and the ticket seller and the ticket chopper 
were accepted as standard equipment. 
Nobody gave any thought to the funda- 
mentals of the thing, apparently. Where 
you had an L or a subway, you just 
naturally had to have one man to sell the 
passenger a ticket and another man to chop 
it to pieces. They were as immovable as 
the gods. But. lately, rising wages and 
labor scarcity have forced engineers to 
examine the fundamentals, with the out- 
come that New York’s elevated roads and 
subways are now being equipped with 
turnstiles that admit the passenger when a 
nickel is dropped in a slot, and these are 
being followed by slot machines that will 
change a dime, a quarter or a half dollar 
into nickels. 

Industry looked yesterday to Ellis 
Island. It is looking today to the Patent 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY INGERSOLL-RAND CO., N. Y. C. 
A Compressed Air Operated Rock Drill at Work in a Copper Mine One Thousand Feet Underground. 


This One-Man Drill Accomplishes as Much as Thirty Men Could Do by Hand 


Office and the equipment salesman. You 
must live far from the haunts of your 
fellow men, Mister Reader, not to have 
seen, and lately, some familiar beef-and- 
brawn job turned over to machinery. 
There is not room here to give specific 
instances, but one out-of-the-way inven- 
tion may be mentioned as an example: 

For thousands of years gold leaf has been 
used by man. The Egyptians used it for 
gilding their mummy cases, and we use it 
for gold-lettered signs. A single grain of 
gold can be beaten out to cover seventy- 
five square inches, a thickness—or thinness, 
rather—that would require nearly 400,000 
leaves to make a book an inch thick. For 
centuries gold leaf has been made by hand 
beating; not a common-labor job, because 
great skill is required, yet a sheer muscle 
job nevertheless. After being rolled into 
sheets, one-inch squares of gold are placed 
between sheets of gold-beater’s skin, and 
hammered down to the required thinness. 
All efforts to do this work by mechanical 
methods, such as rolling, have failed, 
chiefly because too much heat was gen- 
erated, damaging the expensive gold- 
beater’s skin. The value of the gold in a 
book of gold leaf is nominal, hand labor 
being the chief item in the cost of the sign 
lettered on your office door. 

But now the problem has been tackled 
from a new angle by two inventors, and, 
though still in the experimental stage, it 
promises to be successful. Instead of using 
muscle or mechanical power to spread the 
gold thin, electricity is called in. By the 
same process that spoons are silver-plated, 
gold is electrically deposited upon a thin 
silver ribbon traveling over drums. This 
ribbon passes through the electroplating 
bath, receives a thin deposit of gold, and 
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then passes through a bath of strong acid 
which dissolves the silver, but allows the 
gold film to float away unharmed. It is 
picked up by a celluloid ribbon, washed in 
water and alcohol, dried, and cut up into 
the familiar books used by the sign painter. 
The dissolved silver is easily recovered 
and used again. 

The pinch in common labor will come 
first—in fact, is already coming—where 
employment is not steady, and is most 
disagreeable from the standpoint of dirt, 
danger and living conditions. Metal min- 
ing in the West is a typical industry in this 
class. On the plus side it attracts the 
common laborer and promotes him from 
pick-and-shovel jobs to drilling and blast- 
ing. Though dirty and often dangerous, it 
is a kind of work that many men like for the 
even climate underground, where winter 
and summer, sunshine and storm, make no 
difference. On the minus side, however, 
metal mining is seasonal, the workings 
being shut down very often in winter when 


it is impossible to ship ore, and also with 
fluctuations in metal prices. The metal 
miner must often be separated from his 
family or try to raise his kiddies in some 
isolated village up the gulch, where good 
schooling is lacking, and life lonely for 
women. During the past few years thou- 
sands of metal miners have taken up other 
trades, with the growth of community and 
industry in the West. 

More machinery is one solution of the 
problem, and teaching miners to do more 
work and earn more money is another. In 
the Southwestern copper mines, excellent 
results follow when the most skillful miners, 
men who use their heads to get out more 
ore, are assigned as teachers to show others 
better ways of setting up drills and loading 
holes to blast out more ore. In some cases 
men who have never been underground 
before have doubled and trebled output 
under good teaching, and their earnings 
increased proportionately. 

‘“We find no shortage of common labor,” 
said the personnel director of an Eastern 
public-service corporation. ‘In New York 
there is a building boom that keeps 
common-labor wages up to six and eight 
dollars a day, partly in sympathy with 
wages for the skilled building worker. But 
the shortage of building is rapidly being 
made up, and eventually things here will 
fall in line with the national situation. In 
spite of the boom, our employes on un- 
skilled tasks stick to us loyally, and we 
have no difficulty in hiring all the additional 
men needed at reasonable wages.” 

Why is that? His corporation provides 
all-year-round work, uses labor-aiding de- 
vices wherever possible, and offers advance- 
ment to employes willing to fit themselves 
for skilled tasks and supervisory jobs. That 


tells the story. In such lines the pinch will 
come last, if it comes at all. 

An astonishing side light on the com- 
mon labor situation is that though we have 
been receiving fewer and fewer able-bodied 
immigrants the past ten years, due to the 
war and the new restrictions, working hours 
have been decreasing. With fewer people 
to do the work, it would seem logical to 
have them work more hours. Actually they 
are working fewer. The recent conversion 
of the steel industry from a twelve to an 
eight hour day is just an outstanding in- 
stance of what is happening in industry 
generally. Fifteen years ago, in 1909, less 
than 8 per cent of the wage earners in 
factory industries enjoyed the eight-hour 
day—one man in twelve. At the last 
census, in 1919, nearly one-half the wage 
earners in factories had the eight-hour day, 
and there were more working forty-four 
hours a week than worked the forty-eight- 
hour week in 1914. As five years have 
passed since the last census was taken, the 

: number of eight-hour workers 
has undoubtedly increased still 
further. Which may be taken as 
another proof that this is not a 
pick-and-shovel country, but one 
in which the man backed by me- 
chanical power and labor-aiding 
machinery does more work in a 
shorter time and produces more 
commodities than any other 
workman in the world. 


Familiar Propaganda 


“The native American will not 
do rough, dirty work; therefore 
we must have a constant stream 
of husky European peasants 
flowing into the United States.” 

You’ve heard that argument 
again and again, and probably 
accepted it at face value. This 
is excellent propaganda for those 
who would let down the immigra- 
tion bars again. But is it true? 
The center of foreign-born white 
population in 1920 was near Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and for the first 
time since 1890 moved west, hav- 
ing moved east for thirty years. 
Only four states in the Union 
have more than 1,000,000 
foreign-born white people—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Massachusetts. There are only 
about 3,000,000 foreign-born 
white people west of the Missis- 
sippi River. But there is plenty 
of rough, dirty work in farming, 
mining, road building and other 
characteristic activities of the 
West. Who does it? 

The native American, of 
course; helped by machinery and 
gasoline, steam or electricity in many cases. 
But falling immigration is revealing more 
than one reservoir of native American pick- 
and-shovel labor. Both the Southern negro 
and the Southern white man are emigrating 
to the industrial United States, now that the 
European peasant is practically barred out. 
And there is a steady drift from the country 
to the city of workers who, for a beginning, 
at least, tackle the rough, dirty jobs. 

Ellis Island in its palmiest. days had 
nothing more spectacular than the arrival 
of certain trains at the Pennsylvania 
Terminal around noon every day. Hun- 
dreds of Southern negroes are met on the 
platiorm by hundreds of their relatives and 
friends already living in New York, and the 
reunions are as picturesque and as touching 
as any ever seen on the island. Similar 
scenes are enacted daily in the railroad 
stations of Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and other industrial cities. It is estimated 
by Georgia bankers that nearly 80,000 ne- 
groes left that state between January and 
August last year, and 30,000 white labor- 
ers besides. The increase of negro popula- 
tion in Georgia was only 30,000 between 
1910 and 1920, which explains why more 
than 46,000 rural cabins were left vacant 
by the exodus. 

The change in immigration laws is only 
one factor in the migration, and a minor 
factor. War work and wages drew thou- 
sands of negroes North before we entered 
the war. Thousands of young Southern 
negroes went to France in the Army, and 
upon returning found jobs in the North 
instead of going back home. The boll-weevil 
pest is transforming cotton growing from 
the old darky-and-mule basis to large-scale 
scientific farming, with diversification of 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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ve Kitchen Fuel and La 


This beautiful white enameled Garland 
range, one of one hundred styles, also — 
available for electricity — write us. _ 


Senay! 


Garland Patented Oven 
| 


! 


it ee fuel bills cut 10 per cent. The 
, labor of cooking shortened and saved. 


Tat is what Garland gas ranges do with 
thir advanced and exclusive features. 


Yt these important results are only two of 
+ numerous vital contributions which 
Grland laboratories, in 50 years of expe- 
rince, have made to American house- 
keping. 


rland’s heat-spreading burner, its spe- 
cilly designed oven, and its oven heat regu- 
laor, raise cooking to a degree of ease, 
acuracy and perfection hitherto only 
dzamed of. 


Tie heat-spreading burner and the specially 
dsigned oven are patented and to be found 
itGarland ranges only. 


The Garland burner is faster, more eco- 
nmical, more efficient, with no cold spots. 
he flame is in closer contact with the 
bttom of the cooking utensil. Combus- 
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th these Garland keatur 


~ PATENTED 


Garland 
Economy 
Burner 


tion is perfect, leaving no black deposits to 
be scoured from kettles and pans. 


The Garland oven is likewise a time and 
fuel saver. Circulation and distribution of 
heat are so perfect that there are no cold 
spots or pockets. On the top rack, the 
lower rack, or in between, you get perfect 
and uniform baking results in the shortest 
time. 


The oven heat regulator automatically con- 
trols the heat needed for baking and roasting. 
Set the dial and leave the kitchen, to return 
and find a deliciously-baked cake or a juicy 
roast. 


Cooking without these Garland features 
requires unnecessary fuel, unnecessary 
time, unnecessary labor; and the results do 
not approach Garland results. 


If a cooking range has these features—the 
heat-spreading burner, the scientific oven, 
and the oven heat regulator —it must be the 


Garland. 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking 
problems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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CUSTARD 
CASSEROLE 


Oven 
Heat 
Regulator 


Garland Patented Oven —Wher- 

ever you place biscuits, or pies, or 
cake, or bread, in this oven, you get 
perfection of baking in the shortest 
possible time. Heat uniform through- 
out the oven—no cold spots—because 
special design of perforated oven 
bottoms guarantees complete and uni- 
form circulation of heat. 


Garland Heat-Spreading Burner 
iy J —Saves at least 10 per cent of 
your fuel and much time by spread- 
ing flame evenly, close to the utensil, 
leaving no cold spots. Speeds up the 
cooking process. Perfect combustion. 
Utensils accumulate no black carbon. 


Garland Oven Heat Regulator — 

Leave your kitchen while the 
oven does its work. Set regulator for 
heat indicated on dial for roasting or 
baking. Automatically controls the 
heat. A big factor for convenience 
and economy. 


' = COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS —~- COAL—- ELECTRICITY 
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THE, RIGHT BU SRN E Spite 
FOR MEASURING “GOS 5 


Showing the Economies of 


Long-Life Steel Filing Sections 


WHEN you buy steel files you expect 
them to last a lifetime. You havea right to. 

If more business men knew all about 
Baker-Vawter Steel Files, there would 
be many more concerns using them. 

We have been making them for 
nearly twenty years; and the oldest 


of them are still “youngsters.” 

If you measure cost by years of ser- 
vice—the right way to measure it— 
you'll find Baker- Vawter Files real econ- 
omy, even though their initial cost is 
higher than some. Often low first cost 
is rank extravagance. 


Quickly pays for itself 

You ll find our 5-Drawer Letter File a 
well designed, well built file. It’s as 
good a file as we can make—and we 
know how. 

It has five drawers; other stock files 
have only four. That’s a 20% saving in 
floor space. Even at average city rentals 
_ 4 Baker-Vawter 5-drawer files will pay 
their total cost in the saving of floor 
space alone, in 13 years;—and we 
wouldn’t think much of ourselves if 
these sections didn’t last two or three 
times 13 years. 


—on Sections and Unitfiles— 
glides onthe drawer’s topedges. 
No jamming; no reaching down 
in the dark, fishing for the re- 
lease. It’s an exclusive Baker- 
Vawter feature. 


Into Baker- Vawter steel files should go Baker- Vawter 
indexes—folders and guides. Other makes will fit our 
files, but we know of no equipment which will exactly 
fit your needs and relieve you from worry, like ours. 
They're designed and manufactured to do just that— 


and more. 


Baker-Vawter’s products are sold only by our own 


This individual drawer latch—on Section and Unit- 
files—keeps a drawer always snugly closed when not 
in use. It’s one more of the many “‘little’”’ things that 
make our files a joy to work with. Your thumb natu- 
rally fits over this latch, and a slight squeeze as you 
open the drawer releases it. As you push the drawer 
shut, it latches. It stays shut, too. 


A new Unitfile 


One of the most convenient pieces of 
equipment for many offices is our Unit- 
file; single current filing units, made 
with one and two drawers. We make a 
good one; real Baker-Vawter quality, of 
course. It isa beautiful and lasting office 
utility. Eleven standard sizes for cur- 
rent filing. Use them singly, stack them 
to any height, or build them into handy 
office counters. 


Simplified indexing 


How to save storage space 


Put your transferred letters and pa- 
pers into Baker-Vawter Storage Units. 
They Il look well, save space, work well, 
and they'll last a long time. They're 
made to. We make them better than 
some people think necessary; but they 
cost you no more because of it. 

The compact construction of these 
storage units has increased storage space 
20% —in some cases, fully 50%; at the 
same time they simplify the finding of 
letters and documents and also give pro- 
tection against dust and fire. 


2 eA ONS em uansoere 


These “‘sled runners” or die-formed rails, on the bot- 
tom edges of our Storage Units, are original and ex- 
clusive with Baker-Vawter. This device avoids drawer- 
friction toamarked degree. Evenwhenheavily loaded, 
and stacked twenty high, any drawer in the stack 
may be opened and closed without undue exertion. 


representatives all over the country, directly from our 
manufacturing plants to you. This offers you a trained 
corps of men in constant touch with headquarters, 
willing to consider your own interests first, and their 
own profits afterwards. That's good business, not 


altruism. We know it pays. 


Use the coupon. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Manufacturing Plants at 


Holyoke, Mass. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 


S.E. P.—9-6 


Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send me illustrated folders checked below: 


C1) Filing Sections 


C1) Filing Systems. 


General Offices: BENTron Harsor, MICHIGAN 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


C) Storage Units 


Mr. 


C] Unitfiles 


(Continued from Page 125) 
releasing many negroes. Besides 
wages, instead of the uncertainty of 
eid cotton-growing scheme which kept 
imn debt from one crop to another, the 
eoming North finds better living 
nitions, better schools and other ad- 
ges. His vote is solicited by the 
jician. He is on a more even footing 
itl white people—not social equality, 
nin he doesn’t particularly want, but 
-vener footing in getting a job and 
ng white folks’ wages. Many of the 
es coming North are young people 
x just married, have set out to get a 
betr chance in life for themselves and 
the children. They correspond closely 
40 e able-bodied European laborer who 
van over in the steerage during the high 
4ideof immigration from 1900 to 1914. 
Anicensus figures show that the negro is 
focing to the industrial centers that 
fonerly attracted the immigrant. Detroit 
suche surrounding automobile towns lead 
tm he percentage of increase; in one 
satmobile factory that employed thirty 
neg) porters ten years ago there are now 
sev'al thousand negro mechanics and 
jebrers. The steel towns of Pennsylvania 
an(Ohio come next in’ percentage, and the 
ere: cities like New York and Chicago 
jollw in percentage, though they actually 
yecve the greatest number of negroes. 
The has also been considerable negro 
mijation to the Pacific Coast. Southerners 
wh have studied the situation impartially 
nojonger reproach the recruiting labor 
agit, or the lure of high wages in the 
Neh, but declare that the migration is 
nairaland caused by fundamental changes 
in outhern agriculture. 

‘ander the new immigration quotas, the 
Sovhern negro is relieved, like the white 
Aprican, of his foreign competitors. Dur- 
ingthe past few years many West Indian 
ne‘oes have come to the United States, 
paieularly from the British islands—at 
lezt 10,000 yearly. The new immigration 
laymakes them part of the general British 
quta. 

‘orestrictions are put upon immigration 
fra self-governing islands like Cuba and 
Hti, but these independent islands are few 
an send practically no negro laborers such 
asome from British colonies like Jamaica 
ar Barbados. i 

‘riving in the North, the negro finds 
hiself in pretty much the same situation 
asthe European immigrant of twenty 
yers ago. He goes to live with his own 
kil in sections corresponding to the 
foign quarters of the big cities. The in- 
ening tide is so great that rents rise, and 
hes exploited by landlords. The climate 
taes its toll, for there is a great preponder- 
are of negro deaths over births in the 
eder states—in New York City sixteen 
diths to six births. He may be a tempo- 
rey replacement for unskilled labor, but it 
dis not seem likely that he will be a 
Pimanent one, partly because there isn’t 
erugh of him, and partly because he, too, 
wrks his way into skilled trades. 

ae ae shoe is going to pinch in this new 
ciamon-labor situation—a shoe already 
sceral sizes too small. 


How Housework is Changing 


People debate the pick-and-shovel man, 
bt overlook the pick-and-shovel woman, 
wo has been landing on our shores for 
nny years and going into domestic 
Svice. In the days when stout young 
genhorn girls landed from every European 
Samer, they were often met at the island 
othe barge office by the anxious housewife 
loking for a servant: Or the housewife 
Turning as a tourist from lands of 
aundant servants got a thrill by smug- 
ng in a couple of maids instead of French 
lgerie—perhaps to have them snapped 

by some other housewife before she 
culd get them off the dock, which was all 
ithe game. 

That’s all changed! A certain number of 
jung German women now coming. in, 
Iggared by the war, begin life in this 
ig by taking a place in service, but 
e number is limited, and, being mostly 
omen of education, they pass on to better- 
id work as soon as they master English. 
y far the greater proportion of the quota 
m countries that formerly sent servants 
now made up of married women and 
\ildren joining foreign-born citizens of the 
ited States. 

Ten years‘ ago we did a regular em- 
oyment agency business supplying immi- 

nts as servants,” said the woman 
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director of an organization that meets in- 
coming immigrants. “But no longer. It 
has been necessary to make a rule that ap- 
plications for servants will not be received, 
because so few women and girls arriving 
nowadays are willing to enterservice. Most 
of them come to join husbands, or to be 
married to fiancés, or to live with relatives; 
and instead of finding them places in a land 
where they had literally not one acquaint- 
ance, as was the case ten years ago, we 
simply help them with their tickets and 
trains.” 

Housework is changing too. The home is 
being mechanized. Electrical appliances 
lighten the work, and in cities like New 
York the compact apartment is replacing 
the individual house, saving space and 
reducing service to the minimum. 

Hilda’s first job when she landed in the 
steerage ten years ago was in a New York 
City house, as maid. Her day was sixteen 
hours long, seven days a week, with Thurs- 
day afternoons off. There was no counting 
the number of times she climbed from 
basement to attic between breakfast and 
dinner, but when the work was finally 
finished she climbed up to a little attic 
room and went to bed. It was a life with 
no privacy or independence, and paid only 
seven dollars a week; but Hilda was learn- 
ing a lot about America, you bet your life! 


Highly Paid Charwomen 


Today Hilda lives in a neatly furnished 
room of her own, with relatives and friends 
and family life around her. She begins an 
eight-hour day by visiting a bachelor’s 
apartment about 9:30 and spending be- 
tween two and three hours putting it to 
rights. After a lunch out of the bachelor’s 
ice box she visits another apartment oc- 


cupied by a young married couple, and . 


spends about the same time at the same 
work. Before six o’clock Hilda is back 
home again, her evenings all her own, 
unless, as may happen two or three times 
a week, she goes back to cook dinner for 
the bachelor or the young married couple, 
when they have guests. With a dozen 
clients Hilda is really in a housekeeping 
business of her own that pays her between 
forty and sixty dollars a week—and at five 
dollars a week from each client, house- 
keeping expenses are less than was the 
case when Hilda gave all her time to one 
family. Of course she does not do so much 
work, but she does attend to the main 
chores of housekeeping, and the compact 
New York apartment with its gas range 
and ice box, and the restaurant and deli- 
catessen dealers, makes it possible for the 
bachelor and young couple to do the rest. 

Then, there were Michael and Nora, who 
ten years ago lived in a big New York 
mansion with a half dozen other servants. 
Nora was cook and Michael chauffeur. 
Their employer was a prosperous business 
man with a growing family—several chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fifteen. 

Today those children are married, and 
when they left the big house it became so 
lonely that the parents sold the property 
and moved into a Park Avenue apartment 
with hotel service. Several blocks away 
stands a new codperative apartment of six 
stories, with twenty co-owners—a couple of 
authors, a couple of painters, three or four 
doctors, an interior decorator, the pro- 
fessional folks of New York whose incomes 
are not of Park Avenue proportions. 
Michael and Nora are the superintendent 
and housekeeper of this apartment build- 
ing, and you will find thousands like them 
who have dropped out of domestic serv- 
ice and secured employment that enables 
them to lead their own lives. 

When the pinch comes, all blame will be 
laid upon the new immigration laws un- 
doubtedly. But those laws simply express 
feeling that has grown out of our experience 
with almost unrestricted immigration. 

There is the feeling voiced by a dredge 
engineer with whom I talked on the ferry 
going over to Ellis Island. An American of 
Irish parentage, he pointed out places in 
the harbor where he had worked on dredg- 
ing jobs, and then the talk drifted naturally 
to the changes in immigration. 

“T live in Hoboken,” he said. ‘‘ Before 
these foreigners began coming in, you 
could find an apartment or a house over 
there easy enough, and rents were reason- 
able. You could talk to your neighbors, 
because they were Americans, born in the 
country, though maybe of German parents. 
Then they began flooding the country with 
foreigners, and now Hoboken is so crowded 


you can hardly find a place to live at all, 
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and the rents are twice what we used to 
pay. You can’t talk to your neighbors; 
they don’t speak English. Their kids 
crowd your children out of the schools. 
Crime has increased, everything from 
sneak thieving to holdups. ‘They catch 
about one crook out of every ten, and three 
out of every four they do get are either 
foreigners or children of foreigners.” 

America as a refuge for the oppressed 
peoples of the world looks somewhat 
different when the oppressed peoples move 
in all around you and raise the rent. And 
bringing in cheap foreign labor to do our 
dirty work looks different when you find 
yourself in competition with it for a job at 
decent wages. 

But there is another kind of opinion 
behind the new immigration laws—that of 
the employer who has learned that immi- 
grant labor is far from cheap. 

“The fight in Congress while the new 
laws were being shaped up showed that 
there are still plenty of employers in this 
country who want to go out to the factory 
gate tomorrow morning and find a crowd of 
men begging work, as in 1914, after the 
first war slump,” said an immigration 
official. ‘‘They want to manage their 
plants with an oversupply of greenhorns 
to take in, break and throw aside, with a 
constant stream of new greenhorns pouring 
into the country.” 

That type of employer may even be in 
the majority among those who use a great 
deal of common labor. But there are other 
employers who, after experience with un- 
skilled foreign workers, approve the new 
laws as heartily as the native American in 
competition with the immigrant. 

Their feeling was accurately expressed 
not long ago by Prof. Thomas Nixon 
Carver, the Harvard economist, who insists 
that a quiet revolution is now going on in 
the United States. 

“While business was expanding and the 
demand for labor increasing,”’ he says, “‘we 
were importing cheap labor by the millions. 
That was good for labor because it enabled 
more men to get jobs at such wages as were 
paid. Presumably, most of the workmen 
who came improved their condition by 


coming, for most of the benefits went to the | 


immigrant and not to those already here. 
Since the restriction of immigration, the 
results are beginning to show. The war 
practically stopped immigration. The re- 
strictions that have been enacted since are 
making labor scarce and hard to find. 
Wherever labor is scarce and hard to find, 
it is always well paid and well treated.” 


Where Business is Respectable 


“J think we are approaching very 
rapidly something that might be called 
equality. We have made rather notable 
achievements already in the direction of 
eliminating poverty. We already have high 
wages, even for manual trades—and they 
are going higher. The process has only 
started. Unless we embark on some un- 
sound policy, the present tendency will 
carry us farther than most of us dream. 
There will be higher and higher wages for 
the manual worker, and also for those of 
the white-collar people who are not so well 
off as some of the manual trades. 

“Business in this country has always 
been respectable. There are not very many 
countries of which that is true. England 
comes next—it has been rather democratic, 
and a good deal of the best talent in 
England has gone into business; still the 
graduates of the great English universities 
think it is a little more respectable to go 
into a profession. A good many go into busi- 
ness, but not in such large proportions as 
in this country. That is one of the things 
that has enabled us to achieve greater 
equality than they are achieving in any 
other country today—we have managed to 
get a larger percentage of the most talented 
men into business. That is why laborers 
get more work and better wages. 

“During the sugar shortage in the World 
War the cranberry growers on Cape Cod 
had difficulty in selling their berries. There 
wasn’t an unusual crop of cranberries, and 
people were just as fond of cranberry sauce 
asever. Yet, the cranberry crop didn’t sell. 
Why? One doesn’t make cranberry sauce 
out of cranberries—one makes it out of 
cranberries and sugar. If one ingredient is 
missing, the other ingredient isn’t worth 
much. Which illustrates what, I think, is 
the most important and far-reaching law of 
the whole field of economics: Whenever 
two or more ingredients have to be com- 
bined to get a given result, if one ingredient 
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If You’re Fed Up on 
Tearing Ties and Collars 
Try a Cheney Tubular 


You’ll smile when you find out how 
easily they slide around the collar— 
save your collar, save your neck, save 
your tie, save your time. 


Woven in one piece so they’ll keep 
their shape—no seams to rip, no lin- 
ing to get displaced. 


Plain colors, stylish stripes and fancy 
patterns—65 cents to $1.50. Good 
haberdashers have them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Avenue at 18th Street, New York City 


CHENEY 


All silk or silk mixtures 


quBU 


Look for the name in the neckband 


LEPAGE'S mends 


, 
SNYORK cist 
e {CHICAGO ;SANFRAN 
TREAT LONDEN ents oem 


acvaiee 


COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
ismended forkeepsand thatitwon't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


pe AG E’S 
GLUE 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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KNIT JACKET 


The man in a Tom 
Wye Knit Jacket 
can snap his fingers 
at Jack Hrost..4hor 
Tom Wye under a 
coat or overcoat 
keeps the body 
warmth in and the 
cold out. 


Stylish, too,in every 
line. The exclusive 
Tom Wye stitch 
means elasticity that 
makes the garment 
hold its shape. 

Two and four pocket 
models. Handsome col- 
orings in a wide range 
from the most sedate 
solids to gay checks and 
blazer patterns. 


Look for 
Wye label. 


At Haberdashers’, Sporting 
Goods Stores and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


the Tom 
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is scarce, it practically destroys the demand 
for the other. There are thousands of 
illustrations of this principle. 

“One kind of labor does not produce 
anything that I know about. Hodcarriers 
do not build buildings. Suppose there 
happen to be more hodcarriers than would 
combine with the existing number of 
masons. The masons then would be in 
exactly the same situation as the sugar, 
and the hodcarriers in the situation of the 
cranberries. 

“The hardest thing to find is the in- 
dependent business man who knows how to 
get all the other factors working together, 
and who can so organize them that he can 
pay the bills out of the receipts. That 
everlasting problem spoils a good many 
business enterprises. I think I could run 
almost any business if somebody would pay 
the bills. I talk to a great many radical 
clubs. They say that capital exploits labor, 
that all the capitalist does is to hire some 
labor, underpay it, sell it at a high price 
and pocket the difference. Sometimes I 
say to them, ‘Now, if that is all there is to 
do, why don’t some of you do that and 
make money yourself? The reason you 
don’t is because you can’t.’ If there are 
one hundred radicals present, I am pretty 
safe in saying that there isn’t one man 
among them who can hire any kind of 
labor, pay the current wages, and get a 
product that he can sell for enough to pay 
the wages. There are men who can do 
that, but it isn’t every man. Mr. Ford 
seems to have succeeded pretty well. Sup- 
pose there were two Henry Fords where 
there is one now—there would be con- 
siderably more employment of labor. 

“We have, first, the democratic idea that 
business is just as respectable as any other 
occupation. We have, in the second place, 
the fact that great schools of business 
administration have trained large numbers 
of men for the higher business positions. 
In the third place, the restriction of immi- 
gration has reduced the supply of unskilled 
labor. These factors working in codpera- 
tion are giving us something like equality. 

“There is another important factor— 
capital. You can call capital past labor if 
you want to, but somebody has to bring 
that past labor into codrdination with 
present labor. And that is the capitalist. 


| He is one of the links in this chain, and he 


is rather important.” 


Labor Banks 


“Two or three times when I have spoken 
to socialist clubs about this, somebody has 
got a little hot under the collar and said 
that labor does not need capitalists any 
more than a dog needs fleas. Usually I 
say, ‘Suppose the dog knew of one place 
where there weren’t any fleas at all, and 
of another place where there were a great 
many—which place would he prefer? If 
your analogy is good at all, would labor 


| migrate from countries where there is not 


much capital and go to a country where 
there is a great deal? A great many people 
have come into New England the past 
forty years. What did they come for? 
There is no mineral there but rock. They 
came largely because of the factories. These 
are capital and their owners capitalists. If 
capital is parasitical they did not show 
much intelligence in coming. But if capital 
is a good thing for them, then they were 
wise in coming.’ 

“One of the most striking and dramatic 
phases of the revolution now going on is 
the amount of money that wage earners 
have invested. First, there are labor banks. 
I do not know anything like them in the 
history of the world—labor banks with the 
deposits of laboring people managed largely 
by the representatives of labor. Laborers 
have money and they are going to have 
more unless they go wrong or are badly led. 
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With the fusing of the two classes, 
laborers becoming capitalists, there ca\ 
no class-consciousness after that, T 
will be a blending of the two classes - 
all but the very poorest laborers will’ 
some capital, and all but the very ric 
capitalists will have to do some wor 
make a living. Then we shall have achi 
something like equality in all occupat; 
We shall have wiped out the distin, 
between capitalists and laborists, and 
of the ideals of modern democracy wil] | 
been realized.” 
_ The employer who approves restr 
immigration has seen this quiet revoly 
going on. Realizing that it would be 
possible to import enough human bei 
keep pace with the country’s ome 
out swamping the country, he acknowl 
the responsibilities of management 
adjusting his industry for produ 
machines plus well-paid workers, 
Studying the cheap imported lab 
a producer, he has found that he 
stay cheap. Five or ten years of expk 
tion at the most, and the greenhorn beeo 
wise, organizes, and brings his wages 
to the general level, if not beyond. 


Quong’s Complaint 


Studying him as a consumer, this + 
of employer is beginning to discover { 
there is an even greater revolution going 
The greenhorn of ten and fifteen years 
is a good customer. What you can sell | 
at profit is far more important than 3 
thing you might save on the tempor 
low wages of a new greenhorn. The inen 
in automobiles, income-tax payers, savii 
bank deposits, health insurance, mone: 
circulation, radio—practically everytl 
by which purchasing power can be m 
ured—shows that the consuming capa 
of this country, the ability to get thi 
desired and pay for them, breaks all reco 
And that consuming capacity is based uj 
ability to produce with machinery, 
splendid wages. 

The other night my friend Quong s 
something that clinched it all. Qu 
manages a Chinese restaurant, and what 
said brought back in memory the f 
Chinese laundryman who moved into 
street, in the mid 80’s. A fascinated ere 
watched him spray clothes by blowing 
water with his mouth. I was the only 
that succeeded in learning how to do i 
an accomplishment that has never had: 
commercial value. Then the Chinan 
was a coolie, ready to take the first work 
could get, beginning with rough labor < 
graduating into the laundry business. ' 
day Chinese laundrymen are becom 
almost as scarce as cigar-store India 
because the Chinese in this country h: 
created a demand for their cooki 
graduated into the more profitable : 
dignified restaurant-keeping, and beco 
business men. 

Quong had been reading an editor 
explaining why we cannot admit Chinese 
Japanese laborers into the United Stat 

“‘Cheap Chinese labor!’ he said rese 
fully. ‘‘I wish you show me how to | 
some. I need thlee-fo’ waiters light now 

Who will do our rough, dirty work n 
that Giovanni’s gone? 

Why, we'll do it ourselves. Not w: 
muscle, but with power. It will still 
rough and dirty—running an air drill o1 
steam shovel is no clerical job. But it 
pure fancy to think that native Americe 
-avoid rough, dirty jobs, and pure proj 
ganda to maintain that this part of ¢ 
national life must be turned over to gre 
immigrants. Let the job be ever so rou 


and dirty, let’s do it with power instead 
muscle: use the man to run the machi 
and pay him native American wages. Y 
won’t have to go far to hire native Am 
icans. i 
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TREAKS of red stand out against 

the sky. Tiny figures suspended in 

mid-air cover the steel cables of the 
bridge with red-lead. 

The engineer correctly estimates the 
stresses and the strains on such a struc- 
ture. He specifies steel of the proper 
tensile strength and dimensions for it. 
But from the time the bridge is built, 
rust seeks to destroy it. 

Lead is the shield that protects the 
steel cables, girders, and beams from 
rust and prevents the bridge from be- 
coming a death-trap. It keeps the bridge 
strong today, strong tomorrow, and for 
years to come. 

This is only one of the many ways in 
which lead constantly serves you and 
guards your safety. You do not always 
see lead in use. But as red-lead in paint 
you see it on metal surfaces everywhere. 
Red-lead is the standard protection for 
iron and steel. It is used in its natural 
orange-red color or tinted to dark colors. 

Nearly twenty million pounds of red- 
lead are applied to metal every year in 
this country. Yet this is not enough. 
Rust still destroys millions of tons of steel. 
Between 1860 and 1920 the world’s out- 
put of iron and steel was about 1,860,- 
000,000 tons. Of this total it was esti- 
mated that 660,000,000 tons were wasted 
through rusting in use. Just as unpainted 
houses decay and crumble, so iron and 
steel, unprotected by paint, rust and 
are soon ready for the scrap-heap. 


Where red-lead saves metal 


Wherever iron and steel are, there red- 
lead is needed to save the surface. Spe- 
cial care should be taken to cover with 
red-lead iron and steel that become in- 
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accessible for painting after erection. 

Railroads in the United States use 
red-lead to protect their bridges, steel 
rolling stock and steel structures. Gas 
and water companies put red-lead on 
stand pipes, tanks and gasometers. They 
have found from experience that red- 
lead protection lowers the cost of main- 
taining iron and steel structures. 

In ships of the United States Navy 
and on vessels of all types, red-lead 


This painter is risking his life to give the steel cables of the 


Brooklyn Bridge paint protection. He is putting on red- 
lead, the strongest shield that steel can have against rust. 


guards hulls, cargo holds, coal bunkers, 
chain lockers—all metal parts of a ves- 
sel—from deterioration due to exposure 
to salt and fresh water and varying at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Red-lead keeps rust from attacking 
metal roofs, steam radiators, registers, 
pipes, fire escapes, fences, iron gates and 
exterior ornamental work of all kinds. 
It covers machinery, trucks, iron pipes, 
and metal equipment. 

Red-lead has been used for genera- 
tions as the standard protective covering 
for metal. Mixed with pure linseed oil, 
pure red-lead makes a paint that dries 
to a hard, tough layer and clings tightly 
to the surface. It is insoluble in water. 

Red-lead should be and usually is used 
next to the metal in its natural orange- 
red color. It is tinted to dark colors for 


The Brooklyn Bridge, connect- 
ing Manhattan Island with 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the longest 
suspension bridge in the world. 
It was completed in 1883 at a 
cost of $9,000,000. Its total 
length is a little more than a 
mile, 


there lead is a shield for steel 


finishing coats for the sake of appear- 
ance or for inspection purposes. 

Dutch Boy red-lead is the name of the 
pure red-lead made and sold by National 
Lead Company. On every keg of Dutch 
Boy red-lead is reproduced the picture of 
the Dutch Boy Painter shown below. 
This well-known 
trade mark guaran- —<gjye whe ny Sc 
tees a product of 43% 
the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include 
white-lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, bab- 
bitt metals and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur- 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry and daily life. If you want in- 
formation regarding any particular use 
of lead, write to us. 


Further information about lead 


We have a special booklet, “ Protection 
of Structural Metal,’ which we will 
gladly send to anyone who is interested. 
This booklet contains information tell- 
ing when and how to give red-lead paint 
protection to structural iron and steel. 

If you desire to read more about the 
use of lead, not only in paint but also 
in many forms and for many purposes 
which will surprise you, we can recom- 
mend a number of interesting books. 
The latest and probably the most com- 
plete story of lead and its many uses is 
“Lead, the Precious om 
Metal,” published by the 1 
Century Co., New York. 
Price $3.00. If you are 
unable to get it at your 
bookstore, write the pub- 
lishers direct, or we shall 
be glad to place the order 
for you. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 
116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co, of Pa., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 
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Had he fallen in love with her, as the 
saying goes? Was that what had turned 
down his smile to a wan flicker of its full 
strength? Yes; and no. If by love is un- 
derstood that strange affection of the human 
pulse which transforms it into a glori- 
fied Liberty motor, hitting on thirty-two 
cylinders as it drives one into the empyrean 
blue, and then missing fire with dizzying 
results over a pocket in the air, the answer 
is an emphatic No. That peculiar brand of 
engine trouble had fortunately passed over 
him to land squarely on his friend, Hilary 
Pell. 

But if by love is meant the deep stirrings 
of those gentler emotions we all gladly feel 
and are ashamed to show, which momen- 
tarily redeem man from the accusation of 
being a little lower than the angels, assail 
only to free him from the flesh and yet 
teach him that he dare not live alone—why, 
then, Trumper was hard hit. Even so, he 
was not in love with Trebizond, but with all 
the half-dead things which had started into 
life within him at her contact, like crocuses 
pushing through the snow to say hello to a 
quite new sun. In other words, in the 
midst of plenty of money and swarms of 
people of all ages, many of whom were his 
friends, he was desperately impoverished 
and lonely. 

Glancing ahead while in this pathetic 
state of mind he saw a dog, but a dog of 
such stately beauty that the whole mass of 
the traffic seemed to slow up for admiration 
as it passed him. Trumper lengthened his 
stride and presently verified that it was a 
Russian wolfhound of noble proportions, 
snow-white except for two patches’and a 
saddle of brown. His muzzled nose was un- 
believably slender; his legs, his body and 
his tail were all long and covered with well- 
brushed silky hair. Seeing him walk, even 
the street urchins did not have to be told 
that he was an aristocrat from teeth to 
stern and from high shoulder to softly fall- 
ing pad. Just as the lovely rug in conjunc- 
tion with Trebbie had spirited Trumper 
away from worry, so did the mere sight of 
this lovely animal perform the Herculean 
task of lifting up the corners of his mouth. 
He smiled. Having smiled, he promptly 
increased his pace and a moment later was 
shocked at the sound of his own voice, 
speaking with its most ingratiating intona- 
tion. 

“Oh, please, may I pet your dog?” 

“Certainly,” said a crisp voice, issuing 
from a once-smart cloche hat, “that’s what 
I have him for.” 

“Janet!’’ gasped Trumper. 

“Trumper!”’ cried Janet. 

“Well, Janet,”’ with a falling inflection. 

“Well, Trumper?”’ in the ascending scale. 

“Where did you get that dog?” 

“T might tell you I bought him at the 
Madison Square Garden show, but as a 
matter of fact he was given to me by an 
admirer.” 

“T’m surprised,” declared Trumper with 
ungracious frankness. 

If the truth must out he was altogether 
too busy thinking to reflect on what he said 
or how he said it. He had not seen Janet 
even in the distance for several months, 
and to find her looking like a lady’s maid— 
as if she had given herself a full set of dis- 
carded clothes and then had been sent out 
to walk the dog—was a distinct shock. 
That sort of thing had been all right when 
everyone was hard up and personally inter- 
ested in the shoppers’ strike, but no one 
was in a better position than he to know 
that Janet’s income was practically back to 
normal, which was just another way of 
saying she could treat herself to anything 
short of an ocean-going yacht. This line of 
thought brought him back to the wolf- 
hound, worth a thousand dollars of any 
fancier’s money. 

“Janet,”’ he asked for the second time, 
“where did you get that dog?” 

“Michael? Why, I told you; an admirer 
gave him to me. Do you want me to lie 
about it?” 

At that psychological and coincidental 
instant Betty Williams passed them, walk- 
ing along on high, and cast over her shoul- 
der, “Frightfully extravagant, Janet, but 
I don’t blame you a bit. I’d have bought 
him myself if Magyar 4 

Then she really perceived Trumper and 
her tongue stopped short while her widen- 
ing eyes and expressive face said volumes 
before they were buried from view by the 
milling crowd. It was nothing to run across 
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Trumper or Janet on the Avenue, but to 
meet Trumper with Janet, that was— 
well—that was a pink horse! In other 
words, something to look at. 

Janet did not blush or otherwise show 
any sort of chagrin at fate’s unkind be- 
trayal. Far from it. To look at her face one 
would have said that she was absorbed in 
dreamy speculations totally unrelated to 
the sacred office of the spoken word. So 
much so that Trumper forfeited his advan- 
tage in exchange for an artistic delight in 
herself. He perceived that in spite of her 
shabby clothes she was still slight, small 
boned, transparent as to skin, amber 
haired and brown eyed, collected without 
being cool, vivacious without vulgarity. In 
four words, she was still Janet! 

At that revelation, piled on top of all the 
things Trebizond had done to him, some- 
thing in his breast turned a sort of floppy 
somersault and landed staggeringly on its 
feet. He was interiorly startled, and to 
avoid a repetition of the phenomenon he 
diverted his attention from Janet to the 
dog, Michael, who was looking up at him 
at the moment with a strangely familiar 
quizzical expression. Not his shoulders or 
his head was slanted, but his eyes gave 
that impression, one eyebrow being dis- 
tinetly higher than the other. 

Never had Trumper seen a look more 
packed with dignity or ironical self- 
sufficiency more patently distilled from 
worldly wisdom. Foolishly he surrendered 
to impulse and laid his left hand suddenly 
on the dog’s silky fur. 

Now so long and so slender is the canti- 
lever snout of a Borzoi that no muzzle on 
the market can prevent him from biting if 
so inclined. Also the more purely he is bred 
the more exquisitely nervous is his tempera- 
ment, loathing surprise of any nature as 
the devil is reputed to loathe the touch of 
holy water. Consequently it was entirely 
in the natural course of events that Janet’s 
blue-ribbon hound should sink -his fangs 
through Trumper’s overcoat, coat and shirt 
sleeves and halfway through the skin of his 
forearm. 

Janet turned white, but even in the in- 
stant of panic felt a surge of admiration for 
Trumper, who remained absolutely still, as 
if he had given his left arm to Michael for a 
bone and had forgotten it. Regaining her 
self-possession she spoke reprovingly to 
the dog, seized his jaws and told him to 
open them. He obeyed. Trumper crooked 
his elbow and pulled open his cuff, trying 
to see what damage had been done and if 
blood were flowing. When again he looked 
at Janet he found her eyes filled with con- 
cern and a moisture which gave them an 
unusual and astonishing luminosity. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said with a happy 
smile, ‘Just a scratch.” 

“A scratch!” exclaimed Janet. “Why, 
that’s terrible. Oh, I’m so sorry, Trumper. 
Let’s go to a drug store.” 

“No; no drug store,” said Trumper em- 
phatically; “they smell so of themselves. 
Besides, I’ve got everything I need at the 
studio around the corner.” 

He started off briskly with Janet at his 
side. Already he was thinking more of her 
than of his scratched arm. It was surpris- 
ing that he should be walking up the Ave- 
nue with a shabby woman, but that that 
woman should be his wife was positively 
startling. He could imagine acquaintances 
looking at his well-groomed self, at the 
magnificent dog, finally at Janet, and then 
saying, ‘““There you are! Any way you fix 
it, the woman always pays.” He was re- 
lieved when they arrived at the entrance to 
the building in which the studio was located. 

“Coming up?” he asked casually. 

Janet paused abruptly. “‘I suppose,” she 
said with unveiled irony, “you keep some- 
body up there to bandage your arm when- 
ever you get bitten.” 

“No,” replied Trumper, frowning. ‘I 
don’t. I hadn’t thought of that—the arm, 
Imean. I guess you’ll just have to come up.” 

Arrived in the studio they went directly 
into the dressing room and Janet proceeded 
in the most matter-of-fact manner to bathe 
with corrosive sublimate the almost imper- 
ceptible abrasions on his arm and then to 
bandage it with an expertness which did 
credit to her course of instruction in first aid. 

“There,” she asked, “how does that 
feel?” 

_ Fine,’ said Trumper. “Thanks.” 

“T think you ought to wear it in a sling 
for a few days.” she added, standing back, 


tipping her head to one side and regarding 
her handiwork pensively. 

“Not on your life!’”’ he protested. “Why, 
it feels great just the way it is.” 

“Tt would look better in a sling—more 
interesting. I could tell about it and say 
you had been mauled by a dog—a wolf- 
hound.” 

“But I wasn’t mauled,” argued Trumper 
as they passed back into the studio; “I 
was hardly scratched.” 

“Well,” said Janet, ‘it’s the shock one 
has to think of in these cases. You had 
better lie down for a while.” 

To his amusement she insisted that he 
stretch himself on the couch, where she 
first propped him with pillows and then 
rummaged around for something to throw 
over him lest he should fall asleep and catch 
cold. The dog followed her in all her move- 
ments until she turned on him and began 
to scold. 

“Don’t come near me, Michael. You 
did this, and you ought to be hiding your 
head in shame. You bit Trumper.” 

He stopped, looked up at her solemnly 
and waved his tail with a majestic slow 
sweep; then he turned, approached the 
couch and stood, his quizzical eyes on a 
level with Trumper’s. They gazed at each 
other for an unhurried moment, then 
Michael raised one paw and laid it on 
Trumper’s knee. 

“T aecept your apology, sir,’ said 
Trumper gravely, “‘and since we’re friends 
let me do you a service.” 

He took off the foolish muzzle, tossed it 
aside and began to scratch Michael gently 
behind the ears. What a noble dog! What 
a glorious spring day! What a happy, com- 
panionable world, and how pleasant to be 
in it! 

“Well, I like that!” exclaimed Janet, 
breaking in on his rhapsody. ‘Whose dog 
do you think he is and why did you take 
off his muzzle? We've got to be going, 
Michael.” 

“Please don’t go,’ begged Trumper. 
“There’s an electric kettle in the corner 
and all the tea things, including caviar and 
alemon. I’m sure I ought to have tea.” 

“Do you feel faint? If you tell me you 
do I’ll stay.” 

Trumper wished very much that she 
should stay and made a violent but unsuc- 
cessful effort to feel faint. He tried holding 
his breath, closing his eyes and imagining 
that his head was being spun on a top. He 
had been told that if one did this with suffi- 
cient earnestness, at the moment the top 
began to wabble dizziness would ensue. But 
nothing happened. 

It would be foolish to say he felt faint, 
as anyone could see with half an eye that 
he had never in his life been farther from 
fainting. 

“T want tea,” he muttered, “and some 
toasted wafers.” 

“Exactly!” cried Janet wrathfully. 
“But not enough to tell a downy tiny little 
white fib. I’m going.” 

“No, you’re not,” said Trumper, throwing 
off the rug she had cast over his knees and 
leaping to his feet. “You’re not going until 
we have an accounting.” 

“Have an accounting?” repeated Janet. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Yes; have an accounting. When I 
asked you, supposing you to be an utter 
stranger, might I pet your dog, you said 
yes, jand that that was what you had him 

or. 

“Are you testing your memory, Trumper? 
If you are, you needn’t worry; you have 
remembered everything exactly as it hap- 
pened.” 

“Don’t be brazen!” commanded Trum- 
per. “You know perfectly well what I 
mean. What if I’d been somebody you 
didn’t know? How would you have felt if 
you’d talked like that to some bounder, 
trying to pet your dog and looking sideways 
for a free ride to home and fireside?” 

“Why, Trumper!” exclaimed Janet. 
“What language!” 

“Never mind the language,” continued 
Trumper excitedly. ‘What I want to know 
is how many men petted that dog before 
Tstried it, and ——” 

“And what I said to them,” interrupted 
Janet. 

“Yes; and what you said to them.” 

“You can count them up on your own 
fingers, dear. How many blood trails did 
you see on the Avenue before you caught 


up to me?” 


“That’s so,” admitted Trun 
didn’t act as if he’d been petted amen 
But that doesn’t change the fact th 
were certainly ready with your 
when I asked might I do it.” ; 

She threw up her head and la 
Now laughter is the most mysteriou | 
the functions of the human megh| 
Nobody knows what it is, where it | 
from, or why. It even dodges the} 
superficial observation, so that if yor 
out the persons you know best and 
remember how they laugh, your 
is almost sure to blind the seei 
a laugh sounds is really the le 
of its attributes; how it looks is 
the most important. When 
the lids of her eyes almost 
two gleaming slits like inve: 
moons. To read about it mez 
the next time you see eyes 
throw out your anchor. 

“Trumper, is it possible yo 
amusing?” 

“Grown amusing? What did I say 

“Tt isn’t what people say that mal 
laugh,” explained Janet; “it’s 
are. For every flaw in monoto 
tion, one laugh. Oh, don’t try 
out! In your present nervous ( 
thinking can’t be good for you, 6 
so Ill tell you I recognized that 
of yours when it was half a block behind 

‘While you’re in your frank mood,’ 
Trumper, a vague look in his eyes, “d 
mind telling why you lied abate 
got the dog?” | 

“No, I don’t,” replied Janet, lift 
guileless face to his. “I never thougl 
feel like telling you the truth about ii 
somehow I do. It was this way. B 
body was saying the same thing abou 
and the ones who didn’t say it were nol 
it. They got me so worked up that I si 
couldn’t stand the thought of some 
woman leading him around on a string 
I bought him at a perfectly frightful pi 

“Glittering sunfish, Janet!” gr 
Trumper. “Do you really think y 
told me anything? What was it they 
about him?” 

“Why, look at him!” cried Janet. “( 
you see it for yourself? They said helo 
enough like you to be your transcend 
brother.” 

Trumper’s first reaction to this asto 
ing statement was to consider it Ja 
supreme achievement in prevarication 
instinctively he had obeyed her and 
looking at the dog. He remembered a: 
of familiarity when he had first met 1 
quizzical eyes, one uhder a raised eyel 
and now the impression became sud¢ 
vivified into an indubitable likeness to 
self. Once seen, it was amazing- 
Janet had bought the dog on account ( 
He whirled, caught her in his arms 
kissed her on a genuinely surprised, 
open mouth. 

The events of the next few moments 
destined to remain as a blur in recollec 
Vaguely he remembered accusing he 
having kissed him back and her fu 
denial. The next instant there had ¢ 
the slam of the studio door with Mic 
inside, standing five feet high agains 
panels, scratching them and whinin{ 
get out. 

Trumper went slowly to the couch 
sat down on its edge. He reflected tha 
had kissed several women in the cours 
his inquiring life, Janet included, bu 
searched the past in vain for a kiss’ 
anything approaching the voltage of 
latest and most puzzling experience. V 
on earth had happened? His own wif 
you please; and looking shabby, at t 
But the important thing was whether s 
a kiss did not necessarily kick WwW 
He frowned, and wished he knew n 
about watts, amperes, alternating curr 
and electricity in general. 

The next twenty-four hours were am 
the most restless of his entire career. 
first impulse was to return Michael to 
mistress, but he was prevented from ca 
ing out the intention by a half-formed | 
monition that he might need him fc 
hostage. Equally vague were his plans 
the desires aroused by memories from 
hind the wall of years. He and Janet. 
been young together; marriage had cl 
to them almost casually as the nati 
thing to do, and just as casually it had 
ply faded out. Why? : - 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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‘Continued from Page 132) 
“rege as it may seem to the uninitiated, 
try did not know; nor was his case 
remarkable, for in these days of 
‘in! insubordination many a wife has 
De d with her husband’s too continual 
ser without going to the length of 
tin his feelings. All he knew was that 
oe so skillfully withdrawn from him, 


nd after actual separation, that he 
ld ot pick the day when he had been 
arr, carriage prepaid, from the prom- 
/Jed back to Nebo’s crest. The opera- 
, hi been painless—so painless that he 
jen, and still remained, under the 

that he was content with the status 
+ ch being the case, he certainly could 
‘hin love with her, which made the 

ing kiss just that much more of a 


ynresolution, however, evolved from 
galess ponderings as he returned 
enmindedly to the studio on the subse- 
ntifternoon: The legal wife of such a 
souge as himself, and the mistress of 
) majestic dog as Michael, could not 
vebe permitted to walk the streets in 
-gments of year before last. Either 
etvould buy herself some new clothes 
verid of the dog or she would have to 
r label stating the amount of her 
ywice. His gaze wandered to the wolf- 
m lying close against the door, his 
vs xtended before him, his long nose 
di. between them, his flickering eyes 
-gpatience and wisdom. 
‘Flip me, old-timer,” said Trumper 
idwith an uncanny feeling that he was 
kit at and talking to himself. 
"h dog twiddled his nose, raised his 
he eyebrow a notch higher and swayed 
fa; otherwise he did not move. Never- 
le there was a sort of eloquence in the 
a tal of his demeanor, as if he were 
in not quite in vain to get some mes- 
esross. Trumper stared at him, grew 
vis, jumped up from his chair, threw 
mi window on the balmy, blue-skied 
eron, sat down again, stared some 
veand then cried, ‘‘You’re right! Of 
ins you're right! We ought to fetch 


ieaught up the telephone and called a 
mr. 

‘Jnet,” he said, speaking rapidly, “‘it’s 
suMichael. I’ve offered him every kind 
fol; I’ve walked him around the block 
ic once last night and again this morn- 
, 1t he won’t eat. All he’s touched is a 
wht water. I think you’d better come 
ud at once and bring his dinner with 


u. 
‘Jdn’t it occur to you that you might 
ibe him home?” asked Janet. 
“suppose I might have if I’d thought 
itn time,” said Trumper, frowning in- 
it in the effort to avoid a lie, “‘but now 
e I speak to him he doesn’t move. 
u. better come, Janet.” 
“hardly think I ought,” said Janet 
ee appreciable pause. ‘Not after 
ayou did yesterday.” 
“. that case,” said Trumper gravely, 
vin the end comes I’ll telephone to 
o}what to do with the body. Good-by.” 
‘rang off but did not relinquish the 
piatus. Scarcely a minute passed be- 
eshe telephone bell rang and Janet’s 
i¢said, “He can’t possibly be too weak 
ane already, but 1’ll come on condition 
airou give me your word of honor not to 
bak me again.” 
“ttack you!” gasped Trumper. “If 
unean that one little kiss, I’ll promise 
to take another unless you stay for 
than an hour. You’ll have to come to 


pee at the end of the hall, as Michael is 


in so close to the other one I can’t open 
: ‘on’t forget his dinner.” 

‘won’t,” said Janet. 

‘“Vhat?” 

“mean I won’t forget.” 

a quarter of an hour Trumper 
athed the immovable Michael, wonder- 
gvhat he would do when he heard his 
is‘ess’ footsteps. He knew that the breed 
asexceptionally undemonstrative, never 
liste save on the trail of a stag, but it 
eed too much to hope that the dog 
od retain his supine pose long enough to 
V the face of his temporary host. 

ill you?” asked Trumper. 
chael raised his eyebrow one more 
and flicked an ear forward. The bell 
Trumper arose quietly and a mo- 
later admitted Janet into the back 
. As they crossed it and passed be- 
the Bokhara rug which masked the 
"age into the studio he noted with a 
of outrage that she wore exactly the 
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same clothes she had had on the day be- 
fore, and carried a large paper bag to make 
them look worse. The next moment they 
were standing together at the entrance to 
the tiny hall, looking at Michael, still pros- 
trate. He arose very slowly, moved toward 
Janet with a swaying movement of his 
whole body which might indicate either 
dignified joy or extreme weakness and laid 
his cold long nozzle in her cupped hand. 

“So he could get up!’ exclaimed 
Trumper, trying to make ardent admira- 
tion sound like surprise. ‘‘ Feed him, Janet. 
Here; let me get you a bowl.” 

; “T’ve brought his own,” said Janet, took 
it full of food from within the bag, and set 
it on the floor. 

Having watched Michael dispatch its 
contents in about six gulps, Trumper mur- 
mured, ‘Now I understand why they still 
call them wolfhounds.”’ The dog looked at 
him, waving his tail to and fro; then at 
Janet. Janet looked at Michael; Trumper 
at Janet. ‘I’m short of models,’’ he con- 
tinued, glancing at his watch surreptitiously 
and noting that it marked the stroke of 
four. “If one good turn deserves another, 
you both ought to pose for me.” 

“T pose for you, Trumper?”’ said Janet, 
not in anger but pensively. ‘Which do 
you take me for? Loretta, or Betty, or 
Daphne, or that terrible viper person, or 
Hilary Pell’s sweet but outrageous flower?” 

“‘T take you for all of them,”’ said Trumper 
blandly. ‘‘At present you are obscured by 
a mental and textile fixation. The hideous 
rags you’ve got on limit your brain action 
as well as your appearance. If you should 
consent to return to a state approximating 
nature, I would undertake to give you, 
body and soul, as many colors as a chame- 
leon, and most of its other attributes.” 

“Why, Trumper!”’ exclaimed Janet. “I 
believe you’ve been learning to talk. What 
other attributes has a chameleon?”’ 

“Tt can protrude its eyeballs and move 
them independently,’’ continued Trumper 
gravely. ‘“‘It can stay still for hours on 
end. It can run its tongue out to an extent 
equal to the length of its body. Most im- 
portant of all, it can live on air for long 
periods at a stretch, a valuable accomplish- 
ment in the face of the modern demand for 
a pipestem, stream-line body.” 

“You really think you can make me per- 
form like that?” scoffed Janet. 

“Morally, if figuratively,’ Trumper as- 
sured her. ‘‘In other words, I can make 
you into a dumb-bell, an artist, a mischief, 
a viper, a lovable girl, or all five in one, by 
changing your clothes.” 

“Thank you,” said Janet. ‘‘A sort of 
bound edition of all your works in one 
volume—a reprint. I think I’ll go.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” he begged. ‘“‘Janet, 
you don’t realize how I work—my system, 
I mean. I never know what I’m going to do 
until I doit. Just put yourself in my hands, 
let me sketch and model you, and the first 
thing you know something’ll pop into my 
head that when you catch sight of yourself 
in a mirror will make your eyes stick out 
and curve around your neck.” 

“Back to the chameleon,” murmured 
Janet. 

‘‘Please be serious,’ entreated Trumper, 
pounding his head with his closed fist and 
half closing his eyes. “It’s here, if you'll 
only let me dig it out.” 

“Oh, allright.’’ She took off her hat and 
tossed it aside; then her cloak. ‘‘Now 
what?” 

“The rest,” he cried excitedly, going to 
the Phyfe cabinet and starting to rummage 
in its drawers. ‘‘Take off the rest.” 

“Trumper, are you mad? Is that the 
sort of thing ui 

“Oh, rot!” he interrupted, tossing a 
wisp of a one-piece bathing suit at her. 
“Not here, Loretta Dumb-bell. In the 
dressing room—and put on that.” 

“My own bathing suit!’’ cried Janet, 
holding it up by one leglet. “Well, I like 
your nerve! How many of your protégées 
have worn it?” 

“That bathing suit, as you call it,’”’ de- 
clared Trumper, “has been worn only 
twice—once when you had the courage to 
spring it at Long Beach and once here after 
I got it back from the police. You know 
I would not tell a lie, don’t you, Janet?”’ 

“Know it!’’ she murmured as she passed 
behind the red lacquer screen. “Oh, yes; 
I know that much about you!” 

As once before, Trumper waited a long 
time—a much longer time than the most 
dilatory model should take to disrobe; 
then as on that other occasion he quietly 
got down on his knees and looked under the 
screen. For a moment he was nonplused; 
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he could see only one foot and the begin- 
nings of one erect leg. He shamelessly 
crept closer and through the crack between 
two leaves beheld Janet standing like a 
stork in cold weather, one instep clamped 
to her other calf, both arms wrapped around 
herself, and her brown eyes round and 
bright as creamy agates. From the ears 
down, she was actually childlike —the young- 
est, fairest slip of womanhood ever imagined. 

He wanted to gasp, laugh and weep, all 
in the same breath, but restrained himself, 
moved stealthily back to his easel, coughed 
to clear his throat and said as casually as 
his pulse would permit, “‘It’s all right, 
Janet. After all, you’re not a baby giant 
crane, but if you want to be drawn that 
way, hop out where I can see you better.”’ 

She moved into view slowly, stole to the 
model’s throne, perched herself uneasily on 
its edge and stared at him. He forgot to 
draw, and stared back. In that fantastic 
moment they were not man and wife, but 
strangers—utter strangers on the breathless 
threshold of acquaintance. A faint pink 
glow suffused her body, and perceiving it 
Trumper’s blood began to pound in his 
temples even while his reason was calling 
him an abject fool. 

Now there is no breath of color quite so 
delicate in its shaded variations as the phe- 
nomenon known as a blush; the longer 
Trumper stared the deeper grew the glow, 
and yet throughout it remained pink. 

“Trumper,”’ she whispered, “‘is—is it all 
right?” 

“Yes; of course it’s all right,’ he an- 
swered, running his fingers nervously 
through his hair and trying to dismiss a 
guilty feeling never before experienced. He 
thought of all the lovely flesh and blood 
which had displayed its careless pageant in 
that studio without ever once shaking his 
equanimity, and wondered how it was 
that only now, when he was face to face 
with his wife, did the still small voice of 
conscience advise him to go and butt his 
head against the wall. He did the next 
best thing; he took up his crayon and be- 
gan to draw furiously. 

Before long he could say quite calmly, 
“There’s something wrong with your hair. 
Take it down.” She did. “Oh, put it up 
again; it’s worse.’”’ She obeyed. “Bad; 
bad. Pile it up. Drag it back. No; pile it 
up again. Gee! Tear it out by the roots!” 

“T won’t!” cried Janet. ‘If I’d had time 
to have it waved before I started this silly 
game I might do something with it. But 
now that you’ve made me fuss it into a 
pretty mess, all you can think of is to tell 
me to pull the stuff out by the roots! Well, 
I know what I’m going to do. I’m going 
straight out and have it bobbed.” 

“Say that again,’ ordered Trumper, a 
sudden gleam lighting in his eye. 

“T’m going to have it bobbed,” she re- 
peated defiantly. 

The gleam deepened to a look of exulta- 
tion. He opened his mouth to shout, but 
unfortunately another sound struck across 
the momentary silence and made him close 
his jaws with a snap while simultaneously 
his eyes widened. The chimes in Saint Pat- 
rick’s were announcing their intention 
presently to strike five. 

“Forget the hair,” said Trumper in a 
forcibly controlled voice. “Tilt your chin.”’ 
The chimes began to strike the hour. “No; 
not that way. Higher, and a little to the 
left.” He frowned, and shook his head 
while five strokes of the great bell marked 
the passing of an epoch. “No; that 
won’t do.” 

He laid down his crayon, left the easel, 
walked to her, put two trembling fingers of 
one hand under her chin, two of the other 
on the crown of her head, tilted up her face 
and kissed her. Before she had time to 
think she kissed him back. Then the realiza- 
tion that she had had no desire to be kissed 
at that moment swept over her in a flood. 
She turned into a fury, slapped him, slid to 
her feet, pushed him away and called 
“Michael!” 

A low snarl and four sets of claws digging 
into the floor for a flying start caused 
Trumper to turn his head. He saw a blur of 
white-and-brown fur hurtling toward him 
through the air. Instinct is quicker than 
thought. He leaped within the high red 
lacquer screen, closed its four leaves 
around him in the very nick of time, held 
on literally for dear life—and then won- 
dered how he had done it all. 

“Sic him!” cried Janet as she made for 
the dressing room. ‘Get him, Michael! 
Hold him!” 

“Janet!” called Trumper presently, his 
eyes aching with staring downward at 
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Michael’s long nose, prying like a crowbar 
until he yelped with the self-inflicted pain. 
“You don’t understand! I said I wouldn’t 
touch you for an hour and I didn’t. You 
got here at two minutes to four.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” re- 
plied Janet’s distant voice. ‘‘I didn’t stay 
here for an hour just to be kissed by force, 
and you know it.” 

There ensued a long silence, at the end of 
which he heard her steps emerge and come 
to a halt close by the screen, but on the 
side toward the hallway. 

“‘Janet,”’ he said humbly, “you’re right. 
Please forgive me.” 

“Any man, Trumper,” she replied in a 
tone of genuine sincerity—“‘any man mean 
enough to do the things you did to keep me 
here deserves exactly what you’re going to 
get. Don’t worry about Michael; I’ll bring 
his breakfast in the morning.” 

“Why, Janet! Wait! Listen! You don’t 
think for a minute Janet! Oh, hell! 
You won’t need to bring him any break- 
fast; he can have me now.”’ 

“Trumper! Don’t!’ criedJanet. ‘‘ Don’t 
come out!” 

But she was too late; he had thrown 
open the screen and stepped forth. Of the 
three in the room Michael was the first to 
realize that the game was over. He cocked 
his eyebrow, one ear and his head at 
Trumper and gently waved his tail. 

‘“Whatadreamofadog!’’ gasped Trumper, 
his face still white with its recent resolve to 
do and die. ‘‘Doesn’t he make you feel like 
a bit of afool, Janet? He does me.” 

““Well—a little,” she admitted, a smile 
struggling to curve her quivering lips. 

“Now listen to me,’”’ continued Trumper. 
“‘T wasn’t putting you over the hurdles just 
to keep you here for an hour. By the living 
sunfish, I was in dead earnest, and this is 
my last and final word to you for the day. 
Take yourself and your dog out of here, 
have your hair bobbed to the middle of 
your neck and come back tomorrow at 
three sharp.” 

“What for?” asked Janet out of a daze. 

“Never you mind,” he replied with the 
fanatical fervor that makes converts while 
you wait. “You step along and do as I 
say.” 


, 


Trumper had given many a supper at the 
Bonne Nuit, but always to one girl and 
several men. Three weeks had passed since 
Janet had gone forth to bob her hair and 
they had been crowded with more kinds of 
sensations than any one man is entitled to 
sample in a lifetime. The net result was 
that Trumper was broadcasting joy and 
suppressed excitement from every pore as 
he sat at table with an empty chair on his 
right, Loretta on his left, then Betty, Hil- 
ary Pell, Trebizond, Magyar Williams and 
Jimmie Van Peiss, all properly distributed. 

Daphne was not there because she had 
recently broken a leg trying to inaugurate 
a physically impossible dance step of her 
own invention. Nor was the Viper present. 
Somehow the Screaming Woman, most 
blatantly successful of all Trumper’s emana- 
tions under the urge of the creative impulse, 
had come to hang like a barbed fishbone 
in his artistic gullet. No longer could 
he laugh at her angular antics. By what 
gross twist in his fastidious make-up had he 
ever found her funny? She was a bad 
egg—the only one in a large and handsome 
brood—and he was sorry he had hatched 
her out. He thus dismissed her from mind; 
then his thoughts as well as those of all his 
companions became centered on the empty 
chair at his side. 

Presently an electric wave stirred and 
swept the supper room, only half full, as the 
season was nearing its close. Trumper 
flushed in anticipation, looked eagerly to- 
ward the entrance, slowly rose to his feet, 
and stood erect, waiting. His guests turned 
their heads and immediately became fixed 
in awkward poses, their eyes riveted on one 
whom they knew and yet did not know. 
The thing that made them gasp inwardly 
as she approached across a corner of the 
dancing floor was the instant consciousness 
that whether they had ever heard of her or 
not, they would have stared just the same— 
just as everyone else at every other table 
was staring. 

Her straight amber hair, smooth as the 
sheen on gold, was bobbed to the exact 
middle level of her neck. She held her head 
erect, but walked with downcast eyes, her 
hands hanging easily at her sides. Her face 
was lovely, alive, yet grave; her bearing 
fearless without suggestion of bravado. 
Not a jewel adorned her bare arms or neck 
or hands and yet the whole of her gave the 
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impression of a cut brilliant. In a word, the 
gem offered to view was her lissom boyish 
body itself, wearing a gossamer silver coat 
of mail fastened at the shoulders with steel 
buckles. One knew that what she wore was 
as light as air, and still there persisted a 
masterly suggestion of purity in shining 
armor. Women pressed their escorts’ arms 
with that sudden insistence which forgets 
self and lays individual vanity for a mo- 
ment on the altar of homage. 

““My dear,’”’ Trumper heard a voice be- 
hind him say, “I wonder if she knows. I 
wonder if she meant to do it.” 

Then spoke the man, impatient at hay- 
ing to think when all his attention was bent 
on taking an eyeful while he could get it: 
“Meant to do what?” 

“That’s it,’ murmured the unknown 
woman’s voice; “I don’t quite know. And 
yet, it’s as plain —— Oh, I wonder if she 
knows herself!”’ 

Sweet were those puzzled words in Trum- 
per’s ears, marking as they did the apex of 
his triumphs. He had risked everything 
and had escaped the banal by the flick of a 
butterfly’s wing. Let the stranger woman 
and his guests—let Janet and himself—let 
everybody—wonder as to whether he or she 
or Binotinelli had consciously visioned the 
goal at which they had arrived. Enough 
that the suggestion of a world-wide famil- 
jarity was there in airy symbolism and yet 
defied a name; more than enough that 
filmy clothes could idealize an iron legend. 

While Janet was still at a distance he 
could revel in the artistry which had taken 
the shabby woman of a few weeks ago and 
distilled from her the essence of the endur- 
ing soul of unseizable beauty, seen though 
ungrasped. Remembering her as she had 
been and beholding her as she now was, 
who would dare to say he had fallen short of 
creation? Then she drew near and some- 
thing happened—something radical that 
reached down to the center of ultimate 
sources. She became real, as real as a live 
tree. 

Trumper felt a tremor shake his whole 
frame as if some outraged power had struck 
up through his bones to get at his pride and 
crush it into a pitifully little heap of dust. 
Beneath that wrathful onslaught all the 
arrogance within him crumbled into humil- 
ity. It was as though some deafening voice, 
heard by him alone, shouted inside his 
head; ‘‘Fool and upstart, it took me a hun- 
dred centuries to make her!” 

And yet she was not far away; she was 
here beside him—real, alive, warm, and 
breathing through half-parted lips, looking 
up at him from the luminous depths of her 
brown eyes. If he dared he could touch 
her. He did dare. He laid trembling 
fingers on her bare arm. Immediately he 
knew that they two were alone, a million 
miles above and away from the twirling 
marble of the world. 

“Janet,’’ he breathed inaudibly, ‘‘I want 
you. I—I love you.” 

She read the words rather than heard 
them. Her eyes began to crinkle and her 
lips formed the silent answer, “‘I think I 
love you too.” 

Then she whispered, “‘Wakeup, Trumper! 
Please wake up!”’ 

Still forgetful of where he was, he rumpled 
his hair, then in a panic tried to smooth it 
down again. He drew Janet’s chair for her 
amid the stunned silence of their friends, 
subjected as they were to a double blow, 
for they alone in all the room had two causes 
to gasp: Janet’s appearance, and the as- 
tounding fact of Janet herself demurely 
taking her place at Trumper’s side. 

“You all know Janet,’’ he murmured. 

His words released the tongues and limbs 
held in leash by admiration. There was 
excited chatter from the girls and anti- 
phonal interjection from themen. Trumper 
alone was silent, basking in an overdose of 
sunshine, happiness, content and love at 
second sight. He sat, ate and drank in a 
hazy trance with his feet on the floor, his 
knee against Janet’s and his head above 
the clouds. Consequently it is conceivable 
that he actually did not hear what everyone 
else heard when Trebizond leaned across 
Magyar to lay her incredibly slender hand 
on Janet’s arm. 

“Will you tell us one little thing, Janet?” 

“Of course, Trebbie. What is it?” 

“Why did you ever lift your hooks off 
him, even for a minute?”’ 

Janet glanced at Trumper’s rapt face 
and smiled. ‘‘Because he wasn’t interest- 
ing,”’ she stated. 

“Not interesting!”’ gasped three young 
women, while an identical look of dismay 
dawned in the faces of their three men. 
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“For Persia?” interjected Janet, “RI 
Trumper?” 
“Why Persia?” asked Hilary Pel], ‘} 
your rug bitten you into wanting all ; 
are?” * A. 
“Oh, no,” said Trumper. “Nothin } 
that. We’re not going after om 
going especially to eat a melon, We’ 
there just in time. You may notk 
the melons of Ispahan are one of th 
supremacies of the earth. Eat one, an | 
That sort of thing.” P? 
“Why not make upa pool among 
suggested Magyar, “‘and send for a t 
them?’ | 


“You don’t understand,” said 
giving him a commiserating glance, “1 
melons can’t be transported eyen for ; 
miles unless they are nested in cotton w 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed James Van Pej 
the thought. 7. 

“You wouldn’t be allowed to tr 
Persia with that laugh, Jir 
Trumper gravely, wholly uneo 
the growing wonder and hope in 
eyes. “‘I’ll tell you why. It’s a 
fact that along the byways they pu 
signs asking horsemen to ride gently 
her they’ll ruin the melons in the ne: 
fields.”’ 

At that they all laughed untested 
all save Trumper and Janet. She half; 
from her seat, steadied herself with the 
of her fingers, and looked at him with 
a softness in her eyes as he had neyer b) 
seen—there or elsewhere. | 

“Oh, Trumper,’’ she stammered, | 
I want to kiss you.” | 

“Be patient,” he advised her, grin 
happily. ‘Your turn will come; andy 
it does, I won’t set a dog on you.” — 


One week later, sitting on deck in ; 
cluded corner, he looked up from his | 
to ask her, as is the way of all flesh, 
when she had finally fallen in love with 

“Let me see,’’ replied Janet, wrinl 
her brows. ‘‘Of course I felt I was goir 
when I started wearing those she 
clothes; but I think—yes—I think In 
and truly did only at the moment 
deliberately told that gorgeous lie al 
the melons of Persia.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Trumper, round-e 
Presently he arose thoughtfully to go! 
walk by himself and took his book 

im. ; 

Two weeks after that to a 
deck of another steamer, Tru 
been dragged away to play off : 
at shuffleboard, Janet chanced 
that same book and rufile its p 
followed in due course the di 
almost half a leaf had been nea! 
Have you ever known a wom 
not enraged at finding that k 
even in the advertising columns 0 
town newspaper? 

Janet examined the volume ¢ 
and found that it was a very old, 


carded by reason of the heat, | 
the back of his chair. She rea 
deftly lifted a wallet from the bri 
and proceeded to rifle it. Of 
found the missing link. 2 
“The superlatively delicious mele 
Persia,”’ she read with a sinking feelin 
her stomach, “have no counterpart an! 
rival among the famed delicacies of 
world. Like the tobacco of Havana | 
cannot be divorced from their native 
So thin is their rind and so extremely s 
tive their texture that they can be m« 
only for short distances, and that in? 
of cotton wool. ; 
“Many travelers have reported, and 
present writer can testify, that along 
byways in the district of Ispahan itl 
unusual thing to see signs petitioning 4¢ 
men to ride softly lest they injure the ¢ 
in the near-by fields.”’ } 
For an instant Janet’s enlarge 
glared angrily at the clipping; 
crinkled into two inverted cresce 
and she gave a chuckling laugh. ' 


d 


| ' 
afv thousand. The industry had almost 
ed itself in its greed. 
; sea otter, inhabiting the Western 
and adjacent islands in hundreds of 
ynds, was hounded to practical ex- 
etn, until but a few scattering skins 
sach the markets and these bring 
eeranging up to $2000 each. 
™; fur seal, swarming in the northern 
untold millions, seemed slated to be 
e rxt in line for extermination. At the 
;, tion of the conservationists, the Gov- 
at, not the fur trade, stepped in just 
tie to prevent the actual extinction of 
e ir seals, and they are now on the in- 
eas under Federal supervision. 
inact, the history of the fur trade re- 
valchat instead of a single constructive 
ov to perpetuate itself, it seems to have 
ye:d its efforts toward self-extermina~ 
on It has been the work of conserva- 
onis, the efforts of various protective 
ciees, and so on, that has resulted in 
Bucve legislation in the various 
ate. In most of them there are now 
ose seasons on fur bearers that are ap- 
-oaiing extinction, open trapping seasons 
, hers only when their fur is prime, 
eutions against poisoning, smoking or 
sg apparatus for suffocating animals 
thir dens; against digging out the dens 
trrowing fur bearers, destroying the 
sus of muskrats, beaver, and so on. 

'1 it not been for the efforts of conser- 
,tirists in procuring at least a measure of 
-otztion for fur bearers, the raw-fur trade 
t2 United States would have been as 
sfuct as the dodo today. 

> in the face of past catastrophes that 
swbeen directly traceable to the ancient 
lir of procuring every possible pelt each 
sairegardless of the future, that same 
mial scheme has prevailed to date; and 
eur trade, instead of endeavoring to 
-o.re more and better restrictive laws to 
syjtuate and increase the supply of 
egures upon which its very existence 
ans, has abetted the evasion of such laws 
:t: conservationists have effected. There 
elot less than 5,000,000 circulars and 
‘iclists sent out by various fur dealers in 
ieJnited States annually, perhaps twice 
anumber. Many of the circulars in- 
u¢ advertisements of smoking, gassing 
; pee equipment. Practically every 
i( list carries quotations for unprime 
d, of every known American fur bearer; 
an the face of the knowledge that these 
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o-rivances and methods are taboo and 


unprime hides, in addition to being of 
€/ little value, are caught out of season 
livery state that has enacted wise trap- 
1; legislation. 


| 


Havoc of the Loggers 


there is nothing surprising in this short- 
ho of the fur trade. On the con- 
'y, it has been duplicated by practically 
ty other interest whose stock in trade 
derived from publicly owned natural 
Surees. The really surprising thing about 
7° t the fur trade has quite recently 
, itself and through David C. Mills, 
eral director of the National Association 
- Industry, has gone on record for 
(servation. ; 
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This was no mere weak and meaningless 
assent to placate the conservation interests, 
but a direct, forceful effort on the part of 
Mr. Mills to rouse the fur business to 
methods of self-perpetuation; and his plat- 
form is thorough, comprehensive and con- 
structive, some of the details of which will 
be touched upon later. 

The case of our forests has been tenfold 
more flagrant. The American public owned 
the greatest and most varied supply of 
timber that has fallen to the lot of any 
nation. As the New World civilization 
trekked toward the West the settlers cleared 
the hardwood forests to make homes. Mil- 
lions of acres of standing timber fell before 
the ax and was burned. This was early in 
our history—yet within the recollection of 
some now living—and cannot properly be 
classed as wanton, since the process made 
homes and tillable land available for hardy 
American settlers. But it was carried too 
far. Today the land so cleared produces 
crops that net annual returns based on land 
values ranging from $100 to $300 an acre. 
Much of it, if covered with the virgin stand 
of oak and hickory, maple and walnut that 
once graced it, would bring from $1000 to 
$10,000 an acre for the trees alone. That 
part, however, was inevitable. It was the 
loggers who followed in the wake of the 
settlers that wrought the havoc. 

They swept through the hardwood forests 
of the East and the Middle West, the pine 
belts of North and South, the forests of the 
Rockies, and the spruce, fir and cedar 


Young Antelope in the Wichita National Forest, Oklahoma 


forests of the Northwest coast, the grove 
of giant sequoias, fir and yellow pines of 
California—the most magnificent forests 
that the world has ever known. Did they 
log our forests scientifically by a process of 
selective thinning that would perpetuate 
our supply? No; they laid them flat, 
every stick of them. The smaller trees were 
cut for piling and for ties, others for fence 
posts or firewood, and they cut the saplings 
for rollers or to get them out of the way. 
They left hundreds of millions of acres of 
desolation clogged with worthless brush 
and blackened rotting stumps. 

That is how the lumber industry took a 
hand in developing the natural resources 
of the country. The conservationists who 
fought every inch of the way to institute 
sane logging methods that would perpetuate 


our future supply were swept aside as im- 
practical visionaries retarding development. 

The former attitude of the fishermen of 
our inland waters is another illustration. 
They would long since have fished them- 
selves out of existence and deprived the 
American public of its Friday menu if con- 
servation interests had not fought for fish- 
ing restrictions to govern the catch in our 
rivers and lakes. The most of the fishermen 
themselves resisted every effort made to- 
ward limitation of catch and perpetuation 
of the supply. Their idea was that as free- 
born American citizens they were entitled 


Wild Mountain Sheep in the Uncom: 
pahgre National Forest, Colorado 


to take everything from the water down to 
the last minnow, forgetful of the fact that 
100,000,000 other free-born Americans 
with rights equal to their own would soon 
be deprived of their fish and themselves of 
a livelihood. The idea was to take every 
fish right now, regardless of next season’s 
supply, and to take them in any way that 
came handy: net, seine them, spear them 
or dynamite ’em. Thanks to the conserva- 
tionists, however, our inland fisheries are 
now somewhat regulated and there is a 
nation-wide system of restocking and effort 
toward maintenance of supply. However, 
there are still many of our streams that 
were once heavily productive of commercial 
fish that are now practically fishless. 

Fish conservation is no mere matter of 
sentiment, but an economic factor of tre- 
mendous importance. The fur trade places 
the annual retail turnover of manufactured 
fur products in the United States at $500,- 
000,000. I have not the figures on the an- 
nual volume of the trade in fish, but it is 
safe to assume that the yearly expenditurés 
of the average American family for fish 
exceed its annual outlay for furs. 

Our inland and coastal waters furnish 
scores of varieties of fish, shrimps, crabs, 
lobsters, oysters, clams, turtles, frogs, and 
so on, that are staple articles of diet, dis- 
played in every market and gracing the 
menus of every restaurant. We accept this 
as a matter of fact and vaguely consider the 
supply as somehow inexhaustible because 
it comes from the mysterious depths of the 
waters. Not long since we similarly re- 
garded our supply of game meat inexhaust- 
ible because it came from the mysterious 
heart of the wilderness. 
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It is difficult for the rising generation of 
Americans to visualize the stupendous 
numbers of game animals and game birds 
with which this continent was populated a 
few decades ago. There are millions now 
living who can recall the days when game 
meat of a score of varieties figured as 
prominently in the markets and the res- 
taurant menus as fish and other products of 
the waters do today. 

Market hunting was a tremendous in- 
dustry. The whole nation was alive with 
swarming millions of pigeons, plover, ducks, 
geese, grouse, woodcock, snipe, prairie 


Moose are Abundant in the Superior 
National Forest, Minnesota 


chickens, quail, shore birds, wild turkeys 
and other game birds; and all these reached 
the markets in untold millions annually. 
There was a similar traffic in big-game 
animals, tens of millions of which roamed 
our country—bear, deer, moose, caribou, 
buffalo, elk and mountain sheep. Some 
faint conception of the extent of this traffic 
may be gained from the few available 
figures. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday states that in 1869 
there were three carloads of pigeons shipped 
daily for forty days from the town of Hart- 
ford, Michigan, a total of 11,880,000 birds. 
Another Michigan town shipped 15,000,000 
pigeons in two years. 


When Game Was Plentiful 


There are no available statistics as to the 
total annual volume of game birds that 
reached the markets; but with 11,880,000 
birds of one variety shipped from one town 
in forty days, and with the slaughter raging 
throughout the whole nation, recalling, too, 
that every bay along our shores, every river, 
marsh and stream within the inhabited area 
of the country was worked by market gun- 
ners who shot wild ducks, geese and shore 
birds with batteries of swivel guns, while 
other gunners scoured the woods and 
prairies for turkey, woodcock, snipe, prairie 
chickens, grouse and quail, we may con- 
servatively estimate that not less than 
500,000,000 game birds were taken annually 
for the home markets or for export. This in 
addition to the traffic in big-game and 
small-game animals, and considering, too, 
the fact that all outdoor America subsisted 
the year round upon wild meat and the eggs 
of turkeys, prairie chickens and quail. 

The original numbers of the buffalo have 
been variously estimated at from 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000. Approximately 5,000,000 
of these shaggy beasts were shot during the 
last five years of the hide hunting. These 
numbers were probably also attained, if not 
exceeded, by the prong-horn antelope, the 
smaller plains mate of the bison. Deer, 
being more widely distributed, probably far 
exceeded the buffalo in numbers. Bear, elk, 
moose and mountain sheep, though in no 
such numbers, still existed in millions. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson quotes the instance of 
2400 moose having been snared in one 
winter on an island in Lake Huron. A 
friend has told me of seeing the deer 
streaming down to the Oak Hills in Col- 
orado in tens of thousands and of seeing 
forty-four freight wagons loaded out with 
saddles of venison in one day. These were 

‘(Continued on Page 145) 
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The father of Handel the composer was a barber 
who practiced surgery. Ambitious to raise the sta- 
tion of his family, he planned that his young son 
should be a lawyer. The boy Handel was inter- 
ested in music, for which his father cared so little 
as thoroughly to disapprove of it as a career. In the 


attic of the Handel home was stored an old spinet 
which could be heard only faintly beyond a closed 
door. Here young Handel used to steal away and 
play. This painting by Margaret Isabel Dicksee 
portrays the discovery of the boy at the spinet 
after his parents had missed him from his bed. 
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tied for the mining camps of Colorado, 
er they were sold for three dollars a 
dq, Another friend related the fact 
at hile market hunting for Red Lodge, 
on na, in the late 90’s, he killed thirty- 
* pile deer before breakfast one morning 
irir their migration through the foothills 
‘Nthern Wyoming. As late as 1910 to 
)/Shere were seasons when from 6000 to 
1,0( elk were killed in one small area of 
yarn Montana. Scores of other illus- 
atiis could be cited. 
feather trade is one more link in the 
ipf waste. Every piece of swamp land 
at ontained a nesting ground for plume- 
arg varieties of birds, every flyway and 
jgrion route, every island rookery along 
ww pasts—all were besieged by plume 
s who shot and clubbed, slaughtering 
e arent birds on the nests by tens of 
omnds and leaving the young birds to 
i This organized massacre speedily 
upd our plume-bearing birds to the 
inof virtual extermination, some species 
alg to actual extinction, and the plume- 
ng industry died of its own greed. 
stips it would be best to state that it 
as rippled, not dead, for the traffic still 
4si in a fugitive sort of way, and will 
ofbly continue as long as there is a 
ig -plumaged bird left alive. 
Bp traffic in eggs fromthe Northern 
okries, from which boatloads of eggs 
ebrought down for various manufac- 
ei processes; the overshooting of the 
deduck for its down; the killing of elk 
» yeir teeth and the slaughter of the 
ipu of Alaska and the Yukon for their 
mges—these are but a few of 
e any instances that could be 
‘elas contributing factors that 
vreduced our wild life, origi- 
‘ilmore abundant than that of 
»y ther continent save Africa, 
i} present point of exhaus- 
on 
Nsane mortal could escape re- 
izg the fact that such a tre- 
erous supply of wild life was 
1 onomic asset of vast impor- 
nm, yet the conservationists 
hccounseled moderation and 
y:tuation were snowed under 
7 \e protestations of the mar- 
tunners, the plume hunters 
idihe hide hunters. 


| ri 
kclamation Run Wild 


‘Je livestock industry has per- 
stl in overstocking the unal- 
ttd lands of our public domain 
1of our national forests, in all 
rising approximately 1 ,300,- 
)aeres. These public lands 
ay been soseriously overgrazed 
iatheir carrying capacity is far 
sshan it was twenty-five years 
zc Yet the stock interests con- 
n> to protest every effort made to install 
nimethods for the sane regulation of graz- 
gn the publicdomain. This overgrazing 
a;oeen another contributing factor to the 
Sypearance of our wild life. 

aAother contributing cause has been 
anus ill-advised reclamation projects. 
“amation has accomplished much good, 
r‘iding homes and productive lands for 
uisands of settlers. But it, too, was car- 
etoo far, until it became a frenzied cam- 
an, the slogan of which might well have 
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The Survivors on the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve, Oklahoma 


been Drain Half the Earth and Flood the 
Rest, and it became the fashion to dam 
every stream and mountain lake and drain 
every bit of marsh and swamp land regard- 
less of cost or consequence, with the result 


_ that there are now well over 10,000 unten- 


anted reclaimed farms and ranches, de- 
serted by the settlers either because of too 
high a cost of water for the land, for drain- 
ing the water from the land, or because the 
land itself was unproductive regardless of 
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cost. Many lakes have been dammed, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of swamps and 
marsh lands drained to no purpose save cost 
to the people, ruin to the settlers and de- 
struction of the habitats of vast numbers of 
game, game birds, food fishes and fur- 
bearing animals. With all those thousands 
of deserted farms, it might be well to halt 
this headlong campaign till settlement over- 
takes promotion. 

Through all these various causes our wild 
life has been depleted to the point where 


A Black Bear, Saw Bill Ranger Station, Superior National Forest, Minnesota 


there are now millions of robins, bobo- 
links, larks, woodpeckers, snow buntings 
and other song and insectivorous birds 
slaughtered annually for meat. There is 
insufficient space here to enlarge upon the 
economic value of birds, but a few points 
will illustrate the fact that their conserva- 
tion is not a matter of sentimentality, but 
one of vital necessity. There is well above 
$1,000,000,000 of damage inflicted upon 
the agricultural interests of the country an- 
nually by insects. Tens of millions 
of dollars are spent annually in 
fighting insect pests. Every- 
where we hear of the encroach- 
ment of devastating insect 
hordes: the boll weevil, the po- 
tato bug and grasshopper, inva- 
sions of moths, caterpillars, bee- 
tles, cutworms, cankerworms, 
Hessian flies, fruit flies and plant 
lice. Onevery hand men are fight- 
ing the inroads of these pests with 
spraying apparatus, with torches, 
nets and fumigating appliances, 
with poison pastes and powders. 
Crews of men are busily engaged 
in cutting and burning areas of 
bug trees in our forests. Still, 
that appalling annual loss of more 
than $1,000,000,000 attributable 
to insect pests goes on. 


Bird Scavengers 


A single robin requires from 
eight to eleven ounces of insect 
fooda day to keep life in its 
body—approximately its own 
weight. A pair of nesting robins 
then will consume not less than a 
pound of insects a day, or 210 
pounds during the seven months they re- 
main in the breeding grounds. This is ex- 
clusive of the insects consumed by the two 
broods of young birds they will rear during 
the nesting season. 

I quote from works of Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day, bulletins of the Biological Survey and 
from other sources a few proved facts as to 
insect destruction by various birds. 

A quail has been known to consume 84 
grasshoppers, 100 chinch bugs, 568 mos- 
quitoes and 24 other insects in three hours! 
At other single meals 1350 flies and 1286 
rose slugs were consumed. 

Meadow larks, orioles, swallows, fly- 
catchers, warblers, woodpeckers and hun- 
dreds of other birds, all voracious eaters, 
can boast of an insect diet ranging from 65 
to 95 per cent of their total food require- 
ments. 

The stomachs of two pine siskins con- 
tained 1900 black olive scales and 300 plant 
lice. One nighthawk ate 340 grasshoppers 
and 58 other bugs at a meal; and so on in- 
definitely. Consider, then, that there are 
not less than 150 pairs of nesting birds to the 
average section of cultivated land and the 
enormous poundage of insects and larve 
consumed by them daily. This feathered 
army is always on the hunt, some on the 
ground and some of the long-billed varieties 
prospecting beneath the ground; others in 
the bushes, hunting in the trees, examining 
every leaf and bit of bark; still others on 
the hunt in the air above. Without the as- 
sistance of these feathered hosts, the agricul- 
turist would be helpless. The birds of any 
farm or orchard consume more insects in a 
single day than a man could destroy with 
all his sprays, torches, smudges, and so on, 
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in a week of hard labor. Without them, in 
fact, he would be put out of business, since 
the insect hordes would make agriculture 
impossible. 

This has been proved by actual instances 
within the last two decades. The birds 
were shot out of certain districts in New 
South Wales and the land that had been 
won over from the bush and put in crops 
was entirely devastated by insects within 
a few years after the disappearance of the 
birds. The settlers entirely deserted one 
area of thirty square miles. So it appears 
that the conservation of song birds, too, is 
a matter of sound economic importance 
and not a matter of mere sentiment. 

One illustration will serve to show that, 
even in their present state of depletion, the 
game and the fur are economic assets of no 
mean importance. 

The hunters of the state of Pennsylvania 
bagged 18,435,294 pounds of game meat 
during 1921. Placing the value of that 
meat at twenty-five cents a pound, less 
than the price of domestic meat, it had an 
actual food value of $4,608,823.50 to the 
people of the state. The actual cash return 
of the 1921 catch of fur in Pennsylvania 
was $2,500,000. A survey taken not by 
the idealists but by practical men from 
actual statistics places the figure of $7,- 
500,000 as the annual return to the people 
of the state of Pennsylvania from its wild 
life. That is an annual yield of 7.5 per cent 
on $100,000,000. 

The food-producing livestock of the 
state, including even poultry and bees, was 
valued at only $120,000,000 for the same 
year by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 

Consider, then, if one thickly populated 
state derives an annual benefit of $7,500,- 
000 from its wild life, exclusive of fish and 
the protective work of song birds, to just 
what figures the value of our total remain- 
ing wild life of the nation will attain. Con- 
sider further what it constituted in the days 
when the whole country was swarming with 
ascore of varieties of game birds whose num- 
bers could be figured in billions, when big- 
game animals ranged in tens of millions— 
when 11,880,000 birds of one variety could 
be shipped from one town in forty days! 


The Inevitability Hoax 


We have been led into all this criminal 
waste under the phony banner of practical- 
ity and the pressing necessity for the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. They 
have not been developed, but destroyed— 
looted, sacked, frittered away. Yet the 
conservationists who have fought for mod- 
eration and perpetuation have been cried 
down as sentimental obstructionists. 

There is no adequate reason why we 
should not still have a supply of wild game 
that in abundance and variety should be at 
least relatively proportionate to our present 
supply of fish—no reason save that we 
wasted it. There are current among us a 
number of moth-eaten platitudes explana- 
tory of the disappearance of our wild life, 
each tending to maintain the illusion that 
it was inevitable in the natural course of 
events and so not in the least attributable 
to our own apathy and shortsightedness. 
One hears: ‘The game must always go as 
civilization advances.” “The game must 
go to make room for the stock industry.” 
“‘Game and fur-bearing animals cannot 
exist as the country becomes populated.” 

We accept those utterances as true be- 
cause they have been fulfilled, but we have 
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‘were 591 otter and 396 fisher trappe 


Septembe a 
not questioned the necessity of their ; 
fillment. The inevitability of it is shee 
Every such statement is 80 per cent, 
lacious. © EA 

The game and the fur are lar ely §\ 
but they did not have to go. The be} 
was cleaned from the Western streams 
half century before that part-of his h 
was even inhabited by the white men, j| 
three-quarters of a century of beaye 
streams, civilization has taken over the | 
ver’s old range; and now, throughout 
Western mountain states, the beaver, 


ic 


item of considerable economic imports | 
New York State is both civilized and or 
lated, yet beaver have once more her; 
very abundant there. Pennsylvania js. 
wise settled, but there were 4840 buck | 
and 510 bears killed in that state in j 
There were 8293 buck deer and 189 } 
killed in thé state of New York in 19] 


Big Game in the East | 
: | 


Incidentally, New York State has | 
tected its fur-bearing animals until (| 
are on the increase. The otter is : 
rare in all the Western mountain st; 
even in the wilder parts, and largely ext 
throughout the Middle West. The fish 
likewise becoming very scarce. Yet | 


New York State in 1918. There are 50 
deer in that state. The area of Massai 
setts is small, as states go, and it has} 
both civilized and settled for some ti 
yet there was a total of 13,081 deer kj 
legally and reported by the hunters of | 
state during the ten-year period from | 
to 1920. Vermont is likewise small in a 
and long since civilized and populated; 
in 1915 there were 6042 deer killed leg 
in that state. | 
Such illustrations of even big game 
the larger fur-bearing animals that 
taken annually in those centers that 
most thickly populated and among 
first-settled localities in America stanc 
an eternal refutation of that apathe 
advancing-civilization, inevitability h 
in extenuation of the disappearance of 
wild life. There was no inevitability ab 
the loss of our forests, our fur and our g: 
except the inevitable consequences of ii 
vidual greed, public credulity and apa 
and official shortsightedness. 3 
Up to the present paragraph this art 
has dealt chiefly with the waste of they 
without mention of the cure. There i 
remedy. It is no miraculous cure-all t 
will bring the dead to life, restore our 
tinct species of birds and animals to 
face of the earth in all their former numt 
and regrow our rifled forests overnight. 
is a remedy, however, that if applied w 
persistence and common sense will go 
toward relieving the present generation! 
Americans from the consequences of 
wasteful shortsightedness of the past. 
The state of Pennsylvania furnishe 
shining example of what can be acec 
plished in a short space of time if 
sportsmen and outdoor population ofa ec 
munity will loyally support the efforts 
practical conservationists in their behalf 
Pennsylvania became practically gar 
less almost half a century ago. The hunt 
and trappers of the state still stood on tl 
fancied rights as free-born American ¢ 


zens to take everything that walked 
(Continued or Page 149) — 


Ptarmigan in the Montezuma National Forest, Colorado 


\ 


_‘ontinued from Page 146) 
+h; wore fin, fur or feathers, without 
yayient of a license fee or the restric- 
= gclosed seasons. That may have 
shit and granting that their con- 
snvas a proper one, theirs was an 
+y nor, for there was nothing left for 
tchoot. The foreign population per- 
4 ithe slaughter of song and insectiv- 
vyell men, under the leadership of 
hillips, undertook to remedy this 
e state of affairs and at first met 
ition from the very sportsmen 
rests they were endeavoring to 


Puy as the middle 80's, John Phil- 
t 


his energies toward forest, fish, 
tame conservation and attempted 
nlis the support of his fellow sports- 
_»} with small success. He persisted, 
it as only in the year 1913 that he 
eecd in procuring the passage of a 
jenhunters’ license law to raise funds 
restocking and protection. Since 
“tie the practical results of his ef- 
- he been increasingly successful. 
se ume and fur-bearing animals of the 
» peived adequate protection, proper 
we rigidly enforced and a compre- 
jycestocking program was instituted. 
‘asi0t Phillips’ idea that but a few 
Jdenefit, but to make the sport avail- 
foall, and to send the people of the 
+ b:k to the outdoors once more. This 
esitted the purchase of various tracts 
neo be operated as permanent game 
while the surrounding territory 
‘die public hunting grounds. 
is ork has proved an assured success. 
gne and fur of Pennsylvania, de- 
dio the vanishing point, has been 
gi back. More than thirty perma- 
gne refuges have been established. 
ere are 750,000 of Pennsylvania’s 
ilgon that have been sent back to the 
oc and now go afield annually with 
erirod and gun, for there is now fish, 
an game in plenty. There is good 
|, quirrel, rabbit, duck, goose and 
e-Ird shooting in Pennsylvania. Dur- 
th 1921 open season the gunners 
ecclose to 500,000 ruffed grouse and 
seds of pheasants, 4840 buck deer, 
ve, 4654 wild turkeys by actual count 
1 wardens, in addition to millions of 
esr creatures. The 1921 catch of fur 
2] $2,500,000. There is now an open 
mn elk. 
1e0st of all this, including the pur- 
e { the game refuges, the purchase of 
2 \r restocking purposes, for services 
a.ens and game-refuge keepers, the 
airy animal corps, the bounty system, 
b’sement to farmers for crop damage 
tl by game, and so on, has been de- 
| >lely from the sportsmen’s license 
sept for the fines assessed against 
ators and other minor items. 


mrervation and Restocking 


lcold days have come back in Penn- 
. John Phillips has led the sports- 
he state back to days of plenty over 
* wn protest. Now they are back of 
ta man. 
xsylvania is also checking stream 
itn, The state is reforesting 10,000 
rmiles of wasteland, and the nurseries 
eul institutions and other points are 
ting 20,000,000 young forest trees 
uly for this work and for free distri- 
» among landowners who are reforest- 
lir woodlots. 
1other notable incident of what can 
ermplished by restocking is furnished 
hstate of Vermont. The deer of that 
2 ad been wholly exterminated prior 
zl In that year several sportsmen 


yed thirteen deer from the Adiron- 
‘sand liberated them. By 1897 this 
stock had increased to the point 
ra short open season was declared and 
cer were killed. In 1909 there were 
leer killed legally in the state and 
‘illed in 1915. A total of 44,286 deer 
illed in Vermont from 1897 to 1920. 
se two instances show what can be 
lished. There lies the remedy. Any 
duplicate the achievement with 
e that is native to its locality. 
e of societies, leagues and associa- 
f patina scope are working cease- 
g lines that will do for the nation 
in Phillips did for Pennsylvania. 
Izaak Walton League, led by Will 
, its founder and president, has re- 
procured the passage of a bill creat- 
permanent fish-and-wild-life refuge 
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along 300 miles of the Upper Mississippi. 
Furs to the extent of $400,000 are taken 
annually in this area. In 1921 the com- 
mercial food fishes within its boundaries 
brought $503,258. The trade in mussels 
reached the figure of $104,548. Experts 
testify to the fact that these three items 
can be increased tenfold by proper con- 
servation methods. No attempt has been 
made to estimate the value of the tens of 
thousands of wild fowl and game birds that 
nest there annually. The area is the great- 
est spawning ground for black bass in the 
world and the overflow stocks the streams 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The value of 
the 1921 catch of game fish in Minnesota 
was $2,125,000. That of Wisconsin was 
$3,000,000. In six years there were 659,- 
041,000 game fishes taken from this refuge 
and shipped to thirty states for restocking 
purposes. Buta relatively small proportion 
was black bass; yet the black bass that 
were shipped from here, if produced in arti- 
ficial hatcheries and raised to the same size, 
would have sold for $16,000,000. 

In the face of all this there have been re- 
peated efforts to drain this area under the 
delusion that some of it would make farm- 
land! Dilg and the Izaak Walton League 
rendered an everlasting benefit to the 
American public when they fought it out 
and procured the passage of that bill which 
will preserve that area intact as a heritage 
for our sons and daughters. 


To Regulate the Fur Trade 


David C. Mills is endeavoring to line 
up the fur industry as a whole in the inter- 
est of conservation. The fur trade estimates 
the annual retail turnover of manufactured 
fur products in the United States at $500,- 
000,000. There are 14,000 manufacturing 
furriers in the United States. There are 
hundreds of big raw-fur concerns. Every 
village and every crossroads settlement has 
one or more citizens who derive at least a 
part of their livelihood from the trade in 
furs. There are scores of tanneries and 
hundreds of taxidermist concerns where 
furs are dressed; hundreds of thousands of 
professional trappers or farm boys who 
trap annually. All these, together with 
those engaged in the wholesale and retail 
handling of manufactured fur articles, con- 
stitute a vast number of our citizens whose 
livelihood is more or less dependent upon 
the fur industry. The urging of proper con- 
servation and the perpetuation of the sup- 
ply of fur bearers certainly do not have to 
rest their cause on sentimentality alone. 

Mr. Mills’ program is too exhaustive to 
detail here in its entirety, but it includes 
provisions for regulating all the abuses of 
the trade. It condemns methods of tak- 
ing fur which lead to the destruction of the 
habitat of fur bearers. It would restrict 
raw-fur dealers in the purchase of any 
variety of pelts within states where those 
certain species are protected by law on ac- 
count of their scarcity. He is endeavoring 
to have the quotations for unprime skins 
stricken from the millions of price lists that 
are sent out annually to the trappers from 
the raw-fur dealers, and he is urging the 
dealers flatly to refuse to purchase unprime 
skins at any cost. If the trade will stand 
pat on this last item it will put a stop to the 
nation-wide practice of trapping too early 
and too late and thus placing from 15 to 20 
per cent of the catch on the market in un- 
prime and practically worthless condition. 
Fur bearers increase enormously under any 
sort of protection, and the animals that are 
now taken annually in an unprime condi- 
tion, if left for breeding stock, would not 
decrease the value of the annual catch by 
more than 5 per cent, but would increase the 
supply 50 per cent inside of five years. 

Mills knows this, and if the trade will 
heed his counsel it will better itself ma- 
terially and will receive the support of con- 
servation interests everywhere. 

The Game Refuge-Public Shooting 
Ground Bill, fathered by John Burnham 
and supported by the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Society, is a splen- 
did effort to duplicate on a nation-wide 
scale the system that has produced such 
remarkable results in Pennsylvania. 

The forest service has signified its desire 
to establish game refuges with surround- 
ing areas for public shooting throughout 
the more than 500,000,000 acres of our na- 
tional forests if the various states will co- 
operate. . 

The Bureau of Biological Survey is on 
record in favor of instituting the same sys- 
tem throughout the 700,000,000 acres of 
our public domain. 
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THE WARMTH OF PURE VIRGIN WOOL 


ah 


a | 
“ Double-wear clothes 
of pure virgin wool! 


OG your rough-and-tumble youngster 
in a Jacobs Oregon City suit. Fit him 

with an overcoat or mackinaw bearing the 
same virgin wool label. You need not pay 
dearly for “Sunday-best” style plus “every- 
day” wear! 

Each garment is pure virgin wool. And the 
vigor of virgin wool is a sure match for energies of 
active boys! Virgin wool, you know, is new fleece 
with all its strength and “life.” Mere “all wool,” on 


the other hand, often contains reworked wool, known 
as “shoddy.” 


From 100 per cent new fleece we weave our 
fabrics. We tailor them into sturdy, clean-cut styles. 


Virgin Wool 


Trim suits with belted coats and two pairs of 
Clothes for Boys knickers. ‘“Weather-pal” mackinaws. Smart over- 
: coats, with latest fashion touches, for boys, youths 
Suits and young men. 
Overcoats See our virgin woolens in your city 
Mackinaws 


The fit, warmth and comfort of Jacobs Oregon 
City clothes will delight your boy. The double-wear 
of pure virgin wool will amaze you! And marked 
economy will swell your satisfaction—for Oregon 
City clothes are moderately priced. 


Our label heralds a reputation for integrity won 
through sixty years of woolencraft. It is your guar- 
antee of both fabric and garment. Write for story 
booklet of the great wool country. Oregon City 
Woolen Mills. Established 1864 by I. and R. Jacobs. 
Mills and tailoring shops at Oregon City, Oregon, 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 
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Lach golf chub 
we build is an 


Individual 


Creation” 


The MACGREGOR Golfer-Workman 


HEN you buy golf clubs bearing the 
MACGREGOR name you are in- 


vesting in performance and service. You 
get many times what you actually pay. 


Each MACGREGOR club is an in- 


dividual creation—a club built in the hands 
of Golfer-Workmen whose club-building 
skill is enhanced by an intimate knowl- 
edge of what the club must do. 


In the fashioning of head and shaft, 


they give to their work those. skillful, 


personal 


touches of refinement which 


machines can never hope to duplicate. In 
the finished club they secure, by care- 
ful and devoted effort, that harmonious 
blending of parts which results in the 
highest perfection of balance, rhythm and 


““fee 
This embodiment of the Golfer-Work- 


ar 


man’s individuality in MACGREGOR 
clubs results not only in the highest at- 
tainment in playing qualities but also 
enables you to select from your Pro’s or 
Dealer’s stock those clubs which possess 
just the degree of “‘whip’’, just the “‘feel”’ 
that suits you best. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 


MAKE RECORDS WITH 


DAYTON, OHIO 
GRE 
RAN COR 
Layton © 
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The club shown above is 
the MASTER Model. It, 
like all MACGREGOR 
clubs, was developed as the 
result of play by our work- 


men on our Own course, 


See the complete line of 
MACGREGOR clubs and balls at 
your Pro’s or Dealer’s. Write us 
for any or all of the following free 
literature: 


1—General Catalog. 

2—Rule & Score Book. 

3—Booklet—‘“‘Golf, the Game of 
Games’’ (an introduction to 
golf.) 

4—Booklet—‘“‘ Stepping Stones to 
a Golf Course’’ (helpful sug- 
gestions for laying out a new 
course.) 


MACGREGORS 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday, president of the 
Permanent Wild Life Protective Fund, has 
made an estimate of the possibilities of 
producing deer under such protection, tak- 
ing his figures from the known deer popula- 
tion and annual take of deer in the few 
thickly settled Eastern states where such a 
system is now in operation. Considering 
the hundreds of millions of acres of cut- 
over lands in the North, South and Middle 
West, and the vast areas of our Rocky 
Mountain states, all largely covered with 
excellent browse for deer and largely useless 
for any other purposes, he states that 2,- 
000,000 deer can be produced annually 
throughout the nation as a whole, without 
lessening other annual production to an 
extent greater than $50,000. This produc- 
tion can be secured with no other expense 
than the funds from hunters’ licenses, the 
same as it is now financed in the states pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Those estimates have been based on 
actual deer production, actual reduction of 
other revenues attributable to the presence 
of the deer and the actual cost of financing 
down to the last cent over known areas of 


considerable dimensions, coupled with sur-. 


veys of food conditions, and so on, in the 
other localities where this same system could 
be putin operation. Cut the estimate in half 
and we may still have a tremendous annual 
production of deer. 

This is only one animal. Consider, then, 
the billions of lesser game animals and up- 
land game birds, turkeys, quail, woodcock, 
prairie chicken and grouse of several varie- 
ties that we could produce under a nation- 
wide system such as has proved out in 
Pennsylvania. 

If we start now, there is no adequate 
reason why we cannot soon reach the point 
where game will be relatively as abundant 
as our supply of fish; why we cannot double 
our annual production of fur within ten 
years, and still further increase our supply 
of commercial and game fishes, preserve the 
present remnant of our timber supply and 
reforest as we go. But we must start at 
once. Next year or the next it will be just 
that much more difficult, and the next year 
may prove to be just too late. 

This article has dealt almost exclusively 
with the economic side of conservation not 
for the reason that that phase of it is the 
most important but to dispel the popular 
illusion that it is a matter of sentimentality. 
Conservation, in any of its branches, can 
rest its case exclusively on the dollar mark 
and the decimal point. Don’t think it 
cannot! 

But there is also the other side. There is 
the recreational benefit that accrues to tens 
of millions of our citizens annually. It is 
estimated from licenses and other sources 
of census that there are more than 7,500,- 
000 men, women and children who fish our 
inland and coastal waters every year; two- 
thirds that number who go afield with rifle 
or shotgun; millions who tour our national 
parks and camp in our national forests, 
state parks, public domain, and so on. 


Conservation Societies 


There was a recreation and conservation 
conference held in Washington during the 
latter part of May. It was a move toward 
tightening the bands of codperation be- 
tween all those forces whose general aims 
are the same so that their efforts might be 
more effectively directed, whether their 
purposes were sentimental, recreational or 
commercial, whether their chief interests 
centered on forest or fish conservation, wild 
life or wilderness playgrounds, commercial 
fishing or saving the song birds; it was an 
effort not to merge but to codperate along 
all lines and to work with the forest service, 
national-park service, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Bureau of Fisheries and other gov- 
ernmental branches devoted to conser- 
vation. 

Right now is the time for you to help! If 
your fancy inclines toward tree conserva- 
tion, join the Save the Redwoods League, 
or some other similar association. If you 


don’t care about a tree as a tree, remember 
that there are emphatic economic reasons 


for conserving our timber supply 
tion to the fact that trees cong 
moisture that feeds our springs, |; 
rivers. 

It may be that you have no desi. 
low a stream and cast bait or lure’: 
waters for the sport of catchin, fi 
you do enjoy eating them, so think 
stomach. If you don’t eat them j 
sible that you will object to streay, 
tion for sanitary reasons. In ay 
join the Izaak Walton League or hy 
fight to check stream pollution, — 

You should be proud of the natio; 
system, including as it does the m 
velous scenes and recreational att 
in the world today, features enjc 
6,500,000 of our citizens in the | 
years, vacationists, campers, tripp 
sight-seers. If that part does not. 
you it might be well to recall that ¢ 
sound economic reasons for retain 
national parks intact. Last year ¢] 
ists spent $6,500,000 in and arou 
Yellowstone Park in a few month 
than $1850 for every mile of +) 
square miles of its area—more eash 
dumped there in three months tha 
be produced by cutting the las tre, 
ming the last lake, killing the Is 
game and grazing the last flower an 
of grass from the hills. So help { 
tional Parks Association to prot) 
parks from local interests that wo) 
every one for individual gain whik 
their phony clamor that it is an 
public necessity. me 

Perhaps you might incline toy; 
Boone and Crockett Club, the Aj 
Canoeing Association, the Cam) 
of America, or some other. There i 
suit your taste. You might enlist in. 
the American Bison Society and the 
ican Antelope Society and the Per, 
Wild Life Protective Fund to sa 
antelope from extinction. 


Everybody’s Job — 


If you would see the game, fur 
wild life as abundant throughout the 
as it is in Pennsylvania, lend your ; 
to John Burnham and the Americar 
Protective and Propagation Soci 
their efforts to procure the passage 
Game Refuge-Public Shooting Grow 

If you would protect the robin be 
has a red breast and a cheery | 
Audubon Society. If you care not fo 
of those reasons, recall that each rot 
a half pound of insects daily on you 
and saves you the price of Paris gre 

In any event, help all you can, alc 
line that suits your taste, and refuse 
to swallow that practical-develo) 
advancing-civilization-inevitability 
cine that has been fed to us in q 
doses while our outdoors has been lo 
all that is worth while. e. 

There may be some American citiz 
can find that he has no interest what 
in any of these matters for himself. 
has a son or a daughter, or there is 
chance that he will have one. Un 
helps to save what is left, it will o1 
fall to his lot to look into his eyes of 
and speak thus: 

‘My boy, you are an American, of 
you should be proud. I bequeath 
our great land, which we love 80 ¥ 
hand the heritage to you as aM 
passed it down to me—but altered a 
veloped a bit. Our forests, of course 
been cut to the last tree, the last h 
game has been shot from the hills, t 
birds from the fields, and the strea 
longer furnish fish and fur. Our vas 
lic domain has been fed to the grav 
is swiftly becoming a desert. The né 
parks are shot to hell. So stay in tov 
son, and don’t stray beyond the pavé 
But if you do venture out, remem! 
Don’t go near the water. Our once 
streams are leprous now. Should yo! 
the old swimming hole your feet wi 
in bottomless slime and sewage, whi 
poisonous fumes assail your nostrils. 4 
is yours, my son, your heritage—th 
outdoors of America.” 


dbagged, walked on, sat upon, 
¢ out and squeezed by our income 
th supertax, the excess-profits tax, 
as, war bonds, war-savings certifi- 
ae automobile tax and by every 
yad organization that the inventive 
| can invent to extract what I 
riay not have in my possession—by 
joss, Blue Cross, Saint Dunstan’s, 
Chiren’s Home, the Y. M. C. A., the 
y (A,, the Salvation Army, the Bel- 
, ae the Austrian Relief, the Black 
s,1¢ Double Cross and every hospital 
ye wn or country. 
se Government has governed my 
nesso that I do not know who owns it. 
» ispected, suspected, examined and 
emied, informed, required and com- 
de so that I don’t know who I am or 
[mm here at all. All that I know is 
_[/n supposed to be an inexhaustible 
lyf money for every known heed, de- 
ortope of the human race; and be- 
e will not sell all I have and go out 
, borrow or steal money to give 
y, am cussed, discussed, boycotted, 
4), talked about, lied about and held 
roved and damn near ruined, and the 
-weson why I am clinging to life now is 
sa hat will happen nex¢.”’ 


4 


'y ject is not to defend any more than 
tottack the man of wealth, but rather 
adut what becomes of his possessions. 
to letters which have been repro- 
.d fford a good starting point, despite 
- jas. For they both recognize the 
-scommonly overlooked, that the rich 
‘sicome is not by any means wholly 
erable one. 
oymuch of it is spent upon himself and 
‘n.ch in other ways is the question we 
instigating. But it is clear that to 
ent to which taxes, philanthropies 
inestments reduce the total, a man’s 
itlis foreed by so much into the public 
ic 
eiay be without noble instincts, he 
‘}as mean as sin itself; but unless he 

| ways of merely spending or hoard- 

income, he is compelled by the 

oible force of circumstances to devote 
tily to the public good. Aside from 
‘dig, which is a small factor, there 
oy four ways of disposing of wealth, 
tee of them are almost wholly in the 
x interest. 

yy a moment’s thought shows that 
nve speak with indignation or envy of 
iromes of the rich we really think of 
icble, not absolute figures. We have 
iil fine clothes, country estates, auto- 
is, travel and steam yachts. We do 
tnk of the unqualified numerical in- 
e which are pure abstractions. We 
» indignation or envy at the taxes 
elthe rich pay, at their large gifts to 
iy, or even because of the securities 
cistand in their names. 


Mr. Hershey on Giving 


Fman of wealth enjoys his power more 
1is yacht. But does anyone suppose 
) 1€ people as a whole envy that power 
a really very indignant about it? 
iy a year ago M. S. Hershey, the 
tate manufacturer, gave away a large 
ior the care of orphan boys. The gift 
lade in the form of securities, and 
Sapers said, on what authority I do not 
\ that their value at the time was 
(0,000. In any case, the donor was 
> by a reporter how it felt to give 
ysuch a large sum. 

‘hy, I'll tell you,” he was quoted as 
is. “When you get used to having a 
money and handling it, you don’t 
to notice these things particularly. 
ast a matter of signing papers and 
t like that.” 

-re are certain types of labor leaders, 


‘sors of economics and sociology, par-. 


inks and socialist organizers, who 
very red in the face at: the outrage 
ed in a mere private citizen having 
a batch of securities to give away. 
/ne Joy or the boredom, whichever it is, 
ig able to sign one’s name to that 
stock certificates arouses no response 
the masses of the people at large. 
ggie Murphy, who takes in washing, 
such wealth is scandalous and should 
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be prohibited; but mainly because she 
envies the fine clothes which a Mrs. Her- 
shey or a Mrs. Rockefeller, if there be such, 
are able to buy. Jake Blimpski, who works 
in the steel mill, feels even more strongly 
but at the bottom of his attitude you will 
find resentment and heartache because he 
hasn’t yet been able to afford a stripped 
flivver like that enjoyed by Jim, who works 
near him. 

Nor is the attitude of people higher in 
the scale essentially different. The doctor 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and the hardware 
store owner in Elkhart, Indiana, they or 
any other typical citizens, disapprove of or 
envy wealth greater than their own, not 
because they recognize any joy in the sheer 
abstract possession of its paper representa- 
tives, but for the very simple reason that 
those richer than themselves can buy more 
luxuries than they. 

Socialist ranting to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I do not believe the people 
as a whole think in the abstract theoretical 
terms of power. But they think very hard, 
pointedly and heatedly at times, in terms 
of the rich man’s material possessions, of 
what he can and they cannot buy. As 
Professor Seligman has said, in speaking of 
the high supertaxes, the masses instine- 
tively favor these punitive rates for the 
reason that “some of the rich waste large 
sums on luxuries.”’ 


Mr. Tilden’s Speech 


Thus it becomes of the first order of 
importance to discover, if possible, how 
much of their incomes the rich do waste in 
luxuries and extravagant expenditures. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” says Secretary 
Mellon, “‘that most people of great wealth 
use a comparatively small amount of their 
incomes for their and their families’ per- 
sonal physical needs.”’ 

“The rich man can spend only a relatively 
small sum of money unproductively or 
selfishly,” says Otto H. Kahn, a New York 
banker. ‘‘The money that is in his power 
actually to waste is exceedingly limited.’ 

Similar assertions have been made very 
frequently indeed, and in considerable de- 
tail, by George E. Roberts, former director 
of the mint, one-time Chicago bank presi- 
dent and now vice president of one of the 
larger New York banks. Nor are these 
protestations confined to incomes of $1,- 
000,000 or more; like statements are made 
as to incomes of a few hundred thousand. 

“Tn reply to your inquiry regarding the 
use made as to incomes of $150,000 and 
$200,000,’ writes a well-known philanthro- 
pist, who also is interested in public life 
and whose income is probably in the class 
referred to, ‘‘I think that most men spend 
only a small fraction of such incomes on 
themselves and their pleasures.” 

Samuel J. Tilden, presiding at a dinner 
given in 1877 to Junius 8S. Morgan, father 
of J. P. Morgan the elder, said, in referring 
to ‘“‘these men whom we see around us, the 
owners and manufacturers of colossal 
capital, associated together in great cor- 
porations’’: ‘‘When we come to the small 
fractions which the owners or managers of 
these great capitals are able to apply to 
their personal use, or to lay up for such 
use, the first thing that strikes one is that 
they cannot even carry a carpetbag on 
their long journey to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns.” 

But the poor also take no carpetbag with 
them, and during the span of their equally 
short lives are forced to go without much 
that the rich are able to buy. 

It is true, no doubt, as the writer sought 
in detail to show in a preceding article, and 
as the one-time Democratic candidate for 
President so much more eloquently ex- 
plained in his after-dinner speech of nearly 
fifty years ago, that the captains,of industry 
take for themselves but a fraction of what* 
they produce for the public; that in the 
main, to use Mr. Tilden’s words, “these 
men .. . have an illusion that they are 
working for themselves. . . . But I 
assert they are chiefly working . . . on 
behalf of the public.’ P 

But that fraction, such as it is, is the 
cause of infinite envy and social discontent. 
Even if the maker of a new storage battery 
creates hundreds of millions of new na- 


tional wealth, his services to the nation will |. 
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For comfort and 
safe driving 


THE ideal glass for windshields 1s the glass 
that gives protection from wind, and at the 
same time offers a clear and undistorted 
view of the road ahead. That is why prac- 
tically all car manufacturers equip their 
cars with Plate Glass. 

Looking through Plate Glass is like 
looking through the open air itself. Plate 
Glass never deceives the eye. In any car 
it means certainty and safety in driving, 
and the firm confidence that youare seeing 
things as they are. 

For beauty, no substitute for Plate Glass 
equals Plate Glass. Its highly polished 
surfaces add a sparkle of elegance toa car 
like the finely finished body of-a new car. 


Ask the car salesman if the car he is 
selling you has Plate Glass in windshield, 
windowsand doors. When having broken 
panes replaced, specify Plate Glass to the 
repair man. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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shortly be forgotten, if out of his share of a 
few millions a portion goes into extrava- 
gant expenditure and display. 


Besides, the mere assertion that the rich. 


man spends very little of his income upon 
himself carries no conviction. It is contrary 
to the popular conception, which can think 
of riches only in terms of fast motor cars, 
yachts, fine houses and the like. 

Regarding the size of the portion or 
segment of their incomes which rich men, 
on the average and in the aggregate, are in 
the habit of squandering and misusing, we 
are not yet ready to speak. But every 
reader of this article knows, every man, 
woman and child knows, that individual 
cases of glaring waste and luxury on the 
part of the rich are numerous. 

To deny that such waste takes place, or 
that much demoralization and corruption 
go with it, seems to the writer to fly in 
the face of one of the best authenticated, 
most obvious and at least more important 
features of the existing social order. 

The spendthrift, dissipated fool and his 
money, Coal Oil Johnny type of person is 
not confined to the rich, of course. The 
miner who has saved up his pay for a few 
months and goes to the nearest large town 
to blow in several hundred dollars in the 
course of an evening is common enough. 
The newspapers do not tell us much about 
the miner, however, while they do describe 
at length the gilded fool, whether young or 
old, regardless of whether his income has 
been acquired in the movies, by more 
prosaic methods of trade or through mere 
inheritance. 

We are reminded by almost daily news- 
paper reading that, as Ruskin said, there 
are those eternally incapable of wealth. 
Nor, alas, can these accounts be lightly 
dismissed with that monotonous alibi of the 
unthinking—that newspapers can never be 
believed; for the reports to which I refer 
are extracted mostly from court proceedings. 

Here is a Chicago highflyer, treasurer of 
a company founded by his father, legally 
adjudged a_spendthrift, after running 
through a trifle of $1,350,000 in one year. 
Here is a woman applying to the court for 
more alimony from her husband. He says 
his income this year will not exceed $10,- 
000; but she declares through her attorneys 


that they lived on a scale of $200,000 a. 


year before they were separated. 

Here is a mother urging the court not to 
permit her son to come into his estate, and 
the court agreeing that it would be unwise 
until the young man had found himself, 
but seeing no legal means of further with- 
holding the money, 


Sudden Wealth 


There was the movie star, said at one 
time to have enjoyed the impressive income 
of $500,000 a year, whose pictures were 
stricken from the screen by force of public 
opinion, after carousings in hotel apart- 
ments had ended in violence and the sordid 
tragedy of the police courts. 

Then there are the expenditures of the 
eccentric rich, or freaks of which there are no 
end. There is the woman who built a house 
of 100 rooms, most of them intended for 
spooks. There are men who build strange 
and unlovely but costly monuments to 
themselves, who spend $50,000 on changing 
the position of a fish pond, who breed queer 
animals. There are many who support odd 
and whimsical causes, who subsidize hope- 
lessly inefficient publications, innocent of 
any excuse for existing. 

There are those who contribute sums to 
political campaign funds so out of reason as 
to raise the sinister suspicion that improper 
favors are sought in return, or else that the 
donors are a little soft in the head. There 
are others who make loans of preposterous 
size to old friends, especially if these happen 
to be in office at the time. Still others pay 
legal fees that are fortunes in themselves, 
and obviously for talents that are more than 
any lawyer’s. 

It is an old saw that sudden wealth un- 
balances many recipients and drives them 
to folly or worse. I asked the president of 
one of the largest of the oil companies what 
becomes of the money received by persons 
who are suddenly enriched by petroleum. 

“They lose it or go to the dogs,” was his 
succinct reply. 

But the newly rich are not the only ones 
who spend lavishly. A well-known yachts- 
man died in 1910, leaving a considerable 
fortune. Early this year his widow peti- 
tioned the court for an increased allowance 
for her sixteen-year-old son. It appears 
that the poor child had been getting only 
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$15,000 a year from his father’s estate, 
whereas his maintenance cost $21,695 a 
year. This included $420 for the board of a 
dog, $2500 for clothing and $350 for club 
dues, although goodness knows to what 
clubs a boy of sixteen is eligible! 

In January of last year a woman who had 
been separated from her wealthy husband 
asked the court to increase the alimony or 
allowance from the $50,000 a year she had 
been receiving to $120,000. Through her 
lawyers she presented a detailed account 
of ‘necessary’ expenditures, containing 
twenty-nine items, $123,380 in all. For 
clothing for one of her infant children she 
needed $2500; for food for herself, three 
children and servants, $16,500. 

To her credit it may be said that one item 
of $3000 was for charity. But nowhere was 
anything included for income or any other 
taxes, and I hope the Intelligence Division 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue did not 
fail to note the proceedings. 

Three years ago, in Michigan, a probate 
judge granted to the widow of an auto- 
mobile manufacturer permission to spend 
$500,000 a year on herself and two children. 
This was money to be spent—it should be 
underscored—not invested, unless the pur- 
chase of costly jewelry be considered an 
investment. 

Such petitions are nearly always accom- 
panied by a statement that the amount 
requested is necessary to maintain the peti- 
tioner ‘“‘in a station of life in which he is 
entitled to move by virtue of the social posi- 
tion he now holds,” or “‘live the life which is 
suitable for the wife and children of a man 
having the income of Mr. X.”’ 


The Lawyers’ Pickings 


Nor do we find only the suddenly en- 
riched or the wives and children of the rich 
making unpleasant financial and social spec- 
tacles of themselves. There is the frequent 
expensive exhibition which the middle-aged 
or elderly capitalist presents when his dying 
love for the wife-of his youth gives way to 
the flame engendered by a beautiful maiden 
from the chorus, and the affair becomes 
involved in litigation over large sums. 

There is the gentleman whose marital af- 
fairs were so exhaustively aired in the pa- 
pers, and who had inherited a considerable 
portion of one of the country’s notable for- 
tunes. When he objected to paying his wife 
increased alimony her lawyers replied that 
they had reason to believe that his income 
was close to $1,000,000 a year. Not so, re- 
plied his lawyers; at no time had it been so 
much; the average for several years was 
only $536,000. 

Beaten on this point, the wife’s attorneys 
countered, however, when they declared 
the husband had made gifts of at least 
$800,000 to the chorus girl corespondent in 
the course of a year or two. If any answer 
was made to this charge, it must have been 
rather feeble, because shortly thereafter the 
judge ordered the alimony increased to 
$90,000 

But even wives can be too grasping, for 
when this one further asked the court to 
grant her $20,000 additional of her former 
husband’s money to pay counsel fees to op- 
pose an appeal of the husband, who sought 
a reversal of the judge’s decision denying 
him a divorce, the husband’s attorneys re- 
marked plaintively that with her income of 
$90,000 a year she ought to be able to pay 
her own lawyer’s fees. 

“An additional allowance of $10,000 
would be more than enough,” they added. 

Then there is the founder of an impres- 
sively successful industry and fortune to 
match, with numerous children by a former 
marriage. A few years ago a well-known 
beauty sued him for breach of promise to 
the tune of $500,000. Shortly thereafter he 
married another woman, whom he is now 
suing for divorce. 

This is no place to moralize on the prob- 
lems of divorce. The rich are not the only 
culpable class in this respect. But there is 
no question but that ample means will buy 
a way into and out of marital entangle- 
ments, denied to those of leaner pocket- 
books. The marital complications of a type ’ 
of rich person cost very large sums, which 
are sheer economic as well as moral waste. 

Double lives, love nests, divorce proceed- 
ings, alimony, breach-of-promise suits— 
all these are exceedingly expensive for the 
man of moderate means. But the rich man 
is naturally considered prey by the unscru- 
pulous, and to defend his legitimate inter- 
ests and rights against the blackmailer as 
well as to protect and retain his illegiti- 
mate pleasures, he must employ the very 
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best, and therefore, speaking generally, the 
most expensive lawyers. 

It seems at times as if a considerable por- 
tion of the conspicuously rich were endlessly 
engaged in the most costly and wasteful of 
litigation. There is presented a most curi- 
ous phenomenon, and one which as yet no 
painstaking student of economics has ap- 
proached—namely, the continuous creation 
of a new class of rich men, the big city 
lawyers, out of the never-ceasing quarrels 
among themselves on the part of those al- 
ready rich. 

Just think of the endless fees, said to 
amount to millions, paid out by a wealthy 
family over a very considerable period of 
years, to secure at all times the best possible 
legal status for one of its members whose 
sanity has so often been in question! 

But entirely aside from the issue of per- 
sonal morality or sanity, there is a never- 
ending economic waste of rich men’s in- 
comes in litigation. One of the otherwise 
most respected and sensible of great capi- 
talists is said to have lost $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 in promoting a spite or grudge 
independent telephone company, started 
either because he could not get central with 
sufficient promptitude or because he found 
an overcharge in a fifty-cent telephone bill. 

A conspicuous Chicago millionaire was 
sued for $1332 by a haberdasher, the item 
in question being 111 pairs of socks. Well, 
why not let him have his socks, even at that 
price? It is petty stuff at best. But more 
serious problems are presented when his 
sister sues him on the grounds of misman- 
aging an estate, said by the newspapers at 
least to have once amounted to $100,000,000. 

Family troubles among the rich over 
money with charges of mismanagement or 
worse, brought against brothers by sisters, 
in reality no doubt by brothers-in-law, are 
far from uncommon. Bad investments 
made by the managers of large estates and 
mismanagement are not precisely the same 
thing as wasteful or extravagant expendi- 
ture. But huge sums are wasted in the liti- 
gation itself, and the mental and moral 
characteristics exhibited by the litigants 
must necessarily raise the question whether 
they are in all cases capable of wisely 
using wealth. 


When the Heirs Quarrel 


In one well-aired family quarrel the father 
left more than $80,000,000 to several chil- 
dren. A single legal move out of hundreds 
in this tangle brought briefs from thirty-five 
of the most expensive law firms in the 
country. 

In another estate of about the same 
amount two sisters asked the court to com- 
pel their brothers as trustees to make up out 
of their own pockets losses of $8,000,000. 
Apparently the brothers had lost large 
sums; but on the other hand, the sisters’ 
shares appeared to have gained $3,000,000 
each under the brothers’ management. 
Counsel for the brothers declared the sisters 
were willing to take any profits which came 
along, but wanted to saddle their brothers 
with all losses. In any case, the sisters were 
peeing incomes of about $800,000 a year 
each. 

An eccentric millionaire left an estate of 
$20,000,000, mostly to his secretary. To his 
nephew he left only $250,000, and of course 
the nephew sued for more, although the will 
provided that he should be cut off entirely 
if he tried to break the will. After vainly 
employing twelve different lawyers, he 
found one who discovered some evidence 
which induced the secretary to compromise 
for $4,150,000. 

Whereupon the lawyer sued the nephew 
for $325,000, asserting that the fee of 
$25,000 which he had received was pitifully 
inadequate. What would happen, cried the 
nephew’s newly retained and fourteenth 
lawyer, if all the twelve preceding firms had 
been paid at a similar rate? But the thir- 
teenth lawyer explained that he had ren- 
dered unusual services, having persuaded 
the nephew’s wife to accept $140,000 ali- 
mony, whereas without his good offices she 
might have obtained $500,000! 

Of course, all these cases can be offset 
by others of a contrary nature. All rich 
men are not contentious or even grasping. 
Very many are as respectable, as decent, as 
moral, as their poorer fellows; in some 
cases more so. Great numbers have in addi- 
tion a strong religious conviction. There 
are those who give their entire incomes 
or even fortunes to charity. 

There are others, like Henry Ford, whose 
lives are literally devoted to industrial ex- 
pansion. There are even those who give 
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their properties to their employes, 
extravagance and profligacy, a {; 
complaint against the rich is their 
ness and prudence. Five shabby be 
who are said to have left fortunes 
from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000 apic 
in England in the last few years. 
Goethe said that “nobody should. 
but those who understand it.” Jt 
big man, a man of big character, pro) 
use and enjoy wealth. a 
“It is apt,” says Henry Holt, th 
genarian editor, “‘to send an averagi 
health and family life to the deyil, a 
to send a small man’s.” But the m; 
big character grows to greater us 
and service with it. | 
Neither the thick-and-thin q 
wealth nor those who assail i 
display of casuistical reason 
spun economic abstractions y 


others nobly. As Emerson said: 

“Some men are born to owners 
can assimilate all their possessic 
cannot; their owning is nol 
seems to be a compromise of th 


is the rich man in whom the pei 
and he is the poor man in whom 
are poor.” : 


The Ability to Spend Wi 


The greatest fortunes are ofte 
men of uneducated tastes, who 
wealth, as Professor Clay expr 
for the sake of the wealth, but 
abilities lie in the direction of a 


that it needs as much ability, 
different kind, to spend money 
make it; and having provided 
selves necessities and luxuri 


dent of the California Bankers’ . 
and now head of one of the larg 
tile establishments in that state, on 
that the rich wasted far too mu 
added: a 
“Tf it were the custom of the su 
to live in dark tenements on ; 
10,000,000 eager young Amer 
whose promised achievement is © 
hope of the future, would turn the 
on all thoughts of success and e 
idleness. In an ideal society the ric 
live in enough comfort and ou 
serve the useful purpose of incentiv 
out abusing the privilege in the oj 
manner of so many of the less cul 
and enlightened rich.” Bi 
Thousands upon thousands of th 
ambitious and promising of the y 
and middle-aged business men ‘ 
country have been given their ec 
training either directly in the classr 
Professor Taussig or in his book. 
place he flays the idleness of man} 
but adds that ‘the prospect of I 
member of the leisure class is a wont 
powerful bait to effective exertion a’ 
manent investment.” i 
He then goes on and laments in 
language the sad fact that the ho 
pying a privileged position, w 
scribes as a “‘false ideal and dubious 


material progress. 
concludes, is the fact that these | 
dubious ideals are the very ones held 
masses themselves. ‘3 
But is there no way out of the grip 
process of rather circular reasoni 
carrying us on into a fatalistic 
I think there is, for despite his ma 
indisputable shortcomings the rich 
limited in his waste by the sheer f 
circumstances; by mere everyday 
tic, as it were. There is a law of dimi 
returns which applies to the spen¢ 
one’s income, and it is of the first 0 
importance. x oh 
Expressed in other words, the pro 
of their incomes which the rich s 
themselves and their families te 
crease as the size of the income int 
(Continued on Page 159) — 


A. (Continued from Page 154) 
Puibly individual exceptions to this rule 
my suggest themselves. As a general law, 
heever, this tendency is almost self- 
event. The contrary would be humanly 
inossible. : ; 
‘utomatically, the ratio of expense to in- 
eoe diminishes as incomes increase. The 
syplest illustration is afforded by the 
atry home or house. Nearly all success- 
Gnen desire one. Now and then they ac- 
ave asecond, a third, or even a fourth ora 
4. But the stopping point is quickly 
«hed. A few foolish millionaires may 
. to imitate the old kings who had doz- 
of castles. But modern conditions check 
4 insensate ambitions. 
s country place is added to country 
‘e, enjoyment declines rapidly toward 
». It is too much trouble to maintain 
he places. It is far less trouble to invest 
‘money or to give it away. A portion of 
sincome finds its way almost automati- 
y into stocks and bonds and _philan- 
py, simply because it has ceased to give 
jisure when spent upon the owner and 
family. 
‘dwin Cannan, the English economist, 
i pointed out that wealth in the larger 
aeie of welfare, though moving in the same 
geral direction as income, is not in pro- 
pition to it: ; 
_ Always more income gives wealth in a 
le and less proportion. The man 
wan income ten times that of his neigh- 
bi is not ten times as well off.” 
‘he rich youth, wasting inherited wealth, 
7 buy a twentieth automobile out of a 
sl2r impulse of his half-moron nature; but 
aint really enjoy it, and enjoyment 


st in the long run determine a large part 
xpenditure. Henry Holt, the publisher, 
w) looks back upon life from the vantage 
at of his nearly eighty-five years, said a 
years ago: 
_ An income large enough to give a man 
wit he wants when he wants it apparently 
*t make as much for happiness as a 
fuller one, because, paradoxical as it may 
n, the man with the big income is prob- 
aly not so well off as regards luxuries; 
mpagne every day ceases to be a luxury; 
swith everything else. A thing can be 
bit enjoyed when it is barely within occa- 
shal reach, and when its selection involves 
aash of sacrifice of something else.” 


Emerson’s Rich Man 


a a recent letter Pierre S. du Pont, one 
othe country’s notably rich men, said 
tit “proportionately, as a class, rich men 

nd less on living than their poorer neigh- 
bis. Not that they claim a higher moral- 
it on this ground,-but because of the 
nural limitations of a man’s consuming 
ciacity.” 

n that marvelous passage, only part of 
ich can be quoted here, in his essay on 
Vale Emerson tells how man’s hunger 

ist first be satisfied, how Nature gives 

no rest until ‘‘he has fought his way to 
h own loaf of bread,”’ and then goes on: 

“Then, less peremptorily but with sting 
ebugh, she urges him to the acquisition of 
8h things as belong to him. Every ware- 
hise and shop window, every thought of 
@ry hour opens a new want to him which 
Cicerns his power and dignity to gratify. 
Is of no use to argue the wants down; the 

llosophers have laid the greatness of man 
imaking his wants few, but will aman con- 
tit himself with a hut and with a few 
tem of dried peas? He is born to be 
i 


“The world is his tool chest, and he is 
fpeessful, or his education is carried on 
Jt so far as the marriage of his faculties 
wh Nature, or the degree in which he takes 
Uthings into himself. We require, besid’s 

> crust of bread and the roof, the freedom 
Cthe city, the freedom of the earth, travel- 
i, machinery, the benefit of science, music 
4d fine arts, the best culture and the best 


Cnupany. . .. 

i et I have never seen a rich man. I 
Ive never seen a man:as rich as all men 
ght to be, or with an adequate command 
Natur 


0) 
Nor has anyone else ever seen a rich man 
1 imerson’s ideal meaning of the term, 
‘Mereas unfortunately many of those who 
Tght at least approximate his measure of 
alth are eternally incapable of it. They 
of the countless generations of moths 
‘io must learn at the candle’s burning the 
rility and silliness of trying to buy, if one 
pens to have an income of $500,000, 
st that amount of display, luxury, excite- 
Pnt and pleasure. 
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There is not that much for sale; there is 
very little of anything for sale unless one 
has a taste for Nature, literature, art, phi- 
lanthropy, work. Of these, several are free; 
one is service for others, and one brings in 
more money and only adds to the problem. 
But if none of these satisfy, then there are 
left for the rich man only strange and mor- 
bid pursuits whereby he goes sooner or 
later to the devil. 

Rockefeller and Ford can each wear only 
one suit of clothes at a time, eat one meal 
at a time, take one trip at a time. Their 
days, like other men’s days, are limited to 
twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Ford himself has said that he can 
inhabit only one room at a time and wears 
the same weight of clothing as other men. 


Great Incomes Not Wasted 


Therefore, with rare good sense, one de- 
votes himself to world-encircling philan- 
thropies, and the other to equally colossal 
industrial design, each very rich, indeed, in 
Emerson’s meaning of the word. 

An employe is said to have complained 
to Philip D. Armour that all he was getting 
was his board and clothes. 

“Well, that’s all I get,’’ was the reply. 

The story may not be true, but it might 


well be, of how Carnegie and Schwab went ~ 


to their rooms to dress before an evening 
meeting at which a library and auditorium, 
their gift to a town, were about to be dedi- 
cated. They found Mr. Schwab’s valet 
desperately hunting under a bed for a col- 
lar button. 

“T am going to leave your service,” said 
the indignant man. “You and Mr. Car- 
negie came here to give away millions, but 
you are the owner of only one collar but- 
ton, which I have dropped on the floor and 
cannot find.” 

Extreme examples illustrate principles 
otherwise obscure. The average millionaire 
is suspected by the public of wasting his 
income, because its distribution is unknown 
to the public. But this is not the case with 
Mr. Ford or Mr. Rockefeller. The public 
simply cannot remain ignorant of what be- 
comes of the wealth of these two men. The 
one still being in active business is known 
to return the overwhelming proportion of 
his income to industry; the other, having 
retired from business, devotes his wealth to 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Ford has been quoted as saying that, 
though he did not know exactly, he imag- 
ined he could live as well as he now lives on 
one per cent of his income. The writer has 
good reason for believing that in a year 
when Mr. Rockefeller’s income was $38,- 
000,000 his living expenses did not exceed 
$200,000. 

‘““My-practical answer is that a great for- 
tune does not mean a corresponding con- 
sumption,” said Justice Holmes in reply to 
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a correspondent who asked him if such 
fortunes were justified. ‘‘The real problem 
is not who owns but who consumes the an- 
nual product. The identification of these 
two very different questions is the source of 
many fallacies and misleads many men. 

“The real evil of $50,000 balls and other 
manifestations of private splendor tends 
to confirm this confusion in the minds of 
the ignorant, and makes them think the 
Vanderbilts and Rockefellers swallow their 
incomes like Cleopatra’s dissolved’ pearls. 

“Does it greatly matter,” Justice Holmes 
went on to say, ‘‘who owns the wheat if that 
wheat is annually consumed by the great 
body of the people? 

“Except that a Rockefeller, under the 
illusion of self-seeking or in the conscious 
pursuit of power, will be likely to bring to 
bear a more poignant scrutiny of the future 
in order to get a greater return for the next 
year. 

“T have vainly urged our various statis- 
ticians to exhibit in the well-known form 
the proportions of the products consumed 
by the many and those consumed by the 
few, and expressed in labor hours or any 
other convenient way. This would show 
whether an undue proportion of the luxuries 
are for the few. I do not believe the lux- 
uries would be one per cent.’ 

Mr. Roberts, the New York banker, has 
developed these same ideas in great detail. 
In speeches and in articles he never fails to 
ask the question of who is being served by 
or enjoying the benefits of wealth: 

“It is a preposterous theory that nobody 
gets any benefit from property unless he 
owns it. Such a theory would naturally 
lead to the opinion that unless a man owned 
a farm it would be a matter of indifference 
to him whether there were any crops or not. 

“The right place to measure the distri- 
bution of wealth is at the point of con- 
sumption, not of ownership. The goods 
produced must be followed into consump- 
tion to determine who derives the benefits 
from them. And when you do this the fal- 
lacy of the assertion that two or three per 
cent of the population enjoy most of the 
benefits of existing wealth is exposed. | 

“Two or three per cent of the population 
do not eat most of the foodstuffs produced 
in this country, or wear most of the cloth- 
ing, or burn most of the coal, or do most of 
the riding on the railways, or own most of 
the automobiles. They are not consuming 
the products of the industries. The great 
trade which is going on in this country 
today is not in supplying the wants of two 
or three per cent of the population.” 


The Desire for Power 


The essential purpose of capital was 
recognized much earlier by one of the great 
thinkers when he said that ‘‘society in 
large towns is babyish and wealth is made 
atoy. The life of pleasure is made so os- 
tentatious that a shallow observer must 
believe that this is the agreed best use of 
wealth, and whatever is pretended, it ends 
in cosseting. 

“But if this were the main use of surplus 
capital, it would bring us to barricades, 
burned towns and tomahawks presently. 
Men of sense esteem wealth to be the as- 
similation of Nature to themselves, the 
converting of the sap and juices of the 
planet to the incarnation and nutriment of 
their design. 

“Power is what they want, not candy; 
power to execute their design, power to give 
legs and feet, form and actuality to their 
thought, which to a clearsighted man ap- 
pears the end for which the universe exists 
and all its resources might be well applied.” 

But we still have left unanswered upon 
our hands, as it were, Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Rockefeller aside, the question of how much 
of the rich man’s income is invested, is 
given away, is taken in taxes and is spent 
upon himself. The ideas presented, the 
authorities quoted, are well enough, as far 
as they go. But cannot the subject be 
made more concrete? To bring out prin- 
ciples clearly, they must be reduced to 
dollars and cents, or at least to actual 
percentages. 

This can be done most effectively, the 


writer believes, only after we have exam- | 


ined in a little more detail the types of rich 
men we must deal with, and the nature of 
their expenditures. The public insists upon 
lumping all rich men in the same boat, and 
it persistently and singularly misunder- 
stands the nature of their expenditures. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The fourth will appear in 
an early issue. 
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(except in Far West) 
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THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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signed to retain or impart that 
alluring wave so essential to 
French or Shingle-bobbed 
hair. § See the “Bobbie” in 
your favorite shop today. It’s 
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251 Fourth Avenue New York 
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aesin suits and overcoats direct towearer 
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y 12 cold cash to swing it. Well, you’re 
>t good scout, Eddie, so this is what 
‘do I'd do this: What’s the matter 
p-tin’ up a grand, and I’d take you in 
jaruers and give you a third interest? ”’ 
ii’ ITsays. “I got it, all right, but I 
a iage for it.” 
» | laughs and says, ‘“ What’s the big 
, idie? You gonna shove off and sce 
wod, like you always said you would?” 
“Check.” 
, “Eddie,” he says, “this is the 
~ of a lifetime.” 
., “They all are. I mean, up to the 


fe .ys, “Well, come give it the oncet- 
ri ys. 4 

i ee and give it the O. O., and I’m 
i, t's a swell location, and a swell lit- 
six, and it’s the only gas pump in six 
« So I got me some outside dope on 
me find out they’s a ordinance against 
-m’e pumps in that precinct, any more 
Abe they was already, so I say to 

“Bddie,” I say, “‘ when opportunity 

s, m’t slap her side the jaw. Ina 
plrears you could salt down so much 
« ya could take off a whole season and 
eelaces. I mean, you could do it right, 
| yen you got back you wouldn’t be 
voted, neither.” 
9 coughed up the grand. That only 
ye e somewheres round sixty frogskins 
‘oank, and neither I or my pardner 
weno salary. We was to get ours out 
th Aim if they was any to split, or 
yd go flooey. But I doped it out it 
saire thing, or I wouldn’t of fell for it 
d pele been, 

: right from the bell we pull in a nice 
vet business, and it looks like we got 
ip only we hat so many rows among 
hcaer. I mean, my pardner was kinda 
nyhat way; he played everythin’ too 
se his chest. 
jeays to me, ‘‘Eiddie,”’ he says, “‘if it 
sn’for me you’d overstock us. You’d 
tl goose that laid the gilt egg. We’re 
i money on repairs and fillin’, ain’t 
’ hen why the heck do we want to 
ry stock for, anyways?”’ 
sis, “No, we don’t want to carry it; 
wit to put it in and then we want to 
h out. We got the best stand in ten 
ck and the only one in six—that’s the 
Ye 
3u1e kills some orders for shoes and ac- 
30's I was gonna order, and I got sore. 
ici, | told him man to man just what 
d a poor Limburger he was, anyways. 
0 ite a piker. 

‘A rightski,”’ he says, ‘‘then buy me 
(will you, and I wouldn’t care which. 
'yon’t be an old man before you make 
rtind up.” 

V«, I ain’t the kind of people that lays 
yso I go see the bank, and then I see 
pdner and I buy him out. I give him 
kl the real money I got, and a chattel 
te on the machines and tools, and 


ttes for four thou. The bank was in 

me on them notes. Then I fix me 
wat trade credit I could handle, and I 
skip a nice line of good old standbys in 
iy of tires and accessories and one 
ee. And I got a good display 
dy on the avenue, so I shove in a line 
he here wireless radio sets, and a man 
mt it. Some folks said it wasn’t only 
h’ but a fad, but I said so was the 
Oind the areoplane—oncet. And I 
lt lose much, but I could make a lot 
ht moved. And they did. 

|, I was so plagued to death with 
¥rkand bills payable and pay roll, and 
Totes to get rid of, I didn’t have no 
Ime off to read up any more about 
ces I’d go, when I’d cleaned up. So 
it so often’s I could. And I’d 
On somewheres round fifteen a 
30's to keep all the coin in the busi- 


r. Hannigan,”’ says the vice 
“that there’s the last of your 
You done very good, and lived 

| and paid off your debts, Mr. 
and now you got you a swell 
rise. What’s your plans for the 


Says, ‘‘I been on a shoe string 
3 | got kinda use to it. So I guess I’d 
land stack up some velvet, first, 
d lay off six months or so and 
d of a trip.” 
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“Don’t do it too early,” he says. “You 
got a swell little plant, but you got to watch 
it awile yet.” 

“Check,” I says. 

_ Well, the auto end of it was bringin’ me 
in about seven or eight grand, and the 
radio end brang in another one or a couple, 
and I was livin’ on the cheap, so the sugar 
piled up pretty lively. So I hat more time 
to kinda dope out the places on the map 
I wanted to see, and in somewheres about 
another year or a year and a half I hat ten 
thousand dollars in the bank, and about 
nine hunderd a month comin’ in. 

So I says to myself, “‘Eddie,’’ I says, 
“you’resolid on your pins. Nobody couldn’t 
knife you now, and nobody couldn’t open 
up and compute with you inside six blocks. 
If you took a sneak, trade could drop off 
some, but that’s about all. And if you 
hired you a manager on a per cent basis, 
maybe he wouldn’t rook you too much, at 
that. So let’s go.” 

So I stuck my nose in some maps and I 
hat me a swell time routin’ a trip. Gosh, I 
hat to snort when I recollected them teach- 
ers.at old P. S. 896, and in the High, and 
mom and the foreman and the other dif- 
ferent bunches that had give me the razz! 
It was gonna be five months, first-class. 

But then a real-estater comes in and sees 
me, and he says, “Mr. Hannigan,” he says, 
““we’re gonna have to take over the Non- 
pareil Garadge on a foreclosure. You know 
what it is. How’d it suit you to buy it?” 

Well, the Nonpareil was a big swell 
garadge just round the corners from me. 
It was a fine garadge, only it hadn’t never 
been run right. So I says, “‘How much?” 
“Bighty-nine five—just as 


it was a elegant garadge, and a bargain, so 
in the long run I go put it to the bank, and 
they was quite agreeable to back me up, 
so I dickered it out on the price and we 
close at eighty-two and a half. I give him 
eight: cash; five notes a year apart for five 
thou apiece—they was secured by my other 
place over on Netherlands Avenue—and a 
long mortgage to cover up the balance. It 
was all over but the sportin’ extras. 

I wasn’t only about twenty-four and a 
half or twenty-five, and I felt pretty smooth. 
The avenue station was runnin’ like a 
hydrant and the big garadge looked like pie 
from gramma. The only thing was, I hat to 
prolong that trip awile yet. But I’d of been 
a nitwit to let that Nonpareil get away. 
I mean, business is kinda like takin’ the 
second kick at a cat—you gotta be shifty on 
your feet or she’d make you miss. That’s 
why I bought up the Nonpareil. 

Well, that was just where I kinda mis- 
cued and cut the cloth. This Nonpareil had 
a bum rep, so the old customers had all 
went somewheres elset, and new ones didn’t 
come so easy, so she begun to cost me money 
like I was a cuckoo millionaire and she was 
a chorus girl. It was pretty raw. I hat to 
be in two different places the same time, 
and just to carry along the Nonpareil took 
all the receipts from Netherlands Avenue, 
and I put in somewheres around eighteen 
hours a day, only I didn’t never blow up or 
leave go of my nerve. I mean, I knew in 
the bottom it was all O. K., so I knew I 
could get away with it. And to make the 
long story short, I done it. But it took me 
two years, like a dog. 

Well, it was one June, and I was so tired 
I couldn’t been tireder. The Nonpareil had 
turned, and she was makin’ me a little 
dough and she was gonna make me a lot 
more, and I’d got a star foreman in both 
the two places, only I was so tired out I was 
like to fold up. So one day I was goin’ by 
a ticket agency, and they was a picture of 
some Alps, and another picture of Venice, 
and I looked ’em over awile and then I just 
meandered in and I says to the clerk, 
““When’s the next boat?”’ 

He says, ‘‘ Where for?”’ 

I was so tired I says, ‘“Anywhere. Eu- 
rope.” 

He says, “Week from Thursday. The 
Polaris, for Liverpool.” 

I says, ““Gimme a lower.” 

Well, it was about high time. If I’d of 
stayed on the job I’d of cracked anyways. 
So I give both my two foremen to under- 
stand they wouldn’t lose nothing by mak- 
ing me something wile I was gone, and I go 
down to get in the Polaris, bound for Liver- 
pool. Gosh! It sounded like it was too true 
to be good. And it was. 


The GLOBE-TROTTERS 


I mean, I’d always use to think of a ocean 


greyhound like in the illusterations, when | 


they stood it up side of the Woolworth 
Buildin’, to show you how much more 
len’th it had. I’d use to think if you was on 


the dock and took a slant at the smoke- | 


stacks, you'd get you a stiff neck. Well, 
when it was the Polaris, you’d had to kneel 


down on your hands and knees to peek | 


inside of ’em. 

I says, out loud, “Oy, oy! Has it got a 
permit to leave the harbor?”’ 

A feller in a uniform hears me, and he 
gets peeved. “What do you mean?” he 
says. 

I says, “Maybe I’m in the wrong slip. 
But I sure didn’t ast for the Staten Island 
ferry, and I can prove it.’ 

He says, ‘“‘ You think you’re kinda comic, 
don’t you?”’ 

Well, that made me sore, so I give him 
the codfish eye and I says, “‘That depends. 
What do you weigh?” 

Well, he didn’t say nothing more, so I 
got in the boat and saw my baggage to my 
compartment. It wasn’t only one flight 
downstairs with runnin’ cold water, and no- 
body hadn’t bought the upper, so it looked 
like I’d be pretty fairly comfortable, except 
it didn’t have no more footroom than a 
chummy roadster, and it looked so kinda 
secondhand. But anyways, it was a ocean 
liner, and I was on it. 

Well, then the old scow begun to wistle, 
so I went all the ways up to the deck where 
the life-savin’ boats was exhibited, to 
watch us undock. The only other people 
they was up there was a small little girl I 
kinda liked the looks of. I mean, girls 
hadn’t never meant nothin’ in my young 
life, but I wasn’t never so finicky it give me 
the colic to look at one, if her face was on 
straight. And besides, I was kinda on my 
toes. I mean, I was tickled I was on the 
boat. It was a rotten boat, and too kinda 
undersized, but it was swell to be on it. 

So the old tub she kept on wistling and 
begun to start off in low, and everybody 
flapped their handkerchiefs and yelled 
good-by and this girl she flapped and yelled 
good-by, so I says to myself, ‘‘Come on, 
Eddie,” I says, “‘don’t be a gloom, and 
crab the act. Go on in and belong.”’ So I 
did. I hauled out my handkerchief and I 
yelled as good as any of ’em. They was 
some ladies’ was bawlin’, too, but a line hat 
to be drew somewhere, and that’s where 
I drawed it. 

Well, after we passed the Bat’ry we 
jogged right and left till we come to the 
ocean, and then we turned square left, and 
by then it was time to go tie on the feed 
bag. And when I got in the restaurant I’ll 
be darned if this feller in the uniform wasn’t 
at my end of the table, with this little cutie 
I’d saw upstairs on the one side of him, and 
me on her other side. He was the radio 
operator; his name was Montague and he 
had kinda patent-leather hair, and I and 
him didn’t get along so good. The girl’s 
name was McGraw—Judy McGraw—only 
I couldn’t hardly so much as get a word in 
edgeways. I mean, this spark eater he shot 
off his mouth so much. But in the middle of 
the dessert she says to me, “‘ You must had 
lots of friends to see you off, Mr. Hannigan, 
didn’t they?” 

“Not except it was the porter I tipped,” 
I says. “And if I’m any judge o’ mean 
looks it wasn’t him, neither.” 

‘She looked kinda funny. 
waved and called good-by,” 
seen you.” 

I says, ‘‘That was the bunk. I mean, it 
was just so’s not to look like I was hookin’ 
aride. But I guess you had a rowdy bunch 
to see you off, all right, all right.’’ 

She leans over. “‘I ain’t acquainted with 
a single soul east of Chicago!’’ she says. 
“‘T was pullin’ the same bluff myself! So’s 
not to feel so lonesome.” 

Well, that kinda broke up the ice, but I 
didn’t see no more of her that night, be- 
cause she had her a walk with the radio 
feller, and I horned in a game of pitch in 
the smokin’ car—I mean the smoke room— 
and win eleven berries. Then I go crawl in 
among the alfalfa, and say, it was swell! 
There I was after all them years, goin’ off 
to see places on the map! Zowie! Even if it 
smelled so musty. : 

Well, I found out next day she was from 
St. Paul, where she just win a votin’ contest 
for the most popular girl in St. Paul. It was 
got up by a newspaper, with so many votes 
for.such-and-such subscriptions, and Judy 


“But you 
she says. “I 
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she win it by about two hunderd yearly 
subscriptions, daily and Sunday. She was a 
file clerk in a big grain elevator, so I could 
see she must be pretty high-class and had a 
slew of friends, or she wouldn’t of win it. It 
was a trip abroad. 

So we got along pretty decent, and she 
told me how she was waybilled. They’d 
give her a combination ticket like it was a 
club breakfast—hotels, meals, fares, rub- 
berneck wagons, and side trips. And all 
doped out right to the dot, so all she had to 
do wasn’t only to keep movin’, and brush 
her teeth. The high spots was London, 
Normandy, Paris, the Alps, Monte Carlo, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples and then 
back. So she ast me where I was goin’ my- 
self, and I said I wasn’t only just gonna 
kinda drift around, and she said it must be 
wonderful to be rich, and I didn’t say 
nothing. I mean, what would I of said 
anyways? 

Well, the next day I don’t hardly get a 
squint at her, only at meals, on account the 
way this radio feller behaves himself. He 
takes her to walk, and he explains radio to 
her, and he lets her listen in, and all this 
and that, and it didn’t mean nothin’ in my 
young life, except only I didn’t like this 
Montague anyways, not for sour shucks. 
I mean, he was too kinda kid-glove. So I 
sit in a stud game and win sixty-two dollars 
and hit the hay. 

Well, so soon’s I come up for air on the 
day after, I have the deck porter fix my 
chair where the sun could get at me, and I 
lay out and wait for Judy to show up, and 
that’s the way I played it the next two 
days. I mean, if she was wearin’ out the 
deck with this radio feller, I’d shut up my 
eyes like I was takin’ a snooze; and if she 
wasn’t I’d hop up and we’d take a walk. 
I mean, far be it from me to butt in on a 
navy officer. Because I knew if I did, I was 
libel to get in a jam with that feller and 
lose my temper and knock him cockeyed 
and then get put in clink for mutiny on the 
seas. I’d learnt that in the Army. 

But one night I and Judy we set awile on 
the lifeboat deck, and she ast me so many 
questions I hat to be polite to her, and tell 
her about school and mom and _ step-pop 
and the war and the garadge business, and 
all those. 

She says to me, “Eddie,” she says to me, 
“vou deserve this here trip. And I hope 
it’s all you drempt it would be, and then 
some.” 

“Judy,” I says, “I hope you get your 
hope. And the same to you. And as up to 
yet, I’m enjoyin’ it fine.”’ 

But after, they was a phonograph dance 
in the saloon, and I never was no hoofer, so 
she danced with the radio feller. I didn’t 
like that Montague, anyways; he was too 
kind of a dude, and when we was at the 
table I couldn’t hardly so much as get a 
word in edgeways, without I’d took a 
chisel. 

And then I went and blew out a fuse. 

It was like this: Me and Judy was gettin’ 
along so-so, and one day we was walkin’ 
around the regular walkin’ deck, havin’ us 
a walk, and it just come right out of my 
mouth before I knew I was gonna chirp. 

Isays, “Judy,” I says, “what the tripe is it 
you can see in that radio feller anyways?” 

She says, ‘Don’t you think you’re kinda 
fresh, Eddie?” 

Well, so long’s I’d sprung it, I went ahead 
and, L says,..; No, 01) dont. el athinicg hm 
kinda leary.” 

She says, “Eddie, I want you to dis- 
tinetly understand that maybe Mr. Mon- 
tague ain’t filthy rich, but he’s got a heart 
of gold!” 

Well, I hated to see a nice little girl like 
Judy get buffaloed, so I says, ‘‘ Yeah. 
Maybe he got his heart from a goldsmith,” 
I says, “but he got his manners from a 
brass foundry.” 

She says, ‘‘Mr. Hannigan, you 

I says, ‘Stop right there, Judy! I’m on. 
Do you except my apology? I didn’t know 
he was such a best friend of yours.” 

She says, ‘‘ Whose friend did you think he 
was?”’ 

Well, I was too fast with the kippy come- 
back. I says, ‘Well, that was the main 
trouble. I didn’t know he was anybody’s.”’ 

So then she wouldn’t speak to me no 
more, and she started to cut up like fury 
with the radio feller. And in the afternoon 
the wind begin to blow and the boat begin 
to wabble, and by suppertime they’s quite 
a big jag o’ people was kinda off their feed. 
And after supper I go up to the lifeboat 
deck, and there’s Judy and Montague, 
sittin’ kinda not so far apart, and lookin’ 
theirselves right in the eye, and talkin’ low. 


” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Well, Eddie,’ I says to myself, “this 
deal don’t amount to nothin’ in your young 
life, anyways, and what’s more, it never 
did, but if she’s those kinda girl, why, she’s 
certainly welcome to those kinda feller.” 
So I go in the smoke room and win forty 
bucks in a game o’ rummy, and then I climb 
in the cradle. But I had a kinda grouch. 
They’d shut up the porthole, so I couldn’t 
get no air. I always get grouchy when I 
can’t get no air. 

Well, the next day was a lulu. The wind 
blew twicet as hard as it had blew the day 
before, and the old barge went every which 
ways, and the waves kept sloshin’ up all 
over the decks and when the spray hit you 
it was like the needle shower in the Y, only 
it come a couple tons to oncet. I went out- 
doors, and about the only people out there 
was Judy, and she was up front, in behind a 
kinda canvas windbreak, watchin’ the 
waves come over the bow. Her face was all 
pink and wet and she was soppin’. 

“Oh, Eddie!” she says. ‘‘Come help me 
look! It’s great!’’ That was the first time 
she’d spoken to me since. 

So I took holt of the rail was there, to 
kinda brace me, and we looked, and she 
didn’t act mad a bit. She was a kinda 
funny girl anyhow. I mean, I’d thought 
she was mad. 

Well, the old lighter waded right into it 
and the spray come up and soaked us all 
over, and it was swell. 

She says, “‘Eddie, I want you should be 
friends with Mr. Montague, and I want he 
should be friends with you, because you’re 
my two best friends on the boat. So you 
got to make it up.” 

I says, ‘““Make what up?”’ 

She says, ‘“‘You’re both the two of you 
jealous as two tomcats, only I’m on a pleas- 
ure trip, and I don’t prefer to have it spoiled 
with animosity. So you got to make it up.” 

So I says, “All right, Judy.”’ I mean, I’d 
see where she let the radio feller make love 
to her, so it wasn’t nothin’ in my young life 
anyways, but I kinda hated to see her spoil 
her trip. Sol and Judy stayed and chinned 
and got soaked for about an hour or an 
hour and a half. But when I went to 
change, I says to myself, ‘‘Eddie,”’ I says, 
“you ain’t axually jealous, are you? Why, 
it don’t sound reasonable. Because if you 
was, you’d just give that radio feller the 
bum’srush, wouldn’t you? So you can’t be.” 

Well, I didn’t come to no conclusions, so 
at dinner I and the radio feller shake hands, 
only his was kinda oystery, to please Judy. 
And he looks like his liver wasn’t so good. 

I says, “‘Digestion off, Mr. Montague?” 

He says, “No, I’m only kinda weighted 
down with responsabilities.” 

“Mr. Montague,” says Judy, “‘has got all 
our lives in charge, and he’s heard from a 
ship up ahead where it’s the worst storm up 
ahead in goodness knows how long.” 

So I gives the radio feller a hard look, and 
I says, ‘““And you’re goin’ around broad- 
casting ite 

He kinda laughs. “Oh, only to good 
sailors like you and Judy.” 

Well, I was sore. The idea of that big 
stiff not havin’ no more sense, when such a 
lot of folks was scart already! Judy wasn’t 
scart though. I begin to wonder if it ain’t 
worth my wile to get jealous anyhow. 

Well, in the afternoon it got rougher and 
rougher. The ocean had went clean off its 
timin’, and the wind was like to blow the 
paint off the smokestacks, and people was 
really scart. I had a little powwow with 
Judy, and then the notion struck me for 
some reason another to go pay a call on 
the radio feller, so I did. But all of a 
sudden I got a funny hunch, and I says to 
him, “‘Why, brother,” I says, “you look 
kinda nervous.” 

Montague got as red’s a beet. “Don’t 
be silly,” he says. ‘It’s gonna be terrible 
nasty weather, and I got responsabilities. 
And this is my last round trip anyhow. I 
only had it two months, but I got a better 
job waitin’ for me in New York. But 
nervous? Don’t be silly.” 

So I slip him a cigar, and we set. And he 
says, ‘‘Judy’s a nice girl, ain’t she?”’ 

I says, ‘“Well, I guess you got a kinda 
way with you, at that.” 

He says, ‘‘ Well, I dunno how it is, but 
you certainly said it. They’s lots of ’em 
that would eat right out of my hand.” 

I says, ‘‘What’s the trouble? You too 
stingy to buy ’em a knife and fork?” 

Well, he was just gonna get lippy when 
his runnin’ mate breezed in; he was a nice 
young feller with a Fairbanks grin. And 
back of him come the young squirt that de- 
livered the messages, if any, with a chest 
cold. So Montague he didn’t say nothing, 
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and by and by I went downstairs in the 
saloon, and helped some workmen tie down 
the piano that had come loose. And then 
I and Judy had another little confab, but 
she wouldn’t only rave about the radio 
feller, and what a hard job he had, and how 
handsome he was, and all those kind of rot. 
I wasn’t jealous, but I was gettin’ awful 
fed up. 

Well, just before suppertime I was goin’ 
along the hall, and I kinda skidded round a 
corner, and there was Judy and Montague, 
and he’d had his arm round her, and he 
didn’t break away fast enough, so I see the 
whole thing. 

But Judy says, ‘‘Oh, Eddie,” she says, 
“do you know what’s went and happened? 
Paul’s assistant has been throwed down 
and break his wing and wrenched him in 
the leg and bruised him somethin’ fierce, 
and Paul’s got to be on duty all sole alone 
till the storm’s over!” 

I looks at the radio feller and I don’t like 
his looks. I tell you, he was nervous. Judy 
wasn’t. But I says, ‘‘Well, that’s the 
toughest kind, brother. But oncet in every 
so often we all got to come through with a 
little overtime. Ain’t it the truth?” 

Judy glares at me. ‘Oh, you’re cruel,” 
she says. ‘‘Go on—brush by.” 

So I brushed by, and the radio feller 
didn’t come to chow, and nobody much 
else did, and Judy wouldn’t talk about 
nothin’ but Montague, up there all alone, 
protectin’ our lives. I didn’t say so, but 
I’d as soon had mine protected by a good 
heavyweight dicky-bird. I tell you, he was 
yaller, but I couldn’t hardly say so to Judy. 
Not after the other run-in we had. She’d 
say I wasn’t only jealous. 

Well, somewheres just along in about 
there, they was a sockdolager of a bump, 
and the engines started to knock, and 
slowed down to about half or a third the 
revs. they’d been turnin’ over at. Then 
they was a whole flock of bumps and the 
engines all but died on us. Everybody 
that was in the restaurant got up and then 
most everybody fell down again, because 
the old tug sort of laid over on her side. 

Judy says to me, ‘‘My gracious!” she 
says. “‘What was that?”’ 

“Well,” I says, “‘I’m bettin’ we either 
run over a dog or elset it was a engine 
busted down.” 

She says, “‘Can they fix it?” 

I says, “Search me.”’ 

She says, “What on earth’ll happen to 
us if they can’t?” 

I says, “That’s my trouble—it ain’t on 
earth. If it was I could told you, but what 
I dunno about these marine engines would 
fill up quite a big circular.” 

Well, you could hear people howlin’ and 
screechin’ all over the boat. We’d roll over 
one side and then we’d roll over the other 
side, and a: couple windows was stove in, 
and the dishes all got smashed, and you 
couldn’t keep your footin’, and it was quite 
a time. Well, I don’t claim I took it so 
humorous I hat to haw-haw at it, but all 
the same I didn’t bother to ast anybody no 
questions. I mean, they was only two kinds 
0’ people to ast ’em of: One kind wouldn’t 
know the answer anyways, and the other 
kind was the engineers. And if I was a 
engineer on a ocean liner, and anybody ast 
me any questions in a pinch like those, I’d 
crowned him with a spanner. So I didn’t. 

I'd lost Judy, so I got a hunch I’d go up 
and see the radio feller and get what news 
they was. So I clawed upstairs, and there 
he was all alone with himself, sittin’ in a 
corner and makin’ funny noises. He was so 
scart he was paralyzed. 

I says, “What do you know, brother?” 

He says, “Yip! Yip!” 

I says, “Are we dangerous?”’ 

And he nods his head yes. 

I says, “Cap’n tell you to get help?” 

He nods yes. 

I says, ‘Done it?”’ 

And he shakes his head no. 

I says, ‘“Why not?” 

And he blats like a sheep. I tell you, the 
feller was so scart he didn’t know if he was 
afoot or horseback. 

I says, “‘Well, you’re a healthy young 
rabbit to trust our lives to! Whyn’t you 
stand up on your hindlegs and get busy?” 

And he blats. 

Leavin’ out the blubbers, he says, 
““We’re gone ducks.” He says, “We lost 
two blades off a propeller and the starboard 
engine’s broke down and the nearest ship 
to us is three hunderd mile. And in a 


couple hours it’s gonna be the worst gale, - 


and we ain’t gonna have steerage way and 
we won’t live through it. And this was my 
last trip! I had a job in New York!” | 


= | 
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some speed you’re gonna get your oy | 
vate gale right now in the sweet: \¢ 
quick, and you’re gonna get it from j,: 

And he blats. ie 

So I take him by the scruff of his, 
and we waltz around awile, and fa) 
what furniture they was, and ha; 
shins a few times, and in the long 
sling him in his chair, and I put hi} 
set on him, and not so gentle, 

“Now, then, Dorothy,” I says, “ 
spark.” \ 

Well, he would if he could, but he\ 
He’s so scart he can’t so much as 1 
the key. 

“Get on with it, princess,” I says; 
on with it!” And right wile I was sa\\ 
the boat rolls over again, and Judy «| 
the door, and all but squashes her (| 
wall. at 

“T knew it,’ she says, “I knew. 
would be in his place! And yousem| 
big worm!—you quit me cold, and sn) 
up here to pester him, at a time like 
Get out of here! Get out!” 

“After you,” I says. Because if s} 
in love with him they wasn’t no se. 
havin’ her look too close at this radio | 
and they was a lot less sense than t 
havin’ her listen to him, in the case | 
his wind back. “All out, Judy,” 1. 
“This means you.” 

“No,” she says, “I’m gonna stay 
Paes 

“Nix, no and nope,” I says. 
against the rules, and you’re gonna gi 
if I have to throw you out!” And. 
just about what I hat to. And whe 
kinda wrastled her downstairs, and bi 
us had got black and blue from fall} 
the walls and ceilin’, I told her if she w 
to help she could go in the saloon and 
up a hymn fest. Of course she wasn’ 
up to why I’d threw her out, and sh 
the maddest woman you ever see, | 
her it was so Paul could keep his mi) 
his job, so she’d ought to thank me 
she didn’t. She scratched. But that 
nothin’ to a auto repairman. 

Well, the whole darn thing wasn’t 
of my funeral, except in a way it wa: 
If we tipped over I’d get just as wet’s 
body. So I went up to the assistant 
feller’s cabin, that was right next the 
room, and he was in pretty bad shape 
he was all over splints and bandages, bh 
could still grin. I love a feller that can 

I says, ‘Bosco,’ I says, “your bos 
chucked up the sponge. Now listen; 
could get you in your office, could 
stand it?” 

He says, ‘‘What do you mean?” 

I says, “I ain’t hep to your set-up, 
hookup, your len’th, your static, your 
or your religion, and I ain’t got no) 
license. But I fooled around quite 
with radio; it’s part o’ my line. AndI 
a electrical man. Montague’s flopped. 
come tell me what to do, and I can d 

“Get a steward,” he says. “I’m: 
ier’n I look.”’ 

Well, me and the steward and the y 
squirt that delivered the messages, W 
terrible chest cold, we shunt him i 
office all right, without breakin’ anj 
more on him that was specially impoi 
and we put Montague on a kind of ale 
sofa, where he could be all nice and 
and seasick, and the young feller gets ¢ 
headset and I’m the operator, and the 
erer. So we kinda puttered around, a1 
hadn’t hardly any current left to spe: 
and we was jounced all over kin; 
come by the ocean, and the squirt was p 
busy takin’ word to the cap’n tha 
hadn’t found no customers yet, and it 
on like that till long about midnight 
then we picked up a big freighter ab 
hunderd mile east that said it would 
give us a hand. So things went alon; 
that, and we picked up another sh 
two hunderd mile east, and we ast 
weather was like up there, and 
was a mill pond. So we sends 
down below, so’s to pacify the | 

Then they blows in a officer wi 
on him, and he says to me, 
“What the five-star blinkin’ 
says, ‘‘are you doin’ in here?” 

“Tm a nursegirl,’”’ I says, 
mindin’ Mr. Montague.” 

The gold-lace feller takes a slant 
tague. ‘‘Yo-ho-ho,” he says, “and a 
of sassparilla!”’ J 

The assistant radio feller says, 
Mr. Hannigan,” he says, “and In 
state he’s done one swell job.” A 
starts to spill some fairy story anoth 

.(Continued on Page 167) - 
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I says, ‘“Well, buck, if you a 


 Yontinued from Page 162) 
he iddle of it he gives a kinda funny 
ywkind he keels over in a faint. He’d 
‘ke his bum arm on the chair when 

rolled over. 
) [ells the gold-lace feller what the 
, ve was, ahead, and how it was I got 
» a lunteer operator, and then I says, 
dw,” I says, “thankin’ you one and 
or our kind attention, I’m through, 
gs on as I see this young feller in his 
. fou’d get some help tomorrer 
sinf you need it, and by suppertime 
seat calm. I’m much obliged for all 
: gteful thanks,”’ I says, ‘“‘and now 
avindly hang some tire chains round 
ye.and go jump overboard, willyou?”’ 
en was kinda sore. I mean, I kinda 
teret misunderstood. I guessed he 
juss00 darn technical about my oper- 
‘gen I didn’t have no naval license. 
ellmyways, I went down in my com- 
me and hit the hay. I mean, I’d hit 
ein every so often. The rest of the 
-Jyas kinda revolutionary. But it 
‘ean nothin’ in my young life, be- 
sitvas going to clear off tomorrer any- 
_ ad most of the people had stopped 
pilin’ and screamin’. 
ellpime-by it was tomorrer, and I got 
sathe old raft wasn’t rollin’ around 
s9 uch, but the engines was certainly 
_ nly my room porter said the engi- 
. guld fix us up in a couple hours, so 
ou make Liverpool all right without 
ywoecause it was clearin’ off. 
ell go get outside my breakfast, but I 
‘3: Judy. I go have a little consti- 
ma but I don’t see Judy. And by and 
by brings me a telegram from New 
-y Fastnet, or some such place, and I 
-on and read it, and then I gag. It 
> 

| 
Jeerlands Avenue shop and station 
ely destroyed by fire yesterday. 
er lvises cannot get new building per- 
fogarage on account of recent re- 
jos this region and lease therefore 
milcally canceled. Please cable in- 
tiis. Nonpareil intact.’ 


ll7ou could of knocked me over with 
th, but nobody did. I mean, I was 
1 oggy, for a second. And then I 
toryself, “Eddie,” I says, ‘“‘hang onto 
| boy! Your name ain’t Monta- 
‘Tays; ‘it’s Hannigan.” So I lights 
me and then I go upstairs to send 
»sne orders: 
llwhen I got to the radio room, if 
‘ysn’'t Montague as chirky as every- 
_ And Judy, listenin’ in. Judy she 
der back round, and wouldn’t notice 
tu Montague says, “‘Oh, hello there! 
nietter today?” 
alo give him credit. He had the best- 
atl gall I ever see. I says, “Yes, 
‘s I says, ‘““Where’s the young crip 
nuinin’?” 
lighs. “Why, the poor kid’s out of 
eg with a fever. Doc says he’s libel 
tat way for a week.” 
a}, ““Where’s the little squirt that 
sh errands?” 

ital,’ says Montague. 
a.Tough, ain’t it?” 
llJudy still don’t notice me. So I 
‘an you take a message for New 
Care you still too nervous to?” 
eJudy opens up on me. It comes so 
n't quite get only the gist of it, but 
it was some gist. Accordin’ to her 
iteems Montague was a kind of a 
/ seems he’d been attackted by the 
Dior somethin’, last night, but he’d 
| his job till he’d got the word that 
Ws help in the neighborhood, and it 
cna clear off anyways. 


“Pneu- 


THE SATURDAY 


And it seems I was a hobo that had all 
but upset the apple cart by botherin’ the 
radio feller, me being scart. And jit seems 
it was Montague’s last trip all right, and 
the weddin’ gongs was gonna ring as soon’s 
he hit New York again. 

Well, of course I see the point, and it 
don’t hardly take me half a day, neither. 
Montague has give her this song and 
dance, and she’d see him at his desk when I 
throwed her out, and the assistant and the 
squirt wasn’t so good, now, for witnesses. 
And it don’t hardly seem likely Montague 
would of forgot that officer that come in— 
and that made me kinda worried. It looks 
like I was framed. 

So when I could stick a word in edge- 
ways, I says to the radio feller, I says, 
“Who was that admiral that rambled in 
Just when I was signin’ out?” 

_He laughs and says, “His name’s Hop- 
kins. He’s third officer—and he’s my 
brother-in-law.” : 

So then I see I’m ditched all right, and I 
guess I begun to wilt, but I wilted too 
quick. 

“Yes,” says a voice back of us, and we all 
three of us jumped. “Yes,” says the gold- 
lace feller, “and I ain’t never gonna brag 
about it, neither. I heard every word you 
just said, Paul. But when I promised you 
this mornin’ I’d keep shut up about it, so’s 
you could get off with a clean record, as 
long as you was gettin’ through anyways, 
I didn’t know they was a lady rival in the 
case. So now I’m gonna tell this lady the 
how of it, between you and Mr. Hannigan.” 

I says to myself, ‘Eddie,’ I says, 
“Fade!”’ And I did. 

Well, in about two minutes or two min- 
utes and a half Judy comes poundin’ by me 
on the deck with her handkerchief up to her 
face and I don’t see her again till the sun 
was settin’. Neither her nor the radio feller 
had came to their meals. But the ocean 
had got flat, and we wasn’t only just two 
days from Liverpool. 

So I was standin’ at the back, okayin’ the 
sunset, when Judy puts her mitt on my arm. 

“Say, Eddie,” she says, kinda soft. 

I says, ‘‘ Present.’ 

She says, “I’m sorry, Eddie. I got 
fooled.” 

I says, “About what, Judy? His gold 
heart?” 

She says, “Oh, don’t!’’ So I didn’t. 

And bime-by she says, “‘ Eddie.” 

I says, “Still present.” 

She says, “‘It was only he treated me so 
kinda genteel and he was so impressed by 
me. And he was so kinda regal, the way he 
acted. And you was always so chilly. First 
off, I—I used him to try and egg you on, 
Eddie. Then I thought you didn’t care, 
and he did, and that was that. It’s been a 
awful slap, Eddie. I was so wrong it gives 
me the shivers. Then they was another 
thing. I thought you was purse-proud, 
when he wasn’t only on a salary.” 

“That’s all right,’’ I says, and I showed 
her my telegram. “‘All it means,” I says, 
“is that so far my Nonpareil only just 
barely breaks even, without countin’ in 
over four thousand dollars interest a year, 
and the term payments on my notes. And 
I hat to raise all that and my own livin’ ex- 
penses out of the Netherlands Avenue place, 
and now it’s gone flooey. Purse-proud? 
I ain’t purse-proud. I’m deficit-shy.”’ 

She says, “‘ You could find another stand, 
couldn’t you?” 

I says, “‘You go find me as good a loca- 
tion as that was on the avenue, with as 
good goodwill, that’ll bring me the same 
return on my investment as that did, and 
I’d pay you twenty-five thousand dollars 
spot cash. They don’t grow any more, 
Judy. The only real capital money I ever 
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had in it was about sixty-five hunderd, and 
it earnt me a hunderd and fifty per cent, 
and in five years it’d been earnin’ me three- 
four hunderd. No, I gotta hustle.” 

She says, “‘That’s certainly a crime, 
Eddie.” 

I says, “Well, it gives you the same 
chancet you had with that radio feller.” 

She says, ‘‘ What’s that?” 

I says, ““To marry a plain ordinary 
workin’man—that’s jealous.” 

She says, “Oh, Eddie!”” And kinda snug- 
gles. “Did you really care? All the time?” 

“Check,” I says. ‘‘I guess I must of.” 

Well, it was in about an hour or an hour 
and a half, when we was up on the lifeboat 
deck, when I says, “So, it’s like this, baby; 
I’d cable back to try and sell the Nonpareil 
for what it cost me, and then when I got 
my equity out, I’d have about fifteen or 
twenty thou for a capital, and you and 
me’d go on and have our trip, and then I’d 
start over again on a small scale.” 

She says, ‘‘Don’t be such a goat. Didn’t 
you tell me where the Nonpareil’d be a 
whale of a success, sometime? Well, the 
very idea of sellin’ it! After the work you 
put in on it! And we wouldn’t go on with 
our trips, neither. We’d go back and live 
cheap and I’d be your bookkeeper for a 
wile, and you put it up to your bank and I 
just know they’d carry you.” 

I says, “But, baby, I ain’t only got 
twelve hunderd cash in the world countin’ 
what I win in the smoke room. What 
would we live on? I’m»gonna be broke the 
next two-three years.” 

She says, “‘ My included ticket cost four- 
teen hunderd net, and I bet I could cash it 
in for eight, anyways, in London. And 
when folks are poor and owe money besides, 
they ain’t got any right to have luxuries 
like our trips.” 

I says, “But baby—all my life long I’d 
wanted to see them Alps!” 

She says, “So did I. But for a couple 
days in the Alps we could furnish us a 
room.” . 

I says, “Think of Paris, France! You 
want to see it too.” 

She says, “For what we’d spend I’d 
furnish us a swell parlor.” 

I says, ““Rome! You wouldn’t want to 
give that up.” 

She says, “I’d rather have a sittin’ room 
any day.” 

I says, “‘ Venice!” 

She says, ‘‘That means a tile bath.” 

I says, ‘“‘Monte Carlo, Normandy, the 
battle front, Florence and Naples!” 

She says: “Laundry, kitchen, dinin’ 
room, b-bedroom. And in couple years, 
after the Nonpareil’s goin’ good, we’d travel 
everywheres in the whole wide world, Eddie, 
and waste all the money we want. But 
not yet.” 

I see I’m cooked, so I says, ‘All right. 
They’s just one thing more. Did that radio 
feller use to call you Judy?” 

“Why, yes,” she says. ‘““Why?” 

“Then so help me Moses,” I says, “‘I’ll 
never call it to you as long’s I live! Let’s 
see—you’re so little I’d call you Jumbo. 
All right, Jumbo,” I says, ‘‘let’s go. I 
mean, let’s go back.” So we did. 


So, as I was sayin’, I and Jumbo sit down 
in the battle front and eat our supper, and 
then we take the dishes out to Normandy 
and wash ’em and wipe ’em. And then we 
go in Paris, and get out the books and maps 
and folders and prospectuses and one thing 
another, and decide what different places 
we'd go to, when the time’s ripe. I mean, 
the Nonpareil’s all but put over, but we’re 
livin’ on the cheap so’s to save up, and it 
looks now like we’d be on Easy Street in 
about a year or a year and a half. 
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Gym Shoes 


8 points of Superiority 


The actual moulded suction sole grips the 
smoothest surface. 


2, Scientific last supports instep bones and 
muscles preventing broken down arches. 


Sole is extra heavy under the ball of the 
foot where the wear comes. 


4 A special cushioned narrow heel prevents 
callouses and absorbs the shocks. 


Scientific cut keeps foot from sliding for- 
ward and jamming toes into end of shoe. 


Sole is slightly concave (not the ordinary 
rocker type) whichbringsall the 16 suction 
cups into full contact with the ground. 


qi Toe has an extra heavy scuffer cap. Full 
double foxing reinforces the whole shoe. 


8 Light in weight yet built for hard wear. 
Sole serves as a cushion to protect ankle, 
knee and hip joints. 


Inquiries invited from athletic directors, 
gymnasium instructors, coaches and re- 
sponsible dealers and distributors. 


The Servus Rubber Company 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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[StopFoot Pains 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 


Non-Skid Arch Uplift is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles, 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


UPLIFT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 


IT’s ALL 
IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE 

. PAD 


State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 paid; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 
(2 D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Dept. E Cincinnati, Ohio 


says Kemper Slidell. Frank DePries 
made over $325 profit in one day. 
L.D. Payneaveraged $20.77 profit 
for 217 days. F. E. Mendenhall 
Wes: half time and made $100 


ee a week. W. E. Findlay ran up 
his commissions in afew months from $100 


them rw) to over $500 per month. Every Home, 
Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live 


Prospect —Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Ex- 
tinguishers before. Our special training course starts you 
on road to success first day. If now employed, we can show 
you how to make big money during spare time. No Experi- 
ence Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how 


to make real money. Territory going fast—write today ! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 331 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


BOYS —Nige? 


MONEY e 


You can earn a Dollar or more every Thursday afternoon if yousell 
The Saturday Evening Post to folks in your town (in U.S. A.). 
Extra prizes and great fun besides! Start right now; write your 
address in the margin of this ad and mail to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Sales Division, 990 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay “ filling”’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no &ill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


For beauty of appear- 
ance, long wear, and 
smooth operation, every 
yard of Brenlin is hand- 
finished by experts 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Those bright large areas of light, your 
windows, the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of any room, need special thought 
for their beauty. 

Such thought you have perhaps 
given them in your choice of draperies 
and curtains. 

Such thought, too, when you first 
hung them, you may have given to 
the choice of harmonious colors for 
your window shades. 

But now, as they hang before the 
light, are your window shades as beau- 
tiful as when you first put them there? 
Or are they faded and streaked with 
ugly pinhole cracks, spoiling the 
effect of the whole room? 


Lasting beauty for a 
few cents more 


In window shades of durable Brenlin 
there is Jasting beauty for your win- 
dows. And you can get Brenlin at a 
cost of but a few cents more than that 


; For years they hang before the light 
| smooth, uncracked, unfaded 


window shades of durable Brenlin— 


of ordinary shade cloth. Unlike or- 
dinary shade cloth, Brenlin has no 
brittle filling of chalk or clay to break 
and fall out, causing unsightly cracks 
and pinholes that show in glaring re- 
lief against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough in itself to keep it always 
straight and smooth. 


It resists the constant strain of roll- 
ing and unrolling, the jerking and snap- 
ping of the wind. Rain will not dis- 
color it as it discolors shades of inferior 
quality. And its beautiful hues, ap- 
plied by hand, resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three times as 
long as the ordinary shade. It may be 
had in a large variety of soft, rich 
colors to harmonize with every interior 
scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a dif- 
ferent color on each side, will blend 
with both interior and exterior. 


\ 


\ 


renli: 


the long-wearing — 
Winvow SHavE mal 


“Beauty begins ‘ 
where the light , 
comesin! / 


When you buy window shad 
that what you are getting 1s 
Brenlin. The name is emboss 
forated on the edge of every ! 
you don’t know where to ge 
write us; we’ll see that you ar 


There are many valuable | 
you in our interesting booklet: “4 
Shade and Decorate your W 
Write for it. We’ll be glad 
together with some samples ce 


“The oldest window shade house 

2045 Reading Road 6th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camd 

Dealers may also be supplied by:— — 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc! .. ile 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 5 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. . Los Angi 


The Breneman-Sommers Co. .. P 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. . Kansas 
Rasch & Gainor. . . . . . - Balti 


Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. . .« St 


clays of Queen Victoria, who was deter- 
nd to keep her court circumspect and 
yy, no matter what the consequences. Not 
helightest breath of scandal was coun- 

yeed then, and scandal, to the old queen, 
aipelled with a capitalS. That dearlady 
<d to have examined the lists of candi- 
i; for presentation herself, and woe to 
anne whose credentials did not meet the 
apjoval of her critical eye. The rules, 
thegh nowadays interpreted more freely, 
eijdeclare that a divorcée is défendue, 
enwice married is beyond the pale; and 
eye a maid with histrionic ambitions is 
déussée in England. | om Ins 

hgland takes a keen interest in its na- 
iy candidates. For them the voice of 
mezy is silent, and family standing alone 
voits. The country loves exclusiveness, 
anthe bars at court are jealously guarded 
agast the slightest lowering. A sponsor 
fon Englishwoman must be a bona fide 
fri:d, really know personally the details of 
thexhaustive references; and the absolute 
jetr of the routine must be observed. No 
nish man or woman can plead ignorance 
of is routine. The rules in minute detail 
arelearly set forth in the lord chamber- 
jais regulations, and woe betide the one 
wih ignores them, no matter how plausible 
thveason for so doing. Last year a well- 
inyn dowager appeared at court in an old- 
sj: court train measuring many times the 
erth specified in the latest regulations. In 
soi way she had eluded the vigilant at- 
te;ants, carrying the train neatly over her 
ani, and it was not until she had finished 
he curtsies to their majesties and was 
sw:ping out of the Throne Room that her 
aureity was realized. At once a quiet buzz 
swt through the room and followed her 
don the corridors. Their majesties ex- 
chiged glances, and the following morning 
onof the king’s bodyguard delivered to her 
a ite of sharp reprimand for the offense, 
noting out that under no condition must 
i} ippen again. Though it was true that 
shhad not the money for a new outfit, she 
wi rich in family connections and believed 
thr would carry her through. But court 
etuette does not function that way, and 
chunfortunate dowager is now called ec- 
ceiric. 

.owever, Americans know little of that 
stin and perilous road. Women from this 
coatry have a naive way of declaring in 
wie-eyed amazement that they didn’t un- 
deitand. 

nd England simply shrugs its shoulders. 
“ose Americans, you know.” 

It is known that the regulations are 
ovtlooked by your countrymen,”’ said one 
lol subject of Great Britain, ‘“‘but the 
eentry is poor and we need American 
miey. After all, many of the American 
Winen who are presented at court never 
ajear again, so what does it matter if they 
bak the rules and do not meet our re- 
qiements of birth and position? They 
hee their peep into the inner sanctum, and 
gly in the achievement. We smile and 
hiaor them,” 


“he Chamberlain’s Regulations « 


Tundreds of ambitious American women, 
ulismayed by regulations that should ex- 
elie them, hover on the outskirts of social 
Lidon waiting like scavengers for the 
Dy that will feed their souls on the diet— 
«rt society —which is to them life-giving. 
Snetimes it looks as though there is not 
eiugh fresh meat to go around, but if pa- 
tice lasts, an impecunious duchess, vis- 
cintess or lady will invariably appear, 
aracted by the siren song of American 
dlars, and under her guidance the daugh- 
tof Uncle Sam is headed toward Buck- 

‘tam Palace. Nothing is to be lost by the 

n and everything is to be gained, for the 
nle ladies are thus enabled to continue 
{a bit longer in the style to which they 
a accustomed and the American can make 
t boast which will echo down the ages 
titshe has been “‘presented at the greatest, 
Nst brilliant and most impressive court in 
t: world.” 

This is far from an idle boast, and no one 
0 has ever witnessed the ceremony can 
| to be impressed with its beauty and 
Cnity. You will be caught in its spell even 
‘you haven’t seen it, and somehow you 
‘| find yourself longing to be among the 
‘ored ones. Somehow you are even con- 
t to jwait from year to year, gradually 
Ping up on the long list in the lord 
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A CURTSY TO THE CROWN 


(Continued from Page 36) 


chamberlain’s office, and great is the heart- 
throb when you receive the magic commu- 
nication which reads: 


The Lord Chamberlain is commanded by 
Their Majesties 


to invite 
Mrs. 
to a Court at 
Buckingham Palace 
on 
May 
at 9:30 P.M. 


Ladies: Court dress with feathers and trains. 
Gentlemen: Full Court dress. 


_ Until that moment your fate has rested 
in the hands of your ambassador or per- 
sonal sponsor, but once that card, with the 
other smaller one which reads “To be 
Presented, Mrs. .’ neatly clipped to 
it, is in your hands, there are duties aplenty. 
If you are punctilious you will observe the 
letter of the regulations, which change al- 
most seasonally, according to the temper of 
the nation, the royal family and the leading 
political party. Take, for example, the lord 
chamberlain’s regulations for 1921. I cite 
them because of the unusual specifications. 
The crown was observing strict economy 
because of the effects of war, and the entire 
ceremony was reduced to the minimum of 
display. They read: 


CEREMONIAL DEPARTMENT, 
St. JAMES’s PALACE, S. W. 1, 
23rd December, 1920. 
Their Majesties’ Courts—1921 
Lord Chamberlain’s Regulations. 


(1) Ladies who have been presented and who 
wish to be summoned to one of Their Majesties’ 
Courts during the coming year are requested to 
make written application to the Comptroller, 
Ceremonial Department, St. James’s Palace, 
S. W. 1, on the Ist January next but not before 
that date. 

(2) A lady attending a Court may present one 
lady, for whom she must be responsible, in addi- 
tion to her daughter or daughter-in-law. The 
names of ladies to be presented should be for- 
warded by the lady who wishes to make the 
presentation when she sends in her own name. 

(3) A lady presented for the first time can 
only present her daughter or daughter-in-law at 
the Court at which she is presented. 

(4) No applications can be received from 
ladies who wish to be presented. Their names 
must be forwarded by the ladies who wish to 
make presentations. 

(5) Ladies may be accompanied by their hus- 
bands if the latter have been presented, but 
gentlemen do not pass before the King and 
Queen. Ladies who wish to be accompanied by 
their husbands should state the fact in their ap- 
plications, and they should also state if the 
ladies they desire wish to be accompanied by 
their husbands. Once the summons has been 
issued the amending of a summons card in order 
to include a lady’s husband can only be per- 
mitted under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. 

(6) Summonses are issued about three weeks 
before the date of each Court, and should it not 
be convenient for a lady to attend the particular 
Court to which she is summoned, it will be open 
to her to make her excuses to the Lord Cham- 
berlain in writing, when her name can, if de- 
sired, and if possible, be transferred to another 
list. 

(7) The Dress Regulations are: Ladies, Court 
Dress without feathers and trains. Gentlemen: 
Full Court Dress. 

It is urgently requested that all applications 
will be made strictly in accordance with the 


above Regulations. 
SANDHURST, 


Lord Chamberlain. 


CEREMONIAL DEPARTMENT, 
St. JAMES’s PALACE, S. W. 1, 
January, 1921. 
Dress to be Worn by Ladies Attending Their 
Majesties’ Courts. 

Feathers, Veils, and Trains have now been 
abolished, and the style of dress for ladies at- 
tending Courts is the same as they would wear 
at any official evening reception, with Jewels, 
Full-size Orders, Decorations and Medals. 

Sketches showing the style of dress are on 
view at the Ceremonial Office, St. James’s 
Palace. 

On all official occasions ladies in Evening 
Dress may wear Orders, Decorations and Med- 
als in Miniature, when Insignia are worn; but 
when gentlemen wear Levee or Full Dress, 
ladies should wear full-sized Orders, Decora- 
tions, etc. 


Unfortunately though, at the last mo- 
ment, the court ceremonies were canceled 
that year because of the industrial situa- 
tion, and the candidates were presented at 
a garden party given by the queen in July. 
The regulations of the previous year—1920, 
the first court after the war—were marked 
with the same simplicity. 


Eight Inches 
North of Your Chin 


HERE stands your hat—most prominent item of 

your turn out, it looms alone in silhouette for all 
the world to see. Therefore it must be correct. 
Therefore it must be becoming. And therefore—it 
should be a Young's! 


Young’s Hats are famous not only for their smart 
styling and fine workmanship but for their ability to 
make you look your best. You can easily prove that 
our Fall styles include the most becoming hat you 
ever wore—our nearest dealer is ready to show you. 


Young's at $5 is the standard of hat value 
the country over. Other qualities at other 
prices. The Young hat-box portrays 
“The Sky-Line of the Nation’’—a com- 
posite picture of representative buildings of 
America’s great style centers, symbolizing the 
nation-wide popularity of Young’s Hats. Buy 
your Fall hat where you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE.,.NEW YORK 
FACTORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


FELT HATS—STRAW HATS 


Wear Young’s Hats for correct 
and becoming style 
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You need this service 


There’s a lot of ‘‘ditto-ing”’ in your busi- 
ness. Maybe something you’ve written 
ought to be put into the hands of every 
executive and salesman. Maybe it’s 
multiple order systems, charts, or the 
many forms used in office and factory. 


There’s just one best way to handle “ ditto- 
ing’’—put Ditto on the job. For thou- 
sands of concerns, large and small, Ditto 
is saving hundreds of thousands of dollars; 
in sales and accounting departments, and 
in routine office systems. 


Give Ditto one good original—anything 
typed, written, drawn, or printed—and it 
gives you exact duplicates. Notypetoset, 
no stencils to cut. Anybody can operate 
it; quick, simple, accurate. 

In every office there are a dozen, perhaps 
a hundred, uses for this modern copying 
machine. It saves you money; and it saves 
time and effort which you pay money for. 


New Models. You can get a copying 
device for every need. DITTO, Incorpo- 
rated, makes eight styles, $2 —$270. 


DITTO, Incorporated 


125 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
DITTO Systems Offices in All Principal Cities 


Ditto 


ELIMINATES RE-WRITING 


Firm Name— 


Adiineo Trt Naa re 
ness PASE 


| \ Nature of Busi 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Last year was again an unusual one, for 
the court was in mourning and for some 
time there was grave doubt that the cere- 
mony would be held, even though the invi- 
tations were out. However, after a series 
of councils in the royal household no change 
was made jn the plans for the presentations 
at the instance of the queen, who recog- 
nized the loss the tradespeople would suffer 
if the ceremonies were abandoned. Those 
presented at that time had the novel ex- 
perience of seeing her majesty attired in a 
gown of black jet, which furnished a bril- 
liant setting for her court jewels, and many 
of the other royal ladies were in mourning 
garb. It is the queen’s custom to wear 
white; in fact, she opposed colors for any of 
her subjects on these occasions, but again, 
thoughtful of the merchants, she finally al- 
lowed this notable change, and now a gown 
of any delicate hue is permitted. 

The part played by the shopkeepers is 
not to be lost sight of by a candidate to 
court functions. First of ‘all, if you are 
scrupulous in observing the rules and do 
not wish to brave a good many frowns you 
will deal only with local dealers and with an 
open hand. Many a merchant lives by the 
extravagances of court life, and the slogan, 
“London clothes for London,” prevails. 
There is a strong fraternal feeling among 
the royal warrant holders. They have even 
organized an association of purveyors to his 
majesty, and if the wares of one of their 
number are slightly out of fashion one sea- 
son the others give him a lift in one way or 
another. They are the blessed among deal- 
ers and they guard their honors zealously. 
Don’t think for a moment that you can slip 
through unnoticed if you have passed them 
by for your favorite shop, for you may be 
surprised a few days before your presenta- 
tion to see in the columns of a newspaper 
such a notice as this: ‘“‘Mrs. X is among 
those to be presented at court next week. 
Gown by ” All social London, in 
court circles and out, sneers if your modiste 
is not the proper one, and you may have a 
pretty time living it down. Even that 
simple announcement smacks of trade, for 
a fixed charge of one pound is exacted for 
the cost of inserting the notice, about the 
only sum in the entire proceedings that is 
not extracted directly from you. The dress- 
makers really have charge of the trans- 
action, for they are only too glad to 
proclaim their distinguished patronage, 
and the newspapers, realizing this, reap 
the harvest. 


Weary Rehearsals 


Nowadays, if you are in the know, you 
will place yourself in the hands of a charm- 
ing lady, one of the most picturesque of the 
long line of court dressmakers, who wields 
no small power behind the throne. Ad- 
mitted both by birth and by marriage to 
the most exclusive circles in England she 
held an enviable position before the war. 
But she lost interest in society after the 
death of her husband and several other 
members of her family in the war, and de- 
cided to go into business. Her friends were 
horrified, but in spite of them she became 
a member of the staff of a fashionable 
dressmaker. With all her influential friends 
eager to help her, her success was instanta- 
neous. Soon she bought the establishment, 
and now she is the court dressmaker de luxe. 
Not only does she fashion the gowns for the 
brilliant social figures but because of her 
own long training in court etiquette she 
obligingly gives instruction in deportment 
as well. 

It used to be that the famous Mrs. 
Wordsworth was the only one recognized as 
competent to lead one through the intrica- 
cies of the court curtsy, to give just the 
right measure to the majestic step, and to 
impress one with the importance of poise in 
the long hours of waiting that were charac- 
teristic of the days of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward. Mrs. Wordsworth then 
taught all noble England its dancing steps, 
and it was only fitting that she should be 
expected to inject grace into the court pro- 
ceedings. A friend of mine, an English- 
woman, who was presented during the 
reign of King Edward, told me of the tor- 
tures she endured at the hands of the de- 
termined old dancing teacher. Nothing 
short of perfection was countenanced in 
those days, and Mrs. Wordsworth began 
early on the little handful of noble subjects 
who were scheduled to make their bows be- 
fore their sovereigns. Twelve wearisome 
mornings were spent doing over and over 
again the bow that made the quaint little 
woman so renowned, and which even now is 


\ 


favored. Chintz trains, the exact len. 
which was then by requirement four y| 
and a half—were used, and the la 
young and old, were marched past 
two chairs that represented his majes 
his consort. Their deportment and adc 
to other members of the court were als, 
tended to, and by the time the class 
discharged it was sure to be letter-per 
barring, of course, any mishap becaug, 
nervous excitement. 
Such mishaps were frequent in the ;| 
when rules as well as clothes were astoy 
ingly complicated, but anecdotes of mi 
venture seldom reached the outside w 
after the proceedings were handled hy 
ously by a contemporary writer and 
queen placed a ban on publicatic 
happenings of the court. TT 
sticks’ —impressive attendants—w: 
saving grace in the time of King 
for these skillful men were at yo 
just the right time to look after > 
and to see that’it and you swept 
the ceremony properly. By a cle 


a 

Silver and Orchid ie 

<= 
Since court functions are simpler 
preparation is not so tedious, alth 
still far from an easy task. WI 
presented my sponsor, who, fo 
had some secret information re 


first of May to allow plenty of ti 
of the three weeks’ leeway I sho 
I waited for the official notification 
office of the lord chamberlain. I 
been instructed to cable the chos 
maker that I should require a dress 
occasion. She is much in demand 
time, and the early bird gets the | 
tention. So by the time I reached L 
my preparations were well under 
had no worry over the fact that 
must be no more than three inches fi 
floor, that the neck must be only n 
low, that there must be cap sle 
that my train must not lie on the floo 
than a yard. Those details were tl 
cern of the dressmaker. I began 
directly only when I had my fi 
which was also my first lesson in the 
curtsy. The stage, with the two thro 
and distances exactly measured, was 
and with the charge that I must | 
back stiff at all costs I was drilled pain: 
ingly. Two such lessons and I was j 
nounced good, or at least adequate. 
The gown I chose—one of three I 1 
allowed to select from—was beaut 
yond my wildest dreams. It is silver 
embroidered in orchid. The train is 
white satin lined with orchid velvet : 
embroidered with crystal beads and p 
The fine embroidery work was : 
France and because of the pi 
time the train was sent back by 
an interesting modern touch. The 
of Wales feathers are still used in t) 
hold the tulle veil in place, althoug 
crest, Ich Dien, which was attached 
them and which caused so much dis 
just after the war, has been abandoned 
To my amazement the entire outfit « 
me only a little more than six hundred ¢ 
lars, yet, no doubt, it would hi 
much more for one less familiar 
routine; some pay as much as 
sand dollars for their clothes. Ev 
was quite an extravagance for me, 
train is pretty certain to be a total 
mediately after the function. Of cot 
there are some recognized uses for, 
first baby’s cloak is supposed to 
from it; if you are a debutante y 
for your wedding, and if you are | 
nomical matron and not sentir 
add to your wardrobe by having 
into a gown. My English friend of - 
Edward’s time tells me that she 
ready gotten two lovely dresses f 
and still has yards of material. Sin 
romantic, mine is laid away. - 
It is not true, as some suppose, tha 
lady appearing at their majesties C0 
must have a new and spotless gown. 
bride may wear her wedding dress, a1 
tron may appear in any gown of | 
gray—and even, now, of color—thatm 
the requirements. Only young 
necessity get new gowns, for they 
apt to have anything conservative 
for the occasion in their wardrobes. 
desire to exercise the strictest econ 
a measure in practice by her even b 
(Continued on Page 173) 


eed 


_ ‘Continued from Page 170) 
e queen has relaxed the rules con- 


, the hard-and-fast rules are in the 
spof men at present. The women have 
«, sling compared to them. You know, 
‘yn make their bows at the levee, 
sch: held at St. James’ Palace before the 
seyations. Though it is always held in 
mrmning no license is allowed in the 
tteof dress, and there is much scowling 
shpart of attendants and subjects if 
»viform or court dress, which calls for 
ee jeeches and quaint coats, is not abso- 
elyorrect. A man I know was almost 
ie he says, because of the carelessness 
yeourt tailor who furnished his attire. 

eared for the affair quite satisfied 
nself, but just as he was leaving the 
¢ room an attendant stopped him. 
Jy od,” he exclaimed in utter amaze- 
spt, you can’t wear those bows!’”’ For 
sy, time Mr. A noticed that there were 
y bws about an inch long at the sides of 
kekerbockers at intervals of several 
he He was a little testy at the repri- 
»dand announced that, he certainly 
ulewear them, for they couldn’t be 
comft at that juncture and that they 
ist ave it out with their official tailor, 
ostfault it indeed was. He braved 
otired exclamations of attendants 
-qnout the ceremony. When Mr. A 
s jtting his equipment he was also 
fll, upon asking. for a pair of long 
ckgs, to find:that he must take two 
ys.‘ You must have two pairs, sir, so as 
+ tshow the flesh,” he was politely in- 
maé. So he doggedly wore the two pairs. 
e cemeny, since Victoria’s day, has al- 
ysieen held at night, and the day of 
se,ation, though exciting, is tedious 
omout. Your gown arrives and must 
tril on to be sure that everything is as 
‘hild be. Then you begin the various 
wiying processes. The hairdresser 
yy to be the most irksome of your aids, 
‘scehow he manages to be around most 
chtlay, shampooing, waving and getting 
thway of manicurists and others who 
yenbout, perhaps because he otherwise 
ulmot have the boldness to charge the 
ot he asks. I paid him twenty-five 
la. Naturally you have one of the 
wiairdressers, who are accustomed to 
hiting the hair for the veil and the 
adof Wales feathers. With the growing 
hii for bobbed hair their duties have 
02 even more complicated. The court 
jot look with favor upon this new 
leind if you follow the rules, as all the 
gla do, you will conceal your folly un- 
_jtransformation. There was mixed 
ument and consternation last season 
erhe daughter of an earl lost her entire 
See osormation, feathers, veil 
| |—at the dance at Buckingham Pal- 
illowing her presentation, and dis- 
xeher tightly shorn locks. The incident 
3/ reminder of the historic occasion 
e1Jueen Victoria received an important 
nary. He had made his low bow and 
neaised his head he looked at her maj- 
ynd was amazed to behold her very 

ead. In acknowledging his bow her 
‘id hair ornaments had fallen into her 
. She replaced them calmly, however, 
| \e ceremony went on. 


At the Palace 


3) to return to my own presentation. 
« puffed and pinned and powdered, I 
ad the arrival of my equipage, which 
2omes under the rules. You are in- 
led to have a footman as well as a 
leur, for the footman is an important 
(onary in the proceedings. It was a 
arelief to me to know that my sponsor 
3) gO to the palace with me. So many 
my forth alone, especially the Amer- 
iand I dreaded thesolitary trip through 
irious and noisy crowds. 

\ arrived about 7:30—the ceremony 
scheduled for 9:30 o’clock—but I 
id to be early to see it all. Through 
‘afluence of one of the king’s body- 
', a relative of my sponsor, we were 
©0 find seats well to the front in the 
ne Room, and from there I saw the 
brilliant and stirring ceremony I ever 
to witness. That great hall is an ob- 
om with the famous organ at one end 
he Taised dais for the royal family at 
jther. On such gala occasions seats 
illery arrangement fill the remaining 
» with only aisles for passage. Of 
fe the only aisle of any consequence is 
toric red-carpeted one which leads 
door to door directly across the room 
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in front of the dais. ‘Stick to that carpet 
and you can’t go far wrong,” was the ad- 
monition I heard everywhere. The long 
wait which is so tedious to the great num- 
bers cooped away in the antechambers, I 
found particularly pleasant. The spectacle 
was beautiful beyond description. Graceful 
women in shimmering gowns mingled with 
the gentlemen in brilliant uniforms. Here 
and there an Oriental touch was lent by a 
picturesque rajah or a Chinese prince in 
costume of rich brocades. Brightly dressed 
guards were everywhere, and even the men 
in velvet knee breeches with strange black 
coats and lace ruffles were more scenic than 
somber. There was perfect order and all 
took a keen interest in what was going on. 

As the hour approached, the room be- 
came tense with excitement. Finally the 
organ boomed out God Save the King, and 
the throng swept to its feet in homage to 
its rulers. Preceded by the lord chamber- 


lain and his officials, who walked back- | 


wards before their majesties, bearing their 
white wands of office, the royal family en- 
tered by the door opposite the one used by 
those who were to be presented. The king 
and queen were followed by the Prince of 
Wales and the remainder of the court family 
according to rank. The gentlemen at arms 
grouped themselves as guard around the 
two thrones and the others of the party took 
their accustomed places. Their majesties— 
and, of course, the entire assemblage— 
stood while the official family and the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic circle were presented. 
Then they were seated for the presenta- 
tions of the general circle. 


On the Chamberlain’s List 


A short time before I made my bow an 
attendant came to me to say that I was to 
take my place in the narrow corridor out- 
side the Throne Room. In a moment I 
stood trembling on the threshold. With my 
eyes fixed on the carpet I stepped forth, 
now consumed with counting the three 
steps that would bring me to the right spot. 
My card was passed down the line of at- 
tendants to the lord chamberlain, who 
called out my name at the very instant I 
stood before the king to make my bow. 
With back well arched I dropped my much 
practiced curtsy, took the two more steps to 
the queen and bowed low before her. Then 
with head turned always to the august pair 
I walked slowly from theroom. As I passed 
through the door my train was gently laid 
over my arm by an attendant. 

The great moment was past. Throughout 
it all I had been strangely numb, but back 
in my seat I thrilled anew as others made 
their bows and glided from the room. Ev- 
erything happened with such deliberation, 
dignity and grandeur. When the cere- 
mony was over—about five hundred had 
been presented, including twenty-four 
American women—everyone rose. The 
king and queen bowed to the court, and in 
compliment the entire assemblage bowed 
low; then amid peals of soul-stirring music 
the royal circle left the room. 

It was then nearly midnight. The great 
halls of the palace were suddenly a-buzz 
with gay moving throngs. In one of the 
ballrooms there was dancing, several of the 
dining rooms were thrown open for supper, 
and animated groups gathered in the 
smaller reception rooms. We joined a party 
in a smaller ballroom and had an elaborate 
supper. 

We lingered there only a short time, how- 
ever, for there were still duties to be per- 
formed—one of great importance, that of 
being photographed. Here again custom 
prevails, and you must have your picture 
taken either before or after your presen- 
tation. On this occasion the photographers 
keep their establishments open most of the 
night to accommodate their mighty pa- 
trons. The court photographer at pres- 
ent is the daughter of the former court 
painter, and much in the favor of the royal 
household. Her quaint personality makes 
her an interesting figure in London and it is 
considered a great though expensive privi- 
lege tositfor her. In spite of the lateness of 
the hour when we arrived there, the dear 
little white-haired lady—she is about fifty 
years of age—was as alert and excited as if 
she had just begun, and she arranged every 
fold of my gown herself with expert care. 
The following day I returned to the palace 
to place my name in the registry book. For 
three years I am persona grata on the 
lord chamberlain’s list, but to remain 
among the favored I must make my bow 
by the end of that time; otherwise I am 
stricken off after five years. 
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THEODOSIA BURR, PRODIGY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


A year will certainly accomplish it. Your 
physiognomy has naturally much of be- 
nevolence, and it will cost you much labor 
which you may well spare to eradicate 
it. Avoid . a smile or sneer of con- 
tempt. A frown of sullenness or 
discontent is but one degree less hateful.” 


Vv 


HEO was seventeen, and there were 

many suitors, even without the ones 
which legend has ascribed to her—Wash- 
ington Irving, for instance, whom it is 
doubtful if she ever knew personally; and 
John Vanderlyn, the country boy whom the 
colonel befriended, with whom Theo is 
sometimes said to have been in love, al- 
though she was only twelve when he left the 
United States, not to return until after her 
marriage, when he painted the famous por- 


trait of her which he considered his best 


work in America; and ason, whose identity 
is not revealed, of one of the great Republi- 
can families in the state, with which Colonel 
Burr is reported to have sought such an 
alliance for political purposes. 

Many suitors, probably, until young Mr. 
Joseph Alston, of South Carolina, came 
through New York during the summer of 
1800; and after that there was no time for 
other suitors. He was the son of Col. Wil- 
liam Alston, one of the foremost planters 
and slave owners in his state; a very fine 
young man, twenty-two years of age, tal- 
ented and extremely popular; already a 
member of the bar, a great traveler and 
something of a poet; and the possessor of a 
large estate, The Oaks, inherited from his 
grandfather, on the Waccamaw River, in 
All Saints’ Parish, Georgetown County. A 
very fervent, eloquent young man with his 
soft Carolinian speech, from that South 
which seemed so far away, who fell head 
over heels in love with Theo and then wrote 
her long philosophical dissertations about 
it, filled with classical allusions and the re- 
strained periods of a graceful rhetoric. 

For Theo did not want to marry him, oh, 
no, Mr. Alston; she had a sincere friendship 
for him, and that was all. Charleston, she 
had heard, was full of plague, and exces- 
sively hot, resounding with ‘‘the yells of 
whipped negroes,” and its gentlemen were 
absorbed in hunting and gaming while the 
ladies had nothing to do except ‘‘come to- 
gether in large parties, sip tea and look 
prim.’”’ And when Mr. Alston had a long 
answer for that, Theo reminded him that 
Aristotle had said that no man should 
marry before he was thirty. But Mr. Al- 
ston was not interested in Aristotle. 

“Hear me, Miss Burr,” he begged her, at 
the start of a veritable brief on the subject. 
“Suppose (merely for instance) a young 
man nearly two and twenty, already of the 
greatest discretion, with an ample fortune, 
were to be passionately in love with a young 
lady almost eighteen, equally discreet with 
himself, and who had a ‘sincere friendship’ 
for him—do you think it would be neces- 
sary to make him wait till thirty? Particu- 
larly where friends on both sides were 
pleased with the match?” 

No, Miss Burr did not really think so; 
already before receiving his letter she had 
written “‘to tell you that I shall be happy 
to see you whenever you choose; that, I 
suppose, is equivalent to very soon. . . . 
My father laughs at my impatience to hear 
from you, and says I am in love. av 
had intended not to marry this twelve- 
month but to your solicitations I 
yield my judgment.” 

They were married at Albany, where 
Colonel Burr was busy in the legislature, on 
February 2, 1801. They spent a week at 
Albany, and then went to New York alone, 
to dear Richmond Hill, for a few days; and 
then to Baltimore, where they met Colonel 
Burr and accompanied him to Washington 
City, that village in a wilderness,. to see him 
inaugurated, as Vice President of the 
United States, on March fourth. i 

And it was only by a few votes that he 
was not to be President, actually, in place 
of Mr. Jefferson, with whom he had been 
tied as a result of the election.. While-the 
honeymooners had been at Richmond 
Hill—and*while;thousands of people come 
from all over the.country were sleeping fifty 
in a room.on the floors of ‘Washington tav- 
erns, and standing in crowds in front of 
Conrad’s boarding house on Capitol Hill to 
catch a glimpse of Mr. Jefferson, the 
“Mammoth of Democracy’’—Congress 


had been trying to break the deadlock. - 


\ 


\ 


With Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, h’, 
in his sick bed to be present, and’ 
defeated Federalists obstructing » 
move, the balloting began, on Fel), 
eleventh. Nineteen ballots that day | 
was midnight, and congressmen in § 
caps were snoring all over the ch 
nine more ballots throughout the nig} | 
they adjourned until Friday, too, 
ballot at noon, and adjourned agaiy\, 
Saturday. On that day, after four) 
ballots, they adjourned until Mond: 
Outside, in the streets, the crowd, 
stirred by outlandish rumors. Mj; 
ferson would be elected by force; th. 
ple of Philadelphia had risen in ar 
were marching on Washingtonian 
anxious waiting found their outlet jn 
processions singing for Jefferson’ ani| 
erty: =} 
Calumny and falsehood in nai rain 
voice 
To blast our Republican’s fair repy| 
But Jefferson still is America’s choics 
And he will her liberties guard fro 
vasion. 


On Monday, February siictitaes | 
thirty fourth and fifth ballots were | 
and then something ie | 


/ 


Burr had refused to pledge himself ¢ 
tain Federalist measures; Mr. Jeffersc 
signified his willingness. On the t¢ 
sixth ballot, Maryland, Vermont and 
ware changed their votes, and Mr. Jef 
was elected.. As Mr. Bayard, of Dela 
wrote to Mr. Hamilton—“TI was er 
soon to perceive that he’”—Colonel B 
“was determined not to shackle hi 
with Federal principles. . . . Ther 
existed of electing Burr, but this rec 
his codperation: By deceiving one m 
great blockhead) and tempting two 
incorrupt) he might have secured th 
jority of the states.” a 
The Vice President-elect, therefore 
the Alstons arrived at Washington 
uproar of bonfires and public jubilati 
the midst of which the Federalists 
dolefully proclaiming that the “ Lor 
Democracy was arisen, and that the. 
of Freedom was now replaced by the 
And in another great-din of guns and 
Theo saw her beloved father take his 
as the Second Gentleman in the Land 
watched him escort Mr. Jefferson t 
chair, in the presence of the Chief hi 
of the United States, Mr. John Mars! 
a prophetic juxtaposition which was to 
its sequel six years later in a courthot 
Richmond. o 
And then the Alstons went on Sout! 
once, it was Theo who had gone away 
journey, and Colonel Burr wrote from 
York that it was dreary, solitary, con 
less and no Jonger home without her; 
Theo wrote-back and advised him tor 
again, which he did, finally, in his seve 


vI 


sh hope followed some happy mont 
Theo. She adored her husband, wi! 
for a moment forgetting her father 
though she was always to prefer Nor 
scenes, still, ““where you are, there 1 
country, and in you are centered a 
wishes.’’ She was very busy setting in 
her two Waccamaw plantations, H 
and The Oaks, and the summer hon 
Debordieu Island, and sending to 
York for furniture, and apples, a cook 
wonders why, in Carolina—and a 
maid who came, in time, with © 
Burr’s recommendation, “a good, st 
looking animal aged twenty-three.” 
She was received with open alr 
lovely Charleston, when she came the 
Race Week and the Saint Cecilia bal 
the Alston residence on King Street; 
one imagines her driving in the cool « 
evening on the Battery; as the you 
bride: present, it may be, at her first 
Cecilia, coming down to supper on th 
of the President; visiting in those s 
Charleston mansions which turned 
shoulders so diffidently to the world 
serving for their inmates the dignity of 
columned piazzas and the scented sha 
their precious gardens filled with Jessa 
and roses, and azaleas; sitting, perha: 
a fragrant Sunday morning, in the f 
pew at St. Michael’s or St. Philip’s, 0! 
sibly out in the country, at St. And 
parish church, or at St. James’, Go 
among the pines. ; 
Fe (Continued on Page 17: 


ag 


mar tar t 


(Continued from Page 174) ~ 
n te summer when she was not at the 
che traveled to the mountains and at 
N:th, sometimes without her husband. 
Ngara and Grand River, where she 
qipon the chief of the Mohawks, who 
ined her royally in his turn and gave 
of moccasins; to Saratoga, to Ball- 
‘<a, into New England, and, of course, 
smond Hill. And once, in the spring 
a(, the Vice President went South, and 
¢eher at The Oaks; a memorable occa- 
o doubt, fraught with considerable 
nious festivity. 

y father, the Vice President of the 
ite States.” 
- constantly, in between times, 
or! Burr wrote to her as he had always 
nedvising, suggesting, insisting, criti- 

«complaining, as though she had been 
fe girl still, and not a young married 
jy ith her own troubles. She, must not 
feuny operation to be performed upon 
+ pth. She must walk a great deal, 
en ithout her husband, and, if neces- 
»y, to be in form,” with ten negroes at 
» Fels; she must, for this purpose, pro- 
je srself with a stout pair of overshoes; 
die kind that came up to the ankle 
»evith one button to keep them on 
yl be best, and would she write to say 
at ie had done so. There is something 
‘ye ludicrous in all this pother of details. 
Tindosia’s son, Aaron Burr Alston, was 
mi May, 1802; a “sweet little rascal,” 
11 they took to calling “Mammy’s 
vase” and “‘the Vice President.” 
Tio went North with him, almost at 
ceo stay five months, during which she 
otto Mr. Alston—‘‘Ah, my husband, 


lyre we separated. When will 
eymth of October come . . . it ap- 
arto be a century off”; and in 1803 


au this time accompanied by her hus- 
néshe had the boy at his grandfather’s. 
id he colonel was delighted with him, 
d lled him Gampy, because of his baby 
maciation of the word ‘‘grandpa”’—a 
cwhich, in the little fellow’s mind, 
om always to have meant Grandpa 
miwhom he adored, and not Grandpa 
st., who may or may not have resented 
e ct. And because Colonel Burr was 
‘ey unable to keep his hands off any 
teal pupil who came within his grasp, 
decause his dictatorial mania, espe- 
Jin matters of education, had if any- 
minereased, one finds him writing, in 
04when the child was only nineteen 
1s old: 
“am sure he may now be taught his 
té, and then put a pen into his hands 
dot him to imitate them: He may read 
dyrite before he is three years old. 
swith speaking French, would make 
0 tolerably accomplished lad of that 
é,and worthy of his blood.” The 
lyrds-Burr blood, of course. And a few 
mis later, when Gampy was barely two, 
sethe colonel had calmly ordered the 
tr to translate the Constitution into 
eth for him, he was reminding her that 
S were “quite mistress of natural 
iliophy, he’’—the boy—‘‘would now 
quiring a knowledge of various 
es particularly natural history, bot- 
ynd chymistry. Pray take in 
n” he advised her, ‘‘some book which 
qves attention and study. You will, I 
it ose the habit of study which would be 
@ater misfortune than to lose your 
al’? 
Oe begins to wonder whether, for his 
tthe colonel had not lost his mind in 
rin respects; and—as Mr. Blenner- 
sitt was inclined, later, to believe, and 
t.Cowles Meade to be convinced— 
sie he was not actually slightly 
lenged.” 
| VII 
1D this sinister aspect of Colonel Burr 
ecomes more impressive when one 
eS that Theo was, at the time, an ex- 
ly sick young woman. The birth of 
eboy had left her very weak—“‘if 
aon grant him but to live, I shall never 
pit what he has cost me,”’ she told her 
Sand. Already, in 1802, she was suffer- 
= Om nervous depression, and a general 
Z1y from which she could only with 
flulty be aroused. Saratoga and Ball- 
) Spa did her no lasting good, her long 
\eys exhausted her, and in the spring 
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of 1803 she was really desperately ill. Only 


the occasional “delightful confusion” of | 


some domestic ‘bustle’? seemed capable of 
giving “‘a circulation to the blood, an ac- 
tivity to the mind, and a spring to the 
spirits.” She absorbed quantities of mer- 
cury, and wrote pitifully to Mr. Alston: 

“TI have now abandoned all hope of re- 
covery. + bYousk . must summon 
up your fortitude to bear with a sick wife 
the rest of her life. At present my general 
health is very good, indeed my appearance 
so perfectly announces it that physicians 
smile at the idea of my being an invalid. 
The great misfortune of this complaint is 
that one may vegetate forty years in a sort 
of middle state between life and death . . .” 

So that the news, in July, 1804, that her 
father had quarreled with Mr. Hamilton 
over some exceedingly insulting letters, 
called him out and shot him, found her in 
a distressing condition. 

They were singing at New York: 
“Oh, Burr; Oh, Burr! ’ 

What hast thou done? 

Thou hast shooted dead great Hamilton! 

You hid behind a bunch of thistle, 

And shooted him dead with a great hoss 

pistol!” 


The Vice President of the United States 
was practically a fugitive from justice, a 


coroner’s jury had returned a charge of | 


murder against him—although for just 
what reason, in that dueling age, is not so 
clear—and Theo was in a panic of appre- 
hension and, possibly, reproach, for he 
wrote to her not to let him have ‘‘the idea 
that you are dissatisfied with me a mo- 
ment. I can’t just now endure it. At an- 
other time you may play the Juno, if you 
please.” 

At all events, his ‘‘ dearest Theodosia’’— 
to whom he was “‘indebted for a very great 
portion of the happiness which I have 
enjoyed in this life,” and who had “‘com- 
pletely satisfied all that my heart and affec- 
tions had hoped or even wished’’—was 
extremely depressed and feeble during the 
whole of that summer, which he spent in 
St. Simon’s Sound and in the Floridas; so 
that her husband was not able to put into 
effect those recommendations which the 
colonel had addressed to him on the night 
before the duel, in that amazing letter in 
which he still found time to entreat him 
to . . . “stimulateand aid Theodosia in 
the cultivation of her mind. It is indispen- 
sable to her happiness and essential to yours. 
It is also of the utmost importance to your 
son. She would presently acquire a critical 
knowledge of Latin, English, and all 
branches of natural philosophy. All this 
would be poured into your son. If you 
should differ with me as to the importance 
of this measure’’—and the suggestion is, no 
doubt, significant of some previous resent- 
ment on the father’s part of his father-in- 
law’s interferences—‘“‘suffer me to ask it of 
you as a last favor.” 

The Vice President resigned, after re- 
minding the weeping senators that ‘“‘this 
House is a sanctuary, a citadel of law, of 
order and liberty,” in which, if anywhere, 
resistance would be made “‘to the storms of 
political frenzy and the silent arts of cor- 
ruption.” During the summer of 1805, in 
which Theo was again so sick and de- 
spondent, he traveled extensively in the 
West and in the South, conversing with 
many people on a variety of extraordinary 
subjects. And in the course of his journey 
he came to Blennerhassett’s Island. In the 
following year he returned there, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Alston and the boy. 


vir 


T WAS an island in the Ohio River, at 

the mouth of the Little Kanawha, a 
“solitary island” turned into a “terrestrial 
paradise” of lawns and shrubs, pastures, 
fruit and vegetable gardens, surrounding a 
white two-storied house with curving 
wings, which had cost its owner thirty 
thousand dollars. His name was Harman 
Blennerhassett; an Irishman who had come 
to America with the ‘‘tender partner of his 
bosom”? and two children, and a large for- 
tune; a man ‘‘whose soul is accustomed to 
toil in the depths of science and to repose 
beneath the bowers of literature, whose ear 
is formed to the harmony of sound, and 
whose touch and breath daily awaken it 
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from a variety of melodious instruments,’ 
Peace, tranquillity and innocence—so, 
moreover, Mr. Wirt was subsequently to 
declaim—shed their mingled delights around 
him. And in the midst of it all, “this feast 
of the mind, this pure: banquet of the 
heart,’’ came Colonel Burr and'the Alstons. 

And in a short while, according to Mr. 
Wirt, the whole scene was changed. « Mr. 
Blennerhassett’s shrubbery breathed: its 
fragrance upon the air in vain, he liked it 
not; his ear no longer drank the rich melody 
of music, he preferred the clangor. of trum- 
pets; even ‘‘the prattle of his:babes’’.and 
“the angel smile of his wife, which hitherto 
touched his bosom with ecstasy so unspeak- 
able,”’ left him unmoved. So it was to 
appear to Mr. Wirt, summing up; at the 
time, for the prosecution, in the case of the 
Federal Government against Aaron Burr. 

Actually, it is difficult, even today, to de- 
termine exactly what took place. It is not 
feasible, certainly, in these pages to recon- 
struct more than the mere outline of the 
castle in Spain which Colonel Burr erected 
upon the deluded hopes of. his fascinated 
followers, and of his own possibly disor- 
dered imagination. There had, probably, 
been talk of a separation from the: Union of 
the Western states—no very terrible matter 
at a time when the whole of New England 
was roaring for a northern confederacy 
bounded by the Delaware, under the ad- 
mitted leadership of a former. Secretary of 
State—but this project had already been 
abandoned. There was a scheme, too, for 
the colonization of the Washita lands in 
Louisiana, that fabulous region, reputed to 
be full of salt mountains and giants, which 
Mr. Jefferson had recently purchased for 
fifteen million dollars—enough dollars, as 
they said, to make a pile three miles high. 
And then, in the event of war between 
America and Spain, there was to be an ex- 
pedition into Mexico. 

They were counting on that war—just as, 
some forty years later, in California, Mr. 
Frémont was to count on a war with Mex- 
ico and not be disappointed, so that he be- 
came a hero as a result of his escapade, and 
not a public criminal. And in 1806 war 
with Spain seemed inevitable; many high 
Federal officials predicted it, Mr. Jefferson, 
apparently, wanted it—until Napoleon in- 
formed him that France would stand 
against him, but as late as 1807 he was still 
writing to his minister at Madrid—‘“‘we 
expect from the friendship of the 
emperor that he will either compel Spain 
to do us justice or abandon her to us. We 
ask but one month to be in the 
City of Mexico.” It is a question, indeed, 
whether the President was not quite aware 
of the intended expedition, and in favor of 
it; at all events, he had certainly been 
sounding out Louisiana and the Floridas as 
to their attitude in the event of hostilities. 

And so they were preparing their floating 
expedition, and planning, perhaps, to seize 
New Orleans; and dreaming an extraor- 
dinary dream in which Colonel Burr was to 
be emperor of Mexico, and his grandson 
heir to the throne, his daughter chief lady 
of the court, and her husband head of the 
nobility; there was to be untold wealth, 
the fabled treasure of the Aztecs, mines of 
silver and gold; and’ Mr. Blennerhassett 
was to be ambassador to England, and 
Commodore Truxton, possibly, admiral of 
the navy, and General Wilkinson com- 
mander in chief of the army—a sorry figure, 
the latter, a former leader of the Kentucky 
secession movement, and now on the pay 
roll of Spain while in command of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, a fact 
which Emperor Aaron I would have done 
well to ascertain. A gentleman of scattered 
and expensive loyalties. 

Colonel Burr talked and Theo smiled; 
Mr. Alston gave his security for the fifty 
thousand dollars which Mr. Blennerhassett 
subscribed. | Proclamations were issued, 
secret ciphers were concocted, and many 
fragile promises made. The Spanish am- 
bassador probably smiled up his sleeve. 
The Alstons went home to await the “‘clan- 
gor of trumpets.”’ 

And then General Wilkinson decided to 
wash his grimy hands in Spanish gold dust. 
He forwarded to Mr. Jefferson, with other 
heroic communications of his own, an in- 
criminating letter purporting to have been 
received from Colonel’ Burr—although 
many people, including Senator; Plumer, 
were of the opinion that there was in: it 
“more of Wilkinsonism than of Burrism,’’ 
especially since the colonel was noted for his 
epistolary reticence—in which there was 
reference to a “host of choice spirits,’ 
among them Wilkinson himself, and to the 


\ 


* law, in October, “with a corps of wo 


departure of Colonel Burr, aren 
turn,” ‘accompanied by his daught) 
grandson, and to be followed by his | 


Whereupon General Wilkinson be; 
arrest people right and left, and 5 
emissary to the viceroy of Mexico - 
modest request for two hundred th; 
dollars, to defray his “great pecunia. 
rifices in defeating Burr’s plang) 
throwing himself, “Leonidas-like, - 
Pass of Thermopyle”’; a request wh 
viceroy rejected with considerable as 

Mr. Jefferson—who freely admitt 
practicability of Colonel Burr’s y. 
against Spain, but was now cautious 
ing heed to Napoleon’s warnings, s 
the projected expedition was becom 
haps, an awkward bedfellow—read ¢ 
ter with great interest. He also liste 
many reported rumors, and, with fase 
attention, to such fantastic affiday 
that of “General’’ William Eaton— 
tleman who had recently conducted. 
pedition of his own in Tripoli—in 
that worthy stated that Colonel Bu 
expressed to him the intention of ¢ 
Congress neck and heels out-of-doors, 
sinating the President, seizing the Tr: 
and the Navy, and declaring himse 
tector of America. A program, Mr, ) 
idge points out, which could hay 
conceived only at a time when “Ge; 
Eaton and Colonel Burr—who ¢ 
touched spirituous liquors—were bot 
riously drunk. } 

In any case, Mr. Jefferson laid the 
matter before Congress, in a message 
startled that body and terrified the | 
into a panic of hysterical’ rage, C 
Burr had committed treason, Colone 
had planned to overthrow the Goverr 
Colonel Burr had led an expedition a 
the United States. There had b 
“battle.” Colonel Burr’s guilt, Mr., 
son imprudently informed the work 
“placed beyond question”—a pron 
ment which drew from Mr.: John / 
the observation that if Colonel Burr’ 
was “as clear as the Noonday Sw 
First Magistrate ought not to hay 
nounced it so before a jury had tried 

The first thing the Alstons knew, C 
Burr had been arrested, on Februa 
1807, and was being taken to Richi 
Theo was in a fury of despair. Some 
letters, the colonel told her, indicat 
sort of stupor’’; she must “come bi 
reason’’; she must “‘amuse”’ herself c: 
ing instances of virtuous men subjec 
“‘vindictive and relentless persecu 
and write him an essay with “reflec 
comments and applications.” Mr. A 
for his part, was not writing any essa 
was writing to Governor Pinckne 
South Carolina, and exonerating him 
rapidly as possible of any connectior 
Colonel Burr’s infamies, of which, th 
ernor might rest assured, Mr. Alsto 
had no suspicion. His wife and chil 
not accompanied Colonel , Burr, n 
had he followed, in October, ‘‘with a 
of worthies,’’ since they were, all th 
them, quietly sitting at The Oaks wai 
their rice crop; and Colonel Burr ha 
no right to make use of his name. 

Mr. Alston was a monument of p1 
ing indignation—he had, it may be, 
actually seen further than the W 
Colony scheme, although Mr. Bl 
hassett thought differently—and for 
perhaps, there was bitter discord a1 
crimination on the Waccamaw River 
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LREADY, on March 30, 1807, 
Colonel Burr was arrai 
Chief Justice Marshall, Richmond ~ 
madhouse; so that it was necessary a 
to transfer the ceremonies from the 
Tavern, where Colonel Burr was lodg 
the Hall of the House of Burgesses, in 
to accommodate the spectators. By 
twenty-second—when _ proceedings_ 
opened before the grand jury in the l 
States Court for the Fifth Cireuit ar 
Virginia District, in the presence af J 
Marshall and Judge Griffin—the five 
sand inhabitants of that demure little 
had been increased by many other 
sands from all over the country, wh¢ 
sleeping in tents, and in the wage 
which they had traveled, encamped 
the river banks and on the hillsides. 
after day, in a sweltering tempeél 


‘which reached ‘ninety-eight degrees | 


shade in June, great throngs stream 
and down the Brick Row, shoving 0 
other off the sidewalks as th 

(Continued on Page 181) — 
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an out of saloons and inns, the Eagle, 
» San, in search of the good Virginia 
an¢ With which the proceedings of this 
al wnival were copiously irrigated. 

An of course, toiling up the hill and 
htiz their way inch by inch into the 
yrtoom—while a tall, ungainly person- 
s jrrontier clothes with his hair all over 
fe, who said his name was Andrew 
‘ksi, was making fiery speeches outside 
sin the “‘persecutor” Jefferson—to 
n@n tiptoe, and on the edges of pre- 
joi window sills, and one young man, 
jecWinfield Scott, on the great lock of 
. frat door itself, in order to get even a 
- of the little colonel, so pale and 
etl elegant in his black silk clothes and 
waded hair; of the gigantic, sprawling, 
idlooking chief justice; of that jury 
taing some of the most notable citi- 
Virginia under the foremanship of 
- hn Randolph, of Roanoke; of the 
ve on both sides, fulminating acri- 
misly back and forth for the special 
set of the audience—the prosecutor, in- 
aqite, anxious Mr. Hay, and his asso- 
testhat sour, belligerent, sarcastic old 
aftiant Governor McRae and the fas- 
avg, flowery Mr. Wirt; and the attor- 
si: the defense, the crippled Mr. Baker, 
syVir. Edmund Randolph, the youth- 
-cistic Mr. Benjamin Botts, the great 
lickham, and pugnacious, red-faced, 
si¢7 convivial Mr. Luther Martin, ‘‘the 
»gard of Burr’s forensic army,” bellow- 
alt “the dogs of war, the hell hounds 
neecution.”’ 

. pat mob of men, sweating, smoking, 
a into the square sand boxes or 
ener convenience might dictate; gen- 
nein stocks and ruffled linen, in buckled 
ems and silken queues; backwoods- 
n,irmers, mountaineers, frontiersmen, 
jo hair, and deerskin coats, and red 
alc shirts; almost all of them Repub- 
mscome to see a traitor convicted, 
velively partisan, inflamed by ascream- 
‘ocial press, bitterly hostile to the ac- 
ecso that bondsmen for him were hard 
fi- in the face of the public hatred 
ielstood, clamorous and menacing, at 
ows of the jury itself and of the 


rt 
‘ounately, there was sitting upon the 
|] unmoved and solitary above the 
au—Judge Griffin does not seem to 
ontributed more than his physical 
sexe to the scene—the calm, dominat- 
al immeasurably courageous figure of 
def justice. A gentleman who had 
ito safeguard the Constitution and 
pied to do so; a gentleman for whom 
lw was not an instrument of party 
itis or of personal vengeance; a gentle- 
a/ho required evidence and proof. 
founately, because in the background 
th extraordinary trial there loomed 
tir figure, passionate, arbitrary and 
ely cunning. A gentleman who threat- 
dhe chief justice with removal if he 
mi the accused to escape; a gentleman 
0it the entire machinery of the Federal 
Yeament in motion to facilitate a con- 
tion; who, on his-own initiative, 
nnore than ten thousand dollars of the 
1 funds in the securing of witnesses 
mll over the Union by a drag-net pro- 
3 { questionnaires, who furnished his 
oleys with pardons to be dangled as a 
for complaisant testimony, and with 
m2 and continuous instructions con- 
nig the conduct of the case, to the pre- 
it of which he devoted the greater 
tin of his time; a gentleman who per- 
it. himself to write, when the matter 
s fore the grand jury, asking whether 
letters and facts published in the local 
vsapers, Burr’s flight, and the universal 
mM of his guilt,” were not ‘probable 
ui for presuming the facts” and plac- 
im on trial. Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
Sent of the United States. 
Mi Marshall, however, required proofs, 
; mors. 
\bady at the preliminary examination 
: tief justice announced—and his voice 
s tended to carry as far as Monticello 
néessary—that he could not discharge 
*lisoner unless it was evident that there 
S ) suspicion against him, but that this 
Lit signify that “the hand of malignity 
YTasp any individual against whom its 
may be directed, or whom it may 
tously seize, charge him with some 
crime and put him on the proof of his 
lence.” But Mr. Jefferson had an- 
ted Colonel Burr’s guilt in advance, 
[sensational indiscretion he had pro- 


it to Congress and to the nation, 
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which forthwith accepted the foregone ver- 


dict asa fifth gospel—it must, therefore, be | 
so; and it must, consequently, at all costs | 


be established, or leave the Chief Magis- 
trate utterly discredited and ridiculous. As 
against Colonel Burr himself, Mr. Jefferson 


had ‘never had one hostile sentiment” — | 


a statement of the sincerity of which the 
history of their previous relations is per- 
haps the best indication. 

And so, day by day in that seething, 
dripping court room, there unfolded the 
amazing, the dismal and at the same time 
Inspiring spectacle of a Chief Magistrate’s 
vindictive prosecution of a personal en- 
emy, embittered by his hatred of a chief 
Justice who might not be intimidated, and 
who himself despised him. And in the 
midst of it all, a little man in black silk, on 
trial for his life. 2 


Pee can be no question here of dis- 


. cussing the legal features of that great | 
suit, or the judicial problems involved. | 
With Mr. Beveridge’s Life of John Mar- | 


shall before one, one may only presume to 
evoke a few of the dramatic moments 
which distinguished its course, some of the 
more personal incidents which enlivened its 
progress. 

From the very first, the defense insisted, 
and Mr. Marshall upheld, that if Colonel 
Burr was guilty of treason the Government 
must first prove that a treasonable act had 
been committed, and, in such an event, 
that the accused had been present. In this 
connection, on June ninth, Colonel Burr 
demanded that one of General Wilkinson’s 
letters to the President be produced, and 
not only that, but that a subpoena duces 
tecum be issued against Mr. Jefferson, re- 
quiring him to appear in person with the 
document. This was a good deal of a petard 
for the prosecution, and they had a tremen- 
dous time over it. Mr. Luther Martin got 
going—would this President ‘who has 
raised all this absurd clamor,’ pretend to 
refuse papers which might be necessary to 
save a man’s life? If so, he was “‘substan- 
tially a murderer, and so recorded in the 
register of Heaven.” Mr. Randolph got 
going. Mr. Hay got going—the President 
could not be ordered about that way. Mr. 
Luther Martin got going again. 

“Is the life of a man lately in high public 
esteem,” he thundered, “‘to be endangered 
for the sake of punctilio to the President?” 
Were “envy, hatred and all the malignant 
passions’’ to pour out their poison against a 
citizen and not be inquired into? 

Mr. Luther Martin thought not, and the 
country, on the whole, thought not. At all 
events, Mr. Marshall issued the subpcena. 
In the midst of the general uproar Mr. 
Jefferson called Mr. Martin an “unprin- 
cipled and impudent Federal bulldog,” and 
announced that his office did not permit 
him to be “bandied from pillar to post.” 
In due course, since the President of the 
United States was undeniably in contempt 
of court, Mr. Marshall issued a second sub- 
poena duces tecwm against him. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was considerably alarmed this time; he 
refused to ‘‘sanction a proceeding so pre- 
posterous,” but in his confidential corre- 
spondence with the prosecuting attorney he 
was full of panic-stricken suggestions— 
could not Mr. Marshall be induced to post- 
pone action, was there no way of calling a 
truce to all this duces tecum business, and if 
the court attempted to enforce its order the 
United States marshal must be told to 
ignore it, and he would be protected from 
the consequences. But by that time Gen- 
eral Wilkinson’s reputation had been very 
thoroughly tarnished, and the matter was 
dropped. ; 

The general appeared in court on June 
fifteenth—another tremendous occasion. 
The “great accomplisher of all things,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Randolph, the man who was 
to “officiate as the high priest of this human 
sacrifice,’ and support ‘‘the sing song and 
the ballads of treason and conspiracy,” 
whose torch was to “kindle the fatal blaze.” 
He came, in full uniform, obese, grandilo- 
quent—strutting and swelling like a turkey 
cock, so it seemed to Mr. Washington 
Irving—and testified for four days, dis- 
charging the wondrous cargo of a mighty 
mass of words—Mr. Irving again—at the 
end of which time he escaped indictment by 
two votes. And Colonel Burr gave him 
just one look of withering scorn, which did 
not prevent him from declaiming to Mr. 
Jefferson that Burr—‘‘this Lion hearted 
Eagle Eyed Hero sinking under the weight 
of conscious guilt, with haggard Eye, made 
an Effort to meet the indignant Salutation 
of outraged Honor, but it was in vain, his 
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audacity failed Him, He averted his face, 
grew pale and affected passion to conceal 
his perturbation.” ; : 

The general was always breaking out in 
a rash of capitals. 

Although a little later—after he had been 
projected off the sidewalk and into the mid- 
dle of the street by young Mr. Swartwout— 
the bibulous turkey cock who was finally to 
be posted at the Eagle Tavern as a liar, a 
perjurer, aforger and a coward, was writing: 
“To my Astonishment I found the Traitor 
vindicated and myself condemned by a 
Mass of Wealth Character—influence and 
Talents— Merciful God what a Spectacle 
did I behold—Integrity and Truth per- 
verted and trampled under foot by turpi- 
tude and Guilt, Patriotism appalled and 
Usurpation triumphant.” 

On the other hand—merciful God, what 
a spectacle did he not himself provide! 

At last, on June twenty-fourth, the grand 
jury indicted Colonel Burr for treason and 
misdemeanor; he was removed, pending 
the formal trial, to a suite on the third floor 
of the state penitentiary, where his ante- 
chamber was filled with visitors, and with 
the fruit and flowers and creams-sent to 
him daily by the young ladies of Richmond, 
whose families had long since succumbed to 
the fascination of his personality and to the 
conviction of his innocence; and, in July, 
he sent for Theo. 

“‘T should never invite anyone, much less 
those so dear to me, to witness my disgrace. 
I may be immured in dungeons, chained, 
murdered in legal form, but I cannot be 
humiliated or disgraced. If absent, you 
will suffer great solicitude. In my presence 
you will feel none, whatever be the malice 
or the power of my enemies, and in both 
they abound. No agitations, no 
complaints, no fears or anxieties on the 
road, or I renounce thee.” 


xT 


HEO came at once, sick as she was, with 
her husband and son. They went im- 

mediately to the penitentiary and spent the 
night; and there followed—if one may be- 
lieve Mr. Blennerhassett, who reports hav- 
ing heard it from Colonel Burr—a very 
lively scene between the father and son-in- 
law concerning that letter to Governor 
Pinckney, as a result of which Mr. Alston 
offered to print a public reconciliation, 
but was spared this humiliation out of re- 
gard for Theo. Two letters attacking 
General Wilkinson did appear over the pen 
name of Agrestis, which he claimed as his 
own, but which Mr. Blennerhassett—who 
thought very poorly of Mr. Alston, and 
who was constantly trying to recover his 
money from him—ascribed to Theo herself. 

And then Theo took a house and began 
to entertain. Dinners were all the vogue at 
Richmond, especially in the houses of the 
members of the bar, and the functions given 
by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wickham, his 
next-door neighbor, had always been fa- 
mous for the prodigality of their excellent 
cheer as well as the flow of wit and good 
humor which distinguished them. But 
Theo surpassed them all, winning more 
friends for her father in one evening with 
her sparkling smile than his attorneys could 
in a month of passionate oratory. More 
friends for him, and a host of devoted ad- 
mirers for herself, including Mr. Luther 
Martin, who went running all over the 
town proclaiming his infatuation. 

And Theo, who so loved a “‘bustle,”” must 
have been very happy in the knowledge 
that her accomplishments, her social graces, 
and her intellectual talents which he had 
done so much to foster, were serving her 
father in the hour of his greatest need. 
They were all happy—except perhaps Mr. 
Alston, who gives the impression at this 
period of a gentleman walking on very 
fragile eggs—there was high talk of re- 
newed plans and ventures, and “‘our little 
family circle has been a scene of uninter- 
rupted gaiety . . . areal party of pleasure.” 

And now they were in court again, during 
that torrid August, spending two weeks in 
the selection of an admittedly prejudiced 
jury, but public opinion at Richmond was 
turning. General Wilkinson had not helped 
the Government’s cause, and the gaudy 
“General” Eaton, staggering from bar to 
bar in a tremendous hat and a Turkish 
sash, posturing in every taproom and 
violently abusing the accused, was actually 
helping the defense. Colonel Burr was 
marching every day from Mr. Martin’s 
house, where they kept him behind bars, 
with an escort of two hundred gentlemen. 
The prosecution, with an army of witnesses, 
was trying to establish its case. 
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And what was it, after all, what: 
that had happened on that famo 
teenth of December on which Colone. 
was supposed to have levied war g 
the United States, as specified in the; 
ment? Well, with much hemming 
hawing, there had been some boats 
“about betwixt twenty and twent 
men,”’ and they had come and gone 
lanterns, and with this, that and the, 
and there had been fires, while Mrs, 
nerhassett stood “‘shivering at midni¢ 
the wintery banks of the Ohio, and mi) 
her tears with the torrents that fre 
they fell.’” No, Colonel Burr had no} 
present. Such was the state’s case, 
defense moved that no overt act had 
proved. Mr. Wickham summed up f¢ 
days, followed by Mr. Randolpl : 
Wirt made his famous speech—“W 
Blennerhassett? A native of Ireland, 
War is not the natural element of his. 
If it had been, he never would hay 
changed Ireland for America!” Mr, 
replied with a satire which had the | 
court, including Mr. Marshall, in ro 
laughter. Mr. Hay spoke for anothe 
days. And then Mr. Luther Martin, ; 
crest of his intemperate powers, close 
forensic tournament.- | ell 

“God of Heaven!” he exclaimed, “ 
we already under our form of goyerr 

. arrived at a period when a tria 
court of justice where life is at stake 
be but. . . amereidle .. . 
to transfer innocence from the gaol 
gibbet to gratify popular indignatio 
cited by bloodthirsty enemies?” 

Mr. Marshall decided that the Ga 
ment had not proved its case, and th 
delivered its reluctant verdict of acm 
“The knowledge of my father’s innoce 
Theo wrote as they brought her the 
sage, ‘‘my ineffable contempt for his 
mies, and the elevation of his mind 
kept me above any sensations borderi 
depression.” There were tremendous p 
all over Richmond that night, and 
cially at Mr. Martin’s; in the tay 
hundreds of Republicans got very 
drinking damnation to the chief ju 
The Alstons went home. 

The misdemeanor suit ended in an 
greater disorganization of the Fe 
forces, but the Government had no 
ished. Colonel Burr and his asso 
were recommitted for trial in the Distr 
Ohio. ‘After all,’”’ he wrote Theo, “t 
a sort of drawn battle.” There might 
end to this process, to this persec 
which would accept no verdict but its 
And so, while roaring mobs were ha 
him in effigy at Baltimore, and whil 
Jefferson was threatening Mr. Ma 
with impeachment, Colonel Burr fi 
New York, and concealed himself i 
home of.Mrs. Pollock, under the nai 
Edwards. 

He was to sail secretly for Englan 
June 9, 1808, aboard the packet Cla 
and for several weeks prior to his depai 
and all through the night of June 
before he went aboard, a “ Miss Mary 
Edwards” from South Carolina was 
stantly at his side, receiving his paper 
the claims of his countless creditors 
taking her heartbroken farewells 0 
father whom she was never to see < 
Farewells, on his side, in which th 
habit of correction and criticism was 
then not quite forgotten. 

He was gone for four years, wand 
all over Europe, taking with him the 
trait of her by Vanderlyn which becai 
worn from repeated rolling; and alld 
those years Theo toiled for him; colle 
such funds as could be secured; appeal 
without her husband’s knowledg 
everyone she could think of in his b 
to Mr. Gallatin, to the new Presider 
her old acquaintance Mrs. Madison; 
writing to him constantly, faithfully 
with the deepest affection. ; 

“You appear to me so superior, §' 
vated above all other men, I contem 
you with such a strange mixture 
ity, admiration, reverence, love and 
. . . [had rather not live than not I 
daughter of such a man.” 

These are, perhaps, the finest, 
courageous years of Theo’s life. 
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N 1811, Mr. Alston was runnin} 
governor of South Carolina, ant 
equanimity of the entire household a! 
Oaks must have been considerably sl 
by a letter which he received, and | 
may or may not shed a cold, disagre 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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yntinued from Page 182) 
ai light on certain events of the past. 
xfrom Mr. Blennerhassett—every- 
been trying to forget Mr. Blen- 
tt—and it related to various sums 
oy which that poor gentleman had 
succeeded in recovering. 
{eing long since despaired,” it began, 
spiously, “of all indemnity from Mr. 
{ my losses, by the confederacy in 
was associated with you and him, I 
¢00n a partial reimbursement from 


you would win by better titles— 
ids of merit in council or the field. 
‘ut I confess, Sir, I attached a more 
ng value to the tender you so nobly 
of your whole property to forward 
St our expedition, together with 
cial assurances to me of reimburse- 
all contingent losses of a pecuniary 
. might individually suffer.” 
jisturbing reading for Mr. Alston, 
ut, but there was much worse to fol- 
Jiving already paid twelve thousand 
hidred dollars of the original fifty 
sai, would he now pay fifteen thou- 
pre, or else Mr. Blennerhassett was 
pinion that the electors of South 
ji, would be interested to learn of 
ide Alston’s share in the confeder- 
‘his intention of joining it at New 
in with three thousand men, and of 
mmer in which he had committed 
sibby treason of deserting from your 
oy affinity and your sovereign in 
sticy,” vilified him in a letter to 
xr Pinckney, and perjured himself 
aring all connection with his projects. 
ssche fifteen thousand dollars were 
ing, Mr. Blennerhassett would 
i all his correspondence and inter- 
sith Mr. Alston, and the latter might 
aired that Mr. Blennerhassett had 
tstion of abandoning ‘‘the ore I have 
ied . . . from the mines both dark 
dip, not indeed of Mexico, but of 
mJefferson and Burr.” 
itAr. Alston did not pay the fifteen 
sad dollars, the famous book did not 
ior the time being, and, in 1812, he 
dyen to his inauguration in a coach 
my four white mules; with Theo, no 
iat his side, thinking, perhaps, of 
ht inauguration. 
1dn the spring of 1812 Colonel Burr 
mito America. He landed at Boston, 
je Theo, whom he intended to visit, 
iney slipped quietly into New York. 
nit happened. Socially he was still an 
as but his practice returned to him, 
fuire seemed secure. For once, there 
a stle peace and a prospect of happi- 
. 1nd then he received two terrible 
tsrom The Oaks. Gampy was dead, 
lebrdieu Island, of the fever. 
Ji dreadful blow has destroyed us. 
. hat boy on whom all rested . . . 
Les to have redeemed all your glory 
sid new lustre upon our families— 
ty at once our happiness and our 
dead. We saw him dead ‘ 
ware alive. . . . Theodosia has en- 
dl that a human being could endure, 
headmirable mind will triumph. She 
‘ts herself in amanner worthy of your 
bes 
ac Theo’s heartbroken sentences: 
lis no more joy for me. The world 
bhk. I have lost my boy. . . . May 
vé, by other blessings, make you some 
nm for the noble grandson you have 
. . Of what use can I be in this 
id. . . with a body reduced to pre- 
ut old age, and a mind enfeebled and 
ilcred. Yet . . I will endeavor to 
lly part . . . though this life must 
se'rth be to me a bed of thorns. 
wi eleven years old.” 
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iF) was desperately ill, listless, com- 
ress. Colonel Burr insisted that she 
@ forth. The governor was not per- 


: 


by law to leave the state; Mr. 
y Green was sent down, therefore, 
Set her—an old gentleman with some 
lic: knowledge, whose presence was 
e\iat resented at The Oaks. In his 
Theo was too feeble to undertake 

™ey by land—the colonel would 
very emaciated, and a prey to in- 

‘al nervous fever—he took passage for 
Piet ened in a schooner-built pilot 
hich happened to be refitting at 


. 
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She was the privateer Patriot, Captain 
Overstocks, a famous vessel noted for her 
speed. She had discharged her privateer 
crew, hidden her guns underdeck and prob- 
ably painted outjher name, and was prepar- 
ing for a dash to. New York, richly laden 
with the proceeds of her raids. These mat- 
ters were doubtless well known in the 
taverns where the former crew were spend- 
ing their bounty money. The governor, 
for his part, was afraid of two things— 
the pirates and wreckers—the dreaded 
“bankers’’—who infested that coast, and 
the British fleet cruising off the Capes, for 
the Patriot was a valuable prize. The 
pirates he could not guard against, but to 
Captain Overstocks he gave a letter to the 
British admiral, requesting free passage for 
the ship bearing his sick lady. 

They went aboard—Theo, her maid and 
Mr. Green—with all her trunks, and, it 
may be, a special present for her father; a 
portrait, perhaps—to replace the old worn 
one—fresh and new, carried separately in 
itsframe. One would givea great deal, too, 
to know whether there was a little black- 
and-tan dog on board. Mr. Alston accom- 
panied her down Winyaw Bay, and left her 
at the bar—with many misgivings, poor 
soul—at noon, on December 30, 1812. 
Early in January—but this was not known 
until much later—the Patriot fell in with 
the British fleet off Hatteras, presented her 
letter and was courteously given free pas- 
sage. That night a terrific storm arose; the 
Patriot was never heard from again. 

For a few weeks they hoped against hope, 
while Colonel Burr walked pathetically up 
and down the Battery at New York, wait- 
ing for the Patriot, for a rescuing ship, for 
some word. But thirty days were “de- 
cisive,’”” Mr. Alston was convinced that his 
wife was either ‘‘captured or lost.’”’ And 
rumors of capture were all the time reach- 
ing Colonel Burr—something dreadful had 
happened off that sinister Hatteras coast— 
but he refused to believe them. If Theo 
had been captured ‘‘she would have found 
her way to me.” 

“My boy—my wife—gone both!” Mr. 
Alston wrote in February. “This, then, is 
the end of all the hopes we had formed. 
You may well observe that you feel severed 
from the human race. She was the last tie 
that bound us to the species. What have 
we left ——”’ 

Nothing—except another letter, to Colo- 
nel Burr this time, in April, from Mr. 
Blennerhassett, who was not so soon to be 
put aside. He had not yet been reim- 
bursed, and it seemed to him very probable 
that nothing short of the publication of his 
book, ‘‘hitherto postponed only by sick- 
ness,” would bring him part of the balance 
due him from Governor Alston. 

“His well-earned election to the chief 
executive office of his state,’’ Mr. Blenner- 
hassett continued, “‘and your return from 
Europe will . render the publication 
more effective. . . . I would still agree to 
accept . . . $15000 . . . and of course 
withhold the book, which is entitled A 
Review of the Projects and Intrigues of Aaron 
Burr, during the years 1805, 6, 7, including 
therein, as parties or privies, Thos. Jefferson, 
Albert Gallatin, Dr. Eustis, Gov. Alston, 
Dan. Clark, Generals Wilkinson, Dearborn, 
Harrison, Jackson and Smith, and the late 
Spanish Ambassador, exhibiting original 
documents and correspondence hitherto un- 
published, compiled from the notes and pri- 
vate journal kept during the above period by 
H. Blennerhassett, LL.B.” f 

A fascinating title, and an absorbing 
work, no doubt, well worth fifteen thousand 
dollars; but its publication seems to have 
been unaccountably delayed, and on Sep- 
tember 10, 1816, Mr. Alston himself died, 
and was buried with his son in the family 
burying ground at The Oaks under that 
stone which bore the record, now, of three 
such untimely deaths. 

And now for the lonely old man at New 
York there was nothing left. Yes—some 
relics of Theo’s which they sent him; some 
lace, and a little satinwood box, and a black 
satin embroidered one with a pincushion, 
and a letter which he found among her 
papers. A letter intended for her husband 
after her death, but which Mr. Alston never 
saw, because he never had the courage to 
look at her things, but left them, untouched, 
in her room in the big house on the Wac- 
camaw. A tragic letter written long before, 
in 1805, when she was twenty-two; a heart- 
rending letter to read in 1816, with its 
revelation of the invalid, anxious, miserable 
years that had followed. 

“Whether it is the effect of extreme de- 
bility and disordered nerves,” she had told 
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“OVERCOATS" 


Houses, Cottages, Garages 
Apartments, Duplexes, 


Churches, Halls, Hotels 


Aged and Weatherworn 
Buildings, Etc. 


Brighten up the old place 
Make it permanent 
Increase its value 

No more re-painting 

No more repairing 
Reduces fuel bills 

Cooler in summer 
Lowers cost of insurance 


@ ‘OVERCOATING”’ is simply 
a#t_ enclosing a building in beauti- 
j Ao ful, permanent, weather-proof, 
Wt monolithic (one-piece), fire- 
w= safe, ‘“‘back-plastered,’’ glove 
fitting, inexpensive exterior walls 
of man-made stone; namely— 


Reinforced Stucco. 


If you are interested in making a 
new place from an old building, 
write for our free special Bulletin 
entitled ‘“‘New Homes From Old 
Houses’’—use the appended coupon, 
if you wish. 
DEALERS: Write for our special 
Overcoat’? Campaign Plan 


National Steel Fabric Company 

(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 

725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Denver 

Detroit Houston Los Angeles New York City 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester St. Louis 
San Antonio San Francisco. 


“travelo” 


knit jackets & vests for men& boys 


your dealer 
oy write to Peck 
1909-1915 Park Ave New York City 
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or this free book, 
m-Foreman Inc. 
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For ‘overcoating,’ use National Steel Fabric 
Style P-214—a heavy, GALVANIZED wire mesh 
base (lath) for stucco and plaster, which com- 
bines 5 building materials into 1 (mamely, sheath- 
ing, building paper, furring, lath, and reinforce- 
ment), and which is put into place in large sheets 
by one man in one operation; in new work, it is 
applied either direct to wooden or metal joists 
and studs, or over sheathing or insulation—in 
“overcoat”? work, it is applied right over siding, 
shingles, clapboards, and even brick and stone 
walls. 
It saves time, money, labor, 
and materials. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
725 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of 
your special Bulletin entitled ‘‘New Homes 
From Old Houses.” 
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Street. 


City. 
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HOSIER 
Gor atl the Family 


When days, weeks and months go 
by with ‘Prince’ still whole, 
sturdy and lustrous, you begin 
to realize why this Arrowhead 
silk sock is so popular with men 
every where. 

The cost is surprisingly low. Ask 
for Arrowhead Hosiery—style 
“Prince’—-every time you re- 
plenish your supply. 


RicumonpD Hosiery 
Mitts, Ine. 


Established 1806 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STE Sie AVE Wa 


Supreme quality 


ollow young men of fashion.Choose 
several new Fall hats in colors to harmon- 
ize with your change of suits. Wherever 


fine hats are sold you find 


SCHOBLE HATS 


Others *6 and up 


jor Style for Service 
“FRANK SCHOBLE & CO.,Philadelphia 
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him, “‘or whether it is really presentiment, 
the existence of which I have often been 
told of and always doubted, I cannot tell; 
but something whispers me that my end 


‘approaches. .. 


“To you, my beloved, I leave my child, 
the child of my bosom. Never, 


never listen to what any other person tells 
you of him. Be yourself his judge on all 


occasions. He has faults, see them and cor- 
rect them yourself. I fear you will 
scarcely be able to read this scrawl, but I 
feel hurried and agitated. Death is not 
welcome to me; I confess it is ever dreaded. 
You have made me too fond of life. Adieu, 
then, thou kind, thou tender husband. 
Adieu, friend of my heart. May Heaven 
prosper you, and may we meet hereafter. 
Least of all should I murmur 


whose days have been numbered by boun- 
ties, who have had such a husband, such a: 


child, such a father. Speak of me 


often to our son. Let him love the memory . 


of his mother, and let him know how he was 
loved by her. Your wife, your fond wife, 
Theo.” 

And the postscript: 


“Let my father see my son sometimes. 


Do not be unkind towards him whom I 
have loved so much, I beseech you. .-. . 
If it does not appear contrary or silly, I beg 


to be kept as long as possible before I am’ 


consigned to the earth.” 
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HEO was dead, but the memory of her 
could not die, and the rumors: lived. 


Rumors of piracy, of mutiny, of Carolina’ 


wreckers. The Patriot had been captured 
by the celebrated pirate, Dominique You; 


she had been captured by the infamous. 
Mrs. Alston had walked the? 
plank with the entire ship’s company.’ 


“Babe”; 


Rumors, persistent rumors; and then, 
twenty and thirty years later, confessions; 
death-bed confessions of sailors, scaffold 
confessions of executed criminals—mutiny, 
piracy, murder, a terrible dawn after a ter- 
rifying night, and a haunting picture ‘in 
their minds of a lovely, gentle lady who 
perished very bravely and with infinite 
dignity. But in one version the executed 
criminals—two sailors at Norfolk who recur 
in all the stories—claimed to have been 
members of a gang of wreckers, on Kitty 
Hawk, who had looted the Patriot and 
killed her passengers after she had come 
ashore on those dreary sands. And it is 
this last version which one.is tempted to 
remember. 

And then, in 1850, a more detailed story, 
probably not an entirely truthful one, but 
connected in many significant respects with 
the past, and with what was to come in the 
future. So that here, at last, whatever the 
antecedent events and the exact locality, 
one may be in the very presence of Theo’s 
last ordeal. ‘The story of “Old Frank’”’ 
Burdick, an old man reputed to have been 
a pirate, who at the time of his death in- 
sisted that he had been one of the crew of 
a pirate ship which had captured the 
Patriot. He himself had held the plank 
for Mrs. Alston, who walked over the side 
very calmly, all dressed in white, after beg- 
ging them to send word to her father and 
husband. Her eyes were closed, her hands 
were crossed upon her breast, and as she 
took the final step she waved them as if in 
farewell. She came to the surface of the 
waters once, they saw her face again, and 
then the outstretched arms, the hands still 
waving as they sank. Perhaps, for a mo- 
ment at the rail, no man spoke or dared to 
raise his eyes; or perhaps they laughed and 
went about their business. 

As for the Patriot, they had plundered 
her and then abandoned her under full sail. 
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In the cabin, “Old Frank” remen 
there was a portrait of the lady, anc 
where aboard a little black-and-ta 
One wonders about that little dog 
was he not allowed to come aboard ¢ 
sair-to which all the prisoners ha, 
transferred—one wonders, until ¢ 
alizes that the entire episode of the 
at sea was perhaps a fabrication 9 
Frank’s”’ to protect men still living 9 
at Nag’s Head, near Kitty Hawk jus’ 
of Hatteras—Nag’s Head, a famous; 
hold of the wreckers. 

And so one comes, in 1869, to 
Head, where a certain Doctor Po 
summoned professionally one day 
house ‘of a Mrs. Mann; a very old la 
had formerly been the wife of one 
Tillett boys, who, with the Manns 
selves, belonged to the aristocracy 
wrecking “bankers” of that coast, 
early decades of the nineteenth 
In the parlor of Mrs. Mann's cottag; 
portrait which aroused the doctor’ 
osity;. a portrait painted on woo 
plain gilt frame, of a beautiful 
woman elegantly dressed in white, 
style of 1810; a frail young 1 
dark hair and piercing black 

In answer to the doctor’s eager 
but with infinite reluctance 
many deliberate reticences; - 
told. the story of the portr 
the ‘English war,’’ when she 
young girl and while Tillett 
her, a pilot boat-had come ashi 
Hawk in a‘storm; and the- 
out to her: When they retur 
ported having found» a. 
ship, with her’ sails set: 
down, and the only living ereat 
little black-and-tan dog. The 
said, was in great confusion, t1 
open, and a lady’s effects—soi 
lace, some. ‘silk dresses,. a v 
flowers—helter-skelter on the: 
ing on the wall was the portr: 
distribution of spoils, Tillett h 
for his sweetheart, along with 
and other feminine objects—t 
Mrs. Mann showed:to Doctor 
existence of which in’ her possessi 
younger sister, at a later date, had 
been aware of; things which Mrs. 
had kept hidden, just as she probab) 
cealed many details which young 
may have told her about the doin; 
day on Kitty Hawk. Gruesome 
which explained, perhaps, why thi 
black-and-tan dog was the only livin 
ture aboard, not when they found th 
but when they left her. 

For while Mrs. Mann’s aecount 
surprisingly with ‘Old Frank’s”’ stoi 
cerning the Patriot, one must rem 
two circumstances. That the Patri 
just passed through the British fl 
that she would scarcely have been at 
in such a neighborhood; and that 
terrific storm which arose that same 
act of piracy on the sea can have bei 
sible, no transferring of prisoners, n¢ 
ing of the plank. , 

One can only surmise that, if 
Mann’s pilot boat was the Patriot, s 
driven ashore on Kitty Hawk duri 
tempest, with all her passengers a 
and that they met their death in tha 
at the hands of the wreckers who sw 
out to loot her. Just as the two cor 
“bankers’’ confessed some thirty 
later. 

And the pilot boat on Kitty Hawl 
have been the ‘‘schooner-built pilot 
Patriot, for the painting in Mrs. } 
cottage was a portrait of Theodosi: 
Alston—the ‘“‘first gentlewoman ' 
time,” and the most unfortunate. 
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AY by day, night by night, year 

in and year out, in summer’s heat 
or winter’s cold—all the time, every- 
where, Auto-Lite faithfully performs 
its functions in millions of motor 
cars... Starting them, keeping them 
going and lighting the way to safety 
over dark and unfamiliar trails. 


Sa 


Through all the twelve years of its his- 
tory, Auto-Lite has kept faith with itself 
and the public by making the first laws 
of excellence the first laws of Auto-Lite. 
Today, the prestige of Auto-Lite is echoed 
in the world-wide praise of Auto-Lite. 
And the quality that won leadership is 
the quality that preserves leadership. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Office and Works: Toledo, Ohio 


gS 


: Startin SK r Ligh ving & Ignition The sign of Auto-Lite Service 


@ nation-wide protection tocar owners 
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leazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


A Name That Is Your Assurance 


The trademark “Alcazar’’ on any range is your assurance of quality. 

Pictured here is the peerless Alcazar Duplex—the pioneer three-fuel 
range and the greatest achievement in stove designing. Burns coal or 
wood and gas—singly or together, and changes instantly from fuel to fuel. 

Identified with this model is the finest line of kerosene gas cook stoves, 
gas, coal and wood ranges that the experience of a lifetime in the busi- 
ness can produce. 

Beauty is generously expressed in all models. Every one dependable 
for delicious cooking and wholesome baking. 

See the Alcazar dealer before you decide to buy—or write us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO., 436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A the lighthouse is protection to a ship 
at sea, so is Colt protection to your 
home—a safeguard against the unseen 
dangers of the night. A Colt Revolver or 
Automatic Pistol has always excelled in 
dependability, accuracy, unfailing service 


and safety. For that reason a Colt is the ILLUSTRATION OF COLT 
. : : GRIP SAFETY. ONE OF THE 
official side arm of American forces on land FEATURES THAT AUTO- 
and sea. No other arm can so well protect MAT LCA LEY ES ORES 
hie COLT OWNERS AGAINST 

your home and property. Why not insist ACCIDENT. 


INSIST ON A COLT 


on the best? 


See your dealer and have him explain in detail 
all of the Colt safety features 
Catalogue ? Of course. Want it 2 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“Tt looks like a strong cast,’’ said the 
Red Knight. 

“‘There’s one thing lacking,” said Alice. 
“There ought to be a woman on the ticket 
to catch the feminine vote. How about 
Mary Pickford?”’ 

«She might do,” replied the Red Knight. 
“And then we could add Jackie Coogan as 
juvenile President. The Boy Scouts of to- 
day are the voters of tomorrow.” 

“Save that for one of your speeches,” 
said Alice. “‘ You can use it.” 

“Well, that completes our ticket,’ said 
the Red Knight. “They’ll have to build a 
new wing onto the White House.” 

“T think it would be better to move the 
White House over to the New Willard Ho- 
tel,’”’ said Alice. —Newman Levy. 


Detecktives 


[Reagan polatishuns and other crim- 
minals would have easy going if it 
wasn’t for the detecktive like a bludhoun’ 
on thare trale. When a detecktive goes to 
the seen of a misterous crime the first things 
he looks around for is clews, and no matter 
how carefull and consienshus the feendish 
perpatraitor has been, he is sure to of 
dropped a few clews. Mebbay it is only a 
phottagraft of himself or his handkachuf 
with his inishuls on or a cuff button, but 
these are clews and the shrewd detecktive 
pounces on them, deduces a fiew minnits 
and then tracts his man to his lare or where 
he lives. Sum detecktives it is said can sea 
a pickture of a murderour in his victim’s 
i’s, but only a fiew grate ones like Old 
Slueth and Nick Carter is able to do this 
trick. Sheerlock Holmes was a grate de- 
tecktive, but he put most of the ackshul 
work on his side-pardner, knone in crime 
annuals as Quick Watson the Neadle. 
Detecktives in sum cases is not as int’rest- 
ing as they once was, as thare is often a 
Congeresshunal inquiry and colims of Sen- 
naturial debaiting that is not fitt to reed. 
You can fitt yourself for a detecktive by a 
corrasponding coarse, wich tells you all 
about clews, disgizzes, finger prince and a 
silver bage for $2.00 extry. The bage is 


“‘John, for Goodness’ Sake, Come to Bed. It’s Three o’Clock!”’ 


, wal 


September 6, 


neserary, as it is the oanly way the ( 
crimminal knoes to submit to a rest. 
gizzes is also acenchal, and consists ¢ 
mustashers, beerds, ibrows and stn 
marx. A detecktive was looking for 
lagers in our st. and he was disgizzeq. 
red nose and a breathe so that you 
never of thought he was a detecktive 
us treet straingers with respeck, as y 
never tell when we are a dressing a 
detecktive who may knead our h 
shaddoing his man or to carrie his 
valeese full of clews. Yrs. J ohnny W) 


—Goodloe H. Tho; 


School:Opening Lyrics 


PEGGY'S due at sehoot, al n 

Now with autwmn’s cool days 
So’s her stiff tuition fee— 

“Dear old golden school days!” 


School is calling little ones. 

Fix them lunch of milk and buns 
Brush their hair and wash their « 
Speed them on and dry their tear 
Buy them larger clothes and shoe 
And replace the books they lose. 
School’s so good for sisters, broth 
And ’tis said to rest their mother, 


Error and mistake and blunder 
Make a teacher sadly wonder 
Why a so-called restful swmmer 
Makes a pupil so much dumber. 


Autumn leaves are turning red. 
Autumn haze is in the air. — 
School is on, vacation’s dead. 
Life is one long questionnaire. 
—Fairfax Dow 


The American Flag 


ERE’S to the Flag— 
Our bonny Flag— 
We yield our lives to save. 
It unfurls and curls to the kiss of 
breeze— 
The Flag With the Permanent We 
—Anna Coralie Wine 


DRAWN BY WALTER L 


“Just a Minute. I’m Listening to a Bedtime Story for Flappers”’ ve 


\\ 


jer election in November, and the 
see of electing a President presupposes 
yjuires the designation of someone to 
; oyhis Government is founded on the 
ystem and maintained by it, because, 
y, unless there is concentration in 
yo, three or more parties of the 
who are entitled to vote there could 
-melection of anybody. The parties 
4; the mediums, or are supposed to, 
¢: expression of the choice of the 
op! The parties are the machinery of 
»reion, and, therefore, are also the 
schery of selection. By a series of 
yas or conventions, beginning with 
e yit of representation which is the 
jeg e, we eventually come to the great 
iol conventions, where each state has 
; denite number of votes, and where the 
sop) thus represented, choose the party 
diate for President. So it is claimed. 
‘The national conventions are supposed 
_pehe apotheosis of our democracy, the 
time expression of the will of the 
op the deliberative convocations where 
epresentatives of the voters gather and 
jee or their suffrages candidates for the 
ptaship of the country. They may 
ye een all that at one time. My own 
pemee with national conventions goes 
ck nly thirty years or so, but in that 
irtyears they have been doing nothing 
tf sort, and in that time they have 
meto be what the two latest were— 
‘he on the Cleveland one hand, a per- 
seiry assemblage of officeholders and 
h jekers, or, on the New York other 
ndalmost a mob. 
] assumption must hold that national 
nyitions are deliberative assemblies 
idor the purpose of discussing the 
palities and adaptabilities of men pre- 
nte as fit for the presidency and for the 
lecon for the nomination amongst those 
sa3sed of the man who measures closest 
+] standards required in a candidate 
d President. Else, the convention 
sta has rio excuse. If it is not a 
likrative assembly and if it does not 
tesuch, it has no place in a democracy 
d should be abolished. And if it is a 
litrative assembly, as matters stand at 
est, it is not a national convention and, 
eriore, has no reason for further exist- 


T) only deliberation at Cleveland was 
erhe question of how the convention 
ul be prolonged to meet the expecta- 
miof the Cleveland tradespeople who 
idheir money to secure it for their city, 
die only deliberation in New York was 
enow to find a way out of the mess they 
rn and quit. 


) Effects of the Primaries 


deliberating had been done for the 
eland assembly before it assembled, 
e New York affair had not been in 
‘sn two days until it lost the power of 
neted thought, and functioned en- 
eon its emotions. 

ese matters have been under dis- 
ssn for some years, and there was much 
ning over the claim that the extension 
t» primary system to cover candidates 
Pie presidential nomination, the crea- 

f the presidential preferential primary 
foe states, would remedy convention 
eradicate the political obsoleteness of 
i, and give the people a closer chance 
Participation in the actual selection of 
andidate. This year, on the Republi- 
e, the preferential primaries de- 
for Coolidge. And Coolidge was 
ted. In 1920 the three candidates 
| most yotes in the primaries were 

den and Johnson. Harding, 
very few primary. votes, was 
d, and in the Democratic conven- 
Ss year Davis, who was not in the 
Was nominated, and McAdoo, 
most of the primary vote, was 


for the primary as having its 

he actual nomination and for the 
aS giving the people their chance 
te directly in the choice of the 
- In each case the convention, 

iddleman between people and 
did‘what the convention pleased 
than what the-people pleased, save 
eland this year, where:the conven- 
did what the candidate pleased, which, 
oo was what the people 
sed also, 
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That being the fact, the manner of the 
doing is what is interesting, and considera- 
tion of it reveals some curious divergences. 
The Cleveland convention, where Coolidge 
was nominated, was a rigidly precedented, 
strictly organized, cut-and-dried and auto- 
cratic affair, and it functioned as per 
schedule until its very end, when it broke 
away a bit, not because it wasn’t ready to 
obey its orders and anxious, but because it 
didn’t get its orders. It was willing and 
waiting to be led, but the general suffered 
some confusion of mind and failed to 
exercise his authority. Wherefore the 
convention took itself in hand, promptly 
issued and executed its own orders, and 
adjourned in regular and orderly fashion. 

On the contrary, the Democratic con- 
vention, twice as closely precedented as the 
Republican, with rules and regulations 
and customs and traditions almost a cen- 
tury old, became, by very reason of those 
precedents and rules and customs and tra- 
ditions, a disorderly and inconclusive as- 
semblage that wabbled and wrangled and 
fought and mobbed and milled for sixteen 
days, counting in two Sundays, and then 
extricated itself only because it was ex- 
hausted, disgusted and imperatively need- 
Ing a way, any way, out of its morasses. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Domination 


One of the traditions of our politics that 
has become a political law is that every 
first-term President is entitled to a second- 
term nomination. This has been our custom 
for years. Since the Civil War the Re- 
publicans have broken it but twice, once 
with Hayes, who did not seek the second 
nomination, and once with Arthur, who 
succeeded to the presidency upon the 
death of Garfield, was refused a nomi- 
nation, and had his satisfaction in seeing 
Blaine beaten by Cleveland in 1884. This 
tradition, in its application, has been im- 
measurably enforced by the power of a 
President to secure the nomination for 
himself by the application of pressure on 
the nominating machineries of the various 
states through his Federal officeholders. 
It is very difficult to defeat a President for 
a renomination if the President sets about 
securing that nomination and avails him- 
self of the political machinery he can easily 
control. Roosevelt, with all his power and 
his energy and his popularity, was not 
strong enough to keep the regular party 
nomination from Taft in 1912. 

President Coolidge, coming into office 
upon the death of President Harding in 
August, 1923, automatically became a 
candidate for the nomination in 1924. His 
precedented right to that nomination was 
recognized both by the party and by the 
people, so strong has that impression be- 
come. He had no serious opposition, and 
when his convention assembled in Cleve- 
land he was in full control. It had been 
known for some months before the con- 
vention assembled that he would be 
nominated and that every detail of the 
convention would be supervised and ordered 
by him. He was the almost unanimous 
choice of his party for President. 

To every useful and practical end that 
convention was entirely superfluous. In- 
asmuch-as Mr. Coolidge was the choice of 
all the delegates, save those of: Wisconsin, 
it would have answered every need if the 
delegates had written in and notified Mr. 
Coolidge that they were for him, and 
legalized his nomination at the expense of 
some fifty-three two-cent stamps. Instead, 
more than eleven hundred delegates and 
eleven hundred alternates were herded into 
a large hall in Cleveland, kept there three 
days, and put through a series of mumbo- 
jumbos which our archaic political system 
deems imperative for the nomination of 
a presidential candidate. 

There was a long and tiresome keynote 
speech, which had been censored by Mr. 
Coolidge, and did not give the speaker the 
slightest alternative of expression save such 
expression as Mr. Coolidge desired. There 
was a hocus-pocus over a platform that did 
not contain a word that Mr. Coolidge did 
not, dictate or, at least, have full knowl- 
edge of. There was an exceedingly verbose 
nominating speech that ran exactly to the 
Coolidge formula., There was a captain 
general of the’ Coolidge forces who did 
exactly what he had been told to do by the 
candidate, without the slightest initiative. 
There was a willing assemblage of delegates 
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The Amity Hamilton 


Made of black pigskin. . In 
individual carton. Price $1.50. 
Other Amity pocketbooks 
$1.00 and up. At the better 
stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send money 
order to address below. 


From the choicest leathers only 
ave Amity Wallets made 


Nothing but high grade leathers, tanned 
by special processes, go into-Amity wal- 
lets. And, on every produét, the kind 
of leather is plainly stamped with the 
“Amity’’ trade-mark. 


Important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new 
and increased business Write 
for attractive proposition. 
THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


This is your assurance of quality—your 
guarantee of long wear and improving 
beauty! Look for this mark when 
you buy pocketbooks and other leather 
products. 


If stamped AMITY it’s leather* 


+ Note—the kind of leather stamped on every AMITY product 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


EVOTION, vigor and alertness are qualities of a dog which 
can be brought to their fullest development only by 
proper care and feeding. ~ ~ 


e., 
SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy BiscuitS solve the feeding 
problem. They contain all of the necessary bone and body 
building ingredients and are easily digested. They are eco- 
nomical—no other food is required. __ 
For more than half a century SPRATT’S has been the choice among 


- owners, breeders, and exhibitors. If you have not tried SPRATT’S Ovals, 
your pet is missing a rare treat. 


Insist on the genuine SPRATT’S to avoid disappointing your dog. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send for sample and enclose 2¢ for book, No. 
94, on feeding. 


_ SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


he Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco _ St. Louis 


dad 
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Here is the Choice 
of the Presidents 
ready to-day! 


Eo over half a century 
the Presidents of these 
United States have been 
proud wearers of Knox 
Hats. But not one received 
better style or quality than 
is yours, when you ask for 
the Knox ‘‘Fifth Avenue’’ 
for Fall, 1924. 


Seven dollars—sensible 
economy — wherever Knox 
Hats are sold. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New Jersey 
is employed all day in a large office. But on 
Saturday afternoons and in the evenings, he 

has many times averaged $2.50 an hour 
xe extra. Not bad for spare time, is it? 


s 
x 
x 


ne Clip the 


MA 
x 


x 
The Curtis TNC Coupon 
Publishing Company ~s_ Now 


~ 
996 Independence Square, me 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania aan 
E N 
Gentlemen: Your offer sounds at- Sx 
tractive. Send me all the details. Of  ‘s< 
course this request does not obligate me 


in any way. 


4 
7 
¢ 


Name 


Street 


State 
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Knox “Fifth Avenue’ for 
Fall. In six special $ 


colors. Priced at 


“ 
Mane, 


New York City: 452 Fifth Ave. 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Hotel Roosevelt (Madison « 46) 


San Francisco: 51 Grant Ave. 


Good Pay 
Easy Work 


Spare Time 


HERE, in brief, you have three 

of the principal reasons why so 
many keen business men and refined 
women are our local subscription 
representatives for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 
But there are other reasons which 
will prove just as attractive to you: 


1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 

2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 

3. Profits from the very start. 

4. You work just when it suits your 
convenience. 

5. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


That’s all we can say in this limited 
space. The next step is up to you—which 
is the reason for the coupon. Upon 
its receipt, we will promptly send you 
all the rest of the pleasing details— for 
there is no better time tostart than now. 


. held outside. 
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who were there to take orders and who 
took them avidly. There was no discussion, 
no deliberation, no debate, no disturbance 
and no delay. ; 

To besure, when the time for nominating 
a Vice President came along there was a 
flurry, but it was not a flurry of independ- 
ence or of assertion of political rights, nor 
representative of anything but the in- 
herent and hidebound acquiescence of the 
convention to the regular order, provided 
the delegates could find out what the 
regular order was. Not being able to find 
out, the convention made-its own regular 
order, and was entirely regular about it. 
Lacking anything else that even resembled 
a story in any dramatic essential the cor- 
respondents made much of the fact that 
the convention nominated General Dawes 
for Vice President rather than any of the 
four men suggested at the last moment by 
the Coolidge voice at the convention. 

The incident was featured as a revolt 
and came as a’cheering bit of color in a 
wilderness of dull and dreary and arranged 
detail, but the fact of it is that the only 
reasons the convention took the initiative 
as to that vice-presidential nomination 
were that there was delay in telling the 
delegates what was desired and that the 
spokesman for the President assumed that 
Senator Borah wouldn’t refuse to run. If 
word had been passed twenty-four hours 
before the time for the vice-presidential 
nomination, or twelve, that Mr. Coolidge 
‘wanted John Smith or John Doe or 
Richard Roe for his running mate, John 
Smith or John Doe or Richard Roe would 
have been nominated without a dissenting 
vote, save, possibly, the votes of the 
orphans from Wisconsin. 

Instead, the general commanding with- 
held his orders, and when he did give them 
he gave four orders instead of one. He got 
overstrategic and endeavored to march his 
troops four ways at once, which cannot 
be done. Then the delegates, well- 
disciplined and willing, said: ‘Oh, rats, 
this is all balled up! Let’s get together and 
finish this thing.” So they finished it 
without delay. And that was that. So far 
from not taking orders, that crowd of 
independent and deliberative American 
citizens anticipated orders. 

What did that convention amount to, 
save as a political formula, save as the 
emphasis of a political tradition, save as a 
relic of old methods? Similarly, what did 
the convention that nominated McKinley 
in 1900, or Roosevelt in 1904, or Harrison 
in 1892, or Wilson in 1916, or Bryan in 1900 


amount to? For the matter of that, what . 


do any of them amount to in terms of 
progress, of the present conditions in the 
United States, of 1924 political needs, of 
our governmental necessities, of our eco- 
nomic and social requirements? In what 
way are they representative? When was 
any of them deliberative? When were they 
anything but mere survivals, political 
formulas, obsolete and outworn? 


How They Fell Into Line 


Have a look at the latest Democratic 
National Convention before answering. In 
that we had a culmination of all the 
political absurdities, of all the political 
anachronisms, of all the outworn but bind- 
ing political precedents and traditions, of 
all the political passions, and of some of the 
fundamental passions, of vanity, delusions 
of grandeur, political hokum, ward politics, 
stupid stubbornness, egoistic obstinacy, 
spread-eagle oratory, fake applause, syn- 
thetic enthusiasm, manufactured senti- 
ment, bigotry, intolerance, race prejudice, 
packed galleries, resorts to prayer, profanity 
and propaganda, and there were a hundred 
and three ballots before a decision was 
reached: 

If there was anything deliberative about 
that assembly it escaped the notice of the 
closest observers. If it was representative 
of anything save the passions, prejudices 
and partialities of those immediately con- 
cerned that fact was not discernible to 
those who professionally recorded its doings. 
Reason fled shrieking to the topmost tower 
of the Garden before the convention had 
been in session five hours. Logic had no 
ticket of admission. Calm discussion was 
For sixteen days, less two 
Sundays, it was a hurly-burly, incoherent, 
inconclusive, incontinent, impossible. Then, 
after a hundred and two fruitless ballots, it 
nominated John W. Davis for President. 

Immediately there were emitted from 


/ many of the important participants inthe 


mélée extravagant blurbs to the general 


\ 


eandidacy of Champ Clark a 


effect that the convention had 
work wisely and well, that th 
showed that the Democratic P. 
true party of the people, that 
solution of the fevered situation w. 
logical and the necessary one, t 4 
forgotten and forgiven, that the d 
who had been grappling the throat| 
clouting the heads of those o 
them for many vicious days and 
really did not mean to be rough and 
that this was a triumph for 
victory for the people, a demo 
popular rule, and much other 2 
stuff in the way of alibi and exte 
One by one the boys walk 
captain’s office and told Mr. Dz 
is the excellent goods, that they 
it all the time, that his nominat; 
ordained and predestined oy 
no better nomination could 
made, and that of all the can 
the most suitable, the stro1 
as to availability, record, a 
sonality. One by one th 
editors fell into line. 
defeated candidates, having no 
to go, indorsed these suitable 
Forty-eight hours after the 
came to its humid close, to hee 
made up the convention tell it, 
parent that as a Democrat 
dential possibility Mr. Da 
standing on a lofty elevation 
others who aspired for the non 
that he has been standing ther 
time in the past. 


The Two:Thirds Ru 


That being the case, as it m 
these Democrats would not be 
so loudly at present, what w 
shooting for? If John W.-D 
been loudly proclaimed, was the 
suitable, preéminent candidat 
Democrats at twenty minutes 
o’clock on the afternoon of 
why wasn’t John W. Davis 1 
suitable, preéminent candidat 
Democrats at noon on June twen 
What happened to Mr. Davis di 
sixteen days of blah and bunk 
and huggermugger that transi 
from an ordinary candidate, 
support a handful of votes 
Virginia when the balloting b 
supercandidate he was claimed 
the balloting ended? 

Nothing happened to Mr, | 
was exactly the same Mr. D 
Clem Shaver tacked up his | 
Home-Town Davis Club sign 
dorf-Astoria Hotel a few days 
convention opened that he was 
Taggart climbed on a chai 
one hundred and third ballot « 
that his nomination be made 
mation. He hadn’t changed 
Wherefore, why didn’t the 
nominate him along about Ju 
seventh in a decent and ord 
instead of going through all th 
they did go through, to the e 
gust of the American people? — 

They couldn’t, even if they 
to. And the reason they could 
the principal reasons for the st: 
this national-convention syste 
ing at present, is archaic, . 
entirely inadequate for the p 
of the country. Assuming that 
crats are sincere in their exal 
Mr. Davis as their best possible 
the fact remains that there are t 
of the Democratic Party that | 
such expression of confidence a 
in any man who is before the de 
candidate, provided those poli 
into force. The first is the two- 
and the second is the unit rul 

The two-thirds rule, which d 
two-thirds of the delegates 
voting must vote for a cand 
that candidate is nominated 
vention, was conjured into the 
procedure by the active brai 
Jackson in 1832. The immedi: 
of this rule was to prevent the 
of John C. Calhoun for Vice P. 
the ticket with Jackson, and 
Calhoun and nominated M 
Buren. . Eighty years later it: 


and nominated Woodrow Wilson, 
year, almost a hundred yea 
stopped McAdoo, and in st 
prolonged the convention as 
longed and brought about all 


' (Continued on Page 193) 


tinued from Page 190) 
nd inconclusiveness that per- 
June twenty-fourth until July 


“McAdoo should have been 
or not is not a question germane to 
ssion. McAdoo had 530 votes at 
e, which is almost half of the full 
ength of the convention. That 
ed the clammy grasp of the two- 
ule on the doings of the convention 
ithose long days and nights of 
syering and manipulation,” held 1098 
ss and 1098 alternates almost three 
a its dead hand, and finally drove 
vention to any desperate solution 
+ eld be reached. 
* urse it is only results in a conven- 
¢it count, and might-have-beens are 
st gaseous of reflections after the 
» js been named, but, whether or no, 
is ne fact that the nominee, in all 
jpality, wouldn’t have been John W. 
sist all if Senator Ralston, of Indiana, 
4 rt demanded the withdrawal of his 
ne The cards were all stacked, the 
es rranged for, and the delegates so 
jo) to get away that they would go 
ire to facilitate a solution and ad- 
enent. Ralston was the man. Then 
wi drew, and it took the manipulators 
th; convention from adjournment on 
mey night, July seventh, until three 
joe on Wednesday afternoon, July 
th o arrange matters so the nomination 
Deis was possible, notwithstanding all 
-\(d acclaim of Davis, subsequent to 
ninination, as the greatest and best 
10 was under consideration or at all 
ospility. 
th’s exactly how deliberative that as- 
abge was. It took sixteen days to 
ivat the conclusion that Davis was the 
n, ut not sixteen minutes to proclaim 
» ethe world-beater after the deed was 
1e, 
‘nithis is in no way derogatory of 
_livis. As I have said, he was exactly 
‘sme Mr. Davis at noon on June 
ni-fourth that he was at twenty 
‘us past three o’clock on the afternoon 
ju ninth. Only this convention didn’t 
m) get onto it. 


The Archaic Unit Rule 


‘h second archaic feature of Demo- 
ficonventions is the unit rule, which, 
\\y, is a sort of a corollary of the two- 
‘drule. That rule requires a delegation 
weh it has been imposed to vote as 
niregardless of the individual prefer- 
esof the delegates. If a delegation 
siing, say, of twenty votes has nine 
2 man and eleven for another the 
’e votes dominate the nine votes and 
he delegates are compelled to vote 
tl man the eleven prefer until the rule 
Ingated. Illogically enough, the ap- 
aon of the unit rule does not require a 
-lirds vote, as is required of the con- 
tia, A majority of one more than half 
te minority delegates hand and foot. 
1 in this Democratic convention the 
ilwas long-delayed by the application 

unit rule, because in nearly every 

on where the rule applied there 
enen who desired to vote for others 
n:hose demanded by their unit-rule 
gion. They couldn’t do it. They 
eeld hard and fast to the will of the 
ity. All of which shows two sorts 
dnocracy—a two-thirds requirement 
¢ the Democrats hold to be the true 
rision of democracy and is, in reality, 
=mplification of autocracy, and a ma- 
trule which also is held to be another 
»xemplification of democracy. As a 
i: of fact, both are obsolete, and in 
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cases where there is contest, as in this 
recent convention, both work for absurdity 
and delay and make for disgust and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Pages could be written of other features 
of this convention; pages about the in- 
jection of religious and racial questions and 
the rousing of the fundamental passions in 
mankind; pages about the assault on the 
Ku Klux Klan over the shoulders of 
McAdoo and the attack on the Roman 
Catholic Church over the shoulders of 
Smith; pages about the dramatic night 
when the religious question came to a vote 
and was won and lost by the mere shred of 
one vote out of 1098, by a fraction of a 
vote; pages about popinjay Democratic 
senators who thought, or said they thought, 
they would be nominated, and hung to 
their little bunches of votes, or stood 
around flagrantly exposed to the favor of 
the sweating delegates; pages about the 
futile efforts of Bryan to dominate; pages 
about the Smith packing of the galleries and 
the New York attitude—but it is all past 
now. It is water over the dam so far as 
the convention is concerned, whatever the 
November effect of it may be. 


High Cost of Campaigns 


The patent fact of it all is that the 
national-convention system of the Demo- 
cratic Party is archaic, obsolete, inopera- 
tive. The truth about the business is 
that, with its present out-of-date rules and 
procedures, the Democrats cannot nominate 
a candidate for President without all this 
clamor, lack of reason, appeal to passion, 
employment of hokum, petty politics, 
maneuvering, manipulation and machi- 
nation. It cannot be done, provided there 
is a contest with no man holding almost 
two-thirds of the vote, and it cannot be 
done with one man holding almost two- 
thirds if there is sufficient cohesiveness 
among the remaining delegates to form a 
block of one more than one-third and hold 
it steady in opposition. This isn’t de- 
mocracy. It isn’t deliberation. It isn’t 
representation. Itis politics of the meanest 
and mangiest sort, and it is as out of place 
in the present situation of the United 
States as an old-time cradle is in our 
wheatfields. 

Politics is our Government, and our 
Government is politics. The political 
abuses that come into our Federal system 
should be the concern of all Americans, but 
are the concern of few. However, it has 
long been patent to those few that our 
national-convention system is no longer 
American, no longer representative, no 
longer suited to our political needs. It is 
archaic, obsolete, unworkable. One way 
it results in autocracy, as at Cleveland. 
The other way it results in rabble, as at 
New York. 

There are proponents of the direct 
presidential primary, wherein the various 
candidates for President shall go directly 
before the people in the various states, and 
the man receiving the majority of the votes 
cast in the primaries shall be named as 
the candidate and voted for directly at 
the polls in November, thus obviating the 
middleman convention feature. 

The objection to this is the cost of it. 
Under a direct presidential-primary system 
a poor man has no chance. Direct pri- 
maries demand organizations in all states, 
else the candidate will get no votes, because 
our people require not only advertisement 
but personal incitement to get them to the 
polls. A nation-wide presidential-primary 
campaign could not be carried on for a 
less sum than a million dollars; that is 
to say, a fight that would comprise an 
organized campaign in every state; and 
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The light you buy now will affect 
your profit for at least ten years 


The Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, is 
one of the many 
famous firms 
using Work- 
Light, having an 
installation of 
440 lamps. The 
illustration 
shows a view of 
knitting ma- 
chines photo- 
graphed at night 
under Work- 
Light. 


ND the next ten years are going to bring competitive 

conditions that will find definite advantages accruing 

to concerns which have every possible producing economy 
built into their plants. 


Think of the economies that right light alone will bring. 
More production, better quality. 
contented workmen. Better working conditions, low cost of 
maintenance. Ability to operate three shifts, if necessary— 
at the daytime rate of production. 


Fewer accidents, more 


Twenty years of performance in all branches of industry 
have established these as definite economies in plants using 
Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. 

It is different light, as most people know—light that keeps 
eyes wide open, obviates glare and eliminates shadows. 
Light that means more action—every working minute— 
because it makes it easier for workers to act. 

Put it to the test in an important department of your 
own plant. Send for the booklet; start in to learn the Work-~ 
Light proposition today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 


125 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Work ~ 


The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencilin the World 
UPERB and matchless, 
VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil economy. 
No breaking of leads. 

§ 17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


Al all stationers' and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P. New York 


ToKEEP yourcarNEW 


Qu 1ze 
Dera eal 


EPERMANIZE will lengthen the life of your new 
car’s finish from four to six times. Give your car 
the protection afforded by this master finish- 
preservative at the authorized Permo Service Sta- 
tion in your city. If service not available we will 
supply you direct. Full size bottle $1.00. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sole U. S. Distributor 


GARAGEMEN; Write for PERMAN- 
IZE Service Privilege for your city, 


Light 
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§ Men are making up to $10,000.00 a OP 
year surfacing floors with ‘“‘American 
Universal” electrically driven machine. \g 
\ Replaces six hand scrapers, earns you six 
[\) men’s pay. Every newly laid floor must be 
surfaced, every old floor represents resur- 5 
facing job. Experience unnecessary, work & 
fascinating, plentiful; small amount starts 
you. We furnish everything needed, help 
you succeed. Rare opportunity to be- § 
come your own boss, make real money, 
build a future. Write quick for details. 


The American Floor Surfacing £ 
Machine Co. 3 
536 S. 


St. Clair St. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Latest Development|: 


RADIO 


TheNewPfanstieh] <= 
Non-Oscillating 
Principle # 

Complete Outfits <= 
DOWN - 

Easy Monthly Payments 


The season's biggest sensation. Carl 
Pfanstiehl’s improvement over Neutro- 
dyne, Super, Reflex, etc. Positively non- 
regenerative. Brings a new degree of musi- 
cal quality, selectivity, and° simple operation. 


Solid mahogany cabinets. Accessories included. 
Write Today for FREE Trial Offer! 
Write quick and get our special price offer with 2 weeks’ 
FREE Trial, and easy payments, 3, 4 or 5 tube sets. Write. 
MARSHALL RADIO PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. 18-16 
Marshall Blvd. and 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Want $300.00 Extra 


a Mr. Louis Wersen 
: of Washington 


by Nov. 1? 


OUNDS like a lot of 

money, doesn’t it? So 
it is—that is why it’s 
worth trying for. Louis 
Wersen of Washington is 
aiming at $500.00. And the 
chances are that he’ll make 
it—for in two months last 
year he easily earned more 
than $300.00 as our sub- 
scription representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


This year, Mr. Wersen can count on easy renewal profits 
and liberal commissions for extending his business. The 
next questionis, wouldn’t a similar opportunity interest you ? 


You Need No Experience 


We will tell you just what to do and say to 
make money, whether you can sell us all your 
time or only an occasional hour now and 
then. In either instance, profits begin at once. 


FREE Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Louis Wersen is by no means an ex- 
ceptional money-maker. Literally 
scores of our workers will make 
more than $100.00 a month; hun- 
dreds will make up to $1.50 an 


Mail the 


Coupon — 


hour for spare time. Last year, for 
example, Floyd Parks of New Jer- 
sey made nearly $600.00, 77 exactly 
two months. There’s a mark for you 
to aim at! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
993 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I surely would like the same offer you sent Louis Wersen. Though 
I can’t promise to try it out, please send me details. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Dee aState 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling PERSONAL GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 


JOHNA.HERTELCO.,318 W. Washington St.,Chicago 


y m get 
years’ hotel experience in few months; earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year; fine living; work is fascinatingly interest- 


to trained men and women; we train yo 


ing; quick advancement. Send for FREE BOOK today! 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL, Room D-4729, Washington,D.C, 


_ This Is a Picture Age 
It is a pleasure to hang pictures 
on your fine walls when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ & 

Easy to use — Protect your walls 


10c pkts. Sold everywhere. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


PATENTS. 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 
Y Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 

COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


» Safe 
“The ORIGINAL 
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} Cs For Infants, 
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(AsktoHorlick’s | 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 
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without an organized campaign the results 
would be negligible. People must be driven 
to the primaries. They cannot be coaxed 
or led. 

We need only go back to 1920 to show 
this. The amounts spent by General Wood 
and Lowden, say, in 1920, give an idea of 
how much a preconvention presidential 
campaign costs, and these expenses are 
legitimate expenses, too, for advertising 
and organization and getting out the vote, 
and so on. When the preélection expense 
reports for the year are made it will be 
found that even a campaign without much 
opposition, like that of President Coolidge, 
costs heavily. Until some way is devised 
to help a poor man to make a presidential- 
primary campaign the man with large re- 
sources is inevitably at the advantage. 

It has been suggested that some agency 
be employed to appoint one man from each 
state, and one from each territory and 
possession for each party having a political 
status, and that these men should meet 
at some given time and select a candidate. 
It has been suggested that the nomination 
of candidates devolve on the membership 
of Congress as a body already selected by 
the people and more or less representative. 
Objection rises to these, of course, through 
the patent fact that the influences that can 
work on a large body like a convention can 
work with even more certainty on a 
smaller body, such as one delegate from 
each state, or the Congress. The need is 
apparent, but the remedy is hard to find. 

It is also suggested that future conven- 
tions be held without the circus attach- 
ments of galleries and such externals. 
Things came to such a pass in New York 
that it was seriously suggested that the 
galleries be cleared and the convention go 
at its work with none present but the 
delegates, the alternates and the press. 
Another instance of the desperation of the 
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Democrats in New York over 
their obsolete procedures hai 
into was the attempt of rep 
the candidates, the chairman 
vention and the chairman of 
cratic National Committee 
meeting to find a way out. 
but their attempt showed that son 
solution than one obtainable on 
was imperatively necessary,  __ 

The outstanding fact is that ome 
convention system has broken doy 
that some new system must be dey 
we are to continue to have coherent } 
in this country. Even the see 
orderly procedures of Senator La F 
in his project of running as an indep¢ 
are open to none but men with n 
reputation like La Follette, and it. 
discovered that the processes of plac 
Follette’s name on the ballots j 
country, as an independent candida’ 
cost a very large amount of mon 

What we have now is the p 
convention, like the one at 
which is no convention at all, a 
a rubber stamp, or the rigidly 
absolutely precedented conyenti 
the one at New York, which is not 
vention, either, and is arabble. Ne! 
a deliberative assembly. Neither is 
sentative of anything but machine ; 
of one sort or another. Neither h 
popular feature. 

The American who can devise | 
whereby any qualified citizen can se 
presidency without the advantage 
White House influence, without sub; 
to the machinations of the bosses, 
such a way that there can be a free a 
and nonexpensive expression on his 
dacy by the people, will have done ; 
thing for his country, one of the gy 
that has ever been done by any 
whatsoever. 
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Do you buy them by the old “hit-or-miss”_ 
method of taking any brand that’s offered? 
—or by the only sure way—knowing ex- 
actly what quality you want—and alwaysin- 
sisting on getting it under a brand that you 
really know? | 


You must make the decision! There are too 
many varying qualities—too many hundreds 
of brands—to buy canned fruits by guess. 


If you want to be certain of quality, you | 
must know which brand will give it to you, 
then make sure that you get that brand. 


That’s why it’s so important—so really | 
worth your while—to ask for and to make ~ 
sure that you always receive canned fruits © 
under the DEL MonreE Brand. — 

You always know in advance exactly what 
DEL Monte quality is—the same uniform 
goodness in every variety —the same assur= 
ance of satisfaction, no matter where or when 
you buy. ' 

Order by the dozen cans—the convenient, 
economical way. 


California 
Packing Corporation 


San Francisco 
California 
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Choose the Size of Can 
to Fit your Need 


Do you know that most DEL 


MONTE Fruits are packed in three 
sizes of cans—as a special DEL 
MONTE convenience? 


No. 2% (the large can) contains 
selected large fruit; No. 2 (the medi- 
um can) contains selected medium- a Ve Gi Cc @ Nn 
sized fruit; and No. 1 (the small can) 
contains selected small fruit. 


All have the same splendid flavor, 
for all are DEL MONTE. Only tree- 
ripened fruit of highest quality goes 
under the DEL MONTE label—vary- 
ing in dimension but alike in flavor 
and quality—all packed in the same 
heavy syrup. Ask your grocer for the 
size of can to fit ‘your need. 
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By Fanny Measlip Lea 


ILLUSTRATED CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


He Stood Close Beside Them, Called Hallie by Name Before She Lifted Her Head From Young Meade’s Shoulder 


| t el 


Siely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall follow as the water follows 
: bon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere around the globe.—WaLT WHITMAN. 


~(OLONEL SUMMERS was giving a party. He stood in the moon-dappled 
_ shadows of his spacious veranda and turned a long black cigar about and about 
) between his full, rather fleshy lips, savoring his party, the unquestioned success 
of it, the smoothness, the charm and the artistic finish of it, to the full. 

© liked to feel that people maneuvered for invitations to his house—though he 
ted them, to the depths of his soul, for so doing. He liked to hear—and there were 
“ty of his acquaintance ready to proffer the assurance—that his parties stood out from 
®ommon rut of hospitality; that his dinners were unique, his flowers, his food, 
lar, his musi¢ beyond anything else of the sort which Oldstown might dare to 


music—ah, there was the crux of it! 


His music—Hallie’s music. Hallie’s music was the heavenly center about which all 
the colonel’s parties revolved. Sooner or later, summer or winter, magical moonlight or 
warm yellow candle glow, with windows wide or with curtains drawn and great logs 
hissing in the fireplace—sooner or later Hallie’s slim soft-eyed sweetness stood up 
beside the gleaming great piano, Hallie’s dark head went back, Hallie’s white throat 
rippled, and people quieted like rats hearing the Piper come down the street. 

That was the moment for which the colonel staged his prettiest effects. It was the 
moment in which he delicately weltered now, standing in the dim twilight cast’ by a 
blossoming clematis vine, turning his long black cigar about and about, rocking a little 
on his heels and toes, smiling a little beneath the clipped and military grizzle of his short 
mustache. 

Inside the big house, among the lights and flowers and the pretty women and the 
black-coated men, Hallie was singing. Her song hung on the air like astar in the sky at 
sunset—a little shining white star, dogging a frail new moon. As tender as that. It had 
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all the effortless lure of a mocking bird’s love-making, all 
the cadence and poignance and croon of running water in 
the dark. 

The thing she sang was one of the colonel’s favorites. 
Her singing followed largely the colonel’s taste in music 
which, founded in Verdi and Bizet, ranged pleasantly 
enough among a variety of ballads, with nice consideration 
for what a lady might or might not 
fittingly express in public concern- 
ing the emotions. 

‘‘What are we waiting for, oh, my 
heart?” sang Hallie through the 
stillness. ‘“‘Kiss me once on the 
brow and part—again—again!”’ 

Heartbreak, pure as a pearl on a 
jeweler’s cushion! Hallie had never, 
in all her young life, known parting 
in its romantic sense, yet any bereft 
lover might have wept afresh on 
hearing her. 

“‘Good-by, summer—good-by— 
good-by!’”’ she sang sobbingly— 
with the colonel’s entire approval. 

Her song died out, exquisite, 
leaving an echo in the air like per- 
fume. There was aspatter of hands, 
an eager murmur of applause. 
Hallie’s voice cried gayly, ‘‘No, no; 
not now! No more.” 

With a wheedling squeal and an 
amorous whine, with a throaty call 
and a teasing whistle the Oldstown 
Orchestra sprang into action. In- 
stantly came the susurrant shuffle 
of dancing feet, the whisper of 
swinging skirts. The party having 
held its breath one glowing moment 
fell back into step again. 

“Very nice!’”’ said the colonel 
with asatisfied clearing of his throat 
and a pleased jerking down of his 
waistcoat. ‘“‘Very nice,eh? Hallie’s 
in voice tonight.”’ 

The man beside him, tall and 
quiet, staring out of the fragrant 
dark into the rosy and golden spaces 
where the dancers moved, answered 
without haste, equally without fear 
of contradiction, as one knowing the 
worth of his own judgment: ‘“‘She’s 
usually in voice. I’ve never known 
a more even tone.” 

“Sweet too!’’ said the colonel, 
wagging a prideful head. Hemight, 
to hear him, have been himself 
the singer. 

““Sweet’s hardly the word,” said 
the other brusquely. “She has a 
lyric quality which very few a 

“Here she comes!” the colonel 
interjected. He flung away his ci- 
gar and, both hands out, made a 
sweeping gesture of welcome. 

The other man was silent, watch- 
ing and smiling, a smile that barely 
touched the corners of a controlled 
sensitive mouth, but lingered deeply 
in his fine dark tired eyes, watch- 
ing the girl who ran toward them through the window. 
Hallie’s eager little laugh, Hallie’s tender throaty whisper, 
the swirl of her laces, the sweetness of her outstretched 
hands answering the colonel’s own—like a docile child! 

‘Was I good tonight? How wasit? Were you pleased?” 

Her dark hair waved into a heavy knot at the back of 
her head. Hallie would have liked it cut. She yearned for 
the softness of those cloudy masses about her face, yearned 
to throw back her head and feel—free! But the colonel 
cherished a fetish, one of several, concerning what he 
uniquely referred to always as short-haired women and 
long-haired men; so Hallie’s hair, undone, fell almost to 
her knees, and coiled, weighted her head, quaintly. 

She saw, in a moment, that her husband was not alone, 
and five friendly fingers lay for a glancing instant upon his 
companion’s sleeve. 

‘Phil, were you listening? Did you like me? Were my 
legatos any better?”’ 

She had the sweetest mouth in the world, Hallie had— 
bowed yet wistful, shaped to all the rules of beauty, but 
by that sweetness needing none of them. 

The colonel thrust in jealously, ‘‘ Delicious! 
every note of it.” 

“Much!” said the other man quietly. 

Close on Hallie’s heels, a slender blond youngster added 
himself to the group. 

“Evening, colonel! How are you, Conway? Wasn’t she 
immense? Gad, I shed a tear or so myself! And I’m hard- 
boiled, y’know; not given to‘weeping aloud, and all that!”’ 

“Don’t be silly, Kerry!” cried Hallie radiantly. 
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“Philip, I’m Not Going to Open it Now. Not Till After I’ve Seen the Colonel’’ 


“No, really, I mean it!’’ Kerry Meade assured them. 


He offered a half-filled cigarette case to the colonel, who 
declined with something very near a snort; to Conway, 
who took one, and slipping it into a worn tortoise-shell 
holder stood shifting it between long restless fingers. 

“‘T mean it,’’ said Kerry earnestly. ‘‘When she came to 
‘good-by summer,’ and all that, you could just about hear 
the sleet on the windowpane, couldn’t you now? And the 
wind howling in the chimney, and the dear old wolf making 
patterns on the door with an anxious claw.” 

“Kerry, you’re too absurd!” said Hallie; 
laughed. 

And when she laughed, that soft mouth widened ador- 
ably, her brown eyes narrowed and glowed, her round chin 
lifted, her straight nose wrinkled. 

Hallie, laughing, was very young. Kerry Meade, laugh- 
ing back at her, wasn’t much older. Her smooth dark 
head, its wreath of silver leaves shining against the silken 
hair, wasn’t, after all, a bad companion piece for Kerry’s 
fair one, brushed till it showed a burnished glint, cropped 
to a clear Greek gallantry of outline. 

“‘Kerry’s making fun of me, of course.’ 

“Nothing of the sort!’’ put in Kerry promptly. 

“But I truly do think I did that last thing rather nicely, 
don’t you, Howard?”’ 

Howard was the colonel’s stately forename. At the 
appeal in its dragging syllables he laid a possessive hand on 
Hallie’s cool slim arm, stroked the satiny flesh, beamed on 
her warmly. 

“Very sweet indeed, my dear; I was very much pleased.” 


but she 
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don’t yout You never vill 
you like my singing.” ~ 

“Why, you know what I t! 
your voice,” said Conway q ‘ 


“T don’t care much for the 
that sort of easy emotionalis. 
“Gosh, you’re cold-blox 
cried Kerry frankly. 
_ “T have always been parti) | 
fond of it,’’ observed the | 
with a touch of displeasur 
must say, Philip, I think | 
hard to please.” 

“Sorry,” said Conway i 
“Fallie asked me.’ | 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk abo 
said Hallie quickly. “I only: 
to ask how everybody ——’ 

Her voice shook a yery 
Kerry’s quick ears caught a 
a hand on hers, drew her | 
a laugh that covered ie / 
pause. 

“Let’s go back, Hallie! ' | 
my dance, you know, . 
ready halfway over.” a. 

“Well, if I’m not appr 
here ——" murmured Hallie 
ing. 

Light came back to her k 
eyes, mirth to her loyely 1 
She was, in that moment, as 
as April—youth answering yc 
swiftly as peach blossoms | 
out of a bare brown bou 
first spring rains go by. “Yes, 
saidshe. “I’msorry, Kerry; | 
mean to spoil your dance. 
glad you're pleased, Howard, 
you’ve hurt my feelings 
fully!” 

She flung a kiss to her hu 
twisted a childish lip at Cc 
put out a confiding we. 
and was dancing in a mome 
the best of them. 

Conway and the colonel t] 
serted, leaned against the rai 
amicable silence and smoke 
one his perennial black cig: 
other, Kerry’s cigarette, of : 
ocratic and ubiquitous make 

“Young cub!’ grunte 
colonel eventually. 

“Who? Hallie?”’ asked Conway with every i ind 
of polite surprise. 

“Don’t be an ass!” returned his host ween 
mony. “I’m speaking of young Meade, of course. 
when does a puppy like that go about calling n 
women by their Christian names?” 

‘Oh, it’s rather generally done these days, I beli 

“Bad taste!” said the colonel. ‘‘Damned had 
I must tell Hallie she is not to allow it.” — 

“T think I heard her call him Kerry,”’ offered C 
mildly. 

“T’ll put a stop to that too.” 

“Oh, come, colonel, Hallie’s not much more than 
herself !”’ 

“‘She is my wife,’’ said the colonel curtly, tugget 
mustache, and left the fact of Hallie’s resultant em 
to be inferred. 

“Of course,”’ said Conway soothingly; ‘‘of course 
whistled a bar of Hallie’s song—very gently, almost 
his breath. “‘How old was she, exactly, when youn 
her, colonel?”’ 

“Hallie,” said the colonel, with an air of strain 
memory slightly, ‘was seventeen, I believe, the ye 
we were married.” , 

“‘And that’s been a good five years now?” 

“Five years this summer.’ 

“‘She’s grown very little older, in many bid 
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Conway. 
The colonel nodded a satisfied acquiescence. 
will always be a child at heart.” a 


“T wonder!” 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” inqui 
colonel irritably. ‘Her simplicity, her freshness, ht 
Why, Conway, Hallie’s childishness is one of her g 
charms!” sip 

“Nevertheless,” returned the other man pleasan 
wonder just how long that particular charm i 
turity. Even under the—exceptional cire 
exceptionally sheltered circumstances, suppose 


of Hallie’s upbringing. Of course her father’s: id 


\ 


set of a girl’s education were a good deal the same as 
” 


surprising!’’ snapped the colonel. “When you 
ye fact that we were boys together, that we went 
@,V.M. I. together, that our youth was—er—molded— 
, of identical lines.”’ 

‘folding youth,” suggested Conway with one of his 
uent smiles, “is an interesting but tricky process, I 
d imagine.” 

What do you know about it?” 

_ Not a thing; I merely infer. Was Hallie’s aunt—the 
with whom she lived after her father’s death—also 
nolder?”’ 

don’t know what you’re talking about,’’ retorted the 
nel, sending out a cloud of smoke and waving his 
through it imperiously. ‘‘She was an old cat, and she 
ya couple of cats for daughters. The child was miser- 
bh with “em. Couldn’t have stood it another year. “I saw 
‘thi, the minute I laid eyes on her. They were all jealous 
of r—her looks and her charm and her voice.” 

9h, her voice!”’ said Conway. 

Yes, they wouldn’t even have a piano for her, to do her 
‘ticing. Didn’t care for music, and so they saw no 

n why she should. I laid down the law on that point 
snee. Said as her father’s executor I had a right to 
inst.” 

_ Were you his sole executor, colonel?”’ 

{ was,” said the colonel; “and a good thing for 
Wie too! Those females would have done her out of 
eyy last cent of her pitiful little inheritance. I put an 
en to that in double-quick time. Day I took her out of 
thr house for good the poor child hung about my neck 
an cried like a baby.” 

Did she?”’ asked Conway curiously. 
has a large capacity for emotion.” 
Eh? What makes you say that?” inquired the older 

mi sharply. 

Her singing,” said Conway, lighting a fresh cigarette, 
x he took from a case of his own. ‘‘All you’ve got to 
dcs to listen to her—once; doesn’t require 

ar personal knowledge of her character. It’s 

alshere; in that voice of hers. If you heard 

hein the dark ——”’ 

Oh, you’re cracked on the subject of music, 

Pllip!” 

Daresay lam. I know a bit about it, in 

ar case.” 

And would have known more—wouldn’t 

y(—if you’d had your way? If the war 

hin’t shunted you out of a woman’s job— 
in) a man’s. You 
oht to be eternally 
giteful for that splin- 
te of shell in your 
al.” 

‘The big pianists 
hve mostly been 
ma,” said Conway 
ecably, He was not 
omded by the col- 
ae? Their 
findship was of too 
leg standing for that. 

‘What if they have? 

nat if they have? 
\van to tell me you 
ai’t get just as much 
Pasure out of that 
bwtiful instrument 
yi've got in your 
hase, there, now?” 

de gestured impa- 
tntly toward the dim 
vite walls and long 
Snting roof of Con- 
Vy’s place next door. 
Conway was silent 
ithe grip of an old 
ene, 
He said at last, 
Vhat—a mechanical 
ino? That’s all the 
lingis. It’s the best of 
i kind, of course; but 
is like putting a doll 
ithe place of a living 
leathing woman.” This was 
ya he knew the colonel 
uld appreciate, 
ue enough, the colonel 
laghed heartily, flinging back 
shead, erasing for themoment 
\esag of flesh above his collar, 
| ightening his shoulders, in- 
ng his chest. A doll in 
ace of a woman—the colonel 


“Poor Hallie! 


Philip Swore Softly Between His Teeth. 


wiping his eyes with a flourish of fine linen faintly redolent 
of eau de cologne. 

“Didn’t mean to laugh at you, Phil, my boy; but— 
that’s good—from you, who have no time for women, and 
never had. A doll’d do you just as well, any day! Why, 
when I was in my twenties ——” 

“Or even in your thirties,” said Conway amiably. 

“Nothing wrong with my forties, for that matter,” said 
the colonel a little vaingloriously. He cast a keen glance 
at his companion from the tail of a blue eye not so bright 
perhaps as it once had been. 

Conway, who was fairly certain that the colonel had 
bidden his forties a reluctant farewell but a short time 
before, nodded and smiled, wordless. 

“Oh, well,” said the colonel largely, “three gifts of the 
gods to an ungrateful world—wine, women and ——” 

“Song?”’ cut in Conway amusedly. ‘I’m glad to hear 
you admit it!”’ He turned serious all at once, throwing 
the end of his cigarette away and returning the holder to 
his pocket. ‘‘Colonel, when are you going to give Hallie’s 
voice the training it ought to have?” 

“Good Lord!” said the colonel, and groaned deeply. 

“T know,” said Conway, “I’m making a nuisance of 
myself by bringing up the question once again. We've dis- 
cussed it often enough. I realize that. And I know your 
views on the subject. But listening to her, here tonight, it 
all comes over me freshly; it’s unfair, it’s little short of a 
crime—to let a voice like hers go untrained.” 

‘She has had teachers,”’ objected the colonel stiffly. 


“‘When Did You Get This Letter?’* 
“Yesterday — Just Before I Left for Rehearsal”’ 
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“What sort of teachers?” 

“The best in the state.” 

“Worse than none at all. She ought to go North.” 

“With what end in view? The stage? For my wife; for 
Mrs. Howard Summers? Never! And what’s more a 

Conway laid his hand, the long-fingered powerful hand 
of a born musician, on the other’s arm. He argued with 
friendly insistence, but with a disarming gentleness. 

“Not necessarily the stage; although what possible 
objection could you have to Hallie’s doing concert work if 
she wanted to? If you had children I wouldn’t say a word, 
but, colonel, Hallie’s got all the time in the world to be 
your wife and the lady at the head of your table—all that 
sort of thing—and let the artist in her come free as well!” 

“Artist, ha!’’? said the colonel briefly, and added a 
naughty word. 

“Yes, artist!’”’ said Conway stubbornly. ‘‘That’s what 
she is, at heart. It’s there, beneath all that childish charm, 
that appealing softness of hers. She’s got the fire and de- 
sire—and steel—of the born artist. You kill something 
in her, you kill a part of her, when you deny her her chance 
to sing.” 

“Well, God bless my soul!” said the colonel irritably. 
““Who’s denying her her chance? Doesn’t she sing at every 
party I give in this house? Doesn’t she sing at half the 
other parties in town? Doesn’t she sing at innumerable 
club meetings, and weddings, and ——”’ 

“Rot!” said Conway curtly. ‘As well give a soldier a 
cocked hat and a tin sword, and say he’d been to the wars.”’ 

Then he remembered tardily that the 
colonel’s title derived from a certain gover- 
nor’s staff_—not from any more martial or- 
ganization—and involved in itself a certain 
amount of cocked-hat-and-tin-swordishness, 
and at the remembrance in the dark his smile 
broke irresistibly. 

“Sorry, colonel,’ he said. “‘I don’t mean 
to be a bore; only I do feel rather strongly 
that Hallie’s talent is being buried in a nap- 
kin, to say the least.”’ 

The colonel clapped him warmly on the 
shoulder. 

““Nonsense, my boy! What sweeter use 
could a woman’s voice be put to than singing 
for the enjoyment of her husband’s guests; 

to make her husband’s 
home sweeter and more 
: cheerful?” 
' ‘‘What indeed?” 
| 


said Conway. 

But he said it be- 
tween his teeth, and 
the colonel, who had, 
though he would have 
died sooner than admit 
it, a slight auditory 
failing on the left side, 
missed the force of the 
reply, missed, for that 
matter, the fact that 
there had been any 
reply made at all, and 
proceeded with all his 
usual urbanity, select- 
“ ing a fresh cigar, snip- 

‘“, ping off the end of it, 
rolling it between his 
lips, applying thespurt 
of a scraped match. 
“No, my dear fel- 
low, I disagree with 
you entirely. As I 
have said more than 
once before, a woman’s 
place is at home. What- 
ever gifts or charms 
she may possess should 
be employed to make 
that home the more 
delightful. She could 
have no higher object; 
she should wish no 
more beautiful a 
Conway stemmed 
the flow of elogquence— 
the colonel was always 
much in demand in 
Oldstown as an after- 
dinner speaker—with 
a shrug and a nod. 

“We're talking, of course,’’ he said, 
‘from opposite sides of the fence. It’s 
only because of my—friendship—for 
Hallie—that I urge the thing as I do.” 

“T understand; I understand per- 
fectly,’’ the colonel returned genially. 
“And I can assure you she values your 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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which has a large membership 

throughout the country, having had 
its prim and prudish attention called to a 
widely published statement that when 
testifying before some one of the forty 
congressional committees that investi- 
gated the war, after it was over, from the 
patriotic and economical viewpoint of 
those who fought it at the trenchers and 
in the rocking-chairs the Hon. Charles 
G. Dawes used an expletive stronger than 
“Shucks!’’ has reported that such was 
not the case. 

Pained and shocked by the language 
attributed to Mr. Dawes—which was 
substantially as follows: ‘Hell ’n’ Maria, 
what’s the use of you men spending your 
time looking for flaws in the brilliant 
record of the Army? If you men would 
spend more time trying to stem the waste 
going on under your noses we would have 
a hell of a lot better Government’’—the 
Prunes and Prisms Society has devoted 
much time to a search at the source, and 
is now convinced that Mr. Dawes did not 
use so unconventional and impious an 
expression as “Hell ’n’ Maria,’”’ and that 
what he did say was ‘‘Helen Maria,’ re- 
ferring in terms of endearment to an old 
negro mammy who was his nurse when he 
was a boy and whose memory is so pre- 
cious to him that he frequently injects 
her name into his conversations. Thus, 
the Prunes and Prisms Society has wiped 
this blot from the fair fame of the Repub- 
lican candidate for Vice President, for not 
only has it proved that the heinous ‘‘ Hell 
’n’ Maria”’ is entirely apocryphal, but it is 
convinced that Mr. Dawes did not say 
“hell of a lot,’’ and that what he did say 
was “Hades of a lot,’”’ which term is ad- 
missible in the politer circles; although it 
is contended that the nicer people, in such 
circumstances, would have used “deuce 
of a lot”’ in preference. 

When this report was made it was re- 
ceived with some misgivings by a certain 
group of refined Americans who, although 
they do not affiliate with the Prunes and 
Prisms Society, are in sympathy with its 
objects. It was felt that even this official 
explanation and extenuation of these vul- 
gar charges did not get to the root of the 
matter. So another investigation, painstaking and com- 
prehensive, was made into all the circumstances surround- 
ing, and the results of that scrutiny are now made public 
for the first time, and, it is confidently expected, will for- 
ever dispose of this base canard. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Dawes served in France with 
the Army during the war, and spent most of his time in 
Paris, where he was in charge of the purchase and distribu- 
tion of supplies. Naturally, in such an environment Mr. 
Dawes had recourse to the French language, which, as is 
well known, is the most polite of languages, and used by 
courtiers and cavaliers the world over. What, then, is 
more natural than that in such circumstances Mr. Dawes, 
seeking as he always does that complete urbanity of 
expression that is his distinguishing conversational feature, 
should fall into French as his medium for emphasis? 


Te Prunes and Prisms Society, 


Director of the Budget 


OTHING could be more natural, and nothing was. Un- 

consciously, but reverently, the ‘‘Helen Maria”’ of his 
American habit came from his lips transformed and trans- 
muted to the softer French nuances of ‘‘ Héléne et Marie.” 
That is what he exclaimed: ‘‘Héléne et Marie!”’ And this 
may be said definitely to settle the vexed question to the 
satisfaction, it is hoped, of the Prunes and Prisms Society, 
and the nicer people generally. 

However, that passionate devotion to veracity that 
must mark the work of the conscientious chronicler of 
events compels the admission that upon a few subsequent 
occasions Mr. Dawes did cast aside those amenities of 
language that are so truly his linguistic forte and raise hell, 
as the saying crassly is. It would be invidious, which one 
must never be during the progress of a presidential cam- 
paign, to set forth any one specific instance, with names and 
dates, for those days are gone, the budget is working, Mr. 
Dawes has passed on to other things, and there is no call 
to be precise. A general idea is all that need be given. 
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In June, 1921, President Harding named Dawes as the 
first Director of the Budget, and Dawes came to Washing- 
ton for a year to see what could be done in the way of 
reducing expenses, codrdinating effort, and otherwise 
getting the business of the Government on a business basis 
under the authority of the McCormick Budget Bill. He 
began with such a whirlwind of reduction, codrdination 
and debureauizing that official Washington was soon 
running around in pathetic circles and dazedly wondering 
what he would do next. He tore up precedents by the 
roots, kicked traditions aside, threw customs and usages 
on the dust heap, and rattled the dry bones of the various 
departments until the sound of it was like skeletons dancing 
on a tin roof. 

There was resentment, of course. When a bureau has 
been going along for fifty or seventy-five or a hundred 
years doing a certain thing in a certain way, that bureau 
protests being shaken down to a newer and better way. 
The greatest tories in the world are government officials. 
What was good enough for their predecessors is always 
good enough for them, and easier, because precedents have 
been established and the fatigue and brain exhaustion of 
thinking up newer and less obsolete ways of doing their 
business are thus avoided. 

Many students of the official flora and fauna of Wash- 
ington are of the opinion that the rear admiral is the most 


' interesting and the most perfect specimen of the bureau- 


crat we have, albeit there are some who contend that the 
major general has his surpassing points. With no desire to 
derogate the major general, for he assuredly has a high 
bureaucratic rank, it has always been my contention, and 
still is, that the bureaucratic manner flowers to its perfec- 
tion in the rear admiral, No matter how much of a jolly 
old sea dog he may have been when he wore the four stripes 
of the captain on his sleeves, when he puts on the two-inch 
stripe and the half-inch stripe above it, he instantly solidi- 
fies into the solemn personification of all the precedents, 
customs, traditions and fetishes of the service. Solidifies 


is right. You couldn’t get one of thy 
rear admirals off the beaten path y. 
anything less than a charge of TNT. 
clamps himself to the regulations, ‘ 


there he stays, living, moving, breat} 
} 


and applying those regulations in 4 
strictest letter. 

Let us, then, set the scene in the buc) 
room, a long low room in the Treas 
Building, with the Dawes desk at the | 
end, and desks ranged in a row along e 
wall, leaving a bare space of floor in | 
center of the room as a forum for the (| 
cials who come to protest over rulings ; 
orders. The desks are of the commor. 
oak variety. There is one chair beside | 
Dawes desk, and his chair, some fil 
cases, some stacks of papers, and tha 
all. Enter an outraged official, a > 
admiral for choice. 

He is palpably disturbed. He is m 
than that. He is angry. He has a let 
in his hand, and he thumps the let 
down upon the director’s desk. 

“What does this mean?”’ The ton 
raspy. : 

“What does what mean?” The 
quiry is calm, and somewhat amused 


Using the Club 


epee letter from you directing me, 
chief of my bureau, to do cert; 
things enumerated therein?” 

“Speaking offhand, I venture the op 
ion that the letter means what it says, 

“But, sir ——”’ The rear admiral n 
boils over. His temperature climbs to 2 
degrees. Outraged dignity exudes fr 
every pore. Indignation makes him gz 
and stutter. ‘“‘But, sir, you cannot 
this. You have no right that I rec 
nize—no authority—it is contrary to « 
regulations—our customs—our pre 
dents—I, sir, am a rear admiral anc 
protest—I demand the withdrawal of t 
offensive order—I shall not submit—it 
outrageous—it is contrary to all naj 
precedent—it infringes on my rights— 
sir, am a rear admiral—I—I—] — 

Dawes takes the letter, looks at it, a 
then straightens in his chair. During t 
rear admiral’s eruption he has been ratl 
slouched down behind his desk, puffi 
meditatively at his pipe. Now he goes into action. ~ 
lays down the pipe, and his lips thin to a narrow line. ! 
eyes narrow. His voice comes cold and chilling. | 
manner is imperative. ; 

“What I ask here,” he says, ‘‘or order, if you prefer it 
that certain things now under the province of your bure 
shall be transferred to another bureau in part, and in p: 
discontinued entirely, thus avoiding wasteful duplicati 
that now exists. This order is issued after a complete a 
careful investigation and is in the interests of economy a 
codrdination of the public service under the terms a 
authorities of the Budget Bill. You will obey the ordei 

It looks for a moment as if the ranking captain of t 
line will have a chance to get a rear admiral’s stripes, | 
there is every indication that the rear admiral present 
about to explode. : 

“T shall not obey such an order!” he shouts. “You ha 
no authority to ask such a thing. I do not recognize t 
authority you claim. My superior officers are the Sec 
tary of the Navy and the President of the United Stat 
Who are you thus to thrust yourself into the affairs of! 
bureau? I shall not submit. It is impudent—it is prep 
terous—I shall not do it. "You have no authority a 
I defy you.” 

“The hell I have no authority,”’ says Dawes. “I wr 
you a polite letter requesting you to imaugurate th 
reforms in the interest of economy and efficiency, afte 
long study of the situation; and you come here bellyach! 
that what I ask infringes on your rights and dignities a 
rear admiral and a lot of poppycock like that. I sugg 
that you conform to my request.” 

“Tshallnot. I protest yourauthority. Itis preposterou: 

Dawes smiles a cold little smile. He pulls open a drav 
in his desk, takes outa bundle of papers and strips ¢ 
from the top. ‘He writes a few words on this paper 4 
hands it to the inflamed naval officer. : the 

“You protest my authority, do you? Well, since! be 
got to hit you with a club, glance at that paper and goa 


\ 


aval officer looks at the paper. It flut- 
; jhis nervous fingers. His color changes 
sm dto purple. He draws a long breath or 
0, iffens, and says ‘‘Very well, sir,’ and 
ny out of the room. 

“VYuldn’t those birds make you tired,” says 
we addressing nobody in particular. “They 
jierind yell fit to kill over the slightest at- 
mptto take anything away from their bu- 
wus0 cut out duplication and get this thing 
sm) a business basis. They are all alike. It 
ver discouraging. However He 

Heats the bundle of papers, lights his pipe, 
dgsat his work, waiting for the next bureau 
if) come in and protest the outrage perpe- 
tecon him. 

Th it becomes apparent that the plot cen- 
«« that bundle of papers. And what were 
sy Those papers, dear readers, were execu- 
eglers signed in blank by President Harding. 
eyrere signed by the President when Dawes = 
ic old of this business, and they showed just 
w lidly and effectively President Harding 
« thind Dawes. Dawes told the President 
wildn’t undertake the job unless he knew 
w: to have full and unlimited support from 
», nd the President fixed that by giving 
»wi this bunch of executive orders, signed in 
| Any time there was any difficulty in 
jorng an order all Dawes had to do was to 
inne of the blanks, and that was that. He 
in have to go to the White House for au- 
ori’ when there were protests. He had his 
jinted authority right there in his desk, and 
hezh he used it sparingly, he used it when he 
1/, and President Harding backed him to 
» nit. 

Aording to his agreement Dawes stayed 
‘hie budget for a year, and as a result of his 
thhe expenses of the Government showed a 
juion of approximately $1,600,000,000 in 


22's compared to the year 1921. The conduct of the 
itie business of the Government cost $907,500,000 less, 
into the discharge of wartime personnel in all depart- 
nm’, and the introduction of economies, the elimination 
dilication both in work and in the buying of supplies, 
d various other ways saved between $250,000,000 and 


000,000. 
Wh the budget thus started on its economical 


stisslike way, Dawes went back to his bank in Chicago, 
d ayed there until he went to Europe last year as the 
aot the Dawes Commission to try to find a way out for 


» \aotie coun- 
esof Europe. 
S report was 
sited not long 
o,nd as this is 
itn is the sub- 
tf discussion 
ainternational 
eng in Lon- 
n.Dawes han- 
dhis business 
tis he did the 
det business, 
t straight- 
nthe-shoulder 
-iods, and 
tlut flubdub, 
natic decep- 
nor the usual 
filial hocus- 
ec. He blew 
clurope like a 
s breeze from 
2 vairie, did his 
b explained 
iéhe had done 
t the usual 
M2slan terse- 
§ and lack 
adirection, 
nad his report 
ie European 
a:smen, and: 
t home again. 
Cfinite person, 
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days of 1894 and 1895, when Mark Hanna was engaged in his 
enterprise of getting enough delegates to nominate McKinley 
for President. Dawes, at the time, was living at Evanston, 
Illinois, where he was president of the Northwestern Gas, 
Light and Coke Company, and he enlisted with the dom- 
inant Hanna. Those were the stirring days of the McKin- 
ley League, when Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, was trying 
and for the nomination also, and making quite a fist of it, and 
Hanna needed all the help he could get. Being a wise 
person as to help, Hanna secured all the young men he 
could as his lieutenants, and it wasn’t long until Charlie 


in France. 
Ohio, where he was born, had taken an LL.B. at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School and had acquired a master’s degree at 
Marietta College, he looked about for a place to practice 
the law he knew, and decided upon Lincoln, Nebraska. 
This was in 1887, and at about the same time a young 
West Point lieutenant, named Pershing, went to Lincoln 
as military instructor at the University of Nebraska. The 
young lawyer and the young warrior became fast friends. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dawes, of the engineers, found his 
old Nebraska pal, Lieutenant Pershing, witha whole handful 


Republican Vice-Presidential Nominee, at Evanston, Illinois 


Dawes was known as one of the principal Hanna 
young men, aged thirty at the time. 

He fought the Reed people, won his Illinois 
delegation, sat with it as it voted for McKinley, 
and went into the campaign as a member of the 
executive committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. After the campaign was over 
and McKinley was elected and took office, 
Hanna asked Dawes what he might suggest to 
the President for him. Dawes, who began as a 
lawyer and had slanted off to the financial and 
business management of lighting plants of one 
sort or another, never was very keen about the 
law and did have a flair for finance. With inter- 
esting acumen he selected the place in the Gov- 
ernment that breeds bankers—the Comptroller- 
ship of the Currency. 


Pershing’s Old Pal 


COMPTROLLER of the Currency becomes 
a banker just as naturally as a Democratic 
United States senator becomes a candidate for 
President, and that is the most natural and prev- 
alent thing there is. Witness the great flock of 
senatorial candidates for the nomination at the 
recent Democratic National Convention in New 
York. Dawes stayed in Washington until 1902 
comptrollering the currency in adept fashion, 
and then Nature took its course. He resigned 
and went into the banking business. He organ- 
ized the Central Trust Company of Illinois, and 
for fifteen years he was president, and built it 
up to be one of the big financial institutions of 
Chicago. He was the active head of this trust 
company until he went to Washington to organ- 
ize the budget, at which time he resigned as 
president and became chairman of the board. 
We went into the war in April, 1917, and 
Dawes went into the Army at about the same 
time. He was made a major of engineers in 
June of that year, and promoted to bea lieutenant 
colonel in July, during which month he arrived 
After Dawes had finished school in Marietta, 


of stars on the col- 
lar of his military 
tunic, in Paris 
when he arrived, 
and in September 
Pershing made 
Dawes chairman 
of the General 
Purchasing Board 
and general pur- 
chasing agent for 
the American 
Expeditionary 
Forces. He put 
Dawes up in the 
American head- 
quarters in the 
Elysée Palace Ho- 
tel and gave him 
his instructions, 
which were, in 
brief: ‘‘ Now, 
Charlie, it’s up to 
you to buy every- 
thing we want and 
not to get. stuck 
doing it.’’ 

That was a large 
order, both in its 
inclusiveness and 
its exclusiveness. 
Everything the 
A. E. F. wanted 
was everything 
there was, and a 
lot of things there 
were not; and not 
gettingstuckinthe 
process was a re- 
quirement that de- 
manded a degree 
of nonstickability 

(Continued on 

Page 91) 
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AVIN PYCE set forth at twenty- 
one with a single goal in view. For 
nine years he bent all his trained 

energies toward that goal. At thirty he 
had reached it. His 
boyhood life had 
given him a sick 
hatred for genteel 
penury. His parents 
had slaved endlessly 
to earn enough 
money to keep on 
slaving. Gavin took 
a mighty inward oath 
that he would not fol- 
low in their steps. 

He had the sense 
to know that mere 
ambition never made 
any man rich. He 
had read of the 
devastation wrought 
by get-rich-quick 
schemes and of the 
trap that waits the 
average thief. At 
twenty-one he took 
account of the future 
and shaped his 
course—a course 
which soon or late, he 
felt, would bring him 
comfortable wealth if 
only he could keep 
his head and wait for 
his chance. 

His father was a 
paying teller in the 
hoary Aaron Burr 
National Bank of 
New York City, hav- 
ing risen to that 
brilliantly lucrative 
position after thirty- 
three years of honest 
plodding. The father 
had no brain for anything better. Being reliable, he would 
have a job as long as he could do his work. Being nothing 
more than reliable, he would stand always in pitiful need 
of that job. 

When Gavin finished his college course—on a scholar- 
ship—he grieved his parents by refusing to enter law school 
as they had ordained, and by nagging his father to get 
him work as a runner in the Aaron Burr National. After 
much heartburning on the part of both disappointed par- 
ents, this was done. ; 

Gavin brought to his task an eager gluttony for toil, a 
quickness and adaptability, a strong natural talent. He 
was as different from his dull father as a Derby winner 
from a plow horse. Also, luck was with him; presumably 
the accrued mass of luck which had been withheld from the 
Pyce family for generations. 

At thirty, through a series of deaths and shifts of fortune 
among the bank employes, Gavin Pyce became cashier of 
the Aaron Burr. His chance had arrived. He was ready 
for it. Years earlier his every step had been planned and 
tested. 

The same year that he had entered the bank as runner 
the Stoneland Valley Sewer Commission had chosen the 
Aaron Burr as the repository of its $3,400,000 sinking 
fund. The commission was in charge of a project to build 
a trunk sewer through Stoneland Valley, to serve the val- 
ley’s string of small cities and villages. Bonds were is- 
sued—this was before serial bonds were required by law for 
public works—and the needful sinking fund was deposited 
in the Aaron Burr National Bank. 

Almost from the outset Gavin Pyce had regarded this 
sinking fund with a loving eye. Owing to various delays 
and legal complications it remained, at the end of nine 
years, a semisomnolent account of the sort a bank thrives 
_ on. Patiently, methodically, untiringly, for more than a 
half decade, Gavin had been making innumerable practice 
copies of the signature of the commission’s treasurer from 
the file card. He had plenty of time. He knew many 
years might elapse before he would have opportunity to 
put into use his hard-acquired gift of duplicating that very 
easy signature. Meanwhile he went on copying it and 
improving on his copies. Gradually his attempts neared 
perfection. 

The week after he became cashier he replaced the signa- 
ture card with one containing his own best forgery of the 
commission treasurer’s name, Then he began to draw from 
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He Broke Off Short and Scuttled Away, Wiping Sudden Perspiration From His Forehead With His Hand:Back 


the sinking fund sums ranging from $10,000 to $25,000, 
redepositing these amounts in out-of-town banks. It was 
a game that could not be played for an indefinite length of 
time. But Pyce did not plan to play it long. 

The Aaron Burr assumed that the commission was buy- 
ing gilt-edge bonds with the withdrawn money, to earn 
more interest on the fund than the bank could pay. The 
withdrawn signatures corresponded with the treasurer’s 
filed autograph. When the monthly statements were 
made out to depositors, Pyce abstracted that of the com- 
mission and substituted one which showed no withdrawals. 
It was absurdly simple—while it lasted. 

It lasted only two months. In that time Gavin had 
stolen $175,000. 

It was all he wanted. He was alone in the world. His 
parents had died. The interest on the embezzled sum would 
keep him in very solid comfort in some less extravagant 
city than New York. He might even find one day a lucky 
investment which would double his capital. 

True, it would be pleasant to get away with a million 
dollars or more. But it would not be worth the risk. Even 
at so safe a game as he was playing, there was always the 
chance of a slip-up. Better content himself with a com- 
petence and with freedom than to play for stakes whose 
alternate was a long prison term. Wherefore, on the morn- 
ing after the second month’s jockeyed statement had been 
O. K.’d by the commission’s treasurer, Gavin started on his 
annual fortnight’s vacation. That would leave him a full 
thirty days before the next month’s statement should stir 
up a hornet’s nest. 

He had no trouble as to the date of his vacation. He 
arranged that it should coincide with that of young Dick 
Ferrill, the Aaron Burr’s second paying teller. As they had 
done for the past few years, he and Dick planned to go to 
an Adirondack camp together for two weeks of fishing and 
tramping and canoeing. 

It was an odd friendship—this between Pyce and Fer- 
rill. Dick was almost seven years Gavin’s junior. He was 
the nephew of Paul Vechter, the Aaron Burr’s president. 
He had two idols in life: One was the bank; one was 
Gavin Pyce. To Dick, as to his uncle and grandfather 
before him, the Aaron Burr was the most important and 
financially sacred institution on earth. The boy had ab- 
sorbed that gospel along with his alphabet. 

He had come there to work during school vacations. As 
soon as school was ended he took a permanent position in 
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the bank, with the loudly proclaim, 
tent of hammering his way to the 
dency, as had his grandsire and his ; 
It was during those school ya;‘ 
days that Dick had become acque} 
with Gavin. Pyce had been kind { 
lonely boy, in a careless fashion; an 
listened, without guying, to his g) 
aspirations to bank presidency, }, 
Ferrill had rew j 
the good-fello: 
with ardent 
worship, such | 
imaginative hc 
often lavishes 
magnetic mana 
older than hims 
From regar 
this adulation 
mild derision, ( 
presently soug] 
cultivate and 
on it. He fo, 
that it might, 
dividends. The 
became chums, 
fished and hunt 
gether in vyace 
They played gol 
tennis toget 
They went e¢ 
where in each ot 
company. Gavi 
erted himself tc 
up to the other’s 
worship and toy 
a fascinating 
panion for him. 
succeeded, even 
succeeded in mo 
the things he 
tempted. He 
amusedly flatter 
Ferrill’s admiring 
erence and at 
way the boy ur 
sciously aped his few mannerisms. Off to the Adirond 
went the two chums, as usual, this year. On the mor 
after their arrival at camp and just as they were se 
out for a day’s fishing, a telegram was brought to G: 
He glanced over it, his face setting into keen distress. ‘ 
he passed it over to Dick. It read: ; 


£f ae he 
* het 4 Fig he a ile 


“Mary injured in motor accident. Can you com 
once? ANNA DENBY 


“Who’s Mary?” asked the boy, puzzled, as he hai 
back the telegram. Ms 

“She is the girl I am going to marry,’ answered G 
simply as he turned toward the tent. 

Dick followed. Pyce was pulling his town clothe 
their racks and tossing them on the bed. a 

“Why, I never even knew you were engaged!” 
claimed Ferrill, a tinge of hurt in his wondering tone. 

“Tit was a thing I didn’t want to speak to an 
about,” said Gavin, beginning to take off his soiled kt 
preparatory to changing into more civilized clo 
“Besides, it was due to be a long engagement. 
couldn’t leave her mother. The mother is an iny 
She The old hen!” he broke off, in a gust of wo 
anger. “She is always making tragedies out of pin pr 
The chances are that Mary may just have been a | 
shaken up or cut with windshield glass. Her mother 
panic fits over less than that. I wish to the Lord I ¢ 
believe that’s all the matter. Anyhow, I must go. I'll 
about have time to get the 10:05 from Scarlett, if y 
paddle me across.”’ : i 3 

“Of course I will!’”’ assented Dick eagerly, 

Already he was ashamed of his momentary vexati 
his chum for not telling him of the engagement. Ga 
stricken aspect touched him to the heart. 1 

“Like me to go along?” he added. ‘“‘I’ll be glad t 
can be of any use. | ——” 

“No,” refused Pyce. “It’s white of you to offer t 
there’s nothing serious the matter I am going to get 
here by the first train I can hop. If it is serlous— 
that’s one of the things best borne alone.” sa 

He spoke heavily, wearily. All the vacation ga ety 
gone out of his face. Watching him, Dick yearne¢ te 
something of hope or of comfort. Manlike he rem 
silent and began to pack one of Pyce’s suitcas' 

“I’m sorry to walk out on you like this, old man 
Gavin as they parted at the station, “But if 
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J pht I'll be back in a day or so at most. If—if every- 
sn’t all right—well, I’ll stay there till it is; or 
_ ‘ 

Henished the sentence by gripping Ferrill’s hand pain- 
lly, nd swinging himself aboard the moving train. 
Nountil after Pyce was gone did it occur to Dick that 
hanot observed whether the telegram was dated from 
ew ork or from some other place. He was sorry. It 
mlaave been kindly to wire his renewed sympathy and 
ser daily inquiries as to the patient’s health. Blaming 
. on carelessness he went back to camp, to take up 
wehe dampened pleasures of vacation. 
ji us the work of a day or so for Gavin Pyce to with- 
aw is deposits from the several out-of-town banks and 
‘sai them away in the safe berth he had prepared for 
em Then, going to Boston, he took ship for South 
nera. He had not the remotest intention of living out- 
je § own country as an exile. But South America 
sm the most secure spot he could choose, just then, for 
vepchanges he had in mind. At Montevideo he settled 
«no the achieving of those changes. 
py, was of bare middle height. His face was colorless 
din. It bore a large brown mustache, of a sort more 
yoie a quarter century ago than now—luxuriant and 
trimed and downcurving at the ends. At much pains 
4) cultivated that mustache for the past ten years. 
»we shaved himself clean. 
HWionly other outstanding facial peculiarities were his 
etigly shaggy brows: brows which formed a veritable 
ptluse over his alerteyes. At twenty-one he had shaved 
hieyebrows—saying they had been burned by a lamp 
er hich he had been lighting a cigarette. Twice more 
rin the next few years he reported a similar accident. 
aesult, the shaven brows had not only grown out 
att but, as usually happens in such cases, a thicket of 
ig id stiff hairs had pushed through their undergrowth, 
ir the man a pair of eyebrows the size of a normal 
isthe and almost as bristly. A Montevideo skin 
scjist removed all the long dark hairs with an electric 
ed, and shaved what was left into a noncommittal 
cit of almost colorless down. 
Nit Gavin produced two other aids to disguise which 
hl! had made for him years earlier, and had laid aside 
‘ts day. One was a pair of horn spectacles, equipped 
th)lain window glass. The other was one of several 
inof shoes, designed long since for him—two pairs a 
ar-by an orthopedic cobbler. 
Tly were such shoes as once were made for the six-foot 
towho played the rdle of six-foot-three Abraham Lin- 
in The heels, outwardly, were little higher than those 
olinary footgear. But, inside, they were built up and 
nd in such way as to add two or three inches to the 
ar’s height. 
Grinhad worn, 
pe clothes 
biek or of dark 
ty cut to ac- 
nuate the 
sarness of his 
i. Now he 
aed forth in 
oe tweeds 
lint fawn or of 
siit color, 
aed so that 
Voge add to 
separent girth. 
T:se—with the 
ding of his 
steollar for a 
vone, slightly 
sL—were the 
i] sartorial 
ares. But he 
oeded imme 
vily to make a 
ical change 
Td had in mind 
‘ears and with 
li he had twice 
at tentative ex- 
rients. 
Fs mother had 
€ a woman of 
© bulk. A doc- 
tad diagnosed 
Tis one of the 
i uncommon 
which cannot 
teavily of meat 
out taking on 
ht. A diet of 
tables and 
¢ of eggs and 
' would at any 
reduce her 
But she 
Meat; and 


He Babbled Detiriously as He Swayed To and Fro. 


she ate it in as large quantities and as often as her hus- 
band’s slim purse could afford. 

Gavin was of like physique. Meat always piled weight 
on him and gave him a tinge of his mother’s semiapoplectic 
floridity. Wherefore, though he inherited her craving for 
much meat, in pursuance of his plan he had been practi- 
cally a vegetarian. Now, eating heartily twice a day of 
good Argentine red beef, he waxed plumper and ruddier. 

He discarded his carefully acquired stoop and walked 
square shouldered. He had his somewhat long and curling 
hair cropped close in what is technically known as a gopher 
cut. 

In brief, a shortish, slender, somberly clad man with 
heavy curved mustache and beetling eyebrows left the 
United States. Six weeks later, in Montevideo, a man took 
passage on a New York-bound fruit steamship. This man 
was plump—partly by nature and partly by costume— 
well above middle height, loud of raiment, clean shaven, 
sparse and pale of eyebrow, his mild eyes masked behind 
owlish horn spectacles. The first man had had poetically 
long and wavy hair and a student stoop. The present man 
had a cheaply sportlike hair crop and walked with a 
square-shouldered swagger. A tinge of red was on his 
cheeks and nose. 

Gavin knew that by this time every outgoing port would 
be watched. But he knew no watch would be kept for him 
on incoming foreign vessels. Wherefore he disembarked 
fearlessly at the dock, and fearlessly crossed the city and 
took train for the pleasant Chicago suburb wherein he had 
elected to spend the next year or two of luxurious laziness. 

Gavin Pyce was very happy. Ahead of him stretched a 
lifetime of workless comfort. He had the means to gratify 
his fondness for athletics, for the theater, for rich food, for 
social idleness. It had been ridiculously simple, the whole 
thing. Not’a hitch anywhere. He had not been pressed 
for time. He had taken nine years to pull off the coup 
which made him well-to-do, to do it in entire safety. At 
thirty he was independent. At sixty his father had died, 
insolvent, after a lifetime of grindingly hard and unremit- 
ting toil. Yes, life was good. But only to those who knew 
how to live it. 

At the Aaron Burr National Bank, in New York, the 
cashier’s fortnight of vacation passed on without a breath 
of suspicion attaching to the absentee. Dick Ferrill wrote 
to his uncle, Paul Vechter, with whom he lived, telling of 
Gavin’s forced departure from camp and the sad reason 
for it. 

Old Mr. Vechter was genuinely sorry. He liked Gavin 
and he knew how deeply a heartache can strike into so re- 
pressed a nature. He found himself hoping the grief for 
his sweetheart’s possible death might not impair the 
quality of Pyce’s service to the bank. Then he blamed 
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himself for callousness in placing the bank’s interests, as 
usual, above all else. 

At the end of the two weeks Dick Ferrill came back 
from his vacation. Pyce was not at his desk. That evening 
Dick dropped around to Gavin’s rooms. There he got his 
first tidings. The landlady showed him a hurriedly scrawled 
note, received by her a few days earlier. It was from 
Gavin Pyce and it was written in very evident agitation. 
Briefly it said the writer was in great sorrow; and that he 
might not be at home again for some weeks. He inclosed 
the next month’s rental for his rooms. 

Though Dick felt some surprise and more hurt that his 
chum should not have told him of Mary Denby’s death, 
yet his concern for the bereft lover outweighed all this. 
He pictured Gavin, crushed by his loss and with his un- 
happiness augmented by enforced association with the 
calamity-howling old hen, Mary’s mother. 

Small wonder the stricken man did not want to take up 
the burden of business life until he could steady his broken 
feelings and face the world again with steadiness. 

Paul Vechter shared his nephew’s views. Yet, not being 
Pyce’s hero worshiper, he was keenly aware that duty to 
the bank ought to have made Gavin write the facts to him 
as president, or to the directors, and apply formally for an 
extension of leave. Pyce was not the perfect business 
machine which Vechter so fondly had thought him. That 
was clear. 

So another fortnight sagged on. Then fell the thunder- 
bolt. 

Out went the monthly statements, as usual. The treas- 
urer of the sewer commission received his by the ten-o’clock 
mail one morning. Fifteen minutes later he was storming 
Vechter’s private office, brandishing the statement, along 
with the statements for the past two months; and de- 
manding the head of the fool clerk who had made a 
$175,000 mistake in the last report. 

The rest of the day was a nightmare to everybody, ex- 
cept for the handwriting expert who received an adequate 
fee for determining that the several withdrawal slips at- 
tributed to the treasurer of the sinking fund were signed 
with rather clever imitations of that outraged official’s 
signature; as was the file card. 

This latter’s likeness to the forged withdrawal signatures 
had balked the inquiry for some hours. Gavin had hoped 
it might cause a longer delay. 

There were terrible times at the Aaron Burr National 
Bank that day. There were terrible times at the hastily 
convened directors’ meeting that evening. There were 
terrible times at Paul Vechter’s house that night. Dick 
Ferrill furnished the terrible times at this third session. 

Never before in the bank’s conservatively honorable 
history of one hundred and twenty-seven years had there 
been a major de- 
faleation. Sneered 
at as old-fogyish 
by newer and 
more dashing 
financial institu- 
tions, it had re- 
mained a bulwark 
of serene trust to 
scores of men and 
concerns who pre- 
ferred solidity to 
pyrotechnics. 

Perhaps by good 
fortune almost as 
much as by super- 
vision and by wise 
choosing of em- 
ployes the Aaron 
Burr had walked, 
honored and un- 
smirched, through 
misfortunes which 
blurred the repute 
of other banks. 
Its 100 per cent 
soundness and its 
immunity from 
thefts had become 
a trade-mark. 
And now 

Every paper in 
the country seized 
on the juicy 
scandal and was 
smearing it all 
over front pages. 
Rival concerns’ 
presidents were 
writing sarcastic- 
ally sympathetic 
letters to Vechter. 
Cleef Opdyke, old- 
est director of the 

(Continued on 

Page 166) 
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ZF ER Yet it was from the opposite directioy| 
had screamed or roared in the dark- LH Ae lber £ Re Veme | S S the first intruder came. The light aneey 
ness. With the coming of morning, from the heart of the canebrake. [j\ 
other and more numerous voices were added ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL brought news of danger in that quarte » 
to those of the hunting beasts. had concentrated her attention there. 
From the sunlit tops of tall cypresses near at hand a adry bed of leavesin the midst of canes which towered thirty moccasined feet of the tall young Indian hunter appr 
hundred wild turkey cocks sent out a rolling incessant feet above him. For forty miles or more the canebrake ing from the canebrake’s edge fell soft as velvet of 
clamor of defiant and amorous calls. Another great flock stretched between the great swamp and the dry upland damp leafy carpet of the trail behind the black 
took up the challenge, another flock, and another, until woods, forming an evergeen belt a half mile in width, the Noiseless as a stalking lynx, the lithe brown form, 1 
the whole swamp for miles around rang and echoed with height and girth of the canes attesting the richness of the above the waist, stole swiftly nearer. In the dip 
the noise. Fifty feet above the cypress summits sailed an dark moist soil from which they sprang. So close together _ of the cane thicket the black calf, motionless on its }) 
army of giant white cranes, raining down repeated volleys stood the smooth green stems that no creature larger than _ leaves, was all but invisible at a little distance. Not y 
of clear, resonant, whooping cries. Wilder by far, the deep a fox could make its way between them; but through he had come within fifteen feet 
reverberant dragon music of huge alligators shook the air every part of the brake wound well-trodden paths made of it did Keenta the Beaver see 
while, like a sharper echo of these tremendous love bellow- by the buffalo and the deer and now used also by the wild the baby bull. 
ings, the hunting cry of a wolf pack trailing a deer through black cattle which abounded in certain regions of the He halted, undecided. Catch- 
high pine woods a mile away rose and fell in sinister swamp country. It was at the intersection of two of these ing her unawares and having 
cadence as the fitful breeze freshened and lulled. Twice the paths that the black calf was lying. her at a disadvantage in the 
hoarse coughing roar of a bear rolled from the depths of His mother could scarcely have chosen a more perilous narrow path, he had meant to 
the cypress fastness; once from a greater distance came spot for the bringing forth of her young. From any one of attack the wild cow; but, dis- 
the long-drawn melancholy wail of a puma; again and four directions danger might come, and she could not covering that she was the 
again three wildcats hunting together screeched savagely guard all four approaches at once. mother of a newly born LO i 
to startle and confuse their prey. The wild cow seemed fully aware of the disadvantages calf, he realized that his at 
Such was the chorus which of the situation. She stood squarely over the calf, facing spear could not save him when she charged, and hig 
greeted Black Bull at the hour of that one of the paths which led straight into the depths of dropped his long bow in the trail behind him ai 
his birth on an April morning when the brake; and, as though already warned of theapproach could use both hands in driving the spear home, ” 
the Low Country was young and of some formidable foeman Keenta, boldest of young hunters, disliked to pa 
along this shadowy tunnel, from an adventure; and when he had set out front 
she presently took six steps village, well before daylight, Ahowhe the Long-Hairey ; 
forward, lowered her head and bade him remember that she was weary of venison, | 


[D)mmass the night fierce unearthly voices 


i 


the fear of the white man had not 
yet settled over the wilderness and 
stilled the wilderness voices. The 


spring had been damp and cold. flourished her long sharp- A young bear’s paws would suit her taste well, shi 
This was the first warm clear dawn pointed horns in a gesture of said, or, better yet, a haunch of beef from the wild Nie 
in many weeks, and for that reason angry defiance. cattle which had spread inland from the white memes i 


the outcry of the preying 
beasts and the great birds 
which frequented the cy- 
press swamp swelled louder 
and longerthanusual. The 
wild black cow, standing 
guard over her first-born in 
the recesses of a vast cane- 
brake, shook her aorns and 
glanced apprehensively to 
right and left. Many times 
she had listened to this 


ments near the coast and now ranged in hundreds th ig 
the swamps. Keenta had rejoiced when, as he stole ; 
the trail through the canes, he saw the black cow i} 
path ahead of him, up the wind from him and wit] \ 
head turned the other way. With good luck he could 1 
within arm’s length of her and he knew a thrust yc 
would kill her before she could travel twenty bow st 
But seeing the calf, Keenta knew that the wild cow yl 
not run when the thrust had been delivered. She yl 
Turning, He wheel and charge like lightning; and Keenta the Bi 
LAREN HK: was a bold hunter, but no fool. a OH 
Paine (and A moment the young Indian stood motionless, cons ; 


fearful concert of the prime- eats nga ing; then, with dramatic suddenness, fate solyed his }\t 
val forest—listened un- ae pref lem for him. Already his eyes had been searching the t 
moved and indifferent, reneaty beyond the cow, for he had noted the tossing of her } \c 
because she was a child of Gesture of the nervous lashing of her tail, and he knew that along '2 
the forest herself and knew Farewell dim winding tunnel through the canes some great |\s 


how to meet its dangers. 
But on this morning, when 
she had just become a 
mother, she was afraid. 
Her calf, glossy black 
from nose to tail tip, lay on 


must be coming. Wolves, bears and pumas walkec 
canebrake paths, and from the cow’s actions Ket 
judged that she had scented one of these three; but, 2 
and expectant though he was, the swiftness of the tra J 
surprised him. | 
For a fraction of a second he glimpsed a vague shaj F 
the bend of the trail beyond the cow—a shadowy, } « 
terminate form which seemed to fill the path and irh 
midst of which two large eyes gleamed cold and bright k 
jewels. Then, instantaneously, the puma was blotted 1 
his view by the black bulk of the cow impetuously chain 

f her foeman. : 
j Keenta the Beaver stood and watched, his nerves a-ti |i 
The puma was the Cat of God, the greatest hunter ¢} 
the wild hunters; but surely this puma, confronted in a 
narrow trail by those long sharp horns rushing ¢ 
upon him, must turn and run or perish. Hall 
to the bend in the trail the black cow stum? 
slightly, her forefoot bogged in a deep hole int 
treacherous floor of the pathway; andin thats ! 
instant Keenta saw the tawny master of the wi ! 
ag ness hurl his long sinewy bulk upon his victim. 
py how the thing was done even the quick vision 0| 
y uy red warrior could not distinguish. But a mor 
: later the cow lay motionless in the path, her 1 
broken, while upon her body stood the great Cio 
God, his long tail waving slowly to and a 
round, cold, passionless eyes fixed steadfastly v 
the young Indian. |: 
For perhaps a minute Keenta the rine 


that glassy stare, standing erect in his tracks ! 


spear poised in his right hand. Th 
God was no coward in those days. — 
white man’s weapons had not then bre 
his spirit. He was no fool, like the bu 
bull, to rush heedless to destruction 
he knew his own might and was m 
the wild creatures of the primeval 
and the copper-colored men of 


“i respected him and did him hon 
el* he was the greatest of all hunte 


of truce existed; yet it was a 
thich was sometimes broken in 
stress when the red man tried to 
e puma’s kill. So for a while 
the Beaver and the black cow’s 
awi slayer watched each other warily 
t} twilight of the overarching canes, 
stir knowing what the other might do. 
Pyently Keenta, his gaze never stray- 
.e om those cold inscrutable eyes, 
se to speak. First 
4t great length he 
idthe puma many 
eomliments, hailing 

»; thé forest’s lord, 
ong his lithe beauty, 
eraiag his skill as a 

at, lauding the nice- 
oggind cleanliness of 
pisf ding habits. Then, 
width eloquence, 


~» 


he td of the loveliness 
ef nowhe the Long- 
Haid and of her ca- 
pridusness and of how she had wea- 
veaof deer’s meat. In conclusion, he 
prgjsed a bargain. The Cat of God 
shod keep his kill, he should feast on 
the ow that he had stricken down; 
sndceenta the Beaver, young warrior 
of t: Yemassees, would take as his share the little black 
pullalf and carry it alive to Ahowhe. 

F paused, searching the unwavering yellow eyes for a 
sigt Then, thrusting his spear into the ground, he walked 
joy forward. The great yellow-brown form looming 
abe2 the body of the cow stiffened and crouched, the cold 
syenarrowed and gleamed. But Keenta walked on, smil- 
ng little in satisfaction with his own valor. Calmly he 
ne beside the calf. He could no longer see the puma, 
secise his back was turned. He knew that at one bound 
‘he uge cat could strike him lifeless. Yet he stopped to 
sine the calf and to speak to it gently. 

‘jittle black bull,’”’ he said, “‘Ahowhe, who sent me to 
oui, has saved you, for the great beast yonder would have 
<illl you had I not come. With Ahowhe you will be safe, 
forae loves all young things. And some day you will be 
mmm as Yanasa, the Very Great Bull, the Master of 
thelerds.”’ 

fwly he lifted the calf and slung it across his broad 
yai shoulders. Turning, he faced the puma and made 
wit his right hand the stately gesture of farewell. Then 
ne rode off along the canebrake trail. 


lnliegh, the English hunter, coming down to Charles 
Ton with a small mounted caravan from the trading 
D013 of the Muskogee country, camped for the night near 
chaead of the great cypress swamp. Again it was spring, 
shseason of late jasmine and Indian rose. At first dawn 
Suiegh, awakened by the bellowing of great alligators 
an the incessant tumult of tall white egrets roosting in 
‘hisands in a black gum bay near by, mounted his wiry 
Jhkasaw pony and rode out in advance of his comrades 
(0 2t meat, his larder being empty. In a land of miracu- 
ol plenty, where the poorest man—provided he could 
shit—might dine on the choicest of meats, Burliegh 
tved plain and common food. Surfeited with venison 

bears’ paws, with wood duck and wild turkey, he 
yened for a breakfast of roasted rabbit. 

eaving camp, he rode along the outer edge of the cane- 
onse through wild pea vines and dark green rushes as high 
iS\is horse’s back. Away to his right stretched a long 
12'0W prairie, two miles long and half a mile wide, a 
uiral meadow reaching deep into the virgin forest, which 
wied it in on either side. Down this green vista Bur- 
ieh’s gaze roved casually, viewing familiar things—deer 
tring in herds of thirty or forty, a drove of fifty wild 
Wk cattle, a flock of ten thousand passenger pigeons 

ig like the wind, a swarm of vultures crowding about 
1 ireass, a lordly bull elk striding through a group of 
v tetails toward the forest’s rim. On the prairie the pea- 

2 growth was luxuriant, but not so tall, and in the 

ter places it was supplanted by short vivid green 
3s. One such spot, an acre or more in extent, gleamed 
wte as snow—a solid mass of big birds of various sizes, 
(ie of them almost as tall as a man; whooping cranes, 
vod ibises, white ibises and egrets of two kinds. 

Vhere the deer paths entered the canebrake the tall 
‘thes through which the hunter rode fell away. In one of 
Ise openings at the entrance of a path his horse stopped 
denly with a snort. A small black bear which had just 
erged from the brake wheeled with ludicrous haste and 
lished amid the canes. At the next opening, warned by 
4 ominous sound, Burliegh scanned the ground ahead 
aim, tickled his horse’s flanks with his heels and spoke 
: aa The pony, well trained and unafraid, bounded 

var 


» then jumped. His small hoofs passed high over 
1cle—a six-foot diamond rattlesnake, coiled at the 
shold of the canebrake trail. 
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Lashing His Tail, Black Bull Marched Majestically Across the Narrow Strip of Prairie and Into the Woods 


Presently the hunter found a spotsuited to his purpose— 
the entrance of a wide path striking straight into the cane 
thicket and crossing another path thirty feet from the 
thicket’s edge. Burliegh halted, sitting motionless in his 
saddle, his rifle ready, his eyes fixed on the place where the 
two trails crossed. Two raccoons, a whitetail doe and five 
swamp rabbits came and went before he saw and shot a 
rabbit big enough to suit him. 

Securing his game, he rode on, still skirting the cane 
thicket, intending to stop and cook his breakfast in the 
woods just ahead where no rushes or wild pea vines cum- 
bered the ground. On the prairie a group of ten deer, 
feeding in tall grass close to the forest edge, scattered sud- 
denly.in all directions. Burliegh craned his neck and saw 
a sinuous movement in the grass as though a huge snake 
were winding through it. 

It was a young puma, he concluded, young and small; or 
else an old and very wily one, wily enough to crouch low 
as it made its way through the grass and thus keep its body 
hidden. After a minute, he swore softly. Proud of his 
woodcraft, he permitted himself no excuses. The ser- 
pentine weaving of the grass had ceased at the edge of a 
small circular opening around a sink hole, and across this 
opening had passed four black wolves of the small Low 
Country breed, one trotting behind the other. 

Burliegh stared moodily at the spot where they had re- 
entered the grass, frowning over his mistake as though 
some misfortune had befallen him. Suddenly his expression 
changed. Rising in his stirrups and pushing back his wide- 
brimmed hat, he gazed for a long minute at a dark object 
far down the prairie, a bow shot from the edge of the 
woods. 

A troop of whitetails intercepted his view and he rode 
on a dozen yards, then halted to examine the distant object 
again. Presently he was satisfied. No bull of the wild 
black cattle, which were generally lean and undersized, 
could bulk so large. It was a buffalo, he was sure; yet for 
years buffalo. had been practically unknown in the Low 
Country—where, indeed, they had never been abundant, 


preferring the uplands where the prairie meadows were 
more extensive. Burliegh marked the spot where the bull 
was feeding, then rode on at a quicker pace to the edge of 
the woods. 

There he decided that breakfast could wait. The lone 
bull out on the prairie interested him and something in its 
shape puzzled him. A short ride just within the forest 
margin would afford him a better view. He broke a sapling 
to show his comrades the direction he had taken. Then he 
set off at a brisk canter at right angles to his former course. 

No undergrowth hampered his pony’s progress through 
the splendid parklike forest of gigantic white oak and red 
oak, hickory, magnolia and beech, alive with gray squirrels 
and fox squirrels, some of the latter coal-black save for 
white noses and ears. Many times deer lying just within 
the woods edge bounded away before him, most of them 
running out into the open. A large flock of brilliant green 
and yellow parrakeets, screaming like mad, passed low 
over his head. Alighting on the ground a little distance to 
the left, they covered a space fifty feet square with a gor- 
geous carpet of rich green and vivid gold. Alarmed at his 
approach, they took wing again and flew with shrill screech- 
ings out of the woods and across the prairie. 

Burliegh paid no attention to them, but marveled a little 
at the wild turkeys. The place was evidently a courting 
ground for the big flocks which roosted in the cypress 
swamp beyond the belt of canes; and on every side, as he 
rode amid the far-spaced trees, he saw great bronze 
gobblers. strutting and pacing before coquettish hens. 
Once or twice he fingered his weapon nervously as some 
exceptionally magnificent gobbler tempted him; but 
remembering the object of his quest, he rode on. 

Black Bull, lazily cropping the succulent prairie grasses 
a bow shot from the forest’s edge, raised his head often to 
look and listen. Six springs had passed since, as a newly 
born calf, he had been borne out of the canebrake, ten 
miles farther down, on the strong young shoulders of 
Keenta the Beaver, who had carried him to Ahowhe the 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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life of circumscribed interest in a remote, 

quiet part of the greater London, my 
marriage, apart from the momentous change 
ot life it implies, had also for me an added 
element of high adventure. I was to leave 
England for a prolonged period, to live far 
away from all those whose very thoughts and 
intentions were to me as an open book. I had 
to endeavor to adapt myself to the moods of 
a man whose mind was full of the meaning of 
life, with its difficulties of joys and sorrows, 
long before he had met me, an utterly inexpe- 
rienced girl of twenty-two. I did not think 
that I could understand him wholly from the 
first; but he seemed to understand me very 
well. 

There was one thing I felt certain of, and 
that was that we were starting on our joint 
adventure with very real and profound affec- 
tion and trust in each other. And I may say 
that already on my part there was, even then, 
a great deal of maternal feeling for that lonely 
man who had hardly known anything of a 
mother’s care and had had no experience of 
any sort of home life. 

We were married on March 24, 1896. It 
was a very fine day; but by the time we got 
down to Southampton on our way to Brittany 
the weather had completely changed. We 
dined in a large hotel near the docks, in a 
very splendid but practically empty dining 
room, and went on board the St.-Malo boat 
shortly after eleven o’clock. It was very dark. 
As we stood on the deck, disregarding the 
drizzle and with no one near—apparently the 
whole number of passengers was seven besides 
ourselves—a burly figure passed by with the 
gruff remark, ‘‘We are in for a dirty night.” 
It was the captain, and that was all he said; 
but to this day I think of that night as simply 
terrible. I had never been at sea before. As 
I lay wedged up in the bed place of a deck 
cabin thoughtfully provided for me, not 
much frightened, but bewildered by the noise 
of the wind and the shocks of the heavy 
seas falling on board, I doubted whether even 
to see my family I could face such an expe- 
rience again. I havea faint notion that I thought then that 
a Channel crossing was always something like that. I could 
not have foreseen that before returning to England I would 
get on terms with the sea in a five-ton cutter and be com- 
plimented on my good steering 


Seat of a family of nine, leading a quiet 


Our First Home on Ile Grande 


ORMALLY we were due at St.-Malo at seven in the 

morning, but it was three o’clock before we got ashore 
and went to the nearest hotel. Of course the table-d’héte 
déjeuner was over a long time ago and the dining room was 
a mere barren wilderness. No doubt we could have had 
something to eat, but somehow my new husband did not 
think of asking for it; and I, not yet accustomed to my new 
status of a wife, did not like to say anything, and so we 
went for a walk. 

Everything was strange, interesting and amusing, and 
about half past four we walked into a café to have some 
tea. They brought it to us, a teapot, a thing like a bottle 
of scent, with fleur d’oranger in it, and four hard biscuits. 
Then I broke out. My fortitude gave way. I declared I 
was dying for something serious to eat. I reminded him 
that I had had nothing to eat since dinner the day before. 
I didn’t burst into tears, however. I had never seen any- 
body so remorseful. He made as if to rush out of the café— 
I don’t know why; perhaps to raid a provision shop. But 
as I did not want to be left alone there, I assured him 
hastily that I could manage to exist till six o’clock, the 
dinner hour at our hotel. 

It was my first dinner abroad, and the only one in St.- 
Malo, Next morning we started by train to explore Brit- 
tany, mainly with a view of finding a small house some- 
where on the coast where we could settle down. It was all 
very vague. That evening we arrived in Lannion and went 
to the principal inn. 

From now on I shall refer to my husband as J. C., not 
because that manner of addressing him or alluding to him 
belongs to our early days, but because it has become 
habitual now in the circle of his family and his immediate 


friends. I think it was started during the war by our eldest 


boy, and now we find it extremely convenient. J. C., 
then, and I took up our quarters at this very provincial hotel 
in Lannion and went out for many drives, looking vaguely 


One of the Latest Photographs of Joseph Conrad 


for a house, which had to be very small and very retired 
and very cheap. Incidentally we saw some ruins, some 


bits of Breton landscape and quite a lot of Breton popula- 


tion. I looked at them with the greatest interest. Very 
many young girls were quite pretty, with a spiritual deli- 
cacy of feature which seemed to me very surprising in a 
peasant population. I liked the women’s dresses, and 
at that time many old men were yet to be seen in Breton 
costume, with long gray locks flowing from under their 
round hats. Their thin faces hada sort of refined dignity, 
and I enjoyed immensely the novelty of all this. Our guide 
and friend was our driver, a round-faced man of forty, 
from whom we hired the carriage. He was a widower 
with a lot of small children, and he was an excellent father. 
Also he was a kindly man and scrupulously honest in his 
charges. One day he told us that he had heard of a good 
peasant house, just built. Nobody had lived in it yet. 
And when we heard that it was on Ile Grande we thought 
it would probably be retired enough. Ile Grande is just 
a big piece of rock with a very broken-up surface and a 
few patches of thin grass which the inhabitants call fields. 
I don’t think there was a single tree on it. All the popula- 
tion lived in a small cluster of houses. 

The house of which Prijean spoke was certainly new, 
built of rough stone, and for a peasant’s house was 
rather sumptuous. It was also very clean. There was a 
large kitchen with a big fireplace, and beds like ship’s 
berths along the walls, but fitted with doors like cupboards. 
Of course we did not use them. There were two rooms 
upstairs and in them we found beds of the usual kind. 
Looking toward the setting sun, there was nothing between 
that house and North America but the whole sweep of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on stormy days the salt spray 
flew right into the great stone quarry, where some 
stonecutters worked every day. We could just hear the 
metallic ring of their tools. I looked at all this wild 
strangeness with a little awe, but certainly with plenty of 
hope. 

The house was furnished with just mere necessaries. We 
took our meals in a little room partitioned off the kitchen, 
off an oilcloth, but we had napkins. This is characteris- 
tically French. The bed sheets were unbleached coarse 
linen made up of two widths, with a seam in the middle 
that in its rigidity and hardness reminded one of the long 
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stone walls dividing the so-called fields, A 
glass was greenish. The crockery was 
and heavy. It was, indeed, the simplest 
but who wanted more? There is no dou) 
my mind that it was a happy time. Fr} 
certain point of view it was momentous 
But that I did not know. And yet it w; 
Grande which saw the beginning of The ; 
ger of the Narcissus, and also of The Re) 
the novel that was published the year } ) 
our silver wedding anniversary. 

I entered now upon my duties of a lite, 
man’s wife; the duties of the early da); 
any rate. My instrument was a strange I 
typewriter that had a sliding bar conta‘; 
the type and was worked with a striker. | 
had to slide the bar about and stamp the] 
by pressing that striker. In its primitive (| 
acter that machine matched the peas); 
cottage perfectly; but you had to hi: 
tremely careful how you moved that bar) 
cause if you went ever so little too far al} 
type would fall on the floor. At first I ren: 
ber spending quite a lot of time on my k, 
picking up the letters. Yet a lot of that. 
tentative text got copies into type some) 
The end of each page was a small triur| 
It was a happy time. ; 


Aboard La Pervenche 


HE climax of a long-drawn exciter’ 

came with the arrival of a five-ton ci 
with a very pretty name, La Pervenche, | 
had hired her from a retired shipmaster, ( 
tain LeBras,° with whom he struck an) 
quaintance in Lannion. He was a tall 
man with a very big face, slightly griz 
hair and blue eyes. 7 

So one day Captain LeBras sailed La || 
venche round and turned up at our cot) 
for déjeuner, having left the boat anchore 
the stretch of sands between Ile Grande 
themainland. That déjeuner would hayel 
bolted if it had not been for the captain, 
took his time over the omelet and the sausa 
his fromage and his café. But at last 
dragged him away to the shore and t 
walked over the uncovered sands for quite a mile and st 
at last in the shadow of the Pervenche. | 

On the coast of Brittany the ebbing tide leaves an 
mense extent of glistening sands on which the uncov 
rocks and islands stand up like buildings and monum 
of some immense ruined town. Later we often used tov 
out to our cutter, which had two wooden legs to keep 
upright, just after the tide had turned, clamber on bc 
by means of a ladder, pull it up after us and sit in 
cockpit till she floated, when we started for a sail for fou 
five hours or perhaps for a three or four day eruise al 
the coast. 

It was in the Pervenche that I graduated as a fore-a 
aft helmsman—good; and a lookout—first class. My « 
sight was always very good and some of those pinna 
of rocks just awash at high water wanted some looking 
for. Sometimes we would go to Lannion—our town— 
sea, round the.coast and up the river. 

It was on our return from one of those trips that I 
for the first time the sense of heavy responsibility, w. 
J. C. had a violent attack of gout. Nobody on Ile Gra’ 
could understand a word I said; indeed, most of the ol 
people did not know a word of French. Our doctor, a 
tired naval surgeon, with a red ribbon in his buttonholi 
dear old man, came every day from the mainland; | 
even he could understand and speak very few words 
English. For a whole long week the fever ran high and 
most of the time J. C. was delirious. To see him lying 
the white-canopied bed, dark faced, with gleaming te 
and shining eyes was sufficiently impressive; but to h 
him muttering to himself in a strange tongue—he thinks 
must have been speaking Polish—to be unable to penetr 
the clouded mind or catch one intelligible word, was tr 
awful for a young inexperienced girl. 

I watched him night after night, powerless to do at 
thing except to give him something to drink when 
wanted it, but for the rest writing letters by the light 0 
single candle, pages.and pages of them, which in the € 
I always destroyed in the course of the next day. Eve 
body seemed too far away to be worried by those outpo 
ings. The sense of there being nobody at hand to hi 
overpowered and silenced me. At last that ania 
came to an end and we resumed gradually our ie 
before, though perhaps somewhat less light-heartedly. 
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Sn after this a large box containing clothes, books 
and cher articles was forwarded to us from England. 

fod among its contents J. C.’s first two manu- 

rijs- Somehow it seemed to me that I had acquired 
the eginning of a family. Almayer’s Folly was 
finied some months before we knew each other, and 
my rinted copy of that book is inscribed to Miss 
Jess George; but An Outcast of the Islands begins 
the ries of first editions bearing on their first page 
the mple line, “‘ Dear Jessie’s Copy.” He never would 
talkbout and still less show his work to anyone; so of 
the uteast of the Islands, finished after we were en- 
agi, had only one glimpse before, a mighty pile of 
piacened pages, which I did not dare touch. Those 
sor}, written before I had come to take up my part 
on te scene, treating of many skies, of distant places 
ond range events, seemed to me impregnated with the 
esgeze of his past life, of which after all I knew then so 
yer ittle and understood perhaps even less. He him- 
self emed to think these pages mere food for the waste- 
hast, but they became the object of my anxious, 
tho;h secret, care. 

# through my married life I tried to protect the 
maiseripts against the consequences of his contemp- 
tuo indifference. A certain yellow chest of drawers 
peene their refuge for many years, till most of them 
wer to America and met lately their rather blatant 
aucon-room fate. 

Jrectly after his bad attack of gout, still weak and 
yershaky, J. C. began and finished the short story, An 
Owost of Progress. During the three weeks or so it 
too him to do it his humor was sardonic all through. 

Th he wrote The Idiots. Much of our Ile Grande 
jifes in that short story, for which J. C. has, I think, 

en reasonable contempt. The stonecutters are in it, 
owlandlady is in it, and the feeling of our surround- 
ingoerhaps a little more somber than the reality. We 
sawhe actual idiots while being driven by our friend 
Prian from Lannion to Ile Grande. I won’t describe 
thediots. J. C. has done that; but the origin of the 
sto’ lies with Prijean’s remark just after we had passed 
the. sprawling in the ditch: 

‘‘our—hein! And allin the same family. That’s a little 
tocauch.” 

] addition to those two stories, J. C. wrote certainly 
twichapters of The Nigger of the Narcissus and a good 
may pages of what may be called the introduction to The 
Reue, pages that were to precede the beginning of the 
draiatie action. Very little of all that is left in the pub- 
lisid book; but I can catch here and there in a phrase or 
paigraph the precious feeling of those early days. They 
sled by quickly. He wrote, I typed; and when we didn’t 
got for a sail we took long walks along the shore or over 
univered sands and bare rocks, always with one eye on 
thwatch for the return of the tide. We exchanged greet- 
ing with seaweed 
ga‘erers and often 
waed back with 
tha in the rear of 
th slow-moving 
cals, 
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YE evening I 

‘hinted at my 

ii to get back to 
Erland and find a 
penanent home. I 
doiot think J. C. 
ielthe same need, 
ou he agreed at 
on, 

-conviction of 
th significance of 
hiwork had begun 
‘orow upon me; I 
mn significance of 
‘tio himself, of 
weh he did not 
sen to be aware so 
mh as he ought 
tciave been. I felt 
ttt it would be 
n only the best 
bi the absolutely 
Messary thing for 
hi, for that deeper 
sé-realization, of 
Wich he never 
om and has per- 
his alwaysthought 
t¢ lightly. 

in less than a 
Wk’s time we em- 
bked at St.-Malo 

Southampton. 

delightful night 


PHOTOS, BY COURTESY OF DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
An Old Photograph of Joseph Conrad and His Younger Son, John, in Front of Platt Cottage, Boro Green, Kent 


Mrs. Conrad and John in the Summer of 1922 


of that return passage, starry and calm and friendly, I 
spent on deck in a comfortable hooded chair, and only 
opened my eyes to see my native land, represented by the 
Isle of Wight, looking extremely attractive at daybreak. 

The early years of our joint history in Essex began in a 
charming farmhouse which I have heard was Carolinian. Of 
that Iam no judge. It had a low body and two short wings 
with high gables, and was built of lath and plaster; and 
its name was Ivy Walls. Its greatest attraction consisted 
in its nearness to the village of Stanford, where Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F. W. Hope were then living. ‘They were J. C.’s 
oldest English friends. Theirs had been the first English 
home that had been opened to him. I remember shortly 
after we were engaged his telling me that now his uncle 
was dead, Mr. and Mrs. Hope, as far as feelings could go, 
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were the nearest relatives he had in the world, and that 
he wanted to take me to make their acquaintance. I 
knew the whole extent of friendship and gratitude he 
had for them, and I knew that they would be kindly 
disposed toward me; but on the occasion of that first 
visit I was feeling so painfully shy that even Mrs. 
Hope’s most friendly reception could not put me at 
my ease for some time. 

I shall never forget the great assistance I received 
from the youngest child of the house, then a boy of 
five, who, prompted perhaps by the miraculous instinct 
of children, kept me in countenance by coming to my 
side and ultimately letting me take him up on my 
knee. I managed to become more like myself long before 
we left in the evening; and I should have been an un- 
grateful wretch if I had failed to respond to the atmos- 
phere of quiet and sincere good will which I felt around 
me from the very first moment of arrival. A couple of 
days later I heard from J. C. that just as we were going 
away, while Mr. Hope was helping me with my wraps, 
Mrs. Hope took him aside to whisper her approval of 
his choice and predict confidently the success cf cur 
matrimonial venture. 


Memories of J. C.’s Friends 


T WAS while awaiting the arrival of our first boy 

that J. C. finished The Nigger of the Narcissus. The 
writing was done by the end of November and a couple 
of days afterwards I finished the typing. This was the 
last piece of work done by that first machine. It was 
retired to the upper shelf of a cupboard, and, I.am 
sorry to confess, forgotten there when we moved—a 
most ungrateful treatment. It was succeeded by a 
more modern make. 

Our boy Borys was born in January, 1898, on a mild 
and bright forenoon, while J. C.—so I have been told— 
was wandering vaguely among the beds of the kitchen 
garden. Suddenly he heard a child cry, and approach- 
ing the house where Rose, the maid we had then, was 

standing, he demanded she should send that child away. 
She put her head out of the kitchen window and remarked 
calmly, ‘‘It’s your own baby upstairs, sir.’”” Hurrying round 
the corner, he met my mother, who gave him afew details— 
“Such a big boy’”’—and ran back indoors. Whatever his 
feelings might have been, J. C. managed to conceal them 
under an air of detached interest. 

A few days afterwards came a letter from Mr. Heine- 
mann, to say that W. EH. Henley had definitely accepted 
the Nigger for a serial. As I knew what importance J. C. 
attached to being published in the New Review, I was 
made perfectly happy by the news. He immediately went 
on with Karain, a story which he had begun in the previous 
December. That led to another auspicious event, because 
a few weeks afterwards that tale was accepted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Blackwood for 
his magazine. This 
J. C. looked on also 
as a very fortunate 
thing. All this added 
to my feeling of con- 
tentment and peace. 
The baby, too, was 
a very peaceful per- 
son. He cried just 
enough for the good 
of his lungs and dis- 
graced himself only 
once by screaming 
most horribly at Mr. 
Edward Garnett 
with such fear and 
apparent dislike 
that it took us all 
aback. We were ex- 
tremely mortified, 
but Edward Garnett 
displayed a benevo- 
lent indulgence. 

Edward Garnett 
and John Gals- 
worthy were some 
of the friends of J. 
C.’s bachelor days, 
but they accepted 
me without ques- 
tion, as though I had 
been part of J. C.’s 
appointed fate, en- 
gaging his thoughts 
and care like the 
ships he had sailed, 
like the books he 
wrote. One of the 
most satisfactory 
memories of the past 

(Continued on 

Page 212) 
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N CHILACHAP, on the south coast of Java, Johnny 
Moore was at his desk in the office of the Penn-Orient 
Oil Company. He was opening the local mail. Now and 


then he rearranged a couple of carbon sheets and entered’ 


an order in a cloth- 
bound book. The 
yellow triplicates 
went to a native 
godown foreman 
who was standing 
near by. 

Crowther, 
Johnny’s boss, 
came out from his 
sanctum. Johnny 
did not bother to 
look around. He 
disliked his supe- 
rior and had long 
since lost all re- 
spect for him. 
Crowther, he 
knew, was a man 
whomthe East had 
claimed; a man 
whose ambition 
now rose no higher 
than snoozing by 
day in his office 
chair and drinking 
by night in the 
Chilachap Club. 

“Here’s a little 
Christmas 
present for you, 
Moore.” 

Ah, that was 
different! 

“Salary in- 
crease? Batavia’s 
come through, eh? 
How does it read, 
Crowther? It’s got 
to be better than 
last year, I tell 
you, or.I’ll start 
something.” 

“‘Tt’s the same as last year—twenty-five guilders.” 

“ec No ! ” 

Crowther tossed a letter across to the younger man. 
Johnny read it and his face hardened. He got up from his 
chair, walked over to a window from which he could see the 
narrow strait and the jungle-blanketed ridge of Nusa 
Kembangan. He was small as he stood there, blond, lean 
and alert. Something about him suggested that here was 
one whose nervous energy would keep him going after his 
physical strength had failed. And the vehement way he 
cursed the Penn-Orient Oil Company, root and branch, 
left no room for doubt as to his present dissatisfaction. 
At last he turned. 

“Well, that settles it,’ he said to Crowther. Jerking a 
telegram blank from his desk, he inserted it in a typewriter 
and banged away for a minute: 


“‘ JACKSON, 
““Penn-Orient Oil Company, 
“Batavia. 

“Salary increase insufficient. Expect me January first 
to tender resignation and arrange passage to States. Re- 
serve room Netherlands Hotel. Moore.” 


Without reading it over, Johnny offered his ultimatum 
to Crowther to read. He was angry and resentful clear 
through. Remembering the Javanese who was waiting, 
however, he resumed his clerical activities. 

Three years previously, fresh from college, Johnny 
Moore had come out from New York with two other 
youngsters. Jackson, the company’s general manager in’ 
Batavia, shuffled these newcomers and sent them forth as 
the needs of the territory demanded. Johnny drew Chila- 
chap. 

Chilachap the unspeakable. The town was a deadly 
oasis in the middle of a tremendous bog. Of all the com- 
pany’s substations, this was the humblest from a business 
point of view, the most unhealthful, the farthest removed 
from civilization. But Johnny did not care. He was too 
full of the pride of being a cog in the wheel of American 
foreign trade. 

It took no more than a week for him to appraise Chila- 
chap with shrewd accuracy. The white inhabitants, he 
saw at a glance, were a case-hardened aggregation. There 
was no golf; there was no tennis. Homeside magazines 
were at least two months old when they arrived—if they 
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arrived. The Ruth Roland serial films in that rickety bam- 
boo monstrosity they called the Prins Hendrick Bioscope 
were years and years old. Remained, then, a choice of 
three evils—to work one’s head off, to drink one’s head off 
or to go crazy. 

Johnny chose hard work. Naturally, for he had been all 
business from boyhood.. He loved it. He loved a tough 
battle, and that was what the Penn-Orient was having 
in Chilachap territory. They were taking the short end of 
a ninety-ten split with De Petroleum Maatschappy Java, 
their Dutch competitors. A question of price, Crowther 
was wont to argue in that ineffectual whine of his. Wholly 
a question of price, he insisted. American kerosene was 
better, of course, but costlier. And the Javanese wanted 
things cheap. 

Why not? If a man burned his oil in a bottle with a 
bit of rag wick, why should he worry about anything ex- 
cept how much the stuff cost? A little smoke would never 
hurt him. Indeed, it aided sleep by driving away the mos- 
quitoes. Utterly absurd to try to sell quality to half-naked 
savages! 

That was Crowther’s attitude. Nevertheless, Johnny 
pitched in with all his youthful enthusiasm. For the most 
part Chilachap knew him only at week-ends. His work 
was to range from one end to the other of the substation’s 
territory, encouraging the Chinese agents, exhorting them, 
firing them if necessary, appointing new ones if possible— 
everything, in short, that would make for the greater 
consumption of American oil. And it soon developed that 
the young fellow had a way with him. 

He got the Penn-Orient’s oil into the pasars in Ke- 
bumen and Singaparna and Klampok, where it never had 
been before his day. He trebled the quantities shipped to 
the agents in Sampit and Dampit. No rules restraining 
him in that far-off land, he won over four or five agents 
from the Hollanders. Dombrinck, who traveled for the 
Maatschappy, had a separate and distinct fit over each one 
of them. 

Johnny laughed at him and kept at it. Now, after three 
years, the Penn-Orient Oil Company was going 100 per 
cent better. No thanks to Crowther! Johnny had brought 
it about alone. His manner of putting his proposition up 
to the Chinese middlemen smacked of wizardry. They all 
liked him. In their nondescript shops, they listened to his 
smiling eloquence, grinned a little—and ordered. 


POST 


Being an Oriental, He Could Not be Stampeded Into a Change 


the other’s bulging eyes. Then he relented a littl 


September 13, || 


Some, to be sure, held back stubbornly. Some i 
nuts to crack, like old Eng Bong up there in Tambak. } 
soon or later Johnny cracked them. And Crowther gi 
the kudos. Crowther, as substation manager, wroj 

the letters “4 
head office ir} 
tavia; and in, 
the first perso} 
gular was sh 
lessly promi); 
If he had no. 
bition, he alse: 
no intention 
his super 
should discoy, 
shorteomi) 
That at first, 
ever, had be 
slight import 
to Johnny M, 
For all the pr 
cality of hisna’ 
he had broj 
with him fron 
States a sor 
undergradi 
loyalty. The P 
Orient Oil C 
pany could d 
wrong. It 
American, an 
and away the! 
efficient orga: 
tion in the w 
The honor of b 
connected 
such a comp 
Johnny had | 
believed, © 
power to lifta: 
above though’ 
mere money. 

Such sentir 
tality, though, 
gradually pas 
That cheer 
section stuff, a 
all, is only a veneer. It strips off in this workaday wi 
Two inappreciable annual raises had brought Johnny d 
to earth, hardened him. And now came the third, ass 
as the others. By this and by that there would he 
more of it! ; , 

Johnny moved with characteristic speed. With © 
ther regarding him in odd dismay, the young fellow. 
the foreman to his day’s duties, then summoned a dir 
utive office boy to dispatch the telegram. 

“You’re not going to send it!’’ Crowther pro’ 

“You bet your life I am!”’ i 

“But you’remad! Twenty-five guilders a mon 
Why, when I was your age ——” 

Johnny flung up his hand. | 

“Bunk, Crowther! Cut the bunk! Times hayee 
And I guess I’m just getting wise to myself. This] 
much like working for the Government. A 
all right; all he’s got to do is keep his fingers 
petty cash and he’s got a meal ticket for life. 
forme. I’d rather run some risk and have a chi 
killing.” : ies 

Curiously, the fact that Crowther was largely 
sible for Johnny’s difficulties prevented a moi 
statement. Johnny was not vindictive. If the 
gard could get away with it, well and good. The cor 
however, that allowed itself to be thus deceived 
place for a man to be wasting his best years. 

“But you can’t quit all of a sudden like thi 
Crowther. ‘‘Batavia’s.short of men. They’ll ha 
me here alone.” ; 

“As a Dutchman would say,”’ came the rep 
leaves me cold.” 

Johnny was not vindictive perhaps; still, he w 
never take a prize for meekness. % 

Crowther started pacing up and down. 

“‘There’s my monthly réport,’”’ he wailed. 
write it unless you visit those Serayu Valley 
You’re putting me in a hole, Moore.” sth 

“Huh!” Johnny grunted; and disgustedly he 


oT 


not quit you flat as all that, Crowther. My boy ¢ 
for me, I guess. Lucky I’m living in the hotel and hav 
got a houseful of furniture to get rid of. Tell y 

I’ll swing once around the circle and be back on the 
before New Year’s. I want to, anyway. There ares 
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«ds 1 want to pick up before I start for Batavia on 
” 
i you: have another try at Eng Bong?’’—eagerly. 
ohny shrugged. 
“{ n’t know. If I have time, perhaps. But frankly, 
ower, I don’t give a good dingdong whether I have 
ne (not. From now on Eng Bong’s nothing in my 


ungife.” 


Theirele had been swung, all except Eng Bong. Johnny 
4 yited some ten or a dozen upcountry dealers, and now 
< rurning to Chilachap along the narrow highway 
jchauses for the ferry across the Serayu at Maos. The 
jn straight and white between never-ending rice 
is, Here and there, like islands in a green sea, rose 
-elnps of bamboos and coconut palms which marked 
. jations of small villages. Now and then Johnny 
sgha glimpse of buff shacks under the foliage; now and 
+» pale light winked across the cultivated ground, for it 
sgting dark. Most of the fire had died out of the sun 
thewest. A saffron-and-pink grayness was creeping 
wan all sides. 

Rertiful country, and interesting. In the course of a 
le ¢ two one could see every stage of rice culture from 
mtg to harvesting. There was a sturdy chap breaking 
yin. His lumbering big water buffaloes, distinct against 
» tick soil, seemed slow to the point of weariness. 
emwere some women planting, bent over eternally, 
ea2ep in water and mud; and a crowd of young girls 
Jai for home with their harvesting knives thrust jaun- 
»io their thick black hair. The Javanese chauffeur 
istiave grinned at them, for their giggles reached 
oni’s ears as the car spun by. 

Peeful, a scene to delight the eye; but the young 
eran would have none of it. He sat in the back seat, 
ddd in an old cloth raincoat, staring straight ahead 
‘ ghot, aching eyes. A touch of fever, of course. No 
2 cild live long in Chilachap and escape it. 

‘a iat town malaria got into a man’s blood and bones, 
Jzaste of cold weather could be depended on to wake 
ip Wonosobo, high in the hills, where business had de- 
ne him the previous night, was to blame for Johnny’s 
se; discomfort. Gosh, it had been cold up there! In 
vawhen the mercury drops below seventy, it is worse 
in eezing weather in the temperate zones. Nothing to 


do about it though. Wonosobo had to be visited. The 
Penn-Orient Oil Company had to be kept on its tottering 
old legs. 

“Not after tomorrow night!” Johnny reflected. “Not 
by me, I’m through!” 

This was the thirtieth of December. Johnny was a day 
ahead of his schedule and he was going to stay a day ahead. 
Visit Eng Bong? No, he’d be jiggered if he would! He 
was sick. The trip to Tambak would take him off the high- 
way, into the howling wilderness that fringed the Serayu. 
It meant an insect-haunted night in one of Eng Bong’s 
guest chambers, and to no avail. Eng Bong was always 
glad to see Johnny; but always adamant. American oil 
cost two and a half cents a tin more than the Dutch prod- 
uct. That settled it. To use it must result in fifty guilders 
a month less profit for Eng Bong. Mana bisa, tuan! 

“Of course you can do it!” Johnny had argued time and 
again. ‘Our oil is better. All you need do is jump your 
price up to your customers.” 

But the Chinese had steadily refused. He could not do 
that. So, on the first day of every month—supposedly — 
a motorboat from Chilachap swung a deep-laden proa 
alongside the landing of Eng Bong’s godown. Five or six 
hours later it started away down the Serayu with its empty 
tow. Beforehand, in the office of De Petroleum Maat- 
schappy Java, Eng Bong’s agent in Chilachap paid cash 
for the shipment. Eng Bong himself distributed the oil. 
Sweet business, thought Johnny Moore, and the Penn- 
Orient could whistle for it. Crowther would never land it 
for them. 

The chauffeur slowed for a lane which ran to the right, 
rutted and uneven across the rice fields; well-nigh impas- 
sable, Johnny knew, after it had entered the jungle beyond. 
The road to Tambak. The native looked around inquir- 
ingly. ‘‘No!’’ was the command he received. Johnny 
pulled the raincoat tighter around his neck. He muttered 
some bitter profanity. Nothing doing! He guessed not! 
Then a tire blew out. 

Johnny had a quick temper. Perhaps he had been too 
long in the tropics. Perhaps he smoked too many ciga- 
rettes. An hour later, at any rate, it was plain to be seen 
that his mood had grown into something approaching 
viciousness. 

Of course, the tire was not the sole cause of it. Johnny 
was sore on the whole island of Java. He squatted in the 


white flood of a flashlight held by the chauffeur. His 
khaki-colored sun helmet hung precariously on the back of 
his head; his white drill suit was limp from the day’s 
traveling and beginning now to pick up smudges of grease 
and dust. 

As he pounded that refractory shoe under the rim, 
he cursed torridly in three languages—English, Dutch 
and Malay. All his accumulated bitterness poured out on 
the Javanese. 

“Wah, bodo, loo!’ he rapped out hotly. ‘‘ Bodo sekalt, 
loo! You are an awful fool, Karto; and I am a fool for 
bothering with you. How long have I been trying to make 
a chauffeur out of a coolie? Four months! And you can- 
not yet put on a tire properly! This chilaka is entirely 
your fault, blockhead! You must have pinched the inner 
tube!”’ 

“Tida, tuan!’’—uncomfortably. 

“T say, yes! And I say again that you are a blockhead! 
This is bad enough, this stupidity; but consider what you 
did last week. You ran the car for half an hour with almost 
no water in the radiator. Wah, itu kliwat bodo! And who 
paid for the damage? You? Huh! If I had asked you 
to pay, you would starve for the next six months. Sudah; 
you must lose your position. I must tell Tuan Crowther. 
Now pump it up, monyet!”’ 

Karto jumped as though he had been shot. During all 
the time of repairing the tire he had been shifting from one 
bare foot to the other, obviously anxious to be allowed to 
do something. He looked to be close to tears; and seeing 
this, Johnny’s heart softened. Johnny grinned, although 
his breast was still turbulent, and grinned the more at the 
look of relief that came over the fellow’s brown features. 
A bit of a dandy was Karto, with his natty headcloth and 
sarong and tight-buttoned jacket. He wore a chauffeur’s 
fine feathers. 

The rest would come. Give him time. One had to re- 
member that Karto, nor Karto’s father, nor his ancestors 
for a thousand years, had ever looked upon anything more 
mechanical than a hoe or a plow. 

“Now get in!”’ Johnny commanded at last, with only 
a remnant of his former impatience. ‘‘This is your last 
chance, monkey! If you put us into a ditch, I shall surely 
ask Tuan Crowther to release you. Go to Tambak.” 

“Tambak, tuan!”’ 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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I Notices the Odd Little Twinkle in Her Eyes. 


ND listen,’ I says to this fish-eyed bimbo that 
takes my ten-spot at the agency. ‘“‘Iain’t signin’ 
on with any lady bosses. Get me?” He stops 

fillin’ out the card and gives me a sneery look. 

“* Afraid some rich widow’ll want to elope with you?” 

“‘T notice none of ’em has kidnaped you,” says I. 
‘Besides, I got other reasons. Anyway, I’m passin’ up any 
job where I get my pay check from a skirt.” 

“Huh!” says he. ‘‘You chauffeurs are gettin’ choosy, 
ain’t you? Well, stick around and maybe some he angel 
will drift in. What’s the R. stand for, Mr. Gillan?” 

“Rusty,” says I, ‘‘but you don’t need to write that out. 
I only lets the topnotchers call me that when we get 
chummy. See?”’ 

“‘T know now,” says he. ‘“‘You’re really one of the young 
Morganbilts in disguise and are doing this to spite the 
family. Well, dust off a couple of chairs and we’ll see who 
draws the prize.” 

That’s a sample of what you gotta stand for when you 
start rustlin’ a private sit at one of these Sixth Avenue 
high-class-help shops—takin’ cheap guff from birds like 
that. Then you squat around, maybe for days, mixed up 
with a bunch of Swiss chefs and near-English butlers and 
all kinds of shuffers, from Japs to ex-buddies that maybe 
drove ammunition trucks in the big scrap, with not even a 
chance to while away the time by rollin’ the bones. Every 
now and then, too, a fussy old dame or some potty old boy 
will step in and give you the cold eye, like they was buyin’ 
somethin’ on the hoof. 

But it’s all in the game. The first thing any shuffer 
learns is to be a good sitter, and some never get much 
further. Most of this collection in the men’s room at the 
agency sprawls around with their legs stuck out and their 
chins on their wishbones, yawnin’ and dozin’, like they 
wasn’t more’n half alive. But that ain’t my way of huntin’ 
a job. I don’t exactly strike a pointin’ pose, with my nose 
out and one foot up, but I try to look kinda bright and 
perky, specially when clients is apt to bob in. 

Maybe that’s why I had three chances to them other 
guys’ one, and all before three o’clock the first day. But 
once I missed out because I couldn’t show no letter from a 
minister tellin’ what a little saint I was; another time I got 
scratched for not bein’ able to fill a size-88 uniform; and 
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Nothing Old About Them. 
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the third turn-down was from a finicky old sport who 
thought my tangerine hair wouldn’t blend with the uphol- 
stery in his limousine. 

I was about to quit and call it a day when the agent 
comes towin’ in this funny little old girl with the russet- 
apple cheeks and the freak lid. Honest, she might have 
strayed from some vaudeville-sketch team or an old-time 
fashion review, with that get-up—stiff black silk dress 
ballooned below the waist, white ruffs at her collar and 
wrists, and a black pancake bonnet with purple flowers. She 
even carries a dinky black parasol and wears a fringed 
black silk shawl over her shoulders. A reg’lar antique. 
I near dropped off the chair when she points to me. 

“What about that one?” she asks the agent. 

“No use,” says he. ‘‘That’s the one I told you about.” 

“But I think I’d like him best,”’ says she. ‘‘No harm in 
my asking him, is there?. What’s his name?”’ 

She has a smooth easy way of talkin’, kinda low and soft 
with just a bit of brogue in it, that sort of gets me. So, just 
to humor her, I trails along out to the anteroom and we 
gets introduced. ‘ 

“Sorry, Mrs. Gowdy,” says I, “‘but I’m off the ladies. 
That is, as bosses. I ain’t had no luck with ’em.”’ 

I didn’t go into details about the old dame whose coupé 
I crashed, or about Mrs. Maitland or Aunt Bertha. 

“Who said anything about ladies?” says she. “‘Can’t 
you see I’m just an old woman?” 

And at that I notices the odd little twinkle in her eyes. 
Nothing old about them. They’re as keen and clear a pair 
of lamps as you'll see on anybody, and while they’re beamin’ 
on me sort of gentle and friendly I can guess there’s a lot of 
shrewdness behind ’em too. Something catchy about the 
old girl. Still, I’d made up my mind. You never know 
what any female is gonna let you in for. I shakes my head. 

“T expect you’re all right, at that,” says I, “but I’m 
more used to men.” 

“You'll soon get used to me,” she goes on. ‘“‘How much 
a month?” 
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They’re as Keen and Ciear a Pair of Lamps as You'll See on Anybody 


“I’m a headliner,” says I. “‘I been 
eighty.” = 
“T shall pay you two hundred,” says 8 
“That makes it worth talkin’ over,” say 
make of car?”’ ‘ 
“Mine?” says she. ‘‘I haven’t any. Don’t 
about ’em. I shall want you to buy the sor 
think I ought to have, and one that you’d lik 
Say, I expect I went open-faced at that. Yo 
have it dealt to you so free, with a chance to 
mission, and everything. I took another look 
Pinkham costume, from the square-toed sh 
purple flowers, and concludes that somebody 
left her a bunch of money lately. But when I gets 
the shrewd eyes I finds they haven’t missed a tr 
“T know,” says she. ‘I don’t look as tho 
afford to do things like that. It never troubl 
And you shall see. You pick out the car and s 
to me for his check. Couldn’t you find one this 
“Why,” says I, gaspin’ a little, ‘I expect I 
“Then that’s settled,’ says she, grabbin’ her 
startin’ to go. ee 
“But see here, Mrs. Gowdy,’’ I puts in, ° 
limit? Cars run into all kinds of money, you 
“‘T suppose they do,” says she. “Well, 
who it’s for. Nothing too fancy, but it oug! 
car, hadn’t it? And I think I’d like one o 
affairs.” : 
“How many in the fam’ly?”’ I asks. 
“Only me,”’ says she. ‘‘ Well, you’ll take 
you?” Z 
“T guess you’ve sold me the proposition, Mrs 
says I. “‘I’ll take one more chance.” the 
And inside of two minutes she has sailed ou 
her hotel address and a line scribbled on a car q 
to buy a bus for her. Looks like I’d speared 
soft too. I swaps grins with the agency guy ane 
Automobile Row. Say, you shoulda heard me 
of them chesty floor salesmen where they got 0 
tries to spring their usual patter on me—st 
valves and tested crank shafts and high-duty 
“Ah, save that up for someone that belie 
read on the wrappers,” I says to one bird. “An 
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kp specification bunk. Lemme see if they’ve got the 
wut of the generator gears in this new model. Yeauh! 
ni better. One of them trick carburetors too. It’s a 
n@, though, they wouldn’t pack them water-pump 
is decent. How about a quick cash delivery?” 
Ye I'll say Rusty Gillan, for once in his life, gave it to 
ekeyed. Had ’em steppin’ around, too, until finally 
Pou anice little deal for a nifty six-cylinder coupé, all 

ip velvet inside and royal blue on the body, with a 

odike-off due me when the money passes. And by ten 
‘elo: next mornin’ I’m in front of the hotel sendin’ word 
p ters. Gowdy that the carriage waits. 

‘jitices that the doorman kinda gawps when I gives 
jm ie message, but then he chases right in to the phone, 
nd lew minutes later he comes easin’ the old girl down 
ye sps as gentle as if she was his mother. She don’t say 
wel for a while, but just looks the bus over sort of 
ean’, like a kid would a new toy, runnin’ her fingers 
ver ie nickel door handles and reachin’ in and pattin’ the 
sat ishions. Then she turns and smiles at the doorman. 

“Yu see what an extravagant old woman I’m getting 
)i¢Larry,” says she. ‘‘Don’t you go laughing at me.” 

“Weed not, Mrs. Gowdy,” says he. “It’s no better’n 
jatrou ought to have. Ridin’ around every day will do 
ou heap of good.” 

‘Nh!” says she. “I can see myself. Gillan, do you 
injyou can find your way out to Capooset, Long 
lan?” 

“Sre!” says I. “That’s out this side of Oyster Bay. 
ve en through there.” 

‘ell, take the car out and ask for the Trimble place— 
jy ‘hilip Trimble,” says she. ‘‘He’s my son-in-law. 
ike I'll be there first. I’m going out by train.” 

sm,” says I. ‘“‘But, if you’ll excuse me, why don’t 
out me drive you out?”’ 

“|ght through the city!”’ says she. ‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
are I—I’m not used to that sort of thing.” 

“\st as you say, ma’am,”’ says I, “but I could take you 
jereasier and almost as quick as you could go by train.” 

hat do you say, Larry?”’ she asks. 

“Vhe’s a good careful driver you’d find it the best way, 
ims }owdy,” says Larry. ‘“You’d have to take a taxi to 
ie ation anyway.” 


“That’s.so,” says she. “I—I’ve a good mind to do it. 
I’m such an old goose though.” 

Well, we was the best part of half an hour persuadin’ her, 
but finally she goes up to get ready, and while I’m waitin’ 
I gets some advice handed me by the doorman. 

“Mind you take good care of Ma Gowdy,” says he, ‘‘and 
don’t give her any scares goin’ through the traffic, or do 
any speedin’ when you get out in the country. If I hear of 
saa gettin’ fresh, young feller, you’ll have me on your 
neck.” 

“You don’t mind who you throw a scare into, do you, 
you big stiff?” says I. ‘But rest easy. I’m used to cartin’ 
old ladies around. Kinda partial to this one, ain’t you?” 

He nods. ‘‘They don’t come any better’n Ma Gowdy,” 
says he. “She’s been here goin’ on six years now, and I 
ought to know.” 

“That long!” says I. “Why, I thought she’d just come 
in from the sticks.’ 

This starts him off again, and durin’ the next few min- 
utes, between signalin’ taxis for guests and shooin’ off 
delivery trucks, he gives me quite a sketch of the old girl. 
Seems she’s a widow who comes from some dinky upstate 
burg along the Hudson where she and her old man used to 
scrub along on a farm that was mostly claybanks and alder 
swamp. And up to ten or a dozen years ago they was as 
poor as they could be without actually starvin’ to death. 
Old Gowdy used to push a wheelbarrow in the near-by 
brickyard when he was real ambitious, but mostly he liked 
to sit and smoke in what he called his workshop and putter 
away at different things. Then, just before the war, the 
brickyard people switched to makin’ drain tiles and had 
taken on some big contracts when all of a sudden they 
found their clay pits was worked out and all they could dig 
was gravel. 

They was about to go broke, too, when somebody dis- 
covered that most of the Gowdy farm was underlaid with 
the finest kind of drain-tile clay, so they called the old 
man into the office and offered him four times what he 
thought the place was worth. He was all for sellin’ out at 
once, but Ma Gowdy held him off until she could call 
in a lawyer nephew of hers, who sleuthed out all the facts in 
the case and was smart enough to make a deal on a royalty 
basis at so much a cubic yard. 


Well, it didn’t look like such a big thing at the start, but 
the tile concern hooked some fat government jobs later on 
and got in a lot of new machinery and put a couple of 
hundred men to work, and the next the Gowdys knew 
their monthly pay checks was runnin’ into five figures and 
they ain’t stopped yet. So much easy money was what 
finished old man Gowdy. He never did a lick of work 
after that, nor walked a foot when he could ride, and he 
insisted on havin’ buckwheat cakes and sausage every 
mornin’ for breakfast, so the cramps got him for good one 
day, and Ma Gowdy put him away under a polished granite 
shaft that cost more real money than he’d ever earned 
in all his life. It was a year or two after, that she moved 
to New York and begun livin’ at this hotel. 

“How many children?” I asks. 

“Four,” says Larry. ‘“‘Two boys and two girls. But 
some was married, and the others got mated up soon after, 
and that left the old lady sort of stranded here alone. She 
don’t seem to mind. Guess she don’t make much of a hit 
with her in-laws, although it’s her money keeps ’em all 
going. They’re kinda stylish folks, I understand, and Ma 
Gowdy’s just a plain old-fashioned body. Something must 
have started her up to go visitin’ ’em, though, but I —— 
Sh-h-h! Here she is.”’ 

Maybe you can feature how odd she looks steppin’ out 
from under the fancy marquee and bein’ escorted across 
the sidewalk by this six-foot-three party with all the gold 
braid on his cap and overcoat. Just ahead of her comes a 
henna-haired zippy-dressed female that Larry don’t seem 
to see at all. No. He gets Ma Gowdy by the elbow and 
hands her into the coupé like she was a movie queen. She 
turns and gives him one of her quirky smiles. 

“You’re not to worry about Nora, you know,”’ says she. 
“Tt’s all fixed about her room at the private hospital, and 
if the baby comes before I get back you’re to send me 
word. They have the address at the desk. Maybe I’ll be 
brought back in pieces myself, but that won’t matter much 
to anybody. Good-by, Larry. All right, Gillan. A bit slow 
until I get my nerves steady.” 

And if I’d had a load of dynamite aboard I couldn’t 
have driven any more cautious until we got across Queens- 
boro Bridge and well out of the heavy traffic. Twice I was 
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HEN the Ebro 
crossed the line —— 
Well, sailors sel- 


dom sigh, but the men of 
the Ebro hoped. There was 
never much romance in the 
coolie trade between the 
East and West Indies, even 
in the days when sailing 
ships had and kept decent 
crews. When steam began 
to drive the white wings 
from the routes and seduce 
sailormen into paint-and- 
polish bondage, leaving 
only the raking and scrap- 
ings of hell, Hull and New- 
gate for the clippers, three 
nasty trades remained for 
sailing ships which good 
men avoided: Bones from 
the Argentine, guano from 
the Chinchas and coolies 
from Calcutta. And the 
worst of these was the 
coolie trade. 

“Tf somet’ing ain’t done 
putty soon, them niggers 
vill bust loose und make 
curry oud ouf us,’’ pro- 
claimed George the bos’n. 

The days in the Bay of 
Bengal had been sultry and 
dolorous. This was the sec- 
ond Saturday night since 
the tug let go outside Sand- 
heads, and the Ebro was 
not up to the line yet. 
There was one good point 
about the best of the coolie 
ships—they usually let the 
men drink to sweethearts 
and wives on Saturday 
nights. It was one reason 
why such ships as the Ebro 
contrived to procure white 
crews long after other ships 
had been forced to rest con- 
tent with natives. George 
the bos n—Flyaway George 
as the men called him be- 
cause of his explosive hab- 
its when excited, and, in his 
own Finnish interpreta- 
tion, Flyaway Yorch—held 
forth on the subject of the 
restless coolies while care- 
fully stirring the jorum of 
swanky he had compounded 
out of the men’s rations of rum and some pineapple juice 
donated by the steward in return for help on stores. It was 
his first voyage with coolies as cargo. He had regarded 
them wonderingly at first. They were so helpless, so child- 
like, so useless. He had terrified some of them by his 
billy-be-damned directness of speech and forthrightness of 
action. Now, in turn, they had frightened him just a little 
by their brown mysteriousness, their oxlike stares, their 
queerly lulling chatter which yet did not entirely lull. 

“Men ought to carry guns in these ships,” grumbled 
Yorch, stirring the punch round and round while the men 
hung over him impatiently. The bos’n got on their nerves 
sometimes. He was direct enough, but in some things he 
was too deliberate, they thought. And the night was hot, 
windless; and the coolies droned and whined; a baby 
squalled now and then. A pig squealed in the pen, and it 
sounded more human than the rest. 

“You oughta let blokes handle their own grog, you 
ought,’ said Lofty, the old soldier. ‘‘’Oo cares abart a lot 
o’ sirupy muck in pe / 

“Carry on, bos’n, yore all right,’”’ put in little Swipes, 
the Cardiff mud lark, who liked plenty and cared little for 
quality. 

Since Flyaway Yorch had assumed the custody of the 
rum ration on Saturday nights, a man got two drinks of a 
mild knock-out punch, whereas before he had got only one 
paralyzing jolt of raw country liquor. Yorch stirred plac- 
idly on. It was a task he relished. He was roundly bellied, 
deeply dimpled by gunpowder, and heid to the religion of 
thirst relieved. A long, pleasing drink was more than 
flashing eyes to Flyaway Yorch. For two such draughts 
he would have turned his back upon houris. His thick 
lower lip dripped as he lifted a ladleful of punch to taste it. 


The Wind Strengthened. 


The Smoke Drifted. 
Thing of Awful Grandeur, Foaming Through the Seas in One Tall Mass of Flame 


His shipmates shuffled uneasily. Patience might be forced 
while mere stirring was going on; the sight of a man get- 
ting a taste was a strain on patience. But Yorch knew his 
business. He sucked up the ladleful, grunted soulfully and 
twirled the ladle once more before picking up his tin hook 
pot, which had marks scratched around the inside at 
various levels. 

“Git a move on, bose!” grumbled Lofty, wiping a tarry 
hand across parched lips. 

Flyaway Yorch dipped up a ration, carefully measured 
it and sat down on the doorsill with a heavy sigh. Then 
with half-closed eyes he drank it off, slowly, ecstatically, 
while all hands looked on thirstily. The hook pot drained, 
Yorch dipped another ration, and the men crowded in, 
holding their own pannikins for theirs. Lofty’s cup was 
knocking at the mess kid in which the punch was brewed. 
Swipes knocked Lofty’s arm aside and came near starting 
a fight. But Flyaway Yorch calmly wiped his forehead of 
the sweat started by the first strong swig, and as leisurely 
as before drank down his setond pannikinful. 

“Lummee!’’ swore Lofty in rising rage. ““Y’ bleedin’ 
hog! Two fer you afore we blokes gits any! Wot sort o’ 
hookum is that? Bli’me! I'll ——’” 

Flyaway Yorch ladled a ration into the cup of little 
Swipes, who slipped out of the crowd quite satisfied. 
Yorch had done the same trick before. It was his due. 
The extra ration was his reward for his labor of love. Per- 
haps another man might have taken his extra ration, at 
least, afterward; but Yorch was honest enough to admit 
that he was thirsty by nature, and preferred to take his 
rations while they were palpably there rather than wait 
until last and perhaps have something happen to the bowl 
before his turn came. He poured Lofty’s tot slowly into 
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the shaking hook pot, 
less of the old gol}; 
grousing. Not once d+ 
steady stare of his 1 
blue eyes waver fro|} 
task. Not once, unt} 
ward the end, there i 
a possibility that ther) 
might not quite drai} 
kid. 

Then the blue 
gleamed, the thick 
lip drooped thirstily 
the pudgy hand shoo) 
a trifle; while Lofty, |, 
tion greedily swallc: 
watched with jutting 
vulturelike, But ther, 
no drainings. Fly; 
Yorch’s sigh carried - 
down to the coolie de. 

“Good fer you, y’ ble. 
soak!” cackled Lofty) 
evil glee. 

But Yorch failed t. 
plode to the spark. H 
filled with pleasant wa 
utterly independent 0 
different from the s 
heat of the evening; it 
much to ruffle the rc 
bos’n under such cir 
stances. 

All the mutterings 
croakings that had 
rife concerning the res 
ness of the herded « 
below decks magii 
ceased with the disap 
ance of the grog. The 
struck up a scraggly 
song. It was the fir 
the passage. It gre 
volume and heartil 
Lofty sang a wond 
army ditty, all about 
rew Briteesh soljers 0 
burnin’ plynes of H 
Little Swipes broke i 
fore Lofty had quit 
ished and squealed ar 
Come-All-Ye about a 
sailorman who fow: 
string hanging fromal 
window to be pulle 
somebody else enti 
Jack’s adventures 
pulling the string were 
as to keep the Ebro’s 
roaring, and Swipes was saved for the moment thi 
vengeance of the interrupted Lofty. 

Frightened coolies crept out of the reeking hold tc 
black-browed at the uproarious crowd on the fore h 
The strange men of the sea always made the coolies sl 
Especially did they hate and fear the rotund, dir 
bos’n, whose dimples were no proof of a joyous né 
Flyaway Yorch had been told on shipping that he hac 
to call on the coolies for all the extra men he ne 
whether for hauling on a rope or washing paint or s 
bing decks, and he had used that privilege to the 
They feared him as they feared Shaitan. Now, aftera 
some uproar by other white devils, up rose their dir 
devil himself, ruddy with rum, swaying with musical f 
beating time with a hairy fist to a tune not yet start 


Come, all ye men und maidens as wishes for to sail, 
Un I soon vill let yu quickly hear apout vere yu shall 
Ve'll embark intu a ship, vhich her tawps’ls iss let fall 
Und all ontu an ileand und nefer more go home. 
Specially yu ladies vot’s anxious for tu rove, 

T’ere’s fishes imta sea, my lofe, likevise ta buck and d 
Ve'll lie town on ta banks ouf some plasant shady grov 
T’rou ta vild voods ve'll vander und ve’ll chase ta puffa 
Und ve’ll chase ta puffalo! 4 


The wind-starved sails shivered to Yorch’s hun 
voice, and the coolies drew close together, muttering 
fully; but when all hands, led by Lofty’s artillery ' 
howled forth the refrain, the coolies clambered bac 
the hold to assure their fellows that the Ebro was 
by evil things. A cee) = 
Through th’ wild woods we'll wander 
| And we'll chase the buffalo! . , 


\ 


\ 


; 


_ #Jew up on the harmony, lads. Time to relieve wheel 

out in five minutes,” sang out the young third 

aifrom the shadows where he had paused to hear the 
lastf the roaring chorus. 

[was when the Ebro had drifted almost up to the equa- 
tor,vith no sign of imminent wind, that Flyaway Yorch 
wer to the mate with a request. 

“ofty talks ta lingo ouf ta coolies, sir, und ta poor 
‘off is scared stiff. Ta ship ain’t gettin’ novhere, und ta 
wat’ iss bad, und is 

“That do you want, bos’n?’’ snapped the harassed 

A. 
ign dless days were quite trial enough, with several 
surred coolies and a limited water supply, without having 
» «ry bos’n bringing up fresh troubles. 

‘9 eoolies ain’t happy, sir. Ta ship is nigh ta line. If 
»e me ta Neptune business ta coolies would laugh und 
be |PPy, nd: ——"" 

“nd all hands for’ard would get an extra tot o’ grog,” 
aif the mate with a dry smile. “Tell that long soldier 
‘a lep away from the coolies. He’s probably cooking up 
-on juicy bit of army horseplay to get even with you over 
snthing. Had any run-in with him, bos’n?” 

Wreh shook his head dully. He had expected a simple 
s»ser to a simple question, and had been met with a 
soy barrage. As for Lofty’s bearing him a grudge, Fly- 
»w’ Yorch never bore a grudge, so why should anybody 
vis him harm? 

‘ thought you stopped him hammering Swipes.” 

}, apprentice slipped up beside the mate, grinning. 

eg pardon, sir,’ the youngster cut in impudently, “TI 
se] what Lofty was telling the coolies. He was telling 
enabout the bos’n’s song on Saturday night. He said 
Fhway Yorch was saying what he meant to do to them 
{ {2re wasn’t any wind soon. He was going to turn ’em 
sil ito buffaloes and chase ’em into Gehannum, sir.”’ 

‘ye mate glared at the boy, speechless for a moment, 
‘h¢ aimed a slap at the ducking head as the lad darted 
-wy, and turned, grinning, to the bos’n. 

ofty’s guying you, bos’n. Thump him in the ribs a 
sole of times and he’ll give up. He’s a sojering fathom 
of ind, anyhow. Don’t let him upset you.” 

‘Aye, aye, sir. Ay shall kick him in ta stommuck,” 
etrned Yorch placidly. ‘‘Und about ta Neptune a 


“Forget that nonsense!” snapped the mate irritably. 
But the captain, coming from the companionway, heard a 
word and came forward. 

“What about Neptune, mister?” he wanted to know. 

“Bos’n wants to have Neptune aboard to pacify the 
coolies, sir. I tell him to forget it. Trouble enough with 
all these days of calm.” 

“T think it’s a good idea, mister,” nodded the captain. 
He glanced around at the windless skies, at the glassy sea, 
at the murderous glare of the brazen sun. ‘It may amuse 
the poor beggars below, and Lord knows that’ll be some 
good. Carry on, bos’n. Let the boys help. Pull it off this 
afternoon, and go to the steward for some grog.” 

Flyaway Yorch went for the grog first. Sure of that, 
swinging a wicker-covered jug in one hand and a can of 
fruit sirup in the other, he marched along the simmering 
deck to his tiny, stuffy cabin, planning make-ups, heedless 
of the glowering black looks flashed at him by the groups 
of coolies he passed through. Lofty left a group where he 
had been holding forth like a patriarch, attracted by the 
swinging jug. There was a lot of excited chatter.in that 
group. Every member of it snarled after the back of Fly- 
away Yorch. A child, scarcely bigger than one of the 
bos’n’s fists, spat audibly and viciously toward the little 
cabin within which Yoreh vanished, and the adults chat- 
tered shrilly in admiration. Little Swipes, coming from 
the wheel, stopped to stare at the urchin, and the coolies 
snarled boldly. Swipes hurried forward, a bit uncertain 
regarding the safety of a turned back. 

“Ow abart a snifter afore we starts, bose?” suggested 
Lofty, taking up the doorway and leering at the jug in 
Yorch’s bunk. 

Flyaway Yorch held up-a set of oakum whiskers and 
hair, appraising it with head on one side. He was very 
much in earnest about his réle of Neptune. Lofty puffed 
hard on his sizzling pipe, growing hot as he received no 
attention. Other men crowded around the door, most of 
them doing something to help, none of them having any 
time to waste upon an idler. 

“Deaf, ain’t yer?”’ said Lofty in a high voice. “I sed 
’ow abart a snifter o’ rum afore the proceedin’s?”’ With 
his pipe in hand, the old soldier waved emphatically toward 
the wickered jug. ‘‘’Oo guv you charge of everythink, 
hey? Wot say, lads?” 
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‘Go coil up an’ die, useless!’’ snarled little Swipes from 
behind the broad back of Old Sails, whom he was helping 
in the manufacture of wondrous seaweed out of old canvas 
and paint. Lofty crouched. He had an old grudge against 
the little Cardiff waster. Now, before Swipes could dodge, 
an avalanche seemed to overwhelm him, and he reached 
for his sheath knife. But Lofty was overwhelmed with the 
rest. Flyaway Yorch was the avalanche. Lofty had 
flicked a spark from his pipe into the oakum whiskers, and 
now it was a flaming torch, frantically waved in the pudgy 
fist of the maddened bos’n. f 

“Yu lopster! Yu fadom ouf bilge! Ay stuff yu wit’ ta 
whiskers, py golly!’’ roared Yorch, hurtling all hands aside 
like spray before a trampling prow. 

But Lofty was already under a pile of angry sailors. The 
flaming oakum burned Yorch’s hands; he rushed to cast 
it into the placid sea, and then the pain sent him to the 
galley for slush. When he got back to his cabin he had for- 
gotten all but the fact that he must make fresh whiskers 
and hair. Lofty lurched back to his coolie friends, battered 
and bleeding from the nose, to find solace for his grievances 
with the poor shivering creatures who a moment before 
had cringed from the sight of the furious Finn bearing his 
flaming hands to the rail. 

Curiously, none of his shipmates cared that Lofty re- 
fused to help further with the preparations. . Rather, they 
seemed hugely satisfied. Flyaway Yorch was an artist 
too; he was insensible to everything about him except the 
need of making his portrayal of Father Neptune a thing 
of art. 

Sufficiently wrapped in himself, he needed no dressing 
room. There in the open door he transformed himself from 
a florid Finn into a rubicund ocean monarch, fearsomely 
bearded, crowned with green gold and port-light paint 
jewels, naked but for a girdle and fringe of canvas seaweed, 
his hairy body and limbs rugged as brine-pickled oak. The 
other actors’ progress could be estimated by the merriment 
escaping through the forecastle doors; but Flyaway Yorch 
changed from bos’n to sea god in full view of a hundred 
broody-eyed coolies, and Lofty spun them horrifie yarns 
about the black magic of Finnish bos’ns. They were ready 
to believe any of them. When Flyaway Yorch ran from his 
cabin to the carpenter’s shop for his trident, which Chips 

(Continued on Page 62) 


“Ta Men Share ant Share Alike,’’ Said Yorch Stolidly. 


‘““Ay Get None. 


Yu Get None, 


Tomorrow, Maype”’ 


of amenities, and touched activities which had 
been previously the most delicate of social 
graces with the steel hand of commerce. Certainly 
there is something which in the course of the past 
few years has brought about a change in social in- 


Poetameni it was the war that made a business 


tercourse. Relationships which were once possible 
only through charm, chance, birth or maneuvering 
are now purchasable much like any other commod- 
ity. Social contacts, the lack of which was once 
borne with patience or an envious sigh, may now 
be secured in a regular and recognized 
manner in the open market. 

The man or woman who finds that his 
or her list of acquaintances is insufficient, 
or too dull, too old, too stodgy to put the 
color of life into recreation hours may 
nowadays find solace, for there have 
arisen new adjuncts to social life—escorts 
to make you happy, escorts to make you / 
gay, to say nothing of hostesses to make 
you prominent if your interests are not 
only gregarious but consequential, and 
chaperons to make you proper. This 
traffic in the amenities of life has devel- 
oped because of the feeling that social 
pleasures, like all other phases of modern 
life, must be expedited. Chance is no 
longer considered a strong enough ally to 
rely upon to brighten moments of relax- 
ation. The reasons which lead people to 
hire their companions in amusements 
are innumerable, ranging from boredom 
to desolation; but what this article is 
interested in is the professional escorts, 
chaperons and hostesses who, for value 
received, will sell the pleasure and pro- 
tection of their society and the sunshine 
of their smiles, not to the highest bidder, 
but to anyone who will pay the market 
price. 

No longer is it necessary to do your 
dancing vicariously from the sidelines 
and your theatergoing in single-seated 
splendor or with an uncongenial com- 
panion, for to satisfy the longing of the 
lonely city dweller or the unacquainted 
visitor to the large cities in this country 
a profession has sprung up which is as systematically 
and respectably conducted as a smart shop. 

Having on their side the weight of numbers, escorts 
come first. These festive aids may be obtained by organ- 
ized or scattered means. Under the head of the organized 
sources come the bureaus where these expert companions 
ean be secured. For some unexplained reason these bu- 
reaus are not coeducational. Though they might be side 
by side in the same building they are run as distinct 
entities. There appears to be an understanding that 
though patrons and their guests are usually of opposite 
sexes the bureaus supply either men or women exclusively. 


Hiring Professional Escorts 


T THE present time there is a preponderance of bu- 
reaus which furnish men. The stock is swiftly moving, 
and it is the escorts, not the managers of the bureaus, who 
run the financial risk. Except for a small office staff the 
manager of an escort bureau has no weekly pay roll to 
burden him, for the work is done entirely on a commission 
basis—and usually a very generous commission. Arrange- 
ments are usually made by telephone, and minute in- 
structions given as to the kind of entertainment in view 
for the evening. When a man is wanted as an escort, the 
order from the patron is not usually exacting. She may 
specify the height she would like and whether or not she 
wants a dancing man. 

The rates of bureaus are more firmly fixed than when 
escorts are obtained from hotels, restaurants and other 
scattered places, but the price per evening is determined 
by what clothes the man wears. At one agency, which 
we will call the B. Samuels Bureau, because that isn’t 
its name, the price list is: 


Gentleman in business clothes. . $ 5.00 an evening. 
Gentleman in dinner clothes . 7.00 an evening. 
Gentleman in full evening clothes .10.00 an evening. 


Bureaus for women are more difficult to operate. The 
highest standards must be maintained, and the clerical 
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work of getting and keeping references of both the em- 
ployer and the employed is great. More exacting demands 
are made here as to the type of companion desired. Whereas 
a woman will merely ask for a tall man who can dance, an 
applicant for a girl escort will make‘all sorts of intricate 
requirements. He will want a blonde, short, chubby, 
vivacious and a good dancer. Another will ask for a 
slender brunette with blue eyes. “You know, sort of 
wistful. I don’t care whether she can dance or not. I’m 
not so much on it myself.” A third—this was several 
years ago—had only two specifications: She must have 
wavy red hair and she must enjoy Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, for which he had tickets. 

In all cases it is assumed by the patrons that the girl 
they are to spend the evening with must be of ravishing 
beauty; it is only rarely that demands or even inquiries 
are made for intellectual equipment. ; 

The woman manager of a bureau said, “‘I am almost 
overwhelmed at the list of graces my girls must have. 
These men expect me to supply their boyhood ideal of 
femininity on an hour’s notice.”’ 

There are, however, a greater number of men and girls 
who work independently of the bureaus. For them, 
escorting is apt to be an avocation. Some of them co- 
operate with hotels, some with restaurants and some 
through friends. It must be understood that the major 
premise of this rather delicate business is that all contracts 
are supposed to be as eminently respectable as buying a 
suit. At a number of large New York hotels—and this is 
also true of other great cities—the management sees that 
there are always extra girls and men at the tea and eve- 
ning dances. In some cases the hotel hostess may even 
arrange for activities outside the hotel. Aman and woman 
will be so gracefully and subtly introduced by her that it 
becomes a social possibility for an unacquainted bachelor 
or even a lonely married visitor to invite an attractive 
girl to dinner and the theater. Some of the girls receive 
a small remuneration from the hotel, sometimes the 
privilege of signing checks in the café, sometimes a small 
room under the roof to live in, less often a tiny sum of 


cash. Usually the men do not pa 
hotel anything—it comes under the 
of service. | 
The entertainment on these occa, 
must, of course, be on a rather lagi 
order. If the arrangement is for di 
and the theater, dinner means a p) 
glorified meal, the theater the bests 
and no doubt supper at a smart day 
club afterwards. This is hardly 
payment, though it is color and nou 
ment, and the men who take such 
out are the first to realize it. Impr 
as they have been by the decorun 
manded on such occasions, they 
reluctant to offer their charming | 
panions money. Expensive flowers 
candy are the obvious substitutes, 
are sent in profusion. ig 


The Flower and Candy Prob) 


T WAS Genevieve, a novice in 

profession of escorting, who acti 
wept one day on receiving a great cor 
bouquet of orchids. It was the third 
of flowers that afternoon—the resu 
a very busy week. She stamped 
pretty little foot and burst into { 
when the box arrived in the presen 
her friend Louise, who had happene 
‘‘What can I do with all these flowe 
she wailed. ‘‘If I wear them I’ll look 
the prize exhibit from a Long Is 
nursery at a flower show. If I | 
them in this stuffy little room th 
die right off. There must be twenty 
lars’ worth of orchids in this bunch al 
and I have exactly two pairs of silkst 
ings in the world, and I have to | 
my thumb tucked in so the hole in 
glove won’t show.” 

Louise exclaimed in surprise: 
don’t mean to say you keep these 
ers?” she asked. ‘ 

““What should I do with ’em? { 
them to a hospital or distribute t 
among my friends?” a 

“Don’t be absurd. You don’t have to keep then 
have an arrangement with every big florist in this n 
borhood. When a man goes into a flower shop to 
flowers to me one of two things happens: If he just le 
an order to be sent later, the flowers never leave the s' 
They credit me after deducting whatever their Pp 
would have been. Of course, my dear, once in a whil 
man insists on picking out the flowers and seeing t 
started. And me, when the box comes, I just hotfoot 
the store, and back they go into stock.” “a 

“Well,” gasped Genevieve, ‘that’s a wonderful id 

“ And candy,” continued her friend. “Why, I’dno1 
eat candy than I would rat poison. I must keep my fis 
It’s back in the store ten minutes after I receive it.” 

“Do you think it’s all right to do that?” 

“Of course. They send us stuff to be nice to us, 4! 
we have no use for flowers and don’t eat candy, they’ 
glad to have us get things they feel they oughtn’t to 
us that we really need.” = 

Correct or not as this line of reasoning may be, it 
practice that is very general, and some source of i ( 
comes to the girls, though the money follows a tort 
path in reaching its destination. e, 

This method is far less simple than one in practice 2 
years ago when men paid the fee for a girl escort om 
check at the hotel or restaurant. Of course this lin 
their place of dining, but the girl got her share far! 
quickly. In any event, the financial gains for the girl 
not overwhelming. The attraction is, rather, entrance 
world of light and gayety which even a much larger s 
at some other place could not procure for them. Iti 
the most fortunate girls who have such a wide circ 
affluent friends that they get their fill of the luxur 
pleasure which a great city offers. Even though they! 
comfortable homes, the movies and mild entertainm 
that the average family affords are insufficient to 
their desires for what they imagine is really gay life. 
girls with jobs, who live alone, the problem is evé 
The vast sums necessary to feed, clothe and house 
((Continued on Page 100) 
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70, 
THAT is the answer to it all? I amable 
\\ and willing to work and I know I can poet 
handle any job I undertake as well as a 


an-n to twenty years younger. All that I want is the 
mn to prove it. I can do that to any business man who 
}] ve me the opportunity, but I can’t turn back the 
sndof the clock.” 

7} speaker was a man in the early fifties. His appear- 
.e not important, his type is; for there are many thou- 
ndnthe country today who are fellow rankers with him 
shrear guard of veterans who in humble or high réles 
‘{hpast have helped to make industrial America what 
jg;nen willing and anxious to campaign again with the 
malt troops of business. 

My are, in fact, qualified physically and mentally for 
gard service; others believe themselves qualified. 
egyiless of fact or belief, however, they face the drab 
iiproblem of earning a living. It is not a new problem, 
4 t as one meets men who are trying to solve it and 
jicvith those who are attempting to assist them in their 
ek the fact strikes one forcefully that it is each year 
eoing more difficult for the man nearing or past the 
tyear milepost of life to secure employment. 

Tie my caller. His experience would not be unusual 
eecially worthy of comment did it not give a pretty 
uite cross-section of what the man who is no longer 
yu is up against when he searches for ways and means 
‘plying his part in what is called the great adventure. 
Afifteen he ran away from his farm home to join a 
ilmd-construction gang as a water boy. Two years 
te;when husky enough to 
ina pick and wield a tamp- 
gar, he became a track 
por. His first promotion. 
hi promotions followed: 
tn boss, telegraph oper- 
orchief dispatcher, train- 
aer. At thirty-two he 
seed railroading to take 
)t2 selling of railway sup- 
ie He remained in that 
dior ten years and then 
iased a controlling inter- 
t asmall plant manufac- 
viz patented specialties 
r fice use. 

T> war came—to him and 
ciers. With it came offi- 
alriorities, embargoes and 
digs from Washington 
feing nonessential indus- 
ie Uncomplaining, like 
ar thousand others, he 
julated his business as ad- 
imigeously as he could, and 
t} two years that followed 
dis bit as he saw it. 

Sne months ago the com- 
m with which he had as- 
ited himself as traffic 
ger during the war went 
tche hands of a committee 
editors, 


3'ond the Age Limit 


ERHAPS I stuck to the 
ship a year or two longer 
ia Was wise,”’ he had told 
e“The company managed 
) zather the storm of 1920 
“21, but by the beginning 
‘lit year there was a heavy 
‘to starboard and no port 
‘tht. Now it is a case for 
lige. In any event, I took 
int of stock and talked 
Ws Over with my wife. I 
ied toward starting in 
Wess again on my own 
a While I have always 
a2 a pretty fair success at 
lig, the manufacturing 
V¥; was still in my bones 
“I wanted to give it an- 
tr ride. 
My wife dissuaded me; I 
know if she was right, 
Wour partnership isn’t a 
ed one, so I put the idea 
Itely behind me. The 
ey we have saved Has 
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never assumed the proportions of a principal, but it is 
enough to set me up in business for myself on about the 
same scale as I started ten years ago; enough and no 
more, so it meant risking everything or holding on to what 
we had for the rainy day which is bound to come to every 
family. Of course, if I were footloose I would gladly take 
my chances, and with even more confidence than I had 
before. 

“A case of timid capital, you might call it,’’ he went on 
with a smile. “When the proposition strikes close to home 
a man looking for a job realizes that money isn’t such a 
cold commodity after all. Having decided what I would 
not do I went after the only other thing that is in the 
wood—a job. I never held out for a position, for a position 
is only a position, but a job is a chance for a man to show 
what he can do. 

“But it made little difference what I called it or where 
I went; my age flagged me at nearly every crossing. There 
were one or two occasions where I lost out probably be- 
cause I did not match up squarely with the openings; 
doubtless better-qualified men filled them; or perhaps the 
legitimate breaks of the game were against me for the mo- 
ment. I am disregarding isolated cases, and I do not for 
a moment contend that there is a conspiracy on foot to bar 
out men near or past middle age, but, nevertheless, a dead 
line exists. The man of my generation who gets by it is 
either a sapper or an aviator who knows how to drop a 


“lt Made Little Difference Where I Went; My Age Flagged Me at Nearly Every Crossing’’ 
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smoke screen; not quite that perhaps, but at least 
he’s a supersalesman when it comes to marketing 
himself. 

“A selling job on the road is what I have been looking 
for. I have trailed to its source every lead that came to me 
or I could dig up. When I answered a blind advertisement 
in the newspapers or trade publications for salesmen or a 
district sales manager, back would come an application for 
me to fill out—that is, the applications came when I didn’t 
state my age in my first letter of inquiry. I have learned 
to omit that bit of information unless it is asked for. I 
have no fault to find with most of the applications, but 
I would like to have a tankful of gas for every time I have 
written ‘53—Married—American.’ I could drive to the 
coast on it. Out of the scores of these that I filled in and 
mailed, I heard from two that were worth considering, and 
had personal interviews. In both instances I lost out; 
younger men, men between thirty and forty, landed. In 
one case the sales manager frankly told me they preferred 
men under forty and that they had made it a rule not to 
go above that limit when employing new salesmen. They 
had neglected to state it in their advertisement. Every 
other prospect that sized up to me as a good connection 
faded away the moment I gave my age in an application or 
a letter. 

“The only concerns that seemed at all interested in my 
services were the brand that is perfectly willing to let a 
man wear out shoe leather and his bank account on a 
straight commission basis without spending a cent them- 
selves in traveling expenses or in backing up a man with 
advertising. It’s a great 
game; spend your money and 
time not only trying to sell 
their goods but in advertising 
them. All they stand to lose 
is postage.” 


The Fatal Fifties 


“(\NLY the other day I had 

a final show-down with 
an organization I had been 
dickering with for two weeks. 
They manufacture and adver- 
tise widely a line I am entirely 
familiar with and have han- 
dled before. I knew I had to 
cut my way through, for they 
said in their ad that forty- 
five was their limit. They 
gave me more than the usual 
consideration because of my 
experience, yet they couldn’t 
see their way clear to deviate 
from that arbitrary age limit, 
although they admitted they 
wanted the best man obtain- 
able to sell their product. 
They gave me credit for being 
that, which is gratifying, of 
course, but doesn’t pay fixed 
charges. “ 

“‘So there you are,”’ he con- 
cluded. “If anyone thinks I 
am spoofing or hunting an 
alibi let him look through the 
papers for desirable openings 
of an executive nature. Nine 
out of ten specify applicants 
should not be over forty or 
that men between the ages of 
thirty and forty-five are pre- 
ferred. There are a couple in 
today’s issues. I won’t starve 
to death and business will go 
ahead just the same without 
me, but if the world didn’t 
have a headache I’d like to 
ask it: ‘What’s the answer? 
Is a man around fifty only 
good for jury duty the rest of 
his days?’”’ 

Perhaps that worthy public 
service is a vocation for which 
certain men, not now answer- 
ing the seven to nine o’clock 
roll calls of business, are best 
equipped. Our ex-railroader, 
however, is not among them, 
for three weeks later I 
glimpsed his name in a lower 

(Continued on Page 204) 


OMEN the world over 

\ \ like to talk about the 
men they have left behind 

them, and even in New York girls 
become confidential at midnight. 

“T was fond of him,”’ Laura ex- 
plained, one foot curled up under 
her on the boarding-house bed, 
which was really only a cot with 
a blue denim cover. ‘I liked him 
awfully. I might have been per- 
fectly happy with him if I—if I 
hadn’t a talent, you know.” 

Her voice sank to a deprecatory 
murmur at the phrase. But there 
was no apology for egotism in the 
other girl’s manner. She was 
blond, with a pretty, rather too 
plump figure; and as she talked 
she kept stretching out one silk- 
stockinged leg before her, admir- 
ing it frankly. 

“Of course a girl with a talent 
can’t be tied down to marriage!” 
she cried, arching her extended 
foot prettily. “It’s just what I 
told Cliffe and Ned and Jerry and 
all the other men who wanted to 
marry me. Imagine a dancer be- 
ing married!” 

“Well, of course, it would be 
just as bad for a writer, too,” 
Laura murmured. 

“Oh, yes, almost,’ agreed 
Claire, stretching out a graceful 
hand, holding it against the light 
so that the spread fingers turned 
rosy. ‘‘My hands and arms are 
really my best points, don’t you 
think so, Laura? Or do you think 
my legs are prettier? Karosov 
said he never saw any girl who 
was better equipped to become a 
dancer.” 

Dark, intense Laura looked a 
little annoyed at this digression. 

“T wonder, though, Claire,” 
she said, frowning, “if you’ve 
ever really caredfor anyone? You 
can’t quite know what I mean 
about giving up Bob if you’ve 
never ay 

“*Oh, I’ve been in love heaps of 
times!”’ cried Claire. “But Iseem 
to lose all interest in a man the moment he proposes to me.” 

“How many men have proposed to you?” asked Laura 
with unwilling admiration. Only Bob had proposed to 
Laura. 

“How many?” said Claire, with a little shriek of laugh- 
ter; showing her perfect white teeth. ‘‘Why, I’ve never 
met a man who didn’t propose to me, Laura!”’ she solemnly 
averred, opening her big wood-violet blue eyes innocently 
wide. 

She was about to begin further confidences, but Laura, 
knowing the length of Claire’s stories, glanced at her 
watch. 

“T’m sorry, Claire,’ she said. ‘‘But I have to be down 
at the office at nine.”’ 

“Well, good night then; I was just going anyway,” re- 
plied Claire, yawning. She strolled toward the door, walk- 
ing with conscious grace, and, as a dancer should, lightly. 
She paused at the door in a picturesque attitude. 

“Well, thank goodness, this is the last night we shall 
ever have to spend in this terrible place!’ she cried gayly. 

For the two girls had decided to leave the boarding 
house and take an apartment together. 

“Where we can get our own breakfasts and maybe 
dinners, and not have to eat this awful food!”’ Claire had 
outlined the plan enthusiastically. 

And at last, after much urging, she had won the more 
conservative Laura over. - 


Of course it had been difficult to find an apartment they. 


could afford; but after much trudging up and down Laura 
had discovered two furnished rooms and a kitchenette, 
rather too far uptown to be convenient, it’s true; but still, 
“Some sort of a home,” as Claire pointed out. ‘‘And we 
can fix up this dingy furniture with cretonne covers and 
things,’”’ she added. 

“T’m sorry,’’ Laura had replied, wrinkling her white 
brow, ‘‘but I can’t spend any extra money, Claire. It’s all 
I can do to pay my share of the rent. It’s going to be more 
expensive than boarding.” 
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“But, Laura Dear, You Don’t Have to Live With Claire. 


“Why, how can you say that?” cried Claire. ‘With all 
the money we’ll save on food!” 

“We are paying almost as much for these rooms as we 
paid at the boarding house for rooms and meals,” Laura 
reminded her. 

“But we shall have such good meals in our own apart- 
ment that we won’t have to go out and buy any extra food 
like we did when we were boarding,’ retorted Claire 
triumphantly. 

“There’s something in that, of course,’ agreed Laura. 

Five weeks later she didn’t know whether to be amused 
or angry when she remembered that conversation. For 
she had long ago discovered that Claire’s enthusiastic 
ideas about home meals worked out only when someone 
else did the cooking. 

It is always extraordinary how one human being can, 
quite without force or weapons, gain ascendancy over an- 
other human being. It is even more extraordinary when 
you consider that it is usually the weak and helpless who 
gain this power over the strong. It was quite inexplicable 
to Laura, as she struggled up the five flights of stairs to 
their apartment with a cauliflower, a loaf of bread and a 
can of coffee in her arms; quite inexplicable how she had 
become Claire’s maid of all work; and why, every after- 
noon at five, she felt impelled by some force as mysterious 
as the call of destiny to begin the preparation of Claire’s 
dinner. Claire had certainly never demanded it, for then 
as certainly Laura would have rebelled; she had not even 
asked it, for then Laura might have refused. No, she just 
had a deadly way of expecting it; quite sweetly and quietly, 
just sitting down and waiting for her dinner. She could not 
cook; knew nothing about it, she cheerfully confessed. 
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You Aren’t Tied to Her”? 


like a silly schoolboy. 


' Claire, smiling at herself in the mirror and t 
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Once or twice Laura had let her wait without prep 
anything. And then they had had to go out to a resta) 
and spend more than they could afford—especially 
than Laura could afford—on a simply beastly meal, ¢ 
had been quite amiable about it, never complained g 
never given an opening for an argument. But the fo; 
ing day Laura had cooked dinner solely in self-defense | 
naturally she could not refuse to allow Claire to ; 
it. After all, it was half her kitchen, her stove, 
matches, her half of the staple provisions, su 
and butter and potatoes and bread. Besides, 
reflected despairingly, no one except a barbai 
prepare a meal and eat it before the eyes of anoth 
person without offering them some. 

Laura would have moved back to the board 
but she and Claire had signed a year’s lease on al 
ment; and Laura had been brought up to belie hl 
break one’s promises was an unforgivable sin. he 
her companion arrived at an agreement by w iC 
was to do the cleaning and Laura the cooking. Five y 
had passed, and ing i q 
ing every evening, and Cc 
occasionally developed 
for moving the furniture 
and sweeping so vigorou 
dust flew from one 9) 
another indiscrimina 
ally this ardor came wu} 
when she was expectii 
culine caller; and as 
pared dinner that e 
noticed signs of the pi 
heaval. ‘ 

She set the table in the li 
room; remembering, a lit 
ically and a little resenth 
very unselfish she had tl 
of Claire, at first, to 
sleep on the living-roo 
and to insist on Laura’s 
bedroom. Now she un 
Gay singing floated 
bedroom, where Claire 
ing. Powder would 
an inch deep ove 
and Claire’s hairpins an 
would be dropped ; 
room. But, as Clai 
ably and rightfully | 
don’t like to dress in my 


in there!” 
amounted to this: 
possessed a fairly 
her own, which mig 
into either living 
quarters, while Lau 
half a hall bedroom. W 
had callers, and they 
coming increasingly 
Laura felt it necessary to retire to her own r 
the one occasion on which Laura had a caller 
herself down in a chair with a book and said swee 
don’t let me disturb you a bit. Just go ahead anc 
not listening. I would go into the next room, bt 
heated.” 


00 
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And the first thing Laura knew, after that fF 
mark about the lack of heat in the next room, 
ing to include Claire in their conversation, | 
her feel she was not in the way. And very soo 
down her book and was laughing and chatteri 
dancing class, and waving her white arms in | 
showing Bob how very difficult some of the 6 
were, and eating up most of the chocolates Bob 
Laura, with pretty cries when the cherr 
splashed over. And Bob became entirely diff 
usual sober, manly, steady, reliable self, and b 


“You didn’t see Bob at his best—at all!” 
after he had gone. ‘‘I don’t know what po 
never saw him act like that before.’”’ 

“Why, Laura dear, I thought he was char- 


cing pose. Ke 

_ “As far as the heat goes,” said Laura, in 
shook angrily in spite of herself—‘as far as t 
being heated—I sit in there three or four evenir 
every week!”’ -g 
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y, Lau-ra! Are you mad at me?”’ cried Claire, quite 

d. ‘You ought to have told me you wanted to be 
erith Bob.” 
Jivasn’t that. But I ——_” 
Jever dreamed you wanted to be alone with him,” 
(aire with injured dignity, “or I’d have given up my 
o you entirely, of course. I really ought to have 
e) bed early tonight, because I’m doing a solo dance 
ov’s exhibition tomorrow; but I couldn’t take your 
yd I didn’t want to hurry your beau off my couch.” 
P is not my beau! I told you he’s just an old friend.” 
fen that’s why I didn’t think you’d want to be alone 
im,” said Claire, with triumphant logic. “If you’d 
mn razy about him or anything—but I knew you 
mul’t lead a man on you weren’t going to marry.” 
Yhewasapause. “Besides,” said Claire, pirouetting 
forthe mirror, “somehow, Laura, I just can’t imagine 
» ling made love to, or anything.” 
“Jit what do you mean by that?” asked Laura, humor 
abuys struggling with her anger. 
*(€, kissing or anything. I just can’t imagine it some- 
You don’t seem to have much temperament. But 
arse, if I'd known you wanted to be alone with 
bp” : 
“(, hush!” cried Laura. “And good night.” 
“Yu may sit in my room any time I have a caller,” 
sirealled after her. “I don’t mind, Laura. But I guess 
» ouldn’t want to, though. You couldn’t write.” 
A}that was just it! Laura had counted on having that 
inroom to write in when they took an apartment. In 
,nat had been the chief inducement for leaving the 
eyng house, where in the evenings she had only her 
ii 2droom. Now she found herself with only an un- 
at. hall bedroom. For even on the nights when Claire 
d) caliers it was quite impossible to use the living room 
‘ay purpose that demanded concentration. One might 
vehought that Claire would be tired after her daily 
ncig lessons and glad to relax quietly in the evening. 
tt all! She practiced indefatigably before the long 
mr), turning and whirling and muttering ‘“Damn!”’ 
ieithe dance steps didn’t come out right. 
Bi, “Don’t let me disturb you” she would always cry 
ve\Laura looked up from her desk. “Just go ahead with 
urvriting and don’t look at me.” 
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Once, in desperation, Laura had set her teeth and made 
up her mind that she would obey that impossible com- 
mand. And she had bent over her desk, pretending 
concentration in the vain effort to capture it. Then, 
gradually, the faint explosions of “‘Damn’’ grew more 
frequent, louder; and finally Claire had called petulantly, 
“Oh, Laura, can’t you stop a minute? You’ve been writing 
hours!” 

“What is it?’’ asked Laura coldly. 

“Do look at me a moment!” pouted Claire. “I can’t 
tell what I’m doing in this wretched mirror. Now look, 
Laura, when I turn like this on one toe—see?—the other 
foot is supposed to be out like this and the left arm so! 
Now watch. I can’t really see myself when I’m turning so 
quickly. Tell me now, when I turn, am I doing it right?” 

“But how can I work if I watch you?” asked Laura as 
calmly as possible. 

“Why, Lau-ra, I only asked you to watch me one second. 
And you’ve been writing all evening!”’ 

“And do you know how much I’ve accomplished?”’ 
asked Laura bitterly. “Just one paragraph—one!”’ 

“Well,’’ said Claire, “‘it isn’t my fault, is it, if you write 
so slowly?” 

The subject of Laura’s resentful recollections came into 
‘the living room now, freshly dressed, curled and powdered 
for the evening. 

“Ts dinner ’most ready, Laura?’’ she asked cheerfully, 
smiling at herself in the long mirror. 

“Yes,”’ replied Laura, going toward the kitchen. “I’m 
taking it up now.” 

“Oh, but wait, Laura!” called Claire. 
come.”’ 

“Teddy?” Laura stopped in the doorway, flushed and 
resentful. ‘‘Have you invited your beau to dinner again, 
Claire?”’ 

“Why, Teddy isn’t any more my beau than any of the 
others,” replied Claire complacently. 

“That isn’t what I asked you. Did you invite him to 
dinner?”’ 

Claire pouted. ‘‘Why, yes,’’ she murmured in an injured 
tone. “I told you.” 

“You did not tell me. This is the first I’ve heard of it.” 

“T mean I’m telling you now.” 

Laura sank down in a chair. 


“Teddy hasn’t 
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“How many times have I asked you, Claire, not to 
invite people to dinner without asking me?”’ 

“Oh, Laura,” wailed Claire, dismayed, ‘‘isn’t there 
enough food?” 

“Yes, there’s enough. I got a roast. But really, Claire, 
aside from any consideration of me—well, really, we can’t 
afford it.’’ 

“Can’t afford having one guest to dinner!” gasped 
Claire with open mouth. ‘‘ Why, at home we always had 
guests—dozens of them!”’ 

“And who paid for the food?”’ 

“Why, Lau-ra! How horrid to—to count up the cost of 
what your guest eats!” 

“T don’t like it any more than you do!” Laura burst out. 
“Do you think I like scraping and managing and being 
stingy? No girl does. But I’ve nothing to live on but my 
salary, and you know it.” 

Claire lay down on the couch and stretched out a pretty 
leg in a transparent silk stocking. 

“‘Oh, well,” she yawned, “‘I’ve asked Teddy now. Be- 
sides, I can’t see what difference it makes. We are not 
having anything extra for him.” 

“No, nothing extra,” replied Laura, determined to pur- 
sue the much discussed subject to a satisfactory conclusion 
this time. ‘‘But don’t you see, Claire, if only you and I ate 
dinner there’d be plenty left for tomorrow?” 

“‘T hate left-overs.” 

“But they don’t cost anything.” 

“Oh, dear,’ cried Claire, bouncing up, “‘you are so 
mer-ce-nary, Laura! You never talk of anything but 
money, money, money!” 

She snatched up her beaded bag from the chest of 
drawers, and took out a bill crisp from the bank. 

“‘There!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ll pay for Teddy’s dinner.” 

Laura shook her head, and waved the money away. Her 
face was white and scornful. 

“Why doesn’t Teddy ever pay for yours?’’. she asked. 

“T don’t work men for what I can get out of them,”’’ re- 
torted Claire.: 

“Do you mean I do?”’ 

The bell rang; rang again sharply. 

“Well,” said Claire over her shoulder, as she went to 
push the door opener, ‘‘you let Bob give you that Spanish 
shawl ——” (Continued on Page 74) 


““My Goodness, Laura! You Must be Going to a Costume Party. How Perfectly Weird You Look!”’ 
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ILK, the aristocrat; linen, ancient and 
S honorable; wool, the pillar of good society; 

cotton, the plain fiber of the plain people. 
But cotton the parvenu waxing prosperous 
has become a social 
climber and is mov- 
ing in the best cir- 


cles. Cinderella 
cotton, taking on 
color, masquerades 


as linen, as wool or 
as silk. Poor little 
sister thus gets her- 
self invited to the 
ball and dances with 
the prince. 

Colorful cotton! 
But, man, where 
does the color come 
in? The white of 
cotton is really no 
color at all. Cotton 
culture is a tedious 
business, wearily 
done. Cotton spin- 
ning and weaving 
are so deadly dull 
that men fall asleep 
over the whirring 
spindles and looms. 
Cotton growing is 
done by the blacks, 
cotton spinning by 
the whites of the 
world. 

But cotton itself, 
assisted by chem- 
istry, takes on color 
in answer to the 
world’s craving for 
show and luxury. 
The painter’s can- 
vas employs the 
language of color and 
form. The language 
of color and form expresses change, contrast, the bloom 
of youth, the pallor of disease, shifting lights and shadows 
on land and sea. Cotton touched with the artistry of hu- 
man hands and transformed by the magic of modern 
chemistry has become protean, brilliant, astounding. 

“How short a fiber can be used in your mills?” I 
asked a Southern spinner. 

“Anything that has two ends,” was the crisp reply. 

An epigrammatic answer, but commercially not quite 
correct. It does not pay to spin the short fuzz that 
sticks to the seed after cotton is ginned; but this fuzz, 
known to the trade as linters, is shipped to Germany 
and returns to us as long-fibered, silky and beautiful as 
Lucrezia Borgia’s yellow locks preserved in their proper 
glass casein Milan. How is this work of transformation 
done? Alchemy never succeeded in transmuting baser 
metals into gold, but modern chemistry transforms cot- 
ton fiber into something that looks like silk, feels like 
silk and sells for silk. ‘‘No man ever looked twice at 
cotton stockings,’ runs a bright line in a popular stu- 
dent play, but does the playwright know cotton stock- 
ings when he sees them? Of the silk sold last year in 
the United States the silkworm was responsible for 
slightly more than one-half. Think of the technic, agri- 
cultural and mechanical, that is capable of producing 
from a single pound of our sea-island cotton two hun- 
dred miles of yarn. A train on express schedule would 
take all of four hours to run from one end of the thread 
to the other. Italian raw silk will do better than this. 
But, after all, the spider out of the limited laboratory 
of its tiny belly can spin a filament which surpasses in 
extension and tensile strength the best that man and 
all his machines can do. 


Predictions That Haven’t Come True 


'N THE spring of 1921, before the worst anticipations 

for the ensuing summer’s crop had been realized, 
John W. McConnell, the British expert, remarked to 
the writer over a London lunch table that the world was 
facing an absolute shortage in spinable cotton, and that 
prices of cotton would go sky-high. A few weeks later 
in Milan, Giorgio Mylius, president of the Italian cot- 
ton spinners’ federation, made about the same fore- 
cast. “In view of the impending world shortage,’”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘the American growers can combine and 
put the price of raw cotton up to fifty or sixty cents 
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An Italian Cotton Mill Near the Foothills of the Alps in Operation Since 1821 Without a Labor Dispute or Strike 


a pound, and we will have to pay it.” 


The Ravages of the Cotton Boll Weevil— Note How the 
Early:Maturing Bolls in the Upper Branches Have Been 
Entirely Destroyed 


During the Civil 
War, with America practically the only producer and Eng- 
land the sole great consumer, raw cotton went to $1.90 a 
pound. During the Great War the high figure on New York bread-and-butter fiber. 
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spot American middling was forty-five ¢ 
Since the war New York spot cotton 
touched thirty-eight cents. At the pr 
time prices are ranging around thirty ¢f 
In 1914 eotton 
sistently ‘| 


ten cents. Will| 
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The white torrent of cotton is flowing in a broader 
stream into new industrial uses, such as automobile ti 
moving-picture films, artificial silk. Cotton primarily 
It furnishes a fabric to cc 
human nakedness. But the world’s consumptive 
mand for cotton is x, or an unknown variable. Cot 
fabric is at once a necessity and a luxury. Of neces 
the body must be covered and protected, but man is 
only animal that aspires, the only creature whose we 
are insatiable. Having satisfied his primary want 
food, shelter and covering for the body—he beco 
aspiring, and with the awakening of the esthetic 
stinct grasps after beauty and all the refinements w! 
flow in fashion’s train. In the domain of luxury hur 
wants and the satisfaction of their demands spread! 
like, and the feet of mankind are set upon the step 
an infinite progression. 


When Cotton Sells High 


r 


vast consumptive swing in the use of cotton. . 
Chinaman accustomed to three shirts a year gets al 
with two by piecing and patching. During the four 
years Germany had only port and mill stocks of cot 
to draw upon. Many a German went without a cot 
shirt, and tolerable suits of outer clothing as wel 
underwear were fashioned out of paper. The Gerr 
even in the heyday of his prosperity was never dis 
guished for his sartorial elegance. But human elega 
is largely a matter of clothes, and without cotton ¢ 
lized man becomes a sorry spectacle. «An imme 
amount of pinching and saving may be done im 
matter of clothes if the word ‘‘elegance”’ is banis 
from one’s vocabulary. When cotton sells high cert 
elements of the world’s population swing to wool 
cause it is more accessible. In the interior of the isl 
of Sardinia the mountain slopes are alive with pye 
sheep hardly larger than a jack rabbit. Despite 
long hot summers, the peasant clothes himself in woe 
homespuns. Spain and Bulgaria are other sheep ¢0 
tries in which custom and heredity lean to wool un 
cotton cloth may be had cheap. 

The effect of the Russian revolution was to cony 
Russians, 85 per cent of whom are peasants, inte ‘ 
nomic hermits. The Russian peasant has becom! 
snail within its shell—a self-contained, self-sustain 
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ee fields both of necessity and of luxury adm 


unity. Hecando 


can get along 
without cotton. 
He grows his own 
wool and flax and 
makes a shift to 
clothe himself. 
He has’ managed 
to come through 
somewhat as 
Abbé Sieyés, who 
observed that his 
most remarkable 
achievement dur- 
ing the French 
Revolution was 
the accomplish- 
ment of having 
lived through it. 
Russian cotton 
' : 
lbarent Beetles Attacking a production before 
Fy! Cotton Bolt the war averaged 
i} 1,000,000 bales 
ea and is now less than 200,000. Russia before the 
» oupied the same position in flax that we do in cotton. 
boy knows what their flax crop now amounts to. Cer- 
oly hey are not exportingit. Doubtless they are wearing 
upo their backs. 
thre has been 
chialk by conser- 
josts about the 
imse exhaustion of 
»re'materials, such 
‘iner, coal, copper 
j jtroleum. It is 
emting that the 
tal shortage ina 
jo raw material 
ene in an annual 
| which we have 
vod from 35,000,- 
)¢£0,000,000 acres 
ouland. 
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MNG the world’s 
. 10st influential 
2; the boll weevil 
cirontrank. This 
z as driven thou- 
he negroes from 
irotton fields into 
: employments. 
ic/he manumission 
te slaves sixty 
ago there has 
snno such revolu- 
niy change in our 
1ee of agriculture 
cs South. Old- 
hned farming in 
>Suth Atlantic and 
states is not sur- 
i; the boll weevil. 
“men and new 
tds are emerging. 
erinciple of exten- 
ni cotton culture is yielding to that of intension. Cot- 
1 inds are going into tobacco and other crops. It is 
ted that within the next five years Alabama will be 
p'ting raw cotton for her own mills. Never since the 
2 id the locusts descended upon King Pharaoh of Egypt 
$n insect shaken so severely the old order. But the 
él is not an unmixed evil. It has doubled the price of 
ah and taught the farmer more progressive and intel- 
€) ways of running his business. 
Tis unwelcome beetle discovered our cotton fields just 
toundred years after Columbus discovered America. 
)92 the pest crossed our frontier from Mexico and 
td among us for keeps. Its life cycle runs the usual 
. First an egg-depositing beetle, succeeded by vora- 
young grubs which feed on cotton fiber, then back to 
®2 again. The adult beetle, insect fashion, hibernates 
tg the winter in a protected retreat, such as the long 
Ing moss. It issues forth in the spring, and as an 
latigable propagator of its species goes about the main 
a life. The beetle bores into the young cotton 
Gx deposits eggs in the heart of the boll. The plant 
ils accomplice to its own destruction. It cicatrices 
ta gummy secretion the external wound and thus 
‘ely seals up the young grubs. Thus the cotton boll 
shes the larvee with home, food, shelter and protec- 
The grubs rather than the beetles do the damage. As 
ty to poison them as to rout with an overhead charge 
ckshot an enemy intrenched in an underground fort. 
lite possible to kill off some of the parents by an 
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application of calcium arsenate., This is being done. If the 
beetle were guileless enough to deposit its eggs upon the 
exterior of the plant, 'as does the potato bug, the insect 
could be readily-dealt with. 

The best defense against the boll weevil is the legal 
defense of confession and avoidance. The weevil is here, 
we can’t be quit of it, but much can be done to avoid it. 
The great thing is to avoid conditions of soil and climate 
congenial to the weevil. Following these tactics cotton 
growing is being more and more concentrated in the states 
of Texas and North Carolina. Our sea-island cotton is 
rapidly becoming extinct. This is a pity, because the best 
cotton we ever grew was a product of the islands off the 
South Carolina coast. The weevil thrives in a hot damp 
climate, and, like death itself, chooses a shining mark. It 
has destroyed our most beautiful and best in the way of 
long-staple cotton. The weevil thrives in the moist low- 
lands of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and these lands 
will gradually be converted to other forms of agriculture, 
such as the cultivation of rice, corn and tobacco. The 
weevil finds life hard in the dry regions of Northwestern 
Texas, and in the highlands of North Carolina, where the 
air is clear and cold. A cold winter carries death and 
destruction to hibernating beetles. One may prophesy 
with some confidence that the raising of American cotton 
in the years to come will be based on the principle of inten- 
sion rather than extension, that it will be confined to 
selected areas where climatically the weevil finds the going 


A Cotton Patch That Has Escaped the Weevil and is Ready for the Pickers 


hard, and that the state of Texas is destined to produce the 
bulk of cotton grown in the United States, with the state 
of North Carolina running second. This means that in the 
South a veritable agricultural revolution is going on be- 
fore our eyes. The whole phenomenon, 
including crop diversification, emigration of 
negroes and concentration of the industry in 
two states, is connected with a drab little 
insect of about the 
bigness of a com- 
mon house fly. 
Giving the cot- 
ton an early start 
is also a check on 
the weevil. This 
largely depends 
upon the caprices 
of the weather. 
Cotton that ma- 
tures in ninety days 
if planted early can 
get through thesea- 
son fairly well be- 
fore the boll weevil 
gets in its worst 
work. It is a ques- 
tion of weather and 
cotton breeding. 
Much has been 


also to the pink bollworm in Egypt. 


Weevil Grubs Sitting Pretty in a Cotton Boli 
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accomplished in recent years by breeding early-maturing 
strains that will circumvent the boll weevil. This applies 
It is dangerous to 
prophesy about cotton, yet some tips have turned out more 
than well. In February, 1913, Fuller Callaway, the Georgia 
cotton grower and spinner, was talking cotton to Lord 
Kitchener in Egypt. Kitchener was complaining of the 
ravages of the pink bollworm. 

“Why don’t you breed a quick-maturing cotton?” sug- 
gested Callaway. 

“We have a cotton now that matures in one hundred and 
eight days.” 

“We can beat you on that,’’ declared the American. 

“My plant experts say it can’t be done,’ Kitchener 
maintained. 

Callaway cabled to his manager in Lagrange, Georgia, 
to rush five pounds of Truitt seed to Kitchener in Egypt. 

The next summer Kitchener cabled Callaway, ‘‘ You’re 
right. Picking cotton eighty-six days after your seed were 
planted.” The introduction of early-maturing cotton has 
saved the Egyptian grower millions of dollars. 


Made-to-Order Cotton Weather 


HREE days after the war broke out Callaway found him- 

self in London, unable to secure passage home. He went 
to his friend Kitchener for help, and through his good 
offices secured steamship booking to New York. At that 
time spot upland cot- 
ton was selling at nine 
cents in New York 
with a glut of finished 
goods in the world’s 
market. 

“How many months 
will the war last?” 
queried Callaway. 

“Put it at years in- 
stead of months,”’ re- 
plied Kitchener. “It 
will be a war of ex- 
haustion. You can go 
home and build cotton 
mills and sell every- 
thing you can turn out 
in the next four or five 
years.” 

Callaway went back 
to Lagrange, Georgia, 
put up great mills with 
cheap labor and build- 
ing material, has run 
them night and day 
ever since, and made 4 
fortune. Referring to 
his prosperous state he 
is wont to remark, “I 
tipped Kitchener off as 
to the proper time in 
which to grow cotton. 
He tipped me to the 
proper time in which 
to manufacture it.”’ 

In the plant world 
cotton isa competitive 
weakling. It cannot 
make its way in the 
world unassisted. It 
must be nursed and 
coddled. Cottonisfastidious. It demands made-to-order 
weather conditions. The amazing success of the Egyptian 
in growing cotton is due to the made-to-order conditions. 
Almost perfect uniformities may be maintained for plants 
in Egypt. First, uniformity of cli- 
mate, neither rain nor frost; second, 
uniformity of soil, the whole thing 
exotic, water-borne Nile mud; 
third, uniformity in 
moisture, Nile 
water carried arti- 
ficially to the roots 
of every living 
plant. Agriculture 
in Egypt thus be- 
comes something of 
an exact science, 
meaning by an ex- 
act science one 
that, like astron- 
omy, will admit 
precision in pre- 
dicting future 
events. Toour cot- 
ton planter the 
weather is always 
an x, or unknown 

(Continued on 
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“‘My Best Red Setter, Champion Kitty Kilkee, Recently Presented Us With Half a Dozen Queer Little Beggars 
That Were Half Setters, Half Bloodhounds”’ 


preposterous accusation that one has imperfectly 

washed one’s neck that morning, especially if it is 
hurled across the breakfast table by a sarcastic sister at the 
precise moment when an ambitious mouthful of bread and 
sausage unfortunately debars one from dignified retort. 
Silent contempt is the only way, and it was that way which 
Nelson Chiddenham adopted. 

Through his big round lenses he regarded Sister Ella 
withsilent contempt and slightly distended cheeks. Silently 
he flushed a dull coppery hue and contemptuously he 
handed his cup to Brother August to be passed up the long 
table to his mother for replenishment. August glared 
sideways at his little brother. 

“‘Can’t you say please, you young blighter?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“Hardly with that mouthful,’ explained Ella, third 
eldest of his fourteen sisters. 

‘Pass up, please, Aug,” said Nelson sausagely, ignoring 
Ella with great care. 

“‘ Just because that mangy little bag o’ bones you called a 
grizzly gray wolf cub is dead, you think you can do as you 
like, you young ass,”’ growled Aug, who was smarting from 
his grown-up brother Ambrose’s swift and unvarnished 
refusal of Aug’s well meant, kind and confident offer to ride 
Ambrose’s wonderful four-year-old hunter for him at the 
forthcoming horse show. Ambrose believed in riding his 
own horses. 

But Nelson ignored the observation. He was too busy 
in his mind to take serious notice of any observation made 
by any member of the large Chiddenham family, except 
his deep-voiced father, Squire Chiddenham, or his mother, 


[reves is only one way in which one can meet the 


and these rarely offered gratuitous observations likely to _ 


wound or to harrow. 

It is true that on the death of the little wolf cub, very 
laboriously acquired from the wolf tamer of a small circus 
some time before, Nelson had expected a little sympathy 
from his brothers and sisters. And when, a few days after 
the passing of the grizzly gray, Nelson’s dog Dusty passed 
also—over the brow of a deep chalk pit, with mortal re- 
sults—the boy had been shocked at the lack of sympathy 
evinced and the sparseness of condolence offered by all but 
his mother and father. Mother, indeed, had seemed really 
upset, but then Nelson knew that things falling into chalk 
pits always upset his mother. She had been so when he 
himself fell into the chalk pit that time—mercifully the 
shallower end. : 

To lose two close friends in such rapid succession, even 
though they be but a dog and an invalid wolf, is a grievous 
blow, and fourteen-year-old Nelson was feeling it. He es- 
caped from the breakfast table as soon as he decently 
could—just as soon as the sausages were gone and Aug had 
cleared the marmalade dish with that thoroughness which 
characterized Aug’s way with marmalade dishes—and, 
brooding absently as he went, he made for his old secret 
retreat, the inner apartment of the'sty of the Gloucester 
Old Spot. 


But even as he arrived, he recollected rather guiltily 
that here, too, there was a gap that could never really be 
filled. This old friend also had left. The sty was as vacant 
of pig as Nelson was full of sausage—pork sausage, alas, for 
the Gloucester Old Spot had two days before been ealled 
upon. 

It was all very dejecting, and as the boy went down the 
long drive, heading for the Big Wood, where, in a disused, 
half-ruined gamekeeper’s cottage he maintained his now 
depleted collection of naturalistic novelties, he went un- 
blithely. His eyebrowless eyes stared a little grimly through 
the big lenses, temporarily called for by a completely un- 
foreseen mischance with a handful of ordinary blasting 
powder, such as might happen to any boy of an inquiring 
disposition; and he seemed to sag somewhat more than 
usual on the leg which was straightened and reénforced by 
a stiffly built construction of iron and leather, made neces- 
sary pro tem by the obstinacy and maleficence of a mule 
which Nelson, some months before, believed he had suffi- 
ciently quelled for riding purposes—a belief which, when 
he recovered consciousness, Nelson frankly admitted to 
have been incorrect. 

It is, then, understood that this narrative definitely 
opens with the iron heel of the world weighing somewhat 
emphatically upon the neck of Nelson Rodney Drake 
Chiddenham, youngest son of Squire Chiddenham, of 
Chiddenham Hall, Chiddenham-on-the-Chidden. 

But his oval chin—mother’s—was stuck out, and if his 
slender shoulders stooped slightly as he limped along, the 
spirit of Nelson drooped not at all. He was sad, but he was 
resolute and grimly determined to avenge Dusty the dog. 


Red Nemesis, Champion Bloodhound 
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The wolf cub had died a natural death—very najj 
indeed, considering its condition when acquired by. 
son—but he suspected that Dusty, good old Dusty, 
been murdered. ae | 

He was not yet sure, but he was working on th 
now, and already his wits—quicker and far mor 
than Nelson or any member of his family dre 
straining in the leash, as one may excusably pu 
a certain malefactor with whom Nelson had alre 
skirmishes. He was naming this evildoer under 
as he turned out of the drive. 

“Tt was Partridge Jo 
drove Dusty over into t 
with that great lurcher 


I shall prove it before long.” — 
He broke of 


rounding a 


ous of amr | 
leisured of mar 


va 
severe of aspect, tweed-clad, strolling in the morning) 
light, enjoying the clean fresh spring air with the: 
ance of a large, even obese cigar. . ae 
Nelson halted crisply, raising his cap, for he was 
lacking in courtesy, and moreover Sir Milner Bay 
financier, was a neighbor of his father’s and surprisi) 
unhostile to Nelson. 24 
“Good morning, Nelson, my boy,” said Sir Milne) 
childless man and therefore poverty-stricken in spite ol 
million or so which he owned. | 
“Good morning, sir.” rae 
Each surveyed the other gravely. ae | 
“You are looking a little peaky, Nelson, my boy,” sti 
Sir Milner, who, in the course of the city business f 
which this morning he was taking a rest, had doubtless 
frequent opportunities of studying peakiness on the fae! 
others. ‘‘Yes, peaky. Is anything wrong?”  — 
“No, sir,” said Nelson, staring with rather wide | 
past Sir Milner, who frowned slightly, his hard eyes in 
on the boy. a | 
“How’s the wolf cub?” a 
Quite unconsciously, Sir Milner had aided Nelsor 
possession of that once desirable little animal, 
“Dead, sir.” 3 alll 
Nelson blinked in the sunlight, but his lips—father 
tightened a little. pe. 
“Eh? Eh? I’m sorry to hear that; very sorry.” 
Sir Milner said no more. There are times when one 
overdo sympathy; and this, Sir Milner fancied, was on 
them. He took a slow puff at his cigar, staring over 
hedge. Nelson caught up his emotions and held # 
tightly. oe” 
“I was looking glum, sir, more because of Dusty t 
the wolf. The wolf never was very well and he never 
a bit, but Dusty was a—a real good dog.” iy a 
Nelson paused to grind his teeth a little. The grin 
of teeth, he had discovered, is an admirable and not 
staringly noticeable method of preventing the rush of 
desired hot water to the eyes when one is a little under 
iron heel. Lo i 
Sir Milner stared steadily at the hedge. ia 
““What’s wrong with Dusty, boy?” he demanded, 
tone carefully casual. 
“Dusty’s dead,” stated Nelson very shortly- 
quavers. A | 
“Eh? Too bad; that’s too bad. Some 
you’d better tell me about that, my boy. 
There was a long cigarry pause. 
faced Nelson. + 18) 
“There were some pups of a kind up at ; 
my place, Nelson,” he said slowly. ‘And I’ve m 
could have spared you a couple, if you careé 
cross-bred ——’”’ a 
ne about!” Nelson whispered his an : 


I mean—that is, it’s a curious cross —— H’m! 
s, boy, there seems to have been a—er—mésal- 
"0, W ne to one of my gamekeepers’ carelessness at the 
djund trials some time ago. My best red setter, 
mon Kitty Kilkee, recently presented us with half a 
on jueer little beggars that were half setters, half 
djunds. But they weren’t kept—except one for sake 
erother. Watson, the keeper, wanted that for a few 
«so keep her from fretting. But whether the pup’s 
gout I can’t say. If it is, you’re welcome to it, Nel- 
‘oth its parents are champions in the field as well as 
hoench. But I fancied Watson said something about 
inrid of it now.” 
eroke off as a hen pheasant flew fussily across the 
j,er their heads. Sir Milner’s eyes followed the bird 
et nately. 
“{fnly you could find out who it is stealing so many of 
sjasants’ eggs, I’d give you the pick of Kitty Kilkee’s 
.~ ‘ter into the bargain, and there will be no blood- 
strain in those, my boy!”’ he said. ‘I’m losing an 
slag number of eggs this year—appalling!”’ 
»: he thought of something. 
“Bi you'll have to hurry, my boy, if you want to have 
ot ‘oss-bred. It’s just come to me that Watson said 
me ing about mercifully putting it out of the way today. 
-my be gone. You’d better hurry up there at once, 
eis; say I said you were to have it if still living. No, 
» 1 thanks. Hurry, boy!” 
Heound himself alone, staring ataspurt of dust. Nelson 
as |rrying. 
Hiidvent upon the scene of the pending kennel tragedy 
il jobably be remembered by the head keeper and an 
§ yen they have forgotten the arrival in the same im- 
edie neighborhood of many more dangerous things, 
eh's forked lightning or even those thunderbolts which 
frequently said to arrive on the countryside but are 
ly seen. 
son came reeling round the corner of the kennels, his 
*elot less red than fire, his breath coming in long dry 
=p his glasses dimmed, and croaking ravenlike the 
“Stop!” hurled himself at a person in velveteen 
jou to immerse a small reddish bundle in a large tub. 
the last of the poor little wretches resulting from the 
ssoiance. 
“amine!” gasped Nelson briefly, and took it with 
‘ifad clutchful paws. 
“gh?” muttered the assistant keeper, the puppy yelped 
ti clutch, and ‘“‘Mine! Sir Milner said so!’’ explained 
elsa, glaring, but easing his grip a little. 
: pup snuggled close into his arms and straightway 
Be heart. The head keeper grinned. 
“ou were just in time, no more, Mast’ Chiddenham,”’ 
si, looking pleased—as indeed he was. There lives not 
CH an worthy of the name who finds the task of drown- 
g puppy anything but intensely distasteful. 
Nson nodded, getting his breath back. Head Keeper 
‘aion was a kindly man at heart, and he suggested that 
ent well after intense effort. It was to be found at 
3 ittage close by, he added. 
Sjtogether they went off to the cottage, tucked under 
 ige of an adjoining woodland. Their way lay over a 
tf rough ground still sparsely covered with tufts of 
acen, reedy grass and brambles. 
Te puppy evinced a desire to walk, as puppies will. 
eln put him down, and the queer, shapeless little blob 
‘dish wool went lumbering on a few feet ahead. 
“uum little beggars, Mast’ Chiddenham,” chuckled 
aon. “But I shouldn’t be surprised if it turns out that 
athere pup has got a nose for game that’d shame many 
fid-trial winner. Blood’ound and setter! He ought to 
1. a nose, surelee!”’ 
id then, by sheer chance, he was proved forthwith a 
‘ohet of no mean order. 
‘le pup, a few yards ahead of them, stopped suddenly 
icifted his odd dumpling of a head as high in the air as 
» uld reach, sniffing vigorously. 
“Watch, Mast’ Chiddenham! That’s his setter blood; 
’zot a scent in the air. If he was a big dog, that’d mean 
nthing a long way off. Never see him do that before.” 


a 
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Champion Kitty Kilkee 


Nelson watched with all his eyes and lenses. The puppy 
moved on, then suddenly dropped his nose to the ground, 
his absurd tail wagging wildly. He lumbered fatly forward, 
nose close down. 

“And that’s the bloodhound strain,’ said the keeper. 
“Look, Mast’ Chiddenham!”’ 

Ten yards farther on the pup had frozen and was crouch- 
ing, glaring straight ahead at a clump of bracken. 

His face a study in surprise, Watson crept forward, 
uttering soft, soothing words that sounded like ‘Hoe! 
Hoe! Hoe, good pup,” dropped on one knee by the funny 
little beast and very softly smoothed it with slow, gentle 
strokes, slightly pressing down. ‘“‘Hoe, puppy.’ And he 
jerked his head to Nelson, who, understanding the gesture, 
went slowly forward. 

There was a rush of wings, and an old cock pheasant 
burst up from the bracken like a bomb, and shrieking 
“Help! Help! Help!” at the top of its voice, fled for the 
woods. 

Nelson turned to see the puppy crouched quietly under 
the big brown hand of the keeper. 

“Take him up, Mast’ Chiddenham,” said Mr. Watson 
respectfully. ‘I’ve handled a wonderful many o’ gun dogs, 
but I never knew a pup his age do that like that; and I’ve 
nigh broke my heart trying to teach the six-month-old sons 
of champions—pointers and setters too—to do it half or a 
quarter so well. Eh, Mast’ Chiddenham, but I’m glad you 
ran fast enough to save him!” 

He scratched his honest head, staring. 

“T’ve knowed field-trial winners set worse’n that, dom 
me if I haven’t! So steady as a rock! If only ’tweren’t 
that it don’t do for a man in my position to be seen handlin’ 
sich curious cross-breds, I might soon be very proud o’ that 
pup o’ yourn, Mast’ Chiddenham.” 

The little dog was licking Nel- 
son’s hand, and Nelson’s heart was 
big within him, inflated with a wild 
pride and a sharp, sudden love that 
almost hurt. What a dog was this, 
that could so command the admi- 
ration of a dog-wise man like Mr. 

Watson. « 

“Just don’t hurry him, Mast’ 
Chiddenham,” advised the keeper. 
“Let him go forrad in his own way, 
aslongashegoesright. I’ll beglad 
to help you. Kind but firm; and 
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whatever else you do, mind, be life-everlasting patient! 
You got a dog there that’ll never be beautiful, but you got 
a game finder in ten thousand! Well, to be sure!” con- 
cluded Mr. Watson; and so, ponderously, led the way to 
the milk. 
I 

HOSE of his numerous family who showed the slightest 

interest in Nelson’s supper announcement that he was 
the owner of the sole surviving son of Kitty Kilkee, cham- 
pion setter, and Red Nemesis, champion bloodhound, 
expressed their interest mainly by loud laughter, Aug’s 
musical bray being notably in evidence. 

So Nelson closed up like a hedgehog. But not without 
duly noting that his father, the squire, a man of field and 
flood, did not laugh. 

“Tt’s an unusual cross, Nelson, but it may produce a 
surprise if you are patient. Patience is the trick with 
pups,” observed the squire, cocking a shaggy eyebrow at 
the cacophonous Aug. 

Grateful for this crumb, Nelson happily devoured all that 
was set before him, and some that wasn’t. He caught his 
mother at a quiet moment i in the corridor—it was his lucky 
night. 

“Oh, mother, they laughed at supper; but honestly, my 
pup is going to be a game finder in a thousand. Watson 
said so—Sir Milner’s head keeper,”’ he told her. ‘And I 
say, mum, I don’t mind your seeing him set at his game 
any time you like, even before he’s trained.” 

She looked down at the flushed face, the bright eyes, of 
her youngest child, her somewhat battered but still un- 
daunted Benjamin, and her heart was warm—and her arms, 
too, for him. 

“Thank you, sonny,” she whispered in the shadows. 
“Be sure to tell me when you are ready; and I do hope 
that the puppy will be everything that Watson says. What 
are you going to name him, Nelson?”’ 

But that was not a matter to be settled offhand. Nelson 
explained gravely that he was thinking it over. 

“Tt was kind of Sir Milner to give him to you,” 
mother. 

Nelson nodded. 

fp? m going to pay him back, mum,” he declared solemnly. 
‘I’m going to find out who steals his pheasants’ eggs. ; 
D’you think there’s a bit of cold meat I could have for him 
tonight?” 

With a family of eighteen— many still on her hands— 
and income tax what it is, mother was a strict economist, 
but 

“There are some bits of cold beef. Tell cook I said you 
could have them, sonny,’’ she conceded, kissed him and 
went away, being most audibly in request in four different 
places. 

Nelson disappeared kitchenward and was seen no more 
that night till bedtime. 

Pale dawn discovered Nelson and the pup busy in the 
fields, for only Nelson knew what he expected the pup to 
learn, and the sooner he began it the better. 

It was not until long after Nelson had given ample proof 
that he was not devoid of the life-everlasting patience, so 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Ten Yards Farther On the Pup Had Frozen and Was Crouching, Glaring Straight Ahead at a Clump of Bracken 
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HE home country of 
al: the Navaho is located 

in that portion of 
America that is frankly 
labeled the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, without any 
attempt to conceal little 
peculiarities of soil or cli- 
mate for the sake of local 
real-estate dealers; and 
water is nearly as rare as 
Tibetan golf players. 

The yearly rainfall in the 
entire Navaho country is 
about that which descends 
in any New England town 
on the occasion of a 
Sunday-school picnic. 
Moreover, it is a high 
country, averaging more 
than amile abovesea level, 
so that the natural sparse- 
ness of desert vegetation 
is somewhat accentuated 
by long, cold winters and 
short summers with nights 
sufficiently chilly to make 
the effete Easterner moan 
pitifully for a furnace fire. 

In place of the normal 
desert growths, the eye 
seems to encounter little 
save meager skeletons and 
ghosts of shrubs and weeds, 
offensively colored and of 
depressing aspect. 

Consequently it is some- 
thing of a jolt to the tray- 
eler who arrives at, let us 
say, the flourishing town 
of Gallup, New Mexico, and moves a few miles north toa 
spot from which he can take a good, healthy, unrestrained 
look out over the Navaho country, for it suddenly dawns 
on him that there must be more to the Navahos than the 
unprepossessing specimens who sit around railway sta- 
tions and sell pottery hairpin trays to unwary travelers. 

A short distance out of Gallup, which is a little more 
than a day by train from the Pacific Coast, the road to the 
north comes to the edge of a plateau and descends with 
abrupt zigzags to the stretch of desert known to some 
people as the Chaco Valley and to others as the Chuska 
Valley, but exclusively dry and dusty by either name. 

From the edge of the plateau the human eye is able 
to perform some striking feats. It covers 185 miles in 
a straight line and absorbs the outlines of moun- 
tains in four states—the Chuska’ Mountains in New 
Mexico, the Carriso Range in Arizona, the Blue Moun- 
tains in Utah and Colorado, and La Plata Mountains 
in Colorado, Other minor mountains and peaks with 
pleasant and fascinating names decorate the landscape 
unobtrusively— Beautiful Mountain, for example, and 
the Sleeping Ute Range and the San Juan Mountains 
and the Mesa Verde Bluffs. 


The Western Four Corners 


OMEWHERE in the background of this compre- 

hensive piece of property, one gathers from his 
guides, is located the Four Corners, but not the sort 
of Four Corners that one encounters at Peaeham, Ver- 
mont, or Alfred, Maine. The Western Four Corners 
is the spot where the states of Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico converge—a somewhat difficult 
spot for the casual traveler to locate until recently, 
owing to the weakness of the Indians for pulling up 
the monument that marked it; not because they had 
any inherent aversion to monuments, but because 
many years of sad experience had taught them that 
when the white man placed stakes or other markers 
in property belonging to the Indian, the Indian al- 
most immediately thereafter found himself minus the 
property. Of recent years the Indians in the vicinity 
of the Four Corners, finding themselves treated with 
more consideration by the white man, have deigned 
to let the monument stand. 

Most of this extensive domain that the eye encom- 
passes from the edge of the plateau north of Gallup 
is a small part of the easternmost section of the 
Navaho country. It sweeps many miles to the west- 
ward, lapping around the buttes and mesas of the 
Hopi Indians, and taking in the beautiful cliff dwell- 
ings of Cafion de Chelly, the chiseled sides of the 
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A Silversmith of the Navaho Tribe 


Gothic Mesas, the almost impassible and little known 
cafions of Monument Valley, the barren grandeur of the 
Painted Desert, the edge of the Grand Cafion and the Kai- 
bab National Forest, the treacherous sands of Tusayan 
Washes, and various other little dry and sun-scorched 
oddities in the way of rainbow natural bridges, petrified 
forests, prehistoric ruins and what not. 

There are approximately 25,000 square miles of land in 
what is generally known as the Navaho country, which 
makes it more than three times as large as the sovereign 
state of Massachusetts; and in this territory 33,000 Nav- 
ahos live and move and have their being on provender 
that would make the average white man dry up and blow 
away, and amidst surroundings sufficiently arid and barren 


Navaho Women, Specialists in Rug Weaving 


to give almost any 
man the fantods 9 
willies, t 
Yet the Navaho 
only make their pec 
magic and worship |g 
strange gods and raise, 
sheep and weaye | 
blankets and work in i) 
with their primitive | 
with the utmost su 
but they thrive and | 
tiply under condj)\ 
which might be exp, 
to exterminate them | 
fluency and dispatch | 
Back in the Civil 
days, when the Nay, 
were bad boys and «| 
most of their spare | 
ments in emitting b 
curdling war whoops} 
joyously inserting flin | 
rowheads in all ayai) 
white settlers of New |, 
ico, to say nothing | 
joining Indian tribes 
Mexicans, their nun| 
were in the neighbor! 
of 9000. The census of 
showed that they hai 
creased to more t¢ 
17,000. The 1900 ce 
showed that their num 
were slightly in exces 
20,000. In 1906 the Ih 
Office found that t 
were 28,500 of them. 
day a conservative | 
mate puts the Nay 
population at 33,000. Not many years ago a trip thre 
any part of the Navaho country entailed about as m 
labor and preparation as would be required by a jow 
to Darkest Africa; but the invention of the light, resil 
automobile, which bounces when it falls into a hole ins! 
of sticking there, has now made parts of the Navahoe 
try reasonably accessible. 


Traveling Desert Roads 


ii Were are still some portions which can be reac 

only on horseback, owing to the reluctance of 

automobile climb up and down perpendicular roi 

and those who travel to the more accessible secti 
are frequently embittered by the inclination of t) 
automobiles to linger for hours on end in the sa 
filled depressions locally known as washes—proba 
because of the flood of profanity which washes ¢ 
the landscape every time an automobilist realizes t 
he must cross one of them. 

One of most pleasant, comprehensive and info 
ative trips that can be taken over the Navaho co 
try is the journey from Gallup up the Chuska, 
Chaco Valley to the towering mass of Shiprock 
mighty spear of volcanic rock that was jammed ruc 
up through the floor of the desert in one of 
convulsions that racked this strange country | 
stood it roughly on end from time to time in the! 
tant past. ‘S 

As desert roads go, this road isn’t so bad. Ag 
driver can make from ten to fifteen miles on it m 
hour when it is dry. When it is wet the best driv 
usually make about half an inch every three de 
owing to the prevalence of adobe mud, which has: 
bland slipperiness of rich cream and the adhesiver 
of liquid glue. : i 

But when it is dry, one moves forward with 1 
sonable regularity, varying the monotony of 
forward motion by a hysterical up-and-down mot 
that is constantly threatening to push the travel 
ears through the top of the automobile or jam 
seat of his trousers down through the chassis. 
matter how rough the widely celebrated Rocky Ri 
to Dublin may have been, it was a boulevard 
comparison with the desert road to Shiprock. — 

The recent discovery of oil in the vicinity of Shipr 
will result, in a matter of a year or so, in a genu 
road over which the desert traveler can journey W 
no danger of striking a bump every few minutes t 
will either shake the fillings out of his teeth or & 
him to bite an inch or two from the end of his tong 
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\/masterpiece nearly two decades ago, his 
title was regarded as a triumph of subtle 
e.The play was first produced in Septem- 
7466. and his picture of The Chorus Lady was greeted 
, sthentic delineation of the showgirl of that era—the 
te peroxided, overdressed, ostrich-feathered damsel 
) fond it necessary to inform everybody, in a language 
uiarly her — 
at she was 

ct lady.” 

+ Se Chorus 

dyhould be 

oe 
wild regard 

“ithmild won- 

. dot that it 

‘fil a most 

egg play, but 

| gicies it de- 
eat is extinct. 
© evrus girl of 
jajdoes not 
ve o tell the 

rl, amid a 

ywe of profan- 

anslang, that 

» ja perfect 

vy. |tisn’t nec- 

an) She lets 

y emeanor 

salfor itself. 

tit I do not 
saito imply 

(ery chorus 

| ks the bear- 

ef Diana 
iners or the 
chis of York, 

» mply that 

» ol-time con- 

tiv ofa chorus 

| i a vulgar 

leussy with a 

rtf gold but 
ecessively 

ug exterior 

»s ot apply to 

»psent gener- 

on 

me days of The Chorus Lady, and for some time after, 

hius girl could be spotted a mile away by anybody, 

nhe most unsophisticatéd cousin from the country. 
tt now. There is no such thing as a typical chorus 

!,ay more than there is a typical college girl or a 

vid business girl. Modernity is a great leveler. Class 

tition, so far as appearances go, and farther, has 

ayeared. 
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) You Never Can Tell by Their Looks 


’ OU were taken into a room in which were seated a 
iudred girls, and you were told that they were divided 
9our classes—twenty-five business girls, twenty-five 
le: girls, twenty-five home girls and twenty-five chorus 
ls. I am willing to offer any odds that you would not 
ae to pick more than five of them correctly, and that 
u be sheer luck. They all look alike and they all 
1¢e alike. 
P': reason for that is simple. They are all drawn from 
mor less the same source. When Mr. Forbes wrote his 
yand later on when Eugene Walter contributed his 
hy entertaining Elfie St. Claire as the comedy relief of 
elasiest Way, girls who went into the chorus were all 
ki they came from the same kind of homes, their aims 
al But now the chorus of any musical show 
g be a cross section cf American life. Every type 
g| can be found in it, from every class of family; just 
“ry kind of home is represented in the vast army of 
who go to business each morning, and in the groups 
‘ls who stroll on the campus of any big woman’s 


e. 
ne if you saw a girl with paint on her face you were 
r safe in assuming that she was a chorus girl. Well! 
Suite unnecessary to call your attention to the 
idity ‘of any such standard nowadays. A shingled, 
id, eyebrowless flapper may be the third from the end 
#urrent musical comedy, or she may be the private 
vary of a Wall Street broker, or a college soph- 
, or the youngest daughter of an old Knicker- 
er family. There’s no way of telling. On the other 

pale prim-looking girl with the shell-rimmed 


spectacles, who sat across from you in the Subway reading 
The Story of Mankind, is just as likely to be a front-line 
cutie in a new revue as a college postgraduate student 
down for the week-end. That’s one of the things that 
make life so inter- 
esting in 1924. 
You really can’t 


tell anything 
about anybody. 
Another indica- 
tion of the meta- 
morphosis of the 
chorus girl is the 
change in the type 
of name used then 
and now. Ornate 
and preposterous 
names used to be 
the vogue. That 
was another way 
you had of know- 
ing a chorus girl. 
Gwendolynne De 
Vere, Patricia Van 
Cuyler, Maybelle 
Montmorency, 
and dozens of sim- 
ilar ones. But if 
you will consult 
the program of the 
last musical show 
you visited you'll 
find names like 
Betty Brown, 
Sally Long, Mary 
Martin. Justsim- 
ple names that 
might belong to 


Elsie Ferguson, Above. 
Peggy Wood, at the 
Right —Stars Who Bez 
gan Their Careers as 
Chorus Girls 


anybody, not 
flamboyant labels 
of a questionable 
occupation. They 
use their own 
names now—that 
is, they do unless 
their own names 
happen to be too 
fancy, too chorus- 
girly. Then they 
discard them in fa- 
vor of something 
sweet and simple. 

There are a 
great many rea- 
sons why girls go 
in the chorus; 
many and widely 
varying ones. The 
biggest single rea- 
son is and always 
will be, I suppose, 
the glamour of the 
stage. More girls 
go into the chorus 
because they are 
lured by this 
gleaming will-o’- 
the-wisp than for 
any other, or 
maybe all other 
reasons. They 
can’t define it, 
they don’t even know themselves quite what they mean. 
They just want to goon the stage. And there’s no use telling 
them that actually it isn’t’ glamorous at all, that you know 
it from the inside, and that really it’s quite humdrum and 
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prosaic and unromantic. They won’t believe it. 
They think you’re in a conspiracy against them, 
that you want to cheat them of life, and their 
determination only waxes the stronger. 

Then, of course, there are the girls who believe they 
have talent and who go into the chorus as a means to an 
end. These are fairly numerous, too, ranking probably 
next in numbers to the first type. These girls are divided 
into two classes. First there are the clever, ambitious, 
attractive little girls who come to New York from every 
part of the country, brave and jaunty, willing to start at 
the bottom and work hard, always on the alert for their 
big opportunity. They go into the chorus willingly, joy- 
ously, knowing pretty much what to expect. Usually they 
are studying singing or dancing outside, preparing them- 
selves for the great day that they are convinced will some- 
time come. And also usually they understudy one of the 
principal réles, and pray every night that some slight but 
confining accident will keep the actress away from the 
theater so they can get a chance to play the part. Fate 
almost always gives them the chance sooner or later, and 
not a little theatrical history has been made in just this 
way. Sometimes, though, the result proves tragic, as in 
an episode I shall recount later. 


Stars in Their Own Home Town 


HE second class of this group is smaller but equally in- 
teresting. Itis composed of girls who come to Broadway 
with great expectations, believing that all they have to do 
to get a prima donna engagement is to knock on some 
manager’s door and say ‘“‘Behold, I am here.’”’ They are 
girls who have studied voice from some small-town singing 
teacher or who have been singing in the village choir, 
who were simply marvelous in the leading réle of the 
high-school dramatic society’s annual musical comedy, 
and who just know that they are wasted anywhere but on 
Broadway. They come in hundreds, and go patiently 
from one theatrical office to another, meeting the same 
answer everywhere: ‘“‘No casting today, miss, but if 
you'll be at the Metropole Theater at eleven o’clock next 
Friday morning Mr. Blank’ll be there for a chorus call.” 
A great deal of 
fiction has been 
written around 
just such situa- 
tions as these, and 

as a rule in fiction 
some lucky acci- 
dent occurs and 
the little village 
maiden gets a 
chance and a con- 
tract all within 
the space of half 
an hour. Asamat- 
ter of fact it 
doesn’t usually 
happen that way, 
and I would like 
to say in behalf of 
theatrical man- 
agers that they 
are not quite so 
cruel and _heart- 
less as the fiction 

. writersmakethem 

out. There are al- 
ready more estab- 
lished leading 
women and prima 
donnas than there 
are parts. The 
producers know 
where they are 
and what they 
can do, so why 
shouldn’t they 
cast their shows 
from this source? 
These girls have 
worked hard and 
served their ap- 
prenticeship, so 
isn’t it only fair 
that the newcom- 
ers should do the 
same? 

I have strayed somewhat from my original theme, but 
only in an effort to make clear a certain economic situation 
that has been badly distorted by sentimental short-story 

(Continued on Page 208) 


tent, where he turned and 

said sternly, ‘‘I suppose 
you went and told that dame 
your life story, you poor fish 
[communicative person].”’ 

**T did nothing of the sort,” I 
sharply replied. “I merely dis- 
closed to the good soul that I 
am not an Indian.” 

He regarded me sourly. “I 
bet that keeled her over. I 
bet she didn’t believe one word 
of it.” 

“Then you lose both wagers!” 
I cried. ‘I quite easily con- 
vinced her I am not of 
the aboriginal race.” 

This seemed to dis- 
comfit him and in his 
embarrassment he 
changed the subject, 
saying gravely, “‘ Listen 


Ste led me within our 


here, Al. Get out of 
those duds and put 
these on.’’ Heundid a 


bundle he carried and 
displayed another set 
of garments—overalls 
of afaded blue, a brown 
shirt of flannel, waist- 
coat and coat of a dull 
hue and frayed dingily, 
a felt hat something 
like his own in shape 
though much the worse 
for wear, and a pair of 


high boots. ‘Quality 
stuff formen who care,” 
he went on. ‘Get into 


it and chew a straw and 
let me hear you say 
“By gosh!’”’ 

His manner had 
again become baffling, 
but I caught his inten- 
tion, and began to 
change into the other 
garments. Meantime 
myfriend stepped with- 
out the tent and, whis- 
tling as if to a dog, 
called twice, ‘‘Here 
Jo-Jo, here Jo-Jo!”’ 

On this there issued from the car a person I had not 
noticed, an elderly, dull-looking man, unkempt as to per- 
son and wearing a luxuriant gray beard. He was of slight 
stature, noticeably stooped, with weak blue eyes, and came 
to us with a shambling gait. He was, I saw, uncertain of 
what awaited him, and regarded my companion with sus- 
picion. The latter had meanwhile fetched his shaving 
apparatus from a box and after procuring a basin of water 
directed the stranger to cut off with our scissors as much 
of his beard as possible and to soap the remainder thor- 
oughly. 

The man did this with timorous shifting eyes, and 
Sooner then said, ‘‘Now the sheep-headed twin from 
Ecuador must prepare to meet the grim reaper,’’ and seat- 
ing the fellow on a chair borrowed from our neighbor he 
began to shave his victim. The latter winced repeatedly 
during the process and more than once begged to be let 
off, but Sooner savagely admonished him to keep still or 
take the consequences, and the operation was. presently 
at an end. 

I now for the first time observed that the stranger’s face 
was shaped not wholly unlike mine, being particularly 
struck, when Sooner had applied the stain, with the 
resemblance of his nose to my own. It was, I may say, his 
only good feature, the rest of his countenance being negli- 
gible. Such resemblance to me as there was, I mean to say, 
amounted to no more than a caricature. Then, to my 
astonishment, Sooner took the hick within our tent and 
arrayed him in my Indian costume, including the wig, the 
moccasins, the necklace of bear’s teeth and the splendid 
war bonnet. 

Garbed thus, the stranger, who had manifested a rather 
whining concern during the process, was seen to be not 
entirely unlike myself in the same dress. In fact, I dare say, 
he might have been mistaken for me by people who did not 
scan him too closely, although in minor details, especially 
in his bearing, he failed to convey the true savage dignity 
that I am certain had been remarked in me; nor, I was 
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Sooner Savagely Admonished Him to Keep Still or Take the Consequences, and the Operation Was Presently at an End « 


sure, could he deliver the lines of the part as forcefully— 
for I now divined that for some reason of his own Sooner 
would, for this night’s work, consent to have the poor fish 
take my part. 

After a few finishing touches on the fellow, and draping 
my blanket over his shoulders, Sooner turned to me and 
said with some pride in his work, ‘There, I knew this lad 
had the pan [talent] for it. I guess maybe he won’t put it 
over on Hawkshaw, Junior, the world’s prize detective!’ 

“Of course he won’t,’”’ I heartily agreed. ‘“‘He stands 
with no dignity, his gestures lack force, and his glance has 
no fire in it. You are quite right. Only a child would be 
deceived.” 

Sooner now glanced sharply at me, exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, 
look who’s here! You old he-soubrette [one of unusual 
histrionic gifts]. Who’d have thought it?’”’ Then to my 
amazement I saw that I had misunderstood him; he 
actually believed that Joseph-Joseph, as he called the 
bum, would, instead of would not, deceive even the keen 
eyes of Bertrand Meigs, and nothing I could now say 
would persuade him otherwise. ‘“‘This guy may not be up 
in the dialect,’’ he now concluded, ‘‘and I’ll cut out his 
lines a night or two till I’ve had a chance to rehearse him. 
But as something to look at I will tell the world that he is 
your altered ego—no less.” 

“A night or two?’’ I quickly cried. ‘‘Do you mean that 
he is permanently to enact this part to which I have given 
so much care and study?” 

Sooner became serious. ‘‘ Now listen, Al. There is just 
one way to throw off this bird and his little flag, and that’s 
to toll him so far away he can’t ever get back. I don’t 
know how long it’ll take, but I’ll have him waving his bye- 
bye-baby-bunting for at least a thousand miles over 
Nature’s rarest gift to the street artist. When I get him far 
enough I’ll spring this dog on him some day and ask if it’s 
his. And when he sees it ain’t, I’ll ask him what he means 
by hounding a well-known clubman from pillow to post 
like he’s done to me, and threaten him with a fate worse 
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some heady 
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my mirror { 
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obeyed, 

for a tryout. Lift one of them pant legs up 
your boot, and where’s your straw or bl. 
long splinter to chew like I told you?” I | 
this suggestion trivially meant, but I now fo 
twig, which I mouthed. ‘‘Notso bad,’ repeate 
“Now see if you can say ‘By gosh!’ as well as y 
Injun.”’ 4 

“By gosh!’ I said, trying to give the tepid ¢ 
acter. 

“No; say it like this: ‘Be gosh!’ Say, 
crops is lookin’ purty fine round these parts, b 

I repeated the jargon, and after three tri 
delivering it with the nasal effect he desired. 
also taught me other oaths—‘“‘By heck!” and 
with which I must interlard my rendering of 
understood to be the yap or pastoral dialect. — 
some moments my friend sat on the felled tree, 
in a profound meditation. 

“The trouble with you, you poor sap [a ge 
said at last as I stood near him chewing my 
can’t be trusted away from someone that’s ¢a 
serious thought, I sometimes consider you to 
gest fish unpickled [of a studious habit] when 
looking out for yourself. What I ought to do 
an old gentlemen’s home where you could play 
watch the goldfish in the fountain or pick 
something, and not be let out of the yard. 
know any such place. On the other hand, if i 
your own it won’t be no time till they have 
out of a little furnished room with stone walls 
law gent how you was plenty justified when you 
old rod loose. I’ve worked hard to save you 
and I take so much pride in my so-far suce 
to see you queer it by some piece of old-wom 
{a kind of fancy needlework]. What you reall 
keeper, someone kind but firm as granite.’ 

“Tf your general meaning is that I n 
ship,” ay “T grant you I do, For exam 
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hid in my association with yonder excellent woman,”’ 
[ yinted to our neighbor, still actively engaged at her 
id tasks. ‘“‘It is a long time since I have so pleas- 
faxed in a congenial atmosphere. You surely can- 
sect me to go out and speak in my farm dialect to 
jys and beasts of the field,” I concluded in a burst 
rom. 
jiend did not at once reply, but I saw his eyes follow 
eafortable female figure as she went to and fro from 
in hot stove to her small table. Suddenly they 
and he turned to me with a new animation. 
Al, on the level, it did seem like you made good 
wiuted myself irreproachably] with that lady forest- 


Shmisjudged me only for a moment,” I replied. “It is 
sale that I did stare too openly at her incomparable 
_ tough I doubt even yet that my look could have 
a cled a leer. I should say that a liquid glance would 
» ten the more fitting description.” 

jitout deigning me a reply my friend entered our tent, 
yg! presently with what I saw were some flasks of the 
» »nder potion, together with some vials of the rare 
ne and crossed briskly to our neighbor’s domain, 
yeailter presenting her his gifts with a courtly sweep 
‘ig at, he engaged her in a long and earnest conversa- 
_ wring which they both from time to time would 
jeeack at me. Once I saw Sooner tap the side of his 
jel with his finger tips and observed the lady nod as 
nd'standing the pantomime, as of course she would, 
j jd already taken the pains to let her know that my 
sdonsidered me a rather unusual bonehead. A mo- 
¢ ter I was beckoned to join them. 

ft all fixed, old pal,’’ said Sooner, while the lady 
de cordially. ‘‘You are to hole up over there in the 
> ad she will look after you. I have explained to her 
/n professional duties call me to a distant part of the 
ed that it may be some weeks before I return. I shall 
ith her a sum of money ample for your chow [inci- 
taexpenses], and I trust you will give her as little 
ib as possible.” 

Ija sure Mr. Simms will produce no annoyance,” put 
neood soul. ‘He is very select in his conversation and 
miler him an improving example for the children.” 
O he’s no rowdy,” replied Sooner in a laughing man- 
; Tve never known him to bite a child.” 


In the presence of a lady I did not altogether relish this 

crude chaffing, so I retorted with rather an acid sarcasm, 
“T trust I have at least the instincts of a sap, and I dare 
say, even after your watchful care is withdrawn, I shall be 
able to conduct myself as one.”’ 
_ Sooner seemed about to guffaw again at his own poor 
jest, but decided, apparently, that I would tolerate no 
more of his humor in another’s presence, for he suppressed 
his coarse mirth and replied, ‘“‘There, there, Al, you must 
overlook the rough speech of an old army officer. I am cer- 
tain you will conduct yourself as a perfect sap under any 
and all circumstances, and I am sure this lady has the same 
confidence in you. And now, madam’’—he turned from 
me to her—‘“‘I trust that all is understood. From time to 
time I shall write to this shrimp [business associate] giving 
news of my travels. And there will be addresses at which 
he can reach me should it become necessary for him to 
move on—though Pete knows I hope it won’t. I should 
like to think he wasn’t going to step outside that gate till 
I get back.” 

With these words we returned to our own tent, where 
Sooner now completed his preparations for leaving with 
my substitute. The latter had been posturing and parad- 
ing in his blanket and making crude attempts to comport 
himself as a true aboriginal. Curiously enough the cos- 
tume had seemed to bring out all the man’s latent egotism, 
which, I guessed, was ordinarily but moderate. Already, 
indeed, he rather keenly fancied himself in the new role. 
Posing in a laughable attempt at dignity before his em- 
ployer, he gruffly uttered the words, “Ugh, ugh! Me heap 
big chief—drink much firewater!”’ receiving instantly the 
rebuke his vanity deserved. 

“Listen, Chief Horsehair,’ said Sooner, “snap out of 
that firewater stuff. If it was raining firewater you wouldn’t 
get as much as you could catch on a fork. Understand 
that—not while you’re in my pay.” 

“Oh, very well, cull [sir]!’’ replied the fellow, though 
sullenly, I thought. As for his attempt at the Indian 
speech, I was positive it would never be more than slightly 
gazukas. On this account—for it would mean that our 
business would suffer by reason of another taking my 
rdle—and because I must part from one for whom I felt a 
warm regard, I was much cast down, though resolving to 
conceal this from Sooner, and present a cheerful face at 
his going. 
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When at last he had taken his seat in the car I half 
jokingly addressed him in the agricultural patois he had 
taught me: ‘‘Sooner, be heck and gosh, me heap big swan, 
and the crops hereabouts are thriving magnificently. 
I shall remember all your directions and hope to see you 
at an early day, by jabbers!’’ And on this I warmly wrung 
the good fellow’s hand. 

“Murder!’’ was his only response, and once again he 
warned me, “‘ Don’t you dare set foot outside that gate or 
I'll have the law on you.’”’ With this he drove off, his so- 
called Indian bridling with complacency as they went. 

I turned and saw that our neighbor had drawn near and 
had also waved a cordial farewell to my partner. 

“Your friend has an awfully magnetic personality,” she 
said. ‘‘I do hope we have not seen the last of him.” 

‘He is a diamond in the rough, madam,”’ I replied— 
“one of Nature’s true bums with a heart of gold; ungram- 
matical at times, yet always finely the sap.” 

But not until I retired to my gypsy couch that night did 
I suffer a full realization of my loss. I saw that I had come 
to rely on Sooner Jackson in perhaps too many ways. Dur- 
ing our enforced separation, therefore, I must burnish my 
self-reliance, cultivate the initiative. I had powers of my 
own, I was glad to believe, which my friend had not sus- 
pected. From his own assumed dominance he had been 
too ready to consider me helpless in this wild life. 

I thought, too, of Fargus Jessup with his whimsical pic- 
ture of me as a toy balloon tugging at its string. How 
impressed—perhaps envious—the good chap would be 
were he now aware that the string had indeed been broken 
after repeated tugging—and that what had been revealed 
was truly a bell sounding a brazen clangor! 


XT 


STILL regard the days that followed as the best of my 

voluntary exile. They soothed me with a placid, well- 
ordered charm that I never fail to remember almost 
yearningly. My friend Sooner, I knew, had a genuine lik- 
ing for me, yet often I could not help being aware that he 
enjoyed himself at my expense in some hidden manner, 
and as a rule he did not accord my opinions in practical 
matters the respect I felt they deserved. The result had 
been to render me actually timorous in his presence on 
many occasions when I should have done better to assert 
myself. (Continued on Page 183) 


**t Married While Yet in My Teens, a Schoolgirl Romance That Lasted Till the Next Day, When I Got Kicked by a Cow I Was Mitking”’ 
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Side-Stepping as a Pastime 


NLY rare wisdom or great good fortune will enable 
QO this country to avoid in the not distant future another 
major issue of dimensions comparable with states’ rights, 
slavery and participation in foreign affairs. At least it may 
be said that restlessness because of high taxes cannot con- 
tinue to grow apace alongside of an increasing demand for 
improved roads, new schools and welfare institutions, un- 
less a real measure of competency and economy is intro- 
duced into public expenditures. 

Nowhere has this subject been discussed more vigorously 
than in a recent address by former Governor Lowden, of 
Illinois. When he became governor in January, 1917, there 
were something more than one hundred and twenty-five 
independent and unrelated agencies of the state govern- 
ment, sometimes composed of boards, sometimes of com- 
missions and sometimes of individual officials. There were 
overlapping of work, competition in purchasing, needless 
expense and reduced efficiency. In theory these various 
offices were supervised by the governor, but in fact it was 
impossible for him to exercise any adequate supervision. 
They were scattered over the state, frequent personal con- 
tact with them was out of the question, and in the words 
of the supposed head himself, ‘‘ For all practical purposes, 
the state government was without an actual head.” 

More or less similar conditions have existed or still exist 
in several other states, and perhaps to an even more 
marked or at least more conspicuous degree still charac- 
terize the Federal Government. Both in the case of the 
Federal Government and in several of the states intelligent 
efforts are being made toward relieving these conditions. 
Perhaps such efforts have not received the attention which 
they deserve. The taxpayer complains, but he rarely in- 
sists upon getting his money’s worth. But public indiffer- 
ence is not the only trouble. If there is lack of competency 
and economy in public expenditures, the cause is a com- 
bination of indifference with a readiness to pass new laws. 
As Governor Lowden said: 

_ “When the state or nation decided to take on a new 
function, instead of fitting it into some agency of govern- 
ment already established it usually created an entirely new 
body. Sometimes it was an official, oftener it was.a board 
or commission. The commission came to be a very popular 
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form. It provided good places for aspirants to office, and 
being a law unto itself, the members could attend to their 
private affairs and give one or two days a month—usually 
about the time the pay rolls were made up—to the public 
service. There is nothing more difficult in government 
than to get rid of a lucrative office once established. 

“One consequence of this haphazard method, or lack of 
method, of government has been lack of law enforcement. 
Something went wrong, or seemed to go wrong, and a law 
was enacted, and there the matter rested, as though the 
law were an end in itself. We were confronted with a prob- 
lem requiring solution, and then the legislature passed the 
problem on to a commission and felicitated itself that it 
had solved the problem. 

“It is a grievous error to enact a law and then to disre- 
gard it. Even the best law badly administered is worse 
than none, for ours is a government of law. In America 
the sovereign power resides in the people, but the people 
speak only through the law. Whenever therefore law is 
disregarded the sovereignty of the people is insulted, and 
no sovereign power, whether it be demos or king, can long 
rule unless it has the vigor and the will to vindicate itself.” 

Competency and economy in public expenditures will be 
furthered by intelligent reorganization of government de- 
partments, by progress in budgetary control, by stand- 
ardized and centralized purchasing, and by rigorous 
insistence upon economy on the part of courageous Presi- 
dents and governors. But all these measures are feeble 
instruments for the public weal if the citizens’ interest in 
government remains of the pass-the-buck variety. 

The passage of new laws and the erection of boards 
and commissions have been to no small degree the mere 
expression of ephemeral prejudices and impatience. Above 
all, they have furnished a colossal exhibition in careless- 
ness. Only one dam seems to exist against the flood—the 
United States Supreme Court. That body alone is unable, 
by the very terms of its being, to pass the buck. Other- 
wise there appears to be a unanimous carelessness in the 
creation of new laws and an equally joyous agreement in 
passing them on to someone else to make workable. It is 
a poor atmosphere in which to expect economy. 


Schoolhouses and School-Teachers 


UBLIC education in the United States is so widespread 
Ree is of such a high character that we are inclined to 
take a sort of rueful pride in the inflated tax bills that indi- 
cate what giganticsums we are spending for school purposes. 

Pride in our common schools is amply justified and our 
liberality in supporting them as we do is to our everlasting 
credit. There is no‘reason, however, why we should not 
occasionally take account of stock in order to see if our 
efforts along educational lines are proceeding in the right 
direction and to ascertain whether the results we are get- 


ting are in proportion to our outlay. We do not believe 


that our public-school:system as a whole is open to many 
grave indictments; and yet we are not at all sure that it 
might not be materially improved and that we might not 
in the long run get a great deal more for our money than we 
are getting today. There is no field in which it is easier to 
make mistakes than in that of education, and perhaps the 
wonder is that we have made so few errors rather than so 
many. There are two respects in which there can be but 
little doubt that we have gone wrong. One is in the matter 
of schoolhouses. The other concerns the training and 
selection of teachers. 

We sometimes forget that the one essential purpose of a 
school building is to protect teachers and pupils from wind, 
sun and weather; to house them warmly, under sanitary 
conditions, in a well-lighted, well-ventilated fireproof struc- 
ture. Such would appear to be the golden mean which 
those responsible for our children’s welfare should keep 
continually in mind. And yet we know as a matter of 
observation that vast numbers of schoolhouses miss this 
fair target by a very wide margin. In some regions the 
commonest type of public schoolhouse is an antiquated fire 
trap, dark, gloomy, insanitary and totally unfitted for occu- 
pancy by growing children. In the next county the newer 
schoolhouses may be so palatial, so cumbered with nones- 
sential rooms, fittings and apparatus that only occasional 


glimpses of rows of uniform seats and desks 4 
impression that we are not in a school, but 
hospital, a sanitarium or a light manufacturi 
Where our children are concerned the best ig n| 
good; but there is always the danger that when || 
frills are played up too expensively some of the less 
essentials are being overlooked and neglected, 1 
precisely what is happening today. Our tendency, 
we think about schoolhouses at all, is to think of 
such grandiose terms that we forget about the :. 
whom we must look to endow them with whatever y| 
and utility to the community they are to posses 
school building itself is not and cannot be a generatiy 
constructive force. Such powers may reside it 
women, but not in bricks and mortar. Is th 
something of the tragic in the spectacle of a bea 
modern schoolhouse planned and constructed wit 
thought of expense, but manned by underpaid, 1 
trained teachers? Such sights are not uncommon | 
Only to a very limited degree, are we prepa 
blame upon ill-equipped teachers. They are part 
system that is older and stronger than themse 
their education is defective it is more likely to b 
fortune than their fault. In many instances t 
for existence has pressed hard upon them. Off ci | 
stances have made it necessary for them to becom 
supporting at as early an age as possible, even tho 
involved the assumption of duties for which they 
clearly unfitted. Thousands of such teachers are k 
aware of their own shortcomings and are making cred) 
sacrifices to remedy them by attendance at summer 8¢ 
and by voluntarily taking special courses that will 
value to them in their work. Such are the considers 
that lead us to believe that we might get more for ou! 
lay if we spent less on schoolhouses and more or 
Insome quarters our conclusions are likely to beatt: 
on the ground that they are based upon false prer 
We shall perhaps be asked what right we have to as 
that any teachers in the world are better equipped or 
thoroughly trained than American teachers. We sl 
answer this very proper inquiry by saying that so far: 
know educators are almost unanimously agreed that 
for age, French and English children are much furthe 
vanced in their studies than are our own. There are 
three ways to account for the superior proficien 
pean children: First, age for age, they are 
American children and have more vigorous minds; 
foreign methods of instruction are sounder and n 
fectual than our own; third, school-teachers in | 
England are more highly educated and are mor: 
equipped for their work than they are in the Un’ 
If the first of these suppositions be rejected— 
it will be—we must fall back upon the second 0 
or upon a combination of the two, in order to | 
facts as we find them. Examination of the 
under which teachers in France and England ai 
for their lifework, the difficulty of the advan 
they must take, the severity of the tests th 
and consideration of the rigorous methods th 
turn employ with their pupils, all tend to 
American youngster of mental inferiority. 
Every ambitious teacher would be glad to sé 
training methods and standards more extensi 
on this side of the water; for though they wou 
more exacting than those now commonly in ¥ 
would prove their worth by bringing co 
greater results; and results are the one great ant 
reward the teacher has to show for her labor. 
We cannot help feeling that, in many sta es, ) 
authorities have been somewhat remiss in n 
more largely by a careful study of French 2 
methods. Conditions in this country are so dif 
centralized control of educational matters is so! 
it would not be practicable to install a system © 
struction closely resembling a European model; 
it be desirable, even if it were possible. It is 
that our teachers can be held up to much highe 
just as soon as we make it reasonably possible 
qualify for those standards. If we take care of 
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ers the schools will take care of themselves. — 


of! 


ym not half as much interested 
er a man has been through 
fleas 1am if the college has been 
-him!—DoctTor CHAPIN. 
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§HE school plays asmall part 
} inthelives ofsomemen. It 
} did in mine. The first few 
. 3 of schooling were spent in learning the English lan- 
se, which I could neither read, write, speak nor under- 
, and just about the time that I began to master the 
4enents, I left school.to earn my living. Quite likely 
w. evidence of this lack of schooling led the editor of 
a's undergraduate weekly to ask me politely: ‘‘Would 
youave accomplished more if a collegiate education had 
bet yours?” 


i 

Qestions That Cannot be Answered 
re - 

FT AIS young cditor showed in his question a true aptitude 
‘Wor accepted journalism. For second only to that most 
jasnating of all topics which we always have with us, “Is 
mgtiage a failure?”’ there is no question that is quite so 
all'ing to the editor who has run out of ideas for his paper 
ss iat which asks whether a college career is something to 
cont or to be thankful for having escaped. Itisa favorite 
ior game for editors to call special writers to them, 
in uct them to go through Who’s Who and find out how 
miy of our successful men and women went to college 
an how many did not. Then, with a tremendous flare of 
ty’, we are treated to a full-page Sunday special in which 
it seriously and significantly shown that a certain per- 
eejage never attended college and another percentage did. 
itiakes a formidable list, both sides; it takes a full news- 
peer page to print the two lists—and nothing is settled. 
T) amusing part is that almost all writers reach differing 


alg 


| 


percentages of goats and sheep from exactly the same 
material, which perhaps is really essential, so that the last 
article may be different from its predecessor of a month 
before in some other paper. 

The reader of this will say: ‘‘Then why write further of 
the subject?”” True. Why? 

Because though it is difficult to take the question seri- 
ously, since one Knows in advance that it cannot be an- 
swered, the fact remains that a great deal of importance is 
attached to it not only by a large percentage of young men 
but by their parents. We must never overlook the fact that 
a subject which does not interest us today may be a palpi- 
tating problem for us tomorrow. You may pass over the 
most profound discussion of the wisdom of a college career 
today because your boy is just turning his first birthday. 
But it will not be long before the subject will fairly teem with 
interest to you, and then you will ask, ‘‘Why is it that the 
newspapers and magazines never have articles on real live 
subjects?’’—and you will give this question, which has 
just dawned upon your interest, as an example. And how 
are you to know that the men and women in the newspaper 
profession who have plodded through Who’s Who to get 
their material for an article on ' 
this subject exceed the num- 
ber who have gone through 
the same book to find out the 
men who were born of poor par- 
ents in humble surroundings, 


Downtrodden Workers and Farmers Attending a La Follette Meeting 


and who rose from errand boy 

to millionaire? So the theme 

- lives on, and so do the writers 

B © who live on these subjects, which 
are ever fresh and are never 
settled! 

It is even more of a mental effort to try to settle what 
might have happened, when we stop to think how very 
difficult it is to try to fix any opinion or pass judgment on 
what has happened. Hence the question of ‘‘Would you 
have accomplished more if a collegiate education had been 
yours?”’ is more possible of answer if it is put: “Is a college 
education preferable?’”’ Of course the simplest answer here 
is that anything calculated for our good is more desirable in 
its presence than in its absence. Unfortunately, however, 
this does not answer the question. Nor is there any other 
answer. For, no matter how the question is worded, it will 
always turn on the boy on whom the education is spent. 


Memories of College Days 


OT long ago we had a deal of active discussion on the 
N kind of boy for whom collegiate training is a liability 
or anasset. It was exceedingly interesting to follow, partic- 
ularly as most of the discussion was by college and uni- 
versity presidents, who are about the last persons in the 
world capable of discussing it, because they invariably 
end exactly where they ended in the present instance. 


(Continued on Page 152) 


The Hero 


OME sing of heroes whose deeds have rocked the earth, 
Giants of an elder day, men of brawn and girth; 
But I sing.a hero, valiant more thar any older one, 

A better one, a braver one, a finer and a bolder one— 

The last man in the morning to leave his Pullman berth. 


Past pleasant fields of waving grain, through lanes of ripened 
corn, 

Past peaceful orchards burnished with the light of early morn, 

Bathed in the golden sunlight and the radiance of day 

The mighty engine rumbles on its way. 

An old lady sitting 

Complacently knitting, 

A flapper buried deeply in the latest magazine, 

An infant squealing 

At his sister peeling 

The skin from a banana, from a yellow, ripe banana, 

Adds a touch of animation to the scene. 

The ebon-skinned porter 

In spotless jacket 

Scents an extra quarter 

As he lifts a shoe to black it, 

As he puts it on his bracket and he hums a 
chanson gay, * 
While the mighty engine rumbles on its way. 
Then beneath the last remaining drapery of 


green 

A strangely odd protuberance is gradually 
seen. 

It undulates and bulges in a most amazing 
style 


To the evident amusement of the flapper 
’cross the aisle. 

It undulates and bulges as the Pullman 
sways and rocks. 

Then from out the verdant curtain peeps a’ 
modest pair of socks. 

From beneath the swaying curtain, 

Shyly, diffident, uncertain, 

Peeps a coy and unobtrusive pair of socks— 

Purple hosiery embroidered o’er with clocks. 

Then with lithe and agile motion drops our 
hero to the floor, 

Snatching up a pair of shoes that he had left the night before. 

And though far from being craven, 

On his countenance unshaven 

Deep embarrassment is graven as he plunges toward the door. 

For his shirt tails flutter gayly, 

And disheveled is his hatr, 

And he lacks those things that daily 

Most men usually wear. 

In his hand he grasps a collar, 

And a toothbrush and a comb, 

And it’s safe to bet a dollar 

That he wishes he were home, 

As he dashes, swaying, reeling, 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
“‘See Here, Ethel; I’m Your Father!”* 
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_. “Nine! And Every Last One of ’Em Cursed With My Fatal Beauty!”’ 
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Past the infant loudly squealing, 

And the little maiden, peeling; 

Past the kind old lady sitting 

There industriously knitting, 

While the silly little flapper shakes with mirth 

At the last man rising from his Pullman berth. 
—Newman Levy. 


Wallflowers 


HE wallflower has always been a very hardy plant. It 

flourishes more abundantly in the winter than in the 
summer or the summer resort. It grows in chairs along 
the edges of big rooms. 


“Goodness, Pa; Nobody’d Ever Think it to Look at You” 


The only blight that was known for a long time for yw; 
flowers was matrimony. It was not a very active blig, 
Plenty of wallflowers never felt its effect. | 

Matrimony did not annihilate the wallflower, but mer. 
removed it from the wall to other surroundings where | 
hope it harmonized better with its surroundings. A ; 
hardened wallflower never sank into the landscape wort), 
cent. She usually dressed as if she was afraid nobo| 
would notice her. | 

There never were any masculine wallflowers. Scienti| 
were much disturbed by this until it was discovered t) 
the men go outside and smoke. The increasing vogue of {| 
cigarette makes it reasonably clear that we shall soon, 
the total disappearance of the wallflower. —ArMa Sick 


The Technical Flaw 


Nee this is the tale of The State versus Yipe: 
Five witnesses swore that they witnessed the swipe 
Defendant bestowed with a piece of gaspipe. 


Five eminent doctors examined the victin 

Diagraming the spot where the murderer 
nicked him. 

The facts were conclusive; this roughnec 
ferocious 

Was certainly guilty of murder atrocious 


“A moment, your honor!’’ And counsel j 
Yipe— 
A wily young shyster named Henry L. 
Tripe— | 
Dived into a sea of profound phraseolog 
Deep down in the midst of the law 


physiology, 


And after a time in the darkness beneath 
Came up with a Technical Flaw in his tee| 


A most interesting affair is the Law; 

Even Yipe was forgotten, the moment th 
saw 

The hoofs and the horns of the Technical 
Flaw. 


Is the prisoner guilty of murder or not? 
That question no longer appears in the plot; 
It is blown out of sight in a tempest oracular, 
And drowned in an ocean of legal vernacular. 


Now the point that engrosses the legal attention 

Is found in the seed of the counsel’s contention, 

To wit: The complaint is defective! It states 
(Page ninety-two hundred), on such and such dates 


Defendant ate garlic and cheese and bologny, 
When Whiffet and Purp, in their sworn testimony— 
(Continued on Page 81) 


The Humorist’s Dream— 
The Editor Laughs His Head Off 
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hy everyb O dy 1S asking 
for this 


Vegetable Soup! 


We're artists on our feet, 
I We certainly oe eae 
j ] 1 In dash and spee 
ts popularity is sweeping the country. {aera 
For Campbell’s Soups we eat! 


| How eager women have become to serve it on their 
| eae a eae of homes hee vegetable soup 
used to be served only occasionally, it is now eaten 
ancheon frequently—and thoroughly enjoyed—one of the 
ie regular family dishes. 
Dinner | . 
The reason is Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. It’s so 
delicious and tempting and nourishing—such good 


| 
y 
supper food, such hearty food. No trouble—ready for your 


table in an instant! 


) . Thirty-two different ingredients. Fifteen choice 
vegetables. Beef broth. Substantial cereals. Lots 
of people make it their meal at lunch or supper! 
Often served as the one hot dish of the meal. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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\ ‘ ORKE went down to South- 
ampton the next morning 
and saw his relatives aboard 

the steamer, returning at once to 
London. His outlook upon life had 
been changed as if by magic. Five 
thousand guineas made all the 
difference in the world so far as a 
hazy present was concerned, to 
say nothing of thefuture. Itmeant 
that he could knock off work for a 
while, enjoy a real vacation and 
take things easy. All the way to 
London he employed his fancy in 
blissfully conjuring up ways and 
means to spend the five thousand 
in absoluteidleness. It represented 
what he called velvet. His private 
means and the income from his 
labors were amply sufficient to keep 
him in comfort just around the 
corner from Hasy Street, but not 
enough to admit of waste or a pro- 
tracted period of idleness. Now he 
could gratify a dozen desires and 
ambitions that heretofore had been 
denied him; he could sit back for 
awhile and watch the world go by— 
something he hadn’t been able to 
do since he left college. 

He had always longed for a full, 
uninterrupted, untrammeled sum- 
mer of golf, with absolutely nothing 
on his mind but the game. Then 
there was that notion of his that 
he’d like to spend a whole winter 
in New York with nothing to do 
but go to bed when he felt like it, 
get up when he was tired of being 
in bed, lunch at the Coffee House 
Club or the Players, dine out, see 
a play, go to bed again and in 
course of time get up again. That 
was his idea of loafing deluxe. And 
that other dream of going off into 
the country and writing a novel! 
He did not think that writing a 
novel would be work! 

He was within half an hour of 
London before the thought oc- 
curred to him that Aunt Belle 
perhaps was right. No doubt he 
ought to get married, or at least 
bethinking aboutit. Hethereupon 
began to think about it. 

Thirty-two, strong, healthy, ac- 
tive, and sometimes lonely; no one 
depending on him, out of debt, 
moderately well off, industrious; of 
good family, passably decent hab- 
its; occasionally lonely; able to 
earn a living, qualified to support 
a wife—if he had one who wasn’t 
too extravagant—and with a fallow 
field of oats behind him; frequently 
lonely. Yes, there was something 
to be said for Aunt Belle’s sug- 
gestion. 

As the train rolled into the 
station he was thinking of Rosa 
Schmitz. But, of course, it would be absolutely impossible 
to find another girl as lovely as she. No use thinking 
about Rosa. 

There was a brief note awaiting him—a brief note from 
Shelburne, London representative of the New York 
Courier-Blade, urging him to get in touch immediately 
with the undersigned either in person or by wire. ‘‘ Very 
important”’ occupied a line all to itself just above Shel- 
burne’s signature. Mr. Yorke knew the Courier-Blade 
man and admired him. But with an undeposited check 
for five thousand guineas in his pocket and a newly formed 
decision in his mind to be independently rich for at least a 
year, he sat him down to devise a plausible excuse for 
rejecting any proposition Shelburne might make in case 
it represented work. He certainly was not going to work. 
That was official. Not with five thousand in his pocket, 
not much. A momentary suspicion that the check might 
not be honored, or that the bank might have failed, was 
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Here Was the Perfection of Full Blown, Glorious Womanhood; There, Far Back in His Memory, the 
Vision of a Slim, Haggard Young Girl Whose Eyes Were as Blue as These, and Far More Wistful 


readily dissipated. He would tell Shelburne that his 
health wasn’t what it ought to be—touch of jungle fever. 


You can fool anybody when you spring jungle fever on 


him; even the doctors. He would have put off telegraph- 
ing until he was sure Shelburne had gone home, had he 
not remembered in time that there was to be a notable 
boxing match that night and that the newspaper man had 
planned to take him to the first good one that came along. 
So he called up the Courier-Blade’s office on the telephone 
and asked for the chief. 

“Anything on for tonight?” inquired Shelburne, the 
instant he was put through. 

This sounded auspicious, even promising. It gertainly 
did not sound like the prelude to an invitation to work. 

“Not a thing, old man,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘What’s 
on your mind?” 

“Come along and have dinner with me at the Cradle 
and the Grave. Seven-thirty. Been trying to reach you 
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all afternoon. Got somethi 
talk over with you. Very ing 
tant. Big idea.” ! 

“T was thinking of getting t j 
early. Fact is I’m rather s} 
Not at all up to the mark fi: 
past week or ——” 

“T shan’t keep you from || 
to bed. Rush cable from | 
York this noon. Imperative, | 
see you,” urged Shelburne, | 
telegraphic brevity. | 

“T was thinking of going ¢) 
prize fight at ——”’ 

“We'll go together. Seyen-+| 
sharp, at the Cradle. Don’t) 
Something big, Yorke. Jy 
your line. So long.” 

Something big, thought Per 
nis grumpily, all the time he 
dressing. That meant a job, 1 
ing less. Well, he’d soon fix . 
Simplest thing in the world t 
no, he didn’t care to tackle 
thing at present. No, not 
could tempt him. Very flatte 
to be sure, but he couldn’t 
sider it even if he were allows 
name his own price. Money 
everything, you know. Th: 
but count me out on this. | 
were his reflections as he set | 
to join Shelburne at the Ci 
and the Grave. Nevertheles; 
was curious. What could thist 
be that was just in,his line? } 
be something big and urger 
call for a cablegram from | 
York. Must be something o1 
the ordinary. Witness Shelbu 
eagerness to get in touch with 
That alone was enough to excit 
curiosity. Never before hac 
known an editor so far to fc 
himself as to seem eager a 
anything. 

Shelburne was not long in ¢ 
ing to the point. They had be 
seated themselves at a table v 
he drewacablegram from his pe 
and passed it over to Yorke. 

“Read for yourself, old m 
he said. “Nothing up my sl 
Cards on the table. You see \ 
the Old Man says. ‘Lethimn 
his own terms’! He’s keen on 
thing or he wouldn’t be shot 
a cablegram like that over ! 
Damn the expense, he must | 
said, when he dictated a mes 
as long as that. He makes it 
clear, doesn’t he, as to wha 
wants? That’s the Old Mar 
over.” ; 

Yorke read: 

Popular demand for full, cor 
hensive, authoritative series of ar 
on Graustark. Am convinced if] 
erly handled it would be of tremen 
interest. Must be exhaustive t 
ment of conditions before, during 
after war, with as much personal observative interest as oD 
able. Spare no expense in matter and do not delay. See Ba 
for purpose. Makeit worth his while. In order tosecure? ‘or! 
him name his own terms if necessary. Put every facility 4 
command. Impress upon him necessity for quick aetion. \ 
we want isstory of Graustark’s activities in war and consequ' 
of same. Full details as to fate of royal family and pr 
dition of same. Prefer accounts of individual m 
court. Economic conditions, political situation and 
side lights. Imperative should have someone of 
theoretical turn of mind on job. Man with vision ane 
tion, and yet to be depended upon for accuracy. 
importance of keeping project as secret as possible. 
is not in London, trace him down and present pr 
Wire result at once. _ Cn 

What neither of them suspected was that this cables 
was written in a New York club under the arbitrary suP 
sion of five or six gentlemen who knew what they wa! 

Yorke folded the message and handed it bea 
burne, who restored it to his pocket. Both selected’ 
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eep them fresh and odorless! 


-with Sunbrite, the “double action” cleanser 


It not only scours off the stains 
but also sweetens and purifies 


The first essential for delicious tea or coffee? Every 
good cook knows—asweet, fresh pot for making it ! 


Soap and water and sun used to be the tedious 
steps necessary for real cleanliness— and even then 
stale odors and flavors would creep in. But now 
in one simple cleansing process you can keep your 
coffee and tea pots and all your cooking utensils 
not only stainless and shining but absolutely sweet 
and fresh and odorless! 

Sunbrite does it with its double action power 
to sweeten and purify as it scours and cleans. For 
this cleanser contains an element which destroys 
all taint of stale odors and flavors. It scours 
thoroughly, of course, yet it does not mar by 
scratching and it will not hurt the hands. 

“But double action must cost more,’’ you 
think. No—price is another of Sunbrite’s 
unusual advantages. For it is not a high priced 
cleanser; in fact, it costs a thifd less than you 
often pay for a cleanser. And to every can is 
attached a United Profit Sharing Coupon! 

No more stale, strong odors in your kitchen 
utensils or about the bathroom fixtures! With 
the same efforts you use to clean and scour, now 
sweeten and purify, in addition—with Sunbrite, ———— 


the ‘‘double action”’ cleanser. . 
Double 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
they desired from the tray of hors d’ceuvres presented—and 
impartially recommended—by the waiter, who saw that 
they were Americans. As the man wriggled off among the 
tables, the editor spoke, and there was genuine envy in his 
voice. 

“You lucky dog!” 

Pendennis Yorke looked at him in mild astonishment. 

“Oh, is that the way I should feel about it?” 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“T’m not so sure that I do,’’ was the other’s reply. 

“Good Lord! I call it the greatest compliment a fellow 
could have, coming from the Old Man himseif and 2 

“Tt is a compliment, Shelburne—a great compliment. I 
certainly appreciate it.” 

“Can you start at once?” 

Yorke leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

“By George, you do jump to conclusions, don’t you? 
I haven’t even said I’d start at all.” 

Shelburne stared. 

““You—you don’t mean to say you’re going to turn it 
down, Yorke?” he gasped. 

*‘T shall have to think it over.” 

“Well, I’m damned!’’ 

“Surprised you, eh? Thought I’d jump at it?” 

“T sure did. See here, didn’t you get that little line— 
‘name his own terms’? Well, holy smokes! What more 
do you want?” 

“‘T’ll let you know tomorrow afternoon, Shelburne.” 

““Tomorrow aft—— Come now, Yorke! A chance like 
this doesn’t come in a ——”’ 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” repeated Yorke firmly. 

“What’s the matter with tomorrow morning?” de- 
manded the incredulous Shelburne. 

His companion indulged in a slow grin. Then, affecting 
a bored manner, he announced, “I’m going to sleep till 
noon tomorrow, that’s what’s the matter.” 

“But, good Lord, tomorrow isn’t Sunday!” 

“You’d sleep for a week, Shelburne, if you were in my 
boots.” 

Acting on a sudden impulse, he produced his bill fold 
and calmly, deliberately extracted the check, which he 
handed to Shelburne. 

““T guess you’d sleep well if you had that in your jeans.” 

Shelburne blinked. 

“Sleep well? Man, I’d never wake up!” 

“Well, now you cable your Old Man that the renowned 
Mr. Yorke is considering his proposition and promises to 


set his alarm clock for twelve o’clock sharp, noon, to- 
morrow, London time. I’ll give you a ring at one o’clock. 
I admit the thing appeals to me. There’s a good story in 
it. And besides, I’ve always wanted to go to Graustark. 
Your soup is getting cold, old chap.” 

The next afternoon at one Shelburne took down the 
receiver. 

“That you, Mr. Shelburne? Yorke speaking. I have 
decided to go to Graustark.”’ 

“Good!”’ was Shelburne’s laconic response. “I thought 
you would.” 

“‘T’ll be in to see you as soon as I’ve-been to the bank.” 

“Righto! By the way, I trust you slept well last night 
and this morning’’—sarcastically. 

“‘T didn’t sleep a darned wink’’—cheerfully. 


Three days later Pendennis Yorke was on his way to. 


Graustark. Every known convenience had been placed at 
his command by the powerful newspaper, whose influence 
was not to be denied and whose ramifications reached to 
the farthermost ends of the earth. As the accredited 
representative of a great American newspaper, he was 
assured of privileges and courtesies that would have been 
most grudgingly extended to any European employed in a 
similar undertaking. Not only was he a citizen of that 
most envied, and at the same time most despised of all 
countries, but he was plentifully supplied with American 
gold, or its equivalent. 

“A dollar bill,’’ Shelburne had said, “‘is really the only 
passport you need over in that part of Europe. I’ve got 
it figured out, Yorke. If you were to estimate the cost of a 


trip around the world in marks or kronen or rubles, you: 


could circumnavigate the globe twenty times on a silver 
dollar and take a side trip to the moon besides.” 

Yorke traveled light. Experience had taught him that 
one can jump quicker and farther and land nearer the 
right spot if he keeps his weight down—and by weight he 
meant luggage. He had once declared that he could go 
around the world with a kit bag as his sole piece of luggage 
and be as immaculate at the end of the journey as at the 
start. For the present journey, however, he was supported 
by two kit bags—one brand new—a hatbox, a dressing 
case—very old and disgracefully marred—a collapsible 
typewriter and his dauntless camera. The extra bag and 
the hatbox were concessions to chance; he might Sbe 
invited to dine at the royal palace! Stranger things than 
that had happened to him. For example, his marriage to 
Rosa Schmitz. That event most certainly called for a 
frock coat and a silk hat—and he had had absolutely 
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nothing to wear! Unless you would call a frayed 
battered golf suit with army-blue stockings somethi; 
wear at one’s wedding, to say nothing of a cap that 
lost some of its youth and all of its pride when he was 
in college. On the other hand, it was true that on at. 
one occasion he had been vulgarly overdressed; ay 
perial wedding in Central Africa, when the king| 
twenty-odd brides and all his subjects were so sj 
arrayed that a single cake of soap would have suffia 
disrobe the entire tribe if applied vigorously and ind 
ually. 

He carried, besides his passports and credentials, a; 
ber of letters to prominent personages in Edelweiss 
capital of Graustark. These letters had been procure 
him by the energetic and persistent Shelburne, wh, 
lieved in the principle of asking for what you w 
you can’t get it in one way, try another. 

It was no easy matter to get into Graustark. 
principality, beset on all sides by rapacious a: 
less irresponsible neighbors, had been compell 
strict and, on the whole, drastic regulations goy 
admittance of aliens within her borders. Si 
she was in a great bowl surrounded by impassa 
mountains, she was in a position to enforce th 
tions, with the result that only those who came 
credentials and could offer satisfactory reaso: 
presence in the country were permitted to enter. 
to the fertile rock-bound valley was to be gaine 
means of the jealously guarded mountain pa 
portals were in charge of the military branch of 
ment, and though a hostile army could have fore 
attacking in considerable strength, it was next 
sible for anyone to pass in time of peace except by 


‘ mission of the customs officials. Woe betide the advent 


who sought to enter by stealth or the smuggler 
dreamed that craft would enable him to cross the ba 
with his contrabrand wares. 

Yorke had soon discovered that but little informa 
was to be gleaned in London official or diplomatic ci 
concerning Graustark. It was known, of course, that 
had cast her lot with Serbia and Russia at the outbreg 
the Great War, and it was also known that her terri 
had not been invaded by the enemy. This was due tc 
fact that she was out of the direct path of Mackens 
armies and to the additional fact that her conquest 
occupation would have had no strategie value in 
general plan of the Teutonic high command. Her 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Counter Shaft Gear: Drop-forged, [ff 
chrome nickel steel, double heat- ™ 
treated. Not only is the construc- 
tion unusually heavy, but the gear 
is mounted on two special roller 
bearings. 
to the cheaper practice. of using 
simply a case-hardened gear of low- 
carbon steel and mounting it on 
plain bushings—eliminates the 
trouble and cost of replacement 
so common with the other design. 
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This practice—contrary 


Invisible Car-Costs 


Mean Low Owner-Costs 


a are not always odious. 
1 they are very illuminating and 
le a just and sensible way to make a 
minating and economical purchase. 
} 


“is one of the reasons why the 
jobile mechanical parts display is 
g such a valuable guide to buyers. 


Facts That Turn 
Spotlight on all Cars 


ito your nearest Hupmobile sales- 
Instead of hearing glittering 
lities about values, and reassur- 
yords about quality, you'll find 
before your eyes the naked facts— 


bile parts, themselves, vital in- 
ition about Hupmobile engineering, 
ruction, material and workmanship. 


In studying these facts you get many 
revealing side lights on all cars, whether 
priced above or below Hupmobile. 


If you don’t know the difference between 
a piston pin and a cotter pin, these 
simple lessons in the why and wherefore 
of invisible costs are meant especially 
for you. No mechanical knowledge 
whatsoever is needed to understand them. 


Then when you go shopping for an 
automobile you will know some of the 
reasons why one car costs more than 
another—and why one car is necessarily 
better than another. 


When you have finished studying a Hup- 
mobile parts display you will have a 
new understanding of Hupp quality— 


that quality which is a guarantee of 
untroubled motoring, of longer life, of 
lower operating and maintenance costs. 


Knowing What Your 
Money Will Bring 


You will know that if you pay less you 
cannot reasonably expect the same high 
quality and the same economical service 
—that in many instances you will not 
get such quality and service even by 
paying more. 


In other words, you will realize, as you 
have never realized before, that from the 
owner's standpoint, invisible costs 
mean low costs and complete satisfaction. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
but valiant army was not feared by the Austrian and 
German hordes that fought back the Muscovites in the 
early stages of the war, nor was it even considered danger- 
ous by the armies that swept on to Bukharest in the 
successful campaign against Rumania. 

It was of record that Graustarkian troops, together 
with the friendly armies of Axphain and Dawsbergen, 
adjoining principalities, had participated in several major 
engagements as part of the great Russian Army under the 
command of Grand Duke Nicholas. Moreover, there was 
mention in dispatches—brief, it is true—from the Eastern 
front, of a Graustarkian force holding an important bridge- 
head until strong Muscovite reénforceements came up to 
drive the Hungarians back. Except for such meager 
reports as these, Graustark’s activities in the war were 
unheralded in Great Britain. Close and careful study of 
reports from the Russian front revealed the fact that in 
every one of the operations mentioned Graustark troops 
were commanded by His Serene Highness Prince Robin, 
ruler of the little land on the edge of the Occident. 

The veil of obscurity descended upon Graustark and its 
neighbors with the collapse of Russia and the fall of 
Rumania. They had been mere specks to begin with; the 
world easily lost sight of them in the dust raised by the 
crash of Russia. It is even probable that Graustark and 
her inconspicuous allies came in for a share of the scorn 
and abuse that was heaped upon the faithless Russians, 
although no mention of them was to be found in the press 
at the time or afterward. They merely dropped out of 
notice. The world was not interested in trifles. If the 
world gave them a thought at all, it was to wonder 
hazily whether they were red or white. Had the red tiger 
gobbled them up? 

The British Foreign Office managed to clear up a little 
of the fog just before Yorke left London. They came for- 
ward with the information that the former principality of 
Axphain, immediately north of Graustark, had established 
a soviet government after overthrowing the thousand- 
year-old Bolaroz dynasty. There had been at least two 
abortive attempts on the part of the monarchists to 
restore the crown, and there were even now rumors of an 
impending movement to overthrow the communists. 

Axphain apparently had succumbed to the influence of 
Ukraine, whose able emissaries and propagandists had 
swooped out of the northeast’ to foster discontent and 
revolution among the people. Graustark and Dawsbergen, 
so far as known, had maintained their integrity and were 
now supposed to be independent units in the newly 
created confederacy of Czecho-Slovakia, although Yorke 
was obliged to accept as a basis for this surmise conditions 
as they had existed at least two years in the past. He had 
studied maps and Continental time-tables for the better 
part of a night, devising the most direct and the least 
arduous route to Edelweiss. The tail end of a severe 
winter in the upper reaches of the Balkans had greatly 
impaired the facilities for railway travel. There were but 
three trains a week from Vienna to Klodso, where passen- 
gers changed to a slow, uncertain train that transported 
them to a division point some sixty miles from the Grau- 
stark frontier. Here they took the branch line running 
direct to the border town of Selnak. 

Yorke was considerably dismayed by the prospect ahead. 
It was certain that there would be many discomforts and, 
even worse, many delays. Nevertheless, he started off 
from London with a stout heart and a bland faith in the 
luck that had seldom failed him. He was a light-hearted 
chap, this Pendennis Yorke; cheerfulness had paid his 
way on many a weary road. 

This was February. He gave himself two months at the 
outside to complete the task he had set unto himself. The 
first of May would see him back in London. As he sped 
down to Dover on this raw, bleak day, it was very pleasant 
to sink back in his seat and ruminate over future comforts 
to be derived from the untouched balance of five thousand 
guineas he had in bank, and more than once he chuckled 
over the astonishment of the teller who took in his check 
for deposit. It had been quite a shock to the poor fellow. 

But his calculations were wrong. The first of May was 
not to see him back in London. Indeed, as it turned out, 
the first of May was to find him in grave doubt as to 
whether he would ever be in London again. 

The cherished though much bethumbed picture of Rosa 
Schmitz on her wedding day accompanied him on the 
journey. The custom that tailors have of putting the 
pocket on the inner right side of a coat instead of the left 
was all that saved Rosa from reposing snugly against his 
heart during his waking hours. 

The once luxurious Orient Express landed him in Vienna 
a few nights after his departure from London, and on the 
following morning he boarded the ramshackle unheated 
train for Klodso. This stage of the journey, he was in- 
formed by a lugubrious hopeless-eyed railway official, 
promised to be anything but satisfactory. In the first 
place it was doubtful if the train would ever get through to 
the end of the line at all; and in case it did, it was alto- 
gether possible that it might not accomplish the feat in one 
day. Frequently it took two or three. What with the 
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dilapidated condition of the rolling stock, the wretched 
state of the roadbed, the shortage of fuel, the shiftlessness 
of crews, it was more or less certain that something would 
happen before the day was over; so if the gentleman would 
be guided by the advice of one who wished him well, 
although a stranger, he would remain in Vienna and not go 
to that God-forsaken, accursed town of Klodso. Besides, 
argued the forlorn official, if the gentleman didn’t freeze to 
death on the trip he would surely starve to death when he 
got to Klodso. It would be much pleasanter to freeze or 
starve to death in Vienna, if the gentleman only knew it. 
A great many people were doing it, so he would not be 
conspicuous. 

Yorke was to discover almost at the outset that the man 
had not drawn upon his imagination in providing him with 
these dolorous details. Less than twenty miles out of 
Vienna, the train stopped on a siding and remained there 
for three hours, apparently for no reason at all. At the end 
of that time the engine driver decided to start up again, a 
praiseworthy impulse that was, however, almost frustrated 
by the obstinacy of the locomotive, which had to be coaxed 
and jerked and belabored for fully half an hour before it 
could be induced to move. Something, it appears, had 
frozen up while it loitered. Yorke, the only English- 
speaking person on the train, said a great many things 
about the system that pleased his fellow passengers, not- 
withstanding the fact that they did not understand a word. 
It was the way he said them. 

At last, after fourteen hours of laborious panting and 
puffing and creaking, the train finally groveled into the 
almost lightless depot in Klodso. It was after eleven 
o’clock. The platform was deserted save for the half dozen 
shivering passengers who got off, and a trainman or two. 
A chill, damp wind smote the tired, unhappy travelers; it 
came from nowhere out of the black void that seemed actu- 
ally to be smothering the shadowy station. 

The American, with his customary foresight, had forti- 
fied himself against emergency by purchasing a well-filled 
lunch basket before leaving Vienna. A couple of large 
vacuum bottles contained hot coffee in quantity. And yet 
despite these precautions he was almost famished at the 
journey’s end, for the very good reason that he had, with 
true Yankee generosity, shared his provisions with the 
three other occupants of the carriage, a man ang two 
women, all of whom had seen better and no doubt nobler 
days. 

There is a fine old adage that says one good turn deserves 
another. It does not always work out that way, but in this 
instance it did. Yorke’s guests at the scanty luncheon and 
even scantier dinner—the basket had been stocked for one 
hearty appetite instead of four—begged him with unintelli- 
gible earnestness to accept a lift in the dilapidated auto- 
mobile that had come to the station to meet them. As 
there was no other vehicle in sight, and as he had not the 
remotest idea how to find a hotel, Yorke piled in with them, 
bags and all. Off they rattled over vile pavements, through 
dark sinister streets, coming at last to a dimly lighted 
plaza, on the far side of which gleamed windows of what 
proved to be the principal hotel in Klodso. He never knew 
what language it was that his new acquaintances spoke; 
but whatever it was, they became suddenly and almost 
alarmingly prodigal in the use of it. He gathered that they 
were saying good-by to him, and perhaps wishing him good 
luck. They made a vocal racket of such intensity in front 
of the hotel that a startled porter came out to see whether 
a fresh revolution had started. They had been silent and 
strangely aloof up to the moment of parting, and certainly 
there had been nothing in their deportment to prepare him 
for the physical demonstration of gratitude that took 
place in front of the hotel. 

All three of them embraced him. The two women kissed 
him—and he wouldn’t have minded that if their lips had 
been warm—and then the man, apparently overcome by 
some swift, uncontrollableimpulse, also kissed him violently 
on both cheeks. The driver, too, was talking loudly, 
earnestly. For a moment Yorke feared that he was about 
to be favored with a kiss from this bewhiskered menial, but 
it blew over. He caught one phrase that was repeated over 
and over again, tenderly and solicitously by the women, 
emphatically by the men. He did not know what it was, 
but, he was pleased to translate it into “‘God bless you.” 
Later, as he shivered in a hard little bed in an unbelievably 
vast and icy room, he decided that the second word was 
“help”’ instead of ‘‘bless.’’ 

The next morning he discovered that the head waiter— 
a one-legged chap—could speak English. He was a Hun- 
garian who had worked for three years at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, and who wished with great bitterness 
that he had remained in America instead of hurrying back 
to the fatherland only to have his leg shot off at Lemberg. 
From this repentant individual he ascertained that a train 
usually left for Selnak at ten o’clock. It would pay the 
gentleman, however, to inquire at the railway station 
before making preparations to catch that or any other 
train leaving Klodso. One never could tell about trains in 
these days. Sometimes they got stalled up or down the 
line and were abandoned by the crews. Anyone could see, 
he went on to explain, that a train could not start out from 


~ ing his brow. 


Klodso unless it first came in from somewhere els 
then there was always the chance that even tho 
engine was working properly, the crew wouldn’t be» 
at all. ' 

Besides, it was said that the tracks we: 
to be depended upon because the peasants, b 
in need of fuel, tore them up in order to 
home consumption. Also, he had heard f, 
reliable source that the bridges to the north y 
Moreover, brigands frequently stole entire tr 
gers and all, making off with them into the hills, 

“How the deuce could they make off into the hi 
a railway train?’”’ demanded the skeptical Mr 

“It is very simple, gentleman,” replied the: 
ging his shoulders. ‘‘ During the war the go 
structed a great many little spurs for the pur 
men and munitions from point to point 
sible delay. After the war they forgot to 
there you are, gentleman.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Yorke thoughtfully. “1 
have you ever been in Edelweiss?” : 
“Not since the war,” replied the waiter, 
“T was there when I was ¢ 
Budapest, gentleman. In those days 
country were welcome in Graustark. Nc 
They do not receive us with open arms un 
excellent recommendations. They are v 
unreasonable, gentleman, at the frontier.” 

“With reason, perhaps,’’ said Yorke ¢ 
what you tell me of the brigands on this sid 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“The time will surely come, gentlema: 

He checked the words abruptly and moj 
observed that his hand was clenched. 


Iv 


GUARD on the train that afternoon 

able light on this cryptic, uncompleted 
was a grizzled old fellow who had been in the 
Graustark State Railroad for many years. He 
English fairly well and was not averse to a friend 
with the young American traveler. 

Yorke had been permitted to cross the frontier 
rigid but courteous examination by the customs 
Selnak, who went to considerable pains to 
that it was not only a private but a national j 
behold an American in the act of setting foot 
of Graustark. The Klodso train, much to its. 
had started on schedule and had arrived at tl 
frontier post almost an hour ahead of time 
solely to bribery on the part of one of its pz 
it seems, made judicious use of a handful of 
each of which bore in excellent English the ta 
God We Trust.” 

“You must remember, sir,’’ said the g 
tially, ‘“‘that Graustark is looked upon as the 
It is not surprising that those worthless 
envy and despise us. They have got th 
communism and precious little else. It gal 
know that the people of Graustark subsist 
while the best they can have is the husk. — 
They are human beings, and they have been | 
ceived, defiled. They were promised Paradise 
they get? Purgatory, sir. The red specte1 
them, keeping them alive with promises that 
fulfilled. And when the same red specter 
gates it is turned away and has to fall b 
who created it. 

“So, sir, they hate us because we have k 
order and are content to toil for our daily 
could they would break down our walls and 
tion among us. But we have so far succeede 
them out. They have tried to seduce us, but ¥ 
our honor. That irks them, sir. This fellow who 
with you in Klodso, and had an evil look | 
once a decent, honest man, I have no doubt. - 
considers himself honest now. But the 
behind him and he does not dare look bat 
these barrier mountains of ours he knows th 
plenty. He is hungry, so he snarls at us. Itis 
dogs, sir.’ 

“‘Am I to understand that they have tried to ove 
your government?”’ os 

‘Alas, not only have they tried but they are stil 
You may not know, sir, that north of us lies A 
a prosperous state, but now a vast pigsty. 
men of that unhappy land are constantly in 
stark and Dawsbergen to aid them in the é! 
the old government and to crush commu. 
other hand, vicious and fanatical agents of 
steal in among our people to spread the so-call 
liberty and equality. They seek endlessly to ¢ 


kings and queens instead of serfs.” 
‘Are they making any headway?”’ 
The guard smiled a little grimly. 5 

(Continued on Page 118) — 
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best—who suggested that our Administration ar- 

range to have an important new bill concerning 
foreign trade prepared and put through Congress in the 
final ten days of a short session. It was just such a sugges- 
tion as the business man is apt to make in perfect good 
faith and in equally perfect misunderstanding of pretty 
much all the facts there are which control legislation in 
Washington. Things are not done that way there, and the 
results would be rather sad if they were. Occasionally 
under special stress or amid peculiar conditions either 
House of Congress, particularly the Senate, acts very 
quickly; but such cases arise usually from well-known or 
widely discussed conditions which culminate suddenly. 
Ordinarily it takes years rather than days to secure 
thoughtful legislation, and except in wartime it is well this 
is so, although it must be confessed that the slowness of the 
process is sometimes exasperating. 

For the particular matter of which my friend wrote me 
more than four years were required, or, to be exact, from 
March, 1914, to April, 1918. Throughout this whole period 
the problem which reached solution in the so-called Webb- 
Pomerene Act—technically the Export Trade Act—was 
under consideration, and during much of that time the dis- 
cussion of it was active. For two special reasons we shall 
look at the history of this law with some care, though not at 
great length. One reason is that a thousand or more busi- 
ness concerns scattered through forty-one states are now 
acting under the law, and their owners and employes with 
their families may well number in excess of one million per- 
sons, so that the legislation is important on its economic 
and its human side. A second reason is that it permits 
showing the utter falsity of the statements too freely made 
that President Wilson did not wish counsel or accept 
advice. I purpose to stamp here and now on this falsehood 
by quoting the plain statements made to him by me, which 
were not only welcomed but adopted and by his signature 
made part of our existing law. 

We must go back briefly to the early months of 1914, 
when the Clayton Bill was pending. I have said before 
that Congress was not very familiar with the way in which 
business was carried on, and this became especially appar- 
ent as regards export trade in a way that was either humor- 
ous or threatening, according to the point of view. This 
was, of course, obvious to men who were experienced 
exporters, and they proceeded to express their views with 
celerity and moderation. They had a good case and pre- 
sented it vigorously without hampering themselves by 
adding abusive adjectives to sound arguments. 


['eet= was once a good business man—one of the 


When Mr. Wilson Sought Advice 


HE directors of the American Manufacturers Export 

Association, acting in codperation with the Merchants 
Association of New York and doubtless with other bodies, 
adopted on March 24, 1914, the following resolutions: 


1. That we urge upon Congress to consider the fundamental 
difference between regulating interstate trade, all of which is 
within the United States and all the competitors for which are 
therefore subject to the legislation of Congress, and regulating 
export trade, all of which is outside the United States and all the 
competitors for which, excepting only the Americans engaged in 
foreign trade, are therefore not subject to the legislation of 
Congress. 

2. That we urge upon Congress, in framing regulations for 
foreign trade, as distinguished from interstate trade, to consider 
that any law would be fundamentally unjust which, while power- 
less to prevent the practices by which foreigners everywhere 
resist the competition of American goods, forbade American 
exporters selling American goods in the markets of the world in 
the face of combined foreign competition to adopt business 
methods which are fostered by foreign law and foreign business 
custom, and which are universally employed by foreign com- 
petitors. 

3. That we urge upon Congress in framing new legislation to 
avoid placing any handicap upon American capital and Amer- 
ican enterprise engaged in foreign trade, and to permit Amer- 
icons a tree hand while selling American goods in the markets of 
the world. 


A copy of these was sent to the President, to the Speaker, 
and to others, including myself. On April tenth I wrote 
to President Wilson about these resolutions: 


A law which applied to foreign trade precisely the language 
and restrictions applied to domestic trade would by that very 
act so evidence the ignorance of those who drew that law as to 
make them laughable in the eyes of the well-informed world. 
There are, of course, many principles in common between for- 
eign and domestic trade. There are many points in which they 
differ. Furthermore, the methods of doing business in different 
countries are not the same. An exporter in America cannot 
deal with China and Mozambique and Australia and India and 
England in the same way. To require him to do so is to erect a 
bar over his factory door, and to write upon it, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
do business.” You will pardon my saying that to deal 


Storm Center—=By 
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with this sensitive matter of foreign trade without accurate 
knowledge of its principles and details seems to me very much 
like one undertaking the practice of law without knowledge 
either of the principles of jurisprudence or of the procedure of 
the courts. 


Any reader will agree that this was plain advice. It was 
given of my own motion, unasked. How was it received? 
With arrogance, coldness or even brutality, to use some 
words which have been publicly applied by writers to 
Mr. Wilson since his death? Four days later he sent me 
this message: 


The matter brought to my attention by the resolutions you 
sent me, which were adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Manufacturers Export Association, is a very impor- 
tant one indeed, to which I have recently had my attention 
several times called. I should like sometime to have your own 
mature views in the matter. Perhaps you could suggest some 
line of legislation which would be at once helpful and safe. 


Flaws in the Clayton Bill 


HE candid reader will kindly observe that this ‘‘ remote, 
inaccessible’? man—to use other recent adjectives—ac- 
tually asked suggestions. He got them the next day thus: 


I think from the point of view of our foreign trade these things 
should be done: 

1. The Sherman antitrust law should remain unchanged in 
full force and vigor, subject to its interpretation and further 
definition by the courts. 

2. No extension of its scope or attempt to define it by special 
enactment as regards foreign trade should be made. 

3. Our export trade should be placed under the surveillance 
of the Federal Trade Commission to report such readjustments 
in the law as the facts observed by them may indicate. 

The bill introduced by Judge Clayton (H. R. 15657) as 
printed in full in the papers of today contains as respects foreign 
trade certain grave mistakes. Section 3 would destroy every 
foreign agency held on behalf of American manufacturers all 
over the world. To be quite frank, the effort on the part of this 
department to push our foreign commerce would be very largely 
negatived by the enactment of this paragraph. . . . 

Surely it is not meant to require that the agent I create in 
Japan is free to buy from any competitor in America or in Eng- 
land or in Germany. If he isso free there can exist no agency and 
I can have no representative in Japan unless I establish my own 
office there, and this only the great concerns can do. Never was 
clause better adapted in the respect of foreign trade to force a 
monopoly in the hands of Big Business than the above. 

. Very frankly, the above paragraph isa case of altruism 
gone mad. ... 
The above paragraph even with respect to domestic 


trade involves, as I have written before, grave consequences in _ 


respect to injuring the business of the small retailer. Pardon me 
if I must emphatically protest against the arbitrary form of this 
provision. . This paragraph cannot be success- 
fully defended in public discussion. In its present form 
the very business men whom we are seeking to help must in 
self-defense cry out against its enactment. 


They did in fact so cry out. Mr. M. A. Oudin, vice presi- 
dent of the International General Electric Company, in an 
address before the National Foreign Trade Convention at 
Washington on May twenty-seventh, said: 


Laws applicable to [foreign commerce] cannot possibly apply 
to domestic trade, and vice versa; and manufacturers, producers 
and distributors engaged in export trade operate in a sphere of 
activity which should make them the object of benevolent 
rather than hostile legislation. . The prohibitions enacted 
in the Sherman Law with a single eye to domestic commerce now 
fall with blighting effect upon our entire export commerce. 


All this was certainly outspoken, and of course the rea- 
son for its plainness was that. the President wanted the 
truth, not something doctored to suit preconceived opin- 
ions. But of course the acid test was to be the action taken. 
The objectionable clauses were omitted from the Clayton 
Act; the export situation received separate study; the 
Webb-Pomerene Law was duly enacted and the Federal 
Trade Commission exercises a general supervision over 
procedure under it. President Wilson asked business 
advice, received it, heeded it and acted in accord with it. 
During the first eight months of 1928 goods to the value of 
$63,000,000 were exported by associations formed under 
this legislation. 


In an earlier article reference was made to shipping diffi- 
culties in 1915. They were real enough, and appeals for 
some action by the Government to relieve the situation 
came to me in a steady stream. There has recently been 
an attempt to revive the attacks made at the time upon 
the Administration because of the way in which it then 
tried to help our commerce in its difficulties and also to 
help Europe to a steady supply of food and supplies other 
than war materials. I am not especially concerned to 
answer these renewed criticisms. It seems preferable to 
give extracts from unpublished documents of the time, 
merely noting for comparison these words from a recent 


\’ 


book—“There was almost no tonnage for gale.’ 
writer saved himself by that ‘‘almost,” as we sh 
A business friend wrote me in January, 1915: ; 
| 

The present difficulties of securing steamship space , 
ments to Europe are admittedly temporary, and assum 
the Ship Purchase Bill has been passed it will be imr 
you to secure ships quick enough to relieve the a 
the probabilities are that by the time new shi 
war would be over, resulting in the release of a la 
ships now interned in neutral ports. 


My reply, in early February, was meant too 
general situation as well as to deal with my frienc 
tion. It said: : , 


I regard as intolerable that a steamship co 
break its written contract and in the face of su 
demand upon the one hand three times the 
for which the contract provided and should 
refuse to furnish the facilities for which the con’ 
The reason given for such violation is merely 
could make more money by doing it. 

These violations have been regular and frequen 
. . +. Ihave in mind as this is written a ship: 
barrels of flour on which the contract rates both as { 
and time of shipment have been broken and about wh 
now a question whether they will be carried at all. Tha 
on the wharves at Galveston and New Orleans, Amer 
not cotton and wheat, the transportation of w 
I could take you to American factories closed th 
are sold, because the steamship companies r 
them at all. 

I repeat that I regard the above conditions as 

: Meantime from manufacturers and 1 
this country come letters demanding that s 
done to stop the grip the steamship companii 

Your statement that ships cannot be had qu 
relieve the congestion surprises me. Three times. ast 
the last month ships have been available for purchase b 
about which there is no question as to neutrality. . . . 
had in my possession the originals, and now haye co 
cablegrams offering French and English built ships for sal 
for immediate delivery, others for delivery s' ly dy 
I have had a definite offer of 13 English registry ships a} 
for immediate sale within the last three weeks { 
tails.) Peers BX 

. . . If any private interest will endeavor to 
problem it will be welcome. If any corporate interests wi 
any desire to treat it other than on the basis of grasp all t] 
get, they will be welcome, too; but thus far no one, any 
has appeared who cares for what seems to me the vital 
the whole matter, namely, the movement of America 
merce. 


Later in the same month I wrote: 


I am told frankly by men interested in shij 
want the Government to keep off, not for any 
but for distinctly private ones. For example, an 
in a Norwegian steamship company did not 
earnings interfered with and was most anxic 
should happen which would provide a larger 
now to handle our commerce, though he sho} 
merchandise lying upon the docks in his own 
would not carry and others would not carry, and the cot 
in which was stopped dead because an American 01 of 
vessels saw fit to put his personal veto on it. 


Criticism But No Advice 


P 

ee critics offered no suggestion of what the affir 
course to meet the actual distress should have bee 
one of them who has something to say of indecision’ 
self silent as regards any constructive idea. It is on 
to stand on the sidelines and say in effect “Do nc 
let them suffer”; it is another and a very different tl 
decide what to do when the sufferers call on y 
action, and the responsibility for action or inacl 
yours. I am not here concerned to defend the legis 
that in time was enacted, but merely to say thatt 
tive was not ours. The country called insist 
and a sincere effort was made to give it. Te 
experiment in socialism” is picturesque but p 
Having been at the time an interested o : 
related to what was done, though not directly an a 
it, I feel in looking back that it was right to do almos 
thing that gave reasonable promise of relief. I caret 
whether it was called socialistic or not so long as it ( 
hope of ending the troubles that existed, and I felt tl 
only for our own sakes but for the sake of the worl 


was looking eagerly to us for the supplies it needed. 


It is not without bearing on this whole situation th 
Department of Commerce took steps early in 1916 t 
mote the construction of standardized ships. I en 
Mr. E. Platt Stratton, consulting engineer of the 
York Board of Underwriters and formerly supervi 
the American Bureau of Shipping, to prepare a stl 
the subject. The pamphlet written by him, @! 
Standardization in the Construction of Freight Ship 
published by the Government in May, 1916. M 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BAGK 


Don’t be misled into buying some other 
material represented as genuine Gold-Seal 
‘Congoleum. Insist that the Gold Seal ap- ° 
pear on the face of the goods you buy. It is 
the only way by which you can be sure of 
getting guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
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Ttwill save you a lot of work 


If food is spilled—if mud and dust are 
tracked in—just a few easy strokes of a 
damp mop and your Gold-Sea/ Congoleum 
Art-Rug is again fresh and spotless. 

Gold 


The smooth, waterproof surface of cai 
Congoleum means freedom from the drudg- 
ery of sweeping and beating! More time 
for leisure, for reading, and the many 
other things you’d like to do. 


The beauty of the designs and colorings 
will amaze you; deep-toned Oriental pat- 
terns—charming floral designs—neat, 
cheery tile and wood-block effects—all of 
them moderately priced. 


And these beautiful, seamless rugs never , 


curl up at the edges. They lie perfectly 


“ Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs,’ an interesting 
new booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all 
the beautiful Congoleum patterns in 
their actual full colors. Our nearest 
office will gladly send you a copy. It 
is free. Write us today! 


flat without fastening of any kind. 


Ask your dealer to show you these 
popular, guaranteed rugs. You can iden- 
tify the genuine by the Gold Seal which is 
pasted on the face of the design. 
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large sizes only. 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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ELLO! Hello there! Is this police 
H headquarters? Well, I am John Cit- 
izen and my home has been robbed.” 

“Yes, Mister Citizen. Where do you live? 
We'll send a detective 
right up.” d 

You are John Citizen, 
and you excitedly look 
over your ransacked 
drawers and closets, wait- 
ing for the detective’s 
arrival. Mentally, you 
picture and expect a big, 
burly, flat-footed bull of 
the kind made familiar by 
moving pictures, plays 
and detective-mystery 
stories. I have no quar- 
rel with the writers who 
use this standardized de- 
tective in pictures and 
drama. He iseasily recog- 
nized by the audience or 
reader—everybody knows 
that he is a detective on 
sight; and he makes the 
right sort of foil for the 
clever scientific amateur 
detective who is going to 
outguess him at every 
point. If he didn’t look 
like that there wouldn’t 
be any story or film, 
would there? 

Finally your doorbell is 
rung by an undersized, 
quiet-spoken stranger 
who might be a delivery 
man or meter reader. He 
identifies himself as a 
member of the police force 
by exhibiting his shield 
and begins an investiga- 
tion of the burglary. He 
didn’t look like a detec- 
tive when you opened the 
door and he doesn’t act 
like one now that he is in- 
side. 

He is not only quiet in 
speech and manner, but 
he uses no slang. 

The burglary may be a small one—some cheap sneak 
thief has taken a few hundred dollars’ worth of clothing 
and silverware, easily disposed of and not very easy to 
trace or identify. The detective writes down as good a 
description as you can give him and goes away, frankly 
telling you that the only chance of recovery in such a ease 
will be in the arrest of a thief in some other robbery and 
the finding of your property. Incidentally, he examines 
the broken lock on your door, probably recommends a 
different kind of lock, and gives you a word or two of advice 
about windows or other entrances to your premises that 
invite the sneak thief. 


A Detective in the Making 


F YOUR loss is considerable, involving jewels, furs, fam- 

ily plate and property more easily traced, he will look 
for finger prints and other evidence connecting the crime 
with a known criminal, or with some crook not in the 
Rogues’ Gallery, who may be apprehended later. 

Some weeks later, or even months, after you have given 
up hope of results and come to the conclusion that the 
police have forgotten your case, this detective reappears 
and asks you to visit headquarters and see if you can iden- 
tify any of your property in a lot of loot that has been 
recovered in the arrest of a gang of thieves. 

John Citizen wonders how all this is done. It is asystem 
with a capital S, the details of which will appear later. 

In police departments, in most instances, detectives are 
selected from the ranks on account of their fitness for the 
work. Usually the patrolman with a number of creditable 
arrests is most suitable, because he has shown alertness in 
the detection of crime and sound judgment in the prepara- 
tion of evidence against his prisoners. Also his contact 
with complainants, frequent court attendance, familiarity 
with procedure and association with detectives already in 
the service strongly incline him to a desire to engage in 
this class of police work. This type of bright policeman is 
always found and eventually is detailed to the detective 
division. 
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By George S. Dougherty 


Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department 


ILLUSTRATED Bry, 


WILLIAM KEMP 


The Detective Took a Newspaper, Dropped Some Cigar 

Ashes on it and Told the Porter to Put His Right Thumb 

and Fingers Into the Ashes and Put Them on the 
Paper, Making a Very Good Finger Print 


Attendance and instruction in the school for detectives, 
real department experience, contact with other and more 
experienced members of the detective division have much 
to do with his success. 

I find in my study of detective departments that the 
central bureau and district systems are most in vogue; 
New York, London, Paris, Berlin and many European 
cities have them. A commissioner and chief of detectives 
at police headquarters, an inspector or captain with a 
squad of detectives in each precinct or division, and an 
inspector or superintendent in charge of a number of pre- 
cinets—all responsible and reporting to headquarters. In 
the chiefs’ squads are specialists in the investigation of 
homicides, safe-and-loft burglaries, and all serious crimes. 

The argument in favor of precinct bureaus is that they 
form local detective bureaus, where the detectives famil- 
iarize themselves with every resident and every irregular 
inhabitant and work up special sources of information 
about the resorts of undesirables, and the like. When they 
have a crime beyond their ability the aid of specialists from 
headquarters is enlisted. 

It is business of quick-witted judgment. Many a time 
I have watched the actions and listened to the prattle of 
detectives as portrayed on the stage and wondered what 
the author or actor would do if either of them came in con- 
tact with a real detective of this age. The stage sleuth is 
usually an ass, while the actual product is a credit to his 
profession. As in all callings, there are some boneheads; 
but the majority make good, and very good at that. 

A successful detective should possess most of the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

A knowledge of human nature, in order to know what 
persons are likely to do; an interest in psychology, in 
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order to know why persons act and fe|, 
think as they do; knowledge of the e| 
that constitute each crime under iny} 
tion, as well as the evidence that m| 
obtained; ordinary intelligence and co} 
sense; a keen power of observation; abi\ 
practice deception; ability to gain an) 
confidence; resourcefulness, persisteng 
tireless capacity for work; a suspicious p\ 
an acquaintance with the kinds of by 
carried on in his district, as well as wi! 
persons who are employed in it, who liy, 
or who frequentit; ability to question g\| 
get information; knowing by sight p| 
who are likely to be the subject of polices 
With all these mi 
the element of luck 

When I was a 
young detective | 
back to the old hom 
expecting to awe the 
My sense of impo} 
over being a really 
detective was so ; 
that instead of | 
overawed my rel 
ridiculed me, and j 
proposed a test t 


what sort of detec 
was 


They brought 
about a dozen p 
graphs of childre 
girls, and all my co 
so there was a stro 
semblance between 


Put to the Te 


“TF YOU'RE su 
wonderful detec 
they said, “just pic 
the picture of yoursi 
' That put me or 
mettle. While exan 
‘ the photographs I | 
| to think and < 
\ a hunch. Suppo 

had set a trap form 
my sister’s picture 
little girl was not a 
the photographs at 
strongly sus 
such deception 
wey - ready to declare th 
at picture was not tt 
but how could I pro 

I went over the photographs several times, whil 
skeptical relatives watched me, enjoying what seem 
be my embarrassment. | 

“Her picture isn’t there!’’ I finally announced. — 

“That’s right—but how did you know?” 

“Why, all these little girls are wearing earrings, a! 
sister’s ears were never pierced.” 

In those days screw earrings were unknown, al 
very fact that any girl wore earrings was proof thi 
ears were pierced: ; 

The detective should possess unfailing courage, ex¢ 
eyesight, have a good memory, be even-tempere 


refrain from discussing his work or any part of it : 
bes 


one except when actually necessary. He shoul: 


-reader of human nature, not too quick to arrive a 


clusions, and always give the suspected or accuse 
benefit of any reasonable doubt. He should treat oth 
he would expect to be treated and remember that tl 
is made for every human being, innocent and guilty 
His conclusions should be based upon facts. Imagina 
thoughts, beliefs, theories, and the like are not evid an 
are never received against the defendant. i 

The conscientious detective will soon learn that the 
grave dangers of injustice in his work and he will be 
to make accusations until guilt has been proved b 
a doubt. 

I was once called to a New England city where a bul 
had been committed in the office of a factory, a larg 
of money being obtained from the safe and a night ¥ 
man shot. The latter was at the point of death and u 
to give any information. At the railroad station the 
of the local detective force met me. o 

“Well, Dougherty, it was a waste of time to brin 
up here, for we know who did that job.” 

\ (Continued on Page 158) 


- 7 EN a person is trying to concentrate 

-; something they don’t want to do, 
‘n't it funny how their attention will 
yr a sample, while making out the 
ad rent checks, the 
segre a person’s mind will 
wii the new closed-model 
six'limber, which is being 
it that great automo- 
yaifacturing center Fob, 
__ ¢ they will worry over 
/ ty had only kept their 
iw on the fifth tee last 
aymorning they would 
ei on the green in three. 


e' 
otnto this by no means 
sivy female habit of mind 
jaon the Inland Sea of 
», nile I was floating on it 
ypoat, the Cantdetania, 
» and Jim was going 
die world on. I was try- 
»gimy dairy wrote up on 
» }fore we arrived, on ac- 
- fat is the way I like to 
in —get them cleaned up 
suof the way before you 
Jhaye to, is my motto. 

{| nyways, I had my book 
ataies and fountain pen 
t,lso the inkwell to dip it 
ito far I had only wrote 


hughai, China, is ap- 
h. through the mouth of 
‘ar-tse-Kiang River, one 
» ost highly undrinkable 
sithe world, also the 2nd 
st The best part of the 
sivided in wards, called 
moneessions; the French 
«e, while England and 
i go fifty-fifty on the 
s the International. 
‘ly this is the main 
e The leading industries 
hiproduction of Chinese 
, npronounceable rivers 
cscripted sailors, mostly 


” 


l by the time I had that 
i run short of concentra- 
personally myself do 
much about either keep- 
p, dairy, see, or for read- 
i other person’s, which 
0 was doing hers very 
in two colored inks, and 
ur of fountain pens, one 
iW blue ink and the 
‘ith red, and wrote a line 
cin turn on white paper 
« the American spirit— 
li was always wanting I should read her stuff; but 
a limit to a daughter’s duty, so I would only look 
al say my how neat and she had to be satisfied. My 
ciry was being kept merely for friends back home, 
hey had made me promise I would do so, they 
ood enough to say that what Marie La Tour 
{; about the world had ought to be a hot sketch. 
ais day as usual when at it, my mind kept playing 
and Tunning after a bunch of old fillums we had 
4; Out with us to sell in the Orient, and one of these 
\eular called Solid Ivory. So when Jim come into 
full of jazz, far from minding the interruption, I 

d, being a perfectly normal woman, for the excuse 


‘loi, sweetness!” says Jim, flinging himself into the 
fled chair which distinguished our suite from a 
abin, “What’s on your mind now? I can see by 
‘ce that you been breaking the rule and thinking.” 
ave,” I admitted firmly. “I been thinking about us 
» moving pictures and you in particular.” 

en I better be going,” says Jim, reaching for his cap, 
you dig up Solid Ivory again.” 

vasn’t me dug it up, Jim,” I says real earnest. “It 
Goldringer, when he decided we might get rid of it 
e. But I’d prefer not to release it at all.” 

lever could understand,” says Jim, thoughtful, 
shat picture was such an awful flop. It had a lot of 
‘icked stuff in it, and it was funny as the dickens. 


TILLUSTRATED 


BY MAY WILSON 


I Was Trying to Get My Dairy Wrote Up on China Before We Arrived, on Account 
. That is the Way I Like to Do Things 


Remember the sequence where I go down cellar and pick up 
the cider barrel in one hand and drink out the bunghole?”’ 

“Sure I remember it!’’ I says bitterly. ‘‘And also the 
part where the tin lizzie won’t go so you pick it up and run 
up the hill with it on your head, and do a belly-whopper 
down the grade in it after. Cheap stuff, Jim, that’s what 
it was. Trick photography will never do a artist any good. 
Besides, there is another reason why that picture went 
over cold.” 

“No!” says Jim. ‘‘Now lay off what you’re going to 
say!’ 

ty will not!’’ says I cheerfully. ‘You know wKkat I 
think about using a double. You got to do things for your- 
self in this life if you want to make good, young feller, and 
let me tell you, Gorgeous, a bluff will always find you out 
in the end.” 

“Nix, you’re all wrong!’’ says Jim. ‘Using a double 
isn’t bluffing. Why, it’s a recognized item in the overhead 
of anystudio. Practically everybody in pictures uses them, 
and you know it as good as I do.” 

“‘T know that Solid Ivory was the first picture you ever 
used one in,”’ I says, really serious. ‘‘And also that it is the 
first failure you ever made.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t agree with you in the least,” says he with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘There is plenty of times when a actor 
should literally save their face. And believe me, baby, 
when I make this Chinese picture, The Last of the 
Manchus, that Goldringer wants shot while we are here, 
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I’m sure gonner let some unfortunate jump 
that precipice and go down on that burning 
junk and put in all them other punches 
the continuity calls for.” 

“You’ll do ’em yourself or 
you’re no husband of mine!’’ 
I says. ‘‘Here Goldringer is 
spending like water to get the 
big scenes actually shot in 
China, and you’d risk his money 
on a flop!”’ 

“Say, am I going to make this 
picture, or are you?” says he. 
“T’m getting too prominent to 
waste my time actually doing 
stunts myself when I can easy 
hire someone else to.” 

“And you’re getting so stuck 
on yourself you won’t even 
bother to look where you’re 
going!’’ I come back. ‘Better 
watch your step, Gorgeous!”’ 

“Say, listen to the papa!’’ 
says Jim, smooth as one of his 
own cocktails. ‘‘We can’t flop, 
that’s all!’ 

“Just you wait and see!” says 
I, which that certainly is a pretty 
safe comeback at any time, es- 
pecially when how long they are 
supposed to wait and exactly 
what they are to see when they 
do isn’t mentioned. 

Well, anyways, about then 
Eddie, our cabin boy, knocked 
and says come up on deck and 
look at China; you can see it 
pretty good on the port side, and 
Jim says naturally since that is 
where we will land, and the two 
of us parked our fight for future 
reference and went up, and there 
sure enough the whole passenger 
list of the Cantdetania was lean- 
ing over the rail looking ear- 
nestly at a muddy river dotted 
with slipper boats and junks 
and a thin irregular line on the 
horizon which was Shanghai. 

This harbor of Shanghai— 
well, a big boat can’t get into it 
on account, I suppose, of all the 
laundry done up country, and 
the trash, collar buttons, pawn 
tickets and ete that gets in the 
rivers from it are washed down, 
so’s the harbor is always clogged 
up. Thirteen miles out we had 
to take tenders and go in on 
them, and the reason this kind 
of service boat is called a tender 
is because the waves bounce you 
about so in one of them that you 
quickly get that way. 

Well, anyways, I and Jim got in one, and Jim didn’t sit 
with me but he had to go talk with the skipper, and I could 
hear him saying how many knots does she make an hour 
and ete, Jim being very nautical since we got started on 
our world tower, although all the seamanship I ever seen 
him actually practice was changing from port to sherry. 

Now when a person first sees a foreign country, why 
they get what you might call a first impression of it, and 
this impression is very likely to be the real genuine one, 
and mine of China was of noise—a happy noise. Japan, 
which we had just played the Nippon Circuit, is quiet as a 
traveling bootlegger. But the minute you hit China you 
hear it. 

Well, we landed directly on the Bund. I had always 
thought a bund was a kind of Chinese cake, but it seems 
it was merely the name of the water-front street, which, 
contrary to American custom, had no warehouses and gas 
plants and ete along it; but they consider it the good part 
of town, and the only gas plants they had on Shanghai’s 
Bund was a few foreign embassies and a govt. bldg. or so. 
This Bund was very handsome, with big stone buildings, 
about 90,000 of them being banks, I suppose on account 
cash is so small and heavy, and wearing it on a string hav- 
ing gone out of style in China since one of their revolutions, 
I don’t remember which one, why I guess they needed a lot 
of parking space to put it away in. 

This town was literally crowded with Chinamen, with 
here and there a enormous British cop from India—big 
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boys with beards, turbans and six feet of red-and-gold 
uniform equal to any sheik; and they are some relation to 
such, I guess, because they are called Seeks or something, 
Heaven knows why, for you can see them a mile off. Also, 
on this street, which it was jammed with rickshas, low- 
necked hacks painted bright yellow, trolley cars, American 
automobiles and cold sunshine, there was also American 
traffic cops, and in the French blocks French military cops, 
all dressed up like Vanderbilt’s plush horse. There was 
flags of all nations, people of ditto and elsewhere, Cali- 
fornia canned peaches in the first shop window I seen, a 
terrible feeling of everybody being in a violent hurry and 
yelling cheerful complaints about it. I don’t know what 
the Chinese actually say when they are singing their inces- 
sant remarks at each other, but even if it is about their 
best friend’s funeral or being down to their last truckload 
of cash, meaning only 98c left in the bank, why it certainly 
sounds as cheerful and light as a after-the-wedding supper. 

And riding along this Bund in a ricksha to the Astor 
Hotel, which was naturally in the Anglo-American Con- 
cession, why the first thing that hit me was how nice the 
Chinese would be if they were let. The poverty was fierce, 
the hungry-looking hoards of coolies having even in this 
bitter cold no clothes only a thin old blue denim coat and 
pants, usually all patched, and no shoes or stockings or 
even the miserable straw sandals which they retail @ some- 
wheres around five cents a pair. And these people was so 
thin their bones pretty near stuck out their faces, yet they 
had a cheerful grin in spite of it all. And they speak our 
language even when they haven’t a word of anything but 
Mah-jong or Fan-tan, or whatever province they come 
from. We have certainly got a very wrong idea of them 
from our laundries back home. 

Well, anyways, I liked China right from the local Ellis 
Island on, even before I come to this Astor Hotel—a huge 
shabby one, very gay, full of people, color, movement and 
cake eaters, much as the old Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, N. Y., pop. 7,000,000, used to be, only that in 
Shanghai they have three Chinese bartenders rolling a 
moving bar around, a cross between a push cart and a tea 
wagon, all through the lobby, and you say pst or hey John 
or something, and they come to a halt beside you and shake 
up one on the spot. 

Well, when we arrived the reporters didn’t show the way 
they usually do, they being exclusively English and very 
pucka, which is the local term for correct, conservative 
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and superior to us mere vulgar Americans. A English 
reporter dares you to tell him anything worth printing, and 
after he has said oh, indeed, really, a coupla times, decides 
to run astory on the local cricket match instead, and I have 
never seen one of those matches, but I can’t imagine it 
would be very interesting watching them little insects 
fight, although a nature lover myself. 

Well, hardly had we got seated in this hotel lobby when 
our local publicity man, a couple of tons of him, named 
Blaughton but pronounced Blurra in the good old English 
style, which spells a name different from the way it’s 
spoken—well, anyways, Mr. B., who was surrounding us 
with professional welcomes, slipped Jim an earful about the 
anxiety he was in, and I overheard the q. t. 

“Our papers don’t care a rap for theatrical news,” says 
he. “And so I’ve cooked up a story about your being a 
famous wrestler back in the States—got you cast as a gen- 
eral all-round athlete and what not. Of course, you won’t 
really have to do a thing but talk. They are very enthu- 
siastic about all that sort of thing, our chaps are, and they 
will run it big. Fact is, that’s about the only sort of stuff 
they will give any real space to. Just remember and play 
the line strong.” 

“Pst!” says Jim, but not to Mr. Brugg, or however a 
person should pronounce it. ‘‘Pst! All right, boy.’ 

The cocktail wagon stopped, looked and performed, not 
for the first time since we arrived, and due to this Jim was 
all full of tin biscuits, cherry pits and prunes. He heard 
Mr. B., but he didn’t feel afraid of anybody now, not even 
of me sitting right there. “All right,” says he, throwing 
out his chest. “I guess I’m not so bad at that! Feel that 
arm, eh? If I was to lay off drinking and work into shape, 
I guess I could wrestle a little yet. Meanwhile, let’s 
wrestle with another drink, what say?” 

“Tn a moment!” says Mr. Buurg. “I'll call over the 
boys first.’’ 

Well, these boys, or I should say lads, or chaps, they 
gathered around Jim languidly as was their bally bore of a 
duty, and then Mr. Blank pulled the news on them that 
Jim was the amateur professional wrestler of Winkle, 
Arizona, and the boxing king of Boxwood, Conn. 
mountain of publicity didn’t mention the fact that Winkle, 
Ariz., has a pop. around 70, and that the only thing Jim 
ever wrestled with out there was an automobile tire he had 
to change when driving through; or that all the boxing he 
done in Boxwood was to crate up a case of hooch so’s he 


I kept waiting for the reporters to rush o 


Our 


could earry it home with. us in the tonneau 
to trust nobody else with it. 


with these Johns, and they pines got enthus: 
him and bought whisky sodas, which is Chines 
balls, and commenced asking him to use the 
saying he really must meet General Nussi 
and Lord Knows—deah old Spoofer, we 
And Jim, after these unexpected dividenc Is 
soon telling them about the time he give 
boy’s first boxing lesson. 

Jim was not yet stewed, only kind of 
feeling so good I didn’t think anything 
except only oh well have a heart and leave 
self with the men once in a while, the sa 
indulgently will when she can’t change - 
The scene was gay, what with the ever- 
and the orchestra playing that piece of 
concert number called Humorous—you 
comes limping in and lays down. And 
ought to of been interested and happy; 
to be noticing was I or not, and I am 


had 


saying oh, Miss La Tour, do you know I 
admired your work or something, but not 
made even a move, much less a rush, ar 
begun getting on my nerves. For a y 
on the outer edge of Jim’s success, smiling 
as a unsuccessful deb at a dance, and it 
at all. The young chaps, as they called t] 
the papers just merely kept asking that ha 
of mine about how good-he was, and the 
sticking out his chest and telling them wi 
vineing modesty. I’ll say as a famous 
was a good actor. 
Well, finally I couldn’t stand it no lon 
expression intended to register thank heaven 
these hateful interviewers for once, I beat 
a lady from our boat and Kansas, Mrs. McK 
pair of green china earrings in her hand, 1 
East Indian behind the counter of the hotell 
they real jade, knowing they probably was r 
he would persuade her against her better 
account they were cheap and she liked the 
“Mrs. Mac,” I says, “where’s Mural??? 
(Continued on Page 50) — 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Up in her room,” says Mrs. McKinney. ‘‘She’s resting 
for tonight. Young Rowlyn Blackwell is dining with us, and 
I want her to look good. What do you think of these ear- 
rings, Miss La Tour? Nothing like that in Kansas City.” 

Well, I wasn’t just sure what the Five and Ten sold out 
in her old home town, but I told her lovely, exclamation 
mark, on account that was what she wanted, and went 
upstairs and invited Mural, that was Mrs. McKinney’s 
handsome mesa of a daughter, over to the Royal Suite, 
which Rowlie had naturally engaged for us, and inside a 
few moments I had her there, feeding me a line of bunk to 
which I returned a merry, care-free girlish conversation, 
without lowering my voice, so that when the reporters 
came hunting for me, why they 
would hear us clear down the hall bac 
and realize I was so unconscious of 
being the great Marie La Tour that i 
I had forgot all about any such 
things as newspaper interviews and 
publicity, and all such tiresome 
things like that which was a part of 
the penalty of my great success, 
and had stole away with my girl 
chum to chat and gossip in the 
most natural manner. Mural, who 
was kind of dumb, didn’t realize 
she was being played for a feeder, 
but was enjoying herself in earnest. 
But it was a long time before I got 
my cue to say hush up, dear, there’s 
somebody at the door! 

When it did come I give a little 
girlish giggle and called out, oh, 
Mural, I’m afraid it’s those report- 
ers, they are so persistent, and 
opened the door shyly; but it wasn’t 
anybody, after all, only my hus- 
band, who came rambling in with 
a nice little edge on, the afternoon 
paper and a piece of news. He had 
to show the paper first, on account 
there was his picture on the front 
page, and of all things it was an 
old still out of this trick picture, 
Solid Ivory, and he was in a wres- 
tler’s outfit and pose, the eel’s cuta- 
way showing his manly form and 
cotton pads where the muscles 
ought to be to most convincing ad- 
vantage. 

The title under it was American 
Champion is also Noted Dancer 
and Screen Star, and way down in 
the midst of telling about how 
good he was and where he could 
lick anybody, it mentioned in small 
type that I was his wife. 

“Huh! Some publicity!” I says, 
very sarcastic. 

“Ain’t it the truth!” says he. 
“Say, the boys sure have slipped 
me a warm welcome here; too bad 
we can’t open right on it.” 

“What do you mean—we can’t open on it?’ I says. 
“We open tomorrow night.” 

“Yes, we do not!” he announced. “The stage at the 
New Carlton isn’t ready yet, and won’t be for a week. 
Whatter you know about that? It means we won’t play 
Hong-Kong after all. We'll be going right on to Manila 
when we get through here.”’ 

Well, this made me think hard and rapidly. Enough is 
a plenty, any day, and I had been handed about all the ob- 
livion any female star could be expected to endure. Of 
course, if I could of opened at once, why the newspapers 
would see at a glance the big mistake they were making, 
and exactly which of the La Tour team was the one that 
had put it onthe map. But if the opening was put off, why 
it seemed likely that I would in the meantime merely sit 
around in the hotel and incognito, if you know what I 
mean, and I’m not one to allow myself to get put in any 
such position. 

“Say, listen!” I says. ‘I’m not going to of traveled all 
the way to China and then see only Shanghai! If the stage 
isn’t ready yet, why I and Mural might as well run over to 
Hong-Kong and come back. I’m not going to have my 
grandchildren say to me where was you during the great 
world trip?” 

“Well, you and Mural help yourselves!” says Jim. 
“Me, I’m going to stick right where I am. The Boxing 
Club is putting on a show for me tonight and the cricketers 
are tending me a banquet tomorrow. I’m all dated up with 
Lord Forgiveus, Count Ten and the rest of the boys to 
wrestle with fried shark skins and bird’s nest stew at noon 
tomorrow, and the day after is going to be one club after 
another. Believe me, girl baby, these Englishmen have 
been slandered when they was rated as inhospitable! I’m 
the athletic king of Shanghai right now, and you can have 
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your temples and your sight-seeing. I’m sitting pretty, 
thanks!” 

“All right!” I says with a snort, not that I was jealous, 
see, on account as a general rule nobody notices Jim is 
around except as my husband, and anyways, I knew it 
couldn’t last. “Allright! I and Mural are on our way, and 
we don’t want a soul to know it, eh, Mural?” 

“T’m in favor of it,’”’ says she. 

“‘T am going to disappear from the glare of publicity that 
is killing me,’’ I went on, “and travel incognito and quiet 
for once, without any brass bands of reporters or any- 
thing.” 

“T’ll see to it they don’t annoy you,’ says Jim with a 
broad grin, “‘the way they have been doing ever since we 
got here.’’ And 
with that nasty 
crack he went on 
out again, search- 
ing for that gin- 
ricksha they had 
preambulating 
around the lobby, 
I suppose. 


But for All of That a Person Could See at a Glance Where He Could 
Easy Pick Jim Up by the Nape of the Neck With One Hand and Shake 


Him Like a Kitten 


Well, this nervous collapse that I had improvised was 
passed on to Mrs. McKinney and ma, which they come 
looking for us pretty soon, ma with a small American flag 
in her hat so’s they could tell her for what she was, although 
why she would expect they would take her for a Chinaman. 
Anyways, I told these two how I was running away to rest 
my nerves and ete., and taking Mural for company. And 
by nine that night Rowlie, our traveling manager, was in 
possession of a note from me telling him not to sell Solid 
Ivory, that fool picture of Jim’s, before my return, and 
Mural and I was in possession of a sleeping compartment 
on the train to Canton. And this being a good opportunity, 
though joggity, I got out my statistic book and my dairy 
and wrote it up on both places where we was going. 

“Canton, China, pop. 950,000, is a very old city, having 
invented Canton china—no pun intended, but that is the 
actual truth. It started in 1100 B. c., having trade unions 
at that time and ever since. So far the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion seems to of made no attempt to stamp out this danger- 
ous Oriental disease at its source. Canton has seventeen 
gates, and unpopular foreigners are constantly been given 
them. In China, to which this city is no exception, all the 
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men wear skirts and long coats, and the women w 
and short coats. Canton has a floating populatio 5 
000, meaning actually they live on boats. It is < ¢ 
teresting place. | 

“Hong-Kong, pop, 561,000, is a island heli; 
England. They bought it in order to have anothe |) 
call Victoria Park. It is a very lumpy island, on 
3000 feet high, whose feet not mentioned. It is ae 
teresting place.” : 

And having that off my chest, I locked up the ¢ , 
nobody would be able to read my secret thoughts ig 
to bed in the broad-gauge Pullman and slept the| 
the tired until Fog, the boy which we hired him | 
with our bags, woke me up with tea next morning :; 
“Tlain allive!”’” This young fellow’s name was | 
Gee-Whiz or something, but we soon called him fF). 
count everything he put his hands on was missed 

Well, anyways, there we was at Canton, and it is: 
able how our American customs have spread, on | 
just as when visiting in a typical New England yil]; 
take you first of all on a visit to the graveyard; ir| 
it is the same; they take you to see the City of ti| 
only in this case there are fewer tombstones a) 
reasons for the trip. 

Another amusement park in this merry little | 
Canton is the execution square, where they generg| 
got several samples of Chinese criminals hanging 
play; but I and Mural didn’t go look at them on 
we had often seen Americans hanging on straps in 
way back home, and that was suffering enough t) 
even the symptom type of woman, let alone two 
minded ones like us. | 

Instead we got us a couple of chairs, which t 
really a kind of laundry basket on two clothes pc 
you sit in them while two coolies put it up on the 
ders fore and aft and carry you right on past tl 
where you want to stop and set you down in fror 
shops where you don’t want anything, but where { 
get some cumshaw, which is Chink for graft. Well, 
son travels around town in one of these human 
cabs, and can keep their mind off their own persona 
long enough to look at something besides the pavin 
the front coolie is going to step next, why they ca 
but notice on every side things such as women | 
stones for the roads, or women passing coal—I dor 
passing by it, I mean handing it along, often at thi 
372 tons per hour for a gang of twenty, and when 
strikers of America, U.S. A., read this, why I ho 
will feel good and ashamed of themselves. 

Also I seen a truck loaded with bales as big as the 
motortruck that ever blocked a pleasure ear on the 
Post Rd., drawn by five assorted 
ladies ranging from seventy yrs. ‘ 
a mere flapper, and they was harn 
this wagon, see, and a man walke: 
them in his petticoat, smoking a ¢ 
and cracking a whip to make thi 
This was not merely one instance, 
acommon sight. Believe me, wea 
pants ain’t by any means a sign 0 
and superiority with we girls in Cl 
menue more then our entrance into busit 
politics is back home. 

And I might remark in passi 
while I, of course, had made up m: 
and mind that while in these towns 
have a long session with chop su 
being one of my favorite foods, it 
out chop suey was a American d 
they had never heard of it in whe 
son would of supposed to be it 
kitchen, and chow main is alsoa A 
dish, being a Chinese interprets 
what Main Street would prefer to 
both well-known theatrical foods | 
gers to China. ¢ 

Well, anyways, although we got no chop suey t 
was soon fed up with Canton, and we got the ai 
river boat for Hong-Kong down this Pearl River, 
is called that because the current knits two and p 

Well, by late afternoon we was in Hong-Kong, ar 
warm there like our early June, a big surprise on ac 
Shanghai it was still as cold as blazes. And the v 
ute I see this city of Hong-Kong I could tell wher 
perfectly natural of Chinamen to crave San Fran 
account they are so much alike. 

There are flowers in Hong-Kong all the year, ar 
all the neatness and cleanness of the English plus th 
and art of the Chinese. The entire effect of th 
bright and clean and brave, and a person in Hong- 
well, that is where, traveling west, they get their f 
of the miracle of civilization the English have mad 
aged slime of the Orient, and it makes you comn 
think very highly of the English, in spite of the 
way they talk, and to realize that they are the cat’ 
ers when it comes to creating citizens for pe 
tion all too limited. Also I may stick in here th 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Read this list of 83 Chevrolet quality features carefully! 
Check it against that of any other car near Chevrolet’s re- 
markably low price. Such equipment is necessary for acom- 
plete and satisfactory motor car. Yet with all these quality 
features Chevrolet averages the lowest cost per mile of 
any car built, purchase price and maintenance considered. 


1—Valve-in-Head Motor. 
2—Oil Pump for Efficient Lubri- 
cation. 
3—Oil Level Indicator. 
4—Oil Gauge on Instrument 
. Board. 


- 5—Step-Cut Piston Rings. 


6—Compensating Carburetor. 
7—Hot Air Stove in Connection 
With Carburetor Intake. 
8—Valve Adjustment at Top of 
Push Rods. 
9—Exhaust Manifold Off Center 
of Motor Block. 
10—Full Protective Under-Pan. 
11—Ventilating Louvres in Hood. 
12—Cone Clutch. 
13—Centrifugal Water Pump. 
14—Harrison Honeycomb 
Radiator. 
15—Rubberized Radiator Cap. 
16—“V” Fan Belt. 
17—Distributor Ignition. 


~18—Remy Electric Starter. 


19—Remy Generator. 


20—Ammeter on Instrument 
Board. 


21—Storage Battery. 


22—Drum Type Legal Headlamps. 

23—Headlamp Dimmers. 

24—Dash Lamp. 

25—Tail Light on Battery Circuit. 

26—Klaxon Electric Horn. 

27—Horn Button in Center of 
Steering Wheel. 

28—3-Speed Selective Sliding Gear 
Transmission. 

29—Hand Gear Shift Lever. 

30—Standard Clutch and Brake 


Pedals. 

31—Accelerator and Accelerator 
Foot Rest. 

32—Spiral-Bevel Ring Gear and 
Pinion. 


33—New Departure Ball Bearing 
on Pinion Hub. 

34—New DepartureThrust Bearing. 

35—Live Rear Axle Shafts Mount- 
ed on New Departure Ball 

* and Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

36—11-inch Brake Drums. 

37—Positive Brake Linkage. 

38—Turnbuckle Brake Adjust- 
ment. 

39—Efficient Hand Brake. 

40—Deep 42-inch Frame. 


41—Four Frame Cross Members, 

42—Drop-Forged Front Axle. 

43—Ample Clearance BelowFront 
Axle. 

44—Irreversible Steering 
Mechanism. 

45—Large Steering Spindle Bolt. 

46—Tapered Steering Arm. 

47—Spring Cushioned Steering 
Connecting Rod. 

48—New Departure Ball Bearings 
in Front Wheels. 

49—Artillery Type Wheels. 

50—Quarter-Elliptic Springs. 

51—Vacuum Fuel Feed. 

52—Gasoline Tank Located at 
Rear. 

53—103-inch Wheelbase. 

54—Alemite Lubricating System. 

55—Full Stream Lines. 

56—Low Seats. 

57—Crowned Paneled Fenders. 

58—Covered Running Boards. 

59—Positive Door Catches. 

60—Anti-Rattle Hood Catches. 

61—Double Adjustable Wind- 
shield. 

62—Demountable Rims. 

63—Extra Rim. 


64—Tire Carrier. 
65—First Quality Tires. 
66—Speedometer. 


Open Models 

67—Side Curtains Open With 
Doors. 

68—Triple-Baked Enamel Finish. 

69—Large Glass Window in Rear 
Curtain. 

70—Burco Curtain Fasteners. 

71—Curved Bottom Windshield. 

72 —RubberWeatherStrip on Cowl. 

73—Four Doors. 


Closed Models 

74—Body by Fisher. 

75—Fine Finish. 

76—Plate Glass Windows. 

77—Ternstedt Window Regula- 
tors. 

78—Door Locks. 

79—Sun Visor. 

80—Windshield Cleaner. 

81— Velour Upholstery and Dome 
Light. 

82—Robe Rail. 

83—Straight Side Cord Tires. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY; DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 


De Luxe Touring - 
De Luxe Coupe - 
De Luxe Sedan - 


’ $640 
- 775 
. 940 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


So Economical Transportation 


Superior Commercial Chassis - 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - ° - $495 


Superior Touring - - . a 510 
Superior Utility Coupe - - - 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - 725 
Superior Sedan ae - ° 795 
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O YOU recall the age-old fable 
D of Mohammed and the moun- 
tain? How, in the long run, 
Mohammed finally went to the mountain? There is an 
analogy to this ancient tale in the latter-day experiences 
of the railroad with the motortruck for use upon the 
public highway; how in the beginning the motortruck tried 
to go toward the railroad; how the big fellow of the steel 
highway seemingly would have nothing to do with the 
newcomer in the family of American transport. 

Railroaders are as a rule highly conservative. When the 
motortruck, in the days of its infancy, was first brought 
to their attention, they laughed at it and would. have 
nothing of it. Came then the days of the World War and 
the tremendous impulse that they gave to these freight 
carriers of the highroad. Yet old-time railroaders remained 
skeptical. 

“Abnormal conditions,” they snorted. ‘“‘When we get 
back to peace and to normal times the motortruck will 
fade away as a rail competitor. There may be some de- 
mand for the gasoline engine and truck in our terminal 
services’’—they did concede that much—‘“‘but the chief 
permanent use for the internal-combustion engine is going 
to be for passenger automobiles. You won’t find much to 
this motortruck business on the country roads after five 
years.” 

Five years have gone, and the use of the motortruck 
upon the highways, both city and country, has multiplied 
tremendously; so much so that a new national problem 
has arisen as to just how we are going to find room for 
the traffic that seeks to pass over them. To this traffic the 
railroad now has begun to add its considerable mite in the 
form of rail motortruck traffic. Mohammed finally has 
gone to the mountain. The railroad—the farseeing sort of 
railroad—at last has turned toward the motortruck in 
good earnest and with a firm purpose grimly fixed within 
its mind. 

From Darby, a small station on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, six miles south of Phila- 
delphia, a great many thousands of dollars’ worth of silk 
textiles are shipped annually. The most of these journey 
north and east, up to New York and other clothing- 
manufacturing centers. The method of handling these 


fabrics, on the Pennsylvania at least, was to carry them - 


south to Wilmington, Delaware, about twenty miles, before 
starting them north once again. By so doing the switching 
of freight cars across the busy main-line passenger tracks 
of one of the busiest stems of the system was avoided. 
Possible danger, as well as some delay, was obviated. But 
the time saved at Darby station was lost many times over 
in the tedious transfer process at the Wilmington yards. 
If only the freight house at Darby had been on the up-line 
side of the tracks! But it was not. And the road pre- 
ferred not to take the risk of delaying its fast through 
trains—to say nothing of the potential of danger—by a 
cross-over switching movement there in the Philadelphia 
suburbs. 

Today this has all been obviated. The manufactured 
silk from Darby not only moves into the metropolitan 


district around New York with a time saving of from - 


twenty-four to forty-eight hours but the large expense 
incurred in the guarding of the shipments has been lessened 
appreciably. Today a motortruck under contract with 
the Pennsylvania carries the silk direct from the Darby 
freight house to the Philadelphia transfer stations. At 
least one handling of the shipments has been cut out, with 
all its saving, both in time and in financial risk. 


Two-Way Economies 


1% ITS own way the Pennsylvania already is doing a good 
job with the motortruck in correlated service. Two years 
ago it shattered one of its pet traditions and went com- 
pletely outside of the organization to get an executive, 
procuring an experienced motortruck operator to see what 
might be done in bringing this great new agent of American 
transport into correlation rather than into competition 
with the box car. The Darby experiment is but one of the 
successes that R. S. Hurd already has to-his credit. It is 
because of instances such as these that the Pennsylvania 
is now rapidly extending its motortruck operations. 

The New York Central—the Pennsylvania’s chief rail 
competitor—has its own method of correlating the automo- 
tive vehicle to its train service. Like the Pennsylvania, it 
is using the motortruck to replace the rather expensive local 
freight train, here and there and everywhere upon the 
system. Within half a year it has discontinued not less 
than ten of these local freights upon its lines in Western 
New Yorkalone. The savings by this step have been large. 

These economies may be estimated in two ways. The 
first of them is in the actual operating cost of the train 
itself, and the second is in the relief that is offered the line 
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by the removal of even one slow train a day in each direc- 
tion. This last is a factor not to be underestimated. Fora 
decade we have laid down little or no main-line railroad 
trackage here in the United States, while the traffic upon 
the existing rails has doubled in volume. McAdoo, a 
wartime overlord of our national railroad system and 
possessing unprecedented autocratic powers, was able to 
do what the roads had previously found themselves quite 
unable to accomplish—eliminate dozens and even hun- 
dreds of unprofitable local passenger trains and so in- 
crease the carrying capacity of the lines. Yet all this was 
butatemporary relief. The bringing off of local freights has 
afforded a secondary one. 

The exact economy made by the removal of a local 
train—whether freight or passenger—is difficult to esti- 
mate in dollars and cents. It may best be set down as a 
sort of algebraic x. Yet this x is a very real factor. The 
local passenger trains already taken off reduced line con- 
gestion appreciably, chiefly by permitting the recovery of 
the valuable space that these occupied upon the tracks. 
But the way freights still remained. Even if but one or 
two trains in each-direction, they kept this indefinite but 
troublesome «x as a figure of some magnitude. Yet for a 
time it seemed impossible to remove them. 


Eliminating Local Freight Trains 


N THESE days of the all but universal use of the pas- 

senger automobile throughout the country, the with- 
drawal of perhaps 25 per cent of the local passenger-train 
service of a decade ago was not seriously missed. No great 
protest marked its passing. The way freight is a horse of 
another color however. Begin to tinker with that and you 
have the shippers down upon your neck. It makes no 
difference that to the professional railroader it sticks up 
like a sore thumb in his line operation; a lazy, dawdling 
thing, as well as a comparatively unprofitable one, that 
forever blocks and delays highly profitable high-speed 
trains, both freight and passenger. It is or it has been sac- 
rosanct. But the correlation of the motortruck with it has 
enabled cutting it down—on the two big roads that already 
have gone far with the experiment—to a point where the 
line relief is appreciable, as well as the financial. And better 
service, from the point of time consumed at least, is being 
rendered to the less-than-carload merchandise shipper. 

In this correlated use of the motortruck the New York 
Central has gone even further than the Pennsylvania. In 
many instances it has completely replaced the operation 
of less-than-carload-lot way freights by motortrucks upon 
parallel highways. It has done even more; it has made an 
intelligent use of the steel container, first in an experi- 
mental fashion and then in a practical and steadily in- 
creasing commercial way. The principle of these containers 
has been told already in the pages of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post; how, loaded at the door of the shipper’s 
warehouse, they are taken by motortruck to the nearest 
railroad freight station and there, with ten or eleven others, 
swung by crane upon the deck of a flat car, transported to 
their destination station, there similarly unloaded and sent 
one by one upon the chassis of motortrucks right up to 
the receiving doors of their consignees. Here is a perfec- 
tion of freight handling, particularly for the handling of 
package merchandise—in the jargon of the railroader the 
L. C. L., or less-than-carload freight. 

Oddly enough, while in the case of the substitution of 
the motortruck for the local freight, in part at least, the 
New York Central acts as the shipping agent—it holds 
that it really makes no difference to the shipper whether 
his merchandise goes by highway or by railway, just so 
long as it goes quickly and efficiently—in the case of the 
container, local motortrucking concerns act as the con- 
tracting agent from the consignor’s door to the consignee’s. 
There is good reason for this. Our railroads have been 
unwilling to adopt the English-railway principle of accept- 
ing freight at the shipper’s door and taking it all the way 
through to its final destination. For some years this 
practice was in effect in Baltimore and in Washington. 
Wartime control of the railroads stopped it and no one 
has seen fit to put it into effect once again. The system 
brings complications and responsibilities which our roads 
would prefer to avoid. They will never accept it again 
without protest. 

The container scheme would seem to meet the neces- 
sities for store-door delivery, as it is frequently called; in 
most instances at least. It represents an economy to the 
shipper as well as to the carrier. A concern manufacturing 
typewriter carbon in an upstate city of New York tried it 
out not long ago on an 8000-pound shipment with rather 
astonishing results. To place its paper in a steel box for 
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of the same material had cost, with freight, pacl) 
carting, $116.67 for precisely the same haul, ] 
words, practically $55 had been saved to the n\ 
turer. The saving to him came not in the freight c, 
the crated shipment they were but $53.87 as aga. 
$61.97 paid for the haul of the container—but in| 
that eighteen hours of labor in the preparation | 
wooden packing cases was eliminated—the carbo 
went into the container in the ordinary cardboard | 
which it presently would be offered for sale—an, 
striking out of all cartage costs at each end of |. 
road’s haul. Z 

Here again the carrier’s saving was something | 
factor, yet a very appreciable one. He was saved. 
house space on an important merchandise shipn 
well as the use of valuable box-car space at each 
the run. The cranes which load and unload the si 
tainers are situated out in the team tracks, where _ 
not so much at a premium. And any straightforw. 
roader will tell you that despite all the elaborate ca) 
that have gone on to help educate the shipper, it 
tically impossible even today to procure anythin 
really efficient loading of a merchandise L. C. L. | 
The saving to the railroad again is represented 
several times repeated. i 

Both the New York Central and the Pennsyly; 
extremely loath—to put it mildly—to give out t] 
operating savings they are making by the substit 
the motortruck for the box car in short-haul L. ca. 
With information from another source and with sc 
sonal knowledge of rail transportation costs, I am 
say authoritatively that the savings to the Centra 
branch alone—on the Falls Road line from Roch 
Suspension Bridge—in cutting off but one train « 
each direction, is not less than $100 each twa 
hours. 
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Increasing Use of Steel Containers 


HIS is, indeed, a worth-while economy. Wit! 
thing more than 300 working days to the year—t! 
age on which the way freights have been operated— 
single operating economy on 78 miles of line of mc 
$30,000 annually. Projected at this rate, the sa 
the entire system on its present installation of 
trucks—which steadily is increasing—already 
$1500 daily. An annual saving of some $450,0 
interest on about $9,000,000 of investment—is 2 
ating economy not to be sneezed at. And this t 
aceount whatsoever of the economies accomplishec 
New York Central by the rapidly increasing us 
container upon the system. Its use has been exte 
late quite far beyond that of package freight. B 
now being hauled in these huge steel boxes. Form 
most of these that came for building operation: 
New York metropolitan district were transported 
slow-moving barges down the Hudson. Before tl 
could reach the site of the particular operation fc 
they were destined it was necessary to transfer ' 
least twice—from the scow at the pier on the wes 
Manhattan to the contractor’s dump wagon and 
the job itself, out of the dump wagon, generally 
appreciable percentage of breakage in each of these 
Today the brick are dumped into a five-ton st 
tainer right at the brickyard. The big box, fitting 
upon the chassis of a motortruck, goes to the near 
road siding and there is swung into place with ten ¢ 
of its fellows upon the deck of a flat car. Arrive 
New York terminals, this process is reversed; ¢ 
wit, the brick are at the building job. In these 
intensive construction, where time is not only mo 
money several times multiplied, the advantages 
method are so obvious as not to have to be set | 
detail. It begins to look as if the container mé 
transport could be applied successfully to almo: 
commodity that moves by rail, with the exce] 
lumber, of structural steel, of ore and of grain. 
this last it is already being seriously considered. 
The success of the Pennsylvania and the Né 
Central with these practical experiments in mo’ 
coérdination has not been lost among their fellows 
smaller roads of the East—the New Haven, the } 
the Boston and Maine—already are following — 
footsteps, even though in a modest-beginning 
fashion. In the West the Southern Pacific is 
large thought and attention to the possibilities of t 
motive vehicle as an auxiliary to its rail “eee 
ularly along the lines of passenger services. U. 
(Continued on Page 54) y 
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A Brougham for Hundreds Less than 
‘Cars of Like Size and Power- ONT 


ES— Paige Brougham costs hun- 

dreds less than many open cars of 
the same or smaller size and power! 
Just think what Paige gives for 
$2175. Enclosed comfort, perform- 
ance, appearance, long life that you 
cannot duplicate in any other en- 


_ closed car unless you pay much more! 


Ee E 


The new Paige Brougham costs only 
$280 more than an open Paige! 
The lines of this New Paige 4-Door 


Brougham are long, clean, graceful. 
The body is colorfully finished in 


maroon—with ebony black fenders 
and radiator—and black fine-grain 
leather finish on rear and trunk. 
Deeply cushioned seats are richly up- 
holstered in gray mohair. 

The big 70 h. p. Paige motor is a 
perfected six—giving perfect bal- 
ance, smoothness, simplicity. More 
cylinders would only add useless 
parts! You can take hills in high where 
most shift or stall. Or crawl smoothly 
along at 2 miles an hour in high. Paige 
has more than ample power for its job. 


That means long motor life. Why 
pay the same price for a smaller car 
with far less power—less ability? 

You'll marvel at Paige’s riding 
comfort! That’s the advantage of 
131-inch wheelbase, rear springs 
more than 5 feet long, and snubbers 
front and rear. Try to find such com- 
fort in other cars anywhere near 
Paige’s price! 

See this New Paige Brougham. Try 
out its amazing performance. Mark 
its riding comfort. as 


Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels Optional at Slight Extra Cost , 


STANDARD MODELS 
5-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
5-Passenger Brougham $2175 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


Oana 
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DE LUXE MODELS 
5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton $2095 
7-Passenger Sedan $2770 
7-Pass. Suburban Limousine $2895 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
its numerous branches in Oregon the Southern Pacific 
already has completely discontinued branch-line passenger 
service and arranged for the prospective passengers of 
these side lines to have the necessary motorbus transport. 

For it is very true that folk forsake these branch-line 
steam trains almost as fast as motorbus transportation of 
almost any sort is proffered them. The rapid sweep and 
growth of the privately owned and operated automobile 
was a vast blow to these little trains. McAdoo, in his 
wholesale elimination of hundreds of them as a wartime 
economy, after all only anticipated the inevitable. The 
most of them already were doomed. For many years a 
good many railroads had given but little real attention to 
them. 

In the swift process of consolidation of our rail carriers 
the branches, particularly where they offered no strategic 
competitive opportunity, were virtually neglected. Some 
of them were abandoned, others were severed. 

Why these branches were unprofitable needs no extended 
discussion here and now. I have always felt that one rea- 
son was because they were small—as compared, at least, 
with important main-stem lines—and therefore were 
beneath the sincere attention of the railroaders at the top. 
Needing above all things intensive care and solicitation, 
they did not receive these helps, and so gradually went 
down. 

The automobile finished the downfall of many of them. 
The advance of the improved highroad all the way across 
the land spelled their doom. Many of them have been 
abandoned. Many, many more are yet to go. 

For upon the heels of the private automobile came the 
motortruck. Now the short-line road was receiving a real 
stab in the side. The passenger train it had always ac- 
counted a liability; yet with a shrug and a smile it said 
that it could easily recoup itself with the freight traffic— 
almost always the mainstay of any railroad. The way 
freight is not an x upon the average branch line. There are 
no fast through trains there to be delayed by it. It has 
been a patient, plodding little money earner. 

Upon the heels of the motortruck—first privately and 
singly operated and then operated in unit groups by cen- 
tralized companies with published tariffs and all that sort 
of thing—came the motor omnibus. At first that was a 
crude enough affair, the body often fashioned by some 
local carriage builder or even a carpenter, and high set 
upon the chassis of a noisy, rattlesome motortruck. The 
steam passenger train, of sturdy weight and moving 
smoothly over the top of a steel rail, could laugh at such a 
competitor. 

But not for long. The swiftest improvements in auto- 
motive construction within the past two or three or even 
five years have been in development of the motor omnibus. 
From the crude homemade beginnings of yesteryear there 
has been evolved, with an astonishing rapidity, the so- 
called de-luxe type of motorbus, which in its creature com- 
forts of every sort rivals the most elegant limousine in all 
the land. The hard-headed motorbus operator has been 
educated to a salient fact—that with a crude and clumsy 


and noisy bus he can probably get a certain amount of 


traffic, but with a fine modern type of vehicle—as a rule 
costing him not more than the receipts of a single extra 
fare or two to operate—he can double and even triple that 
traffic possibility. 

The motorbus rider is as fond of a handsome car as is the 
owner of a private automobile. Like him, he too will pay, 
sometimes rather generously, for the privilege of riding in 
such a vehicle as measured against a more ordinary sort 
of one. This already may be set down as a cardinal axiom 
of passenger transport in this country. 


The Motorbus Gets Ambitious 


ND so no longer does the motorbus operator regard the 
small branch-line passenger train as his real competitor. 
Over its recumbent form he counted ten some time ago. He 
now is sparring against bigger game. The train with a 
75-mile run or a 100-mile run is coming within his range. 
It matters naught to him that that train has the luxury 
of Pullman equipment. In his low-swung and luxurious 
bus, with its guaranty of a seat to every rider, its great 
compartment for luggage of every sort, he feels that he has 
at least the equivalent of the Pullman parlor car to offer, 
and in his case without any extra price to be paid for the 
extra sort of service. In his modern bus there is but one 
class of service to be offered, and that is the very best. 
With this type of vehicle he is going after a better Class 
of passenger riding all the while, and he is getting it. Long- 
distance motor-car runs no longer are confined to Cali- 
fornia and Florida and other parts of the land where a 
combination of good roads and of mild climate twelve 
months of the year made them logical from the outset. 
One can ride in the North and in the East long distances in 
de-luxe motor cars today, and for a good part of the year. 
From New York to Montreal and from Boston to Buffalo 
are typical runs. 
Recently an important chain of hotels sought to estab- 
lish its own luxurious motor omnibuses between two of its 
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taverns situated about ninety miles apart. In each of 
these places its houses were under sharp competition. It 
figured that if it carried one of its patrons away from its 
doors in one town and right up to its own doors in the 
other, that would be good business strategy. So it bought 
two of the finest motorbusses that it could find and ar- 
ranged for a twice-a-day schedule of them in each direc- 
tion. The fare was set at a trifle more than the railroad 
fare between the two cities, but at less than railroad plus 
Pullman fare and surcharge, and far less than the com- 
bination of these fares and taxicab charges in the two 
towns. 

The new service started off with a bang. The highroad 
that connects the two cities is good, the country fine and 
fat and beautiful. It looked as if the new busses would be 
a great success. Then it was that one of the railroads that 
connect the two cities stepped in and got an injunction 
against the running of the busses. It had smarted at the 
losses to its branch-line local trains from the short-haul 
motorbusses, but to lose 100 passengers at something more 
than three dollars apiece each day was a horse of a dif- 
ferent color decidedly. At present the entire matter is in 
the courts and its ultimate outcome not known. But the 
experiment, whether or not it finally is permitted in that 
particular state, is almost bound to be repeated elsewhere. 
It is illustrative of the trend of the times. 


Use and Abuse of Public Highways 


OR the moment it seems to matter not that logically 

the safest path for any automotive vehicle carrying a 
considerable number of passengers is upon a steel rail, pro- 
tected by flanged wheels and telegraphic or telephonic 
orders; the public taste is most assuredly for the passenger 
coach upon the paved road. Eventually it may hark 
back to the older order of things save for comparatively 
short hauls. In winter, through a goodly part of this land, 
the, steam train has a decided advantage over the motor- 
bus upon a slippery or snow-filled highway, both for com- 
fort and for safety. The railroads object rather strenuously 
to handling this traffic merely when weather conditions 
alone have ruled the motorbus out of the competition. 

‘‘We stand ready to give our passenger service in foul 
weather as well as in fair,’”’ they state. ‘“‘Therefore we are 
entitled to have the public patronage in fair weather as 
well as foul.” 

Unquestionably there are several things to which the 
railroads are fairly entitled but which they are not today 
receiving. But the fault lies quite as much upon their 
heads as upon the public’s. Ten or twelve years ago, when 
the motorbus was in its infancy decidedly, they might have 
moved to correlate its service with that of their through 
passenger services and so have forestalled much of the bus 
competition which of late has come to harass them. They 
did nothing of the sort. The railways of France and Great 
Britain even then were adapting chars d bancs and other 
forms of gasoline omnibuses to their needs, as supplemental 
services to their passenger trains. The American roads 
lost their case at the outset, as much by default as by any- 
thing else; which, of course, does not alter their inherent 
rights in the situation. 

As the heaviest taxpayers in any of our states they un- 
questionably have an inherent right to the use of the high- 
ways. The New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the 
other roads which today are using the motortruck to sup- 
plement or displace their freight trains—which tomorrow 
probably will be using the motorbus for the same purpose 
in regard to their local passenger trains—are well within 
their rights in this step. There seems to be but little doubt 
as to this. 

But how about the rights of the other users of the splen- 
did highway system that we are so swiftly upbuilding here 
in the United States? How about the rights of some of the 
folk whose homes line those highroads? To be specific, 
how about the rights of a man, of my knowledge, who some 
years ago bought a quaint old-fashioned house which for 
nearly two centuries had nosed itself up against the Bethle- 
hem Pike in one of the smart suburbs of Philadelphia? 
When he purchased the old house the Bethlehem Pike was 
a busy road, but not a particularly noisy one. Some of the 
Conestoga wagons of the farmers, bringing their produce 
into the city markets, rattled a bit over the old pavement, 
and there was a certain tendency for self-expression on the 
part of the early motorist which found itself in an un- 
wonted blowing of the horn much of the time. Yet all this 
was as nothing compared with the Bethlehem Pike of 
today. Freight trains—of two and even three motor cars, 
each of four or five tons capacity—rumble up and down 
it all day long and far into the night, with the direct result 
that property standing close to it has depreciated very con- 
siderably in value. Not every house can be transformed 
into a retail station for the selling of gasoline and oils. 

This is not an isolated instance. It is repeated in nearly 
every community which is situated in a sizable territory 
served by improved highways. The motortruck follows the 
pavement, and so does the motorbus. The one hammers 
the hard surface of the road slowly, but with such tremen- 
dous poundings as to mean its ultimate destruction, while 
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S oan ' 
the thrusts of the other, if lighter in impact, are dty 
with a far greater swiftness, and so equally work let 
tion. Recently a good many states have heen 1h 
real effort to limit the speed of these motor omnitl 8: 
the distress of the bus operator. One of his flee 
cessful competition with the local steam train is sj. 
he can maintain an average gait with his bus 
thirty to forty miles an hour he probably is doir y 
better than the local train, and is not slow to spre]. 
fact to the world. 

Various states are now making an effort to limit 1} 
the speed but the weight of the motor vehicle, part | 
the motortruck. The disposition at the outset to 1 jj 
carrying capacity of this latter vehicle to well abi 
tons has gradually been lessened. California has) 
motor-vehicle law that is rather typical of this |) 
trend. It now limits the maximum weight of | 
wheeled truck and its load to 22,000 pounds, a, 
trucks purchased under the old statutes and weighi} 
a normal load 24,000 pounds were permitted to 1) 
years after the enactment of the new law. But Ca\ 
permits the supervisors of any of its counties to les; 
22,000 pounds maximum weight if, in their judgmi: 
weight of the trucks is breaking down the local hig; 
The state does more. It permits but one trailer to ;/ 
But the weight of both vehicles, with their load, 
not exceed 34,000 pounds. | 

These restrictions are not quite typical of those (| 
all the way across the land. It does not, as a rul! 
more than two or three instances of overloaded | 
trucks going through small bridges or culverts ti, 
legislature toward rather drastic action. 

Yet, truth to tell, the fact remains that the Ar 
highway itself is not yet built for the swift haul ¢ 


(te 


‘loads. In other words, it never can quite approxin 


its elasticity, its wearing resistance and its streng 
well-built railroad. This can be set down as fairl 
matic. In the course of a quarter century we hay 
much with our highways here in the United States. 
ing twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, almost 
dent with the coming of the motor vehicle, by } 
down water-bound road with a foundation never ex: 
six inches in thickness, we think nothing today of 
concrete roads with sixteen, eighteen or twenty in) 
foundation. This about represents the extreme ami 
money that we now wish to put into any one road, | 
many hundreds and even thousands of American 
proved highways pleading for betterment of even tl 
plest sort. 


Road:Traffic Increase 


HIS last is the demand of the ordinary ci 
motor car. And with nearly 15,000,000 ir 


factor in the situation. The voice of his dema 
to command attention. Today he is king of the hi; 
The horse is gone. Test counts on seven typical r 
the East which showed, as recently as 1909, ana 
1497 vehicles a twelve-hour day on each of ther 
brought out the fact that 70 per cent of these 
horse drawn. Similar test counts made last y 
same places on the same roads showed 17,331 
passing in twelve hours, and less than 1 per cent ¢ 
were horse drawn; and the tests were made rather 
in rural districts. a 
Variously the traffic on these seven roads had in 
in fourteen years all the way from 1200 to 2500 pe 
but in 1923 each of them still was the width that 
been in 1909—sixteen feet. , oa 
What the motorist really wants is not thickness ¢ 
so that it can be used to supplant the railroad, but 
shall presently see, greater width and a greater 
mileage. The problem of the truck operator is as1 
to him. 
He really wishes the blamed trucks were, the 1 
them at least, off the highway altogether. They cro 
they shove him in an uncomfortable fashion and he 
it distinctly. The manners of motortruck operators 
many instances, capable of improvement. Many ‘ 
are lacking in even ordinary road courtesy. It is h 
however, to set down that some of the larger oil com 
by means of organized and persistent effort, have 
plished much in bringing courtesy into the minds + 
hearts of the drivers of their distribution trucks. 1] 
thing alone they are entitled to several votes of th 
The movement of the railroads toward the use 
highway off their rails—a movement still in its infar 
apt to come to large proportions before it is finishe 
bring this motortruck problem upon the open high 
a real crisis. The fact that the railroads, as the | 
taxpayers in all our states, and so the chief « 
utors to the upbuilding of the highways—in many 
cases paralleling their own rails and so permittin 
competition by motortruck and motorbus—hi 
undoubted right to use the highroads, only serve 
plicate the problem. 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


The purchase of one of these cars fre- 
quently marks the beginning of a profitable 
business career. 


Thousands of communities are still in need’ 
of adequate haulage facilities, and the Com- 
mercial Car, because of its sturdiness and 
low operating cost, is peculiarly adapted for 
this service. 
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and other of Nature’s noblemen are 

disappearing from the scene, it seems 
fitting to chronicle another fast-vanishing 
race—the sheep herder. With the cutting 
up of the vast public ranges by the home- 
steader, and the cutting down of the 
individual holdings through increased taxa- 
tion, the great sheep companies must go the 
way of the cattle companies, and the sheep 
herder follow, albeit at a respectful dis- 
tance, in the retreating footsteps of the 
cowboy. The time is not far distant when 
he who seeks the herder must go to some 
museum. There between the Eskimos and 
the Fiji Islanders he will perhaps find a 
stuffed group, The Herder and His Dogs. 
But it would be better to have the dogs 
stuffed and the herder pickled. So each 
would be enabled to gratify eternally his 
highest ambition. 

But before portraying the sheep herder 
it is necessary to differentiate him from the 
shepherd. The latter term evokes a ro- 
mantic figure with fluttering ribbands, per- 
haps a steeple-crowned hat, a guitar slung 
over one shoulder, and a shepherd’s staff in 
his hand. The sheep herder differs from 
this conception in several important par- 
ticulars. For the gay clothes and ribbands 
substitute blue-denim overalls and jumper; 
and for the steeple-crowned hat, a battered 
felt or fur cap, and for the pastoral staff a 
.30-30 rifle or a .22, according to whether 
the herder’s mind is bent on the murder of 
coyotes or cottontail rabbits. The behavior 
of the two men is as different as their ap- 
pearance. The shepherd leads his flock 
with a song; the herder follows his with 
profanity. The shepherd reposes his limbs 
on a mossy bank beneath a tree and carols 
a roundelay. The herder looks the ground 
over carefully to be sure he won’t sit on a 
cactus, eases his weary limbs to the un- 
shaded hillside, and gives his vocal organs 
a well-earned rest. Also there is a very 
sharp distinction in the way the two mem- 
bers of this profession are regarded. This 
was illustrated by an old Scotchman who 
had herded here and in his native country. 
He said that over there when he drove the 
sheep from the highlands to their winter 
quarters people would exclaim, ‘Here 
comes the noble shepherd and his flock!” 
But out here when they saw him coming 
they would say, ‘‘Here comes that [cen- 
sored] [deleted] sheep herder and his bunch 
of woollies.” 


\ A TIME when the romantic cowboy 


All the Comforts of Home 


It should be noted in the first place that 
there are two general theories about herd- 
ing. One is that no man can herd for six 
months without going crazy. The other is 
that a man must have been mentally un- 
balanced for at least six months before he is 
in fit condition to entertain the thought of 
herding. Having been a herder for more 
than six years, the writer feels a certain 
delicacy about indorsing either of these 
theories. Perhaps the one who originally 
propounded them had only a six months’ 
supply of brains to go on. 

In Old Testament times the owner of 
flocks and herds was a nomad, living in a 
tent and moving from place to place as the 
need for grass dictated. Today the flock 
owner is as stationary as any Corn Belt 
farmer, but the herder is still anomad. As 
the grass on one part of the range is eaten 
off within herding distance, the herder and 
sheep are moved to another part, thus cov- 
ering in the course of a year the entire 
range used by the flock owner. Since the 
ranch buildings are usually located near 
the center of the flock owner’s holdings, the 
herder may be compared to a satellite 
swinging in the course of a year about a 
central sun, which at more or less regular 
intervals gives off gleams of gold or silver 
or I O U’s as the case may be, said gleams 
having the force of gravity in keeping the 
herder swinging in his orbit. 

Such a program calls for a high degree of 
mobility for the herder and his possessions, 
and the answer to this is the sheep wagon, 
serving as a home or a moving van with 
equal facility. Picture to yourself the old- 
time prairie schooner or Conestoga wagon, 
shorten it somewhat, widen it to project 
over the wheels, pull the canvas taut over 
the hoops so as to do away with that ribbed 
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appearance, and you have a fair picture of 
the herder’s happy home. A door occupies 
most of the front end, directly over the 
wagontongue. This dooris composed of two 
halves, one over the other, each swinging 
independently on its own hinges. This per- 
mits ventilation without a floor draft and 
keeps the wind from blowing directly on the 
stove. The upper half of the door contains 
three small panes of glass, one above an- 
other, which serve to admit light—that is, 
if they are washed frequently enough. 

The inside of the wagon is a model of con- 
venience. Just over the stove is a set of 
shelves for food and dishes. Running 
down each side of the wagon is a bench, as 
in an old-fashioned street car. In the mid- 
dle of each bench is a trapdoor giving ac- 
cess to a grub box beneath, hanging in the 
space between the wheels. The benches 
terminate at the bed, a built-in board bunk 
occupying the last four or five feet of the 
wagon and running crosswise to it. Just 
above the bed is another window, through 
which the herder may look out over the 
sheep at night. Fastened to the bed and 
projecting forward between the two benches 
is a hinged table, supported at the front 
edge by a folding leg or a chain from the 
roof. This table may be let down if more 
room in the body of the wagon is desired. 
Beneath the bed is a space where bulky 
articles may be kept, and where the dogs 
may be out from underfoot. At the rear of 
the wagon on the outside is fastened a stout 
box, where wood and coal may be carried. 

Such is the herder’s home, the coziest, 
most compact quarters ever devised for the 
comfort of bachelorhood. You can get a 
meal without moving out of your tracks— 
no ten-mile marathon around a big kitchen 
looking for things 
that aren’t where 
they are supposed 
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Trees at Night 
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to be. Ask any herder whether he would 
rather get a meal in his wagon or in the 
kitchen at the ranch. Save your breath— 
you know the answer. 

It might surprise the average house 
dweller to be told that the sheep wagon is 
comfortably livable the year round, even in 
a country that sees forty degrees below 
zero temperature every winter. The double 
door in front and the window over the bed 
make ventilation an easy matter in sum- 
mer, and one can keep fairly cool in the 
hottest weather, except while the stove is 
going. In winter the double floor and the 
triple covering, two layers of canvas with a 
blanket between, effectually keep in the 
heat, and there is so little air space inside to 
warm up that even a small fire kept over- 
night will keep things fairly comfortable, 
and above the freezing point. 

But every rose has its thorn, and the 
thorn in the present instance is moving day. 
Imagine that every three weeks or month 
you are obliged to put all your treasured 
belongings either on the bed or under the 
bed, hitch an unsympathetic Japanese 
earthquake to the front of your house and 
drag it two or three miles across the prairie. 
Then imagine straightening up your house 
again, finding that the mirror is once more 
broken in half, that the molasses pail has 
tipped over and the contents spread over 
all adjacent objects in a thin veneer, or that 
the kerosene can has spilled on the bed, in- 
ducing dreams of oil-stock swindles for 
some time afterward. Such are the things 
that may and do occur, although a merciful 
providence usually sees to it that they do 
not all happen at once. 

In herding, as in many other lines of work, 
there is a vast difference between theory 
and practice. In 
theory the herder 
rises with the dawn, 


Good:by, Summer 
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and follows the slow sweep of his fi 

to the neighboring flats. He seats } 
on a near-by hillside while the sheep if 
out below him as they graze toward 
where they can water. Then with | 
and thirst both appeased they ty) 
graze slowly toward the bed ground, 
the eager and intelligent dog is evel s 
at a wave of his master’s hand to hy 
the leaders or to hurry in some sty\ 
So in all the calm beauty of a prair ; 
set the herder walks slowly in aheac; 
flock to prepare his evening meal, w)- 
hind him the sheep graze on to ¢|| 
ground and lie down, chewing the | 
fullness and content. Such days do: 
but when one of them happens the | 
puts a red mark on the calendar an 


cooks his plain but substantial i 


lects to say his prayers. 


What is more likely to happen j| 
Just as the herder is about to sit di 
breakfast the sheep decide to st; 
their travels for the day. Since they | 
to cover as much ground as possible 
curs to them that it might be as well 
an early start. There are two course 
to the herder. He may either dog 
back onto the bed ground, which « 
do them any particular good, or hen 
them go, bolt his breakfast, put up a 
lunch, leave his dishes unwashed, hi: 
uncut, his floor unswept, and start oi 
stern chase, which is proverbially 
one. It would be a very long one 
were not for the dog, who is fresh 
to work. The sheep are finally e 
their nonstop hike for Californi 
immediately show a foolish but 
sire to migrate to Mexico. Be 
in their unholy purpose, they 
utter impartiality by starting for 
dian border. ; 

By this time the temper and 1 
ture of the herder have advanced s 
degrees, and the ardor of the dog he 
ceptibly cooled. Finally with a m 
entreaty to the dog and a maledic 
all sheep, their ancestors and descen 
combined with the leg work of a o 
porter during a street-car strike, the | 
finally convinces the sheep that it wo 
unwise and unsafe to start anywhe 
the time being. They therefore settle 
to graze, as they might as well hay 
in the first place, and the herder ret 
the nearest hill to cool off and enj 
Pyrrhic victory. It is nearly noon 
time, so he thinks he will take adyant 
the temporary lull to eat his lunch. 


Nothing to Do But Work 


It isn’t a particularly appetizing 
because it was put up in a hurry, an 
as he is well started on it the sheep 
that they have stuck around long e 
and might as well be going. But here 
culty arises. Some want to go one ws 
some another. They decide to se 
peacefully, and do so, all except a fev 
oncilables, who go off at a tangent ] 
show their complete independence. 

The herder on the hilltop sees the 
He is tired from a morning of steady 
ing and he thinks he has earned a 
serves time enough to eat his lu 
peace. But he pays dearly for his 
gence. By the time he has wiped his: 
with the back of his hand the bunel 
about half a mile apart and the dist 
increasing every minute. He starts 
the most distant of the three bunches 
at this moment two riders come if 
over a hill and ride on toward the 
The bedeviled herder knows that, fc 
the invariable custom of the country 
will report to the boss that the shee 
split in three bunches and scatte 
over. m4 
With rage in his heart the herder 
his dog toward the farthest band. B 
dog measures the distance with 
finds it too long for a sustained run, 
that he is tired from his mornings 
and stiff from the noon rest, rememp' 
cactus that he ran into his foot week 
last, and wonders if the herder will tt 
has another if he stops to lick it. 
trying anyway. He seemingly forge 
he has tried that trick frequently int! 
and never convinced anyone yet. 

(Continued on Page 58 
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Gabriel is the only spring control device officially, 
by patent and copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubber. To make certain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on your car, go to the 
authorized Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service 
Stations which are maintained in 2200 cities 
and towns. Motor car dealers who are desirous of 
assuring their customers of greatest satisfaction 
‘recommend Gabriel Snubbers and many install 
them as well. 
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CLEVEL 


The new Gabriel Bal- 
loon-Type Snubbers are 
entirely new in principle 
—designed primarily 
for balloon and low- 
pressure tires. 


Balloon and low-pres- 
sure tires are built to 
make cars easier riding. 
To that end they are 
larger and softer. In them- 
selves, therefore, they have 
sufficient flexibility to absorb 
the small irregularities on 
smooth roads; but they also 
have a greater throw. 


The new Gabriel Balloon-Type 
Snubbers have the free play 
which is absolutely necessary 
to permit the tires to function 
on such roads, 


On rough roads the need for 
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these new Gabriel Bal- 
loon-Type Snubbers is 
particularly plain— due 
to the galloping, pitch- 
ing or rolling motion 
caused by the greater 
upthrow of the low- 
pressure tires. 

Here again a new and 
exclusive feature of these 
Balloon-Type Gabriels is es- 
pecially important—for they 
have the increased braking 
action which instantly stops all 
rolling, galloping or pitching. 
Therefore, to be sure of all the 
benefits which you seek with 
balloon or low-pressure tires, 
you must equip with these new 
Gabriel Balloon-Type Snub- 
bers. Get them at any Gabriel 
sales or service station. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Can., Toronto, Ontario 
& Sales & Service Everywhere WwW 
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he does not have confidence enough in his 
alibi to induce him to venture within dis- 
tance of the now thoroughly aroused herder. 
He trots far enough ahead to be out of 
reach, at the same time barking vocifer- 
ously, perhaps to still the small voice of 
conscience, perhaps to drown the somewhat 
louder voice of his master, pouring in upon 
him a verbal barrage whose violence threat- 
ens his eardrums and whose electric tingle 
ought to put a permanent wave in his tail. 
So, tandem fashion, dog and man, near the 
outlying bunch, where with a final burst of 
speed the dog seeks to redeem himself, and 
sends the offending sheep scurrying back 
toward the others. After an hour’s work 
the three bunches are reunited and, under 
the close and sullen guard of the herder, are 
turned definitely toward the distant wagon. 
There the herder arrives with them at dark, 
tired and leg weary, with his wagon chores 
to do, his dog to feed and his own supper to 
get. And then they wonder why some 
herders go crazy. 

There was a school of writers, now hap- 
pily defunct, who went by the malodorous 
name of muckrakers. Their rule of compo- 
sition was delightfully simple. Having de- 
cided that their finished product should be 
purple—and it usually was—they looked 
over their economic or political landscape 
and set down everything that had a pur- 
plish tinge, calmly ignoring everything 
else. .The result was undeniably purple, 
even though it bore slight resemblance to 
what was before their eyes. In the present 
instance, having started with the purple 
shadows of a herder’s existence, let us finish 
with them before gazing at the equally nu- 
merous bright and joyous colors. 

Perhaps the worst feature of herding is 
the thought that whatever the weather is, 
heat or cold, rain, snow or sleet, the herder 
must take it, not for an hour or two but all 
day long. Of course he dresses for it; he 
could never stand the exposure otherwise. 
But no slicker suit can make a three-day 
rain seem cheerful, and no combination of 
woolen under and outer clothing can keep 
out all the cold of a forty degree below zero 
cold snap. The farmer always has inside 
work in barn or shed that he can profitably 
do in stormy weather. But out in the range 
country it is not practicable to feed hay to 
any but the weak sheep. So seven days in 
the week and thirty-one days in most 
months the sheep have to get out and graze 
and be herded. Thus it is that the herder 
has to stand the extremes of heat and cold 
in a country where, Stefansson’s word for it, 
the thermometer registers at times lower 
than it does in the Arctic Circle, and where 
the heat in summer rivals that of a famous 
place which, if any explorers have reached 
there, at least none has returned to brag 
about it. 


The Canine Wonder of Montana 


Next to the constant exposure perhaps 
the greatest hardship of herding is a purely 
mental one. This may seem strange in an 
occupation which is supposed to deprive 
one of his mental processes. But the con- 
scientious herder is never free from worry 
over possible lost sheep. They may be lost 
in either of two ways—by coyotes or by 
straying off. In any kind of hilly or rolling 
country it is almost impossible for the 
herder to see all his two thousand sheep at 
one time. This becomes possible only when 
herding on large flats. Consequently there 
is always the chance that a small bunch 
may split off from the rest, unseen by the 
herder, perhaps to be picked up days later 
in greatly reduced numbers, perhaps split 
up by coyotes and pulled down one by one. 
The size of the main bunch—that is, their 
general appearance—will tell the herder 
nothing unless a very substantial number 
be missing. It is.a curious fact that sheep 
look more or fewer according to the posi- 
tion the one viewing them _ occupies. 
Viewed from above they look much fewer 
than when viewed from the same level. 
Scattered out they look like hundreds more 
than when close packed. And just at dusk 
the herder may think he has all the sheep 
in the world in front of him. There are cer- 
tain sheep in every bunch, especially black 
sheep, that the herder calls his markers. 
But the presence of all of them really proves 
nothing, since they might all be within a 
group of a hundred head. But in case one 
of the markers is missing the herder may be 
pretty certain there are others with it, and 
will start out to look for them. 

Speaking of markers reminds one of the 
wonderful sheep dog in Montana, whose 
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master used to say, ‘‘Ten thousand white 
ones, and sixty black ones! Go round ’em, 
Shep!” Of course the dog is dead now. 
Such dogs always are at the time the stories 
are told of them. In fact the high mortality 
rate of canine wonders can be matched only 
by the surprising longevity of cheerful liars. 

The same conditions that make it possi- 
ble for sheep to slip away unseen also make 
it possible for coyotes to pick off one occa- 
sionally. Usually on the approach of a 
coyote the sheep run together, and this 
gives the herder warning and allows him to 
smoke him up if he is carrying a rifle. But 
very often the coyote lies hid in some draw 
or depression toward which the sheep are 
grazing, and he may kill one out of sight of 
the herder without causing a general dis- 
turbance of the sheep. It is a curious fact 
that a sheep bitten by a coyote very seldom 
recovers. The bite becomes infected and 
causes the sheep’s death even if it is a slight 
one, while a dog can rip a large piece of skin 
loose and it can be sewn back in place and 


the sheep apparently be none the worse for 


it. It almost seems as if the coyote’s bite 
was poisonous. Of late years the Federal 
Government has made life easier for the 
herders by employing men to exterminate 
predatory animals with trap, gun and poi- 
son, and the state and county governments 
work toward the same end by offering sub- 
stantial bounties for them. The fur of the 
coyote, of course, has its own value too. 


The Glorified Cowboy in Real Life 


The facts that the coyotes get a sheep 
only occasionally and that some get loose 
from the bunch still less frequently do not 
do away with the possibility in either case. 
Thus it is that worry never leaves the 
herder. 

Another real drawback to herding, and a 
deterrent to young fellows especially, is the 
popular attitude toward the job. Why is it 
that the man who takes care of cattle is a 
romantic figure, while the man who takes 
care of sheep is either a joke or anathema? 
The’ modern cowboy, or to speak more 
accurately, the hired man on a cattle ranch, 
has a much more prosaic job than the 
herder. His work consists of about nine 
months’ handling hay in one way or an- 
other, and the other three months handling 
the results. Also he receives ten or fifteen 
dollars a month less wages than the herder 
during the summer months and is lucky to 
get half the herder’s wages in the winter. 
And yet every kid in the range country who 
possibly can, gets hold of a Stetson hat, and 
chaps, and a Miles City saddle, and then 
cultivates a bow-legged walk and hires out 
to a cattleman. If he ever has ambitions to 
become a sheep herder nobody will ever 
know it unless he talks in his sleep. 

And yet the herder is an ordinary human 
being, and not an escaped freak. There was 
a young woman from the East visiting a 
sheep ranch, and she evinced a great desire 
to see a sheep herder. The rancher sent her 
along with the wagon that took supplies to 
the sheep camp, and on her return he said, 
“Well, did you find out what a herder looks 
like?’”’ and she replied, ‘‘Why, he looks 
just like anybody else.”’ In the range coun- 
try you could not fire a shotgun into the 


‘ average crowd without hitting a man who 


had at some time herded sheep, although it 
might take the charge in the other barrel to 
make him admit it. About the only man 
who isn’t ashamed to admit. having herded 
is the sheepman, and he mentions it merely 
to show how far he has come. The days of 
active warfare between sheepmen and cat- 
tlemen are a thing of the past. But the 
widespread prejudice against sheep and 
contempt for the herder still persist. 

Does the herder fare any better in litera- 
ture than in real life? Emphatically, no. In 
Western stories he has apparently only two 
roles. One is to serve as an animated target 
for the drunken, high-spirited cowboy; and 
the other is, himself intoxicated—or, as he 
would say, polluted—to serve as a foil for 
the virtuous and high-minded cowboy. 
Does the sheep herder rescue the New Eng- 
land schoolma’am from the local bad man 
or the huge timber wolf? Doubtless he 
would like to, but he has a previous engage- 
ment thirty-one days out of the month, and 
a very circumscribed radius of action. He 
cannot, like the cowboy, ride circles around 
the schoolhouse looking for that locoed 
heifer that was last seen in that vicinity 
three years before. Does the sight of the 
herder, like the sight of the bold cowboy, 
cause the heart of the schoolma’am or the 
tender maiden to do a flip-flop? Truth 
compels the answer, nary flop. 
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But there was one time at least when the 
established order or things was reversed. 
A group of riders were passing along the 
foot of a hill and they saw a sheep herder 
reclining at the top, busily engaged in mind- 
ing his own business. One of the riders said, 
“Watch me bring him out of it.”” The next 
minute a rifle bullet kicked up the dust a 
few feet to one side of the herder. He not 
only came out of it, but he picked up a 
.30-30 lying beside him and began to pump 
lead into the group with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The latter, like the guests in 
Macbeth, stood not upon the order of their 
going, but went at once. 

If all the popular libels on the herders 
were true they would be occupying cells in 
the various state penitentiaries instead of 
sheep wagons. One of the minor slanders is 
to the effect that after hearing nothing but 
the blatting of sheep the herder loses the 
power of speech, and adopts the language 
of his charges. A sad story is related in 
proof of this. A friendly traveling man once 
occupied a seat in the smoker with an old 
herder. 

By way of breaking the ice he asked, 
“Where are you from?” 

“Montaa-aa-naa-aa,”’ replied the herder, 
with the general intonation of a ewe calling 
her long-lost lamb. 

“Where are you going?”’ was the next 
question. “ 

‘Baa-aa-aa-aack,”’ bleated the herder. 

Hastily pulling down his trousers legs to 
cover his wool socks, the traveling man 
sought a seat in another car. 

There is a well-authenticated case of a 
herder who stood with one foot on a brass 
rail and looked at his image in a large mir- 
ror which happened to be opposite, and 
alternately laughed and blatted. But in 
this case a thoughtful physician with the 
the aid of astomach pump might have diag- 
nosed the case as one of overexhilaration 
rather than anything else. 

There is no use denying that the sheep do 
sometimes blat. For about seven months in 
the year they are almost silent. But from 
the beginning of lambing until the lambs 
are weaned, they make up for all lost time. 
They blat off and on all day, but when the 
bunch is rounded up in the evening, and 
hundreds of ewes are temporarily separated 
from their lambs in the confusion, the noise 
is deafening. Take a thousand ewes, each 
firmly convinced that she has seen the last 
of Little Woolly unless she can make herself 
heard over the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, and a thousand lambs, each 
trying to locate its next hot meal by the 
same method, and the resulting uproar 
would make the proverbial boiler factory 
seem like an old ladies’ home on a Sunday 
afternoon. 


Naturally the herder gets used to this’ 


and pays no more attention to it than an 
engineer does to the roar of his train. 


Too Much Argument 


Of course the solitary life which a herder 
leads affects him to a certain degree, just as 
it does the lighthouse keeper, the pros- 
pector or any other solitary worker. It 
tends to make him self-centered, intro- 
spective, touchy, and he is apt to brood 
over trifles which in active intercourse with 
his kind would pass unnoticed. Above all, it 
tends to exaggerate any streak of queerness 
that he may have in him, because the rough 
edges of his disposition are not subject to 
the daily grinding and polishing which they 
would receive in an office or factory. But 
investigation will bear out the statement 
that he does not become as queer as the 
various bachelors who live and work by 
themselves. He is responsible to his em- 
ployer and he has definite work to do, and 
that is a powerful aid to morale. 

As illustrating the effect of solitude or 
near-solitude on the disposition, there is 
told the story of two herders who were 
watching a bunch of sheep at some distance 
from the ranch. They had been without 
any society but that of each other for three 
weeks and they had got on each other’s 
nerves to such an extent that for a week 
they had not spoken. 

One night just as they were going to 
sleep one of them broke silence. 

“Hear that cow beller?”’ 

“Sounds to me more like a bull,”’ replied 
the other. ; 

The first one made no answer, but rolled 
over and went to sleep. In the morning 
after breakfast he started to pack up his 
things, much to the other’s surprise. 

“You quittin’?”’ he asked. 

‘ Yup.” 
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““What’s the matter?” «i 

“Too much argument.” 3 

But if herding involved only expos) 
the weather, worry over lost shee; 
public obloquy, there would be ver 
herders. There must be something in. 
ing to make men stay with it year 
year. The unkind say that herding 
pacitates a man for doing anything, 
But that is not the true answer, Ww 
started to herd, my boss said, “Herd. 
what you make it.” In other words itt 
a man a chance to live his own life ‘ 
same time that he is working for an, 
and there are few jobs that do thai 
most lines of work if a man gives his h; 
honest day’s work he is tired when 
comes and would rather go to bed 
recreate. This is particularly true of a 
all labor in the country. Herding, 0 
other hand, not only gives a chance fo) 
siderable reading during the day but us 
leaves one comparatively trea at th 
of the day to enjoy an evening of res 
writing, solitaire or whatever | 
suggests. Of course this op 
temperament that does not 
stant association with others, ] 
whom the gregarious instinct 
would stick to herding a week 
many people solitude is enjoyal 
some it would be a luxury. ~— 


Anything But Monot 


There is one point on which 
might be tempted to waste soi 
pity, and that is the apparent m 
the job. In reality it is anythir 
notonous. The sheep rarely act 
two days running. If they are 
day they are apt to be restl 
The weather, especially the 
them strongly. Besides this, » 
is moved on an average of onc 
and every move means new 
scenery and new neighbors. 
to this are occasional trips to the 1 
with the sheep for one purpose or ano 
Riders frequently stop to talk with 
herder, and in this way he keeps post« 
the news. Each season, too, calls for ; 
ferent kind of herding. From Octob 
May the herder leaves the wagon wit! 
sheep in the morning, taking a lunch 
him, and does not return till night. h 
summer months the sheep lie on y 
from about eleven in the morning till : 
or four in the afternoon. Therefore 
wagon is placed near water and the hei 
day is really broken into two days. 
sheep leave the wagon at five and retu 
eleven, leave water about the middle c 
afternoon and return to the bed grout 
dark. Soalthough the working daystre 
from five in the morning till nine at n 
there are several hours in the middle c 
day when the herder can do as he ple 
In spring when the green grass is sta 
and the sheep are running their legs of 
vain attempt to get enough of it, th 
neither day leisure nor evening for 
herder. This is his hardest and most 
agreeable part of the year. But this ag 
closely followed by lambing time, whi 
anything in the world but monotonou 

Herding is called a lazy man’s job, cl 
by those who haven’t tried it. Tz 
everything into consideration it ma 
safely hazarded that the herder earn 
money, but he does so with very mucl 
physical exertion than the ranch } 
When he sees the latter sweating in the 
field or at building fence, he is apt to 
gratulate himself on his own job. Of ¢ 
he pays the piper in other ways, but ez 
probably content with the job he has. 

Another advantage the herder enj¢ 
his freedom from being bossed. His w« 
largely cut out for him, and failure o 
part to do it brings swift and certain 
alties. But he is largely his own boss, 2 
he wears the shackles they are at leas 
of sight a great part of the time. | 

So when you go on your cross-cont 
tour, don’t waste too much py or 
herder on his lonely hill. He is probabl 


joying himself. But if you feel you hi 


little pity to spare, then the next ti 
bitter-cold and stormy winter’s day br 
just change the old saying a little ande 
late, ‘God pity the poor herders on ¢ 
like this!” . } 

But you might give him a friendly’ 
of the hand as you go by. He would a) 
ciate that. It will help his inferiority 
plex. He is the foundation stone 0 
sheep business, or the bottom rung 0 
social ladder. It all depends on the | 


of view. 


THE 


The outstanding buying choice this year is ‘‘Closed Car Com- 
forts at Open Car Cost.” The Coach alone provides them. It is 
exclusive to Hudson and Essex. Everyone knows it gives highest 
closed car value. And because no other type or car shares its 
position it is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


muine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


Naturally when balloon tires had es- 
tablished their superiority Hudson 
and Essex would adopt them. They 
are now standard equipment. They 
add an even greater measure of rid- 
ing ease, steadiness and good looks 
to the notable values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, materials and de- 
sign both Hudson and Essex are of 
one quality—builtin thesame facto- 
ries, under the same patents. Your 
choice between them will rest sole- 
ly on the price you want to pay. 


0 Why Buy an Open Car? 


You see the Coach everywhere in 
increasing numbers. Everyone 
wants closed car comforts. They 
will no longer accept half-utility 
when all-year usefulness and com- 
forts cost no more in the Coach. 


Consider how the growing trend 
to closed cars affects resale values. 
The diminishing demand for open 
cars means far faster depreciation 
in that type. As the wanted type, 
the Coach maintains exceptionally 
high resale value. 
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Standard Equipment 


HUDSO 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Hudson and 
Essex are of 
One Quality 


Be Sure to Get Parts Price 
List from Your Dealer 
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An hour ina 
driving rain 


1s an expensive test 
of raincoat quality! 


N hour in a drenching rain will 

tell you a lot about a rain- 

coat—but it’s a pretty expensive 
way to find out! 


To make sure of real raincoat pro- 
tection before they buy, thousands 
of people today have learned to de- 
pend on the name “ Raynster.”’ 


All the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber organization in the 
world have been used to make the 
“U.S.” Raynster name an unfailing 
guarantee of real raincoat pro- 
tection. 


Every inch of a “U.S.” Raynster 
is backed by layer on layer of high- 
est grade rubber. Every seam is 
reinforced. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are a complete 
line of raincoats—from rugged rub- 
ber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hid- 
den inside. 


Our little booklet, entitled,“A Scotchman 
Started It,” will help you to distinguish 
raincoat quality. Mailed free to you. Ad- 
on Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New York 

ity. 
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EVERY MOVE & PUNCTURE 


that the English have not had this start- 
ling success by asking the Chinese to be 
good; they done it by telling them. And 
it would be a very good example for us to 
follow rightin our ownslums where outsiders 
come in, and we have far too long been 
asking them to codperate with our civiliza- 
tion when they think coéperation is a medi- 
cal word with something to do with the 
digestive tract, if they think at all. We 
ought to stop asking them and commence 
telling them. 

Well, a noticeable side product of Hong- 
Kong, China, is well-dressed men, badly 
dressed women and the most picturesque 
race course in the world, with half-breed 
types at it that any moving-picture director 
would gladly pay real money to. There was 
everything at that racing park from genu- 
ine English nobility looking like Chicago 
rooming-house keepers to Chicago rooming- 
house keepers all dressed up like English 
nobility, if you know what I mean. There 
was French and American gobs, and Aus- 
tralian adventuresses looking the part and 
then some. We seen blondined Chinese 
girls in bright satin native clothes, aristo- 
cratic Chinese ladies in French creations, 
and looking snappy and well groomed in 
them too; and we saw big, slouchy, at- 
tractive Englishmen, and pucka English 
officers in their terribly-terribly beautiful 
uniforms of the kind that makes our own 
men pull down their cuffs and wonder. 

There was also around Hong-Kong one 
of the most beautiful drives in the world, 
and I would say at a glance that the scenery 
had been pretty well copied from the Los 
Angeles-San Diegoshore route. I would also 
recommend any tourist that they don’t miss 
it, stopping for lunch at Repulse Bay Hotel, 
which is exactly like eating on one of C. B. 
De Mille’s most expensive high-life-among- 
the-vicious-rich sets. 

Well, what with one interesting thing 
and another, I and Mural was having a real 
good time. We was sailing along with com- 
paratively light minds until the third morn- 
ing, when I picked my copy of the North 
China Daily News off my early tea tray, and 
at once took a flop back onto the fortu- 
nately near bed when I read the headlines: 


BILLIE LICHEE, NORTH CHINA’S CHAMPION 
WRESTLER, CHALLENGES NOTED ACTOR 
JAMES LA Tour, FAMOUS AMERICAN STAGE 
AND SCREEN STAR ACCEPTS 
To MEET Famous CHINAMAN THIS MONTH 


“Mural!” I yelled as soon as I had breath 
enough. “‘Come quick and read this! He’ll 
be killed sure!” 

“‘What’s the matter?” she called, pad- 
ding in on her bare feet. Then she read 
over my shoulder. ‘Well, what of it?” 
says she. “‘Jim can lick him, can’t he?”’ 

“Yes, he cannot!’’ I gurgled. ‘That 
ham couldn’t lick a postage stamp without 
getting stuck! Why, he’s let himself get so 
soft, what with using a double and drink- 
ing, that it’s a wonder to me he can dance, 
even!” 

“Well, your Mr. Blupp, or however you 
pronounce his name, don’t seem to think 
so,’ says Mural, pointing down the para- 
graph. ‘‘See here.’’ 

I read anxiously: 


Mr. Henry Blaughton, local manager for the 
company with which Mr. La Tour is traveling, 
said tonight in his luxurious office: ‘‘I think 
we shall win. The challenge came rather as a 
surprise to Mr. La Tour, who had not antici- 
pated wrestling while on this trip. He is always 
in splendid condition, however, owing to the 
nature of his work. While in China he expects 
to make a motion picture called The Last of the 
Manchus, an adaption to the screen of James 
F. Cooper’s famous novel of similar name, in 
which picture he will do some daring stunts, 
including leaping from a cliff, going down in the 
harbor on a burning junk, climbing the Flowery 
Pagoda with his feet tied, and other spectacular 
achievements. So you can easily see that he is 
in the pink.”’ 


“Mural!” I says, trembling. ‘That 
Chink will kill Jim if he ever lays hands on 
him! What on earth’ll we do?” 

-“Goright back to Shanghai,” says Mural, 
in a tone just like that was a suggestion I 
would never of thought of without her. 

“Sure!” I says. ‘‘We will get the boat 
tonight if there is one. And if there isn’t 
one we'll just have to buy a aéroplane or 
something. I got to get there!” 

“All right,” says she soothingly, the way 
a person can when it isn’t their trouble; 
“but don’t you worry about Jim, dear. 
Everything will be all right,” 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“Not worry?” says I. “Why, all the 
wrestling that boob has ever done is with 
his income-tax return! Mr. Lichee, the 
Chinese nut, will just about tie friend hus- 
band into a pretzel and throw him away 
over the left shoulder.” 

Well, I was pretty near sick. But at last 
Fog come in to say there was a boat all 
right, and after a thousand years or some- 
thing, we saw, heard and smelled Shanghai, 
and the first thing I done was to find my 
poor dear husband. 

He was walking up and down our royal 
sitting room, mopping his brow like on the 
night-of-the-election set, when he played 
the rising young district attorney in Foolish 
Laws. The minute he saw me he didn’t fall 
on my neck, however. Instead he fell on my 
family connections like a ton of hot bricks. 

“‘So there you finally are!”’ he says, stop- 
ping his Marathon and glaring at me over 
the English sports bandanna he was mop- 
ping the leaks with. ‘“‘Why couldn’t you 
stay home once in a while and watch that 


mother of yours?” 


Well, I have been a wife so long that, of 
course, I am used to being blamed when my 
husband gets himself into a mess, but this 
was one time where I couldn’t guess why he 
threw my mother at me like that. 

“‘What has ma got to do with the trouble 
you are in, dear?” I says sweetly. “I read 
it in the paper and run right back to pick 
up the pieces. But what’s that to do 
with ma?” g 

“Tt’s got everything to do with it!” 
snarled Jim. ‘‘She fixed the whole thing up, 
I tell you! She was home, and I was out 
when the delegation called with the chal- 
lenge. I didn’t know a thing about it in 
advance. And ma had a bunch of ’em 
shown up and received ’em like a queen, all 
dressed up with an American flag on her 
chest, and tells ’em she knows I’ll do it, and 
that I’m the cat’s whiskers, generally. 
And to make things worse the boys from the 
press were along with a camera, and her 
picture, flag and all, was in the paper.” 

“Suffering codfish!” I says feebly, sitting 
down. ‘Jim, this has got to be stopped. 
Tell them you won’t fight.” 

“How can I?”’ says he, trying to throw 
his hands away. ‘“‘They saw Bragdon, or 
whatever he calls himself, before they saw 
me, and he thought it was all jake and let 
out a lot more publicity. I’ve got to go 
through with it now, although of course the 
Chink will make pulp out of me. You better 
begin your plans for your widowhood, 
Mary. No kidding, my dear, I may never 
come out of this alive. Have you seen 
Lichee?”’ 

I shook my head dumbly. 

“Well, give a look!” says Jim, and he 
flashed a still into my lap. It was of a 
Chinaman slightly smaller then the Wash- 
ington Monument and with mean little 
muscles on him like a rash of cantaloupes. 
The sight of it give me determination, if no 
ideas. 

“Jim, my dearest,’ I says solemnly, ‘‘it 
can’t be done. It’s got to be stopped one 
way or another. I guess you will have to 
develop the measles or something just before 
the show.”’ 

“Yes, and how about our vaudeville con- 
tract that we open here with day after to- 
morrow?’ says he. ‘And the picture I am 
tomake. Maybe those birds wouldn’t have 
a doctor in to wash the jam off my chest if 
I was to try and pull any funny business. 
Fat chance, old dear! I’ll tell you one thing, 
hon, true as I’m a bad actor: If by any 
miracle I can get out of this mess alive, I’ll 
never use another double as long as I live 
and I’ll never drink another drop. I’ll go 
into training and I’]] ——” 

“Hold on!” I says. ‘Don’t make any 
rash promises, Gorgeous, because you might 
have to keep them.” 

“Not a chance in the world!” says he 
wildly, and for the minute I let it go at that. 

He flung out the room, headed for the 
bar probably, and I sat down and tried to 
think how could I get the poor boy out of 
the mess that glare of publicity, which I 
had never liked it at any time, had got him 
into. I didn’t even mind the way he blamed 
me for the whole thing, or the way he dashed 
off, leaving me to get him out of it. But 
I couldn’t see where we could crawl, and 
all I could think of was ain’t life strange? 
Only a coupla days ago I was wishing Jim 
would get his for being a fake, and now 
here I am afraid that he will. And then 
while I was holding my head and yainly 
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racking it, the door opened and who 
come in but Rowlie, our traveling ma’ 
with three cans of fillum under his a, 
smiled at him, and he returned it k, 
wan as he put his packages on the ta, 

“Hello, Rowlie!” I says. 
bad ee I Gig | 

“Yes,” says he. ‘It’s a pity Jimh. 
himself into this mess. But ha ate 
away with it, at that. Sometimes yo 
scare these big birds with a good bly’ 

“People seem to of been going o 
theory quite a lot ever since Meth) 
was in kindergarten,” I says sadly. | 
I still claim it’s not only better but ac 
less effort to deliver the goods than t 
them.” | 

“Well, it’s a cinch, no matter hoy 
Jim trains at this late date, he can 
Lichee,”’ says Rowlie. i: 

“T realize that,” I says, with an oi 
sigh. ‘No use moaning over it, I sup) 

Then to change the subject, I took. 
of the cases of fillum on the table, 

“Say, Rowlie, what pictures are th 
I asked. He flushed up and looked k 
embarrassed. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Marie,” he 
“but a mistake was made about tha 
ture of Jim’s, Solid Ivory. You ask 
not to sell it, but accidentally it wa 
out to a big Chinese distributor » 
Ahsid and it seems he’s crazy over it. 
him this morning there had been a mi 
that the picture wasn’t for sale and gs 
never have been included in the lot, 
sending along The Pride of the Praii 
stead.” 

“Let’s see, that’s one of my old pic 
isn’t it?’ I says. “What was it abou 

“Jolly fine story,” says Rowlie, “ 
cent ranch girl loved by young sheriff 
heavy, that’s the man who stole the 
from her father, plants his tool, a C] 
cook, in the ranch house, see, intend: 
have him get the papers. The cook 
comedy character—always coming 01 
right end of things, but by his stup 
not his smartness. The juvenile kil 
heavy in the big scene, after the fello 
tried to attack the girl in the lonely for 
oh, you remember!” 

“‘Sure, I do now,” Isays. ‘A good, 
picture. Mr. Ahsidosis will probably 
a whole lot better than that useless 
stuff of Jim.” : 

“Sure!” says Rowlie diplomaticall 

Then he went off with the cans of d 
and I went off to take a long walk by 
self, the first of many that I took, : 
subtitles say, during the days that foll 
astericks. Well, anyways, I would 
and think, but matters didn’t chang 
and in the meantime I saw a lot of tl 
Chinese city in Shanghai, a piace 
once you see it, why a person will not! 
it in a hurry. , 

At the hotel they will advise fore 
they should not go, but my advice is 
let them kid you, because for real, ge 
China, why it is typical in every way 
while the walled city is completely 
cealed by the foreign concessions, an 
would never guess it was there any 
than an old maid’s pint flask at a fF 
meeting, why once I had found it, I; 
love it a lot, with its tiny shops full o! 
beautiful things you could scarcely b 
them. For a sample, on one stree' 
nothing but headdresses of imitation | 
with kingfisher-feather ornaments— 
solid on both sides, these shops heapec 
the’ gorgeous things, but the shops ‘ 
selves no bigger than all-hot stands. 
other quarter of a mile was solid the 
costumes. There was more than a 1 
paper-lantern shops, with lanterns f¢ 
like enormous paper horses, fishes, # 
and what not, and as they hung ov 
front of the shops, why you can | 
imagine where this street gave the efi 
ant must feel walking into a flower g 
in full bloom. Only the smell was diff 

There was a street of pewter, a str 
silks, one of shoes, and when it come’ 
street of jewels, well, these shops Wa: 
erally not over eight or ten feet wi 
around their open front was peal 
bunches, jade and amber, all of it hu 
like so many dried peas. Then comea 
of ivory, of carved crystals, and a 
mahjongg district, with actually moré 
one thousand shops in it, no kidding. 

One time I went in the Temple of th 
Gods, and believe me it would af b 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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OLDSMOBILE 


same good chassis, new 
beauty, new refinement 


The Refined Oldsmobile Six is an old friend in a new 
dress! The radiator is of a distinctive new design—the 
hood is higher—the lines are newer and more beautiful 
—the whole car is refined and improved! Q| Beautiful 
and long-lasting Duco Satin finish—cowl lights—a larger 
steering wheel—and instruments grouped on a single 
panel—add a new measure of distinction! Q|It’s an 
attractive car and a sturdy one—a car that will serve 
you faithfully and economically for a long, long time. 
Q| Yes, its price is unusually low—but that’s due to 
Oldsmobile’s participation in the tremendous purchas- 
ing facilities of the great General Motors Corporation! 


prom Tounns Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Cab $1045, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. 
$1015 The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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increased 
~~ 
his earnings 


150% 

by going to 
work for Fuller 
H. L. Worrell of Michigan was 


a floorwalker in a 10 cent store 


in April 1921. His salary was 
$120amonth. NowheisaFuller 
Man with an income more than 
21/, times his former earnings. 
Moreover his steady, consistent 
work has won him advancement. 

Good money to begin with—a 
thorough business training —and fu- 
ture income and position limited only 


by his own efforts. That is the same 
opportunity Fuller offers you. 


10,000,000 American house- 
wives use and approve Fuller 
Brushes as the standard of brush 
quality; and because of our con- 
stant national advertising, they 
welcome the household service 


rendered by 5,000 Fuller Men. 


You can make the 
same success. that 
Worrell and thousands 
of others have made. 


Every day in the week a lot of 
happy new Fuller Men are won- 
dering why they waited so long 
before sending for ‘Out of the 
Rut,” the famous Fuller booklet 
that showed them the way out 
of their drudgery. 

Your copy of “Out of the Rut” 

is waiting for you. 


Write to the Fuller Brush Company, 
1068 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn.,— 
or get in touch with the nearest of our 
230 branch offices. (See your phone 


book for the address.) Look at our 


advertisement on-page 115. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

pretty near impossible task to clear this 
temple of the money changers, candle sell- 
ers and the boys which was selling the big 
strings of gold or silver paper which the 
Chinks burn up before their gods and 
believe that their deity thinks it’s money. 
Also, there was not over five hundred for- 
tune tellers in the place, and I actually had 
to fight my way into the part where the 
gods, of red lacquer, sat six to a side in the 
dimnegs, red candles burning untidily before 
them, a muck of drippings and irregular 
flames. No, don’t by no means miss Shang- 
hai’s native city. You see, beauty is a 
daily necessity to them Chinese whether 
they can afford it or not, and a Chink will 
spend his last Mexican penny for a paper 
lotus to carry at the Feast of Lanterns and 
go without food to do it, and the result of 
this spirit is a town well worth looking over 
real careful. 

Well, anyways, meanwhile the Carlton, 
an immense combination theater, dance 
hall and fashionable restaurant all in one, 
had opened, and our show was on and run- 
ning good. Jim had gone to work, training 
for this wrestling match he was slated for, 
and by day he would sweat and stick out his 
chest for the benefit of the admiring Eng- 
lish, who never let up on the publicity, but 
kept him drenched in it. But at night, and 
when alone with me, he would sweat all 
right, but merely because he couldn’t help 
thinking of what was going to happen to him 
when that Chink fellow stepped onto the 
carpet. 

“Oh!” he would groan. ‘Marie, you tell 
my mother, yourself, won’t you?”’ And I 
would say yes, and try to comfort him. 
I was pretty fond of Jim, the way a person 
gets of their husband if they keep him long 
enough, and I knew well enough he was 
never going to be the same after Mr. Lichee 
got through with him. But there didn’t 
seem to be any way of getting out of it with 
honor, and I agreed with Jim it was better 
to die on the mat of battle than to live 
disgraced. 

And so, as the subtitles say, time slipped 
along. The day scheduled for the shindig 
come nearer in the nasty way a day of the 
month has of doing, and then all at once, 
forty-eight hours before. the bout, when the 
publicity was at its worst, Mr. Brruph, or 
however he was pronounced, our local man, 
sprung a final mistake. 

This Chinese champion, Mr. Lichee, had 
come to town, and was very conspicuous 
both on account of his being such a enor- 
mous size and because of the crowd that 
followed him wherever he went out. Also 
a crowd would follow Jim, but there was no 
use talking, Jim was an old story by now, 
and the fans was flocking to the new hero. 
So our Mr. B. thought up a good publicity 
idea, which was to have Jim give a im- 
mense free theater party for both training 
camps and show one of our pictures at it. 
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Well, all hands was agreeable to that, 
and the papers carried spreads on it, with 
pictures of Jim and Lichee, and me wearing 
my pearls, and ma wearing her American 
flag, and so forth. And it wasn’t until the 
night of the show, when I made my smiling 
and queenly entrance into the glittering 
new immense Carlton Theater, which was 
already jammed to the doors, that I thought 
of Rowlie and them cans of fillum he had 
parked on my sitting-room table, and while 
our side of the theater cheered me and Jim 
as we took our box seats, I wondered what 
picture they was going to show and wished 
it might be the Pride of the Prairie, that 
good, clean fillum of mine. 

Well, I hadn’t long to wait before find- 
ing out, because very shortly in come Mr. 
Lichee, a giant for a fact, with a lot of 
trainers, friends and etc at his satin heels, 
and the crowd certainly cheered him in a 
way to make your blood run cold. He was 
dressed in a pink satin coat with gold-and- 
black embroidery,a yellow-and-gold pleated 
skirt, and a high silk hat from London, 
England; but for all of that a person could 
see at a glance where he could easy pick 
Jim up by the nape of the neck with one 
hand and shake him like a kitten, and my 
heart went right down into my gold slippers 
at the sight of him. Our Mr. Blaa had come 
into our box while Lichee was taking his 
seat in the one opposite and looking around 
the place like a regular rube. 

“He acts like he’s never been in a picture 
theater before,’ I says sarcastic. . 

“He probably never has,” says Mr. B. 
“He’s from the back provinces, you know, 
and they very seldom see a moving picture. 
He doesn’t speak a word of English, either, 
so he won’t be able to read the titles, but 
he’ll be interested just the same.” 

“T hope you are showing the Pride of the 
Prairie,” I says. 

“No,” says he. ‘‘The board of censors 
wouldn’t let me. You see, these Chinks ab- 
solutely believe everything they see on the 
screen, and so we have to be very careful 
about what we show them. And if they see 
action like that in the Pride, where white 
men, whom they have been taught to re- 
gard as faultless, attack a white girl, and 
one shoots the other and is praised for it, 
and a low-caste Chinaman is made promi- 
nent, why it raises the very devil with their 
moral, yousee. And now excuse me, please, 
I’d better start the show.” 

He vanished out the box then, leaving 
me with several things to think over in the 
few minutes before the lights went out, and 
then on the screen, too late for me to stop 
it, appeared Jim’s trick picture, Solid Ivory. 

Well, a person wouldn’t be obliged to 
have many brains before they could imag- 
ine how mortified I felt, sitting there as 
hostess to practically all of Shanghai, in- 
cluding Lord Helpus and everyone, while 
that cheap fillum was shown as a sample of 
my husband’s art. 
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The piece was a straight come 
about a country boy, which was J: 
wants to marry the heroine, a ; 
daughter, see, and she won’t have bt) 
because he was too weak. At this 
the fillum there was loud applause  » 
Chinese side of the house. 

Well, this boy, the part taken ° ‘ 
air whe « 


and Jim drinks it and it’s good stu)y 
accident, see, and it makes him 
strong all at once. Then the 
to foreclose the mortgage on 
if she won’t have him, and Ji 
and picks up the house and 
and hides it so the heavy 
Also, during the picture Jim t 
across the river, takes up a 
cider, pulls out the bung and ¢ 
hole, and when his flivy 
picks it up on his head with ¢ 
and carries it to the garage. A 
lot of miserable trick-phot 
like that. 

Well, after the first bate 
there was silence across the th 
soon commenced to be br 
noises as the second reel with 
sequence in it showed. And ten r 
later a young riot broke out over the 
Chinese exclamations going off li] 
crackers, and a stampede commen 
the door. 

“Put on the house lights!” yell 
“We don’t want to die in the dark! 

The lights come on almost the san 
ute that he called, and we could se 
was happening. The whole entire 
training camp was beating it for th 
led by Mr. Lichee, the Chinese nut, h 
and he was sure tracking it over th¢ 
of seats and everything, squeaking 
Chinese remarks as he went. Bef 
could hardly realize what was hap} 
he was out the main door, his crow 
him hotfoot. And after a little wh 
Mr. B. had come back to us, his fa 
all out of breath. 

“What do you know!” he shouted 
Chink has taken back his challenge 
he can fight men, but not foreign deyi 
the strength of war gods. And m 
every ticket sold!”’ 

“T certainly feel bad about that! 
Jim. “Are you sure he won’t chai 
mind?” 

“Not a chance!” says Mr. B., wit 
face disgustedly. ‘‘They’re too 
superstitious, these Chinese—no, he 
change.” 

“The dirty coward!” says Jim, s 
out his chest. ‘‘I wouldn’t wrestle si 
trash as him ‘how at any price!” 


EFLYAWAY YORCH 


was making, more than half the coolies 
scuttled, whimpering, to their quarters in 
the stifling ’tween decks. 

“The Old Man says to get a move on, 
bose,”’ reported the young third mate. 

The ship rolled monotonously, her heavy 
canvas whanging, topsail tyes and chain 
sheets hammering on steel masts and yards. 
As each side dipped in turn, the big square 
scupper ports clanged like the banging 
doors of cells. A long lazy sheet swished 
through the water, ‘‘Ss-ss-ssh!’’ A foolish- 
looking booby bird flopped down out of the 
blue sky and settled upon the fore truck, 
cocking an eye upon the great winged thing 
that seemed unable to fly. Flyaway Yorch 
cast a final glance around, saw that the 
watch had fixed the canvas tank between 
the mizzen hatch and the bulwarks and 
were pumping it full of sea water, and took 
up his trident. 

“Turn out!’’ he roared through the fore- 
castle doors, and led a weird company up 
the forecastle head ladders. 

Behind him capered Swipes. Neptune’s 
real queen never bore herself half so im- 
posingly as Swipes, long-locked and with 
naked legs still red from the razor. The 
barber, the surgeon, the bears; all the 
noble company of Father Neptune’s im- 
mortal court, with razor bearer, lather 
bearer, pill bearer and bodyguard. The 
ship gave a lazy lurch, the court lost its 
dignity and Neptune roared royally. The 
rest of the coolies tumbled below in fright. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


““Get those coolies on deck, yOu man!” 
cried the captain to Lofty. 

Lofty bawled reassurance through the 
hatch in richest soldier Hindustani. Trem- 
blingly the coolies reappeared. Then Father 
Neptune hailed the ship from over the bow. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy! What sheep is t’is?” 

_ The captain put on an air of exaggerated 
dignity as he answered, ‘‘Ship Ebro; Geddey, 
master; Calcutta to Demerara, your ma- 
jesty!” 

“Back ta’ main yard und I’ll come 
aboard!”’ roared Neptune. 

There was no need to back yards. The 
ship, except for a sickening roll, was halted. 
Neptune and his queen clambered inboard 
over the rail, and rolled aft, down the lad- 
ders, along the main deck, now densely 
packed with muttering, scowling coolies, 
who surged toward the ’tween decks again 
as the fearsome procession approached. 

“Keep those people out of the hold, mis- 
ter!” the captain cried impatiently to the 
mate. “What the devil do they think we’re 
doing this for if not to amuse ’em?” 

As mates and boys ran among the fright- 
ened natives, herding them away from the 
hatches, Neptune bellowed again, “‘Haf yu 
Ebros all paid tribute to my kingdom?” 

“There may be some who have not, your 
majesty.” 

“Eferybody must pay who crosses my 
borders!” 

“My crew and my passengers await your 
commands, your majesty.” 


That wasthesignal. Neptune’s gr 
followers broke from the procession 
had now reached the waist, and peer 
coolie faces already gray with super: 
terrors. Far from amusing the ig 
natives, the proceedings seemed Ii 
precipitate a panic. Captain Geddey 
a bit anxious. 

He made a sign to Neptune, and t! 
monarch roared, with terrific shal 
whiskers and trident, ‘Don’t yu bi 
natifes! Ta white sailors! White 
Iss t’is ta Black Sea t’at yu bring m 
men?” 

Flyaway Yorch had misjudged 
humor. He honestly believed that 
tiating a few of the more assertive 
he would so gratify the rest that the 
at last come to laughter. Once hi 
crowd of coolies happy, or even be 
themselves happy, they were as 
handled as any mob of sheep in thes 
of a green-grass fold. He had res 
rich morsel for the last. That was t 
plete the happiness of the coolies. 
seaman in the Ebro, except one, had 
the line; that one had gone out tol 
a troopship through the Suez Cana 

“Lofty! Lofty!’ howled the cou 
two shaggy objects representing bé 
pered uncouthly up to the suddenly 
hensive old soldier. 

“Hey, wot’s yer game?” pr 
Lofty, scrambling to his feet and | 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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30 DAYS’ FREE PROOF 
Send No Money 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen: You may send me a Gas-Co-Lator. 
I will pay postman $5, plus postage, on delivery. 
(Or if more convenient, enclose $5 and postage 
will be prepaid.) 

It is understood that I am to keep the Gas-Co- 
Lator for 30-day trial and my money will be re- 
turned if I am not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


City _State = 


Make of Car Vacuum Tank Model 


Pressure Feed Gravity Feed___ 
NOTE: No model for Fords 


Bits of rubber and fibre 
from the filling hose get 
into your gasoline. 


——— a | es Water con- 
= SSS : denses 
_ from the air 
= = =\ even inside 
a your gaso- 

——S line tank. 


Just one drop of water 
ora speck ofdust inthe 
delicate needle valve 
of your carburetor is 
enough to cause 
trouble, 


iH 15 to learn that 
irt and water get into gasoline 


Water and very fine 
particlesof foreign mat- 
ter pass through the 
Sasoline strainers in 
your carburetor to clog 
the delicate needle 


ae At last a sure way to stop 90% of all 
| vacuum tank and carburetor troubles 


ntiny bit of dirt in your vacuum tank 
- arburetor, and your car is helpless. 
b cost depends on the distance to the 
siest garage. Don’t blame the tank or 
; carburetor. It’s the gasoline. 


4 per cent of all vacuum tank and 
vuretor troubles are due to this one 
ve—dirt or water in gasoline. Engi- 
>S agree in this. Now there’s an easy 
é to end these troubles once and for 
1You can effect a permanent cure in 
fen minutes with a monkey wrench 
pair of pliers. 


New Invention 


(meet this need the manufacturers of 
!Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
em (in use on nearly 5,000,000 cars) 
# perfected an automatic gasoline 
tT. It’s called the Gas-Co-Lator. It fits 
your vacuum tank. Put it on yourself 
_ few minutes with a pair of pliers. 


Vith the Gas-Co-Lator the gasoline 
's into a heavy, heat-proof glass bowl. 
Mitis drawn upward through 20 sq. in. 
elected chamois, just before enter- 
your vacuum tank. Thisis the only 
‘erial that positively stops water as 
| as the finest particles of dirt. It can- 
clog. It is easily cleaned. Yet it is 100 
és finer than the finest mesh screen. 
iters your gasoline as you drive. 


“Reg, U. S. Pat. Off.” 


Gas-co 


| Filters your gasoline 


Why Necessary 


You simply cannot keep dirt and water 
out of your gasoline. Even if it were 
100. per cent clean when it went into 
your tank. There are flakes that chip off 
the lining of your tank by chemical ac- 
tion. There is water that condenses from 
the air inside the tank itself. There are 
bits of fibre that slough from filling hose. 


Filtration Needed 


Ordinary strainers in your gas line 
won’t protect. Water passes through 
them. And the very dirt particles they 
stop, clog them up. That causes your 
motor to sputter and ‘“‘pop.’” Most mo- 
torists think the carburetor is at fault. 
They change the mixture. Or run with 
the choke valve slightly open. 


Serious Trouble 


And right there is the beginning of most 
serious motor troubles. The extra gaso- 
line passes into your engine in a liquid 
state. Carbon forms. Valves pit. Crank 
case oil is diluted. Bearings heat. 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


s 


as you drive 


Jator 


Never Touch Your 
Carburetor Again 


That is why every manufacturer warns 
you to leave your carburetor alone. 
With clean gasoline, filtered through 
the Gas-Co-Lator you need never touch 
your carburetor again. We positively 
guarantee this. 


Put the Gas-Co-Lator on your car. 
Have a mechanic adjust the carburetor. 
Drive it 30 days. If you 
don’t get surprising new 
pep out of your car re- 
move the Gas-Co-Lator 
and we will refund the 
full purchase price of $5. 
You take no risk. 


In just a few days you 
will see a collection of water 
and dirt in the Gas-Co-La- 
tor trap bowl that will sur- 
prise you. It will show you 
why your motor runs so 
much better. We don’t claim 
extra mileage with the Gas- 
Co-Lator. But many motor- 
ists tell us it has increased 
their mileage as much as 10 
per cent, in addition to its 
other benefits. 


The Bassick Mfg. Co. ; 
2660 N. Crawford Ave. ' 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


valve. 


The Gas-Co-Lator(onyour 
vacuum tank) filters Saso- 
Jine upward through cham- 
ois skin, cleansing the gas- 
oline of all water and for- 
eign matter, just before it 
enters the carburetor. 


The dirt and water collect 
in the glass trap, to be 
cleaned out at intervals. 


en 
—— 


/ Ends Gasoline 
H Troubles 


Put a Gas-Co-Lator on 

your car today. It’s an 
. easy job with a pair of 
: pliers. Drive with it 30 
} days. 

Note how carburetor 
and vacuum tank troubles 
vanish. If it does not do all 
we claim—and more—we 
will refund the purchase 
price, $5, without ques- 
tion. This test is surely 
worth while, for you take 
no risk whatever. Our 
guarantee makes you sole 
judge. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just clip the 
handy coupon above. 
Send no money. Pay post- 
man on delivery. 


Price $5 
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TheShirts the Pince wears 


WILSON Bro’s, CHicaco 


New York 


FORD shirts are just 

as English as their name, 
and that means they're top 
hole? especially since they 


now have the approval of no 
less a Style dictator than 
the Prince of Wales. DSo you 
can be sure youll always be 
well dressed in a Wilson Ox- 
ford. It is faultlessly made 
and perfedt in fit. It will 
withstand the punishment 
of many washings,too, and 
always look neat and im- 


maculate. Ol Made either in 
Sarchless neckband Atyle, 
with Special {reversible} Guffs, 
or with pre-shrunk collar 
ea Af Most reasonably 
priced at?25° 


In guaranteed fast pastel colors—blue and tan—$3.00 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN’S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FoR 60 YEARS 


Hose + Garters - Belts - Cravats » Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs » Knit Gloves - Nightshiris 


Paris Shirts > Suspenders - Underwear « Mufflers 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
away. ‘Git orf! ’Ands orf, I warn yer! 
Bli’me, V’ll A ae 
Coolies cringed and crowded against the 
rails, their bare toes sorely trampled in the 
scuffie that developed when Lofty began to 
fight. The bears, chosen for their effective- 
ness in rough-house work, got their grip 
upon the soldier and he was fast. He might 
shake them, but never shake them off. 
They hauled him up to the mizzen hatch, 
where sat Neptune and his court. The cap- 
tain and mates looked on over the poop rail, 
with an alert eye for the restless coolies. 
Lofty was slammed into a seat with his 
back to the canvas tank. 
“Took him ofer, doctor!’? commanded 
Neptune, waving his trident in royal ges- 


ture. 

A beautifully repulsive surgeon opened 
Lofty’s mouth with a pair of smith’s tongs 
and peered wisely into the gasping cavern. 

“Got th’ hycumflukus, yer majesty,’’ he 
said with shaking head. 

“Deal chently wit’ ta patient, Doctor 
Sawbones. Gif him a Number Ninety 
pill,” ordered Neptune. 

Lofty opened his mouth to curse. In 
popped a lump of soap and red pepper as 
big as a walnut. And a bear’s paw was 
clamped over his nose at once. With horri- 
ble convulsions Lofty gorged that pill, the 
veins standing out on his long neck like 
cords, his greenish eyes glittering madly. 

“Barber, do your duty!” said Neptune. 

Then the lather bearer proceeded to 
cover the victim’s agonized face with slush 
and flour, while the razor bearer stood 
eagerly by with a fearsome tin blade four 
inches wide and three feet long, serrated 
like the teeth of a mower. Lofty’s momen- 
tary weakness after swallowing the horrible 
pill made his guardians oversure of him. 
He opened his mouth to roar again, the 
lather brush slapped a pint of slush into it, 
and the tormented soldier burst from his 
tormentors blowing floury froth like a whale 
in whitewash. He knocked over all the 
court except Neptune himself, darted 
across the deck and aloft by the mizzen 
rigging, hurling down barrack-room pro- 
fanity with all its most pungent tang. 
Slush dripped upon his pursuers; for in an 
instant the rigging was crowded with bois- 
terous hunters, bears, barbers and boys 
eager for a skylark; but Lofty was no ape 
when it came to climbing, and he was 
fleeing from men as sure-footed and sure- 
handed as the little men of the forests. He 
was dragged back to the deck and clamped 
again in the chair, while the coolies huddled 
together and whined in terrified singsong. 

“Make it a quick once-over, your maj- 
esty,’’ suggested the captain, with an un- 
easy eye for his live freight. 

The ship kept up her dreary rolling. The 
water in the canvas tank slopped over both 
sides by turns. The booby bird had moved 
to the main yard, and glanced queerly down 
on the scene with his silly head cocked 
foolishly aside. The sun blazed fiercely, 
making the barber’s tin razor glitter ap- 
pallingly. The ocean seemed to have died. 
It was filmed as with golden grease. Only 
far out, near the rim of the horizon, did any 
break appear. There slowly rolled three 
leisurely specks; three whales with power 
to move to fresher fields even though the 
ocean rotted in a breathless calm. Not a 
flying fish broke the shimmering surface; 
nor a dolphin. The dolphins were seeking 
cooler depths; the flying fish had no need 
to fly. Flying fish fly not for sport, but to 
escape being eaten by dolphins. When 
enemies are not hungry, flying fish need not 
fly. The whales alone gave life to the sea 
which otherwise lay dead. 

“Barber, do your duty!” roared Neptune 
again; and the barber flourished his blade, 
stropping it upon the tarpaulin of the hatch 
with teeth-grating effect. 

Lofty was too exhausted to fight. The 
ragged razor scraped down his face, scratch- 
ing the skin in red, tortured lines. Twice 
down each side and once down the front, 
over nose, chin and neck, swept the blade, 
and the shaving was done. The operation 
had fallen flat with Lofty’s resignation to 
his fate. And the captain was pacing the 
poop impatiently, his eyes rather upon his 
coolies than the horseplay. 

“Paptize him und name him Son ouf 
Neptune!” bellowed his majesty; and over 
went Lofty, chair, bears and all into the 
tank, where he was pounded, rolled and all 
but drowned before the captain ordered 
the mate to blow his whistle to intimate 
that the business had gone far enough. 

Neptune summoned all his followers with 
the same lordly gesture as he had begun 


\ 
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with, and with his trident uprais) 
addressed the captain: Ww 

“Captain Geddey, of the good shij}] 
I make yu free ouf my realm until y } 
again to my borders one who is not + 
son. Fair wints and long reaching 
captain.” 

‘Thank you, your majesty,” rep] 
captain, bowing. It was the signal 
steward to appear with two glasses i 
on a tray. “I drink to your healt}, 
Neptune, and would have you ark 
mine.”’ 

Gravely did Flyaway Yorch accc 
glass from the steward, and wit 
dignity did he drink, while every oth 
of his crew looked on thirstily, m) 
wondering why the bos’n had been g\, 
to play Neptune when there were | 
three others as good or better, | 

“Bli’me! I’opeit chokes yer!” ser 
Lofty, dragging himself out of the ta) 
coughing up salt water. oe! 

The men joyously leaped upon hi 
hurled him back into the tank, then t 
forward to enjoy the reward of | 
as soon as Flyaway Yorch could 
the swanky. | a 

The decks were hot. Coolies sq 
around in family or clannish groups. 
whimpered, muttered, whined aft) 
sailors had disappeared within thy 
eastles, huddled for shade wherever 
shadow fell. At times a ery when ; 
of naked skin was fastened painfull: 
spot of bubbling pitch. Always the 
per of terror and the furtive glance fo 
where had vanished the terrifying fi 
Father Neptune, god of the sea, wl 
made the loud-speaking Lofty sub; 
indignity; the loud-speaking sahil 
spoke to them in their language. — 

In the bos’n’s tiny cabin, Flyaway 
stirred the punch. He stopped 1 
change his make-up; his shipmates tk 
him for that. They might resent thai 
tot of grog he had with the captain, 
it was in sight, but he was mixing uj 
whack with pleasing promptitude, a 
aroma was soothing on the stagnai 
Lofty passed by, swearing ferociou 
Yorch noisily sucked a spoonful of 
for a final appraisal. When Yoreh n 
and sighed, reaching for the hook po 
the lines scratched inside; all hands s 
too, pressing forward with their pam 
Lofty crowded in with his own par 
dripping sea water, his gaunt face tri 
blood. 

Flyaway Yorch filled his measure ¢ 
heavily and contentedly on the bunk 
One long, grateful swallow emptied t 
and again he filled it. 

“Urry up, bose,” protested § 
‘Strike a bloomin’ light! Don’t fer; 
’ad one wiv the Old Man.” 

“Lord lummee!”’ shouted Lofty, 
ing through, red-eyed, waving his pai 
showering everybody with water. 
long yer goin’ to stand it, you ¥ 
blokes? Every time’e gits our rum’ 
a extry tot. Why? ’Oo arsked ‘im 
our rum wiv ’is bleedin’ slops? Ta 
double whack fust, too, ’e do, afore we 

“Barber, ’is mouf’s open agyne!” 
Swipes, digging his elbow into Lofty 

But Lofty had a grievance nov 
pressed forward, a mad rage in his 
the placid bos’n. 

Flyaway Yorch drank his second 
grog unhurriedly. Then, in leisurels 
ing fashion, he lifted his foot and 
Lofty in the stomach. Lofty grunte 
backward through the doorway 4 
among the feet of his regathering 
gasping for breath. d 

“Ta captain tolt me to kick hin 
stummuck,” the bos’n remarked p 
as he began to ladle out the men 
Then, as if he had suddenly sensed ' 
ought to explain what seemed no mo 
natural to himself, he volunteered: | 
Ay take my whack at forst, Ay dor 
it afterwarts. It makes no different 
take nobody’s rum but mine. Ay ti 
water yoost ta same, und when | 
drinked it, Ay don’t come arount 
for more. Who comes next? Whe 
long soljer’s hook pot? He gets 
comin’ to him efery time.” 

In the comparative coolness of e 
when a great silver moon had repla 
fiery sun, the men of the Ebro sougl 
comfort they might find in corner: 
the great idle sails created little di 
they flapped. A dozen times the 
had ordered every sail clewed up, 
wear and tear; a dozen times a4 vag) 
had encouraged them to let the 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Damaged valve 
caused by not 
using valve cap, 
rim nut bushing 
and dust cap. 


All your tire valves 


should look like this— 
equippedwithallSchrader 
valve parts. 


Which tire will last longer? 


See that one of each of these 
parts is on every tire valve 


Schrader i, zs 


VALVE CAPS 


A. SCHRADER'’S SON, Inc 
Srecione ox Nip N.Y 


Schrader Valve Cap 


Properly covers mouth of valve stem and 
protects the valve inside from mud, dirt 
and injury. Acts as a secondary airtight 
seal. Ask your dealer for the orange and 
blue box containing genuine Schrader 


Valve Caps. 


Schrader Dust Cap 


Properly covers and pro- 
tects valve stem. With a 
few turns of the hand 
easily and quickly at- 
tached to the rim nut 
bushing below. 


Schrader Rim Nut 
Bushing 
Centers valve stem and 
prevents chafingagainst 
rim or felloe of wheel. 


E SURE beeT 5S 


Tire Valves 


All tire valves on your car should be protected like the 
valve on the right, above — not a single part missing. 

Tires equipped with complete Schrader Valves get greater 
protection, look better and last longer. 

You handicap a tire by omitting any one of its necessary 
valve parts, each of which has a definite function to per- 
form. These parts will cost you but a few cents. Their con- 
stant use will save you many dollars. 

If any parts are missing from your tire valves, replace 
them today. Carry extras for emergencies. Schrader 
products are sold by motor accessory dealers everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


/ 


Tire Gauges 
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Quick Quaker 


THE SATURDAY 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which takes less cooking time than 
coffee. And scarcely more than simple toasted bread. 

We perfected them for busy wives and mothers, who, because of 
limited time, might serve oats too seldom. 

They are called Quick Quaker. And they bring you the luscious, 
hot breakfasts every active family needs, without bother or delay. 


* 


* 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The grains 
are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these 
small flakes cook more quickly. That is the only difference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there—the flavor that comes 
from selected grains only—plus the good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 


* 


* 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker or regu- 
lar Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker, Look for the picture 


of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats I teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
I cup chopped peanuts 14 cups milk or water 

14 cups molasses I egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which has 
been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg and 
liquid and stir well. Place in well-greased loaf pan, let stand 10 
minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


Quick Quaker | rf 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
: Medium: 144 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


' Quaker Oats 


TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER’S 


The kind you have always known 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
stand. This night was as windless, as mad- 
deningly peaceful, as others gone before. 

“Strike a light! Carn’t nobody start a 
toon?”’ grumbled little Swipes peevishly. 
He lighted a tight-packed clay pipe for the 
third time, spitting savagely when it re- 
fused to keep glowing. “Bloody wet 
bacea!’”? he muttered. ‘Some stooards 
is Hey, Lofty, sing us abart them 
Harab gals, won’t yer?” 

“Go to hell!’”’ snarled Lofty from the 
shadows. i 

Sparks flew from the soldier’s pipe as he 
jerked it from his mouth and gestured 
fiercely with it. He scrambled out of his 
snug corner and slouched away toward 
the coolie hatch. Down there the darkness 
was heavy with sweat and food and fearful 
murmurings. Fretful children were fright- 
ened into silence more fearful by whispered 
tales of a dreadful jinni in seaweed robes 
and flaming beard who overcame the white 
sahib who spoke the tongue the tale was 
told in. Lofty slithered down into the 
gloom. There he could find people who 
listened to his words. 

“Tf nobody won’t sing, then I’ll darnce, 
bli’me if I won’t!” cried Swipes, almost 
weeping at the heat and the queer stress 
hanging over the moon-bathed, motionless 
ship. 

And Swipes began to dance, a clumsy, 
capering dance, lacking music, rhythm and 
mirth. He presented a grim picture, there 
in the flooding moonlight, slapping, slap- 
ping, slapping with bare feet upon the hol- 
low hatch, in the silence, in the heat that 


| was only less than the day’s heat by the 


measure of darkness and the knowledge that 
the sun was gone. 

“Stow yer silly clowning, Swipes!’’ 
growled a voice; but Swipes was beyond 
argument; he said he would dance, and 
dance he would. The bells clanged out 
sharply aft. Minutes passed before the 
lookout came to his senses and struck the 
forecastle bell in answer. Still Swipes 
danced. 

-“Who’s relieving wheel and lookout?”’ 
the timekeeping boy called out shrilly from 
the monkey bridge. A sailor rose with an 
oath and shambled aft, knocking out his 
pipe on the rail. 

“Tt’s Lofty’s lookout,” he said. 

They called Lofty. Swipes kept on dan- 
cing. Flyaway Yorch appeared in his door- 
way, asking what the shouting was for. 

“Lofty’s adrift. It’s ’is lookout, bose.” 

Flyaway Yorch peered into the dark cor- 
ners about the deck. In the end he went 
to the coolie hatch. As he stooped over the 
coaming to call for Lofty, a shudder ran 
through the ship—a prolonged, gentle 
shudder; and from the stark stillness of the 
sea arose the sibilant sound of easily break- 
ing waters, and a mournful, soundless, 
deep-breathed sigh. 

“Lofty!”’ the bos’n called out. 

A babel of fearful cries answered him. 
It was little wonder that the coolies were 
startled to hear that booming voice in the 
same instant as that mysterious trembling. 
Even the sailors had been alarmed. Swipes 
ceased his maniac dancing. They all 
crowded to the rail, crying out to one an- 
other. Lofty appeared at the top of the 
hatch ladder, wide-eyed, gesticulating with 
his pipe, flinging sparks. 

“Stow that racket, for’ard!’’ ordered the 
second mate irritably. ‘Did none o’ you 
farmers meet up with a whale before?” 

“Whale? Lummee, that wosn’t no whale! 
Where is it, then?”’ muttered Lofty, slouch- 
ing forward to relieve the lookout, leaving 
the bos’n stamping out some sparks that 
still glowed from the unsailorly soldier’s 
pipe. 

“Bos’n!”’ the second mate called out. 
“Keep that Lofty fellow on deck two hours 
of his watch below for relieving late and for 
spilling sparks!” 

The second mate was irritable too. The 
men had scarcely settled down in silence 
again, when: 

“Bos’n! Here’s a breeze! Brace the 
yards around and shift sheets for the other 
tack. Get a move on!” 

There was no breeze. Older sailors than 
the second mate peered questingly at the 
sea, sniffed doubtfully at the still air. Sul- 
lenly they flung down the rope coils, sul- 
lenly they hauled the heavy yards around. 


Hooraw, up she rises! 
Hooraw, up she rises! 
Hooraw, up she rises, 
Early in the morning! 


Little Swipes piped up sanguinely, glad 
of the chance to make a legitimate noise. 


\ 


_ He sniffed again, head in th 
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But nobody followed his lead, thoy). 
braces came in easy enough to he y 
away with. ; 


Wot'll we do ww a drunken 
Wot'll we do wiv a drunken 


Swipes persisted bravely. The m;' 
hind him trod viciously on hig 
growled, “Shut up, Windy! — 
mate sez he don’t want no ae, 
farmers.”’ a 

“Then you keep still,” retorted § 
“T’m a sylor.” 


Wot'll we do wiv a drunken sylor, 
Early in the morning? “iat 


The sails flapped heavily as 
swung around, chafing shrilly ac 
whanging hollowly against ¢] 
as the yards brought up on 
Still there was no breeze. 

“That’s well, men! Coil up 
the second mate said. : 

The men shuffled from pin to 
ing up the coils. From the hol 
rising whine of the coolies. Fl 
stopped by the hatch to listen, 
the murky gloom below, his head 
illumined by hidden fires where 
light touched it. A howl went: 
packed wretches in the ’tween 4 
head appeared above them, a1 
at them to be silent. He r; 
sniffing. Queer smells arise 
quarters where three hund 
and children eat, sleep and liy 
out. Queer smells would 
quarters of white folks in t 
Flyaway Yorch knew the cur 
the aroma of warm ghee; 
notion what the human re 


hound seeking a scent. Then 
into action. With amazing speec 
the poop and passed a word to 
mate. Before he could be answ 
leaped back to the main deck : 
the main hatch, one leg flung o 
for the ladder. And now the b 
hold was redoubled. A savage, r 
note crept into it. Ee 

Flyaway Yorch dropped from the la 
and in an instant the coolies buried hit 
der a headlong assault which knockeda 
wind out of him. Before he arose, pi 
ing and kicking, the second mate w 
the hatch above, and one by one al 
watch on deck gathered in the openir 

“Wot’s th’ bobbery, sir?” inquired! 
with fine innocence, peering down a 
squirming heap of coolies hammering 
bos’n. ‘‘Lummee! Is that ’ard~ 
bos’n a-wallopin’ them pore ——” 

“Shut your hatch, you Port M 
monkey!’ rasped the second mate, 
Lofty fell silent. But he seemed 1 
chuckling. 

“Want help, bose?” the officer « 
down. re 

Flyaway Yorch grunted angrily, hi 
his assailants broadcast, and suddenly 
a dash for the ladder, while from the ¢ 
there arose a shrill, fearful scream 1 
brought Lofty to the hatch again W 
new look in his face. 

““Yu’ll haf tu call all hants, sir!”’ p 
Yorch. 

A thin, acrid thread of smoke wre: 
about him in the opening. 

“Wot is it?’’ demanded Lofty hoa 

The second mate shoved him aside 
curse, bidding him call the mate anc 
tain, and the watch below and the | 
Lofty moved away, muttering. 

“Ta jute is afire!’’ said the bos’n. 
dam Lofty wos smoking in ta holt wh 
called him for lookout! Stand py! \ 
out!” 

The coolies swarmed up the ladder. 
smoke was denser. The captain app! 
running in his nightshirt, barefooted 
10us. \ 

““My gosh!” he wailed. “We mus 
them rushing the ship! Talk to them, 
body! Doesn’t anybody talk their In 

“Lofty!” cried Swipes. ‘Lofty do 
allus slingin’ gab wiv ’em!” 

Smoke now rose black and heavy, 
ing lifelessly among the white sails ¢ 
windless air. Flyaway Yorch ane 
Sails, with the steadier of the seamen 
the coolies back from the ladder 
Lofty pushed forward, frightened, uré 
the captain’s stern hand. 

“Talk to them, man! Make ’em 
clear of the hatch until I can go do 
look.” a 

“Aye, talk to t’em!” growled Fis 
Yorch savagely. His ruddy fave 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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The Mt. Wilson Climb 


[he peak of Mt. Wilson, near 
Los Angeles, California, is 5886 
‘eet above sea level. The eleva- 
tion at the Toll Gate at the moun- 
tain’s base is 1250, making a net 
climb of 4636 feet from the Toll 
Gate to the famous Government 
Mt. Wilson observatory at the top. 
The distance by road is 9% miles, 
andthere are 144sharp curves and 
dangerous turns. The approxi- 
mate average grade is 10%. Maxi- 
mum grade is 16%. 

Best previous stock car record— 
27 min., 51.66 sec.; best previous 
non-stock car record—26 min., 
56 sec. 

Chrysler Six strictly stock car 
record—25 min., 48.85 sec. 
Driver—Ralph De Palma. 
Prize—Los Angeles Express 
Trophy; Observers and timers— 
4 Los Angeles newspaper men; 
Date—Wednesday, July 16, 1924; 
Road conditions—Bad, due to dry 
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Six Beats Record By 


More Than Two Minutes 


The Chrysler Six, strictly stock 
car record on the famous Mt. 
Wilson climb is an amazing 
feat of power and speed on a 
steep and dangerous road. It 
is another unparalleled dem- 
onstration of how Chrysler 
engineering produces results 
never before achieved. 


Yet all who saw Ralph De 
Palma beat all former Mt. 
Wilson records by 2 minutes, 
2.81 seconds in a stock 
Chrysler Touring car say the 
phenomenal Chrysler abil- 
ities were not taxed. 


Think of it! In 25%4 minutes 
a stock Chrysler Six climbed 
approximately 6 times the 
height of New York’s famous 
Woolworth Tower over 942 
miles of narrow, twisting 
road—and did it with ease! 


Three features made the 
Chrysler achievement easy. 
One was the tremendous 
surge of power that literally 


swept the Chrysler up those 
heart-breaking grades. 


A second was the gripping 
hold of the four-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes when the 
Chrysler took the curves. 


The third was perfectly bal- 
anced design and low center 
of gravity resulting from ad- 
vanced Chrysler engineering. 


No swaying, sliding or skid- 
ding on the turns; just in and 
out and gone like a flash. The 
tires clung to the road like a 
flanged wheel to a steel rail. 


Sixty-eight horse-power in a 
compact, easily handled car; 
riding ease and stability to 
match; brakes that assure 
safety; cooling to stand the 
test of nearly ten miles of full- 
throttle pulling made the 
Chrysler record easy. 


A Chrysler Six demonstration 
will change all of your former 
ideas of supreme performance. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Your teeth show so much — keep them white with Pebeco 


Now you can prevent 
Dry Mouth that leads 
to tooth decay ,. 


By stimulating the natural fluids pee . 
this tooth paste keeps your whole |, 
mouth healthy ? 


Dentists and physicians now know that 
only your own mouth glands can keep 
your mouth and teeth permanently clean 
and healthy. 

Normally your mouth glands should 
be working all the time, constantly flush- 
ing your mouth. 

But in almost everyone today our 
soft, modern diet has seriously weakened 
these glands. 

Our mouths have become dry. The teeth 
have been left exposed to the acids of decay. 
It has only recently been recognized that 
there is this simple natural way by which you 
can aid the mouth glands toprotect your teeth, 


Pebeco restores. the natural 
alkaline action of the glands, 
protecting teeth from the 
mouth acids, which are the 
chief cause of decay 


& 
Brushing is not enough 


The effects of ordinary cleaning are over the 

minute you stop brushing. 

Senp today for a trial 
tube of Pebeco. Made 
only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
‘ : i Atall druggists’. Canadian 
The natural alkaline fluids of your mouth — Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 


counteract the acids of decay as fast as they & Company, Ltd., 10 
form. And your teeth are kept not only McCaulSt., Toronto, Ont. 
_white and shining—but safe. 


ree Offer 


But with Pebeco, every day your glands 
flow more normally. Your mouth, no longer 
dry, grows cleaner and stronger. 


Send Coupon for Free Generous Tube 


: 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. : 
: Send me free your new large-sized | 
: sample tube of Pebeco, H 


: Name_ 


Street 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
streaked with blood from a score of finger 
nails. He flashed a blue-eyed glare of con- 
tempt at the thoroughly scared ex-soldier. 
“Yu done it! Yu o 

“S’welp me, I never!’ shouted Lofty. 
“T on’y kidded ’em to give you a’ammerin’, 
bose, not to 

“Yu set fire to ta sheep wit’ yur plasted 
pipe, yu lopster! Now talk tu t’em ant 
make ’em gif us a chance tu get at ta fire. 
If t’ey rush ta deck, good-by!”’ 

Lofty glared protestingly; he was thrust 


forward. The ladder was packed with 


maddened coolies, fighting to gain the deck, 
while the wailing of women, the cries of 
children and the shrill screams of men 
pulled down and trodden under filled the 
reeking air. Sickeningly, the ship rolled. 
A score of coolies hurtled from the ladder. 

“Speak to them!” shouted the captain, 
shaking Lofty. 

Lofty leaned over, but before he uttered a 
word to the coolies he told the bos’n plainly, 
“Bose, s’welp me, I never meant this! I 
was sore at you, but I ain’t dog enough to 
stir up no outbreak, and Gawd bli’me, I 
never thought o’ fire!” 

Then he raised his voice in sharp com- 
mand, cursing the coolies, threatening them, 
promising them certain and burning Ge- 
henna if they did not crowd away from the 
hatch. Still they howled and strove upward. 
Lofty turned a sweating face to the captain. 

“Too far gorn, sir! Too far gorn!”’ he 
said huskily. 

“Tevils und angels! Put ta hose on 
t’em! Puttahoseont’em!” yelled Flyaway 
Yorch, arm weary from throwing maddened 
creatures back from the hatch. 

Once let that crazy horde loose on deck, 
and all hope of saving them must be aban- 
doned, for blind panic knows no governor. 
Meanwhile the smoke belched up. The 
placid sea was foul all about the ship with it. 
The meconlit starry heavens were blotted 
out with it. The great yards swung athwart 
a suffocating fog of smoke, the sails fanned 
it into stifling whirls. The mates drove the 
men to rigging the pumps, hauling along dry 
canvas hose which spurted water through 
every inch of its length before a pint 
reached the nozzle. But water swelled the 
dry fabric and soon a steady stream poured 
forth and drenched the frantic coolies in the 
hatch. 

“Pump! Pump und gif ’em hell!” roared 
the bos’n, dropping his weary arms at last. 
“Pump, yu lubbers! Pump, yu Lofty son 
ouf a Hey, pump, yu men! Are yu 
sleepin’? Ay show yu!” 

Flyaway Yorch, arm weary and half 
blinded with smoke, leaped to the pump 
brakes, opening his thirsty mouth wide in 
stirring song: 


“Ho, as Ay walked out on London Docks all 
on a summer morn; 


Heave away, my bullies, heave awa-ay!’” 


Flyaway Yorch sang chorus and song as 
well when he started; and at the sound 
of his roaring voice a peal of fearful wailing 
arose from the hatch. Only the drenching 
water from a well-directed: hose nozzle kept 
the hatch inviolate. Lofty raised his now 
shaky voice again and tried to make the 
coolies heed. But they were past heeding. 

“Save your wind and sing, you!” the 
captain bade him. 


“Ay spied a fair und pretty young gal 
a-looking all forlorn,” 


bellowed Flyaway Yorch. Swipes joined 
in, and Lofty tried his hand. 


“Have awy, my bully boys, we’re all bahnd 
ter gow!” 


“Good boy, bose!” laughed Lofty, half 
hysterical. “‘Secont verse!” 

“Yu pump, lopster! Ay kill yu soon’s ta 
plutty fire’s out!” growled Flyaway Yorch. 


“Gut morning, Mister Sailorman, gut morn- 
ing, sir, sez she; 
Heave awy, my bullies, heave awy! 
I’m looking for a sailor boy to carry me 
over the sea. 
Heave awy, my bully boys, we’re all bahnd 
awy!” 


The screams from the hold had risen to 
pandemonium. The water drove the coolies 


| from the hatch; the smoke drove them out 
| for air. 


Every man in the ship was down 
on the stifling main deck. The mate and 
some lads hauled out old hose long forgotten; 
anything to increase the flood of water. 
The captain was almost willing to let the 
coolies out on deck, yet hesitated, for three 
hundred panic-stricken creatures, of no 
matter what breed, cannot be held in check 


\ 


\ 


_ September }, 
without serious risk of fatality. Ar. 
them run loose, without control, 
terrific disaster. ‘| 

“Pump, men, pump!” he shouted 
again to drown the fire! It can’t _ 
extensive yet!” 

“Bose, I never thought ——” 
Lofty, sweating at the pump. | 

“Pump, yu lopster! Ay kill yu 
snarled Flyaway Yorch, wetting ¢ 
for another stave of the chantey. 

Out of the black canopy of smo: 
sounded the sudden thunder of filli; 
The ship heeled over to port under. 
sharp blast of wind. The smoke h 
vented any eye from detecting the 
of the squall. The ship, motionle 
caught broadside too, and all the | 
the wind was driving her over sj 
when it should have driven her { 
And down slashed a deluge of x 
sluiced through the rigging, drum) 
the deck, sliced up the smoke like 
knives slicing through blubber. Tt 
down the hatch; the ’tween decks» 
to the drumming of it on the deck 
Out of the dark bowels of the ship «; 
redoubled outcry of helpless creature 
Reodlong to leeward by the heelin, 
ship. 

“A hand to the wheel!” baw 
captain frantically. ‘‘Brail in the 5) 
Square the mizzen yards! Up helm 
Up with it!” ; 

Men dropped hose and pum 
Led by the mates, they ran to br: 
braces, driven between fear of f 
dread of drowning. And the inst 
hatch was left unguarded, up rol 
wild tide of terrified humanity, tr 
one another underfoot, utterly mad 

““Keep ’em off the poop! Keep’e 
bellowed the harassed captain. 

The ship was sluggish in paying o 
still reeled heavily, refusing to slide { 
the water, so dead had she bee 
caught. But the smoke had gone 
ward, and lay like a shroud over | 
Apprentice boys ran to the poop 
with clubs snatched from the pin 
stem the surging tide of coolies. T 
began to moye, then to come uprig 
as suddenly as she had been stricl 
was freed from the pressure. Th 
came out again, the rain ceased, tl 
passed on, leaving the sky unspec 
cloud, the sea unruffled, only the 
smoke, the flogging sails, the howling 
on deck and the whimpering, wail 
of the unfortunate weaker o 
below. “ae 

“Better swing out all boa 
mister,’”’ said the captain. 
’?em, they must, that’s all. G 
fire under first of all. May 
but the rest can’t get far aw 
do carry off the floats.” 

The boats and rafts were | 
the water. Before the botton 
wet, down poured the madd 
Officers and crew fought like 
the torrent. The coolies fought | 
for the privilege of drowning t 
Ten rafts and six boats were 
ship’s side and sent slowly re 
out of reach; and with each ¢ 
grimly fighting sailors, slowly go! 
under the crazy ferocity of the coo 

Little Swipes shrilled as he emerg 
a heap of struggling furies at the d 
the last boat, which he and the bo 
fought heroically to save. He wipe 
from his nose with the back of hi 
looked at it wonderingly, then grin 
a cornered cat at Flyaway Yorch, ¥ 
from the heap rampant like a vikin; 
his blue eyes blazing, his bruised fac 
with the fires of duty. : 

“There’s Lofty !’’ yelled Swipes, ] 
down the ship’s side. 

The cause of all the trouble hu 
tackle, feeling with his long legs for 
hold on the receding boat, while 
beat at him with their hands. } 
Yorch seized the tackle, slid down 
he could throw his legs around 
neck, then hung on grimly until t 
passed out of reach. 

“Gif me a hant!” he called to 
Together they hauled Lofty on dec 
ping and frightened. 

“Come and pump, lopster! Ay 
afterwarts!’’ said Flyaway Yoreh 

There were left on board the capt 
second mate, three boys, the cook, 
Yorch, Swipes and Lofty, with, 
score of older men, women and chi 
the coolies. The boats, rafts an 
floating supports lay in a ring 4 

(Continued on Page 70 
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NASH 


Presents the New Special Six Sedan 


i| for Five Passengers 


| $1295 


f. 0. b. Factory 


"Wheel Brakes, Nash Design Solid Metal Trunk Platform at Rear 
Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment Automatic Windshield Wiper 
Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment One-Piece Windshield 
Full Comfort for Five People Spanish Leather Finish Upholstery 
New Nash Steering Mechanism ‘ Rear View Mirror 
New Force-feed Oiling System Heavily Nickeled Radiator 
Highly Refined Performance 

New Advanced Six Series New Special Six Series 

Medan SSE Bane Sink’ go5ie; Rour-Door Coupe, 2190, 0.4. Kenosha WWsePass. Sedan, $138. "F.O, B- Milwaukee ain 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 
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PROTECTION 


First—the development of 
fencing for industrial Prop- 
erty Protection. 


Now—the development of 
Protection for the fence.’ 


Super-Protection—Protection 
for both property and fence. 


Cyclone “Galv-After’” Chain 
Link Fence Fabric is Heavily 
Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvan- 
ized) by Hot-Dipping Process 
AFTER Weaving. Resists cor- 
rosion. Lasts years longer. 
No annual painting required. 


Write nearest offices, Dept. 21, for 
complete information about “Galv- 
After” Fence, Cyclone Service and 
Cyclonelron Fence for industrial uses. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, 
N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, Calif., 
(Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Ore., 
( Northwest Fence @ Wire W orks) 


The Mark of Quality 


<a, 


Fence and Service 


—Or*~ 


& 


Se 
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Ebro, crowded with humanity; some still 
fighting where some of the ship’s company 
remained able to fight. And the smoke 
rose steadily again. The wind had died. 
Soon the heavens were blotted out, and the 
ring of boats. 

But now the fire could be attacked openly 
and to purpose. Flyaway Yorch went down 
into the hold, dragging the hose. He 
dragged Lofty with him, while the rest 
kept the pumps going. 

“Let me git in there, bose!” whined 
Lofty, pushing forward into the bitter jute 
smoke. There glowed a red eye of menace, 
right in the heart of the murk. “I started 
it, bose; let me git in there!” 

“Haul ta hose along, lopster! Ay kill yu 
afterwarts,”’ said Flyaway Yorch. 

“Tummee! Carn’t yer let up on a bloke 
as is sorry?’’ whined Lofty, dragging along 
the hose. 

After thirty minutes of fierce endeavor, 
the red eye in the heart of the fire burst into 


ame. 

“Tt’s all up!” the captain said. ‘‘Gather 
everything that will float and lash a raft 
together. Cook, take the lads and hustle up 
provisions and water. Take plenty. None 
of those other boats are stored. Bos’n, can 
you clap that lower hatch on again?” 

From the side of the steadily rolling sta- 
tionary ship they dropped hatch covers, 
gratings, spars, casks and hencoops. They 
got the wailing remnant of coolies on deck 
and dropped them over to the raft. Fire 
crept up beside the mainmast, through ven- 
tilators; the decks were hot. A red tongue 
licked a sail; even the recent drenching 
could not hinder the spread of the flame. In 
ten minutes more the rigging was squirming 
with fiery serpents, red, yellow and green. 
Flyaway Yorch rolled water casks along 
the deck, though his bare feet were blistered. 

“Get away, men!” the captain said. 
They silently slid down the ropes. 

“Come along, sir!” cried the second 
mate anxiously. 

The gear on the main yard was ablaze. 
The clewed-up mainsail was burning. The 
heavy clew-line block hung precariously. 
Flyaway Yorch rolled his last water cask 
along, and the captain waited for him. 

“Took out!” one of the lads yelled, 
pointing aloft. 

The captain dragged the bos’n to the 
side, bidding him let the cask go; and 
Flyaway Yorch caught hold of the rope, 
steadying it for the captain. 

“Go on, man! Go on!” ordered the 
captain. ‘Do you hear?” 

“Look out, sir!’”’ yelled the lad again. 

The bos’n dropped to the overladen 
raft, with its burden of wailing helpless- 
ness, and held the rope steady. The cap- 
tain remained to glance again around his 
ship, reluctant to quit her while she floated; 
and down fell the clew-line block, striking 
him on the head. In a moment the second 


mate swarmed to the deck again, while the ~ 


seamen strove to prevent the coolies shoy- 
ing the raft clear. The raft moved away. 
The officer stood up, calling for help. The 
whole blazing mass of half the clewed-up 
mainsail fell from the jackstay, buntlines 
and leech lines burned through, and buried 
second mate and captain in a terrible heap. 

“Put pack! Put pack!” roared Flyaway 
Yorch. 

But the raft was unmanageable. Slowly 
it drifted clear, on the verge of dissolution 
under the movements of its terror-stricken 
passengers. 

““Bli’me, bose, we carn’t do no more,” 
whimpered Swipes, blistered and bleeding. 

“We done wot men can do, ain’t we?” 
coughed Lofty, trembling with exhaustion. 

“Tell ta coolies to keep quiet,” snapped 
Yorch. “Ay kill you when we get safed.”’ 

The smoke hung low on the sea. Through 
it burst red and yellow fury. Out through 
the edge of it could be heard the cries of 
those in boats: When nothing was to be 
seen except a black, evil pall which filled 
the lungs to suffocating, suddenly a small 
wind sprang up and sent tiny wavelets over 
the edge of the raft. 

“Make t’em coolies keep still!” growled 
Yorch, his eyes straining still toward the 
vanished ship. 

The wind strengthened. The smoke 
drifted. Soon it blew strongly; and down 
before it sailed the ship, a thing of awful 
grandeur, foaming through the seas in one 
tall mass of flame. So near the raft did it 
come that the wash swept over and carried 
away a praying coolie from his knees. Past, 
down the wind she sped; and her progress 
could be followed by the howls of dismay 


from unseen and distant boats and rafts. 


\ 
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With her went the smoke. The, 
the waning moon, the dawn and q 
an empty sea, a sky promising anot 
of windless heat. - |) 

Flyaway Yorch took ss oy 


ration. He filled his hook pot to : 
squinted at it to be sure of its just le 
slowly drank it down to the last s1\ 
of moisture. Lofty’s mouth opened, 
test. Swipes was ready to say som] 
but Flyaway Yorch caught their e: 
they kept silent while he issued th 
to every man on the raft, studiou 
cise, giving no man a drink until the | 
and children were served. 

“It’s a ’abit wiv ’im,” breathed | 
licking his lips after his drink, “’}. 
’elp it. ’E’s all right.” 

“Bloomin’ hog!” grumbled Loft; 

“Wait! Ay kill yu soon’s we are 
up!’ promised Yorch, and immediat 
the grumbler out of mind. | 

By hard work the coolies had been 
and made to realize the perils of thei 
tion. The other craft had floated 
sight or had been run down by the] 
ship. The sea slopped through the 
through a basket. And the sun wa 
burning glass. 

Flyaway Yorch made the seam 
lads strip their shirts off and make 
awning. Then, his own brawny sk 
dened with the scorching rays, he 
wide his mouth in song: 


“Ve'll lie down on ta panks ouf some 
shady grove, 
T’ro ta vild voods ve’ll vander, ant 
puffalo ; 
Ant ve'll chase ta puffalo!” 


It encouraged Lofty to emulatio: 
long ex-soldier, cause of all the | 
closed his eyes, opened his loose mot 
bawled: 


“Under the burnin’ plynes of Egyp’ 
Under the scorchin’ sun; 
He thought of the stories he'd have 
His love when the fight was won.” 


“Bli’me! Stow that row!” 
Swipes. “Ain’t it ’ot enough 
singin’ abart it?” 

Through a pitiless day Flyaway 
dozed. He never left the water ca: 
kept his feet on the two kegs, his fist, 
the only hook pot. And the sea roll 
the crazy raft. At mid-afternoon a 
coolie woman fought with two ap] 
lads who tried to take her dead bal 
her to bury it. All the coolies, mo 
men, women or children, muttered 
eningly. Flyaway Yorch left his se 
moment and took away the deac 
giving it to Swipes to wrap in rags a 
overboard. When the bos’n returne 
water casks the doctor was there, k 
grinning slyly. 

“T ain’t stealing water, bose,” h 
pered hoarsely. ‘‘One o’ these kegs 
IT put it in.” 

“Get out!” muttered Yorch, shor 
man away. “If yu ain’t a tam lia 
a tam fool!” 

“A drop o’ liquor helps a bloke,” 
the doctor ingratiatingly. 

‘A trop o’ vater safes a ploke!” 
the bos’n. He pushed the man’s fa 
with his palm, and the doctor joine 
and Swipes, muttering. 

Time came for the evening wate! 
There was none. The coolies wal 
seamen growled. Flyaway Yoreh 
durate. He bade the doctor tell | 
pass around the information the 
would be only one ration daily in 
two because of unsuspected water s! 
So parched natives whined and mt 
as night fell. Lofty and the docte 
bled together. At times Swipes Jo 
Three apprentice lads huddled tog 
the middle of the raft, quietly sin 
cent half-deck choruses to keep th« 
age up. When Swipes put up the la 
the short pole for the night, Lofty 
doctor crept over to Flyaway Yor¢ 

“Come on, bose, deal us out 4 5 
urged the doctor. 4 

(Continued on Page 72 
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New Car A New size -anew price 


PIERCE-ARROW 


| take the wheel 


yu would know the real ability of this 
|Pierce-Arrow Series SO. Judge this car 
ts responsiveness to your commands. 


hen you will well understand why the 
oduction of this new Pierce-Arrow 
created such widespread comment— 
Teveryone who has taken this car over 
road says that never before has there 
1 such a remarkably fine car so mod- 
ely priced. 


Vhen you have driven a few miles 
will note with keen anticipation the 
ndant power—the spirited accelera- 


tion—the wide range of flexibility—the 
confident manner, so typically Pierce- 
Arrow, in which this car interprets your 
desires. 


It is natural that this car has appealed 
so strongly to women. Note the ease of 
control, the beautiful finish, the finely 
fashioned and luxurious coachwork, the 
graceful, artistic sweep of body lines. 


This new car is unmistakably Pierce- 
Arrow in character. It was designed and 
is being built by the same organization 
that has been producing Pierce-Arrow 
cars for twenty-three years. 

See and drive this much-talked-of new 
Pierce-Arrow. The Pierce-Arrow repre- 
sentative in your city will be glad to place 
a car at your disposal. 


Ww 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Series SO 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,595 


5-Pass. Sedan 55895 
/sBass:. Sedan= seer Re DS 995 
7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4, 045 


at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


Standard Equipment . . . Balloon Tires, 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


ae 


Pierce-Arrow customers who prefer to purchase 
their cars out of income_rather than capital may 
avail themselves of the services of the Pierce- 
Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow 
banking institution. 
ut 

Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of 
two types: the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six and 
the Pierce-Arrow Series 80—Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Busses—Pierce-Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 may be obtained from our 


local representative or by addressing us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Suffal, N. Y. 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 


-\ People Who Investigate and Make 
| Real Comparisons Choose the Royal 


O know the real difference between elec- 

tric cleaners, you must see them in action 
—see them actually doing the work they are 
intended to do. 


Then, and then only, can you completely 
realize what a vast difference there is between 
Royal Cleaning and ordinary cleaning. 


Then, and then only, can you realize how 
completely and quickly Royal cleans your rugs 
by air alone. 


That is why people who investigate, and 
make real comparisons, choose the Royal. 


Comparison is what Royal most desires. Do not 
buy a cleaner without investigating Royal. You cannot, 
in fairness to yourself, afford to remain 
uninformed, 

Not only is Royal the most highly 
perfected rug cleaner, but also, with the 
aid of its attachments, indispensable for 
cleaning upholstered furniture, bedding, 
curtains, lamp shades, clothing, furs, 

closed cars, etc. 


" Emblem of i 
| BUSINESS CHARACTER 


) Rice Leaders § 
of Me orld 
) Association 7 


nding in 


| 


“ Cy, : 


I Represents High Sta 
I} NAME-PRODUCT- 


The Royal preserves and renews, 
because it 


“Gets All the Dirt by Air Alone” 


There is a Royal Dealer near you. 
If you don’t know his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair 
Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“’Oo guv ’im charge o’ the rum any- 
how?” Lofty wanted to know. ’ 

Flyaway Yorch slowly stood up. With 
the flat of his hand he pushed the doctor’s 
leering face away. To Lofty he said with- 
out trace of heat, ‘Ay vill kick yu in ta 
stummuck, Lofty.” 

But Lofty backed away from the threat. 
The bos’n resumed his seat; the two men 
retired to mutter together. And through 
the dark hours before the moon rose, the 
coolies wailed and whined; an old man 
harangued them fiercely. Children whim- 
pered. The sea swept across the raft inces- 
santly, though there was neither wind nor 
wave. lLashings creaked. A plank broke 
from the raft and fell away with a splash. 
The lads ceased singing. Swipes snored 
grandly. Flyaway Yorch dozed with one 
eye open; and there was a glimmer in the 
east as the moon mounted behind the hori- 
zon. Lofty and the doctor talked louder. 
There was threat in their tone. Lofty rose. 

Then the: raft was almost overturned. 
Flyaway Yorch fell off his cask as the coolie 
men rushed upon him, beating him with 
their pitiful hands, crying him down for a 
denier of water to the thirsty, cursing him 
for an evil jinni. Fear made them mad; 
sense of wrong made them froth for murder. 
The bos’n went down under them. The 
cask was upset by their frenzied hands, tot- 
tered, rolled and went overboard with a 
dismal splash. Lofty and the doctor stood 
bewildered. Swipes rubbed his eyes, swore 
and leaped to his feet. The three lads 
jumped up. Natives piling onto a white 
man was bad business. The lads moved 
first, charging into the coolie crowd. 

“Bli’me, blokes! It’s us or them for it!” 
yelled Swipes, and put his weight to the 
struggle. 

Flyaway Yorch rose among the frantic 
mob like a tree with fungus clinging to it. 
The coolies dropped from him like dead 
leaves. Yet he hurt none of them unneces- 
sarily. He defended his head and face, 
while holding on for dear life to the remain- 
ing water keg. And when their first attack 
failed, there was no more fight in the poor 
old coolie men. They retired to the edge of 
the raft, moaning. 

Day came; another windless round of 
weary hours. In the morning Flyaway 
Yorch issued water to the coolies—half 
rations. He did not swallow his own ration 
first. He swallowed none at all. Neither 
did his shipmates, except the lads, who re- 
ceived a small drop of water because of 
their youth. Flyaway Yoreh now sat be- 
tween the water keg and the rum, an arm 
around each, his back to the little heap of 
stores about the pole mast. 

“‘Ain’t we goin’ to git no water, bose?”’ 
barked Lofty hoarsely. Flyaway Yorch 
shook his head grimly. 

“Nor no rum?’’ wheezed the doctor, 
suddenly afraid. 

“Bli’me, ol’ socks, carn’t we ’ave a drop 
o’ mixed?” pleaded Swipes. ‘“‘ Jest a touch, 
bose?”’ Then, suddenly, as if asserting the 
fact that he had been loyal—‘“‘ You ecarn’t 
blyme me for nothink, bose! I stuck up fer 
you, didn’t 1? J ain’t like that lousy Lofty, 
T ain’t!” 

“Ta men share ant share alike,’ said 
Yorch stolidly. ‘Ay get none. Yu get 
none. Tomorrow, maype.”’ 

Tomorrow came, added to their misery, 
and passed. At the end of it the lone keg 
contained one day’s rations more. Food 
was eaten sparingly because it engendered 
thirst. Flyaway Yorch’s hand was as 
steady as of old as he issued the water ra- 
tion. He resisted all pleas for a little rum. 

“Maybe it vill safe us when ta vater’s all 
gone,” he said. 

When the water was gone, Flyaway 
Yorch doled out to every soul on the raft 
one very small ration of rum. He gave it 
out after the sun had set. It was better 
than giving it to drink under the blazing 
sun. His face was grimly set. His blue 
eyes gazed unwinkingly out over the sea. 
The comfortable belly of him was not so 
round. His deep powder dimples held gray 
shadows in daylight. He never left his 
precious keg except gently to take away for 
burial some lucky bit of coolie humanity. 


September | 


~ On the fifth day Lofty suffered 
sunstroke; not bad, but distressin 
away Yorch called one of the lads 
trickle of water over to Lofty, who, 
in amazement, then cursed the bos) 
holding out water on them when a’ 
parched with thirst. . 
“Shut up, you grousing blighter| 
lad barked. ‘‘He’s sent you his own 
which he never drank, saying * 
grousing swine like you!” ! 
“Bli'me! Wish it’d rain!” gi 
Swipes on the sixth day. 2 
“Wish th’ bloody raft ’ud bust | 
end it!’”’ moaned the doctor, | 
“Ay tink yu are. all mad!” mp) 
Flyaway Yorch. . 
Sinister black fins cut the glassy w 
narrowing circles. around the raft. 
coolies lay like dead people, swolle; 
sunburn. | 
Then the white men began singing. 
sang Maimuna, and the Fisherman’s 
andChalloBrown. Flyaway Yorecheh 
his hook pot in cramped fingers, hugs 
his breast the rum keg, and roared | 
of shady groves: | 


“Ve'll lie down on ta panks of some 1 
shady grove, ; 
Und tro ta vild voods ve’ll vander une 
ta puffalo ; 
Ve'll chase ta puffalo!”’ 


“Bleedin’ Finn!” swore Lofty, 
goin’ to ’ave a snifter o’ that rum! | 
on, doctor!”’ a 

Lofty staggered to his feet and diz 
swept over him. He leaned agai 
mast until his eyes cleared. Then, hij 
mouth hanging open, his eyes blinke 
he stared down the sun path. 

“Bose, ’ere comes a bloomin’ bow! 
shouted dryly. “Hey, mates! ’} 
bloody steamer! ’Ow abart a little; 
now? Wot say, bose?” | 

Flyaway Yorch looked, assured h 
that it was indeed a steamer in sigh 
gruffly bade Lofty speak to the cooli 
get some life into them. Then the st 
stopped, slid gently up to the raft, bu 
against it and knocked it to pieces, h 
all its suffering people into the sea. 
there were willing hands. Soon thest 
passed through the wreckage of th 
and the castaways stood dripping c 
deck. 

“We have a lot more of your 
aboard,” the captain said. ‘We pick 
two boats and three rafts last night. 
down below and I’ll see what the st 
can do for you men. What’s that 
bos’n?’’, 

“Rum, sir,”’ said Flyaway Yorch. 
haf held onto it all troo. Ay shall 
care of it.” ; 

“A’m! Better turn it over to my 
ard, my lad,’ grunted the steamer’s sl 
wisely. ‘‘I’ll see that he issues you 
stiff tot right away to pick you up. 
along.” > oe i 


In a cozy steerage aft Flyaway Yor 
over a dishpan, stirring up a jort 
swanky punch. From time to tin 
tasted it expertly. In the doorway cr¢ 
Swipes and Lofty and the doctor : 
dozen rescued men of the Ebro. Pre: 
the bos’n ladled up a full ladlefu 
sipped it slowly. Ks 

“Urry up, bose!’’ pleaded Swipes, 
ing his pannikin forward impatiently. 
blokes ain’t made o’ wood, we ain't.’ 

Flyaway Yorch dipped a hook po 
sat down deliberately and slowly swal 
the stimulating draught. The men p) 
forward, Lofty and Swipes contendit 
place. The ,bos’n dipped. another 
Swipes thrust out his pannikin, grit 
Once more Flyaway Yorch lay bac 
head and his gullet swelled grate 
Swipes tried to speak. His throat wa 
The pouring of liquor into his par 
stopped him in time, and he pushed 
through the crowd, licking his lips ha, 
Lofty’s loose mouth opened. He'd le 
all know. Swanky gurgled in his cup. 
mild blue eyes of Flyaway Yoreh fixec 
Speech was arrested at the source. 
lowed Swipes, his cup to his long 
sniffing contentedly. { 
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A new silk stocking is almost 
always a thing of beauty. 
But how long will that 
beauty endure when put to 
hard service? That question 
has been most satisfactorily 
answered to the unnum- 
bered millions who habit- 
ually wear Phoenix hosiery. 
Longer mileage? Surely! But 
also a tenacious elegance 
that lasts to the end of the 
long and strenuous journey. 
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Watch This 


Column 


“‘Divided by interests, united in crime.’ 
—VOLTAIRE 


, 


CLARA BOW and ROBERT AGNEW 


“‘Wine,’’ in my estimation, 
will prove to be one of Universal’s 
most popular modern pictures. The 
topic is timely. It relates to bootleg- 
ging amongst refined people whose for- 
tunes are at low ebb. The author, 
William McHarg, treats his subject 
thrillingly. And Louis Gasnier, the di- 
rector, has not only brought out every 
point with vividness, but has chosen 
a notable cast—CLARA BOW, 
FORREST STANLEY, HUNTLEY 
GORDON, MYRTLE STEDMAN, 
ROBERT AGNEW, ROBERT BEN- 
EDICT, WALTER LONG. Please see 
this picture and write what you think 
of its purpose as well as its handling. 


If you have the time, and 
have seen these pictures, kindly 
tell me what you think of ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ ‘‘The 
Signal Tower,’’ ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ 
JACK DEMPSEY in his ‘‘Fight and 
Win’”’ series, “Merry Go Round,’’ HOOT 
GIBSON in 
JACK HOXIEin “Fighting Fury.” These 
two riding demons have the support of 
the famous Universal Ranch Riders. 


Universal will shortly an- 
nounce in this column a list of 
exceptional productions, including ‘*‘ The 
Rose of Paris,’’ starring MARY PHIL- 
BIN; VIRGINIA VALLI and PERCY 
MARMONT in ‘‘K—the Unknown,’’ 
“‘The Family Secret’’ and ‘‘Butterfly,’’ 
and ‘‘Love and Glory.’’ Watch for 
them. They are all by famous authors, 
produced by famous directors. 


“‘Wolves of the North,’’ 
starring WILLIAM DUNCAN 
and EDITH JOHNSON, is a Universal 
serial that will undoubtedly please old and 
young. The first episode will give you a 
good idea of the mystery and thrills which 
dominate. Wish you would write and tell 
me how it compares with previous serials. 


All these productions are 


clean, romantic, interesting to all 
the members of the family—in line with 
Universal’s pronounced promise to pro- 
duce only those pictures which leave a 
sweet taste in the mouth. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 


“The Sawdust Trail,’’ ~ 
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“When I was engaged to him, over a 
year ago. You know that.” 

“Why, Lau-ra! Aren’t you engaged to 
Bob now?” asked Claire innocently. 

“You know I’m not.” 

“Oh!” said Claire, and a meditative 
gleam came in her eye. “But still you 
consider him sort of your property, don’t 
you, Laura?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Oh!” repeated Claire, and the thought- 
ful look deepened. 

Then Teddy burst in, young, blond, en- 
thusiastic, shouting greetings, and Claire 
giggled and dimpled in response to him. 

When dinner was over—and Laura, in 
spite of her financial arguments, had been 
pleased to see how heartily and apprecia- 
tively the boy ate—Claire said sweetly, 
‘‘Now you just sit right down, Laura, and 
Teddy and I will wash the dishes.” 

She did not add that this was supposed 
to be her share of the living arrangement, 
but bestowed it as a gracious favor. How- 
ever, Laura was much too tired to care. 
And as she lay on the couch, gratefully 
resting her very weary body and listening 
to the laughter and chatter from the kitchen, 
a dull, wistful pain began to gather in her 
heart; something she could scarcely define. 
And she made up her mind to spend the 
next week-end with her mother. 

Laura’s mother was a widow, a semi- 
invalid, who lived in a little New Jersey 
town, in a cottage which had been one of 
the very few possessions that her husband, 
a high-school professor, had been able to 
leave her. Besides the small house, she had 
only her husband’s books, and a tiny in- 
come from his life insurance, and the most 
beautiful and wonderful and miraculously 
growing small flower garden in all New 
Jersey. Motorists would stop to look at the 
bright flowers and at.the little white-clad 
woman who limped about among them, 
smiling oddly and delightfully with a sweet 
mouth that quirked at one corner. And 
Laura’s mother would always offer whoever 
stopped armfuls of flowers. She kept her 
neighbors supplied, too, and the church, and 
the hospital; and yet, miraculously, there 
were always more. 

“Mis’ Wilbur done put a conjah on dis 
here ga’den, sho!” proclaimed old Uncle 
Isam, her occasional helper. ‘‘ All long time 
I bin wu’kin’ foh white ladies, spadin’ up 
dey ga’dens, mashin’ bugs, an’ all lka 
dat, whut dey too nice to do foh dey own 
se’ves, I ain’ ney’ seen nothin’ lak way Miss 
Wilburses’ flow’s grow. Look lak dey don’ 
sprout up—dey bus’ up!”’ And then the 
rich, inimitable darky chuckle, and repeti- 
tion ad infinitum of his original statement. 

Uncle Isam and Laura’s mother were 
both busy in the bare brown earth of the 
March garden the next week-end when 
Laura arrived—with Claire. 

It had not been Laura’s intention to bring 
Claire, and that Laura’s mother had not 
expected a guest was evident from the sur- 
prised face she turned toward the two girls. 
But, quickly, her expression changed, and 
with her delightful smile Mrs. Wilbur wel- 
comed Claire. And then there was a some- 
what awkward pause as Claire looked 
around her comprehensively, and with a 
frankly disappointed face. 

“Oh!” said Claire, taking in the tiny 
gray house, and the little garden plot, and 
the nearness of the neighbors. “Oh, I 
thought you said youlived in the country!” 

“Well,” said Laura, setting down her 
suitcase on the brick path, “it seems like it 
after New York, doesn’t it?’’ She kissed 
her mother warmly. ‘Hello, Unc’ Isam!”’ 

He had been bobbing and grinning con- 
stantly ever since the appearance of the 
young ladies. 

“Howdy, Mis’ Lah.” Bow to the 
stranger. ‘Howdy, missy,” he responded, 
tugging from his head what remained of a 
cap. ‘Ain’t much foh to show now in yo’ 
mamma’s ga’den, Miss Lah. But you wait. 
Who-ee! Look lak Mis’ Wilbur done put a 
conjah on dis here ga’den ev’ springtime.” 
And so on. 

“T meant,” said Claire, with a bored look 
at the garrulous, tattered servitor—‘‘I 
meant it isn’t real country, Laura. It’s just 
a suburb, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Laura somewhat snap- 
pily, “it’s just asuburb. What did you ex- 
pect, Claire? An estate?’’ 

“No-o. But I thought—you said a cot- 
tage in the country. I thought there’d be— 
a—a country club or something.” 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


‘Well, there is a country club,”’ replied 
Laura, moving toward the back porch with 
her suitcase. “‘But we don’t belong. We 
can’t afford to.” : 

“Oh, dear,” pouted Claire, appealing to 
Mrs. Wilbur, ‘‘there she goes talking about 
money again!” 

Mrs. Wilbur’s mouth quirked in her odd, 
delightful smile. ; 

“Yes, isn’t she shameless?” she replied. 
“And yet I’ve often told her that really 
nice people never admit they can’t afford 
anything.” 

“There!” 
running after her hostess. 
you, Laura?”’ 

““Mother’s spoofing you,” replied Laura 
wearily. ‘‘You’ll have to get used to her 
line.” 

“Hurry up and get dressed, girls,” called 
Mrs. Wilbur after them. ‘‘Bob’s coming 
over to dinner, and I’m going to stop gar- 
dening in just two seconds and cook some- 
thing simply delicious for him.” 

“Does Bob live in this town?” asked 
Claire when they were up in Laura’s bed- 
room, unpacking. Her blue eyes were 
bright with renewed interest. “‘You never 
told me, Laura,’’ she said reproachfully. 

“Why should I tell you?”’ asked Laura. 

“‘T don’t see why you should conceal it.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“T think you are very strange about 
Bob,” said Claire, spreading a _ pink, 
accordion-plaited georgette frock tenderly 
on the bed. ‘‘ You’ve never let him come 
up to our apartment since that night you 
got mad at me for not leaving you alone 
together; and yet you say you don’t 
care anything about him, and you aren’t en- 
gaged, and you don’t feel you have any 
strings attached to him.’’ She took out her 
satin slippers and rosy stockings. “You 
did say that, didn’t you, Laura?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then I don’t see why you should con- 
ceal it from me that you were going to see 
him this week-end.” 

“T didn’t conceal it. I didn’t know I was 
going to see him. Mother invited him.” 

“Does she want you to marry Bob?” 

“No—yes—oh, I don’t know. What 
difference does it make?” 

Claire sat at the dressing table and took 
down her golden hair, smiling at herself in 
the glass. 

“T thought you weren’t very cordial 
about your invitation,’”’ she murmured. 

Laura, who was lying on the bed, hid her 
smile in a pillow. As a matter of fact, she 
had not invited Claire at all. She had 
simply announced that she was going home 
for the week-end—feeling unreasonably 
brutal somehow as she did so—and Claire 
had gasped with dismay. 

“But, Laura!’ she had cried. 
shall I do then?” 

“Haven’t you plenty of admirers to en- 
tertain you over the week-end?” Laura 
had asked somewhat cattily. “Let Teddy 
take you out to dinner for a change.” 

“But, Laura! With you away?” 

“What’s that got to do with your seeing 
Teddy?” 

“Why, Laura, you surely don’t think I’d 
let Teddy come up to this apartment when 
I was alone here, do you?”’ 

“Why not? He’s as harmless as a woolly 
lamb.” 

“Well, I don’t know how you’ve been 
brought up, Laura; but my mother would 
be shocked to death if I ——” 

“Oh, all right! Meet your lamb down- 
stairs then.” : 

“But, Laura, I can’t spend the entire 
week-end with Teddy.” 

“T should hope not, dear.” 

“Oh, Laura! Please! You’re awful! I 
mean Well, I haven’t been feeling so 
very fit lately. Karosov told me only the 
other day I ought to go out to the country 
week-ends. Spring runs you down so, and 
a dancer can’t afford to lose her looks, 
Laura. I wonder if you know any little 
hotel near you where I could stop? Of 
course I don’t want to bother you or your 
mother ——”’ 

After that the invitation was inevitable. 
It might be weakness, or it might be only 
civilization; but at any rate Laura simply 
hadn’t the brutality to ignore so direct an 
appeal. 

So here was Claire arraying herself in her 
best frock for Bob, and there was mother 
downstairs cooking something simply deli- 
cious for his dinner; while Laura, who had 


\ 
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ericd Claire triumphantly, 
“What did I tell 


“What 


only wanted to come home fo 
week-end of fresh air and writ 
angry over the mess that had 
her plans that she refused to 
at all. 

“Tl just stay as I am,” she 
tonished Claire. “If this dr 
enough for the office and th 
good enough for Bob. Besides, 
a moment later, catching the 
Claire’s sly smile in the x 
sides’’—rather defiantly—“po 
likes me in anything.” 4 

“Of course, dear,” replied ¢ 
unconvinced tone. 


“What?” 


cs He could support me, if th 
mean. k 
“Oh!” Claire looked at k 
time in the mirror. ‘Wha 
ness?” she asked. 4 
‘Real estate.” a 
“Oh? Is he—I suppose he’s jt 
or something in a real-estate of 
“No, he’s vice president of th 
His father is the president.” — 
“Oh! Well—I thought © 
shawl must have been exp 
rouged her lips carefully. “Tsu 
why your mother wants you to 
Laura.” : 
“Look here, Claire, you leave 
alone! Why, mother—mot 
the most unmercenary : 
doesn’t care about money at 
“Oh? How nice! Well, 
on earth you could have got 
then, Laura?” 
“Oh, good night! Good : 
mourned. ‘Nobody could n 
derstand anything at all—ey. 
“Well,” said Claire with 
may think I’m a dumb Dora 
I am not impolite, Laura. I 
downstairs. Your mother’s po 
rate.” ‘ 
The dinner was quite 
Mrs. Wilbur had promised 
an art of whatever simple 
but no one seemed to enjoy it 
Claire, who ate heartily and 
santly. She had tied a narro 
across her blond hair, and ¥ 
cately flushed cheeks and pi 
looked like a newly opened t 
Mrs. Wilbur’s own garden. 
Laura, who was pale in he 
frock, hardly spoke. Bob 
glances toward her in the pai 
versation with Claire. But 1 
many pauses;- Claire saw 
knew how to carry a man 
unwillingly, on the gay tide 
and chatter. Her every w 
were so directly addressed to 
fully flirtatious, that he must k 
in kind, even if he had bee 
ested. But he was frankly 
flattered. Laura, talking o 
mother, pretended not to h 
that Claire was saying. But al 
laughingly raised tones reach 
tinctly. ; 
“T really think Laura ought to” 
you, Bob!” cried Claire. a 
No man on earth likes to app 
in the role of rejected suitor and 
sheep dog. 
Bob flushed and looked ace 
Laura, whose cheeks burned. 
horrid, how detestable he mus 
have told Claire! : 
But before she could think 
say, Bob said stiffly, “Oh, I g 
can get along all right without m 
Laura’s reaction was insta’ 
went up. : 
“T’ll say I can,” she retorted g 
Claire was watching them V 
stretched innocently wide. — 
“Oh, dear,’’ shemurmured soft 
is so independent and everyt 
I could be like that. I’m so 
people.” A 
“T’ll say you are,’’ replied 
the slang phrase, and yet com 
by some irresistible force, to 
ing it in that hard, bright ton 
“Laura says she’s going 
week-end writing,” Claire was | 
Bob with a pout. ‘I’m sure. 
how I shall amuse myself.” 
(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“You may help me with my garden, 
dear,” said Mrs. Wilbur; and added, smil- 
ing, ‘‘if you like.” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about gar- 
dening!”’ cried Claire in alarm. “I’m 
afraid I can’t help you do anything useful, 
Mrs. Wilbur. I don’t know how. You see, 
I never had to do any work at home. We 
always had servants.” 

“TIsn’t it bad enough to be helpless,” 
asked Laura, “without being snobbish 
about it?” 

“Why, Lau-ra!’’ cried Claire, deeply 
hurt. “You know I oughtn’t to spoil my 
hands.” She held them out appealingly. 
“Tt’s so important for a dancer to have 
nice hands,” she told Bob, looking up into 
i “Just feel how soft my fingers 
are. 
Bob, looking most uncomfortable, drew 
away a little. 

“Tell you what!” he exclaimed, making 
his tone loud and cheerful to cover his con- 
fusion. “‘Tell you what let’s do, girls. 
There’s a dance on at the country club 
tonight ——”’ 

“Oh! Oh, Bob! Do you belong to the 
country club?”’ squealed Claire rapturously. 

“Why, yes.”” He looked at her in sur- 
prise. ‘‘But don’t expect too much. We 
aren’t millionaires in this neighborhood. 
It’s just a pretty fair golf course, and a lit- 
tle shack where you can dance Saturday 
nights.” 

‘Oh, I’d love to go!” said Claire, clasp- 
ing her hands together. 

Bob looked at Laura. Her face, with its 
regular, handsome features, was stern and 
white. If Claire had reminded him of a tea 
rose, he now saw Laura as a white cyclamen 
that has opened its perfectly cut petals 
proudly, coldly, with a sort of fragile dis- 
dain, aware of its own worth, scornful of 
admiration. 

“Will you go, Laura?”’ he asked humbly, 
once more under the extraordinary spell 
she had always had for him. 

“No,” she replied; “‘I want to do some 
work. But you two go—if you like.” 

Still, right up to the last moment, she 
never thought that Bob would go without 
her. But he did. 

“Oh, Laura darling,’ whispered Claire 
excitedly just before she went, “I didn’t 
bring my evening wrap. Would you— 
would you mind awfully lending me your 
Spanish shawl?” 

“It’s in New York,” lied Laura calmly, 
while in her heart an imp danced and yelled 
savagely, “‘I’d rather tear it into a million 
pieces than let you wear it!” 

Claire pouted. 

“Qh, dear, I don’t know what to do,” she 
said. “Mrs. Wilbur, have you got any- 
thing you ceuld lend me—no, I don’t sup- 
pose you have—an evening wrap?” 

“T’ve a white silk shawl that’s rather 
nice,”’ replied Mrs. Wilbur. 


“Oh,” burst from Laura involunta- 
rily, “you wouldn’t —— Grandmother’s 
shawl!” 


“Why, I’m sure Claire will be careful 
with it,” said Mrs. Wilbur. ‘It’s old and 
easily torn, and I value it because it was my 
mother’s. i 

The generous woman was already getting 
it out of a layender-scented drawer, and 
wrapping it around Claire’s shoulders. The 
cee: yellowed silk fringe fell almost to the 

oor. 

There is no woman, no matter how ugly, 
hard, tired or worn, to whom a white silk 
shawl, mellowed by time to the tint of old 
ivory, is not becoming, softening. And 
fresh, pink Claire was simply enchanting, 
demurely bridelike, in the folds of Mrs. 
Wilbur’s shawl. 

“Why did you let her have it, mother?”’ 
cried Laura, when the last sounds of Bob’s 
car had died away. Her face, so resolutely 
calm all evening, was contorted by passion 
now. “I hate that girl! I hate her!” said 
Laura. 

And then she put her head down in her 
mother’s lap and cried and cried; and finally 
told her mother all that she had resolutely 
kept out of her letters—everything except 
the story of Bob’s visit to their apartment. 
She never mentioned Bob. 

Mrs. Wilbur let Laura get all through 
talking before she said anything, and then 
she just stroked and stroked her daughter’s 
hair, and murmured very quietly, ‘But, 
Laura dear, you don’t have to live with 
Claire. You aren’t tied to her.” 

Laura raised her head, and there was 
almost a startled look in her eyes. 

“That’s funny,” she said, ‘“‘for you to use 
that word ‘tied.’ It was because I didn’t 
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want to have any ties that would keep me 
from writing that I tS ’ 

She stopped and blushed. Mrs. Wilbur 
pretended not to notice. 

“T don’t know anyone on earth who hasn’t 
ties of some kind or other,’’ she said matter- 
of-factly. 

“Why, mother, how can you say that? 
Lots of people are free.” : 

“Who are they?” asked Mrs. Wilbur. 

“Why, I don’t know—I can’t think of 
any names right now—but there must be 
lots of people who are free to do their own 
work, when you think of all the books that 
are written, and the pictures painted.” 

“And you think only free people can do 
those things, Laura?”’ 

“Well, no; perhaps not always; but 

“Stevenson wasn’t ever free from ill 
health; and Carlyle had aldisagreeable wife, 
they say; and Rembrandt wasn’t very free 
from debt, you know; and it seems to me 
I’ve heard about a ballad that was written 
in Reading Gaol; and Balzac was bound 
all his life by one love; and Wagner ie 

“Oh, I don’t mean geniuses, mother! I 
suppose they can work anywhere under 
any conditions. But I mean just ordinary 
people like me, who have a little talent, and 
want to do something.” 

“And think they can do it by running 
away from life! No, Laura, it just doesn’t 
work out. If you dodge one set of burdens 
you'll find yourself with another before you 
know it. Believe it or not, and you know I 
don’t often preach, but this is so: As fast 
as people can untie themselves from their 
natural ties, they’!l find themselves tangled 
up even more securely in artificial ones. 
It’s like a kitten with a ball of yarn. It may 
be pink today and gray tomorrow, but 
every time there’s a ball of yarn lying on the 
floor a kitten’s got to play with it. And 


+? 


you can’t walk away from life and other 


people any more than that kitten can leave 
the yarn alone. There’s nobody, nobody 
strong enough and free enough and self- 
sufficient enough to leave every other living 
thing in the world absolutely alone. And 
that’s the only way anybody could escape 
what you call ties.” 

She thought a moment, and her mouth 
quirked in her individual smile. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Laura,’ she 
said. “If you can think of one person we 
know who isn’t tied, why, I’ll give you my 
twenty-dollar gold piece!” 

“Mother! Your luck piece?” 

“Yes, my twenty-dollar good-luck gold 
piece,” promised Mrs. Wilbur solemnly. 

Laura gazed at her mother in something 
like awe, for not only was twenty dollars 
quite a huge sum in that family but Laura 
knew the strength of her mother’s one su- 
perstition. That gold piece had lain under 
a scrap of paper at the bottom of the blue 
vase on the top pantry shelf ever since 
Laura was a little girl. And no matter 
what domestic crisis should arise, that gold 
piece was never to be touched; for it repre- 
sented not only an actual sum between you 
and the poorhouse, but it was a symbol of 
good luck and prosperity, a sort of kitchen 
god in the Chinese fashion. 

“Sit down, with a pencil and paper, and 
make out a list of all the people we know 
and we'll check up on them,” said Mrs. Wil- 
bur happily, for she loved playing games 
with Laura. ‘And if you find a single one 
who hasn’t any ties at all, I’ll gladly pay 
my forfeit.’ 

“Well, there’s no use even putting you 
down on the list, mother,’ Laura had be- 
gun by saying laughingly, “for you’re tied 
to the whole neighborhood!” 

And then, at first still laughing, but 
growing more and more serious as the list 
grew, Laura emptied her memory of every- 
one she had ever known. And she found 
that those who were not bound by husbands 
or wives or children, had parents they must 
care for, or an invalid sister, or a worthless 
brother, or an adopted baby—yes, it was 
strange, when they hadn’t any natural ties 
they went out in search of them—or they 
had friends who demanded most of their 
time and energy, or they were weighted 
down by the care of their possessions, and 
by troublesome servants, and even by the 
habits and pleasures and social contacts 
that they had once believed most desirable. 
Not one but was tied by something, which, 
though it might appear as delicate as the 
filament of a spider’s web, was as strong as 
a chain. : 

“T can’t think of another soul,’”’ con- 
fessed Laura, after long thinking and gnaw- 
ing of the pencil. Then her face cleared and 
she cried triumphantly, ‘Oh, yes, I can! 
Miss Lulette Peters! I’ve got you, mother! 
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Rich, no relatives, no friends, same 
for twenty years, never goes out, 
give parties, doesn’t do a darn th 
anybody on earth. Now where 
twenty-dollar gold piece?” 7 
“Wait a minute,” replied Mrs, | 
and she smiled. “Do you mind cal 
Miss Lullie Peters?” 
“What for?” | 
“Oh, just telephone and ask how; 
“That all 2.2” | 


Laura went to the telephone a 
Miss Lullie’s house, and the butler 
his mistress to the telephone. _ 

“How do you do, Miss Lullie, 
Laura. ‘This is Laura Wilbur. I - 

“Laura! Shoog is dying!” — 

“Who? Who?” gasped Laura 
turning a “frightened face towa) 
mother, ‘‘Somebody is dying H 
house,”’ she whispered. al 

But Mrs. Wilbur shook her hea 
suringly. =| 

An unintelligible flood of narrati 
pouring over the telephone. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lullie, 
understand you,” interrupted Laura, 
was it you said—is somebody very 

“Till! After eating a Red’ Dis 
cried Miss Lullie indignantly. “W 
you be ill if you ate a Red Diadem 

““But—what is it?” * 

“Stupid girl! A pencil! It’s m: 
frightfully ill.” .' 

“You—you ate a lead pencil?” 

“Good Lord, no! Shoog, I told 3 
was one of those long red ones!” 

“Oh, how dreadful! But ——” 

“‘Wouldn’t you think the manufa 
would be more considerate?” aske 
Lullie indignantly. ‘Of all impossi 
ors to eat—red! Well, I can’t sti 
longer. Shoog expects me at the hi 
He’s frightfully depressed, of cou 
nervous temperament.” 5 

“But, Miss Lullie, what ever ma 
do it?” 

“T suppose he wanted to,” snappé 
Lullie. ‘‘Wouldn’t you get tired | 
everlasting diet of biscuit, no bon 
toast, all that ghastly sort of 
I don’t blame him a bit! I’d haved 
same thing myself. Well, good-b 
let you know how he’s getting alon; 

The telephone clicked. Laura ti 
laughing but dismayed face towa 
mother. 

“A dog?” she asked. ‘‘Shoog?” 

“Yes, dear. Short for Sugar. 
Lullie’s latest—a Pekingese. Sure 
remember the old poodle she had 
him? But I think Shoog is the mos 
factory of all her pets, for he’s alway 
ing crises. I knew you’d run into 
them no matter when you a 
Wilbur’s eyes twinkled. ‘Miss — 
pets are a great care to her,” sh 
“But I suppose she doesn’t mind gi 
her life to them, since she’s mané 
escape all other ties.” =. 

“T see,” said Laura. ‘So I don’t’ 
twenty dollars.” Bs 

She hesitated, looked at her moth 
she were about to say something ¢ 
importance, then resolutely closed | 
and went upstairs. She pretendec 
asleep when Claire came back fn 
dance. ; 

The next day Bob did not appea 
two girls went back to New York 
afternoon train, and as soon as the 
in their apartment Laura spoke ¢ 
had been on her mind ever since bh 
with her mother. 

‘Look here, Claire,’’ she said ai 
but firmly, “this living arrangen 
ours hasn’t turned out very well, h 
Claire looked at her blankly. “Po 
of us,” Laura added politely. 

“T don’t know what you mean, | 
replied Claire. 

“‘T mean I want to go back to the 
ing house.” ; 

“But Lau-ra! I don’t want to ¢ 
to that horrible place.” 

“Then haven’t you some other 
who would come and live here with 

“Why, Lau-ra! I’d rather ha 
than anybody. I don’t know wl! 
think I’m not satisfied.” 

“Tf you can’t get someone to t: 
place before the first,’ said Laura, 
going to try to sublet the apartmer 

“But, Laura!” cried Claire, sP 
up, her face flushed. “You can’t: 
isn’t fair! It’s as much mine as} 
can’t turn me out. Besides, I n 
you’d go back on your word like’ 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Tyuldn’t. I never do!” cried Laura, 
> on a sensitive spot. ‘But it’s 
_yu’ve made it simply impossible for 
to) on living here.” 
}” exclaimed Claire, and the light of 
lranding dawned in her big blue eyes. 
vs, account of Bob. I see.” And she 
ed elightedly at herself in the mirror. 
YX don’t see!’’ cried Laura, stamping 
fo. “It’s not Bob.” : 
“| yes, it is,” replied Claire coolly, 
a dancing pose before the mirror. 
var me, I never yet knew a girl who 
t get jealous of me sooner or later. 
+ Ithought you were more sensible, 
veg I really did. Why’’—she gave a 
je, ght, scornful laugh—“TI don’t care 
* Bob!” She snapped her fingers. 
,eedn’t worry, Laura.” 
‘ not worried! I tell you it has 
jh to do with Bob. I’m not talking 
sutim at all, but about us!” 
*jg2 sank down on a chair and stretched 
-h legs in front of the mirror. 
‘Ny, Laura,” she said in a reasonable 
j «thing tone, “don’t let’s fuss. You 
swerfectly well you never would have 
dell this scene if Bob hadn’t taken me 
thdance last night. But it wasn’t my 
a don’t see how you can blame me if 
‘e ” 


‘Ton’t care who likes you. That isn’t 
pnt. The point is » 

} tell you what I’ll do, Laura,’ inter- 
te Claire sweetly. ‘“‘I’ll promise never 
se Bob again if you like. There, will 


fiche you?” 


‘hyiecked up a magazine as if the debate 
-e ided. 

aa, white with rage, almost screamed 
he “I don’t care how often you see 
»!That isn’t the point! I ——” 

‘ telephone rang shrilly; long and 
ilagain. Claire jumped up and rushed 
t,eaming and dimpling. 

‘Juess it’s for me,” she said, picking up 
reiver. “Hello! Hello!” she cried in 
‘cyuettish telephone voice. ‘Oh, how 
u? This is a surprise!’? Then her 
ll. “Oh, it’s for you, Laura,’”’ she 


i iffly. 
hhwaiked back to her chair and listened 
7 to Laura’s end of the conversation. 
‘Tllo,’ Laura was saying coldly. .. . 
eon the afternoon train. . a (OEM 
s1You did? Too bad. . Well, I 
$s isy, anyhow, helping mother. . . . 
,tatall. I was so glad you could take 
. t was awfully sweet of you. It left 
te to do some writing. No, I don’t 
much time. . . . What did you 
70h, no; no, I think not, Bob. I’m 
n but Jve some work to do tonight. 


lace don’t hang up!” came a sharp 
. Claire had jumped up, her cheeks 
ig. “Wait! I want to speak to Bob!” 
‘id, running over to the telephone and 
i; the receiver out of Laura’s hand. 
ra gave her one scornful look, and 
tied away into the bedroom, closing 
‘yor. She resolutely shut her ears to 
ayly coquettish tones, the laughter 
ig ont from the next room. She un- 
Id her suitcase, and washed her face, 
lrushed her hair, and sat down at the 
ty little table by the window where 
‘as accustomed to write while Claire 
«ained her callers in the next room. 
dw odd it would be tonight to sit there 
| seribbling, while Bob called on 
(in the next room. For Laura was 
the would come. Claire would know 
ito make him. Suddenly a thought 
nd her like an arrow, making her 
4 cold and her cheeks hot. Suppose— 
yse they had arranged this between 
'—to deceive her, to let her down easy. 
Ito telephone her first, asking for an 
ement which he knew she would re- 
(and then Claire —— No, Bob wasn’t 
hat. He wasn’t! : 
‘ura got up and paced up and down the 
| without meaning to do so. Her head 
lizzily ringing as if she had been struck 
bly on the temples where the veins are 
ithe surface. 
t couldn’t be! It couldn’t be! He 
n’t fall in love with her!’’ Laura heard 
inge voice repeating in her mind. And 
the memory of Claire’s voice saying 
Vhing—“T’ve never met a man who 
t propose to me.” 
men who have never been flirts be- 
too naively in the power of self-con- 
@ sirens. And the story of Samson 
ieee on led oy a good oe 

MnKIn: at all men are simpletons 
a. of g 

a 


love. 
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“He won’t see through her. He will 
believe everything she says about herself,” 
Laura moaned, much to her own surprise. 
And she lay down on the bed, clutching the 
pillow. 

Claire’s step and the rattle of the door 
knob caused her to sit up instantly. She 
rushed to the table, and was straightening 
some papers there when Claire came in. 
Claire hesitated on the threshold. 

“Are you—are you writing, Laura?” 

“I’m going to.” 

_. “Well, I wonder if it would disturb you 
if I dressed in here.” 

Laura turned a savage, white face. 

“Yes, it would!’’ she answered brutally. 

Claire pouted. 

“Well,’”’ she said in an injured tone, “I’ll 
have to pass through here to get into the 
bathroom anyway. But I suppose I can 
take my clothes out in the living room and 
put them on there. You know, I gave up 
the bedroom to you, Laura, so you could be 
more comfortable, but I didn’t think you’d 
mind my using the dressing table occa- 
sionally.” 

“Oh, shut up!” cried Laura. 

Claire recoiled, on her face a look of 
pained surprise. 

“Why, Lau-ra! Please don’t speak to 
me so rudely!” she said in a dignified tone. 
“You said you didn’t care if I saw Bob, 
and so I took you at your word. I don’t see 
why I should sit alone all evening just be- 
cause you want to write. You said you 
didn’t mind, Laura.”’ 

“T don’t! See him every night if you 
want to.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” wailed Claire. 
“T do wish girls could be frank and honest 
with one another. If you’d only said it 
would make you mad, Laura, I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of letting him come, no 
matter how much he begged and teased.”’ 

“Oh, go away! Please! I’m busy.” 

“All right. But I think you are very 
unreasonable,” replied Claire, going into 
the bathroom, and turning on the water. 
“You know I wouldn’t do anything to 
make trouble between us,’’ she shouted 
plaintively over the roar of the running 
water. “I'll tell Bob ——” 

“Tf you mention my name to Bob I’ll 
kill you,” replied Laura quietly, but so 
convincingly that even Claire was silenced. 

It seemed an interminably long time 
before the bell rang, and Laura heard Bob’s 
voice in the hall. How grotesque, how 
unbelievable, to hear it greeting another 
girl! The deep, kindly rumble, Claire’s little 
squeals and coquettish laughter as they 
came into the living room. And then— 
Laura’s heart leaped up so suddenly that 
she put her hands to her throat, chok- 
ing. For 

“Where’s Laura?” 
saying. 

“Laura?”’ Claire’s injured voice replied. 
Laura could imagine the pout that must 
have appeared on Claire’s face. ‘“‘ Why, 
Bob, I thought you came to see me!”’ 

He laughed uneasily. 

“Well, I did, of course. But I thought 
Laura would be here to say hello, anyway.”’ 

“Oh, no, she’s awfully busy. Come sit 
on this nice, squashy couch with me, Bob. 
Don’t take that horrid old stiff chair.” 

“T’m all right, thanks. But where did 
you say Laura went?” 

“‘T didn’t say she went anywhere. I said 
she was busy—writing.” 

“Well, where’s she writing?” 

“Oh, in there, in her room. Do come 
over here, Bob, and have a cigarette. 
There’s a box on the table.” 

“Thanks, I’ve got mine. You said 
Laura : : 

“Well, why don’t you sit down beside me, 
now you're here? You aren’t afraid of a 
little thing like me, are you, Bob? You 
great big strong—animal!” 

“Animal?”’ Bob’s tone was outraged. 

“Oh, I meant you’re so tremendously big 
and strong, you know. Like a—a lion, or 
something.” 

“T’m not so strong,” said Bob matter- 
of-factly. “‘And I certainly hope I don’t 
look like a lion—any I’ve seen, anyway. 
All I’ve ever seen in zoos were pretty moth- 
eaten specimens.” : 

“Oh, I didn’t mean in zoos. I meant in— 
in the jungle, you know. Out in the wild 
jungle!’’ a Se 

“Well, I’ve never been inajungle. . . . 
Did you say Laura was writing in the next 
room?” wa ys 

“Yes. Look, Bob, take this nice squashy 
pillow. Now let me put it back of you. 
Isn’t that comfy? Isn’t that better? Now 
you can relax. I made that pillow. I just 


Bob’s voice was 
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love fixing up a house. 
strange the way some girls don’t take any 
interest inhome making. I simply couldn’t 
live any place without trying to make it 
more beautiful. Why, when we first came 
here, they had the most hor-ri-bul old 
dingy curtains and things, and Laura would 
ae have lived with things as they were 
] ” 

“Speaking of Laura,’’ interrupted the 
guest firmly, “I thought you told me the 
other time I was here that the next room 
isn’t heated.” 

“Oh, well, yes; but/-——” 

“‘Laura’s in there, isn’t she?” 

“Well—yes. But it isn’t cold tonight. 
Besides, she’d rather be in there so as not 
to be disturbed.” 

“Tf I hadn’t come,” said Bob, with cold 
logic, ‘‘Laura could have been undisturbed 
in here. So I’d better go.” 

“Oh, no! No, Bob! Now, please! You 
don’t understand. Wait a minute, Bob. 
Let me explain. Now, really, sit down 
again or I’ll be dreadfully offended.” 

The two voices merged in argument, ex- 
postulation and entreaty. Laura rose from 
the table, in her face a strange excitement. 

“T think I can count on Claire holding 
him a few minutes,”’ she murmured. 

She ran about the room on tiptoe. The 
splash of water and the opening of bureau 
drawers drowned the sounds of the con- 
versation next door, but Laura was no 
longer interested in it. She undressed and 
dressed again with feverish speed, and yet 


with great care and effect. She put on her’ 


best evening dress, a straight sleeveless 
frock of white moiré, with a gardenia on one 
shoulder. Her smoothly brushed dark hair 
and clear olive skin were in striking contrast 
to it. Then she took the vividly glowing 
Spanish shawl which Bob had given her out 
of its tissue-paper wrappings and almost 
reverently wound it about her, quite star- 
tled by its beauty and her own. And as a 
final touch, she rouged her lips, which were 
just a little bit too ascetic for the ardent 
splendor of the shawl. 

And then Laura flung open the door 
dramatically, just as Bob, hat and overcoat 
in hand, was struggling stubbornly toward 
the hall, in spite of Claire’s still frantic 
coaxing, and even her detaining hand on his 
arm. 

““Well!’’ Claire was the first to speak, and 
she tried to laugh. “My goodness, Laura! 
You must be going to a costume party. 
How perfectly weird you look!”’ 

Bob just turned around, and dropped his 
hat and coat on the floor, and stared at 
Laura speechlessly. Before the ardent 
flame of her beauty, Claire’s baby-doll 
prettiness flickered and went out. Even 
Claire was conscious of it. 

““What on earth are you all dressed up 
for?” she cried spitefully. ‘‘There’s no use 
now. Bob is going.” 

She looked at him triumphantly. 

““Good-by, Bob,” she said. ‘‘You said 
you were going so as not to keep Laura 
from her writing, didn’t you? Well, now 
she can have all evening to write—if she 
isn’t too dressed up to do it!” 

Laura did not even look at Claire. She 
went over and took Bob’s arm. 

“Tet’s go out dancing, Bob,’ she said, 
smiling up at him. “I’m awfully tired of 
my dull, dingy old life. Let’s spend a lot 
of money.” 

“Well, I never’’—Claire’s horrified gasp 
followed them out of the apartment— 
“heard anything so brazen! Working a 
man like that!” 

And as Bob and Laura ran happily down 
the stairs, Claire’s wail floated down. 

““Oh, Lau-ra! Where do you expect me 
to get my dinner?”’ 

“Cook it yourself!’’ Laura shouted back 
happily. 

Bob hailed a passing taxi, and when they 
were inside, he spoke for the first time. 

“Gosh!”’ he said. ‘‘I never got such a 
surprise in my life! You’re simply won- 
derful, Laura!’’ His voice sank. ‘And 
beautiful—beautiful!”’ 

“Kiss me,”’ she answered. 

And for a moment there was complete 
silence in the motionless taxicab. Then the 
sharp giggle of a passer-by recalled the 
more conservative male to consciousness. 

‘People can see us,’”’ he muttered shame- 
facedly. ‘‘And I haven’t told the driver 
where to go yet. Where do you want to go, 
Laura?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she murmured 
dreamily. ‘‘ Anywhere—where we can kiss 
again.” 

“Drive through the park about fifty 
times,’’ Bob gave the order. 


I think it’s so |! 
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$50 Raise!” 


oWhy, that’s the third” ina 
It 


just shows what special train- 


crease I’ve had in a‘year! 


ing will do for a man.” 


Every mail brings letters 
from some of the thousands of 
students of the International 
Correspondence Schools,  tell- 
ing of advancements and _ in- 
creased salaries won through 
spare-time study. 

How much longer are you 
going to wait before taking the 
step that is bound to bring you 
more money? Isn’t it better to 
start right now than to wait for 
years and then realize what the 
delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet 
of your own home will prepare 
you for the position you want in 
the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove how and why. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4019, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(] Business Management ( Salesmanship 
(_] Industrial Management ( Advertising 
(Personnel Organization L] Better Letters 
(_) Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
(2 Business Law (J) Stenography and Typing 
() Banking and Banking Law (_] Business English 
() Accountancy (including C. P. A.) [Civil Service 
ONicholson Cost Accounting (] Railway Mail Clerk 
O Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
OSpanish OF rench O Iustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Electrical Engineering OD Architect 

O Electric Lighting (J Architects’ Blue Prints 
0 Mechanical Engineer (] Contractor and Builder 
0 Mechanical Draftsman (] Architectural Draftsman 
) Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
O)Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(Gas Engine Operating () Chemistry OPharmacy 
O Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
OSurveying and Mapping _] Airplane Engines 

OD Metallurgy OMining (J Agriculture and Poultry 
(Steam Engineering (JRadio (J) Mathematics 


Name 


Street 
Address. 


3-6-24 


City. State 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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Firestone Balloon Tires 
Latest Type 4-wheel Brakes 
European type motor 

4 bearing crankshaft 
Special transverse rear spring 


es THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Questions and Answers 


Has the car you have in mind 4-wheel brakes? Advanced carburetor and 


it 1 I . manifold developments giv= 
If not, it is not as up to date as the Rollin, for this car has. na mice oe 


Has the car you have in mind Balloon Tires? per gallon 


it 1s } Force-feed lubrication through 
If not, it is not as up to date as the Rollin, for this car has. ce (ocd i ; 


Has the car you have in mind a European type, high compression motor? 
If not, it is not as up to date as the Rollin, for this car has. a 


Can the car you have in mind get 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline? 
If not, it is not as up to date as the Rollin, for this car will. 


Never before have you been able to get this combination of advanced European 
features in any American made car. Now—for the first time, you get them ina Rollin. 


Touring Car, $995 Three Seated Coupe Roadster, $1195 Five Passenger Sedan, $1295 
Prices f.0.6, Cleveland. Tax extra 


[ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


5 (Continued from Page 34) 
at Iso of Officer Rooney— A Fable for Amate iti 
oh the fact that he ate macaroni! i i sek 
a OLIGH TLY was an author ; 
er the court spreads a feeling de- And passing sore was he 
: When none of his tales was mentioned 
And his name he did not see 
In Sullivan’s Super-Stories 
Of Nineteen Twenty-Three. 


9 
mt need a crackajack high-priced 


ve 5 
on the thing—the complaint is 
five! : Aiea S 
€ Disheartened by his failure, 
All fiction he forswore, 
And started out compiling, 
For several months or more, 
Golightly’s Pluto-Plumbers 
Of Nineteen Twenty-Four. 


e the point from the chrysalis 
ievinety-three hundred and seventy- 
irshage, ; : 
lel of the jurymen die of old age. 
| 


And when the book was published 
The Plumbers’ Journal said 

It was the plumbers’ Bible; 
By all it should be read 

Who wished to know correctly 
Who’s Who in zine and lead. 


-p ie case is dismissed and Yipe gayly 


oul, 
g recalls what the trial was about. 


‘in the future, law students pro- 


JL tse their decisions upon the same 
Chicago was delighted: 
“Four Pluto-Plumbers here!” 
But Boston wailed in anger: 
“We've only two—oh, dear!’’ 
For all believed Golightly 
As sacred as a seer. 


w isa Precedent—spooky, but sound. 


ote the sage words of Judge Lemuel 
2, Until at last a plumber, 
ighty-five-ninety— The State versus The humblest of his craft, 
he’ Omitted by Golightly, 

With disappointment daft, 
Descended on Golightly, 

And raked him fore and aft. 


1 


ye judge and the jury, with eyes rev- 


We at the Flaw and the Yipe Prece- 
len “What do you know of plumbing, 
You miserable scribe? 
Could you repair a bathtub?” 
Thus did he jeer and gibe. 
“Who set you up as critic 
For all the plumber tribe?” 


| yl base their decision upon it; for 


jh ‘ed to the core by a Technical Flaw. 
iy murder a man—but whatever you 


su your complaint is quite flawless and “Who are you,’’ said Golightly, 
rn” ““Who so accuses me?”’ 


| ; The plumber’s chest expanded. 
vay the defendant ate cheese and “T’m Sullivan,” said he, 
olny; “Author of Super-Stories 

2 (inces are grave that he ate macaroni. Of Nineteen Twenty-Three.’’ 


| —Lowell Otus Reese. —Gelett Burgess. 
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wave Made You 


A unique Shaving Cream 


Will you please accept a test? 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


Here is a Shaving Cream which millions are discussing. 


It does five things which men desire in a surpassing way. Countless 
men have written their amazement that one creation could so excel the rest. 


The history is this: 


Palmolive Soap, through its effects on the skin, had become the world’s 
leading toilet soap. We desired to bring men those same effects in shaving. 


But men, we knew, wanted other results. So we asked 1,000 men to 
tell us what they wanted most. 


Then we worked 18 months to meet their requirements as no one 
else had done. We made up and tested 130 formulas to attain the utmost 
in a Shaving Cream. 


The result surprised us no less than others. We never dreamed that 
Shaving Cream offered such room for improvement. 


Five astonishing results 
1—Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
A tiny bit suffices for a shave. 


2—It softens the beard in one minute, by causing the hairs to ab- 
sorb 15% of water. 


3—Its lather maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on face. 


4—The extra-strong bubbles, acting like wedges, support the hairs 
for cutting. That means a quick, clean shave. 


5—The palm and olive oil content makes the cream lotion-like in 
its effect. The after-results are delightful. 


The result has been a sensation. Few new creations have ever won so 
many folks so quickly. Few articles have ever been so talked about as this. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free 
with the tube of Shaving Cream. 

There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove 
them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 


ti 


momo tA VBS) FREE | 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc | 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-775. Ad- 
dress for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive | 
Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill., 
Dept. B-775. 
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Plumb Hammer 
Cut Open to Show 
Take-up Wedge. 


Look for 
: Red Handle. 
Black Head 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


Color Combination 
registered as trade mark 
hin U. S. Patent Office 


Just swing it 
and you'll feel 
the Plumb “hang” 


OU know, as soon as you pick it 
up, that the Plumb is the nail 
hammer for you. 

You like its “‘hang,” that suits your 
swing, that makes your blow fall true.’ 
You like its heft, its balance. You like 
the way it helps your skill, the way it 
saves your strength. Only a Plumb 
Hammer works with you like that. 


Take-Up Wedge 
Keeps Handle Tight 


Your re-wedging worries are ended 
now, for the Plumb Patent Take-up 
Wedge keeps the black head tight on 
the red handle—always. A turn of the 
screw takes up the slack. 

Get your Plumb Hammer wherever | 
skilled mechanics buy tools. 

Price, $1.30 (except in far West and 
Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets | 
Files Sledges Axes®© 
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“NN” FOR NELSON 


(Continued from Page 27) 


highly recommended by Mr. Watson, that, 
returning breakfastwards, his thoughts 
turned to the sufferings of Sir Milner at the 
hands of the egg stealers and to his own 
tribulations at the hands of that ill liver 
and evildoer, Partridge Johnson. That Mr. 
Johnson was a poacher and a thief, Nelson, 
as did many others, knew. That he was a 
lifter of pheasant eggs and a destroyer of 
small dogs Nelson suspected, and intended 
to prove. : : 

Doubtless his plan for the practical carry- 
ing out of this intention rendered it neces- 
sary that, after breakfast, he should fade 
out and disappear wholly from the ken of 
his kin—as he did. ; 

He might have been seen with his dog, 
half an hour after leaving his extremely 
empty plate, entering the shop of one Mr. 
Packer in the small town of Downsmore, a 
few miles from Chiddenham. Over the 
door Mr. Packer was described as a natu- 
ralist and taxidermist, though in the local 
newspaper he had recently been described 
as a bankrupt. Both descriptions were ac- 
curate, and the first was clearly proved by 
the contents of the window—a large case 
containing the stuffed carcasses of many 
birds, considerably moth-molted, a number 
of fallow-deer antlers, a tray of glass eyes in 
various colors. sizes and fixed stares, and an 
extremely stuffed cat possessing the sur- 
prising number of three tails, two tortoise- 
shell and one tabby, rather superfluously 
labeled Rare Specimen. ; 

Nelson and Mr. Packer, a quiet man 
with gray hair, a narrow face, mild brown 
eyes and hardly any chin, were old acquaint- 
ances; and unlike many, Nelson had not 
allowed Mr. Packer’s recent financial con- 
tretemps to corrode their friendly relations. 
The naturalist was carrying on his business 
in his mother’s name, and at the moment of 
Nelson’s call he appeared to be carrying it 
on in the small back room behind the shop. 

Nelson was sufficiently intimate with 
Mr. Packer to have formed, with the natu- 
ralist’s approval, a habit of going straight 
through to the back room should the shop 
be empty, and after he had looked through 
the glass panels of the door to see whether 
Mr. Packer was engaged. If he was alone, 
Nelson usually entered without further 
formality. 

Mr. Packer, viewed through the glass 
door behind the counter this morning, was 
busily engaged in taking from a lidded 
wicker basket a number of eggs and care- 
fully packing them in egg boxes. Nelson, on 
the point of tapping the glass, caught a 
glimpse of one of the eggs and refrained 
from tapping. The eggs were olive-colored 
and slightly smaller than those of the barn- 
yard hen. They were pheasants’ eggs. 

Nelson silently moved back and left the 
shop. He was a considerate youth and he 
had no desire to embarrass Mr. Packer—at 
least not until he had considered his dis- 
covery. Nelson’s brow was knit in a re- 
flective frown as, abandoning his idea of 
inviting Mr. Packer’s expert opinion of his 
pup, he started for home. 

A boy of the countryside, and the son of: 
a man who was a magistrate as well as a 
preserver of game and rearer. of pheasants, 
few knew better than Nelson Chiddenham 
that any man who possessed pheasants’ 
eggs in any quantity at this time of the 
year—unless he were a gamekeeper or a rec- 
ognized pheasant-farm proprietor—was 
most probably in possession of stolen prop- 
erty. He was well aware that the chinless 
Mr, Packer was not an importer of pheas- 
ants’ eggs nor otherwise a producer. But 
he was very evidently a dealer in them. It 
threw no undue strain on Nelson’s reason- 
ing faculties to arrive at the conclusion that 
Mr. Packer had purchased these eggs from 
some local picker-up of carefully considered 
but inadequately protected trifles, with the 
intention of reselling them to purchasers of 
whom, doubtless, Mr. Packer knew. 

Nelson halted at a wayside cottage with 
the legend Mineral Waters, Teas, Parties 
Cater’d For displayed in chalk on a tarred 
board erected in the garden, and over a 
large bottle of ginger beer considered his 
discovery. He was shocked and sorry; also 
he was disturbed. 

Few people knew that countryside, for 
miles around, better than Nelson, and he 
could not but suspect that those eggs had 
probably come from nests of birds belong- 
ing to Sir Milner Bayliss, who bred, at fear- 
ful expense, some thousands of pheasants 
every year. 


“country-bred youth would note. — 


ing. And I’ve promised Sir Mil 
my best to help find out what ha) 
his pheasant eggs.” His eyes 4 
“And if Ido, Mr. Packer will get i 
ble—perhaps be sent to prison. T;\y 
like a friend of mine to be sent thy. 
if he had to go, what would happ. 
weak sister?” r 
Among the various burdens y 
sources, the unfortunate Mp, - 
counted a weak sister; and on ye Y 
occasions he had spoken to Nelsor , 
ing terms of this afflicted lady. 
She on account of we 
husband on account of pers’ 
stated Mr. Packer, had to 
bitterly for a mere living; w 
was, came sifting to the 
through the medium of a hos 
the Waggoner’s Rest, situate 
skirts of Beechmarstonbury, 
some twelve miles distant. 
Nelson had always been 
intensely sympathetic with 
and had never ceased to reg 
statements concerning the 
and other gifts which he end 
delicate lady as the statem 
generous and high-minded 
the last person really dese; 
ceration within the dungeons 
the crime of receiving, doub 
ment of financial desperation, 
ants’ eggs. i 
It was all very puzzling and | 


i 
con ji 
and distressing; and as Nelson p 
homewards, there to deposit 
safe place, he went absent-mil 
centrating on the really diffi 
how he was going to keep his in 
ise to help Sir Milner Bayliss in th 
of the pheasant eggs and at the sa 
to protect poor Mr. Packer from |} 
clutch of the law for sake of his we: 
Evidently his reflections bore {ij 
Nelson’s place was vacant at the || 
table. = 
At the hour of the midday mea \ 
Chiddenham was several miles {1 
home, sitting comfortably in th) 
recesses of a large oak tree on the ¢* 
coppice not far from the rather ren 
lonely habitation of Partridge Joh ) 
his wife. He was engaged in de\ 
with that healthy relish inspired | | 
physical exertion, the really ge 


mixed supply of provender 
of maternal permission, he h 
the kitchen before starting, 
thanks to the dexterity nat 
boys in these matters, he 
largely to supplement while 
paring the sandwiches his 1 
commanded for him. 
Between mouthfuls—that 
longish intervals—he took a 
of a small patch of brambly g 
from the coppice. In that pai 
nests of two pheasants, each 
eggs. Nelson had discoveré 
some days before, and he be’ 
industriously dishonest Partric 
had done so also, led to that ¢ 
the discovery of a heel mark, a 
dottle of that peculiarly pun 
affected by Mr. Johnson, a 
minor clews of the kind w 
It was Nelson’s theory that the} 
Mr. Johnson was watching and ch 
these nests with anxious and lov 
until the hen pheasants had each | 
possibly nine or ten eggs, on, 
normal course of his avocation, Mr. 
would spirit away the eighteen to. 
valuable eggs and, by means of 0 
of the various engines of 
which he was a past master, so 
bereaved birds that in due 
would appear well and truly 
his dining table; for Mr. Johns 
fastidiously particular man in 
seasonable game. 
Nelson believed that Par’ 
hardly care to risk waiting fo 
eight or nine eggs per nest, 
pheasant is not a good mather 


her notion of what constitutes a 
nestful of eggs is highly vari 
over, there was the grave risk, 
son’s view, of one of the ¢ 


finding and taking steps to pro! 


(Continued from Page 82) 

x t: simple process of removing them to a 
nfelace where they could be hatched by 
unle barnyard hens. 

Nson had decided that the hour of the 
9 satching was at hand and had made his 
jar accordingly. Three hours’ patient 
ing proved him right, as people who 


B what devious and serpentine ways 
fr Johnson, an artist in his way, ap- 
»hed the patch of cover Nelson was 
ot rivileged to discern; but at precisely 
eyminutes to one o’clock—when early- 

» gamekeepers might reasonably be 

«sed to be sitting at home for a few 

irtes, a little heavy and temporarily 
after a bulksome dinner—the boy saw 
zy brown blur bob up and down in the 

sat. of cover. 

4 _yealized that Mr. Johnson was profes- 

jolly engaged, for Partridge invariably 
Ja dingy brown blur as a hat. 

_ foheasant rose and flapped feebly a few 

yars into the open, then fell. Evidently 
‘Johnson was armed with airgun or 

eat ult. 

‘rent and watchful, Nelson waited; but 
Paridge Johnson did not appear. He was 
sottiously a gentleman averse to wander- 
1 abliely in open country. Mr. Johnson 
“ae did not come to the dead hird. But 
‘heead bird went to Mr. Johnson. A long 
smwas thrust out from a clump of bram- 
sleand a very long hooked stick drew the 
ohisant quietly back to cover. 

jalson waited a little longer, then accel- 
sr:d himself from the oak and cautiously 
omeeded to the scene of Mr. Johnson’s 
recat operations. 

1 the eggs were gone, and, naturally, 
50 pheasants. 

| knew it was him,” said Nelson com- 
podly, and headed at a quick trot for the 
ui road, where, at a spot two miles away, 
1e oped to intercept the afternoon motor 
ip to Beechmarstonbury. It was a near 
hg, and the boy who presently boarded 
‘hous had the appearance of being literally 
velhot throughout. But his eyes behind 
dusty lenses were bright. Nelson was 
imsting a whole shilling in satisfying a 
elril-like query coiled about his heart. 
_[shan’t have any more mercy on Par- 

ge Johnson than he had on my dog 
Dity,” he had told himself. ‘But I am 
SOY for Mr. Packer because of his weak 
ier. 

Imost he had decided to hand over 

lefactor Johnson to Sir Milner without 
mitioning Mr. Packer; but at that point 
tad flashed into his mind that it might 
9, good plan to call and see the weak lady 
‘ ascertain as well as he could precisely 
17 weak she was. 

| 
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“ve got to be straightforward with Sir 
Milner and tell him the truth,”” mused 
Nelson as he sat cooling nicely in the bus, 
“and I shall try to persuade him and father 
to let Mr. Packer off. But if they don’t, the 
shock of hearing that her brother might 
have to appear at the court might be dan- 
gerous for her in her weak state.” 

He had solved his problem by the time 
the bus neared Beechmarstonbury. 

_“Té she is too weak for a shock,” he de- 
cided solemnly, “I shall tell Sir Milner that 
there is another man in league with Par- 
tridge Johnson, but that I cannot give his 
name for fear the shock ruins his weak 
sister for life. That will be quite honest. 
Then I shall have to make Mr. Packer 


promise—in writing—to stop buying pheas- | 


ant eggs. Sir Milner or father will help me 
do the writing, and after that everything 
will be all right, and I shall have earned my 
new dog.” 

He wriggled a little, perceiving that his 


plan was good, and rose, limping to the door | 


of the bus. 
III 


NER CHIDDENHAM wasa young 


.N fellow of tender heart, sympathetic 
disposition and far-ranging imagination, 
and as he approached the Waggoner’s Rest 
instinctively he aimed his eyes at the rather 
dirty upper windows of that wholly unat- 


tractive tavern, more than half expecting to | 


see the thin pale face of a practically bed- 


ridden invalid peering wistfully out at the | 


springtide countryside. 

But there was visible no sign of the poor 
lady, and screwing up his courage one more 
notch—for the shabby, untidy, ugly little 
beerhouse was most uninviting—he ap- 
proached the doorway. 
abruptly on the threshold, for only a very 
deaf person, indeed, could have approached 
that portal and remained in ignorance of 
certain sounds of discord from within. 

Listening intently, Nelson gleaned that 
some person inside was being described and 
classified, with very considerable emphasis, 
as no gentleman. Rather, the unseen ob- 
ject of criticism was to be considered a lazy 
hound and a loafer and other mysteriously 
named things of which Nelson, fortunately, 
had never heard. The voice of the critic 
was feminine, though rather hoarse, ex- 
tremely rough and acridly harsh, and it was 
rising to the scream of a virago. 

Even as Nelson’s heart began to fail— 
not inexcusably—a smallish man with a 
pale face but inflamed eyes shot violently 
out of the door and promptly disappeared 
round the corner of the house. On his heels 
came a large and blowzy woman, with her 
hair in irons and big, bare, muscular arms. 
Her face was scarlet-patched with rage and 
her eyes glittered with a truly dangerous 
light. She nearly fell over Nelson, and 


But he halted | 
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This man doesn’t use adjectives 


YK, WWW €5 
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in buying his shoes! 


He thinks in terms of “transactions”. He can 
buy an office building, ora factory, orarailroad, 
in ten words. His time is money; his words are 
key-notes in business. And, naturally, when 
he buys shoes he doesn’t waste time talking 
about style, workmanship, quality and value. 
He merely says “Just Wright” Shoes because 
he knows these shoes are always of the same 
high character, always the kind of shoes the 
well-groomed, substantial man should wear. 
Priced at $10 and $11. 


E. T. WRIGHT & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. S-209, Rockland, Mass. 


Makers also of Men’s Arch Preserver Shoes 


Stock No. 110 
The Highland 
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E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass., Dept. S-209 
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In this dressing-room is a Blabon floor of Linoleum, Carpet Inlaid pattern 562. Through the glass-curtained 
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French doors of the sleeping porch you see Inlaid pattern 1118. And in the bathroom, Inlaid tile pattern 1522. 


Heaulj ul floors! 


And how they do last! 
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lor Schemes 
fer You pHome 


Hegel HW Adler : 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this new 
32-page, 8’’x11’’ 
brochure, beautifully 
illustrated in color. It 
explains the correct 
use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


Our illustrated book- 
let, ““The Floor for the 
Modern Home,” will 
be sent free, upon re- 
quest. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Blabon floors of Linoleum give you the key- 
note for many a charming color scheme—their 
color combinations and patterns are so artistic 
and varied. And because the colors and pat- 
terns in Blabon Plain and Inlaid Linoleums 
go through to the burlap back their beauty 
endures through the entire long life of the 
linoleum. 

This is one reason Blabon floors are eco- 
nomical. Another is: They never need ex- 
pensive refinishing. They are easy to keep 
clean, and save both time and strength. An 
occasional waxing and polishing makes them 
still more beautiful, and adds life. Fabric 
rugs may be thrown over them for the winter. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. Their smooth 
surface never gives dirt a chance to get ground 
into them. The modern method of cement- 
ing linoleum down over builder’s deadening 
felt paper prevents bulging and stretching and 
insures watertight seams that are practically 
invisible. This makes a Blabon floor perma- 
nent. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may 
be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 


once in a while helps to preserve the original appear- 
ance of the pattern. 
Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS 
LINOLEUM 
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halted to bawl a last insult at the down- 
trodden heel of the small man as it vanished 
round the corner. Then she turned to 
Nelson. 

“Get out o’ the way!” she snapped. 
“Who you staring at? What you want?” 

Nelson raised his cap. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “‘You— 
you came out so quickly.” y 

She was really rather overpowering, loom- 
ing over him like a steep hill. Her hard 
eyes took him in swiftly. 

“Well; watcha want?” she repeated. 

““T_I’ve come over from Downsmore to 
see Mr. Packer’s sister,’ he began, and got 
no further. 

“Oh, you have! Well, I’m her. And you 
oughta been hours ago. I expected you 
first thing ’smorning.” 

She glanced at his hands. 

“And you’ve brought nothing! Ha! 
Tell Joe Packer from me he’s a untrusting 
hound! He said he’d send no more till he 
had the money for the last lot, but I never 
thought the stupid idiot meant it!’’ she 
half shouted. 

She was evidently a very angry woman 
and one difficult to please. 

“Excuse me, but are you Mr. Packer’s 
only sister?’”’ asked Nelson dubiously. 

“Who else should I be?” she barked at 
him, and produced from some mysterious 
pocket a dirty envelope. 

“Here, take it; and, mind, don’t lose it! 
There’s two pound there!” she said vio- 
lently. ‘‘And mind, go straight back to 
Joe Packer with it and tell him that if he 
don’t send on some more he-knows-what 
at once I’ll come over and knock his head 
off! Get on with yuh now! Don’t hang 
about staring!” 

Nelson raised his cap again, deeply 
shocked, and went without delay. 

So this was Mr. Packer’s weak sister— 
this frowzy but terrible amazon who chased 
her husband out of the house as one might 
chase chickens! Nelson almost shivered. 
But his awed repugnance disappeared in a 
wave of mild anger as he realized how Mr. 
Packer had deceived him. 

For years the alleged naturalist had fos- 
tered, encouraged and traded on the sym- 
pathy of Nelson on account of his weak 
sister. He had submitted to a stringency 
from Mr. Packer in their various small 
transactions which he would not have stood 
from anyone else. Why, he had sold his 
middle-sized polecat ferret for the ridiculous 
sum of two shillings simply because Mr. 
Packer claimed to be unable to pay more on 
account of having to buy some custards and 
port wine and iron tonic for his sister! And 
he had given Mr. Packer things for her 
which he could ill spare—mince pies, a slab 
of birthday cake, several of his young 
rabbits, and, once, a hot doughnut! 

And now he had discovered that she 
wasn’t very weak at all. Not only was 
she immensely strong and formidable but 
she was the person to whom Mr. Packer 
deftly passed on the stolen eggs he acquired 
probably from Partridge Johnson. 

“Why, they are all thieves!”’ said Nelson, 
shocked again. It was not difficult for a 
boy of his mentality to see that her vile 
temper had swamped her caution or cun- 
ning. She had evidently mistaken him for 
an expected messenger from Mr. Packer. 
That was quite clear, he reflected, as he sat 
in the homeward-bound bus. 

He gathered that the unworthy Mr. 
Packer had not been paid for the last con- 
signment of ill-gotten eggs, had declined to 
send more until he was paid, and had written 
to say he would be sending over that day 
for the money. Yes, that was perfectly 
clear to Nelson. 

He sat so quietly, thinking over the 
matter, that a dear old lady with a large 
basket thought he was quite the best- 
behaved little fellow she had ever seen, and 
offered him a bun, presumably to prove it. 
Not to hurt her feelings, Nelson politely 
accepted the bun. But he ate it as absent- 
mindedly as a boy can eat a bun, and 
the more he pondered the black ingrati- 
tude of Mr. Packer the more his red hair 
seemed to bristle, the brighter his greenish 
gray eyes grew and the farther the oval 
chin—mother’s—stuck out. 

Nelson was angry. But only those who 
knew him best would have guessed it, for 
he was a self-contained youth who con- 
sumed his own smoke. 

He reached home just in time for a very 
fair tea, after which he vanished again. 

Brother August, hunting earnestly, with 
threats upon his lips and menace in his 
eye, for his small brother that he might 
constrain him into bowling diligently at the 


\ 


\ 
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cricket nets in order that August 
improve his batting, did catch ca gine 
of a small, lone, hurrying figure on the je 
of the downs. But it was half a mile a\y 
and heading rapidly for the cottage of ¢) 
Mr. Watson, head gamekeeper to Sir M: 
Bayliss. f 


— 


Iv | 


lie WAS precisely ten o’clock that pn 
when Sir Milner Bayliss, engaged in 
cussing agriculture—in its relation to sh 
ing—over a bottle or so of port with js 
friend and neighbor, Squire Chiddenh, 
was informed that his head keeper mile 
police sergeant from Downsmore reque. 
audience. They were granted it in the \y 
room, whither a few moments later } 
Milner and the squire, having finished t jy 
port like decent Christian gentlemen, e. 
paired. 
It was an interesting assembly gathi 
together in that place—interesting and 
small. It included the police serge t. 
looking highly efficient; a police consts 
looking thirsty; worthy Mr. Watson, } ¢ 
gamekeeper, frankly beaming; an assis} ; 
gamekeeper, trying hard to look like \ 
who has really been of some assistance 
depressed, chinless gentleman of hang 
and bankrupt appearance—Mr. Packe) ; 
wit; a long, lean, leathery, gypsylike ». 
son with a scowling brow, a cruel mc} 
and ugly eyes of a very truculent aspe - 
Mr. Partridge Johnson. P| 
Somewhat detached from this pictures 
surprise party, gazing with intent inte 
at Mr. Johnson, was Nelson Rodney Dix 
Chiddenham, hugging closely into his bo + 
a queer bundle of reddish wool wit ; 
quaint face, long pendulous ears and soli 


rn SD 


brown eyes. 

“Nelson!” said the squire, really |: 
prised. ane 

“Yes, sir,” corroborated Nelson, adc; 
no further information. 

His small slim body was stiff like {) 
of one very excited but determined no \ 
show it. 

Solemnly Sir Milner and the squire se: ; 
themselves. 

“Well?” said Sir Milner, looking at + 
Watson, who glanced at the sergeant, | 
the sergeant, who, with his aid, seer; 
loath to allow his attention to wander f' } 
Mr. Partridge Johnson, graciously wa \ 
Mr. Watson on. 

Mr. Watson cleared his throat and, be | 
ing upon all before him, made his repor 

“No need to tell the squire and you, | 
Milner, how we been robbed of a 
eggs this season,” he stated. “But we | 
been so ’eavily. Nigh a hundred pow: 
worth, I reckon it; and a lot of wild 1 
birds. Seen their feathers with my i 
eyes.”’ 

Partridge Johnson jerked restlessly. 

“Now, my lad—now, now,” growled | 
sergeant. 

“Certain information came to my }} 
’sevening,”’ continued Mr. Watson, his | 
face shining, “‘and I consulted the serge, 
concerning the same, and we took —— 

is steps,’’ chimed in the sergean 

‘*___ steps,” agreed Mr. Watson. “T| 
of us waited, tucked out o’ sight, 1} 
Packer’s shop down in the town. Bim! 
here comes along Partridge Johnson wit: 
basket ——”’ 

“_____ basket. 0’ water cress,” snai) 
Partridge, and was hushed to silence by 
sergeant. 


, 


, 


carrying a basket,” resumed 
Watson imperturbably. 


“He goes i) 
Packer’s and we all sort of goes in a 
him. In the inside room Partridge | 
Packer were engaged in taking pheas 
eggs from the basket and laying ’em in| 
boxes. Five of us seen it, and I’ve got 
eggs here in the same basket.” 

“Tt’s a lie!”” observed Mr. Johnson 
lently. | 

“The sergeant took ’em both in cha 
and here we be, Sir Milner. Partri 
struck the policeman in the eye.” | 

“It’s a lie!’”’ stated Mr. Johnson. 

They all looked at the policeman. 
left eye was like an angry sunset. | 

Sir Milner and the squire glanced at e) 
other. Both were magistrates. | 

“Them eggs come off our land, 5 
summed up Mr. Watson, “like a lot 
others that Partridge has stolen and s 
5 Packer, who passes ’em on to some: 
else.” 

“It’s a lie!”” commented Mr. John 
monotonously. ‘‘Them eggs come out 
two pheasants’ nests I found at the bo 
o’ my garden. I got a right to sell my ¢ 
pheasants’ eggs, ain’t 1?” | 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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This illustration was actually 
photographed through a film 


of Veedol oil. 


bie tests, 
SHU ie thea RROLE SHES 


fr AS LISSUE, SMOOLH AS SILK, L@UGH FAS). Ss REEL 


Stripped of all frills, a motor-oil’s job 
is to protect your motor. How well that 
job is done largely determines the cost 
of running your car, the size and fre- 
quency of your repair bills and the num- 
berof years your motor gives good service. 
It pays, therefore, not only to know 
how oil does its work but why different 
oils produce different results. 


Kine 


F you could watch your motor oil in 

action, you would see that it forms 
a thin, tenacious film over the vital 
parts of the motor. This film works 
its way between all the whirling, flying 
surfaces and prevents destructive 
metal to metal contact. As long as 
the oil-film is present and remains 
unbroken the motor is protected. 

The oil-film is subjected to terrific 
unseen punishment—the constant 


. burns. Through the 


menace of tearing, grinding friction, 
the lash of scorching, searing heat. 


Under that punish- 
ment the film of ordinary 
oil breaks, curls up and 


broken film hot metal 
chafes against metal. In- 
sidious and destructive friction sets up. 
This ultimately results in lost power, 
burned out bearings and scored cylin- 


ders. It is the cause of 75% of all 


motor repairs. 


Tide Water engineers spent years 
studying the chemical and physical 
characteristics of oils and oil-films. 
Experiment followed experiment, test 
followed test, until they perfected, in 
Veedol, an oil which offers the utmost 
resistance to deadly heat and friction 


—an oil which forms a “film of pro- 
tection” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, 
tough as steel. 


At any dealer’s where the orange 
and black Veedol sign is displayed 
look for ‘“‘The Veedol Motor Protection 
Guide.” This is a chart that tells which 
Veedol oil your car requires. The deale= 
will be glad to drain your crankcase and 
refill with the correct Veedol oil. 


Always keep a 5 gallon can or 15 
gallon drum of Veedol in your own 
garage. That saves many stops at filling 
stations. And you know that your mo- 
tor is always safeguarded by the “film 
of protection.” 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York; Chicago, 3433 
South Racine Avenue; San Francisco, 
414 Brannan Street. 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 
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ne wrench that wi// 
is worth a dozen 


that wont 


GENUINE Walworth Stillson wrench 
has one mighty big advantage over 
all the other kinds of wrenches in your 
tool kit. It takes the same slip-less hold 
on anything round—(a pipe or a rod)—as 
it does ona four- or five-sided nut. There’s 
nothing like it to turn a lug or a nut that’s 
been battered and rounded off on the 
corners. 

Keep it for emergencies if you like, 
when other wrenches fail. But if you 
wear out a Walworth Stillson before your 
car is worn out we’ll present you with a 
new wrench. 


When you are working on a polished 
metal it’s a good idea to slip a piece of 
cloth between the jaws to prevent scratch- 
ing the surface. Hardware and auto 
supply dealers sell all sizes of genuine 
Walworth Stillsons, from 6 to 48 inches. 


IF THIS DIAMOND MARK 
ISN’T ON YOUR WRENCH, 
WALWORTH QUALITY ‘ 

ISN’T IN IT. AG 


WALWORT 


Stillson Wrench 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 


A complete 23,000 items 
line of Valves. WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. for Steam 

ROA ; Boston, Mass. i 
Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. Water, Gas, 
Tools mee Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World Oil and Air 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“Certainly, Johnson—if they are your 
own,” agreed Sir Milner. “Can you prove 
these are yours?”’ 

Partridge grinned sourly. 

“T don’t have to prove that! You gotta 
do the proving—prove they ain’t my eggs!” 

Sir Milner glared and did intricate things 
with his eyebrows. 

“Any proof, Watson? 
geant?”’ he inquired. 

“Plenty proofs,’ said Mr. Watson com- 
fortably. ‘‘Perhaps mebbe Mast’ Chidden- 
ham here would speak.” 

“Nelson?” said his father. 

“You, my boy?” Sir Milner disen- 
tangled his fierce eyebrows. 


Or you, ser- 


“Tt’s a lie!’”’ reiterated Mr. Johnson 
mechanically. : 

“What do you know about this, Nelson, 
my boy?” 


Nelson stepped stiffly into the limelight, 
pale with excitement, but quiet. They 
listened raptly as he told them how he had 
witnessed the ravishment of the nests and 
the murder of the birds that morning. 

“You seed me?’”’ demanded Mr. Johnson 
savagely. 

LES 

“Seed me kill a pore, harmless bird what 
never done me no harm? It’s a lie!®” 

“Excuse me, but I saw the nests of 
eggs—eight eggs in each. I saw your hat in 
the cover and I saw you scrape a dead 
‘pheasant out of sight with a hooked stick,” 
said Nelson. He stooped and opened the 
basket, turning to his father and Sir 
Milner. ‘‘And these are the same eggs as 
those I saw in the nests.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” shouted Mr. Johnson say- 
agely. ‘‘Prove it!” 

“Yes,” said Nelson. “I marked every 
egg in the nests just before you stole them. 
I put a little N—N for Nelson—in pencil 
on them.” 

“Hah!”’ exploded Sir Milner suddenly. 
“Are these eggs marked with an N for 
Nelson, hey, sergeant?” 

“Sixteen of them are, sir,’ stated the 
sergeant, and Mr. Watson handed half a 
dozen samples. 

“Tt’s a hie!’”’ snarled Partridge Johnson, 
glaring malevolently at Nelson. 

Nelson flushed as he stared steadily at 
the evildoer. 

“‘T suppose you'll say it’s a lie if I said 
that you killed my dog Dusty!” he rapped 
out shrilly. 

“Not me!” bellowed Mr. Johnson. “I 
killed the tike and I glories in it!” 

“You will probably do most of your 
glorying in jail for a few months, my 
man!”’ snapped Sir Milner, nodding to the 
sergeant. ‘‘Take him out!” 

Mr. Johnson disappeared scufflingly with 
those who had sought his company so long 
and earnestly—the police. 

It was Mr. Packer’s turn. Accused of 
long being a receivér-and disposer of stolen 
pheasant eggs, the ‘naturalist’ stated that 
twice Mr. Johnson had brought him eggs 
which Partridge claimed to have found in 
his own garden. Believing him, he had pur- 
chased the eggs with the intention of blow- 
ing and selling them to egg collectors. 

It was weak, and it sounded weak— 
weaker even than his sister. 

Sir Milner heard him out, then turned 
confidently to Nelson. 

“What’s the truth of it, Nelson, my 
boy?” 

Nelson hesitated for the first time, fin- 
gering the fatal letter in his pocket, given 
to him by the weak sister that afternoon. 

His glance met that of the pallid Mr. 
Packer, whose brown eyes were fast on 
Nelson, and in that queer, pleading look 
was something the boy had seen before. 

“Why—why, his eyes look just like 
Dusty’s used to look!’”’ said Nelson, deep 
within himself. “I don’t want to hurt any- 
body who looks like Dusty used to look!” 

He drew a big breath and faced the two 
presences before him. 

“No, sir,” said Nelson, blushing to the 
roots of his permanently blushing hair, “I 
haven’t any proofs against Mr. Packer.” 

Sir Milner sighed. 

“There will be no summons against you, 
Packer,’”’ he said. ‘‘You can go; but be 
very careful, my man—ve-ry careful in- 
deed—in future!” 

Mr. Packer went swiftly. It was but a 
humble home to which he went, but he 
would be glad to get there. And it was far, 
far more homelike than the bourne whither 
Partridge Johnson had already been 
scuffed. 

“Nelson has his head screwed on right,” 
said Sir Milner flatly a few moments later 
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in the dining room. “This is 
friendly, very neighborly turn you” ; 
me, Nelson, my boy.” 

But Nelson was looking at his f, 
that silent, twinkle-eyed person w. 
suspected of wisdom and uncannil:, 
trating understanding. His eyes wey) 
kling now as he studied his young, 
The deep voice spoke. | 

“What is it, old man? Out with) 

Nelson gulped a little, clutehj 
bloodhound-setter so that it grun} 
infantile grunt. ! 

“Tt wasn’t true, sir!” He tur! 
pulsively to Sir Milner. “Will you | 
Packer off this time, sir, if I tell the t# 
he asked eagerly. “You see, he’s—\ 
friend of mine.” a 

Sir Milner nodded without hes ¢ 
And then Nelson told all, producj) 
handing over the letter received fy 
weak sister. , 

He watched them anxiously, foi} 
all, they were powers. 

But his father’s eyes were still tw 
as the letter incriminating Mr. Pac) 
yond hope was folded away, thoy 
Milner’s face was inscrutable. 

“So you lied for him, hey, my bh! 
cause he was once a friend of ys 
Sir Milner in an odd, musing sort o} 

“Yes, sir,’ admitted Nelson ashes 

“H’m! Come here, Nelson!” 

Slowly, Nelson went. ae” 

“Shake hands, my boy!” i 

They shook hands. Sir Milner | 
were very wistful. He turned to the t 
still holding Nelson’s hand. 

“T look back along a—a vista of 
Chiddenham, and I see a bit of a’ | 
ing about. But I fear he, somehc - 
wasn’t quite the white man this boy | 
said perplexingly, and shook his gre 

“You'd like a drop of sor | 


He fixed Nelson with his h 
drink, eh, Nelson? Come now, a- 
bottle of nice gassy ginger beer, hey, 

Nelson did not deny it, and so 
rang for the beverage. 

“And, Nelson,” he went on, “we 
haggle about things. I must ee | 
some acknowledgment—eh, yes? >| 
got a queer sort of a cross-bred the 
may turn out well, but I like to see || 
oughbred with a.thoroughbred. §| 
can have Kitty Kilkee; yes, boy, 1) 
it. She’s yours.” ; 

Nelson’s. father moved; then sa: 
saying nothing, watching Nelson, | 
pondered. . .. . | 

Kitty Kilkee, Champion Kitty 1| 
the finest red setter in the south, p 
the whole of England! His for the | 
And he knew how proud Sir Mi 
her! In the thrill of it all, he od 
baby cross-bred overhard and ag 
grunted an infantile grunt, snuggling 
under his upper arm. Nelson looked 
at the queer little beast—that kne 
virtue of its mixed blood, so much a 
and would learn so much more, A. 
rather slowly, he shook his head. — 

“Thank you, Sir Milner,” said } 
“Tt is awfully kind; but if you aresu| 
don’t mind, I think I will stick +4 
I want to train him myself and 
I can make of him. I wouldn’t hav 
for Kitty Kilkee as well. I hope you 
mind, sir.” 

It seemed to the anxious Nelson tl 
Milner was a long time answering. 
when he did he said the right thing 
could always trust Sir Milner Bayl. 
that, thought Nelson. . 

“Ah, yes, I forgot, my boy. I migh 
known. You’ve got rather a weakni 
sticking to your friends. No, I don’t 
Nelson. And here’s the—um—ginger | 

Nelson limped home in the moo 
with his father. It was a glorious 
Nelson never quite forgot the t! rill 
perienced at his parent’s quiet, ¢ 
casual commendation of his behayio 
night. 3 

“Don’t quite know where you get 
ideas, Nelson, but just go on as; 
going. You won’t come to much — 
Seems a bit rough sometimes, old mat 
haps. You see, there’s such a | t of 
home.” There was the ghost of apoli 
the deep voice. ‘‘ Aug shakes you up; 
times, eh? Never mind, he’ll learn 1 
much of a business, that. No, not { 
whole. It’s very much like pups, Ne! 
some learn to play the game quickel 
the others. That’s about what it am 
to, old chap.” s 

Nelson did not quite understand & 
all the squire meant, but it soundet 
right; so he agreed. F 


ysally found in army officers, either 
gor volunteer. However, Dawes un- 
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4 purchasing, and the annals of the 
at Var reveal the fact that as a pur- 
ewas a whale. However expert he 
jve been in the art of objurgation 
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enprised, practically, the entire pop- 
io, of the Allied countries—and every 
awho had a foolish, phony or fair 
otion along the line of supplies even- 
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ic) aecept the fair ones he was quicker 
eunece the phony ones, and it was 
yrth a trip across the submarine- 
# seas to hear him bawl out those 
e who tried to be slick with him. 
, > had his troubles with the Army— 
y Army. There were a lot of dogs of 
j that outfit that did considerable 
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#, and when, and why, and so on. 
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iter the war was over he stayed in 
e and disposed of the surplus stocks 
od advantage. Then he ‘came back 
ent to banking again, and he had the 
guished Service Medal, the Order of 
Id of Belgium and was a commander 
Legion of Honor to show what he 
one, as well as a brigadier general. 
al Charles Buck Gates Hell ’n’ Maria 
3 was his official title, and still is. 


A Patron of Music 


have no illusions about this business 
ng a soldier,’ he told the investigat- 
mmittee of the House of Representa- 
“The history of this war will be 
n around achievement, not shoulder 
.” And he never did get the uniform 
of it. They put him into putties as 
ut everybody else into putties, every- 
se with a commission. Dawes hob- 
bout for a time, unaccustomed to the 
ts, and eventually exploded toa friend 
ae didn’t understand why the did- 
d things hurt his legs. They investi- 
and found that he was wearing his 
n garters underneath. And after his 
from France he went up to West 
in his uniform, with General Pershing 
eneral Harbord, chief of staff. Dawes 
smilitary as possible before the super- 
ry cadets, but he hadn’t been in the 
en seconds before General Pershing 
1 an order to Harbord and Harbord 
Lit to Dawes, an order to the soldierly 
that if General Dawes did not button 
ereoat he would be put on kitchen 
for ten days. 
cing him back, it is patent that he 
Was intended for a lawyer and always 
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was inherently a financier. His law firm in 
Lincoln was soon specializing in public- 
utility business, and Dawes just naturally 
gravitated to that business. As far back as 
1892 he wrote a book called The Banking 
System of the United States, and two years 
later he moved from Lincoln to La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, where he became president of 
the La Crosse Gas Light Company. After 
that he went to Evanston, and in the mean- 
time he had made connections with lighting 
companies in Seattle and elsewhere. Later, 
after he had definitely entered banking, he 
and his brothers organized what finally 
developed into the Pure Oil Company, one 
of the larger oil companies of the country. 
As a consequence, Dawes is a rich man, 
richer, probably, than any other candidate 
for Vice President has been, save Garret 
A. Hobart, of New Jersey. 

This material side of Dawes, however, is 
of lesser interest than the artistic side of 
him, which not alone finds expression in 
language, wherein he is an artist, but also 
is expressed in music. The general is a 
composer. And he is interested in musicians 
as well asin music. The last time I saw him 
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was at the Chicago Club, on the Friday pre- 
vious to his nomination for Vice President. 
I was on my way to the Cleveland conven- 
tion, and after Dawes had disposed of all 
rumors to the effect that he was a candidate 
for Vice President, saying, with some flu- 
ency, that he is no politician, and I had 
disagreed with that statement, with con- 
crete instances, we turned to music as 
ground for amicable conversation. 

It so happens that in my earlier days I 
was musical critic for a newspaper, having 
discovered the fundamental for such criti- 
cism, which is a dictionary of musical 
terms. I was young and ambitious, and 
being a musical critic appealed to me, espe- 
cially as I saw that it was a cinch. All one 
had to do was to go to the concert, see how 
many people attended, and get the pro- 
gram. Then, by taking the dictionary of 
musical terms and inserting a good-looking 
musical term about every sixth word in the 
piece about the concert, the trick was 
quickly and learnedly turned. Unfortu- 
nately, I was in a hurry one evening to get 
to a game of Kelly pool. I used legato 
when I should have stuck in sforzando, and 
my editor got on to me and put me back on 
the prize fights, thus nipping a promising 
critical musical career in the crescendo, so 
to speak. 

Still, I talked music with Dawes, and 
learned that he was at the moment on the 
way to one of the Chicago hotels where 
there was a good orchestra, and was taking 
with him a Hungarian—I think he said 
Hungarian—musician he had discovered 
when he was abroad on reparations busi- 
ness, so that this orchestra might play some 
of the Hungarian’s music. I never did dis- 
cover how the Hungarian’s music came out 
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via this orchestra, and next thing we knew 
about Dawes was that he was highly grati- 
fied and honored by the action of the Cleve- 
land convention, and was preparing to 
make a nation-wide campaign. 

It is not recorded just how many opuses 
bear the name of Dawes, but there is one, 
a violin piece, called A Melody in A Major, 
that has some vogue. A good name. Dawes, 
in his time as a soldier, put a lot of things in 
a lot of majors, and if he can put melody in 
A major, that seems a most fitting and ex- 
cellent thing todo. And his discovery and 
patronage of the Hungarian musician is 
typical. Dawes always is discovering some- 
body in a musical way. 


Forceful and Versatile 


One discovery was a Greek window 
washer, who worked at-the Central Trust 
Company, and who-sang in a ravishing 
manner as he slopped the dirt off the glass. 
Dawes, listening at his presidential desk, 
heard the Greek and was interested. He 
sent for him, and discovered that the lad 
had a natural tenor, a good appearance and 
a desire to 
Neen, So 
Dawes took 
him from his 
window wash- 
ing and set him 
to training un- 
der good mas- 
ters. Another 
thing that ad- 
vanced his 
decision was 
that the win- 
dow washer 
looked like Ca- 
ruso, and, of 
course, you 
never can tell. 
Did not Caruso 
peddle spa- 
ghetti in the 
streets of Na- 
ples, or fish, or 
something? 
Well, the win- 
dow washer was 
permitted by 
Campanini to 
make his debut 
as the Duke in 
Rigoletto and 
to singin Lucia. 
Then he went 
back to window 
washing, and 
likely as not is 
still singing 
Greek folk 
songs as he slops the grime of Chicago from 
the windows of some large building. 

Dawes has long been interested in opera, 
and is one of the chief supporters of the 
Chicago Opera Company. He is now vice 
president of that organization. After 
Campanini died and it became necessary 
to secure another manager for the company, 
the name of Mary Garden was suggested. 
Up rose Vice President Dawes, in his ca- 
pacity of a leader in the affairs of the com- 
pany, and protested. Unfortunately, what 
he said was not preserved, but the general 
tenor of his remarks was that the expedient 
of making Mary Garden manager of an 
opera company was dangerous, revolution- 
ary, and inimical to the best musical inter- 
ests of Chicago. Whatever embroidery for 
these statements was used has escaped 
record. 

Mary Garden heard of this, and not to be 
undone by any fluency of expression by 
Vice President Dawes, she called on him 
one Chicago morning, and soon demon- 
strated the fact that although she is a good 
singer she is just as good a talker, and that 
no banker patron of opera could call her 
dangerous to opera and get away with it. 
Nor did Dawes. He started bravely, but he 
didn’t last long. He was down and out in 
about thirty minutes, and in two hours was 
before the board of directors advocating 
the appointment of the diva to the place. 
‘Hell ’n’ Maria” got nowhere with Mary; 
nowhere at all. 

Thus we see that Charles G. Dawes is a 
forceful and a versatile person, who had a 
full measure of national celebrity before he 
went abroad as the head of the Dawes Com- 
mission. That made him a world figure, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Big Car Size 


Yourself 


You can quickly and perma- 
nently stop all leaks anywhere 
in your car’s cooling system. 
Over a million users endorse it. 
It is absolutely harmless. Does 
not clog circulation or cause the 
slightest damage to radiator or 
engine. Leaves no unsightly 
patch. Makes a better repair 
because it prevents other leaks 
from developing. Guaranteed 
and sold on a money-back 
basis. Refuse substitutes. 


Warner-Patterson Co. 
9148S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 


Does Your 


FORD 


CHATTER? 
Stop it quickly, easily and com- 
pletely. Do it yourself. If your 

Ford does not start and stop 
100% better we will refund 

your money. Removes the 

glaze from transmission 
bands—softens, renews and 
prolongs their life. Abso- 

, lutely harmless and odor- 

4, less. Simply pour it into 

oil in crankcase. At 

\\ your dealers or direct 

from us for 75c. 


: Warner-Patterson Co. 
, 914 So. Michigan Ave. 
; Chicago, III. 


Dissolves Rust 


Your car’s springs are built in leaves instead 
of one solid piece of metal so that the leaves 
can work back and forth and give greater 
riding comfort. But they become bound to- ,.@ 
gether by rust and dirt. Release 
them by squirting Warner Pene- 
treen along the edge. Instantly , 
stops squeaks. In- : 
creases the riding « 

qualities of yours 
car 50%. : 


Over 1,000 other uses 
around home, farm, facto- 
ry, garage, etc. Use coupon. 


914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
me one can of Warner Penetreen. 
Name 
Address 
Town 


Please send 
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Maraschino cherries, of happy memory, and characteristic 
“tang,” floating in a self-made cordial, enclosed in a shell of 
Whitman’s famous chocolate. Hawaiian pineapple and selected 
California raisins, fruits of sunshine, wrapped in cream fondant 
and coated with chocolate. These liquid fruit chocolates are by 
many considered the finest confections made. 


Then the whole nut meats in chocolate—rare walnuts, 
tich brazils, delicate filberts, juicy pecans and other favorites. 


Every piece in this luxury package was weighed in the bal- 
ance before being admitted to this little group of the candy elect. 


The artistic design of this new box indicates the esteem in 
which it is held by the makers— 
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he usual wondering by the foreign 
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io as this is written, and the disposi- 
tis in the balance. The reception 
report previous to this final discus- 
was flattering. 
conference of experts opened in 
nm January fourteenth last, and 
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in Government or for the American 
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The Rufus F. Dawes Hotel for Destitute Men, 

Chicago, Which Was Erected in Memory of the 
Son of Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes 
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Ritz Hotel restaurant in Paris and got away 
with it. He is essentially a mixer and ever- 
lastingly a host. His theater parties in Paris, 
during the war, when he would gather up 
from ten to fifty homesick Americans and 
take them to a show, were bright spots on 
many dull Paris evenings, for Paris during 
the war was no scene of mad revels and 
Joyous nights. After the great tragedy of 
his life, the drowning of his son Rufus, he 
built the Rufus F. Dawes Hotel for Desti- 
tute Men, in Chicago, where down-and- 
outers are made to feel that they are neither 
so far down nor so entirely out as they think 
themselves to be. 

_ Everything about him is American. He 
is a typical product, starting with nothing 
in a small law office in Lincoln, and growing 
into an international celebrity. And he has 
been zestful and outspoken, vigorous and 
versatile along the way. If he is elected 


. Vice President he will find some way of get- 


ting himself into the Senate proceedings. 
Even a Vice Presidency will not hocus him. 


Amateur Baedelkers 


OUR average pedestrian will go out of 

his way to give explicit directions to 
the motorist. From then on, all the going 
out of his way is done by the motorist. 

There seems to be a mutual agreement 
among citizens who are giving directions, 
to leave no stone unmentioned. It is in 
this earnest effort to make everything clear, 
that the citizens are apt to stumble on a 
new route themselves now and then, and so 
another part of the city is opened up. And 
besides, the tourist is pretty sure at some 
time in his wanderings to pass through all 
the different routes they mentioned, any- 
way, before he finally decides to shut his 
eyes and just go ahead. Now, I can call on 
a half dozen witnesses to testify that I 
learned to count back at the age of seven. 
Friends will go on record for me that I can 
tell a straight line from a curve; but all 
this evidence isn’t worth one ticket to the 
Democratic convention when I try to follow 
instructions in leaving a city. 

“Best way out of Washington? Let me 
see, New York Avenue would be about the 
best, wouldn’t it, George? Take the first 
turn to your left, then on three blocks and 
then two to your right. Keep straight 
ahead to the library and then go around it, 
and youshould be on Rhode Island Avenue.” 

“ Hold on, it’s quicker straight ahead the 
way, heis,and then turn at Pennsylvania and 
K, and go up two blocks, and then across.”’ 

‘“‘Naw, he 
wants to go to 
Baltimore. You 
wanta go there 
doncha?”’ 

Baltimore 
seems a dandy 
idea to me. 

“He can go 
ahead like I told 
him, and then 
take the second 
turn not the 
first.” 

“That would 
land him in Con- 
necticutAvenue, 
and it’s all torn 
up. He’d better 
stick to Dela- 
ware Avenue, 
and go east 
about three 
blocks on § 
Street.” 

“Yeh, I guess 
that’s best. Lis- 
ten, you go back 
the way you 
came till you 
pass the mint, 
then swing 
around ry 

“Or elsehe can 
go straight up, 
and across, and 
over, and then 
down yi 

“Yeh,you can 
dothat too. Only 
be sure to turn 
at the watering 
trough.” 

So that is why 
I have bought a 
home in Wash- 
ington. I can’t 
get out. 

—Corey Ford. 
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When she travels 


Osh Century 
Limited 


Westbound 
Ly. New York .. 2:45 p.m.* 
Lv. Boston .. . 12:30 p.m.* 
Ar. Chicago .. 9:45 a.m.* 
Eastbound 
Ly. Chicago . . 12:40p.m.* 
Ar. Boston . . . 12:00 noon* 
Ar. New York 9:40 a.m.* 


*Standard Time 


Twenty through trains with 
Pullman sleeping cars are op- 
erated daily over the water 
level route of the New York 
Central Lines between the 
Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, and the two Chi- 
cago terminals—Central Sta- 
tion and La Salle Street 
Station. 


Women traveling alone or with 
children prefer the famous limited 
trains of the New York Central Lines 
—because the standards of service 
on the restful water level route are 
such as they are accustomed to in 
their own homes. 


Ladies’ maids are in attendance 
on the Twentieth Century Limited, 
the Lake Shore Limited and the 
Wolverine —the three de luxe trains 
in the New York-Chicago service 
most favored by women travelers. 
On the Century facial massage and 
shampooing may be had in the bar- 
ber shop in the club car. 


The comfortable lounging room of 
the observation car is an added 
attraction on the Century, especially 
on the run along the famous Pali- 
sades and through the wonderful 
Highlands of the Hudson.* 


* The eastbound Century enters the Highlands 
at 8:10 a.m., and the westbound at 3:50 p.m. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON GALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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“Yes, of course. We must go back. We 
are too late now for the ferry. Your own 
fault, bodo, if tonight some Chilachap 
maiden waits for you in vain.” 

So much leniency toward Karto. But 
there came no saving reflections to banish 
Johnny’s deeper wrath. He was going to 
Tambak because there was no other place 
where he could put up for the night. But 
he was not going to talk oil to Eng Bong. 
That was Crowther’s job for the future, or 
his own successor’s. Johnny Moore was 
out of the oil business. 

A return to utter misery made him fast 
in this resolve. Repairing the tire had 
started his perspiration. ' For a little while 
he had felt better. But the night air got 
under his skin again as soon as the car 
gathered headway. Tropical fever is a 
peculiar ailment. Its victim can be hot 
and cold at the same moment—burning 
hot, yet shivering. It induces a sensation 
of nausea too; and no seasickness ever 
caused an unfortunate more earnestly to 
long for death. 

“No quinine or other medicine, of 
course,” Johnny ruminated. “‘I’ll touch 
Eng Bong for a bottle of whisky and go to 
bed with it. Then, I’ll be all right. And 
pretty soon I’ll be where they don’t have 
this damned malaria.” 


The night had passed and now it was 
morning. Johnny Moore was in a daze, but 
whether from strong drink or illness he 
could not besure. At any rate, his stomach 
had refused solid food. On the plain teak 
table between him and Eng Bong were 
teacups which had been filled and emptied 
and filled again. The day was dripping 
hot. The moist air was almost over- 
whelming with the smell of rotten fish. 

“Wah, saya rug, tuan!” 

Johnny merely nodded as the Chinese 
lifted his shrill voice in angry complaint. 
A month ago the American would have 
jumped at such a chance; he would have 
bent all his energy toward urging Eng Bong 
to a decision. Now it was too late. 
Johnny was not interested. 

He felt a certain surprise, though, for 
here was warmer emotion than he had 
thought possible. The Oriental was 
usually mild-mannered and inscrutable; 
but now his thin yellow fingers gripped the 
arms of his chair, his face was flushed, his 
small eyes flashed fire. 

“T am losing my profits!”’ he forcibly 
declared. “‘Consider! For a whole month 
they have forgotten me. No oil has ar- 
rived from Chilachap. So the villages are 
dark. You haveseen? You saw last night?’’ 

“Of course.” 

“Yah, temtu! Not one lamp burned in 
Tambak, nor in Parigi and the others. My 
customers come begging to my godown. 
What can I say? Can I say that the Dutch 
company is careless? What do the natives 
know about companies? No; they want 
oil for working after nightfall, and they 
look to me to supply it. Also’’—return- 
ing to his chief grievance—“‘where are 
my profits for these four weeks?” 

Once more Johnny nodded his sympathy; 
but that was all. Nor was it unwillingness 
to take advantage of the Hollanders that 
kept him silent. There could be no denying 
the Maatschappy’s failure. That was not 
Johnny’s fault. And anyway, even with- 
out speaking ill of his competitor, he could 
press home a sufficient argument. But no; 
all the young fellow wanted was to get out 
of Tambak. 

They sat on a sort of veranda some ten 
feet above the water. Its woven bamboo 
floor was slanting; strong enough, to be 
sure, but treacherously unsteady, answer- 
ing every movement of one man or the 
other in his chair, The place was disorderly 
with shabby furniture, littered with dis- 
carded garments. Gaudy advertisements— 
tinned milk, Danish beer, shag tobacco, a 
peppermint cure—screamed from the walls. 

The veranda clung to Eng Bong’s ram- 
shackle abode on the water front. It served 
him, Johnny knew, as living room, dining 
room and office. Spread wide in front of it 
was the Serayu River, a shallow stream 
which empties into the Indian Ocean about 
ten miles east of Chilachap. The river lay 
sun-polished—a fierce light stabbing back 
from it—unrippled, crowded by strips of 
sickly green jungle. A heat haze rose from 
it as from a simmering pot. 

Here and there, against the monotony of 
its banks, were splashes of dark brown. 
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Six splashes, six villages; or seven, if Tam- 
bak were counted. The nearest of the six 
was close enough for even Johnny’s aching 
eyes to distinguish the piles which sup- 
ported it, the canoes underneath, the crazy 
thatch roofs which thrust themselves above, 
the background of foliage. These villages, 
the seven pile villages of the Serayu, housed 
a swarming community of shy fishermen. 

Eng Bong was the only outlander who 
dwelt among them; and, with the acumen 
for which his race is noted, he had come to 
be their commercial king. 

A squalid kingdom in all truth. Johnny 
knew from nauseating experience that the 
other villages stank as unspeakably as did 
Tambak. Toadstools, he called them; lep- 
rous fungi which sucked up poisons from 
the black mud and the filth of generations; 
vile growths which manifested their rotten- 
ness in the skin diseases of the inhabitants. 
A pestilential kingdom; but Eng Bong did 
not mind. And previously, Johnny Moore 
had never forgotten that month after 
month, wet season and dry, it consumed 
two thousand five-gallon tins of kerosene— 
if it got them! 

“ Bangsat, itu Hollander !’’ came from the 
Chinese; and the white man stirred un- 
easily in his chair. Not that he cared a 
snap of his fingers how careless the Maat- 
schappy might have been; but it was a 
scurvy way to treat a good customer. 
And—inevitably—how about himself? Was 
it honest to quit before his time was up? 

“‘Tam full to here with such indifference!’ 
Swiftly, Eng Bong drew his hand across his 
throat. ‘‘This is not the first time I have 
been disappointed, twan! In September 
my oil was three days late, in November six 
days, and this time I lose the profits of 
thirty days at least!” 

“A month,” said Johnny suddenly; ‘‘you 
lose the profit on two thousand tins.” 

“That is so.” 

Johnny came out of his lethargy. He 
could not help it. True, Crowther would 
take all the credit for this new coup; but 
the young fellow’s selfishness had fled. Had 
it? Perhaps not. Perhaps his object was 
simply self-satisfaction. He could show 
himself, and Crowther, what a good man 
the Pennsylvania was losing. One more 
success before his exit! 

“T know what that means in hard cash, 
Eng Bong—five hundred guilders. For 
your profit is twenty-five cents a tin. Soin 
one month you lose nearly as much as you 
would lose in one year by selling American 
oil—if you did not raise the price. But you 
can raise the price, sobat! The Javanese is 
no fool. Try him once. I know you will 
be convinced.” 

As proof of his contention, Johnny re- 
lated experiences he had had with his prod- 
uct in other towns. He was eager and 
fluent now. His head felt better. His sug- 
gestions came with a readiness that had 
always characterized his work. No Amer- 
ican in Java had a better command of the 
Malay language. As he spoke, he leaned 
forward over the table. 

But strangely, it was hard to determine 
the headway he was making. As Johnny 
advanced, Eng Bong drew into his shell. 
Being an Oriental, he could not be stam- 
peded into a change. The American played 
him cautiously; not forcing him, yet never 
surrendering an inch of any advantage he 
gained. The Chinese had grown calm; his 
wrinkled saffron countenance had assumed 
its customary mask. He sat with his hands 
folded in his floppy sleeves, his mouth in a 
firm line, his eyes unwinkingly on the cruel 
brightness below the veranda rail. 

He was thinking, of course. His decision 
was near. Johnny knew it would soon be 
expressed in a single sentence. A few swift 
words and Johnny would win—or his last 
dip in oil would be a failure. It occurred to 
him that he was now more anxious than he 
ever had been on previous visits. 

And he won! Eng Bong turned toward 
him with a thin smile on his bloodless lips. 

“There is much in what you say, tuan; 
and the Toko Hollander has failed me too 
often.” 

“Mine will never fail you. Sobat, you 
can always depend on the Toko Pennsyl- 
vania. If you say you want oil here on the 
first day of every month, it will be here. 
No question about that. I give you my 
word.” 

Eng Bong stood up. 

“T give you one chance, tuan. If both 
companies are undependable, then my 


choice must go back to the Hollanders. I 
am in business only for the profits I earn. 
Send me two thousand tins for next month. 
Remember, twan, it must be here tomorrow 
morning, in front of my godown. Sudah 
lah; I think there is nothing more to say.’ 

Nothing but the usual courtesies of such 
an occasion. Johnny knew the Chinese. 
Long practice had taught him how to make 
his departures. Not lingeringly, but always 
with a certain flowery politeness foreign to 
an American and appreciated by an Orien- 
tal. Then he hurried through the stenches 
of Tambak to the landward side. His car 
was parked under a tamarind tree, and 
Karto was still fast asleep. : 

“He'd never think of dusting up a bit,” 
Johnny grumbled. ‘I guess he’s no good. 
I’m glad we’re not depending on him to 
pilot that motorboat. That’s Sentot’s job. 
Karto’d have Eng Bong’s oil on the rocks 
before he got out of Chilachap Harbor.” 
He woke the Javanese with-a stiff prod. 

“Hey, monkey, Chilachap next stop!” 

And a feeling of exaltation smote the 
young white man like a wave. 

“But I guess John Temple Moore’s 
rather better than good,” he told himself. 
“Out in a blaze of glory! Two thousand 
tins a month! Huh! When they get a good 
man, they don’t know enough to hang onto 
him!” 

That is the way with fever. Up one min- 
ute and down the next. And the worst was 
not yet. Johnny’s skin was parched again 
before the car turned onto the highway. 
Something had worn off—enthusiasm or 
Seotch whisky. The road south to Maos 
was a white-hot hell. Crossing the ferry, 
where the monsoon swept up from the 
river mouth, was like a trip to the pole. 
Then fifteen miles through the swamps to 
Chilachap. 

Chilachap the unspeakable! A long nar- 
row street of vile Chinese shops. Yellow 
men and brown shuffling barefooted in 
choking dust clouds. And a freight train 
stalled across the street! Wah, bangsat itu 
orang! Enough to make a man tear his 
hair! Look at the silly fool unloading a 
sheep with half the countryside waiting to 
pass! 

“Pakeh tooter, Karto!”’ 

“No use, twan.”’ 

No; of course it was no use. Automo- 
bile horn! It would take Gabriel’s horn to 
get action in this country! Karto had 
known that all his life, and Johnny Moore 
had learned by long experience. But 
Johnny was too cold for straight thinking. 
Both hands clutched the old raincoat tighter 
and tighter. Sitting forward, with his 
knees pounding together, hot wrath in his 
heart, the impulse struck him to jump out 
and curse that train crew from hell to 
breakfast time. 

But no; the dinky engine gave a horrible 
ear-splitting whistle; the road opened up 
ahead. Three minutes later, on shaky legs, 
Johnny was searching for Crowther through- 
out the Pennsylvania’s office. The Chinese 
clerks were there, and the native office boy; 
and the foreman stood at the godown door. 
But the sub-station manager was nowhere 
to be found. 

The office boy presented an envelope. 
Across it was Johnny’s name in Jackson’s 
handwriting. It must have come as an in- 
closure in the Batavia mail. Johnny eyed 
it coldly and extracted its message: 


Keep your shirt on, Johnny. You’re 
young yet. I know what’s going on in 
Chilachap, and your time’s coming. Try to 
run up here during February and we'll talk 
about your furlough. Kindest regards 
from Mrs. Jackson and myself. 

E. L. JACKSON. 


“February? Like hell I will! I’ll walk 
in on him tomorrow afternoon. Just like 
him to think he can fill me up with that 
kind of guff. Fat chance!’”” Then—‘“‘ Where 
is Tuan Crowther?” Johnny snapped. 

“He has gone, tuan. He told us to wait 
here for your return.” 

“Started his New Year’s drunk, I sup- 
pose,” said Johnny to himself. ‘‘ Well” — 
this in Malay to the foreman—‘“‘have that 
proa hauled alongside. Load two thousand 
tins for Eng Bong in Tambak. It must be 
ready by, five this evening. Come in and 
get the order. Tell Sentot to go over the 
motorboat; tell him to be sure of his gaso- 
line. He must leave before dark.” 

“But Sentot is not here, tuan.’ 


“Where is he?””—sharply. = | 
“He is driving Tuan Crowther’ 
“Oh! Well, that is all right. pte 
him at the club.” * 
He had better find Sentot, he ref, 
There were only four men in Chilacha; 
could handle a motorboat. One was 
tot. Two others worked for De Petr| 
Maatschappy Java, so would 
available in any Pennsylvania 
The fourth was Johnny himself; but y ; 
a second did his own eligibility e 
young fellow’s mind. Instead, he : 
with contemplative eye upon Kartc 


Crowther’s car was not in its 
in front of the club. Nor was | 
side. The steward had this to of 

‘‘Sentot, well known to me, ; 
Tuan Crowther at the bar. 
ask his master for permission 
family. He is a man of Ban 
far beyond Maos on the main 
railway. He suggested that t 
no work tomorrow because 
man’s New Year. Tuan Cro 
that he, Sentot, might visit 
himself for all he cared. And 
parted. It was understood, I 
must first return the automobil 
ter, then take the noon train n 
Crowther, later, went home in a 

Sentot was gone. Even if tir 
lacking for pursuit, there wor 
chance of finding him in the | 
kampongs of Bandjar. Jo 
swearing to himself, in the be 
ion of one whose plans are sudden! 
trated. He turned and hurried « 
club. In that instant it struck 
his fever had broken. Perspirati 
all his body. Frightened out 
grimly decided. Were they goin 
on that Eng Bong business, after al 

“Karto, can you run our motorbc 

“Perhaps, tuan. Sentot has neve 
lowed me to try; but I dare.” 

Huh! Of course he dared. With ; 
nonchalance he would take a chance 
airplane. Our brown brothers h 
nerves; once their bent is tows 
mechanical they refuse to recogn 
to their skill. But Johnny kne 
chauffeur like a book. = 

“Well, we must ask Tuan Crowthei 
he says to let you try it, all ri FAs) 

Crowther lived alone, in a brick 
plaster bungalow near the Fisherr 
Bridge. It was not long before } 
halted the office car and Johnny ju 
out. He called as he reached the veri 
but no answer sounded. Crowth' i 
room table was set. His cook, Id. 
nese woman, was squatting nea 


which led out to the kitchen. 
“Where is your master?” ay 
“Tidor, tuan.”’ | 
Asleep! And he had not oh e 
Johnny knew what to expect. He ki 
open Crowther’s bedroom door and it 
diately his worst fears were realized. | 
clothed, his superior lay face down 01 
bed. His feet were tangled in the mosi 
netting. His breathing was heavy 
regular. The man was definitely _ 
picture; the room reeked with the sm 
Dutch gin. n 
Johnny did not even try to arouse 
A glance proved that hours must pas 
fore Crowther would be capable of : 
herent statement. And, like an explo 
the young fellow’s wrath and disgust | 
within him. Not enough that the s 
had let Sentot go! Today of all days! 
had to get so absolutely polluted the 
could not render a yes or no on an i 
tant matter of business! 7 
Johnny went out. Yet he hated to ac 
the situation as it stood. Why? No 
cause he had given his word to Eng E 
In reality, he had done no such thing. 
had given the company’s word. It we 
to the company to make good. Johr 
connection with the Pennsylvania cé 
at five o’clock. He was going to take 
early morning train for Batavia. At 
undecided, and at the same time d 
mined to be indifferent, he again consid 
the wisdom of sending Karto to Lan 
in the motorboat. ak. 
No! Karto was a blockhead. He¢ 
not be trusted in his inexperience. 1 
was not Johnny’s; nor the boat. | 
were going to stay, and could as 
sponsibility, it would be a differer 
(Continued on Page 99) 


(Continued from Page 94) 
heere going to stay, he could pilot the 
jpient himse f. But he was not going to 
»y And it came to Johnny that it was 
51 time to give a little attention to his 
vm flairs. 
tel!”” he commanded shortly. ‘Af- 
wed, you must go to the godown and 
Tell the foreman to finish loading the 
If Crowther can talk about four or 
,” he added to himself, “you’re in 
ght and a day of it.”’ At last— 
me in front, Karto. Hand me my 
nd be careful making that corner.”’ 
es, tuan.” 
m Johnny stood on the hotel steps 
watched the maneuver. Karto, as 
had some trouble with the gears when 
ng again. He stepped on it and the 
hizzed at a perilous speed toward the 
Johnny shook his head. Of course 
orboat was less powerful, less difficult 
nage perhaps; but there was no deny- 
jat Karto was still an awful dumbbell 
four months in an automobile. 
Jinny’s servant came to help him with 
“verything is ready for your departure, 
I have packed both trunks, with- 
ing only the clothes you will need to- 
and tomorrow on the train. While 
ubathe, twan, I shall put these soiled 
in your laundry bag.” 
shall not bathe directly. I have had 
since yesterday. But bring mea little 
hing to eat. Serve it here on the 
- in front of my room.” 
\e boy moved quietly to carry out in- 
‘tions. Half an hour later, as Johnny 
jinishing a light meal, he heard a motor 
iikid to a sudden stop in front of the 
i. Presently heavy feet sounded. A 
eendous voice boomed loud along the 
; veranda. 
‘Yerdomme, Yohnny Moore, you are at 
tal Once more you cause me much 


\What’s the matter, Dombrinck?”’ 

You haf stolen from me Eng Bong! 
ent my back you haf stolen our goot 
yumer! Dat is not ——”’ 
Nonsense!” said Johnny. “I didn’t 
«him. He quit you, and I don’t blame 
You let him down. You left him for a 
jl month without any oil. And I caught 
j right. Heads up, Dombrinck, when 
jaround!”’ 

Hets up! I am hets up; but vat gan I 
Vor more as a mont’ de motorboat is 
pt. Ve must send to Batavia vor de 
's. Dis veek he is ready, en today I go 
}ambak to say dat de oil vill go vorwart 
jorrow—tonight. But Eng Bong tells 
I am too late!” 

ohnny laughed. He and Dombrinck 
efriendly enough. Their acknowledged 
ry had always occasioned more or less 
d-natured kidding. Here was one final 
mph. True, it seemed inevitable to 
nny that the Maatschappy would re- 
1Eng Bong’s business. Crowther—if he 
ke—would never dare to risk a valuable 
ment with Karto. The Pennsylvania 
ild default, so to speak. Dombrinck 
ild not know about it, though, until 
r Johnny had got away with the last 


h, 
fo harm, however, in giving the big fel- 
‘animmediate scrap of consolation. He 
s nearly purple with his emotions; the 
spiration stood out on his big soft face. 
He’s the last I’ll ever take from you, 
mbrinck. And I’ll pay you beaucoup 
mpagne for him in the club tonight. 
a Tanah Amerika in the morning.” 

) 


ohnny nodded. ‘I’m through!” 
‘But why?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Think I want to stay in Chilachap all 
my life?” 

“Ho; you vill not stay in Chilachap. 
Dere are better places vor goot vorkers. I 
know, Yohnny. My baas spoke one day 
wit? your Yackson in Batavia. Yackson 
said you are de best young man in his 
gompany.” 

“Yeh! But they don’t want good men,” 
said Johnny with unconcealed bitterness. 

They wanted men like Crowther, it would 
seem; men who would take whatever the 
head office chose to hand out and be humbly 
grateful. Twenty-five guilders a month in- 
crease, after three years! Three years in 
Chilachap! And that opened a new line of 
thought. Crowther, with his alcoholic im- 
munity from fever, was indispensable in a 
way. No one else would take the Chilachap 
managership. 

“Poor devil!’”’ It was four o’clock; and 
Johnny, in a rickety public carriage, was 
bouncing toward the Fisherman’s Bridge. 
Kondes if I’ll be able to shake him out of 
it? 

He succeeded after a fashion. 

“Eng Bong? Who’s Eng Bong?” Crow- 
ther demanded, looking at Johnny between 
the quarter-open lids of one eye. ‘Oh, 
Tambak! Oh, sure! Send Karto. Good 
man, Karto; just the man for the job—any 
job. Who’s Karto? Station? Tomorrow? 
Oh, yes, sure.” 

Johnny was gone. He was surprised to 
find himself anxious to be away before 
Crowther happened to change his mind— 
or his lack of mind. He wanted the Eng 
Bong coup to go through. Crowther would 
get the credit, for Johnny would have 
nothing to say on the subject as he passed 
through Batavia. Let him have it! He 
needed some recompense for his intermi- 
nable exile. Still, it was not that, exactly, 
that moved the young fellow into urging his 
coachman to greater activity with the 
whip. Nor was it love for the Pennsylvania. 
It was Dombrinck! He wanted his last 
eee on the Dutchman not to be fraudu- 
ent. 

The need, perhaps, was father to the 
thought. Johnny began to cherish a grow- 
ing confidence in Karto. The Javanese, he 
told himself, would manage all right. Run- 
ning a motorboat was simple enough. Just 
hang onto the wheel and let ’er go. The big 
thing was to get out of Chilachap Harbor 
before nightfall. There were dozens of sand 
bars between the shore and the main chan- 
nel, which lay close to Nusa Kembangan. 

“There is one; and there, and there,” 
Johnny was saying to Karto half an hour 
later. ‘“You can detect them by the color 
of the water. Avoid them, mengerti?”’ 

“Yes, tuan.” 

He had already explained the simple en- 
gine to the native, and the manipulation of 
the wheel. Karto seemed to understand. 
Johnny’s final instructions were spoken 
after the manner of a football coach who is 
sending in a substitute for the last two min- 
utes of play. He had Karto by the elbow. 

“You will be well out of the harbor by 
nightfall. Hug the coast to the east, yet 
not too close lest you be caught in the surf. 
You cannot miss the Serayu; you will see 
the lights of the villages at the mouth. 
There is no moon, but the night will be 
clear. The stars will help. Your speed must 
be slow against the river, very slow. Never- 
theless, dawn will surely see you near Tam- 
bak. Do not attempt to lay the proa 
against Eng Bong’s landing. Throw a rope 
to his men, who will be waiting; and head 
the motorboat for the mud. That will be 
safest.” 

Karto sought safety too soon. 

The Pennsylvania godown landing was 
in asmall creek. Johnny spun the flywheel 


EVENING POST 


and the engine roared into life. Then the 
white man jumped ashore. 

“‘Lepas!”’ he shouted to the foreman, 
who promptly gave a shove outward at the 
bow. Karto stood at the wheel, puffed up 
with his own importance. He turned to 
wave to his coolie friends, and in so doing 
he apparently became confused. Another 
fraction of a minute and the motorboat’s 
nose was deep in the soft clay on the farther 
bank. Nothing but extraordinary good 
fortune kept the heavy-laden proa from 
crashing into the boat’s stern, dislocating 
the propeller and putting a definite end to 
the excursion. 

As it was, it took ten minutes’ shoving 
and hauling by a dozen men to straighten 
the tow out for another attempt. Ten pre- 
cious minutes! The sun had gone down be- 
hind the godown. The shadows were 
lengthening. It would soon be dark, for in 
the tropics night comes on with appalling 
suddenness. Inwardly, Johnny was seeth- 
ing. There was plenty he wanted to say to 
Karto. He wanted to wring the numskull’s 
neck. But he did not dare. 

The second start was clean. Karto 
steered carefully out of the creek and 
Johnny drew a deep breath of relief. 

“There, Pennsylvania Oil Company; 
there’s a Christmas present for you!” 

Not yet, though. Not till Karto straight- 
ened into the main channel, and he never 
did. He hit asand bar, of course; less than 
a hundred yards from where Johnny and 
the foreman and the coolies were standing 
in an anxious group. Johnny nearly burst 
into tears of rage and disappointment. He 
was aware of confusion around him. The 
coolies were dragging out a couple of log 
canoes. But all Johnny could do was color 
the air with vivid Malay. Then he stepped 
into a canoe, and his fists were opening and 
closing, opening and closing. 

After reaching the motorboat the first 
thing he did was cuff Karto into the water. 

“Get out there and push, you blockhead! 
You are a coolie, bangsat, and you must 
remain a coolie. Push, or I’ll split you with 
a boat hook!” 

The: foreman stayed with the canoes. 
The coolies pushed, a dozen sinewy brown 
men, waist-deep in the warm harbor water. 
In their midst was Karto with his bedrag- 
gled finery. The motorboat floated free. 
A cheer from the Javanese; but Johnny 
turned a disconsolate face toward Chila- 
chap. 

“Foreman,” said he, ‘‘you will stop at 
the hotel and tell my boy that I shall not 
return before evening tomorrow.” 

Then he started the engine again and 
stepped forward to the wheel. He had to. 
Three thousand dollars’ worth of the com- 
pany’s property, and an untrained Java- 
nese in charge of it throughout the long 
night. The combination was out of the 
question. But the shipment had to go for- 
ward. Johnny’s mind was made up. So 
Johnny would be in Tambak when the 
Batavia train pulled out of Chilachap in 
the morning. He knew what that meant. 
Not merely a delay of twenty-four hours, 
but complete capitulation to Jackson’s let- 
ter. Any deviation from the schedule set 
in his own telegram would smack of anti- 
climax. 

Oh, well, Jackson was a good fellow. And 
before many months Johnny would go on 
furlough. That would brighten the world 
considerably. A thought struck him, and 
the world seemed brighter already. 

“Tt takes a Yankee to beat the Dutch,” 
he tunefully paraphrased as he pointed the 
boat’s nose into the darkening east. Then 
he chuckled. 

“Tf old Dombrinck’s wise, he’ll sign my 
name to all his chits tonight.” 
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Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


Helps 


in 5 important ways 


EN told us that we had the 

best possible background 
for the task of making an after- 
shaving preparation. As spe- 
cialists in the making of shav- 
ing soaps for nearly a century 
we have accumulated a vast 
fund of information on shav- 
ing problems. 


Our skill and knowledge we 
applied to the making of Aqua 
Velva. We created it to do all 
we knew such a preparation 


should do: 


—conserve the skin’s moisture 
—cool, soothe, protect the face 
—tingle delightfully when you put it on 
—give first aid to little nicks and cuts 
— delight with its man-style fragrance 


Now, men tell us we have attained 
new heights of success, particularly 
in the delight that Aqua Velva 
brings. “On the pure pleasure I get 
from using it, Aqua Velva is 100% 
whatever its other features are,” 
writes auser. But don’t overlook the 
fact that Aqua Velva does more than 
feel delightful. Un- 
like powders, which 
absorb moisture, it 
conserves the skin’s 
moisture; keeps it sup- 
ple and like velvet 
all day long. 


Large 5-ounce 
bottle 50c (60c 
in Canada). 
Costs almost 
nothing a day 
—only a few 
drops needed. 
By mail, post- 
paid, if your 
dealer is out 
of it. 


Test Bottlek—FREE 


We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your name 
and address below and mail to Dept. N., 
The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St. Patrick Street, Montreal.) 
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PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


‘Time for a 
fresh pair? 


You stretch your garter 
money into real service 
when you emphasize Paris. 
Own an extra pair of Paris 
for double comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Ass low as 35¢ 
and up to $],20 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Also Makers of Hickory Products 


Chicago New York 
Toronto 11 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


COMMERCE IN AMENITIES 


a large city allow no leeway for tea dancing, 
and by becoming escorts girls find that 
they can taste the glitter which a short time 
before had been out of reach. 

The psychology of men escorts is pecul- 
iar. In the first place they make more 
money out of it and get less pleasure than 
the women. The stimulation which girls 
receive from admiration, pretty clothes and 
music seems foreign to the men. They are 
willing to make a living by means of util- 
izing a minor talent, are not happy in it, 
but are usually too indolent or too inef- 
fectual to undertake anything else. As a 
result they come to hate what should be 
the amenities of dancing, with an inverse 
ardor. 

Few professional men escorts are sym- 
pathetic. At tea dances, for instance, their 
time is valued at five dollars for half an 
hour, and time and agility, not conversa- 
tion, are what they contract to give. They 
are coldly uncommunicative and though 
you may dance like a sylph your talent is 
unacclaimed by them. Often they make a 
woman feel as if she were a chair being 
pushed skillfully but unemotionally in a 
geometric pattern. If you are lucky you 
are accompanied to your seat and left 
with a stiff little bow, otherwise you may 
find yourself stranded in the middle of the 
floor at the end of the dance. The only 
sure way of melting the ice around their 
hearts is by evincing an interest in learning 
new steps. This means lessons, and lessons 
mean much steadier revenue, for many are 
dancing teachers on their own, and the tea 
dances serve as leads to prospective pupils. 

If men are obtained from a bureau the 
routine is cut and dried. Sometimes they 
are given their admission free because of 
the advantage of having attractive young 
men about; in other instances they pay 
their own cover charge. If the man is also 
a dancing teacher this sum is looked upon 
as an investment by him and he feels that 
no time can be lost in his effort to get new 
pupils. 

It must not be thought that the demand 
for escorts is limited to public places, to the 
detached city dweller or the stranger within 
the gates. Men and women—more espe- 
cially women—of good social position fre- 
quently find that their supply of acquaint- 
ances of the opposite sex is inadequate. 
The tradition that there must be a prepon- 
derance of men at parties leads hostesses to 
devious ways of providing stags. Although 
cash cannot be paid for stags at a really 
fashionable party, by various ways the 
roster of men is increased. At some of the 
big winter parties, although professional 
escorts are invited freely—being seen there 
is a feather in their cap—there is still a 
dearth of men to make fresh meat for the 
debutantes. In desperation several ma- 
trons have resorted to extravagant means. 
A season or two ago an exclusive New York 
hostess started the fashion of sending to a 
college for a load of recruits. A young rela- 
tive there was asked to issue a wholesale 
invitation, the matron chartered a special 
car and brought down the boys on the hoof. 
Some of them were none too conscientious 
about their duties when they arrived in 
town, and it must be admitted that a num- 
ber of them, delighted at the trip with all 
expenses paid, strayed from the herd to 
private pastures. 


Escorts De Luxe 


The man escort de luxe is the one who is 
engaged by the week or by the season. He 
is a luxury which can be afforded only by 
the very rich. Not only must his salary be 
paid by the woman employer, but all the 
expenses of the entertainment. That he 
must be fairly good-looking and well- 
mannered is presupposed. Endurance, too, 
is a requirement. Night after night one 
couple may be seen at a big New York 
hotel. The woman is a trim little gray- 
haired body who really dances very well. 
Her escort, many years her junior, conducts 
her through intricate steps and sits oppo- 
site her at their regular table with the same 
expression on his face all the time—a bored 
blankness. His only real enthusiasm seems 
to be eating. To the bystander it would 
appear as if he fasted all day to make the 
most of this after-theater supper. Roast 
beef, French-fried potatoes and spinach are 
partaken of nightly by him while his com- 
panion sips mineral water or toys with a 
lemon ice. She pays the check, of course, 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and her motor is waiting at the door. For 
professional escorting of this type a man 
gets from fifty to seventy-five dollars a 
week. The woman has the pleasure of 
dancing and being seen about with a pre- 
sentable man far after the age when she can 
reasonably expect attention, and feels her- 
self a part of the stirring night life of the 
city. 

Last summer a society woman, a widow, 
engaged a professional escort for a trip to 
Paris. He was very useful on the steamer, 
supplying the proper romantic atmosphere 
for moonlight nights and deck dances. In 
Paris, where his real duties were supposed 
to begin, all went well for a few weeks. 
Mrs. Anonymous was well pleased with the 
arrangement and delighted to be able to go 
to all the fashionable night clubs where a 
man is essential. Suddenly Harold began 
to develop engagements of his own. Since 
their contacts were so social in nature, it 
made it difficult for her to demand an ac- 
counting of his whole time. But as it be- 
came increasingly hard to locate him and 
she found herself alone at her hotel more 
nights in the week than she was at the gay 
bals she made investigation, and discovered 
that for love of a French girl her erstwhile 
faithful escort had been led astray. 

She didn’t believe in cutting the tail off 
by inches. She summoned him. ‘ Harold,” 
she said, ‘‘here’s your passage. I’m send- 
ing you back to New York tomorrow.” 

Even in this profession cold business 
methods give no quarter to romance. 


Chaperonage if Desired 


Another branch in the business of ameni- 
ties is professional chaperoning. This type 
of companion in social life serves the func- 
tion of protector, rather than entertainer, 
and is a pacifier for exclusive parents who 
feel that the touch of the world would turn 
the jasmine white of their girls into black. 
Chaperoning is a custom, too, in conserva- 
tive circles, and customs continue for their 
own sakes. No matter how self-reliant a girl 
may be throughout the day, in the evening 
her chaperon must be by her side. She 
may be engaged in social work for the 
Junior League or case work for some chari- 
table organization and go into remote and 
supposedly dangerous sections of the city, 
but at night when she goes to the play with 
members of her own set she must be se- 
curely guarded. 

In the business of chaperonage not all the 
fair rewards are in cash. The fact that 
many duennas are paid in coin of the social 
realm rather than the specie of trade does 
not lessen the demands made upon them 
or the value of their job. The woman who 
receives a check for her labors in overseeing 
the social life of girls is a comparatively 
recent entrant in the lists of feminine pro- 
fessions. She is a product of compromise 
on the part of mothers who, though they 
are willing to conform to custom, are not 
willing to inconvenience themselves by 
giving a large share of their time to their 
offspring. Just as they have hired other 
women to do their spinning and weaving, 
they have engaged proxies to guard their 
tender young shoots. Even the older gen- 
eration is becoming emancipated. 

The paid chaperon must have a veneer 
of breeding at least deep enough to impress 
mothers and heads of schools. When she 
has once passed muster with her clients she 
is on smooth seas. The girls themselves are 
much easier to manage, for any laxity in her 
watchfulness is to them sheer gain. Chap- 
eroning on a large scale is of course the 
most profitable. 

_ One woman—typical of a typical group— 
is engaged by a school as its New York 
representative. She is the “chaperonage 
if desired” which you see listed so bold- 
facedly in the advertisements of fashionable 
schools. The “‘if desired” means if paid for, 
because the parents receive a neat little 
item of chaperonage on their bill if their 
daughter comes under the wing of this 
woman. She is of a type that would please 
the most exacting parent who took the 
trouble to meet her personally. She always 
wears black clothes of splendid quality, but 
of that slightly old cut which seems to be 
a symbol of respectability. The old-school 
influence is further accentuated by the seri- 
ousness with which she takes her duties. 
She comes high because she will not take 
more than two or three girls under her wing 
at one time, and once the wing has closed 
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‘cause the chaperon is advertised and put 


iar 
Faye, - | 
i them the prot as 
in upon them the protecting superyisi, 
a mother hen would be the ome 
spaces in comparison with the liberty 
she allows her charges. 

Her commanding presence prech 
possibility of adventurous converga}: 
with college boys. The gayety which 
girls had pictured as inherent in a great - 
week-end is translated to a systemat| 
tour of the shops, a visit to a museur 
a matinée at some improving 
crowded in that its tang is lost, 
afternoon she concludes the week-e 
an early return to the school, s 
vising, so that her charges may 
before resuming: their studies 4] 
morning. 

In almost violent contrast to 
woman who chaperons on a rea 
sale plan. Many such women 
headquarters at hotels and wom 
These are divided into two el 


be at the service of their guests. 
class—the women who are on ‘ 
pay roll—are supposed to give the 
to the girls as part of their tuition, 
rally the schools, with an instinct f 
omy, present them with a large nv 
week-end wards at one time. O 
begin at the station, where a flock ¢ 
twelve girls is turned over to her 
accompanying teacher, who is ea 
the last of them and be off on her 
cursion. Since there are too many 
to make intensive chaperonage mo 
a theory they may scatter soon be 
winds of the city. Only a limited 
conscience is possible with such a br 
they have many moods and plans 
loath to be thwarted. , 
The second of these two class 
chaperons who are engaged by th 
and clubs—offer the merest ow 
duennaship. They establish 
contacts through correspondence | 
to the heads of the smaller schools 
they reap their richest rewards. 
services are desired the girls, of 
must stop at the place the chape 
affiliated with, and their time is bo 
the hour or day. 4 


Eloise Beats the System — 


At women’s clubs, where the sch 
frequently stop, the scale of pr 
chaperons is higher because of 
clusiveness of the organization. 
mother must be a member or at | 
must be put up by a member, and 
fastidious observation of conven 
money. The customary fee at a ¢l 
dollar an hour, although oceasio 
fixed price is reduced if services are 
for several days. The arrangement a 
the hotels is different. At one the servi 
of the chaperon are included in the price 
the room. This particular hotel has eh 
eronage as one of its important featur 
must not be thought, however, 


ct 


the bill she is necessarily omnipresent. § 
is often more of a spiritual comfort to t 
heads of schools and the parents than 
guardian angel for the girls. -; 
The girls are supposed to notify her 
they wish to go out. They are as 
give alternative hours in case the cha} 
is unable to arrange for the first spi 
time. One girl who frequents this 
has devised a system that is especia 
pleasant to her. She is very punetili 
observing the rules, always engaging 
chaperon, usually between the hours 
nine and eleven, when she is follow 
meekly through the shops. She gives 
appearance of dull propriety and 
posited back at the hotel by the chapert 
who feels that her duties in respec 
Eloise have been beautifully discharged f 
the day. Eloise then announces that | 
aunt has asked her to dinner that even! 
and she urges the chaperon to join the! 
The chaperon hurriedly declines, 2 
Eloise has the remainder of the day befc 
her. It is usually nothing very desperat 
a tea dance with a boy from Princeton, 4! 
theater with one from Yale, but it assum 
delightful proportions as an advent 
since the duenna has been dodged. 
A number of chaperons are in the bu 
ness so definitely for what they can 
of it that they can be maneuvered 
(Continued on Page 103) 


(Continued from Page 100) 
jnancial side. It was Harriet, from 
ido, who was having her first win- 
; a school near New York City. 
d been so many admonitions from 
ily and from the school that she 
be chaperoned by the woman in 
t the hotel where she was stopping 
cation in the city that she hadn’t 
the nerve to elude her altogether. She 
yeiated that it was the woman’s pro- 
«i and that appeals to her merely as 
woman might not be successful. So 
‘nt to her and said, “I’ve got a young 
-oming to the city this week-end to see 
‘od I know you’d be bored just being 
fis together all the time. Of course,” 
\ded tactfully, ‘I think you’d be very 
ning, but Wallace—he comes from 
‘ywn in Colorado,’”’ she interpolated— 
ally awfully shy. Now don’t tell any- 
4 but I think he is going to ask me to 
7 him if he has enough quiet to do it 
Jouldn’t it be all right with you if I 
you a dollar and a half an hour not 
vaperon us, and you could put it on 
sill just the same?” 
jis arrangement was perfectly satis- 
ary to all, and we are pleased to report 
‘Harriet got the young man. 
nstant chaperonage has a strange psy- 
gical effect on some girls. Those who 
jalways had a certain amount of super- 
} take it naturally. But those who 
been reared in freedom either defy the 
m with a fury that is out of all pro- 
on to its restrictions or sink under it 
they become little jellyfish who are 
ito venture on a city street. 
most profitable branch of the business 
japeroning is that of being a stage 
er. This, aside from bringing the 
éoant of the position into the alluring 
nsphere of the theater and luxurious 
rundings, has the advantage of per- 
ancy in most cases. Of course, there 
ome of the more twinkling young stars 
tere a parent only for certain oc- 
sns, but for the most part this type of 
seron travels with her client, and the 
er of the charge becomes her own. If 
yman goes in for chaperoning as a sole 
is of support she welcomes this kind of 
vith fervor, for the transitory character 
hance evening or hourly guardianship 
make it an insecure means of liveli- 
|. Certain women acquire reputations 
eing discreet, presentable but not too 
‘ting parents, and when one young 
has a turn of bad luck or dismisses 
r other reasons, they have no diffi- 
y in getting new jobs. In some cases 
a real affection arises that the chap- 
becomes a mother in everything but 
d ties and will remain by her ‘‘daugh- 
no matter what the emergency or 


wency. 

stage mother who is good at her job is 
h more than a social insurance. She 
become a definite business asset, 
t an agent, paying bills, interviewing 
agers and taking care that contracts 
ater-tight. 


Chaperoning Frat Dances 


1 England the pinnacle of the achieve- 
it of a stage mother is to see her charge 
iched on the seas of nobility. If she 
assist in the maneuvers of catching a 
she is pretty sure of gratitude in the 
n of an annuity from her erstwhile 
pring. 

_ real social sense is most important in 
suecess of a chaperon, even though she 
hired duenna. She must herself have 
ntimate knowledge of social graces; in 
one of the requirements for the chap- 
1s Of house parties at colleges is an 
eccable background, at least, of train- 
3 any women who are reduced in 
umstances turn to chaperoning college 
nts because it is most dignified, and 
y Can surround themselves with a cer- 
| Semblance of exclusiveness. It is an 
In itself, this being in charge of a 
ege house party, and, for the women 
) do it for cash, a remunerative one. 
» price paid for a house party—usually 
r a week-end—ranges from fifty to a 
dred and fifty dollars according to the 
Of the college, the wealth of the 
ernity and the desirability of the chap- 
- Sometimes she is engaged for a single 
ce. This is becoming increasingly 
ular, for if a chaperon is paid for her 
ices she does not expect constant 
tering, flattering attention from the 
Mn peeple, and they are left free to 

hemselves. 


For one dance the rate 
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is between ten and twenty-five dollars. 


For this sum some chaperons will take the | 


responsibility of seeing that the music is 
engaged and the refreshments ordered. 
Others will merely lend the sanction of 
their presence. 

Of course, a large number of house-party 
chaperons are not paid. They may be the 
wives of professors or the mothers of the 


college boys, who give their services for | 


diplomatic reasons. It is this type which 
demands a good deal of attention from the 
boys and which is most concerned with the 
propriety of the behavior of her charges. 
Some devote their attentions to defeating 
the present petting and necking problems. 


Their rigid rules of conduct and their | 
obvious disapproval of modern youth is | 
widening the breach of sympathy between | 


) 


the chaperons and the chaperoned. This is | 


especially true of the older women. One 


woman who is starting on her second | 


generation makes her disapproval more 
than verbal. She feels that duty demands 
that she make pointedly casual rounds of 
the fraternity house during a dance. Any 
couple which has that just-after-kissing 


look meets with a gaze so chilling from her | 


that it is apt to separate them for the 
evening. If she weren’t almost a tradition 
as a chaperon in this small college, she 
doubtless wouldn’t be stood for long. 


Concessions to Pride 


The chaperon who feels that the morality 


of the party rests on her shoulders lets | 
herself in for a very strenuous time indeed. | 
If it is a house party she lives with the girls | 
in the fraternity house, which has been | 
vacated for them by the boys. If there are | 
more than ten girls there will probably be | 


more than one chaperon at a house party, 
and the competent duennas will divide 
their responsibility, each one taking a 
group of girls who will be apt to do things 
together, thus concentrating their energies. 

As we have said before, there are chap- 
erons who are paid, but not in cash. Their 
rewards come in the form of gifts, family 
favors and advancing social prestige. Under 
this head come women who, if not relatives, 
are at least family friends of long standing. 


They are women whose impecunious pride | 


would not allow them to accept money, 
but who feel somehow that the offer of a 
room or a dress or even stray dinners from 
a richer relative is perfectly compatible to 
an independent state. Their usefulness is 
enhanced by an unwritten but pretty busi- 
nesslike understanding that they can be 
called upon at very short notice, and asked 


to lend supervision for anything from an | 


hour at the movies to a month at Palm 
Beach. 

The social advantage to be gained by 
being seen, even in the guise of chaperon, 
with a young heiress whose blood is deep 
blue is obvious. Not only has one woman 
improved her social position considerably 
but she has also improved the financial 
conditions of her husband, an artist. By 
getting one slim pointed finger into society’s 
pie at first she has managed to insert her 
whole hand and has pulled out many a plum. 
Her own charm and beauty have done much 
to smooth her path; her vivacity makes her 
a companion much sought by the younger 
debutantes, so it has been a simple matter 
for her to gain the confidence of mothers 
and girls alike and provide affluent if not 
interesting subjects for her husband’s work. 

Many a European trip has also been 
managed in a subtle manner. An astute 
member of the chaperoning profession will 
infect her charges with the germ of foreign 
travel and leave them to do the rest in 
persuading their fond mammas that Rome 
for Easter, and Paris in May, are needed 
to make their happiness complete. Al- 
though the chaperon may receive no pay 
besides the expenses of the trip, she will 
have a delightful spring or summer and be 
furnished with drawing-room small talk 
for years to come. 

The background of a chaperoned youth 
is most important when one decides to turn 
chaperon. Such experience enables a 
woman to profit by the mistakes of those 
who accompanied her in her own girlhood 
days. From it, if she is clever, she may 
develop a constructive course of action for 
her charges, and make it a definite part of 
her business to aid in making them popular. 
A friend who has been a much-sought chap- 


eron for years was good enough to outline 


her modus operandi for us the other day. 

“One of the most helpful things a chap- 

eron can do is to get the confidence of the 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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Opportunity 


May knock at your door and offer big earnings 
without a dollar’s investment 


President: “Forget it, my boy. Economy’s the 
watchword now. Plant investments all can 
wait. Sprinklers must wait.” 


President's Son: “And when business picks up 
you'll want every dollar for working capital. 
Yet free fire protection is at our door.”’ 


President: “That’s it exactly. We can open 
that door anytime.” 


Production Manager: “Your Dad’s right, Bob. 
Sprinklers can wait. Do you realize that if 
we had those four new automatic machines, 
we'd earn the price of a sprinkler system in 
HESS 


President’s Son: “I’ve heard that over and over, 
Mr. Walton, one reason or another—for five 
years. We have lost thousands of dollars 
through pure procrastination—enough to buy 
ten new automatic machines.” 


President: “Oh! you exaggerate the savings. 
Walton knows what those new machines 
would make us in new profit. That’s why I say 
sprinklers must wait till times are normal.” 


President’s Son: “ Business conditions blind you 
to this opportunity. Sprinklers will make the 
same money in good times, bad times and 
normal times. More than that, they won’t let 
your machines be burned up just when you 
need them most.” 


President: “Present finances won’t permit doing 
anything now. That settles it.” 


President's Son: “All right then. I’m going to 
finance’ sprinklers myself. This is an oppor- 


tunity which keeps knocking at our door. No 
other opportunity in the world ever does 
that. I’m going to open the door.” 


President: “ Where will you get the money? All 
you have is your job and a few liberty bonds.” 


President's Son: “V\l handle the financing if 
you will just promise to give me the insur- 
ance savings for the next Io years.” 


President: “Sure, we'll give you a// the insurance 
savings from any sprinkler equipment you 
can get installed in this plant.” 


President’s Son (laughing): “‘You’re a witness, 
Miss Lenox, and you, Walton. He’ll give me 
all the insurance savings for all time from any 
sprinkler equipment I can get in this plant.” 


Production Manager: “It isn’t a joking matter, 
raising $10,000, you will find.” 


President’s Son: “This is rich; for me, I mean. 
Here’s a contract I have signed with the U.S, 
Construction Company (a subsidiary of Grin- 
nell Company). For five annual payments of 
$2,000 they will put in a Grinnell Sprinkler 
System. That’s $300 more a year than we 
save. I put up $300 a year for 5 years and 
then I pocket $1700 a year for life. Oh, Dad, 
that’s some opportunity for me. Thanks. 
You’!l admit I would be a fool to pass it up. 
That same opportunity has been knocking at 
your door for years and you just got deaf to it.” 


For further information, address our subsidiary, 
U. S. Construction Co., 302 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 


More Facts About Free Sprinklers 


The Grinnell Company advertise- 
ment above refers to our plan for in- 
stallingsprinklers. In the example they 
used the equipment did not entirely 
pay for itselfin five years. We could, of 
course, have extended the payments to 


six years, which would have required no 
payments beyond the insurance savings. 

In fact our plan is elastic and can be 
altered to fit any conditions of working 
capital. Some of these plans may fit 
your case. 


302 W. Exchange Street 


Us SSGONSEROCITION CO. 


Opportunity is knocking at your 
door. Let us open the door before 
fire burns it down. You’ve probably 
been paying for a sprinkler system 
for a long time. Why don’t you 
get it? 

Write us how much insurance you 
carry and how much you pay for it. 
Also give us the total floor area of 
your building. 

From that data we will submit you 
facts and figures you can bank on. 


Providence, R. I. 
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SEND FOR THESE 


Ye) make a worthwhile contribution 
to the success of your new home, 
MCKINNEY has gone far afield. When 
you visit our hardware merchant ‘you 
will be able to see and handle actual 
MCKINNEY HINGES. You will learn of 
their precision and beauty at first hand. 

Therefore, as long as you will be taken 
care of in that direction, MCKINNEY 
has devised a set of “‘Forethought Plans” 
in a spirit of helpfulness. They consist 
of little cutouts of your furniture made 
in proportion to your plans. So you can 
arrange and rearrange your furniture 
right on the blue prints until you are 
certain the wall space, fixtures, doors 
and base plugs are as you want them. 

MCKINNEY will furnish a compli 
mentary set of these ‘‘Forethought 
Plans” to those about to build. Just write. 


McKinney MaAnuFaActTurInG Co. 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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HEN plans are approved and excavation 
begins think ahead promptly to 
hardware. Of the last things to go into 
your home, many are the first to be 

AASV seen. Hardware is in this group. See 
that it is not slighted. 

The way to be certain is to make your selection 
early. Soconsult the hardware merchant now. [McKinney 
will furnish names if you wish.} Conferring with the 
hardware man will give you information about metals, 
finishes, designs and costs which will allow you to 
make wise selections. 

You will benefit by his knowledge of the fine 


wares he carries, among which are McKinney Hinges. 


For a contribution to your home's success 
read the column to the left 
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_ (Continued from Page 103) 

The girls are more or less forced to 

a. her wishes, but the boys look upon 
.,an unwelcome appendage to a party 
j rink it’s well within the rules to get 
, ls off out of her jurisdiction if they 
,, he young people are pretty short- 
hid where their budding emotions are 
ed. Twosing is all very well for the 
mnt, but it doesn’t help a girl to meet 
, |;ge number of men that are necessary 
-ypularity. It is always my plan to 
ko the boys about things they are 
ested in and keep a pretty impressive 
mer of stags in my vicinity during the 
mig. My girls must come to me after 
ay dance, and with all the boys about 
yis a gay atmosphere and a constant 
ehange of partners. If I am especially 
ested in the way a girl is getting along 
9 arrange things for her in a way she 
yin’t possibly do herself. On the other 
» I try to steer the boys and men who 
ybeen drinking too much away from 
pris.” 
Siety is a game, like any other busi- 
«and no one realizes this more forcibly 
» the expert chaperon. She can ap- 
+» at once the qualifications of a new 
ur shoot, and can with almost uncanny 
ption predict what her fate in social 
es may be. Many ° discriminating 
~rons declare that they will never 
d‘take to steer the bark of a young girl 
“aas no social aptitude. She must not 
bbe eager but competent to take up the 
‘us forms of entertainment which a 
wn demands. The coming-out parties, 
| Beach, Santa Barbara, Europe and 
(vening house parties, arestrenuous and 
1 be met with finesse as well as enthusi- 
) If a girl is not attractive or can’t 
sup the pace a real expert in the busi- 
sof chaperoning will advise her to give 
;up and find some other interest in life. 
ith the passing of the old-type 
vurateur the chaperon at large func- 
; must be very active if she wishes to 
< her charges in sight. In the old 
iry days in New York there was a nice 
1g of security in the knowledge that 
Sherry kept a watchful eye over all the 
ies that were held there. He would 
» none of the sneaking off of young 
iles to drive in the glamorous night of 
‘ral Park—a practice that -was then 
;coming into vogue. He could not 
‘ent their going, he said, but any couple 
had once left the party could not 
im that evening. 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


odging the duenna is, of course, a very 
uent game, one that is getting easier all 
time. ,Twenty years ago it was no easy 
ter to escape the eagle eye of the chap- 
. In Boston, for instance, where 
jeronage was and is observed to the nth 
‘ee, smart parties were often held at 
inti’s. The great bright ballroom was 
fully contrived with no alcoves; the 
ng people, who were selected by the 
‘onesses of the dance, were virtually 
| prisoners in the room during the eve- 
r. Even the refreshments of ices and 
— punch were served in one corner of 
same room. The chaperons sat on a 
, never for a moment relaxing their 
lance. The girls sat on one side of 
room, the boys on another, and after 
1. waltz or two-step returned to their 
little gold chairs on their respective 
S, with permission to cast no more than 
urtive glance at the object of their 
ctions. Even the glances were super- 
d during the dance, for a girl was never 
wed to gaze into the eyes of her partner, 
Instead must keep the mischief- 
<ing orbs directed at the floor in an 
le of forty-five degrees. 
ince this rigid rule of supervision has 
xed with the progressing years the 
peron nowadays finds that her charges 
apt to dash off thoughtlessly on their 
1 pursuits and leave her stranded; per- 
S Sitting alone at a table at a café. At 
otball game or the races practically the 
le energy of the chaperon is taken up 
imply keeping within sight of her wards, 
ticularly if they are young couples 
derly inclined. If she is engaged for 
Occasion and paid in money she must 
ept this merely as a disagreeable fea- 
e of her job. If, however, she is one of 
cream of the chaperoning tribe—the 
man who does it as a favor to a friend or 
blige young relatives—she is apt tomake 
stipulations for herself. This class 
that age does not necessarily make 
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them wallflowers and is coming to insist 
that an extra man be provided as personal 
escort. This may be an older man or just 
an additional youth in the party. A most 
successful chaperon insists that she origi- 
nated this custom after the following 
sorry experience: 

She was chaperoning three couples to 
one of the big football games at New 
Haven. Their seats were in different parts 
of the Bowl, two pairs and one group of 
three. The boys, eager to be masterful, 
had charge of the tickets and the girls, and 
rushed ahead through the swirling crowds, 
each couple confident that someone else 
was looking after the rather slim little 
chaperon. She found herself struggling 
along alone, trying to keep at least one 
couple in sight all the time, not so much 
to keep them out of mischief but in a mere 
battle for self-preservation. “‘The most 
nerve-racking thing was,”’ she said, “‘that 
I didn’t know which couple had the three 
tickets, and I could see myself, the only 
unattached female at the game, wandering 
wistfully up and down the aisles, looking 
for my seat after the ball was in play. I 


decided then and there that hereafter I. 


would have to have my own escort.” 


« 


Professional Hostessing 


There is one more class of chaperons, and 
this one needs no solution to the escort 
problem. In it belong the young married 
women who are persuaded to lend pro- 
priety to the parties of their still un- 
married friends. Having once furnished 
the letter of the law, they feel no hesitancy 
about abandoning the spirit of it. Quite as 
gay as they were before their marriage, 
they welcome the opportunities chaper- 
oning affords them, and it is the girls who 
try to keep their mentor in sight rather 
than the chaperon who trails in the rear. 
When the men cut for the job of taking 
care of the chaperon it is for the pleasure of 
her society rather than the customary duty. 

It is women of this restless type who 
drift naturally into the allied occupation of 
being a professional hostess. Rather un- 
willing to accept the more serious respon- 
sibilities of chaperoning, yet eager to 
continue in the direct ray of the social 
limelight, they make a business of hospi- 
tality as they grow older. The obvious 
reason of money, though important, is not 
dominant. Far more striking is the wish 
for power and control—the desire to 
gratify the Jehovah complex. The lust for 
molding, whether it be a tea party or a 
destiny, is strong within them. They have 
as a rule a good social standing, and with 
this as their tool they are sought by hotels 
and by individuals who are looking for a 
rung on the social ladder. 

There is one attractive and prominent 
New York matron who issues forth fre- 
quently from her exquisite house in the 
Bast Seventies to advance the social 
position of some visiting Westerner. Money 
ean be no consideration to her, for both 
she and her husband have enormous in- 
comes. Not, however, that this keeps her 
from accepting money. Fifty dollars to 
sponsor a luncheon at a smart Park Avenue 
restaurant, twenty-five to be seen at tea 
with a hopeful debutante, are quite ac- 
ceptable to her. No matter how compara- 
tively insignificant the sum, she glories in 
the feeling of power and likes to boast, 
“Today I made twenty-five dollars!” 

Love of preening themselves in public 
and a never-wearying joy in parties make 
them susceptible to the flattering atten- 
tions the hotels give them. It is a matter 
of course when a hotel opens a new room or 
roof garden for the manager to invite 
women whose names have a carrying power 


in the society columns to arrange parties of | 


fashionables for the occasion. Both mana- 


ger and guest assume there will be no check. | 


Girls who are just past the blush of 
budhood and very young matrons are more 
sincerely interested in the sharper outlines 
of cash. They chafe perceptibly under the 
restrictions of limited allowances from 
father or husband, and find anything from 
ten to fifty dollars most welcome. Being 
seen with girls of less secure standing in no 
way impairs their own position and lends 
a camaraderie to social climbing. The 
freedom in modern society ‘makes little 
enterprises like this quite practicable. The 
glamour which has surrounded so-called 
social life is becoming dimmed, the barriers 
between business and pleasure are being 
lowered, and to the list of commodities 
which can be bought and sold have been 
added the amenities of life. 
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“The Nickel Lunch 


HE only excuse offered by the 
bandits in lower left-hand corner 
of the picture was that they “just 
couldn’t help it.”” Anyone who has 
tasted Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts will agree that the tempta- 
tion was irresistible. 


Every golden kernel is a revelation 
in crisp deliciousness. They are the 
biggest, plumpest peanuts in the 
whole crop. Roasted in a way that 
brings out every atom of wonderful 
flavor and salted just right. Always 
crisp and hunger-provoking. 
So full of wholesome nutrition 
that they’re called “The 
Nickel Lunch.” 


But, remember, even though 
taken from the Planters can, 
and sold in the Planters jar, 
they: are not Planters Salted 
Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr. 
Peanut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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Long-Haired and laid him at the girl’s 
feet. Thus he had become Ahowhe’s pet 
and had so continued through his baby- 
hood. Later he was known as Black Bull of 
Ahowhe; and later still, when he had at- 
tained his full astonishing bulk, there were 
some—Keenta among them—who called 
him Yanasa, the Very Great Bull, though 
in truth that name belonged rightfully to the 
buffalo. Yet there was warrant for the title, 
for very soon it became evident that the 
black ecalf’s sire had been a bison—some 
lone wanderer from the herds of the upper 
country who in his loneliness had found 
a mate among the wild black cattle of the 
Low Country swamps. 

Black Bull showed plainly his buffalo 
blood. His great size, his splendid frontlet 
and beard, his high-humped shoulders, the 
shaggy coat of hair on neck and hump—all 
these came from his sire. But he was jet- 
black instead of brown; his tail was long; 
his horns, of much greater length and curv- 
ing forward, were far more serviceable 
weapons than a buffalo’s horns. From his 
mother’s race he had inherited also some- 
thing even more valuable than those long 
forward-pointing pikes—a brain alert in- 
stead of sluggish. The wild black cattle of 
the swamps, originating as strays from the 
vast herds of the rich white planters near 
the coast, had deteriorated in size but in- 
creased enormously in numbers despite the 
preying beasts with which the great swamps 
teemed. With each generation they had 
grown sharper of wit, keener of scent and of 
hearing, until in these respects they rivaled 
even the deer. In bulk and in form, in 
massive head and shaggy coat, Black Bull 
was his father’s son. But the brain in that 
head was not the brain of a buffalo. 

All this Keenta had pointed out to 
Ahowhe long before Black Bull was full 
grown and while he still grazed with tame 
cattle about the outskirts of the Indian 
village. Ahowhe, lover of all young things, 
had loved the little black calf which she 
had reared from infancy, providing it with 
a foster mother and caring for it herself; 
but when it had become a yearling bull her 
affection for it had cooled. 

Not only was the bull of great stature for 
its age but it was also of a proud and dan- 
gerous temper. Ahowhe, comely as ever, 
but still childless, transferred her affections 
to other young things—fawns which Keenta 
brought her from the forest, a baby bear, 
two young ring-tailed raccoons; and Black 
Bull, grown more and more arrogant as his 
bulk increased, would have been dealt with 
as a menace to the village had not Keenta’s 
influence protected him until the time came, 
as Keenta knew it would, when Black Bull 
bade the village farewell. 

Even then, so far as was possible, Keenta 
continued to watch over him. All the 
tribesmen knew why. Kanakaw the con- 
jurer had read in the writhing entrails of a 
slaughtered kid that Keenta’s fate was 
bound up with the fate of the black bull calf 
which he had taken from under the eyes of 
the great Cat of God; that a day would 
come when Keenta, in peril of death, must 
perish unless Black Bull chose to save him; 
that not until then would Ahowhe bear 
him the son that he desired. 

It was a great prophecy and all the vil- 
lage approved it. Black Bull, as wild and 
wary now as the deer, ranged far and wide. 
Keenta could not follow him on all his 
journeyings, and for weeks at a time never 
saw him. Yet the young warrior knew the 
wild bull’s favorite ranges, trailed him 
when opportunity offered, and viewed him 
from the thickets to make sure that no 
bullet had harmed him, that no snake had 
struck him and that his health was good. 

A white hunter’s bullet, a rattlesnake’s 
venom, disease—these were the dangers 
which Keenta feared for Black Bull. The 
red hunters, aware of the prophecy, would 
not shoot him. His strength and his cun- 
ning would keep him safe from puma and 
bear and wolf pack, and from the huge alli- 
gators lurking in ambush in the lagoons and 
rivers where the deer and the wild black 
cattle drank. Most of all, Keenta feared 
the white hunters. These seldom came into 
Black Bull’s range, because the region on 
that side of the great cypress swamp was 
recognized as an Indian hunting ground. 
But sometimes small parties of them passed 
through, and their long heavy rifles shot 
straight and far. 

Black Bull, cropping the grasses lan- 
guidly and often lifting his massive shaggy 
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head to look about him, saw a herd of ten 
deer, far away up the prairie, suddenly 
scatter in all directions. He shook his head 
and snorted. He knew what that lively 
commotion of the whitetails meant. Some 
hunting beast—-puma or bear or wolf—had 
made a foray from the forest’s edge. Black 
Bull had no dread of any of these, but the 
thought of them angered him. Again he 
snorted and flourished his horns, then 
turned to look at his herd of fifteen black 
cows lying in the wild pea vines a hundred 
yards behind him. 

A half mile away grazed a much larger 
herd, including many bulls; but Black Bull 
was not interested in these. Overawing all 
rivals, he had taken his pick of the cows 
and he concerned himself only with these 
favorites. A glance showed him that they 
were well out on the prairie, safe from any 
marauder that might be lurking in the 
cover of the woods. For himself, he feared 
nothing. He resumed his feeding, moving 
closer and closer to the forest’s edge. 

Presently he saw a buck run at full speed 
out of the woods near the spot where the 
other whitetails had taken fright. A few 
minutes later three wild turkeys flew out; 
then, nearer at hand, another deer emerged, 
and another still nearer. Soon a large flock 
of green-and-yellow parrakeets appeared, 
screeching shrilly. Plainly the marauder, 
whatever it was, was moving along the edge 
of the forest just within the outermost 
ranks of the trees, its progress marked by 
the deer, turkeys and parrakeets which its 
advance drove out into the open. 

Black Bull made up his mind that the 
unseen enemy steadily drawing nearer 
within the forest margin was a puma. He 
tossed his huge head and blew loudly 
through his nose. Another deer dashed out 
of the woods not more than a hundred 
yards away. Lashing his tail, Black Bull 
marched majestically across the narrow 
strip of prairie and into the woods, his arro- 
gant eyes searching the long sun-spotted 
vistas for the big tawny cat that had dared 
approach the feeding ground of his wives. 

He saw no puma, nor any other foeman 
worthy of his attention. Only the smaller 
folk of the forest were visible—a troop of 
fox squirrels, a grizzled opossum nosing 
about amid the leaves, a flock of flickers 
searching the ground for insects, a scarlet- 
crested ivory-billed woodpecker, as big as 
a duck, scaling the bark from a rotting log. 

Black Bull waited and watched, snorting 
at intervals and pawing the ground. There 
was no undergrowth to impede his view; 
but the sun rays, slanting down through 
the high roof of dense foliage, dazzled his 
vision somewhat and made a deceptive 
ever-changing mosaic of light and shadow on 
the forest carpet amid the huge upstanding 
pillars of gray hickory and mottled syca- 
more. Black Bull, facing into the light, 
failed to distinguish the buckskin-clad 
form of the white hunter sitting still as a 
graven image on his sorrel pony, which, at a 
whispered word, had frozen into statuelike 
immobility. 

Burliegh gazed at the great bull before 
him with narrowed eyes which plainly be- 
trayed his astonishment. Having the sun 
behind him, he could distinguish every de- 
tail, and he knew at once that this huge 
coal-black creature was of a kind which he 
had never met with before and which no 
other hunter had ever described to him. 
Probably because of the bull’s great size 
and because he had never heard of an in- 
stance of the sort, Burliegh did not suspect 
a cross of buffalo and wild black cattle. 
Here, he concluded naturally enough, was 
a new species of buffalo the like of which no 
other white man had ever seen—a buffalo 
black instead of brown, longer horned than 
the common sort, lower humped, yet longer 
limbed, a little less shaggy, yet royally clad 
in a thick sable coat which would bring a 
high price in the fur market. 

Burliegh, confident of his own invisibil- 
ity and thankful that he was to leeward of 
his quarry, studied the bull with the most 
minute care to impress indelibly upon his 
memory every detail of the animal’s ap- 
pearance in life. Years might pass before 
he saw another of its kind. He wanted to 
learn all that he could about this one before 
he shot it. 

_ Black Bull, unconscious of the scrutiny, 
impatiently awaiting the puma whose com- 
ing he still expected, stood in an open sunny 
spot midway between two giant white oaks 
whose boughs interlaced forty feet above 


him. For a space of minutes he stood thus, 
tossing his head and stamping, a superb 
picture of massively proportioned strength 
and defiant fearlessness. Then, as no en- 
emy answered his challenge, he turned 
broadside to the hunter and walked slowly 
toward the larger white oak. 

Burliegh moved not a muscle. His prac- 
ticed eye told him that the bull was going to 
lie down; and he would probably lie with 
his back to the sun, thus facing away from 
the hunter and making possible a closer 
approach. 

It was as Burliegh expected, but even 
better. The great bull moved deliberately 
across the glade, chose a shady place close 
to the oak, lowered his massive body to the 
ground with a sinuous writhing of bulging 
muscles under the sleek hide of his hind 
quarters. Not only was his head turned 
away from the hunter but the latter knew 
that the vital spot behind the bull’s shoul- 
der was widely exposed for a fatal shot. 

Burliegh touched the Chickasaw pony’s 
flank with his heel, tightened and twitched 
the bridle. The pony, ears pricked, moved 
forward very slowly, his small hoofs deli- 
cately pressing the ground. — Burliegh 
dropped the bridle rein, raised his long 
rifle halfway to his shoulder. The pony 
would halt at a whisper. The hunter hoped 
to get yards closer to his prey but would 
shoot the instant the bull took alarm. 

Ten feet to the left of the white oak a 
long reddish-brown snake, flowing silently 
across the leaves, stopped suddenly. Black 
Bull had flicked an ear to dislodge a fly and 
the snake’s beady eyes had caught the mo- 
tion. Four inches of the serpent’s slender 
tail quivered rapidly, making a slight but 
distinctly audible rattling noise amid the 
dead leaves. Black Bull’s shaggy head 
swung quickly toward the sound. 

The Chickasaw pony stopped. Burliegh’s 
rifle went to his shoulder. The long barrel 
wavered a fraction of a second, then stead- 
ied. Burliegh, peering along the rifle barrel, 
his finger caressing the trigger, saw a small 
white object flash downward. Twenty feet in 
front of him a white-feathered arrow stood 
quivering, its head buried in the ground. 

The Chickasaw pony bounded forward 
as heels dug into his flanks, wheeled to the 
right as the iron bit wrenched his mouth, 
steadied and stiffened as the bridle rein 
tightened. Already Burliegh, crouching 
low in his saddle behind the horse’s neck, 
had the Indian covered. 

The hunter’s square-jawed, sun-tanned 
face glowed a dark red with excitement or 
anger; his gray eyes, narrow and sparkling, 
not only scanned the approaching red man 
but searched also the forest vistas behind 
him and the tree trunks to right and left. 

The Indian, very tall and straight, naked 
save for a single deerskin garment about 
his waist, walked calmly forward, carrying 
his bow in his left hand. As he came on, he 
made with his right hand the gesture of 
peace. Burliegh, gazing grimly along his 
rifle barrel, made no sign or movement in 
reply. Fifteen paces from the rifle muzzle 
the red man halted. 


“Tt is Keenta the Beaver who speaks,”’’ 


he said in the Yemassee tongue, “and 
Keenta is alone. The white hunter need 
not shoot. The arrow was not meant to do 
harm.” 

Burliegh’s narrowed eyes searched the 
other’s face. His frown darkened. 

“ Arrows are not sent as tokens of peace,’’ 
he said in the same language. ‘‘Why did 
Keenta the Beaver drop an arrow at Bur- 
liegh’s feet if he comes as a friend? Let him 
speak quickly and plainly, for Burliegh’s 
trigger finger itches and his eyes long to see 
daylight through Keenta’s head.” 

_ The tall Indian’s face remained utterly 
impassive. 

“Keenta has heard of Burliegh of Wad- 
boo,” he said, his voice a little deeper than 
before, ‘“‘and has learned that his words are 
strong. It pleases him now to threaten. 
Yet Keenta will do the white warrior’s bid- 
ding. Let Burliegh listen. : 

“The black bull which Burliegh saw on 
the prairie is the bull of Ahowhe, Keenta’s 
woman. When Burliegh rose in his stirrups 
and viewed the bull, Keenta was watching 
from the canebrake. When Burliegh 
turned and rode through the forest, Keenta 
knew that he sought the black bull. Keenta 
followed, but was almost too late. Bur- 
liegh’s rifle was at his shoulder. Keenta 
winged a slow arrow over Burliegh’s head. 
He could as easily have sent that arrow into 
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Burliegh’s back. Now that he has sp 
he asks that Burliegh spare Ahowhe’s |} 

The white hunter’s frown had bed 
scowl. Burliegh was of that school y 
ruled the red men by overawing them 
was his boast among his fellows the 
could read in any Indian’s countenane 
quality of his courage and that there 
not one red man in ten whom he eo) 
bend to his will. Largely, he was 
from Santee to Edisto, from K 
Unaka Kanoos, Burliegh of Wa 
respected and feared. He ripped o; 
oath. ‘ 

“Keenta the Beaver is a liar,” } 
a voice as hard as steel. 
his race. And he is a serpent, | 
canebrakes and spying on h 
The black bull is a wild bull. B 
shoot him from this spot wh 
looks on.” ; 

The Indian started to speak. Bur 
cut him short. Pr 

“Let Keenta listen,” he said, — 
Burliegh are five Englishmen, gi 
riors and hunters, including Alma 
self. By now they have broken ear 
the cane thicket and are foll 
liegh’s trail to this place. Keenta is 
but no fool.” 

Contemptuously he turned | 
upon the Indian and wheeled - 
around. Black Bull, hearing the sour 
voices, had risen. The red hunters’ 
never harmed him; the white eee 
had never chanced to meet; hence he 
little or no fear of man. He stood to 
his head defiantly, more inclined to ch 
than to retreat. 

Burliegh, a little surprised at Pe q 
boldness, nevertheless recalled be | 
verbial stupidity of many buffalo 
dently these black buffalo were somet} 
as slow-witted as the brown. He leyele 
weapon, aiming at the brain. It was a 
shot, but so much the better. The In 
would be the more impressed. 

The pony moved a fraction of an i 
Burliegh growled a reprimand and 
adjusted his aim. Keenta must not see 
miss. He took plenty of time, drawi 
fine and careful bead. F 

Burliegh, his shoulder turned to th« 
dian, saw nothing of the latter’s m 
ments. They were few, but marvele 
swift. It was because Keenta excelled 
the bow that he still hunted with the w 
ons of his fathers, though many olf 
tribesmen now used the white man’s } 
der and shot. 2 

Burliegh never knew whether Ke 
threw the arrow with his hand or sh 
from his bow. It must have been the la 
for the arrow pierced Burliegh’s throat 
made a deep dent in the hard wood o/ 
rifle stock pressed against his chin. 

The rifle dropped from the white hui 
hand. Turning slowly in hissaddle, hest 
dully at the Indian while blood jetted 
his chest. Then, as the Chickasaw } 
reared, he fell forward, clasping the ho 
neck. The pony wheeled and gall 
wildly along the back trail. Just befo 
vanished amid the tree trunks, Keenta 
Burliegh fall from the horse’s baa 

Keenta the Beaver turned en 
Black Bull. A strange light shone in 
eyes, a light born of the thoughts and 
hopes racing through his brain. Some 
he knew suddenly that the time had e 
the time for the testing of the prophecy 
hour which would determine his fate : 
if he lived, perhaps bring promise of the 
for whom he yearned. He had waited 
for that hour and he was weary of wail 
In a sudden burst of light, knowledge 
come to him that, if he had courage for 
test, he could bring it to pass now. _ 

Burliegh’s comrades had already bro 
camp. This Keenta knew, for befor 
took up the hunter’s trail he had seen t 
stirring. They, too, would follow | 
liegh’s tracks. Any moment might b 
them, their coming hastened by the 1 
less horse. If they found Keenta, t 
would be drama in the forest—and Ke 
knew the methods of Almayne. | 

His vengeance would not be swift, 
slow and torturing. Once, borrowing 2 
tom of the Tuscaroras, who had murdi 
his brother, Almayne had killed a chi¢ 
that tribe by driving pine splinters 
him and setting these on fire one Dy 
That, or something worse, | 
Keenta’s fate if he awaited the comin 
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yegh’s friends and if Black Bull, on 
na his fate depended, chose to let 

e. 
eg the Beaver, after the manner of 
— addressed to Black Bull, standing 
ye middle distance, a long and solemn 
@h. Then, as the Indian’s quick eye 
yht a movement amid the trees near 
espot where Burliegh had fallen, he 
ohed low, ran swiftly to a sycamore and 


»| behind its stout trunk. There he 
tl another arrow to his bow. 
fi e, stooping beside Burliegh’s 


«, wasted little time there. The dying 
, had whispered half a dozen words: 
fenta the Beaver—alone—on foot.”’ In 
. stant Almayne was on his horse again, 
yghis orders. The five horsemen spread 
¢n a wide arc and moved on, Almayne 
nelf in the center, following the tracks 
urliegh’s pony. They rode forward 
¢tly but swiftly, their grim eyes search- 
ghe woods ahead, their rifles ready. 

<ddenly, straight in front of Almayne, 
eita the Beaver stepped into view from 
jad a sycamore. His long bow was in 
sand, an arrow fitted to the string; but 
sack was turned to the white hunter, as 
«gh he were unaware of the latter’s 


yoach. 

lowly he lifted the bow and drew the 
ito the head. Almayne, looking where 
yarrow pointed, saw for the first time a 
it black bull standing motionless a long 
shot away. 

arefully Keenta aimed, seemingly un- 
te of his peril, his back still turned to 
(white hunter; and swiftly Almayne 
»ed from his horse and ran forward, his 
(casined feet making no sound. 

he long bow twanged. Keenta bent for- 
al, his eyes following the arrow’s flight. 
| shaft sped true. It entered Black 
i’s right shoulder a half second before 
layne leaped upon Keenta’s back and 
: him to the ground. 


ined by cops to get a move on, but I just 
4s em a mean look and sticks to fifteen 
our. 

Coming on all right, Mrs. Gowdy?”’ 
( 


ks. 

Fine, Gillan,” says she. ‘“‘See, I’m not 
4 holding on to the seat cushions now. 
' I don’t see how you ever get through 
a messes. You must be a wonderful 
er.” 

‘Wall, I ain’t the world’s worst,”’ I ad- 
le “From here on, though, I’m gonna 
ed up a bit, but if you don’t like it, just 
ithe word. They’ll be expectin’ you for 


ch, eh?” 
‘I don’t know,” says she. ‘“‘I didn’t 
wer Mamie’s telegram at all. I don’t 


ane telegrams, or getting ’em, and 
ie never wires me or writes unless she 
its more money or is in some kind of 
bbe. This time it’s trouble. I don’t 
lerstand just what, and probably I 
n't after I get there.” 
‘You'll straighten things out though, I 
ect,” says I. 
I don’t expect to do anything of the 
d,” says she. “I never was much of a 
id to manage other people’s affairs for 
m. Never thought I was wise enough, 
cially with my own young folks. Of 
Tse a lot of the things they do might 
m foolish and worse to me; but then, 
ybe they ain’t at all. There’s lots of 
ys of livin’, and perhaps Mamie’s is as 
at for her as mine is for me. If her way 
yrong she’s got to find it out for herself. 
yway, I’m not going to try to tell Philip 
mble anything.” 
‘Tye seen ’em like that,” says I. ‘They 
the tellin’ first. Generally they pick the 
rld’s Series winners in June and find out 
im mistake in October, when they pay 
ir bets. Is that his specialty?” 
No,” says she. “That would be too 
w for Philip. He can lose his money 
on race horses. I believe that’s 
ere it: goes.”’ 
uater on I gets another slant on her. She 
’s when she made up her mind she ought 
Visit Mamie and find out what all the 
ue was about, she decided it would be a 
od thing to have a car and shuffer of her 
nN, so she could leave in a hurry if she 
noted to and perhaps look up some of her 
‘er married sons or daughters. 
Besides,” she adds, ‘I might as well be 
nding some of my money myself.” 
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What happened then happened quickly. 
Keenta, writhing and heaving under Al- 
mayne’s weight, heard the noise of hurry- 
ing hoofs as the other horsemen dashed up 
from both sides—heard and saw them fling 
themselves from their saddles and rush to 
their leader’s aid. In that same instant, 
too, he heard another sound—Black Bull’s 
thunderous bellow as red rage surged up in 
him after the first shock of pain. It was 
then that Keenta prayed to his gods, for 
there was one chance that he had over- 
looked—the chance that Black Bull would 
charge the horses instead of the struggling 
mass of men. 

Keenta heard Almayne’s hoarse cry, 
“Take him alive,” felt the ground shake 
under a mightier tread than the tread of 
any horse, heard a white hunter’s shout of 
amazement and alarm. Next moment Black 
Bull was upon them. Two men leaped clear 
in time. A third, who saved himself from 
death by clinging to Black Bull’s horns as 
the irresistible sable avalanche rushed past, 
was tossed and broke his leg as he struck 
ground. A fourth lay on his back, groaning; 
and a fifth, Almayne himself, sprawled on 
his face utterly still, stunned by the impact 
of a flying hoof. 

Keenta the Beaver, uninjured save for a 
long gash on his left arm,-leaped to his feet 
and in an instant reached the nearest horse, 
rearing with terror, but too well trained to 
bolt. Lithe as a lynx, he bounded upon the 
horse’s back. The light of triumph, the joy 
of fulfillment in his eyes, he gave the long 
war whoop of his tribe. Then, as two white 
hunters dashed for their horses and their 
guns, he dug his heels into the pony’s flanks 
and raced for the canebrake and the swamp 
where ten thousand hunters could not track 
or find him. 


The chuck-will’s-widows, those strange 
night fowls which are like the whippoor- 
wills, but much larger, do not understand 
the nature of moonlight. Ordinarily they 
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“Sounds reasonable,” says I. 
where we turn off for Capooset.”’ 

Another half hour and we're rollin’ 
through some stone gateposts and up to 
the front of one of these classy stucco houses 
with a green tiled roof and a lot of fancy 
awnin’s. And of course there’s a frozen- 
faced butler who answers Ma Gowdy’s 
ring. He inspects her haughty, almost 
shiverin’ at the antique bonnet with the 
purple flowers, and sticks out a silver plate. 

“Mrs. Trimble is not receiving today, 
madam,” says he, ‘‘but you may leave 
cards if you like.” 

“Thank you,” says the old girl, smilin’ 
easy, ‘‘but I guess I’ll go right in and see 
Mamie myself. I’m her ma, you know. 
Wait here, Gillan, until I see whether we’re 
going to stay or not.” 

And she gets towed in prompt. For while 
she never insists that she must have things, 
somehow she always seems to get what she’s 
after. People start out by tellin’ her no 
mighty positive, and the first they know 
they’re doin’ just as she says. Same as the 
way she hired me. I expect that tricky 
smile has something to do with it. But 
whether or not she could use it to work 
Daughter Mamie out of her trouble I 
wasn’t to discover for some time. 

It was near an hour that I sat there be- 
hind the steerin’ wheel waitin’ for some 
word, and the only break to the monotony 
was when a perky-mouthed maid comes to 
one of the side windows and pretends to be 
manicurin’ the flower box. I gets her eye 
and holds up eight fingers.* She shakes her 
head. Then I holds up nine. She runs out 
her tongue at me. Then I points to the 
inside of the coupé, waves toward the near- 
est village, and makes my shoulders do a 
jazz motion. At that she looks around cau- 
tious and bobs her head. I blows her a kiss 
and she blows one back. Then she ducks out 
of sight, but I know that if we stay I’ve 
dated a skirt for a dance, so the time ain’t 
altogether been wasted. 

And finally Ma Gowdy comes out with 
the butler trailin’. ‘All right, Gillan,” 
says she. ‘Give Hunter my bag and they'll 
show you your quarters at the garage.”’ 

Well, from then on it’s the usual country- 
house stuff—razzin’ and bein’ razzed by 
the local help, swappin’ lies about long 
runs with the fam’ly shuffer, and samplin’ 
the chow they deal out in the service wing. 
That’s always a test of whether you're 
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sing chiefly at dusk and toward dawn; but 
when the moon shines in spring they think 
that the whole night is one long dusk or one 
long dawn, and they sing unceasingly from 
sunset to sunrise. 

All night, in a sparkleberry thicket near 
Ahowhe’s round hut in the village, a chuck- 
will’s-widow had been singing. It was only 
one of many, for these birds were plentiful 
about the Yemassee town. Ahowhe, wake- 
ful because of the trouble that had befallen, 
had listened to the bird for hours, scarcely 
aware that she heard it, her mind being full 
of other things. 

She knew that Sinnawa, the aged chief, 
must bow to Almayne’s demand. At dusk 
the famous white warrior and four others, 
one of them groaning with a broken rib, 
another nursing a smashed leg, had ridden 
into the village and brought word that 
Keenta the Beaver had killed the English 
hunter, Burliegh of Wadboo. Almayne’s 
order was that Keenta the Beaver, the mo- 
ment he returned, be sent a captive to 
Charles Town to pay the death penalty. 
Failing this, Almayne had said, the white 
troopers would come and burn the town. 

Two hours before dawn, when clouds had 
obscured the moon, Ahowhe realized sud- 
denly that the chuck-will’s-widow sang 
with a new note. No one saw her when she 
went out into the darkness. 
her when she returned. No one saw her 
when she went out a second time. 

Nor was Ahowhe ever seen in that village 
again; and Keenta the Beaver, Ahowhe’s 
warrior, was seen there no more. Years 
afterwards, a young man of that village, 
returning from a mission to Moytoy of 
Tellequo, Emperor of the Nations, said 
that he had met Keenta and Ahowhe in a 
town of the Cherokees beyond the moun- 
tains, and that with them was a young boy, 
their son. His mother called the boy Black 
Bull of Ahowhe; but Keenta called him 
Yanasa, the Very Great Bull, the Master of 
the Herds. 


MEETS A TRICKY ONE 


visitin’ at a reg’lar place or not—how they 
feed the force. If it’s good plain grub, 
bought special for the help, then you’re 
visitin’ quality; if it’s left-overs from the 
front dinin’ room, you’re in with second- 
raters. At the Trimbles’ it was left-overs, 
with Hunter havin’ first pick. 

It ain’t long, either, before I’m well 
posted on the whole outfit. I get it from 
Gladys, the perky-mouthed maid, between 
dances that night. ‘‘ They’re ice-breakers,”’ 
says she. “You know, tryin’ to crash in; 
and I could tell ’em they’ve tackled some 
job, for there’s a lot of real swells livin’ in 
the big places around here—old fam’lies 
that’s summered here since the spring after 
Columbus discovered Coney Island—and 
the Trimbles have got no more chance of 
gettin’ thick with them than cabbage soup 
would of passin’ for roast pheasant.” 

““Ain’t makin’ the grade, eh?”’ says I. 

“Oh, they ain’t exactly washouts,” says 
Gladys. “There’s a bunch of newcomers in 
the country-club set that they run with. 
Fringers. And kind of a speedy lot, if you 
ask me. Uh-huh! They’ve staged some 
wild parties since I been here. I’ll say so. 
Honest, Hunter and me have started in 
servin’ cocktails at eight P.M..and ended at 
seven next mornin’ passin’ highballs with 
the bacon and eggs. Leaves the house a 
wreck, them affairs do. Us too.” 

Which gives me a slant as to where most 
of the clay-pit profits are goin’. I remarks 
that I’d only got a glimpse of Mrs. Trimble 
and that she didn’t look like such a high 
roller. 

‘She wouldn’t be either,” says Gladys, 
“af it wan’t for Flashy Phil.” 

“Trimble, eh?”’ says I. ‘‘He’s the gay 
one of the sketch, is he?” 

“‘Gay is right,’”’ says Gladys, ‘‘and a bad 
egg, at that. If it wasn’t for the missus he’d 
be over in Paris or Monte Carlo goin’ the 
limit, but she holds him down on account of 
the children.” 

It seems there’s two youngsters—a boy of 
eight, and Estelle, who’s nearly seventeen. 
“Tt’s Miss Stella that’s got ’em worried 
now,” goes on Gladys, “but what else they 
can expect of a girl brought up like she’s 
been is past me.” 

“Got all the flapper tricks, has she?” 
I asks. 

“And then some,” says Gladys. “Say, if 
I should smoke half the cigarettes she does 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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TIMERG-FORDS 


NLY one Ford- 
type timer has a 
Bakelite case—the new 
Milwaukee! And this 
great improvement has 
been added without 
extra cost to you—due 
to tremendous sales. 
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Never a short-circuit 
with a new model 
Milwaukee Timer! 


Never a “miss” or any 
kind of timer trouble 
until the unit finally 
wears out after many 
thousand miles of 
service. 


The new Milwaukee’ 
Timer, with its costly 
Bakelite case and finer 
workmanship all 
through, still sells at 
$2—the price of a 
tank-full of “gas”! 
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Make your Ford a stil] 
better car—get a new 
Milwaukee Timer 
today. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Also manufacturers 
of the GRIP RACK— 
the disappearing lug- 
gage holder for all cars. 
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MULUIWAUIKIEIE 
TIMER“ FORDE 


No increase in price 


$2.00 
($2.75 in Canada) 
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“All right, son, that’s easy. We'll turn the 
dials to 55 and get it sure, if it’s on the aiv.”’ 


That’s one of the delightful things about WorkRite Super 
Neutrodyne Receivers. The first time you pick up a station 
just jot down the dial settings. After that, simply refer to 
your log” and set the dials at the positions it indicates. Im- 
mediately, the station you want comes drifting in sweet and 
clear—and entirely free from disturbing howls or whistles. 


Under favorable conditions WorkRite will go clear across 
the continent for you. It will bring in far-off stations 
regularly and distinctly on the loud speaker. ‘Broadcasting 
from points 500 or 600 miles distant comes in almost as 
strong as that of your own home town stations. 


And think of this! You can tune out powerful local 
stations with the utmost ease, and bring in others, using 
practically the same wave length, without the slightest 
interference. For WorkRite selectivity is simply amazing. 


Experts endorse WorkRite, of course, but even tho you 
have never operated a radio receiver, you’ll get the real 
thrill and joy of radio the first time you try one of these 


remarkable sets. Years of experience in radio manufacture, 
the finest of materials, and the most skillful workmanship, 
all combine to make WorkRite wonderfully easy to use. 


WorkRite Receivers are as distinguished in appearance as 
they are in performance. Read the individual descriptions 
of the beautiful, artistic models shown on this page. 


Remember, too, that WorkRite Receivers are absolutely 
new. Your dealer may not be fully informed as to their 
advantages. But don’t make your radio investment until 
you know all about the WorkRite models. Any of them 
will put in your home a source of ever-changing amuse- 
ment and pleasure. If your dealer is unable to demonstrate 
WorkRite for you, write us for the name of the nearest 
WorkRite dealer. Beautifully illustrated folder with full 


information on all models will be sent you on request. 


THE WORKRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1812 EAST 30T# STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches; Chicago, 536 Lake Shore Drive; Los Angeles, 239 South Los Angeles Street 


DEALERS—If you don’t know about WorkRite Super Neutrodyne 


Receivers, by all means write us immediately for full particulars. 
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WORKRITE AIR MASTI 


Like all WorkRite models, this is a5ti 
set, encased in genuine brown mahogi 
cabinet with graceful sloping panel. 
most identical with WorkRite RadioKi 
shown in main illustration, except 
latter has a loud speaker built into c 
inet behind a handsome grille. Both / 
nished with plug and special cable cai 
ing all battery. wires. 


Price, Air Master, without accessories, $ 
Price, Radio King, without accessories, } 


WORKRITE ARISTOCR¢ 


In this beautiful mahogany console, | 
loud speaker with special horn and) 
producing unit is placed on one side # 
compartment for A and B batteries: 
other side. All connections made ea 
with cable and plug. Front drops, form 
arm-rest for tuning or writing. N) 
beneath drop is provided for log si® 
etc. A set unsurpassed in amy Tespt 


Price, Aristocrat, without accessories, $ 
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er day I’d be minus both lungs. And 
ins! Why, she can carry more’n most of 
erold soaks that come here, Ain’t pro- 
pion grand, Rusty? Gee! If I’d known 
muvas comin’ I’d sneaked a quart of 
oft at the last party while Hunter was 
tt’ his.’ 

obs well,” says I. “I’m no antibooze 
nec, but my tummy is. What about 
jsStella? Broke loose in a new act, 

1e?”’ 
*aded out,’’ says Gladys. ‘‘Skipped, 
tut word or warnin’. She’s been gone 
mays now, and her folks have near gone 
pees over it. Mrs. Trimble ain’t been 
¢f her room for the last forty-eight 
mu, and even Flashy Phil has been cold 
pi since Tuesday night. He goes cursin’ 
ond the house with a gun in his pocket 
ein’ he’s gonna shoot some guy or 
” 


n. 
“one with a man, has she?”’ I asks. 
udys hunches her shoulders. “‘That’s 
they think,” says she. “If you ask 
shouldn’t be surprised. She’s a pert 
piece, and she had enough of ’em 
ain’ around; some of them middle-aged 
: that I wouldn’t put anything past. 
ij they’ve checked up on most of ’em.”’ 
“fight be stayin’ with some flapper 
el or off with relations,” I suggests. 
“‘hey’ve phoned and wired all over the 
t, says Gladys. “Even had you bring 
) is freak grandmother.”’ 
‘Jasy on Ma Gowdy, girlie,’ says I. 
3’s the real thing, in spite of the back- 
user costume.” — 
‘Yh, anybody with an eye can guess 
2” says Gladys, “but what use is an 
jue like her in a case like this? I ask 
i Might show ’em how to start a piece 
i or pick up a dropped stitch; but 
hi it comes to dopin’ out what a speed 
mn like Miss Stella might do, I can’t 
aire her as bein’ helpful. She don’t 
re me as the right kind of grandmother 
rhat work.” 
‘Yes, there’s something in that,” I 
nes, “and she’d be the first one to ad- 
iit. Ma Gowdy don’t pose as any gen- 
manager or Mrs. Fixit. She wouldn’t 
come up here at all if Daughter 
faie hadn’t wired so frantic, and she 
ws less about the habits of the new- 
cel flapper than I do of what a catfish 
with his whiskers. Shall we have one 
2 fox trot before we quit?” 
) next day, when Ma Gowdy opens up 
subject to me, I’m more or less primed. 
id called for the car soon after break- 
sand told me to take her for a drive. 
On some quiet back roads, if you can 
|’em, Rusty,”’ says she, usin’ my pet 
ie for the first time. ‘I’ve been con- 
tably upset, talking with Mamie so 
last night.’ 
essum,”’ says I. 
ou—you have heard something about 
la, I suppose?’’ she goes on. 
nods. | 
course,” says she, “‘the servants 
w the whole story, although Mamie 
Wy she’s kept it quiet. How much did 
tell you, Rusty?” 
expect they didn’t skip many points,”’ 
31. “Any word from her last night?” 
Yes,” says Ma Gowdy. “She was 
id they would notify the police, so 
ut eleven o’clock she phoned. She’s in 
v York.” 
With some—anybody with her?” I asks. 
They don’t know,” says Ma Gowdy. 
ie didn’t tell ’em much, only that she 
allright and meant to stay there. Said 
ither her pa or ma came after her and 
< her home again she’d run away so far 
next time that they’d never find her.” 
Didn’t say where in New York?” I 


Sin, 
No,” says Ma Gowdy. “Just that she’d 
da studio, whatever that means.” 
Huh!” says I. “Listens like another 
uit for Greenwich Village.” 
he mulls that over for some time and at 
she breaks out with, “What makes you 
She may have gone to that Village 
8, Rusty?” 
Oh, it’s just a hunch,” says I. “That’s 
re studios are thickest.” 
S it such an awful place, Rusty?’’ she 
Depends on who’s describin’ it,” says 
I expect it would hand you a few jolts, 
s. Gowdy, but the few trips I’ve made 
them so-called joints down there only 
me yawny. Full of long-haired ginks 
Short-haired girls. It’s where the bob- 
craze started, I guess. And the way 
iderstand it this Village district is kind 
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of a seventh heaven for girls that go queer 
in the head and get sore on their fam’lies 
or get restless from livin’ in some hick 
burg.” 

“But what do they do after they get 
there?” she asks. ‘4 chai 

Oh: just live arty,” says I. “You know: 
They paint pitchers daytimes, and wear 
weird clothes, and eat their meals in cellars, 
and raise Cain all night. It’s what they 
call expressin’ themselves. I guess that’s 
about right. Anyway, I take it none of ’em 
travels on any freight schedule. ’Course, 
all I know about this Miss Stella I got 
secondhand, but if I was out scoutin’ for 
her that’s where I’d look first.” 


“That’s the first suggestion I’ve heard | 
that sounded sensible,” says she. True, | 
I know Stella not much better than you | 


do. Haven’t seen her since she was six, and 
I suppose I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
But I never did care for Philip Trimble, nor 


him for me. But Mamie’s my own daughter | 


and I’m the girl’s grandmother. I’ve told 


“em I wouldn’t mix in this affair, too; that | 
‘TI couldn’t do anything if I did. But if any- 


thing happens to her I’d have it on my 
conscience. Suppose we try it, Rusty?” 
“Eh?” says I. 
“To find Stella,” she goes on. “I don’t 


promise to make her over or anything like | 


that, even if we should locate her. I’m sure | 


she wouldn’t let me. She’d probably be 


ashamed to own such a silly, old-fashioned | 


person as a relation. But it would be some 


satisfaction if I could know just where she | 
was and what she was doing. And if there | 


was a man—well, we'll trust there isn’t. 


The point is, will you help me find her, | 


Rusty?” 


_ “I knew there was some catch to this | 
job,” says I. “But I’m game. I’ll do my 


best, Mrs. Gowdy.”’ 


“Thank you, Rusty,” says she, with one | 


of her winnin’ smiles. ‘‘ We will drive back 
to town right after luncheon.” 

And that’s how I come to be let in on this 
sleuthin’ campaign that sends us cruisin’ 


around Sheridan Square and that neighbor- | 


hood in a shiny new coupé with a freaky- 
dressed old girl as a passenger. No wonder 
we was stared at by the natives. 


“Course there’s no use askin’ questions, 


for more’n half that section is full of Dago 


tenements, and the studio crowd isa shiftin’ | 


one that only gets acquainted in little 
groups. The Village is just as much city as 
Harlem is. My scheme is to hang around 
until we spots somebody that looks like 
Stella, and then trail her until we find out 
if we’re right or wrong. We had a couple 
of photos to go by, but at that it looked 
like a long shot. Ma Gowdy was keen for 
it though. 


The first day we saw more’n a dozen | 


girls that one or the other of us thought 
might be Stella, and we’d squint first at 
them and then at the photos, and some- 
times chase ’em for blocks. 


shifty gum-shoe work findin’ out their 
names. But one was a Miss McGuire who 
was jugglin’ dishes in a quick lunch, and 
the other was Rosa Saprollo, cashier in a 
corner drug store. And Rosa’s boss caught 
me givin’ the soda jerker the third degree 
and promised to knock my block off if he 


saw me around there again. So after that | 


I was a bit cagy. 

We had no better luck and fewer clews 
the second day. But on the third we struck 
something. I saw a bob-haired girl in a 
jumper dodge into a delicatessen store, and 
when she came out we both had a good 


view of her. This one looked a lot like the | 


pitchers, too, especially around the mouth 
and eyes. 

“But Stella wouldn’t be dressed like 
that,” objects Ma Gowdy. 

“Why not?” says I. “It’s what most of 
these arty skirts wear, and if she was gonna 
camp down here she’d want to dress the 
We gotta move quick or we'll lose 
’ says Ma Gowdy, edgin’ 
forward on the seat with her keen eyes 
followin’ this slim young thing that’s glidin’ 
graceful through the noonday crowd on 
Sixth Avenue. “There! She’s turned into 
that side street.” 

I jumps the bus from first into third, cuts 
in ahead of a taxi, misses a squad of jab- 
berin’ buttonhole makers by an inch, and 
keeps her in sight. Two minutes later she 
gave us the slip, for the next we knew she’d 
disappeared. 

“Must have swung into Macdougal Al- 
ley,” says I. ; 

It was a good guess, but only by leavin’ 
the car and dashin’ on afoot did I catch her 


Two I trailed | 
clear to where they was goin’ and did some | 


FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


KNAPP-FELT HATS 


for MEN 


KNAPP-FELT hat made by the 

Cavanagh Edge process may 
be depended upon to give unusual 
satisfaction in the three essentials of 
headwear propriety; style, wear 
and becomingness. 


Tue STYLE 1s felted into a Cavanagh Edge 
hat by hand in hot water—it has a made- 
to-order appearance that cannot be pro- 
duced by machine methods. 


Tne Lona SERVICE is guaranteed by the 
extra tightness of the felt and the expert 
handwork employed in the manufacture. 


Proper BECOMINGNESS is assured by the 
readiness with which a Cavanagh Edge hat 
lends itself to the whim of the wearer. A 
hat should be a part of the personality of 
the wearer and a Knapp-Felt Cavanagh 
Edge meets this requirement. 


Knapp-Felt Hats, made by the Cavanagh Edge pro- 
cess are $8.00 upward, everywhere. Other Knapp-Felt 
Hats from $6.00 to $40.00. Write for Tur Harman! 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 
620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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T IS the purpose of Consolidation Service to 
supply the consumer not merely with coal but 
with the coal best suited for his purpose. 


This service begins in the mine and ends 
only at the furnace in which Consolidation Coal 
is consumed. 


It is a service which sees to it that visible 
impurities are removed in the mine and at the 
tipple, and that laboratory tests are made to in- 
sure the shipping of Consolidation Clean Coal, 
low in ash and sulphur and high in heat value. 


It is a service which enables the consumer, 
through the Department of Tests of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, to obtain, free of charge, 
advice on the operating practice that should be 
adopted to utilize Consolidation Clean Coal 
with the utmost economy. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Marker Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
843 South Canal Street 
.__f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Azens MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
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again, gettin’ there just in time to see her 
make another turn and step into a doorway. 
After she’d shut the door behind her I 
walks up and took the number, and as I’m 
doin’ that I notices some card plates along 
the side of the jamb. In one was a new card 
that had ‘“‘ Estelle Gowdy”’ written on it. 
When I reports to Ma Gowdy she pats 
me on the shoulder enthusiastic. “I knew 
you had a lot of sense, Rusty,” says she. 
“Of course it’s her. 
dle name, and she’s simply dropped the 
Trimble: I don’t know asI blame her. Now 
you’re sure you can find the house again?”’ 
“Couldn’t miss it,” says I. ‘“‘There’s a 


| sign out of a furnished studio to let just 


over the door.” ‘ 

“There is?”’ says she. ‘Let me think a 
moment. No, I’ll do my thinking later. 
Hunt up the agent, or whoever has charge, 
and rent that studio for me.” 

That does get a gasp out of me. “But 
listen. Mrs. Gowdy,” says I, “it ain’t ina 
reg’lar house, you know—just one of a row 
of two-story shacks that must have been 
stables once. You—you wouldn’t think of 
livin’ there, would you?”’ 

“Tf Stella can stand it I guess I can,” 
says she. “For a while, at least. It’s the 
only way I can be near her.” ’ 

Well, I knew there was no use arguin’ 
with her, and inside of an hour she’d signed 
a lease for something she’d never seen. 
Then she says she must go back to the hotel 
after some of her things, and phone Mamie 
that we’d found Stella. 

“T’m not going to tell her where, either,”’ 
says she. ‘‘If I am to help the girl in any 
way she mustn’t be interfered with, and she 
mustn’t know who I am. That means I 
shall have to invent another name. Do you 
mind if I borrow yours, Rusty, and call 
myself Mrs. Gillan?” 

“Help yourself,’ says I. “I ain’t any 
too sure how it came to be wished on me 
anyway. But what if she should remember 
how you looked, and guess?” 

“That’s so,’ says Ma Gowdy. “She 
might. Mamie did bring her to see me 
quite often at one time, when Stella was 
five or so, and I don’t suppose I’ve changed 
so much,” 

“There’s another thing, too,” says I. 
“What you gonna give out that you’re 
doin’, down in one of them studio joints?” 

“Why can’t I be doing what the others 
are?” says she. “I used to like to daub 
around with paints. I did some pansies on 
a plaque once. I’ll do some more.” 

“There’s no law to stop you,” says I, and 
we each grins. 

When I unloads her she says she’ll be 
ready to go down to her studio abeut ten 
next mornin’. [ was right on the dot, but 
the doorman says she ain’t showed up yet. 
He kinda shakes his head over it too. 

“Never knew the old girl to go gaddin’ 
about like this before,’ says he. ‘‘ And now 
she’s had a hairdresser up in her room all 
the mornin’.” 

“Maybe she’s havin’ a permanent put 
in,” I suggests. 

“Her!” says Larry. 
wear rings in my ears.” 

So he was no more braced than me for 
what was handed us half an hour later. 
I’m the first one to spot her, though not 
until I heard her speak was I sure. For 
what comes followin’ the bellhop out with 
the new suitcase is a slender female in one 
of these tight one-piece dresses cut short 
at the bottom, openwork slippers, sunburn- 
shade silk socks, and a sugar-scoop lid that 
all but covers her eyes. And if it hadn’t 
been for the merry twinkle and the russet- 
apple cheeks I’d have taken her for one of 
the usual type that floats in and out of 
such hotels. 

“Land sakes, Rusty, don’t let your eyes 
pop clear out of your head,” says she. 
“You, too, Larry. It’s only me.” 

And it was—Ma Gowdy! Neither of us 
could do anything but gawp. 

“Well,”’ ske goes on, “if I’m to live in 
Greenwich Village I got to dress the part, 
haven’t I? I thought it all out last night, 
and this morning I called in M’selle Quinn, 
and she fixed me up with these things. Now 
quit staring, will you? I feel as if I had 
hardly anything on—and I haven’t much. 
But she said I was right up to date.” 

“Tl say so,” says I. ‘“You’re most 
crowdin’ day after tomorrow.” 

“Honest, Mrs. Gowdy,” says Larry, ‘I 
thought it was some young girl.” 

“Blarney!’’ says she. ‘But whisper. 
You don’t know the worst. Look!’ 

With that she lifts off the hat, and there’s 
her gray hair cut in a boyish bob that curls 
around her ears as cute as any flapper’s you 


\ 


“Just as like I’d 


Gowdy’s her mid-. 
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ever saw. ’Course it’s kind of a g, 
seein’ her that way, but I can’t help gh 
admirin’. aie] 

‘“You’re a knock-out, Mrs. Gowdy,” , 
I. “Blamed if you don’t look youn;? 
your daughter.” | 

“Go on with you!” says she. “Tr} 
silliest old woman in seven states, but} 
not sure that I’m not enjoying it, } 
let’s start.” Pi ) 

On the way down she sketches out 
plans, the main object being to get frie 
with Stella and keep her out of as n; 
mischief as possible. She don’t know ¢} 
how she can manage the act, but she thi 
that being in the same building 
her a chance to get acquainted, a 
trust to luck for the rest. 

“T suppose I’ll really have to me 
with paints some,” says she, “but y 
aching for is to do some cooking. 
to think I was a bang-up cook, Ru 
so did the children; and I’ve bee 
hotel food for so long that my fin 
itch to get hold of a frying pan and 
oven door once more. I’ll let yo 
one of my apple pies some day.’ 

But when we’d climbed a flight 
stairs and she got a view of t 
posted loft with the two dingy wi 
a skylight, and she’d looked aro 
junky furniture and the dusty pl: 
and the fishnet draperies and the b 
in one corner, she hunched her 
and dropped into a creaky Roman 

“So this is a studio!” says she, 
With a few roosts nailed up it wou 
make such a bad chicken house.” 4 
she chuckles. ‘Where’s the kite] 
Rusty?” 4 

I points to a dark corner where th 
an iron sink and a shelf with a one-b 
gas-plate on it. ‘& 

“Oh, well!’ says she. “I can ha 
small gas range put in, and maybea 
can find room for a bathtub and y 
somewhere.” 

“Tt ain’t arty to have ’em,” s 
“T’ll hide ’em with screens anc 
says she. ich i 
studio?” ; 

“‘Sh-h-h!” says I. “Just across 

Well, I spent the best part of 
chasin’ up plumbers and doin’ err; 
her, and when I left she’d got 
into a blue-and-yellow afiair that 
a smock, set up an easel she’d fount 
the couch, spread around some oil p 
and brushes, and was startin’ oe 
some eggs. Her bright old eyes are bea 
too. Ne) 

“Whether I’m any help to Stella 
says she, “‘this is going to be a lar 
around about two o’clock tomorrow 
and take me for a drive somewher 

“You’re gonna need it, Mrs. 
says I. 

“Mrs. Gillan, down here, Ru 
she, shakin’ a finger. 4 

“It ought to be Miss from the we 
look tonight,” says I. 

“That’s what I feel like, anywa 
she. 

Well, inside of three or four 
was all settled as comfy as anybo 
expect to be in such quarters. She 
scrubwoman in and cleaned up mo 
dirt, she’d hung some flowered 
the windows, set afew bloomin’ pla 
ledge, and got the gas range worki 
she’d made a stab at paintin’ a pi 

“What do you think of it, R 
asks. ; 

“Why,” says I, steppin’ up 
looks like real hand paintin’, all 
guy with three arms settin’ off 
ain’t it?” 

She has kind of a chokin’ spel 
but after she gets her breath she 
into a chair. “Listen, Rusty,’ 
““When we lived up on the farm 
brickyards we had, out in the 
crab-apple tree. Every spring it w 
blossoms. It stood up like—l 
fountain. This is a picture of t 
I remember it.” i 

“Gosh!” says I, lookin’ foolish. 
poor guesser, ain’t I?” , a 

“Perhaps I’m a poor painter, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says I. 
a peek or two into the joints on 
floor, and them birds has done wo 
that. You ain’t had Stella in for a 
yet, have you?”> ~ ‘% 

She shakes her head. “I’m not | 
on very well there,” says she. * 
passed me in the hallway or on t 
several times, and I’ve tried to n 
antly to her, but she always hurries by. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Ansounds of wild parties in her place?” 
* 


? says Ma Gowdy. “She keeps 
- ciet. I believe she is painting, too, 
tcing lessons. But that dark girl 
sirs has a lot of noisy friends who 
carrying on at times. I suppose 
| take up with her first, if she does 
syone. I think I should like Stella 
She isn’t exactly a beauty, but she 
nteresting face. I’m sure there’s a 
rowdy in her. But there must be 
*less Trimble also. I wish I knew 
make her like me. Mamie has 
eral messages to the hotel asking 
was going to bring Stella home, and 
naven’t even spoken to her. Per- 
siy plan was all wrong.” 
}ked that way, for even in the Vil- 
pple don’t seem to be chummy with 
¢;xt-door neighbors, any more’n they 
gjats. And Ma Gowdy begun to act 
3] was gettin’ discouraged. 
ht, about the end of the week, when 
ovd up one afternoon to take her for 
, she pulls me into the studio and 
xe door. 
at do you think, Rusty?” says she, 
jed. “I’ve done it!” 
|, somebody to say it does look like 
etree?”’ says I. 


no!” says she. “Stella! I’ve made 
with her. You couldn’t guess how.” 
mie two wide ones. 
Wh doughnuts!” says she. “I re- 
ie that she used to like them as a 
tl—hot ones. And I hadn’t finished 
the first batch before she came 
ig at the door. Said she just couldn’t 
t. Made her think of her Grand- 
h Gowdy’s doughnuts. Well, you 
pss how hard it was for me to keep 
e straight with her tellin’ me that. 
made her sit right down while I 
some tea water and got out some 
sand wehadarealfeast. And Sunday 
nig she’s coming in for hot waffles and 
ees, Perhaps she’ll gofor a drive with 
ee out in New Jersey somewhere.” 
(, she did. And it was while we was 
nalong easy over back roads up be- 
ifenafly that she starts tellin’ Ma 
i all about how she happened to be 
iVillage. I got most of it, although I 
lve to stretch my ear a bit. She 
by sayin’ that she simply couldn’t 
(t at home any longer. 
seemed such a silly stupid way to 
(one’s life,” says she, “just going 


me rackety party to another and 
nothing but dance and gamble and 
| And men are such beasts. There 
“wo who—well, never mind them. 
were friends of dad; at least, they 
as such. But some of the women 
‘t much better. And a few of the 
_How sick I got of the lot. But I 
know how to keep away from them, 
re to go, until I met a girl who had 
down here and who told me about 
udio. I hated to run away, and to 
alone; but what else was there for 
‘do? I suppose mother’s throwing a 
Tell, she’ll have to stand it. I’m not 
back—ever.” 
ere were no relatives?’ asked Ma 


y. 

one that I cared about living with,” 
‘tella. “Uncle Sam is all right, but 
Mary has five children and her house 
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is little more than a nursery. And Aunt 
Christie is a bridge and mah-jongg fiend. 
Of course there’s Grandmother Gowdy, 
living somewhere in town, but I don’t know 
much about her except that dad’s always 
Saying she dresses like a scarecrow. Any- 
way, she’d be a back number.” 

“Of course,” says Ma Gowdy. “And 
you like painting?” 

“I’m crazy over it,” says Stella. “I took 
a few lessons one winter while we were in 
Rome. But I’m afraid I’m no genius. It’s 
great fun trying, though, isn’t it? How are 
you getting on? I think it’s perfectly bully 
of you to keep at it. How long ago did you 
start, Mrs. Gillan?” 

“Oh, years!’’ saysshe. “But I droppedit. 
I’m not much more than a beginner now.” 

“You must show me some of your things,”’ 
Says Stella. “I hope we’re going to be great 
friends.” 

And out of the tail of my eye I could see 
Ma Gowdy’s face light up. For sixteen and 
sixty-odd they’d made a good start at bein’ 
chums. 

As the days go by they kept gettin’ 
thicker and thicker, and most of the time 
that Stella wasn’t takin’ art lessons or 
paintin’ she was with her new friend across 
the hall; droppin’ in for a chat, stayin’ for 
a meal of real food, or out drivin’ with us. 
Ma Gowdy tells me how they often go out 
at night for dinner together in one of them 
nutty places like The Pink Pup or The 
Pirates’ Cave where they can eat spaghetti 
Espagnol and be gawped at by ten-day 
trippers from Beloit, Wisconsin, and Terre 
Haute. 

“You ain’t ever spilled the news about 
who you really are?” I asks Ma Gowdy 
once. 

“No,” says she. “I’m afraid that would 
spoil it all.’’ 

“How you ever gonna coax her out of 
this, then?”’ says I. 

There’s a merry twinkle in the old girl’s 
eye as she shakes her head. “I don’t know, 
Rusty,” says she. ‘I haven’t tried as yet. 
I’m beginning to wonder if I ever will. For 
I am having such a good time.” 

“Huh!” says I. “Listens like you’d swal- 
lowed the bug yourself.” 

And say, whaddye think? Next time I 
reports at the studio I finds the door open, 
and when I looks in, there’s Ma Gowdy 
lettin’ Stella light a cigarette for her. 

“It helps keep the moths out of my 
bobbed hair,” says she, chucklin’. 

Then, only the other day, as I’m waitin’ 
on aside street uptown while the two of ’em 
do some shoppin’, who should I see parked 
in front of a show window but Mr. Buell, 
my old boss. The one that got hooked by the 
widow, you remember. And the two kids 
are with him. Very much so. He’s busy 
keepin’ ’em out of trouble while mamma 
buys herself some new gloves, I expect. As 
soon as he spots me I gives him the grin. 

“Got you subbin’ in for the nursemaid, 
have they, Mr. Buell?” I asks. 

He pinks up and looks foolish. “Oh, 
yes,” says he. ‘‘We are without one just 
now. They seldom stay more than two 
weeks, blast ’em. But what are you doing, 
Rusty?” 

Then it’s my turn to work an ear flush. 
“Me?” says I. ‘Why, I’m tryin’ to keep 
up with a trick grandmother.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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ashington 

housewives 
helped 

lay down the law to us 


T THE Y.W.C.A. in Washington, in the Fall of 

1919, thousands of the Capital’s housewives “‘laid 

down the law” to us—dictated the kind of bread they 
wanted us to make for them. 


Wives of cabinet members were among the judges who 
reviewed the army of home-made loaves submitted as 
models for us to follow in making Bond Bread. 


It is fitting that America’s leading loaf should also stand 
first in the Nation’s Capital. It is fitting that, of all the 
43,040 housewives who showed us how to make Bond 
Bread, so many should have come from Washington, D. C. 
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“Only last week, sir, near the town of 
Ganlook, six Bolshevik agitators from Ax- 
phain were seized by an angry crowd of 
peasants and hanged to telegraph poles. 
In cutting them down later on, the citizens, 
realizing that they probably would have 
further use for good stout ropes, simply 
slashed off the heads and let the bodies 
drop to the ground; and the heads, too, for 
that matter.’”’ He hesitated and then went 
on dryly, ‘‘That is the kind of headway 
they are making, sir.” 

Yorke was too wise to question him 
further about government affairs or to seek 
information concerning the royal house- 
hold. He would have gained nothing by 
pursuing such a course. On the contrary, it 
is quite probable that he would have in- 
spired distrust and suspicion in the mind of 
the man. Graustark, he reflected, was con- 
stantly on the lookout for spies and 
mischief-makers, and this man was a govern- 
ment employe. 

The train pounded noisily and laboriously 
over a serpentine track, along the bank of a 
turbulent ice-strewn river, charging down 
through the gaps in the mountains. The 
range over which it was creeping in such a 
tortuous, snail-like way was made up of a 
series of lofty, rugged peaks whose crests 
were bare of vegetation and capped with 
snow. The railway, following the course of 
the river, clung precariously to the rocky 
base of towering eminences on one side of 
the sinister defile. Scarce a mile distant, 
on the opposite side of the river, stupendous 
heights reared themselves with unbeliev- 
able abruptness, reflecting in a sense the 
invisible peaks the train was skirting. 

Yorke was impressed by the invulnerable 
nature of this gigantic barricade protecting 
the snug little principality of Graustark. 
What a stronghold it was! What an im- 
pregnable barrier God had thrown up 
about the mysterious, delectable bowl of 
plenty that lay so safely out of reach of the 
ravenous world! 

The afternoon was well spent before the 
train began to slip out from among the 
monster hills, revealing occasional views of 
the uneven plains and woodland of Grau- 
stark. Presently small farms and fields took 
their place in the picture; then the spires 
and towers of hidden villages far off the 
railway line; then quarries gleaming white 
in the March sunshine, and the gaunt black 
chimneys and shafts of mines on the slopes. 
Wagon roads scarred the open spaces, thin 
white threads stretching off to the north— 
always to the north. For in the north, 
forty miles away, lay Edelweiss, the capital, 
cradled among the foothills of the encircling 
range. Herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, 
ox-drawn carts on the distant knolls and 
highways; later human figures in fields 
and dooryards—women in bright-colored 
dresses; men in faded green coats or capes, 
with dirty white leggings and peaked 


leathern hats; children in belted smocks of, 


various hues. 

The woodlands were of hardy mountain 
firs and pines, dull green masses under a 
turquoise sky. There was no snow on the 
brown, winter-stripped earth; but the ever- 
narrowing river was filled with swift- 
moving cakes and floes of ice. 

There were but few passengers on the 
train. Yorke had a compartment all to 
himself. He was not lonely, however, nor 
bored. He had his thoughts, his :magina- 
tion to keep him company. The latter, at 
least, was sprightly. It had saved him 
many a lonely hour in far lonelier places 
than this.» Besides, the friendly guard paid 
him frequent visits. 

They were slowing down for a small 
mountainside station when the guard came 
in and closed the corridor door behind him. 

“T regret to inform you, sir, that all 
passengers traveling to the capital must be 
discharged at Haddak, a station on this 
side of the river, eight kilometers from 
Edelweiss.. The bridge is unsafe. We dare 
not cross. It has been so for more than.a 
fortnight. The floods and the ice have 
weakened it dangerously. Up to last week 
travelers crossed on the ice, but now that is 
impossible. A footpath of timber has been 
placed across the bridge between the rails. 
Passengers are expected to cross the bridge 
afoot. It is quite safe. Diligences meet 
them at the other end and transfer them 
to the city. In your case, sir, a motor car 
will be in waiting.” 

Yorke’s dismay gave way to surprise. 

“A motor car for me?” 
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“Yes, Mr. Pendennis Yorke, a motor 
car.” 

“You know my name?” 

“Most certainly, sir. Is it not revealed 
on your passport?” : 

“Of course—to be sure. But why a 
motor for me? Why this distinction?” 

“That question, sir, I cannot answer. I 
only know that you are to be met at the 
bridge and driven speedily to the Hotel 
Regengetz, where suitable accommodations 
await you.” 

“But how the devil did anyone know I 
was coming by this train? I did not 
telegraph ahead.” 

“T can only say, sir, that we were ad- 
vised you would arrive in Klodso today. 
Our instructions were to be on the lookout 
for you and to see that you had every 
comfort within our means to provide.” 

“Oho! That accounts for the very excel- 
lent luncheon I had after leaving Selnak— 
for which I was to settle at the end of the 
journey, I think you said. And also that 
astonishingly fine bottle of wine that came 
with it.” 

The guard smiled. 

“Yes, sir; and also for this electric 
heater, without which you would have 
found the journey most disagreeable.” 

“Well, I’m blessed! And I dare say we 
may also include your own polite and 
friendly company in the list of comforts?” 

“Tf you are pleased so to describe my 
duties, sir,” said the guard modestly. “I 
may be pardoned for adding, Mr. Yorke, 
that I happen to be the only guard in the 
service who speaks English.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” exclaimed Yorke, 
surprised into a distinctly American ejacu- 
lation. “Gad, you can’t beat that for 
attention, can you?” 

“There are two ways of looking at it, 
sir,” said the guard, and Yorke gave him a 
sharp look. 

“T see. They wanted to know what I 
had to say for myself, eh?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir; you misunderstand me. 
What I meant was that my efforts to make 
the journey less lonely may have proved a 
burden to you. One never can tell, sir. 
I trust I have not disturbed you with 


“Bless you, no! You’ve been a life- 
saver.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?”’ 

“‘T mean to say, a great comfort to me. 
I have enjoyed our little chats. By the 
way, if you will let me have the bill for my 
lunch I will settle it now. We must be 
nearly at the end of the journey.” 

The guard shook his head. 

“T am afraid it cannot be done, Mr. 
Yorke. My orders were plain. At the end 
of the journey I was instructed to inform 
you.” : 

“Well then, would you mind informing 
me who it is I am to settle with at the end 
of the journey?” 

.‘‘My orders are not so elastic as that, 
sir,’ replied the guard, something like 
finality in his tone. 

“Far be it from me to complain,” ex- 
claimed Yorke. ‘‘I partake of a surpassingly 
fine luncheon—better than anything I’ve 
ever seen on a train even in America—and 
my credit is so good that By gracious! 
Now that I think of it, it’s a long sight 
better than it is even in my own country. 
I'd like to see the dining-car conductor over 
there who would let me out of his sight till 
after I’d paid up and tipped the waiter 
besides.”’ 

“You may not have observed, sir, that 
we carry no restaurant car on this train,” 
said the man quietly. 

Yorke started. 

“T can’t remember rubbing a lamp as 
Aladdin did, and presto! a magic feast is 
served. If you haven’t a dining car, where 
the deuce did my luncheon come from?” 

“T am at-liberty to state that it came 
down with us from Edelweiss this morning in 


charge of a special chef and the waiter who 
served you. The third compartment back 
of this was turned into a temporary kitchen 
for the day, a small campaign stove being 
installed. I hope you did not notice the 
smell of cooking, sir.” 

The American was dumfounded. 

“See here,” he began seriously, ‘what 
does all this mean? Who is back of all 
this?”’ 

“T am only a servant, Mr. Yorke,” re- 
plied the guard with dignity. 

“T understand,” said Yorke after a 
moment. ‘Meaning, I take it, that you 
are simply obeying orders?”’ 

“Yes, sir; obeying orders.” 

“No use asking any more questions, I 
suppose?” 

“May I be pardoned for saying that it 
would be a waste of breath?” 

“You don’t look like the Sphinx,” said 
Yorke whimsically. Suddenly he sat up 
very straight. ‘‘By George, I’ve got it! 
It’s a case of mistaken identity. They’ve 
got me confused with some royal nibs 
traveling incog. Good Lord! What a 
situation! Wonderful idea for a farce—if I 
were only a comedian. See here, my friend, 
who do they really think I am?”’ 

“There is no mistake,’”’ said the guard 
quietly. ‘‘You are Mr. Pendennis Yorke, 
plain American citizen. Your name, sir, is 
very well known in Graustark, and has 
been for quite a long time:”’ 

“Great Scott! You don’t mean to tell 
me they read my stuff out here in Grau- 
stark?” 

“T cannot say as to that. Nevertheless, 
it is a very well-known name. And now, 
sir, it is my privilege to instruct you as to 
how you are to proceed ,after leaving the 
train at Haddak. You will confer a favor 
on the railway officials and accommodate 
the rest of the passengers if you will be 
ready to disembark the instant the train 
stops. There will be persons on hand to 
take immediate charge of your luggage. 
You will follow these bearers without delay 
across the bridge. Not until you are safely 
over and the motor car is under way will 
the rest of the passengers be permitted to 
cross. These are our orders, sir. I trust you 
will be good enough to assist us in carrying 
them out.” 

“Pinch me,” was all that Yorke could 

say. 
It was not a dream, as he found out the 
instant the train came to a standstill at 
Haddak. His bags were snatched up by 
two uniformed men and whisked forward in 
the wake of a bobbing lantern. 

Night had fallen swiftly, suddenly. Yorke 
did not hesitate. He promptly fell in be- 
hind the two men, keeping close to their 
heels as they strode off alongside the for- 
ward carriages. He was thrilled; he was 
excited and eager. It was all so very 
mysterious, so very puzzling, this extraor- 
dinary interest that was being taken in 
his welfare. Who was he that a whole train- 
load of people should be commanded to sit 
still while he crossed the trestle without 
fear of being jostled? Who was he that he 
should have a special kitchen, a special 
guard, special porters and a private auto- 
mobile? Surely he could not be that inconse- 
quential person he had always suspected 
himself of being—Pendennis Yorke! Noin- 
deed! He must be a person of considerable 
importance; and such being the case, he 
couldn’t possibly be Pendennis Yorke. 
That explained everything. He wasn’t 
himself. 

They passed the panting locomotive and 
then took to the center of the track. A 
short distance ahead of the luggage car- 
riers walked two men, one of whom carried 
the lantern. Yorke blinked rapidly. His 
pace slackened. The headlight of the engine 
revealed them to be soldiers! 

A voice behind him called out in English, 
“Do not be alarmed. The bridge is quite 
safe for foot passengers.” 


He whirled and beheld a tall man! 
uniform of an army officer stalki 
not ten feet behind him. A swift g 
disclosed the somewhat consoling: ab 
of sword or sidearms. i 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the Americar} 
ing to a halt. 4 

The officer favored him with 
jerky salute as he drew up b 
Yorke took in the uniform at a: 
recalled the smart, splendid 
Austrian officer of the olden da 
war. A red cap trimmed wi 
short, snug-fitting green overco 
with braid and bedecked with 
belt with a gold scabbard ¢ 
trousers and high black cavalry | 
wearer of this showy raiment 
faced, dashing young man of al 
age. He had a peculiarly eng 

“T am Captain Sambo, M 
the Graustark Patrol,” he annou 
tending his hand. - 

“Sambo?” Yorke repeated, 
whether to laugh or not. He g 
captain’s hand. 

“Rodovic Franz Joseph Sam} 
service. I trust you had a comfe 
up, sir.” ‘ 

“Very,” said Yorke briefly. 
The name is very familiar, capt 

They were walking rapidly 1 
bridge now. 

“T am of the fourteenth g 
said the other, not without a tre 
in his voice, 

Yorke saw that he was not 
laugh. He decided that it was 
to remark that there were a g 
Sambos in America. ; 

“My word!” he exclaimed. 
tainly do go back a long way 
captain. That ought to take 
family back to the flood.” 

“The first Sambo of record, ] 
was a bowman in the service | 
Queen Yanzi, who reigned at the 
of the fifteenth century. Sh 
the Black Queen, as you may 
because the whole world turned 
short time on her coronation da 
eclipse of the sun, as we woul 
well understand in these day: 
those days a terrifying revelation 
displeasure. The poor lady w. 
in the third year of her reign 
holding her accountable for th 
that swept over the country 
There were Sambos before the 
doubt,”’ he went on smilingly, 
afraid to dig them up. He ap) 
been an honestfellow. His fathe 
natural that he should have had 
have been a rascal. . . . Her 
the bridge. It is quite a lon 
keep to the center of the footw 
will be in no danger. Or if yo 
take my arm in case the rus 
below should cause you to beco 
or giddy, please do not hesitate to — 

“T will be all right, thanks. A 
kind of you, captain, but I’ 
walking the strait-and-narrow 

The captain chuckled softly as 
behind. 

“A mighty decent, attract 
thought Yorke, considerably gr 
that responsive chuckle. 

They came in due time to the! 
the long bridge. After proceedi 
hundred yards ahead on the 
way, the soldiers and the carr 
off the embankment and ran @ 
highway below. By the tim 
the officer came up with them, ' 
bags and belongings had been st 
the waiting automobile, the 
standing at attention and a 
man was holding open the door 
limousine. ; 

On ahead were a number of § 
and several cumbersome-look 
drawn diligences, relics of a bygot 
paced era. : 

“After you, Mr. Yorke,” said th 
tain, as the American hesitated. 

Yorke had noticed a little gr 
formed motorcyclists at the roa 
rods farther on. 

“Ts this really intended for 
inquired, still incredulous and 

“Most certainly, sir,” replied 
and Yorke was positive that he 
note of surprise in the man’s V' 
say, “For whom else, pray?” 

(Continued on Page 1 


_ (Continued from Page 118) 
‘ell, ’l take your word for it, captain,” 
the bewildered American, putting 
‘ot on the running board. ‘“‘Remem- 
’s your mistake, not mine, if any- 
neomes of this.” 
‘fear I do not quite grasp you ——”’ 
mean to say, if we’re yanked up and 
,martialed for this.” 
“h?” This was uttered with a coldly 
inflection that left no doubt as to the 
in’s disapproval of so flippant a jest. 
entered the car and was followed 
aptain Sambo. A moment later the 
an sprang up beside the man at the 
- and the car was off. It glided 
«gh the lane of cars and diligences and 
-90n tearing along through the night at 
art clip. Near at hand, but invisible 
‘e occupants of the car, raced the 
j-eycle squad, the roar of their machines 
; above the muffled thunder of the 
isine. 
don’t mind saying, captain, that this 
ot me guessing,” ventured Yorke, 
st pleadingly, when they had gone a 
jor so without speaking. 
(ptain Sambo relaxed a little. He had 
ed noticeably after Yorke’s un- 
«tional reflection upon his official in- 


is 


ven so, Mr. Yorke, I cannot see 
42in we are laying ourselves open to 
j-martial or ——” 
"wh, my dear fellow,” cried his com- 
im heartily, ““you must never take an 
ican seriously on such short ac- 
itance. If you should come to know 
yetter—and I hope you may—you’ll 
to pay absolutely no attention to half 
hings I say.” 
' see. Then you were not actually 
ating that ——” 
‘Tot at all, not at all. I was merely 
‘ising what is commonly known as our 
ican humor. Sorry it didn’t make a 
vith you. You see, we Americans are 
isupposed to take anything very seri- 
except our humor, and when that fails 
well, we’re lost, that’s all.” 
\h, now I am beginning to realize how 
quaint your famous American humor 
be, Mr. Yorke. We of Graustark 
Id be thoroughly familiar with it by 
itime, however. His Serene Highness, 
ce Robin, is half American by birth. 
ie than half by nature, I should ‘say. 
father, the late prince consort, was an 
riean. The present princess is half 
rican. She is, as you may already 
y, the daughter of Prince Dantan of 
ae and his American spouse, the 
cess Beverly. So, you see, we are 
r firmly attached to America—con- 
ed, as you might say, by marriage.” 
Would it be lése majesté, captain, if I 
>to ask you a few questions concerning 
royal family?” 
be of course, would depend,” re- 
1 the captain guardedly. 
I’ve been reading up on Graustark this 
week or ten days, preparatory to the 
out here. By the way, I suppose you 
why I have come to Graustark?”’ 
our credentials explain the nature of 
¢ visit to our country, Mr. Yorke.” 
Well, as I was saying, I’ve read every- 
gI could find concerning your country, 
‘m bound to admit I am still con- 
rably in the dark. Hazy, vague, be- 
ed, as it were. You are pretty much out 
ungs over here in your mountain fast- 
Captain Sambo. Prince Robin is still 
he throne, I take it?” d 
2 Sambo was startled into a quick, 
ching glance at the indistinct face of 
companion. 
Of a certainty, sir,’ he answered stiffly. 
¢ Is our hereditary ruler. There has 
ono attempt to overthrow the crown 
e he was a very small boy. The Mar- 
f conspiracy, twenty-five years ago, 
ch you will find upon studying our 
ory, was foiled. I was a lad myself at 
time, but I well remember the riots, 
Pitched battles in the streets and the 
y Slege of the castle. . . . Yes, Mr. 
ke,” he concluded dryly, “Prince Robin 
ill on the throne, as you put it.” 
I put it badly, of course,” apologized 
American. “I am glad that he still 
s, Captain Sambo, and I hope he may 
tinue to reign till he dies of old age.” 
ook you, Mr. Yorke,” said the other 


He became ruler when ve oung, I 
erstand.” Bethe) wx 

He was a mere babe when his mother, 
frincess Yetive, and the Prince Con- 
e killed in a railway disaster. The 
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affairs of the country were in charge of the 
regents until Prince Robin reached the age 
of fifteen, when he was crowned.” 

_ “I trust you will not consider me too 
Inquisitive, but I should. like to get this 
matter of the royal family straightened out 
im my mind. Prince Robin married the 
Crown Princess of Dawsbergen some years 
ago. Have they any children?” 

“The marriage of Prince Robin and 
Princess Beyra took place on New Year’s 
Day, 1914, at Shenzarm Castle in Serros, 
the capital of Dawsbergen. They have two 
children, Prince Dantan and the Princess 
Yetive, aged eight and three respectively. 
His Serene Highness was with the army 
on the Galician front when the heir to the 
throne was born.” 

“Are they in Edelweiss at present?” 

“Yes; except for an occasional visit to 
Dawsbergen, Prince Robin and Princess 
Bevra have not left Edelweiss since the 
war. They are now in residence. In these 
days, Mr. Yorke, no monarch, great or 
small, can afford to jeopardize his throne 
by wandering too far away from it. There 
1S grave unrest everywhere. Even in our 
own land the seeds of revolution are being 
sown—red seeds that would grow into 
poisonous weeds in a day if left unwatched.”’ 

“The prince is popular with the people?” 

“He is idolized. And yet sometimes we 
slay the thing we love best,’ said the 
soldier bitterly. 
world.”’ 

“T know the kind of seeds you mean. 
They are being sown abundantly in my 
own country, captain, and I’m not so sure 
but that they are left unwatched.’’ 

“So we hear, Mr. Yorke,” said Captain 
Sambo slowly. ‘‘ You are strengthening the 
hands that one day will throttle you. Here 
in Graustark we have a way of stifling 
these noxious growths. The instant the 
sprout shows itself it is destroyed—not by 
the crown, as you might suspect, but by 
the people themselves. It is the wiser way. 
No longer than a month ago a group of 
traitors, together with several alien agita- 
tors, were hanged by their neighbors. The 
crown had no hand in these executions. 
No malcontent may charge the crown with 
oppression or injustice. The government in 
Graustark very shrewdly contends that our 
people will protect themselves against ruin; 
it depends upon them to stamp out the fire 
ere the wind blows it into a raging con- 
flagration, sweeping everything before it.” 

““A very sensible idea,’’ said Yorke 
thoughtfully, ‘‘to kill the snake before it 
can strike.” 

“Precisely. It is the only way.” 

“You have this advantage of us, cap- 
tain: You are all Graustarkians. In my 
country we are not all Americans. They 
eall America the melting pot. But, God 
help us, we mix a deadly brew. All that 
goes into the caldron does not melt. It 
merely seethes. It is a foul, deadly mess 
we serve to ourselves. We make a wry 
face, but we still go on adding poison to 
our gruel.” 

““We have a saying, sir, that young cab- 
bage can only be transformed into a rose- 
bud by one who is without sight, taste, 
smell and touch.” / 

“Why not the sense of hearing?”’ 

“Because, even though he be able to 
hear the opinions of others on the subject, 
he will not believe.” 

Yorke was silent for a long time. 

“By the way, captain, is it because I am 
an American that these most extraordinary 
courtesies are extended to me?” 

The Graustarkian hesitated. 

“Not exactly, sir,’ he replied. “By 
command of His Serene Highness, special 
favors have been accorded you, Mr. Yorke.” 

“What?” gasped Pendennis Yorke. 

“Upon being apprised of the imminence 
of your arrival, Prince Robin himself issued 
certain instructions to Baron Gourou.” 

“The prince? Why, my dear fellow, 
Prince Robin has never even heard of me! 
I’m just—I’m just nobody at all!” 

“The name of Pendennis Yorke, U.S. A., 
is very well known in Graustark,” de- 
clared Captain Sambo. “I may even say, 
without meaning to give offense, that it is 
somewhat of a household word at the 
castle.” 

““The—the devil you say!” 

The captain cleared his throat. When he 
spoke again it was in a more ceremonious 
manner. 

“Upon me, sir, has been conferred the 
honor of being chosen to act as your per- 
sonal escort and interpreter during your 
sojourn in our country. I am henceforth 
at your command, Mr. Yorke.” 


“Tt is the way with the - 
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“Pinch me!’’ commanded Pendennis 
Yorke for the second time that day. 


Vv 


RESENTLY the car, with its escort, 

swept out upon the crest of a long steep 
hill. Far ahead, in the valley below, 
gleamed the city of Edelweiss, a jumbled 
mass of lights that seemed to mount sky- 
ward in the effort to mingle with the stars. 
The effect was startling. 

Captain Sambo, sensing his companion’s 
astonishment, volunteered: 

_ “Edelweiss is the flower of the mountain- 
side, Mr. Yorke. The greater part of the 
city is built upon the slope of Mount Gan- 
look. The castle lies yonder at the extreme 
left. You can see its lights quite plainly. It 
stands at the foot of the mountain. Be- 
yond it there are no houses. The whole city 
lies before the castle. In the foreground, in 
the lowlands along the river, is the business 
section of Edelweiss. The residential quar- 
ter lies upon the mountainside, extending 
upward for several thousand feet. Indeed, 
the topmost houses are fully half a mile 
above the heart of the city. Those lights 
you see far above all the others are the 
windows of the Monastery of Saint Valen- 
tine at the top of the mountain. Off to the 
right, ina bend of theriver, yousee the lights 
of the fortress. But tomorrow, if you so de- 
sire, we will undertake a short tour of the 
city. I shall be pleased to point out all the 
places of interest.’ 

“Thanks so much,” was all that Yorke 
could say. He was beginning to experience 
the strange, the ineffable thrill of romance. 
His blood was tingling, his imagination was 
stirred. Mystery had greeted him at the 
border, mystery had attended him on 
the road and mystery still awaited him. 

Soon they were jostling over a rough cob- 
blestone street, between quaint little houses 
from which lights peeped through recessed 
casement windows under visorlike thatched 
roofs. Captain Sambo had lapsed into an 
alert silence, his gaze fixed steadily on the 
road ahead. Suddenly the car shot out 
from the narrow street into a wide, smooth 
avenue which ended apparently a short dis- 
tance farther on in an impassable barrier. 
Not a forbidding obstruction, however, for it 
was gay with many rows of lighted windows. 

“The Hotel Regengetz,”’ said the cap- 
tain briefly. 

A few moments later the car swung 
around the broad circle of the plaza and 
came to a stop under the porte-cochére of 
the famous hostelry. Sprightly attendants 
dashed down the steps, saluting. In a jiffy 
Yorke’s belongings were removed from the 
car. The captain stepped out and turned 
with a ceremonious bow. 

“It will not be necessary for you to stop 
at the office to register, Mr. Yorke. Youwill 
be conducted to your suite immediately.” 

By this time Yorke had joined him on 
the steps. He experienced a sudden fear 
that he was about to be deserted. 

“T say, captain,’ he began hurriedly, 
““won’t you join me at dinner? It would 
give me great pleasure—the greatest pleas- 
ure.”’ 

The captain bowed again. 

“Tt is quite impossible, Mr. Yorke.”’ He 
coughed discreetly. They were following 
the attendants up the steps. “Unless I am 
mistaken, other arrangements have been 
made.” 

“Other arrangements?” 

“Tt is now seven o’clock. You are to dine 
here at eight o’clock, sir, with a lady.” 

Yorke stopped short. 

“With a lady? Ye gods, man, is there no 
limit to Graustark’s hospitality?” 

“The situation may prove embarrass- 
ing, Mr. Yorke,” said the officer, with a 
smile; ‘‘but I dare say you will survive it.” 

‘Just a moment, please,’’ insisted Yorke, 
laying a hand on the other’s arm. “I don’t 
want to appear ungracious or finicky or 
anything of the sort, but I came to Grau- 
stark on business—strictly business. I——’”’ 

“Tn that case, Mr. Yorke, I should advise 
you not to offend the crown by declining to 
dine with a lady of the royal household.” 

“Holy ” began Pendennis Yorke, 
and gulped down the ‘mackerel’ that 
ordinarily completed the ejaculation. 

“Come, sir; you have but an hour to 
spare. It is not wise to keep a princess 
waiting.’’ He was chuckling softly. 

They passed through the lobby and 
mounted a broad staircase, pursued by a 
number of interested eyes. At the top of 
the steps they were met by the manager, 
who, with many bows and polite exclama- 
tions, conducted them down the corridor 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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hered them into a commodious, 
usly appointed sitting room. Mr. 
bags were already there, waiting to 
sed of as he saw fit by the valet 
d guard over them. The bell hops 
anished. Afterward, Yorke remem- 
that they had gone away without 
tips—proof positive that it was all a 


em. . 

The royal suite,’”’ announced Captain 

with a wave of his hand as the 
ger bowed himself out. 

Say, does this chap understand Eng- 

” demanded the American abruptly, 
ncating the valet. 
te does,” replied the captain. 

Then go into the bedroom with these 
zs and—and close the door,’ ordered 
exe, tossing his keys to the man. 

hen they were alone he turned upon 
tain Sambo. 

_ Did you say a princess?’’ 

(did, Mr. Yorke.” 

-Do—do you mean to say I’m to dine 
#4. a—with a royal princess—here in this 
iol—all alone?” 

Not quite alone,” said the captain, with 
_ ght lifting of the eyebrows, albeit he 
med good-naturedly. ‘You are to have 
ijier in the salle d manger. At a near-by 
ae you will, if you deign to look in that 
fiction, behold your humble servant 
eed with several other officers. At an- 
tr table close by will be several ladies 
m gentlemen of the court. Should your 
yosity prompt you to peer out of the 

lows overlooking the Platz, you will 
ijoyer an escort of six castle guardsmen. 
3} I must detain you no longer. At five 
nutes before eight I shall be here to con- 
jit you downstairs. Now—how is it you 

in America?—get busy.” 
ith that the elegant Captain Sambo de- 
ted, leaving his charge in a deeper state 
bamplexity than ever before in all his 
jotful life. Vastly excited and not a 
ie perturbed, he dashed into the bed- 
tmber, 

‘here he found the humble valet already 
nhe act of pressing his full-dress trousers. 
|stopped in amazement. Never had he 
wn such celerity as this. 

‘Your bath is drawn, sir,’’ announced 
|man, barely looking up from the ironing 
ird that reposed upon the arms of two 
al-looking chairs. “We anticipated your 
‘val, sir. If the temperature is not just 
your liking ——”’ 

‘Tt will be all right,” interrupted Yorke, 
‘ing about him with interest. ‘‘I shan’t 
‘ice whether it is hot or cold.’ 

‘I beg pardon, sir?” 

‘I mean to say, I don’t mind which it is. 
ake 7em both ways.” 

“When you are ready, sir, I shall fetch 
ir shaving things. Beg pardon, sir; shall 
nd your studs in this little black case?” 
Yorke nodded as he sat down on the edge 
the great canopied bed. 

‘I don’t see how I’m ever going to live 
to this,”’ he murmured weakly. 

‘I think, sir, I have found everything 
e. Will you wear the black studs, sir, or 
» white?” 

“Teel leave it entirely to you—er— 


“My name is Sharpe, sir.’’ 

“English?” 

‘Yes, sir, thank you, sir.” 

‘I suppose I ought to be manicured,” 

itured Yorke, dubiously regarding his 

Is. “And a haircut wouldn’t P 

“There will hardly be time, sir,’’ sug- 

ted the valet, scrutinizing him with a 
ul, appraising eye. “I dare say both 

ir nails and your hair will do quite well 

they are, if I may be permitted to so de- 

®, sir, The black studs, then. Thank 


1, sir.’ 
Sharpe resumed the interrupted process 
pressing. After a moment of indecision, 
rke nervously began to divest himself of 
travel-creased garments. 

‘Is she young or old?”’ he inquired, his 
ce muffled by the undervest he was at 
Moment pulling over his head. 

‘If you refer to the hotel, sir,” said the 
et, very distinctly, “she is. Very old, 


At_a quarter before eight, Yorke sur- 
ed himself in the tall, gold-framed 
val glass over in a corner of the bed- 
umber, He could not recall that he had 
t before taken such a keen, critical in- 
est in his personal appearance. He was 
prised and gratified by the inspection. 

at short period of contemplation he 
ne to a decision—henceforth he would 
to it that his dress suit was properly 
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pressed before he put it on. He rubbed his 
clean-shaven cheek and chin, readjusted 
his white tie, gave his waistcoat a needless 
hitch or two. 

“Well, Sharpe, do you think I’ll—er— 
do?” he inquired. 

“Quite, sir” —coming forward to flick a 
particle of dust from the shoulder of his 
creation. “And now the boutonnieére, sir.”’ 

He forthwith produced a fragrant gar- 
denia, astoundingly after the manner of the 
prestidigitator who garners posies and bun- 
nies and silver coins at will out of the sup- 
posedly empty air. This he proceeded 
deftly to insert in Yorke’s buttonhole. 

“You are a bright chap, Sharpe. I’ll give 
you one chance to guess who I remind my- 
self of at this moment?” 

“TI couldn’t possibly guess, sir.” 

“Cinderella,” said the stalwart Mr. 
Yorke. 

_ ‘IT shouldn’t have guessed it, sir, if you’d 

given me a thousand chances,” said Sharpe, 
with a twitch—a very slight twitch—of the 
lips. He strode over and opened the door 
for Yorke to pass into the sitting room. As 
the American sauntered through, the valet’s 
practiced eye traversed his long, well-set-up 
figure. 
_ “Very good, sir,” he said; but whether 
in the nature of comment or merely be- 
cause it was his way of temporarily dismiss- 
ing himself it would be useless to discuss. 

On the wall opposite the door hung a half- 
length portrait of a very good-looking 
young man in the vivid full-dress uniform 
of a high army official. Yorke paused to 
study the patrician features of this hand- 
some young man, whose painted eyes 
seemed, singularly, to regard him with an 
interest as keen as his own. 

“The prince,” decided Yorke, and forth- 
with straightened himself to his full height. 
On second thought, he crossed over to peer 
closely at the date in the lower corner of 
the canvas, and was relieved to find that it 
was 1920. “He looks noble enough to be an 
ancestor,’’ was his silent, admiring com- 
ment, as he turned away for a hasty in- 
spection of the regally appointed room. 

Almost the first object his gaze fell upon 
brought forth a sharp exclamation of dis- 
may and caused him to glance hurriedly 
and somewhat agitatedly about the room. 
This object was a large black portman- 
teau—a disreputable-looking bag it was, 
scuffed and scarred by many a vicious 


buffeting and seamed with the cracks of | 


decrepitude. It lay upon the floor just in- 
side the corridor door. 

His searching glance revealed no other 
occupant of the room—but whose bag was 
it? An uneasy thought shot through his 
brain. Were they planning to have some- 
one else share the suite with him? Someone 
to spy upon his every The flash of 
annoyance that leaped into his eyes gave 
way to one of sheer astonishment as he 
made out the name crudely painted in 
white letters on the end of the bag. His 
own name! Pendennis Yorke! No! He 
clapped his hand to his forehead and stared 
incredulously: 


Mrs. PENDENNIS YORK, U.S. A. 


He gaped for a moment or two as if 
stupefied, doubting his senses. Good Lord! 
Were these cordial Graustarkians actually 
providing him with a wife? That would be 
the quintessence of And then, with 
the force of a sharp blow, came the stagger- 
ing solution. 

He recognized that clumsy, middle-class 
valise. He remembered the lettering; he 
recalled his own emotions when for the 
first—and only—time he beheld the name 
of ‘Mrs. Pendennis Yorke”’ in print; his 
memory sped back to an unforgettable 
scene in the railway station at Budapest— 
Rosa Schmitz’s bag! But what was the 
meaning 

“By gosh!” he gasped, dropping limply 
into a chair, comprehension smiting him 
with such force that his brain reeled. With 
all the startling swiftness of a lightning 
flash the truth was revealed to him. Rosa 
Schmitz and the princess! One and the 
same! 

Now he knew why his name was so 
familiar to the court of Graustark. Now he 
knew why it was a household word! A 
princess of the realm had taken it as her 
own. .Good heavens, was Rosa Schmitz go- 
ing to turn out to be no other than the 
royal princess herself, the wife of Grau- 
stark’s ruler? Or was she Thunder! 
Why hadn’t he asked if the prince had a 
sister—or a cousin? : 

There was not the slightest doubt in his 
mind that the princess with whom he was 
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to have dinner would prove to be Rosa 
Schmitz. It was she who had planned 
everything—even to the shock he was 
bound to experience on finding the historic 
bag in his apartment. 

A royal jest! A royal bit of comedy! 
A royal prank over which they both would 
be laughing in—he glanced at his watch— 
in less than seven minutes. But, he won- 
dered uneasily, would this royal princess 
and simple Rosa Schmitz be the same after 
all? This was not Budapest in the grim 
days of Bela Kun; no more was this prin- 
cess the timorous, harassed young girl of 
that bygone day when he was the prince 
and she the grateful mendicant. Would she 
laugh and make merry? Wouldn’t she, on 
the contrary, be stiff and imperious and 
composedly superior, as befitted her sta- 
tion? 

No! He banged his fist on the arm of his 
chair. No, she wouldn’t! She could not 
have sent that bag up to the apartment 
except in a spirit of mischief; and that 
being the case, she most certainly was not 
looking forward to a dull and formal eve- 
ning. 

His speculations were running riot when 
Captain Sambo entered the room. 

““Whose bag is that?’”’ he demanded, 
springing to hisfeet, determined tostraighten 
out at least one thread of the tangle. 

The captain inserted a monocle in his 
right eye and calmly inspected the object 
on the floor. 

“That, I should say, Mr. Yorke,” said 
he, “‘is the property of your wife.” 

““Come now, captain, the truth, if you 
please.”’ 

“Perhaps I should have said your di- 
vorced wife,’ said Sambo dryly. ‘You 
may recall my saying that the situation 
might prove embarrassing to you. It is 
possible that you do not care to meet your 
former wife.” 

“The Mrs. Pendennis Yorke whose name 
you see on that bag was a Miss Rosa 
Schmitz before I married her. I’ll be 
obliged to you if you will tell me what it 
is now.” 

The captain drew himself up. 

“Tt is my privilege, sir, to acquaint you 
with the fact you are dining tonight with 
Princess Virginia Louise, second daughter 
of His Highness Prince Dantan of Daws- 
bergen, and Princess Beverly. She is the 
sister of our own most gracious sovereign, 
the Princess Bevra, with whom she has 
been spending the winter at the castle. 

“Tt is my further privilege to inform you 
that for a period of some six or seven hours 
the Princess Virginia was the wife of one 
Pendennis Yorke, an American gentleman, 
from whom by mutual consent she was 
divorced on a Budapest railway platform in 
the year of our Lord, 1919, but toward 
whom she harbors no ill will notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he cruelly, brutally and 
maliciously attempted to kill her on at 
least two occasions—once at luncheon and 
once at dinner, when he cunningly induced 
her to eat more than was good for her. 

“But come, Mr. Yorke, we must not 
tarry. I trust that my carefully rehearsed 
speech has prepared you for what is about 
to follow. I do not mind confessing,’’ he 
went on guiltily, as they stepped out into 
the corridor, ‘‘that I had some difficulty in 
memorizing it. I was compelled to repeat it 
several times before the princess was satis- 
fied with my manner of delivery. She wrote 
it out for me herself on the typewriter.” 

They had reached the top of the great 
staircase before Yorke felt confident of con- 
trolling his voice. His heart was pounding 
so furiously and he was so lightheaded from 
the shock of these revelations that his 
voice seemed muffled and far away when he 
finally succeeded in saying to his com- 
panion, “You might at least tell me 
whether—whether my wife ever married 
again.” 

“The Princess Virginia is a spinster, Mr. 
Yorke,” said the captain. Then hastily he 
added, “‘ At least, she is a divorced spinster, 
if you see what I mean.” 

Yorke pulled himself together as he 
caught sight of a small group of army 
officers in the lobby. An invisible orchestra 
was playing The Star-Spangled Banner in 
some remote musician’s gallery. His heart 
swelled. The officers saluted. He had him- 
self in hand now. He did not return the 
salute. That would have been the most 
grotesque exhibition of conceit on his part. 
He merely threw back his shoulders and in- 
serted his thumb into the right-hand pocket 
of his waistcoat, thereby indicating to all 
beholders that he was perfectly at ease and 
quite accustomed to this sort of thing! 
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His guide conducted him through the 
practically empty lounge, past the open 
doors of the main dining hall, and into a 
narrow passage beyond. Here, in front of 
a door opening off to the left, stood a liv- 
eried flunky, who, as they approached, 
bowed stiffly and stepped to one side. 

“T leave you here,” said Captain Sambo, 
in a low tone, signifying by a gesture that 
Yorke was to pass within. 

Yorke clutched his arm, detaining him in 
order to whisper in some agitation, ‘‘Good 
heaven! I almost forgot! How am I to ad- 
dress my ex-wife? Has she resumed her 
maiden name?” 

“T have had no instructions, Mr. Yorke, 
but I fancy you will be on the safe side if 
you address her as princess.”’ 

With that, he turned on his heel and 
walked rapidly away. Yorke took a full 
breath, as one about to dive off into deep 
water, and passed through the door. He 
found himself in a small, daintily furnished 
antechamber. On the opposite side of this 
room was an open door through which the 
crowded dining room was partly visible. 
He took in his surroundings at a glance and 
found that he was quite alone. Just as he 
was beginning to wonder what he was to do 
next, a mirrored panel in the wall to his 
right swung slowly outward and—into the 
room stepped a slender young woman, 
whose graceful figure was enveloped in a 
long, closely held chinchilla wrap. She 
paused just inside the door to regard the tall 
young man with frank, undisguised eager- 
ness. 

Then her lips parted in a faint smile, a 
warm glow crept into her cheeks, her dark, 
inquiring eyes softened. She held out a 
slim gloved hand as she advanced. 

“Tt is really you, Mr. Yorke,” she said, a 
little tremor of excitement in her voice. 

He lifted her hand to his lips. 

“TI cannot be sure, princess,” he said, 
shaking his head doubtfully. ‘I have a 
strange feeling that I am not Pendennis 
Yorke.” 

“‘Ah, but you are!” she cried. ‘‘I should 
have known you anywhere.” 

“T myself have a staunch, abiding mem- 
ory for faces,” said he, risking a smile. ‘‘I 
have never for one instant forgotten the 
face of Rosa Schmitz.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe that, 
Mr. Yorke.” 

She was looking up into his eyes, a chal- 
lenging light in her own. 

“You haven’t the slightest idea, princess, 
how unforgettably lovely Rosa was on the 
day she married me,’’ he went on, growing 
bolder under the challenge. ‘‘ You will for- 
give me for saying that I shall always be 
haunted by the fear in her dark eyes, by 
the wanness of her cheek, the courage of her 
smile. Yet, after all, why should I expect 
the Princess Virginia to believe me?”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“We speak lightly tonight of a day that 
poor Rosa Schmitz will not permit the 
princess to forget. Your memory harbors a 
frightened, half-starved, helpless girl, Mr. 
Yorke. I remember a strong, generous, gal- 
lant gentleman to whom Rosa Schmitz 
owes a debt that the princess never can 
repay.” 

“Rosa Schmitz owes me nothing that the 
princess has not already paid by graciously 
remembering me.” 

Her eyes suddenly sparkled with mirth. 
Never, never had he dreamed—and he had 
dreamed many a time of Rosa Schmitz— 
never had he dreamed of anything so lovely 
as this radiant upturned face, nestling like a 
flower in a soft gray bed of fur. 

“And you will forgive me for the trick I 
played tonight?” she cried. ‘It was most 
unseemly, most unmaidenly, most undigni- 
fied, but I simply couldn’t help it.” 

“Bless my soul, I can’t see anything un- 
seemly about it—or unmaidenly, for that 
matter. I should say it was perfect,”’ he ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm. 

“Oh, I am not referring to all this,’”’ she 
said, with a toss of her head. “Nor to the 
things Prince Robin so gladly did for me 
when I took him into my little conspiracy. 
I mean the—that dreadful old bag with my 
name printed on it.”” She flushed. ‘“‘I mean 
with your name on it.” 

He liked the curve of her smooth round 
chin as it was fashioned against the warm 
chinchilla, and the red of her smiling lips. 

“It came very near to being the death of 
me,” he confessed. ‘‘How I managed to 
keep from dropping dead I’ll never under- 
stand. And now that I think of it, it was 
your name at one time, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Indeed it was,’’ she said promptly. 
“Kven to this day my sister and my 
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mother—they are frightful teases—some- 
times call me Mrs. Yorke.” : 

And the way her wavy brown hair grew 
about her temples, and the carefree lock 
that seemed on the point of stealing down 
onto her forehead! 

‘For five long years I’ve called you Rosa 
Schmitz,” said he. ‘‘And for that many 
years I’ve wondered whether you were alive 
or dead, happy or miserable, married or 
single. I am not surprised to find that you 
are a princess. Somehow I sensed it five 


years ago. I never expected to see you 
again, however. I can’t believe it, even 
now.” 


“T could hardly believe my ears when 
they told me you were coming to Edelweiss. 
It seemed incredible. And I wondered— 
yes, I wondered a great deal.” 

“You wondered?” 

“Yes—whether you had found out who 
Rosa Schmitz really was and were coming 
here to e 

She checked the words, noting the ex- 
pression in his eyes. - 

“T should not have dared to presume 
upon so slight an acquaintance,” said he 
stiffly, after a moment. 

“Forgive me,” she said, flushing again. 
“But,” she went on defensively, ‘“‘it 
wouldn’t have been surprising if you had 
found out, would it?” 

“T suppose not,’”’ he admitted, smiling. 
“T have a peculiar gift for unearthing 
things.” 

“Tf I were Pharaoh’s daughter, dead and 
buried for thousands of years, I am sure 
you would have gone to no end of trouble to 
unearth me.”’ 

He was surprised. 

“You don’t mean to say you have read 
what I wrote about the bottomless pit of 
old King Tut?” 

“Why not? Wasn’t it intended for gen- 
eral circulation?” she replied coolly. 

“Permit me,’ he said, as she partly 
turned her back to him in order that he 
might relieve her of the wrap. 

It slipped from her shoulders, revealing a 
slender, erect figure, smartly arrayed in 
what he would have been pardoned for de- 
scribing as a gown direct from the most 
fashionable modiste’s in all Paris, but 
which she afterwards took pains to inform 
him was two seasons old, ready to fall to 
pieces, horribly out of date, and conceived 
by a little seamstress in Serros instead of by 
the mighty Poiret in Paris. He marveled at 
the smooth, white shoulders, the proud, 
graceful neck—aye, marveled despite the 
fact that he had seen hundreds no less beau- 
tiful. He marveled because of the pinched, 
drooping shoulders and the flat, sunken 
chest of the half-starved girl who was Rosa 
Schmitz. Here was the perfection of full 
blown, glorious womanhood; there, far 
back in his memory, the vision of a slim, 
haggard young girl whose eyes were as blue 
as these, and far more wistful; whose 
cheeks were wan, but as smooth as these; 
whose chin quivered, yet was held as high 
as this one. The princess was lovely, but 
his heart was constant to Rosa Schmitz. 
The princess could never drive the appeal- 
ing vision of Rosa out of his mind’s eye. It 
was there to stay forever. 

“Thank you,” said the princess. ‘Shall 
we go in now? Throw it on a chair—any- 
where, Mr. Yorke. It will be safe here. No 
one is permitted to enter this room, you 
see. I hope you are hungry. You ought to 
be. I suppose I should have consulted you 
before ordering dinner, but turn about is 
fair play. You did not consult me that day 
in Budapest. You just ordered everything 
on the menu. And, I am not ashamed to 
say, I ate it. I was nearly starved, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

The presence of a bowing, obsequious 
maitre d’hdtel, who confronted them just 
inside the private entrance to the dining 
room, alone saved Yorke from uttering the 
fatuous though obvious rejoinder that she 
certainly had looked it. 

His gaze swept the room as he followed 
her toward a plant-guarded recess a short 
distance to the left of the door. If he ex- 
pected all the diners to arise with the en- 
trance of royalty he was disappointed—or 
rather, he was relieved. There was a dis- 
creet craning of necks and testimony of 
polite whisperings; other than that, the 
appearance in the crowded restaurant of so 
noble a lady as the sister-in-law of the 
Prince of Graustark created no appreciable 
flutter. 

She nodded to acquaintances at near-by 
tables; the men got to their feet and made 
profound obeisance. Yorke’s attention was 
held for a fleeting moment by a party of six 
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seated almost directly in front of the 
bower to which he was being condue 
There was no mistaking the characte 
this little group. The princess turnec 


through the screen of potted plants, 
“My chaperons,” she remarked | 
Yorke, with a faint grimace. “Tt is dre 
fully shocking of me to be dining in g 
lic restaurant with a young man,” she w 
on gayly. “‘Do you know what my ve} 
able cousin, the Dowager Duchess of 
font, said to me when I reminded her ¢ 
I had dined quite alone with you befo) 
was eighteen? The dear old thing decla 
that it was entirely proper at the time 
cause you were my husband. She is 
who shook her fan at me, Mr. York, 
loads of fun. I am sure she is more 
and excited over all this than I am) 
As she sat down at the daintily ap 
table in this bower of enchant 
smiled up at him, shyly, diffiden 
suddenly he realized that after 
Rosa Schmitz into whose eyes he 
ing. Time, environment and the | 
of a princess had wrought many ch: 
her; but her eyes were those 
Schmitz, and always would be. 
“The worst of this wonderful 
princess, is that I’ve still got to wa 
that awful bed at Klodso,” said he, 
his head mournfully as he sat dow 
site her. / 
“Have you tried pinching yoursel 
she asked, her smile deepening. ; 
“Have I?” he exclaimed. “I’ve d| 
nothing else for hours.” aa 
“T’ve never seen anyone who appea 
to be more wide-awake than you are at { 
moment,” she declared, breaking int, 
laugh of sheer enjoyment. Then her e 
sobered and the smile gave way to a ru 
expression. “Oh, dear! How difficult i 
to be a princess sometimes, Mr. York. 
she complained. “I am not behaving at 
like a princess, am I?” | 
“You are!’”’ he exclaimed, and with ¢ 
viction. “‘You are behaving just as ] 
always imagined a fairy princess ought 
behave.” #3 
“You see,” she went on to explain 
self-defense, “‘I am half American. T 
should cover a multitude of my 8 
shouldn’t it?” ' 
‘Far be it from me to find fault with 
half of you that is not American,” said 
with his most engaging smile. “It wo 
seem too much like boasting.” <i 
“T suppose you are wondering wh 
planned all this, Mr. Yorke,” she be 
seriously. “First, because you were 
friend in a time of great trouble. Seco 
because I owe you more than you wo 
ever suspect. Third, I wanted to be the 
to welcome you here. Graustark is not 
own country. I, too, am what you might 
an alien. If we were in Dawsbergen, inst 
of here in Graustark, you would have b’ 
received and entertained at the castle by 
father, Prince Dantan. But we are no’ 
Dawsbergen, so I have insisted that I, ol 
people, should be the one to greet you. 
doubt I have taken a theatrie way to dc 
Mr. Yorke, but, alas for convention, itis 
way. Ishall never forget the dinner we! 
together in Budapest. Wewerealone. } 
were what you now are and I was no le 
princess, even then.” Abruptly her man 
changed. The seriousness dropped from 
as a discarded mantle falls from the shi 
ders. ‘‘So here is poor Rosa Schmitz,” 
cried, her eyes dancing, ‘playing hob w 
the serenity of ages, upsetting tradition ‘ 
getting the Princess Virginia into 
water, all for the sake of a madcap whin 
“Hot water?” he ejaculated. “Do}) 
mean to say you—er—you will be critici| 
for this?” | 
She leaned forward to direct his attent 
to the party of six just outside the sy! 
retreat. ' 
“Can you see the man sitting at 
right of the Duchess of Halfont?” she | 
quired, lowering her voice. ys 
“The dark, rather ” He was ab 
to say ‘“‘sullen-looking chap,” but for 
nately stopped in time. 4 
“Yes,” she said, as he hesitated. “” 
dark, rather unpleasant-looking man. W: 
he is the heir apparent to the throne) 
Axphain—if Axphain ever has a thr 
again—Prince Hubert. He is a refu 
here in Edelweiss. ‘The Bolsheviki hi 
driven the royal family out of Axph 
Prince Hubert, you will be interested! 
learn, Mr. Yorke, is a suitor for the hang 
your divorced wife.’ 
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f 
ou as much as I do myself. But put 

mie in my place, Philip, my boy! If 

ili were your wife, would you want to 
her with anyone—even with the 
at large?” 

Hallie were my wife,” said Conway 
o—he hung fire the barest perceptible 
4; on the word—‘“‘I should want her 
+w the most that life had to offer. I 
» want her to have the highest ex- 
ee within her reach; and I don’t 
jer that I myself alone can be all 
to any other human being! Love 
+e whole show, colonel; and you put 
jaan’s soul in blinders when love is 
yi give her!” 

) colonel chuckled richly. “It’s all 
yrant; you may take my word for it! 
s jown a good many of ’em.”’ 

(, I don’t pretend to question your 
in the subject,’ said Conway a trifle 
wy. He had always a certain amount 
j-aste for the colonel’s thinly veiled 

y no means remorseful references to 
Winn junketings in the past. ‘I’m no 
sity on the sex.”’ 

id y’ see, I am,”’ retorted the colonel 


{ [’ve always understood,” said Con- 


| 
f colonel pulled out his watch and 
<. at it, started unaffectedly. 
ter one o’clock. Well, well; I didn’t 
rse it was as late as that!” 

e had supper sometime ago,’’ Con- 
aminded him. * 
{ we did. People’ll be leaving pres- 
| Where’s Hallie? Still in there 
ag?” 
eiad a glimpse of her once or twice.” 
‘ho was she with?” 
eade, I think.” 
“hat, still?” 
‘hy, I’m not at all sure,’’ said Conway 
cy. “May have been someone else. 
’t really notice.” 
.oss his high-bridged nose the colonel’s 
lows drew together. 
don’t like the way that youngster 
, about; he’s got the impudence of 
ovil.”” 
a he’s a decent sort!’’ Conway offered 
ngly. ‘‘Bit young, of course. Only 
sy two or three, isn’t he? In any case, 
ierstand he goes back to law school 
iweek.”” 
Hes time!’ retorted the colonel, tug- 
it his mustache with nervous fingers. 
way inwardly berated himself for 
‘aving sooner realized the significance 
companion’s irascibility. 
‘ave you seen a good deal of the boy?”’ 
ed tly. 
e colonel returned with some force 
they had seen a good deal more than 
irsonally considered necessary. 

orever dashing up in his tin-pot 
We to bring Hallie flowers or some 
»0l book of poetry.” 
val noticed it,” said Conway. 


r all, flowers and tomfool books of 
y don’t mean a great deal, colonel, at 
: isn’t dignified,” fumed the colonel, 
Hallie to accept them from him. As 
ife she has a certain position to main- 
! 
nway stifled a wry grin. The colonel’s 
‘ption of his own part wore thin some- 
} to the eyes of a disinterested ob- 
ir. 

' offered lazily, “Like me to find Hallie 
bring her here? I see one or two 
on putting on their wraps. Might be 
as well.” 

Wish you would, Philip. God bless 
oul, this is awkward!” 

Yh, not in the least,” said Conway. 
thing to it! She’s somewhere in there. 
ave her out, directly.” 

» went swiftly through the long open 
ow and crossed the wide floor where 
ers were still circling absorbedly— 

a certain amount of uneasiness at the 
of his mind. 
illie had been still with young Meade, 
e last glimpse he had of her; more, it 
tred to Conway now, that he had 
ed, in a moment of her passing the 
OW, an unaccustomed radiance in the 
€ was lifting to Kerry’s eyes; a 
bly unusual tension in the butterfly 
_of her fingers upon his shoulder; 
‘thing—or nothing? 

‘erry was only twenty two or three— 
© was not so old. If Kerry’s smooth 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


blond head held the mischief of youth— 
why, so did Hallie’s satiny dark one. Being 
the colonel’s wife—having been the colonel’s 
wife for five long sheltered years— didn’t 
render Hallie immune to life and love and 
the sort of heavenly folly that life and love 
can weave on a moonlight night with 
music and flower scent on the air. 

She wasn’t dancing, she was nowhere on 
the floor, and nowhere in the high-ceilinged, 
dark-paneled dining room, where people 
yet clustered, though in thinner groups, 
about the big silver punch bowl on the 
table. She wasn’t in the hall, and she 
wasn’t on the wide shallow stairs. Conway 
went through the house swiftly but quietly, 
with a casual word here and a jest or a 
smile there, so it shouldn’t appear he was 
looking for someone. 

His uneasiness grew as he went. If 
Hallie wasn’t in the house, no telling how 
long it might take him to find her, foolish 
child! Poor lovely ardent foolish Hallie, 
with an elderly husband cooling his heels 
and nursing his knowledgeable jealousy as 
he waited. Nursing his wounded pride, as 
well, while politely protesting guests made 
their good-bys and departed with no 
hostess to speed them. ; 

“T’ve got to find her or there’ll be the 
devil to pay,’”’ groaned Conway to himself, 
and slipped through a window at the farther 
side of the dining room on to the shadowy 
coolness and hush of the lawn at the side of 
the house. 

He had remembered a vine-hung pergola, 
Hallie’s dearest retreat, where creamy 
roses shed their petals all day long upon 
the grass, where a wide bench stood, and a 
rustic table; just the place to sit and read 
some tomfool book of poetry—with more 
poetry than was ever sung or spoken 
waiting to be read in a pair of laughing 
eyes at one’s shoulder! Waiting to be 
heard—through sudden exquisite silences— 
in the whisper of one’s own hurried heart- 
beats. 

Just the place to slip back to—out of an 
older, wiser, stupider world, when the 
moon was high and the fiddles were crying. 

“Ten to one, she’s in thé pergola!” 
muttered Conway, striding across a flower 
bed, with a slightly twisted smile for his 
own intuitions. 

He was sure as he neared the pergola of 
two shadowy figures between the gar- 
landed pillars, rather close together; ter- 
ribly close together. Damn young Meade 
for daring to trade on Hallie’s adorable 
tenderness, her inexperience, her blind 
hunger for living! Conway’s fingers tensed 
with a swift blind desire of his own for 
young Meade’s throat. He crossed the re- 
maining space with a vein throbbing hard 
in one temple. 

“Steady, steady!” he said to himself as 
he went. ‘‘Get her out of this before it 
goes any further, that’s all. Get her away, 
before the colonel ——” 

The two in the pergola did not hear his 
footsteps on the grass. He stood close 
beside them, called Hallie by name before 
she lifted her head from young Meade’s 
shoulder, before young Meade’s arms, re- 
laxing somewhat at the grim command in 
Conway’s voice, allowed her to free herself. 

“Hallie,” said Conway, ‘“your—hus- 
band—is looking for you.” 

He heard Hallie catch her breath in a 
little cry. He heard young Meade say 
sharply, ‘Oh, my God!” 

He thought, till he swung on his heel at 
an odd throaty sound coming out of the 
shadows behind him, that it was his presence 
and his voice alone which had startled the 
two apart. Glowing out of the dark like a 
red malignant eye the colonel’s cigar tip 
undeceived him. Close on Conway’s heels 
the colonel must have followed from the 
house, and very silently. E 

“Yes,” said the colonel with a kind of 
snarling quietude, ‘‘your husband is look- 
ing for you, madam!” ; 

The stately absurdity of such a title, 
applied to the slim trembling creature slip- 
ping out of the circle of that blond boy’s 
arm, took Conway by the throat. He 
mastered a wild impulse toward laughter. 
He moved quietly nearer Hallie and laid 
his fingers on her arm. He felt her shiver— 
along uncontrollable ripple running through 
her body from head to foot. He said 
gently, urging her as much as he dared 
with the tips of his fingers, away from 
young Meade, nearer the colonel and him- 
self, ‘““Come along, Hallie. The party’s 
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going home, child. Mustn’t forget your 
social obligations!” 

_ But he saw instantly and with a queer 
sick feeling that he wasn’t going to be 
allowed to save anybody’s face in any such 
simple fashion. 

“Going home!” said the colonel savagely. 
““A number of your guests, I may observe, 
have already gone!” 

“Y’m—I’m sorry,” said Hallie in a 
breathless whisper. She half put out her 
hand, and caught it back against her 
breast. 

“Oh, now, colonel,’ suggested Conway 
quickly, “only a few have left. If we go 
back to the house at once Hallie’s absence 
will hardly have been noticed.” 

The colonel’s laugh was an ugly if not a 
very loud one. ‘‘Her absence!” he said. 
“Quite so. Her absence will hardly have 
been noticed. It’s not always the husband 
whose eyes are opened last, then! You 
expect me to help her deceive ——”’ 

“Howard!” cried Hallie, as if he had 
struck her in the face. “What do you 
mean? There isn’t anything—I give you 
my word ie 

“And what’s that worth?” sneered her 
husband. 
puppy at your elbow!” 

It was a shot that told. Young Meade 
till then had been dumb. He had not 
spoken and he had not moved. 

He said now hurriedly, ‘‘I—lost my 
head. It wasn’t Hallie’s fault, Colonel 
Summers,”’ and removed himself with im- 
perceptible anxiety to a discreeter distance. 

Hallie looked at him, turned her head 
and stared at him through the moony 
dark, in silence. 

“Lost your head, did you!”’ The colonel 
flung away his cigar with a violent and 
sudden gesture, so that it described a small 
fiery are in the air and lay smoldering there- 
after in a drift of petals on the grass. ‘“‘By 
gad! And you dare to tell me so—to my 
face! That you lost your head—over my 
wife!”’ 

“Come, colonel,”” put in Conway coolly, 
“the lad’s made a fool of himself, and he 
admits it. Isn’t that enough? He’s just 
told you it wasn’t Hallie’s fault. You don’t 
want a scandal, do you? Cut along, 
Meade. You’ve done mischief enough for 
one night, J should say!”’ 

“One night!’”’ said the colonel with an 
unspeakably vicious inflection. ‘‘Am I to 
take anybody’s word for that—as well?” 

“‘Colonel!”’ said Conway sharply. 

“You will admit,’’ returned the colonel 
with an unpleasant semblance of courtesy, 
“that things like this have usually a 
beginning, not to say an end.” 

“T tell you,” Kerry Meade said again, 
“T lost my head. I’m sorry; it wasn’t her 
fault 

He sounded rather young, rather sullen, 
and undeniably rather frightened. The 
colonel, lowering blackly over folded arms, 
gnawing his mustache and breathing hard, 
might well have shaken the nerve of an 
older philanderer than Kerry. 

“Not her fault!’ said the colonel, and 
laughed abominably. 

Conway started, and rammed one hand 
deep in his pocket, clenching it tight, when 
Hallie’s voice came out of the stillness. 

She said clearly, ‘‘Don’t be silly, Kerry! 
Of course it was my fault—as much as 
yours.” 

“Oh, you’re willing to say so, are you?”’ 
inquired her husband furiously. 

“Hallie, child ” said Conway im- 
ploringly. 

“Don’t worry, Phil,” said Hallie. ‘TI 
know what I’m doing.’”’ She faced the 
colonel proudly, head well up, hands linked 
tight before her. She explained to him 
simply, ‘‘He couldn’t have kissed me if 
I hadn’t let him, of course. I’m sorry. I 
knew it wasn’t—I knew you wouldn’t like 
it, but—something—I can’t explain —— 
It wasn’t that I meant to, and he’d never 
kissed me before, but just tonight some- 
thing ” She struggled and gave up, 
sobbed once, and opened both hands, palms 
out, in a gesture poignant in its surrender, 
heartbreaking in its absolute honesty. “I 
wanted him to—and he did!” she said. 
“T could have stopped him. I didn’t 
try. I wanted him to, but ——” 

“Brazen!” said the colonel. He got the 
word out chokingly. 

“Hallie,” cried the boy, and took a step 
toward her, just one. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Time will not fade 
wts glowing beauty 


Lane Red Cedar Chests are built 


for permanence in every single 


detail. The rich color and full 
fragrance so noticeable in the 
Lane will last for years. The 
natural cedar oil—that all-im- 
portant preservative which kills 
moths—is permanently kept in 
the wood by treating the freshly 
cut cedar in specially designed 
kilns. Only full 34’” cedar heart- 
wood is used. All panels are 
inseparably joined; corners are 
doubly interlocked; lids are air- 
tight and Yale locked. 

Be sure you get the Lane (the 
name is inside the lid) and your 
clothes and fabrics will be abso- 
lutely safe from moths, dust and 
dampness. Any one of the many 
styles and sizes, in all-cedar or 
cedar finished with mahogany or 
walnut, is a lasting piece of fur- 
niture that will add to the beauty 
and convenience of your home. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


Just as forests are a long time growing, so 
LANE processes are slow but certain. The 
wood is never hurried through these kilns. 
If your furniture or department store cannot 
supply you with the genuine LANE, wrile 
us for name of dealer who can. 
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This instrument, illustrated large at top of 
page, is identical with the TRF-50 but is en- 
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mits any desired volume instantly and 
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See the new Magnavox Radio before 
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Thenew Magnavox Broadcast Receivers 
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out the country. To avoid disappoint 
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+ +(Continued from Page 131) 
‘onway put out an arm and shoved him 

_ “You young idiot,” he said gently, 

out of this and go home before—you 

wxe things any worse!” 

If Hallie wants me to stay ——” 

sd young Meade, but his voice shook 

n ly. 

I won’t answer for myself,’”’ said the 

onel abruptly and with an appalling 

‘ence, “if that puppy ever sets foot 

hin these grounds again.” 

Please go, Kerry!” said Hallie un- 


yay turned him about with a steely 
4 on one arm, and, not too like a con- 
or, Kerry went. The moonlight glinted 
on his fair Greek head. He trod on 
and rose leaves, with a certain ap- 
priateness. 
‘Now, colonel,” said Conway quietly, 
jan’t we three go back to the house, tell 
nr guests gocd night, and leave anything 
D> Ps the morning? A different view- 
nt, perhaps; a little cooler ——” 
‘Why should you suppose,’ inquired 
) colonel icily, “that, after tonight, she 
s| be welcome in my house—having 
' graced ib??? 
‘Hush!” said Conway swiftly. ‘‘Colonel, 
God’s sake, you don’t mean that!” 
‘allie said nothing at all. She stood 
king at the man who had married her 
fe years before; the man whose kiss and 
jose touch had been until that night all 
2 had ever known of any man’s touch or 
is. Her face was white in the moonlight 
sd her eyes big and dark. She tried twice 
{speak before she made a sound. Then 
vid huskily, ‘‘I could go to the hotel.” 
on’t be absurd!” said Conway. 
‘olonel!’”’ He put a hand on the colonel’s 
m and the colonel shook it off. 
Tt’s no good talking, Phil,” said Hallie, 
ll with that kind of dazed hoarse quiet- 
_ “He believes—something dreadful— 
jout me. Can’t you see? Not just 
mry’s kissing me. Something real, some- 
ing that matters. I couldn’t go in with 
‘m now if he’d let me—believing things 
xe that! I’ve got to—go—somewhere 


“You have, indeed,” said the colonel 
‘utally, and prepared to leave them. 

|All his customary suave indulgence, his 
‘arm rich gallantry of manner, fell from 
m like a cloak; beneath it, pride showed 
'eruel face, and jealousy a stark one. 
othing remained to which one might 
ply the name of love and safely trust in it. 
Conway set his shoulder between Hallie 
ad the colonel, between her great unhappy 
yes and the sneering mouth below the 
tay mustache. He said evenly, as if the 
ioment bred no especial tension, “‘Sup- 
ose I take Hallie over next door—to 
yend the night with my sister? She’s 
one it so often when you were out of town. 
‘ou can tell people she’s been taken ill 
nd gone to her room.” 

“T shall tell them nothing at all; they 
ay think what they please!”’ said the 
olonel grimly. “Tomorrow they will have 
0 know.” 

Hallie put out her hand gropingly, with- 
ut a word, and Conway took it in his own, 
rew her away across the lawn toward the 
ap in his hedge which had stood there 
lany a friendly year. 

He said as if nothing had happened, 
Lou’s always glad to have you.” 

And Hallie answered as if she had not 
eard him, ‘Phil, he didn’t let me finish. I 
as going to tell him I wanted Kerry to 
iss me—until—he did; not after.” 

“So I imagined,” said Conway. 

He held a blossoming white branch away 
rom her lacy skirts. 

They stood presently on the other side 
{ the hedge with Conway’s door open be- 
ore them; lamplight streaming out onto 
he walk, onto clumps of sweet alyssum and 
osy verbénas. 

“Ts life always like that?” asked Hallie 
assionately. She set her clenched hand 
ard against her lips. There were tears on 
er cheeks, 

“Come in, my dear,’ said Conway 
ently, and drew her up the steps. “I’m 
ot so sure life isn’t leaning your way 
onight—after all!” 


i 


NIX o'clock of an evening in early 
>) October, with the sun sinking, with a 
ttle chill wind rising; six o’clock in a 
0om in a tall building on a narrow street 
1 a city of infinite illusions; six o’clock in 
ew York, with the autumn dusk gather- 
ig around every corner and lights coming 
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on. A magic hour; but no hour in which 
to be alone! 

Hallie sat in the room in the tall building, 
and watched the sun flickering out, and 
felt the little wind, and welcomed the dusk. 
She was alone; she had been alone now for 
more than a year; but she was writing a 
letter, and the familiar sweet presence of 
the one to whom it was going filled the 
place like fragrance from a rose jar. 

“Darling Miss Lou,’’ wrote Hallie, 
smiled a little, and drew her breath in a 
long sigh of pent-up excitement. 

She had been waiting all day to get at 
that letter, and of several things, each 
vitally important to her, she hardly knew 
which to tell first. Miss Lou was Philip 
Conway’s sister, the gentlest widow woman 
in Oldstown. Hallie wrote to her un- 
failingly once a week. But in this last 
week so much had happened. 

Hallie began all at once with the thing 
which had happened only the day before. 

_““What do you think?” she wrote. “The 
birthday of my life has come! I sang 
yesterday for ” And she spelled out 
with difficulty the name of a man whose 
verdict had made or broken more aspiring 
song birds than that of any other man in 
the country. 

Having mastered the spelling of him, she 
continued rapidly. 

“Philip went to him with me and my 
teacher. Philip waited for me afterward 
and brought me home. I haven’t a notion 
in the world if I did well or not. I was 
terrified to the marrow of my bones. Just 
before I went into the room where the 
piano was, Philip whispered in my ear, 
‘It’s in your throat. Don’t be afraid. Let 
it out!’ And I did sing with all my heart 
and with all my mind and with all my 
soul—if that’s anything! He selected the 
things—Italian, French, German. He had 
me do the waltz from Bohéme; and Lola’s 
rose song. I heard him say to the accompa- 
nist, a funny little person with a burning 
bush of hair above a pale dry face, that I 
had—if you will hear it, Miss Lou!— 
‘beauty and youth.’ But that’s not what 
I wanted to know. I could have dropped 
at his feet and held him by the knees and 
prayed to him, ‘Tell me if I can sing! Tell 
me if you'll take me into your company! 
Am I as good as that? Or any good at 
all? And if I am any good, will you shut 
your eyes while I cry a little? And if I’m 
not any good, where is your ash barrel? , 
Is there room for me inside it?’ 

“However, I said none of that. I said 
none of anything. And neither did he, 
except for a detached and courteous mumble 
about writing me his decision when he 
arrives at it, which will certainly not be 
before Monday, and that’s two days off. I 
had my doubts about singing for him on a 
Friday—a terrible handicap—but Philip 
said I was a goose, and better be glad he’d 
consented to hear me at all. He doesn’t 
hear everyone. 

“T was glad; so glad I hardly closed my 
eyes the night before; so glad i can hardly 
hold myself still from one moment to 
another, now. It doesn’t seem possible 
that after only a year in New York—well, 
a little over a year; it was August when I 
left Oldstown, wasn’t it?—I should be 
given a chance like this. Philip’s influence 
got it for me, of course. You see, Philip 
knew the great man when he was studying 
piano here years ago. Poor Philip! I 
never guessed before what it must mean to 
him now not to be able to play—when it 
had once been the biggest thing in his life! 
I never dreamed, seeing him back in Olds- 
town sitting at that other piano, working 
the levers and stops and things, with his 
head thrown back and his cigarette smoke 
curling up before his eyes. I always 
thought he did it so beautifully—no one 
else ever made a mere mechanism sound 
like that—I always thought he looked so 
happy. Just drugging himself, wasn’t he? 
Poor Philip! Well! I can only wait now, 
as quietly as I can—and, oh, Miss Lou 
darling, that isn’t at all quiet, inside!— 
until Monday, or whenever it is I’m to 
hear. If he says yes, I can sing, and yes, he 
has a contract for me, I’ll send you a 
telegram. If he says no, I can’t, and no, he 
doesn’t want me, I’ll write, if I can. Any- 
how, either way it goes, never think I 
don’t thank you and Philip with every 
breath in my body for giving me this 
chance to come alive. 

“To be a woman, with an excuse for 
existing, instead of Do you remember 
the dolls that sat all about my room in 
Oldstown? The colonel used to buy them 
for me. There was one in rose taffeta and 
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gold lace and little feathers, over the tele- 
phone. And another in blue taffeta and 
gold lace and rosebuds, on the pincushion. 
And another on the desk holding a lamp. 
The powder puff was a doll; and the 
perfume bottles, two others. Myself, in 
that room, I was only the biggest doll of 
all, having cost the most perhaps. I’d 
give my soul to pay him back what he 
spent on me those five years; then I 
shouldn’t be always remembering how I 
paid—the other way. I don’t feel like that 
about the money I’m taking from you and 
Philip. It’s a clean feeling. I’ll pay you 
back, if I live. Easily, if my voice is as 
good as Philip thinks. Not so easily, 
perhaps, but just as surely, even if it isn’t. 
There are plenty of things one can do to 
earn when one is young and strong as I 
am. But I don’t want to do the other 
things. I want to sing. I want to sing! 
sing! 

“Darling Miss Lou, you know, don’t 
you? 

“T have something about the colonel to 
tell you. I don’t know what you will say 
to it. I had a letter from him one day not 
very long ago. He sent me money; offered 
to forgive me. He said the house was very 
lonely without me; that he had thought it 
all over and that he would like to have me 
come back. I lay on my face on my little 
hard bed in this room which is mine, by 
myself, and cried—with fury. Because 
nowhere in the letter did he say that he 
knew now he had been mistaken in think- 
ing the horrible things that he did of me; he 
only offered to forgive. Well, one kiss—in 
five years—doesn’t need forgiveness that 
much! If he still thinks I’m bad it is 
abominable of him to want me back. He 
said he hated to think of my working like 
this, and sent me a check. I sent it back 
without a word or a line. I don’t know 
what you are going to say, but that is what 
I did. I don’t want his money, nor his 
forgiveness; the only thing I would take 
from him—an abject apology—I am never 
likely to get. He even hinted at the fact— 
while asking me to come back to him— 
that Kerry Meade was in the same town 
with me, and hoped I wasn’t seeing him. 

“Well, I am! I see him rather often. 
Philip knows all about it. I like Kerry. 
We’re young together. The mess we made 
of things in Oldstown was no more his 
fault than mine. It just happened that the 
consequences fell only on me. He was 
terribly sorry for it all. I see quite a lot of 
him. Matter of fact, I’m going to dinner 
with him tonight. His work at Columbia 
isn’t so heavy he can’t play around a bit; 
we dine together often.” 

With which indited gesture of gorgeous 
defiance, a knock fell sharply upon the 
door, the pen dropped from Hallie’s fingers 
making a large three-cornered blot upon 
her description of Kerry’s labors, and she 
sat staring at the door knob dreamily, 
running the slim nervous fingers of her left 
hand backward through her mop of dark 
hair, scowling a little and ‘pursing her 
beautiful mouth. Too early for Kerry; who 
else then? 

Eventually she murmured, ‘‘Come in!” 
and her landlady’s head, richly curled and 
more than richly flushed, appeared ab- 
ruptly. 

“Oh, Mrs. Allayne!”’ said Hallie sweetly. 
“Ts it you?”’ 

“Tt certainly is,’ Mrs. Allayne replied 
with small appreciation of her lodger’s 
graciousness. ‘I thought you must be 
out!’’ A 

“No; I’m going out, a bit later.’ 

“Well, Mr. Conway’s here,” said Mrs. 
Allayne, gradually recovering a kind of 
stately calm which was her commonest 
manner. “He said couldn’t he go right up; 
and I told him I’d see.” 

“Why, of course!” said Hallie quickly. 
“Of course he can.” 

She jumped up and cast a hurried glance 
about the room, flung a pillow or so into 
neater place on the couch-bed against the 
wall, and straightened the screen before 
her dressing table. Philip! At this time of 
the evening, and without telephoning; he 
always telephoned; one thing he was rather 
punctilious about. What could have 
happened to bring him, without any sort of 
warning? Had he heard—her heart began 
to stumble atrociously—had he by any 
wild incredible chance heard the result of 
her yesterday’s interview, her singing? 
Had the verdict gone to him instead of to 
Hallie? Not likely, not in the least likely; 
but her finger tips went cold and the blood 
sang in her ears at the thought. In that 
case, no hope! Philip would be coming te 
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break it to her, to let her down gently, to 
see that she wasn’t too hopelessly crushed. 
If the great man had been pleased—oh, 
beyond any question he’d have said so 
direct to Hallie herself; if Philip had 
heard, it could mean only one thing— 
refusal! 

“Here you are, Mr. Conway,” said the 
voice of Mrs. Allayne in the dark narrow 
hallway outside Hallie’s room, and Hallie 
with one reckless movement thrust her 
unfinished letter beneath the blotter and 
faced the door. 

“Plo, Philip!” she called 
“Come in! This is lovely!” 

Conway stopped on the threshold and 
stood there smiling at her. She put out 
her hand and he came in and took it, still 
smiling, a little. 

“Well,” said Hallie—‘“‘well, Philip, I 
know why you’ve come. Go on, tell me 
what he said! You needn’t be afraid. I’m 
not going to pieces over it. I didn’t 
actually dare hope, you know.” 

“What who said, Hallie?’’ asked Con- 
way quietly. 

“Tt would have been much too wonder- 
ful ——” said Hallie, but for all her bravery 
her voice held an imperceptible quaver. 

There was again, and this time in frank 
haste, a footstep in the hall. 

“Oh, Mrs. Summers!”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Allayne,’’ said Hallie a 
trifle impatiently. It wasn’t easy, waiting 
for the Damoclean sword, no matter how 
much one discounted the blow by being 
sure of it beforehand. 

Mrs. Allayne appeared, once more 
crimson. ‘‘Mrs. Summers, I don’t know 
what you'll think of me. Here’s a special- 
delivery letter came for you a good half 
hour ago. I signed for it, put it in.my 
pocket, and forgot about it. I certainly 
hope you'll forgive me.” 

Hallie took it from the pudgy pale 
fingers with a murmured word and a re- 
assuring smile. 

She glanced atthe envelope vaguely; it 
was addressed in very black ink on gray 
paper. 

“Hallie,” said Conway, and laid his hand 
over both envelope and fingers, ‘‘I didn’t 
come alone, child. There’s someone who 
wants very much to see you, waiting down 
the hall. May I bring him in?” 

Mrs. Allayne had disappeared. 

“Oh,” “Said Hallie, | “Oh, Philip—I 
thought you had heard about my singing. 
I was sure. That isn’t why?”’ 

“No,” said Conway; ‘‘nothing to do 
with it, my dear. I may as well be frank. 
Your husband—the colonel—called me up 
about an hour ago, at the club.’’ 

Hallie stiffened sharply, turned a young 
face grown instantly older. ‘‘You don’t 
mean— he’s here!” 

Conway nodded, put his hand on her 
shoulder with a gesture of infinite friendli- 
ness. 

“He wasn’t sure you’d see him. You 
had a letter—a while ago—with a check 
inside?”’ 

“And sent it back!”’ said Hallie proudly. 
“Does he think he can make me take it by 
bringing it himself? Oh, Philip, I don’t 
want to see him!”’ 

“T think perhaps you should, Hallie, if 
you want my advice.” 

“Of course I want your advice, but why 
need I? It will just unsettle things.” 

“Tf it can unsettle things, the answer’s 
obvious. No, I think you ought to give 
him a chance to offer his side; I do, my 
dear, or I shouldn’t have brought him here. 
Let him come in, see what he has to say, 
then make your decision. This is an im- 
portant concession—for him.” 

“T made my decision—more than a year 
ago.’ 

“A year might have changed you, one 
way or another.’’ 

They had not moved from their first 
stations near the door. Hallie stood hold- 
ing the letter Mrs. Allayne had brought 
her, in a close nervous grip. She had set 
her soft mouth hard and her eyes were 
stormily dark. Philip, straight and tall in 
his mask of imperturbable quiet, looked 
down at her satiny head and shut. both 
hands on the back of a chair behind him. 

“Very well, I'll see him, Philip; because 
you wish it.” 

“T shouldn’t begin by telling him that if 


clearly. 


I were you.” 

Hallie smiled as he meant her to, but 
wistfully. 

“T shan’t. Ill be good. But it’s true, 


just the same. I should think I owed you 
that much, at least.’ 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Acreator of wealth 
and an enricher of lif 


This letter comes from the president of a bank in a 


western city: 


o my mind, the automobile has 

been the greatest asset in the de- 
velopment of suburban and small coun- 
try homes, necessarily meaning the 
prolongation of life and a greater in- 
crease in happiness. 


‘“‘T have often advised customers of mine 


to buy cars, as I telt that the increased 


In a country banker’s office you catch a glimpse of the heart of 
country town. To him it confides its hopes and fears and ambitio 
the objects it strives for, the obligations it dreads. Helping to se 
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Before you can save money, you first must make money,” he says 
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mand of all your resources—the greatest of which is your # 
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-won’t talk about debts,’ said 
leasantly. ‘‘I’ll bring him in 


7) ae and frowned. ‘If I 


A 
by your letter wait?” 

ad forgotten the letter. She lifted 
oyand looked at it hard, gave a little 
» cexcitement. 
Jip, I was so sure you had heard, 
tit was why you had come; I didn’t 
this —— Why, it may be —— 

« know his writing?”’ 
In any case, most likely a 
| y ” 


e’s face paled, then flushed glori- 
y she turned the letter about between 
yers, stared at it, drew a long breath. 
lip, ’m not going to open it now. 
after I’ve seen the colonel.’’ 
that wise?’’ asked Conway slowly. 
ithould be from i 
Nmatter who it’s from, I shan’t open 
y 


at; 

Tinight affect your attitude, mightn’t 
‘fe was watching her with his eyes 
¢ 1d deep, his lips unsmiling. 

Tat’s just it!’’ said Hallie impetu- 
y “I want to be sure of myself. I’m 
eng to open it—till afterward. Ask 
4 come in, please, Philip.’’ 

fi, a shrug of his own Philip went. 


qr 


ALIE stood where Philip had left her 
| he came back again, accompanied 
‘onel Summers. She held the letter 
eleft hand, half hidden in the folds of 
‘raight dark frock, and when the 
r. was well inside the room she bent 
jad in slightly nervous acknowledg- 
of his presence. 

fw do you do?’’ she said evenly. 
c't you sit down? Philip, bring the 
»chair, please.’ 

jroom had only two chairs. Hallie sat 
: couch and folded her hands in her 
ver the letter. Colonel Summers sat 
‘rward, and for the first moment or so 
jed at the floor in silence. Philip, on 
ie of the table, folded his arms and 
ol. ‘ 
| colonel, in the little more than a 
‘vhich had been for Hallie so full of a 
ar of things, had changed very little. 
ice showed its accustomed ruddy con- 
he grizzled mustache lined trimly the 
38 of his heavy mouth. Hallie, with a 
eeling of physical distaste, recognized 
it of suit he wore, the pin in his tie. 
ad given him the pin one Christmas, 
astened many a rosebud into the 
hole of like blue coats. 

' said steadily, because someone had 
t or later to speak, ‘“You wanted to 
e?” She could speak quite calmly, 
er heart was racing. 

have—wanted to see you—for some 
"replied the colonel. He sat back in 
air with a touch of the old arrogance 
ooked at Hallie closely. ‘‘How long 
been since you left Oldstown?”’ 

’s odd that you should have for- 
n,’ said Hallie. “A year and two 
hs, more or less.” 

lonel Summers corrected her with mo- 
accuracy: ““A year, one month and 
y-eight days.” 

nce sudden and painful filled the 
_ as if before their eyes a wound had 
1 to bleed through its wrappings. 
—think I’ll be running along,’ said 
), getting to his feet. 

lease, Philip!’ cried Hallie implor- 
_ “T want you to stay!” 

e colonel said nothing one way or the 


/hy, I think not,” said Philip gently. 
| two can talk better alone. If the 
el has something to say to you, 
he last thing he had to say to me,” 
> Interrupted—in spite of herself her 
rembled a little—‘“‘he said in your 
nee.” She added, “I have not for- 
n what it was.” 

ou might as well stay, Philip,’ said 
lonel abruptly. “You may have some 
nce,’ 


lip sat down once more upon the 
once more folded his arms, and once 
alted, 

allie,” said the colonel, clearing his 
with a rasping sound and knitting his 
3 together tightly, “we may as well 
the point at once. I sent you a 
e days ago.” 

said Hallie, rather low. “I re- 
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“With an inclosure.”’ 

“T sent it back to you.” 

Dull scarlet dyed the colonel’s forehead. 
He broke out violently. “Was that a 
courteous thing to do? Was that ——” 

“Was it courtesy,’ asked Hallie hotly, 
“that you wanted of me?” 

The colonel stared back at her with eyes 
that seemed to bulge a little in the tenseness 
of the moment. He frowned darkly. “TI 
wanted—an answer.” 

“T can make myself clear,” said Hallie, 
“at any time. Now, if you like.” 

The colonel, for the moment, evaded her 
offered clarity. He assumed a softer look, 
He pulled at his mustache. 


“Hallie, the old house isn’t the same— | 


without you!” Hallie lifted straight brows 
and sat there, wordless. ‘“There’s some- 
thing gone out of the place,” said the 


colonel. He coughed abruptly and sat for- | 


ward, elbows on his knees, linking his 
heavy-veined hairy hands before him, look- 
ing once more at the floor. ‘“‘I—I’ve missed 
you like the devil, Hallie!’ 

“Tm—sorry,”’ said Hallie gently. 

_ That was all. She might have been cut 
in ivory and ebony, like the princess in the 
fairy tale. She held her mouth desperately 
steady. Only her dark eyes winced, and 
her knuckles were white. 

_ “What’s the good of quarrels and recrim- 
inations?”’ demanded the colonel. “‘ What's 
the good of wasting our lives—like this?” 

“T am not wasting my life,” said Hallie. 

She lifted her eyes to Philip’s watching 
ones—downright pleading in those ardent 
depths—as if she wanted to be sure at least 
of him. 

He smiled back at her quietly. 

He said, “Hallie’s been working very 
hard since she came here, colonel. She’s 
done wonders with her voice.’ 

“T’ve missed it,’’ said the colonel heavily; 
in that instant there was no doubting his 
sincerity. “I’ve missed her voice—in the 
evenings.” 

A shadow of pain crossed Hallie’s face. 
Arrogance she could meet and fight; she 
weakened, lost something of her young in- 
vincibility before another’s hurt, even when 
that other had wounded her cruelly. She 
looked at Philip once more—dumbly—with 
pitiful appeal. 

“Tt’s rather bigger than it was, you know,” 
said Philip. 

“Tt wouldn’t be half so good in a drawing- 
room now,” said Hallie eagerly. 

The colonel made an abrupt gesture of 
impatience, of dissent. 

He said huskily, ‘I’ve got a new car— 
a French roadster—I think you’d enjoy. 
The Commission of State Roadways will be 
meeting in Oldstown next month; be a lot 
of entertaining to do for ’em. There never 
were any better parties in Oldstown, Hallie, 
than those I used to give—when you were 
at home. Isn’t that a fact, Philip?” 

“It’s a fact,’ said Philip slowly, ‘for 
what it’s worth!”’ 

The colonel stood up suddenly and shoved 
his chair to one side. Halliestood up to meet 
him; the shadow of him, the overwhelming 
size and bulk of him, looming in that little 
room above her, made for panic. 

But the colonel was looking down at her 
almost humbly, with unmistakable entreaty 
in the fading blue eyes beneath the heavy 
brows. 

“Hallie,” he said, “I’ll make you the 
happiest woman in the state—if you’ll 
come home with me! I’ll do the old place 
over, keep two cars if you want ’em. We'll 
take a week or so longer here and pick up a 
lot of new clothes for you, too; kind of duds 
the women are wearing now. Gad! They 
were made for a slim thing like you!” 

Hallie shrank away as if his look denuded 
her of the clothes she already wore. 

‘‘Please—please don’t!’’ she muttered. 

““We’ll make a second honeymoon of it,”’ 
the colonel persisted coaxingly. 

A flush rose above his low collar, mounted 
sluggishly to his eyes. There was a kind of 
smoldering hunger in those eyes—impossi- 
ble not to see it, impossible not to feel it, as 
well, in the hoarse ardent voice. With 
Philip—watching—and listening— however 
unwillingly! : F 

Hallie put out one hand in a blind gesture 
of defense. She shut the other hard upon 
the letter. If she had wavered miserably 
before the colonel’s loneliness, she was none 
the less unable to face the result of her 
wavering. 

A eon hey she said shakily and des- 
perately; ‘‘it isn’t possible. That’s all. 
I’m sorry, but—I’d rather not—even talk 
about it—please! It—couldn’t ever be— 
the same.” 
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The colonel shook his well-cropped head 
stroked his mustache and set a heavy jaw. 
He said with ponderous indulgence, ‘‘ You 
don’t understand, my dear. AsI said in my 
letter, I forgive you. I am willing to blot 
~ out completely what has happened.” 

Philip got to his feet with both hands 
gripping the table edge behind him, his 
eyes on Hallie’s face, from which the color 
went out like a blown flame, and to which 
the color as suddenly returned in a stream- 
ing scarlet tide. 

“Forgive me!”’ said Hallie, in a high 
clear voice. “‘For what?” 

“Steady, Hallie!” said Philip softly. 

The colonel lifted one hand in amovement 
of sweeping significance. He answered 
with equal significance, ‘“‘Everything; I 
forgive you everything!”’ 

Hallie clutched her letter tight with both 
hands against her heart. She shut her eyes 
for an instant, then opened them wide and 
deep upon the avid appeal in the colonel’s 
face. 

“You believe—I was bad,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘I knew you believed that!” 

The colonel did not contradict her. He 
said rather sullenly, ‘“‘ You were very young. 
I should have looked after you better.” 

“‘T am only a year older now.” 

‘Hallie,’ said Philip very quietly, 
‘‘what’s the good of all this?”’ 

““Exactly!’”’ eried the colonel with a flare 
of resentment. ‘‘Need we discuss it any 
further? I tell you I am willing to over- 
look—everything. I am willing to forget 
everything. I am willing’’—he stopped, 
ran a finger about his throat inside his collar 
as if something obstructed his breathing— 
“‘T want to take you home with me. Isn’t 
that enough?” 

Hallie caught her breath. She shook 
back the cloudy short ‘hair from her face 
like a swimmer coming up from swamping 
seas. 

She said carefully, “‘I couldn’t convince 
you—no matter how often I swore to it— 
that I had been foolish, not wicked? No 
one could make you believe it?” 

“‘T know women!”’ said the colonel dully, 
and left it at that. 

“You really don’t see what it is you want 
of me, what it is you would make of me, do 
you?” Hallie’s eyes were wells of shadow, 
her mouth a quivering tortured thing. 

‘‘T want—my wife,” said the colonel with 
savage dignity. 

“Tt—has not—always—been 
by that name!’’ 

Philip spoke across the colonel’s stunned 
furious silence in a friendly murmur: “ Hal- 
lie, my child, what’s the use?”’ 

‘No use!’ said Hallie, at white heat. 
She walked to the door and opened it. ‘I 
am one woman,” she said to the colonel, her 
head well up, ‘‘whom you will never know 
again. Good-by.” 

She could have laid a whip across that 
staring, purpling face with less effect. The 
silence in which she stood, in which the 
colonel stood, in which Philip stood, grave- 
eyed and steady, held a conflict and a 
clamor like the warring of unseen wings in 
the air. 

Thecolonelbroke out ofitfirst. Hegroped 
for his hat and stick. The veins on his 
neck showed darkly swollen. ‘‘ Very well, 
madam,” he stammered thickly. ‘‘ Very 
well. Ill divorce you! You’ve had your 
chance. You’ve made your choice.” Rage 
distorted alike his features and his voice— 
the one into a deep-lined cruel mask, the 
other into a discordant echo of its usual 
suave control. He threatened hoarsely, 
“T’ll take this into the courts! We'll see if a 
husband’s rights can be set aside with 
impunity.” 

“This is my room,”’ said Hallie, unflinch- 
ing. ‘‘I must ask you to leave it.” 

Philip came forward at that, and touched 
the colonel lightly on the arm. ‘‘Hasn’t 
thisgonefarenough?”’ hesuggested. ‘After 
all, colonel ——” 

‘She orders me out of the room!” said 
the colonel chokingly. “You heard her.” 

“T left your house,’’ Hallie reminded him 
tonelessly, “‘at your request.” 

She still held the door wide, her head 
thrown back and her eyes looking straight 
ahead. 

“Hallie!” said Philip. ‘‘Colonel Sum- 
mers! Don’t you think e 

With a small painful sound between a 
snort and a groan the colonel interrupted. 
“T bid you good evening, madam!” 

“Let me go with you!” said Philip 
quickly. 

“‘Stay where you are!” said the colonel; 
he strode past Hallie without further look 
or word and heavily down the hall. 


called— 
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Hallie closed the door behind him and hid 
her face against it. She broke into bitter 
stifled sobbing. 

“Hallie, I’m sorry!” said Philip. He 
stood with folded arms, making no effort to 
touch her. ‘‘Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
come. You might have done better without 
me, without a third person to hear and see, 
making it that much worse.” 

Hallie said brokenly, wiping her eyes and 
turning a face disfigured with tears, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t have seen him at all, except for 
you. I’ve known ever since that night— 
what he believed—about me. You see—in 
his time—people didn’t—play around— 
much. One had to be either a goat—or a 
sheep; go all the way—or nowhere!”’ 

“You mean,” said Philip grimly, “he 
judged you—by his own past perform- 
ances.” 

“Oh, Philip,” said Hallie, with a long 
quivering sigh, “‘if you understand all that, 
why did you make me see him again?” 

Philip took out a cigarette and held it 
between his fingers, unlit. He said slowly, 
“Security —you know—position and money 
and shelter—he could give you all those— 
world without end! Women swallow a good 
deal—for that sort of thing. Some women.”’ 

““Not me! Not any more! It isn’t 
enough!”’ said Hallie passionately. 

He told her, smiling faintly, ‘‘I see it 
isn’t. I hoped you’d feel that way about 
it, of course; but one had to be sure.” 

A brisk rap sounded on the panels of the 
door just back of Hallie’s head. She drew 
away, startled. 

“Someone to see you. Well, I’ll be run- 
ning along,” said Philip. 

“It’s Kerry,” breathed Hallie, her eyes 
wide. ‘I’d forgotten Kerry completely. 
We were going out to dinner. Oh, do you 
think they can have passed each other in 
the hall?” 

Philip whistled very softly. He said with 
a whimsical quirk at one corner of his 
mouth, “In that case I don’t seem to feel 
that Kerry would be knocking so debon- 
airly.”’ 

“You don’t know Kerry.” 

“Suppose you let him in—and reintro- 
duce us!”’ offered Philip. 

Hallie opened the door, and Kerry him- 
self walked in. 

He was still, for all his gray tweeds, 
rather Greek—the blond cleanness and 
fervor and charm of him—but just at the 
moment he hadn’t his usual dash, and he 
showed something less perhaps than his ac- 
customed casual acceptance of the joy of 
living. 

‘“‘Hallie!”’ he began at once on a note of 
keen dismay. ‘‘Who d’you think I met 
coming out of the elevator downstairs fi 
Then he saw Philip, and broke off abruptly. 
“How do you do, Mr. Conway? Sorry; 
didn’t see you before!”’ 

Philip shook hands with an amused 
flicker somewhere in the coolness of his 
look, and observed that he was just leaving. 

“Don’t let me drive you away!”’ said 
Kerry politely. He had an adoring glance 
for Hallie, a merely perfunctory one for her 
departing guest.. Philip said that he had 
been leaving in any case. ‘I see!” said 
Kerry. ‘‘Dropped something, haven’t you, 
Hallie?’’ And he dived for a letter lying 
upon the floor at Hallie’s feet. 

Hallie took it with a startled murmur. 
She met Philip’s eyes and answered with a 
reckless little smile the question they put 
to her. She tucked the letter away, un- 
opened, inside her frock. ° 

“Good-by, then,’ said Philip; ‘‘you’ll 
let me know later, perhaps?” 

Hallie asked almost tremulously, ‘‘ You'll 
be at your club all evening?” 

“Until eleven or so, I dare say.” 

“T’ll call you there—shall I?” 

“Tf you will,” said Philip pleasantly, 
made his good-bys and went. 

The feel of his fingers closing on her 
hand stayed with Hallie after the door had 
shut between them. She hadn’t, however, 
much time to wonder what, if anything, 
Philip meant by that sudden pressure, be- 
cause Kerry, both hands upon her shoul- 
ders, swung her round to face the light, and 
broke into excited questioning. 

“Hallie, you’ve been crying! Was he— 
was the colonel up here’to see you? What 
did he want? Was he rotten to you? Gosh, 
the look he gave me when I passed him get- 
ting into the elevator!” 

“Did you speak?” asked Hallie, moving 
her shoulders uneasily. 

Kerry merely tightened his hold. He 
laughed briefly, with a touch of nervous- 
ness. “‘Oh, I mumbled something; he only 
glared. Looked, for a moment, as if he were 
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going to stop and let me have it, then 
jerked around and walked off, with his head 
down, like an angry old bull.” 

“Kerry!” 

“Well, give you my word, he did! Hal- 
lie, tell me—has he been frightening 
you? What’ve you been crying about? 
You needn’t say you haven’t; your face 
shows it.”’ 

“Tt isn’t very nice of you to tell me so, 
if it does.” 

Kerry’s hands slid down her shoulders to 
her wrists, closed there a moment, then 
passed to her fingers and held them hard. 
“Don’t laugh at me, Hallie. I can’t stand 
it! It was all my fault to begin with, wasn’t 
it? I’ve never forgiven myself.” 

“For what, Kerry? I’ve told you a thou- 
sand times this has been the happiest year 
of my life.” 

She moved her fingers, again uneasily, 
in his hold. But Kerry’s young strength 
was merciless. 

Dusk had come down in good earnest. 
The green-shaded lamp on the-table threw 
a clear yellow circle of light. Most of the 
room lay in shadow. Kerry and Hallie 
were in shadow; she could see his eyes 
shining, his boyish mouth, a little un- 
steady; life blazed in him like a fire. There 
was something terribly sweet about Kerry, 
something that drew one—drew one toward 
him; made one somehow want the touch of 
his hands, his cheek, his lips—even against 
one’s will. 

Hallie tugged at her own hands sharply, 
frightened of herself! Was there a scent of 
roses in the room? The green-gilt pallor of 
the moon? 

She said rather shakily, ‘“ Kerry—let 
me go!” 

He ignored that, drew her nearer, even 
lifted one of her palms to his cheek with a 
gesture curiously humble. 

“When I think of what I let you in for 
that night! And now—just when you were 
feeling—kind of free and—happy a 

““T am happy, Kerry; he can’t stop me! 
He hasn’t the right any more. He—threw 
it away!” 

“But he’s made you cry.” 

“T always cry when I’m angry.” 

“Did he make you terribly angry, 
Hallie?” 

Hallie nodded in silence. Presently she 
lifted her somber gaze to Kerry’s eager one. 
“T ordered him out of my room.” 

“Good Lord! Good Lord, Hallie! 
What'd he do?” 

‘‘He—went,” said Hallie simply. She 
added, as if by an afterthought, “He says 
he’s going to divorce me.” 

She freed her hands at last and went over 
to the table and the lamp. Safer in the 
light perhaps. That queer mad charm 
Kerry had for her! Did he have it for all 
women? Very likely! Did other men have 
it? Philip, now? 

Kerry followed her to the table. He 
stood close beside her, looking down at her 
with a seriousness she had never seen in him 
before. Funny, how different Kerry was, 
from the sort of person she had once thought 
him! A bit of a Smart Aleck, once. He was 
never like that with her now, only gor- 
geously young, and—glamorous. Their 
friendship had been, all along, a thing of 
wings and far-off music. 

“Divorce you! Hallie, do you mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it, and so does he.” 

“He wouldn’t do that,” said Kerry 
slowly, “‘unless he thought ——” 

Hallie interrupted proudly. “That is 
what he thinks;. he has always thought it.” 

“Oh, Hallie! Hallie darling!” said Kerry 
huskily, and caught her into his arms and 
dropped his face against her hair. She felt 
it burning through that silken web against 
her cheek and forehead. 

She clung to him just one moment, 
touched to the heart, then pushed him away 
and managed a smile. But Kerry was not 
for smiling. 

“Tf he does,” he said, “will you marry 
me, Hallie—the day you are free?”’ 

“No, Kerry dear, I won’t,” said Hallie. 
“Do you think that’s why I told you?” 

“Don’t—Hallie—don’t laugh. I love 
you!”’ She spread the tips of her fingers 
across his mouth. “Don’t you believe me? 
You don’t!” 

“Yes, Ido; ina way. It isn’t that.” 

“What then? You think you couldn’t 
love me?” 

_ “Yes, I could; in a way. It isn’t that 
either.” Her heart was thumping madly, 
the blood ran in her veins like bubbling 
wine, but she held herself steady. ‘Only in 
a way, Kerry. It wouldn’t be really love, 


because it’d only be with—half of me.” 
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‘to the telephone—it was halfway do 
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September 13; 
Kerry muttered the obvious thin 
ing the tips of her fingers deliciously, ¥ 
of you is worth all of any other girl 
world, of all the other girls in the Ht 
Besides, what do you mean—half?” | 
“T mean,” said Hallie dreamily, '} 
cause I’m really only half a womaj|g 
half—a voice.” 2 a 
“That’s the bunk!” said Kerry rig 
They faced each other, suddenly an 
suddenly worlds apart. =e 
“You don’t understand, that’s all! 
Hallie coldly. a 
“T understand you—better thay) 
Me alec yourself.” a 
“How dare you? Kerry, how « 
think that?” a 
Kerry contended stubborn] 
the sweetest, tenderest, lovin 
the world—by nature! All this 
your voice, about your sacri 
thing to your singing—that 
you want to know who it is, I 
it’s Conway!” 
“That’s enough, Kerry!” 
“Allright. But that’s who it 
you round his little finger.” 
“Kerry, I forbid you to say 
Conway is the truest friend 
truest friend I ever had! § 
think’’—she caught her breath 
half sob—‘‘sometimes I think h 
friend I ever had.” ' 
“Thanks!” said Kerry bitterly 
“‘Well—triend, I said! I’ve h 
band—who gave me neither uni 
nor trust.” 
“You couldn’t expect ’em— 
more than twice your age.” 
‘And you say you love me,” 
Hallie blindly; ‘‘but even you don’t 
stand that I’ve got to sing—or st: 
“Rot—Hallie darling! I’ll be c 
school in a year. We'd be pre 
poor, but not so poor as all that.” 


“All!” said Kerry softly. 


The lamplight fell across her Ii 
across dark lovely eyes and shad 
across the sweet bent bow of an 
mouth. ; 

“Oh, well,” said Kerry, with a slig) 
of one shoulder, “if that’s the way y 
about it.” He looked at her 
strangely. ‘é. 

“Kerry, I’ve hurt you!” 3 

She faltered a little, bel 
shameful hurt—his torn pride and hi 
prized love—but the letter lay stiffly a 
her soft young flesh, and she was ¢ 
mht ps of it, which held her ay 

erry. ee 

“T’ve had rather a trying evening, : 
said to him when he did not speak ¢ 
“Do you mind if I don’t go out to d 
with you?” ea 

“Dinner would be something of an 
climax, I will admit,” said Kerry. 

He refused to see her hand, held o1 
good-by, bowed ceremoniously, anc 
door in an incredibly short space of 
had closed upon him as well. 

So swiftly and so surely did the st 
bear one along! - 

Hallie knew he would not come 
She looked at the door a trifle wist 
Then she opened the letter, quite ca 
because she had, after all, decidec 
herself. bd 

When she had read it, reyoom aie 


and still in the middle of the room, she 


hall, beneath a grimy globe—and ¢ 
Philip at his club. It was no time at a 
fore his voice came over the wire to he’ 
“Hallie,” he said, “it’s you? Well, 
been waiting. What luck?” 
“Kerry’s gone home.” 
“Good!” if 
“And I’ve just opened the letter.” 
“Ves?” ; ‘s } 
“Will you go with me again—on ! 
day?” : 
“T’ll go with you anywhere at any ' 
May I know what we do when we 
there?”’ 
“Philip, we sign a contract!” 
“Hallie, my child, are you crying?” 
“Yes, lam. I’ve got to hang up. 1Jt 
wanted—to tell you.” ie 
She heard Philip say, with a queer 
note of his own, ‘‘I’ll be up as 800) 
can find a taxi. You've got to é 
you know!”’ Then a double ¢ 


silence. (Continued on Page : 
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flame, like a wave, like a cry some- 
irged up in Hallie, shook her heart- 
checked her breathing, charged her 
' She set her teeth into the back of 
id till the pain brought her to earth. 
*hevalked demurely down the hall and 
jc to her room. She said to herself as 
wit: “This is the birthday of my life!” 

yest of the old song she did not say. 
4; it had nothing to do with her. 


5 Iv 
WA BITTER night, four months 
er she had refused to go back to 
wn with Colonel Summers, four 
ot; after she had refused to listen to 
s loye-making, four months after she 
sosen for her way the straight and 
iz one of the singer, Hallie sat before 
r in a dressing room in a great gray 
3 opera house, and stared into her 
9 ark eyes and set her clenched hand 
dgainst her lips in a familiar gesture, 
| ared again. ' 
swore the costume of Lola in Caval- 
a.nd through her mind echoed and re- 
9| with. wild insistent torturing sweet- 
s, Idream of roses!’’ Lola’s song! The 
> 1d the lull and the call of it! Hallie’s 
soul had gone into that song, day 
uday, through endless rehearsals. 
| after night, as well, she had studied 
|roped her way, with black coffee to 
her awake when the heavy eyelids 
‘ed. All the action to learn, action as 
js music; her hours of Italian, under 
eer little teacher Philip had found for 
‘hen she first came up to New York, 
her in good stead, then; hours of 
a, hours of German, hours of French. 
jiost a year and a half now of nothing 
tudy, nothing but struggle, nothing 
ronderful steady straining toward a 
a goal. 
jilie had thought the day she signed 
ontract, when the great impresario 
looked at her and smiled and nodded 
ead and patted her on the shoulder 
| “Very good—you have the voice— 
ave youth—you have that thing— 
aver it is—which people will pay to 
”—she had thought herself arrived. 
‘tso. In four grueling months she had 
ed better. And now at the end of those 
months she was learning most of all. 
2 sat before the mirror in the narrow 
walled dressing room, which on first 
had seemed to her a corner of heaven— 
‘ss!—and stared into her own dark 
and put her hand to her throat, and 
ped her hand upon her arm, and was 
-stiller than death—not daring even 


y. 

yond the closed door of that dressing 
lay the great silent stage; beyond the 
‘with its heavy curtains of tarnished 
lay an empty house, slowly and relent- 
filling, pit to dome; filling as the bed 
stream fills when clouds melt in the 
itains. Beyond the house lay the street 
motors lining close along the curb 
lights flaring, and gold and silver 
nincing up the wide gray steps. 

great night for Hallie. The night of 
e’s debut. 

e Sat with her head on her arms and 
d. She had dreamed it all many a 
moment by moment—the house fill- 
the great gold curtains parting, the 
3 and violas and violins whispering to- 
tT before the orchestra burst into sharp 
site fullness. But the dream had not 
like this. 

iss Lou sat near the dressing table, and 
| Hallie had been still a longer time 
seemed either natural or safe Miss 
who had come all the way from Olds- 
to be there on that night, laid a wrin- 
blue-veined hand on Hallie’s arm. 
iny—better, dear?” asked Miss Lou 


J. 
lie shook her head without lifting it. 
on the other side of the mirror and the 
-up box and the crumpled rouge- 
ed towel sat a tall old man with a 
Mustache and a thinning wave of 
hair above a splendid forehead. He 
Hallie’s singing teacher, and his name 
her Fortune. He had seen a good 
7 of his pupils go on to fame of one de- 
or another, but for Hallie he cherished 
$s uncommonly high, and when Miss 
3 gentle question elicited no clearer an- 
than the mute movement of that 
d dark head he inquired crisply, ‘‘No 
T—at all, Mrs. Summers? You must 
‘ive in!” 
lie sat up then and pushed back her 
Tom a face on which the make-up had 
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been slightly blurred by contact with her 
arms. She began mechanically to repair 
the rose-and-white freshness of Lola’s 
beauty. 

“Ym sorry,” she said a little hoarsely, 
tried to clear her throat, frowned as if it 
hurt her, and set her white teeth hard. 

A maid hovered anxiously in the back- 
ground. There were roses in a jar on the 
floor, and a little pile of telegrams on the 
dressing table. 

“Philip should be here very soon now,” 
said Miss Lou, glancing at the door with 
hope in her sweet gray eyes. Her widow’s 
bonnet and prim black gown seemed strange 
in that dusty place. 

“Philip?” said Hallie. ‘Oh, yes. His 
train is late, isn’t it!’’ She touched the 
topmost telegram with the tip of an icy 
finger. She made once more a little rasping 
sound within her throat, then tried a note 
or so. It came feeble and rough as a sick 
bird’s cry. 

“You must not do that!”’ cried Asher For- 
tune excitedly. ‘“‘You only irritate ——” 

“Tt may be just nervousness, dear. Try 
not to!” begged Miss Lou. She patted 
Hallie’s naked arm imploringly. 

“Get me my spray, please!” said Hallie 
to the hovering maid. She added, to the 
room at large, “It’s no good pretending. 
There’s something—it isn’t just my cold— 
I can feel—it gets worse—all the time.” 

“Let me!’ said Fortune, rising. Hallie 
leaned her head back. The maid brought 
the spray and stood waiting. She was a 
pretty mulatto with the easy emotional 
sympathies of her race. Fortune sprayed 
Hallie’s throat relentlessly and thoroughly, 
peering into it with narrowed, nearsighted 
eyes. “‘Now?” he demanded with desper- 
ate insistence. 

Hallie looked up at him dumbly, and 
shook her head. Two tears slipped down 
across her rouge and powder. She turned 
back to the glass and removed the traces of 
them bravely. 

There was an impatient rap at the door. 

“Philip!”” breathed Miss Lou. ‘Philip 
has come!” She lifted helpless fluttering 
hands and clasped them together in her lap 
again. She fastened upon the door the look 
of an unquestioning believer. If Philip had 
come there could be no further need for 
anxiety. At Philip’s touch Miss Lou’s most 
Gordian knots had never failed to melt 
apart. 

It was, however, not Philip who had 
knocked. : 

“Come in!” cried Fortune curtly. He 
waved Hallie to silence. 

A young man entered briskly, carrying a 
small black bag and darting before him the 
keen impersonal glance of the successful 
physician. He inquired with an inflection 
and a manner no less reassuring than his 
appearance: ‘“‘MissSummers? Miss Hallie 
Summers? I was asked to see you.” 

““At once!” cried Asher Fortune impera- 
tively. ‘‘We have been waiting for you, 
Doctor Bennet.” 

“Tflow are you, Mr. Fortune?” returned 
the young man imperturbably. ‘‘Got here 
as fast as I could. What seems to be the 
matter? Miss Summers’ throat gone back 
on her? Too bad!”’ He retrieved various 
small shiny objects from his bag and drew 
Hallie’s chair directly under the light. ‘Sit 
here, please!” 

Hallie obeyed without a word. Her eyes 
were prayerful upon the cool kindly young 
face looking down into hers. 

Miss Lou, sitting very still, clasped and 
unclasped her hands, waiting for Philip to 
come. 

“Caught cold, of course. How long 
ago?’’ asked Doctor Bennet abstractedly. 

He had clamped a narrow band about his 
head with a small mechanism upon it which 
cast a powerful light into Hallie’s throat. 
She moved, leaning back in the chair, 
shifted her head slightly, and dropped her 
eyelids as if in pain. 

Asher Fortune answered instantly, “‘She 
took cold yesterday after a long rehearsal. 
Tired out; wet feet. Nothing serious, I 
think.” 

“H’m!” said Doctor Bennet, wordless 
and noncommittal. He continued to peer 
and consider, frowning a little. ; 

“She sings Lola tonight, as you see,” said 
Fortune insistently. ‘‘Perhaps a different 
spray . : ‘ 
“H’m!” said Doctor Bennet again, with- 
out turning his head. ‘“‘Been working 
pretty hard—for some time?” . 

Hallie opened her great eyes wide, full 
upon the doctor’s face. She moved her 
head up and down. Her open mouth trem- 
bled pathetically. 
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“Tonight is her debut!’’ said Fortune 
with some annoyance. ‘‘ Heavens, man, do 
you never put your nose outside that office 
of yours? Do you hear nothing?” 

“Sorry,” said Bennet coolly. 
pretty busy man.” 

“Of course she should have seen a doctor 
the instant she felt a cold coming on,” For- 
tune admitted with nervous haste. 

The doctor stood up and unclamped the 
band on his head. 

Hallie sat up in her chair and put one 
hand to her throat. 

She offered doggedly—none too clearly, 
for all her most gallant effort—‘‘It wasn’t 
a cold yesterday. I couldn’t be sure—only 
today—and the merest touch. It came on 
like this all of a sudden, about six o’clock.”’ 

“YT wouldn’t talk too much,” said the 
doctor soothingly. 

_She flung him a terrified question, in 
silence. 

“You can do something—of course?”’ 
Fortune demanded. ‘‘It’s her debut, I tell 
you. She’s been getting ready for it for 
weeks.” 

“So I see,’”’ said the young man dryly. 
ne put the small shiny objects back into his 

ag. 

“Well?”’ persisted Fortune. 

“Please!” said Hallie huskily. 

“Sorry!’’ said the doctor, and laid a 
friendly hand on Hallie’s arm. He turned 
toward the door, adding as he went, ‘‘ Like 
to speak to you just a minute, Mr. For- 
tune.” 

“No!” said Hallie, like the ery of a cello 
string. ‘“‘No, Mr. Fortune, stay here! I’d 
rather know—at once!” 

“Now, dear!”’ begged Miss Lou with in- 
effectual distress. 

The doctor shrugged and came back. His 
gray eyes met Hallie’s with a kind of pity- 
ing clearness. 

“Why, it’s too bad,’ he told her, watch- 
ing her closely meantime. ‘‘You cannot 
sing tonight, Miss Summers. Rotten luck!’ 

Fortune thrust in wildly, ‘There have 
been other singers—with bad throats— 
who went on—anyhow. There must be 
something.’’ He mentioned a drug or so 
desperately. 

“That’s all right,’’ said Doctor Bennet, 
reluctant but firm, “‘if it were only a sore 
throat—which it isn’t. Merely the brief 
examination I have just made shows un- 
mistakably ——”’ 

“Yes?” said Hallie. 

Doctor Bennet went over to her and laid 
an extraordinarily gentle hand once more 
upon her arm. She had risen to her feet 
and stood there, frozen. 

“Don’t look so terrified,’ he said to her, 
as if she had been a child on the edge of a 
deep dark wood. ‘‘It’s something not at 
all uncommon; a slight operation removes 
it; there is a very fair hope that your voice 
will be uninjured in the long run.”’ 

In the long run! With that empty 
stage—waiting. 

“T dream of roses!’’ 

With the heavy gold curtains—waiting. 

With the pit and the galleries and the 


“Tima 


horseshoe filling; slowly, inevitably, glit- | 


teringly filling—and waiting. 


With the sands slipping away, second by | 


second, moment by moment, nearer and 
nearer and nearer, to the time when Hallie’s 


great chance would have come—and gone! | 
“My dear,’’ said Miss Lou, “do sit | 


down!” She thought Hallie was going to 
faint. 

“A growth?” groaned Fortune, brutal in 
his own abysmal disappointment. 

“A small node—on the left-hand side,” 
said Doctor Bennet, unwillingly explicit, 
and added almost with open resentment, 
“‘T have seen much worse.” 

Hallie stood holding to the back of the 
chair she had quitted, with both chill hands. 
She said with that pitiful hoarseness belying 
an unsteady ghost of a smile, “’Tis not so 
deep as a well nor so wide as a church 
door—eh, doctor!”’ 

“T should go home, Miss Summers, if I 


were you,” he told her soothingly, ‘‘and go | 


to bed. We can make a more complete ex- 
amination tomerrow.” 
“Thank you,” said Hallie. 


Fortune flung up his hands with a gesture | 


of despairing futility. 
“The management must be told at once.” 
“T’ll—-get out of my costume,” said Hal- 
lie. She turned back to the mirror like a 
creature in a dream. 


Doctor Bennet bowed and went out. For- | 
tune followed him after one muttered word | 


and the wave of an impotent hand in Hal- 
lie’s direction. 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

- [iss Lou between door and dressing table 
sujenly put out both arms. ‘“‘Hallie— 
ing little Hallie!” She offered sanc- 
‘to Hallie’s tears. ‘It doesn’t seem 
naible, my child—after all your work!” 
" ut Hallie’s tears had dried at the source. 
kissed Miss Lou’s soft withered cheek 


3 


e dropped the costume to the floor, 

:, awe-struck and curious, the mulatto 

d picked it up. 

Yo’ ain’ gwine sing, tonight, Mis’ Sum- 
Red 


Not tonight.” 

Take it away!”’ said Miss Lou crisply. 
urged Hallie into her chair, once more 
e the mirror, slipped a soft black ki- 
o about her shoulders. The kimonowas 
with flame color; Hallie seemed very 
‘in it, rather smaller than usual. She 
sat about taking off her make-up without 
ord; smeared her face with cold cream, 
wed it off; took the beads of mascaro 
ym her lashes; wiped the provocative 
“ebud curves from her mouth. Gradually 
h own face came back, a little drawn, with 
) big eyes slightly shadowed. She sat 
«king at it in silence. 

iss Lou handed her a powder puff. ‘“‘Just 
jouch, dear.” 

Why?” asked Hallie dully, but she 
psed it over her face, and gave it back 
1h no other comment. 

Miss Lou handed her a comb. Hallie 
‘kit, ran it through the silken dark waves 
jher hair and laid it down upon the dress- 
1; table, wordless. 

‘Will you put on your street things 
rw?” asked Miss Lou gently. 

‘Perhaps I had better,’’ said Hallie. 
She stood up, and Miss Lou slipped over 
fillie’s head the simple black frock which 
s;} had taken from a hanger behind the 
‘or, fastened it at throat and wrists, tied 
=} narrow belt as if she were dressing a 
ile girl. Hallie stood dazed and unpro- 
iting. 

“Now,” said Miss Lou—‘‘now, there, 
7 dear !”” 

“Thank you,” said Hallie huskily. 
“Sometimes,” went on Miss Lou with 
fe croon of a dove in her soft slurring mur- 
ur—‘‘sometimes it’s hard to see why 
lings happen as they do, isn’t it, honey?” 
Hallie only twisted her mouth and shut 
ir eyes for a moment. 

“But there’s apt to be—something—be- 
Ind it all.” 

“What?” asked Hallie. 

“God,” said Miss Lou with entire sim- 
icity. “Under one name or another.” 
“You believe that?’ asked Hallie. 

“TEI didn’t I couldn’t have lived,” said 
iss Lou. ; 

There was for the instant a shadowy third 
esence in the room— Miss Lou’s tall boy- 
| husband who had been thrown from his 
mse within a month of his wedding day 
id brought back to her, dead, with her 
eture over his heart. Miss Lou had lived 
rough that—and thirty years beyond it. 
might be she knew where to look for the 
iswer, 

She said, touching Hallie’s cheek with 
licate fingers, trying somehow to rouse 
r: “There was a note for you, dear. Did 
yu see it? From Kerry, I think. I recog- 
zed his writing.” 

“Yes,” said Hallie without stirring, “I 
W it. He wanted to tell me he’s en- 
iged—to a girl from Philadelphia.” 

“Why did he send it here to the theater?” 
ied Miss Lou, outraged in every tender 
nsibility. 

Si he wanted me to know it—to- 


“Hallie darling.” 

I don’t care,” said Hallie. She put up 
hand to her throat. ‘‘I never did 
ire—really—that way—about. Kerry. 

at’s what makes it all so funny, don’t 
Ju see? I can’t talk much.” 

The panels of the door vibrated to an im- 
Tative knock. 

Come in!” said Miss Lou. She slipped a 
‘otecting arm about Hallie’s waist. 

But Hallie moved away and opened the 
or herself. 

Upon the threshold stood Asher Fortune, 
ill deeply agitated; a little behind him 
e tall slender figure and fine deep eyes of 
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Philip Conway, at sight of whom Miss Lou 
broke into a smothered cry of relief. 

“Philip, I thought you’d never come!” 

“Hello, Philip!” said Hallie tonelessly. 

The two men came into the room and 
closed the door behind them. 

Philip kissed his sister and took Hallie’s 
chilly hand into a close hard hold, 

“Sorry,” he said. ‘I couldn’t make it 
any sooner. My train was late.’ 

Fortune interrupted violently: ‘Well, 
Mrs. Summers, I have done the best I 
could. I have seen the management for 
you; they are deeply distressed; it was not 
possible to see the impresario; he himself 
is at home with influenza—since noon to- 
day. What rotten luck!” 

“His or mine?” asked Hallie mordantly, 
but she left her hand in Philip’s clasp, even 
clung there faintly. It was so firm a hold, 
so unwavering and so warm. 

“That other one,” continued Fortune, 
shaking back his depleted gray wave with a 
gesture of histrionic despair, ‘“will go on in 
your place. There is no help for it. To- 
morrow Doctor Bennet will see you again 
and make a thorough examination. He 
tells me it will be months—it may be years, 
if at all—after the operation.” 

A little groan broke through Hallie’s 
tight-set lips. 

Philip after one black and icy look took 
Fortune by the shoulders and led him 
aside. 

“T think,” he said evenly, “that you had 
better leave Mrs. Summers to my sister and 
me. We are her oldest friends. This eve- 
ning has been a good deal of a strain upon 
her. We will take her home, and see about 
a doctor later.’ 

“But Bennet ” said Fortune. 

“T will see Bennet myself.” 

“And the management—had they not 
better talk with Mrs. Summers now?”’ 

““No one else,’’ said Philip with cool fi- 
nality, ‘‘is going to talk with Mrs. Summers 
tonight. We must ask you to excuse her. 
As you see, she is not feeling up to any fur- 
ther discussion.” 

Hallie was indeed pitifully white. She 
had sunk into a chair and her hands lay 
clenched in her lap. She looked nowhere 
but before her, and that, unseeing. 

“‘T will say good night,” said Asher For- 
tune. 

“Then make it very brief!’’ said Philip 
coldly. 

He kept his hand upon the singing 
teacher’s arm, steered him courteously but 
relentlessly once more toward the door. 

“My child,’ said Fortune to Hallie, ‘‘T 
am bitterly sorry—for you and for myself. 
I had counted upon you. I have never 
trained a sweeter voice!”’ 

Hallie nodded at him without speaking. 
There was heartbreak in her eyes. 

“Philip,” eried Miss Lou with surprising 
violence, ‘this is killing her! Take him 
away!” 

So Philip took Asher Fortune away and 
shut him outside that small cluttered room 
with its roses and its telegrams and its 
rouge pots and its mirror. 

Then he came back to where Miss Lou 
stood, stroking Hallie’s hair from her fore- 
head. 

“‘T want you to go down and wait for us— 
in the car, Lou,” he said to her pleasantly. 
“Weshan’t belong. I’vesomething to talk 
to Hallie about.” 

Miss Lou very nearly bristled. ‘She 
isn’t equal to talking. You just said so 
yourself.” 

Hallie looked up at them both and tried 
to smile. 

“T ean talk—to Philip.” 

“Please, Lou dear,’’ said Philip. 

“Please!’”’ echoed Hallie with difficulty. 

Miss Lou collected her gloves and her 
bag and went. She warned them, going, 
“That child is in no condition to discuss— 
anything.” 

“She is not going to discuss—anything,” 
said Philip. He saw his sister to the door. 

“She ought to be in her bed this min- 
ute,” Miss Lou flung back at him with 
helpless annoyance. F 

“She will be on her way there in ten min- 
utes,’ Philip promised gravely. 

He went back once more to Hallie when 
Miss Lou had gone, and laid a hand upon 
her shoulder. 

Hallie stooped her cheek to it for a mo- 
ment in silence. Then she said wearily, 
“Sit down—Philip. Was it about—the 
colonel?”’ 

“Partly,” said Philip. 

He sat down in a chair just facing her. 

“T know,” said Hallie. Her hand went 
up to her throat again. She shut her eyes 
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and her lips twitched painfully. “He’s got 
his divorce.” 

“Hallie, how did you know?” 

“He sent me the papers, marked. He 
sent mea letter too. He said he was letting 
me off easy, just pleading—desertion— 
when he might have named Kerry.” 

Philip swore softly between his teeth. 
“When did you get this letter?” 

“Yesterday—just before I left for re- 
hearsal.” 

“Hallie, my dear—my dear!” 

“Tt was—rather—hard,” said Hallie, 
turning her. head against the back of her 
chair with a restless tormented movement. 
“T worked—like a crazy woman—trying to 
get away from it. Then I came out into the 
rain—and I couldn’t find a taxi for ever so 


/long. I must have been—tired too.” 


“Damn him!”’ said Philip. 

“Who? The colonel? Why, Philip? He 
thinks he’s been—cheated—of what he— 
spent—on me.” 

“Don’t, Hallie! It’s too abominable!” 

“Well, in a way, he has. In a way, I’ve 
cheated—everybody. Kerry, too. Kerry 
wanted me—to love him. And I wouldn’t. 
Have you heard? He’s engaged.” 

Philip’s smile flickered wryly. 

“Kerry? To whom? That boy? 
never really mattered—with you. 
don’t have to tell me.” 

“T’ve never had—to tell you—anything— 
have I, Philip? You’ve always known. 
That’s what makes it so dreadful.” 

“Makes what so dreadful, Hallie? I’m 
going to take you back to your rooms now. 
You’ve talked long enough.” 

“No, no, Philip. I won’t go yet! I 
haven’t told you—how ashamed I am—how 
cruelly ashamed.” 

She was crying uncontrollably, with one 
hand cupping her throat, her eyes shut, her 
poor mouth bitten and tremulous. 

Philip rose and stood over her without a 
word. He pulled her up into his arms and 
held her there as if she had been an unhappy 
child. 

“Stop it, Hallie! 
ous for you.” 

Hallie steadied herself at that with a sigh 
that went through her from head to foot. 
She leaned her cheek against Philip’s coat 
and clung there, pathetically silent. 

‘Be good, now,” said Philip gently. ‘Get 
your coat and hat and I’ll take you home.” 

“Philip—I’ve put myself to sleep—for 
weeks—dreaming—about tonight.” 

‘ Philip groaned with his cheek against her 
air. 

“Hallie—dear—it’s no good thinking of 
that now! The thing to do is to look 
ahead.” 

“Why? What is there ahead? Didn’t 
you hear him say—that doctor—it might 
be months—even years?” 

“He isn’t the only doctor in town. 
We'll have one or two others.” 

“And waste their time—and yours? No, 
you won’t. I’m going to work—in a shop, 
somewhere, where I belong.” 

“Hallie! You’re mad! Do you think 
we'd let you—Lou and I?” 

Hallie managed a little laugh without 
lifting her face, a small and bitter sound. 

“Do you think I don’t know you’ve done 
all this for me? Miss Lou’s been just to 
keep people from talking. It’s your money 
I’ve been wasting; it’s you that I’ve 
cheated—like everyone else.” 

He held her off and looked down at her 
grimly. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“T do know what I’m saying! You’ve 
believed in me, you’ve believed I could sing, 
you’ve stood behind me, like a rock. And 
I’ve failed you, failed you horribly. It’s 
breaking my heart; it hurts me more than 
anything that’s ever happened to me.” 

Philip said .very quietly, very evenly, 
with both her hands in his, ‘‘I wanted you 
to have all of life that you could get, my 
dear. And I knew what music could mean— 
having lost the power to make it myself.’ 

She uttered a little broken sound to com- 
fort him, her cheek against his fingers. 

“And you will have it yet,” said Philip, “by 
the grace of God—and a few physicians!” 

“Philip, I haven’t any right to it.” 


He 
You 


Stop it! This is ruin- 
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“To what? To the song you were bor. 
with?” 

“No, Philip, no. To all your faith—an 
your help—and your ——” 

“Love,” said Philip. ‘“‘That’s the » j_ 
the equation, Hallie. Will it make it an 
clearer for you to know it? Will you sto 
reproaching yourself and torturing me, if 
tell you—everything I’ve got is no goodt 
Tay ane you.can ie 

“Philip,” said Hallie faintly, “you 
said —— I didn’t know Toul am pW 
thought of me—that way.” 

“Naturally. Lost causes and forlor 
hopes, you know—they don’t do muc 
talking.” j 

“But all this time —— Oh, Philj 
was cruel of you never to let me see! Ho 
was I to know?” : : 

“You weren’t to know. You wouldn’ 
know now—except for this nonsense abou. 
cheating and failing. You couldn’t fail my 
Hallie—except by dying and leaving me jj 
the world without you.” at 

She came close to him and laid her tw 
hands open against his heart. Her eye 
were wide and incredulous as she lifted they 
to his. a 

“Philip—has it been—like that—a]_ 
along? How—how—beautiful!” i 

His strong slim musician’s hands cater | 
her fingers and crushed them close. f 

“Since the day you came to Oldstown) 
I was lying in the hammock in the garde) 
that night.” | 

Hallie said hoarsely, with a wistful ten 
derness, ‘‘I remember. Your arm was in;| 
sling. You were just back from France,’| 

“IT had learned about that time,” Philij 
told her simply, “that my playing was don’ 
for. It took me off my feet, rather. Thing| 
were black. Then, that first night, yo) 
sang; and I lay in my garden and listene| 
to you. You opened doors I thought hai! 
closed—for good.” He stopped abruptly 
‘Hallie, that’s all you need to knowin 
what’s mine is yours—always. Shall I tak 
you back to your rooms now?”’ 

“Tf that’s all you need—to know!” sail 
Hallie, and with the suddenness of a swal 
low wheeling, put- her face down upon hi. 
hands and hers, and was breathlessly still’ 

She heard him presently close to her ear 
felt the heavy uneven beating of his hear 
beneath her palms. 

“Hallie, it isn’t an obligation, my dear.’ 
She did not stir. Her own heart was chok’ 
ing her. “I’m quite happy, getting you th 
thing you want.’ And still she waited i 
silence. ‘Hallie,’ said Philip unsteadily. 
“this is a bit more than I can stand. One’ 
only human! For God’s sake get your coa | 
eat let’s go! Gratitude’s all very well) 

ut eS es) 

“This isn’t gratitude,” said Hallie. Sh’ 
nee pleadingly, “‘It hurts my throat t 
talks? 

“Darling!” muttered Philip in swift re. 
morse. He put his arms about her. 

“That’s what I meant,” sighed Hallie. 

He turned up her face with a hand tha 
shook a little and looked deep into her eyes, 
The lids quivered down. She held he 
breath while he kissed them. It dazed he 
gloriously. 

“It’s like having the full moon rise abov. 
your doorstep!’’ she whispered. “Philip 
it doesn’t matter—about my voice—an} 
more. This is enough!” ; 

“You shall have your voice too,” h 
promised her steadfastly. “It’s part of you 
I want you to have everything that is yours 
We'll wait and work and—with any luck a 
all—you’ll have it back again. Trust me 
my sweetheart!”’ | 

“When haven’t I—trusted you?” asket 
Hallie passionately. ‘‘Or was it lovee! 
the time? And I didn’t know it. Oh 
Philip—I’d follow you—around the world— 
barefoot!” : 

His arms tightened suddenly, he bent hi: 
head, she lifted her face, surrendered, to hii 
lips. 
Beyond the closed door, beyond darl 
stairs and towering painted walls heav) 
gold curtains swayed open, music flowe 
out upon the air. VS 

It was the night of which Hallie hac 
dreamed. 


J 
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t is not difficult to see where this tend- 
ery to place local railroad traffic off the 
res and into the highroad might yet lead. 

Jere is a typical side line of the New 
yrk Central. It runs from Canandaigua, 
ipWestern New York, over to Batavia, on 
t} main line of the road, fifty-one miles 
gay. A very old line, it once was a fairly 
bsy stretch of branch railroad. Yet it 
sves no cities outside of its terminals, and 
+] four or five rather prosperous villages 
t]t are upon it all have other railroads; in 
sae cases main-line roads. 
traffic upon this line long since sank 
,iost to a nothingness. Two local trains, 
sh with but a single passenger coach, 
nve rather languidly over it each week- 
jr. The state to which it has fallen may 
b indicated by the fact that to the rail- 
ders as well as to the local citizenry it 
hs long been known merely as the Peanut 
fad. That tells the story. 

it would be very easy, and probably good 
bsiness too, for the New York Central to 
eiandon this stretch of line and meet its 
(nchise requirements for the carrying of 
fight and passengers, baggage, mail, milk, 
eyress and the like by the use of motor- 
ticks and motorbusses. Parallel to the 
Janut Road runs the main highway of the 
ste of New York, the historic Genesee 
jmpike, extending all the way from Al- 
iny to Buffalo. If the railroad put its 
jtortrucks and motorbusses on the high- 
vy it could then tear up its rails and save 
¢maintenance cost which the present 
(iffic does not justify. It would lose some 
{rough-car movement from the towns 
Itween Batavia and Canandaigua, but 
fese are all served by other roads, and the 
venue from the movement of these cars 
yuld fall far short of meeting the simplest 
nintenance costs of the line. Incidentally 
(e Peanut carries no through traffic what- 
cever. 

‘Suppose the Central were to do this very 
lrical and businesslike thing. What hap- 
ms then? Well, the first thing is that the 
ready overburdened Genesee Turnpike 
s afresh task put upon its poor old back. 
ne motortrucks multiply and the indi- 
dual motorist has a fresh grievance. He 
es himself to his legislators and these 
dlons decide eventually that there must be 
parallel road. 

Here is a bully idea: The New York 
entral has just abandoned a right of way 
stween Canandaigua and Batavia, quite 
ide enough for a sizable main highway. 
at us use this. Even if the embankments 
id the cuttings of the old single-track line 
‘ea little too narrow for highway use, they 
in easily be widened, and all at far less 
st than trying to strike a brand-new 
ght of way for a trunk highroad across the 
ate. Pretty soon the Peanut Road comes 
to its own again; only this time it is not 
‘steel highway, but, in all probability, a 
merete one. In a local transport problem 
e have exchanged not only motive power 
ut the surface upon which we roll humans 
nd their goods. Now the problem is 
hich one offers the least restriction, the 
ast friction, for the transport of all these 
lings. The answer is not hard to guess. 


Horse-Drawn Trains 


Assume that we do this thing and that 
1€ railroad company continues to main- 
2in its depots in the intervening villages 
long the Peanut Road, just as before. 
Vhat has it become? Ashipping company, 
forwarder, a concern not entirely unlike 
n express company. It operates its ve- 
icles upon the parallel public highroads, 
ist as a steamboat line operates its vessels 
pon the public waterways. It takes its 
wn chances of getting traffic and of getting 
-affic through. 

After which, in but a little less than 100 
ears, we shall have achieved a complete 
ircle in our transportation problem here 
1 America. One of the earliest and most 
nportant of our railroads was the Philadel- 
hia and Columbia—today a part of the 
lain stem of the Pennsylvania—built to 
aul goods and men from the banks of the 
chuylkill to those of the Susquehanna. 
twas a state-owned line, a public railroad, 
you please. Any person with a wagon 
hich conformed to certain flange and 
auge requirements was free to operate his 
wn train upon the Philadelphia and 
olumbia. A good many people did. The 
/onestoga wagon was easily adaptable to 
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the traffic, and long lines of these traversed 
the lines of the railroad in its beginning 
day. Gradually there came the almost in- 
evitable consolidations between the wag- 
oners, and some one of these groups or 
companies was experimenting with some- 
thing a little stronger and a little better in 
every way than horses—the steam loco- 
motive. 

Then there was trouble indeed. The 
steam locomotive, being not only stronger 
but faster than the horses, found its course 
impeded by them, with the result that in a 
little longer time the most powerful of the 
early companies went over to Harrisburg 
and succeeded in having first the horses 
eliminated from the Philadelphia and 
Columbia, and then all its competitors. It 
demonstrated to those early Pennsylvani- 
ans that one company could run the state 
road far better, far more efficiently, than a 
group of discordant ones. And that is the 
way that one of our important railroads of 
today was born. 


Short Hauls and Long Hauls 


It is entirely within the possibilities that 
a similar trend of affairs gradually may 
come upon our highways. Already a tend- 
ency to consolidate may be detected 
among both motorbus and motortruck op- 
erators. It is a logical tendency, yet not 
one that can give any large degree of com- 
fort to the individual motorist, or to a good 
many other individuals either. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate our nice highways, 
shady roads, and some of them leading to 
lovely scenes of sylvan beauty, gradually 
being transformed into freight railroads, or 
even passenger railroads. 

That the motorbus and the motortruck 
have come to stay; that each has a most 
important part to play in the steadily ex- 
panding scheme of American transport is 
not to be disputed. Each has a large réle 
that cannot possibly be played by any 
other sort of carrier whatsoever. Yet to say 
that the motorbus is to supplant the pas- 
senger train or the motortruck the freight 
train would be as foolish a statement as to 
say that neither had its real réle to enact in 
our transport. 

The truth of the matter is that the motor 
omnibus is, in its last analysis, a short-haul 
carrier. It reaches the centers of cities and 
towns, even the very doorsteps of its pa- 
trons, in a way that the passenger train can 
never reach. It is a facility of highly in- 
tensive possibilities locally, but essentially 
a local carrier nevertheless. 

The steam passenger train, on the other 
hand, represents an efficiency, a safety, a 
speed, a comfort, even for longer rides, that 
never can be reached by the motor omni- 
bus. A crew of ten or twelve or fifteen men 
can take care of the bodily comforts of from 
300 to 500 passengers, even to giving them 
meals of a day and sleep of anight. A train 
can run sixty miles in as many minutes, and 
still in safety. The solidity of the steel rail, 
the flange of the wheel that operates upon 
it, the constant and vigilant maintenance 
of both, the synchronized direction by tele- 
graph—all make factors for long-haul pas- 
senger traffic that the motorbus cannot pos- 
sibly reach. 

Similarly the American freight train to- 
day is one of the real triumphs of world 
transport. Six men with a locomotive haul 
6000 tons of freight in one of these carriers. 
To distribute this load in motortrucks 
would require at the very least 1000 trucks, 
and 1000 men to drive them. 

Think of the space to be occupied, of the 
confusion in the disorganized movement 
of such a fleet! 

It is foolish, indeed, to talk about the 
motorbus supplanting the passenger train, 
the motortruck the box car. Each is a sup- 
plement; each can and should correlate 


with the other. It is far more pertinent not 
to consider the enlargement of the highway 
to take up the burden of the railroad, but 
the adaptation of the steel highway to 
lighter traffic units, moved in a larger 
degree than ever before by automotive 
engines, burning gasoline or kerosene or 
other volatile fuel, or even moved by elec- 
tricity. This is, to my mind, the real solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In the meantime the American highway 
must be enlarged—radically—not to serve 
as a substitute to a railroad, but to meet the 
swiftly increasing needs of short-haul motor 
traffic of every sort. That traffic is within 
its rights upon the highroad. Even the rail- 
road company that uses its inherent right 
and operates the motortruck in terminal 
and even semiterminal services upon the 
highroad can then do that much in all de- 
cency of conscience. 

The enlargement-of the highway does not 
alone mean the widening of existing paved 
roads, or their extension, but their duplica- 
tion. Most of the larger states already are 
committed to a general policy of paralleling 
existing roads upon which traffic conges- 
tion has already shown itself. Generally 
this is done by choosing existing country 
roads, perhaps six or eight or ten or even 
twenty miles distant from the main high- 
ways which they parallel, and paving these 
in good width. Then the highway commis- 
sioner is free to close the original road, for 
repair or repaving or widening, or all three 


together, and with a minimum of incon- 


venience to the traffic. After which there 
is a flexibility between the two parallel 
main-stem roads that hardly needs an ex- 
planation. This is a beginning, and a good 
one. 

From time to time some hard-headed 
engineer, yet possessed of a considerable 
vision, brings forward a plan for twin roads 
directly parallel, within a few feet of each 
other, and with frequent crossovers be- 
tween them. The two roads would then be 
operated upon the general principle of a 
double-track railroad, traffic, either swift 
or slow-moving, going in a single direction 
only upon each of the roads. There would 
be ample room upon each of them for the 
swifter cars or trucks to go by the slow- 
moving ones. 


Double:Track Highroads 


The chief objection to this plan is the 
cost. It would involve as a primary ex- 
pense the acquisition of additional land for 
the widened right, and this, as any county 
engineer can tell you, is apt to prove an 
extravagant business in almost every way. 
A far simpler plan, in use in several of the 
Eastern states, is to leave six feet of the 
original paved road and then to lay down 
upon either side of it a concrete strip nine 
feet in width. In this way a twenty-four- 
foot road is gained with but eighteen feet 
of actual construction. Moreover, the 
black asphalt strip between the two streaks 
of gray-white concrete not only serves to 
mark distinctly the up road from the down 
but it also permits of an easy turn-pass for 
swift-moving cars in either direction. This 
is a highly efficient and highly practical 
way of building a double-track highroad. 
Two concrete strips, each fourteen feet in 
width, are vastly to be preferred to the 
nine-foot ones. In this case, eight feet of 
the old asphalt is left in the center and you 
have a wonderful thirty-six-foot road, 
which means the easy passage of four lines 
of vehicles side by side—about as much as 
is either convenient or safe for a highway. 

The next step forward in highway devel- 
opment contemplates not the further wid- 
ening of roads, but the segregation of 
vehicles between different pathways. Now 
we are coming close to the solution of the 
problem and the phase to which highway 
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engineers and city planners are giving their 
closest attention these days. Relief high- 
ways, parallel through cities and large 
towns, or, better still, looping around about 
them, are the cry of the moment every- 
where. 

Originally towns fought hard against 
roads passing by and ignoring them. Local 
merchants and hotel keepers expostulated 
upon the value of the trade that would 
come to their doors. Now the towns sing 
a different song. They are sick and tired of 
the endless rumble of through traffic, never 
stopping and rarely slackening speed, 
through their streets. They are demanding 
relief roads to take the increasing press of 
motortruck traffic. That is the thing that 
sticks in their minds, and well it should. In 
the state of New York alone the passenger- 
automobile traffic increased 500 per cent in 
the past five years—a fairly staggering 
figure. But in the same time the motor- 
truck traffic had increased more than 900 
per cent! 

This, then, is the nub of the problem: 
Motortruck segregation wherever it is 
possible, in the interest of the motortruck 
driver and operator as much as in that of the 
private motorist. The first of these men 
has his own troubles. He may not always 
be Chesterfieldian in his manners, but he 
can generally make a fairly good case for 
himself by saying that he is not anxious to 
take a risk with a well-laden and top-heavy 
truck and roll the whole outfit over upon 
its side when he tries to turn out into a 
ditch, perhaps from solid pavement into an 
extremely soft shoulder of the road. 


Truck Segregation 


Already definite steps are being taken for 
segregation roads of this very sort. The 
New York metropolitan area fairly cries 
aloud for a relief of this kind. The Albany 
Post Road at Yonkers, the Boston Post 
Road at New Rochelle, the Lincoln High- 
way at Elizabeth, the Jericho Turnpike and 
the Merrick Road on Long Island, and the 
Paterson Plank Road in Paterson are easily 
the worst examples of motortruck and pas- 
senger-car congestion in the suburban zone 
surrounding a great city. To lessen the 
pressure on one of the very worst of these 
roads, the New Jersey State Highway Com- 
mission already has designed a special com- 
mercial traffic way—primarily as an 
extension of the vehicular tunnel now in 
construction between the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island and Jersey City—which will 
pass completely under the present street 
system of Jersey City by a long series of 
open cuttings and bridges and then run 
around the congested centers of both New- 
ark and Elizabeth, not pouring its trucks 
into the Lincoln Highway until well west 
of the latter city, where there is abundant 
opportunity for both widening and parallel- 
ing that main traffic route between New 
York and Philadelphia. 

This is typical of what can be and will be 
accomplished elsewhere. Detroit, looking 
forward, is planning similar highway relief; 
so is Chicago, and so is St. Louis. In some 
cases a very appreciable relief can be had 
by separating two busy roads crossing at 
right angles so that the one passes under 
the other. The methods of healing the 
trouble are both many and varied. 

In fifteen years—possibly in twelve, or 
even ten—we of America are to see our 
traffic doubled once again. Once again 
rails will be crowded to their uttermost, 
and so will be our highways, no matter how 
we may seek now to enlarge them. Traffic 
everywhere; traffic upon the railroads, 
traffic upon highroads, even heavy traffic 
upon our inland waterways. We talk much 
and we dispute. But traffic, the veritable 
Frankenstein monster of our generation, 
goes forward. What is it? How is it ever 
to be controlled? The answer is not an 
easy one, but it is a fairly definite one. We 
must keep creating new veins and new 
arteries for its free and uninterrupted cir- 
culation. It is our lifeblood, the hope of 
our future, the strength of our nation. For 
it we must be creating forever and a day. 
We must be laying down roads of asphalt 
and of concrete, roads of shining steel, so 
that it may roll awheel over them in great 
ease. We must be digging ditches every- 
where across the land so that it may float 
in limpid waters. Eternally this creature 
grows. Eternally we must be seeking to 
anticipate its needs—for our own salvation. 
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Combining the world-famous Brunswick Phonograph 


with the superlative achievements in radio, the 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne and Regenoflex—an entirely 


NEW conception of the musical possibilities of radio 


EREisa musical instrument worthy 

of distinguished place in the world 
of musical art. An instrument you can 
buy with positive assurance of lasting 
satisfaction and permanency. 


For years, music lovers asked Brunswick 
for radio. And this is the result . . . an 
instrument worthy, by international test 
and proof, of the name that it bears. For 
it combines the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction with the notably out- 
standing equipment of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


What it is 


{1} The world’s outstanding radio com- 
bined with the supreme in reproduction. 


Hence—radio with a new depth of tone, 
with the musical quality of a fine musical 
instrument. 


You have enjoyed the thrill of radi 
Now, in addition, you get the orchestri 
the artist performing miles away, in abs: 
lute and amazing musical clarity . . . ne 
a subtle tone nor shade of beauty missec 


[2] A radio and a phonograph in on 


At a turn of a lever, all the world 
music, entertainment, the mysteries ¢ 
the air, brought into your home. Anothe 
turn, and here are your favorite sele 
tions, your favorite records played 2 
only a Brunswick can play them. 


Not a makeshift : 


The Brunswick Radiola represents th 
joint achievement of two noted researc, 
laboratories—those of the Brunswic 
laboratories in music, those of the Radi 
Corporation of America, to whom th 
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Super-Heterodyne 
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1 Requires no outside antennae—no 
amplifier 


ground wires. Put it in any room— 


Drawer 
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and pick out instantly what you do. Con- 
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Reflecting Your Mood of the Moment 


It’s wonderful to hear a great artist perform—but Ohl! 
How much more wonderful to be able to play the way 
you yourself like it! From the beautiful 


STORYe CLARA 
REPRO-PHRASO 


The Personal R eproducing Piano 


comes music—as you would interpret it! There is no other instrument like it! 


Because—with an ordinary music roll 
(no special rolls required) you can 
play the melody more distinctly than the 
other notes, and obtain musical effects 
that were disputed possibilities before 
the advent of the Repro-Phraso. 

Because —You can regulate the music 
roll perfectly, pausing here, hurrying there, shading from loud ‘to. soft, sus- 
taining the tones, and at the same time'make the melody sing out above the 
accompaniment. The Repro-Phraso is ideal for playing accompaniments. 


CONTROLS 


And because you, whether you ever had. any experience in playing the 
piano or not, can “play this beautiful 
instrument just as personally as if you 
were playing on the keys themselves. 


Your nearest Story & Clark dealer will 
gladly show. you~ the. Repro-Phraso. 
You can purchase one on terms within 
your income, and your present piano 
will be taken in part payment. 


The Repro-Phraso The Little Grand 


Price $650.00 and upwards. Freight added 
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economics, but balks at it, fearful lest the 
academic curriculum may take on a ma- 
terialistic aspect. There is really nothing 
less than a contempt for the word “busi- 
ness” in some of our colleges. And yet an 
inquiry among the members of the last 
senior class to graduate from Harvard re- 
vealed the fact that over 50 per cent of the 
class intended to “‘go into business!”” 

I remember discussing the possibility of 
establishing a chair of business ethics with 
the president of a prominent college, and 
his fearsomeness of the idea was actually 
amusing. 

“You would minimize cultural training?”’ 
was his alarmed question. Horror was 
actually written all over his face. It would 
have been amusing if it had not been so 
serious. 

Yet this same college president had told 
me with much merriment of how his son 
had just graduated from this same college, 
and when confronted by his father with 
the question ‘‘What now, son?” had an- 
swered: ‘‘ Well, I don’t really know, father, 
whether to decide to take up authorship as 
a livelihood or electrical engineering!” 
What was to me the severest indictment of 
the college of which he was president was 
to him a matter for jesting. 

I have been very much interested in 
watching an experiment now being made 
by one of our large universities—a declara- 
tion which says in substance that the uni- 
versity has thus far failed of a definite note 
in its curriculum. This announcement is to 
the effect that it intends to inaugurate an 
undergraduate “‘school of business,” the 
chief purpose of which is to give a student 
“academic preparation for business.’”’ The 
significant part is that in fact the student is 
given scarcely a study that has not hitherto 
formed part of the university’s curriculum, 
but the possibility of bringing them to- 
gether into a purposeful whole was beyond 
the student. So the authorities themselves 
have done it, and made an organized entity. 
But, mark the fact well, in order to do this 
the university creates a separate school, 
which is, of course, pure fiction, because the 
school exists only on paper. Furthermore, 
where the student could have taken these 
same studies separately in the regular uni- 
versity curriculum for a bachelor-of-arts 
degree, if he now takes them in this. sepa- 
rate school he receives an entirely different 
and, as a matter of fact, an inferior degree! 
Could anything be more ridiculous than 
such a working of the academic mind? Is 
anything more convincing of the positive 
horror on the part of some of our univer- 
sities that they may be accused of being in 
the slightest sense a vocational school? 


Business as a Profession 


In other words, if a student wants to get 
out of his college life what will prove to him 
the most directly valuable training for the 


career ahead of him in the world of business, 
he is forced to secure it in a mythical school 
and strictly outside of the academic pale. 
Of course this foolishness cannot go on 
much longer, but it will persist until par- 
ents, on their-part, insist that their boys’ 
collegiate training shall be more purposeful 
and definite, or until more of our colleges 
realize that business is today intertwined 
with social and economic problems, and 
that as such it must be recognized as a 
serious profession for which our young men 
must be definitely trained. 

This does not. mean that the practical 
shall displace or minimize the ‘cultural 


training in college. Every clear-thinking 
parent knows that the college is not for 
that. But it does mean that the college or 
the university must sense the fact that 
business, as now conducted, is a compli- 
cated economic and social process. This 
fact must be recognized in the training of 
those who are going to be part of the future 
business interests of the country, and these 
young men shall have offered them con- 
crete and definite courses which will fit 


them for their responsibilities: Some of our . 


college presidents seem to forget that the 
first college established.in the United States 
had such a definite purpose, and concretely 
stood for it.,. That was John Harvard’s idea 
in the establishment of his college—that it 
should train ministers. Later the lawyer. 
loomed large, and the curriculum was en- 
larged so as to embrace:the two definite 
| professions. Now the time has come to 
\\place business on an equally definite basis. 
It is not so concrete, perhaps, as that of the 
minister and the lawyer, since the term 


business is susceptible of several divisions, 


\ 
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But more clear-cut must be made the pre 
ent tangle of studies for the student w) — 
wants to make ready for a definite care, 
The case is not met by pointing to the exis 
ence of law schools and business schoo) 
The purposes of the student must be asce 
tained and formulated while he is in colleg 
he must be helped to direct his studies ¢ 
ward a definite purpose, insuring an eco 
omy of time and not making necessary 
postgraduate course and delaying his fitne 
for the world of affairs until he is twent 
five years of age. | 


Al Reverence for Language 
i 
See how the lack of purposeful trainir 
is rampant in the college of today, even | 
a study which is certainly not materialist 
but decidedly cultural, and that is ¢]) 
training of a student to speak his nati. 
language correctly and fluently. Compa) 
our students when they leave college wij, 
the students of Great Britain, and o) 
realizes the grave defect in our college sy 
tem. i 
The average English student leayir 
college speaks his native tongue with dj 
tinction; he writes it with ease and fore 
Take nine out of every ten of our genio 
graduating from college, and it is pathet. 
to note their serious lack of knowledge ; 
their native tongue. Their theses, eye 
their simple letters, are deplorable in the. 
cramped vocabulary. But what can we e) 
pect of a student at one of the most prom 
nent of our Eastern colleges when tl) 
realization comes home to a parent thi! 
the youth is absolutely required to study 
foreign language, but that he need not ele| 
to study his own tongue—the language, j| 
other words, which he is to use throughot 
his life! Think of a freshman told that | 
must take German or French, but he nee 
not take English! It is almost unbeliey| 
able, and. yet this rule obtains at one of th. 
colleges which prides itself on its cultur)| 
record! | 
Of course if a student feels that he is nc’ 
required to study his mother tongue |) 
naturally places a wrong emphasis on h 
speaking and writing, with the result th 
he knows little of the words which he en 
ploys. The wondrous beauty and ric 
meaning of words are never brought hom 
to his mind... bop — 
‘Woodrow Wilson’s marvelous use of th. 
language came entirely from his father 
teaching of the reverence for words; the) 
father had a passion for words and the) 
beauty, and his insistence upon this pein’ 
communicated itself to his son. We forge. 
that Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address an 
Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn were mad 
out of the same letters and words as thos 
in a commonplace advertisement. We rea 
and enjoy Emerson. But why? Becaus 
of his philosophy? In part; but in pari 
too, because of his masterly use of word: 
You feel as if he had a reverence for a wore 
and always sought to find its right plac 
before he used it. Thus was Lowell led t 
exclaim: 


There comes Emerson first, whose rich word: 
every one, 

Are like gold nails in temples to ha 
trophies on. 


“With words we govern men,’ sail 
Disraeli, but it follows that we first mus 
have a respect for words, and come into 
close companionship with their meanings 
before they can be used to govern. Of toi 
many college graduates may it be trul 
said that they ‘‘darken counsel by word 
without knowledge.” But can you blam 
them when it is hammered into them tha 
the words of German or French must b 
correctly spelled or spoken, but that th 
correct use of the corresponding Englis! 
words may be left to their discretion, shoul 
they see fit to choose English as an electiy 
study? } ‘ 

We lack a reverence for language and fo 
the words of which a language is compose 
Yet we expect our young men to write in 
telligently and well, and to use ‘‘the bes 
words in their best order,’’ as Coleridg 
said. How can they when the very funda 
mental point is not dwelt upon? Now W 
go further in the elimination of Greek an' 
Latin as requirements for a bachelor-ol 
arts degree. We do not realize that we ca 
scarcely use seven words in the construc 
tion of a sentence without the use of a wor 
of Latin or Greek derivation! Hence w 
practically say to a young man,‘ You mus 
learn a language without a knowledaals 
the basis on which it rests.” 

(Continued on Page 157) . 
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Apropos of this tendency to throw the 
ssie languages into the scrap heap, it is 
jyeresting to take the four great American 
g@uments, the Declaration of Independ- 
exe, the Constitution of the United States, 
Yashington’s Farewell Address and Lin- 
en’s Gettysburg Address, and see the 
jmense importance of the classics in 
{ming the English language. The Amer- 
jm Classical League has put this fact in a 
‘yy graphic form by taking the opening 
sitence of the Declaration of Independ- 
ee and asking the reader to read these 


ssages aloud, omitting the words in 
lies, and seeing how little of the substance 
left. The substance of the patriotic 
vaning in these famous passages is found 
nost wholly in the words of classical 
rivation. 
Of course our language contains many 
sat passages where the words are mostly 
cnoncelassical origin; but it is also a fact 
at nearly two-thirds of all the words in 
r language come directly or indirectly 
ym Latin and Greek. 
Here is the opening sentence of the 
S eeeation of Independence, with the 
yrds of classical derivation in italics: 
“When, in the course of hwman events, it 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve 
e political bands which have connected 
~em with another, and to assume among the 
wers of the earth, the separate and equal 
iuion to which the Laws of Nature and of 
-ature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
-e opinions of mankind requires that they 
‘ould declare the causes which impel them 
| the separation.” 
Now take the Preamble to the Constitu- 
on of the United States, and see the as- 
mishing domination of the words—in 
alics—of the classic languages: 
“We, the people of the United States, in 
‘der to form a more perfect Union, establish 
istice, msure domestic tranquillity, provide 
ir the common defence, promote the general 
elfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
» ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
ad establish this Constitution for the 
‘nited States of America.” 
If one takes here the classical words in 
iis passage, and strings them out in order, 
ey will read like a telegram and give 
early the whole meaning of the passage. 
hus: ‘“‘people United States, order form 
erfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
yestic tranquillity, provide common defence, 
romote general, secure liberty posterity, 
‘dain establish Constitution United States 
-merica.”” 
And in the closing words and perhaps 
qe finest passage in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
.ddress, we find that if the words of classi- 
al derivation— in italics—were omitted, the 
2mainder would have little significance: 
“That government of the people, by the 
eople, for the people, shall not perish from 
he earth.” 


Education asa Panacea 


_Deplore as we may, however, the ineffi- 
lency of the modern college and the 
reakness of the system under which it is 
onducted, one must return to the fact that 
othing has as yet been suggested that can 
ake the place of American college life for a 
oy in preparing him to become a good 
itizen with that large culture and fine 
lealism that a boy can get out of his col- 
giate privileges if he will but sense and 
tasp the opportunity. The college atmos- 
here is unquestionably one surcharged 
ith idealism, and though we might ask 
hat this idealism were more intelligently 
oy by a practicality adapted to the 
of the world, and with a little less 
mphasis on the spectacular and the triv- 
lly useless, the idealistic spirit is there, 
nd the groundwork exists for a large and 
ne culture which should be the background 
[ every effective citizen. The student has 
he opportunity to lift himself out of the 
ommonplace, and he does come into con- 
act with forces that give him aspiration for 
rvice. The pity of it is that those with 
hom the responsibility of the most im- 
ortant and the most formative years of 
uch a student’s life rests cannot see their 
Patty more clearly and make more 
I think those who were denied the op- 
ortunities of education realize the more 
eenly the value of a systematic cultivation 
{the mind. Every man has some panacea 
1 the ills of the world, and he is convinced 
his particular remedy is the absolute 

. There is little doubt, however, 

hat those who think of education as the 
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single universal solution of the world’s prob- 
lems are nearer to the truth than those who 
advance other cure-alls. Were the educa- 
tional processes more intelligently handled 
in our schools and colleges, and were the 
people trained to think more clearly and 
earnestly of the tremendous value of an 
educated mind and _ intelligent thinking, 
there is no doubt but that most of our prob- 
lems would reach speedier and wider solu- 
tion. The man who says that education is 
the only problem of the American people 
today which, if solved among the people as 
a whole, would solve all other problems, is 
strikingly close to the truth. 


Teaching About Peace 


A French writer has recently declared that 
after an exhaustive study of the peoples of 
the globe he has come to the conclusion 
that the inhabitants of the Netherlands are 
by far the most intelligent people in the 
world, having the remarkable record—in 
1920—of one-tenth of one per cent of illit- 
eracy among the entire population. The 
result is that the Dutch are among the most 
contented races in the world, and present a 
more uniformly consistent picture of wise 
self-government than any other European 
nation. But education, in the Dutch na- 
tional budget of expenditure, is writ large; 
it is one of the chief items, and in propor- 
tion to its population, the Netherlands 
spends more money on its schools than 
nations of far greater wealth and resources. 

In contrast, then, consider the scanda- 
lous figures of illiteracy in the United States. 
In 1920, five million men and women ac- 
knowledged to the census takers that they 
could neither read nor write. Five million 
more refused to admit their deficiency. 
There were also discovered ten million near- 
illiterates—those who could barely read or 
write. Twenty million, in other words, out 
of a population of one hundred and ten 
million. As the chairman of the illiteracy 
commission of the National Education 
Association, which publishes these figures, 
well said: ‘It does not take a vivid imag- 
ination to see the potentialities of this vast 
illiterate population. And this is enlight- 
ened America!”’ 

The trouble with us in the United States 
is that where we should think of education 
in terms of billions of dollars we think in 
millions. There is no single investment that 
is more productive for a nation than an 
expenditure along educational lines. We 
are beginning to think along broader lines 
in this field of potential endeavor, and in 
larger figures, but we have still a long way 
to go before we reach where we should be in 
this field, considering our financial re- 
sources. One needs only to point to the 
lamentable fact—disgraceful, some rightly 
call it—that the United States remains 
today the only one of the great govern- 
ments of the world without a Minister of 
Education, with a complete department 
solely devoted to education. We realize 
this omission, and have discussed the crea- 
tion of a Secretary of Education in the 
cabinet, but the desired end seems as yet 
far from realization. 

We do not clearly realize that the seed 
which we implant in the mind of the boy at 
eleven becomes, within ten years, a vote in 
the ballot box. Take the one great question 
of peace. Suppose we were to teach it in 
our schools. Do we realize the potency of 
such teaching within a decade? We teach 
about wars, but do we teach the great lesson 
of the futility and horrors of war? Nota 
word. Certainly this subject is a distinct 
contribution to life’s problems, and if edu- 
cation has one intent it surely is the 
preparation of the young for life. We say, 
with a tremendous flare of patriotism, that 
this thing shall not occur again, meaning 
the last war; but what are we teaching and 
doing in our schools to see to it that it does 
not occur again? Not a thing. Yet the 
school is the place to begin to explain a 
mistake so universally admitted! 

We get back of the excuse that it is much 
easier and more in line with natural in- 
stincts to teach about war than about peace. 
Undoubtedly the brutal instincts in man 
are in a sense a legacy from primitive man, 
but are we to admit that they are inescap- 
able? We might as well say there is no use 
in passing laws against dueling or murder. 
If it can be taught that these are beyond 
the pale of the law, cannot organized war- 
fare be taught as being contrary to modern 
civilization? : 

Plato, in establishing his new state, said 
that in education he found the greatest in- 
fluence upon national character that he 
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CCORDING to statistics of the National 
Safety Council, automobiles are respon- 
sible for a greater number of serious accidents 
than any other cause. Between 18 and 20 per 
cent. of persons seriously injured are hurt by 
cars. Yet most motor accidents could be pre- 
vented—if motorists would insist on having 
100% dependable brakes! 


The man who drives a car without knowing 
that his brakes are in perfect working order 
is guilty of criminal negligence. He is need- 
lessly jeopardizing his life and the lives of 
others! You cannot be sure unless you fol- 
low the example of every really careful driver 
and have your brakes inspected every 500 or 
1000 miles. 


There are ‘“‘Thermoid’’ garages in all cities 
where brake experts can tell you instantly 
whether your brakes are safe. If they are not, 
they will adjust them, or renew them with 
Thermoid, the lining which makes and keeps 
brakes safe. Thermoid requires no ‘‘breaking 
in.’’ Itis hydraulically compressed. It cannot 
““give.”’ From the day it is installed until it 
has worn down to almost paper thinness, 
Thermoid grips—instantly, surely, smoothly. 


Make “brake inspection” a regular habit. It will save 
many a repair bill. Some day it may save a life! 
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knew of. If our children were taught to 
think in terms of peace, rather than to have 
the battles of the world brought before 
them with no application of their devasta- 
tion upon the body politic, think you that 
war would be so casually entered upon? 
The school and the college are supposed to 
be the centers of mental influences, where 
mind reacts upon mind and ideas attract 
ideas. If those minds and ideas were to be 
concentrated in a study along the lines of 
peace, of people living amicably in a friendly 
world, of the substitution of the tribunal 
for the battlefield, we should in a very brief 
time hear from these men and women 
trained for and devoted to the idea of 
peace, at our polls and in our legislative 
halls. It is a slander upon the best and 
finest in human nature to say that a boy 
can be trained for war because it is in ac- 
cord with his nature, and that conversely it 
is impossible to train him along the lines of 
peace because it is contrary to his instincts. 

It is deplorable when we carefully con- 
sider how deficient is the education which 
we hold out to the young in a fundamental 
of life such as this. Our schedules and ex- 
aminations call for much, but not always 
for the most urgent. It is amazing to note 
how rigid our educational systems and aims 
remain. Here and there we see a recogni- 
tion of changed conditions. But how rare! 
A terrific cataclysm rocks the earth, and 
changes the problems of the world, as did 
the last war. Do we see a reaction in our 
educational institutions? Not the slightest. 
The content of education remains unal- 
tered. Where formerly the majority of 
college students entered the professions, 
now the majority enter the marts of busi- 
ness. But does the curriculum of our col- 
leges change with the changing drift? Not 
at all. Adamant remains the schedule, as of 
old, and the truths we have discovered, the 
experiences that the world goes through, 
matter not! It is idle to say that the aim 
and purpose of the college are to impart 
cultural knowledge, and that moral and 
social truths are beyond its scope. But if 
this idea is persisted in, then there must be, 
as already there are signs that there will 
be, a challenge to education so far as it is 
interpreted in the modern school and col- 
lege. The great experiences of life must be 
used with the young in those institutions 
where we as parents send them at the most 
plastic and formative period of their im- 
aginations. The school and the college 
must use life’s revelations and lessons in a 
new way and in anew spirit. It is indeed a 
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grave question how long we, as elders, ¢ 
afford to let the potential opportunities . 
our educational resources go on as they a. 
with their apparently short-sighted refys. 
to intrust to the youth of our homes tho; 
fundamental truths which, if they are ny 
now in their calendars, should be place 
there. We cannot afford to allow each ge) 
eration to be merely the echo of a previo, 
generation, with no heed to those gre: 
moral and civic truths which bloodshe 
and suffering have taught. If the scientif. 
schools use the latest scientific discoveri« 
it is meet that the cultural schools shoul’ 
make use of the revelations in the fund: 
mentals of life. 

Suppose, however, a boy is denied th 
opportunity of the atmosphere of this idea. 
ism which a collegiate training affords, ¢. 
what extent is he handicapped? Here agai 
the question turns entirely on the boy 
Thousands of men who never saw the iy 
side walls of a college have not only mad 
their material way in the world but, wha 
is equally if not more important, they hay 
of their own efforts, enriched their inne 
and spiritual lives. 

A young man-who early goes into affair’ 
from either a period of insufficient educa 
tion or without college training does no. 
have to go through that difficult and pain 
ful period of readjustment which come 
with striking and sometimes crushing fore 
to so many young college chaps when the, 
leave college with all the pleasurable gloy’ 
of popularity and standing among their fel 
lows, and find themselves in a world o| 
affairs where they are absolutely unknowi 
and where the things which they though 
would count fail to count at all. I have seer 
so many young fellows bend under this ex. 
perience, unnecessarily so because of thi 
false view which in college was given then 
of the world of affairs. But bend they did| 
They are bound, too, to measure them: 
selves against the noncollegiate worker ai 
their side, because they find this chap ae. 
customed to the atmosphere of the world o} 
business, and well on his way—whereas 
to the collegiate graduate all is new and 
strange. 

So it all comes back to the boy, and sc 
often has this been said that it seems 2 
waste of paper to say it again. But like sc, 
many other things, it is said here again, and’ 
it will be said many more times. For the 
fact remains that no other questions are so 
interesting as those which ‘cannot be an- 
swered. The world has always asked them, 
and it always will. 
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MEET THE REAL CITY 
DETECTIVE : 


(Continued from Page 44) 


He was certain that the factory engineer 
had done it and asked me to look into the 
engine room where he was working. The 
engineer had been arrested, but his em- 
ployers thought so well of him that they 
had put up $35,000 bail for his release. I 
got a good look and recognized the man as 
a former criminal. But I did not tell the 
local detective so, saying instead that he 
did somewhat resemble someone I had seen 
before, but I could not be certain. 

That night, after he had gone home, I 
visited the engineer’s house, a comfortable 
cottage, where he lived with a pleasant 
wife and a couple of children. He was 
greatly upset by my visit, but I asked him 
to talk things over. He admitted his crimi- 
nal record, but said he had reformed and 
that nothing would induce him to commit 
another crime. 

“Why, I get $120 a month at the factory, 
and like the work; and am so happy here 
in my home, making an honest living, that 
I'd be a fool to do anything like that.” 

There was no doubt of his sincerity, and 
I not only believed him innocent but re- 
solved to help him prove it. Before his 
case came to trial the night watchman re- 
covered sufficiently to talk—said that the 
engineer was innocent and that the job had 
been done by several strangers; and a little 
later a gang of professional yeggs, arrested 
in another part of the country, admitted 
guilt for that burglary and freed the en- 
gineer. 

Many teachers of detectives and self- 
made men in the profession believe that 
they should be able to analyze any and 
everything from finger prints to human 
hair. This is unnecessary, because by ap- 
plication to a specialist a comprehens'e 
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and much more satisfactory analysis can 
always be procured. 

Conjecture, deduction, and a certain 
amount of analyzation are quite necessary 
in the detective’s knowledge and effort, but 
he must always realize they are not facts. 
I know many men at the top of the ladder 
of fame today who began in the business as. 
novices and who acquired all they know 
from experience and close, conscientious 
study, careful application to their work. 
But situations—real daily occurrences— 
are coming up in the lives of detectives 
which do more to fit them for their work 
than all else. 3 

The detective appointed through political 
influence becomes an important factor in 
his police department, is a friend of the 
mayor, the political leader or the chief. 
Johnny So-and-So insists upon his appoint- 
ment. Everyone in the department knows 
why he is promoted. Whether he makes 
good or not matters nothing—he is taken 
care of by his party, but the action has 4 
deterrent effect on the force. 

It is strange how a law sometimes en- 
acted for political purposes reacts as a bene- 
fit to the people. In New York State a few 
years ago a law was enacted authorizing 
the commissioner of police of New York 
City to promote any 150 patrolmen se- 
lected by him to be detectives of the first 
grade, with an increase of about $1000 a 
year in salary. They were to be promoted 
and demoted at will. , oe 

Every friend of a powerful politician in 
the police department who was a patrol- 
man was promoted. In those days he did 
not have to do much detecting, but at- 
tended roll call and the line-up of prisoners, 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
istened to the reading of a few details, and 
ent the afternoons at the race tracks or 
t baseball parks and the evenings in the 
heaters. 

He was always looking for dangerous 
rooks, and, though he never found any, 
yas a terror to them—so he claimed. 
Jvery time he appeared in sight they 
justled back to their holes and stayed 
here—to hear him tell it. 

But this law turned out to be an excellent 
me. It became a goal for the patrolman. If 
ye made an exceptionally meritorious, cou- 
ageous arrest, he had a chance of being 
jromoted to the detective division and made 
_ first-grade detective with an increase of 
1000 a year in his salary. If he made good 
ie remained; if he failed he was demoted 
‘nd made room for the next in line. 
Naturally, when selecting recruits for 
his branch of service, men of honesty, in- 
elligence, tact, ability, sobriety, good 
udgment, common sense, indefatigable 
«mbition and persistent workers are pref- 
‘rable. 

_ A fugitive from justice wanted by the 
yolice in an American city is reported to be 
iving at 314 Brixton Road, London. A 
jetective at Scotland Yard, London—a 
5. I. D. man, or criminal-investigation- 
lepartment detective—accompanies an 
\merican plain-clothes officer to a local 
jolice station, where Police Constable 6428 
s called in from point duty. 

_ “Whittaker, who lives at 314 Brixton 
Road?’’ his sergeant asks. 

| P. C. 6428 produces an oilcloth-covered 
iotebook. 

“The house belongs to So-and-So,’’ he 
‘eports. “It has been occupied by two 
jifferent tenants this year. So-and-So 
noyed out March fifteenth and So-and-So 
noved in March twentieth. There are five 
dersons in the family—a man, a woman and 
chree children. They brought five trunks 
and a quantity of hand luggage. They are 
Americans and would appear to be from 
the interior of the United States. It does 
not appear that the man has any occupa- 
tion, though servants and tradesmen report 
that they have ample funds and spend their 
money liberally.” 

_ Police Constable 6428 gives a lot of other 
very correct information, knows the name 
of the dray owner who moved them in, 
what railroad station they were brought 
from, can furnish the initials on the lug- 
gage, also names and places on any hotel 
pasters. In this case he says two of the 
trunks had labels of Kansas City and 
Chicago hotels. They arrived at South- 
ampton on the Majestic. He can tell you 
just as much about any other premises on 
his post. 

_ The same condition exists in every police 
district in London, and, in fact, in all the 
larger cities of Great Britain. Unless it is a 
case requiring the utmost secrecy, the 
detective from the criminal investigation 
department of New Scotland Yard invari- 
ably consults with the policeman on post 
and his associates before commencing an 
investigation of a crime. 


Continental Surveillance 

In Continental countries the police au- 
thorities would already have such informa- 
tion on their books, because the traveler is 
required to make out a police-information 
blank at the same time he registers at a 
hotel, giving his name, age, residence, and 
the like. Every resident of the country 
must likewise be registered. The people in 
such countries are used to it and not only 
take it as a matter of course but find cer- 
tain advantages in the system. In some 
countries, for example, the police will reg- 
ister a citizen for a small fee and give him 
an identification card bearing his photo- 
graph, finger prints and signature, which is 
‘offieia proof of his identity, a sort of do- 
mMestic passport that enables him to prove 
that he is himself under any circumstances. 
Moreover, in cases of forgery or doubtful 
Signature, his signature is on file with the 
Police, and that official signature consti- 
tutes court proof of genuineness or forgery. 
In Paris the detective department, though 
4 part of the police force, is distinctly sepa- 
tated from it. Its headquarters is in the 
Palace of Justice, presided over by a com- 
Missioner and a chief. Each district has a 
commissioner, who is the chief investigator 
of all crimes in his territory. No Paris de- 
tective ever served as a policeman. He is 
not acceptable for detective duty if he is 
more than five feet seven inches in height 
and weighs more than 150 pounds, The 
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idea is not to have detectives who look the 
part. Most of their work is done secretly. 
Many squads of men made up as ordinary 
workmen, on motorcycles, frequent the 
outlying residential sections at night, while 
the hotel, theatrical, restaurant, café and 
business district is frequented by squads 
dressed to suit the occasion: 

However, this systematic way of keeping 
track of people, though of the greatest 
value in detecting crime and running down 
criminals abroad, would never work in the 
United States. Public opinion is against 
such surveillance. Also, our cosmopolitan 
population would make it very difficult to 
operate such a system. On that account, 
American police work of the same kind is 
done through the mixer type of detective, 
who is a human register of people likely to 
be of importance to the police and at the 
same time wastes no effort in registering 
people not likely to be important. Such 
information is gathered not only by the 
flat-foot detective but by unassuming 


clerklike operatives and also plain-clothes | 
men of foreign birth or lineage working | 


among people of their own race. The chief 


qualifications are a wide acquaintance, par- | 


ticularly among those who follow the life 
and movements of a neighborhood, and a 
retentive memory for names, faces, and so 
forth. The furniture-van driver and the 
expressman know when people move or go 
on trips or arrive in the neighborhood as 
strangers. The laundryman, the milkman 


and the little tailor know who has gone and | 


who came recently, as well as who has lived 
long in the neighborhood. 


The SelfsMade Detective 


In many of the larger cities of the United 
States there is the favorite or popular de- 
tective of the precinct or district to whom 
information is imparted by friends in both 
the under and over world, in preference to 
any other person in the territory, because 
“he is one of the neighbor’s children,” and 
in the days when he was a patrolman in 
uniform was always decent and ready to do 
a good turn—the favorite of the whole 
neighborhood; and when he was promoted 
to be a detective and assigned to duty in 
this district, every man, woman and child 
who was on the square—and a good many 
who were not on the square—felt it was 
their business to help Dan climb to the top 
of the ladder of fame, which they could best 
do by imparting information to him about 
those concerned in crime. 

He is the type of policeman who is re- 
ferred to as a bull, or plain-clothes man, 
rather than as a detective; who sometimes 
through political influence, but also through 
detective ability, was promoted to the de- 
tective bureau—a good mixer who kept 
track of people, collected all sorts of in- 
formation and made many important ar- 
rests. His training as a detective did not 
include teaching in a school for detectives, 
but what he gained from his contact with 
the public, by his good nature, decent acts 
and constant practice. He is the self-made 
police detective, and sometimes a very 
good one. 

While I was in the New York police de- 
partment as chief of detectives I frequently 
came in contact with this type. A horrible 
murder would be reported. The homicide 
squad and every available school-trained 
detective in the department would be 
pressed into service in the effort to deter- 
mine who the perpetrator of the crime was. 
The newspapers would be blazing with 
headlines criticizing the inefficiency of the 
detective division and the police depart- 
ment in general, when this type of supposed 
know-nothing detective would timidly re- 
quest an interview with me through one of 
my uniformed attendants. 

“Commissioner, I hope you will pardon 
my intrusion, but I know just at this min- 
ute the department is sorely in need of 
information about the Hell’s Kitchen mur- 
der. I came here to see you, give you the 
name of the man who committed the mur- 
der, tell you why he committed it and 
where he is now hiding. I also have the 
names of two good witnesses and know 
where some of the stolen money is hidden; 
but I don’t care to have it known that I 
gave the information, because it would in- 
terfere with my work in the district, and the 
perpetrator and his friends might figure out 
who gave me the information that put them 
in bad.” 

Here is a type of detective who throws 
honorable mention and public praise to the 
four winds, and who is more useful in crit- 
ical times when alleged crime waves are 
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take this daily perilous risk — unless 
you have the right kind of protection 


OU can rebuild property de- 

stroyed by fire. But what 
about the staggering blow from 
lost and unfilled orders? What of 
the cost in human lives? 


The ceaseless threat of fire de- 
mands that you protect your fam- 
ily and property with a weapon 
that will stop any kind of fire at 
the start. 


And there is just one sure way 
to instantly put out every type of 
fire. Smother the flames by 
shutting off their supply of 
air. This is the principle of 
Foamite Protection. 


You can kill any kind of fire 
with Foamite equipment 


When Foamite equipment — port- 
able, stationary or motorized—is turned 
on a fire it generates eight times its 


OD General _O Home O Motor Car 
Factory 
O School OD Garage or 
0 Oil, Paint, Filling 
Firefoam is made tough, du- Chemicals O Hospital Station 


rable and heat-resistant by 
Firefoam Liquid—the foaming 


Please send free booklet. 
the fire risks checked below. 


volume of tough fire-smothering foam, 
shooting out a powerful stream of cling- 
ing bubbles that blanket any burning 
object—solid or liquid. It literally 
smothers the fire; puts it out and keeps 
it out. 

No matter what your fire risk is—in 
the factory or office building; in the home 
or garage; hospital or school—there is a 
form of Foamite equipment adapted to 
your needs. And a trained staff of 
Foarnite-Childs fire protection engineers 
will be glad to advise you. 

Don’t wait until it is too late. Arm 
yourself now with this foe of fire. Send 
for free booklet explaining the right pro- 
tection for your fire risks. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
914 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

The most complete organization of fire protec- 
tion engineers in the world. More than 400 
representatives in convenient centers of the 
United States. 


Send coupon today. Free booklet explains 
your risks and how to guard against them 


I am interested in protecting 


agent with a service record. 
It has successfully withstood 
the test of time and has been 


proven by rea/ fire under actual 
working conditions. 


State. 
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“The most complete organization of fire protection engineers” 
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TUSKG REDIO 


WAVE LENGTH VOLUME 
There are only two knobs, one to pick 
up stations, the other to control volume 
and eliminate unwanted programs. A 
guide card is furnished to show set- 
tings for the different stations. Tuska 
Superdyne selectivity represents a tre- 
mendous advance in radio. 


Tuska Superdyne 
whats in this name? 


SO MANY new and unusual names! What do they all 
mean? ‘‘Dyne” comes from a Greek word meaning power, 
and is used by scientists to-day to indicate force. The 
Tuska Superdyne is a scientific instrument, precision-built 
to handle radio energy with superior accuracy, with super- 
sensitivity, with supreme simplicity. What could be more 
appropriate than ‘‘Superdyne”’? 


This unique receiver is C. D. Tuska’s exclusive develop- 
ment of a basic principle to super-excellence. For thirteen 
years the name Tuska has stood for fine radio apparatus, 
and to-day it means more than ever. Tuska receivers 
made years ago are as good now as ever, giving daily 
pleasure to their owners. 


Your set, the one you buy to-day, should be your proud 
possession for years to come. Be sure it is the Tuska 
Superdyne. Only four tubes are used. That means 
economy. You operate only two dials. That means sim- 
plicity. And tests show this receiver to exceed the results 
of sets using more tubes. That means extraordinary 
efficiency. 


Your Tuska Superdyne will thrill you for years. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Nine Times Across the Country 


“‘Eighty-nine stations were 
heard with the Tuska Superdyne 
in one month; the actual number 
of days on which we listened was 
twenty-one. The greatest jump— 
Los Angeles— was made probably 
eight or nine times in two weeks; 
as a usual thing, any time the at- 
tempt was made." 

D. WISNER, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Superdyne 
Radio Frequency Receiver 


The model illustrated above is 
priced at $150,. without tubes, 
batteries or horn. Great for loud 
speaker reception of distant sta- 
tions. Full, natural tone. Li- 
censed under Armstrong Circuit 
Patent No. 1,113,149. Other 
Tuska receivers from $35 to $350. 

Write for Folder No. 21 J. 
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prevalent than a hundred astute investi- 
gators, because open investigation, no 
matter how intelligently made, might not 
reveal the intimate information furnished 
by this so-called bonehead detective, who is 
as much of a necessity in the investigation 
of crime as the Sherlock Holmes of today. 

The tendency to eliminate the gumshoe, 
flat-footed, bonehead detective from the 
police department in the larger cities of the 
United States is becoming more and more 
noticeable, while the younger, more intelli- 
gent and athletic individual is being pressed 
into service. ifgrenys 

In all the large American cities it is nec- 
essary to press into service as detectives 
men of every possible nationality. In my 
time in the detective bureau of New York 
City there were a number of members who 
spoke Japanese and Chinese. There is to- 
day practically every nationality in this bu- 
reau; it includes also a number of colored 
men. ahve 

The centralization of crime investigation 
by experts assigned to special squads for 
the purpose, acting under the direct com- 
mand of the inspector of the detective divi- 
sion, is preferable. The homicide squad, 
for instance, carefully trained in the investi- 
gation of murders, can much more carefully 
and thoroughly inquire into these crimes 
than those unfamiliar with it. There are 
also the safe-and-loft squad, the pickpocket 
squad, the bomb squad, whose duty it is 
also to familiarize themselves with the rad- 
ical element. There is also the bureau of 
missing persons, presided over by a captain 
with twenty-seven men in his command. 
This bureau, by systematic methods and 
concentration, performs very wonderful 
service. ; iS 

In many of the large American cities 
there are a number of specialists who famil- 
iarize themselves with the operations of 
professional criminals, especially safe bur- 
glars, forgers, bank sneak thieves, pick- 
pockets and high-class confidence men. 
There is always considerable exchanging of 
information on these subjects between the 
specialists and experts of different cities. 
A number of the younger men in the detec- 
tive bureau are gradually being trained in 
the art of observation and shadowing. 
They are also being taught contact—part- 
playing—commonly known as_ roping. 
These detectives are more or less referred 
to as the secret men of the department. 

A part of the education of the detective 
in a city like New York is having him at- 
tend the line-up, an exhibition of criminals 
at police headquarters each morning, to ac- 
quaint himself with them, their appearance, 
voices and general mannerisms. The crim- 
inal record of each prisoner exhibited is 
read by the inspector in command. The 
prisoner is required to walk and is shown 
from every angle. The 700 detectives who 
appear at this line-up are all masked so that 
the prisoners exhibited may not know them. 
When the identity is unknown a request for 
identification is made by the inspector in 
charge of the detectives attending, so if 
any one of the 700 men knows anything 
about the prisoner he indicates it by raising 
his right hand, comes forward and relates 
what he knows. 


Finger Prints and Laundry Marks 


When I entered the police department as 
a deputy commissioner and chief of the de- 
tective division, I came in contact with a 
patrolman in uniform named Peter Purtell 
at the city morgue, whose duty it was to 
search the bodies of all unknown persons 
for clews that might result in establishing 
their identity. The public hasn’t the slight- 
est idea how many bodies are brought to 
the morgue in New York City from the 
rivers, many of them drowned months be- 
fore their discovery. It was a part of Patrol- 
man Purtell’s duty to undress these dead 
bodies and endeavor to find, by a system of 
careful searching for tattoo or other identi- 
fying marks on the body, in the clothing, 
shoes or hat, some information which might 
result in the identification of the deceased. 
I studied this man and found that he was 
quite interested in his work, and in a crude 
sort of way, without any definite instruc- 
tions, made fairly good records of what he 
found. 

The missing-persons bureau at that time 
was practically in its infancy. I had Purtell 
promoted, with an additional $1000 a year 
salary for his very disagreeable though 
careful work, and we began a systematic 
method of conducting this bureau by finger- 
printing all the unidentified dead, taking 
Bertillon measurements of them where it 
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was possible, and making more carefy 
search for identification than ever before 
An important factor in this work is laundry j 
marks, which were furnished to us by e 
laundry in the metropolitan district anc 
subsequently classified. When we found : 
laundry mark on any part of the clothing | 
of the deceased, by comparison with ow) 
records of laundry marks we were frequently 
able to identify the body. All unidentifieg 
bodies sent to the morgue, if not eventually 
identified, are buried in Potter’s Field, But 
after the adoption of this systematic way 
of handling cases of this kind, the numbe; 
of bodies sent there greatly diminished. b 
The present police commissioner of New 
York City, Richard E. Enright, is respon. 
a 
| 
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sible for the school of detectives. His sub. 
ordinate officials are ever on the alert fornew_ 
material for this school, and lectures are 
given by officials and members of the police 
department particularly expert in the in. 
vestigation of crime; representatives — 

oy 


injuries, chemistry and microscopy in | 

tective work, physical training, pistol prac- 
tice and field work. I am a member of the 
faculty of this school. Each class consists 
of about 100 men. They are taught—and 
carefully so—every branch of criminal in-. 
vestigation. As will be noted, the candidate 
for patrolman, before entering the police 
department, receives a very thorough train- 
ing, and by the time he graduates from the 
school for detectives, with any aptitude at 
all, he should succeed. ’ 


Getting on the Force | 


My mail includes 100 to 200 letters 
monthly from young men in all parts of the 
country seeking positions as detectives or, 
asking how such positions can be procured. 

No man is fitted to become a detective 
unless he finds the work fascinating in it-| 
self. An absorbing interest in one’s work is 
the chief element in success in any calling. | 
In detective work, the desire to detect is. 
the greatest asset. aa | 

Suppose you, Mister Reader, have this 
great interest in the work and feel that you. 
measure up to most of the mental and 
physical qualifications that Ihave set forth 
in this article. Let me suggest a way in. 
which you may become a detective: 

Begin as a harness bull—a young cop on 
the police force of a large city. | 

There has been a great change in recent | 
years in the general appearance of the uni- | 
formed policemen in most of the large 
American cities, because in selecting them | 
the old-time method of seeking applicants 
more than six feet tall and weighing 200 
pounds or more has been abolished. Though | 
this type of policeman of commanding a) 4 


pearance is effective, especially in traffic, 
he is sometimes so cumbersome that it in- 
terferes with his progress in the pursuit of : 
the fleeing criminal. af 
Candidates applying to the Civil Service 
Bureau of New York City must be, on the 
day they are placed on the eligible list, less 
than twenty-nine years old and at least 
five feet seven and a half inches in height, 
and 138 pounds or more in weight. For in- 
struction in the police department, the 
candidate attends the New York Police 
Training School for a period of ninety days, 
where the physical training by oxpeae 
structors consists of calisthenics; humane 
handling of prisoners by jiujitsu; boxing; 
school of the soldier, squad and company; 
manual of arms; climbing fire-escape lad- 
ders, bottom rung ten feet from the ground. - 
The mental training covers deportment, 
patrol, observation, crime classification, ar- 
rests, traffic, handling of animals, fires and 
accidents, ordinances, disorderly conduct, 
felonies and misdemeanors, assaults and 
dangerous weapons, homicides, larceny and 
robbery, burglary, handling children, court 
procedure, reports, election laws, malicious — 
mischief, public morals, the Sabbath law. __ 
When you put on your uniform and go 
out to patrol a beat, begin by observing. — 
The ability to observe and remember what | 
you have seen is the very foundation of 
detective work. It is said that Houdin, the | 
great French magician, taught his son ob- | 
servation by taking him through the Paris 
streets, past shop windows full of the most | 
miscellaneous articles. And to appreciate 
this story you must know that shop 3 
on the other side usually put most of their 
stock in the window. The elder Houdin 
would say, ‘Attention! Observe!” as 
(Continued on Page 165) 


; (Continued from Page 162) 
assed a certain shop. It might be a 
sweler’s, a milliner’s, a druggist’s. They 

alked past at an ordinary pace, and then 
ye son was asked to tell how many things 
esaw. By this training in observation he 
yon became so skillful that with one glance 

t a shop window containing fifty or a 
undred different articles he could enumer- 
te and describe them all. 
~The uniformed policeman cannot do 
Jain-clothes work—that violates the rules 
f the foree—even if he had time for it 

fter his long hours of patrol and reserve 
‘uty. But he can keep his eyes open while 
vorking and train himself in observation. 
et him learn to observe people and train 
is memory in faces, gaits, mannerisms, 
eculiarities, and other characteristics by 
which people can be recognized from de- 
sriptions and described to others. Right 

n his beat, around the corner grocery or in 
‘ae neighborhood cigar store, he will find 
adividuals about whom it should be his 
usiness to speculate. Why do they loaf 
thile other people are working? How do 
hey live? How long have they been in the 
‘eighborhood? Why do they disappear at 
‘mes and turn up later, suddenly pros- 
erous? 

He can get his first training by discussing 
uch people with the plain-clothes men in 
is precinct. Formerly there was a spirit of 
uperiority among plain-clothes men toward 
he uniformed patrolman ambitious to 
rork his way up, a feeling of “‘ Why should 
make this boob wise?” But this is disap- 
learing, for the capable plain-clothes man 
nows that the ambitious youngster in uni- 
orm can often help him in ways that re- 
ound to his credit. 

_ Detectives are not born—they are made. 
ind the three things that make them are 
eaching, experience and proficiency at- 
ained by practicing what they have 
>arned. 

And work! When he does achieve his 
mbition and is promoted to the detective 
oree, there will be plenty of detecting to 
lo, for most American cities are under- 
soliced and the cop knows no union hours. 
f he has the desire to detect, however, the 
oterest in his cases will make him go 
hrough with them regardless of the plot. 
| Lonce spent three days and most of three 
ights in running down a bank swindler, 
racing him from one place to another, 
alking with many different persons and 
jicking up evidence. Late on the afternoon 
ff the third day I got trace of him at an 
tptown boarding house. He had been there, 
jut I found that he had moved to another 
lomicile. It was a rotten night, and I was 
ll tired out, hungry and wet. 

“One thing is certain,” I thought; ‘that 

ellow won’t move a night like this.’”’ In- 
tantly something inside me said, “‘Now 
hat you’ve gone so far, why not finish up 
his job tonight?” Weariness and hunger 
vere forgotten. Procuring a policeman to 
nake the arrest, I went to the swindler’s 
lew boarding place and found him just 
tepping into a hack to leave for parts un- 
mown. 
With these qualifications, and good train- 
ng and experience, the professional detec- 
lve produces results quite as astonishing as 
age of the amateur sleuth in the detective 
tory. 


: 
Cigar-Ash Detecting in Real Life 


A man reported the loss of his watch in 
he washroom of a hotel, saying that he had 
lung up his coat and vest while washing 
id found the timepiece gone when he 
urned around. A city detective accom- 
yanied him to the hotel and questioned the 
legro porter, who disclaimed all knowledge 
f the theft and said he did not remember 
ieeing the victim come in. Turning from 
he negro, the detective began an examina- 
lon; and he presently lifted a window and 
ound the watch outside on the sill. Still 
‘he negro protested innocence. Whereupon 
the detective took a newspaper, dropped 
some cigar ashes on it, and told the porter to 
yut his right thumb and fingers into the 
ishes and put them on the paper, making a 
very good finger print. Then, lifting the 
watch, he showed the negro the same finger 
srints upon its polished case. 

“Well, boss, it certainly does look as 
hough I must have had it in my hand,” 
vas the thief’s acknowledgment. 
ely a piece of deduction, made 
hhrough knowledge of people and their 
abits. 

In another case a detective was called in 


"y the officers of a bank that had suffered a 
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heavy loss through forgery. The money 
had been obtained upon a fraudulently 
certified check. One of the officers thought 
it a case for a handwriting expert; he might 
be able to identify the criminal, who was 
probably a professional and on record in 
police archives. 

“T think he can be located in another 
way,’ declared the detective, after examin- 
ing the false check. 

“What would you do?” he was asked by 
the bank’s president. 

_ “Find the man who made the rubber cer- 
tification stamp,’’ was the answer. 

Several plain-clothes men were sent out 
to make inquiries of rubber-stamp makers, 
and in a few hours found the man who had 
made this one. He proved noncommunica- 
tive at first, maintaining that transactions 
with his customers were confidential; but 
by tactfulness and strong arguments on the 
other side the detective finally got not only 
a description of the customer but a sketch 
he had made for the guidance of the stamp 
maker. 

“This isn’t like the stamp that was used,” 
commented the detective. 

“No, it isn’t,” admitted the stamp 
maker, who by this time was loosening up. 
“He told me it wouldn’t do and brought in 
a certified check to be followed in making 
another.” 

“Have you got that check?” 

“Yes, here it is,” said the stamp maker, 
producing a genuine check with a genuine 
certification. 


The Forger’s Costly Vanity 


The signature had been torn, but the de- 
tective made out the letters “S & 
St——.”’ It now became necessary to find 
the firm in the business directory with a 
name fitting these letters. As the forged 
check had borne the false signature of a 
brokerage firm, he soon located a Stinnes & 
Stinnes among the brokers, visited them, 
found that the check left with the stamp 
maker was one of their own, and discovered 
the forger in one of their messengers who, 
taking checks to the bank, had used the 
name of another brokerage house to effect 
the swindle. 

Again a straight piece of deduction, aided 
by the sheer footwork that is necessary in 
the duty of a city detective. 

In one of my own cases, a forgery had 
been committed in a Western state and a 
clergyman arrested under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. The forged document was 
brought to me for examination. 

“Don’t tell me any of the circumstances,” 
I requested. “‘Let me work on the docu- 
ment alone.” 

After noting several details I was able to 
name the criminal who had done the job, 
freeing an innocent man. 

Telepathy? Second sight? Crystal gaz- 
ing? No, not even a bit of Sherlock Holmes 
deduction, but a piece of luck, mixed with 
experience and a good memory. Some 
years before, I had cross-examined a forger 
who was so vain of his ability that in my 
presence he executed several false signa- 
tures of different types as a demonstration. 
Knowledge of handwriting revealed that 
this was his work. 

The detective is a hero—in books. Butin 
private life criminals are far more popular 
as heroes, and though the detective may: oc- 
casionally get public credit for an outstand- 
ing piece of work, generally his chief reward 
from day to day is in the satisfaction of work 
well done, duty faithfully performed—and 
not too well paid for compared with other 
vocations that require the same training, and 
underpaid when the risk and responsibility 
are taken into consideration. 

I’ve always been a great believer in keep- 
ing the crime investigator in the heroic 
class. He should not be detailed to procure 
evidence about vice, gambling, bootlegging, 
speak-easies and violation of the Kight- 
eenth Amendment. This character of work 
should be done by special organized squads 
independent of the detective division. As 
in all other professions, the detective who is 
most infatuated with his work is always the 
most successful; and he is especially inter- 
ested in the investigation of crime, but very 
much discouraged if detailed to duty out- 
side this line. He may not be a hero to the 
newspaper reporter, scenario writer or 
novelist, but he can be a hero to himself 
and associates who know work well done, 
duty faithfully performed. And a very 
large part of his efficiency lies in keeping 
him a hero in his own esteem. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh and last of 
series of articles by Mr. Dougherty: - 
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NOTHER tie-up! Production drops. 

Costs rise. The belt you ordered was all 
right for that drive. But how about the belt 
you got? Specifications don’t count—unless 
they are lived up to. 


With the Standardized Series you know 
the delivered belt exactly meets the most rigid 
specifications in every detail. The Stand- 
ardized Series is a grouping of brands of 
Graton & Knight Leather Belts. They are 
standardized all the way through. In ma- 
terials, processes and manufacture. 


The weight, thickness and flexibility of a 
Graton & Knight Standardized Series belt 
must be exactly according to specifications. 
There can be no variation. The right belt 
for the right work. Always absolutely uniform. 


fou'll find Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series belts are also uniform in service. Long- 
term, trouble-free service that only the finest 
leather can give. When it is finally necessary 
to replace a Standardized Series belt, another 
absolutely like it is waiting. And again you 
will enjoy the ‘keen satisfaction of getting 
what you pay for. 
Read “Standardized Leather Belting.” It’s 
a worth-while guide to getting your money’s 
worth. Write for it without delay. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING. 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 
Round Belt 
Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Sole Leather 
Soles 

Counters 
Welting 
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tleather 
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May Breath Free—Send coupon for a box 


Are Vou Sure 


That your breath is sweet? 
A May Breath tablet purifies it 


In every close contact guard your breath. You owe 


that to yourself and others. 


Remember how often you meet bad breath, and how 
it kills good impressions. Then you'll be careful of 
your own. 


Offensive breath may be caused by smoking. By de- 
caying food between the teeth. By some trouble with 
the teeth or gums. By a stomach disorder, or-certain . 
foods or drinks. a : 


It is very common, for offenders are usually unaware. 
They unknowingly displease. You owe it 


To your partner in the 
dance. Especially if 
3 . : * you smoke. 
Safety lies in May Breath—an antiseptic mouth wash 
in candy tablet form. A purifier you can always carry 
with you. 


Not a mere perfume, to overwhelm -one odor, with 
another. That suggests concealment. 


May Breath is a purifier. It is designed to combat 
bad odors, whether arising in the mouth or stomach. 
And to substitute the odor of spring. 


With you always 


There are liquid antiseptics which do this at home. 
May Breath tablets do it anywhere. They come in metal 
boxes, to fit vest pockets or a lady’s bag. 


Every word 


Should carry pleasing 
odors with it. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May Breath with 


them. Before any close contact they eat a tablet, and | 
bad odors disappear. A spring-like breath gives added 
charm. 


You will do that when you know. 


Then keep May Breath at your bedside. Eat a tab- 
let in the morning to kill bad tastes or odors, for your 
comfort and delight. 

Let us send a box to show you what this means. Clip 
the coupon now. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to 
deodorize the breath. Not a mere per- 
fume, but'an antiseptic purifier, in form 
to carry with you. 


Let no greeting bring 
an odor that offends. 


May Breath not yet available for Canadian distribution. 


ef sy foc HO XE REE 
HEU Piiamorrare ee 


10c 
oe A tafe donleeit es box to ‘try, insert your name and address. 
c louth an 


Stomach 
—— MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-114, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


At all toilet and drug counters 
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Aaron Burr, resigned inwrath. He told the 
reporters he did not wish to be associated 
longer with a wildcat concern. 

Dust was upon the head of the Aaron 
Burr. Dust lay thickest on the shiny head 
of Paul Vechter, its president. With Vech- 
ter it was less a matter of lost prestige— 
though no one realized more bitterly the 
certainty of that—than of personal shame 
at the disgrace which had befallen the in- 
stitution that was his heart’s blood, as it 
had been his father’s before him. 

The directors and the depositors seemed 
inclined to take out their chagrin on Vech- 
ter, as president. There was no one to 
whom Vechter could pass along this accu- 
mulation of blame, except to his nephew, 
Dick Ferrill. 

Dick had been the absconder’s idiotically 
devoted friend, ever extolling Pyce to the 
skies. Dick had been bamboozled by that 
fool telegram about the injured sweetheart. 
But for the telegram and Dick’s pathetic 
rigmarole about the way it affected Gavin, 
they would have started investigations the 
minute Pyce’s two weeks were up. Then 
they might easily have avoided all this 
hideous publicity. But Vechter did not ex- 
plain how. Details were not his forte. 

None of the wailing or cursing or sav- 
agely mocking horde—from Vechter down 
to a depositor who had twice been warned 
that his account would be closed unless he 
stopped overdrawing it—felt the sordid 
tragedy one-tenth as overwhelmingly as 
did Dick Ferrill. 

It is a bitter thing to lose a friend. It is 
amore bitter thing to lose faith in a friend. 
But it is a bitter wine on a sponge to have 
been used as a tool by a friend and then 
flung aside as no longer of use. 

From boyhood Dick had looked on Pyce 
as his ideal of all that was most enviable in 
humanity. From boyhood he had felt in- 
ordinate pride that this older and cleverer 
and more magnetic man should have chosen 
him as a chum and confidant. Now he saw 
the whole thing. Looking back, with new- 
opened eyes, he could understand Gavin’s 
motive throughout. Step by step Ferrill 
had been tolled along, blindly, adoringly. 
At the last his friendship had been used as 
the one sure means to avert suspicion and 
to delay pursuit. And this was the friend 
he had looked up to as a superman—whom 
he had quoted and copied till he had be- 
come a less colorful mirror of the other’s 
mannerisms! 

For a time the lad was numb under the 
shock of it. Silently, apathetically, he lis- 
tened to his uncle’s thunders of denun- 
ciation. His mind could not rise to the 
impossible thing that had befallen. Then 
gradually he grew to see the situation with 
strangely impersonal eyes. Followed arush 
of righteous fury at the man who had be- 
trayed his friendship and who had black- 
ened the shining honor of the bank. 

Nor did this rage burn itself out. Ever 
hotter and deeper it flamed. With it came 
a fierce craving for revenge—a longing to 
punish the thief and to cleanse the smudged 
name of the bank. 

Night after night Dick lay wide-eyed, 
staring up through the darkness, his brain 
revolving one fantastic scheme of ven- 
geance and restitution after another. By 
degrees the fantastic notions gave place to 
saner plans. If only Pyce could be caught 
and the money—or part of it—be recov- 
erc., it would do more for the Aaron Burr’s 
sprained prestige than could years of future 
immunity from theft. Vechter had said so. 
Ferrill knew it was true. 

But the police of the whole country and 
the best men: of three private detective 
agencies were drawing blank in their efforts 
to run down the embezzler. There was not 
asign of him. Four different photographs, 
with the mustache deleted and a presum- 
able mouth shape substituted, were sent all 
over. As a matter of fact, the denuded 
mouth in these pictures bore no resem- 
blance to Pyce’s own denuded mouth. Not 
for ten years had that mouth been seen 
undraped by a heavy mustache. 

Gavin’s few former intimates were under 
surveillance. His lodgings were watched 
for letters. Samples of his handwriting 
went to fifty cities. The Aaron Burr was 
sparing no expense or trouble to track down 
its despoiler. But the Aaron Burr was get- 


| ting no results at all from its high-priced 


and higher-reputationed sleuths. While 
they combed the continent Gavin Pyce was 
living happily and unconcealed in the 


\ 
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which he had chosen for his domicile, 

After one last sleepless night Dick graspec 
the inspiration he had been groping for, |) 
came to him not by weary degrees but in; 
flash, less than an hour after he went t/ 
bed. He spent the rest of the night work) 
ing out its details, most of the time at hi 
sitting-room desk. At daylight he awok 
his uncle and laid the scheme before tha; 
disgruntledly pessimistic dignitary, 

‘““Here’s the idea,” he explained, “J, 
came to me after I heard you talking lag) 
evening about the Iridescent Motion Pic 
ture Corporation wanting a loan, Th 
Iridescent runs a sort of sublimated r 
reel feature, you know, in practically e 
city in America. In Canada and 
as well as the States. It’s one of 
drawing cards. It isn’t like the ust 
of news reels. That’s why so many 
want it. I’ve seen it, lots of times. 
claim to cover the whole continent.” — 

“Tf that’s meant for an argu 
granting them their loan,’”’ snapped 
ter, ‘“‘I may as well tell you we ha 
cided to grant it. But on sounder colla 
than the fact that people like their ; 
oc I never heard a sillier argu 
or Miele: 

“T’m not trying to make you give ' 
the loan,” protested Ferrill. ‘It’s n 
to me, except as it fits in with my 


pretty little city, an hour out of Chicago 


“Oh, yes,” grunted Vechter. “Your idea,| 
I forgot. What is it? To chum up with the| 
new cashier, so he can ——” 
“No,” said Ferrill, keeping his pa 
in leash. ‘‘But since you’re going to 
the loan, my scheme will be easier to 
out. You people can make it a con 
on lending them the money—if you can 
persuade the directors that it isn’t a a 
notion. As a matter of fact, it can’t b 
crazier than to spend a fortune huntiny 
a man who is too smart to be caught by any 
of the hidebound detective moves. — 
has blocked every door to detection. Byer 
door he knows about or the police know 
about. The only way to catch him i 
through a door he doesn’t know e 
And I’m the only man who can open th 
door for you. Because I knew him 
times better and studied him ten tim 
harder than anyone else did.” I | 
“‘T suppose you think you’re saying real 
words,” put in Vechter, with ponderous, 
sarcasm. “‘But they don’t add up into! 
anything but poppycock.” - | 
“Perhaps they’ll read better than they 
sound,’’ humbly suggested Dick. “Thi 
bunch of paper is just the outline, a 
jotted it down in the night. I can jack 
up and add a lot to it. Look it over. 
With ostentatious contempt Paul Vech- 
ter glanced down the first of the sheets | 
handed to him. As he read on his contemp- 
tuous sneer deepened. But he continu 


sheet he read. Then he handed the pages 
back to Ferrill. ' = | 
“Rot!”’ he scoffed. . 
As Dick put out his hand to take the 
proffered sheets his uncle drew them back. 
“Stay home today,” he ordered. 1 Sa 
the day working on this—this drivel. Lam 
going to read it to the directors at tomor- 
row’s meeting. Just to give them a laugh. 
They need one. Of course you know it’sall 
nonsense.” 5 
“No,” answered Ferrill jubilantly. “And 
neither do you. Even if it fails, it won't do 
any worse than your ring-trained detectives 
and the best police everywhere have done. 
Besides, it won’t cost much. If you handle 
that Iridescent Picture bunch right it 
needn’t cost anything. They’re showmen. 
They’ll see the value of it with the public. 
It’s due to be a popular feature and to set 
folks talking. It’s due to do a lot more.” 
“Tt’s due to make me a laughingsteek 
with my own directors,” declared Vechter; 
“and to make the bank lose what dignity 
the newspapers have left it.” a 
“Tf you’d rather let Pyce stay free by 
dignity than catch him by poppycock, 
suggested Dick, ‘‘of course ——” : 
‘‘Get to work on that stuff,” comman¢ 
Vechter. ‘‘Have it ready for me by 
time I get home tonight. Then be pre 
to come into the directors’ meeting wh 
send for you tomorrow, and to ans’ 
volley of questions that will make yo! 
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_ (Continued from Page 166) 
ouprecious scheme even more ridiculous 
1a both of you are now. I don’t know 
nl took the trouble to read it.” 
“leither do I, sir,’ said Dick. ‘‘Unless 
owere made to do it by the same quality 
aout you in the presidency at forty-five. 
hquality of seeing things in full, before 
o; people see one corner of them. Thanks 
ry tting me try my hand at this stuff. 
‘pe a lot better after I’ve had a full day 
, nooth it out and do some building 
9 


"Mn evenings later Gavin Pyce dropped 
_; the Amphion motion-picture house, 
»s the street from his hotel. A super- 
re was booked for its first appearance 
. At either end of the feature was an 
Bent news reel and a slapstick com- 
vin went early, to be in time for the 
reel. The Iridescent reels always 
nied him. 
lf through the presentation of various 
ay topics from a somewhat refreshing 
if, the screen was cleared. Then on its 
jmery white expanse was flashed the 
living black-type novelty: 


; 


| “HAVE YOU SEEN HIM? 


‘Te is Gavin Pyce, who stole $175,000 
» the Aaron Burr National Bank. There 
sreward of $10,000 for his arrest and 
yiction. YOU can earn that $10,000 if 
yl keep your eyes open. 
‘)f course he is disguised. But there are 
izs a man can’t disguise all the time. 
bound to be off guard, now and then. 
jinstance: 
Pyce is left-handed. He has taught 
velf to use the right hand as readily as 
<left—when he remembers to. But 
in he is excited or absent-minded he be- 
bs left-handed again. All left-handed 
le do. At ticklish moments in a golf 
ve he changes to a left-hand club. He 
left-hand clubs in his bag as well as 
j-hand. In a tight corner at tennis he 
is his racket to his left hand. He turns 
thanded at handball. He deals left- 
iled at cards. He does not realize he 
) these things—except in golf, of course. 
ly are instinctive. When he swims he 
ts with a breast stroke, but when he 
ns to get tired he turns on his right 
i Rea uses the left arm in an overhand 
ike, 
He may be sitting next to you this 
ute! 
Watch for other peculiarities of his 
; week. Make note of these you’ve 
|. Isn’t $10,000 worth earning, just by 
g your eyes?”’ 
he audience read the odd pronounce- 
it with no deep interest. Gavin read it 
p real enjoyment. Here was something 
—something more futile if possible 
athe outworn methods of the law which 
iad eluded so easily. 
hen he frowned. He remembered that 
k Ferrill had joked him, long ago, on his 
conscious trick of going left-handed in 
etic crises. Gavin had hardly realized 
then that he did it. Nor had he thought 
t since. 
et, henceforth—to remain true to his 
: of taking not even the most remote 
nees—he must guard against that sort 
hing at golf or tennis or handball or in 
swimming pool of the country club he 
joined. Also he must be on guard at 
Js or mah-jongg. It might be mildly 
atious to have to keep remembering all 
time. 
lext morning the two local papers, in re- 
ving the show at the Amphion, made 
sing note of the queer new form of 
king a criminal. One of them warned 
readers jocosely to frequent athletic 
nts and be on the lookout for an invol- 
ary southpaw. 
gain Gavin scowled. True to his early 
1 to make himself as little conspicuous 
possible, and because his parents had 
ored to correct what seemed to them an 
lecessary awkwardness, he had tried to 
rcome his tendency to left-handedness. 
had seemed to him that he had suc- 
Jed. Perhaps he had not. It could do 
harm to be on the lookout. 
ut he got scant pleasure at golf that 
- His game fell off a mile. He had 
own his cherished left-hand clubs into a 
bish heap in a vacant lot, to avoid 
iptation to use them. In a late after- 
n set of tennis a like precaution ham- 
-him. His swim in the pool was a 
ary affair, with the need of sticking to 
cumbrous breast stroke. 
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One or two men at the country club 
spoke carelessly of the Iridescent’s funny 
campaign. Gavin had a real twinge as he 
wondered if any of them could have noticed 
his left-handedness at sports and if they 
might be reminded of it. 

He was one of the first to go into the 
Amphion the next Monday night. True to 
promise, the Iridescent’s reel was halted 
midway again, while on the sheet the legend 
was cast: 


“HAVE YOU SEEN HIM?” 


Followed more briefly than before, the 
mention of Gavin Pyce, his crime and the 
reward, as well as the fact that he was nat- 
urally left-handed. Then the notice added: 

_“‘He perspires rather profusely, espe- 
cially on the forehead. He wipes his fore- 
head with the BACK of his hand. His left 
hand, asarule. It is a lifelong habit of his. 
Watch for that. Few do it. 

“He may be sitting next to you this minute.” 

Then came the former request to watch 
for further idiosyncrasies the following 
week, and an exhortation to earn $10,000 
merely by observing those around. 

_ Away went Gavin’s memory to a pecu- 
liarity. of Dick Ferrill’s which more than 
once he had observed. The boy was wont 
to pass the back of his hand across his 
forehead. Pyce had not known he himself 
did it. Yet in this, as well as in many other 
things, Dick must have been copying his 
idol slavishly. 

Gavin was worried. There were many 
southpaws in amateur athletics. But per- 
haps there was none except himself who 
also had that habit of passing his hand- 
back across his forehead. Taken together 
with the left-handedness —— 

The thought troubled Pyce. For the 
first time since his flight he had a qualm 
of nervousness. The perspiration broke out 
lightly on his face. He caught himself up 
with a start, to find his left hand halfway 
to his forehead, palm out. Dropping his 
hand in his lap he sat and battled with a 
new sensation of terror. 

Presently he shook off the foolish dread 
and took note of the folk about him. Ap- 
parently they were more interested in the 
second notice than they had been in last 
week’s. There had been talk about the 
first. The second had been received less 
listlessly. 

“And the damn thing is being flashed in 
every city, everywhere!” Gavin told him- 
self morosely. ‘“‘It’s the asinine sort of 
novelty that’s likely to catch on. A million 
morons will be watching for a man who 
turns left-handed when he’s pressed at golf 
or tennis; and for a man who puts the back 
of his hand to his forehead. Why in blue 
blazes didn’t I ever know I did that?” 

He did not go to the country club again 
that week. Though he laughed at the idea 
of detection, still there was no sense in 
taking needless chances. He loved athlet- 
ics. Without his usual quota of them the 
week dragged heavily. He spent much of 
the time trying to break himself of his just- 
discovered habit of wiping his forehead with 
his hand-back. 

The next Monday he sat again awaiting 
the Iridescent’s notice. ‘‘Have You Seen 
Him?” was the cue, this time, for an ex- 
pectant rustling throughout the house. 
Then came the brief résumé of last week’s 
statements, and: 

‘As a boy he had weak eyes, after scarlet 
fever. That gave him the habit of sitting 
with one hand shading his eyes at the 
theater and at movies. He still does it, 
especially when he is deeply interested in 
the show. Unconsciously he is trying to see 
all of it without the glare hurting him. Per- 
haps he is doing that now. Look around 
you and see.” 

Those who obeyed the suggestion were 
too late to see Gavin Pyce whip down his 
arched hand from above his eyes. Yet, 
guiltily, he glanced to left and right. It 
seemed to him that a little old lady to his 
right was indicating him with one finger as 
she whispered to her escort. Had she seen 
his hand go down? And why had he never 
before noticed that he sheltered his vision 
in that boyhood way? He had seen Dick 
Ferrill do it more than once, and he had 
wondered why. 

The statement continued: 

‘‘He is a vegetarian. He never touches 
meat in any form. Watch for such a man 
at lunch tomorrow. Then see if he does any 
of the other things described here.” 

The stereotyped promise for next week 
and the reiterated warning that Pyce might 
be sitting next to anyone in the audience 
ended the announcement. 
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RANGE Blossom rings are a permanent embodiment of the 

cherished wedding day sentiment—for orange blossoms and wed- 
dings have been inseparably associated for thousands of years. The 
Orange Blossom design is chased into the metal—and because of this 
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Gavin left the theater less unhappy than 
when he had entered it. The waiters at his 
hotel and at the country club knew he was 
no vegetarian, but a gross eater of meats. 
That was one wrong shot of Dick’s. There 
might well be others—others which would 
discount anything that had gone before. 

Pyce took heart. He even ventured to 
the country club on Tuesday and played 
nine uninspired and worry-ridden holes of 
golf. Then he played a sad set of tennis. 
At every stroke he looked down to make 
certain he was still holding his racket right- 
handedly. His golf score awoke laughter in 
a bungler-seasoned caddie. His tennis op- 
ponent was bored by his own easy victory. 

By main force Gavin forbore to clear the 
sweat from his forehead except by right- 
handed dabs of his handkerchief. He felt 
he had avoided any ‘chance of suspicion 
that day. But he had avoided also any 
chance of a good time. 

On the fourth Monday evening a veri- 
table ripple of laughter greeted the line 
“Have You Seen Him?’”’ Gavin had been 
right in his pessimistic forecast. The idea 
was beginning to catch on. There was more 
expectant interest than mere mirth in the 
chuckle which swept the darkened theater. 

Pyce sat with both hands resolutely 
shoved into his pockets, the fingers gripping 
the lining, to avert any chance of eye- 
shading or forehead brushing. Then he 
read, after the condensation of former 
notices: 

“At meals, when he is absorbed in talk- 
ing or reading or when he is absent-minded, 
he pleats his napkin hem, with both 
hands—sometimes on the table edge, some- 
times in his lap. He pleats it into a com- 
pact bunch, then shakes it out and begins 
the pleating all over again.” 

Across twenty-odd years Gavin could 
feel his mother’s slap on his busily pleating 
fingers, at meals. He could hear her sharp 
command not to rumple the clean napkins 
that way. 

He could not remember having done the 
senseless thing since childhood. Yet he 
must have done it, and often. Otherwise 
Dick would not have observed it or set it 
down as one of his salient peculiarities. 
Perhaps there were people from the hotel, 
in the theater, at this moment—people who 
had seen him do that while he was waiting 
for his food to be served or while he read 
his morning paper at the table. If the same 
people had seen him wipe his forehead with 
the back of his hand, when the dining room 
was overwarm, as often it was 

“Before he sits down to the table,”’ went 
on the merciless script, ‘“‘he is apt to take 
his chair by one corner of the back and 
twirl it once around with the chair’s opposite 
foot as a pivot. He picked up that habit 
from a gambler he used to admire when he 
was a child. He doesn’t do it often, but 
every now and then when he is interested 
in something else.”’ 

And Pyce recalled having done that very 
thing at breakfast in the hotel, when some 
former breakfaster had left part of a news- 
paper in his chair. He had been laughed at 
repeatedly by acquaintances in olden days 
for the semisuperstitious action. Wherefore 
he was aware he did it. Again came the 
thought that diners at his own hotel might 
have noticed this, along with his other un- 
conscious mannerisms. 

With a pledge to go further into his 
eccentricities next week, the horrible notice 
ended. 

On the following day Gavin Pyce paid 
extra to have his meals served in his room. 
He dared not trust himself to eat in the 
presence of others, lest in a moment of 
absent-mindedness he betray himself. 

At luncheon his fear had so far worn off 
that he decided to risk dinner in the res- 
taurant. He came to this decision between 
courses. Then he chanced to look down 
just as the waiter entered with his dessert. 
Abstractedly he was pleating his napkin 
into tight folds. He wondered morbidly 
whether or not the waiter saw what he was 
doing. But then and there he confirmed his 
own resolve to eat no more in public. 

That night he went to a vaudeville 
show—in an effort to shake off the illogical 
worry which was beginning to ride him. He 
arrived at the theater when the perform- 
ance was at its height. Two comedians 
were in the midst of their cross fire. As 
Gavin sat down one asked the other dra- 
matically, ‘‘Have you seen him?” 

The familiar line brought a giggle from 
the audience. Encouraged, the comedians 
began to point out one spectator after an- 
other, with conjectures as to whether the 
victims might be left-handed or napkin 
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pleaters. They requested every man pres- 
ent to wipe his forehead in the way that 
was naturalest to him. 

They startled one elderly countryman in 
the second row by screeching to him in 
unison, with dramatic wealth of gesture, 
“He may be sitting next to YOU this 
minute!” 

There was more of the stupid stuff. It 
went over with a bang. The audience 
chortled gleefully at it. Their applause 
proved to Gavin, as had nothing else, that 
the Iridescent broadcast had been seized 
upon by the world at large and that every 
new development was due to be discussed 
in a myriad homes, setting all manner of 
folk to hunting for the man described on the 
screen. 

One of the local Sunday papers ran an 
editorial on the theme—an editorial headed 
Have You Seen Him?—pointing out that 
the very original form of criminal hunting 
was less absurd than appeared on the sur- 
face and that all America apparently had 
thus been put on the lookout for Gavin Pyce. 

The fifth Monday evening came. Gavin 
dreaded unspeakably to go to the Amphion, 
yet he dared not stay away. It had been a 
miserable week for him. He had not gone 
once to the country club or into any public 
dining room, fearing lest his subconscious 
self betray him into one or another of the 
pitfalls for which everyone was watching. 

Even on the street he was ill at ease. He 
walked with a slowness that irritated him. 
He dared not move with his customary 
mile-eating stride lest perspiration follow 
and lest he wipe his forehead with the back 
of his hand. He eschewed the theater; for 
twice he had caught himself watching the 
stage from under an arched palm. 

He saw now that his supposedly perfect 
plan had had but one flaw. He ought never 
to have cultivated Dick Ferrill. Or else he 
ought to have murdered him. Too late he 
realized that to the eyes of a hero worshiper 
every minor trait of his idol is visible; that 
on the memory of a hero worshiper every 
such trait is engraved forever. Dick, ob- 
serving him in open admiration, had taken 
account of his every peculiarity, and now 
was putting his memory of them to terrible 
use. 

There is no man who has not many petty 
idiosyncrasies which—unless they be glar- 
ingly grotesque or disagreeable—the world 
at large does not bother to note; and which 
he himself does not know he possesses. 
Once call public attention to them and 
they stand forth as impossible to disguise as 
a church spire on a hill. In a thousand 
towns and cities and villages the obscure 
peculiarities of Gavin Pyce were blazoned 
forth weekly, with the bait of $10,000 as 
possible award to those who should bear 
them all in mind. 

On this fifth Monday, Gavin sat slumped 
low in his seat, hands in pockets, face set, 
his every faculty strained to make no be- 
traying gesture. 

“Have you seen him?” cheerily queried 
the sereen, following with its wonted synop- 
sis; then adding: 

“His voice is a deep barytone. But 
when he is angry or excited it scales a 
whole octave. 

“Tf you live in a hotel or a boarding 
house, stay awake some night long enough 
to notice how the man in the next room 
snores. Gavin Pyce has a snore all his own. 
It begins with the same snorting growl that 
your own snore has. But it ends in a funny 
whistling sound. You can’t mistake it. 
Listen for it. That snore may be worth 
$10,000 to you.” 

Gavin smiled in relief. He did not know 
his voice went high when he was out of 
temper. Assuredly he did not knowhe hada 
whistle tacked to his snore. But neither 
fact bothered him. For once the wretched 
announcement had not touched any vital 
spot. 

He was not given to losing his temper or 
to loud excitement. As to his snoring —— 

The smile slunk away. The walls of his 
hotel room were thin. The transom was 


, thinner. Suppose a next-room neighbor or 


someone passing down the hall should 
chance to hear him snoring! 

That night Pyce went to bed with a 
towel wrapped tightly around his head, 
binding his jaws fast shut. He had heard 
that a man cannot snore with his mouth 
shut or except when he is lying on his back. 
Therefore he knotted two more towels to- 
gether and fastened them around his waist 
with the bigger knot snuggling into the 
small of his back. 

He was intolerably uncomfortable. For 
hours he could not sleep. At daybreak he 
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dropped off into a fitful doze. He woke on 
his back. The towel knot had slipped to one 
side. His head towel, too, had become dis- 
arranged with his tossings and turnings. 
His mouth was wide open. Its dryness told 
him he had been snoring. 

He lay quaking with nameless fear. A 
fast step in the hall set his heart to ham- 
mering. Perhaps this was a policeman 
summoned by the man in the next room 
who had heard his whistling snore. 

As he crossed the lobby, after breakfast, 
a fellow golf player accosted him. 

“Been sick?’’ asked the golfer. “You 
sure look it. We haven’t seen you on the 
links all week. Didn’t you brag you never 
miss a day there till the snow gets too deep 
for the caddie to be seen over the top of 
ata 

“Yes,” said Gavin listlessly. ‘‘I’ve been 
under the weather.” 

He made as though to pass on. But the 
other called after him in elephantine jovi- 
ality. 

“Lucky for you you're tall and fat in- 
stead of short and thin! A bunch ‘of us 
were talking about it yesterday. We got 
remembering how you always grab out a 
left-hand club and take a left-sided swipe 
at the ball when you’ve got a hard shot. 
And you rub your forehead with the back 
of your hand. I’ve seen you do it a couple 
of times. I’ve seen you use a racket left- 
handed too. If you were a few inches 
shorter, now, and looked anything like 
Pyce’s photos in the papers ve 

“You he-gossips must have a lot to do if 
you can waste time up there with that sort 
of gabble,’’ retorted Gavin. ‘If you’d put 
some of that extra time into improving 
your game wi 

He broke off short and scuttled away, 
wiping sudden perspiration from his fore- 
head with his hand-back. For in the midst 
of his snarling answer he noted that his 
voice was scaling from barytone to high 
tenor. 

Out in the street he looked dazedly at 
the moist back of his hand. Then he 
groaned aloud. 

On the next Monday night the Iridescent 
pronouncement took a somewhat new angle. 

Gavin as ever was among the first to find 
a seat when the doors were opened. He 
chose one under the balcony. His eyes had 
been troubling him of late. He wanted to 
avoid the glare of light. Much he longed 
to shelter his throbbing eyeballs with the 
arch of his hand, as of old. 

Resolutely he dug his hands into his 
pockets, again gripping the lining. The 
house was jammed by the time the lights 
went down. Have You Seen Him? was 
crowding more motion-picture theaters, 
throughout America, than could any 
million-dollar feature. 

The sickeningly familiar caption and the 
synopsis were followed now by: 

“He had big bushy eyebrows. Their 
fringe of longest hairs stuck far out over 
his eyes, like a hedge. Very few men have 
such eyebrows. But don’t waste your time 
looking for them. They aren’t there any 
more.” 

There was a snicker. Pyce was aware of 
physical nausea; and of a yearning to dig 
his fingers into Dick Ferrill’s throat instead 
of into his own pocket linings. The notice 
resumed: 

“He is as crafty as a rat. He knows 
everybody who has seen his photo will be 
trying to identify him by those bushy eye- 
brows. So, when he shaved off his big 
mustache he either shaved off his eyebrows 
or else he yanked out their forest of long 
stiff hairs. 

“Well, oculists say if a man with such 
eyebrows does that, his eyes are going to 
suffer. They have always been sheltered by 
that overhanging mattress of brow. When 
it’s gone the eyes are likely to become sore 
and inflamed and weak. 

“So watch for a man whose eyes look 
watery or reddish or who blinks often, and 
who has hardly any eyebrows at all. And 
you oculists and opticians and druggists— 
when a man comes to you with that kind of 
eye, give him the twice-over for the other 
symptoms you’ve been reading about. And 
study his eyebrows carefully. If you look 
sharp enough you'll be able to see where 
the hairs were pulled out or shaved. You 
barbers can watch for that, too, when you 
shave him. How about a $10,000 tip?” 

Dick’s guess about the eyebrows had 
been as goodvas his vegetarian tip had been 
bad. Pyce peered around, his brain in a 
whirl. Twice in the past two months 
barbers had commented on his raggedly 
meager eyebrows and had suggested tonics 
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for them. And only this afternoon h lq 
asked the hotel clerk to recommend a g 
oculist whom he could consult abo 
increasingly sensitive eyes. fee 
He must shave himself and cut his , 
hair after this, unless he wanted the |. 
personal observation of barbers to cha'a 
to avid curiosity. Moreover, he could \ 
go to a doctor for relief for his eyes, | 
A wild idea came to him to flee inco 
nently to some distant city. Then in & 
same instant he realized afresh that tha 
hideous revelations of Dick Ferrill’s we 
nation-wide. Papers from other cities » 
the hotel reading room, had begun ea 
not only editorial comments on th 
but were now reprinting, verbatim, ey 
Tuesday, the Iridescent’s notice of they 
before. 
Wherever he might go, danger w 
ing smugly for him. Indeed, he y 
safer here than elsewhere. For 
people had grown familiar with h 
ance and would not be likely to 
second thought, whereas among 
he might be scanned with curiosity 
The make-up, on which he had relied 
obliterate all likeness to his former g 
threatened now to be his undoing, } 
was conspicuous by reason of his figure a) 
of his loud costumes and his horn spects 
and sporty haircut. He was the 
man to attract casual attention ai 
“T have to eat alone,” he sum 
morbidly as he returned to his 
night. ‘I don’t dare go to a bar 


I th 
bet in| 
don’t dare go to a doctor or even toa dn 
gist. I can’t play golf or tennis or anythi 
else, or swim. I can’t go to any show wil 
out torturing my eyes, unless I shield the 
I can’t associate with people, after if 
that donkey said to me this morning aba 
how they’re comparing my ways with t 
things Ferrill is sending out. I don’t de 
go to sleep for fear of giving myself aw! 
by snoring. I—why, I don’t even dare pi| 
spire! What in blazes is there left that 
can do?” : aa 

He found, as he crossed the street to t 
hotel, that he was slinking in the shadoy_ 
A glance at himself in the foyer mirr) 
showed what already the fit of his cloth| 
had told him—that he was losing his ne| 
gained flesh, and losing it fast. Also t) 
ruddy color was draining from his face, || 
dint of appetiteless meals and sleeple 
nights and eternal worry. Despite the lo| 
of mustache and eyebrows he was be 
ning to look more like his former than I 
latter self. — 

“Have you seen him?” jokingly calli, 
one idler to another in the hotel foyer. 

Gavin spun around in mortal terre 
Neither of the two was looking at him, f 


it seemed to Pyce that everyone in t 
foyer was glaring at him with eyes in whi 
quick suspicion was merging into damn 
tory certainty. a 
He lurched to his own rooms, locked tl 
outer door behind him and stuffed a han 
kerchief into his mouth just in time i 
muffle the sound of hysterical weepin 
Never before, since he was a child, could! 
remember crying. His nerve was gone- 
clean gone. te 
In the morning, as always on Tuesda} 
he scanned blearedly the paper for an a' 
count of the preceding night’s developmen! 
at the Amphion. This morning the stor 
was on the front page. At the end of th 
account was the paragraph: 7 
“There is a persistent rumor that nex 
week’s installment will do more than hay 
all the others, put together, to unmas 
Pyce. The police, everywhere, have ac 
mittedly changed their tactics in the ¢as 
and are now following the Iridescent’s tips. 
A reporter on space had added a fei 
cents to his income by improvising tha 
paragraph. It smote stunningly into th 
racked soul of the sleepless and pani 
scourged fugitive. Like a man in a hyp 
notic trance Gavin got groggily to his fee 
and threw a few things into a hand bag 
Then he telephoned for his bill. | 
Dick Ferrill chanced to be in his uncle 
private office, submitting his final install 
ment for the Iridescent, when a man pat 
tered unrecognized through the outer bank 
shoving aside an indignant office boy an 
forcing his way into Vechter’s presence. 
Tl] get off easier if I give myself up 
tell where it is, than if I wait for them t 
nab me next week!” he babbled delir 
ously as he swayed to and fro. “Now 
for the police! Let them take me W! 
can eat and sleep and mop my fore 
without everybody in town spying on? 
Send for them, I tell you! I’m 
through!”’ 


» drops down from the plateau on 
- Gallup is located to the valley of the 
) by a few easy grades; and by doing 
oO frequently passes from one climate 
to totally different climate in the space 
fi: minutes; which helps one to under- 
:why the cliff dwellers, who populated 
e avaho country many centuries ago, 
het homes on one side of a cafion and 
-ed the opposite side as though it were 
; and why the dwellings of these an- 
ple may appear in one place, but 
; another seemingly more favorable 
-only a few feet away. 
> automobile in which we traveled 
_ through a blinding snowstorm on 
ateau, skidding and slithering on the 
ened adobe beneath the snow blanket. 
h, the opinion was ventured that pro- 
id travel would be impossible in such 
ier, the young engineer who drove the 
ppined optimistically that it would be 
fient in the valley. Pressed to explain 
she thought so, he said that a snow- 
yi on the plateau usually didn’t get 
» into the valley. He didn’t know why; 
it didn’t. 
y: slipped and slid down the slope, 
sing snow from the windshield and 
rwly missing a snow-shrouded machine 
ahad paused behind a jutting rock to 
jtits tire chains. Halfway down the 
» fell more lightly. Two-thirds of the 
slown the snow stopped. As we reached 
Salley floor, the sun broke through the 
ycloud rack. Fifty yards farther on the 
sclouds were swirling behind the auto- 
jle, the sky overhead was brassy blue 
(the pallid tumbleweeds were hard at 
» at their usual occupation of rolling 
¢y across the landscape to keep an over- 
date with other tumbleweeds. 
le newcomer to Navaho Land is op- 
sively affected by the deathlike pallor 
jecountry. The sand isa sickly gray in 
|; the rocks are gray; the occasional 
sed growths are gray. In time, the 
iy of the distant buttes and moun- 
1 and the clearness and plenitude of 
Air go far to make up for the dryness, 
ness and generally dragged-out look of 
ything: but at first the newcomer 
d be willing to sell the entire Navaho 
try—if it were his to sell—for about 
tive dollars, or at the rate of one 
it for 1,000,000 acres. 


| The Mother-in-Law Myth 


re of the most noteworthy features of 
Navaho country, at first glance, is the 
irent scarcity of Indians. Navahos live 
the most part in small semispherical 
which are known as hogans—both 
bles of the word being equally stressed, 
hat it rimes with brogan. A hogan 
ily resembles a large gray beehive of the 
ashioned conical variety, somewhat 
ened at the top. One may travel for 
s across the Navaho country without 
untering a hogan; and on a journey of 
miles one sees so few of them that one 
id feel little surprise if he were told that 
population of the entire Navaho coun- 
s thirty-three instead of 33,000. 
he reason for this apparent paucity of 
ins is due to the fact that the main 
eled roads offer little inducement to the 
aho as building sites. The Navaho’s 
test passion is his sheep. The first 
gy that he thinks of when he disen- 
les himself from his blanket in the 
ning is his sheep, and the last thing 
he thinks of as he sinks into the nightly 
msciousness that is induced by smoke 
weariness is his sheep. Consequently 
ogan is usually located at the spot that 
be most convenient for his sheep, and 
spot is seldom one that meets the eye 
le casual passer-by. 
ven when one encounters a hogan near 
‘oad, there is an even chance that it will 
mpty, due to one of the many supersti- 
3 with which the Navahos are handi- 
ed. They believe, for example, that it 
ry bad medicine to live in a hogan in 
h anybody has ever died. This super- 
mn, until recent years, resulted either 
hogan being burned down after a death 
occurred in it, or in the hogan being 
od to pieces. Of late years the Navahos, 
ng observed the houses that the white 
builds, have learned to construct 
ms that are much more substantial and 
lortable than their earlier, primitive 
lings. Consequently they manage to 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


control their superstitious fears with more 
success than they did several years ago. It 
is one thing to burn down a hogan made of 
rough poles and sod, and quite another 
thing to destroy a hogan made of stone with 
a_ graceful and neatly fitting domed roof. 
Nowadays the Navaho tries to carry a per- 
son outdoors when he is ready to die, so 
that his death won’t affect the hogan. If 
luck is absent and the death takes place 
inside the hogan, the Navaho usually man- 
ages to take off the curse by moving away 
from the hogan for a few months. That is 
why the traveler is very apt to run across 
uninhabited hogans in-his wanderings in 
Navaho Land. 

The superstitions of the Navahos are so 
many and so varied that life, for them, 
would be a constant burden if they ob- 
served them as carefully as they are sup- 
posed to. It is probable that the great 
American mother-in-law myth, which rep- 
resents all mothers-in-law as being very 
bad medicine, had its origin in the beliefs of 
the Navahos; for very terrible things are 
supposed to happen to any Navaho man 
who is so unfortunate as to meet his mother- 
in-law face to face. 


The Navaho Bob 


When the Nayahos are pressed to reveal 
the hideous calamities that would befall 
them in the event of meeting their mothers- 
in-law, they move uneasily from foot to foot 
and evade the issue. It is too horrible to 
talk about; but it is obvious that meeting a 
mother-in-law, in Navaho circles, is the 
very apex of tough luck. Thus it happens 
that if a Navaho man is standing stolidly 
and phlegmatically at the counter of a 
trader’s store, thinking heavily about in- 
vesting in a sack of tobacco, and is informed 
by the trader that his mother-in-law is 
about to enter the front door, the man will 
be galvanized into instant action, and will 
vanish out of the back door and obliterate 
himself behind a small clump of sage with 
the speed of a streak of lightning passing 
through a gooseberry bush. 

The Navaho further regards all fish with 
a large amount of superstitious repugnance, 
owing to the belief that the souls of Navaho 
ladies of lax morals are transferred to fish 
by way of punishment; and he eats fish 
about as frequently as the white man eats 
dog. Chicken and eggs also are viewed 
with superstitious horror by the Navahos, 
who persistently refuse to include them 
among their menus. 

A Navaho will go to any lengths to avoid 
burying a dead man. It is very bad medi- 
cine to kill or skin a bear. His superstition, 
however, has never led him to consider as 
bad medicine the stealing of fascinating 
little odds and ends from the white man, 
any more than the white man, in years 
gone by, considered that he was doing any 
particular wrong when he sold Navaho 
women and children into slavery, stole 
Navaho lands and killed Navaho sheep. 

The modern Indian trader has no hesita- 
tion whatever in saying that he wishes the 
Navaho superstitions would keep them 
from sanding their rugs so that they will 
weigh more and bring a higher price from 
the trader, and stop them from overfeeding 
and overwatering their lambs to such an 
extent, just before bringing them to the 
traders for weighing and buying, that they 
frequently drop dead on the scales. The 
Navahos, however, invented their super- 
stitions for their own benefit, and not for 
the benefit of Indian traders or any other 
white men. 

The Chaco Valley road is not a lively 
road, except so far as it makes the auto- 
mobilist struggle to keep from being tossed 
out on his neck. At wide intervals a lone 
hogan breaks the monotonous pallor of the 
flat valley floor. On either side are low, 
dust-gray hills. A few miles of stomach- 
racking bumping bring one to the govern- 
ment school at Tohatchi, beyond which 
the desert becomes rougher and more 
twisted. For miles the alleged road passes 
through gigantic heaps of sand which look 
as though they had been dumped by enor- 
mous dump carts. ; 

Occasionally one meets a lone Indian 
jogging along on horseback, stiff legged and 
uncomfortable looking. Too often he wears 
an unromantic blue denim overall and 
jumper and a shapeless black felt hat, Oc- 
casionally he brightens his stodgy appear- 
ance with turquoise earrings, a turquoise 
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necklace, a belt of large oval silver plaques, 
and heavy silver bracelets set with tur- 
quoise. 

The Navaho men have taken to bobbing 
their hair in the last ten or twelve years. It 
Is not a stylish bob; but it gives them a 
certain air of chicness which they lacked in 
the days when they allowed their hair to 
hang gloomily down their backs. 

All the Navaho men and women wear 
or carry blankets, of course, but they never 
wear or carry Navaho blankets. Navaho 
blankets as made nowadays are a little too 
heavy for comfort and too porous for 
warmth and too stiff to conform to much 
of anything except the austere surface of a 
floor; so the Navaho sells his blankets to 
traders and uses the softer, lighter and more 
gaudily colored Pendleton blankets, made 
in the factories of Pendleton, Oregon. 

By bearing off to the left of the valley, 
one twists and turns among table-shaped 
rocks and pyramid-shaped rocks and rocks 
that look like sea lions wallowing across 
hills and rocks that look like crawling dino- 
saurs and other misshapen prehistoric 
beasts, and eventually reaches Toadlena, 
where there is another school for the Nava- 
hos among the foothills of the Chuska 
Mountains, blessed with a thing that is 
regarded with awe and admiration through- 
out the Navaho country—a stream of pure 
cold water, sufficient to quench the thirst 


of all the men and beasts that care to visit: 


it. The road to Toadlena passes near two 
small grayish mesas, known as the Two 
Gray Hills. The rugs that are woven by 
the Navahos who live in the vicinity of the 
Two Gray Hills are known far and wide 
through the Navaho country as the best in 
weave, color and texture of all the many 
thousands of Navaho rugs that are woven 
each year. 

There are little cafions that run up into 
the foothills of the Chuska Mountains, as 
well as of the many mountains of the Navaho 
country, that are peppered and honey- 
combed with the cliff dwellings of people 
who vanished from the earth hundreds and 
even thousands of years ago. The number 
of these cliff dwellings cannot even be esti- 
mated, for they are so extensive that the 
eyes of white men have seen only a small 
part of them. 


Amateur Excavating 


By continuing straight up the broad flat 
desert floor of the valley, one comes to two 
jagged rocks rising from the sand. These 
are known as Bennett’s Peaks, and they 
might well be regarded as the gravestones 
of a dead civilization; for near their base 
the road passes through low circular mounds 
that are scarcely distinguishable as mounds 
to the untrained eye, and these mounds are 
all that is left of the sturdy houses that were 
filled with industrious folk hundreds of 
years before Columbus stumbled on Amer- 
ica while attempting to reach China. 

Those who question that the inhabitants 
of these houses that have sunk down into 
mounds were industrious need only to go 
out and examine the mounds. They will 
immediately discover that each mound is 
covered with countless thousands of pot- 
tery fragments—red and black fragments, 
and white and black fragments, and frag- 
ments of the very ancient gray pottery that 
was built up by coiling a clay rope around 
and around and notching it into place with 
the thumb nail—and they will further dis- 
cover that these fragments extend down 
into the mounds for many feet; so that the 
superficial idea that one gets of the people 
who lived in them is that they did nothing 
whatever but make pottery jars and bowls 
as rapidly as they could and then throw 
them at each other or drop them out of the 
window for the fun of hearing them break. 
People who made as much pottery as these 
ancient people made, and who still had 
time to stock their larders and love and eat 
and cook and fight, must have been in- 
dustrious. 

Armed with no more advanced excavat- 
ing tools than a shovel borrowed from an 
Indian trader, three of us prowled from 
mound to mound and dipped beneath the 
surface wherever the spirit moved. The 
lightest scratching brought up larger frag- 
ments of pottery—an ancient stone on 
which corn was ground into flour, the skele- 
ton of one of these ancient people, and 
other exciting matters. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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BENT BONES | STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by | that grew straight in 


pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 


Child’s 
Educator 
Oxford 


So 90 we 


Room for 5 toes! 


OU can help your children 

to stand well in their 
classes, by helping them to 
stand well in their shoes. Boys 
and girls who wear Educators 
never need to think of their 
feet at all. No pinching, no 
rubbing, no cramping; no foot 
ills stored up for the future. 


Educators protect little feet 
and give them room to grow 
healthy and straight. Good- 
looking, too, and built to stand 
the knocks. None genuine 
without this stamp: 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet 
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Are you planning to build your 
dream home, or to remodel the 
old one? Then look carefully to 
-its beauty and comfort, both 
exterior and interior. The right 
entrance will suggest hospital- 
ity. Your stairway, woodwork, 


Be mantel, French doors, and other 
pj ——'—F features, if properly designed, 
Morgan China Case Will add beauty and character, 

ae as well as utility, to your entire 
home. And those modern built-in units, such 
as bookcase, cupboard, china closet, breakfast 
nook, ironing board, and other conveniences 
bring priceless day-in-and-day-out comfort. 


From our long experience, let us offer one 
suggestion. Choose carefully and make qual- 
ity your guide. That which you build into 
your home is a fixture. Stairways, entrances, 
cupboards, etc., cannot be discarded 
like an unwisely selected rug or chair. 
Once chosen, the die is cast. ““Be sure 
you are right—then specify Morgan 
Quality” is claimed by thousands of 
home owners to be the safe way. 


The Morgan organization of master 


craftsmen ea and produces liter- pegs cot 
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Are you going to build 
your dream home? 
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ally thousands of attractive built-in units 
and woodwork products. Every genuine 
Morgan Product bears this mark WoRcAN. Each 
is quality-built and architecturally correct, re- 
flecting the high standards adhered tothrough 
three generations of fine woodwork building. 
The Morgan organization includes vast 
forests, mills and factories; also warehouses 
conveniently located to give service to the 
building public. 


Morgan success is largely 
due to a perfected system 
of standardizing as to de- 
signs, sizes and woods, 
which reduces cost of pro- 
duction to the minimum 
and thus gives unusual 
value. So, while offering 
finest quality and work- 
manship, Morgan-Quality Woodwork 
is really inexpensive. 


The authorized Morgan dealer in 
your locality will gladly assist you 
in your building plans. Ask him 
for descriptive folders. We will 
gladly give you the name of a dealer 
near you. 
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Nore: The house illustrated above, with complete 
floor plans and description, will be found on page 27. 


Whether your new home is to cost $3,000 or $50,000, a 
the help of this big, fine 440-page Master Book, “Building wi 
Assurance’’—Second Edition. It contains the specific, practic 
USABLE information you need to help you eliminate expe 
menting and waste, cut costs, save time, avoid os al 
get more for your money. 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
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In this great book are shown homes of all types. There is f 
after page of attractive bungalows and houses, in full color 
with floor plans. Besides, you get help on room arrangemer 
interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbi 
and landscaping. Over 15,000 architects, contractors and deale 
indorse and use it for daily reference. ° 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for general distribution. It 
for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it- 
shows beautiful homes in color, with floor plans. The proaiest 
is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 
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ered on the surface of the mounds, 
ig the pottery, were bits of agate, of 
ian, of smoky granite, of petrified 
o., of sea shells, of strange fossilized 
pj ts, of rock that must have come from 
as Be adreds of miles away. Lying be- 
yea two of the mounds, as though it had 
dropped yesterday, was one of the 
ancient types of jar, broken into not 
than seven or eight pieces. 

(d things constantly come to light in 
Navaho country, possibly because the 
»>f ages has been rudely torn from the 
» in recent years through the over- 
yng of the country and the resulting 
on of the soil. 

fty and sixty years ago the Navaho 
's weren’t nearly so large as they are 
jy, and the Navaho horses weren’t so 
siful. In those good old days, when a 
yior died, a sufficient number of horses 
» buried with him to insure his comfort 
«proper social standing in the happy 
ing grounds. Being no fools, the Na- 
s usually took care to kill the poorest 
sin sight. As a result, horses weren’t 
ay plentiful, and the horses that they 
ywere pretty good. 


‘The World’s Worst Blow-Out 


jaying become more enlightened and 
yng no warriors, the Navahos no longer 
jnorses when their headmen die. Con- 
cently the poor horses live and beget 
4 poorer horses, and the poorer ones 
t poorer ones, until at the present time 
«Navaho horses not only are far too 
¢tiful but are also about the scurviest 
id of ponies that ever ate up good fod- 
» They are small and weak chinned, 
\ their coats bear a strong resemblance 
| velours hat that has been kicked 
(nd a gutter for several days. 

ne of the greatest kindnesses that could 
one to the Navahos would be to kill off 
(¢ of their horses, whose only reason for 
1g consists of devouring food that is 
itly needed for Navaho sheep. 

lhe overstripping of the soil by the sheep 
| horses lets the rain wash off the top 
oa uncoyer ancient ruins and pecul- 
deposits whose existence was unsus- 
d as recently as 1860 and 1870, when 
e was a sufficient amount of herbage in 
Chuska Valley to support herds of 
lope and to permit the Navahos to cut 
- own hay, instead of hauling it 50 or 
miles, as they do today. 

§ a result, the archeologists and geolo- 
who enter the Navaho country for the 
‘time frequently remain in a frenzy of 
tement for weeks on end. They stumble 


dinosaur bones lying carelessly on the 
ace of the ground; they find vast de- 
ts of sea shells of bygone ages; after 
s they run across spots where tempo- 
earns have cut down through ancient 
‘lings and exposed beautiful samples of 
amaged pottery and intimate relics 
ranished peoples. 
. trader at Shiprock recently came across 
welling from which the dirt of centuries 
_been washed by a heavy rainfall, and 
ne of the rooms he found a heap of slag 
osing a mass of charred corn that had 
lently been used as charcoal, and in 
, i kernel of corn was as distinct as 
ay on which it had been pulled from 
stalk, centuries ago. His theory con- 
ling the slag and the corn charcoal was 
t the Indian who was responsible for 
m was attempting to effect the trans- 
tation of metals. Theories concerning 
activities of the prehistoric people, 
yeyer, are considerably more numerous 
n blades of grass in the Navaho coun- 
and it is unwise to let any of them 
urb one’s rest. 
seyond Bennett’s Peaks the valley floor 
ens to a flat-bottomed basin forty miles 
diameter, and in the distance appear 
it might easily be mistaken for the top- 
s of a giant schooner cruising in lonely 
ndeur in the middle of the desert—a 
rine effect that is not lessened by the 
thing and tossing of the automobile in 
ch one travels. Though the combina- 
Y of pitching and tossing and the topsails 
Shiprock have never been sufficient to 
Se travelers to call weakly for a steward 
.old their heads, it is certain that Indian 
3 could stock standard seasick reme- 
Oo good advantage if travel on the 
B : road increases to any marked 
nt 


ay 


country around Shiprock conveys 
stinct impression that a great deal 
2d to it very suddenly in the dim 
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past, and that it must have been an excel- 
lent place from which to be absent when it 
all happened. 

Far to the right, as one approaches the 
rock, is a tumbled mass of pinnacles, knobs, 
mesas, ridges and hogbacks. Hogbacks are 
peculiar structures. If a tremendous pres- 
sure were exerted somewhere beneath the 
earth, and if this pressure increased until it 
forced the earth high up into the air and 
then blew out the central portion entirely, 
the raised, ragged and unbent earth around 
the blow-out would look like the hogbacks 
of the Navaho country. So the general 
effect of the hogback-edged desert around 


Shiprock is that it was once the scene of the |. 


world’s worst blow-out, and that the hog- 
backs are the ragged, unbent edges that 
were left after the explosion took place. 

Shiprock itself looks like something that 
tried to blow out with the rest, but got 
stuck in the middle of the proceedings. It 
is known to geologists as an igneous plug, 
and it was most certainly pushed out of the 
devil’s stewpan that underlies the Navaho 
country while it was in a red-hot condition, 
for its sides are scratched and scoured by 
the rudeness with which it was shoved up 
through some harder material than pottery 
fragments. It measures a third of a mile 
from the spot where it emerges from the 
desert floor to its topmost peak; and so far 
as is known, no human being has ever 
sealed it. 

According to the legends of the Navahos, 
the top of the rock was occupied for some 
time by a family of enormous man-eating 
birds that had the offensive custom of pick- 
ing up a good meaty Navaho every little 
while and flying with him to the top of 
Shiprock, where they devoured him at their 
leisure. The Navahos consequently declare 
that if the rock is ever climbed, a great 
number of turquoise ornaments, left over 
from the alfresco lunches of the man-eating 
birds, will be found in the depression at its 
top. 

Inflamed by these tales, the young engi- 
neer who guided me through the Navaho 
country persuaded an aviator friend to take 
him over the top of the rock in his plane; 
and although the plane nearly scraped off a 
few of its highest pinnacles, and although 
the engineer strained his eyes examining 
the top through field glasses, he could dis- 
cover nothing more valuable there than 
plain rock, the local quotations on which 
are in the vicinity of zero per million tons. 


The Settlement of Shiprock 


Beyond Shiprock the desert slopes grad- 
ually down to the San Juan River, far be- 
yond which rise the pleasant flanks of the 
San Juan Mountains, which are celebrated 
for their trout and game, and the flat top of 
Mesa Verde, where there are extensive 
ruins of the ancient people. 

By the banks of the San Juan is the set- 
tlement of Shiprock, home of the Shiprock 
Indian Agency, where substantial govern- 
ment buildings of red brick are shaded by 
widespreading cottonwood trees, and where 
the young Navaho idea is encouraged to 
shoot with more or less vigor along the 
white man’s groove. 

To the desert wanderer, the Shiprock 
Agency is a metropolitan center of com- 
merce and culture; for there is a school 
band, which makes up in noise and rhythm 
for what it lacks in harmony, and a green- 
house, and young lady teachers, and a small 
hostelry, which makes up for its total lack 
of greensward and concealing shrubbery by 
fresh butter and eggs and a seventy-five- 
cent breakfast of sufficient size to put an 
anaconda to sleep for a month, and two 
traders’ stores in which one may find oil 
men gravely consuming large quantities of 
eating tobacco, or observe the wise men 
of the San Juan jurisdiction in the act of 
pawning their jewelry. ; 

For detailed information on the Indian, 
it is frequently difficult to beat a trader’s 
store; for if the trader is the right sort of 
person he has more influence for good on 
the Indians and receives their confidence 
more unreservedly than do some of the 
missionaries, of which there are a plentiful 
supply on most Indian reservations. 

The so-called pawnshops in the stores of 
trusted Indian traders in the Navaho coun- 
try are of a nature to make almost any 
jeweler emit several sharp yelps of surprise. 
Since time immemorial the Indians of the 
Southwest have been addicted to the use 
of the turquoise. The turquoise mines a 
few hours to the east of Shiprock, which 
were closed down some years ago, had been 
worked by the Indians for many hundreds 
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UILT to be bigger, to have a larger motor, to 
clean more completely, and to last a longer 
time, the Hamilton Beach Vacuum Sweeper is a real 
hill-climber. A mountain of cleaning work is as noth- 
ing to it. Sturdy, with the greater reserve power of 
its full one-sixth horsepower motor, it saves sweep- 
ing drudgery, saves time, and saves costly rugs and 
carpets from wear. Surprisingly enough, it costs 


no more than others, some not half as large, none 
so far as we know, with a motor as powerful. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 


F We will gladly arrange to lend an advance 1925 model for a FREE Self-Demonstration. Write 
PEC for it and folder which tells how Super-suction added to the Motor-brush multiplies cleaning power. 
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of years. Millions of tons of solid rock 
were taken out of this mine by prehistoric 
people equipped with no better tools than 
fire to make brittle and crack the rock, and 
stone axes with which to break it out; and 
the raging passion for turquoise ornaments 
on the part of the Indians was thus partly 
gratified. 

The craving for this bluish-green stone 
has persisted to the present day, partly be- 
cause the Navahos believe that the stone 
has certain beneficial properties, and partly 
because they like the looks of it and can get 
it with comparative ease. 

Various prominent authorities on the 
Indians declare that the turquoise has a 
deep religious significance for the Navaho; 
but it is more likely that its religious sig- 
nificance is somewhat similar to that which 
the left hind foot of a rabbit has for some 
people. 

When properly approached, almost any 
Navaho seems to prefer the religious sig- 
nificance of a five or ten dollar bill to that 
of his turquoise ornaments; and those who 
have never had the proper opportunities to 
sell are very apt to leave their blue rocks in 
the traders’ pawnshops for ten months out 
of every twelve—which would appear to 
cramp their religious efficacy a trifle. 

The Navahos are silver workers, but 
they are no great shakes at cutting and pol- 
ishing turquoise. They get their stones, 
usually, by trading with the Pueblo In- 
dians, who live more to the eastward and 
help themselves freely to the contents of 
the turquoise mine after the custom of their 
ancestors, even though the mine is sup- 
posed to be closed and guarded. 

Almost every Navaho man that one 
meets wears a pair of earrings made of 
irregularly shaped blobs of turquoise; and 
some boast necklaces made of closely strung 
turquoise disks that are frequently com- 
posed of as many as five or six or more 
strands, each strand hanging to the middle 
of the wearer’s chest. Many wear the bulky 
silver necklaces hammered out by them- 
selves from coin silver, and many embellish 
themselves with massive silver bracelets 
containing several turquoises an inch or 
more in length. 

The value of some of the turquoise strings 
is very high. Their value is usually reck- 
oned in sheep, and one can sometimes find 
an old and beautifully colored string in the 
traders’ pawnshops that is estimated to be 
worth at least 300 sheep; and since a sheep 
is valued at four dollars, a 300-sheep string 
makes quite a sizable bit of loot for an 
Indian to wear while doing odd jobs around 
the hogan, as one might say. 


In Debt and Out 


When the white man buys a necklace 
from a Navaho the sheep value that ob- 
tains among the Navahos is apt to be 
thrown overboard, so that a so-called 300- 
sheep necklace might sell for considerably 
less than $1200. Prices fluctuate remark- 
ably on turquoise, probably depending on 
the amount of the stone that is being 
mined, and also on the needs of the Indians. 
A year ago the Pueblos were asking—and 
getting—about seventy-five dollars for a 
two-foot string of graduated turquoise 
disks of a good blue color. Early in the 
spring their asking price had dropped to 
twenty-five dollars for a string, and they 
accepted fifteen because they needed money 
in a hurry. 

Yet the same string, in an Eastern jew- 
elry shop, would have been cheap at seventy- 
five dollars. 

When a Navaho is holding out for the 
highest possible price he will walk forty 
and fifty and sixty miles across the desert, 
from one trader’s store to another, in an 
attempt to get two or three dollars more 
than he has been offered. 

Traders’ pawnshops are merely small 
boxes something like an extra-large bath- 
room medicine cabinet. Twice a year the 
Navaho is out of debt—once in the spring, 
when he shears his sheep, takes the wool to 
the trader, gets a little money and redeems 
the pawns which he has been pawning for 
the past six months; and again in the au- 
tumn, when hesells his lambs and once more 
takes up all the pawns from which he has 
been parting since he last took them out of 
hock. As soon as he has got them out, he 
starts carrying them to the trader again; 
and each time he does so the trader writes 
him down for a certain amount of credit. 
A good bracelet with large stones of the 
proper blue color will give him a credit of 
fifteen dollars, say; and the Indian will 
take out tobacco and flour and coffee and 
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sugar until he has exhausted the fifteen- 
dollar credit. Then he will deposit his neck- 
lace or his earrings or his rings. Necklaces 
form the staple pawns; and traders will 
often have between $7000 and $15,000 
worth of pawns in their little wooden cab- 
inets. 

In spite of the heavy traffic in wool and 
lambs on the Navaho reservation, the lead- 
ing single industry of the reservation is the 
blanket industry; the word “blanket,” 
when used in this sense, meaning something 
that is made for the white man to use as a 
rug. 

In the San Juan jurisdiction of the 
Navaho country—the jurisdiction of which 
Shiprock is the center—there are some 
2000 adults. Last year they sold 275,860 
pounds of fleece at prices ranging from 
twenty-eight to forty cents a pound—a 
total of $98,925. They also sold 15,460 
pounds of lambs, ewes and wethers for a 
total of $65,800. But a matter of 900 of 
these adults wove enough blankets to bring 
them in $146,500. 


Mysteries of Weaving 


Since the San Juan jurisdiction is only 
about one-fifth of the whole Navaho reser- 
vation, one should multiply these figures 
by five in order to get at the value—to the 
Indians—of the blankets that they sell in 
the course of a year. 

The Indians sell their blankets through 
the traders, who seldom pay cash for them, 
but give the Indians credit equivalent to 
the value of the blankets. When the traders 
sell the blankets to outside dealers or indi- 
vidual buyers, they usually add 10 per cent 
to the purchase price. 

One can get excellent blankets from the 
traders at about half the price that one pays 
for Navaho blankets outside the reserva- 
tion; and there is usually an opportunity 
for selection at a trader’s store that is ab- 
sent elsewhere. Because of a slack market 
for Navaho blankets during the past year 
or two, one trader that I visited had $80,000 
worth of blankets stacked around three 
sides of his storeroom. 

There is a cynical belief among the more 
hard-boiled of the experienced travelers 
who have passed through the Navaho 
country that the bulk of the Navaho 
blankets that are exhibited in railway sta- 
tions and curio shops in the West are the 
product of Eastern factories. These gentle- 
men obviously know nothing about weay- 
ing; for if they did, they would know that 
no Eastern woolen factory could possibly 
turn out a rug made of heavy. wool that 
would have—as do all the Navaho blank- 
ets—exactly thesame pattern on both sides. 

Many of the mysteries of Navaho blanket 
weaving have consistently baffled the ex- 
perts, just as have the activities of the 
Navaho medicine men and the intricacies 
of their religious ceremonies. It seems 
probable that the Navahos acquired the 
art of weaving from the Pueblo Indians; 
for until comparatively recent years they 
were an agricultural people and not a sheep- 
raising, wool-weaving people. But although 
they may have been taught the art by some 
other tribe, they have now become the 
great rug and blanket specialists of all the 
Indian tribes. 
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The women do the weaving; and the 
feature of their weaving that distresses the 
experts is their peculiar habit of carrying 
the patterns of their rugs entirely in their 
heads and weaving them with almost per- 
fect symmetry without ever measuring 
distances, consulting a chart or getting any 
sort of inspiration except that which might 
come from looking up and speaking harshly 
to a sheep every little while. 

Some of the Nahavo rug patterns are 
extremely intricate—a fact which frequently 
isn’t realized by the paleface until he essays 
to copy it with colored chalks. Yet the 
Navaho woman who weaves one of these 
intricate patterns will start the design 
eight inches from the bottom, let us say, 
and weave on and on and on, without tying 
any knots to show where the design alters 
or ends; and when the rug is finished, the 
design will end exactly eight inches from 
the top. White folk shake their heads over 
it, and those who try to imitate the Navahos, 
without copies to go by or measurements 
to follow, make a hopeless botch of the pro- 
ceedings. 

It is almost impossible to get two Nav- 
aho rugs that match each other; for the 
Navaho rug weavers seem extremely re- 
luctant to copy a rug that has once been 
made. Yet they are able to copy their own 
religious pictures, and they have shown an 
unpleasant inclination to make rugs in 
which some of the interesting features of 
civilization are depicted—railway engines, 
for example, and Masonic emblems and 
automobiles and such-like bits of scenery 
that might have their appeal as antiques a 
thousand years from now, but that serve to 
make all sensitive souls emit poignant wails 
of anguish at the present time. 


Sand Painting 


One of the ways in which the good traders 
are of assistance to the Navahos is by con- 
tinually urging them to make the same sort 
of blanket designs that their ancestors made 
when they made the blankets that are 
known as chief blankets and ceremonial 
blankets. These blankets were soft and 
beautifully colored with vegetable dyes 
that never faded. The chief blankets, 
which were made to be worn by chiefs, were 
almost invariably different arrangements 
of stripes. The ceremonial blankets were 
more simple and beautiful in design than 
most of the present-day blankets, and 
nearly everything on them had a meaning, 
so that the blanket told a story. They bore 
conventionalized representations of pine 
trees, lightning, the thunder bird, lodges, 
clouds, the antelope, and so on. When the 
blanket makers are urged to get back to 
these excellent designs, they are more apt 
to nod their heads understandingly, return 
to their hogans and turn out some ferocious 
and wildly colored blankets that would give 
almost any artist the bends. 

Another peculiar superstition exists 
among the Navaho blanket makers that 
perfection is the end, and that any Nav- 
aho woman who makes an absolutely 
symmetrical and perfect blanket will im- 
mediately die. | Consequently all Nav- 
aho blankets either bear some’ slight 
irregularity in the design, or a few strings 
of wool are left hanging out at the corner. 


Lake Arrowhead, in Arrowhead Woods, California 
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A part of some of the impressive N 
aho religious ceremonies is the making 
what is known as dry painting. These | 
paintings are made early in the morning y 
the floors of the ceremonial lodges oui 
five colored sands—red, blue, yellow, b 
and white. These are sacred colors, 
sand is picked up between the thumb 
fingers of certain chosen persons, w 
assisted and directed by a boss pain 
shaman, and is dribbled down onto a b 
ground of smooth sand according to , 
exact system that has been passed do, 
among the Navahos for many hundred: f 
years. 5 al 

After the painting is finished the Indi 
perform various ceremonies over 
which it is wiped away and the sand ¢ 
far from the lodge and spread agaii 
desert. Some of the paintings 
large. The Navahos have one ¢ 
that lasts for nine days, and it 
dry paintings of sundry divine oce 
many Navaho gods, mountains, | 
streams, sacred herbs and such 
the rainbow, the lightning, the 
moon, the different points of th 
and so on. Some of these pai 
twelve feet square. 

There are no records of the length of ti. 
during which these sand paintangia 
been made, but there is good reason |. 
lieve that exactly the same pictures wi. 
made in exactly the same way in p 0 
times. 

The existence of such a thing 
painting was not discovered by 
men until about 1800 because of 
crecy with which the Indians surroun 
No copies of dry paintings had e 
preserved until quite recently, t a] | 
among the Navahos being that any Naya 
who copied one of them would at one 
blind. ps 

Recently, however, the Harveys bi 
large and attractive hotel called é 
aho House at Gallup, New Mexico; a 
the Navahos were persuaded to ma 
paintings on the floor of the hotel lob 
so that artists could copy them in m| 
durable paints on the lobby walls 
more recently, two women in the y 
of Shiprock have begun to weave 
in which they weave interesting sect 
Navaho dry paintings, and somet 
paintings. Ordinarily these rec 
would be expected to go blind wi 
rapidity; but fortunately the h 
one of them is a very powerful 
man, and he is not only able to 
ladies with the designs of the san 
ings but is also able to weave arou 
with the assistance of a broth com 
frogs’ ears and rattlesnakes’ eyebr 
potent spell which protects them 
evil results. ; 


a. 
Medicine Men Specia ists . 
im 


The great number of med 
among the Navahos is a good indi 
that if the Navahos ever feel the u 
break down some of the ancient 
tions which retard them, the medi 
can easily guard them from all the « 
sults. 

There are more medicine men 
Navahos than there are policemen 
York, comparatively speaking. 
so many that they have had to speci 
order to avoid treading on one an 
heels. Some specialize in rain making 
on eye trouble, some on throat ani 
affections, some on children’s dise 
so on. Some, like the powerful m 
man affectionately known as Old Rubb. 
Belly, are wise old gentlemen whose adi 
can quite frequently be heeded with gi 
results. n. 

Others resemble the pure politician 
in white circles, and will say and d 
thing. to get the money. One of these g 
tlemen, after seeing a hypodermic syring 
being used, attempted to get the same al 
esthetizing results by jabbing a rusty 
into his patient’s arm. ; 

The chief stand-by of the Navaho 
cine man is the protracted song and 
more or less gentle dance. Wherever th 
is a cluster of Navaho hogans, scare 
night passes that a medicine man cant 
heard singing endlessly over a paten 
Considering the amount of terrible singin 
that the Navahos must hear from infan¢ 
to old age, one cannot help but be sur. 
at the small amount of insanity 
them. i 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two art 
the Navaho Indians. The second will appe 
early issue. 


th was agreeably changed. The 
she of too-often crudely amused 
i had been obliged to endure had 
lie to one of unquestioning defer- 
72 word is not too strong. My 
gress utterance was hung upon,,my 
gindisputed; I found eager and 
f\ listeners when I chose to dis- 
_t was, I may say, a novel and 
stg sensation to be thus looked up 
sti as a guest of honor not to be 
dor trifling delinquencies, accorded 
- licitous courtesy not only by my 
-at by her offspring, whom she 
aid to still by an imperative gesture 
soke. j 
5 iis remarkable woman, I at first 
wholly admirable and, even after 
gi her grave transgression, striking 
yisly as it did at the very founda- 
o' social polity, I cannot bring my- 
tly to condemn her, considering 
sje the excuses she offered in her 
svere trivial and inadequate, she 
teen misled by certain pernicious 
«widely taught by avowed anarch- 
«would in their frenzy overturn 
Jation we haveso painfully builded. 
- me days, however, did my hostess 
- me her shameful delinquency, so 
yarly encounters found me approv- 
ithout reserve. 
‘it first morning after my side- 
aoe I was called to breakfast 
11 the card of my hostess thought- 
» by my plate on the neatly set 
\ read: 


Vins. PLEASANT B. GALE 


JIS ET MANTEAUX. EN ROUTE 
PRUIT PUT UP IN SEASON 


jing that I studied the card, my 
amarked, as she brought her ex- 
od to the table, ‘‘You being my 
ast, Mr. Simms, I take pleasure in 
ing myself, which, as it says in the 
(s, [should have done yesterday at 
ventional meeting. I assure you 
¢ accustomed to striking up ac- 
ices right and left with every Tom, 
| Harry.” 

wd not be told that, madam,” I 
ier, “It required only a glance to 
7ou were not a loose character.” 

I should say not!’’ she replied. 
ading my own life, but I endeavor 
ike a lady should. I am now en- 
seeing America first, as I think we 
ae ought to, after which I shall 
1 foreign climes seeing different 
natives and so forth in order that 
may get a good knowledge of the 
Je have already learned a lot about 
country, such as that it has the 
rees, the crookedest railway, the 
lesert, the largest cities, the great- 
yer of crimes, and every town has 
m destroyed by flood or fire, al- 
his, of course, is due to shiftlessness 
1t to be stopped. Do you not think 
lo you, Mr. Simms?” 

a little chilled by this trick of 
) reminiscent of Mrs. Copplestone, 
ly as the speaker did not wait for 
onse, but launched at once into a 
eresting description of her manner 
Her livelihood she gained as her 
card indicated. She erected her 
0zy at a pleasant spot near some 
town, and being a skilled semp- 
e found an abundance of work for 
le. “That card says it in French,” 
ained, “‘and I often have to tell 
Means. But you’d be surprised 
th I get to do, either making new 
*making over old ones. You take 
n we're at—hardly a woman in it 
t hollering her head off —excuse the 
‘pression—for a good dressmaker.” 
her other work, she told me that 
ut ripened she, being an expert 
[ preserves and jellies, derived an 
ater income from.this gift, as so 
usewives lacked the time to do the 
‘themselves. In winter it was her 
0 wander south, where the weather 
ot be inclement, and place her chits 
lie school. 
s all most interesting—for three 
w she had been en route, as her 
tily phrased it—and I saw that the 
was a striking example of energy 
wdness. She was, I further saw, 
those starved souls clamant for 
ge and hungering after the better 
¢ 
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things of life. These longings—I permit my- 
self to say—had caused her to welcome so 
warmly a man of my attainments. They 
caused her to hang on my words. Avid was 
she for the finer cultures, particularly those 
of deportment, speech and table procedure, 
scarce a meal being had at which she did 
not remind one or another of her chits that 
something should be eaten in a different 
manner. In this connection she now spoke 
of a recent disappointment. 

“We all studied how to eat artichokes 
properly,” she complained; ‘‘we have 
learned the directions word for word and 
looked at the picture of one being eaten in a 
choice way. Then I go to town for some, 
and there isn’t an artichoke to be found. 
The little ones are so careless. They may 
forget what the book says and then be in- 
vited out years from now to a refined din- 
ner party where artichokes are served and 
not know how to behave, or be taken to an 
expensive restaurant and humiliated like 
that poor girl who could only think of 
chicken salad when she should have ordered 
a swell course dinner from soup to pie.” 

I sought to comfort the woman by dis- 
closing to her that artichokes, considered as 
food, are a mere fallacy; that one may per- 
missibly refuse to touch them, but she 
seemed fearful that her chits, in declining 
this difficult vegetable, would be thought 
to do so from a cultural defect alone. How- 
ever, the creature was endowed with a 
matchless optimism, for she presently 
cheered up to say, “‘Now, as you have con- 
cluded your breakfast, perhaps you will tell 
us some more good historical items.”’ 

To this I was not loth, and while she and 
the children listened attentively I tried to 
enlighten them on topics of liver impor- 
tance than the eating of artichokes, which I 
have always regarded as a vain ceremony 
without the slightest food value and calcu- 
lated primarily for display. 

**Huropean history,” I said, “is marked 
by a few sharply delineated periods. For 
instance, Roman domination ceased when 
the Emperor Constantine removed his 
capital to Constantinople, while the so- 
called Dark Ages came to an end when 
the dashing Charles VIII of France invaded 
Italy. Again, the feudal period terminated 
when that unprincipled but undeniably 
crafty monarch, Louis XI, insidiously de- 
stroyed the power of the nobles and estab- 
lished the unquestioned supremacy of the 
crown.” From this pithy beginning I pro- 
ceeded to elucidate some of the less sig- 
nificant yet highly picturesque aspects of 
the three periods, and was obliged to cease 
only when my hostess regretfully declared 
that I was detaining her from her work 
which she must do. 

‘‘History improves one a lot,’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘and my chits are crazy about it. 
We could sit and listen all day, but I simply 
must finish that party dress I promised.’ 
And she was presently busy at her sewing 
machine just inside the portal of her tent, 
her rather intelligent face absorbed above 
the humming mechanism, her lips raptly 
moving from time to time as if she repeated 
the better bits of my discourse. For myself 
I had never derived greater enjoyment than 
from this informal causerie where I so indu- 
bitably brought light into dark places. 

For a week, I think, I considered the 
woman wholly admirable. A marvel of in- 
dustry, continuously occupied with one 
task or another, she was almost excessively 
neat in her dress and most determinedly 
cheerful, not only to me but to her brood, 
whom she strove to correct in speech and 
action. At table, to instance, she would put 
them through an oral examination as to 
their knowledge of how food should be con- 
sumed. 

“Now, chits,’’ she would begin, “if you 
were a hostess would you wonder why your 
guests smiled if you served thin-sliced 
bread for dinner, or when you entered the 
dining room last instead of first, or if you 
let the maid sound the dinner chimes, 
which a well-trained servant, of course, 
would not do at a formal dinner?’”’ ’ 

Receiving satisfactory and rather glib 
answers—for the little ones seemed fully in- 
structed as to these emergencies—she would 
resume: ‘‘ Would my little men know that 
they should open only one fold of their 
napkins if they would not be ridiculed by 
other guests, and that they should always 
send knife and fork with the plate for a 
second helping—though never under any 
circumstances requesting a second portion 


of soup? Would my little ladies wonder 
why Mrs. Mortimer left one of her calling 
cards and two of her husband’s in paying 
an honor call? And would all of you know 
what words R. S. V. P. really stand for, or 
the meaning of the phrases le beau monde, 
vis-d-vis, dla Russe, sang-froid or’ma chérie? 
And surely everyone at this table knows 
they must not drink a beverage without 
first placing a napkin to their lips, nor 
would anyone here, I am sure, be so vulgar 
as to use a piece of bread as a pusher.” 

The lore of the woman was amazing, but 
even more so that of her pupils, who were 
wise beyond their years. I do not wish to 
conceal that more than once was I myself 
instructed. Doubtless I had often caused 
other guests to smile at my gaucheries.. 
I did not know if a woman should appear in 
the aisle of a sleeping car in negligee, nor 
could I have told if it is correct to eat as- 
paragus with the fingers.. I had merely 
thought it convenient. 

It may be guessed, then, that I had come 
to feel rather an awe of this deeply informed 
woman, and that I was ill prepared for the 
shock she gave me on a later day in one of 
her infrequent moments of leisure. She be- 
gan by recalling the hard life she had led on 
a farm in: a Western state, until she had 
found, as she put it, the way out. No labor 
had been too rough for her, and the daily 
tasks as she catalogued them fairly stunned 
me. Her day began with five cows to milk, 
cream to separate [from what, she did not 
tell me] and take to the nearest village three 
miles distant. Sometimes she had to shoe 
horses before leaving with the separated 
cream [I tried to picture her as a smithy at 
the forge] and once she helped a neighbor 
shingle a new barn. She half-soled and re- 
paired the shoes of the family, cut her chil- 
dren’s hair, and sometimes that of her 
neighbors. When her best horse was kicked 
by another she had put a number of stitches 
into the wound. She often boarded as many 
as five laborers. She made her own clothing 
and that of her children. My brain became 
a a whirl as she continued the appalling 
ist. 

“Every year I would pick sixty quarts of 
wild blackberries, besides picking and sell- 
ing five crates of raspberries, and putting 
up apples and pears and other fruit on the 
place. It was not a life for one gently 
reared. I had no time to keep my intellect 
going. I would be up at five, milking, feed- 
ing the calves, pigs and chickens. Then I 
must clean the house and wash the sepa- 
rator and dishes. Then clean the barn. 
Next I would cut clover, wheeling it to the 
barn, cut corn for the cows, and perchance 
dig potatoes till lunch. After lunch I 
would pick up and sack the potatoes, then 
perhaps have to walk three miles before 
finding the cows. Then there were the 
chores and getting supper and perhaps a 
paper to prepare for our next Live Topic 
meeting. 

“One winter I and a neighbor butchered 
eight hogs and three beeves. After that I 
had to put two windows in the barn, one in 
my washroom, and build a wheelbarrow 
and a mile of fence. I have shot wildcats 
and a bear that was after our pigs, though 
I had to sit. up three nights to get that 
bruin. And you can imagine, Mr. Simms, 
that I had little time for reading the latest 
magazines or keeping up with the best 
movements. Yet I was always building air 
castles. Every year they’d tumble down, 
but I’d build better ones. And at last one 
proved durable. 

“T shall never forget the day. I got up 
in the morning with the feeling that release 
was coming. It never seemed so silly, be- 
cause we had eight hay balers arriving the 
next day to board for a week, and the other 
work was already behind. Then the pump 
broke and I couldn’t get any water. Then 
I went out and found a big Berkshire dead 
in the pen. Then a cow swelled up from too 
much clover, and keeled over. Then one 
of the children upset a pan of bread I had 
put to raise. 

‘“All at once something come over me, 
and I went in the drawing-room and sat 
down in the easy-chair like a lady of leisure. 
Think of it—sitting idle at eleven o’clock 
in the morning! I seemed to be in a trance. 
Pretty soon I went and changed my dress, 
changed the children, took forty-eight 
dollars which I’d managed to save out in 
ten years and kept under the mattress, 
packed us all into the car and left in a 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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Wealth almost beyond imagination is 
contained in the world’s greatest treas- 
ure chest—agricultural America: wealth 
that has come from increased values of 
corn, cotton, wheat, dairy products, cat- 
tle and hogs; riches that before had no 
existence; purchasing power developed 
within a few months. 


In over 1,200,000 prosperous homes 
in the richest sections of rural America 
are 6,000,000 prospective buyers — 
buyers whose wants are immediate and 
insistent, who are seeking everything 
used in a home or needed on a farm; 
buyers who have vastly more money 
than, sixty days ago, they hoped to 
possess. 


And here, ready to your hand, is the 
key to your share of this incalculable 
volume of buying that is sweeping over 
the counters of good dealers in every 
farming community. 


Out in the great open spaces of 
America The Farm Journal, for nearly 
fifty years, has been preferred home 


reading. Its 1,200,000 homes include 
outstanding ones in every state. They 
have automobiles, light and water sys- 
tems, washing machines, phonographs, 
pianos, radios. They have a solid back- 
ground of big crops, big barns, big 
herds of cattle and droves of hogs. 


Good local merchants in towns with- 
in motor-car reach know these leading 
farm families. They respect them. They 
are influenced by their opinions and 
demands. They cater to their wants. 


From Atlantic to Pacific—from pine 
to palm—The Farm Journal is an in- 
timate daily part of the life of rural 
America. It is accepted by dominating 
national advertisers as a great selling 
force in the farm field. Its columns are 
a roll call of successful merchandisers. 


These are but brief high lights in a 
story of surpassing interest at this time 
to every concern which is considering 
how best it may secure its share of the 
greatly-stimulated purchasing power 
of the better class of American farmers. 


Details regarding market analyses or advertising space may be 
secured from any accredited advertising agency, or from 
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fat the door. I’ve often pictured that 
ele, so busy after it wasn’t any use. 
jwasn’t going to be a man’s mere toy 
thing any longer.” 
4d you have never returned?” asked, 
jng the spirit with which she had 
ged off her burdens. 
st ever,’ she confirmed. “I'll never 
.2 caught in the same state again.” 
pw fittingly condoled with the woman 
rloss of her husband; I forget how I 
--some facile commonplace regarding 
ip of wives early widowed; but 
ner had the words left my lips than 
ighast to hear her rejoin, ‘‘ Widow— 
Not yet. I married the closest man 
Fotate, and he’s so mean he’|] live to 
sis centennial birthday or something.” 
ally could my ears believe the brazen 
; “You mean,” I began, “that you 
jme without first securing your hus- 
| approval?” 
\. Simms,” she replied, ‘‘you have 
pard the work I did on that place. 
» and think carefully. Would I not 
job getting his approval? Do you 
jhe’d have let a drudge go who was 
(she labor of two men and getting not 
‘nt of pay for it? Little you know 
jan!” 
us now aghast. “But surely,” I ob- 
; “you could hardly have deserted 
and husband in the cool manner you 
ee ——” 
Isten again, Mr. Simms. I married 
et in my teens, a schoolgirl romance 
till the next day, when I got 
by a cow Iwas milking. On the day 
, the best dress I had was still my 
ag dress. My wedding ring actually 
shrough, and he took what was left 
(ld it to the jeweler. I never did have 
pr till I bought the one I’m wearing 
ue it looks queer for a woman with 
‘mn to be without one. I was worked 
1 and bones, and this insect—he’s a 
ar in infant damnation—would keep 
jildren from school to slave in the 
| Judson Gale would also tell me I 
) longer the woman I had been. Well, 
mthe woman I was, though of course 
jot in the first blush of youth, and all 
ue I left in a cool manner, as you call 
iy, if I hadn’t left, people long ago 
| have been saying he was too mean 
j meaheadstone. I served fair notice 
a after I got a thousand miles away. 
| him I was through. If he ever 
id to discuss our affairs I would con- 
0 a meeting, but only in friendship’s 
! e never has looked me up; _ it 
cost too much. And that’s that. 
ne, here I sit frittering the time away 
2 gossip. I’m getting lazy.’’ And 
this the extraordinary creature re- 
i her endless labors on the sewing 
ne. 
wed at her in consternation. It will 
idily understood that I no longer re- 
i her with the approval she had won 
me while I was still ignorant of her 
juency. She had not only deserted — 
as no other word for it—home and 
nd but she was unquestionably one of 
Poisonous agents that wrought to 
iy the very fabric of our domestic 
As she went from home to home, 
(with her sewing or her preserving of 
she sowed the foul seeds of an anarchy 
would materially aid in overturning 
ard-won civilization. The magazine 
p Thad read spoke also of this lawless 
nt in the woman mind that was doing 
lous part, along with our insensate 
(it of pleasure in cabarets where the 
life of Paris is reproduced. It was 
ame toxin, I saw, that had roused in 
Teast of Mrs. Copplestone her pre- 
‘ous and unwomanly ambition to be 
% and have an actual part in men’s 
‘life. 
the creature before me was blind to 
arm she wrought. ‘‘I tell my ill- 
d sisters,’ she had remarked in the 
» of her frenzied harangue, “that the 
lt is simple if their souls are worth 
t.” How little men would suspect— 
ving her at the ostensible task of pre- 
ig berries in their well-ordered 
s—that she was a serpent spitting 
o that would in time eat away the 
our most sacred institution. 
it was inevitable that I could no 
approve this evangel of domestic 
, Leould, perhaps, bring her to a bet- 
e of her responsibilities by a diplo- 
esentation of them, and thereafter 
le talks at table I took pains to 
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specify the home as the foundation of all 
we have that sets us apart from the beasts 
of the field; that a blow at the home is a 
blow at all we have learned to cherish. Be- 
ginning far back I pictured civilization as 
having been planted by the first family 
group, which must have come about shortly 
after the human hand ceased to have a part 
in the locomotor function. And from that 
early day, slowly, painfully, civilization 
had been built on this simple but stout 
base—the clinging of the mated pair for the 
perpetuation of the stable home. 

_ So fervid did I at times become in paint- 
ing the gradual evolution of the home, its 
necessity if we were to endure as a people, 
the urgent need of combating forces that 
might disrupt it, I feared she might take 
offense. But so far from this fear having 
any basis, she heartily agreed with me and 
would, with that famed feminine incon- 
sistency, even venture remarks of her own 
to this effect. 

“The home is truly in danger, Mr. Simms, 
as you say,’’ she calmly told me. ‘‘I read it 
in the papers. Society is rotten to the core; 
the popping of champagne corks is heard 
on every hand. We are dancing down the 
hill to destruction—there was a wonderful 
drawing of the scene in the paper of last 
Sabbath—and according to the article that 
went with it I shall be surprised if the home 
endures another hundred years. We live 
in a terrible time.” 

It was to me an incredible exposure of a 
certain blindness in human nature. Never 
once did the woman take my remarks as in 
any way reflecting upon herself—she who 
had deserted and disrupted one home— 
and contaminated how many others I did 
not know, by telling her sisters of a way 
out! I was reminded of one of our instruc- 
tors who became addicted to drink and 
who would discourse on its evils never so 
fervently as when in his cups. And this 
wretched history had been making so close 
about me while I, all unconscious, would 
probably never have encountered it until 
it achieved covers! 

Feeling no longer the same toward my 
hostess, I longed with impatience for the 
return of Sooner, so that I might once more 
be off to our wild free life. Buta letter now 
reaching me in care of Mrs. Gale gave me 
no hope of immediate release. 


“Dear Al,” itran: ‘‘I picked the bird up 
that same night in the town near which 
you are at. He was fooled stiff and has 
shook his fool flag at us in every town we 
played since. I don’t try to fool him, but 
say in a loud voice, at the end of my apple 
sauce, ‘Well, friends, tomorrow night I shall 
be inthe town of so-and-so which I will 
hope will turn out and give me the same 
rousing welcome as you have done.’ You 
understand, Al. It’s because now we don’t 
want to lose him, just the opposite of be- 
fore. He is batty or something, or else why 
wave a flag every night and giggle at people 
that never done you a rotten turn in their 
lives? But we ain’t far enough yet to stage 
the fifth act like I told you, so set tight and 
be sure to let the alfalfa grow once more. 
I mean don’t trim the tapestry. 

“Your old pal, SOONER. 

“PS. Rain stopped the show at Oska- 
loosa and the Chief got potted. I got him 
back on the reservation again, but believe 
me, Al, he is one bad actor.” 


This last, to be sure, I had known. full 
well as soon as I saw the fellow trying to 
act. 

XII 
NOTHER ten days sped by and I began 
to be irked by my confinement. It 
was becoming too much like my imprison- 
ment in the foredoomed Leffingwell house. 
Twice, despite Sooner’s injunction not to 
step beyond the gate, I ventured to stroll 
the length of the road before our camping 
ground, noting with interest the little 
homes that would be set up in this wilder- 
ness for a night or two. 

Mrs. Gale rather looked down upon her 
neighbors, calling them fly-by-nights, and 
feeling, I dare say, something of an old- 
family pride in her longer time of residence 
here. Nevertheless, I found the gypsy life 
about us full of color with its overloaded 
caravans of bedding, household parapher- 
nalia, children and even crates of domestic 
animals. There were always lively scenes 
to be observed as these itinerants noisily 
made their camps for the night, and my 
walks were happily finished without inci- 
dent. Not once was I accosted or com- 
pelled to deceive anyone by speaking in 
the out-of-doors farm dialect that Sooner 
had been at such pains to teach me. I dare 
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say my costume of the approved agrarian 
mode made me seem to be but a chur! living 
close to the soil, and indeed I took care 
always to be seen chewing a straw, of which 
I kept a neat sheaf in my tent for this pur- 
ose. 

is I longed, however, to venture farther, 
and what was my delight one day to be told 
by Mrs. Gale that I might drive her car to 
the town for certain needed supplies. It 
was only after long deliberation that she 
brought herself to give me this permission, 
but as she worked at a sewing task which 
must be finished by nightfall, and as I could 
and did assure her that I was an experi- 
enced driver, having driven not only cars 
such as her own but heavy motor trucks, 
she at last thought I might be trusted. 

Nor did the woman have cause to regret 
her confidence in me. Except that I forgot 
two items of thread and buttons which she 
declared had been her chief reason for send- 
ing me—in a wholly natural excitement at 
being again fearlessly abroad in the 
world—my journey was had without inci- 
dent, and the groceries, at least, I brought 
safely back, rather priding myself on the 
achievement and by no means dismayed 
at the trifles I had overlooked. 

The expedition, moreover, had been 
vastly diverting, for at the town’s strag- 
gling edge along a grassed common I had 
found a series of tents and booths of the 
most fascinating character. They seemed 
to comprise a public entertainment which 
a broad banner described as Burke’s Mon- 
ster Grand Allied Street Carnival. Varying 
strains of music chimed discordantly from 
adjacent tents, happy crowds passed in and 
out of them or lingered before booths 
supplying food and various gayly hued 
beverages, and before one or another a 
perspiring announcer would be lauding his 
exhibition and urging the hicks to enter 
after the payment of a purely nominal fee. 

I had no doubt that the most of these 
were trumpery affairs scarce worth even the 
modest admission demanded. About them 
was a general air of the meretricious, as, for 
example, the painted canvas showing a 
young lady of great personal beauty bi- 
sected at her slender waist and resting on a 
pedestal. Such a mutilation I knew'to go 
beyond physiological bounds; therefore 
trickery would be resorted to. Yet astream 
of yaps constantly passed through the door 
to view this La Belle Clarine, the Anatom- 
ical Paradox of the Ages, as the sign 
brazenly asserted her to be; whereas a 
moment’s thought would have warned 
them that they were being gulled. 

Before one spread of canvas, however, I 
halted rather longer, particularly as the 
announcer was not without a real platform 
effectiveness and seemed himself persuaded 
of the worth of his attraction, his manner 
being earnest to the point of fervency. Nor 
did I doubt, after studying the banner, that 
he might have some justification for his 
warmth. It was a wild man he extolled and 
his banner revealed the fearsome creature 
at the very moment of his capture in the 
lowlands of Madagascar. 

It seemed that a band of our intrepid 
sailors from a warship, having missed one of 
their comrades and fearing foul play, had 
landed in this desolate spot and come upon 
signs all too eloquent that the lost man had 
met a terrible fate. There stood at bay a 
creature of a giant’s stature, half beast, 
half man, as the announcer described him. 
Covered with hair from his ferocious head 
to his waist, he brandished a knotted club 
in one mighty arm and in the other held a 
human thigh bone which, all too obviously, 
he had been gnawing. The gallant sailors 
were about to cast over him a great net 


which they earried, and I learned that this 


had indeed been the method of his capture. 
The scene was dramatically painted and 
I had no doubt the creature would be worth 
seeing at the small sum asked. Even as I 
looked the announcer broke off his torrent 
of oratory and stood in a listening attitude, 
one hand to his ear, the other gesturing 
silence to the crowd before him. Clearly 
from the inclosure at his back came growls 
of the most intense rage and the rattle of 
chains, but the announcer assured _ his 
hearers, saying, “‘But have no fear, ladies 
and gentlemen, this demon is well secured.” 
Regretfully I drove on because at. this 
moment a coarse-appearing youth, holding 
by their strings a great number of toy bal- 
loons, hailed me as he drew near my car. 
“Howdy, Si,” he called. ‘‘How’s crops?”’ 
He did not in the least resemble one en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, yet I replied 
in my dialect, “Wurra, wurra, by heck, 
crops are really most promising in these 


\ 


“T left, as I doubted my ability to sustaiu, 
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Before he could engage me fu), 


” 


parts. 


character at any length. 
Regretting the wild man, whom I cla 
mined to view at another time, I alsoall ‘a 
my mind to dwell upon the neighb\y 
booth, where one of the most Fell 
women I have ever beheld was seryir 
freshments. ‘‘See that Fat Woman 
Hamburger Queen,” her sign read; wi 
additional line, ‘‘ Boys, we make then 
Mustard and Onions Extra.” But it wa} 
woman herself who engaged my notit 
have said that she was beautiful. Nott 
a classic severity, it is true, but run; 
rather, to a most gracious and appe n 
amplitude. Technically perhaps her » 
did -her no gross injustice in the Dik 
“that fat woman,” yet one woulda a 
flected, unless miserably poor in word g 
describe this queenly person. Her |i\j 
rounded arms, revealed to the elbow, ; 
magnificently large, but not fat in th) 
cepted sense. Also they were of a daz}, 
whiteness, as was her broad, low bri- 
classic, this, at least—beneath its smoa 
mass of lightish-brown hair, and her pi) 
face except where a tinge of the shyest } 
showed in either full cheek. Nor was} 
coloring of a bisque daintiness, artifici; ; 
so often happens in these later days, | 
woman was natural; she radiated a | 
serenity, and the light of her gray yi 
eyes was the light of a knowing beneyoli } 
She reminded me of something I had (5 
before felt, that beauty lies deeper 4 
line or color. I had watched her sey 
hungry patrons at the counter she gri 
always with unruffied calm as one aj 
edge of troubling activities but untou} 
by them. Almost I had watched her ti} 
neglect of the perhaps more striking } 
trait of the wild man. ae 
I should visit this place again, I thou} 
not only obtaining a view of the wild} 
son—perhaps even witnessing the ana 
ical paradox, though well I knew she }| 
be done by fraud—but I should also | 
chase some hamburger of the beau 
woman and engage her in conversatio, 
richly did her personality exhale a soot | 
balm. a | 
»Returned safely to the camp 
Mrs. Gale showed faint signs of annoy 
when she discovered I had forgotten t} 
two most important items of my err| 
but she soon recovered her equanin 
frankly declaring that a brilliant ma 
education and refinement having larg)| 
fairs to occupy his mind could hardl 
expected to concern himself with trifles 
thread and buttons—thus revealing 
breadth of view, a talent for appreciai 
that might well have put to shame a 
tain other critic of mine. Whatever 
woman’s moral bluntness, she did not 
these fine perceptions, and we had prese 
forgotten the incident in looking over 
illustrated section of a newspaper 1 
obtained. ae 
There were, I recall, some views 0 
Egyptian tomb recently excavated. | 
Gale declared she would some day view 
large example of antiquity, as she pu 
Her comments on other pictures wert 
ways acute. Thus, of a Russian dancer 
observed, “She must be very light on 
feet,” and of a so-called diving Venus 
remarked pithily, ‘She must be very / 
of the water.’’ She was, it seemed to 
one whose keen mind would always go’ 
her impulses. Ng 
The following day, to my great satis 
tion, Mrs. Gale announced that I m 
once more make the trip to town for 0 
supplies and to see—as she jokingly 
it—if I could again forget the thread 
buttons which were by now urgently nee( 
It may be imagined with what delig 
set off, having resolved to tarry at 
Burke Monster Carnival, where I wé 
again view the superbly ample goddess 
blazoned as the Hamburger Queen, 
perhaps some of the lesser but still edit) 
half-human marvels. Indeed I was thri 
as I mused upon what the day might I 
for me, and so absorbed that I perhaps 
not closely enough regard the road at 
first turning into the highway. 
At any rate I was rudely shocked f 
my meditation by a metallic grating, at 
same instant feeling Mrs. Gale’s car in ‘ 
tact with a foreign mass that well4 
overturned it. I came to a stop, perio 
realizing immediately, as an experler 
driver will, that a collision had oecurret 
thought quickly with the presence of ™ 
that had already served me in e 
even before I observed the clums , 
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‘ontinued from Page 186) 
er car. Knowing from the past 
ple under these circumstances are 
nvariably moved to a silly rage, I 
to pretend an ignorance of Eng- 
alling that the Indian stain was 
vn from my map, I stepped from 
d confronted the fellow at fault, 
yy now on the ground surveying 
locked cars. I saw he was, hap- 
t a formidable person; an elderly 
ded hick in a dark suit not too 
ished, wearing spectacles over pale 
d presenting altogether an appear- 
«troubled futility. I could dispose 
vith ease in my aboriginal guise. 
, ugh!” I exclaimed angrily. “‘Me 
chief, by heck!” - 
ap straightened up from his study 
»ent fenders, stared at me with his 
jal eyes and said, ‘‘Bless my soul, 
an My? 
irra, wurra! No speakum English,” 
yed, and, pointing resentfully to the 
ed fender of my own car I burst into 


‘is his face lighted oddly, and wiping 
w he said in amazed tones, ‘‘ Dear 
jl yet you speak Greek! How curi- 
‘forthwith he returned me Greek for 
las one might say, rather delighting, 
n his fluency. 

iis time it was plain I need not fear 
ow, as his whole manner expressed 
r rather than the truculence I had 
1 met with under somewhat similar 
stances. Accordingly I abandoned 
lian language and addressed him in 
m dialect, intending from my first 
remark to progress to details of the 
1 hand. 

iwdy, Si,’ I began. “‘By jabbers, are 
| crops hereabouts really marvelous!” 


i. “Then you’re not an Indian?” 
course not, you poor sap,” I laugh- 
‘mswered, to put him at his ease. 
u do amaze me,” he replied. ‘“‘I 
1 you to be a graduate of Carlisle.” 
m of the Nordic race,’’ I explained, 
laving lived much among rough peo- 
ell into the Indian habit of speech on 
ing this accident in which I fear you 
olly at fault.’”’ I did not wish this to 
jotten in our exchange of courtesies. 
dear sir,” he hastened to reply, 
ean be no doubt that I was the 
party in this unfortunate affair. 
inoyance you may have read in my 
wholly with myself.’’ He studied 
ment and his manner became sim- 
confiding. “‘I see no harm in telling 
iat I am not often let to drive this 
yself. Fairly enough, I doubt not, 
e there is probably some bit of truth 
contention that I am given to spells 
mt-mindedness. And just now I was 
llarly chagrined because I came out 
vainst the repeated expostulations 
wife, Mrs. Hemingway, who was too 
0 accompany me. She will, I fear, be 
ken when she learns of our collision.” 
2 broke off to run a weak white hand 
1e crumpled fender of his car. 
is affected curiously by this speech, 
ig weirdly to be observing my own 
the man. “‘Are you,” I asked on a 
| impulse, ““by any chance an edu- 


smiled weakly and replied, ‘‘How 
ou read me! I am Doctor Heming- 
nd hold the chair of history in yonder 
sity.’ He pointed to a distant rise 
landscape. ‘‘You can from here see 
ag clock tower showing above 


in I was oddly moved, seeing that 
jut for the grace of God and an un- 
mly boneheaded firmness of will, 
Algernon Copplestone, but I dissem- 
Mis embarrassing consciousness. 

ad already observed your tower,’’ I 
though I had not connected it with 
titution of learning. I thought it, 
, to be a silo more than usually 
ented, erected by some hick with a 
for decoration. But I am extremely 
‘meet you, Doctor Hemingway. I 
ison Simms, of Seattle.”’ 


n a pleasure to meet you, Mr. 
he cordially replied. ‘‘ But suppose 
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we separate these unruly contrivances that 
brought us together and appraise the actual 
damage,” 

_ Hereupon we drove our cars apart and to 
either side of the road where they would 
not impede traffic, and ascertained that 
the damage to each was slight; no more 
than bent fenders which a mechanic would 
make little of. Knowing only too well, 
however, that the poor chap would be 


poignantly anticipating the remarks of his. 


wife when she learned of even so trifling a 
mishap, I suggested a course that had once 
served me well. 

“Tf you will allow the suggestion, Doctor 
Hemingway,” I said, ‘“‘would it not be well 
to have this fender restored before you 
return home? Might you not in that way 
avoid—I am sure you will pardon the blunt 
words—certain regrettable infelicities?”’ 

He regarded me with a shrewd eye re- 
vealing all too plainly that he had a vein of 
cunning in him. ‘‘I see, Mr. Simms, that 
you are a man of the world,” completing 
his speech with a sly smile and winking 
broadly. 

“Et ego in Arcadia vixi,” I lightly ex- 
plained, not at all meaning him to sense 
the bitter sarcasm of it and, indeed, it 
went well over the poor sap’s head. 

“You must have lived in many an Ar- 
cady,’’ he replied musingly; and then with 
a quite heart-pricking pathos, “‘ You have 
lived the world over, no doubt; you know 
men and cities. And perhaps you won’t be 
amazed if I tell you that I, too, have often 
yearned to be abroad in precisely what 
seems to be your vagabondish fashion —the 
term implies no criticism; the contrary, 
rather. There are times when I long for 
freedom—the word is hackneyed, but per- 
haps you will get my meaning—freedom 
from the dull round of academic tasks that 
have in this day become well-nigh menial, 
as if I cleaned the boots or looked after the 
linen of inattentive cubs; freedom, as well, 
from certain corroding—I believe ‘regret- 
table infelicities’» to have been your 
thoughtfully chosen term.” 

Again I pinched myself, in thought, as 
the saying is, to make sure I'did not listen 
to an old self of mine, now as:happily out- 
worn as the moth’s empty cocoon. The 
poor boob gripped me with this longing 
which I well understood. But, I wondered, 
would he be sufficiently a bonehead, would 
he have the stoutly metaled fiber of resolu- 
tion to dare the fabled fourth dimension? 
I doubted it. In face and figure he was not 
unlike myself, and he had the look of one 
who has suffered, but I felt a lack. Not 
yet had he been brought to the ultimate 
heights of a manly desperation. But might 
I not help him to mount, sow a seed of dar- 
ing that would presently burgeon? 

‘Doctor Hemingway, you poor old sap,” 
I said impressively, “I know your daily 
round of endurance better than you could 
suspect. And I wish only to hint that there 
is always a way out if one has the courage.” 

His head shook a slow, decided negative. 
“You do not know my wife, Mrs. Heming- 
way,” he very simply replied. 

Nor could I, of course, disclose to him 
how well I knew her. I must feign ignor- 
ance of a woman whose characteristics I 
could have delineated in a manner to as- 
tound him. But I did not give up entirely. 

“You have a comfortable residence, I 
dare say, on a pleasant street not too far 
from the university grounds.” 

“You have again guessed correctly,’ he 
replied. ‘‘Our home is modest, but on a 
most attractive avenue.” 

“Maple Avenue?” I could not keep my- 
self from suggesting. 

“Walnut,” he corrected me. 

‘‘And attractive homes of neighbors lie 
on either side of you?”’ 

“You have a gift for visualizing,” he 
conceded. 

‘‘Very well; and from time to time one 
or another of these families departs for a 
greater or less time, leaving the house va- 
cant, the curtains drawn.” 

“True. Even now one of our neighbors 
has left for a month. I noticed only this 
morning an accumulation of newspapers 
before the door.” 

‘And in the kitchen of that house,” I 
proceeded, trying to make my tone signifi- 
cant, “there is sure to be a store of tinned 
foods such as would nourish a man for 
several days, while abovestairs are beds, 
comfortable beds, waiting to be slept in.” 

** All true enough, Mr. Simms, I have no 


doubt, but I don’t: quite see how. the un- | 


$35) 


guarded premises of our neighbor 
He broke off. 
detail, but I could go no further. I had 


- 
His manner invited me to 
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instantly brought from all over the land right 
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in close touch with the MacMillan expedition 
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given him a sufficing hint; my words had 
been rich in suggestion to a man fit for high 
emprise. I myself in his plight had not 
needed so plain a cue. I had not known for 
certain that the Leffingwell house con- 
tained food. Yet a mere glance at its blank 
exterior had been enough for me. I re- 
called now the moment when I paused be- 
fore it, reflecting upon the gracious silence 
within, and how in a flash at that moment 
I had conceived my ingenious plan of occu- 
pying it until I could disguise myself and 
make an escape. I recalled the later cool 
determination with which I had carried out 
this plan, perfected to the last detail, bar- 
ring of course the unfortunate behavior of 
the antiquated oilstove. Yet such was my 
sympathy with this boob I could not resist 
another shot. 

“Some day,” I said, “‘you will pause be- 
fore that untenanted house and recall my 
words. You will later devise a way of in- 
conspicuous entry and find that you have 
actually vanished into what our non- 
Euclidian geometrists glibly define as the 
fourth dimension, thus demonstrating what 
they maunder about but never do demon- 
strate. You will be in the world, but no 
longer of it. Nor need you ever be of it 
again unless you choose.” 

His face, as he listened, had become 
blank with confusion. ‘‘I shall remember 
your words,” he replied, ‘‘though at the 
moment I hope you will pardon me if I am 
unable to glean their precise intention. I 
have never really had the least talent for 
mathematics.” 

“Are you a toy balloon tugging at its 
string,’’ I sternly demanded, “‘or are you a 
bell that could clang a brazen tongue?” 

Hemingway was now frankly uneasy, 
and I could see that he would prefer to drop 
this topic. During our talk he had absently 
taken from the seat of his car a volume 
which I recognized, and I charitably di- 
verted our conversation to that. “You 
have, I see, Volume Four of a work from 
which I have derived much enjoyment.” 

“Ah, the Cambridge Medieval History,’’ 
he responded eagerly. ‘° You know it, then? 
I, too, have found the performance: most 
able, and especially this fourth volume, in 
which mooted questions of theology: and 
church politics have been treated in an 
admirable spirit of impartiality.” 

“You will find it also,’ I suggested, 
“newly pointing a truth not a little ob- 
scured heretofore: That the civilization of 
the Empire continued that of ancient Greece. 
The long line of Greek historians is un- 
broken through the centuries from the fifth 
B.C. to the fifteenth A.D., a circumstance the 
significance of which has not always been 
recognized by the yaps who presume to 
write today’s Outlines. Change, the Em- 
pire did; in a sense it became Byzantine; 
but it néver ceased to be Roman, though 
it became Greek, too, if you know what I 
mean. Politically it was for Europe, and 
for that civilization which Greece had 
created and Rome had inherited and dif- 
fused—the great bulwark against Asiatic 
aggression. Indeed, it may well be said, old 
top, that it was owing to the heroic and 
continuous resistance which the Empire 
made to the barbarian hicks and boobs 
that the tide was checked before it could 
reach the western home of ancient culture; 
that St. Peter’s, in short, did not suffer the 
fate of St. Sophia.” 

“Quite true, quite true, my dear sir,” 
replied the poor gink with warmth, already 
forgetting, as I had meant him to, the drab 
degradation in which he must continue for 
want of cold initiative. ‘‘And I have been 
especially delighted by the clear manner in 
which this volume of a noble work ap- 
proaches, in its historical aspect, the icono- 
clastic controversy along all its stages. It is 
excellently done, though I wonder if you 
will agree with a criticism I have to offer— 
that full justice is perhaps not done to the 
theology of Saint Theodore of Studium.” 

I replied that I agreed most heartily with 
him, having felt the same lack, and we 
seated ourselves on a stretch of sward by 


the wayside. Other points were nowbr|, 
up on which we agreed or, as chancec' 
a few, disagreed, and before either ¢ 
aware of it we had talked away | 
noon there on a country road; not ym) 
ably, to be sure, for we had reénforeec 
other’s conviction that the old view , 
Eastern Empire as a combination - 
norance and ineptitude was unsound:} 
the Roman Empire—for such jt * 
every but the geographical et. 4 
now gloriously vindicated, though too 
are slow to understand its greatness, | 

It was a ery of dismay from 
friend that brought the lateness of ¢ 
to my attention. “Bless my soul!’ 
claimed as he looked at his wateh, 
can the day have gone? I am 
Hemingway will be direly ann 
an appointment to meet her at 
two hours ago, after which we 
attend an important meeting o 
dlewest Housewives’ Balanced D 
of which she is the newly electe 
I dare say I shall have some ¢ 
persuading her that I have no 
gent.” 

“<The missing man,’’’ I said 
““«was five feet eight inchesin height 
one hundred and thirty-five po 
with a slight stoop and was 
dress.’”’ 

The badgered yap regarded 1 
appealing eye. “I see,” said 
counsel me to an extreme cour 
really, one doesn’t go to extrem 

““*One’ does,’’ I retorted, ma 
delicious play on words, ‘‘tho 
may pusillanimously draw back.’ 


Simms. You are, I may say, ac t 
real type. I was visited not long sin 

gentleman from Chicago who we 
a study of types, and I wish he m 


encounter, which he would ha 
tremendously had he been here. 
time I must hurry on. Mrs. H 

meeting, it is to be feared, wil 
T.can at least, I hope, have the 
carelessness erased from her car. 
about your own machine? I tru 
pense of repairing it will be but 

“Tt is not my car,’ I replied; 
one I was allowed to take for 
which I now see I shall have no 
However, I am certain the lady 
my explanation.” 

He again regarded me shrewd 
his eyes over the lines of my n 
“Tf a few dollars,”’ he began, 
a wallet, ‘‘would be of any ser 
be glad indeed 7 

But I stopped him. a 

“Thank you,” I said, “I ha 
for my simple needs.” Se 2! 

“I dare say,” he replied, and stared 
fully at me. ‘‘In your way of 70\ 
mand little—a king’s poverty is a beg 
competence.” Be ‘a 

““Remember the vacant house,” Iu 
as we shook hands in farewell. “A 
days there and you would have ig 
the great release.’’ Yet the man’ 
and I had little hope he would 
himself to the determination that 
me to smash my way coolly into 
home. 

Returning to the camp ground 
a little foolish at having again 
Mrs. Gale’s buttons and thread, 
sure when I told her of my way 
counter with one of my own ki 
would forbear to joke me about 
I hoped that none of the supplies 
also requested had been needed 
evening meal. ik 

And then as I, in this pleas: 
entered the camp ground and bri 
car to a halt in its accustom 
heard raised voices and saw that 
bor had suffered an intrusion. — 


(TO BE CONTINUED) — 
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COLORFUL COTTON 


(Continued from Page 25) 


| 
} 
rty. The Egyptian farmer, knowing 
he weather is going to be, is able to 
t almost exactly what his next cotton 
yillamount to. Egypt gets a high yield 
jre and a superior quality of cotton, 
jst cotton grown on a large scale in the 
| today, since the destruction of our 
scan sea-island crops by the boll weevil. 
‘pt the acreage is about one-twentieth 
-{ the United States, but the outturn 
stenth the American volume. 
jtake Egyptian cotton seed and grow 
rlar fiber under practically the same 
jions of soil, climate and irrigation in 
a valleys of Arizona and Southern 
nia. Cotton of specific and unique 
ly is also grown under irrigation in 
) This Peruvian cotton averages 
than any other in yields per acre. 
dbviow’s therefore that the best results 
wing cotton today are obtained on 
ed lands, or, in other words, under 
to-order conditions of soil and cli- 
India is an apparent exception. 
ted cotton is grown on a broad scale 
dia, but Indian cotton is, of poor 
ly with meager yields per acre. The 
trouble in India is that, although cot- 
in be produced nine months out of the 
), the actual growing season in all 
tof the country is a short one owing 
‘iations in climate. In rainy areas the 
are is not well distributed. It is 
ie feast or afamine. In the irrigated 
(s in Northern India the frosts come 


; British spinners are making frantic 
3 to develop cotton-growing areas 
i the empire. Their efforts have been 
pies since the recent shortages in the 
iean crop with prices of raw cotton 
ng above twenty-five cents a pound. 
: bale of cotton coming into England 
a levy of sixpence a pound; the pro- 
‘are devoted to the encouragement of 
e cotton growing. 

at is the outlook? Will the British 
jueceed in breaking what they call the 
lican cotton monopoly? Next to the 
‘id States, India is the chief cotton- 
ing country of the world. But the 
ly is poor and the bulk of Indian cot- 
not adapted to the wants of the Brit- 
inners. India consumes normally in 
yn mills rather more than half her own 
The country plants two-thirds of the 
ican cotton acreage, but gets only 
ae our crop. 


2 shortage of world cotton may be 
d either quantitatively or qualita- 
*. The British spinner, for example, 
find the Liverpool docks loaded with 
fa and yet be unable to run his mills 
ck of raw-material. What he needs is 
‘ticular quality of cotton for his own’ 
sular trade, and this he may not be 
to obtain. Roughly, cotton may be 
id according to the length of its fiber. 
t the best fiber in the world is our sea- 
il cotton with staple of two inches and 

By staple is meant length of fiber. 
comes Egyptian cotton with a staple 
1%6 to 134 inches, second only in 
| to the sea island. Third, upland long 
2 ranging in length from 11% to 134 
is. Fourth, upland short staple, which 
shes about 85 per cent of the American 
and 50 per cent of the world’s produc- 
This is the famous American middling 
la staple of one inch or slightly under. 
, the Asiatic cottons, India, China, 
‘Minor, with a 34 to 34 inch staple, 
infit for anything except coarse cloths 
cal use. 


Poor Yields in India 
¢ bulk of cotton used by British spin- 
zorresponds to our upland middling in 
- To increase the quantity of cotton 
o in India would not help matters. To 
ove its quality is another matter. The 
' may be done, but it will prove a long 
omg’ chiefly to the weather hazards 
the hidebound conservatism of the 
n planter. The average Indian yield 
tere in 1920-21 was only 67 pounds, 
the average yield in the United 
that year was 124.5 pounds. This 
ge; however, compares unfavorably 
a yield of 178.4 pounds in 1920, and 
ounds in 1914, all pointing to the in- 
boll-weevil damage. 

ton growing in Egypt has about 
ed its limits. The agricultural soil of 
untry is flanked by desert sands, with 


ta 


the limits of its expansion inexorably de- 
fined. Conservation of Nile water achieved 
through the Assuan Dam and artificially 
distributed through the barrage and canals 
has doubled the cotton-producing capacity 
of the country and enabled two human 


beings to exist in the Nile Valley where only | 
one could live before. With adequate water | 


the soil has been brought to a high state of 
intensive cultivation and no great expan- 
sion can be looked for in the future. 


The Sudan’s Possibilities 


The Sudan offers better possibilities. The | 


triangle formed by the Blue and White 
Nile, with Khartum at its apex, is known 


as the Gezira, and comprises an area of | 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres capable of pro- | 
ducing cotton under irrigation. In ancient | 


times 1,000,000 acres of land in this plain 


was grain cropped. The program for cotton | 


growing in the Gezira was initiated by the 
late Lord Kitchener. The success of the 
enterprise depends upon pumping enough 
water out of the Blue Nileto carry artificial 
moisture to the roots of growing cotton. To 
this end. a great barrage is being thrown 


across the Blue Nile for the purpose of im- | 


pounding these waters and distributing 


moisture by gravity over a portion of the | 


Gezira. But the Sudan is the tail of the 


Egyptian dog, and it is clear that. Egypt |, |f 


would put difficulties in the way of water- 


ing the entire Gezira, since it could be done | 
only at the expense of the Nile Delta 1000 | 


miles or more farther down the river: The 
Sudan, like, Egypt, is free from the boll 
weevil; nor does it suffer from the pink 
bollworm which ravages the crops in 
Egypt. Cotton is certainly destined to 
play a major part in the future develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Sudan. Within 
its boundaries it possesses the proper cli- 
mate and soil, and in the rainy areas 
enough moisture to produce a crop of cot- 
ton equal in quantity and quality to that 
now produced in Egypt. But it is likely to 
be a matter of generations rather than 


years before undertakings theoretically pos- || |p 


sible are actually realized. It is not enough 
for the cotton planter to discover localities 
favored by soil and climate. Two other 
major factors must be reckoned with— 
namely, labor and transportation. For ex- 


ample, the valley of the River Gash seems | 


designed by Nature as a perfect locality for 


cotton growing. The Gash rises in Eritrea, | 
Abyssinia, irrigates a valley of sixty miles | 


and loses itself in the desert. The soil is a 
dark rich exotic silt yielding a half bale of 
fine long-staple cotton to the acre. Cotton 
may be grown on these lands season after 
season without exhausting the soil. But the 
catch of the Gash lies in transport. The 


cotton has to be packed on the backs of | 


camels to Port Sudan on the Red Sea, a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. Figure the time, expense 
and the plaintive groanings of a camel in 
this round-trip trek of 500 miles over desert 
sands to get a bale of cotton to market. 


Much has been said about the develop- | 


ment of cotton growing in Equatorial 
Africa, notably in Uganda and the old Ger- 
man Wast African colony of Tanganyika. 


Soil, climate and rainfall are all to the good, | 


but the cotton grower is up against the | 


worst sort of proposition in labor and trans- | 


portation. 


ent to the future. Esau was a savage; he 
chose the immediate thing, a mess of pot- 
tage, rather than the remote but more val- 
uable thing, his birthright. The savage is 
interested in growing only a crop that will 
fill his own belly. He is not willing to grow 
something to be worked up into cloth in a 
far country to cover somebody else’s back. 
The savage in his blindness can’t see far 
enough ahead to grow cotton. He can’t 
wear it until it has undergone a sea change 
and comes back to him as cloth. He cannot 
eat it until the seed have been wrought 
upon by civilized white men. The Germans 


used to say, “If we could grow cotton in | 


East Africa the way the Americans used to 
grow it before their Civil War we could beat 
them at their own game.’’ That is to say, 
if the overseer had a license to compel black 
men to work in cotton fields the problem 
would be solved. But the Germans have 
lost East Africa, the British are there in 
their stead, and William Wilberforce would 
rise from his grave at any suggestion of 


Be it known that the native | 
Central African has no interest in growing | 
cotton. He is asavage and it is the mark of | 
a savage that he cannot postpone the pres- | 
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See the Hudson 


Autumn Service until October 19th 


EE the Hudson’s wooded shores, now brilliant 
in the reds and browns of early autumn. Those 
who have traveled the world over say that there 
is nothing finer, nothing more majestic, than the 


Hudson in September and October. 


Daily. between. New York and Albany 
150 Miles of Nature’s Most Alluring Scenery 


Six Splendid Steamers. Luxurious Day Parlors. Salaried 
Orchestras. Superior Restaurants. Rail tickets accepted 
New York to Albany.and Albany to New York. Delight- 
ful One-Day Outings. Write for illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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Fashi 


ONES 
nably smooth 


You don’t see uuruly hair 
nowadays ! 


—in perfect order all day 


UCH smooth, well-kept heads 
everywhere! ... Both men and 
women seem to have found some 
magical secret for keeping their 
hair looking always as if freshly 
brushed. 
And they have. 
Stacomb. - 
Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream, not sticky or gummy. 
Just a touch of it in the morning 


Its name is 


ee ee 


ia ; 
[ Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-43 
113 West. 18th Street, New York City 


F; ree | Please send me, free of charge, a generous sample tube of Stacomb, 


when you brush your beir—and 
the hair stays just as you want it 
until night. 

You can get it in jars or tubes at 
all drug and department stores. 


REO.U-S. PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


me ee ee ee ee ee, LO EEE 


Offer Name 


, Address 
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Style 692 

Rex Model 
Black Calf 
Derby Oxford 


Style 691 
the same in 
brown calf 


Style 690 
the same in 


cherry calf 
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AP ee are easy to buy. The breezy snap 
of their style and their welcome to your 
feet are sure fire. 

But underneath good looks is the real Packard 
quality—a sincerity of shoe making—a firm- 
ness, toughness and pliancy which prove in the 
wearing. 

They cost from $8 to $10. Write to us if you 
don’t know where to buy them. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


LEDGER AND GENERAL 
PURPOSE BINDERS, 
CATALOG COVERS, 
RULED SHEETS, LITHO- 


ANDO HAND ACCOUNTING |i 


i] 


Better Accountin 
Record Keeping Methods 


=i a 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVIC 
ACCOUNTING-SYS TEMS 
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What do YOUR 


Salesmen Carry? 


Sending a salesman out with a loose mass of 
printed pamphlets, booklets, or an out-of-date 
bound catalog HANDICAPS HIM. 


A loose leaf catalog in a Kalamazoo Binder enables 
him to have all the necessary information at his 
finger tips in one compact volume. 

A loose leaf catalog or price book, which contains up-to-date selling 
material in usable form means more sales, faster sales, and more 
satisfactory sales. (Accurate pre- 
sale information eliminates after- 
sale adjustments.) 

The Kalamazoo line of loose leaf 
Binders for catalogs and price lists 
represents the latest developments sell Kalamazoo equipment en- 
in selling equipment. They are de- tirely upon the basis of serv- 
scribed in our circular ‘‘Catalogs ice. They have mastered all 


SALESMEN WANTED 


The salesmen we have now 


the intricacies of a wide and 


that Sell’’; send for it. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


ES-AND ) 


diversified line of products and 
sell. the customer what he 
should have to get the results 
he wants, economically. 

If you think you can do this 
too, write us. 
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growing cotton under the slave driver’s 
lash. This together with the transport 
difficulty will be a check upon any great ex- 
pansion in the growing of cotton in Equa- 
torial Africa. 

Mesopotamia is another British pros- 
pect. Some day the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates under irrigation may flower 
white with fine long-staple cotton as does 
the valley of the Nile, but the thing will be 
an evolution, a matter of slow growth and 
development if it ever comes about at all. 

Finally there is Australia, a continent in 
itself, millions of acres awaiting the cotton 
planter. A vast region in Queensland is 
adapted by soil and climate to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, but the weak point is labor. 
Cotton has never been grown successfully 
by white labor. Australian labor is white 
labor, and it is doubtful whether labor costs 
would justify the raising of Australian cot- 
ton at anything below a twenty-five cent 
figure. ae 

Although cotton growing within the 
British Empire has made some noteworthy 
headway in the last decade, it is a question 
whether the increased output will more 
than take care of reasonable increases in 
consumption due to rise in the world’s pop- 
ulation. It looks as if British spinning mills 
will continue to be dependent upon Amer- 
ica for the great bulk of their cotton. But 
the British will find a way to produce raw 
cotton if we are unable to supply them— 
that is to say, if we run the price too high. 
The point that is worrying the British to- 
day is not so much supply of raw material 
as loss of markets for finished goods. Brit- 
ish spinners were blue as indigo in August 
last year when the writer was in Manches- 
ter. The mills operating American cotton 
were running on only about 60 per cent 
time, and it is a question whether more than 
25 per cent of the mills were doing better 
than breaking even. As one spinner 
summed it up, ‘‘Our goods have been out 
of the Russian and German markets for 
seven or eight years. India has put up a 
tariff against us, and with their cheap labor 
is producing cheap cloth from cheap na- 
tive cotton. China is buying our machin- 
ery and running their own raw cotton 
through it for themselves.” 

Brazil is possibly the world’s best bet 
when it comes to the future of cotton grow- 
ing. This country already raises enough 
cotton for its own internal consumption, 
and millions of acres of potential cotton 
fields are lying to the hand of the prospec- 
tive cotton cultivator. Adequate labor and 
transport may come later. Vast spaces in 
Brazil offer an inviting field to emigrants 
from Southern Europe. For Italy a throw- 
ing off of the superfluous outer rim of popu- 
lation is a fundamental necessity. The 
former great emigration stream to the 
United States has dwindled to a rivulet. 
The population of Italy has surged upward 
in the last decade by 4,000,000 souls. As 
Brazil tends to fill up with colonists, cotton 
growing is bound to develop. The country 
so far is not cursed with the boll weevil. 
Cotton is a quick-growing cash crop ena- 
bling the immigrant to realize something 
on his plot of land almost from the begin- 
ning. Last year’s Brazil cotton crop ex- 
ceeded 500,000 bales. The yield of 175 
pounds to the acre was much superior to 
the average American yield. The prospects 
for the further expansion of the industry are 
therefore favorable. 


Two-Hundred:-Count Cotton 


The principle of the spindle and of the 
loom has not varied in a thousand years, 
but the manufacturing of cotton corrects 
and readjusts itself ceaselessly to meet 
changed conditions in taste, buying power 
and competition the world over. Major 
movements may be detected with the center 
of gravity of the world’s cotton industry 
passing from old England to New England, 
spindles and looms multiplying in the Far 
Hast, old markets lost, new markets gained. 
For years talk has been heard about the 
doom of England as the world’s cotton- 
textile center. Exactly the same thing is 
now being said about New England. There 
is a basis for argument here if the quantity 
of cotton spun is taken as a test. America 
with 36,000,000 spindles is turning out 
about twice the weight of cotten yarn pro- 
duced by 57,000,000 British spindles. In 
the number of spindles our Southern and 
New England mills split about fifty-fifty, 
but the Southern mills consume more than 
twice the cotton. From a quantitative 
standpoint the center of industry moved 
from old England to New England and is 


\ 


Sep tember 


now passing to the South. From a qua} 
tive standpoint this rating breaks dc 
The quantity test is weight, the qu; 
test is fineness. The measure of qualit; 
based on the number of yards of yarn cf 
from a pound of cotton. Eight hun. 
and forty yards, or something under 
half mile, is the standard count. A } 
spinning 10-count yarn is getting §\ 
yards from a pound of cotton. One }; 
dred counts equals 84,000 yards toa por} 
or about forty-eight miles. A numbe} 
British mills are capable of spinning | 
counts, or more; say, 100 miles of threa 
the pound. Ability to spin fine coi 
depends upon a good many factors, firs; 
all the grade of cotton. Fine counts req 
long-staple silky cotton. Second, 
labor; the finer the count the h 
skill of the laborer. A mere arti 
over to the artist when it comes to 
100 miles or more of thread from 
of cotton. Climate is another pr 
The British spinner is favored b 
with a cool, moist climate. With th 
machinery and raw material he co 
spin in Egypt the fine counts that 
in Lancashire. This much is plain: As 
counts increase, labor charges mount | 
the cost of raw material relativel 
ishes. A country with plenty 
labor, labor with a hereditary bac 
men whose fathers and grandfath 
spinners before them—these are the | 
tries that naturally concentrate on 
rather than quantity in cotton m 
ture. In both the silk and cotton 
Switzerland is the home of skilled s 
and weavers. With no great agric 
mineral resources to be wrougl 
Switzerland naturally turns to t 
of labor. Labor, wrought into in 
raw material such as cocoa, raw cotton } 
word 


raw silk, is exported all over the 
Cheap Markets and Quality 


Cotton manufacturing has 
along lines of national genius and — 
The best clew to the complexities and 
currents of the industry is found ir 
word ‘cheapness.’ Cheapness in fi 
cheapness in labor, cheapness in f 


ask whether the customer demands 
ness or quality in cotton goods. Ii 
mands cheapness the source of sw 


31, 1924—was short-staple East i 
fiber, whereas the British mills, with h 
labor costs, specializing in quality 
took only about one-tenth of tk 

quotas in East Indian fiber ani 
one-fourth in high-quality Egyptian sta] 

Italy, with an abundance of cheap | 
specializing for poverty-stricken ¢ 
in the Balkans and South Ame 
nearly half as much East Indian 
ican cotton last year. Switze: 

highly skilled labor catering to a 
trade, uses Egyptian fiber to the 
more than half the mill consumption. 
Oriental labor naturally links up wi 
cotton. Japan used last year mol 
twice as much Hast Indian as 


be evaluated in terms of fineness 
volume. Great Britain last year 0) 
50 per cent more spindles than the 
States, but used only 36 per cent 
raw cotton. To put it the other 
United States spun nearly three 
much raw cotton as England and 
1,000,000 bales more than all Con 
Europe combined. Yet it is note 
maintain that America has outst! 
England as a producer of cotton” 
Polish mills spin coarse counts an¢ 
well do otherwise from the standp 
labor and markets. The output go 
to domestic customers of low p 
power. Germany is fundamentally: 
ing and knitting rather than a §) 
country. The European knitting 
centers around Chemnitz, Germ 
the utilization of cotton waste the 
runs true to form. He takes 0 
linters and waste and through t 
touch of his science retutns the ¢ 
in the form of artificial silk 
gloves. The British have had to P 

(Continued on Page 197) 


(Continued from Page 194) 

“iff barrier against German fabric 
We built up a flourishing fabric- 
idustry during the war, but German 
tion despite our tariff has dealt 
‘with it. It is not that the Germans 
-7s0 badly on price, but they possess 
pectote in the field of chemistry and 
weturing technic which baffle us. 
y-urn out a better article for the 


,new European boundaries traced 
ye war have had a far-reaching in- 


upon the Continental cotton indus- 
poland possesses not less than 25 per 
the spindles of the old Russian Em- 
he industry is thus overbuilt for the 
_domestic market. The Poles have 
ir Russian market to a great extent, 
*h some cotton is still being bartered 
the border by Jew peddlers. The 
Slovak industry is upset, since the 
ian mills formerly catered to what 
sHungary and Jugo-Slavia. Czecho- 
a is long on looms while Austria is 
(spindles. Austrian spinning mills 
g to capacity could keep 28,000 
jusy while actually only 13,000 looms 
in the country. Before the war the 
g and weaving industries in the two 
ies were complementary. They are 
vided by a tariff wall and thrown out 
nee, 
4 ition of Italy in the world cotton 
elefies all logic. With an abundance 
lap labor traditionally gifted with 
t and creative ability, Italy clings to 
yduction of cheap goods for cheap 
gers. Even the yellow Italian raw 
toduced in the plains of Lombardy 
sthe frontier into Switzerland or 
to be worked up into fabrics which 
ya quality basis throughout the world. 
re England the Italian has proved 
‘avery capable workman. He does 
jin the New World than in the Old. 
ef the Italian mills are beginning to 
silled labor to account. A great mill 
iles is turning out quality goods such 
cades, cotton velvets and Jacquard 
Ne 
‘ish mills spinning fine counts are 
‘g almost to capacity while mills op- 
¢ American cotton have slowed down 
ut half time. England is losing her 
>for cheap goods in the Far East. In 
decade the big development has 
a mills using American cotton. The 
jperating long-staple Egyptian cotton 
een almost stationary in their growth. 
yuently, as demand slackens, the 
san section suffers relatively more 
he Egyptian. In other words, Eng- 
3 losing out in the manufacture of 
cotton in competition with Oriental 
and cheap cotton. Before the war 
stood twenty-third in the list of 
id’s cotton-goods customers. We 
sand fifth. Last year British goods 
oe our tariff of from 30 to 40 per 
d flowed in to the extent of about 


10,000. 

e United States we raise 10,000,000 
f cotton, use rather more than 6,000,- 
id import about 400,000 bales of 
an cotton. We are taking less from 
all the time, chiefly because we have 
ad our specifications for high-grade 
bad tires. 


wapping With Competitors 


international outflow and inflow of 
goods pivots on the spinners’ counts. 
‘Increases in direct ratio to the rise in 
ale of counts. For that reason we can 
ytton duck in England at a profit 
the English, despite our high tariff, 
eir fine voiles and organdies in this 
'y at a profit. We ship some of our 
aw cotton to France and Switzerland, 
it back in the form of fine fabrics and 
Ities, and export direct to France and 
tland cheap cotton hosiery, duck 
re fabrics. 
an buys cheap short-staple raw cotton 
a and India and exports coarse 
to China and the Philippines. Japan 
ts from the United States many 
mds of bales of cotton annually and 
S some of it to us in the form of 
ese crépes. 
shifts as between old England, New 
nd and our Southern mills are clearly 


tively Great Britain turns out 
nes which nobody else can make. 
Tr maintain their superiority 

he favoring factors of climate and 
tient labor born to the business 
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on the hereditary principle. As an offset 
Britain is losing ground as a manufacturer 
of coarse goods. New England occupies a 
middle position as between old England 
and our Southern mills. New England 
is branching out into fine lines for which 
there is a widespread demand, but is still 
hopelessly outdistanced by Great Britain 
when it comes to the superfine. New 
England cannot compete with old England 
on an order for a special customer who 
wants only 1000 yards, but is better able to 
compete when it comes to a contract for 
1,000,000 yards. 

A great many New England mills are 
running to the same capacity as twenty 
years ago and are using only half as much 
raw cotton. This roughly measures the 
progress in the output of quality goods. 
Our Southern mills concentrate on coarse 
fabrics. They have their own field in the 
manufacture of rough bags for concrete, 
coarse sheetings, backing fabrics for arti- 
ficial leather and automobile tops. The 
popularization of the automobile has been 
a great boon to the Southern mills. More 
than 300,000,000 square feet of imitation 
leather and upholstery cloth were built into 
American motor vehicles during 1923, with 
top and side-curtain material running to 
hundreds of millions more. One American 
concern manufacturing moderate-priced 
cars used 7,000,000 pounds of cotton bats 
last year for upholstery purposes. All this 
is grist for our Southern cotton mills. As 
this is written New England mills are run- 
ning hardly better than 50 per cent capac- 
ity while the mills in the South are operat- 
ing about 75 per cent. Lower prices on 
raw material would restart mills on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The world needs at least 12,000,000 bales 
of cotton from the United States annually. 
Thanks to the boll weevil it has been getting 
around 2,000,000 bales less, and prices have 
surged upward. 


New England Mill Labor 


The export of cotton goods from the 
United States is about 8 or 9 per cent of our 
national output. The Southern mills get 
the biggest share because they specialize in 
coarse goods. The New England mills are 
more interested in export simply because 
they are having a harder struggle to get 
along and their interest in market expan- 
sion is more acute. The Southern manu- 
facturer is essentially a producer. His 
product is sold in New York. [If it is ex- 
ported the thing is done by an interme- 
diary. The New Englander looks over the 
head of the agent and studies foreign mar- 
kets himself. 

When it comes to labor the Southern 
mills have the best of it. Their men work 
more hours and get less pay than the New 
England mill men. 

The workers in the Southern mills are 
Anglo-Saxons, neither negroes nor foreign- 
ers being employed at the looms and 
spindles. The New England industry is 
built on Americanized foreign labor. New 
England cotton-mill labor has run a long 
gamut, beginning a hundred years ago with 
the Simon-pure Yankee. Those were the 
days of the paternalistic pioneering era. 
The Yankee stayed in the mills for one or 
two generations, was taxed thirty-seven 
cents a month for the support of the church 
and had to be in by ten o’clock at night. If 
he did not go to church he lost his job. 
Running mills on these paternalistic prin- 
ciples educates young men out of their jobs. 
Then came the Irish, who quit the cotton 
mills when they could for shoe and machine 
shops and the ampler life suggested by po- 
litical aspiration. Shortly after the Civil 
War the French-Canadian made his entrée, 
and he has stuck. The sprinkling of Poles, 
Greeks, Italians and Portuguese in the New 
England mills furnishes the pinch hitters in 
the game. They are restless and get out 
when opportunity offers. Labor shortage 
therefore looms in New England as the flow 
of immigration slackens. Where are the 
raw recruits to come from? 

Much is heard of the New England mills 
moving South. That is only a figure of 
speech. The old and badly managed mills 
in New England are dying while robust 
development goes on apace in the Southern 
mills. 

TheSouth hasits own labor problemloom- 
ing ahead of it and the thing is of bad omen. 
A paternal system which is characteristic 
of the pioneering stage in handling cotton- 
mill help is breeding its native Southern 
workers out of the mills just as the Yankee 
was educated out of the New England mills 
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a hundred years ago. In the South the mills 
are run ona community plan. The mills are 
built into rural self-contained village com- 
munities. Everything clusters about the 
mill village and everything is done in the 
mill village to content the worker. He has 
his schools, gardens, Y. M. C. A., commu- 
nity entertainments. The company will 
plow up his garden for twenty-five cents or 
have its dentist pull out an aching tooth 
for a nominal fee. This all costs the com- 
pany money. The community outlay prob- 
ably amounts to as much as four dollars a 
week in money wages to the mill worker. 
But it is an insurance against labor disputes 
and costly labor turnover. Night shifts are 
run when necessary. 

Largely because of lower costs the South 
can manufacture a pound of cotton into a 
particular kind of cloth at about twenty- 
three cents a pound whereas it costs ten 
cents more to turn out the same material 
in New England. 

The writer visited a Georgia mill where 
the company pays its school superintendent 
seven thousand dollars a year. In this 
school, children of mill workers can be pre- 
pared to enter college. Will these boys be 
content to go back to the spindles and 
looms tended by their fathers? Asa matter 
of fact, many of them are heading for the 
higher professions. It has come to this, 
that the Southern mills will take neither 
negroes nor foreigners and are educating 
the younger generation out of the mills. If 
a labor shortage drives up wages in the 
South to anything like a parity with the 
Northern scale, New England stands in a 
position to regain her old primacy in cotton 
manufacturing. There are mills in New 
England which have been run successfully 
for more than a century. They have sur- 
vived through elasticity in methods, by 
keeping abreast of the times, and by chang- 
ing their styles to conform to the altered 
conditions of an ever-changing world. 

Great changes have passed over the 
world in the last decade in the consumption 


of cotton goods. These changes have been | 


unobtrusive but constitute a veritable rev- 
olution in the history of the industry. Cot- 
ton is the world’s universal commodity. It 
would be hard to find a human being in all 
the length and breadth of this swarming 
planet who does not touch cotton at some 
point or other. The Laplander barters a 
bit of fur for the cotton wick in the oil lamp 
that lights his wretched igloo. The tropical 
savage with a passion for adornment tat- 
toos his naked body but begirds himself 
with a breechclout of cotton. Cotton for 
Mussolini’s black shirts. Cotton blooming 
into delicate forms of flowerlike beauty for 
pampered femininity. Cotton streaming 
fanlike intoscores of new industrial channels. 


Cotton’s Myriad Disguises 


Wheat is our most universal food plant, 
but cotton is more of a cosmopolite than 
wheat. Botanically the wheat plant is a 
grass, and on this grass the diet of civilized 
man is founded. We are what we eat, and 
it is therefore something more than a meta- 
phor to say, “All flesh is grass.’”’ But 
human flesh, whether civilized or uncivilized, 
bedecks itself in cotton. In the refinements 
of clothing, cotton undergoes a bewildering 
metamorphosis. It plays hide and seek in 
a hundred freaks and fancies. It masquer- 
ades in the form of velvets, brocades, fleece- 
lined all-wool underwear, glossy mercerized 
stuffs, wool hats for hill-billies, artificial 
silk, silk stockings, gloves, silk underwear, 
cigarette holders, linen sheets, celluloid col- 
lars. It is the lightning-change artist of the 
world’s industrial stage. We glimpse the 
whole world, its reality and romance, in 
the swiftly changing pictures of a movie film. 


September 13 


As a train of cars carries goods to 
tion, so cotton fiber carries 
stream of little pictures to the h 
The positive film turned out in o} 
a single American manufacturer 
graphic supplies would gird] 
more than five times at the equat 
writer is not in the confidence o 
facturer, but the amount of cot 
which goes into the 125,000 miles 
positive photographic moving-p 
turned out by this one concern in 
year should run up to 6000 or 1 
raw cotton. 


Traveling in New aa h 


Mix cotton with sour milk andy 
cigarette holder which will not 
it with something else and you 
loid which flares up before th 
a few pounds with nitric acid and 
an explosive that will blow 
Chemistry is always beckoning 
into new bypaths. The amow 
which goes into the automobile | 
astounding. Between thirty-t 
thirty-four. pounds are built i 
Ford car. This is a good deal mo 
car owner uses for clothing and si 
hold equipment as sheets, toy 
linen and window shades. 

The fads, fashions and ere 
sweep over humanity find sensi 
tion in the ebb and flow of cot 
sumptive channels. The disapp 
the petticoat along with the rage 
skirts and a slim figure takes a 
cotton both ways, but the vogue 
vest and the substitution of cot 
wear for woolens by both men a 
for winter wear tend to more tha 
the loss. Chemistry comes in 
color to transform the fine stufts 
out in a dazzling, bewilderin 
novelties. It is like going back t 
Age, to conjure up the drab f 
black bombazine and alpaca d 
writer’s youth. Inquire for a 
stockings in a well-managed shop. 
have a perfect counterfeit in cott: 
are not satisfied with one of 
colors the expert salesman will 
date you with fabric colors you n 
of five years ago. When it comes 
colors the animal tribe is called 
new world to redress the balance 
You may have elephant, otter, m 
squirrel, reindeer, Airedale 
many others if your taste in col 
zoological lines. Others may fi 
appeal in titian, sand, shrimp p 
sunburnt, blush, moonlight, 
dawn, almond, illusion, mirage, 

Into the cotton boll is compa 
well as raiment. Cotton seed 
much dross, now pays its way all « 
werld and returns handsome 
the lucky owner. Cottonseed oil 
Italy and is welcomed back as 
olive oil. Even without the fo 
sea trip it makes an excellent s 
a food the cotton plant plays 
on the American hog. Cotton 
table product, is processed into 
that looks and tastes like an anima 
as such competes with lard. Our 
seed cake goes to maintain the 
dairy industry, upon which in 
Danish hog industry depends. - 
the Danish dairy-fed hog sells at a} 
over bacon from the American con 
in the London market. 

The ceaseless change, the r 
the mysterious ebb and flow of ¢ 
is like the principle of endosm 
mose in physics, whereby two liqt 
rated by a parchment pass 
partition and intermingle. oe 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR GOVERNMEN, 


(Continued from Page 42) 


in the great Hog Island yard I had the priv- 
ilege of seeing the ideas then advocated car- 
ried out in the actual fabrication of a large 
number of vessels. 

It was President Wilson’s deliberate pur- 
pose to keep us out of the World War if 
that were possible. It was his firm de- 
termination to use the power of America in 
behalf of peace without entering the war if 
that course should prove feasible. It was 
his deep conviction that America should 
not enter the war unless and until every 
resource short of arms should have been 
exhausted. He profoundly believed that 
for us to enter the war, moved by wrath, 
revenge or by any emotional cause, would 
be a criminal waste of lives that were a 
priceless asset to our country. He said 
“T am willing to play for the verdict of 
mankind” and that ‘‘ The thing that holds 
me back is the aftermath of war with all 
its tears and tragedies.” As I read of his 
alleged vacillation in 1915 and 1916, I 
recall that mother who even today declares 
that Mr. Wilson murdered her soldier son 
as truly as if he had shot him with his own 
hand, and I know the vision of the grief 
of many American mothers was foreseen 
by his prescient mind so vividly as to bid 
him wait till no other decision than war 
was possible. He felt and said in 1916 that 
it looked as if war with Germany was in- 
evitable, but he also felt that he was 
charged to use every means that might 
prevent its coming before making the dread 
decision. 

It is easy by picking a phrase from its 
context here, and a sentence from its fellows 
there, to give an impression of hesitation 
that is unjust. Yet who shall say he was 
wrong to hesitate to the uttermost? Was 
it not right that every peaceful means 
should be used and used again before war, 
the ultima ratio regum, should be the final 
argument of a republic? It is easy, and as 
trivial as easy, to suggest that if America 
had entered the war in 1915 it might have 
been brought to an earlier end, possibly 
an almost immediate end. Who knows 
what the result would have been and when 
it would have been effected? It is all the 
purest surmise except one thing—that 
American opinion in 1915 was not ready 
for a part in the war. The country did not 
as a whole understand that in any real 
sense it was our war. It took long months 
and a series of sad events to convince us 
of it. One may not reason from the opinions 
of a few men to the convictions of the 
many, or from the demands of the coast to 
the answer of the interior. 


Mr. Bryan’s Resignation 


Public opinion in 1915 had a long way to 
go and much to learn before it would ap- 


prove a draft act which registered all our - 


force for war or would pour forth billions 
in loans and expenditures as freely as it 
offered lives. Those two hard years of 
1915-16 were filled with purposeful action 
inspired by deep patriotic intent that 
America should so act that in the future 
assize of history men should judge that she 
had tried all things else before she made 
war her choice; that potent though she 
was, she was as peaceful as powerful, and 
did not shed the blood of her sons till she 
could not do otherwise. 

I know France from residence there, and 
the tight little island of Great Britain is 
knit to me by ties of friendship as well as 
those of business, and my old family 
records are in Scottish towns. My deepest 
sympathies were with them and with heroic 
Belgium from the very first. The Ambassa- 
dor from France was and is my honored 
friend. The Ambassador from Great 
Britain had reason to know of my affection 
for his country. My relations to the Count 
di Cellere, Ambassador from Italy, were 
not political or diplomatic but personal and 
friendly. All of them knew that the out- 
ward semblance of neutrality poorly con- 
cealed warm sympathy for their cause. 
My son was the first to go from among 
many hundreds in his place of employment 
when our zero hour struck. My sym- 
pathies were with Ambassador Page and 
with my colleague Lane, and I pulled hard 
at the restraining bit of official conduct, 
believing as did Page and many, many 
more, that righteousness called us to battle. 
But I knew that our people did not un- 
derstand, for a glance at my morning mail 
showed that. I knew that the judgment of 


\ 


the East was not that of the West, 
the coast speak for the interior, nor 
oceans for the Gulf. Patriotic each on¢\, 
not all equally informed, nor seeing 
the same vision. ; 

I have elsewhere expressed my | 
respect for Mr. Bryan’s conscientious ‘4 
drawal. The puerile suggestion that ij;. 
in any degree engineered by Pres'y 
Wilson is contemptibly false. P 
deliberately chose, after a hard 
his own mind and conscience, to 
from what he felt would be the ey 
I did not agree with him in his 
any man of candor must respe 
motive and his conscientious ¢ 
have, however, perhaps for 
brought to birth and activity a 
class of critics who see no thin 
They have a suspicion comple: 
know things are never what the 
that men never are quite t: 
frank, that action always has a 
ulterior purpose. These degra 
search for the unreal and the ob 
when some human weakness is 
chuckle with silly glee that t 
mistic prophecy is confirmed, a 
further acts belittling and b 
their betters. 


Chafing Under Restraint 


Mr. Garrison withdrew part! 
he could not persuade the Presiden 
a course toward Congress that y 
arbitrary than Mr. Wilson felt w: 
wise, and partly also because of 
temperamental reaction against 
This reaction was not new. Able 
and experienced lawyer and ju 
unquestionably was, and good 
trator, as his services in Washi 
elsewhere have shown him to 
nevertheless a natural rebel. He to 
so, saying that he never saw a 
he did not want to break. Highly 
and equally individualistic, he ch 
restraint and threw it off. I nevert 
question raised in relation to 
whether the legislative action hi 
wise or unwise—possibly it was 
if so, Congress would have no 
the President could not take t 
that Mr. Garrison thought neces 

I have already said that my s 
were with Mr. Page and Mr. 
much that has been published as 
them injustice has been done to F 
Wilson, and also I believe to the wr 
themselves. I have reason to kn 
letters were written by Mr. P. 
have not been published and which w 
modify the general impression to be ¢ 
ered from some of those which 
printed. 

It is an unwritten law in Washi 
at least I with others understood it t 
so, that details of cabinet discussions shi 
not be revealed to others unless th 
the President himself. The propriety, 
deed the necessity, of such a rule se 
obvious. Especially is this true and 
moral obligation seems doubly str ; 
vital affairs are in debate which 
ate, are still in process of delib 
settlement. It seems to me quite 
one’s own self as well as to one’ 
write at length immediately—on the da 
debate perhaps—to any friend or kinsr 
no matter whom, discussing details 6 
the quick-moving drama might the | 
day alter or which discussion might a 
at once amend. My good friend Lane 
chafed under restraints, and his feeling 
reacted that he hardly did himself jus 
and certainly did less than justice te 
President. I recall clearly many of th i 
dents of which he wrote, and my tee 
were often in sympathy with his 
my final mental adjustments were 
same. I think that he has not ac 
represented his own fine spirit in muc 
he wrote hastily and which his more 
erate judgment might modify. Th 
rare and wonderful, however, tha q 
no errors, and only in public life is f¢ 
ness forbidden. Perhaps a perfec 


Lane, who, being delightfully 
shared the weaknesses common to 

It is amusing to recall in regar 
period preceding our entrance into 
that the criticism which was mad 
Administration was of two directl 7 0 


to make sufficient preparation for 
4 and on the other with having done 
jcauch in this same direction. Every ob- 
yer of our public affairs will recall the 
sated charges that were made before, 
g and after the war, in Congress and 
apf it, of neglect of the duty of prepara- 
9 On the other hand the charge was 
ae respecting ‘‘the general method that 
apursued in the purchase of supplies for 
sVar Department during the war, 
4a commission of seven men chosen by 
President seem to have devised the 
we system of purchasing war sup- 
i, . . . designed the system of food 
20 determined on a daylight- 
sig scheme, and in a word designed 
tically every war measure which Con- 
*«; subsequently enacted, and did all this 
sind closed doors,weeks and even months 
ire the Congress of the United States 


— 
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6 initiated by this council and advisory 
gmission, adopted by the council and 
tward acted upon by Congress.” 

ere is more to a like effect in a report 
te to Congress by Edward P. Graham. 
b criticism, of course, relates to the 
sacil of National Defense and its ad- 
sy commission. I leave it to my readers 
-scide which of the two groups of critics 
the right. Both cannot have been 
ily so. To me they seem to cancel each 
jr. There is no doubt, however, that 
/Graham spoke the truth, and I regard 
tatement as a compliment and as show- 
at we did our duty at the time when 
ight to have been done. It is, however, 
fer diverting to place squarely across 
wath of the censurers of neglect official 
sments which cannot be explained away, 
iwe were too forward in the very matters 
yerning which neglect was charged. I 
i add one detail within my own knowl- 
). On April 11, 1917, President Wilson 
32d an executive order ‘‘transferring to 
service and jurisdiction of the War and 
éy Departments certain vessels, equip- 
<t, stations, and personnel of the Light- 
ye Service’ in the department under 
scare. There were forty-five vessels 
aded in this order. It had been fore- 
‘, and the ships were ready, in accord 
. the regular practice of the service to 
2 them so. The transfer was completed 
in forty-eight hours. It bears also on 
iquestion of foresight to note that this 
ir of April, 1917, was under authority 
n in an act approved in August, 1916. 


| Nonpartisan Cooperation 


e act of Congress of August 29, 1916, 
ar as it created the Council of National 
ense, dealt with no new subject orig- 
ing within legislative halls. I had been 
iliar with the plan for a year, ever since 
author, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, had dis- 
led it with me in detail at my old home 
‘ittsfield, Massachusetts. He had been 
ing at it for many months before that 
2, and with the aid of Dr. Henry E. 
ipton, of Columbia University, had 
oped a model study of the operations 
he proposed council. It had been ap- 
ved by Secretary Garrison and Gen. 
nard Wood, and was known to Elihu 
it, Frank L. Polk, Edward M. House 
others. It was wholly nonpartisan in 
tacter, and Senator—now Secretary— 
2ks and Senator Chamberlain codper- 
1 to forward it in the Senate, as did 
iresentatives Hay and Sanford in the 
ise. Soon after Mr. Baker became 
retary of War, in March, 1916, the 
lect, then the result of about a year’s 
tinuous work, was examined and ap- 
ved by him. President Wilson had 
wn of the progress of the matter from 
early period in its history, and gave it 
1 approval. 
he whole case was one of codperation 
ween men of both parties in a common 
lieservice. It recalls President Wilson’s 
ds spoken during the war: “‘ Republicans 
he finest sort and of the finest capacity 
working for and with the Administration 
hands.” From beginning to end of 
council’s work no partisan word was 
rd. I never knew or cared what the 
tical views were of any member of the 
isory commission, which was the right 
d of the council. This nonpartisan 
tude was also true respecting the War 
de Board and the War Industries Board 
ch grew later out of the Council of 
ional Defense. The representative of 
department on the War Trade Board, 
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Mr. Clarence M. Woolley, was, I think, a 
Republican. I don’t know; I did not ask 
and he did not mention it. 

The history of the Council of National 
Defense and of the bodies which it organ- 
ized has been so fully told as to need little 
at my hands. But I must register my ap- 
preciation of the invaluable creative services 


‘of Mr. Walter S. Gifford as director of the 


council, and later of his successor, Mr. 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson. It was a high 
privilege to codperate actively with such 
men as those who formed the advisory 
commission. Dr. Hollis Godfrey has al- 
ready been mentioned. The others were 
Daniel Willard, Bernard M. Baruch, How- 
ard E. Coffin, Samuel Gompers, Dr, Frank- 
lin H. Martin and Julius Rosenwald. 
Frank A. Scott literally wore himself out in 
his service as chairman of the General 
Munitions Board under the council and for 
a time as chairman of the War Industries 
Board. He was forced to retire from loyal 
and efficient service to regain his health. 
Mr. Willard followed him as chairman of 
the War Industries Board and served till 
his duties as president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad imperatively demanded his 
time and thought. Mr. Baruch succeeded 
him, and served until the end of the war 
period. It was the advisory commission 
named above that, on February 15, 1917— 
nearly two months before we entered 
the war—recommended that Mr. Herbert 
Hoover be employed by the Government in 
connection with food control. 


A Weakness of Democracies 


The work of the War Trade Board and 
of the War Industries Board in their later 
functions is separate from that of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The earlier task 
which the latter body faced in April, 1917, 
after its functions had been studied for two 
years and after it had been in existence for 
seven months, was an appalling one that 
literally crushed strong men in its working 
out. How much the more would this have 
been the case had we declared war two 
years earlier without having the benefit of 
the thought that able lawyers, soldiers, 
manufacturers, legislators and others had 
given to the plan that was actually devel- 


oped and which was itself the parent of | 


larger things! A mere glance at the facts of 
1898 will suggest an answer, although the 
Spanish War was but an incident, a pleasure 
excursion when compared with the vast con- 
flict of 1917-1918. 

Democracies are not well suited for war. 
This fact is indeed almost involved in the 
word itself, for the rule of the mass means 
discussion, and war means prompt, often 
instant decision. History is full of ex- 
amples. The Athens of debate could not 
withstand the Sparta of action. The war- 
like republic of Rome ceased, when under 
military stress, to be republican, and pro- 
vided dictators. True, republican armies, 
inspired by popular passion, have wrought 
wonders, as the record of revolutionary 
France shows, but the contrast in the case 
of France herself with her success in war 
under the concentrated power of one great 
leader is striking. Even Great Britain has 
shown in the Boer War and again in the 
World War how slowly democracy gathers 
its forces, for many weary months passed 
after French’s Contemptibles entered the 
fight before British power rose to its height. 
France with her standing army is hardly an 
exception, for past disaster and present 
danger have caused her to adopt imperial 
military methods rather than those normal 
to a self-governing people. Our own ex- 
perience in the first year of the War Be- 
tween the States confirms the general 
statement that democracies are not adapted 
to war. They may strike in time with a 
mighty hand, but they move with a leaden 
heel. This is a necessary outcome of their 
very structure, and no better or worse 
example can be found of it than the sad 
incompetence of our own Government 
during the Revolutionary War. As one 
reads that story he is tempted to wonder 
whether Washington found the British 
Army or the Continental Congress the 
greater of his difficulties. 

For long months there had been talk of 
preparedness, and as the shadow grew 
darker the demand grew louder. I have 
always believed. in what is called prepared- 
ness, but that word may be, indeed must be, 
variously defined. For not all prepared- 
ness is the same, either in kind or in degree, 
and that which is applicable and ample 
for one war may be unsuitable and insuffi- 
cient for another. Preparedness in the 
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“ .. and now you won’t have to 
change your oil for 1000 
miles ...and maybe more.”’ 


Think of it! 1000 wiles 
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without changing your oil 
when you use Pure Pennsylvania 


Ree years motorists have been told to drain their crankcase every 
500 miles. But this rule doesn’t apply to 100% pure Pennsylvania oil. 
Pure Pennsylvania is good for at least 1000 miles of efficient lubrication. 


Of course, you must keep the ‘oil level: up—and, if necessary, add 
more oil. But the oil need not be drained under tooo miles. Often 
it is good for greater mileage. PP 


The reasons are simple enough: Pennsylvania oil doesn’t “break 
down” under heat and hard wear. Therefore, it lasts longer. It 


contains no tarry substance—no 


gummy deposit. 


sulphur—no acid. It leaves no 


The remarkable qualities of Pennsylvania oil insure a longer life 
for your motor, less depreciation and a decided decrease in repair 
bills. Also Pennsylvania gives a greater margin of useful power. 


Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, but of a different kind or 
grade of oil (found only in the Appalachian Field) from which many 
excellent brands are refined. You can be sure of getting pure Pennsyl- 
vania by looking for the emblem shown below. It appears only on 
products refined entirely from this famous crude. 


Remember, when you fill with 100% pure Pennsylvania you are 
not buying “just oil”—but 1000 miles of efficient lubrication. So 
make sure you see the Pennsylvania emblem. 


Send this coupon for the free booklet, ‘Systematic Lubrica- 
tion”—worth money to every motorist. 


: Guaranteed ss 
100% PURE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 
OIL IN THE WORLD 


? Pennsytvanta Grape Crupe Om AssoctaTion 
211 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘Systematic Lubri- : 
? cation.” . : 
Name 


Street Address 
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CROMARTY—A pleasing brogue in rich tan Dundee leather 


ASHIONED from fine leather— 

shaped by master hands to the 
shape of the human foot—Boston- 
ians give satisfaction to more than 
a million wearers today. 


BOSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 


$7 to $10 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE &« LEATHER COMPANY - BOSTON AND WHITMAN - MAss. 


Turn back the thief 


that robs you of heat comfort 


lain, ordinary air that 


IR—Just 
A surrounds you day and night—is 
a downright thief of heat. When it 
gets into a steam-heating system it 


robs you of heat comfort and wastes = 


your fuel. 


The No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum Valve lets air 
out of radiators freely but it doesn’t let it back. 
You get steam with a smaller fire. That saves 
fuel. The radiators that always used to be cold 
are now warm and the heat lasts longer. 


You can have red-hot steam on bitter cold 
days, hot steam on cold days, and warm steam 
on mild days. Hoffman Vacuum Valves will 
allow a range of radiator temperature you 
have never been able to secure before and will 
actually save you money in fuel bills at the 


same time. 


Mail the coupon for booklet, ‘Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief,’’ and learn 
how to enjoy real heat comfort this winter. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. F, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HOFFMAN 


os 
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HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
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VALVES |. 


more heat from less coal 


Dept. F, 512 Fifth Avenue, New YorkCity 
Please send me your booklet. 


Name 


Address 
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EVENING POST 


sense of readiness at any time for any and 
all wars, is, I venture to assert, something 
that no free nation, at least no modern free 
nation, has fully achieved. For war is not 
static but progressive, and the prepared- 
ness of one year is the unpreparedness of 
the next. Were we standing today ready 
for just such a war as the last, the progress 
of science alone since that war ended would 
have already nullified many of our prepa- 
rations. Even as that war proceeded, 
weapon after weapon was discarded and 
new ones took their place only to be cast 
aside in their turn. Who, for example, in 
1914 could have prepared tanks for the 
coming conflict, or who among us would 
have made poison gas for battle? We 
ourselves during the hostilities were con- 
stantly devising in our scientific labora- 
tories new apparatus for war of which up 
to 1917 no one had ever heard. Speaking 
literally and specifically, preparedness to- 
day in its complete sense for a war covering 
a period of several years is impossible. 
Much can, of course, be done, but not so 
much that we can be sure that when the 
zero hour of the future strikes we shall 
march fully equipped to the fray. 

To equip and dispatch one army, large 
or small, is one matter; to equip and trans- 
port the manhood power of a great nation 
is another and a vastly different matter. 
Whatever the military faults were that 
existed in our Government in 1914, the 
underestimating of our enemy was not one 
of them. Living men recalled that in 1861 
one side declared the other would not fight, 
even as others cried ‘On to Richmond!” 
years before it became possible. Sherman 
was deemed mad because he estimated the 
conditions correctly. That lesson at least 
was well learned and lay behind our legis- 
lative and executive acts in the spring of 
1917. The knowledge that this war might 
demand, probably would demand our full 
combat strength lay behind legislative 
action that otherwise would be inexplica- 
ble, and inspired much criticism arising 
from fear lest our utmost power should not 
be used and used in time. 


“Without Stint or Limit’’ 


Therefore two vital decisions were made 
and, as the event proved, rightly made. 
These were, first, that America should put 
forth all her power, adopting literally 
President Wilson’s words that Germany 
had appealed to force and she should have 
it “without stint or limit’; and second, 
that this was to be a professional soldiers’ 
war. This meant that the glorious self- 
sacrifice of the volunteer was to be supple- 
mented, not superseded, by the training of 
the scientific soldier. It was assumed and 
avowed that all America’s manhood was 
ready to do its part; that, therefore, in 
reality all men were potential and purpose- 
ful volunteers; and based on this, it was 
believed the fair and safe course to give 
them strictly professional leadership. The 
first decision led to steps which are inex- 
plicable if their cause and their necessity 
are forgotten; the second involved certain 
refusals which gave offense. 

Out of the first decision came the mar- 
velous achievement of the draft act, and 
following it the deliberate plan to raise and 
equip an army of five million men; to 
transport it across the ocean with all its 
necessary equipment and to keep it sup- 
plied with every military and physical 
need. This included the reconstruction of 
seaports and the building and equipping of 
railways on a large scale on the other side 


of the sea. The mobilization of industry- 


and of technical and constructive forces 
sufficient for this colossal task was deliber- 
ately undertaken and actually achieved. 


September 


It was done with a celerity and efficie, 
that made the world marvel and are ; 
thrown into brighter light by the sins | 
few and the attacks of many. In consi, 
ing the outlay for the war, therefc 
must be recalled that we worke 
basis of five million men, though two 
actually in France proved sufficien’ 

who demur must decide for ther 
whether as the Central Powers 
April, 1917, any less thorough cou 
have been safe. In retrospect it ij 
the spending of millions for sup; 
equipment that were not used, but 
we could not face it in retrospect, | 
to deal with visible realities. — ” 


War:Possessed > 


Because of the second decision Presid | 
Wilson declined the offer of Mr. Roosey 
rightly, as I think, making it plain to. 
when he did so that he acted with full . 
preciation of the unselfish patriotism ¢| 
inspired it and with direct courteous 
pression of this feeling. I am sure that - 
sober second thought of the country — 
proves today alike the generous self-deyot | 
of Mr. Roosevelt in offering and the soy} 
wisdom of Mr. Wilson in declining. 
cause of the use made by our polit 
opponents of the Leonard Wood incid. 
I am led to restate the fact that has alre: 
been published, that the decision not 
send him to France was not original | 
Mr. Wilson, but with the command» 
general. If it was thoughtless to 4 
General Wood to a port of embarkation ; | 
then turn him back, the thoughtlessr 
was not chargeable to President Wil 
unless, indeed, he being commander 
chief is to be held personally accounts 
for every omission of all his subordina 
It is right to add here that the hig} 
words of praise I have ever heard spol 
of Leonard Wood came from the lips 
Woodrow Wilson. 


! 


| 
As we entered upon the actual task | 
war under the conditions I have stat 
there was of necessity much confusi 
Both War and Navy Departments w 
properly using their staff and org 

to their full capacity and were rapidly | 
larging both. The War Departn 
particular was ordering needed er 
on an enormous scale, even in ad 
appropriations. The purchasing diyisior 
the Navy was highly organized and \ 
working at high speed. Neither of th 
two great departments waited, or co 
afford to wait, for full cordial! 
though each took immediate and act 
steps looking to the codperation which \ 
foreseen to be necessary if the country} 
to use its strength. The peace departmer 
my own among them, were looking w 


eagerness for every means by which tl 
could serve. The Council of National | 
fense, in which six departments were direc 
grouped, was seeking a clear path throt 
the difficulties arising from the total 1! 
of organization for war among our ind 
tries and from the conflicting problems 
transportation in the face of demands wh 
were beyond all precedent. We had, | 
course, to find ourselyes in the strat’ 
capacity of a nation in conflict, seeking 
exert its whole power, and not merel} 
part of it, in warfare. The distinction 
vital and the necessary effect of it ¥ 
felt, if not understood, in every corner 
our land. We became deliberately W 
possessed, to coin a phrase, and this caus 
radical changes in business, industry a 
transportation, even in the very form a 
substance of our Government itself. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in 
early issue. : ‘a 
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One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and 
} controlled oven heats 
for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking 
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aked Meringues—45 Minutes at 250 Degrees 


AKED Meringues, daintiest of confections, crisp, airy, light 
, as egg shell, with a melting sweetness that teases the tongue. 
ved as individual cakes, or as a foundation for ice cream, 


ning can excel them as a delicious dessert. 
| 


is make some for our next party! They 
at dificult to make if—you own a Gas 
age equipped with the famous Lorain 
en Heat Regulator. 


+ Lorain Self-regulating Oven solves the only 
blem in making Baked Meringues. It’s the 
‘ problem you meet when making any 
1 that must be baked in the oven—the 
blem of getting the oven temperature just 
it, and baking for the exact length of time 
aired to achieve perfect results. 


ain insures success with each and every 
1 baked in the oven because it enables you 
slect the correct oven temperature and then 
ttomatically maintains thatexact temperature. 


ain-equipped Gas Ranges are sold by more 
a 13,000 Gas Companies, Hardware, Fur- 
ire and Department Stores, where the 


\W/HEN Gas is not avail- 
able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil stove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
aclean, odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


fit LORAIN 
cc OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


Direct Action—National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
New Process—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Company Div.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Reliable — Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Illinois 
Dangler — Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


LORAIN 


many unusual advantages of these marvelous stoves will gladly 
be demonstrated to you —Whole Meal Oven Cooking, the Lorain 
Oven Canning Method, and Baking, Boiling and Roasting in 


the oven without ever a failure. 


More than 1,000 schools and universities now 
use Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges to teach the 
science of cookery, and all leading cookery- 
authorities endorse them, so you need not 
worry about the efficiency of the device or 
about the practicability of the many remark- 
able cooking methods which the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator has made possible. 


But be sure to look for the Red Wheel. It’s 
a mark of superior quality in gas range con- 
struction as well as proof that the stove is 
equipped with the original oven heat regulator. 


$41 K+» 


Send the coupon for a copy of the new Lorain Time and 
Temperature Recipe for Baked Meringues. The few 
and simple ingredients are easy to mix. Set the Red 
Wheel at 250 degrees and exactly 45 minutes later you 
will find your Baked Meringues to be as perfect as those 
in the picture. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of Lorain Recipe 
for Baked Meringues. 


Name. 


Street____ 


City and State_ 


Clark Jewel 
Quick Meal 


New Process Dangler 
Direct Action Reliable 
S. E. P. 9-13-24 
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Travelers 
| Told of a 
Wonderful 
Tobacco 


—now we 
have brought 
it to you 


HUDSON'S 


BAY Tobacco 


RAVELERS have come back from Eng- 

land and the English colonies telling of a 
wonderful tobacco, and remarking that ‘‘no 
wonder Englishmen are such enthusiastic pipe 
smokers with such tobacco to smoke!”’ 

They spoke of Hudson’s Bay Tobacco—and 
we have brought it to America for your pipe. 

Aged in wood for four years . . . longer 
than any tobacco we know of. Older,smoother, 
finer! Try Hudson ’s Bay—Imperial Mixture if 
you like yours rich and mellow —cut plug if 
you like it sweet and mild. In 
tins and pocket packages. If 
your dealer can’t supply you— 
we can. Just drop us a line— 
and send no 
money. 


I) HARGRAFT & SONS 


if) WRIGLEY BUILDING “CHICAGO 


Hudson's Bay Tobacco : Ben Wade Pipes 
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AGE 50—MARRIED=AMERICAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


corner of an office door above the words 
“Manufacturer’s Agent; Railway and Mill 
Supplies.’”’ He had rented desk room evi- 
dently and was again tilling the field from 
which he had harvested his first crop years 
before. He had struck, it seemed to me, a 
happy and sane medium between the two 
extremes which confronted him—the risk- 
ing of his life savings in a new venture or 
the acceptance ultimately or for the time 
being of employment distasteful to him or 
at least beneath his capabilities. 

Instead he was in business for himself 
with little more than a nominal overhead 
and the volume and profits of his business 
dependent upon his sales ability and sound 
business judgment. Of course his success 
or failure rests upon many factors, the 
largest—or smallest—of which is himself, 
for business is business at whatever age 
men enter it. 

Nevertheless, the problem still remains, 
for the day has not yet dawned when one 
man’s experience or the advice of many will 
wholly solve another’s problem. 

But it is not a problem of industry or of 
business either collectively or in group. 
It is a problem of and for the individual 
himself. That cardinal fact projects itself 
through all the thoughts and convictions 
expressed to me by directors of employ- 
ment and personnel, sales and production 
executives and by employers of men in 
nearly every sphere of business with whom 
I have talked. Each touched gently or 
struck firmly one or more notes; many the 
same notes; but without exception all, 
consciously or unconsciously, sounded in 
common that one chord. And it is of pass- 
ing interest that substantially all were 
themselves above forty, with the majority 
ten to fifteen years beyond that age. One, 
the active directing head of a great mer- 
cantile house, cast his first vote for Garfield. 

The riddle is as old as trade. Unques- 
tionably, however, it is becoming more 
complex and difficult to solve each succeed- 
ing decade, for the underlying cause is 
economic. Plants which twenty or thirty 
years ago were operating independently or 
in competition are today units in a parent 
organization located a thousand miles dis- 
tant. Manufacturing, sales and advertis- 
ing policies are today formulated by these 
parent companies. Production methods, 
machinery, tools and even stationery are 
standardized. Purchasing is frequently cen- 
tralized. 

That was the first logical step of big 
business—to economize sanely in material 
things. Then, on its heels, came a move- 
ment which assumed political aspects. So- 
cial and industrial justice was its battle cry. 
There was a popular and sincere demand 
that the human equation in business have 
its innings. Legislation, state and Federal, 
ensued. Laws were passed compelling the 
employer to compensate workmen injured 
in his employ, prohibiting the employment 
of children in certain trades and industries, 
establishing or attempting to establish a 
minimum wagefor women, prescribing their 
hours of work in industry, creating bureaus 
for factory inspection and codifying safety 
standards. Business, big and little, as- 
sumed these obligations; to a degree they 
became fixed charges. 


Morale, the Magic Stone 


As a matter of impartial fact, however, 
the internal policies of many employers 
toward their employes remained unchanged, 
because years in advance of this avalanche 
of social legislation they had sensed the 
necessity of maintaining a contented and 
therefore stable working force in their shops 
and offices. These farsighted business men 
were the forerunners inthe campaign against 
that expensive and morale-shattering dis- 
ease, labor turnover. To cure it or at least 
alleviate its ravages they instituted pen- 
sions for infirm or retired workers, created 
sick-benefit funds and financed employe- 
welfare associations. Often, after definite 
years of service, life insurance, payable to 
the employe’s widow or estate, was taken 
out and paid for by the employer. 

Today hardly an industrial corporation 
or institution of size is without these reme- 
dies or other palliatives in its industrial- 
relations chest. All of them tend to reduce 


| turnover and to lengthen the period of 


service on the part of those affected. 
With stability and increased length of 
service came the magic stone which leaders 


in peace and war have ever sought. Once 
chiseled by a master artisan, it throws 
bridges across barrage-swept streams, moves 
freight in spite of Congress and high water, 
builds an oil tanker in ninety days, sells a 
million in bonds between nine and dusk, 
cleans slush-strewn streets by daybreak, 
storms citadels and markets, smothers dis- 
content, sunders precedent and confounds 
the skeptic. Philologists term it a state 
of mind. Business calls it morale. In the 
lexicon of commerce, production and profits 
are its synonyms. 

“In an organization such as ours,” ob- 
serves the employment manager of a large 
traction system, ‘‘a last-ditch morale is the 
sole guaranty we have of efficient service to 
the public. It cannot be created overnight. 
It springs from years of service upon the part 
of thousands of employes. Once we have 
been able to create it, it must be maintained 
at all costs, even at the cost of men who 
want positions with us and who doubtless 
are capable of filling them. E 

“The only manner in which this can be 
done is to have and stick to a fair, syste- 
matic method of promotion based upon effi- 
ciency and length of service. Such asystem 
means that men selected to fill the vacancies 
which occur above them must have started 
originally at or near the foot of the ladder, 
To do this they should be young, for older 
men with their greater responsibilities, even 
if they are as competent and productive, 
cannot afford to work for youths’ pay.” 


A New Slant on the Age Handicap 


“For example, every day I am forced to 
turn down men who on their experience 
record appear qualified on all fours to hold 
down the positions I have open. Often I 
must pass them by solely because their 
advanced age would be a distinct handicap; 
it would prevent them from doing the work 
as it should be done. But more often I am 
compelled to shake my head because of the 
effect their employment would have upon 
our personnel. That always is our first and 
last consideration—the effect upon our 
personnel of employing new men. You can 
readily see that if that is a high hurdle for 
men between thirty and forty it becomes 
almost a barrier to men well past forty. I 
am referring more specifically to men who 
are capable of doing the work they seek. 

“Put yourself for the moment in the 
shoes of a chief clerk, say, in any one of our 
departments. You have worked your way 
up through long years of service. Slow but 
gradual promotions and salary increases 
have come to you through ten, possibly 
twenty years of plugging, and you are still 
good for additional responsibilities. A resig- 
nation, a death or a dismissal creates a 
vacancy immediately above you. An out- 
sider hears of it and submits his goods. If 
he is as fit for the position as you are the 
probability is he has held a similar or sub- 
ordinate position with another traction 
company or industrial concern. He is your 
age or possibly older; his age, though, is 
not a determining factor. Again, he may 
even in my fallible opinion be a little more 
competent to fill the vacancy than you. 
Let’s grant that he is. So much for the 
premises. I hire him. What is your im- 
mediate reaction? 

“You don’t have to tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “for it would be the same as mine. 
You would be sore clean through, knowing 
or at least believing you could fill the bill. 
You would feel that you were entitled to 
the chance because of merit and service. 
Whether you were right or wrong in feeling 
that way is beside the question. The point 
isyou would. And you would be justified to 
a large extent because the company had 
shown its estimate of you not only by re- 
taining you for years but by loading broader 
duties on your shoulders from year to year. 
Well, you would feel bad enough if a man 
from another department was jumped over 
your head, but how much more down at 
the heart and mouth would you be if some- 
one without a single service stripe on his 
sleeve beat you to it. The importance to 
the company of one man’s attitude toward 
his work and fellow employes depends upon 
the position he holds. If, as in this case, it 
is a supervisory one it does not require 
much imagination to predict what will 
happen to a department or office force in 
charge of a man who has acquired an in- 
growing grouch. There in the last analysis 
lurks the greater danger, for the man next 
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Radio Set , 
Flashlight zm 
Jackknife “Y”’ Membership . 
Swimming Suit Watch i 
Tennis Racquet Marbles j 
He’ many of these | 
prizes do you want? 
The boy in the picture | 
wanted nearly all! So hey } 
set out toearn them, cost 
free, 1 i 


his own. 


Bicycle 
Football Goods 


J 
| 
\ 
) 
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Earl is smiling. He had 
lots of fun earning them 


Money, Too! 


But the prizes weren't 
all! Earl’s business paid: 

money profits—two dol. 
lars or more every weekK— 
and his bank account | 
grew. Hisdad wasproud | 
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You Can Do This, Too! 


Your business will pay 
money and the prizes youre — 
wanting so much, if you, 
like Earl, spenda few hours 
each week selling The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal to — 
folks in your neighborhood = 
(in U.S. A.). Easy, too, for 
we'll help! To get started, 
mail the coupon—TODAY ! 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPA N : 
Sales Division, 207 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 


My own business! 


prizes! My own money! Help me get § 


Your Name 


Street Address 


i beefs because he does not get your 
ple was banking on stepping into your 
ewhen you moved up another rung of 
jider; and so it goes in a more limited 
r straight down the scale to the office 


o . . 

‘6 you see,” he concluded, ‘‘this policy 
od not on discrimination against men 
gse of their age, but rather on consider- 
yfor those who have been with us suffi- 
47 long to deserve it.” 

pled with this major factor of morale 
or public utilities and industrial or- 
jitions other obstacles beset the vet- 
,eeking work. 

ine of them may be attributed to prej- 
sor to ignorance pickled in theory. 
sare more familiar or impassable than 
serected by a brain which decrees that 
‘m Jones, age fifty, fell down on a cer- 
z 


ob, Smith, because he confesses to 
. years of earthly wisdom, will make a 
jess of it; or reasons that because a 
py plant has for years closed its doors 
»n above a definite age and isstill pay- 
tvidends, the medicine must be good. 
id of inquiring why its. neighbor 
i such a policy in the first place, it 
“ws the same dose in equal or larger 


ity. 

or it the pages of very recent his- 
,nd patiently point to the fact that at 
hree an American naval officer cleaved 
i ytotheworld’saxis; that Goethalsand 
ris were fifty-odd when they did a job 
frouth for centuries had talked about; 
jix years ago France turned to a youth 
‘enty-seven for the will to wage war, 
\vilization to another of sixty-seven to 
it; tell it also that although our Con- 
jion permits us to elect men of thirty- 
1) the presidency, the youngest citizen 
sd to that office was forty-six and that 
six were under fifty. 

‘ranted,’ it glibly replies, ‘but they 
‘ceptions; the exceptions which prove 
le. 

ley are exceptions, perhaps or prob- 
| we do not know; it matters little. 
yave, though, a prosaic hunch that 
-some men do is of more import in the 
ae of things than what others think. 
| and conventions in bridge or busi- 
may provoke discussion, but, after all, 
she score that counts. 

2h arbitrary age limits, however, fre- 
‘ly dissolve when business enters a 
‘d of prolonged prosperity and the de- 
| in various trades and callings exceeds 
upply. They are temporary. Others 
ermanent. When both are erected the 
eahead resembles a steeplechase. Al- 
th the temporary barriers and hurdles 
from time to time be removed as con- 
is or the minds of men change, the 
anent ones are a part of the landscape, 
o remove or lower them would under- 
a system which within the past 
er of a century has become one of in- 
y’s greatest stabilizers. 
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ooking Ahead Twenty Years 


. worthwhile pension system,’ said 
anager of a large merchandising 
2, “cannot be a hot-and-cold proposi- 
It cannot command respect or be 
a the effort and money expended in 
lishing it if we permit favoritism or 
ment to puncture it. Forty-five is our 
imit for new employes. I do not pre- 
that it is ironclad, for our first concern 
ys is that the business be efficiently 
wrofitably conducted; it is self-evident 
if we are to remain in business, rules 
dolicies must at times be of secondary 
ttance to us. 
‘he war period furnished an excellent 
(ple. Many hundreds of our younger 
oyes went into the service or took posi- 
which for the time paid salaries higher 
we were warranted in offering. The 
t was we were compelled to choose 
een filling the vacancies or continuing 
a depleted force. Therefore, rather 
break in hundreds of other young men 
led the openings with men exempt 
the first draft. I haven’t the exact 
es, but my recollection is distinct that 
three-quarters of them were between 
and fifty-five. In other words, we did 
thousands of concerns did during the 
gency—waved good-by to consistency 
made the best of things. 
it times even today we make excep- 
, but they are rare and occur only 
| younger men of equal ability are not 
rently available. Young men are given 
ence because under our system em- 
ean be retired upon a pension after 
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twenty years of service. Retirement is op- 
tional at sixty-five. Therefore when men 
past forty-five are taken on they join us 
with the distinct understanding that they 
are not eligible for a pension. At the time 
they show little regret or concern; they are 
content to secure employment. It is a 
natural attitude for men in good health and 
who feel they still have many years of 
usefulness ahead of them. 

““T am young; I always will be young,’ 
they say to themselves. Old age and pos- 
sible dependency seem as distant to them 
as death; only the other fellow is mortal. 
There comes a time, though, when their 
viewpoint changes. It may develop sud- 
denly, as in case of illness during which 
they are not, under our system, properly 
eligible to sick benefits. Under such condi- 
tions it is natural for men to acquire an 
entirely different outlook, which becomes 
all the more jaundiced as weeks or months 
pass. They ponder to themselves: ‘Why 


shouldn’t I be given the same deal the 
company gave So-and-So? My work was | 


as good as his;. I have given them the best 
years of my life, and this is what I get.’ 


Then they broadcast their grievance in | 


spite of their having dismissed with a wave 


of the hand just such a contingency years | 


before. Men flat on their backs have, as a 
rule, pretty short and convenient mem- 
ories. 

“There is another phase equally impor- 
tant from our standpoint. When they reach 
a certain undisclosed period in their lives 
men seldom admit that their value in terms 
of business service is declining as their age 
advances. There is room on a park bench 
for all who wish to argue the point, but 
because it is true of men in mass we insti- 
tuted the policy of retiring men upon a 
pension.” 


Avoiding Individual Problems 


““Now consider our position when we are 
compelled to retire a man who is not eligi- 
ble. It is not enviable, I can assure you. 
We may point to the clear understanding 
with him when he entered our employ, but 
that does not alter his condition or assuage 
whatever of conscience an employer is 
credited with these days. Certainly he can- 
not start again at the foot of the ladder, 
shoulder to shoulder with youth; nor can 
he enter with promise of success any com- 
petitive sphere. In fact, the very field he is 
forced to enter is the most competitive one 
I know—the field where the weak, the 
thriftless and the unfortunate must battle 
for a living. Always overmanned, new re- 
cruits come to it daily through every avenue 
of business, and only once or twice in a 


generation is the demand for their services | 


large enough to absorb them. 

“You can readily see, therefore, that 
each time we employ men above forty-five 
we assume an individual problem. And 
individual problems are what business men 
seek to avoid in their relations with em- 


ployes, because the more of them they are | 


forced to solve the greater is the danger of 


subjecting themselves to charges of incon- | 


sistency and favoritism by other employes. 
The chief aim of most large employers 
today is to accord men quick and substan- 


tial justice through comprehensive policies | 


adopted after years of experience gained by 
themselves and others through contact with 
the individual. Such policies may occa- 
sionally cause hardship or engender a sound 
grievance in isolated cases, but they can- 
not, I am satisfied, bring about the whole- 
sale and cumulative discontent which often 
resulted before they became effective. 

“The best thing about a lived-up-to 
policy is that it doesn’t fool anyone; you 
can take it or leave it. It may not be per- 
fect, but, like the Constitution, it takes a 
lot of thought by a lot of people to establish 
it. The oftener you break or amend it the 
more dissatisfaction you sow among those 
who helped you to establish it.” 

Another barrier looms, as sheer and 
troublesome to scale as any of those dis- 
cussed, and strangely, employers who have 
unconsciously erected it have done and are 
doing more than their share in reducing the 
number of men who each year are relegated 
to industry’s old guard. ‘ 

“They take care of their old men,” is 
an observation heard often concerning 
many long-established concerns scattered 
throughout the country. The message it 
carries to the veteran seeking work is 
blithely hopeful until he realizes, like the 
late arrival at the box office, that the best 
seats in the house have been reserved or are 
occupied by those who years before had 
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Citizens of Fremont follow standard modern 
lighting practice for business streets. The 600 
candle-power lamps are spaced 80 feet apart. 


Follow Fremont! 


John Charles Fremont, “The 


For better property 
values, greater safety 
and increased civic 
pride, follow Fre- 
mont! The same light- 
ing engineers who 
helped Fremont to 
illuminate so well 
are at your service. 
They are a part of the 
General Electric 
Company, whose 
monogram is a sym- 
bol of service. 


Pathfinder,” explored Ohio 
ninety years ago. When you, 
in your car, are exploring 
Ohio’s fine highways today, 
you will come to an attrac- 
tive city which bears the 
Pathfinder’s name. 


It is one of the best lighted 
cities in the world; and yet 
the per capita cost of the 
light is less than $2 a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Make Your 
Back and Side Doors 


Burglar- Proof 


Ordinary locks are not 
burglar-proof. A burglar 
can easily open them with 
a skeleton key. But no burglar can 
possibly pick a lock protected by an 


Automatic Cross-Lock 


This simple, inexpensive little device can be 
easily and quickly attached to the ordinary locks 
of your doors. No key can unlock the door that 
is guarded by the Automatic Cross-Lock. No 
need to buy new locks. You can install the 
Automatic Cross-Lock in a few minutes—and 
no intruder can open the door with any key. 
To open the door from the inside simply pull 
back the cross-lock button. Don’t wait until it’s 
too late. Make your doors burglar-proof now. 


Only 55c each; 2 for $1.00; 6 for $2.50—postpaid. 


Automatic Cross-Lock Window 
Locks will make your windows 
burglar-proof too. Same prices. 


Attractive proposition for dealers and agents 
MONTAGUE MFG. CO. 
148-154 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
19-25 W. 44th St., New York, U.S. A. 


The 


nicest way 


mM ~ || to keep bobbed hair 
“SNL || trim and pretty is to 
Keeping rbob have apairof Brown 


& Sharpe clippers 
of your own. Any- 
= one can use them. 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 


booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART”. 


Name 


Address ‘ i 


City. State 
S.E.P. 9-13-24 
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HE offer itself is to men and 
women who would appreciate 
the easy, pleasant, dignified oppor- 
tunity of representing the subscrip- 
tion interests of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournaland The Country Gentleman. 
This offer has made hundreds of 
our workers happy by enabling 
them to earn many an extra dollar 
just when it best suited their con- 
venience (which is probably why 
Alex R. Hasley of Canada is smil- 
ing so broadly). And they did not 
need previous experience or one 
penny of capital to succeed. 

The offer, too, has made thou- 
sands of our readers happy by our 
having representatives near by to 
introduce our publications and care 
for renewals. But we have so many 
readers now we need more repre- 
sentatives—you ll be interested in 
our offer of extra cash. 


hs So Mail the Coupon 


ae 


Now for Your Share IK 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me all about your offer. I cannot 
promise anything definite, but I certainly can use the cash. 


Name___ 


Street 


City State. 


HAY FEVER LOGIC | $35-$75 Easily Earned and Paid Weekly 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? Spare or full time. Well-known engraved line Personal 
It's being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, Chrstues Cards, at prices that make it easy to obtain or- 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don’t breathe ders. Experience unnecessary. Everyone a prospect. 
Dust or Pollen. $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER Starting now assures success. 3. mples free, Get details. 


COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. | Artistic Publishing Co., Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Do you want a business of 
your own? Steady all-year 
earnings $40.00 to $60.00 


weekly. Always growing larger 
because of repeat orders. 
Exceptional all-wool materials, 
expertly tailored to measure and 
guaranteed to fit at $18.50 and 
- $28.50: Straightforward business 
mine dealing—satisfies your customers 
and makes profit for you. We 
his Super deliver and collect. Send for the 
wed Lin outfit for Free examination at our 
4) e expense. Write today—include 
two business references. 
If merely interested in saving 
‘ money on clothing, 
Pista write and we will 


! $18.50-$28.50 send samples. 


WHOLESALE Taos 


Dept.411, 83-89 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Button off ? s.r 
For every button-off emer. this 7 
gency. All garments— grown-ups and one on 
ids. No sewing, three sizes, three col- ue ] 
ors. If your dealer can’t supply, send 
is name and 10 Cts. for a box of 


six or 25 Cts. full assortment. J.V. 
ilcher Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. zs 
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representatives. L. D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit per day for 217 days, 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 
in one day. F. E. Mendenhall 
worked half time and made $100 
b . a week. W. E. Findlay ran up 
th commissions in a few months from $100 
’ CTT ay to over $500 per month. Every Home, 
Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect — Keeton, 
Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
and Ford dealers, or post- tick or flicker. Dealers and special training course starts you on road to success first day. 
paid on receipt of $1.25. Jobbers write. NN If now employed, we can show you how to malke big money during 
GRIFFITH-HOPE CO., 27 Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. \ spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan. 


HLTA ANWWIMNWNOWVOWN | THE FY RLEY TER CO 332 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


read instrument board 
without that: dangerous 
back-glare. Beautifully 
finished in ebony black 
enamel; polished nickel 
adjustable shutter con- 


. Installed in a few minutes 
trols light, At accessory With hand drill, Will not 
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the foresight to plunk down the where- 
withal in coin of service. Though there is 
always room for one more on a public con- 
veyance or pay roll, the practice seldom 
pays dividends in private business. 

He is fortunate, in fact, if he is greeted by 
the Standing Room Only placard, for in 
the vast majority of cases those plants and 
commercial institutions which are able to 
carry through such a policy are at all times 
near the saturation point with respect to 
men past middle age. As they do not main- 
tain uniform pension systems they must of 
necessity set aside for their own employes 
all positions which men at or past the 
meridian of life are qualified to hold. 

To do this consistently requires not only 
financial resource but diversity of employ- 
ment within an organization. A nationally 
known manufacturing company serves as 
a striking example. Its active management 
for nearly a century has been in the hands 
of one family; its products in the hands of 
millions. Sons, fathers and grandfathers 
have worked side by side in its rolling mills, 
machine shops and offices. Nine major 
departments are shown on its organization 
chart, and its pay-roll force when I last saw 
it carried thirty-five hundred employes. 

On a recent visit I was met at the infor- 
mation desk in the general offices by a man 
in the late sixties who had cut his wisdom 
teeth as a salesman in those days when a 
copper constitution and a good story were 
a traveling man’s greatest assets. He still 
knew how to talk with strangers. 

The chief interviewer in the employment 
office who sifted out the applicants for 
work in the various manufacturing depart- 
ments was between fifty-five and a point 
beyond. At seventeen he had started a 
course aS an apprentice and in the years 
which followed he had worked his way 
through nearly every branch of the produc- 
tion units. He was superintendent of one 
of the units and on the sloping side of fifty 
when his health became suddenly impaired 
through constant contact with certain 
chemical fumes generated in one of the 
processes. Being too old to combat their in- 
roads and too young to retire, he had been 
placed in his present vocation, where he was 
able to capitalize the knowledge with which 
experience alone endows a man. 

As I strolled through the yards and nu- 
merous buildings with one of the vice presi- 
dents of the company, middle and old age 
were on every hand; age welded to or tun- 
ing in with youth—messengers who carried 
interdepartmental mail, none of whom 
whistled, whittled or got in your way. 

“They don’t break speed records,’’ re- 
marked my host, ‘‘but when you give them 
a memorandum to deliver they don’t get 
lost, and they travel by the shortest route. 

““And none of them,” he added with a 
smile, ‘‘have obliging grandmothers to fur- 
nish an alibi every week or so. They have 
been with us I don’t know how many years. 
Like the gatemen, tool and locker room at- 
tendants, material checkers, inspectors, and 
the engineer on that switching engine you 
see over there, they were transferred to 
their present jobs when we found they were 
falling below our production standards. In 
some instances they were shifted at their 
own requests or for their own safety.” 


Victims of Industrialism 


But there were others who were in the 
trades to which they had apprenticed them- 
selves in boyhood. An ancient chronicler 
might have termed them craftsmen, or a 
modern angler for discontent envisioned 
them as sullen victims of a crass industrial- 
ism, yet they responded quite affably when 
greeted by the vice president as Tom and 
Bill and Ed and Joe. Whatever of discon- 
tent enshrouded them seemed to spring 
from a meticulous regard for the quality of 
their handiwork. 

“Quantity production is vital,’’ com- 
mented the official, ‘‘although in the long 
run it is but the logical result of quality 
production. Quantity may advertise our 
firm name or trade-mark, but quality es- 
tablishes it. Minute routine inspection is 
necessary at various stages of manufacture, 
but the most economical form of inspection 
is that which each workman gives willingly 
to his own work. No permanent substitute 
will ever be found for it. So long as men 
combine this evidence of pridé in their work 
with a reasonable production they remain 
at trades they know best. T'o transfer them 
to less productive positions such as those I 
have mentioned would be as shortsighted 
as it would be to give a job to a man only 
because he happens to be young.” 
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There were still others, gray-haire 
to the casual observer appeared 
have no definite tasks or duties | 
them. They gave you the 
walking around aimlessly and 
that interest in the bustle about 
marked men of less or equal y 
been retired to the rear guard 
pace was slower. : 

You have glimpsed the typ 
seven o’clock to town, the e 
special to the steel mills, or op 
the subway when you were cour 
for the week-end. And if your m 
ture is not too highly polished 
mused to yourself: ‘“ Pretty 
have reached that age and | 
‘to keep your head above wa 
a day, six days a week, high 
older each year. Pretty t 
you suppose they do it?” 

On its myriad pay rolls © 
many titles for the type, but 
ranto of shop and office just 
the bill quite adequately.  ~—— 

“It’s the old story,” co 
friend, ‘of men who accept 1 
when it is shoved at them 
themselves mentally as well 
for the long pull. They have 
ity which so many men lack 
rein to—the ability, the imagi: 
ture themselves at fifty or sev 


When Opportunity 


“Ten or more years ago 
foremanship in this departme 
our best mechanics, who wa 
years of age. He had held th 
time for a week when the ri 
was sick, and had met every 
I remember distinctly he want 
to think it over. We gave ° 
reluctantly, for the simple reas 
a man hesitates to accept 
eagerly it is a fair indication f 
misjudged either his techni 
layout. Usually it is the lat 
he turned it down after we ha: 
for a decision. He said he w 
pretty well and the slight 
crease in pay, he felt, would 
him for the increased respon: 

‘He opened and closed thai 
came through,” he went on 
ward jerk of the head. “Tw 
began to fall down in the q 
work. His eyes at forty-eight 
they’d been at forty; nothi 
wrong with them, but their co 
micrometer work impaired 
tarded his work toward the end 

‘‘A younger man to whon 
that foremanship is superin 
shops today. I held that job 
time, and I have never forgo’ 
back when I made him the « 
Shall I finish this milling job fi 
he said. He is a little under fi 
so long as he carries that he 
ders he can have every infirm 
matism to crabbedness that old 
with and he will still be on th 
with us or a better one.” 

Columns back the question 
‘What is the answer to it all? 

Political platforms to the 
still remains a problem of and fo 
vidual, and there are as man 
there are men seeking answers. 

This side of Moscow there a 
ways for a man to earn a living 
hands, with his brain or with 
goes to it with his hands, well an 
youth will set the pace to th 
decides to let brains tell the sto 
youth will always be in the g 
ence and wisdom give him a con 
creasing advantage. When hee 
both hands and brain, though h 
ways compete with youth, the 
handicaps of advancing years are | 
his ability to capitalize what he 
in the back of his head. 2 

The nation once groped for an 
a problem as complex as this one. 
man solved it, but one man who 
to its solution pointed out to thi 
first they must clearly underst: 
then frankly face it. 3 

“Tf we could first know,” said 
““where we are and whither we are 
we could better judge what to do 
to do it.” \ 

So it is with a man at any ag 
crossroads. Only when he knows % 
is and something, however meagé! 
alluring, about the road ahead, 
determine what to do and how to 
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TAO TEA 
BALLS 


It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old haphazard 
manner. No more guess work—no 
messy tea leaves to clean up. 


The Tao Tea Ball way. Handy 
gauze balls—the modern, safe way 
of packing and serving. One Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups—according to 
strength desired—of an always uni- 
form and more delicious tea. The 
finest tea you ever tasted. 


3 SIZES 


FLOWERY. s 
SRANoE PEKOE 
BLEND e 


50-Ball Caddy 


SUPREME QUALITY 


Three generations of experts have 
labored to produce this supreme 
Flowery Orange Pekoe tea. Blended 
from tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of tea plants of the finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Good Hotels everywhere serve Tao Tea 


‘ Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


1A0 TEA 
BALLS 


Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


writers. To return to these self-constituted 
prima donnas—they wander around the the- 
atrical offices and agencies just as long as 
their money holds out, refusing anything but 
leading parts. Their refusals are scornful at 
first, then not so scornful, and after a while, 
if they are really in earnest, they take a 
chorus job for the experience, until some- 
thing better comes along. If they’re not 
really in earnest they go home and tell highly 
imaginative stories about wicked producers 
who would have starred them if they had 
been willing to pay the price. 

Then there’s the type of girl who goes 
into the chorus because it seems to her an 
easy way of making a fairly good living. 
Her family cannot afford to maintain her in 
idleness, and she has no particular talent or 
ambition, but she’s pretty, has a good 
figure and has always been considered a 
swell dancer. She doesn’t care much for 
work. She has an imagination a little be- 
yond stenography or bookkeeping or any 
other office work. And in the chorus you 
get thirty-five and forty dollars a week, 
sometimes more, and your daytimes prac- 
tically free. That’s the way she figures it. 
And her best beau has often told her that 
she’s much better looking than Peggy 
Joyce, so why not give ita try? She means 
to get married early, anyway, and a year or 
two in the chorus will be lots of fun. Be- 
sides, look at the chorus girls who marry 
millionaires! Maybe she’ll be one of the 
lucky ones. 

It would be foolish to pretend that all 
chorus girls are stained-glass saints who 
never have any fun, and who go straight 
home after the show every night to the poor 
invalid mother they are supporting, and 
send all their spare cash to the little brother 
they are sending through college. A fair 
proportion of the girls in the chorus are 
quite as naughty as they are alleged to be. 
Some of them are the celebrated gold dig- 
gers of song and story; many girls merely 
use the chorus as a stepping-stone to a life 
of ease and luxury, a likely place to meet 
men of wealth who will give them the 
diamonds and the motor cars they have 
read about. But why brand a whole pro- 
fession because of the peccadillos of a few? 
There are a good many girls who choose 
business careers for the same purpose, girls 
who take jobs in brokerage houses and 
banks because they think they’ll meet rich 
men there. And because of these the whole 
tribe of business girls is not condemned. 


The Chorus Girl of Royal Blood 


There’s another thing to consider, too, in 
this regard. Any time a chorus girl gets 
involved in an unpleasant situation, how- 
ever trivial, the newspapers play it up for 
all they can get out of it, while girls in less 
public positions can be mixed up in far 
more disagreeable things without getting a 
tenth of the publicity. Also almost in- 
variably girls who get into difficulties of any 
kind refer to themselves as chorus girls, 
even if the nearest they have ever been to 
a chorus was a seat in the gallery of a the- 
ater. Fora while this situation was so acute 
in New York that several musical-comedy 
producers issued identification cards to their 
girls. 

Practically every musical-comedy chorus 
today boasts at least one girl, sometimes 
more, of really good family. Sometimes it 
is a girl who is bored with society and has 
prevailed upon her bewildered parents to 
let her try the stage for a little while, but 
more often it is a clever resourceful girl 
whose family has position but little money, 
and who does not care for a life of genteel 
poverty. Girls such as these lend tone to a 
chorus, and the producer is usually quite 
pleased to get them. Incidentally, during 
the past season there have been a good 
many English girls in Broadway choruses. 
It is amusing to record the fact that at 
least once during the season the press agent 
of each show has sent out an announce- 
ment declaring that his particular chorus 
girlis distantly related to the British royal 
family and once danced with the Prince of 
Wales. Nobody believed it, but everybody 
printed it, so the press agent and the chorus 
girl were happy. 

A difference in type is not the only differ- 
ence between the chorus girl of a decade or 
two ago and the one of today. Formerly all 
the girls had to do was look pretty. Now 
that’s the least of the job. Pretty they 
must be, of course, but in addition to that 


they must have talent—good voices, clever 
dancing, and in many cases the ability to do 
some sort of specialty. In huge and splen- 
did revues, of course, the girls still come on 
as aunit; there is not much place for indi- 
vidual work among the chorus. But the 
majority of musical shows, and a number of 
revues, too, are giving their chorus girls a 
chance to step out of the line and do some- 
thing alone—a brief dance, a solo on the 
ukulele, a special chorus to a song. Pro- 
ducers find they get better all-round work 
from their girls if they give them something 
of this sort to do. There‘is an incentive, a 
real reason for working harder. 

Chorus girls today naturally get much 
better pay than their sisters of a few years 
ago. For a long time the average salary of 
a chorus girl was eighteen dollars a week— 
eighteen, that is, for the dancers, the 
ponies and mediums, while the showgirls, 
the tall ones who did nothing but parade 
in fine clothes, got twenty dollars. And in 
the old days the entire circumstances of the 
chorus girls’ life were different. There was 
no time limit placed on rehearsals, for in- 
stance. It was not at all unusual for a 
chorus to rehearse without pay for eight or 
ten weeks in a show that failed after its 
first week on Broadway. Now no chorus 
can be rehearsed without pay for more than 
four weeks. The chorus formerly had to 
pay for its own shoes and stockings, but 
now these articles are supplied by the man- 
agement, as they should be. Altogether 
conditions are greatly improved. The 
chorus girl of today, in an ordinary show, 
where she just has the customary routine to 
go through, gets thirty-five or forty dollars 
a week, while in a show where she has some 
specialty to do she may get fifty or sixty 
dollars. In The Follies and similar enter- 
tainments the showgirls, who have to be 
unusually beautiful, and who make eight 
or ten changes of costumes during a per- 
formance, get seventy-five and occasionally 
a hundred dollars a week. 


The Day of Perfect Thirty-Twos 


In addition to their chorus jobs, many of 
these girls earn money during the day. 
Some of them, if they have acquired some- 
thing of a reputation for beauty, get brief 
movie engagements from time to time, 
while many of them pose for artists and also 
for photographic studios. And often they 
are paid handsomely by the manufacturers 
of some widely advertised product, usually 
a beauty aid, for the use of their pictures 
and testimonials. Each season, it seems, 
some girl will be singled out either by the 
management she works for or by a series of 
fortuitous circumstances, for particular 
notice, and in that way a vogue will be 
created for her. Jessie Reed, who has re- 
cently married and retired from the stage, 
was for two seasons, at least, the best- 
known and highest-salaried chorus girl in 
America. 

Speaking, as I was a few paragraphs 
back, of the three types of chorus girls— 
ponies, mediums and showgirls—leads to 
still another difference between the old and 
the new. It is a difference in size and shape. 
In the days when the Florodora Sextet 
was the standard of beauty among choruses, 
a girl had to answer the requirements of a 
perfect thirty-six before she was considered 
eligible at all. If she erred in this regard it 
had to be on the generous side. Nowadays 
even a thirty-four is regarded with slight 
disfavor. Thirty-twos are about the right 
size for the ultra-modern chorus. And in 
practically all choruses the pony-ballet type 
of girl has been eliminated. There are only 
two sizes today—the mediums, who do the 
dancing, and the big girls, who wear the 
gowns. Someshows donot even have the big 
girls at all, contenting themselves with a 
small but talented chorus. 

Quite a number of shows lately have used 
only eight or ten girls, instead of the usual 
sixteen, twenty and twenty-four. One 
piece tried this with very good effect. 

This show, of the small, intimate type, 
used only eight girls, giving each one a 
specialty to do during the course of the 
evening. The experiment was so successful 
that the chorus stole the notices the day 
after the show opened—that is, the re- 
viewers paid more attention to the work of 
the chorus than they did to the principals. 
Several other shows of last season followed 
this example, with equally interesting re- 
sults. A reyue which opened in June has a 
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Te ’T run the sewing 4 
chine with your feet. Le. 
electricity do it! This marvelou| 
little motor (patented) will noy, 
make your old sewing machine a | 
speedy and easy to operate as thi! 
latest electric models. Merely plac 
it next to the hand wheel. That’) 
all; done in a second. No tools 0) 
screws or belts. 
Then sewall you. 
want, the nev. 
healthful way 
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sensational chorus. These girls are really 
remarkable, and were selected from a list of 
nearly a thousand girls. 

On the whole, the modern tendency 
seems to be to give the girls a chance. 
Edward Royce, that wizard among stage 
directors, who has put on many editions of 
The Follies, has expressed his attitude in a 
singlesentence. ‘The chorus girl of today,” 
Mr. Royce declares, ‘‘is the star of to- 
morrow.” 

This is more than theory. It is easy to 
summon up a dozen or so important names 
in the theater today which can be traced 
back to the chorus. The most notable of 
all is Elsie Ferguson, one of the finest 
emotional actresses on the current stage, 
who began her career as a chorus girl in 


_The Belle of New York. Ina Claire, that 


most beautiful and charming of comedi- 
ennes, was originally a member of the chorus 
who worked her way up through several 
seasons in The Follies, where she im- 
personated stars, to the rank of stardom 
in her. own right. Justine Johnstone, who 
not long ago returned from a most suc- 
cessful engagement in London, where she 
was starred in a series of plays, started as 
a chorus girl. So did Edith Day, who is 
now starring. So did Peggy Wood and 
June Walker and Kay Laurell, all of whom 
are leading women in the legitimate 
theater today. The beautiful and much 
press-agented Peggy Joyce once decorated 
a front line. Shirley Vernon, who suc- 
ceeded Marilynn Miller in the title réle of 
Sally, is a graduate of Mr. Ziegfeld’s group 
of glorified girls. And at the present time 
in New York a lovely Dresden china 
figure from the ranks of The Follies chorus 
is in the process of transformation. 

The Dresden china doll is Mae Daw, 
who for the past few seasons has been one 
of the many beautiful girls for which The 
Follies is noted. Last season Mae was 
endowed by Mr. Ziegfeld with an infini- 
tesimal part. She did so well with her bit 
that this year she was intrusted with a 
good deal more, and after the first-night 
reviews were out Mr. Ziegfeld signed her 
up for five years, which probably means 
that she will follow in the footsteps of 
Marilynn Miller, Mary Eaton and Shirley 
Vernon. 

A great many girls who are at present at 
the top of the ladder in the movies were 
originally chorus girls. Among those who 
come immediately to mind are Marion 
Davies, Mae Murray and Nita Naldi, 
although no doubt there are a score or 
more of others. 


Brief Brilliance 


It is really in the straight musical 
comedies, however, that the individual 
work of a chorus girl has a chance to be 
recognized, and, realizing this, many girls 
who are more interested in building up a 
future than they are in having a glamorous 
present to boast about prefer to work in 
a smaller production and understudy the 
star or one of the other principal girls. As 
I said before, frequently this leads to sud- 
den success, but occasionally the result is 
an unhappy one. 

A couple of seasons ago in a popular 
musical comedy there was a sweet little 
chorus girl who, chiefly because she bore a 
fleeting resemblance to the star, was per- 
mitted to understudy the rdle. And as 
those things happen in life as well as in 
fiction, one day the star fell ill and the 
little chorus girl got her chance to play 
the part. She went in on a few hours’ 
notice, and acquitted herself very well for 
an understudy. But that was the trouble. 
Everyone who saw her do the part said, 
“Yes, she’s awfully good, for an under- 
study.”’ She was very sweet and appealing. 
Her dancing was pretty good, her singing 
wasn’t bad and her acting was quite nice. 
But she lacked the spark, the thing that 
cannot be described, but which carries the 
audience along so that it really cares what 
happens to the little girl on the stage. She 


had all the separate requirements, but- 


somehow the motive power wasn’t there. 
It so happened that the star was unable 
to return to the cast at all, so the little 
chorus girl continued in the stellar réle for 
about six weeks, until the play closed. She 
expected, of course, to continue in the part 
when the piece went on tour, but the 
management decided that she couldn’t 
quite carry it, and told her, regretfully 
enough, that if she wanted to go on the 
road it would have to be in her old capacity 
as a chorus girl. She was heartbroken, 
naturally, and refused to go under those 
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conditions. She went to several other 
offices and got a hearing on the strength of 
having played the leading role of this play, 
but nobody was willing to engage her for 
an important part, and she couldn’t bring 
herself to accept a minor one after once 
having tasted glory. It was unfortunate 
for her. If she had continued as a chorus 
girl and worked hard, perhaps some day 
she would have found her right place, but 
this experience really spoiled whatever 
chance she may have had for a big career. 
Opportunity that comes too soon is often 
as futile as opportunity that comes too late. 

Unemployment among chorus girls is 
always a favorite topic for newspaper- 
feature writers. During the past season 
there were dozens of stories in the dailies 
about the tremendous number of chorus 
girls who could not find work, some setting 
the figure as high as thirty-five hundred. 
This is in direct contradiction to the plain- 
tive wail of musical-comedy producers and 
stage directors, who say there are not 
enough good chorus girls to go round. One 
reason why the number of unemployed 
girls seems so high is that every young 
woman—and some not so young—who 
wishes she were a chorus girl, or who thinks 
it might be nice to be a chorus girl, or 
whose best friend’s brother knows a chorus 
girl, refers to herself as a chorus girl, just 
as every man who has had a letter printed 
in the Vox Populi column of his local 
newspaper says, “Oh, yes, I used to be a 
newspaperman myself once,’”’ and every 
stenographer says, “This is Mr. Blank’s 
private secretary speaking.” 


Picking a Chorus 


It is quite true that there are more 
chorus girls than there are chorus jobs, but 
it is not true that there are more good- 
looking and clever chorus girls than there 
are chorus jobs. This may seem like a 
gross exaggeration, but I can take my oath 
on its accuracy; to get a chorus—a good 
chorus of sixteen girls—for a regulation 
three-act musical comedy which does not 
make any special demands, the producer 
has to interview at least two hundred 
girls, sometimes more. And if he wants a 
chorus that can do specialties, five hundred 
is not too many. I know that in a recent 
show which needed eight girls, each one of 
whom could do some stunt by herself, the 
director saw four hundred applicants before 
he picked his octet. And he was even 
willing to concede a little on looks, willing 
to take talent at the expense of tremendous 
beauty. 

The process of selecting a chorus is most 
interesting. First of all the producer noti- 
fies the various chorus agencies, of which 
there are a great many, to send out a call 
for girls. A theater and an hour are set. 
In addition to the agency call his own 
office usually has a list of several hundred 
girls used in former productions or fur- 
nished by the stage manager, who knows 
them from other shows. Postcards are sent 
to these girls as well. Sometimes, if the 
producer is interested in getting new girls 
without previous chorus experience, he 
inserts an advertisement in the Sunday 
want-ad sections, and also sends out a 
notice to the dramatic editors. 

The morning of the call arrives. It is 
set for twelve o’clock, let us say, at the 
Times Square Theater. Among those 
present are the stage manager, the dance 
director and the general manager. The 
producer himself comes in, late, of course. 
Sometimes the author of the piece is there, 
and occasionally the composer, if he can 
be interested at such an early stage of the 
game. If possible the leading man is sup- 
posed to be there, because, after all, the 
girls do most of their work with him, and 
he must approve of them. But usually he 
is out playing golf or he doesn’t like to get 
up so early in the day, and the first selec- 
tion is made without him. Later he objects 
to about half of them and the whole thing 
has to be done over again. 

The girls start coming at about eleven. 
By noon the stage is packed. The foot- 
lights are on and the girls, standing around 
in motley dress, without regular stage 
make-up, look none too prepossessing. 
From the first row, where he holds forth, 
surrounded by his henchmen, the producer 
bellows loudly. 

“Take ’em away,” he howls. ‘‘They’re 
terrible. Not a good-looker in the bunch.” 
But he doesn’t mean it. That’s just his 
way of expressing himself. The stage 
manager, who knows him too well to take 
him at his word, runs around the stage, 
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getting some semblance of order out of the 
prevailing chaos. He stands the girls in 
long lines across the stage, four or five 
rows deep. They vary in height from four 
feet three to six feet eight, in weight from 
ninety pounds to a hundred and ninety. 
Some are sixteen and some look as though 
they might be sixty. Some are in blue 
serge suits, some in gingham dresses, a few 
are decked out in semi-evening gowns, 
swathed in tulle and draperies. About a 
quarter of them are attired in practice 
clothes, which may be rompers, one-piece 
bathing suits, boys’ running pants or spe- 
cially made suits of gayly colored knickers 
and Russian blouses. Some have their 
stockings rolled down below the knees, 
some have them drawn discreetly up, some 
are wearing none at all. There are red 
heads, heads of chestnut brown, black 
ones, auburn ones, blondes of every hue, 
real and artificial; bobbed hair, long hair, 
medium hair, shingled, Dutch cut, mar- 
celed, straight, well-groomed hair and 
tousled hair—‘“‘you pays your money and 
you takes your choice.” An utterly be- 
wildering assortment, ranging from the pos- 
itively ravishing to the perfectly frightful. 

A few weeks ago I attended a chorus call 
for a musical comedy now in preparation. 
The producer, in notifying the agencies and 
in sending out his advertisement and news- 
paper announcement, had said specifically 
that for this first call he was interested on 
a basis of beauty only. 

“Beauty is the paramount considera- 
tion,’’ his announcement had stated. ‘“‘Nat- 
urally the girls must have ability, but the 
main consideration at the present time is 
beauty, both of face and figure. Do not 
come unless you are really beautiful.” 

Nothing could be more specific than 
that. Yet when I reached the theater at 
twelve o’clock I found on the stage a 
heterogeneous collection of females, some 
of whom were at least as ugly as Medusa 
and as old. One woman was easily a grand- 
mother, and she weighed two hundred 
pounds if she weighed an ounce. At first 
they thought she had come to chaperon 
one of the girls, and somebody questioned 
her about it. 


Making the Grade 


“Oh, no,” she said coyly, “I want to get 
in the chorus myself. I have a very good 
voice. I studied five years under De 
Reszke. Of course I usually have prima 
donna parts, but this season 2)» She 
would have trailed on indefinitely if the 
stage manager hadn’t leaped in and told 
her firmly there was no use. It’s pathetic, 
but it happens so often one gets quite 
hardened to it. ; 

After two hours of wrangling and squab- 
bling, perhaps thirty-five out of the two 
hundred applicants have been tentatively 
selected. The rest are dismissed with 
thanks, but another half hour is consumed 
while they wait around, vainly hoping that 
some miracle will happen and they’ll be 
told to stay. Often some of them will try 
to sneak into the group of lucky ones. 
Finally they straggle out. 

The names of these thirty-five are taken, 
and they are told to report back in a week. 
Then the dance director puts them through 
their paces and eliminates the ones who 
don’t pass his test. And the composer 
tries their voices and eliminates the ones 
who don’t pass his test. Maybe the prima 
donna comes around and finds fault with 
one or two. The leading man registers his 
objections. And the producer discovers 
that some of them aren’t as pretty as he 
thought. So perhaps out of the thirty-five 
who were tentatively selected from the 
original two hundred, three get as far as 
beginning rehearsals. This whole pro- 
cedure is gone over until the eight or 
sixteen or twenty girls are selected. It 
takes a long time and a good deal of 
patience. Then often girls drop out during 
rehearsals, or are dropped, and the scuffle 
begins again. 

It’s no easy job to qualify as a chorus 
girl. A girl has to be considerable of a 
person to have the looks, the dancing 
ability and the voice to get into a modern 
chorus. The tradition that chorus girls 
are stupid was probably originated by a 
homely woman as a form of self-defense. 
Chorus girls aren’t stupid as aclass. Maybe 
a few of them are, but that’s just the law of 
averages. As a matter of fact, they can’t 
be stupid. They may not be well educated 
on the whole, and their brains may not be 
developed along scientific lines, but I 
maintain that they are not stupid! 
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You can’t be altogether brainless and 
learn a dozen or more highly intricate sets 
of dance steps, each one of which is a feat 
in itself. I tried it once and I know. Last 
winter there was a vacancy in the chorus of 
a musical comedy with which I was as- 
sociated, and I thought it would be a great 
idea to fill it for a little while, so I could be 
right with the girls and really find out 
what they thought about. After rehearsing 
a few days I gave it up in despair. I sup- 
pose I could have learned those laby- 
rinthian steps eventually, -but it didn’t 
seem worth all the trouble to me, not to 
speak of the dance director. To be a 
successful chorus girl requires a remarkable 
power of coordination and a retentive 
memory, as well as a definite amount of 
brain power, even if it doesn’t take the 
form of intellectual attainment. After that 
experience my respect for chorus girls went 
up a hundred per cent. 

The great controversy which seems to be 
shaking the entire country just now—the 
bobbed-hair battle, I mean—has spread 
to the theatrical world. Some managers 
prefer short-haired girls, saying they can 
work with more freedom, while others 
claim that girls with what used to be known 
as their crowning glory intact make a 
prettier picture. 


Sisters Under the Skin 


Mr. Ziegfeld has just added a barber 
chair and a barber—feminine—to his other 
backstage equipment, so that his girls can 
be clipped between numbers. He repre- 
sents the extreme left wing, while on the 
extreme right is Philip Goodman, who 
decided that for his new musical comedy 
he would get a whole chorus of long-haired 
girls. The tired business man, he figured, 
is tired, among other things, of looking at 
girls with shaved necks. The probabilities 
are that the T.B.M.’s daughter, stenog- 
rapher, and maybe even his wife, have 
short hair, and that consequently he would 
be more diverted by a chorus full of long- 
haired beauties. Acting upon this theory, 
the producer made his wishes known, but 
that was as far as he got. Of the two 
hundred girls who answered his call less 
than twenty had long hair, and fully half 
of those were old or homely. So he had to 
renounce his novel idea. In the matter of 
hair, as in other things, the chorus girl is 
much like all other girls. 

That point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. If you were to stand in the wings 
of a theater where a musical comedy was 
in progress, and watch what the chorus 
girls were doing while waiting for a song 
cue, you’d be surprised to find them doing 
just about the same things, in the same 
proportion, as any other group of girls 
might be doing while sitting around idle. 

Some would be reading. You might find 
Flaming Youth, The Outline of History, 
White Shadows in the South Seas, Snappy 
Stories, a French grammar and The Blind 
Bow-Boy all being read within ten feet of 
one another. 

Some would be sewing—one on a fluffy 
bit of underwear, another on a bungalow 
apron to wear around the house. Still 
another, with a rapturous look, would be 
knitting on a sweater for her recently 
acquired husband, a chorus boy in the show 
she was with last season. Incidentally, 
about one-quarter of the girls in every 
show are married, most often to very 
young boys they have met in other shows. 
I knew one chorus girl who kept a sewing 
machine in her dressing room, and between 
acts and numbers she’d run up curtains or 
hangings for their tiny apartment on 
Washington Heights, just like any other 
happy young housewife. Some of the girls 
are divorced, too, just as some other girls 
are everywhere. 

Some would be sitting around doing 
nothing, just gossiping or flirting idly with 
the boys; one would surely be at the back- 
stage telephone, making a date for after 
the show. 

After the show, when the make-up is off 
and the street clothes on, the girls file out 
into the street. Some go right home to 
Brooklyn or Harlem or Staten Island, and 
some start out on gay parties at near-by 
cabarets or distant road houses. 

The main point is this: No matter where 
it is they’re going, halfway down the 
block, after one of these chorus girls has 
mingled with the crowd pouring out of the 
theaters, she is indistinguishable from one 
of the girls who ten minutes before was 
part of her audience. Just a modern girl. 

That is The Chorus Lady, Model 1924. 
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EARLIER AND LATER DAYS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


is that all J. C.’s friends accepted me on 
indisputable terms. Though I have not 
many illusions about my merits, I must say 
that I never had the slightest doubt about 
the sincerity of their friendly feelings toward 
me. I may truly say I was never made to 
feel that I was in the way; and this, I take 
it, was a great compliment. 

As to J. C., his view was character- 
istically conscientious and simple. I re- 
member his once telling me that almost 
directly we were married—perhaps within 
the hour—he perceived what he had done, 
and got into a panic at the thought that he 
hadn’t the slightest idea of how to take care 
of a young girl, a wife, not even from ob- 
servation. Where could he have seen it? 
Not at school and still less on the high seas, 
while his stays ashore were but experiences 
of utter loneliness. It was only natural, he 
said, that he should have been very fright- 
ened. But he perceived very soon that the 
young girl, the wife, could not only take care 
of herself but also knew how to take care of 
him, and then he understood the blessed- 
ness of the married state. 

On another occasion, in the course of a 
discussion of a person we knew, he declared 
to me that he couldn’t see himself married 
to anybody else. He couldn’t even begin 
to imagine such a thing. And that also 
was a great compliment. With the arrival 
of the first child a subtle change came 
upon our intimate feelings, a new sense of 
closer and even more simple unity of our 
two lives. 

We never managed to beat the record of 
three auspicious events in about two 
months, and our first home in Ivy Walls is 
memorable mainly on that account, and 
for my first meeting with Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. We didn’t live there very long. 
Its low situation, practically on the Essex 
marsh, was a serious drawback. We de- 
cided, with great reluctance, on account of 
getting away from the Hopes, to move into 
a farmhouse in Kent, rented to us by Mr. 
F. M. Hueffer, whose acquaintance we had 
made lately. The idea was that we should 
stay there six months and look about us, 
but in the end we took it over completely 
and did not leave it till our first boy was 
ten years old. 

I can truly say that I enjoyed every mo- 
ment of our boys’ early childhood. Neither 
Borys nor John, born some years later, had 
anurse; but we had a maid who was greatly 
attached to them, who came to us very 
young and remained for twenty years. Pent 
Farm, though charmingly situated, was 
rather lonely and we had some difficulty in 
getting girls tostay. Mr. John Galsworthy, 
to whose unfailing friendship we both owe 
more than can be expressed in words, who 
used to run down often for a day’s or two 
days’ visit, had many views of me in the 
kitchen—it opened straight from the din- 
ing room—with Borys on one arm while my 
other hand hovered over thesaucepans from 
which his next meal would come. In fact, 
he and the other guests used often to walk 
right in and greet me there on their arrival. 


The Blackwood Period 


The early years, the home of which was 
Pent Farm, fall into two periods—the first 
one of four years marked by J. C.’s better 
health and to which he always refers as his 
Blackwood period. While Borys learned 
to walk and talk and take his place in the 
world, J. C. wrote Youth and the Heart of 
Darkness, stories that attracted attention, 
and then turned to Lord Jim, of which I 
think about fifteen pages had been written 
in Ivy Walls. Into this period also fall the 
two novels in which J. C. collaborated with 
Mr. F. M. Hueffer, who was a very fre- 
quent visitor, staying with us sometimes 
for many days, while we used to drive often 
over to Winchelsea, where the Hueffers had 
a charming bungalow. We had rooms in a 
hotel, but we generally spent our days with 
them. 

It was at that time that I saw Mr. Henry 
James for the first time. J. C. knew him 
before, but he came over from Rye to call 
on us and make my acquaintance. Our 
small boy, a very important person by 
now—though the fact was concealed from 
him as much as possible—earned the esteem 
of his father on that occasion. He hated to 
be taken on the knee and generally disliked 
being nursed in that way; but this is ex- 
actly what Mr. James did, and the little 
fellow sat perfectly resigned and still for 


more than half an hour, till Mr. James re- 
leased him with a kiss. J. C.’s opinion of 
his son’s character went up considerably 
from that day. The boy’s first remark 
when he saw Mr. James cross the street 
was ‘‘Oh, mamma dear, isn’t he an ele- 
gant fowl?’ I had been reading Lear’s 
Nonsense to him. 

Later, much later, the literary critics 
seemed. to find that the end of the Black- 
wood period marked a change in J. C.’s 
manner. My attitude toward his work was 
never critical—it was too much part of 
himself; if anything it was perhaps ma- 
ternal. I welcomed his productions with 
affection more than with any other feeling; 
with curiosity, too, for by then the type- 
writing was being done in London, and J. 
C., without being secretive, disliked ex- 
tremely to let anybody see any unfinished 
piece of work. His references to it were of 
the briefest kind. But if he was evolving a 
new manner, then the volume called Ty- 
phoon, standing as it does between the end 
of the Blackwood phase and the beginning 
of a phase marked by the composition of 
Nostromo, may be regarded as a transition 
book. Those tales were noticed in a par- 
ticular way; in a sort of way that induced 
Mr. Harvey, who was lately United States 
Ambassador to England, but was then the 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, to buy Nos- 
tromo for his firm without seeing it at all, 
and in fact quite a long time before the book 
was finished. While working at it J. C. 
had a serious illness which caused much 
anxiety to me and his friends. But he re- 
covered surprisingly quickly. We went for 
a change to London, and he managed to do 
some work there absolutely in lodgings—to 
my surprise—and under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, for it was at that time that I 
became a source of anxiety to him. 


Illness and Anxiety 


The trouble was sprung on him one frosty 
morning when he had gone out early to 
breakfast with Mr. John Galsworthy and I 
on my side had gone out to do some early 
shopping. On coming out from Barker’s I 
slipped the cartilage of both knees at once 
and fell on the pavement, hurting very 
badly the knee already damaged by an ac- 
cident I had had at the age of sixteen. I had 
with me my maid and the small boy. Two 
passers-by helped me to my feet, and I ac- 
tually managed to walk into a café some 
yards distant and send a message to J. C. 
He came in a great fright and helped me to 
walk to our lodgings in Gordon Place. My 
fortitude failed me then and it was many 
days before I could move off the couch. So, 
on a day that opened like any other day, 
without particular forebodings as to good 
or evil, twenty years ago, as I write these 
words, the whole coloring, the mental com- 
plexion and even the material details of all 
our future life became permanently affected 
before half past ten in the morning. 

At times, looking back on it, it seems a 
little nightmarish, not only in its more or 
less constant physical suffering but also in 
its grip on one’s mentality and in its per- 
sistent hindrance of the freedom of one’s 
movements. One would like to dismiss it in 
silence, but it can’t be kept out of this sum- 
mary survey. Before Nostromo was fin- 
ished an operation had been decided upon, 
and when the book appeared I was ac- 
tually in a nursing home for that purpose. 

Nostromo turned out a black frost as far 
as the public went. J. C. was bitterly dis- 
appointed. It is the only time I saw him 
display any feeling as to the fate of. his 
books, and I didn’t wonder at it, because 
I knew how much effort, what sum of 
vitality and nervous force he had expended 
in the writing of that book. For some time 
he could not regain a creative mood, except 
for a short story or two; but he found ref- 
uge from that worry in the writing of the 
what I think marvelous pages of The Mir- 
ror of the Sea. 

Our Pent Farm period comes practically 
to an end with the advent of John, our sec- 
ond boy, though he was not a native of the 
place. Mr. and Mrs. John Galsworthy lent 
him their house in London to begin life in. 
While we were awaiting his arrival there, 
J. C. was finishing the first, shorter, ver- 
sion of The Secret Agent. As I did not 
know in the least what the book was about, 
I could not account to myself for the grimly 
ironic expression I used to catch on his face 
whenever he came to give me a look-in. 
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Could it haye reference to the expected 
baby? No, it was only a reflection of the 
book’s coloring. J. C. was as pleased with 
this baby as with the other boy. His first 
remark, I believe, was “‘That fellow looks 
like an Italian,” while his brother’s was the 
offer of half the cat and half the dog. Later 
it was amusing to me to watch John, aged 
about three, winding his father round his 
little finger. 

The end of our early years was overshad- 
owed by cruel anxiety, as we nearly lost 
both our boys at the same time—the baby 
from sheer exhaustion during a very severe 
and prolonged attack of whooping cough, 
and the elder, then approaching his tenth 
year, from pleurisy; all that in a hotel at 
Champel, near Geneva. While I was fight- 
ing for the last spark of life in John, J. C. 
looked after Borys, and earned my addi- 
tional respect by managing under those 
circumstances to rewrite and expand by 
some fifteen thousand words the end of The 
Secret Agent. 

That book in its present form marks for 
me literarily the end of our early days. 
After thankfully bringing both children 
home, we decided to leave Pent Farm and 
move out of Kent altogether, to a house 
called Someries in Bedfordshire. I con- 
clude we must have been suffering from 
temporary aberration of mind, because we 
discovered that the only place for us, after 
all, was the county of Kent. We felt as if 
we had been exiled. Therefore our tenancy 
of Someries did not last more than a year 
and a half. J. C., without suffering from 
any acute attacks of gout, was being mildly 
tormented all the time. But most of the 
stories in the Set of Six were written there, 
and almost all the whole first part of the 
novel called Under Western. Eyes, the only 
book which, from a few words dropped at 
different times, I thought he regretted hav- 
ing begun at all. 

He told me once that this work, which he 
considered to be intensely personal in its 
views and its style, would be pronounced by 
critics to be derivative. 

“They will be trying to drag in com- 
parisons with Russian writers of a certain 
kind,” he said. 

The mere thought of it was odious to 
him, and I quite understand why. He held 
quite tenaciously to the fact of Poland’s 
Western temperament, traditions and cul- 
ture being altogether removed from Slay- 
onism except geographically. His appre- 
hensions were realized to some extent—to 
my great regret. 


Our Six-Room Cottage 


Otherwise Someries is memorable to me 
for the fact that the first number of the 
English Review was partly edited and ac- 
tually put together there. The final opera- 
tion took the whole of one night. Mr. F. 
M. Hueffer arrived late in the afternoon, 
accompanied by his secretary and his sub- 
editor, all carrying parcels of papers and 
very little other luggage besides. Each 
took possession of a separate room, and 
that night nobody slept in that house ex- 
cept the baby and, of course, the servants. 
I went to bed in the usual way, yet did 
nothing but listen to the sounds of foot- 
steps and to the voices conversing between 
the ground floor and the first floor, over the 
banisters. That night’s consumption of 
lamp oil and candles was prodigious. I like 
to remember that period of excitement, if 
it were only for the reason that one of what 
I consider J. C.’s more precious books, the 
Personal Record, owes its existence to the 
English Review. 

From the spacious Someries we changed 
into a cottage of six tiny rooms. But we 
were back in Kent. Those were strait- 
ened quarters, but we made up our minds 
to remain in them for years if need be, wait- 
ing till we could discover something more 
adequate. 

There, in a room not much bigger than a 
monk’s cell, but much more encumbered 
with furniture, J. C. finished Under West- 
ern Eyes; and it was in that same room— 
as the most cheerful of all—that in a bed 
I had put there he lay through nearly three 
months of a most severe illness, during 
which he says that he never came to him- 
self or opened his eyes either night or day 
without seeing me by his bedside. 

I saw from the first what it would be and 
had a couch put in there for myself. I could 
have but little aid from an old maid who 
helped me to look after John. Our cottage 
neighbors were very kind and sympathetic 
to us—strangers—and we had the unremit- 
ting friendly care of our doctor, the same 
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who had attended us in our Pent Farm 
days. 

It was four months before I took J. C. 
for his first convalescent drive. Under 
Western Eyes had been out more than a 
month and, so to speak, had no sale what- 
ever. It was unfortunate, yet J. C. did not 
appear to care. We seemed condemned to 
that six-room cottage for life; it had 
grown odious to both of us. But on that 
day our luck turned. As we drove along a 
familiar lane we passed a house we had 
known by sight for years. It had the ap- 
pearance of being unoccupied. The gate of 
the drive was open. I was inspired to direct 
our driver to turn into it. The rustic care- 
Moa thought there was no harm in our see- 
ing it. 

J. C. was much too weak.to walk about; 
but he sat on the low window sill of a room 
that was afterward our dining room, while 
I and the child went all over the place. It 
was not big; but after the cottage it 
seemed palatial, and John found great de- 
light in shouting in the empty rooms. J. C. 
and I felt we must have this; but the care- 
taker, pocketing my half crown, assured us 
that it was impossible; the gentleman was 
going to make a week-end cottage of it for 
himself. Still, he gave us his name and his 
London address. To make along story 
short, with a rapidity that seemed like en- 
chantment, but was really the magic of 
human kindness, the house became ours on 
a yearly tenancy. 


The Birth of Many Books 


I sent J. C. away to the care of a friend 
while I directed the move, which was only 
seven miles, put every bit of furniture in its 
place according to a plan which I had in 
my mind’s eye, and then wired to him to 
come home. I met him at the railway sta- 
tion. As I watched -him come along I 
thought how very ghostlike he still looked. 
Next day after breakfast he walked, still 
shaky, into the room which combined the 
functions of drawing-room and study, and 
wrote the first pages of The Smile of For- 
tune. 

That auspicious title ushered in a period 
of happy activity and comparatively good 
health for J. C. Here I watched the birth 
of many books—the stories of Twixt Land 
and Sea and Within the Tides, the novels 
Chance—the first library success—and 
Victory, the last of the prewar works, which 
came into existence without a name. J. C. 
gave himself up to this work with great in- 
tensity, but as usual not saying anything 
about it. Then, one morning as I was in the 
front of the house having a look at the 
flower beds, a window flew open upstairs 
and he put his head out and shouted to me, 
“T’ve got the title! It’s Victory!’’ Then, 
after a pause, he added, “‘ And it is the last 
word I have written.’’ I was delighted to 
learn that the book was finished and to 
hear its promising name on that bright 
forenoon on an early day in May, 1914. No 
premonition of the coming war intruded 
upon my quiet contentment. 

The next event that followed before the 
war shadow fell on our thoughts and on the 
very spirit of the land was our eldest boy’s 
leaving the Worcester with a good leaving 
certificate. He had been too happy in that 
school ship not to feel a little cast down by 
the separation, but he soon got very inter- 
ested in the project of our journey to Po- 
land. We had been invited to a Polish 
country house, and J. C. was very glad that 
the boys should see something of the Polish 
life and also visit Cracow, the town of their 
father’s school days, before they grew too 
old to care for the early associations of their 
father’s life. 

The events, impressions and feelings of 
that journey have been related by J. C. in 
their essentials in the three articles called 
Poland Revisited. But in any case this 
would not be the place for me to enter into 
the mental and emotional experience of 
what I may call our captivity and our re- 
lease from an internment which might have 
lasted for years, but from: which we es- 
caped, thanks to the efforts and influence of 
Mr. Penfield, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Austria. We reached: London in 
the first week of November, and I could see 
that there was trouble ahead for poor J. C. 
My greatest concern was to get him home 
as quickly as possible. 

Our eldest boy had to curb his impa- 
tience in deference to his father’s will and 
on the assurance of that man whom he im- 
plicitly trusted that he would not be too 
late to play his part in whatever: fate 
reserved for his country. Ultimately, in 
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August, 1915, he got his commission as 
second lieutenant and his instructions to 
join the depot at Grove Park. 

On the day he left home to join his depot 
he was seventeen and a half years old and 
looked very youthful. J. C., whose mission 
generally it was to take him to his various 
schools and leave him behind there, went 
with him on that occasion too. He did not 
go all the way to the camp, however. He 
got out of the car at Bromley, at the rail- 
way station, and came home by train. He 
told me that the look of ecstatic happiness 
on the boy’s face was enough to frighten 
anybody. 

J. C. and I had at least the comfort of 
having John with us, and I had need of 
every comfort I could get, because just at 
that time I was not feeling at all well. But 
presently J. C., on the invitation of the 
Admiralty, went away to visit some of our 
naval bases. [ must say that I felt his ab- 
sence very much, though, of course, I did 
not say a single discouraging word. 

Our older boy’s first leave was in 1917, 
and he was at home on his nineteenth 
birthday. I looked at him with a certain 
wonder. He had developed physically and 
looked strangely mature in every way. 
Only his manner with me remained what it 
had been in his school days. I had fifteen 
days of fearful joy. 

The days of parting after leave do not 
bear much talking about. I must render 
ourselves the justice that we kept smiling 
all the time, but each of those days seemed 
in prospect more than one could bear. It 
was at this time that J. C. finished his 
story The Shadow-Line, which he dedicated 
“To Borys and all his generation.”’ This 
dedication used to trouble me all the time 
my boy was at the Front. There seemed 
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to be in it something ominous, though of 
course the line alluded to has no relation to 
passage from life to death, but symbolizes 
the passage from the irresponsible early 
youth to the wider self-realization and the 
responsibilities of manhood. 

Early in October a War Office telegram 
was delivered at our house expressing the 
regret of the Secretary of State that our 
boy had been severely shell-shocked and 
gassed during the army’s advance on the 
Menin Road. The consequence of the 
shock developed slowly and all we heard of 
him was the news that he was being moved 
from one hospital to another. Our anxieties 
were kept alive all the time, and meantime 
I had managed to catch bronchitis, which 
laid me up and added much to the strain 
from which J. C. was suffering. But mean- 
time he had managed to finish The Arrow 
of Gold and could devote himself to the 
task of nursing me with unremitting care. 

One day in early December, at dusk, we 
heard a car come to the front door and J. 
C., who had been reading to me, got up and 
went to see who it could be. Then, as I lay 
there wondering and listening myself with 
that sort of permanent anxiety which be- 
longed to one’s natural state then, I heard 
J. C.’s exclamation of surprise and directly 
afterward a deep voice asking anxiously, 
“Where’s mum?” 

With the arrival home of our older boy— 
returned to us whole certainly, but very 
far from well, as we soon discovered—I 
closed my eyes in deep thankfulness and 
tasted the first moment of real peace for 
years, and on the record of that crowning 
mercy I will bring to an end my recollec- 
tions. 

~ Editor’s Note—Mr. Conrad’s death occurred only 
a few weeks after.this article was written. 
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JN\NLY yesterday I saw the brig Felicity drift- —s 7D } D 

ing in on the fullness of the tide. I could ID we P. 
make her out even without her running oy 
and standing rigging, which used to cut 


sky above her. It was 
- even though she was 
tipped of masts and bul- 
y ks, stripped as ruthlessly 
all things are which are 
le by man for one use 
» then abandoned to an- 
ter. 

Yes, it was the Felicity, 
sn though her ports were 
yrded up, though their 
rnes of black and white 
ye gone along with the 
collwork of the stern 
ydows, though her sides 
ve bleached like drift- 
yd, and though they ran 
en from copper. There 
3 still the old uncompro- 
sing turn of her bow, and 
i unforgettable steadying 
jadth of beam. It was 
id to remember she was 
nutiful once, as she 
aped against the piling 
ythe coal wharf. It was 
1d to look upon her at all, 
(age has a hideous humor, 
ipassing in its cruelty, 
vh which inanimate things 
“ never cope, and live 
Ings only seldom. 

Indeed not only the Felic- 
t but almost everything, 
hink, moves on toward 
varcieal decline, and an 
ing not unmixed with 
donie mirth, and even 
se few papers are like the 
t. They should by rights 
itragic enough, for they 
il with an old man’s 
yakness. There should be 
silent sadness about 
»m, such as surrounds 
Ir empty warehouses 
vich lie rotting in the sun. 
liere should be something 
(them unnatural and re- 
lent, for they concern 
(2 bitterest and deepest 
call human emotions. But 
snehow, as I contemplate 
a it is I mean to say, 


grope back among the 
adows to the time when 
= events had their be- 
‘ming, out of the silence 
ich surrounds me I seem 
(catch the ring of ghostly 
lighter. Like the brig 
Mieity I sometimes think 
s age has given all the 
les we played a similar 
torted aspect. 


| She was one of Eliphalet Greer’s ships, one of the six he had built in the old Morrill 
‘rds. You can still see the rotting timbers of the ways half a mile up the river. My 
ther took me with him in his phaéton when she was launched, with a man behind 
la a hamper full of Burgundy; but that was very long ago. It is odd to look back on 
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There They Knelt in a Furious Parody of Devotion, Each Casting Furtive, Sidelong Glances at the Other 


was one of the best of old Morrill’s ships. He 
picked the timbers himself the year before they 
laid him away in the West Hill burying ground, 
and people have told me he would walk around the 


hull long after dark, smok- 
ing his pipe and running his 
hand along the ribs and 
sheathing. I have often 
heard them wonder what 
old Morrill would have done 
if he had been there to see 
Eliphalet Greer break a 
bottle of sweet cider on her 
bow the day she took the 
water. 

Eliphalet Greer never 
made a better investment. 
Even in the days when he 
took over our wharves and 
lofts in lieu of my father’s 
note, and when my father 
shot himself just as the 
sheriff came to attach his 
house, the Felicity was as 
good as anything in Eliph- 
alet’s fleet; never fast, but 
staunch and a close sailer. 
It was later when Eliphalet 
Greer and I came to know 
each other, but the Felicity 
was still carrying her cargo. 
In those days almost any- 
one was glad to know him. 
He had grown as rich as 
any of our shipowners in 
Boston or to the north. In 
1830 he was said to have 
the fastest carrying vessels 
along the coast, which was 
doing very well for a man 
who once owned and sailed 
a single sloop. It seems 
strange that of all his 
houses, his wharves, his 
vessels, each as trim as any 
model in a marine un- 
derwriter’s office, only the 
Felicity is left. 

And now she lies at the 
coal wharf, a poor slatternly 
servitor of an age which has 
driven her from the sea. 
She makes a strange final 
decoration for Eliphalet 
Greer’s story, like a single 
bit of wreckage drifting back 
to the lee shore of home. 
Black dust is over her, and 
there is a grating of hand- 
barrows on her decks, and 
her bow points up an empty 
stream. The gulls are sit- 
ting on the harbor buoy, 
whose echoes roll uselessly 
on a land breeze out toward 
an empty sea. They are 
never quiet for long, those 
gulls. They keep circling 
about, edging upward until 


they seem like bits of cloud drift, and then dropping back to the buoy again. I wonder 
are they watching for a ship as they used to watch? 
There are still clouds on the horizon, but never a ship comes sailing out of them, a live 
thing, the tangible shape of a score of aspirations, the embodiment of a score of concerted 


They will never see one again. 


iwhen I think of the relation Eliphalet Greer and I stood in at a later time. The Felicity wills. It is an effort to remember that even the Felicity was once alive. 
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Yet even now the sight of her brings back what I have 
to tell. For it was on board the Felicity that I sailed on a 
certain errand which it still does my conscience little good 
to think about, and aboard the Felicity that I knew once 
and for all that Eliphalet Greer was not a simple Puritan 
walking with soul at rest along the rocky road. Yes, 
shadows are still about her, lurking in the work that dead 
hands have left behind, and in the water at her side I seem 
to see vague shapes. Yes, even with the coal dust she bears 
her freight of memories. 

I sometimes think it’s strange when everything else has 
gone that the spring of 1832, when the Felicity made port 
from West Africa, was no different from the weather we 
are having now. As the days lengthen and the water be- 
gins coursing down our gutters, it seems incredible that 
nothing should remain of the life we once led, and that the 
river ice should go to sea past a deserted water front with 
hardly anyone to watch. There was a lingering fringe of 
ice about the wharves that spring, and a half-melted coat- 
ing of snow on the marshes which gave an added clearness 
to the sky. They were busy at the shipyards. They were 
moving consignments of goods along the shore. We could 
hear their voices, and the rumble of carts on the cobbles, 
and as we drew nearer we could smell the paint, new wood 
and tar. 

Above the water front our town was standing, newly 
washed by the rains. Again and again I had pictured it 
while in many strange roadsteads—the warm brick of its 
dwellings with their white wood trimmings, its broad 
streets, its squares, its rows of elms. On many a night 
when I had closed my eyes I could seem to'see its cupolas 
and its steeples, for our lives were strongly blended with 
religion, and in the lapping of the water on our bows I had 
often seemed to hear the notes of their bells. I-could hear 
those bells ringing then, striking out the hour of four. I 
know that there is a sad irony in our longings, for I have 
been disappointed by the sight of many things I have most 
longed to see, but never by our town. It has always been 
as I have looked for it, quiet in the sunlight, and solid in 
the storm. 

I can recall the inflection of Captain Murdock’s soft 
whistle as he examined the network of rigging by the 
shore after the anchor was down. 

After a while he ceased whistling and listened to the 
noisy wrangling of the crew, who already were busy with 
their sea chests. 

“Well,” he said at length, “‘we’re home.” 

Save when taking the name of the Lord in vain, I had 
found Captain Murdock a silent man, niggardly of the 
voice he gave his thoughts. But perhaps the prospect of an 
early termination 
of his responsibil- 
ities made him 
unduly communi- 
cative. 

“TYonight,’’con- 
tinued Captain 
Murdock, cocking 
his eye up at me 
and squaring his 
shoulders, ‘‘I’m 
going to get 
drunk.” 

Not infrequent- 
ly in our conversa- 
tions I had heard 
him make a simi- 
lar statement, but 
I noticed that he 
said it sadly. 

“You don’t ap- 
pear to be looking 
forward to it,” I 
remarked. 

“Look forward 
to it?” he re 
peated. ‘‘Why 
should I look 
forward to it? 
Mebbe you won’t 
look forward to it 
when you get as 
old as me. What 
is it, anyway, but 
just licker— 
licker—licker?”’ 

I was in a con- 
troversial mood, 
and spoke, al- 
though I knew it 
would be better to 
Keep silent. 

“Well,” I said, 
“then why do you 
do it?” 

“Damn me!’’ 
said Captain Mur- 
dock in a louder 


tone. ‘Because it’s what I always have done every time 
I’ve got home—always have for the last twenty years, and 
always will. What else is there for a gentleman to do, I’d 
like to know, when he gets home, but get drunk?” 

A boat had drawn alongside, but when I endeavored to 
call it to his attention he only nodded absently and con- 
tinued to speak the louder. 

“What else was there to do, settin’ under a piece of sail 
with the sweat a-runnin’ off you while the niggers ran in 
and out of the hold, and the planks were swelling and 
cracking with the heat? There was rum and tea and 
lemon—that’s what there was. Young man, there’s a kind 
of licker for every occasion, and ought to be used on every 
occasion, and no Bible-hopping hayseed is going to tell me 
any different. -Here—stop your pulling at my sleeve! 
What’s more, I say, if it ain’t licker a man lives on, it’s 
something else. Everybody’s got to have something to 
carry them through. It may be love or hate. I don’t love 
anyone. I don’t hate anyone; and there’s only licker left.”’ 

Captain Murdock had drawn closer to me and had thrust 
his arm through mine, and not only his words but his near- 
ness acquainted me with the unsettling truth that he had 
already begun on his ritual, and that in the cabin chest 
there was less liquor left than a few hours previous. I 
seized his arm and tried to pull him aft, but his legs were 
strong and his weight was close to the ground. 

“Get below,” I whispered. ‘‘You’re drunk!” 

“Young man,” said Captain Murdock, louder still, “I’ve 
seen life. I’ve seen hell breaking loose time an’ again, and 
when anybody tells you to stop. drinking, just tell them 
this: There’s only three things that make up living.” Be- 
fore I could check him his voice had assumed a nasal, 
clerical intonation: ‘“‘Love, hate and licker, all three; and 
the greatest of these is licker!’’ 

In the very midst of his sentence, however, his words 
began to die away, and his heavy red face had assumed an 
expression as near to consternation as I had ever seen. He 
began pulling at his muffler and clearing his throat, and he 
had a very good reason. When it was too late he perceived 
that old Eliphalet Greer was standing beside us, tapping 
his ivory-headed cane softly on the deck, and moving his 
long bony fingers restlessly over the handle. 

He was a man to remember, and one to think about on 
an early morning watch. He had been standing in the bow 
of his cutter the last time I had seen him, like some Cal- 
vinist portrait, as we got under way. The water had been 
rough, so that the cutter tossed restively, but he had stood 
easily erect, for he was used to the sea. He had removed 
his tall beaver hat, and his hair, which he wore quite long, 
had been disarranged by the wind. Now that I saw him 
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again I had the curious fancy that we had not been go 
at all, for he was just the same. Not even his dress h 
altered. Though his hat was stamped hard on his head, t 
wind had been at his hair again, and the lines about } 
mouth had the same grim curves, He was still dressed | 
though he expected the church bell at any moment to rj 
its summons and cause him to leave his occupation a, 
hasten to his pew. He had on the same black clothes g 
the same freshly starched linen about his wrists. The gre 
choker which he wore twisted high on his neck had a fam 
iar clerical look about it, like a surplice misappropriat, 

Yet, in spite of his simplicity, there was an air of wea] 
about him. The cloak of black broadcloth, which 
wrapped about him in a way which was reminiscent. 
some foreign land, was so finely woven that it had a text, 
almost like silk. Though his attire was simple and y 
erable, befitting a man the fire of whose life was dyj 
down, neither his years nor his dress gave him a who 
sober aspect. Though his face was lined like weathe 
wood, not a wrinkle of it indicated repose or humor, } 
eyes had an unnatural intensity, all the brightness of you 
set in an ancient mask. I think it was their restivene 
their very contrast, which gave one a feeling that his heay 
welded body had an unabated power. 

For a little while he stood without speaking, still tapp} 
his cane softly on the deck, but there was nothing re 
suring in his silence. In spite of myself my heart was be 
ing faster and my breath was coming more quickly th 
before. dj 

“Charles,” he said, and his words were quiet and alm, 
toneless, ‘‘stand away from Mr. Murdock.” And ag, 
he tapped his cane on the planking. We were all th 
standing quite motionless. ‘‘ Mr. Murdock,” he continu 
““when I employed you as master of this vessel you told | 
that you believed in God and that you were a God-fear 
man.” | 

I had seen Captain Murdock on a number of trying 
casions, and I knew he was a solid man, but I never felt; 
admiration for him which I experienced then. There wa| 
restraint in the old man’s words which made me wish 
draw away, but Captain Murdock only tilted his chin high 

“Yes,’”’ said Captain Murdock; ‘‘and what if I did 

Suddenly Eliphalet’s voice altered in a manner t 
silenced the voices of the men forward. | 

“Then,” he said, ‘‘get down on your knees!” 

I saw Captain Murdock give a start, I saw the rust 
blood turn his cheeks half purple. 

“Damn you ” he began hoarsely. 

There was a crash from Eliphalet’s cane. Fora sect 
I thought he had brought it on the captain’s back, || 

instead he had 
the rail besideh 
‘* I] viemane 
damned by bet! 
men than y| 
Mr. Murdoc 
he said evenly, | 
I am proba} 
damned _alrea) 
Did you hearw | 
Isaid? Get dc: 
on your knees | | 
ask forgiveness 
blaspheming | 
Holy Scriptui 
Get down ony) 
knees before. 
knock you the}! 
I could n 
though I tried 
could not | 
away. Capt 
Murdock was 
small man, bu! 
had not moved 
“Damn yo 
he cried. a 
down on jy'! 
knees yourself 
I heard a sl! 
stir forwa 
Eliphalet Gi» 
had dropped 
cane. Swiftly \ 
dexterously he |! 
slid his handin 
his broadel | 
cloak, but Cap’ 
Murdock 0} 
grinned. 
‘*Slack yh 
line,’’. he si 
“We ain’t ste 
. ing to, off ci 


a as — a 


I thought. i 
Eliphalet | 
(Continued |: 
Page 137) 
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y A CERTAIN Sun- 
(s in late summer 

. Jim Saladine had din- 
ver ith his brother Bert 
»dBert’s wife—who had 
we Margaret Dale—in the 
‘ase, that big house with 
say windows high on the 
id south of Fraternity. 
*hoaby, in a high chair 
ese his mother, pounded 
ye the plate before him 
ia spoon and shouted, 
-itwet and bubbly noises, 
+}; Uncle Jim. 

Sese Sunday dinners at 
‘eps house meant much to 
alline. He and Bert, 
»ewho had the respect of 
he neighbors, had been 
erclose to each other for 
god many years, till 
‘eis Marriage separated 
he. The story of his ro- 
jare, that tragic drama in 
hh Judd the mischief- 
jaer played a central part, 
aseen elsewhere recorded 
ats of little moment here. 
ugh that Bert now 
wtin his wife’s house and 
ae: was a stout boy baby 
n(Jim went there every 
ulay for dinner. Some- 
ms the fullness of Bert’s 
femphasized for Jim the 
mbiness of his own; it was 
oimusual for him to come 
wy from the Castle in a 
\(d faintly meditative or 
vi melancholy. 

was so this day. When, 
vird mid-afternoon, he 
tited along the road 
pird the farm half a mile 
wy where he now dwelt 
ke, it was with slow and 
steps. At the crossroads 
way of the distance a 
aal impulse turned his 
4 aside, and he found 
self descending the west- 
“1 slope, wandering more 
rssaimlessly,intent upon 
own thoughts and pay- 
little heed to where he 
(t. Hewasalwaysaman 
liked to be afield, eyes 

o to the mysteries and 
ities of the world about 
i. This day he walked 
ily, automatically ob- 
sing the chipmunk in the 
‘| beside the road, the red 
(irrel chattering in a 
‘ch tree as he passed, the 
(kk of half-grown partridges that rose from his very feet as 
‘ame around a bend, the track in the dust where a snake 
i crossed. He had no particular destination in mind; and 
he foot of the long grad¢, upon the bridge across the 
jok there, he paused for a/space to lean over the rail and 
ir down into the dark water where half a dozen trout lay 
tionless as shadows. The afternoon was warm and fair; 
‘te clouds rode majestically across the blue sky, and 
ir shadows stroked the hillsides below with a long, 
st touch like a caress. By and by he went slowly on. 
Wherever his glance turned, it was to discover some ob- 
‘that awoke an association in his thoughts. He knew so 
I the lore of the countryside that each farm, each hill, 
h brook, each road had some particular significance for 
1. Down the valley to the south, hidden in the swamp, 
Moose Pond, the quagmire in which Judd had been en- 
fed. At the crossroads just before him stood the house, 
v abandoned, where an old farmer, deserted by wife and 
Idren, had ended his miserable and forsaken existence 
: a draught of apple-tree spray. Half a mile to the 
‘th, in a spot now lost in a thick growth of poplar and 
ch, a fallen stone marked the grave of a man who had 
ght in the Revolutionary War. At this particular angle 
the road a bull moose, crossing from one sector of the 
at swamp to another, had been killed two years before 
young Joe Suter. Beside that stagnant little slough 
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hole, dimly seen through a screen of young hemlocks, 
Saladine himself had once slain a deer. Yonder was the 
prostrate trunk of a bee tree, rotting now, which Proutt 
the dog breaker had felled years before another bee tree 
brought him to his end. Thus the countryside, beautiful 
enough to any eye, unrolled for Saladine not only this visual 
beauty but a scroll filled with close-writ drama. It was as 
though the history of the locality were blazoned upon stone 
walls and bridges and abandoned farms for him to read. 

His slow and aimless progress brought him presently 
through the flats, where swamp lands lay on either hand, to 
higher ground, where farms had once reclaimed the fruitful 
levels, to be abandoned one by one as the years drew along, 
till now only here and there did stubborn folk persist in 
clinging to the narrow acres. He passed old Joe Aclund’s 
stand of buildings; a small white house in need of paint, 
a vast barn in need of shingles, a woodshed with open front 
revealing how scant a store of wood remained against the 
coming fall. A setter dog, black and white, slept on the 
stone before the door. Saladine knew the dog; a creature 
long past its usefulness, deaf and almost blind, sleeping 
away the final years of its existence beside the stove in win- 
ter, or upon a sun-warmed stone, as now, when summer 
held the land. 

Aclund was not about; indoors, Saladine thought. He 
did not stop to speak with the man, since the old farmer 
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had a fretful and uncertain 
spirit and did not welcome 
visitors. He lived here 
alone save for his daughter. 
Saladine knew her by 
sight—a dull, stale, muddy 
person, sunk in the routine 
of a dreary service and sub- 
missively accepting her 
mean existence. She was 
taller than most women, 
but she habitually wore 
faded calico, and a sun- 
bonnet shadowed her face 
and made her always seem 
faintly stooped as though 
under the long weight of toil. 
Sheattended her father with 
a heavy and a humble pa- 
tience; and Saladine, know- 
ing the man, thought this 
attendance must be a weary 
one. 

He had at times felt faint 
sympathy for the girl. Her 
name, he remembered, was 
Lou—probably a slovenly 
corruption of Louise. 

Just beyond the Aclund 
place, Saladine took the 
right-hand road that would 
lead him in a wide circle to 
the village, whence he could 
climb the ridge to his own 
farmagain. Butalittleway 
along he stopped for a mo- 
ment by the mouth of a 
grassy lane which turned to 
the west and up a gentle 
ascent among the trees. It 
led, he knew, to the old 
Darny place, long since 
abandoned, the house de- 
stroyed by fire and never 
rebuilt. Twenty years be- 
fore—and Saladine remem- 
bered the story—Chester 
Darny had lived there with 
his wife, who had been Anna 
Steeves. She must have 
been, Saladine thought, a 
girl of extraordinary and 
stubborn spirit. The an- 
cient tale ran that she had 
loved a young man against 
the will of her parents; that 
they had by machinations 
and deceit succeeded in 
shattering her romance; 
and that in the hour of her 
despair she had left the 
house, putting them forever 
behind her, warning them 
that she would marry the 
first man she met, whatever 
his person or condition. He 
was, according to the legend, this Chester Darny, and a 
negro. But she had kept her word. 

Saladine after a little hesitation turned aside from the 
main road into this lane. He found himself speculating as 
to how much of the old story was true, how much was 
legend. It was accepted in the town as fact; the popular 
belief could never be shaken. But, if true, then how pitiful 
and proud a drama had been played out in the farmhouse 
which once stood on the eminence toward which his steps 
now tended. Saladine knew the spot of old. The house 
had rested upon the crest of a low hill, whose gradual slopes 
fell away in every direction for a considerable distance, so 
that from the summit an extensive panorama was revealed. 
A man with an eye for such an outlook was repaid for the 
effort necessary to achieve it; and Saladine liked to come, 
now and then, to refresh his memory and to renew his 
accustomed pleasure. 

He followed the lane, where tall grasses had long since 
obscured the wheel tracks, and where frost had heaved up 
rocks and bowlders in the way. On either side stone walls 
ran; and along these walls wild cherry trees had taken root, 
and apple trees filled with bitter fruit attracted partridges, 
so that one might in proper season count upon a shot or 
two. Where the lane traversed a little depression, the 
trees on either side opened out; and two or three hack- 
matacks stood beside a little slough with a few yards of 
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open water where cattle came to drink, and black ducks 
alighted now and then upon their migration in the fall. 
There was a gate to be opened and shut, a hoop of rusty 
wire its only fastening. A pasturing horse, disturbed by 
Saladine’s quiet approach, looked up and saw him and gal- 
loped away in pretended fright, tail arched and nostrils 
dilated. The man emerged from the wood into open land 
and saw ahead of him, at the top of a short, steep rise, the 
end of the lane and the flat crest where the house once had 
stood. He climbed the grade, straddled a wire fence and 
breasted a slope as steep as a terrace, heavily grown with 
red clover, to come out abruptly upon the level at the top. 

Only as his head came at last above the slope did he per- 
ceive that someone was here before him. He saw no one; 
but he discovered a thing like a tripod, set in the clover near 
the old cellar hole; and there was a canvas upon it, while 
a little folding stool a yard away served as repository for a 
painter’s palette. Saladine looked at these things for a 
moment, then went toward them with a quickened interest. 
He knew there was a painter staying in the village, a man 
named DeBemm, who boarded with Lee Motley and who 
spent his days abroad upon the hills or along the streams. 
Saladine had met the man in Bissell’s store more than once; 
had watched him with a mild curiosity. DeBemm must 


be hereabouts; and Saladine was interested, curious to see. 


what he was painting, willing to come to a closer contact 
with the man. 

But as he approached the easel he heard voices; and a 
moment later, his steps perhaps giving warning of his ap- 
proach, two persons looked up at him from the old cellar 
hole: They had apparently been picking berries from the 
briers which grew against the crumbling wall of the ancient 
cellar at one end. Saladine recognized DeBemm; but at 
first he could not credit the testimony of his eyes, which 
assured him that the woman beside DeBemm was, beyond 
any mistake, the Aclund girl. 

These two people in the cellar stared at Saladine, for a 
moment as astonished at his coming as he was to find them 
there; he looked from one to another with a long scrutiny. 
His first astonishment that Lou Aclund should be here gave 
way to the extraordinary realization that she was far from 
being as stolid and unlovely as he had always found her. 
She had left at home or laid aside the sunbonnet which she 
usually wore, and her hair was heavy and tumbled about 
her shoulders. It was of a rich, warm color, shot with 
brown and golden lights; yet even without this there was 
something in her countenance and in her eyes quite defi- 
nitely beautiful. Her cheeks had at sight of Saladine 
turned from rose to white, and her lips were parted breath- 
lessly, and he saw her bosom rise and fall. She wore a 


a 


shapeless garment of clean butfaded 
calico, and its very shapelessness re- 
vealed to him the fact that she was 
formed in splendor and in glory. 

This new perception struck him 
like a blow, thrilling and accusing, 
as though he were to blame because he had not discovered 
her beauty before. At the same time he was suddenly sure 
that he had from the first disliked and distrusted DeBemm. 

Of the three, the painter was the first to recover himself. 
He spoke to the girl at his side in a low tone, smiling at her; 
and his small black mustache turned upward when he 
smiled, accentuating the lines at either side of his mouth. 
Then he gave her his hand and helped her clamber up out 
of the cellar hole, on the side away from Saladine. For 
where Saladine stood the wall was still sound; there was 
an abrupt drop of eight or ten feet into the pit. 

DeBemm and the girl climbed till they were on a level 
with Saladine, and turned and faced him; and DeBemm 
said with a loud joviality, “Looking for some- 
body, old man?” 

Saladine’s eyes met his, then turned to the 
girl with something in them definitely reas- 
suring. He shook his head. “Just walking 
around,” he replied. “‘ Don’t 
usually find anybody here.” 

“T thought the place my 
discovery,”’ said DeBemm 
glibly. ‘‘An astonishing 
spot. So secret, and so 
surrounded with beauty.” 

“Yes, it’s right 
pretty,’ Saladine 
agreed. 

He looked at 
Louise again, and 


“Louise! Louise! Louise!”? No One Replying, the 
Desperate Man Cast to and Fro, Circling the Spot, 
Holding His Lantern High and Calling to Her Still 


September ¢ 


saw that she was trembling ar 
DeBemm was coming toward him, al 
cellar hole, leaving the girl upon the o 
“T’ve been trying to put it on cany 
perceive,”’ the painter explained, an 
his hand to Saladine, leading him towar!| 
easel. ‘‘What do you think of it?” My. . 
Saladine gravely scrutinized the canva| 
eyes left it and swept across the segm 
circle about them which it pretended topo 
“Kind of dull,” he said thoughtfully, 
needs more bbl than you’ve got in it,” 
DeBemm laughed jocosely. a 
“A critic, are you?’’ he exclaimed, — 
“You asked how it struck me,” 
reminded him soberly, “and I told - 
The painter nodded. 
“And quite right, my friend. B 
there are some scenes in Nature 
gantly vivid in their coloring that to reproduce the: 
is to court an incredulity as destructive as distas 
To those who have never stood in this spot, my ¢ 
seem to be extraordinarily vivid, I assure you.” 
““Mebbe so,” Saladine agreed. “‘ You prob’ly kn 
than me.” 
He looked again toward the girl, who stood y 
Bemm had left her. Behind her the ground fel 
long slope to the cedar swamp in the valley; the 
of the cedars lay like a carpet for miles, which 
last and gave place to the lighter foliage of birch 
to meadowlands rising to the hardwood growth 
shoulders of the distant hills. From where Salad 
it was as though the girl were upon the lip of a p 
gulf behind her. The effect was to lift her figure : 
earth. A little wind stirred, molding her garments 
her body with light, experimental touches, accenti 
this contour and then that. She was very still, 
all in her eyes, which rested upon Saladine, full of f den 
doubt, turning in momentary flashes to DeBemmastl 


for protection. 7 
He could 


Saladine understood her distress. 
how she and the painter had first come together; 
tainly this was a clandestine meeting. He kne 
lund, knew the bitterness and rage which would b 
in him if he should discover what she had done 
past Jim had thought of her and of her father | 
miserable folk; a fretful man growing old ungracic 
stolid girl content to serve his miserable whims a’ 
his worthless existence. So long as she seemed un 
of the tedious ignominy of her position, she had 
in him only the faintest interest. But if she e 
much for the sake of this prancing painter, and 
an artist could discover in her some quality whic 
his admitting her to his companionship, then she was 
than she had seemed. Saladine confessed to himsel: 
his estimate of her had been a mistaken one. __ 

At the same time he wished to reassure her, 
understand that this her secret was safe with h 
conscious that DeBemm was talking, expound 
teries of his art as he saw them, in a complacen’ 
toring tone, as an ostentatiously wise man does | 


\ 


ing her with the knowledge that he understood 
¢ sitifieance of this situation. 
Heerceived, while DeBemm still talked, the solution; 
qsat last said to the man, “I expect you don’t let folks 
ow here you’re going, or they’d be hanging around you 
thitime.” 
De»mm nodded. 
uy,” he agreed. ‘‘That is one of the things an artist 
salays to take into account—the vapid curiosity of the 
nt. I-wished to set down a certain scene near the 
lag a crook of river, three elms, the meadow beyond. 
4 pre were always boys and senile old men watching 
mylbow. Now I seek more remote localities.” 
“J bad I come along and bothered you,” Saladine re- 

i 
2 my friend, you need not apologize,’’ DeBemm 
jie “assure you, I do not suspect you of spying upon 
ou do not seem to me a man likely to be idly 
1) 9 

‘Vil, you'll likely be coming here again, so I won’t tell 
yo: I ran into you.” 
‘ge said this, Saladine looked toward the girl and saw 
‘e's widen with understanding and the rigidity of her 
#2 faintly relax with relief. DeBemm caught the 
acand laughed again. 
‘ty good of you,” he retorted, his tone faintly sar- 


‘Tras just wandering around,” Saladine added. “Just 
ypied to come up this way.” He was filling his pipe, 
j/shted it now. “Yes, sir,” he approved; “‘you’ve 
ke a good place. Ought to get a right pretty picture 
e. . . Well, I’ll be moving on.” 

) need of hurrying,” DeBemm assured him. 

hy, I’m quite a ways from home,”’ Saladine replied; 
j ith a final glance at the girl he turned and retraced 
SDs. 

(se descended the terrace toward the old wire fence, 
Ws conscious that as soon as his back was turned she 
| ft her stand and come around the cellar hole to join 
Bum. He thought he heard her low word and the 


|| 


painter’s louder tones as he replied, jocularly reassuring 
her. But Saladine did not turn his head. Slow anger 
burned in him; slow anger at the man, and anger at him- 
self for being so long blind to the beauty in the girl. Eyes 
before him, he descended the steep lane and entered the 
cover of the trees and went on his way; and even after he 


was sure they could no longer see him, he kept his glance 
steadfastly to the fore. 


II 


ALADINE was never lonelier than when toward the 

end of the day he did the chores, cooked his supper, 
washed dishes and prepared for the night. At such times 
he was likely to remember that Bert had used to do this 
task and that; there were moments when he caught him- 
self listening for his brother’s step, as though Bert were apt 
at any moment to come in through the shed from the barn 
with a brimming pail of milk in either hand. When he 
realized his own folly, remembered that Bert would come 
that way no more, he sometimes smiled with a wistful sad- 
ness in his smile. Jim was often a little astonished to 
discover how much he missed his brother. 3 

But this Sunday evening he forgot to miss Bert. While 
he milked the cows and fed and bedded them, while he 
made coffee and fried eggs and bacon for his supper, and 
while he washed the dishes afterward, his thoughts were 
full of the incident of the afternoon. 

When his tasks were done and he would ordinarily have 
sat beside the lamp, reading for a while before going to 
bed, he this night sat motionless, his eyes fixed upon a 
spot in front of him, his pipe keeping its slow rhythm in 
time with his inhalations. 

He found himself more and more interested in remem- 
bering all that he knew of the painter, this man DeBemm. 

DeBemm had come to Fraternity about the middle of 
July, arriving by stage from Union, toward dark, on a night 
when it had been raining with a steady persistence for some 
three days past. Saladine was at the store when the stage 
arrived; he was talking with Lee Motley, in the rear of the 
place, beside the big ice chest in which bottles of tonic were 
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kept cool. Andy Wattles had gone out to help the stage 
driver bring in the sacks of mail when DeBemm came in 
through the door. He was a tall, florid man with black 
hair and a small black mustache; he wore that day a tweed 
knickerbocker suit with a cap pulled over his eyes, and in 
his hands he carried a heavy bag, a large flat case and a long 
and slender bundle. These he deposited in the corner be- 
side the door, brushed the moisture off his garments with 
his hand, pushed back the brim of his cap and looked 
alertly and with a faint insolence about the store. Upon 
his entrance silence had fallen, and most of the men sitting 
or standing about were watching him either openly or 
furtively. 

Encountering their eyes, he smiled and said loudly, 
“Good evening, gentlemen.” 

One or two of them replied. Will Bissell, behind the 
candy counter, assumed the responsibilities of host and 
said quietly, ‘Pretty wet.” 

DeBemm laughed at that. 

“You are laconic, but accurate,” he agreed. ‘‘Is this a 
regular condition hereabouts? I was given to expect 
something different.” 

“asterly storm,” said Bissell. 
tomorrow.” 

“But your mud has a singular profusion about it,” 
DeBemm told him. 

“A little wind and sun will dry the roads up pretty 
quick,”’ the storekeeper promised. 

DeBemm drew nearer where he stood, lowering his voice 
a little. He introduced himself and told his business and 
said he had been advised that this particular countryside 
offered rare opportunities to the eye able to see beauty and 
record it. 

“T came at a venture,” he explained. “There must be 
someone who can put me up for a month orso?”’ His tone 
implied a question. 

Bissell said thoughtfully, ‘‘There’s a boarding house 
over in Liberty. The hotel here is closed down now.” 

“Some farmer, perhaps, here in town. My needs are 
few.” (Continued on Page 110) 
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“That’s How She Come to Know Him. 


She’s Been Carrying Water Up to Him While He’s Worked on That Picture of His’’ 
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Mrs. Coolidge About the Time of Her Marriage 


ONSIDERING the brevity of human life, twenty 
years is quite an interval, whether measured in time 
or experience. One’s endowment-insurance policy 

falls due at the end of twenty years. Somehow when the 
policy is written, one is a bit dubious whether he will live to 
reap its benefits in person. When I first knew Calvin 
Coolidge he was always doing the unexpected thing or at- 
taining his little end unaccountably. He puzzled me. 
Today, after twenty years, he seems as clear and as natural 
to me as sunshine or limpid water. 

I can write nothing new of Mr. Coolidge except in terms 
of my own knowledge of him. A great many people have 
written about him. I can only try to write of him rather 
than about him. I have nothing to give except in terms of 
my own experience. We both started work in Northamp- 
ton, Massachu- 
setts, in the late 
90’s, he a fledgling 
lawyer just out of 
Amherst, I a pro- 
fessor in Smith 
College with a few 
Princeton degrees 
as an evidence of 
good faith. We 
lodged almost 
within a_ stone’s 
throw of each 
other, took our 
meals together in 
an unpretentious 
little hotel on a 
side street called 
Rahar’s olnn. 
Fought each other 
tooth and nail po- 
litically, respected 
each other and oc- 
casionally groped 
around for each 
other’s compan- 
ionship. 

This was all 
twenty-five years 
ago, and as to his 
larger life in the 
ampler world of 
state and national 
politics I have no 
special knowledge 
and nothing what- 
ever to contribute. 
One runs the risk 
of seeming ego- 
tistical, but there 
is no help for it 
when it comes to 
weighing another’s 


The House Where Calvin 
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personality in terms of one’s own experience. 
From the first he piqued my interest, his arid 
personality, the puzzle that he should get on in 
life when logically he ought to stick fast, impris- 
oned in the narrow shell of his own limitations. 
I began by underestimating him and kept on 
doing so until I had been soundly punished for 
my errors of opinion, correction being adminis- 
tered by Mr. Coolidge himself. 

Coolidge shared modest quarters on Round 
Hill with Rob Weir, steward of the Clarke 
School. I lodged a little more pretentiously in 
a mansion at the foot of Round Hill. We fre- 
quently fell into step with each other as we 
started downtown in the morning for the day’s 
work. I have a perfect: picture of young Cool- 
idge as he strode down Elm Street some twenty- 
five years ago. Not a magnetic personality. 


A Challenging Personality 


AD he been simply mediocre and common- 
place, one would have gained no clearer im- 
pression of him at all. But just as a man may 
be so picturesquely ugly as to attract attention, 
so Coolidge’s personality was apparently so arid 
that it at once challenged human interest. In 
appearance he was splendidly null, apparently 
deficient in red corpuscles, with a peaked, wire-drawn ex- 
pression. You felt that he was always about to turn up his 
coat collar against a chilling east wind. As he walked there 
was no motion of the body above the waist. The arms 
hung immobile, with the torso as inflexible as the effigy of 
a lay figure. 

In his enigmatic character he has been compared to 
the Sphinx. From the enigma standpoint the comparison 
is inexact; but like the Sphinx, he seemed to look out 
with unseeing eyes upon a world which held no glow, no 
surprises. Desert sand blown by the winds, dust—endless, 
tantalizing dust. 

The photographers do him a disservice in softening the 
lines of his face. The lines are the most characteristic thing 
about his physiognomy. The tight-lipped mouth was more 


Calvin Coolidge When He Was a Senior at Amik 


than a thin line or gash across the face. It dip 
furrows at the corners. One finds the same dip 
of a bulldog or a snapping turtle; creatures th 
taken hold, continue to hold. There are lines 
tration, too, puckering up between the sandy eye 
crow’s-feet radiating from the corners of the eye 
which were born of amusement with the world rath 
with the pain of it. i 
He seldom laughed out loud, but a thousand 
seen him laugh with his eyes. The wrinkles ca 
was amused. As to clothes, he was always well 
but he was not what you might call a natty dresser; 
neat; he was inconspicuous. The dean of his ward) 
a severe, high-crowned derby hat, set on an eve 
never by any chance adjusted to a rakish ang! 


Coolidge Roomed in Northampton While Reading Law in the Office of Hammond & Field 
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peonal convention which nominated Alton B. Parker and 

ry Gassaway Davis. A delegation from a Southern 
ste had seats immediately behind us. One of the mem- 
pe, a perfect child of Nature, with a fund of homely wis- 
da, kept nudging me and asking what it was all about. 
Wen Judge Parker was nominated a great banner was run 
updisplaying the engaging lineaments of our standard 
perer. My friend’s reaction was most surprising. 

We’ve nominated the wrong man!”’ he lamented. 

What’s the matter? Is he too conservative for you?” 
No, it ain’t that. The folks down our way are con- 
serative. We all believe in hell, calomel and the Demo- 
mic Party.. I jest don’t like the man’s looks.” 

What's wrong with his looks? He’s handsome enough.” 

Yes, but he can’t win. He’s got a face like a sheep. 
Tre ain’t no bite in his face.”’ 

Jalvin Coolidge has bite in his face; a fighting, stoic, 

@juring quality, the set jaw of the man who sees it 
though. 
Young Coolidge always appeared to me to have a mighty 
pir time in life. Never learned to dance or play cards; 
sic had little appeal for him. He evinced about as much 
jprest in the pretty rosy-cheeked college girls as modern 
yith would display in a sprinkling of cheap automobiles 
githe public highway. This was not because he disliked 
wnen, but because he was shy. He held women in rever- 
ejial awe as mysterious superior beings. He was the 
dotee who worshiped from afar. 

Yeither in college nor in Northampton did Coolidge ever 
lem to play. . For one thing, he did not have the time, nor, 
Think, did he have the disposition. We got him to join 
tf] Warner Meadow Golf Club and he struggled to display 
alittle spontaneous interest in the game. I remember so 
41 the observation of a lusty young player who sat weary 
a1 dejected on the club veranda. The poor fellow seemed 
tibe all in. 
de remarked wearily, ‘‘I have just played a round with 
Cl Coolidge and feel as tired as if I had come in from a 
tenty-mile hike. He keeps his eye on the ball all the time 
al tries so hard. It is not that he plays such a rotten 
gne of golf, but that he does not know what play is. He 
nkes work out of it. You may not believe it, but I’d 
rher play with that old goose hen D——. He makes me 
nd, always losing his ball and bellyaching about some- 
tng, but at least he has a zest for the game.” 


i 


| A Man Who Never Learned to Play 


MEE love of play was not bred in the Coolidge blood, and 
she could no more affect to be frolicsome than he could 
aect to be anything else he was not. Life, I fancy, was 
ptty sterile of amusements in the Vermont hills fifty 
yarsago. I imagine that small-town life at Plymouth wa 
ti so very different 
fm our life on a 
Suthern plantation. 
‘were were no public 
gmes such as football 
( baseball; commu- 
hy consciousness on 
t2 social side.was still 
lits swaddling clothes. 
Coup social affairs al- 
\s had an ecclesias- 
al setting, Children’s 
= Sunday-school 
enies, church sup- 
irs. Our delights on 
ie plantation drew 
ong with the close of 
le year. Hog-killing 
Ine, the squeals of the 
‘ctims heard in the 
\illy dawn, the pallid 
\dies gammoned and 
Inging on their rude 
ied till nightfall. 
aristmas drawing on 
‘th holly, mistletoe 
id the eestatic burst- 
of dried hog blad- 
Ts to the accompani- 
nt of firecrackers in 
'e early morning. 
Oceasionally outside 
lent lured us to an 
“ening entertainment 
the village some six 
| seven miles away, 
he elocutionist who re- 
sated with detestable 
veetness James Whit- 
mb Riley’s Old 
weetheart of Mine. 
n- occasional musical 
eat featured the Swiss 
ell Ringers. Simple, 
affected joys, but 
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Meals for Five or Six Years Preceding His Marriage. 


how tepid as compared with the thrilling amusements of 
the present day! We have never been able to catch up. 

We medievalists don’t understand the thrill of the base- 
ballfan. Chinless and craven in the daily task as he draws 
forth a_ salted 
fish from the 
mackerel barrel 
at the behest of 
a customer in 
the corner gro- 
cery store; but 
on the ball field, 
transformed 
into the domi- 
nating male, 
cynical, majes- 
tical, assessing 
the merits and 
demerits of the 
contending 
players. His 
passion stirs 
him to lyric out- 
burst. Passion- 
fed illusion it 
may be, but the 
passion of those 
who learned to 
play in their 
youth. 

To many a 
man life would 
seem poor, in- 
deed, if un- 
crowned by 
the glory of 
beauty—musie, 
poetry, art, the 
changing colors 
on land and sea. 
Was young 
Coolidge really 
blind to beauty, 
dead to the en- 
chantment of 
women? Or did 
he really see life 
in better per- 
spective than 
the most of us? 
Had he some- 
thing more im- 
portant to think 


Here Calvin Coolidge Had His 
Above — Calvin Coolidge at the Age of Four 
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about? Was he like Saint Bernard, who fared along the 
shores of lovely Lake Leman with his eyes bent upon the 
neck of his mule lest his thoughts be diverted from the con- 
templation of sin, death and judgment to come by the ex- 
quisite beauty of the land- 
scape about him? 

One June evening we 
went trolley riding. There 
were no automobiles in 
those days. It was the day 
after college commence- 
ment. One feels let down 
after such occasions. We 
scrambled into a front seat 
and it was nice and ccol 
bowling along in the open 
car across green meadows, 
by the shining river, and 
then up, up the heights to 
Mountain Park on the crest 
of the hills. Within the 
band played, peanut roast- 
ers hissed, humanity gig- 
gled and screamed on flying 
horses and roller coasters. 
The carnival spirit reigned. 
No word had been spoken 
by either of us since we left 
Northampton. My com- 
panion at last broke into 
speech—“T guess we have 
had about enough excite- 
ment without taking in any 
shows.” So we climbed 
aboard a returning car. 


No Frivolity 


PEEDING homeward, 
we halted on a turnout 
to let a south-bound ear go 
by. The five-minute pause 
in the soft, quiet June night. 
The dim outlines of the 
river, the green hills, the 
grassy meadows bathed in 
moonlight, thescent of wild 
grape, the flit of little 
winged things in the air, 
faint pipings in the grass, 
life palpitating about us, a 
world of beauty—aching 
beauty. To my stricken 
fancy, the beauty of the 
entire universe was 
symbolized in a slen- 
der, printaniére crea- 
ture who had appeared 
the day before in the 
college graduating 
class, ethereal, clothed 
in filmy white raiment 
with roses in her hands. 
The very thought of her 
insulated me entirely 
from the tediums of a 
commonplace world. 
It was my firm inten- 
tion to seek her out 
some day, to impress 
her; yes, I would cap- 
tivate her by the allure 
of some fine achieve- 
ment, by my brilliant 
talk. A querulously 
discordant note from 
my companion jarred 
me out of the splendid 
reverie. 

“T have been kind of 
counting up the 
amount of labor and 
material such as cross- 
ties, rails, poles, copper 
wire, to say nothing of 
rolling equipment, that 
have gone into this line. 
Some of our folks think 
we ought to strike for a 
nickel fare to Moun- 
tain Park. It’s good 
politics to agree with 
7em, but I can hardly 
see it that way,’ he 
rasped disconsolately. 
“Just as a matter of 

(Continued on 
Page 173) 
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‘*My Bags are at the Station. My Room’s the Front One 


your other enemies; but your relations pick on you. 

They ain’t no escaping the skinfolks. A friend can 
be dropped easy by laughingly reminding him on the 
Fourth of July of the twenty-four-hour loan you made him 
on Christmas, a frau can be shot down the chute by the due 
processes of jaw and law; but relations is like hives in the 
middle of your back. They can’t be scratched. 

When I went through the do-you skit with Kate I knew 
she was all cluttered up with uncles and aunts and step- 
sisters from her father’s third marriage with a widow’s 
fourth and them kinda side lines, but that didn’t worry the 
handsome bridegroom none. 

I ain’t marrying the family, says I to myselfs, and what 
do I care if she’s hooked up with all the Cohns in New York, 
all the Schmidts in St. Louis and all the real-estate dealers 
in Los Angeles? 

They used to figure that they was only one rule that 
didn’t have no exceptions—that a guy hadda be present 
when being shaved; but I got one that’s even got lesser 
loopholes—to wit the viz: When a lad joins up with a jane, 
he takes on everybody in her gang from the old man to 
Cousin Updyke, who’s related to the misses through his 
uncle once nearly having owned a dog that her father 
almost bought and would have if it wasn’t for the fact that 
he didn’t have the price and didn’t want no dog. 

It ain’t hardly a month after the foul deed at the altar 
that I begins drawing gizzards and neck pieces outta the 
chicken platter, the drumsticks, white meat and other 
Class-A cuts being voted to assorted and sun-dry aunts and 
nieces and such on the first ballot. I don’t even get a 
chance to deadlock the contention. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, Alabama votes twenty-four for Senator Underwood, 
and I’m Seumas Garfinkle of Alaska. 

“Well,” I remarks to Kate after we gets rid of a delega- 
tion from the younger Woonsocket branch of her family, 
“what do we get next, the alternates?” 

“Don’t you like my folks?” she snaps. 

“Sure I does,” says I, ‘‘and I like salt too; but I don’t 
want a sack of it dumped into my soup at oncet.”’ 

“Blood is thicker than water,’ returns the frau, 
“é and ” 

“Veh,’’ I cuts in, ‘and mud’s thicker’n blood, but that 
don’t make me the Seven Sutherland Sisters. When I 
called you, gal, I didn’t know they was connecting me with 
the telephone directory. Instead of just getting a good 
number, it seems like I was slipped a whole exchange, any- 
ways.” ; 

“We has been having a lotta company,’’ admits the 
wife, “but they ain’t nobody coming now that I knows of 
excepting Cousin Martha’s boy.” 


\ ; OU ean pick your friends, you can pick your wife and 
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Upstairs. See You Later, You and Your Friend Holoway’’ 
“Huh!” I gasps. 

new twigs to me. 

Street branch?” 


“You’ve heard me speak of Martha Hollingshead a 
“Her son just got outta 


” 


hundred times,” returns Kate. 
college.” 
“What kinda feller is he?” I inquires. 


“T ain’t seen him for a long time,” 


so smart. 
“One of them infant progenies, eh?’ I remarks. 
old’s he now? Fifteen?” 


““No,”’ says she, “he’s about twenty. They kept him 
outta school several years on the account of being afraid 


he’d get brain fever. It sorta runs in the family.” 
“‘T guess brains does at that,” 
lagrees. “‘They runs so fast that 
nobody in it’s been able to catch 
up with them so far. How long’s 
this bobo gonna fatten on my 
fodder and flounder in my flops?” 
“Only a few days, I imagine,” 
replies the misses. “‘Pennyworth 
ain’t the sorta 
boy cleanin 33 
*“Pennyworth?”’ 
T repeats. ‘‘What’s 
that? His moniker 
or a estimate of his 
value?”’ 
“Pennyworth,”’ 
explains Kate, ‘is 
a old family name. 
The first Penny- 
worth ——” 
‘“Never mind the 
Bertillon record. I 
know all about him. 
He came across 
with the Pilgrims’ 
Fathers and never 
came across after 


that.” 

“‘He’s in the his- 
tories,’’ says the 
wife. 


“So’s a lotta mis- 
takes. What’s.he é; <] 
in for? Being the Soy 
ancestor of my 
house guests?”’ 


EVENING POST 


By HELLMA. 


ILLUSTRATED 


““Who’s her and who’s him? Them’s 
Where they from? The elder Mott 


answers the frau, 
“but as I remembers he’s a nice, quiet, bashful lad and 
He graduated from high when he was eleven.” 
“How 


“Shehz:h!”? Shushes Kate. 


Br TONY SARG 


“Remember April 9, 1885?” asks the wife. _ 
“Not so good,” I returns, “seeing it was the day be: 
I was born. What about it?” * 
“That,’’ answers Kate, ‘is the day you ceased be 
funny.” a. | 
‘In your family,” I shoots back, “they don’t have t; 
funny. They nets their laughs outta their names. Pen 
worth Hollingshead! That’s a whole Joe Miller in it 
with feetnotes. Ain’t they nothing in the middle of 
handle, like Montmorency or Stuyvesant or Cireum nay 
tion?”’ L 
‘He was christened James Pennyworth,” says the] 
of the house and contents, “‘but you can’t blame him 
for dropping such a common name, can you?” 
“T should kiss a mongoose, I can’t!’ I replies. “ 
‘Abe’ in Abe Lincoln always got my nanny’s goat. If] 
’a’ called hisself A. Van Alystine Lincoln, for the examy 
I’d be stronger for him than horse-radishes and I’d pat 
on his birthday even if it is in the middle of July.” 
“Tf them’s your feelings,”’ sniffs the frau, “it’s a wor 
you ain’t had a major’s operations performed on y 
name. Dink O’Day ain’t nothing to perjure with. 
“Tt maybe don’t sound like a nightinjail singing 
through the murmuring pines and the fetlocks,”’ I ¢ 
“but you can slap it on a piece of paper and turn 
the price of a flock of frocks and a heap of hats and y 
you have. Besides the which, I notices it’s babies 
Jones and Hank Slivins that’s always handing 
week-end hand-outs to the birds with monikers th 
like a race riot in the alphabet. Anyways, it takes 
to feed and blanket a Hollingshead.” 


lowed permission to entertain one of my relations 
““Honored!”’ I echoes, sarcastic. ‘I’m all puffed 
I was shot from guns. In facts, I’m overcome.” 
“What with?” she sneers. “The heat?” , 
“No,” I tells her; “‘it ain’t the heat; it’s the hun 


II 


{& SITTING on the porch the next afternoon with 
Ritter, the frau being away at a neighbor’s spilli 
and they-says with a covey of cacklers, when I 
bamboo cane coming up the walk towing a slim 
dressed like a June bridegroom in the haberdashe 
Something tells me that this can’t be nothing | 
J. Pennyworth hisself in person, not a picture or a 
and something’s righter’n rain. i 
“Hollingshead, J. Pennyworth,”’ he announce 
“You’re O’Day,” he bites off short and quick to 
“My bags are at the station. My room’s the fr 
upstairs. See you later, you and your friend Ho 


of news come from?”’ 
“That is the wife’s relat 
was telling you about. H 


before Penny 
comes 401 
musses } 


“You'll Wake the Poor Boy Up”’ 


i “said he was a 
ul boy. 
fe’s shy a good deal, I ain’t got no doubts,” cuts in 
be “but if that look-at-me is bashful I’m the oldest 
Armenian rug peddler in Kankakee, where is it?” 
{ere it is,” I whispers as young Hollingshead clicks 
the porch. 
ell,” says Pennyworth, turning to Hank, “I’ve just 
ed your efficiency two and three-eighths per cent.” 
et my efficiency alone,’’ grumbles Ritter. “I prom- 
ny youngest son the day after he was hanged that I 
{n't let nobody touch it. You just put it back like 
ound it.” 
fow’d you tighten it up?” I inquires, curious. 
““\y removing that picture in the front bedroom,” he 
“pins; “the one in blue of sheep in a rainstorm. Imag- 
jeetting up in the morning and looking at sheep and at 
spand at blue! No wonder you go to your work de- 
eed.” 
jutside of the facts,” says I, “‘that he don’t live in this 
> and I’m O’Day and he ain’t, you’ve hit the head 
with the nail.” 
Tour name’s Holoway,”’ he persists. ‘You just fit that 
ap, while your friend’s a perfect frame for O’Day.” 
isten here,” I asks, puzzled by the cuckoo cracks, 
yi sure you’ve got into the right place? You Penny- 
jh Hollingshead, Cousin Martha’s kid?” 
couldn’t possibly be nobody else,” returns the young- 
, “but it ain’t my name that’s Pennyworth Hollings- 


” 


‘Yo!’ I yelps, jumping to my feet. 
No,” he replies; “it’s I. My personality is the Penny- 
oh Hollingshead personality. It’s the I in me and ——” 
‘)’Day,” I interrupts, “‘maybe ain’t the me in my eye, 
t’s the monniker they yells out in court every Monday 
ing when I’m up for wife beating.” 

Sxcuse me,’’ remarks Ritter, rising weary, “but I 
ed the misses I’d shoot a coupla anteaters for sup- 
nd I gotta be getting along before the taxicabs runs 
all over.”’ 

Stick along a while,’ I begs, and I got such a pleading 
that Hank flops back in his seat. He’s too good a pal 
)ave me alone with that hollow-head Hollingshead. 

3 a shame,’ says Pennyworth, “‘that you should 
y struggle under the burden of O’Day. Everything 
you calls for Holoway. Every 
ement, every gesture, every pose 
s erying for Holoway, Holoway, 
ay. You've studied the relations 
en character and names?” 

” T admits; “‘I didn’t know they 
none. I oncet knew a bloke, though, 
had the kinda character that turned 
into a number.” 

’t see,” mumbles the boy, ‘‘how 
two confused.” 

y didn’t you ask who we was when 
?” inquires Ritter. 

t “never -asks questions,’ returns 
vorth. 

How do you get by?’’ I asks. 

Imakes statements,” he replies. ‘““One 
t things we learned in the I. K. 
at the Better Business College 
” 


'What’s them initials stand for?’’ cuts 

rea “International Kibitzers’ Ex- 
99 

Know Everything,” explains Penny- 

‘th. “We starts out with the idea that 

knows all and works along from that 


dest enough,’ I suggests; ‘“‘but I 
lays had the notion that the way to 
things was to ask questions.” 
ask,”’ returns Hollingshead, “‘is to 
It’s assuming that somebody 
‘more than you do. It stunts the 
th of the I in I.” 
m sorry,” sighs in Ritter at this 
, ‘but I really got to shoot them 
otters before sundown.” 
‘Just a minute,” says I. “I’m inter- 
in how this stunt operates. Sup- 
was in a strange town and 
| to know where Swizzlebone Ave- 
. How’d you go about it?” 
he first place,’’ replies Penny- 
‘it wouldn’t be a strange town. 
ess implies doubt and the I. K. 
know no doubts.” 
a it knew everything,” re- 
ankK, 
ease you mentions,”’ goes on 
s relation, “I’d say to a police- 
zlebone Avenue is eight blocks 
and four to the south’; then 
e his idea of where it was. 


> 


‘ 


In that way we exchange ideas and the weakness of ask- 
Ing questions is avoided. They is some difference between 
a exchange of thoughts and a confession of weakness.”’ 

“Yeh,” agrees Ritter, “in this examples, about as much 
difference as they is between a fried fish and a fish that’s 
been fried. How’d you go about getting another helping 
of poached tripe at a swell feed? Wouldn’t you ask for it 
polite?” 

“TI demand,” says Pennyworth ‘Doubt gets on its 
knees and begs; knowledge stands up and takes.” 

“You're likely to take a parade of wallops on the jaw 
with that system,’’ I tells him. 

“Having no doubts,”’ smiles the youngster, “of course, 
I have no fears.”’ 

“Dink,” moans Hank, “I really gotta go. You know 
how hard it is to shoot them aard-varks in the twilight and 
the frau’s got her teeth all rehearsed for one.” 

“Wait till Kate comes,” I pleads. ‘‘She’ll be here any 
second now.” 

“You should say,” recommends Hollingshead, “that 
she will be here in eleven and a half seconds. Be positive.” 

“Suppose,” I wants to know, ‘‘she ain’t here in that 
time?”’ 

“That’s her weakness,’’ he answers, calm, ‘‘not yours. 
By the way, I think I shall have that hedge yonder moved 


Through the Window I Sees Him Tossing the Instaliment:Period Stuff About 
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two and a half feet this way as soon as it’s in bloom. 
It ——”’ 

“That won’t be in bloom for a year yet,’ I cuts in, 
scared. 

“Fifteen months,”’ says Pennyworth. 

“You figuring on settling around here?” I gasps. 

“Here,” he replies; ‘‘not around here. I like the place, 
excepting for some changes that I have in mind, and 
Cousin Kate has asked me to stay for a short time.”’ 

“Let’s exchange a few ideas,” I suggests. ‘‘What’s the 
I. K. E. notion of short?” 

“‘Short,”’ returns the sure-thing kid, ‘‘is a relative term 
and ——”’ 

““Yeh,”’ I interrupts, ‘‘but how long is short with this 
particular relative?” 

“You have nothing to worry over,’’ says he. “I know 
that I won’t find either you or your wife annoying no mat- 
ter how extended I decide to make my stay.”’ 

“Oh, look!’ suddenly shouts Ritter, leaping from the 
porch. ‘“‘There’s a Siberian sable and the misses is crazy 
about their white meat. I gotta go shoot it.” And he 
beats it on the run before I has a chance to beg him back. 

“What you figuring on doing?’’ I asks Pennyworth. 
“Going into business?” 

“In the next thirteen months,”’ he replies, “I shall run 
through a dozen lines. Your friend Ritter’s in the hay-and- 
grain trade.”’ 

“What makes you think so?’’ I inquires. 

“That,”’ returns Hollingshead, “is intruding in my 
privacy, which I do not permit. Ritter’s in the hay-and- 
grain business.” 

“Pretty near,’ says I. ‘‘He manufactures pajamas and 
underwear for young ladies.” 

“Really?” frowns the youngster, pushing back his long 
hair. “I must brush up on my Determination of Occupa- 
tions. It was the least strong of my points at school.” 

“Too bad,’ I sympathizes. “‘What was your dress 
clothes?” I. K. E.’s maybe don’t ask no questions, but 
they looks ’em. ‘‘ Your long suit,’’ I explains. 

“Well,” returns Pennyworth, “if they was one thing I 
was better at than others it was maybe the Isolation of 
Values and the Segregation of Motivations.” 

““You was, you ducky boy!”’ I exclaims. “‘That’s swell. 
I never could get the hang of them studies. I remembers 
oncet the kindergarten teacher—her name was Dawkins 
or Hawkins; no, no, it was Hufnagel. She was one of the 
Measleburg Hufstetters. Say, that was some town, was 
Measleville. I always said if it had a railroad or drinking 
water and wasn’t so hot it would ’a’ easy have passed 
West Meringue in the census; but Fred Stev- 
ens—you maybe heard of him; his father, it 
was really his stepfather, was precinct chal- 
lenger in Lower Secaucus the time Luke Mc- 
Levy—oh, well, I never did believe the story 
that he poisoned his mother so he could get 
two helpings of spinach on his birthday; but 
getting back to what I was talking about, 
what was it?’’ I finishes, looking outta the 
corner of my eye to see if the cuckoo cackle’s 
put Pennyworth to sleep or driven him into 
the hut. 

“Your kindergarten teacher,’’ he sighs. 

“Oh, yes,” I breezes on, my mind made up 
to keep on shooting the hop till the Ike passed 
out. ‘“‘Well, Miss Sweeney thought I was a 
wham of a wow of a speller on the days we 
had arithmetic, but when it come to segregat- 
ing isolations or valuing motivations she said 
I was the house cat’s mange. Nobody could 
talk to me that way, so: I ups and yelps 
“You may be a married lady, Miss Rosenblut, 
but ——’”’ : 

“You will excuse me,’’ cuts in young Hol- 
lingshead, “‘but I must change around the 

dining-room furniture before dinner. I 
have a arrangement that will increase 
everybody’s appetite at least two hundred 
and three calories by stimulating the ap- 
preciative sensitiveness.”’ 

Before I.had a chance to tell him that 
Kate’s been thinking of sacrificing her 
right eye so’s to lose that much weight, 
the kid vanishes. Through the window I 
sees him tossing the installment-period 
stuff about. Pretty soon the frau arrives. 

“Your one-cent piece has came,’’ I tells 
her. 

; “Huh, who?” she inquires. 
A “Pennyworth,” I replies, “‘and that’s 
rating him high, loose and liberal.” 

“JT hopes you made the poor bashful 
boy feel at home,”’ snaps the misses. 

“T wouldn’t go that far,” says I; ‘‘but 
when last seen the home was feeling the 
boy, anyways.” 

‘“‘Where you going?” cries Kate as I 
lopes down the steps. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HAVEN’T a chick nor a 
child in the world,”’ mur- 
mured Miss Araminta 


I 


Sedley, wetting her lips and 
patting her hair under her 
bonnet, and secretly watching 
her companion out of hard 
cyes that had been ringed with 
a skilled pencil to make them 


look young. ‘‘No one,’ she 
said, reading her line tragically 
from her book of life, “‘to 
mourn me when I am gone.” 
She dropped her words as care- 
fully as a gardener drops his : 
seeds; and she watched where Go 
they fell almost with bated 4 
breath. Her eyes glistened. iy 
“No one,’’ she sighed, ‘‘even a ; 
to quarrel over my bones.” 

Her companion, garbed in 
modish mourning from some 
specialty shop, required no 
penetrating eye of an artist to 
divine the youth and beauty 
under the folds of her black 
veils. She sighed uneasily, like 
a sleeper stirred from torturing 
dreams. They were passing 
the cathedral, and, as the 
shadow of the northerly tower 
fell athwart Miss Sedley’s car- 
riage, the lady devoutly 
crossed herself and bowed her 
head in an attitude of desolate 
prayer. Then she murmured 
suddenly, in a rich full tone, 
the while she clutched the old 
woman’s ringed hand convul- 
sively, ‘‘Oh, fortunate one!” 
And, as if speaking to herself, 
she whispered, ‘‘Grief is too 
great a price to exact for hap- 
piness !”’ 

The tall traffic policeman at 
the Fifty-first Street corner, 
who had a bowing acquaint- 
ance with all the great who 
passed him by, nodded to the 
two liveried men on the box 
and with more respect saluted 


the blank window of the shin- tied ant 
ing carriage. His eyes lingered NAD Hovcge | 


on the vain pair of roached 
hackneys—such a turnout as 
Miss Sedley’s was a rare sight 
on the rubber-buffed asphalt 
these days. The handsome pair, moving in perfect step, 
with high-tossed heads, as if conscious of.the admiration 
they excited on every hand, came to a mincing stop behind 
a banked file of automobiles; and little Miss Sedley, sit- 
ting up like a curious bird, peered out of her carriage win- 
dow, hoping to be recognized, which in fact she was, and 
she received many bows. She was an eccentric of such ce- 
lebrity as people of her class were pleased to point out to 
their friends. A grim-visaged, square-jawed man lifted 
his hat to the window pane without moving a muscle of 
his face; whereat the fluttered old lady seized the woman 
beside her in an ecstasy of pleasure. 

“That,” she cried, “is the famous Mr. Parr—a very 
great detective! Once he scolded me quite severely. He 
told me he lay awake nights waiting for me to be robbed !”’ 
The young creature beside her, apparently sunk in her 
own somber thoughts, gave no heed. The old lady chat- 
tered on. “ Imagine,’’ she chirruped, ‘‘anyone lying awake 
nights forme! Except for hate!’’ she amended hopefully. 
“Some do that, I believe. My brother’s children, now. 
They estranged themselves deliberately. They must hate 
me—to estrange themselves from forty million dollars!”’ 
At mention of this bumping total Miss Araminta peered 
shamelessly through the veils that swathed her com- 
panion’s features; but, save for an involuntary shiver, 
the other gave no sign. 

The famous Mr. Parr, deputy commissioner of police, 
moving up the Avenue with his Fidus Achates, Oliver 
Armiston—an extinct author who dabbled in real crime 
now that he had ceased contriving evil deeds in fiction— 
muttered as they passed Miss Sedley’s stalled brougham, 
“There is some grist for your mill, Oliver.” 

Las So? 3 

“You don’t know her?” 

“No; not wrapped up in a box.” 


TPL LeU S Tart A te wD BY 


By Frederick Irving Amdersom 
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“We will move slowly,” said Parr. “I will show you 
something that will make your fingers itch for the trigger 
of your trusty typewriter.” 

They lingered over a great diamond that invited a brick 
behind the heavy plate glass in Sylvestre, the jeweler’s, 
window. Semaphore lights on tall bronze towers flashed 
red, then golden, and the main-line traffic, three deep in 
opposing streams, moved forward. The musical hoofbeats 


of Miss Sedley’s vain pair of hacks were sounding just’ 


behind them. Two blocks farther north Oliver was con- 
scious of a quickening of the tempo of the hoofs into a 
schottish; a policeman blew a whistle and lifted an 
imperious hand; and Miss Sedley’s coachman with swirl- 
ing whip executed a grand turn in the Avenue and, a few 
doors below the corner, drew up at the opposite curb. 

“We will examine the hats in this window,”’ said Parr. 
“Tt has a handy mirror.” ; 

Many other foot passengers were not so delicate as to 
pretend to do something else while gaping at the rare 
spectacle of Miss Sedley getting down. The footman, 
booted, breeched, cuffed, rosetted, tonsured like a monk 
for Good Friday, was opening the door and reaching 
inside. A little old brownstone mansion that lay on a 
fifty-foot frontage like a toad at the bottom of a well, 
among the glistening skyscrapers on every hand, now 
suddenly came to life. Its grilled street door opened; and 
a flunky in livery, and a porter in green billiard cloth, 
skillfully unrolled a strip of carpet across the twenty-foot 
pavement as if for a wedding. Passers-by, far from be- 
ing put out by this obstruction, halted and formed two 
lines. 

Little Miss Sedley, her small fierce features gnarled by 
age like a walnut, was borne tenderly between the foot- 
man and the flunky, her feet scarcely touching the state 
carpet spread for them. The gallery leaned forward on 
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tiptoe to watch her p 

shouldering one anoth 
choice positions. It was | 
the old woman keenly e 
being a spectacle for t 
mon herd. Behind her, tall, straight and gorg 
under her fashionable sackcloth of grief, came the 
black, apparently quite unconscious of the vulgar ¢ 
that pinched the aisle narrow as she passed. 1 
was rolled up, the great grille doors shut, the 
mounted the box, the hackneys started off in w 
the traffic jam dissolved in the deep running fi 
Avenue. A fringe stayed to gape at the brough: 
wheeled round the corner and disappeared throi 
that opened by magic for it. 
“Oh, yes,’ said Oliver. “Miss 
her million-dollar back yard.” He 
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eaten mansion to the north. 
her hacks in Fifth 
he demanded iner 
“She has forty mi 
serted Parr. ‘‘Why 
wants to? Thereisa yw 
universal demand for tt 
woman’s obsequies. 
doesn’t seem to 
health. If a death 
could kill, she woul 
years ago. Every r 
in town is after tha 
It’s an eyesore. The 
are all ready—eve 
dealer, curio colle 
ter, brass, glass, china 
crystal, tapestries, 
old ruin is a mu 
hasn’t arelative thaty 


The great 
smiled sardonically. 

“Who fights off the 
asked Oliver whimsie: 

“She makes pets o 
chuckled Parr. ‘Thi 
the point. The old w 
a taste for drama. § 
sents herself as a sort | 
Diogenes, looking fi 
est heir. She picks 
from the classes or 
And just when they t 
is going to write an 
drops them, and a 
candidates. The sy 


sa aie 
OO™ sf ee 
z eon 


It’s a wonder she hasn’t been murdered in her 
this. That’s her latest,’’ muttered Parr, wit 
sional look cast over the mansion. ‘‘The woma’ 
She is a social destitute!” 

“A social what?’’ ejaculated Oliver. - 

The man-hunter eyed his companion with 

“It’s a new breed,” said Parr. ‘‘It’s the p 
the grand duchesses out of a job. Over in 
are street sweepers and waiters and cab drivers 
here our élite are collecting them as authen 
This one is out of Russia. The old lady brou 
through the customs last week. They call her 
She has nothing left out of the wreck but a 
in waiting to pick up her handkerchief and ope 
Of course,”’ chuckled Parr, ‘‘there isn’t anythin 
rubles—but, nevertheless, she is so serene s 
contaminated with filthy lucre.” "ay 

Oliver fingered his single white lock of hair a 
amined the comedy to the obbligato of Parr’s 
Armiston knew the house. Who did not? T 
still a few of the ancient régime who clung despe 
this quarter, the very center now of all that 
be Fifth Avenue. The mansion stood stolid 
the midst of this region of the finest shops i 
A region of topless towers, of sculptured marhb 
and crystal, of spendthrift show windows. It v 
dered on every hand, like a beggar at a wedding 
famous silversmiths, jewelers, dressmakers, saddl 
dealers—chandlers to the rich. Every front 
estate here must be capitalized in terms of skys 
opulent temptation. Yet Miss Araminta Sedley 
to monopolize fifty feet and a million-dollar 
that had passed into ribald song, lived like a t 
bottom \of her well, with never a ray of sunligh 
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, 1 greet her. The woman fitted the domicile, a 
ntjope to whom Fate in an ironic moment had given 
sth of a fairy princess, with which she sought to 
rengodly covetousness in all who approached her. 
‘orie,” mused Oliver; and ‘‘Sophie!’’ he muttered 
| ct of the depths of his thoughts. 
*h’ Parr snarled like a prodded animal. 
oh! That was his pet corn. Sophie Lang, notorious 
dee woman. Great man-hunter that he was, he 
ser yet come up with Sophie. Time and again as 
gprt she had played into his hands, and slipped 
‘his fingers as he thought to close them on her. 
jevas all but legendary to Parr. She stepped from 
y:smogrification to another under his very nose. 
«) was sniffing over the spore of her last exploit she 
{> laughing at him from the ambush of some new 
qgon. And, like Ike Walton’s troutes, she seemed 
om wantonness, not from hunger. 
Vit a crib for Sophie to crack!’’ mused Oliver, 
itl with the thought.- “I’d give her a blanket 
‘on for all her sins if she would only discover this 
o lady. Hello!” said Oliver. ‘‘Someone comes 
jy. No, someone departs. We shall see!” 
Mach town car had drawn up at the house. A foot- 
iplum-colored melton got down. The grilled doors 
gpen and a gentleman of middle years and most 
stnien came down the few steps to the stoop line. 
miedly a gentleman, thought Oliver, from his silk 
f remony, his carefully trimmed imperial, his nose- 
h dickey, his spats, his stick, his gloves, and his 
air of owning a good valet. Indeed, so distin- 
eiwas this personage that his passage of the twenty 
sidewalk to the curb to his waiting car caused 
ielittle traffic jam among foot passengers. 
h Gentleman in waiting to Her Highness!”’ growled 
nd he added, chuckling, ‘“‘ Rubles must have gone 
| 
e2ntleman did not seem to perceive the furor among 
elders, any more than he observed the obsequious 
ethis man. He took his seat and drove off like a 
ike a king, Oliver was thinking queerly. 
jis!” grunted Parr, with grudging admiration. 
4ylo breed a better animal over there than we do 
"His lip curled in contempt for the feudal fealty 
xsonage typified. 


Two blocks farther north Oliver suddenly said, out of 
his thoughts, “‘ Did you ever see him before, Parr?” 

“Him? Who?” asked Parr, taking his eyes off a safe- 
cracker slinking away in the crowd. 

“The lady’s gentleman.” 

Parr stared dully at Armiston. 

“No,” he said shortly; but he looked sharply at Oliver. 

“Think,” urged Armiston. 

Parr shook his head, puzzled at his friend’s insistence. 

“He makes up like someone,” persisted Oliver. “It’s a 
true twin. Think!” 

Suddenly Parr’s look of annoyance faded. He stopped, 
turned to sweep the Avenue, as if he would snatch the 
personage out of that swirling maelstrom. He glared at 
Oliver. Oliver nodded encouragingly. 

“Ah,” he breathed in triumph. ‘‘Then you have seen 
him before!”’ 

Parr muttered a mild oath. 

“The king! It is the king!” he cried. 

“Yes; the old king,” said Oliver. ‘I saw him’’—he 
mused, ruminating—‘‘oh, say twenty years ago—shortly 
before he died—at Mentone. With his dog—Cesar! 
Remember the king’s dog? In just that make-up! The 
same bull neck. Great shoulders. Head of a Roman. 
The look of a lion! What a man that king was, eh?”’ 

Parr made some Masonic pass with his stick; and a 
taxi that looked like any other, but was not, stopped at 
the curb. Parr got in, motioning Oliver to follow. This 
was a new turn to Oliver, but he asked no questions. 
There was something peculiar in the physiognomy of this 
taxi; as it sped southward to Headquarters the mere 
sight of it lifted semaphores and paralyzed the cross-town 
tide. 

It was like riding in the king’s chariot, the chariot of a 
king who may not be kept waiting. ; 

“Oliver, I think I grow old,’ Parr was saying, as, in 
his inner office at his desk, he fingered a little stack of 
files. He took out a yellow envelope and handed Oliver a 
photograph from it. Armiston started in amazement. 

“A crook!” he ejaculated. 

Parr nodded, in rare humor now. Things fell out this 
way occasionally, especially when that clairvoyant, Ar- 
miston, was with him. Curious, what the extinct author 
would see in a crowd, that he—Parr, the man with the 
camera eye—failed to apprehend. 


Parr touched a bell. He asked for Dupré, his interna- 
tional expert; and Pelts, too, if he were about. Dupré 
came at once, slightly gray, with a scholar’s stoop, and the 
weary air of a professor. Dupré nodded to the face in the 
photograph as if to an acquaintance in flesh and blood, 
saying as he sat down and disposed of his long legs, “‘ Lon- 
nie Bell.” 

“A crook, yes,’ said Parr to Oliver. ‘‘One of the best.” 

Dupré shook his head. 

“No, if you please,” he said. ‘“‘Not one of the best. He 
is too vain to be clever. But either from stupidity or luck, 
he has never been in jail. And big crooks have used him as 
a decoy in some big affairs—always as a left-handed prince 
of the blood. Is he in town? I’d like to bring him in,” 
exclaimed the expert. 

Parr shook his head. No; there would be no morning 
line-up for this left-handed personage—at least until the 
gentleman had made some use of the hospitality of these 
shores. 

“Ts he really left-handed?” asked Oliver. . 
“No,” said Dupré. ‘“‘The French police scotched that 
yarn. But, nevertheless, they handle him with silk gloves. 
However, if you wish to flatter him, just walk out of his 
presence backward.”’ Dupré smiled feebly. ‘‘The story 
he likes best is that his mother was a famous French 

actress. Who brought him over here?” 

‘““Araminta Sedley,’’ said the man-hunter, his eyes 
twinkling. 

The professor looked hurt; he held his peace. Parr was 
studying the passenger list of the La France. 

“Here we are,” he said. ‘“‘‘Suite C: Miss Sedley, Xenia 
Gottorp, two ladies’ maids and four servants.’ She 
carries her own cook; she thinks her relatives are trying to 
poison her. Let’s see about the gentleman. I have it— 
‘Suite B: Chevalier Henri de Fressy and manservant.’ 
That should be our friend Lonnie.” 

“Xenia Gottorp,’’ Dupré was repeating. “‘Then she is 
a Serenity.” 

Parr looked his bewilderment. 

“You don’t follow me,” said the professor. ‘‘There is a 
morganatic line of princes and princesses—dating back to 
the time of Alexander II. They are Serene Highnesses by 
royal ukase. There is a Xenia among them—or was. They 
were scattered like wolves after the cellar massacre at 
Ekaterinburg.” (Continued on Page 85) 


With a Dry Sob She Sank to Her Knees, Clutching the Gems to Her Bosom 
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flutter when the diluted darkness beyond the east 

window woke Elbert Weston; and these, the gentle 
even breathing informed him, had not yet disturbed Nelly. 
He lowered his feet carefully to the rag mat and lifted his 
weight so gradually that for once the springs failed to stir 
and creak. He was unreasonably pleased by this. To get 
out of that bed without a sound was a feat, in spite of 
much practice. It was a simpler matter to draw down the 
shade so that the roller only whispered, and by following 
the line of a joist to gain the open door of the sitting room 
without a protest from the floor, especially since he’d 
thought of that scheme of putting his clothes in the outer 
room when he went to bed so that there was no need to 
fumble for them in the mornings. Nelly had a way of 
waking at even such faint noises as the fall of a sock on the 
rag mat. 

The hinges were cunningly oiled and the door moved 
without a sound. He paused a moment before he shut it, 
to reassure himself with the sight of Nelly’s face, pillowed 
on her palm, and, in the dimness, still the face of a sleeping 
child. Elbert Weston released the knob delicately, grin- 
ning in affectionate complacency at his earned triumph. 
Nelly wouldn’t wake now till he 
came in to tell her that break- 
fast was ready. She’d scold him 
for getting it, as she always did, 
but there’d be something in her 
voice 

He dressed with silent swiftness 
and went into the kitchen, car- 
rying his shoes and shutting the 
door behind him. It was daylight 
now, and the birds were lifting a 
great clatter, but he knew that 
they wouldn’t bother Nelly. It 
was only human sounds that woke 
her. He grinned in approval of 
the forethought that had filled 
the kettle last night so that 
there’d be no need to risk the 
noise of running water now. Very 
cautiously he lifted out a stove 
lid and stared down at the phe- 
nomenon of wood and kindling 
ready for the match. 

Nelly must have made up her 
mind to beat him this morning. 
He chuckled softly; that was a 
first-rate notion of hers, fixing 
the fire beforehand; she must have 
done it while he was downstairs 
locking the garage doors. He’d 
do: it himself after this. It was 
ticklish business building a fire 
without making a sound, no mat- 
ter. how well you understood it. 
He shook his head over Nelly’s 
unscientific arrangement of the 
kindling; building a fire was one 
of the things Nelly just couldn’t 
or wouldn’t learn. Why, she 
hadn’t even brushed out the 
ashes! He decided that he’d have to take out every stick 
and begin at the beginning. An unwelcome thought that 
it didn’t greatly matter was sternly dismissed; there were 
just two ways of building fires, and Elbert Weston’s was 
the right one. Besides, he admitted honestly, he liked 
doing it. There was always a sort of excitement about it, 
a sense of adventure that survived from the days when 
matches had been forbidden and playing with fire a high 
misdemeanor. 

He lifted out the sticks very carefully and grinned at 
the tightly crumpled, inadequate bit of paper with which 
Nelly had expected to kindle the wood—the wrong kind of 
paper too; stiff, thick stuff that would smolder instead of 
burning. He tossed it aside and substituted the properly 
loose and liberal newspaper, replaced the kindling and ad- 
justed drafts. The flame of the match sucked eagerly in- 
ward; there was a cheerfully subdued snap and crackle; a 
pungent smell of burning cedar followed him as he moved 
about his remaining tasks. His foot touched the discarded 
scrap of paper and he thrust it into his pocket.. If Nelly 
saw it she might guess that he’d rebuilt the fire and he 
knew that it would please her to think that she’d saved him 
that much work, even though she hadn’t managed to wake 
first. 

Presently, when the smell of coffee told him it was time, 
he put on his shoes and went boldly back to the bedroom. 

“Breakfast’s about ready, Nelly.” 

She was instantly awake, her slow, drowsy smile greeting 
and reproaching him at once. Again he wondered at the 


() i a few uneasy birds had begun to cheep and 
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Protection, Mothering, Shielding Him Against Himself Without Shaming 
Him by Letting Him Guess Her Thought and Purpose! 


illusion of her youth. It was too dark behind the drawn 
shades to see the gray streaks in her hair, and her face was 
smooth and fresh, like a child’s. 

“Beat me again, did you? I was just bound I’d be up 
first this time.’”’? She sat up and it seemed to him that there 
was a change in her voice. ‘‘I fixed the fire so I wouldn’t 
wake you when I e 

“Good notion.’”’ He nodded. 
Do it myself after this.” 

“T’ll beat you, anyway. It isn’t right that you should 
be doing my work besides your own.” 

He laughed. 

“‘Shucks, you can’t rightly call it work, all I got to do 
around here; more like fun, fooling with the cars and 
tinkering around the place.” 

She shook her head, but said nothing. He went back to 
the stove, uneasily conscious of her growing habit of 
silence. Nelly had never been one to talk, and lately she’d 
said less than ever. It came home to Elbert Weston 
that he didn’t know what she was thinking, that he’d never 
known, all these years, what went on behind that tranquil 
face; that he wasn’t sure right now whether Nelly hated 
living in these three rooms up over Eb Slade’s new garage, 
or whether she had come to like it, as Elbert Weston liked 
it. But he knew certainly that if she hated it she wouldn’t 
say so, wouldn’t let him see even a shadow in her look. 
They’d been through too much bad luck in these thirty 
years to leave him any room for doubt about the way Nelly 
faced it. , 


“Saves a lot of trouble. 
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thought, reproached 
tame contentment by 
ories of the life Nel) 
led before she walk 
of her father’s big 
columned farmho: 
marry the unluckies 
in Hilton townshiy 
didn’t blame himself 
luck, but he realized 
was through him the 
had shared it; th 
hadn’t any right t 
happy and at peace 
Nelly, because she 
him, lived over Slade 
age like—like a hired 
woman, oth 
The thought we 
him to his morn ey 
the two cars in the b 
room downstairs, s| 
the pleasure he u; 
found jin fussing oye 
motors and rubbing 
varnish to a cloudle 
ter. He’d liked it i 
of a persistent sense of humiliati: 
was just the sort of work he'd; 
enjoyed best on his own farm— 
the chores that kept him within 
of the house and gave him oppor 
to see Nelly now and then at 
window while he was foot 
chinery under the shed on 
or tinkering at odd jobs of 
He’d been almost glad t 
the farm at last, when E 
him on as caretaker of the 
the town’s edge. He liked » 
steadiness of his wages, 
freedom from worry over 1 
the bank and the stores, fi 
about the crops, from the 
weight of responsibility that 
him through most of his 
He’d liked the new, con 
quarters upstairs, the rur 
and the electric lights and 
system. He’d been ready 
granted that Nelly liked 
interpret her placid silences 
Now for some reason he doubted all this, seeme 
stand that Nelly hated it and suffered all the 
of that dogged loyalty of hers that had alwa: 
the relief that lesser women found in complaint of w 
look. aa 
The trouble drove him out to dew-drench 
the warm breath of roses borne on a breeze to 
promise of noontime. There was medicine fo: 
the discovery that the oxheart cherries on t 
beyond the rose trellises were ripe for picki 
always loved the task of gathering fruit above | 
business of field and barn; and cherries, first to TJ 
first in his regard. He whistled softly in the to 
he lifted down the folding ladder from its pegs | 
He had spent a good many pleasant hours on it 
last winter, to a design of his own, and he set it’ 
promising branch with a glow of pride in 
firmness. a 
The design was sound, he told himself; bw 
wings double width at their bases made it stand 
arock; that notion of using a notched rod, clam 
on the bottom rung, to hold it open at any des 
was ever so much better than the old plan of ar 
might be a patent in it. He let his mind run 
forward to a factory, shipping out thousands 
ladders, to money in the bank and respectiw 
other men’s eyes. A marauding robin flut 
farther branch as he climbed into the laden le 
brazenly resumed its trespass. Elbert Weston 
it, dimly conscious of a certain fellowship. T 
thumped musically on the bottom of the pail 
as he’d learned to forget lately, that he was U: 
Weston; even that Nelly was Unlucky Bert 
wife. oS ae 
Looking down through the leaves, he could s 
Slade\ between the rose trellises, and his conscience § 
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jeily at the sight of her can of kerosene, the implacable 
ith which she brushed beetles out of the roses. He 
ug: to have attended to that before beginning on the 
heies, no matter how much more fun it was to pick 
heies than to kill rose beetles. He stood very still, 
tiing her and wondering why she made him think of 
fel. They weren’t a bit alike; and yet as she moved 
mig the flowers something carried Elbert Weston’s 
nozhts persistently to another garden and the girl who 
advalked there thirty years ago. 
} saw Chester Sprague on the sidewalk and his under- 
ailing cleared. This was what reminded him of Nelly 
agimself. People were different, but here was something 
janever changed; something that brought Chet Sprague 
yolocks out of his way to the bank just as it had led 
Wet Weston across two fields and a marshy brook; 
thing that wouldn’t let Chet go round by the gate 
aorompted him to hurdle the picket fence instead of 
quing it. 
‘ie rose trellises made a screen against the street and 
ieypposite windows, but Elbert Weston looked almost 
right down on that encounter, and what he saw troubled 
in spite of a stubborn friendliness for Chet. He was 
wy for Marian, afraid for her; more than ever she 
maded him now of Nelly. 
Rick with a tiny rosebud in his buttonhole, sidled away 
sjeen the trellises, turned to wave his hand without 
ning. 
jJarian cried out, “‘Look out, Chet! Don’t go under 
\¢ ladder !”’ 
“3ad luck?”’ Sprague laughed. “Think I could be un- 
y today if I tried? You watch!” 
2 didn’t see the cross rod close to the ground; a waving 
| caught the side bar as he stumbled, and Elbert 
iiton clutched the nearest branch and hung, the heavy 
nrted V of the ladder flailing downward spitefully at the 
\wling figure on the grass. Marian’s cry was in Wes- 
; ears as he dropped; Chet Sprague scrambled uncer- 
ly to his feet, one hand touching the back of his head. 
Didn’t even break the skin,’”’ he said. ‘‘Gee, that was 


i! If I’d been an inch farther it’d have caught me 
jre in the back of the neck!” 


| 
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He grinned at Marian. Weston could see the color turn- 
ing back to the drained pallor of her face. 

“Guess you’ll take more stock in the old notion that it’s 
bad luck to walk under a ladder after this.”’ 

Eben Slade had crossed the turf from the house; his 
voice was dryly jocular, but Elbert Weston felt an under- 
tone of hostility in it. He had a brief recollection of 
Nelly’s father, straight and grim, using that very key to 
young Bert Weston. 

The words puzzled him; Eb Slade was hard-headed; he’d 
aoe believed in luck, good or bad, and here he was, talking 
as i 

“Something in it, after all,’ Chet agreed a little too 
eagerly. “Got to be going—be late for work first thing I 
know.” 

“Twelve minutes late now,” said Slade, consulting his 
watch. 

Chet whistled, wagged his head and sprinted toward the 
fence, hurdling it neatly as before. 

Eben Slade jingled keys and coins in a pocket, watching 
him, his eyes narrowed, deep grooves scored in the flesh 
about his heavy jaws. Dimly apprehensive, Weston lifted 
his ladder, and Slade’s face relaxed into shrewd, appraising 
interest. 

“Good scheme, that pointed top. Gets in between the 
branches without catching on ’em.”’ 

““Yes.’’ Weston pointed to the cross bar. “And this 
holds it open any width you want—solid as a rock.” 

“See it does—till somebody ’t doesn’t believe in luck 
trips on it.” 

Slade’s tone hardened and Weston saw Marian’s mouth 
draw obstinately straight. She walked away without 
speaking. Watching her from the ladder, Weston fancied 
that as she neared the porch a dancing quality lightened 
her step. Again, unreasonably, he thought of Nelly. He 
could see Eben Slade sitting on the bench by the lilac 
bushes, his hat over his eyes, his legs crossed, his big hands 
tightly clenched. 

Elbert Weston discovered that he was a little sorry for 
Eben Slade; that, by some obscure association of ideas, he 
felt a similar compassion for Nelly’s father, dead years ago. 
It was bad enough to be licked by luck when you believed 
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in it; it must be a lot worse to find out, after all, that you 
were beaten by something you'd ridiculed all your life. 


mI 


NGER and surprise lifted Jim Thurlow’s voice above 
the level of discretion; it carried clearly to Elbert 
Weston’s ear. 

“You mean to say you’re going to lay down on me now, 
after I been going ahead on the strength of your say-so and 
picking up timber options on a 

Weston couldn’t hear Slade’s answer, but Thurlow spoke 
even more audibly than before. 

“But it’s so dumb-foolish, Eb, when we got enough 
timber in sight to keep a mill busy ten years! What’s the 
sense of throwing away all that option money?” 

Slade’s tone carried now. 

“Changed my mind, that’s all. Guess that’s my privi- 
lege. If it suits me to let those options lapse, I can afford 
to pay for it. You’re no worse off than you were when you 
got me into this scheme, and you’ve got two years to find 
capital for your mill before the options run out.” 

“Maybe; but I guess it won’t help my chance much 
when folks know you pulled out of it. Anyway, I’m think- 
ing about your end of it, Eb. It’s clean crazy to waste 
money this way, not only what you put up for the options 
but what you stand to take out ’f the mill—a hund’d thou- 
sand, anyhow, in the next ten years, and maybe twice as 
much if lumber keeps on going up.” 

“Guess I can stand it. Don’t know’s I need any more’n 
I got. Don’t aim to tie myself down here toa sawmill 
’*t my time ’f life, not for twice what I’d make out of it.” 

“Thought you wanted to be tied down; thought that 
was why you come in with me in the first place, so’s you’d 
have a business to keep you working up here, ’stead of 
loafing around the house.”’ 

“Changed my mind, that’s all. Don’t aim to stay here 
and I never tie up money in a business I don’t handle my- 
self. No use trying to talk me over, Jim. I’m kind of apt 
to mean what I say.” 

The words hammered at Elbert Weston’s brain. His 
luck hadn’t let up on him, after all. It wasn’t enough that 

(Continued on Page 78) 


“Thirty Years Back Bert Was So Much Like What Chet is Now ’t You’d Have to Look Close to Tell ’Em Apart’’ 
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with pale measuring eyes and stamped upon its 

wide gray boards. Hesuggested, ‘‘ Underneath, 
it’s rotten, probably,” laconically. ‘‘Better get 
enough for six new floor beams, anyway, along with 
that stuff we need for underflooring.”’ The testing foot 
sounded the space near the corner cupboard. The pale eyes 
considered the ceiling line. ‘‘Yep,’’ drawled the artificer in 
timber, “‘she’s settled about four inches like I thought. 
Probably her sill’s gone too.”” Cheerfully—‘‘ But even if it 
is, she’s stood up pretty good for nearly two hundred years 
at that,” he concluded. 

I groaned and went to order the demanded sill and 
flooring and two-by-fours. Restoring a typical example of 
fine old Colonial architecture to its pristine staunchness 
was threatening as the summer advanced to lose its 
sporting aspects and take on the look of a term of hard 
labor. 

After four days, a long truck panted up the drive carry- 
ing the ordered timber. Men with great sun-scorched arms 
unloaded it, flinging the heavy beams into the grass before 
the house. The little carpenter, with three others, eyed it; 
and then the little man shoved a sleeve higher on a red 
arm and said “ Well”’ in a tone of command. 

It was a signal. The four trooped into the east room 
where the place had settled four inches. The head worker 
bent over the broad floor boards. He paused, stooping, 
and cocked a pale inquiring eye at me. 

“A new floor, narrow boards, hardwood, would be nice. 
I laid a pretty one down in the dance hall at Bournset,’’ 
he insinuated with hope. 

I was firm. 


[ little carpenter scowled at the settled floor 


Saving the Old Floor Boards 


* O; WE’LL relay the red pine. You can’t get twenty- 
two-inch boards of red pine today, so don’t split 
it,’ I cautioned. 

He insisted, ‘‘ You can get wide boards if you use cypress. 
Paint it. Who’ll know the difference?” 

“But it won’t be red pine,” I retorted. 

The little carpenter sighed at this stubbornness and gave 
brief orders. Baseboards were pried from old plaster and 
carried away. Ancient nails were wrenched from seasoned 
wood, and the middle plank was ready to be lifted. Strad- 
dling it, the chief artisan grasped its edges and lifted 
cautiously until it became a crescent, inverted, above the 
floor. A helper, stationed at the unnailed end, eased it up 
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carefully. A brusque monosyllable, a final wrench and a 
length of sound red pine no longer lay in the space it had 
occupied for the better part of two centuries. 

The boss carpenter grunted at the gap it left, and de- 
manded, ‘‘Well, whadda y’ know about that?” of the 
atmosphere. ‘‘She’s got an underflooring a’ready. Well, 
whadda y’ know about that?” prodding the brown strip 
of rough, unplaned wood, lying revealed, with a blunt 
finger. Everybody exclaimed and bent to finger the an- 
cient wood. Its unsmoothed surface left pine splinters in 
prying fingers. The little carpenter said ‘‘Le’s see if the 
rest of it’s as good as that,’’ and the four men fell upon the 
remaining boards. 

Broad plank by broad plank they were pried from their 
moorings and shoved through a window to be carried out 
of the way. Their top sides were hand-planed—the marks 
still showed where countless footsteps had not worn them 
smooth—and painted with many coats. But underneath 
they were rough and brown just as they had come from the 
saw of those elder builders. 

When the last strip was lifted another floor lay revealed 
without blemish of rot or break. The head worker re- 
garded it solemnly. Disgusted, he pronounced, “‘And I’d 
have sworn she was rotten.” 

The underflooring yielded to bars and hammers with a 
screaming of nails. The youngest helper brought a handful 
of those slivers of hand-beaten iron and gave them to me. 
They lay, rusted, twisted and quaintly irregular with their 
flat long heads, heavy in my hands. I twirled one between 
a thumb and forefinger speculatively. It was one of count- 
less thousands in the beams and boards, rafters and 
shingles of my house and it had been wrought by hand. 
Two hours earlier I had ordered, carelessly, so many 
pounds of eight-penny, ten-penny, thirty-penny, shingle 
and finish nails. Faint annoyance had sharpened my 
voice when I was told that the order could not be delivered 
that afternoon. To secure those pounds of slender bits of 
metal had occupied two or three minutes of my time. The 


ancient splinter of iron turned slowly in my fingers. Two. 


minutes! But would mine last two hundred years? 

The carpenters whooped over something and a facetious 
onlooker yelled from a window, “‘It’s Daniel Webster’s 
bottle!’’ Legend had it that the house and one of its early 


2) 
TTT Dye “oibial, 


Seott Miuliler 


PRESTON 


owners had been that great statesman 
boredom evening after evening. Man: 
of the debates these two held around t 
stove. And,sothenatives babble, th 
had his views on this here now prohibit 
So I bent to view the flask so frivolously attrib 
great man. The little carpenter was lifting it fro: 
of sand. He rubbed the sand from its dull en 
with a broad thumb. It warmed to color un 
Someone offered, ‘‘ Betcha that’s why the 
in that corner. Daniel Webster wore out the 
his likker under there. Betcha.” Ree 
The dull emerald bottle was balanced alo 
paw of the carpenter. Against the pearl-tir 
squat misshapen contour made a blob of.a silhi 
chief artisan squinted at his find. He di 
antique woman down the road a piece tol 
ever come across any old glass when I was wor 


” 


of these old houses ——” 
A Tribute From the Little Carpe 


Y VOICE entered into the shrill protest o: 
and the flask joined the fistful of ancient na 

in my hands. ee 

The carpenters stamped the sand lying li 
under the floor beams and considered the sk 
house. The beams were great logs with th 
smoothed by an ax. The bark still clung t 
ends had been pointed and fitted into grooves 
the massive sills. ; 

An inquiring barytone demanded of the carpen 
that front sill gone, d’ya think?” 

The little man glared at it. ae 

“Looks all right,’’ he vouchsafed. ry 

The inquisitive one insisted, ‘‘ Well, then, if t 
and sills are all right, why did she settle four 1 

The carpenter searched for a cause. 

“Tt might have been the roots of that tree at the 
or we ee : A 

A helper hopefully suggested, ‘Probably th 
are rottener’n they look.” 

The chief carpenter settled the matter. H 
pointed bar of iron and hurled it, sharpened ‘1 
into a sill. He tore it loose and stabbed it in. 
weight behind the blow. Again and again fell’ 
ing iron. The beams received the blows. The 

\ (Continued on Page 62) 
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L right,” I said hopefully, 
‘what did it come to for 
he month?” 
thousand three hundred 
ty dollars and eighty-two 
Tt was the fifth of five long months during 
e had tried by every device we knew of to 
gre figure of our expenditures safely below the 


bill I haven’t even opened.” 
Tsn’t a bill; it’s got a French stamp.” 
‘4s a letter. I read it aloud, and when I finished we 
at each other in a wild, expectant way. 
jon t see why everybody doesn’t come over here,”’ it 
*I am now writing from a little inn in France where 
yaad a meal fit for a king, washed down with cham- 
fm for the absurd sum of sixty-one cents. It costs 
wone-tenth as much to live over here. From where I 
see the smoky peaks of the Alps rising behind a 
that was old before Alexander the Great was 


” 


a ° 
time we had read the letter for the third time we 
our car bound for New York. As we rushed into 
samship office half an hour later, overturning a roll- 
ik and bumping an office boy up against the wall, the 
oked up with mild surprise. 


_ Off to the Riviera to Economize 


"T utter a word,” he said. “‘You’re the twelfth 
morning and I understand. You’ve just got a 
tom a friend in Europe telling you how cheap every- 
sand you want to sail right away. How many?” 

e child,’ we told him breathlessly. 

od!” he exclaimed, spreading out a deck of cards on 
table. “‘The suits read that you are going on a long, 
cted journey, that you have illness ahead of you 


it, Scott Fitzgerald! 


prof our income. We had succeeded in buying less 
fy, less food and fewer luxuries; in fact we had suc- 
{ein everything except in saving money. 

L’s give up,” said my wife gloomily. ‘Look, here’s 


and that you will soon meet a number of dark men and 
women who mean you no good.” 

As we threw him heavily from the window his voice floated 
up to us from somewhere between the sixteenth story and 
the street: 

“You sail one week from tomorrow.’’ 

Now when a family goes abroad to economize, they 
don’t go to the Wembley exhibition or the Olympic games; 
in fact they don’t go to London and Paris at all, but hasten 
to the Riviera, which is the southern coast of France and 
which is reputed to be the cheapest as well as the most 
beautiful locality in the world. Moreover we were going 
to the Riviera out of season, which is something like going 
to Palm Beach for July. 

When the Riviera season finishes in late spring, all the 
wealthy British and Americans move up to Deauville and 
Trouville, and all the gambling houses and fashionable 
milliners and jewelers and second-story men close up their 
establishments and follow their quarry north. Immedi- 
ately prices fall. The native Rivierans, who have been liv- 
ing on rice and fish all winter, come out of their caves and 
buy a bottle of red wine and splash about for a bit in their 
own blue sea. 

For two reformed spendthrifts, the Riviera in summer 
had exactly the right sound. So we put our house in the 
hands of six real-estate agents and steamed off to France 
amid the deafening applause of a crowd of friends on the 
pier—both of whom waved wildly until we were out of 
sight. 

We felt that we had escaped from extravagance and 
clamor and from all the wild extremes among which we 
had dwelt for five hectic years, from the tradesman who 


laid for us and the nurse who 
bullied us and the couple who 
kept our house for us and knew 
us all too well. We were going to 
the Old World to find a new 
rhythm for our lives, with a true conviction that 
we had left our old selves behind forever—and with 
a capital of just over seven thousand dollars. 

The sun coming through high French windows woke us 
one week later. Outside we could hear the high, clear honk 
of strange auto horns and we remembered that we were 
in Paris. 

The baby was already sitting up in her cot, ringing the 
bells which summoned the different fonctionnaires of the 
hotel as though she had determined to start the day im- 
mediately. It was indeed her day, for we were in Paris 
for no other reason than to get her a nurse. 

“Entrez!”? we shouted together as there was a knock 
at the door. 


The Governess We Did Not Engage 


HANDSOME waiter opened it and stepped inside, 
whereupon our child ceased her harmonizing upon the 
bells and regarded him with marked disfavor. 
“Iss a madamoselle who waited out in the street,”’ he 
remarked. 
“Speak French,’ I said sternly. 
here.” 
He spoke French for some time. 
“All right,’’ I interrupted after a moment. “Now say 
that again very slowly in English; I didn’t quite under- 
stand.”’ 
‘His name’s Entrez,” remarked the baby helpfully. 
“Be that as it may,” I flared up, “‘his French strikes me 
as very bad.” 
We discovered finally that an English governess was 
outside to answer our advertisement in the paper. 
“Tell her to come in.” 
(Continued on Page 165) 


“We're all French 


“BHasn’t it Been a Good Summer! We've Become Absolutely French’’ 


Lape teat ate A ati igi 


2 oe < 


OT GARGAN struck the ceiling with a 
i} round-arm blow, depositing on it the last 

jot of brown plaster from his hawk, and 
then he shrugged his big shoulders to get the 
cramp out, and stepped to the plaster tub. He 
reloaded his hawk and resumed his battle with the ceiling. 
He gripped the heavy hawk in his left hand and the plaster- 
ing trowel in his right; he swung the hawk against the 
trowel and then smashed the trowel against the concrete 
arch overhead. Outside of pulling army mules by the 
tails, no sport or trade creates such hitting power as does 
plastering. Tot’s shoulders were thick and spreading and 
his arms were huge. There were spare and wiry men 
among the fourteen plasterers who were putting on the 
brown coat, men whose trade was wearing them down; 
but Tot was a hearty fellow, and the exhausting labor only 
built his strength. When his new supply was spent, he 
brushed some crumbs of fallen plaster from his furry chest, 
lit a cigarette and roared out to a jig tune: 


“Con Conley lived on Sullivan Street, 
A laboring gentleman mighty odd; 
He always drunk his whisky neat 
And to rise in life he carried a hod. 


“ Thwack-fal-lad-din, swing your partners, 
Welt the floor and shake your trotters Af 


He stepped about like a dancing bear, while the scaffold 
on which he and four others of the men were standing 
rocked and bounced. The others were delighted with the 
impromptu offering and they shouted encouragement. 
Their response to his song and dance did not cheer Tot 
Gargan at all; he was pleasing himself, and if they didn’t 
like it they could do the next thing; he was a merry and 
ill-tempered man. 

“Is it a cabaret we have here?’’ cried the plastering 
contractor, appearing in a doorway. ‘‘Come down out of 
that and get to the blazes off this job!” 

“Ah, dry up or I’ll jump down your t’roat,” grumbled 
Tot Gargan, letting himself slowly down from the scaffold. 


“Listen! Can You Change Fifty Berries?”’ 


ILLUSTRATED 
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By Thomas McMorrow 


BY F. R. 


“Ts it hit me you would?” said the contractor, stalking 
up to Tot. He was a long and skinny man of no physical 
power, but he thrust his passionate face forward until his 
long nose almost touched Tot’s. ‘Put one of your five 
thumbs on me, you hippopotamus you, and I’ll leave you 
dashed in your blood!” 

“S’all right this time, fellow,’ grumbled Tot, turning 
away. 

“‘There’s your time,” said the contractor, after standing 
his ground for a moment in token of victory. ‘‘Day anda 
half. Get off the job.”’ 

He handed Tot eighteen dollars, swept the thirteen 
other plasterers with a challenging glance and walked 
from the room. 

His straw boss was also prowling about the building, 
seeking whom he might fire. When building mechanics 
are plentiful, it is the fruit of cold calculation to discharge 


one or two of the gang each day so as to put the energizing 


fear of unemployment into the others. The straw boss 
popped into the room and pounced on Tot, who was 
moving slowly and smoking his cigarette. 

“Ts that all you got to do?” he shouted. 

“Close your trap,” said Tot. 

“That’s how you’re gaited, hey?’ blustered the straw 
boss coming forward. But he did not come quite all the 
way, and it seemed to Tot Gargan that his willingness to 
accept battle was feigned. Tot’s long arm shot out and 
his big hand closed on the straw boss and thrust him back 
against the terra-cotta partition. 

“Do you want any?” asked Tot through his teeth. 

“Don’t hit me,” gasped the straw boss. ‘‘I.didn’t do 
you nothing, did 1? Don’t hit me, fellow.” 

“Then don’t give me none of your lip,’”’ said Tot with 
restored self-respect. “I don’t take guff from no man, 
you hear?”’ ' : ; 


“IT Have No Fifty Dollars, Sir,’? Said the Beggar, Rolling His Sightless Eyes 


GRUGER 


“Listen,” said the straw bo 
- free. ‘‘Eddie told me to fire 
blame me. Day and a half, ai 
your eighteen dollars. And any 
men that want the same thing,’ 
shaking his arm at the thirteen hustling m 
folds, “just open your trap and say so!”” — 
Tot Gargan accepted the eighteen doll 
ment, but a look of comprehension crossed | 
and he grinned. He threw his tools into 
and bellowed down the hod hoist. The 
platform shot up to him, he stepped C 
signal rope and dropped at express sp 
level. He shouldered aside the two I 
were waiting in expectation of taking e1 
from the platform and hurried out into 1 
he was clear of the building his joy bubbled 


“They laid him out when he was de 
As a corpse he did look might 
Fourteen candles at his head 
And a barrel of whisky at his 


_ “Thwack-fal-lad-din, swing your 
Welt the floor and shake your trot 

. Masons, plumbers, framers, hodd 
Sport we had at Conley’s wake 


_ His pocket was filled with money an 
before him where to choose, and when 
the Subway into his own neighborhood i 
still only nine o’clock of a fine May morni 
bewildered him. is ee 

“Why don’t you take in the spring ow 
party of the Eskimo Club?” a sympat! 

gested to him at half past nine of t 
ing. Sin kaa ae 

As has been said, Tot’s unrestrictec 
and when one is oppressed by the 
opportunities to enjoy oneself one can | 
drink or two and not go wrong. 
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or racket,” said one of two good fellows who had 
‘<oulder to shoulder with Tot during the elapsed 
: and drunk at his charges round by round. 

et go,” agreed Tot. “What I owe you, Charley?” 
lz dollars,’ said Charley. 

¢ vid down nine dollars like a lord. The two good 
ysooked earnestly at his roll of money and then 
darnestly at each other. One of them shook hands 
7, said that he should see him some more, and 


et go,”’ said the other boon companion. 

ir I’m going home to get dressed,”’ said Tot. 
yiked on the street with his new but highly valued 
mance. The new acquaintance suddenly sprang 
sand picked up a shabby pocketbook from the 
nit. 

gin it first!’’ he cried. 

yourn,” said Tot. 

éequaintance opened the pocketbook and exposed 
wa new and crinkly fifty-dollar bill. 

% a look!’’ he cried. 

#yourn,” said Tot. “You seen it first.” 

iat ain’t mine neither,”’ said the other, slapping Tot 
enoulder loyally. ‘You was with me, wasn’t you? 
yu get half. That’s me!” 

yuldn’t take a cent of it,”’ protested Tot. 
yf money, fellow.”’ 

@ you don’t want to insult me, do you? You got to 
nif of this, what I mean. Well, how are we going to 
/? Say, I got an idea. How about you giving me 
jive dollars and I’ll give you the fifty? See?” 


ar you I don’t want it,’’ said Tot. 
t 


“T got 


sis scruples were overcome at last and he parted 
Ti twenty-five dollars in exchange for the found 
y His new friend left him almost at once, promising 
«him down at the boat. 

sent to his tenement room off upper Eighth Avenue 
fjssed himself with.care. He put on a beautiful 
oink silk and a collar of the same pink, and a green 
jiand yellow shoes. He set on his shaggy black 
gew straw hat sporting a band which was of the 
; afamous English regiment. Tot, highly suspectful 
lt for fraud, had chosen that hat from a thousand 
*scause the haberdasher had said that that one did 
eme him at all. 


al 


His First Conscious Sentiment Was One of Contempt for Tom Gentry’s Prowess. 


He walked across town toward the Hudson River. He 
passed a blind beggar who was sitting on the doorsill of a 
vacant store, and he thrust his hand into his pocket to 
find a coin to throw into the beggar’s cup. The beggar 
had in his cup by way of bait several dollar bills and a 
handful of silver and seemed to be in no immediate need of 
money, but Tot had a superstitious fear of passing a 
beggar without giving him something. He searched his 
pockets without avail, finding in them no money but the 
neatly folded fifty-dollar bill. On the corner below was a 
bank. Tot went to it and pushed the bill across the paying 
teller’s slab. 

“Where did you get this?” asked the teller after a single 
disdainful glance. 

“What do you care?” said Tot. ‘Good, ain’t it?” 

“No,” said the teller, thrusting it back. ‘If you try to 
pass that thing you’ll be arrested.” 

“T give twenty-five dollars for it.’’ 

“Don’t you know you can’t buy good fifty-dollar bills 
for twenty-five dollars?”’ 

“Well, what’ll you give me for it?’”’ bargained Tot. *‘I 
bet you could pass it here fast enough. Look at here! 
You can have it for eight dollars. What do you say?” 

The teller would not negotiate for the purchase of the 
note and Tot walked out into the street. He went back 
to the blind man and said, “Listen! Can you change 
fifty berries?” 

“T have no fifty dollars, sir,’’ said the beggar, rolling his 
sightless eyes: 

“Well, you can have it for whatever you got,” said Tot, 
and he picked up the cup and took out the money. 
“There’s your fifty. Feel it—good, ain’t it? Say, you 
ain’t going to begin to kick about it, too, are you?”’ 

“Billy !”’ shouted the blind man. 

“What’s coming off here?’’ demanded a stocky young 
rough who had been watching the blind man from a 
distance. ‘‘Give him back his jack or I’ll knock you 
squiffy !”’ 

“You will?” said Tot, and without more ado he swung 
his right fist and it hit the young rough with an impact 
that spoke eloquently of seven years of plastering. The 
blind man’s manager fell as though hit with a sledge. Tot 
took a tentative kick at him and then strolled away. 

“Gave him his cold corned beef and cabbage!” he 
chuckled as he rounded a corner. 


To find the text from which this phrase had recurred to 
him, he searched a memory well stored with pothouse 
choruses, and after some humming and false starts, he sang: 


“Tim Murney was a blaster and each day he brought to work 
His cold corned beef and cabbage just like any other Turk. 
One day he blew the whole job up, and as he rose on high, 
They blew the whistle to fetch help and they heard Tim 
Murney ery: 

“Tis twelve o'clock and time to eat; 
ravage. 

Will someone kindly hand me up me cold corned beef and 
cabbage?’”’ 


the hunger it does 


iI 


N THE Hudson, off the foot of Manhattan Street, lay 

the river steamer Mary Powell, gay with streamers and 
banners and bunting of red, white and blue. On the pier 
stood the Tammany leader of the Fortieth Assembly Dis- 
trict, Jimmy Clahan, one foot on the gangplank, so that he 
might intercept his guests, a jovial scowl on his face, a big 
cigar in it. It was Jimmy’s blow-out; he had invited eight 
hundred people and he was there to prove that he could 
call them one and all by name. 

Beyond him was a fringe of men selling blue spectacles 
to shield eyes from the water glare and black cords to 
save hats from blowing overboard, limes to be sucked for 
seasickness, horns and rattles to express joy beyond the 
power of speech, maps of the Hudson, ham sandwiches and 
Frankfurters with mustard and sauerkraut. 

On the upper deck sat Stilgebauer’s Concert Band, 
thirty stout German men with red cheeks and yellow 
pompadours. Any ten of them weighed a long ton. When 
they tensed their shoulders and pressed down on their big 
chests they blew into the brass so hard that one imagined 
one saw the metal strain and bulge. The pennants on the 
upper deck snapped gallantly in the melodious breezes 
from the instruments. They never grew weary. After the 
greatest effort they needed only three seconds to swallow 
a pint of near-beer and they were off with the encore. This 
excellent group of artists, or artisans, played the-guests 
on board to the tune of ““Swamp ’em, swamp ’em, get the 
wampum, Tammany!” 

There was a reception committee and an entertainment 
committee. The members of the reception committee were 

(Continued on Page 149) 


“‘He Don’t Know How to Fight,’’ He Murmured 
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or the men. There were no unions or antitrust laws. 

The old W. B. A. had gone out of existence. There 
were few who remembered what the letters stood for, and 
it was spoken of at 
rare intervals with 
and without re- 
gret. The Molly 
Maguires were 
only a memory of 
the dim past. We 
had noslack times, 
no rush times, no 
strike times. Ev- 
erything moved 
calmly and slowly 
every day. There 
were enough com- 
fortable old shoes 
for every employe 
to wear. 

That was many 
WieaLs) ea 2/0 see 
picked slate in the 
breaker, got forty 
cents for a ten- 
hour day and was 
happy. We lived 
in one side of a 
company house, 
paid four dollars 
and eighty cents 
a month for rent, 
and two dollars 
and sixty-five 
cents for a ton of 
coal delivered in 
the shanty built 
against the front 
fence. 

The perfect 
peace of a slate 
picker at that pe- 
riod was an every- 
day affair, rudely 
dispelled at times 
by our boss, 
Jimmy Crane by 
name, a testy old 
man who had 
worked out his vigor in the mines cutting coal and was then 
given a pension sort of job supervising fifty of the worst 
young devils that ever walked. I was one of the fifty. 

Jimmy was impartial in his favors. Whenever a car of 
coal was condemned, which was seldom, he started out on 
an errand of reprisal. He walked up the seats of one chute 
and down the seats of another, going the entire round, 
shaking and kicking each boy as he came to him until all of 
the fifty of us had felt the strength of his arm and the 
hardness of his sole. After that violent exertion he returned 
to his seat in the corner and indulged in a furtive smoke, 
one eye peeled for his boss and the other eye peeled for us 
while we let the coal run its merry way between our feet 
down the chute and into the pockets ready to be loaded 
into the railroad cars on the tracks below. 

The only respite we had was when the pockets blocked 
for want of cars to load the coal in, some of the machinery 
broke, or because of a delay in the mines that held up the 
supply of fresh coal. Otherwise for ten hours we lived in an 
atmosphere of dust, grime and a loud medley of noises, bent 
over at our task until the all-over whistle blew at 5:30 P.M. 
Happy? I’ll say we were. 


[ores were. There was no one to harass the companies 


To Keep the Home Fires Burning 


UR ages ranged from eight to twelve years. We all 

chewed tobacco. There were no cigarettes then. Had 
there been we would have smoked them. By slow stages 
our pay was raised as we were promoted until in the course 
of a few years we sat on the bottom seat of a chute, an 
understudy of the boss, the wildest and biggest rascal of 
the fifty, and received for our work of cleaning the coal 
sixty cents a day. 

We were without a care in the world. Whether the coal 
was clean or not mattered nothing at all to us. At that 
time they mined coal with less rock in it than now and it 
was generally clean in the railroad cars, not especially 
because of our efforts but in spite of them. 

Pleasant days the women of the patch forgathered on the 
dirt bank to lay in a winter’s supply of coal, the low price 
at which it sold being proportionate to the wages, and few 
families bought any. A glance out of the begrimed windows 


By PHIL MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 


He Would Then Rise Carefully to His Feet and Walk Along the Floor Behind Us, Prodding Us With His Stick, Whlle We Bent 
Lower to Hide Our Grins and Tears of Mirth 


disclosing our mothers, sisters and small brothers on the 
bank picking coal was the reason for a quiet signal passed 
to all of us, and then we piled coal into the slate chute with 
our hands that they might have plenty of it to pick, bag 
and carry home, the while the testy boss smoked, his eyes 
on the door and on us. His wife too was probably climb- 
ing the bank filling her bag. 

Pay days came once a month. Our fathers generally 
drew our pay. This sufficed partially to feed us, clothe us 
with made-over pants and shirts, which with an old cap or 
hat made up our wearing apparel. During the summer we 
never wore shoes at work or at play. 

The blowing of the all-over whistle was the signal for a 
wild stampede out-of-doors. The roar of the breaker died 
away into silence and we rushed down the stairways with 
our dinner pails and dispersed to the various houses where 
we lived. The kitchen immediately became our vantage 
ground. Washtubs filled with warm water stood there on 
the floor, one for each working member of the family, and 
after unbuttoning a few buttons we jumped in, mother 
came along and washed our backs.and ears, and we jumped 
out again, clean and shining with soap, and put on our 
shifting suit, which next week would be our working one. 

The houses had two rooms downstairs, the front room 
and the kitchen, and two rooms upstairs with beds in them 
where the family slept, we younger ones sleeping in the 
same room with our father and mother. There being no 
differences in the houses, every family lived on the same 
social scale. Even our front gates were all the same. It 
was a feudal system, had we known it, the fathers being 
the miners and laborers, or men at arms, and the boys 
being the drivers and slate pickers, or attending squires. 
The bosses of course were the barons, varying in degree 
according to their positions with the coal company. But 


the meat of it all was that we were happy, satisfied, con- . 


tented, and lived clean healthy lives. 

My father was a miner. Nearly all of the men in the 
patch were miners except those who were too old and had 
graduated from the shaft back to: the breaker where they 
had begun as boys. He cut his six cars of coal every day. 
His laborer loaded it. The price paid per car varied from 
seventy-seven cents to one dollar and nine cents, depending 


whether they were loading top or bottom ode tl 
coal being mined and loaded at the low price. 
Alas! There is no top coal today. We are min 
many veins that are from twenty to thirty-two j 
thick, using 
hammers to 
and mech: 
loaders to Ic 


and came 
again Tate | 
afternoon, a 
five ode 
erally. Ther 
no shifting 
ties, or ] 
houses, | 
led off 
the family 
kitchen tu 
suppose the 
ing and pre} 
of coal w 
much of am 
to the ou 
vo then ; 
w. We h 
caso vi 
who would 
through 
breaker lool 
us and ow 


roundings. ° 
interested 


ing? Yate 
laugh. Wi 
none. 
The first tiny urge for something different came 
from a woman. What a handsome woman she was 
boyish eyes. She was one of a party of visitors. The 
no coal going through when they entered our pic < 
and we were looking out of the windows or chasin 
other over the floor and chutes. Jimmy spied the b 
and the visitors first, and let out a yell at us. It qui 
and we closed up into a small compact group, 
ward. We were like nothing so much as a lo 
chickens hovering around a brooder, although J 
stood in the center, more closely resembled a 
stood there waiting. We saw the door open; the 
the foreman—entered, and behind him came t 
and two men. 


A Break in the Monotony — 


H® WAS talking. We saw his lips and ha 
as the party walked slowly toward us, explaini 
thing in sight. We looked on, listening, and serv’ 
our guests. We nudged each other, talked in as lo 
as would carry through the turmoil, while Jimm 
one after the other of the more noisy ones with 
They came closer—close—and we petrified into att 

“And who are these?”’ one of the women asked. — 

““They’re the slate pickers,’’ answered the fone 
intended giving us no further notice. 

She would not be put off. Her eyes swept across 
centered on me. I had crowded to the outer edge at 
regretted it. 

“Come here, Johnny,” she said kindly. 

I dropped my eyes and did not move. 

Jimmy prodded me with his cane. 

‘‘Where’s your manners?” he asked. 
the lady?”’ 

I had heard her. I- remained motionless. T 
came forward. 

““What’s your name?”’ he asked, layiig a ae 
my shoulder. 

“Phil Moore.”’ , 

“Well, Phil, step out. Mrs. Taylor wan tot 
I ma out because his hand forced me to. 


“Don 
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‘ow pale they are,’’ Mrs. Taylor remarked. 
yrealthy?” 

‘ealthy?”’ He laughed. ‘You couldn’t kill them with 
lv.” * 

It her eyes on mine. 

‘ow old are you, Phil?”’ she asked. 

‘ine, going on ten.” 

,ard her gasp. They gathered around me. I let some 
20 spit dribble out of my mouth at a crack in the 
» I had to or swallow it. She gasped again. 

‘9 you chew tobacco?” 

Pag’m.” 

‘eard a man laugh and felt a kindly hand on my 
,ler where the foreman’s had been. 

“ney have to chew on account of the dust.” 

‘50k up here, son,’’ the man said. 

ised my eyes to his and held them there. 

‘hat’s it. Hold your head up: You’re just as much of 
faerican as any of us. Some day you may be a boss. 
yiave a chance with any of us. Do you go to school?” 
‘sook my head. 

‘an you read or write?”’ 

‘ook it again. My accomplishments in reading and 
fig were not worth mentioning. The handsome lady 
ywn on Jimmy’s box in front of me. 

‘9 you want to learn to read and write?’’ she asked. 
J: knowing whether I did or not I remained silent. 
‘f course he does,’”’ the man answered for me. 

‘hen he shall—and these others too,” she said. 
ying to chronicle—she leaned forward and petted my 
i cheek with her hand. Her hand was perfumed. For 
sect of hers I got forty-nine demerits from the other 
/ “Will you go to school if there is one built here?” 
‘es’m.”’ 

‘have gone anywhere for her. I did not know it at the 
wnt, but I was never again to be so happy and care- 
» Some of Pilgrim’s burden was being adjusted to my 
jders grain by grain.. 

} 


‘* Are 


| The Boys’ Favorite Joke 


E} gave me another intent look and stood up. I heard 
|r say something with shame in it. No one laughed. 
{xt no one replied, and presently they went out, not, 
aver, before she had told us, and it seemed me in par- 
ir, that she would see us again. I heard the foreman 
nk something about his father being one of the best 
n's we have, and the door closed behind an angel. Ina 
i time the roar of the coal in the screens and down the 
is drowned out all other thoughts. 
yi slate pickers had our moments of recreation. They 
rfew and far between. The one that gave us the most 
ire was when our stern Jimmy slept, lulled by the 
steady tone 
(} breaker and 
idage. When 
aw this mo- 
1 approaching 
‘cept close 
tr of him until 
iw his lower 
yag down and 
snouth fall 
Then we 
we were safe. 
of us would 
im old dirty 
(of waste, sop 
{1 of the tar- 
substance on 
jurnal, and 
i the rest all 
tied, one of us 
id approach 
rind carefully 
i long streaks 
; black grease 
‘his face until 
lked like the 
hg image on 
of a totem 
During this 
tion Jimmy 
i7s made a few 
‘< motions 
-his hands to 
1: the flies 
d. 
tw our sides 
. with sup- 
ed mirth as 
nt again to 
rvork. I can 
'see Jimmy’s 
7 look when 
woke and 
around him 
r if he had , 


been noticed. No, every boy was busy. He would then rise 
carefully to his feet and walk along the floor behind us, 
prodding us with his stick, unconscious of his grinning mask, 
while we bent lower to hide our grins and tears of mirth. 

Once the foreman came in after we had decorated Jimmy. 
I shall never forget his yells of uproarious laughter. 
Jimmy was surprised, startled, and his solemn countenance 
lent itself to accentuate the skill of the slate picker’s 
absurd artistry. The remainder of the day was one of 
fierce joy and pain. We felt the weight of his boot, the 
strength of his arm and the length of his stick as he goaded 
us until it was all over. 

Tragedy at times reared its ugly head among us. The 
mine then as now took its toll. It has always been a cruel, 
lustful thing, striking sure and quick, leaving its trail of 
woe and sorrow. Its victim had entered its portal with the 
opening of the day, happy perhaps and unconscious of the 
fate that lurked within its black depth. With his fellows 
he had gone down the shaft and at the bottom strode away 
brave and strong to his working place. A fall of rock, a pre- 
mature blast of powder or an explosion of gas, and another 
one was crippled for life or gone into that vast eternity of 
which we know so little and hope so much. 

Figure it out? Can we penetrate the veil which Wisdom 
has hung? Can we do what God can do? I never heard 
anyone question the stern decrees. 

In the breaker someone among us had seen the ambu- 
lance leave the barn. Duty was forgotten until it returned 
with the victim, and even Jimmy crowded to the window 
with us to watch its progress through the patch until it 
stopped at some particular house, telling us by that which 
family had been chosen to sorrow. Or a messenger might 
come in at the door, look around and finally beckon to one 
of us, and the boy thus singled out would depart with 
him, sobbing loudly. 

That night there would be a prayer meeting in the house 
where the dead man lay if he were a Welshman, or a wake 
if he were an Irishman, which we all attended irrespective 
of our religious affiliations. At such a time death was the 
common bond, and it always is, whether we know it or not. 
The modernist would have found little consolation among 
us at such a time. We were a simple folk with a simple 
faith. 

Our colliery had its quota of pay-day men. No saloons 
were built on company property, but they occupied the 
adjoining lots. It was a common practice for the men to 
gather in them evenings, especially after pay days. Their 
bars were not very elaborate. The principal ornaments 
were a keg of beer on a rack and a few bottles and glasses 
on a shelf. If they were the poor man’s club certainly he 
deserved a better one. However, you could get just as 
drunk in their modest surroundings as in more pretentious 
ones. And some of our men did every pay-day night. 


The Meeting That Day Between Our Gaffer and Mr. Emory Was Historic So Far as the Big Shaft Was Concerned 


The hardships of their work were thereby augmented. 
The steady miner was given the good place and the pay- 
day miner the poor one, out of which he dug his living and 
his drinks with more labor than his soberer fellow. 

My father drank a little, never enough to intoxicate him 
with one exception, and then mother drove him to bed 
before we children had time to observe his condition. He 
went to work the next day as usual and the incident faded 
from my youthful mind. 

Mother was the sun of our system around which we all 
revolved, and a very stable and bright sun she was too, 
shedding her light upon us, and without the spots that 
astronomers say cause stormy weather. Morning, noon, 
night—morning, noon, night—every day—seven days a 
week the same—a mother for anyone to be proud of and love. 


Mother’s Bedtime Song 


HE attended faithfully to our every need and want as 

best the limited means at her command allowed. She 
cooked our meals, mended our clothes, bound up our 
bruises and comforted us in sickness. She tucked us in our 
beds, sang us to sleep and prayed over us and for us. She 
was firm and tender, stern and sunny, according to the 
merits of each particular case. Every bare board of our 
floors was clean. Every inch of rag carpet—and we had a 
few inches—was washed until it was white; and from our 
earnings she managed to put by a small amount monthly 
for old age, never reckoning on any of us. Whatever we 
were in later life we owe to her. 

I can see her face even now—hear her song—the one 
song she always sang to us at bedtime. I can write down 
its words from much repetition, and her longings expressed 
by them have long since been answered. 


I am far frae my hame, an’ I’m weary often whiles 
For the longed-for hame-bringing an’ my Father’s welcome 
smiles ; 
I'll never be fu’ content until my een do see 
The gowden gates o’ heaven, an’ my ain countree. 
—Song: My Ain Countrec. 


One night at the supper table I noticed my father’s eyes 
bent on me oftener than usual. I wondered what I had done 
to incur his displeasure. This did not trouble me greatly, 
but I wanted another potato from the dish and fidgeted 
about it, my hunger being only half satisfied. 

“The lad ought to be earning more money,” he said 
gravely, observing the flight of the potato from the dish to 
my plate on mother’s fork. “‘He eats more than I do.”’ 

“He’s a healthy growing boy,’’ mother answered. ‘‘He 
must eat.”’ 

*“‘T spoke to the gaffer about him the day,”’ father calmly 
continued, ignoring her defense. “‘There’ll be a job for him 
in a day or two, 
nipping.” 

Nipping! A 
door tender. In- 
side. 

Inside, it may 
be observed in 
passing, means in 
mining parlance 
inside of themines, 
and outside means 
outside of the 
mines. 

The potato lost 
its flavor, mother’s 
protests fell on 
deaf ears. 

Did not a nip- 
per get seventy 
cents for a day’s 
work? Arguments 
against that solid 
fact were unavail- 
ing. 

A few days later 
with my gradua- 
tion cap from the 
breaker to the 
mines on my head, 
anew lamp hooked 
in the cap, I fol- 
lowed my father 
up thehillside path 
past the old stair- 
way I had tumbled 
happily up and 
down for years, 
and came to the 
top level, where 
the loaded cars ran 
from the shaft to 
thedump and back 
again to the shaft 

(Continued on 
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HEN he had 
washed his 
supper dishes 


and fed his cat, 
Henry Semple made 
his toilet, prepara- 
tory to going to 
town. He was a neat 
man habitually, and 
on Wednesdays, 
when the Shakspere 
Club met, he was 
accustomed to very 
nice ablutions and a 
careful shave by the 
kitchen lamp before 
donning the blue 
serge, fresh linen and 
polka dots of metro- 
politan activity. 

This evening his 
simple personal rou- 
tine was preceded by 
an act so unusual, so 
much a violence to 
his schedule, as to 
bring the sensation 
of a bad taste into 
his mouth. This act 
consisted of bringing 
out of the closet of 
his adjoining ground- 
floor bedroom, clean- 
ing and loading for 
use an ancient heavy 
shotgun—akin to 
Robinson Crusoe’s 
fowling piece— 
which had been the 
property of his 
father, and which 
Henry himself had 
discharged. but twice in his life. Firearms were not in 
harmony with Henry’s spirit, which was mild and pacific 
in the main. 

Now he turned the gun over rather gingerly as he cleaned 
it, glancing at times toward the unshuttered kitchen win- 
dow, whose small old-fashioned panes, like squares of pol- 
ished bakelite in the night, gave back the lamplight here 
and there in hard gold splinters, yet allowed a warm efful- 
gence to penetrate beyond, whitening the strip of earth 
outside and revealing the night-grayed bulk of an aged 
apple tree his grandfather had planted close by. 

There was something, Henry thought, about the mere 
fact of a gun in one’s hands, in connection with a very rural 
residence on'a dark November night, particularly in the 
present atmosphere, that filled one with misgivings. 

Once or twice, as he shifted the stock in his hand and 
squinted along the barrels, he confessed to himself that the 
apple tree, old friend though it was, took on the uncertain, 
suspicious contour of an evening marauder, as of a figure 
drawn near, yet standing off a little to watch him. Again, 
a creaking in the boughs, some of which rasped the kitchen 
eaves, though an accustomed sound, held now the muffled, 
stealthy suggestion of footfalls. 

It was easy to see how things of this sort got on people’s 
nerves. It was—in his case—begotten of the fact of the 
gun, and he. wished very much it had not been so strongly 
insisted on. But Doctor Creel had been very urgent in the 
public meeting the day before yesterday and had created a 
considerable body of opinion, with the result, so far as he 
was concerned, that Henry had promised to stop this 
evening, with the shotgun, on his way down to town and 
call for the Kembles—Miss Addie and Miss Belle—who 
also belonged to the club. 

Because it had been decided, in the interest of public 
safety, and under the pressure of Doctor Creel’s advice, 
that no outlying dweller on the borders of Christian Hollow 
could safely risk the usual approaches to town unarmed— 
particularly those like the Kembles and himself, who lived 
out on the north road and had to traverse the long dark 
hollow bordered with a sumac fringe that led to the railroad 
bridge, a deserted enough gap on any moonless night, but 
one now offering infinite possibility of ambush. 

Since the day two weeks earlier, when Andrew Knude, 
an old Norwegian farmer living on the Willow Run Road— 
and Henry’s rival for the honor of isolation—had been 
found murdered in his bed; with an ax presumably, which 
had left a trail of rusty spots reaching to his doorsill, and 
there had, together with its wielder, ceased to be. 

It was this peculiar cessation of evidence, this evapora- 
tion into the night of the murderer, leaving behind him a 


To His Surprise She Flung 
it Into the Grass and, 
Covering Her Face With 
Her Hands, Began to Cry 
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neatly locked but keyless door on his departure, that lent 
the tragedy an element of eerie horror to the local mind. 

True, the motive was fairly clear. Robbery, it was 
reasonable to assume, had been the motive for old Knude’s 
death. Every drawer of desk, bureau and cupboard in his 
dwelling had been violently ransacked and overturned. 
A madman’s frenzy of search seemed to have swept through 
the place, just as a madman’s hand had apparently deter- 
mined thesanguinary nature and many unnecessary aspects 
of the crime; but the madness, of whatever kind, had 
changed its character at the front door. With a cunning 
that savored of black art, the criminal had seemingly 
erased himself in the night, taking with him most un- 
necessarily—unless for future use—the weapon of death 
itself, for search of the place revealed that Knude’s ax 
was gone, and also the key with which he had so neatly 
and conventionally locked in the gruesome and terrible 
interior. 

It was this manifestation of two phases of mental condi- 
tion that gave the murderer a quality of diablerie, and in 
conjunction with the nature of the crime itself, and the 
kindly harmlessness of the aged victim, had thrown the 
whole region of Christian Hollow into a panic of consterna- 
tion. As the Christian Hollow Clarion put it: 

“Never in the annals of this region has so bloody and 
dastardly a crime been committed. A church member, an 
honest taxpayer, a Christian friend and neighbor of eighty- 
five years has been sent to meet his Maker while engaged 
in peaceful slumber, by the hand of a human fiend, who has 
made his safe escape. 

“Where, where is the murderer? 

“This is the question our community, one and all, is 
asking since the news of Andrew Knude’s death spread 
through it like wildfire last Friday.”’ 

Henry sighed as he worked. It was possible that Creel, 
much as he himself hated to admit it, was right—that it 


was better to carry arms at present in passing through the. 


hollow—better for some. For his own part, his distaste for 
arms was fully as great as his fear of ambush. In fact he 
had no fear of ambush at all—without the gun. 

His residence, one of the two loneliest holdings here- 
abouts and a property cleared by his fourth-removed grand- 
parent, was eloquent of a hundred small associations that 
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-member of either of these groups; not. prob: 


‘Doctor Creel had ordered—a medieval dou 


_ But “~v meantime there were, he adi 


WILLIAM 


endeared it. Even the suspected town path—a 
ribbon uniting presently with the pike and the dar) 
low stretch—was too much a fact of his daily life 
on any frightening qualities, except as everyon 
little frightened just now; as everyone was d 
and pushed from normality by the peculiar current 
and suspicion that had seized on the popular min d, a 
it can seize on the popular mind in very small con 
Within twenty-four hours the psyel 
blaze was burningsteadily. Old Knude’ 
wasthe largest, most passionatelya 
known locally. And there was no o 
publicorprivate, butpossibleclewsto 
and identity of the chief living ac 
thus far h 
where; o: 
after a fo 
fruitless act 
borough ane 
processes, t 
meeting in { 


was asad 
What had 
nally a set 
members 
ciety of 
agricultur: 
ful, even 


small white caps of their faith; when rupees y, ti 
peace and the contemplation of the works of G 
the settlement’s keynote. But with the gro 
ity—the forges lower down at Rogersville an 
of a certain sympathetic industrial element | 
ished. The new streets laid out, the flimsy, pe 
dwellings built, housed a citizenry that cared 
but peace and the contemplation of the wo 

Anilliterate, peanut-eating, noisy lot, to H 
dulging in neighborhood quarrels, in movi 
of flaunting erotic types, i in bootleg fearlessly 
fish horn to herald it; in a conduct of such chu 
affairs as it knew, as should bring a blush to 


‘thoughtful. This element was augmented on cel 


day nights by occasional groups of youn ri 
Rogersville—which didn’t help the tone of Chri 

It was possible, but not probable, Henry 
scorn, that the Knude murder had been co 


cluded. as he finished off his gun, becaus¢ 
townies, as he called them, were too petty an 
the scope of actual murder, and the youn 
too hoyden for the elimination of its clew 

But it was little wonder that the e 
should draw aside from these in the n 
now, of course, law and decency... Culti 
to tonight’s coming activity, Had it not 
of Knude, and the cleaning of his gun, h 
these minutes in a last conning of his pa 
rehearsal. He was to be Antonio in the 
of the Merchant of Venice, which the She 
about to produce. Even now his. ‘promp 
under the ed and he began mec 


“But litle: I am arm’d and well prep r'd i 
Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare. you w 


_ Although a highly important. one, as the 

disputed. flesh, Antonio’s was, he realized 
known as a fat part, and for this fact H nt 
He was not a good actor; and even int 


hose of robin’s-egg-blue cotton velvet pe 


glass brilliants, and Antonio’s share 
costumes—Henry would be, he knew, very 
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jnsations. For one, it brought him near to Miss 
jsston. 
f; Disston taught English in the Christian Hollow 
hschool. She also played Portia. Naturally, they 
»hrown together to some extent; to the extent of 
pleasant conversations, and on two occasions he had 
ed her home. 
_as this that had lately become a little disturbing— 
sitly so. Henry was not accustomed to being thrown 
-oximity with women. Although he was thirty-six 
<old, a good-looking shy bachelor with a neat an- 
r property and the best of habits, he knew as little of 
,:—and feared them as much—as guns. 
« that he was in love with Miss Disston, but the 
sity was more than he could ever have hoped for or 
yl of his own initiative. Miss Disston was brilliant; 
-nore important—she was pretty; with a fluff of 
pred-gold hair; soft, very pink cheeks; a laugh like a 
jg bell; and avery pretty molelike movement of her 
ands when she removed her shell spectacles to essay 
i. 
aly, once or twice, Henry had even mentally trans- 
wi Miss Disston to the mellowed lamplit glow of his 
jice—and found the thing gave him a little thrill, 
ad once thrilled him so to transplant Inga Harris. 
hd done that, he remembered, years ago, and quite 
nwhen he first began to look at Inga Harris in church 
iga looked back. He still looked at Inga, but he no 
«transplanted her. She had become not less beauti- 
-2 had always thought her very beautiful—but usual 
cepted, which is fatal to thrill. 

it occurred to him now that Doctor Creel would find 
i. looking at Inga nor being near to Miss Disston 
ig. Doctor Creel was too much a woman’s man; far 
eyerienced and too admired by the sex. 
y here Henry realized, with surprise at his amount of 
7 how much he envied, admired, yet scorned and 
Id Doctor Creel—this leader and shaper of town 
int, who had thrust a weapon into his reluctant hand 
no thrust himself into everything, who was so differ- 
fm himself. 


If Henry and old Knude had shared honors as the remot- 
est dwellers on the village fringe, he and Doctor Creel 
divided them as its cligible bachelors, and were as different 
as fire and water. 

Henry was dark, retiring, asolitary; Doctor Creel, bounc- 
ing, obese, ruddy and talkative; also, Henry grudgingly 
admitted, a man of parts. He was a man who read. He 
was a man who led. True, his leads sometimes drew an 
admiring flock into blind alleys. The doctor was more or 
less of a faddist. A man passionately addressed to the new, 
he took up innovations and new ideas that ranged any- 
where from experiments in psychoanalysis in his treatment 
of patients, to the first—and only—banana-colored roadster 
seen in Christian Hollow; but aman, even Henry admitted 
it, sincere enough in his civic interest and one who had 
brought about a number of reforms and improvements. 

It was he who had founded the Shakspere Club and had 
offered to play Shylock—though who had ever heard of 
a fat Shylock? It was he who started the contributions at 
the mass meeting whereby the better element offered a 
reward of two hundred and fifty dollars for the appréhen- 
sion, dead or alive, of the murderer of Andrew Knude. 
Doctor Creel himself had given twenty-five dollars. 

Henry snorted. He felt suddenly, with childish pleasure, 
that he would like nothing better than to upset or defeat 
one of Dr. Stanley Creel’s well-laid schemes. It would be 
delightful, he felt cruelly, to find a way to implicate this 
busy doctor himself in the thing. But, alas, this was im- 
possible. What was it the man had cried dramatically as 
he finished his final speech—he had made three—at the 
mass meeting? 

“Murder stalks in our midst, friends, and we do not 
know where it may yet strike. Prepare yourselves and be 
alert. And above all, look to your alibis!”’ 

Old Knude had been seen alive at 6:30 on the fatal night 
by a passer-by. At 6:30 Doctor Creel was eating supper 
with Druggist Kelm and his wife, with whom Miss Disston 
boarded. After that the doctor had taught mah-jongg. 
But at eleven he had stopped, because Cole Taylor had 
wrenched him away at the behest of the stork and had 
takenshim personally to the farm at Rogersville, where he 


. 


had remained until victory and nine o’clock the following 
morning. Thence, as coroner’s physician, he had been sum- 
moned by an imperative call to come and view what yester- 
day had been old Andrew. 

No, alibis were matters to be dwelt on by less public, less 
spectacular folk; those, like himself, whose evenings were 
all alike—quiet, unnoticeable ones, at home. 

Henry looked at his clock. He must hurry if he was to 
dress and escort the old Kembles. He had two fences to 
climb, anyhow, and he hastily summoned to mind what he 
had heard with regard to rules for climbing a fence with a 
loaded gun. Men, he knew, had destroyed themselves by 
an improper process. There was a‘certain formula for 
safety, but he could not recall it. He concluded it was best 
to slide the gun under the fence in advance and follow it 
entirely disconnected. 

The gun recalled his eye to the window. This time his 
spine prickled. He was not mistaken. The gray apple tree 
without was no longer just a tree. There was a shape 
beside it. He could see a pale blur of watching face, a felt 
hat pulled low, the raised collar and shoulders of a man’s 
overcoat. Then in two strides he flung wide his door. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“Don’t shoot me, Henry,’”’ a voice said. “‘I came up 
because I want to see you. I—I wanted to have a talk 
with you.” 

’ He saw then that the figure was a woman, half concealed 
by the masculine coat and low-pulled hat. As the light fell 
on her face he saw that it was Inga Harris. 


II 


S INGA stepped into his kitchen and took the chair 
Henry offered, he realized his great mistake in imagin- 

ing Miss Disston here. Inga had never been in his house 
before. In fact, his acquaintance, though village-easy as to 
names, was quite formal in spite of long, weighing glances. 
But directly she entered the kitchen and the lamplight 
touched her softly rounded throat, the little V of white 
bosom the rough topcoat revealed, the thick braids of ash- 
blond hair, the clear pools of her gray eyes, and her sweet 

(Continued on Page 52) 


“He Spoke About His Boyhood and About My Mother and Her Kindness — Poor Old Man, So Clean and Good and So Kind to Me”’’ 
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POLLO SiR Al aed ek een B 


ROM time to time Yorke 
Piven his gaze wandering 

from the lovely high-bred 
face of the princess to that of the 
royal exile. Hubert was swarthy. 
His raven-black hair grew low 
upon his forehead, separated from 
the heavy, undivided eyebrows 
by a pallid streak scarce half an 
inch in width. A tiny mustache 
nestled in the shelter of a broad, 
flat nose, leaving most of the thick 
upper lip bare. His mouth was 
wide, the lips full, the blue-black 
chinsquareand domineering. His 
eyes, curiously, were light gray 
or pale blue in color, noticeably 
out of key with his swarthy com- 
plexion; they were icy, unblink- 
ing and rather prominent, even 
though they were set deep in the 
sockets. 

He was a big man. His clothes 
did not fit him. The coat hung 
loosely upon his huge, sloping 
shoulders; his plaited silk shirt 
bulged far out from the confines 
of his waistcoat, creased and wrin- 
kled, and there were ruby or gar- 
net studs down the front of it, 
which sparkled when the light 
played upon them. An eight- 
pointed decoration of rubies and 
diamonds, incongruously small 
and chaste against so gross a back- 
ground, adorned the lapel of his 
coat. He took but little part in 
the conversation that went on at 
the table. If he at any time 
smiled, it must have been when 
Yorke was not observing him. 
The latter experienced an ever-increasing 
growth of revulsion as he pictured this man 
as the lord and master of the exquisite girl 
who sat opposite him, whose eyes were like 
the violet and whose smiling lips were as 
tender as the petals of a rose. 

Having made the calm announcement, 
Princess Virginia dismissed Prince Hubert 
without further comment, and proceeded 
forthwith to devote herself to a subject in 
which she obviously was more interested. 
The color in her cheek, the glow in her eyes, 
betrayed an inward excitement that did not 
escape the notice of the alert diagnostician of 
the human emotions who watched her with 
fascinated interest. After a very few minutes 
he decided that she was making a determined 
effort to conceal the fact that she was ill at 
ease and self-conscious. Perhaps she was 
even repenting the reckless impulse that had 
led her into this pleasant though flagrant violation of 
royal decorum. There was something in her manner that 
' suggested the naughty child who seeks to avoid the con- 
sequences of mischief by resorting to the time-honored 
expedient best described as talking against time. She had 
started the fire and now was forced to play with it, regard- 
less, perhaps, of warnings and despite her own secret 
misgivings. 

As for Yorke, the whole delectable adventure was still 
in a process of transformation from the unreal to the real. 
He was still figuratively pinching himself. 

The champagne, she confessed, was from the castle. 

“With Prince Robin’s compliments,” she explained as 
it was being served by a quaint leather-aproned cellarman 
from whose belt dangled a huge iron key. Yorke arose and 
held his glass aloft. 

“To His Serene Highness the Prince of Graustark,”’ he 
said, looking down into her eyes; “‘and to Rosa Schmitz,” 
he added as he drained the glass. 

“When you dine at the castle, Mr. Yorke, you will 
drink with your eyes until they are completely intoxicated,” 
she said. ‘‘ My sister will dazzle you. She is the loveliest 
thing in all the world.” 

“T prefer, if it’s all the same to you, to accept your 
sister’s opinion as to that rather than yours, princess.” 

“Pooh!” 


Story of Graustark—By George Barr 
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“Wonderful!’’ Exclaimed Yorke 


“‘T hope I have not offended you,” he cried with mock 
concern. 

“Not at all,” she assured him airily. ‘‘My sister con- 
siders her baby daughter the loveliest thing that God ever 
created.”’ 

“In that case I fear I am doomed to stand alone and 
unsupported.”’ 

At this she laughed gayly. From that moment on, the 
tension lessened perceptibly. Whatever doubts or mis- 
givings she may have had at the outset were being rapidly 
dispelled. So when he complained that he, being a poor 
man, could not afford the splendor of the royal suite in the 


Regengetz, she glibly informed him that it was 
est apartment in the house—because, she went o 
hotel managers invariably make a special rate 
and consider themselves extremely fortun 
majesties do not walk off without paying anyt 
Besides, she argued, queens and kings and all 
were very much out of fashion in these days ani 
agers were only too happy to let their empty a 
suites at tremendously reduced rates: His face 
“T’ve often wondered how it would feel to 
king,” he said. ‘‘Now that I have the chance 
at bargain prices, I supp 
foolish to move into an 
hall bedroom without b 
you?” ‘ 
“Tt would be a vulgar 
wealth, Mr. Yorke,” said 
They were halfway t 
ner before he undertook 
sprightly conversation — 
serious channels. He 
about her presence in B: 
ing the days of the comm 
was she, a princess of 
in that turbulent city atsue 
and what were the condit: 
which she was living w 
encountered her? High 
fused point blank to enli 
at the time. Hehadkn 
was, of course, and he must 
been pretty well acquain 
previous circumstances 
“Tt didn’t require m 
way of intelligence to. 
were not a native H 
was saying; ‘‘nor, despite} 
a German. But now 
who Rosa Schmitz reallyis 
I should say—I am uz 
than ever. What were 
eign princess, doing in 
such a time?” 
Her eyes clouded. — 
“Will you consider m 
Yorke, and ungracious, i 
you of my reluctance to 
questions at that time?” — 
“Certainly not, prince 
instantly. “I beg your pard 
She was silent for a m 
“You need not apo 
friend. It is only natur 
should ask that and 
questions. I am sorry 
more at liberty to answ 
than I was five years a 
understand, I am sur 
me.” 
“There is nothing 
princess, except my o 
able impudence,”’ s 
gravely. 
She rewarded him vy 
smile. 
“Then, since we ha 
forgive each other f 
about something else 
ample.” ‘a 
“Tf you don’t min 
rather talk about yo 
daringly. Cf 
“Oh, but we’ve talke 
too much about me,” she 
“Besides, I’m not at all 
in me. I haven’t gone down into anybody 
haven’t explored anything except some frigh 
castles, and the only wild quadrupeds I’ve ever 
are mice, which scare me almost to death. T 
have seen a number of two-legged beasts, but 
to talk about them.” : 
“TI can understand that, princess. The 
beast is the most savage of all God’s creatur' 
“And nothing could be truer than the saying 
female of the species is the worst,” she declal 
though she spoke lightly, there was a world of sigmim 


\ 


in the peri hardening of her eyes. 
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red this passing shadow and instantly asso- 
dt ith the forbidden topic—her experiences in 
st. It was jumping at a conclusion, of course; 
chow he felt sure that her story of those troublous 
yuld reveal ill treatment and perhaps treachery at 
als of her own sex. He resolved then and there that 
la he would have the story from her own lips. 

] you what,”’ said he, as if inspired, ‘“‘let’s com- 
. Suppose we talk about Prince Hubert.” 
onfidential undertones,”’ she agreed without hesita- 
sting an amused glance over her shoulder in the 
a of the proposed subject. ‘‘He has very sharp 
e went on whimsically, ‘‘and very large ones, as 
y have observed. . Well?” 

gay he has been banished from his own country?” 
sed out, as Prince Robin puts it when the Amer- 
f of him gets the upper hand of the Graustark half. 
abert! If it wasn’t for the half million gavvos he 
to smuggle out of Axphain before the revolution 
ld be horribly annoyed by the present state of 
wver there. Especially so when you stop to con- 
it the communists might have shot him as they did 
er and his elder brother, both of whom made the 
smistake of electing to defend the crown instead of 
away. You see, he probably is very much annoyed 
«hought that if he’d stayed at home and, like Jack 
jat Killer, sallied forth single-handed to slay all the 
uiks, he might now be on the throne instead of 
go subsist on a beggarly half million.” 

iitempt in her voice surprised and pleased him. 
kreetly decided not to refer to it, however. 

ita million gavvos?”’ he queried. ‘“‘What does that 
in real money?” 

I money?” she cried indignantly. ‘‘My dear Mr. 
dur money is worth as much today as it was before 
* The gavvo of Graustark and Dawsbergen in 
adays was the equivalent of one dollar and a half in 
mney. Today it is practically the same. There is no 
imy such coin as the one-gavvo piece, however. It 
aolished almost a hundred years ago. A gavvo 
strictly speaking, is really five gavvos, if you see 
mean. So when I say Prince Hubert has half a 
yj gavvos stored away or safely invested, I mean 
‘an three million and a half in your money. Please 
ymisunderstand me. Prince Hubert is the rightful 
rf this money. You may have 

s, he robbed the treasury or 

ng of the sort. He simply 

ed his share of the crown hold- 

cash when he saw the storm 
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crown estates are wiped out. The people have inherited 
them, so to speak. They didn’t even wait until Hubert’s 
father and the crown prince died to claim the legacy. They 
were, as you may know, brutally assassinated.” 

She spoke with real feeling now. He caught a fleeting 
shadow of dread in her eyes. He glanced out of the corner 
of his eye at the son and brother of those murdered princes, 
and somehow their tragic end was brought very close to 
him. This man, for all he knew, was all that was left of a 
once powerful family. And this fair, gentle young girl— 
was she even now standing on the edge of the grave, afraid 
of death? 

“Were they all killed—the women and children of the 
House of Axphain?” he asked, leaning toward her. There 
was a strange hush in his voice as he added, ‘‘Like the 
Czar of Russia and his ——’” 

She broke in stonily: 

“Hubert is the only one of the royal family alive today. 
His mother, his sisters and the wife of the crown prince 
were—were executed, Mr. Yorke. Some members of the 
court escaped. Others are still in the prisons of Axphain. 
Some are beggars in the streets and some are working as 
servants in the houses and on the farms of people who once 
were their servants. Twice Prince Hubert has sought to 
bring about a counter-revolution. In both instances his 
plans were thwarted. And why? Because he chose to be 
a follower rather than a leader in the cause. His place was 
at the head of his forces. Instead, he trusted other men 
with the leadership—and they failed him.”’ 

“And he is a suitor for your hand in marriage, princess?” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Why not?” 

Yorke flushed. 

“And—and do you intend to marry him?” 

“Oh, heavens, no! May not a girl have suitors without 
accepting them? What a dreadful predicament she would 
be in if she accepted every suitor who came along! Law- 
zee!” she cried, resorting to a Southern expression picked 
up from her mother, the former Beverly Calhoun of Vir- 
ginia. “‘Didn’t I marry you? And you weren’t even pre- 
tending to be a suitor!”’ 

“That was a marriage of convenience if there ever was 
one. You must not forget that I didn’t have a chance 
to become a suitor. I married in haste, and alas, I’ve 
never had the slightest indication of repenting at leisure!’’ 
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Her eyes were sparkling with fun. 

“But you never would have become a suitor for the hand 
of poor Rosa Schmitz, even though you’d had the chance.”’ 

“‘T’m not so sure about that,’’ was his cool retort. 

A faint color stole into her cheeks. 

“You can well afford to be polite now, Mr. Yorke.”’ 

He hesitated a moment before taking the risk, and then 
said, ‘‘No longer than a week ago I told my aunt that I 
could hardly resist the temptation to pick Rosa Schmitz 
up in my arms and carry her all the way to Paris, on foot 
if necessary.” 

She started. 

“You—you told your aunt about me?”’ she cried. 

“T told her about poor little Rosa Schmitz,” he cor- 
rected hastily. ‘Surely there was no harm in that. She 
was tremendously interested, and she agreed with me that 
Rosa Schmitz was an amazingly pretty girl. So did my 
Uncle George.” 

A puzzled expression came into her eyes. 

“But how on earth were they to know what I looked 
like?” 

For answer he drew a small leather case from his pocket, 
extracted an oblong bit of paper and passed it over to her. 

“Higbee took it,’”’ he said briefly. 

She held it up to one of the candles, squinting her eyes 
as she studied the picture closely. The color deepened in 
her cheeks. She was silent for so long a time that he began 
to regret his temerity. 

“I did not know about this,” she said at last, without 
lifting her eyes from the print. 

“Nor did I for many days,” said he. 
to me a week after it was taken.”’ 

Now she looked up at him, meeting his gaze fairly. 

“And you have kept it all these years?” 

Year? f 

He expected her to tear it to pieces. Serve him right, 
he thought. 

“Thank you,” she said, and calmly handed it back to 
him. ‘I see you did, after all, carry Rosa Schmitz all the 
way to Paris. In your pocket, to be sure, where she wasn’t 
as much of a burden as you might have found her if you 
had followed your first inclination.” 

“‘T carried her into the jungles of Africa. I carried her 
to far-off Patagonia. I took her down into King Tut’s 
tomb and across the blazing Sahara. I carried her com- 

pletely around the globe. I hope the Princess 
Virginia is not annoyed because I have done all 
these things for Rosa Schmitz?” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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zen,’’ Said Rodkin, a Mocking Light 
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am an American Correspondent — 
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“Ah, Ha! 
XIII 

DROVE the car to its resting place at the side 

| of Mrs. Gale’s tent not uneventfully, for, hay- 

ing my curiosity aroused by two strangers I 
saw to be present, I grazed the already injured 
fender against a tree with rather noisy results 
that caused all eyes to be bent upon me. As I dismounted 
I heard an exclamation from one of these persons, an un- 
couth, sour-appearing individual in the careless attire of a 
land cultivator, and I noted that he and my hostess must 
have been at odds when I arrived. She still confronted 
the fellow with flashing eyes, her feet planted firmly wide, 
her arms akimbo and an expression of resolute antagonism 
clouding her capable face, though the visitor had now 
turned to survey myself with a sort of hangdog truculence. 

The second stranger, a pleasant-seeming, nicely dressed 
lad in his late teens, stood a little apart regarding the two 
others with earnest and excited eyes, though he, also, 
directed his glance nervously upon me as I came forward. 
The high words had ceased on my appearance, but through 
the silence now ensuing I felt a sinister tension in the group. 
I felt I must have come upon a dispute of extreme bitter- 
ness and that the antagonists had been frozen at its very 
height. 

Greatly embarrassed by my awkward situation and by 
the odd stares the two men fastened upon me, I mumbled 
a word of apology and turned toward my own tent, mean- 
ing to withdraw from a scene where, obviously, -I had no 
place. But not a dozen feet had I gone when I was stupe- 
fied by a snarl of muffled rage from the unkempt intruder. 

“Ah, ha! I knew there was another man. So that’s the 
parlor snake that broke up my home!”’ 

At these extraordinary words I turned and saw that the 
fellow had leveled an accusing finger full at me, while the 
young chap took a step forward, quivering with suppressed 
eagerness. 

I stood helpless, at a loss for words to answer this silly 
accusation. Again the fellow repeated his curious phrase— 
“Parlor snake, that’s all you are!” 

Then while he glared at me until I felt the tension becom- 
ing unbearable I heard the cool, crisp tones of the woman. 


I Knew There Was Another Man. 
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“Nonsense, Judson Gale! You are the only man who 
bursted up your home, and full well you know it. It’s too 
funny, the idea of poor Mr. Simms being what you call 
him! He is a very refined gentleman and is my house 
guest pure and simple.” 

“Ha! House guest!’ cried my accuser. “Ha, ha!’ he 
laughed again with a bitter, sneering inflection. “Yes, I 
already heard a lot about his kind of a house guest. Ha, 
ha! J should think I had. And him driving my car 
around hog-wild, jamming its fenders against every tree 
in the whole country.” 

This, of course, was the most outrageous exaggeration, 
and showed the speaker to be not himself. I was about to 
protest that I had done but trifling damage to the car, when 
prevented by the decisive voice of Mrs. Gale. 

“That is not your ear,” she affirmed. ‘‘That car was 
bought with my own money, earned by my own hands, and 
if you dare to lay one little finger on it I’ll call the police. 
Your car, as you call it, was such a wreck they wouldn’t 
allow me but a hundred dollars when I traded it. in two and 
a half years ago in the city of Pendleton, Oregon, as you 
can find out for yourself.”’ 

“That ain’t neither here nor there,’’ crudely responded 
the fellow. ‘“‘What I want to know is, how you going to 
defend yourself now I’ve caught you with the very man 
that lured you off to an evil life?”’ 

I felt myself blushing at the vile innuendo, and looked 
for the woman, though innocent as one of her own babes, to 
be overcome with confusion. What was my astonishment, 
then, to hear a merry peal of laughter ring from her lips. 

“Ha, ha!”’ she laughed in a tone rich with scorn. ‘‘ Very 
well, then, you penny-pincher, I’ll tell you something; you 
ge to Lawyer Benjamin B. Krause, in the Empire Block, 
in this very town, and you'll find out how I’m going to de- 
fend myself. You’ll find out that I brought suit for divorce 
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So That’s the Parlor Snake That Broke Up My Home!’’ 


against you two weeks ago. I hop 

if you do I’ll have my release quicke 
can serve the injunction or somethi 
stead of waiting to publish it. That’s ¥ 
find out. And anything you’ve got 

to him. He’s a good lawyer and well paid out 
money, which I have saved nearly two thousa 
since I quit slaving for you without pay. [Um 
that just to make you suffer. Think of it, Ju 
two thousand dollars, and fifteen hundred of 
four per cent in a savings account! That’s a _ 
ain’t it?” 

And the poor fish did stand aghast under 
tions. His features began to work violently | 
was about to explode in a new rage. Before h 
a word, however, his wife was again speaking. 

“Now, on your way!’ she commanded, 4 
to her full height. ‘‘If you create any more 
here I shall resort to the extremest measul 
allowed to take in this state. Go get a la 
own—but remember, they won’t work for n 
did the years I was your mere toy.” 

“Very well, then,’ retorted the husband h 
just what I will do. I guess two can go to |: 
one. I’ll find out if a decent family man is ob 
idle and see his home wrecked by an unprini 
loper. And also, my lady, I’ll find out about t 
dollars that was allowed you on my car. You | 
stole that money from me.” q 

“Ha, ha!” the woman again laughed in a ¢a 
ner. “And while you are doing all these gre 
own lawyer will be bringing suit against you 
back pay you owe me for doing the labor 0} 
your abandoned farm—that’s what he'll do. 
don’t know the laws of the state where Iam 
resident. I guess you’ll talk different when I ge 
against you amounting in all to a round sum 
or seven thousand dollars that I can force you t 

“It’s a lie; no state would do such a hellish thn 
the badgered man, though not, I could detect, ¥ 
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wide. He seemed, indeed, to be uneasy, and turned 
ege in a slinking manner, with a parting threat that he 
have his rights. 
f, ha, ha! I guess that made you back up all of a 
,’ the woman called after him triumphantly. “And 
, 1 will meet you any time in friendship’s name 
y ut if you come around here looking for trouble you'll 
sted to find out how much there is.” 
ng this disgraceful interchange of asperities I had 
¢ that the lad who must have accompanied the in- 
fusband stood keenly attentive, and now he spoke 
jother shambled off. 
je moment, Mr. Gale. If you will wait in my car 
i you back to town, but first I am going to ask this 
nan for a word or two.’”’ And to my astonishment 
aker indicated me. 


Ju will find Mr. Simms one of the most enlightened 
2 you have ever listened to,” said she. “And, Mr. 
n, this young man is a writer for the Daily Gazette 
)ime here after listening to that insect’s raving. I 
ne now sees the honest truth of matters, but if you 
Ip him any further, pray do.’’ And with this the 
shing woman began in a quite unconcerned manner 
uthe table for our evening meal, not glancing again at 
ethe young writer or me. 
lyou will come to my own little place,” I therefore 
‘I shall be at your service. I dare say my hostess 
“e it as well if we withdraw.” And together we 
sided to my tent, where I begged the chap to take my 
uvhile I seated myself upon the felled tree and pre- 
to assist him in any way I could. 
nms is the name, I believe,’’ he remarked politely, 
same time producing a notebook and pencil. ‘And 
you mind giving me your full name and address?” 
Jam Addison Simms, of Seattle, Washington,” I 
ily answered. 
boy, who had begun to write, glanced up at me in 
) surprise and asked me to repeat my words, which 
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“But I always thought that name was just a fake,” he 
objected. “I thought it was just a character in an adver- 
tisement. I never dreamed there was really such a person.” 

So ingenuous was he I could not help smiling as I re- 
assured him of my realness. “And you are a prominent 
member of the Seattle Rotary Club,” he added. 

I had always been baffled by the mention of this club in 
connection with the supposititious Simms, having intended 
to inquire at a suitable opportunity what a rotary club 
might be. The matter had escaped my mind, but I now 
saw that I would better acknowledge this eminence, so I 
replied in as casual a manner as I could, ‘‘I am still a mem- 
ber of the club, though not as prominent as formerly. I 
have rather given up rotary work of late years and indeed 
I believe the interest in it is dying out generally, as it did 
in the parent organization, The League of American Wheel- 
men, of which I was also a member.’”’ It occurred to me 
that there must be a connection between these clubs. 

The lad was now busily writing, but after a moment 
again glanced up to inquire, ‘And have you anything to 
say regarding your connection with this domestic upheaval, 
Mr. Simms?” 

“Nothing of public interest,” I said firmly. ‘I have for 
some weeks been a house guest of Mrs. Gale yonder—I 
need not say to you, my boy, merely a house guest. That 
fellow’s innuendoes were, of course, palpably absurd.” 

“Innuendoes!”’ he repeated, smiling. ‘“ Palpably—ab- 
surd.’”’ Then after a moment, ‘‘ You are married yourself?” 

“Naturally,” I replied; “though for some time now 
business affairs have kept me from my home.” 

“Ah, yes,” he remarked, putting up his notebook and 
pencil as he rose. “That’s all, I guess. At least I think I 
have everything. You see, Mr. Simms, this is the very first 
summer that I have embraced a career of journalism and I 
am trying terribly hard to make good. Now you take this 
unfortunate domestic clash—I want to handle it the right 
way, like the big metropolitan sheets would handle it, so I 
have tried to get in every little detail, because to the re- 
porter’s keen eye it will be a scoop of a highly important 
scope and I would hate to overlook anything. But I guess 
I have all the points in this unsavory triangle. So if you 


will excuse me I will now go and write up the account, or 
story as we reporters simply call it.” 
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With this he politely bade me good evening, and my 
hostess, who watched him depart to the car where the 
bereft husband had waited, now summoned me in clear 
tones to the evening meal, at which I was amazed to note 
that she conducted herself with the utmost aplomb. The 
farmer, Gale, would not be without faults, I was certain, 
yet his whilom mate betrayed an unfeminine insensibility 
that fairly chilled me. More clearly than ever I saw that 
she and her kind were not least of the evils menacing Amer- 
ica’s home life. And she would be free to continue her 
insidious propaganda in the homes she was unsuspectingly 
permitted to enter—free to tell her sisters of the so-called 
way out. 

Suddenly I recalled Doctor Hemingway, regretting I had 
not thought to warn him of this pernicious influence likely 
at any moment to make itself felt in his own establish- 
ment, where the poor man, it was plain, had already 
sufficient to contend with. 

“Well, that’s over,’ announced Mrs. Gale quite cheer- 
fully as I seated myself at her board. “That penny- 
pincher won’t bother me again, except to get the hundred 
dollars I was allowed on his rattly old tin car. I'll pay him 
that just to be rid of him. It’s dirt cheap.” 

“You spoke,” I said, “of a legal proceeding to compel 
him to reimburse you for your years of labor. Am I to 
understand the law really allows you to do this?” 

“Probably not,” she replied unconcernedly, “because 
woman has not come into her full rights yet under man- 
made laws. I just happened to think of it in an inspiration, 
and anyhow it worked with Judson. He’s scared stiff right 
now, and he’ll never know any different because he’s too 
stingy to pay a lawyer to find out. Once he had a lawyer 
in a damage suit and I had to pick sixteen crates of rasp- 
berries to pay the bill. Now he hasn’t any plaything to 
be at his beck and call, and he’ll keep away from lawyers— 
you see!”’ 

It was on this night that our table was for the first time 
graced, at the meal’s end, by finger bowls. The children, 
who had been secreted in the tent during their stricken 
father’s visit, had all their eyes on me while I used mine, 
watching my procedure before somewhat self-consciously 
using their own. It was rather an ordeal. 

(Continued on Page 102) 


“1 May Not Always be an Acute Egg, But I Am Sap Enough to Know When I Meet Another Sap Such as Your Wife Is’’ 
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Foreign Investments 


EN years after the commencement of the Great War, 
ls nearly six since its conclusion, the philosophic 
investor looking round the world will recognize that all the 
prewar conditions of safety and security have been upset. 
A most interesting book might be written, comparing the 
prices of gilt-edge securities before the war with their 
prices today, and comparing the credit of the leading na- 
tions at the beginning of 1914 with their credit in 1924. It 
is true that the United States and Great Britain still stand 
at the head of the list, and that three or four small neutral 
Europe—notably Holland, Sweden and 
Switzerland—still maintain the confidence of investors, 
thanks to the fact that they have not allowed their cur- 
rencies to depreciate seriously. It is also true that Japan 
and most of the South American republics maintain 
broadly their relative positions. But look at the great 
powers of the European continent. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, who is establishing a reputation for 
startling and heterodox opinions in economics, has re- 
cently turned his attention to foreign investments, and has 
been arguing that the British people are too fond of lending 
their savings overseas. He admits that in the past the 
English and the Scotch, by hazarding their capital along 
with their enterprise in mining ventures abroad and in the 
building of railways all over the world, won large profits for 
themselves and important advantages for their country. 
New lands and territories were opened up, and the capital 
investments found work for British engineers and for Brit- 
ish manufacturers. But since the growth of the modern 
age of armaments toward the end of the last century, and the 
development. of military and naval rivalry not only in 
Europe but in the Far East and in the southern republics of 
America, the hazards of foreign investment have been 
multiplied. No investments, remarks Mr. Keynes, could 
have been more foolish and disastrous than the loans made 
by thrifty Frenchmen to Russia, to Mexico, to Turkey and 
the Balkan states between 1900 and 1914. In this way a 
large proportion of French savings has been totally lost. 
Instead of the improvement which might have been looked 
for with the advance of civilization, the number of states, 
municipalities and public-utility corporations in all parts 
of the world which have defaulted in whole or in part 
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during the first twenty-four years of this century is truly 
astonishing, and the showing may well fortify the doubts 
of the most pessimistic critic. ; 

Mr. Keynes thinks that British investors ought to be 
protected and warned. ‘‘There is much good sense,” he 
says, ‘‘in the attitude of American investors, who expect 
from eight to ten per cent on foreign loans and do not like 
them even then.”’ He points out that India and many of 
the British colonies are borrowing annually in London 
more than the interest on previous loans. Their debts are 
large and they are constantly growing larger. Yet under 
the Trustee Acts, British trustees are allowed to invest in 
these risky colonial and Indian securities. His suggestion 
is that the Trustee Acts should be amended and confined 
to home securities, and that the British Treasury should 
be empowered to regulate and restrict the export of British 
capital to over-sea borrowers. In this way, he thinks, 
more employment would be created at home and large 
future losses of the national savings prevented. 

In the present state of the world it is impossible not to 
feel the force of these arguments; but at the same time 
there is a very grave objection to bureaucratic regulation 
of private enterprise. Many government officials know 
little about trade and are little capable of discerning what 
investments are likely to be profitable. What seems to be 
needed is that the public policy of all civilized countries 
should be directed to the discouragement of armaments 
and of loans to bankrupt or semibankrupt countries which 
are joining in this suicidal competition. 


The Price of Wheat 


HE price of wheat is a world price. The world price of 

wheat has been low for three years. In each wheat- 
producing country this price position has been the cause 
of more or less intense and widespread dissatisfaction. 
This has provoked political agitation, conducted in the 
several countries by more or less misguided agrarian blocs. 
Unpolitical judges of the situation have pointed out that 
the world wheat market was a buyers’ market, that the low 
price was the result of too much wheat in the sense that 
there was more export wheat available than could be ab- 
sorbed by the effective demand of the importing countries. 
The economic remedy was less wheat, not political agitation. 


The price of wheat has risen more than thirty cents in - 


recent weeks. This has not been due to domestic demand 
and supply. The forecast crop for 1924 will be about the 
same as that of 1923, possibly a larger crop in terms of 
flour value. The crop of Europe will be somewhat smaller 
than last year. But the crop of Canada is forecast to be 
gradually reduced below the figure for last year. It is the 
prospective reduction in the exportable Canadian wheat 
crop that has been largely responsible for the rise in price. 
If the forthcoming Canadian crop is to be two hundred 
million bushels less than last year, this will be nearly as 
much as the world carry-over on July first; it will be 
more than one-quarter of the world export trade in wheat 
last year. There was too much wheat on the world market 
and the price was low; there is less wheat on the world 
market and the price rises. 

This does not mean that the importing countries will go 
hungry this year. There will be wheat enough for all who 
have purchasing power to live on wheat as a bread grain. 
Some Europeans may eat more potatoes and corn than last 
year, and less wheat. Wheat will probably not be cheap 
enough to feed to domesticated animals, as has been the 
case. At the prices of recent years wheat growers were 
giving away the product of their toil. Under the new price 
this will not be the case for the large majority of wheat 
growers in the exporting countries. The present price, 
about a dollar and thirty-five cents a bushel, is still be- 
low the level of prices in general, though not much. Pos- 
sibly the price may rise to the proportionate level. In any 
event the position of the wheat grower is greatly improved 
by the rise in price. The wheat-growing states deserve the 
emolument. Let us trust it is fully realized how much 
better is a trade price of wheat than a political price. 

A high wheat price in the spring does the grower little 
good because the wheat has largely left his hands. A high 
wheat price in the fall represents a grower’s selling price. 


Reconstruction loans should serve the double p 
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Therefore the present price means money value to agri 
ture directly. To keep the price up, recurrence of ey 
wheat on the world market must be avoided. If the pre 
price leads to increased planting of wheat in the expor 
countries, the result will be relative overproduction, 
lowed by decline in price. The way to beat the game of 
wheat price is to beat the game of large wheat acre 
Fortunately the prices of the other cereals are rising, 
of domesticated animals also; therefore the farmer in; 
parts of the country need not feel tempted to splurg 
wheat planting because the price has risen. Moderatic 
production is for the immediate future the profitable pe 
of the farmer. 


Financial Rest vs. Political Unre: 


USTRIA, Hungary and Germany in succession } 
come to the place where the people must de 
between currency and politics. In each country the 
ancing of the budget of the state and the stabilizatic 
the currency, with all that is implied for industry 
employment, become possible only with the aid of for 
loans, and these cannot be secured unless certain poli 
agitations are eliminated. In each country in succes 
nationalists complained that the terms of the foreign ] 
represented to a certain extent an abbreviation of s 
sovereignty and of freedom of political action, 
Closely scrutinized, however, the freedom that has | 
curtailed was largely the freedom to raise political ; 
puses and suspend continuity of governmental proce 
There are still people in Austria who complain of 
repression of their autonomy. Opposed to the loan t 
extended to Hungary under the League of Nations 
numerous political factions that see their internecine 
itics suspended by the operations of the supervision 0 
League. In Germany are many persons who regard 
loan proposed under the Dawes plan as subversive o 
tional dignity and derogatory to nancial autonomy 
may be freely granted that in all these instances the 
ditions imposed by the foreign loans have put a chec 
what may be termed netion de And 
check is just what these countries have needed. 
We in this country give little thought to the valu 
a stable currency and a balanced budget. The suffi 
business of the European countries longs for them « 
invalid longs for health. We may therefore expect 
once restored, these peoples will not again light 
themselves in jeopardy. Financial stability will x ot 
be readily sacrificed to provide freedom for political pa 
This is the best guaranty for the execution of the a 
ments that have been entered into under the Dawes re 
If Germany and France do not carry through, their cu 
cies will again break in disaster. The common people 
by this time learned what decline in the exchange 
means; they will judge their governments by th 
exchange. With stable currency goes prospe 
common opinion in Europe. When foreign bank 
for conditions that make loans safe for their 
nationals, they stand equally for conditions that n 
ness safe in the borrowing countries. It is nota qi 
exploitation of borrower by lender; it is instead | 
tion of placing the borrower in position to 
obligation and restore his position. Russia offers 
tration of a country trying to raise loans under ¢ 
that will neither repay the lending countries ne 
the borrowing country. F 
We had little to do with the loan to Austria, 1 
do with the loan to Hungary, but we shall have t 
pate heavily in the loan to Germany. The loan s 
the pledge for constructive political conduct, an : 
of sound economic policies. The loan is to Ge 
the pledge holds for the reparation-receiving All 
We can well afford to place gold in the world if it 
as the basis for international stability; but wW 
afford to do so unless it is to be employed in cor 
that are fitted to remain as social habitations. 
conditions in the world are slowly but definitel: 


helping the borrower and improving the effect 
international relations in commerce and finane 
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OU hear much about the Republican Party, the 
1 Democratic Party and the Progressive Party; but 
L very little about the other party—one of the largest 
try—which consists of nonvoters. 

( Brood while when men had a monopoly of voting, 
| one-third of those who might have voted stayed 
sfrom the polls in presidential elections. The exciting 
’ of 1896 brought out a high proportion, but about 
sird was the normal figure. This proportion holds 
<intially true if you ignore colored citizens on the 
that many of them live in regions where exercise of 
ectoral franchise on their part is not regarded with 
eby their white neighbors. For twenty years before 
‘orld War several million unnaturalized aliens must 
bi into account; but a great many of them might 
/ecome citizens and voted if they had cared to. So 
| this matter of voting, women have made a decidedly 
: score than men. 


The Stay-at-Home Vote 


P census of 1920 gives in round numbers 60,000,000 
‘habitants above twenty-one years of age. Something 
than 5,000,000 of them were colored. Owing to the 
il War immigration had been at a low ebb since 1914, 
:relatively high outflow of aliens. Therefore, nearly 
> foreign-born inhabitants in 1920 might have quali- 
y vote. The number of 
is east was under 27 7 r 
J0—half the potential 
( Woman suffrage was a 
hing then, but in recent 
lections not much more 
half the vote-endowed 
ation, asarule, has gone 
2 polls. 
e election of 1920 wasa 
lide that made most pre- 
performances in the 
liding line look like mere 
ning operations. Har- 
3 plurality amounted to 


nearly 27 per cent of the total vote cast. Even so, if little 
more than one-quarter of the stay-at-homes had gone to 
the polls in opposition to him he would have been defeated. 
In the landslide of 1904 Roosevelt’s plurality was 18 per 
cent of the total vote cast, In all other elections back to 
the Civil War a tiny fraction of the stay-at-home vote 
might have reversed the verdict. McKinley’s plurality in 
1896 amounted to only 4 per cent of the total vote cast, 
and in 1900 to 6 per cent. Taft wonin 1908 by a plurality 
of 8 per cent. Wilson’s plurality in 1916 was 3 per cent. 

There have been even closer elections, as in 1880; and 
in 1884, when a mere corporal’s guard of the stay-at-home 
vote in New York might have given the presidency to 
Blaine instead of to Cleveland. Of course the popular vote 
and the vote in the electoral college by which a President is 
actually chosen are two different things. Yet in all the 
above cases a fraction of the stay-at-home vote, operating 
in close states, would have been sufficient to reverse the 
verdict. 

On the face of the returns, ignoring temporary third- 
party diversions, we may say that as a broad proposition 
the inhabitants of the United States are divided for polit- 
ical purposes into three major parties, about as follows: 
Republicans, 27 per cent of the total; Democrats, 27 per 


TOO MUCH TAIL 


cent; Indifferents, who do not vote, 46 per cent. Percent- 
ages fluctuate from election to election. Now and then 
formal third-party movements complicate the situation. 
But the permanent condition seems to be substantially as 
above. Women may discover greater interest in their 
electoral privilege, but before women came into the picture 
the nonvoting party was, as a rule, about as large as either 
of the voting parties. 

So far as election returns show, government in the 
United States has always been run by a minority. There 
is no record of a man or a measure that ever received formal 
indorsement at the polls by a majority of the adult male 
inhabitants. 


Traditional Angling Methods 


HIS nonvoting party, as the largest slice of the pie— 
or, at any rate, aslice as large as any other—-deserves far 
more studious consideration than it has yet received. For 


’a hundred years earnest candidates and frantic campaign 


managers have labored zealously to tempt it into the 
voting booth, but with the most indifferent success. One 
fact about it, therefore, appears to be clearly established — 
namely, that hokum will not answer. Obviously we have 
here a wary fish that is not to be taken by the traditional 
angling methods. It will not bite the tin minnow of Re- 
publican high tariff or the long-deceased angleworm of 
Democratic states’ rights. Its reaction to brass bands, 
partisan oratory, flag wavings and similar devices con- 
sists in turning an apathetic tail. It veeds not more 
shouting and gesticulating, but more scientific study. 

In the first place we must remember that a great num- 

ber of people are so constituted that they come within 
what fire-insurance companies call the 

slow-burning classification. They are not 

absolutely fireproof, but they ignite only 

at a high temperature. As it looms in the 

past on the pages of our history books, the 

question before the American colonies in 

1776, whether to continue in allegiance to 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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, ? ° © and we recommend that Congress 
Ballade of Missing Ladies The Inferiority Complex legislation to provide against this 
Aart ey iohele (Magnified One Thousand Times 
AGRICULTURE 


maid 
Whose bloomers caused such a For years this country has suf 
great ado? from needless waste caused by e; 


asparagus with forks. We believe 
asparagus should be taken up fra 
and fearlessly in the fingers. — 


The bathing girl, like a Turk arrayed? 
The girl who strode like a kangaroo? 
Where is the fencing girl who drew 
The wrath of an outraged world, 


poor dear? PUBLIC MoRALS 
(Her knees were hardly concealed from The man who says “E 
view!) glove’’ when he shakes hands 


But where are the snows of yesteryear ? menace and should be depo 
THE CHINESE QUEST! 
We heartily condemn t 
tion of newfangled rules 
jongg, such as allowing on! 
and prevailing seasons. The 
was good enough for Confu 
Li Hung Chang is good enor 


Where is the musical miss who played 
The mandolin, as her callers grew 
Weary of euchre, hearts and charade, 

When the Tale of the Bumblebee was 
new ? 
Eleven o’clock was the time for adieu; 
No saxophone tickled the cultured 
ear— 
Ah, where are the airs, the polite frou- 
frou? 
But where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


TOBACCO § 


Former Vice President Marshall 
that what this country most 
a good five-cent cigar. 


Where is the Gainsborough girl? We 


; mouthful. 
paid 
Our tribute to her (and her chapeau FINANCE 
too) We are strong for lower t 
When she charmed the Ascot-cravated higher-incomes. We there 
blade. cate a minimum-wage law wh 
Does she haunt some Stygian ren- provide that no person shall r 
dezvous? income of less than ten thor 
And the girl who bowled, and the damsel lars a year. We guarantee 
who such a law this country will 


Played ping-pong, where did they 
disappear? 
And the billiard girl with her chalk and 
cue? 
But where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


an era of unparalleled pros 


ALGEBRA 


We believe in algebra. 
. es 


LABOR © “ 
ENVOY People work too hard. Labor i 
Nay, ask me not where the dears have curse of our age. For our part w 
strayed; willing to call off work altogether 


Perhaps the ladies still linger here, 


we realize that such a step is im] 
Disguised as flappers, with rouge and 


ticable at this time. We therefore 


jade— ae the enactment of a law forbidding 
But where are the snows of yesteryear ? The Inferiority Complex; Always Wants to Crawl Under Something. Unless Pushed, it Sel« person to work more than three | 
—Otto Freund. — dom Moves. If Bitten, a Victim Can Secure Relief by Reading Such Books as ‘Your Dormant in any week. ie 
Powers,’ “‘The Triumphant Ego’’ and ‘‘The Joyous Leap to Success’’ ee 
VEGETABLES — 
Our Own Party Platform ; : ; 
y f to Messrs. Coolidge, Davis and La Follette. The one who Parsnips and stewed carrots are silly. They shoul 
Preamble adopts it can have our vote. If none of them wants it, it be allowed. —Newman Le 
HE trouble with political parties 1s that they are politi- will simply prove that the country is in the clutches of Wall 
cal parties—that is, they are both political and partisan. Street, the predatory interests and the Reds, and we won’t The Salome Sun 
As someone said, ‘Political platforms are like street-car Vote at all, just for spite. We'll play golf on Election Day. Sheep Dip Jim Starts an Bighicen 2S ee 
platforms—something to get in on but not to stand on.” THE RAILROAD SITUATION a on eae ites + Golf Course an 
The party platforms this year are strangely silent about We condemn the conspiracy on the part of the railroads ALOME has now got the Biggest Barber SI 
the questions that most intimately concern the great Amer- against keeping the coolers properly filled with ice water, World, with 18 Holes and 23 Miles Long, ru | 
ican electorate. There is something sinister about it, if you around the Greasewood Golf Grounds and 


get what we mean. This platform of ours is offered gratis 


2 a (Continued on Page 67) 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Beans ae g 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Beans, I Think it is Disgusting the Way “Beacon Street Ancestry. Why, I Could “With Her Children Most Beautifully Dec “Huh! They're Not So Much. I & 
We Let Our Neighbors Get Ahead of Us — Have Cried When That Lovely Mrs. Aire« orated With Ribbons of That Exquisite Their Father When He Wasa Night Watch 
We Pride Ourselves on Our — dale Went by Yesterday — New Shade of Powder Blue” \ man in a Livery Stable”’ 
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rom Jerseys sunniest tomato fields! 


Puree of Sunshine! If you could see the vast 
acres on our Tomato Farms, bathed in sunlight, with 
the rich earth cultivated as carefully as the finest 
flower garden, you would realize one big reason why 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup tastes so good. 


Every single ingredient in our soups must be the 
very best that money can buy or skill produce. 


So our tomatoes are better than any housewife 
can regularly buy. Their pure juices and delicious 
““meat’’ are strained to a tempting puree. Creamy 
butter is blended in. Seasoning is deftly added. 
And then just taste it! 


Often you'll cream it. Read on the label how 
easy it is. 


Here I come and don’t you worry, 
Headed home and in a hurry. 

I’m all hollow and just aching 
For the Campbell’s Soup I’m taking! 


fe Care 
| ‘e: ey | 
21 kinds ‘Se UP, 
2 cents a can Na Na meapnE soup Co ale 


a 
ee 


“‘Who You Goin’ to Get Married With, Sister?” 


under the apple trees of the slope behind the house, 

and he kept up the pretense rather nobly, Stukely 
thought, changing the pail of bran and milk from hand to 
hand. Even the pail meant nothing to Wamba just now, 
for he crawled slowly nearer and nearer the Reverend 
Gavin Kent’s position against a trunk, and his translucent 
ears were flattened backward from the white mark of his 
forehead. He crawled and hunched his spine, demanding 
admiration with eyes of moist chestnut while the tall 
clergyman watched and said at last, ‘“‘ Very good indeed!” 
in kind encouragement. 

‘He does that better than his imitation of a lion, dad.” 

“Oh, I didn’t hear you coming, my dear boy. Yes,” 
Doctor Kent mused, blinking through yellow glasses, “‘he 
has a certain theatrical gift, Stuke. Joe’s quite right. He’s 
a very talented calf. Have you been inside the house? 
Is—ah—the baby still awake?” 

“Still, pop,” said Stukely, and then stepped back from 
Wamba’s rush at the pail. 

Forgetting that he was supposed to be a mouse, the 
red calf bawled and charged the length of his rope with 
so much force that he was hurled sideways in the tug of 
his tightening collar, and lay blinking in wonder at this 
law of physics. 

“Served you right, you fool,” Stukely remarked. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry about it. Get up and have your lunch. No, not all 
your head! Justyour mouth. If you inhale milk you’]] —— 
Told you so!” 

His father laughed with clerical modulations of tone and 
sat down on the grass. Wamba tried to put his black little 
hoofs in the pail, and his tail almost whistled as he wagged 
it. Stukely considered the russet back of the calf and 
wondered just how much milk Wamba could contain if not 
restrained. He seemed always much hungrier than his half 
sister, Phyllis, or his late half brother, Pertinax, recently 
fresh veal. A destiny overhung Wamba: Joe Fancher, who 
knew everything, perceived in this child of the cow Witless 


\ X .AMBA was pretending to be a mouse in long grass 
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some obscure symptom of greatness, and neighboring farm- 
ers had already offered money for him. It appeared that 
Wamba would grow up to be a prize bull. Natives of this 
shallow valley came to look at him, and Stukely felt that 
Wamba had done something socially for the Kent family. 
The retired rector of Saint Philip’s Church, New York 
City, was no longer merely an amateur landholder north 
of Gossetville; he owned Wamba, who now raised a mask 
of milk from the empty pail and bawled in sorrow. 

“Little calves who eat too fast,’ said Stukely, “get 
bellyache. I don’t care who sits up and gives you pills to- 
night, either. I’m d-dog tired an’ I’m goin’ to sleep.” 

Wamba assumed the air of one coarsely insulted and 
lifted a hoof in a maidenly gesture, walking backward until 
a tree interfered very suddenly with his march and he sat 
down in the manner of a collapsing camp stool, his eyes 
rolling. He then wailed. 

“Was he hurt himself, Stuke?’’ Doctor Kent asked 
anxiously, blind at such a distance. 

“No. He’s just sort of bewildered about the tree being 
there. I’ve gone swimming if Joe yells for me, daddy, and 
I'll leave this pail for the idiot to play with. Isn’t the sun 
pretty strong for your eyes?”’ 

“No, thank you, Stuke,” said Doctor Kent, as though 
his one son could arrange a new lighting system for the 
universe. ‘‘It’s very nice. Exactly what is Joe doing to 
the water tank? He was singing Roll, Jordan, Roll, as I 
came by, and I couldn’t make myself heard against that. 
It’s remarkable how he gets the camp-meeting swing. He 
was singing his rather profane ballad about the Mississippi 
River and the dog’s tail to Junior this morning, and I quite 
fancied myself in the South. He seems to be able to calm 
Junior when nobody else can. You were such a quiet 
baby.” 

“Was I?” Stukely murmured, looking down the stretch 
of nineteen years to that impossible period with some 
embarrassment. He had learned to conceal his horror of 
Joseph George Stukely Fancher pretty well, he thought, 


“It’s Not Announced Yet,’ Said Gloria 
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but his nephew seemed to grow very slowly. Wamba 
really two weeks younger than Junior, but did much be ? 
and now was trying to crop some grass, whereas No } 
child ate only fluids and spilled them indecently on h ) 
nate robes. The whole topic was improper, anyhow, al 
reverted to Norah’s husband. ‘‘Norah’s got Joe pail i 
the water tank, pop. She wants it blue—the color ¢) 
marine pants—with red bands like his sergeant’s stri] 
think it’s awful rot. So does Joe, but he’s doin’ it.” | 
“Among other things that I had never imagined ( 
happen to me, my dear boy,” said his father, “is 
Norah would marry an ex-sergeant of av woul 


he is a third cousin—or that my son-in-law would bi 
intimate friend of a prize fighter named Gluepants ¥! 
I’m sorry you didn’t go down with Joe to the 
Wednesday. I’m really curious about Gluepants. | 
speaks of him so affectionately. What is his real name) 
“Gustavus.” 
“‘Gluepants is an improvement on that,” Doctor + 
reflected, getting out his cigarette case of ancient se 
“ As far as I could gather from Joe’s technical descr} ° 
of the fight, Kelly ruined this other animal by hitting" 
on both ears at the same time. I don’t pretend to we 
stand how he did that. I hope he’s not fallen off the ta 
Joe Fancher howled, “‘Hy-oh! Reverend!”’ throug 
foliage of the profitable orchard in a long rising run of i 
that suggested infinite pain, but meant nothing what? 
“No,” said Stukely, “he’s not dying, pop. He} 
wants you for something. Hi, Joe!” ‘ 
Joe loped intricately among the black trunks oi 
trees toward Wamba’s nursery, and his worst ovill 
flapped around his bare ankles with new scars of pail’ 
the blue. He began to speak at a distance in a precist” 
ging of clear syllables while his fair round head du'é 
boughs. 
“Reverend, they’s a perfectly terrible damn dre 
lady out on the gallery wants to buy milk off of 8) | 
(Continued on Page 34) ‘ 
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| Motor car performance so new—so 
| smooth and satisfying—that you are 
unwilling to surrender the wheel. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

won’t do to take orders for it, ’cause she thinks I ain’t re- 
spectable or somethin’. You better go talk at her. She’s 
very grand an’ so ugly she puts me in mind of a catfish I 
and Jasper Whibble caught once when I was young down 
in Eutropius, Missouri. She’s got a girl with her that ain’t 
human neither. You go on, now, an’ be clever to ’em. I 
and Stuke will mind Wambasome. Nor don’t fall over the 
paint by the water tower either. And the big thing you’ll 
see by the steps is a motor car an’ not this lady. So don’t 
speak to it like you tried to shake hands with that hoss on 
Sunday.” 

““But—have we any milk to sell, Joe?” 

“Goodness gracious, guy,” said Joe, squatting to lace a 
deplorable canvas shoe; ‘‘we’re runnin’ over with it like 
the land of Canaan daddy an’ you been preachin’ to sin- 
ners this ever so long. You go ’long, now, an’ say we'll give 
?em milk, aigs, hawgmeat or whatever. Grandmamma 
raised me to be p’lite to ladies, but this dame just sorta 
kinda snohted at me an’ demanded you. She’s smokin’ a 
cigarette in the gallery, and you can smell if not see her. I 
forgot to tell you I nailed a sign about milk, eggs an’ green 
trash on the gate yest’day. Taxes don’t wait for nobody, 
an’ if you will send checks to charities like you been doin’, 
reverend, we gotta make the place pay moh. Go on, now.” 

The Reverend Gavin Kent wriggled guiltily before this 
accusation and hung his handsome head, saying, ‘‘I’ve 
always sent a check to that milk fund, Joe, at this season, 
and Saint Philip’s Settlement House needs a new gym- 
nasium, and es 

““You’re a scandalous old man, reverend. You got a 
grandson an’ your worthless daughter an’ I and Stuke to 
support, an’ you waste your money on bein’ a Christian. 
Go on, now, and sell us some milk to that porkypine. She 
says she has a house up the pike some. Go on. You’re 
lookin’ very pretty today. All you need’s two littybitty 
wings an’ she’d take you for a angel. Smile an’ smash her 
heart, fella.” He crooned in a negroid falsetto: 


“Some like’em red-headed; some like’em tall; 
But a curly-haired preacher’s the best bet of all.’’ 


“‘Joe,’”’ said the clergyman, ‘‘you have no moral sense!”’ 

“So grandmamma always has said, reverend. If you 
work on me hard, though, I’ll maybe grow one. But I’m 
gonna romp on your frame if you don’t go sell milk to this 
horr’ble dame out before. Says she wanted to speak to the 
proprietor. Nobody else’ll do. Her name’s Mrs. Ray- 
more an’ —— 

Stukely yelped. His father gave a deep clerical sigh, and 
a tremor stirred his curls as he said, ‘‘Raymore! An ex- 


travagantly dressed, tall woman with—with too much . 


color on her cheeks, Joe? Stukely, you’re so much better 
a man of business than I am, and Ht 

“Oh, no, dad! And there’s a button off my shirt; and 
think,”’ he urged with malice, ‘‘how pleased she’ll be when 
she sees it’s you instead of just a farmer! Joe, did she call 
you ‘my man’ or somethin’?”’ 

“Uh-huh! She acted like she was actin’ a duchess in a 
movie, sorta.” 

The Reverend Gavin sighed wretchedly and absently. 
“She would, of course! And you say Gloria is with her?”’ 

“Tf Gloria’s a very fat girl all done up in a lotta clothes, 
reverend, she is. She ain’t learned to paint her face yet, 
though. Uh-huh, she’s with her mamma.” 

“That,” said the clergyman, “‘is the last straw!” 

He walked away with an air of resolution, touching 
trees with his cane, and Joe followed him with a turquoise 
stare until the lacy shadow and green light of the orchard 
absorbed the tall black shape. 
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“There’s Ray- 
mores in Athens, 
Gawgia, ace, but 
very nice folks. Oh, 
this wouldn’t be 
George Raymore’s 
widow, that moved 
North an’ got awful 
rich makin’ chewin’ 
gum?” 

“That’s just who 
itis. But she ought 
to be at Southamp- 
ton. Her house is 
that pink brick 
place across the 
road from Uncle 
George Stukely’s.” 

Joe yawned, 
“Guy, I remember 
nothin’ about 
Southampton but 
your fool  sister’s 
friends all shakin’ 
hands with me an’ 
sayin’ ‘So this is 
Norah’s marine!’ 
To visit your rich 
uncle is very much 
like tryin’ to tell 
grandmamma why 
there was poker 
chips ever in my 
Sunday pants. I 
like your uncle, an’ 
he bears the blow of 
me bein’ a Stukely 
by descent very . 
well, but he don’t sf: 
comprehend how I 
could have been six 
yearsinthemarines - 
or a Presbyterian preacher’s kid an’ not 
eat with my knife or know how to wear 
my necktie. You very refined people are 
awful ignorant.’ He grinned up, sitting 
cross-legged and investigating a red trickle of paint on his 
white chest. Then he wrinkled his brown nose and asked, 
“How comes it that this Gloria Raymore’s got engaged 
when she ain’t more’n old enough sorta to know her head 
from her digestion?” 

“Ts she engaged?” 

“She’s got a ring on her finger with a diamond an’ all. 
It’s the right finger. She don’t look sensible enough to 
catch a blind guy with a bad taste in women. Or she’s 
maybe excited somebody that needs money. Her mamma 
looks like Queen Jezebel, old man Ahab’s wife, that painted 
her map an’ had dyed attire upon her head. Miss Minnie 
Raymore, down in Gawgia, would faint if she could behold 
it. What would this tigress be wantin’ a gallon of milk for 
up in these woods? She must have taken that cottage I was 
recommendin’ to Glue Kelly the other night after his 
fight, for trainin’ quarters. It’s the only furnished house 
round.”’ 

“Was Kelly talking of coming up here?” 

“Uh-huh. He kinda was. He prob’ly won’t, though, 
“cause his manager’ll want him to be somewhere more pub- 
lic for folks to come an’ admire. Or he’ll drop the card I 
wrote the address on and not have sense enough to ring up 
the mayor and ask if he can rent 
the place. Itold him the mayor 
owned it. Only Glue’s men- 
tality don’t retain a fact long.” 

“Ts he stupid as that?” 

“Goodness gracious, guy,’’ 
said Joe, writhing up from the 
turf in a long stretch, “he’s as 
thick as old Permora Higgins 
out in Eutropius before grand- 
mamma made daddy move 
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He Sat Down on the Green Bench and Broke Into a Thunderous Dull Sobbing 


P ' 
September 2 
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“And YouRe 
Make the F. 
Pay? How 

Clever of y 


down to Athens. She tried to have daddy 
of her girls Intestine. Glue dunno nothin’ 
to keep a secret, and button his coat when 
that’s about all. I told him to try readin’ Gre 
his—to babies when they won’t go asleep, an’ 
couldn’t read Greek. He’s very wise. Look at this 
tryin’ to make a bowknot outa his legs! Go on, ¢ 
ain’t a piece of string! You gonna grow up 

bull so we can sell you for a couple thousand di 

Huh? He says heis. G-by, calf.” # 

Wamba bawled some compliment after the trott 
figure, and Stukely gave the calf his empty pail for 
thing. The asset began to pretend that he was 
flirting with a ball, and Stukely left him content. 
he went to spy the invaders. Mrs ri | 
braying in her perpetual mist of cigarettes on the: 
Southampton, and yet here she was, he saw ‘throu 
conveniently tall, babbling in the shadow of the 
veranda. The fat Gloria was so deeply sunk i ina 
chair that just the bulk of her ankles in white st 
betrayed her silent and stupid existence close to he 
er’s hat of gilded straw spikes. These appariti 
descended from a monstrous yellow motor that ¥ 
the gravel before the converted farmhouse, and it 
was asleep, sedately upright, lulled by the breeze fil 
smells of pennyroyal and syringa. 

Stukely flinched as this same breeze brought 
Mrs. Raymore’s loud ery, ‘‘ And you really make t 
pay? How too clever of you!”’ The managed imit 
an English voice was bad and her hat was worse, 4 
gether it was very fortunate that Mrs. Kent, W 
fessed a loathing of this lady, had gone to stay wit 
George Stukely in the smartness of Southampton 4 
a cold was keeping Norah in bed. They wou 
the blow of this eruption. He stole backwards bel 
garage and made through the vegetable garden 
kitchen door. 

The cook and his pephew s nurse, both natives 
setville, were in committee on the golden hat, and 
ignored them on his way to the back stair 
sharp repeating note of Mrs. Raymore’s | 
crept to meet him in the green upper hall 
strode into his sister’s pink bedroom, su 
she knew of the widow’s call. a 

“Shut that door,” said Norah frantiea 
ing up asa Jade blossom in the whiteness 
“And then tell me why you let dad buy a farm Jt 
every bounder in New York can stop on its way to 
You might 

“Don’t lie like that,” Stukely commanded. 
picked out this place! I had nothin’ to say about 

\ (Continued on Page 44) — ‘ 
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Maxwell is One of the 
staunchest Cars Built Today 


#t all vital points, you will find 
at metals and construction of 
1e good Maxwell are the same 
;in cars costing three to four 
es as much. 


h proportion to its weight and 
jower, it is actually stronger 
tan the most expensive cars 
luilt today. 


that’s a big thing for us to be 
ble to say about a car of the 
90d Maxwell price; and it is 
ie of the Chrysler superiori- 


ies that put Maxwell so far 
head of its own field. 


et it is only one of the sound, 
undamental superiorities 
which make us proud to be 
actors in its production. You 
ave probably heard about 

Aaxwell pick-up — how in a flat 
seconds, it accelerates from 5 
025 miles an hour. 
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You are also probably acquaint- 
ed with the fact that the simple 
device of a platform spring un- 
der the front end of the motor, 
combined with the balancing 
of reciprocating parts to the 
fraction of an ounce, practically 
eliminates any sense of vibra- 
tion. 


Are you aware, however, that 
all the way through the Max- 
well chassis, you find chrome 
nickel or other high grade alloy 
steel for those parts which 
must stand heavy stress and 
strain —just as in cars of highest 
price? 


The front axle, and all the parts 
on which depends the control 


of the car, are almost unrea- 


sonably over-strong. In tests, 
these axles are given three 
complete twists without a sign 
of fracture. 
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A bull-dog for powerful pulling 
—this car; but it can’t pull too 
hard for transmission and rear 
axle. 


The steering knuckles, and the 
king pins upon which they turn, 
are of chrome nickel steel, heat- 
treated. 


The thoroughness of good Max- 
well strength is well illustrated 
by the frame, which is unusu- 
ally deep, and braced by six 
stout cross members. 


Good Maxwell strength, in a 
word, is a match for Maxwell 
performance and dependability. 


All these are a part of that 
complete and unusual goodness 
which scores of thousands of 
owners declare makes the good 
Maxwell the most care-free and 
economical motor car they have 
ever possessed. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Touring - - - $ 895 Club Coupe - - $1025 
Sport Touring - 1055 Club Sedan - - 1095 
Roadster a 9  fetetey Sedan ee HS YE} 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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of your business any more than the life of a 

man minute by minute, resumed John K, 
Wing. You may be able to squeeze a few situa- 
tions out of your commercial career, but even then 
you would have to explain on the program, “Seven years 
have elapsed between Act I and Act II,” and so on. If I 
turn the office boy into a business getter and the business 
getter into a partner and the partner into a rich man, the 
natural question is, ““How?’’ Imagine the curtain going 
down on the hero’s answer, “‘By hard work!” 

From the day I arrived in New York that is all I did— 
worked hard to get business for Bronson & Barnes. That 
was what they expected me to do. After I was taken in as 
partner I worked just as hard to get still more business, 
and a little harder to keep what I’d gotten. The desire for 
permanence became keener. Business had always inter- 
ested me; but now it was my business. A man may be 
fond of children generally, but for his own children what 
he feels is deep love. My loyalty and devotion to the firm 
were no stronger than before, but the hope of success took 
on a more intimate quality, a more insistently personal 
note. Technic and strategy lost some of their power to 
thrill, not because I outgrew my youthful enthusiasm but 
because the vision of the completed work—completed in 
part by my efforts—made me feel like taking solemn vows 
not to rest till the goal was reached. 


. 4 OU cannot dramatize the day-by-day growth 


The Business of Holding Customers 


RAN the office while Joe Williamson took care of the 

board end of the business. For a period of seven years 
or more I signed all the stock certificates, until the volume 
of business compelled us to give power of attorney to some 
of the boys in the office. I never went to luncheon until 
after three. I did a great deal of routine work and at- 
tended to details which I should have had the sense to 
pass on to some of the clerks. I answered the telephone 
every other minute. After I lunched I went after orders. 
Seeking new business was my job first, last and all the 
time. And, fully aware that I deserve 
blame rather than praise, I’ll confess 
that for ten years I did not in any one 
year take more:than ten days off from 
my work. In 1914, when the Stock Ex- 
change closed, I had my first long vaca- 
tion. There wasn’t anything else to do. 

We did pretty well. Williamson and 
I kept every customer we got. It al- 
ways has been a point of honor with 
Bronson & Barnes to keep 
their customers. Not 
only are old friends best 
but also we know that 
permanence pays. Weal- 
ways have discouraged 
overtrading. An over- 
extended customer has 
too light a grasp of his 
capital. To protect our- 
selves we must first pro- 
tect the customer. By 
our insistence on ade- 
quate margin we had few 
customers to sell out dur- 
ing slumps, which were 
frequent and severe in 
those days. 

People do business with 
astockbroker because they 


By 


CARTOONS 
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like him personally or because they trust him or because 
they believe in his competence, which is to say, because they 
get their money’s worth. A normal man will always wish 
to do business if or when there are both pleasure and profit 
in doing it. The outsider who wishes to buy one hundred 
shares of United States Steel can find dozens of brokers’ 
offices where he may buy it equally well. That is, there is 
no need to stress efficiency in buying or selling one hun- 
dred shares of Steel; anyone can do it. But the purchase 
or the sale of one hundred thousand shares is another 
matter. It gives you something to think about. Where a 
stockbroker’s everyday efficiency comes in is in the 
absence of slipshod methods in the office. The customer 
must be kept from getting overloaded. Statements must 
be rendered promptly and accurately. There must be 
always enough clerks to do the work of the office. In other 
words, the organization, the machinery for doing the work, 
must be adequate, and the machinist must know his trade. 
The broker who looks only at the immediate profit is an 
ass. When he realizes that his success depends upon hav- 
ing successful customers, he is wise. The most irritating 
thing in the world to me is to come in contact with fellow 
brokers who look on commissions as the chief thing to 
strive for, on the theory that new customers must con- 
stantly take the place of old ones, like the subscription 
lists of the juvenile periodicals, that are entirely changed 
about every three years, because the readers grow up. 
And the next worst thing is to hear outsiders talk about 
the things they think all stockbrokers do to induce their 
customers to trade early and often—that is, to swell com- 
missions. ; 

If a clergyman’s son goes wrong a million idiots cry, 
“What did you expect of a clergyman’s son?” If one 
broker turns out to be a poor business man or unscru- 
pulous, the same people say, ‘“‘That’s a broker all over.” 

When the period of deflation came 
three years ago there were no cancel- 
lations of contracts from stockbrokers. 
The cancellations came from all other 
classes of business men—from mer- 
chants, manufacturers and jobbers, 
from everywhere except Wall Street. 
It was in most cases plain dishonesty. 
That deflation process must always 
be considered a disreputable chapter 
in the history of American commerce. 
But nobody called the welshers crooks. 
If Wall Street ever did anything one- 
half so dishonest our indignant fellow 
citizens would probably burn down 
the Stock Exchange. 

As I said, Williamson and I kept at 
jt and our business grew. It was a 


The Public's Favorite Picture of Stockbrokers at Their Trade 


BLUMENTHAL 


plain humdrum business. We were on the job a. 
gave good service. I did not see anything ye 
dramatic about it then and I don’t now, Peo), 
have been led to think of Wall Street as a bloo. 
battlefield where dollars take the place of bull 
and the wounds bleed gold. Writers inevitably resort 
military parlance in describing financial operations. 4 
public’s favorite picture of stockbrokers at their tr 
seems to be that of an abattoir that makes a specialty 
lambs. In the Wall Street of fiction brothers are array 
against brothers and there are no restrictions upon { 
forms of financial assassination: Victory at any cost. T 
ruthless but profitable slaughter of thousands of 
by the interests—the mysterious ‘‘They”’ who | 
satanic general staff of Wall Street—is a favorit 
I remember a famous dramatist’s device to show 
callousness of frenzied /stock gamblers—a ru 
dying suddenly in a broker’s office. He collapse 


how many millions he has made, pushes the corpse asi 
with his foot. Pretty false stuff, that, but it went. It y 
so dramatic! That was years ago, but the public still } 
lieves that sort of thing. | 


The Frenzied Financiers of Fiction” 4 


HE disreputable stock-market winners of fiction ; 
also supposed to make exactly as much as the delud 
losers drop. The cards are always stacked against t 
virtuous lamb; but when the Wall Street professional 
not eat lamb he eats his fellow dogs. Heis always fighting 
with dollars for more dollars—and his life ought to ma 
the most exciting story of business adventure in the wor 
But personally I must confess that nothing in my car 
has been as exciting as the experiences of the Brookl 
grocerymen who were held up by the bobbed-hair band 
I have often tried to catch a fleeting glimpse of frenzi 
financiers in the act of killing or being killed—financially 
in Wall Street; and the nearest approach to it has he 
the sight of hard-working, clear-headed men profiting 
their clearness of vision and the courage of their con 
tions and the steadfastness of their efforts. Or els 
losing because they bet blindly or because they we 
tims of their own fears or of their greed. 3 
Every time I discuss the drama of Wall Street wi' 
Street men I hear chiefly statistics of the havoc 
by panics. Such damage as a matter of fact is akin 1 
damage wrought by a tornado. Really dramatic mom ! 
in stockbrokers’ offices are few and far between. TI 
eleven hundred members of the Stock Exchange, an 
of them have offices that do business from ten 
on weekdays and from ten to twelve on Saturdays | 
in and year out. This would mean a great many moments 
thousands upon thousands of moments in the cou! 
of a year; but mighty few of these moments are dramat 
My fellow brokers tell me corroborative stories that are 
at all interesting. For the most part they dwell on u 
pected losses or gains; say, in the panic 
May 9, 1901, which for the violence and 
tent of the declines was unprecedenti 
That panic came after a tremendous bi 
and the public was overloaded with st 
to a degree that had never been equal 
in our history up to that time. A bre 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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—Nearly as much butter ‘fat as 
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in a whole cup of cream. 


ORE butter fat! That’s why cream isa 
greater enricher than ordinary milk. 
And so with Libby’s Milk: every 16 ounce 
can of it contains 7% teaspoons of butter fat 
—nearly as much as in a whole cup of cream ! 


Try Libby’s Milk in the recipe below— 
from Mrs. Pauline Partridge, the nationally- 


known good cook. See what wonderful rich- 
ness, what finer flavor it gives economically. 


Pure cow’s milk double rich, you too will 
want Libby’s regularly for your cooking, 
coffee and baking. If your grocer doesn’t 
have it please tell us. And write for other 
excellent recipes; sent free. 
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“The milk that 


good cooks use 


Libby, MSNeill « Libby, 509 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Mrs. Partridge’s Salad Dressing 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar Yolks of 2 eggs 

¥% teaspoon mustard % cup Libby’s Milk diluted 

3 tablespoons flour with 

14 cup vinegar 14 cup water 

Mix dry ingredients, add water and vinegar slowly and stir 

until smooth. Bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. 

Heat milk and add to the egg yolks slightly beaten. Add the 

cooked mixture and cook over boiling water until creamy and 

smooth, stirring constantly. Chill and thin with additional 
Libby’s Milk if desired 


4 cup water 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
was due. It was precipi- 
tated rather than caused 
by the corner in Northern 
Pacific, which followed the 
buying for control by the 
two leading banking houses 
of the United States. The 
stock, of which many spec- 
ulators were short, sold as 
high as one thousand dol- 
lars a share while the rest 
of the list broke from 
twenty to fifty points or 
more, good stocks and bad 
alike suffering. In such a 
market all manner of un- 
usual incidents were bound 
to happen, though, after 
all, the sudden loss of a 
gambler’s stake is no more 
dramatic in Wall Street 
than in Monte Carlo or 
Palm’ Beach or Aix-les- 
Bains. I made the remark 
in my club once that most 
of the so-called dramatic 
incidents of that day were 
not particularly dramatic. 
Instantly there was a 
chorus of dissent from the 
Wall Street men present. 
One of them said: 

“When it was realized 
by Wall Street that North- 
ern Pacific was cornered, and in addition that in the clash 


The Customer Must be Kept From Getting Overloaded 


between E. H. Harriman and J. P. Morgan an irresistible PON Tens: Al. 
force had met an immovable body, the stock was fran- “Are you sure?’ 
tically bought by shorts, and the price rose to one thousand Senyees 


dollars. It looked for a time as if ten thousand dollars a 
share might be demanded by those lucky holders who 
were not affiliated with either of the contesting banking 
houses. At about eleven o’clock that morning, when 
things were at their worst, the head of a big brokerage 
house went up to see his lifelong acquaintance and co- 
religionist, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, head of the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Mr. Schiff and his partners were engaged in 
counting the certificates of Northern Pacific stock which 
they were receiving from the various brokers to whom 
they had given buying orders. The fight was for the con- 
trol of the road. You remember that when the bankers 
who acted for E. H. Harriman and the Union Pacific had 
bought more than 30 per cent of the N. P. stock they 
demanded participation in the Burlington deal, only to be 
refused by Hill and Morgan, whereupon both parties 
began to increase their holdings in order 
to control by actual ownership 51 per cent 
of the stock. This, in substance, was what 
led to the cornering of N. P. 

“The broker who went to see Mr. Schiff 
in the hope of a settlement was a veteran 
of the Street. At one time his firm had 
been the leading commission house. It 
had made millions for its partners and 
was identified with important interests. 
Among other things, it did an arbitrage 
business with London. I may say that 
though the broker and Mr. Schiff were on 
the boards of directors of more than one 
charity they were too unlike not to feel a 
mutual antipathy. I’ll call the broker Mr. 
Samuels because his name was nothing 
like that.” 


Samuels uneasily. 


ing stare. 


dollars. 


Samuels shook his head. 


Interesting if True 


HEN Samuels called on Mr. Schiff 
he found each of the partners of the 
great banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
busily checking up their holdings of North- 
ern Pacific stock. The certificates meant 
votes, and no national committee on elec- 
tion night kept tabs of the returns more 
anxiously than these famous bankers did 
of those Northern Pacific certificates. 
“Samuels approached Mr. Schiff and 
said, ‘I’ve come to ask you to give the 
arbitrage houses a little more time on their 
deliveries of Northern Pacific.’ Appar- 
ently he was there to act for his fellow 
arbitrageurs. It imparted to his errand a 
public-spirited quality. You see, in arbi- 
traging the New York houses might have 
sold stock for account of London and while 
technically short of it they were justified 
in asking for a delay in the delivery. 
“But Mr. Schiff knew his man and 
asked, shortly, ‘How much are you short?’ 


“Ror account of our 
London correspond- 
ents ’ began Samuels 
in a tone of voice meant to 
tell the world that he would 
never have dreamed of sell- 
ing short any stock for his 
own account. 

“*You needn’t worry 
about any stock you have 
sold for London,’ inter- 
rupted. Mr. Schiff coldly. 
‘We shall be fair—if you 
can convince us that the 
certificates are now on the 
water on their way to New 
York.’ 

“« Well — I — now 
floundered old Samuels. He 
didn’t like Mr. Schiff’s 
voice. ‘You and I have 
known each other over 
thirty years, and I am ask- 
ing s 

““FHow much Northern 
Pacific are you personally 
short of?’ again cut in the 
banker. 

““Tet me explain, old 
friend. I never in- 
tended 

““How much are you 
short of?’ said Schiff. 

“Only seven thousand 
shares.’ 


“Ts that all?’ asked Schiff, grimly. 


And Samuels began to hope. 

“Schiff stopped fingering the sheaf of Northern Pacific 
certificates on the desk before him and asked meditatively, 
‘Samuels, how much are you worth?’ 

“*T am not worth as much as people think,’ answered 


Whereupon Mr. Schiff looked at him—a long, apprais- 


“So? You are not a rich man, and you were indulging 
in luxuries? If you don’t answer my questions you will 
have to settle at the market price.’ 

“As the market price just then was one thousand 
dollars a share, seven thousand shares meant seven million 
No man could take a loss of that magnitude and 
retain his sanity or the power of articulate speech. 


““*Ffow much are you worth?’ repeated Schiff. 


My Objection is to the Difference Between the Wall Street of Fact and the 
Wali Street of Fiction 


“More than three and less than four mil 
swered Samuels. Why did Schiff ask such a 
Surely not to make him pay all that the traffic ¢ cou 
Even then he would fare better than if he had to | 
the stock in the open market. | 

“*So0?’ And Schiff looked at him again. Present 
said, ‘Send me your check for three millions.’ And | 
ing his back on Samuels he began to thumb pret) 
certificates. 

“‘Samuels, practically ruined at one stroke, 
collapsed. Then he began to moan, ‘Oh! Schi 
My dear friend! Don’t say that! Oh, no! Oh,; 
friend! No. No!’ Hestared fascinatedly at t 
lips in order to see as well as to hear the answer, 
banker’s lips moved. 

““*Wifty-one! Fifty-two! Fifty-three!’ § 
tinued to count thousand-shares certificates uni 
staggered out of the room. A little later frien 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
inducing the contestants to declare a truce, 
ment price of 150 for the shorts was arrived at. 
dramatic,” finished the man who told the story, 

His look challenged me to deny it, so I said, 
newspaperman you all know told me that sto 
tunately, he added that it was a shame it w 
He had heard it at the time, and thought it wouk 
fine scene in a play he hoped to write some day, 
was foolish enough to ask Otto H. Kahn ab 
Kahn laughed in his face. Anybody who kne 
Jacob H. Schiff would know without asking # 
Schiff wasn’t that sort of man. On the contrar 
one of the most charitable of men. Most dr 
dents in Wall Street are that way—apocryphal.” ~ 

“T believe it happened,”’ said the narrator dogs 

My partner was there. I could see he wis 
so I said, ‘‘Tell yours now, Joe.” 


Hill Versus Harriman 


T’S also about Mr. Schiff: One of the n 
floor told me at the time that he had heard 
good source that scores of friends begged Mr. 
prevent the panic from breaking every house in 
and made plain to him that J. P. Morgan was 
negotiate. Mr. Schiff went to Harriman’s o} 
purchases of Northern Pacific stock had been fo 
of the Union Pacific, and Harriman insiste 
certificates be sent up to his office, though I h 
the transaction had reached that stage of de 
mean the financing could not have been set’ 
rate, Harriman was keeping tally on the numb 
shares the Union Pacific bankers were receivi 
time each firm was sure it had the majority of 
Harriman was sure he had circumvented Jai 
and Mr. Hill was certain little Harriman had 
‘Schiff told Harriman what 
thing it would be for every 
panic were allowed to go any fart! 
only thing that could save the 
to accept a settlement from th 
stead of insisting upon actual d 
the stock. But Harriman wo 
of a compromise. He wanted tl 
control of the Northern Paella 
would give him the joint cont 
Great Northern of the Burlington 
thereby making the Union Pat 
from such a combination as M 
planned. 
“Mr. Schiff pleaded with hi 
guments were to no purpose. 
did not even bother to answer tl 
was set on sticking out for his | 
flesh. } 
““No! No! We’ve got th 
We owe it to the Union Pacific a 
friends! Get all the stock we b 
good faith.’ 
“The kindly banker, overwhe 
the vision of widespread ruin resul 
the ambitions of two railroad gi 
Hill and Harriman, now implo: 
man to consent to a truce. 
““*Wor the sake of innocent pe 
the sake of the country, for m 
Harriman. For my sake! On 
beg you!’ 
“And Mr. Schiff was about lit 
kneel before the ruthless czar of t 
Pacific when Harriman jumped | 
cried, ‘Allright! Allright! For 
But it is a mistake, and the Unio 
will regret it!’ 
“And Schiff hurried back to hi 
The announcement, which 
thereafter, that the N. P. short 
allowed to settle at 150 instantly 
(Continued on Page 157) 


ffword “heroin” is derived from the word 
ro,” because when the drug was first dis- 
49 in 1898, it was observed that the per- 
dg it, or to whom it was administered, experienced 
ee of consciousness in which he imagined 
- of heroic action. To him nothing seemed 


e. Rather, he believed himself immune from 
ility of failure. The more difficult or dangerous 
‘to which his excited brain prompted him, the 
sain he was of its easy accomplishment. 
s aaracteristic psychological reaction to the drug, 
ay recognized and recorded in its name, was not at 
srded as having a possible important bearing on 
Semot crime and criminals. Chemists, alas, are not 
ity moralists or psychologists, and in their quest 
bances to relieve human suffering often fail to look 
, the possibility of increasing human misery or 
ing. In the case of heroin they summoned a 
fm their bottle which defies both them and the 
1 organized society to put it back or to compel it 
fe itself to the purposes for which it was intended. 
ynity finds itself suddenly in a new environment of 
sh heroin, so far as the United States is concerned, 
i contributing factor. So quickly that we scarcely 
4ze what has happened, -habit-forming drugs have 
I teen a life in death of terror and suffering for 
4 with our country leading the world in their con- 
ja. For other perils—venomous reptiles, poisonous 
,torm and flood—the race, in the slow process of 
jaary experience, has found its defenses, based on 
1 knowledge of the thing to be feared. For this 
il there is no precedent in racial experience. Its 
ie has found mankind unprepared to meet or to 
uit. 
am chemistry, which does not concern itself with 
8 that knit the brows of criminologists or sociolo- 
ivet offers no means of defense against the Franken- 
fonster of its own creation. It goes about its 
i2 business of discovering or devising new drugs, 
or all the good they may do in medical practice, 
more deadly, more potent for harm to humanity in 
than those already in use. Science as yet can do 
if, indeed, it is trying to do anything—to undo 
n already done, to decrease the swelling stream of 
ls pouring into the doors of our jails and prisons, or 
the lives of those who, in spite of augmented police 
ind increased efficiency in crime detection, are 
isly shot down in their homes, at their places of 
3or in crowded city streets or lonely country roads. 
and murder used to be, as a usual thing, distinct 
arate crimes. At least they were not commonly 
ed. Now more often than not they occur in the 
. The person who is held up, or whose home or 
3 is robbed, stands at least a fifty-fifty chance of 
is life with his possessions. 


The Growth of the Drug Menace 


IT-FORMING drugs, particularly opium, have 
n used to exploit society for many centuries, and 
ways been more or less a factorin crime. Such drugs 
a menace in Asia, under the exploitation of power- 
ing companies, in the days when crude opium was 
y the only form of commercial narcotic. They did 
‘ome a recognized complex in our own criminal 
1 in the United States until the introduction of 
as a drug exploited commercially for addiction 
S. 

t one hundred years ago a chemist discovered 
produce morphine from opium. Then the drug 
extended from Asia to Europe, whose traders had 
id opium in Asia to the great degradation and 
of the Asiatics. About fifty years ago another 
» experimenting with the leaves of the coca plant, 
larcotic properties were known, produced cocaine. 
creased the menace and extended the scope of 
rcial exploitation. In 1898 came the discovery of 
another child of opium and four times as powerful 
phine. Then the present stage of the narcotic 
, NOW a pressing peril, began. 

09 heroin first appeared in America in the practice 
cine. It was at first asserted that the drug was not 
rming. The medical profession after a time out- 
ts use, and it is no longer recognized as a legitimate 
1 medical practice. Soon, however, heroin was 
zed as more capable of commercial exploitation 
ny other drug. The great expansion of narcotic 
on in America, given impetus by heroin, dates from 
0. Police records of our great cities will show 


that the great increase in crimes of violence, which for a 
long time puzzled those whose business it is to inquire into 
causes of crime, is parallel with the increase in narcotic 
addiction, due to heroin, in the United States. The expan- 
sion in the use of narcotic drugs continues almost un- 
checked, in spite of legal restraint and efforts at salvage of 
victims. European chemists, we are reliably informed, 
have discovered how to manufacture narcotic drugs from 
coal tar. New narcotics are anticipated, more powerfu 
than those now used with such deadly results. . 

In America alone addicts number more than a million. 
They burden the dockets of the criminal courts, Federal, 
state and municipal. Members of grand juries, with the 
close view they have of criminality and its causes, are ap- 
palled to discover the amount of crime originating in nar- 
cotie addiction. Sheriff William Traeger, of Los Angeles 
County, California, says that 90 per cent of the crime com- 
mitted in that county is traceable to users of narcotics. The 
warden of the California State Penitentiary at San Quentin 
says that 90 per cent of the inmates of that institution have 
been users of narcotics. The authorities at the Federal 
prison at Atlanta say that 20 per cent of all convicts 
received there in 1922 were addicts. At Leavenworth 20 
per cent of all convicts received during the same period 
were addicts. During the last half of 1922, 49 per cent of 
all prisoners received at Leavenworth were violators of the 
Harrison Antinarcotic Act. This law was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1914, narcotic addiction having been brought to 
the attention of the Government in 1912. There was no 
opposition to the bill. As a member of Congress from 
Alabama, I voted for it. It was passed unanimously. The 
law has been in full operation ever since, and now as high 
as 60 per cent of the time of the Federal district courts is 
taken up with narcotic cases. 


Addicts as Potential Criminals 


fee psychology of addiction shows the addict, in his 
nature as such, and no matter what he may have been 
before becoming an addict, to be inherently and poten- 
tially a criminal, a recruiting agent for addiction and a 
peddler of narcotics. Many medical men, having wrestled 
with the problem, consider addiction, as to possibility of 
cure, in a class with leprosy and cancer. They hope that a 
cure will be found, but no cure has yet been announced 
that the doctors are willing, as a body, to sponsor as 
positive. Religious conversion, effecting profound physio- 
logical and psychological changes, may as yet be con- 
sidered the advanced addict’s only hope of freedom, of 
restoration to a normal physical and mental condition. 
The grace of God provides the impulse that sends the 
blood current back into the upper brain to restore de- 
stroyed tissues and reawaken the higher impulses, and 
without it apparently very few addicts, once firmly in the 
clutch of narcotics, remain cured. 

It is the fact that addiction is essentially a brain disease 
that makes it so potent a factor in the promotion of crime. 
The entire brain is immediately affected when narcotics 
are taken into the system. The upper cerebral regions, 
whose more delicate tissues, apparently the most recently 
developed and containing the shrine of the spirit, all those 
attributes of the man which raise him above the level of 
the beasts, are at first tremendously stimulated, and 
then—quite soon— destroyed or deadened so that they are 
inoperative. 

Addicts literally never get the kick out of the second or 
third dose of their drug, or from any subsequent dose, that 
they do out of the first. At the same time the tissues of 
the lower brain, where reside all the selfish instincts and 
impulses, receive the same powerful stimulation. With the 
restraining forces of the higher nature gone, the addict 
feels no compunction whatever in committing any act that 
will contribute to a perverted supposition of his own com- 
fort or welfare. And one of these acts, a characteristic one, 
is that the addict has an insane desire to make addicts of 
others. 

The addict from other drugs in many cases prefers that 
the young or any other human being should not go his path 
of pain and terror, but heroin and cocaine addicts, par- 
ticularly, want company. A mother was arrested the other 
day in Los Angeles on the complaint of neighbors. She was 
a morphine addict, and the neighbors had seen her giving 
her own eight-year-old son a hypodermic injection of the 
drug. The boy told the police that she had started him as 
an addict by giving him a white powder—heroin—to sniff 
up his nose. The basic reason for this recruiting mania is 
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found in the addict’s knowledge that the more addicts 
he numbers among his acquaintance, the more certain 
heis that his ownsupply of the drug will not be cut off. 
Addicts come to consider their drug supply as para- 
mount—a matter of life and death. Physical tolerance of 
the drug and the craving which grows with addiction de- 
mand an ever-increasing quantity. The average addict 
takes ten grains of his chosen drug, now heroin more 
commonly than any other, and pays as much as a dollar a 
grain, or more. Is it any wonder that the police estimate 
that more than nine-tenths of all murders, holdups and 
daring robberies are now committed by addicts? 

Addiction and crime go hand in glove, largely because 
the addict must become a criminal or go without his drug. 
He will not go without if there is any way to get it. He 
finds the way in theft and robbery, with murder thrown in 
if necessary, and often whether necessary or not. It is 
especially the addict of heroin who is capable of cruel and 
daring crimes. Under the influence of the drug he becomes 
a heroin hero. He will do anything, he will dare anything. 
Or, without it, he will do or dare anything to get it. His 
degenerated brain, its higher impulses obscured, is willing 
to enact any plan or plot which promises to provide the 
necessary supply. 


Narcotics and the Crime Wave 


HE effect of narcotic degeneracy is more and more to 

make the victim antisocial, as becoming a species differ- 
ent from his own; a species on the plane of the brute, with 
brute cunning and cruelty, directed by the intelligence and 
reasoning power of theman. It is important to understand 
this, because so many crimes of violence, such as daring 
robberies and holdups involving murder, are now com- 
mitted by addicts. 

When narcotics enter the system Nature treats them as 
if they were toxic poisons. The reaction is immediately to 
develop antitoxins to neutralize the toxins. One-eighth of 
a grain of morphine is a dose in medicine, and one-twenty- 
fifth of a grain of heroin is sufficient to put one under the 
drug. In a few days, or even a shorter time, the system 
will have developed antitoxins sufficient to neutralize this 
quantity. The drug effect—the kick, as it is called in some 
cases, and oblivion in others—will be felt only after getting 
beyond the neutralization point. Then it will be necessary 
to have a quarter of a grain, later half a grain, and soon a 
grain. 

One grain of morphine is a fatal dose to a person un- 
accustomed to the drug. Some addicts take twenty grains, 
some fifty. There are records of more than one hundred 
grains taken daily. When the drug begins to subside, as it 
does in a few hours, through the action of the skin and the 
kidneys, the antitoxins do not subside. Remaining in the 
system unneutralized, they act like irritating poisons. The 
harmful effect is general—nothing escapes. A condition of 
torture sets in. 

The muscles become knotty, cramps ensue in the abdo- 
men and viscera, and pains, as though a sword were being 
thrust through the body, succeed each other. This suf- 
fering, called withdrawal symptoms, representing the most 
acute torture ever devised or described, continues for days. 
Usually death will ensue if the addict is far advanced and 
the doses or shots are stopped. 

It becomes logical that the addict should look on the 
question of getting his supply of the drug not only as im- 
portant for his well-being, so that he can-do his work or 
look after his business, but as necessary to his very life. 
He cannot obtain a sufficient supply lawfully. He is 
thrown at once into the lawless world. He comes to look 
on the rest of society as his enemy, with its hand against 
him. He is a criminal as soon as crime becomes a neces- 
sary or convenient means of maintaining himself at a 
comfortable level of addiction. We have a photograph of 
a young addict in the Kansas penitentiary who spent 
twenty thousand dollars for narcotics in eight years, and 
during that time did not earn a cent. 

There has been a good deal of honest talk, newspaper 
and otherwise, about the crime wave being an aftermath 
of the war. This is reasoning from two parallel facts to a 
false conclusion—that the one must be due to the other. A 
moment’s reflection or, better, a searching of police records 
will show that the crime wave was already much more than 
a mere ripple years before America entered the war. Let 
us reiterate that the great expansion of narcotic addiction 
in America, given impetus by heroin, dates from about 
1910, and that the great increase in crimes of violence in 
the United States had a parallel rise, and was neither 
retarded nor accelerated by the fact that the nation had 
entered the world conflict. 
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The age of the average criminal of today 
is enough to disprove the notion that the 
war is to be blamed for the increase in 
crime. The boy bandits of today were 
scareely in high school when Chateau- 
Thierry and the Argonne were being fought. 
And what of the girl bandits? They were 
in pigtails when the nation was singing 
Over There. 

No, the war is not to be held responsible 
for the crime wave. Training camp and 
service overseas, or work in the Red Cross 
or War Camp Community Service did not 
make criminals of our youth. The war, 
however, was not without its lesson con- 
cerning narcotic addiction. The war took 
the narcotic addict, as a unit of the four 
million, into camp and field. Here his 
activities, both as an addict and as a re- 
cruiting agent for addiction, became a mat- 
ter of observation to the military authori- 
ties. Here the addict, in the close contact 
of comradeship, had an opportunity of be- 
coming an agent for addiction only limited 
by the supply of the drug available—and 
the better recruiter he was, the better his 
chance of having a continuing supply of 
his drug. In conversation with an oversea 
captain, the statement was made that it is 
now considered possible that one addict 
will recruit at least seven other addicts. 


Twenty-Two the Average Age 


“That is very conservative,” he said, 
and then told-of an assignment of soldiers 
to his company in which there was one ad- 
dict, to whom at first little attention was 
paid. Soon there were other evidences of 
addiction in the company. The officers in- 
vestigated. It was only thirty days since 
the first addict was observed, and they 
found twenty-two. 

The average age of the heroin addict is 
twenty-two. Recruiting goes on chiefly 
among the young. The majority must 
have been recruited before the age of 
twenty. Peddlers are recruiting in the 
schools. The method is simple. The boy 
or girl selected as a recruit is given a “snow 
party.” The “snow” is heroin, supplied 
free for this first party, at least. Just a 
little on the wrist and a whiff constitutes 
a party. Such a party once a day will make 
an addict of a high-school boy or girl in a 
short time. Another boy bandit is in 
prospect, or another girl delinquent, for the 
old folks to shake their heads over and the 
editorial writers to wonder about. 

A government report asserts that a 
youth will become an addict in ten days, 
and a mature man in thirty days. 

High-school students, and even pupils in 
the elementary grades, fall prey through 
the agency of the dope peddler. There is 
much official evidence of this fact. A re- 
port of a Federal grand jury at El Paso, 
Texas, says: 

It has come to our observation that boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen years are 
being taught the use of narcotic drugs; that 
these boys, once in the grip of this vice, sell the 
clothes that their parents provide for them, 
steal and indulge in other petty crimes, for the 
purpose of obtaining funds to satisfy their 
cravings, created by the drug habit. We find 
that one boy has stated to officers of the law 
that he has about twenty companions of his 
own age who are drug users. Another boy dis- 
closed that there are forty of his child com- 
panions using narcotics. Peddlers of drugs are 
giving it away to some children to create nar- 
cotie addiction, thus enlarging the demand for 
their illicit traffic. : 


Fearful as the crime record due to nar- 
cotic addiction is becoming, perhaps the 
most terrible of all crimes to which dope 
contributes is the crime of making addicts 
of boys and girls. My clipping bureau sup- 
plies me with information from all over the 
country showing the close relationship of 
habit-forming drugs to crime, but the fol- 
lowing story, taken from the Record, an 
evening newspaper of my present home 
city, Los Angeles, is one of the most graphic 
presentations of the narcotic peril as it 
affects the youth of the nation: 


Morphine concealed in ice-cream cones and 
smuggled to high-school students, narcoties dis- 
tributed to boys and girls at low prices in order 
to recruit new addicts, powerful and wealthy 
individuals organizing and directing distribu- 
tion of dope on a tremendous scale, tales of 
narcotic parties among high-school students— 
these are the amazing revelations made to the 
district attorney and the grand jury. 

Juvenile detectives have been assigned to 
make daily reports to the district attorney. 
Every report is being carefully checked. 

More than a year ago, the Record printed 
astounding accusations made by private inves- 
tigators, who charged that narcotics were being 
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sold at cut rates to youthful weaklings in the 
very shadows of the school buildings. Nar- 
cotiec tablets were being inclosed in hot-dog 
sandwiches and ice-cream cones, and narcotics 
mislabeled as sedatives were being sold in 
harmless-appearing packages. The grand jury 
already has evidence enough to act, according 
to an announcement by the district attorney’s 
office, following an investigation which has 
lasted two months. 

One father brought a small bottle to the 
Record office a few months ago. 

“T found this in my daughter’s vanity box,” 
he said. ‘‘She tells me it was given to her to 
stop headaches and make her studies easier. 
She did not know the young man who gave it 
to her, she said.” 

The small tube bore the label of an imported 
sleep-producing drug. But expert investigators 
declared that narcotics were packed into the 
containers in Mexico and smuggled across the 
border, and that the substituted tablets were 
narcotics concealed in sedative containers. 

Drugs which are sold to addicts at $2 and $3 
a dose are retailed to high-school students very 
much cheaper, according to investigators, so 
the boys and girls will contract the habit young 
and prove valuable customers when they leave 
school. 

Drug peddlers, now wealthy and organized 
on a tremendous scale, justify their position 
morally by the specious cant that only the 
weaker members of society, who would amount 
to nothing anyway, succumb to the habit. One 
dope seller actually told a deputy district at- 
torney that the local dope ring was doing the 
community a service by ridding it of weaklings 
and undesirables. 

“‘Now that liquor is comparatively hard to 
get,’ this man said, “‘it falls to the drug peddler 
to distribute the necessary poison by which the 
race may purge itself through a practical ap- 
plication of the law of the survival of the 
fittest.” 


The grand jury made no public report on 
the facts which this newspaper story pur- 
ported to set forth, doubtless because its 
members believed silence would better aid 
the authorities in coping with the situation. 

Similar news stories were printed by 
other Los Angeles newspapers at the time— 
September, 19238. 

There is no question in my mind—nor 
can there be in the mind of anyone who has 
had the patience to investigate the drug 
evil—that there is a vast organized body of 
heartless and desperate persons, plentifully 
supplied with money as the result of their 
horrible traffic, whose business is to supply 
addiction drugs and to promote and culti- 
vate a market for them. From every sec- 
tion of the United States, and particularly 
from our larger cities, come these stories. 


Dope Peddling in the Schools 


Crime is increasing at an appalling rate 
in the United States, and it is not increas- 
ing because of greater activity on the part 
of professional criminals or because pro- 
fessional criminals are increasing greatly in 
number, but because boys and girls, in- 
cited by heroin, are becoming criminals. 
They are stepping boldly over the line into 
the criminal world as though robbery and 
murder were a splendid adventure. I have 
a report from a certain city on the Pacific 
Coast that seven hundred new addicts were 
found to have been developed in the second 
term of the last school year, and that one 
boy was found to have made thirty addicts 
among his schoolmates. 

A questionnaire addressed to sheriffs and 
chiefs of police throughout the nation, to 
which the response was quite general, shows 
that these men realize the peril, and that 
many of them recognize the cause-and- 
effect relationship between narcotics and 
crime, particularly youthful crime. The 
sheriff of San Bernardino County, Cal- 
ifornia, gives as an example the murder of 
Clarence Pickett, motorcycle officer of 
Madera, California, on November sixteenth 
last. Harry Terry and Walter Yeager, 
having robbed two persons in Devore, Cal- 
ifornia, were fleeing in a stolen automobile 
when they were stopped by Officer Pickett 
for speeding. Pickett became suspicious of 
them and ordered them out of the car. 
They started to obey, but opened fire on 
the officer, killing him. The sheriff, who 
knows Terry and Yeager to be addicts, 
asserts that had they not been under the 
influence of narcotics at the time, the logical 
procedure for them would have been to 
accept summons from him for appearance 
in court on a charge of speeding, and then 
to have proceeded on their way, which they 
would have been allowed to do without 
further argument. 

The questionnaire of which I have spoken 
extended to Canada. This paragraph is 
taken from a letter received from A. G. 
Shute, chief constable of Edmonton, Alberta: 
“Where there is a drug addict there is 
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always a criminal, as it is impossible for any 
drug addict to work and earn sufficient 
money, under ordinary circumstances, to 
keep himself supplied with dope; and he 
must therefore resort to crime.” 

Sheriff Ed Brannin, of Bigtimber, Sweet 
Grass County, Montana, writes: 

“T am thoroughly convinced that of all 
the sins in the world today the dope habit 
is the most menacing to our people, and 
that there should be some concerted action 
by the people of the United States to stop 
the traffic and use of dope. . We have 
one man who a few years ago was a very 
useful person, but since becoming an addict 
to the drug habit he is a wreck in every way 
one can express it, a nuisance and a 
burden—and more, a very dangerous person 
when able to be around.” f 

“We find that the younger generation of 
Mexican boys have taken to cocaine and 
heroin,” writes S. A. Street, captain of 
detectives of San Antonio. “Most of our 
arrested addicts give ages between eighteen 
and twenty-six, with an average of about 
twenty-two years.” 

Elmer L. Gibson, sheriff of Grays Harbor 
County, Washington, writes from Mon- 
tesano: 

“T am able to say quite definitely that 
the use of narcotics is on the increase and 
that the machinery of distribution daily 
becomes more efficient. . We have 
found that crimes of violence, and offenses 
against property, such as burglary, forgery 
and the like, are more often than not com- 
mitted by addicts.” 


Sources of Supply 


Michael H. Crowley, superintendent of 
police of Boston, writes: 

“We find that upwards of seventy-five 
per cent of the total number of persons 
arrested by the drug squad have past 
criminal records. The illicit use of narcotics 
is one of the greatest causes of crime in 
general. When persons become addicted to 
the use of drugs they are unable to earn a 
sufficient amount of money to satisfy their 
addiction by following legal occupations; 
therefore they are compelled to resort to 
crude methods such as robbery, larceny 
and several other crimes of a vicious nature 
for the purpose of procuring sufficient 
money to purchase their narcotics.” 

J. H. Entler, chief of police of Astoria, 
Oregon, says: 

““With reference to the relation of hop 
to crime, in nearly every case where a big 
job is pulled the perpetrator is a hop- 
head.” 

There is urgent need for something to be 
done, and done quickly, to prevent the 
spread of the narcotic peril. The peril is 
spreading. There are more addicts this 
year than last; there are more today than 
yesterday. 

The economic effect of narcotics on the 
individual and the state is sufficient to 
interest everyone in any endeavor to de- 
stroy the evil. Although only a fraction of 
the addicts are known, due to the secretive 
nature of their activities as such, a Treasury 
Department reports shows that there are 
about a million and a quarter known users 
of narcotic drugs in the United States, and 
that 25 per cent of these are not usefully 
employed. This means that many thou- 
sands of addicts must secure their dope 
supply in some questionable manner, pre- 
sumably by illegal methods—theft, robbery, 
banditry, and often murder. In addition 
to this, there are many thousands of illegal 
dope peddlers; men and women who are 
making their living without the pale of the 
law, criminals and enemies to society. 
Many addicts spend as high as fifteen 
dollars a day to satisfy their craving for 
drugs. Users of narcotics need large in- 
comes. This money is not spent for any 
constructive purpose. The addict is worse 
off after he has made his purchase and used 
the drug. His greatest hope is to get in a 
condition somewhat resembling that of a 
good citizen. 

Man is the chief architect of his own 
character, and a contributing architect to 
the character building of everyone with 
whom he comes in contact. Narcotic drugs 
will undermine every man’s character and 
ultimately destroy him as a character 
builder either for himself or for another. As 
the individual and the individual’s char- 
acter are torn down, so will the character of 
the nation be destroyed, and with the de- 
struction of the nation will go all our 
vaunted civilization. Factors that are fun- 
damental in the life history of the indi- 
vidual and of a nation must manifestly be 
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fundamental in the progress of eiy;) 
and the general welfare of the ee 
Does international law hold any , 
of protection? The developmen: 
law requires decades upon decade 
then it may be lightly thrown asid 
“scrap of paper.” It is fairly easy to. 
state and national legislation, becay 
composing units of civil governme 
organized; but the nations of the ea; 
not organized, and any proposition ; 
aimed at particular nations is oppo 
the outset. An international reduct 
armaments affects all the leading y 
alike, and none can take offense, }y 
attempt to limit the agricultural pa 
of a few nations will meet with the k 
opposition. Thus, the present moy 
to limit the world’s supply of opiw 
cocaine only precipitates a new subj; 
disagreement. ‘z 
Can the addict be persuaded to leg 
his loathsome habit, and thereby d) 
the market for narcotic drugs in this 
try? Very few addicts are ever eure 
those who take medical treatment ; 
always revert. It is too late afte 
disease of addiction has been eo; tr: 
Therefore, the only hope of cuneEh 
prevention. wade 3 | 
Final solution of the narco 
problem is the education of all 
all nations as to the evil effects of 9 
morphine, cocaine and heroin on the h | 
system. When these children contn 
world, the dope problem will have 
solved, and not before. Those liyj 
drug-producing countries will not wa 
poison those living in other countries 
those living in drugless nations * ‘| 
no use for narcotic poisons produc 
where. Narcotics are comparatively 
factors in our civilization, and the ra 
not yet learned to fear them. When a 
knows thoroughly the terrible effec 
harmful things, he recoils from them 
the instinct of self-preservation. — 
We need to preach the gospel of na 
abstinence from the pulpit, to flash 
the screen, to enact it on the stage, t 
claim it from the public platform, to ¢ 
it in the press, and, above all, to teacl 
our schools. All constructive social age 
will help in fighting this peril—in setti 
in the minds of all the same abhor 
that is felt for a venomous snake—bi 
school is the only place where imm 
will be developed in the very fiber ¢ 
people. It is the only institution 
reaches every child in the United S$ 
and it is the only place where the child 
for five hours each day, for five days 
week and for thirty-two weeks each 
The warp and woof of human life is me 
the schools; ideals are born there, 
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The constantly increasing number of 
addicts in all parts of the world is tk 
ening civilization. No nation can ho 
escape the scourge. The peril is spre: 
swiftly everywhere, fastest of all in Ami 
We believe this American civilization 
of the highest type, yet the United § 
is the most dope-ridden nation of all. 
per capita consumption of narcoti dri 
greater than that of China, and we thi 
China as hopelessly within the clut 
narcotics. » 

The deepest motives of fear and a 
rence are aroused by a knowledge 0 
truth concerning narcotic addiction. 
deep instincts of self-preservatioi 
pride, of true patriotism, are aw: 
any mind free of the addiction tair 
the peril is seen in its true light. K 
ledge of the truth of narcotic addicti 
fundamental to the unimpeded prog! 
America, of the race itself. Our civiliz 
must endure, must not be set back bj 
or any other evil thing. % 

For the safety of the home, the stati 
race, the truth about narcotics must be 
known. 2 

There should be no slackening of ell 
enact wise laws relating to habit-tor 
drugs, nor a lessening of energy in Ul 
to enforce them. Neither shou 
means be disregarded that offers or p 
to redeem the addict and restore 
place as a useful member of soci 

But the one sure way to @ 
problem is by prevention thro 
tion. Our crop of heroin hero 
diminished immediately by prope 
tion and discussion in our sc 
homes. a. e 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
shall make you free.” ay 
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The Roll Call of 


True Blue Performance 


ET in behind the wheel of a True Blue Oakland, all you people 
who are weary of ordinary cars. Put True Blue energy in 
motion. Take it first into traffic where you can call the roll of the 
performance features you need for city driving. Then point its nose 
for the open road, where the True Blue car can hit its stride and 
get its teeth into miles. 


You will find that this car has lifted every item of medium-weight, 
six-cylinder performance to a new and higher level. 


The roll-call of True Blue performance will tell you of flawless 
precision, design and workmanship only equalled in the world’s 
finest cars. It will show you a car as reliable as Naval Observatory 
time—one that will keep an appointment downtown or across the 
continent. It will give you a binding promise of thousands and 
thousands of powerful, comfortable, trouble-free miles. 


Check over the Oakland features—they’re listed here. Then go to 
the Oakland dealer—ask to road-test this True Blue car. As sure as you 
do, your name will some day appear on the roll of Oakland owners. 


Roadster Special Roadster Landau Coupe Coupe for Four Touring Special Touring Landau Sedan Sedan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
pi 
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Coupe-for-Four 
Features 
Rear view mirror 
Permanent visor 
Transmission lock 
Snubbers on front springs 


Genuine mohair up- 
holstery 


Heater and dome light 
Automatic spark control 
Unit instrument panel 
indirectly lighted 
Precision manufacture 
unequalled in its class. 
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Norah arranged the folds of her green 
robe more dramatically and considered 
Joseph George Stukely Fancher, 2d, in his 
red cradle adorned with gold rabbits and 
butterflies. Her irrelevant mind floated 
from one thing to another, as usual, and 
she remarked, ‘‘I think he’s grown again 
this week. Ucky wigglums. See if he’s 
eating his thumb, Stuke.” 

“T wouldn’t touch him for worlds,’’ said 
Stukely. ‘‘I hope dad brings up this brute 
to look at him. It would serve you right! 
Every kid in the county’s been in this 
morning to ask what Joe’s doing to the 
water tank. It looks like a candy box. If 
you don’t give up paintin’ this place we'll 
be a rival to the movies. We ought to 
charge admission!’’ 

“You always look rather lovely when 
you scowl,’”’ Norah mentioned, jabbing her 
brilliant combs into the blackness of her 
hair at a new angle. ‘‘ Well, thank heaven, 
mother isn’t here, and dad’s too blind to 
sign his name to a check. Mrs. Raymore 
won’t be able to borrow a cent. I’ve de- 
cided to paint the pantry over when I’m 
well enough. Cream and ——” 

“Tf you do I’ll kill you! This house isn’t 
a palette, you know! What d’you mean 
about Mrs. Raymore gettin’ money from 
dad? What charity’s she mixed up in? I 
didn’t know she ever did anything useful 
like that.” 

Mrs. Fancher dropped her head back on 
the board crawling with designs of ribbon 
and fruit behind her pillows, and considered 
Stukely with sorrow or contempt, saying, 
‘““Stuke, you’re nineteen and awf’ly intel- 
ligent and all that, and Joe thinks you’re 
quite all right, but you are the most con- 
summate idiot! You heard mother and 
Uncle George talking about Mrs. Raymore 
last week when he was here! It was just 
after Junior put his foot in the powder 
box—I remember distinctly—and Joe said 
he looked like a marshmallow. Mrs. Ray- 
more’s stony broke. All the milliners and 
dressmakers and furniture people in New 
York are suing her. Uncle George’s lawyer 
has three ¢ases against her. She’s sold her 
place at Southampton to those other bound- 
ers who used to be Kaltenschmidts before 
the war. Weren’t their boys at Andover 
with you? They call ’emselves Colton 
now. Stuke, d’you think Joe would like 
Florence? He’s so cynical about Paris. I 
don’t suppose he met any really nice people 
there in the war. But he likes chocolate, 
and what was the name of that candy shop 
in Florence where cg 

“Get back three moves,”’ said Stukely. 
‘‘Why’s Mrs. Raymore broke? You see 
Raymore’s Red Gum all over the billboards, 
an’ ” 

“Oh, heavens, Stuke! She sold the gum 
factory or company or whatever it was 
years ago! She’s always spent money like 
water, you know, and she’s too old for any- 
body to want to marry her. Raymore was 
her second husband, and heaven knows 
why he married her. I remember her a 
little, kissing me when she was Mrs. Smith 
or something. There ought to be a law pro- 
tecting clergymen’s children, especially in 
smartish parishes, like Saint Philip’s. Any- 
how, she’s broke and What’s that 
dreadful daughter’s name?” 

“ Gloria.”’ 

Norah chuckled. ‘“‘That’sit. She always 
looks like a pincushion. Such a stupid little 
blight too! Poor baby! I wonder what 
happens to the children of impossible peo- 
ple when they go broke.’”’ She considered 
this social movement for three seconds and 
sketched on her inevitable drawing tablet 
the outline of something very fat, then 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


aimed her pencil at the obese cupids of the 
frieze which had shocked-Joe Fancher’s 
grandmother on her visit of inspection, and 
asked, ‘Do you think their wings are too 
small? Joe says ” Then her eyes 
widened in the first shiver of alarm and she 
said, ‘‘Heaven help us! Dad’s bringing 
her up!” 

It was too late to close the door. Stukely 
lifted both hands to his temples and banged 
them. Voices mingled direfully in the upper 
hall and an advancing stench of perfumed 
tobacco almost boomed. 

Mrs. Raymore barked, “And the squir- 
rels! Glory, do look at the squirrels Mrs. 
Fancher’s painted on the doors! How 
frightfully clever!’’ The spark of the ciga- 
rette was agitated as she waved an amber 
tube in the shadow of the narrow hallway, 
and then glowed as she inhaled an astonish- 
ing quantity of smoke that oozed again 
from her geranium lips as she swaggered in. 

Oh, why had his smiling father been rec- 
tor of a fashionable church? And how 
could Norah beam, even so falsely, at this 
brute? Women were fearful. His sister 
beamed at the creature and kissed the 
stolid Gloria, as round as ever, though a 
little taller than when last seen. The Rev- 
erend Gavin Kent smiled. A convention of 
pleasure kept everybody grinning. No- 
body fainted when Mrs. Raymore bawled, 
“Your father wasn’t sure you'd be awake! 
What a darling room! And that’s the 
baby! There’s the baby in the cradle, 
Gloria! Isn’t that too clever!” 

She stood at the foot of Norah’s white 
bed and shed flashes on the walls from 
golden spikes of the hat that hid none of 
her faces’s arranged colors. She was an ex- 
plosion of gold, of purple fabric and smoke, 
and her voice exploded in a progression of 
words that were small yells. ‘“‘You look 
simply too rural, Stukely! And you and 
Norah’s marine manage the farm? Isn’t 
that too useful! Glory, don’t: poke the 
baby! It might wake up. Fancy finding 
you all here! I’d quite forgotten your 
place was up this way. Thought it was 
somewhere on Long Island!’”’ She ruined 
her cigarette on the knob of the bed 
nearest to her shimmering self, dragged 
another from a bag of extraordinary lace- 
work and lighted it briskly as Stukely 
brought a match close to her flat handsome 
visage, which never altered. ‘“‘And you 
painted the whole house yourselves? Too 
cunning! I’m so frightfully useless, you 
know! I had the dreadfulest time at Miami 
because my maid left me, and I’m quite 
helpless without servants! Oh, quite!” 

Norah said, ‘‘Really?’’ and Stukely for- 
got that his sister was a frivolous inconse- 
quent woman who hardly deserved Joe 
Fancher, or even a- baby. Facing this un- 
believable fool she had said the one thing 
possible to say. He respected her im- 
mensely and turned to look at the terrible 
Gloria, who had doubled her bulk in white 
frills over the red cradle and was dangling 
a golden purse before the complete bore- 
dom of Joseph George Stukely Fancher, 
2d, who kept on trying to put his fist in 
his left ear and did not pause to glance 
at this fat girl whose broad hat shadowed 
his nest. 

‘Mrs. Raymore’s in that cottage up the 
road, Norah,” said Doctor Kent. 

“And it’s too ghastly,” the ruined lady 
brayed. ‘‘We’ve just been dusting it. I’ve 
sold my place at Southampton, y’know? 
Too expensive to go on with. Fancy you 
being up here! And we’re quite neighbors!”’ 

Gloria shifted her circular head on. her 
creasing neck and told her mother, ‘‘Mother, 
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there’s a cradle just like this down at Aunt 
Minnie’s!’”’ but Mrs. Raymore had swept 
off to look at a water color of Joe Fancher 
in his red-and-blue uniform beside the 
dresser. The girl returned her hazel stare 
to the baby or the cradle, and a band of 
platinum on her left hand bobbed its great 
diamond as the thick fingers touched Jun- 
le feet. Some maniac was going to marry 
er! 

“Too clever,’’ said Mrs. Raymore, blink- 
ing at the portrait. “‘And he’s a connec- 
tion, isn’t he? How amusing! Glory, didn’t 
your Aunt Minnie say she’d known Norah’s 
husband when he lived in Georgia?”’ 

Gloria nodded and said, “Yes. Aunt 
Minnie said he buried a cat in her garden 
once.” 

** All clergymen’s sons leave a reputation 
behind them,” the Reverend Gavin Kent 
intoned. ‘‘Joe’s father had a church in 
Athens for some years. I’d forgotten that 
Mr. Raymore was from Georgia.” 

Gloria gazed with a reverential and genu- 
ine smile at the yellow spectacles and said, 
“We stayed with Aunt Minnie a week 
coming up from Miami. I like Athens. It’s 
nice. Aunt Minnie has a very big garden 
and two cows and a calf.” 

“Perhaps,” the old man said, ‘‘you’d like 
to see our calf?”’ 

“Oh, have you a calf? Yes,’ Gloria 
nearly exclaimed, ‘‘I would like to!”’ 

Norah drawled with sweetness and a vile 
light in her eyes, ‘‘Stuke, do take Gloria 
and introduce her to Wamba. I’m sure 
she’ll appreciate him.” 

The purple woman brayed, ‘‘Don’t stay 
too long, Glory! We’ve got to meet the 
four o’clock train. You weren’t in Florida 
this winter, Mrs. Fancher?” 

“We can’t afford it,’ said Norah ten- 
derly. ‘‘We have to run this farm, y’know, 
and Florida costs so much. How on earth 
did you ever hear of Gossetville?”’ 

“Oh, we’re just guests for the week-end! 
A chap asked me to come up and open this 
cottage for him. My maid’s dusting it 
now. We were looking for some milk and 
eggs, and soon. Very nice and quiet,” said 
Mrs. Raymore, her lacquered nails fool- 
ing with a golden bow on her daughter’s 
shoulder, “‘and economical, I dare say. 
And how clever of you to make the house so 
charming,” she gushed, a little nervously, 
her colorless eyes flickering between Norah 
and the window’s pallid curtains. “Quite 
frightfully smart! Run along with Stukely, 
bei And don’t stay too long with the 
calf.” 

Stukely slouched after his charge down 
the green stairs into the pleasant living hall 
of the old house. At least the woman and 
her thick brat wouldn’t be here all summer! 
He viewed Gloria’s society more comfort- 
ably. He could stand her for ten minutes. 
The absurd dim girl never talked when she 
came lumbering with her mother to tea in 
the rectory of Saint Philip’s, on Madison 
Avenue, and now she said nothing as 
Stukely guided her along one side of the 
house and past the water tower. He looked 
up at Joe Fancher, wailing All Gawd’s 


Chillun Got Wings as he clung to the trun- ~ 


cated cone of the tank, forty feet from the 


ground, and Joe brutally grinned from . 


safety, waving a paintbrush and changed 
his song. 


“Don’t you wish you was me, child? Don’t 
you wish you was me? 
I’m as safe from trouble as a ramblin’ honey 
bee!” 


Stukely halted without compassion and 
called, ‘‘Oh, Joe! Come down! Miss 


a 
. 
Raymore wants to talk to you abou 


aunt in Athens—Gawgia! 


“T’ll be down directly, ace,” said 
and came swinging hand under hand _ 
the spikes of the red corner stanchic 
stand smiling at Gloria with the mos 
fect air of real delight in seeing Miss 
Raymore’s niece. His voice became 
jelly of vowels, and he beamed at Glo 
though she were lovely or edible. “Uh 
I knew Miss Minnie kinda extremely 
You’d be her brother George’s girl? 
picture was right over the sorta gilt 
desk in the sittin’ room. I remember ij 


good because she once lammed m 


snoot for lookin’ to see what the licke 


in that green glass bottle in the « 
grandmamma and Miss Minnij 
agreed I’d be hung early.” 

“It’s ipecac in that bottle,” sg; 
circumstantially; “and you buri 
the garden. She told me.” 

“Indeed I did, sister! It w; 
Byrd’s cat, Henry, that Walte 
kinda did violence to by droppin 
the Byrd stable. Where you 
Stuke?” : 

Gloria cried, ‘‘We’re goin 
calf!” and Stukely warmed sligh 
She had an interest in somethi 
She liked calves and her face 
into a rapt flush as Wamba cam: 
the length of his tether to nose ] 
purse and sniff at a flower of gold 
embroidered on her frock’s floatii 
Wamba saw an audience of me 
heavy creature and at once ro 
show his white belly and then 
tation of a fire engine in full fl 
gazed at him careering on the g 
with dandelions, and said, “‘Oh 

“He’s a very good calf,” Joe 
more intelligent than most. His 
red bull down yonder in the 
branch, an’ this Wamba takes 
much more than after his mai 
name of which is Witless—and a 
name for her. Wamba can do 
but read and blush. Jasper Wh 
Eutropius, Missouri, when I 
had a bull that could blush 
swore in front of him—Jasper 
never believed it all of the way, 
cause Jasper also knew a copp: 
that brought pennies to Sun 
when it’d bit anybody that we 


[} 


Having heard this, Gloria swu 


purse and said, “I wouldn’t be 
either. It doesn’t sound true,” | 
earnestness, admiring Wamba. 
Joe Fancher looked across 
Stukely and let. his eyes turn s 
suggested by a rotary motio: 
bleached eyebrow on his brow 
that this was incredible, and sa’ 
the turf to beam at Gloria from t 


The girl had lapsed into some wood 


piness and simply looked at the 
Wamba with her hands limp b 
and her mouth a little open. T 
simmered in a dash of sun on it 
watery platinum, and her gold ad 
twinkled everywhere. 
After a while she turned her li 
to Stukely and said, “I wish Do 
hadn’t gone away from Saint Phill 
tor Bridge isn’t as nice. I thin 
Kent was a very nice rector. 
hadn’t gone away.” 
“But father had been rector fo 
five years, Gloria.” 
“Yes. But I could understar 
mons. I think,” the girl said, “hi 
very nice. I think he must be ve 
(Continued on Page 47, 
a 
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stxely had nothing to say, and Joe. 
ner, on the grass, pulled a dandelion 

rts stem very slowly. It was as though 

reshook out words gravely, not wanting 


» nswer to its music. Her gaze went 
40 the red calf and she stood again in 
gre with her silly frock tremulous in 
» arm air and her diamond sparkling. 

coupe the stone’s glitter and he 
d fall sideways to see the ring. 
“ho you goin’ to get married with, 
need 


"gs not announced yet,’’ said Gloria. 
dthen without stirring she began to 


wept with no noise. Tears appeared 
descended her face, to roll and be lost 
fly spread on her frills. She shed these 
and did not lift a hand that held her 
cerchief. She merely wept. The calf 
to stand before her with his tail flap- 
and his white forehead racked by a 
athetic frown. Stukely stepped back 
en forward, and Joe Fancher showed 
ight teeth in a gape of awe. In this 
sd Stukely felt equal to Norah’s hus- 
nfor the first time in a year. Joe had 
ejsix years in the marines and had killed 
oe and wore denim trousers and jackets 
s:ssly next to his white hide, but he was 
ate and speechless before this prodigy 
ye. She wept, and that was all. 
"oanes gracious, kid,” said Joe; 
ace her stop!” 

‘low can 1? You're married,” Stukely 
yed; “you try!” 

jrose from the grass, buttoned his blue 
t to his brown throat and said, “Aw, 
y Who hit you? Stop that, kid! Quit it! 
m nobody gonna hurt you! Lay offa 
a” And at once Gloria stopped weeping 
wiped her eyes. Wamba lay on his 
and raised his feet in the air. Stukely 
aut be from his jaw and revered Joe. 


ust be wonderful to be twenty-three 
a father, and to comprehend women so 
3] The miraculous young man now 
od sternly at Gloria and asked, “‘ How 
Jou, girl?” 

‘\-sixteen in April.” 

‘Jh-huh! An’ who’s this guy you’re 
: to?” 

t’s not announced yet. Only,” said 
iia, “I don’t want to marry him. I want 
Ik to Doctor Kent about it.” 

“ wouldn’t talk to nobody,’ Joe 
sher drawled. “You ain’t old enough to 
\v what you think you know, sister. I 
sixteen, once. You give this guy his 
‘ond straight back the next time you 
im. I dunno what your mamma means 
mttin’ you think you’re engaged to any 
, Does Miss Minnie Raymore know 
egg? She don’t? What you mean by 
’ onto this serpent without Miss Minnie 
a’ him? She’s like to cut you outa the 
‘ly Bible! You’re a Raymore,” said Joe 
‘ne tone of one shocked beyond reason, 
| this is scand’lous! Why did you let 
| cheese hang a ring on you if you don’t 
; him? ” 

z didn’t hang it on me. He sent it 


to Miami after he left. And mother 
i) I’m engaged to him! And I want to 

to Doctor Kent about it!” 
ne wept once more. Stukely looked off 
‘he shallow, slumberous valley with the 
(k curling westward past a small pas- 
1 that held the dignity of Erasmus, 
Imba’s father, examining his salt box, 
ich Norah had painted orange yesterday. 
their larger territory the five cows all 
ie pointed east save Witless, the mother 
Vamba, who was perversely aiming her 
* north. The pigs were running slow 
s in their spread of mud on the slope 
ow the barns, and Ermyntrude, the cat, 
jon the tiles of the little garage, alone 
hought. Nature was behaving too nat- 
y around the shape of Gloria Ray- 
ve. Nothing mattered. She was a pillar 
dlivces draped in chiffon and gold 


vers. 
‘This buffalo pays you attentions, sorta 
da, at Miami, and sends you back this 
2 when he leaves, and your mamma now 
‘S you're engaged to him?”’ 
He—didn’t pay me attentions. I used 
« to him in swimming. He swims very 
. So do I,” said Gloria, blowing her 
e, “and we used to talk. And I think 
Ting’s vulgar, and so did Aunt Minnie 
we stopped to see her, coming home, 
yw mother says I’m engaged to Mr. 
he’s coming on the train at four 
and we had lunch with him yester- 
y and this is his cottage we’re in and we 
p to stay all Sunday. And I want to 


: stay with Aunt Minnie at 
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Athens.” The precise monotony of her 
speech was cut by a real sob, at Tani and 
Wamba civilly turned his back on the ex- 
plosion. 

“Kid, your mamma says you’re engaged 
to Glue—to Gus Kelly, the fighter?” 

“Tt’s not announeed yet,” said Gloria. 

Stukely sat down on the grass and began 
to make a cigarette. It was something to 
do. She had perched for years on the edge 
of a pew in Saint Philip’s Church looking at 
his father attentively. She was going to 
marry Gluepants Kelly. He had the strong- 
est back in his profession, and once, when 
Joe Fancher was a marine and that war had 
been going on in France, he had thrown 
five men over a stone wall in a fit of annoy- 
ance induced by brandy. He had a passion 
for jelly cake and wept when any of his 
friends died untimely by being shot. His 
nose was broken. She was engaged to him. 
Why not? Stukely fitted the paper of his 
cigarette together and licked it. Wamba 
commenced kicking the pail with one hoof 
and achieved a perfect rhythm after a mo- 
ment. Joe Fancher’s eyes had turned green 
instead of sapphire. 

Gloria opened her golden purse and 
primly rubbed some powder on her chin. 
A superb dislocation of the brain kept 
Stukely comfortable on the hot turf. He 
wondered casually whether prize fighters 
were married in black tights and boxing 
gloves. There had been pictures in the 
Sunday supplements of Gus Kelly on the 
beach at Miami surrounded by ladies of 
fashion smiling at his muscles. Joe had 
pasted one of these views in a scrapbook. 
Why shouldn’t a prize fighter marry Gloria 
Raymore? Her mother had lost all the 
chewing gum and no doubt Gluepants 
Kelly, whose father drove trucks in Brook- 
lyn, was enchanted by such an arrange- 
ment. They paid him two thousand dollars 
a week to punch a punching bag on stages 
in vaudeville circuits. If he wasn’t so slow 
on his feet he might be champion of the 
world. Would he be married in Saint 
Philip’s church? Why not? 

A purple streak came bellowing, “And so 
that’s the calf! How clever! And is this 
Norah’s marine?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Joe Fancher; “I’m 
Norah’s bad bargain. She hadda go and 
sell bum coffee an’ cig’rettes all dressed up 
like a Turkess at this charity prize fight, 
an’ look what she did for herself! It comes 
of gettin’ democratic. My grandmamma 
was very upset for fear I’d married indis- 
ereet. She’s a Rhode Island Stukely, and 
an awful snob. The only person I ever saw 
take the wind outa her sails was Miss Min- 
nie Raymore, down at Athens. Miss Minnie 
wouldn’t allow grandmamma and daddy 
to breathe her air, even if she did go to 
daddy’s church, until it turned out that a 
Stukely put his name on a Raymore’s poker 
note back in the Continental Congress. 
This is the calf. Wamba, roll over some an’ 
show the lady how pretty a stummick 
you’ve got.” 

He snapped his fingers at Wamba, who 
abandoned the pail and came mincing to 
be admired by Mrs. Raymore, whose eyes 
lingered for a breath on Joe’s blue rags and 
smooth hair bleached by June to the tint 
of cream. 

She said, ‘Too clever!’’ as the calf lan- 
guished before her purple skirt and offered 
his stomach for adoration. Behind the 
gilded hat Doctor Kent smiled gently. 

“We're very proud of Wamba, Mrs. 
Raymore. It seems he’s to be a prize bull. 
He’s our golden calf. We pay him tribute. 
What is it, Joe? Milk and bran?” 

“Uh-huh. He’s a very intelligent calf, 
ma’am. I’ve known guys that can vote and 
ain’t any brighter. I useda be in the same 
company with this Glue Kelly, the heavy- 
weight fighter, now, an’ alongside Glue our 
Wamba here is King David’s boy Solomon. 
Glue’s so dumb in his dome that I useda 
have to coach him which was his right foot 
down at Quantico when we were recruits. 
I was in his dressin’ room last Wednesday 
night after his fight. It’s a good thing he 
can have himself a valet to tie his ties or 
they’d be all around his ears mostly. He’s 
a good guy, but kinda rough an’ very sim- 
ple. His daddy has a truckin’ business now 
in Brooklyn, an’ his sister Veronica’s gonna 
marry Porky Olsen when he gets discharged 
outa the marines next month. Glue’s sorta 
worried about it.” 

Doctor Kent asked, “‘Why is he, Joe? 
It’s so convenient, Mrs. Raymore, to have 
inside information about the higher ath- 
letic world. I feel a proprietary interest in 
Gluepants Kelly. Doesn’t he approve of 
his sister’s choice, Joe?” 
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“Yes an’ no, reverend. You see, Glue’s 
wife is awful respectable and extremely 
refined. Her father’s a big funeral director 
in Brooklyn. Her folks won’t even let her 
be known as Mrs. Kelly. She lives out on 
Long Island very dignified with a lotta 
collie dawgs and calls herself Mrs. McCall. 
That’s her family name. Glue’s very upset 
for fear she’ll look down on Porky’s table 
manners. They’re sorta underdone.”’ 

A snake bit Stukely’s left thumb. He 
looked at it, sure of this, and saw that 
his cigarette was blistering the flesh. If he 
dropped the cigarette suddenly it might 
make a noise and spoil this scene. He let 
the charring tobacco fall slowly into the 
grass and watched Gloria’s mouth open a 
little—and then a little more. The pause 
became a frosted wind that shook the 
gilded spikes of Mrs. Raymore’s hat and 
chilled his neck. The painted woman had 
now a furious dignity and charm. She 
might spring at any minute. She might 
strike Joe Fancher’s affable grin with her 
white gloved hands. 

“Gracious, Joe,” said Doctor Kent, “I 
didn’t know that Kelly wasmarried! You’ve 
been concealing this romance.”’ 

‘So I have, reverend. Very few know it. 
I wouldn’t say nothin’ about it either right 
now except that iP 

Gloria said, happily, “‘Mother, now I 
don’t have to marry Mr. Kelly! It wouldn’t 
be right. You can give him this ring back 
when he gets off the train!” 

Stukely turned and ran. He jumped the 
outlying flank of the woodpile and charged 
across squashing cabbages of the garden to 
the rim of the pigsty. Herod and Zenobia 
and their children came squealing up to 
look at him with hopeful snouts lifted. His 
impulse was to swear or howl, but he 
checked its torrential force and walked off 
from the pigs with composure, sucking his 
blistered thumb. In the barnyard he sat 
down at length on a jade bench beside the 
stable door and stared witlessly at scarlet 
owls painted by his sister on the high panels 
of the hayloft. He should fork down some 
fresh hay for the cows pretty soon, and 
Medusa, the mare, was kicking her stall in- 
side the stable. She must want oats. He 
should go back and see what was happen- 
ing in the orchard. He should go and tell 
Norah the news. The wheelbarrow needed 
oiling. Nothing was connected in his stupor. 
Joe had rescued the fated Gloria from 
Gluepants Kelly—or had he been rescuing 
the prize fighter from Mrs. Raymore? 
Something had been saved from something, 
and quite probably Mrs. Raymore would 
explode. Bits: of purple cloth would be 
hanging on trees when he went to bring 
Wamba back to the barn for the night. He 
felt very thin and brittle, waiting for the 
noise of the combustion. A slow thudding 
commenced that might be the prelude of an 
uproar, and a deep voice said, “Hey, fella,” 
without rousing Stukely until a shadow 
advanced on the clay before him and his 
eyes were dragged upward along a tower of 
smooth gray flannel to the frantic scarlet 
of a tie that wallowed on a shirt of blue 
silk. 

“Hey, fella,” the tower said mournfully, 
“ig this Father Kent’s place?”’ 

Stukely said, ‘No, it isn’t!”” This mam- 
moth flinched from the denial and blushed 
piteously so that his bright red eyebrows 
were submerged and dimmed in the flood. 
He lifted a foot in smart brown leather and 
set it back on the clay carefully. It was 
wrong to be precise with such an oaf, and 
Stukely repented, saying, “If you mean 
Dr. Gavin Kent, yes, this is his place.” 

“That’s what I meant, kid,” said the oaf. 
He now shoved a wonderful hat of limp 
straw backward on coarse red curls and 
dragged from a waistcoat a roll of bills. 
After thought and silent calculation he un- 
did a five-dollar bill from the roll, sighed 
his relief at its willingness and said, ‘‘ Hey, 
kid, you work here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, there’s a guy name of Joe Fan- 
cher that lives here. He’s married with this 
F—Doctor Kent’s daughter. They gotta 
kid. Here’s a five. You go an’ get Joe 
an’ say there’s a friend of his wants to see 
him bad down here. That’s what you say, 
see?” 

He spoke, waving the bill in long terrific 
fingers, and sweated immensely from every 
inch of his pale and empty face, although 
he was not fat. Under the gray flannel of 
his trousers monstrous muscles fluctuated 
and the thin cloth seemed somehow part of 
his legs. It seemed glued to his legs. Cer- 
tainly! Stukely considered him with re- 
spect and dread. It wouldn’t do to alarm 
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him, because he cried easily; and it wouldn’t 
do to annoy him, because Whirlwind Ike 
Shapiro’s nose was still under treatment 
and might never recover from its experi- 
ence of Wednesday last. Yet here he was, 
dolorous as a hungry bull and rocking from 
foot to foot while he looked at the barn- 
yard’s vacancy and was vacant in its peace. 

“Joe’s busy, just now. He’s talking to 
some people. I’m his brother-in-law.” 

That was a mistake. The tower recoiled 
and raised an elbow forward instantly. 
Gustavus Aloysius Kelly peered over his 
guard at Stukely for a time and then said, 
You’re the kid Joe says knows 
pretty near everythin’, huh? Your name,” 
he mentioned with a plain satisfaction, “‘is 
Stanley.” 

“Stukely,” said Stukely. 

“Oh—yeh. Stuke. I was thinkin’ it was 
Stan. There’s a lotta guys named Stan. 
My name’s Kelly. You’ve mebbe heard 
Joe speak of me. We was in the same 
comp’ny.” 

“You’re rather bigger than you look in 
your photographs,” Stukely said. 

“Yeh. I dunno how but I always look 
sorta skinny, stripped. Although I ain’t,’’ 
Gluepants Kelly assured him. ‘‘ When we 
was recroots down at Quantico, Joe weighed 
more’n I did. I dunno why. I ie 

His conjecture halted. The moist chest- 
nut eyes had caught something beyond the 
white fence, and Stukely rose to stare. 
Mrs. Raymore wasn’t in sight, or Gloria. 
The house lay harmless among its trees, 
although Junior had begun his petulant 
row again and Norah’s green robe fluttered 
at a window of the second floor. 

“That’s—that’s Mrs. Raymore’s car,’ 
said Kelly. ‘‘Yeh! It’s the one she had at 
Miami! An’ I dunno how a lady that says 
she’s gotta have ten thousand bucks right off 
has got any such car as that!’’ He gulped 
with an astonishing heave of his shoulders 
and his chin sank closer to his chest, as if he 
might plunge at circumstance forthwith. 
There were no horns budding in the red 
hair, although Stukely looked for them, 
and then looked at the venerable fence 
keeping this bull from a clean run up the 
yard. Would he hurt the yellow car if he 
jumped at it? 

“Y-you didn’t come on the four o’clock 
train?”’ 

The bull grumbled, ‘“‘Naw! Hired a car 
an’ came up. Hey, kid, I—I gotta speak to 
Joe! Honest, I gotta! I tried to phone him 
yest’day mornin’, but I couldn’t get him. 
‘You was all out, the girl said.” 

““We went down to get the baby’s picture 
taken. Yes,’ said Stukely soothingly, for 
it was now uncertain in his mind whether 
this was the red bull Erasmus or Wamba 
getting ready to deplore something in loud 
wails. The moist eyes were those of Wamba, 
surely, and how was it that his friends 
consoled this giant? Oh, yes! They fed him 
jelly cake. There was none handy and Gus- 
tavus Aloysius Kelly was now swinging his 
right fist slowly in a solemn rhythm against 
the golden case in his perfect waistcoat. 
Stukely coughed and asked, ‘“‘ You haven’t 
a cigarette?” 

“Yeh, sure.” 

He let the case, adorned with initials of 
tiny diamonds, flash open in his fingers, and 
Stukely plucked out a very cheap cigarette 
from one side of the machine. In the other 
was pasted a photograph of a baby whose 
hair curled. 

“That Joe’s boy yellin’?” 

“Yes. He’d stopped for a while, but 
he’s going on again.” 

The fighter said, ‘“They do,” and smirked 
at the photograph before he shut the case. 
His eyes abruptly discharged two tears and 
he mourned, “‘I gotta see Joe, fella!” 

“T’ll see if I can catch him. I ought to 
warn you that Mrs. Raymore’s out back of 
the house, with 8 

“Oh,” the boxer wailed deeply, his 
shoulders heaving, “‘I gotta see Joe before 
I see that dame! Go an’ find him, kid! I’m 
all in.” 

He sat down on the green bench and 
broke into a thunderous dull sobbing that 
went to and fro in this alley between the 
barns as a tidal water drumming the wood. 
Stukely walked backward from the phe- 
nomenon and banged his elbow on the 
fence, tumbled through the gate and trotted 
distractedly on grass. Here was some brute 
obscurely hunted down, and bawling in its 
trouble for a kind keeper. It was too bad 
and most indecent, and Stukely was glad 
that the cows were not there to see. He 
rounded the house and found just Gloria 
in attendance on Wamba’s third exposi- 
tion of his beautiful white stomach, with her 
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** Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.’’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ONE OF THE TENSE MOMENTS IN 
“THE TURMOIL.” 


Any motion-picture direc- 
tor who is given a Booth Tarking- 
ton story to produce is tickled pink, 
because he knows it will contain all 
the elements of good clean entertain- 
ment. So it is with the Universal 
Jewel, ‘‘The Turmoil,’’ produced by 
Hobart Henley and cast with such 
capable artists as GEORGE HACK- 
ATHORNE, EILEEN PERCY, 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN, PAULINE 
GARON, EMMET CORRIGAN and 
others. Please be sure to see it. 


Watch the theatres and 
newspapers in your town for 
‘*Wine,’’ another Universal Jewel anda 
great story of bootlegging in high soci- 
ety, written by William McHarg and 
published in Hearst’s International 
magazine. I am sure it will impress 
you and do a world of good. The fine 
cast includes CLARA BOW, ROBERT 
AGNEW, FORREST STANLEY, 
HUNTLEY GORDON, MYRTLE 
STEDMAN and WALTER LONG. 


** Merry Go Round” is 


going the rounds of the universe. 
The whole world appears to be de- 
lighted with it. If you haven’t seen 
it, you simply must. Remind your 
favorite theatre to show it. 


Critics in France and Eng- 
land join the Americans in pro- 
claiming ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’ one of the greatest pictures 
ever made. And they enthuse over 
LON CHANEY in the most extrava- 
gant phraseology. Have you seen it? 
Has it been to your town? 


Have you seen “The Signal 


Tower’’? It’s a beautiful drama 
—a railroad romance, a love story. There 
is a great railroad wreck in it—a fine 
hero—a wonderful heroine. I want your 
opinion. And-don’t overlook the Cham- 
pion JACK DEMPSEY “‘Fight and Win” 
series. They are very popular. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
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ringless finger in her mouth and her eyes be- 
atitudes. Stukely produced an adequately 
even manner and asked, “‘ Wh-where’s the 
rest of them?” 

*“Mother,”’ said Gloria, ‘‘is having hys- 
terics, so they took her in the house. I 
think Mr. Fancher’s very nice. Aunt Min- 
nie always said he was. I don’t think it was 
eccentric of Mrs. Fancher to marry him. 
His grammar’s funny, but I think he’s 
sweet.’’ She looked at Wamba and estab- 
lished some comparison in her strange 
mind, adding, “‘They’re both nice.” 

Stukely gasped ‘‘Excuse me,” and ran 
away, sure that she would still be there 
when wanted. He hurried through the 
kitchen’s continued discussion of hats and 
found the dining room vaguely echoing 
Joe’s voice, tuned to one key of leisurely 
narrative. In the living room he saw the 
blue body doubled beside the red cradle of 
its son and the voice halted while Joe 
turned one page of a great book and then 
went on: “‘ while the city was in this 
state and Olympias earnestly expectin’ 
| foreign aid, the elephants pined away for 
| want of food. And the horsemen that were 
| foreigners almost died havin’ no proportion 
of bread allotted to ’em. Some of the bar- 
barians, hunger overcomin’ what nature 
would otherwise have dreaded an’ abhorred, 
fed upon the carcasses of the dead. The 
town bein’ ” What do you want, ace?”’ 

“Glue Kelly’s down in the barnyard, 
Joe!” 

Joe got up so swiftly that his son sniffed 
in surprise and stopped whimpering to ob- 
serve from his transported cradle. Closing 
Diodorus the Sicilian’s history, Joe ordered, 
“Stay in here, guy, an’ don’t let that damn 
woman get away until I’ve heard what 
Glue has to say. I don’t think she’s no 
more hysterical than you are! I bet she 
knew Glue was married! Carries his kid’s 
picture in his cig’rette case and grins his 
head off sorta every time you say ‘baby’ 
near him. Keep her here! Goon readin’ to 
Junior and try an’ act natural. Button 
your shirt!” 

He swung his long legs through a window 
and loped toward the barns. Stukely but- 
toned his shirt and, as was natural, got as 
far from the red cradle and its tenant as he 
could. 

It pleased Junior to be calm and not 
even to yelp after a little when Doctor 
Kent’s stick tapped the green stairs and 
the old man came down slowly into the sun 
and blowing scent of the wide room. His 
face wore trouble always as a mask of added 
muscles, and the lines were drawn in a pro- 
jection altogether grim while he rolled a 
cigarette on his case of decent silver and 
lit it, with a sigh. 

“Is she any better, daddy?” 

“Stuke? I didn’t see you. She’s quiet, at 
least,’’ said the clergyman, blinking rap- 
idly; ‘‘and Norah’s with her. I’m very 
much distressed. I’m very uncertain,”’ the 
trained barytone rose, ‘‘as to whether it’s 
not my duty to advise that child’s aunt in 
Georgia—Joe can give me the address— 
advise her of this—this’’—he waved a long 
hand, sneezed at the sunlight and con- 
cluded—‘‘infernal business! It is infernal! 
It’s cheap! It’s ——” 

“Look out, pop!” 

The Reverend Gavin Kent exhaled and 
said, “‘I’m not sure that I care whether she 
hears me or not! I feel that this whole affair 
is—is distinctly dishonest. She’s forced this 
fellow on that child! I’m sure of it; and I 
don’t think she’s hysteric. In fact,” the 
stately man panted, “I think the whole 
thing’s fishy! Raymore was certain a gen- 
tleman. Her first husband, I believe, was 
not well thought of among lawyers, I hope 
you don’t think me cynical, my dear boy, 
but I’ve had a deal of experience, naturally 
mee wi the hangers-on of our smart society 
and ——”’ 

“Tt’s some kind of game, dad,” said 
Stukely. 

“Exactly! She’s ruined herself by ex- 
travagance and now she appears with her 
daughter engaged to a fashionable prize 
fighter, who seems to be married, into the 
bargain. I don’t like it! She’s to meet 
Kelly at the four o’clock train. What time 
is it now?” 

“Half past three, sir. Kelly’s down in 
the barnyard with Joe, dad. He—he’s cry- 
ing,”’ said Stukely. ‘ 

“Good Lord,” the clergyman mur- 
mured, with unconscious ‘violence. ‘Then 


duct has been ——”’ : a 
“Dad, I’d let Joe talk to him first.: Joe 


an’ things, better than we do, and you’d 


I should talk to him, of course! His con- - 


understands calves—I mean prize fighters” 
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better stay here,’ Stukely begged, “or 
you'll get sunstroke or something and ie 


There came the voice of Joe Fancher ~ 


yelling, ““Hey—oh! Oh, rev’rend! Hi! 
Come on, Glue! Nobody’s gonna hurt you, 
you big mush! Come on,” he urged in the 
veranda, “quit lookin’ at that car! Won’t 
do you no good to kick it! Reverend, this is 
Glue Kelly. He’s very shy an’ dumb in his 
dome, but he’s a good guy an’ honester’n 
most.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it,’ said the Reverend 
Gavin Kent. ‘How are you, Kelly?” 

Kelly gargled faintly and ducked his 
hatless head in the bright doorway. Joe 
rattled on with sapphire eyes, “Shut up, 
Glue, an’ let me tell your troubles. Rever- 
end, this ape’s manager took him down to 
Miami in March to show him off an’ collect 
bets. Advertisement, sorta kinda, see? An’ 
some of the sportin’ ladies and gentlemen 
ask this thing to lunch an’ he talks to this 
Raymore woman an’ Gloria on the beach 
an’ Gloria’s so simple he can talk to her 
without strainin’ his head. So he feels 
friendly—he’s good-hearted an’ all that— 
an’ he comes back to New York to train an’ 
has his manager pick him out a swell hunk 
of joolry to send Gloria ’cause that’s his no- 
tion of how to treat a lady. Then the day 
after the fight he gets a note from Mrs, 
Raymore askin’ when she’s to announce his 
engagement. Uh-huh! Then he comes to 
see her an’ says he’s married. I bet she’d 
seen his kid’s picture in his cig’rette case! 
She says that makes no difference, and she’ll 
announce the engagement anyhow. He 
gives her a thousand dollars right off not 
to, ’cause his wife’s very hot-tempered, 
though a nice girl, an’ he’s very d’mestic. 
Mrs. Raymore then says she’ll have another 
ten thousand so soon as he’s paid for his 
fight an’ movin’ picture an’ all. He then 
gets one bright idea and tries to phone me, 
but we’re all out. Then he remembers this 
cottage I’d spoke of and sends her up here 
as soon-as he’d phoned and hired it. His 
wife’s folks despise him for bein’ a fighter 
and if this ruckus gets in the papers he’s 
scared stiff she’ll ——”’ 

“One minute, Joe. Kelly, when and 
where were you married?” 

“January 3, 1922, Fayetteville, New 
Jersey, y’reverence,”’ said the boxer. ‘“‘Joe 
was there, an’ my wife’s father, an’ ——” 

The Reverend Gavin Kent tapped his 
cane on the floor three times and then said 
quietly, ‘‘Joe, go at once to the telephone 
and call up the telegraph office. Tell them 
to wire an announcement of Kelly’s mar- 
riage to every paper in New York. Quickly, 
please.” 

The boxer’s face glowed suddenly and his 
eyes shimmered. Authority had spoken in 
a loud voice and Stukely saw one foot begin 
to wag free of the floor. 

He said, ‘It’s Ella’s father, sir, that ain’t 
been willin’, and ——” 

His head dropped again toward the gray 
flannel of his chest, hiding the brilliant tie. 
Joe halted close to the telephone on its 
little stand of old mahogany. The woman 
in purple was on the green stairs behind 
Doctor Kent, and Norah’s mandarin robe 
fluttered above the gilded hat. In the pause 
the clergyman swung slowly. The pause 
ended as Mrs. Raymore struck the hand 
rail with her cigarette tube and the amber 
gave out a tone of laughter, thin and shrill. 


“T was coming to the station to y 
your train, Mr. Kelly!” | 

She came down another step, and a; 
convention swayed the men about Stuk 
This was a lady entering a room. Do 
Kent made some wayward motion ton 
a chair as if it should be offered, and J 
grin arrived mechanically. 

The sweating boxer mumbled, “} 
Well. Yeh. Thanky. I came ina car.” 
was a dumb brute glaring at some ¢ 
mystery of a world where people talke, 
chosen words and smoothly. 

She could not be struck or cursed. 
was a woman in good clothes, with a w| 
glove on each hand and a smile steady 
her mouth. The boy’s sense of a last 
surdity raised a howl in his dry throat. 
swallowed it, because he must. _ 

“T didn’t realize that you had friends 
here.’ ; 

Kelly lowered his head and its chin ¢] 
to his chest. He answered, “Yeh. W 
I been talkin’ to Joe Fancher, an’ he say 
not pay you, an’—the old gentleman s 
I better announce I’m married an’ 
Ella ain’t ashamed of me. It’s her fo 
They dH “ 

She seemed to swell, queerly, and Stul 
had a fancy of blood purple in the face 
hind its mask of colors. Her voice fel] fj 
its bray to a softer tone and she said, 
told you to bring me some money. If: 
have ¢ | 

The Reverend Gavin Kent cried, “Bla 
mail!” f 
~ “let me have it. Otherwise I. 
telephone the announcement from | 
town. And it’s not blackmail, Doctor Kx 
I don’t think you know much about | 
Kelly’s marriage has never been publish 
I don’t know that he is married. I 
announce his engagement to my daugl 
and all he has to do is to deny it. ’m 
threatening to harm him. I ——” | 

“She ain’t got any moral sense,” said 
Fancher. His eyes were green over 
black cup of the telephone. ‘She ne 
so much money so bad she’ll do anythi 
All right. Gimme the telegraph off 
please. . Uh-huh! 2 eee 
graph office? I want to send a telegr; 
I’m speakin’ for Gus Kelly, the hea 
weight. . . . Yeh, he’s here. Gotas 
throat, an’ I’m speakin’ for him. Send 1 
to every paper in New York, fast, an’ 
me know what it costs. . . . ‘Mr. K 
announces his weddin’ to Miss Ella McC 
daughter of the well-known Brook 
undertaker, took place on January 3, 19 
Sign it ‘Gustavus Aloysius Kelly.’ . 
That’s right. Every paper in N 


‘York, please.” He stared at the women 


a breath and his lazy speech went 


“Take another. . ‘Miss Minnie R 
more.’ . i. Uh-huh!) Sane 
Gawgia. . . . Expect Gloria shortly.’ . 
Right. Sign that ‘Joseph G. 


Fancher.’ . . . Yeh, the baby’s fine. . 
No, we ain’t sellin’ that calf. He’s a gi 
calf. We’re takin’ care of him like he \ 
the gold one in the Bible. He’ll be reads 
the county fair. His mother’s a trifl 
worthless, no-good animal, but he’s a v 
nice calf. . . .' G’-by.”’ ; 
He set the telephone on its stand ag 


wheels spun on gravel. 
The boxer wiped his face on a sleev 
said, ‘‘Thanky, Joe. You done 
I’m obliged. An’ you’ll square 
Ella, huh? Her folks’ll be sore, bu 
won't.” ma 
“T’ll square you. Only for the love 
Gawd,” said Joe, ‘don’t start eryin’, 1 
you’re outa trouble! Here, Norah, | 
take this ape out in the pantry an’ se 
there’s some cake you can put jell 
sorta, to keep him quiet. Huh, honey? 
“T just wanted to point out,” No 
mentioned, fluttering prettily down 
stairs, “that Mrs. Raymore still has Glor' 
ring.” 
- “Let her keep it!’’ the boxer said: # 
to get shut of her that easy. An’ I wo 
like some cake if there’s any you 


” 


The Reverend Gavin Kent dropped 
a chair and murmured, “I never imagin 
Incredible! Open blackmail! Joe, we m 
get Gloria down to her aunt directly!” 

“Goodness gracious, reverend, she'll 
safe enough! Nobody’s gonna touch her 
the cars. But,” said Joe, “if yo 
we better, she could have her 
made. These dumb animals haye 
protected.” c 
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Find this out 


—before you buy 
him a raincoat 


E’S going to be out in all kinds 
of rain storms. Boys like ’em! 


Before you buy your boy a rain- 
coat, find out whether or not it’s 
going to stay really water-proof. 

The value of a raincoat is in- 
built. Your eye can’t see it. It 
depends not only on the quality 
of the material itself, but on the 
way rubber and fabric are joined 
—on unusual care and skill in 
manufacture. 


Thousands of people have 
learned to look for the name 
“U.S.” Raynster as a guarantee 
of lasting raincoat protection. 
Every inch of a “U.S.” Raynster 
is backed by layer on layer of fine, 
tough rubber, light as silk. Every 
seam is reinforced. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are a com- 
plete line of raincoats— from rugged 
rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside. Our little 
booklet entitled, “A Scotchman 
Started It,” will help you to dis- 
tinguish raincoat quality. Mailed 
free to. you. Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


us 
Raynsters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Tank Ritter,’ I explains hurriedly, “‘is 
| out trying to shoot a mountain panther for 
his wife’s dinner and I promised to help him 
lug the body back.” 


qr 


HROUGH the simple processes of just 

missing trains from town by fractions of 
seconds, developing a sudden yen for at- 
tending meetings of lodges that I didn’t 
even know was still in business and run- 
ning into old Sunday-school teachers just 
when I was about to leave for home, I man- 
ages to get by several days without seeing 
no more of J. Pennyworth than a three- 
hundred-pound blind bobo sees of his toes. 
I soft-shoes in after young Hollingshead’s 
snapped into the snores and beats it out 
before either he or the frau has pried their 
lamps open. I’m hard put to killing all 
that time, but I don’t figure no sacrifice’s 
too great to keep away from that sure- 
shocked kid. One morning, though, the 
wife nabs me at the door just as I is break- 
ing for the 6:15. 

“You'll be home for dinner this eve- 
ning,’ she announces. 

“How do you know I will?” I growls. 
“You become one of them Ikes too?” 

“Neither of us,” says Kate, “is got any 
idea what you’re talking about, but you’ll 
be here by seven.” 

“T’d love to,’ I tells her, ‘but I got a 
engagement to make a address to some Boy 
Scouts on How to Help Policemen Across 
Busy Streets.” 

“You do like I says,’”’ comes back the 
shooting pain, ‘‘or you won’t have no more 
home to come back to than ce 

“TI got no home now,” I cuts in. “This 
place ain’t nothing but a experiment sta- 
tion for a young filbert. What’s happened 
to that easy-chair up in my room?” 

“Tm having the back straightened a 
coupla inches,” returns the frau. ‘‘Penny- 
worth says the way you sits now you loses, 
anyways, twenty-one per cent of your re- 
flective concentration.” 

“Tf that tangle-brain monkeys with any 
more of my stuff,’ I yelps, ‘‘he’ll lose a 
hundred and three per cent of his one-piece 
existence.”’ 

“Sh-h-h!” shushes Kate. ‘‘You’ll wake 
the poor boy up.” 

““What’s he tired about?’’ I wants to 
know. ‘‘ Working us hard?” 

“Pennyworth,”’ replies the wife, ‘‘was up 
until nearly midnight trying to help you.” 

“Help me!” I yowls. ‘‘The only way 
that coke-head can help me is by getting 
the engineer to climb outta his cab.” 

“Out of his cab?”’ puzzles the misses. 
“What for?” 

“To pull that kid’s mangled body from 
under the wheels,” I explains. 

“That’s a lovely way to talk,’ sniffs 
Kate, ‘‘about a boy that’s spending hours 
and hours trying to systematize your im- 
pulses and codrdinate your tendencies. You 
haven’t no idea how smart Pennyworth is. 
It’s almost uncannish. You’d hardly. be- 
lieve it, but in less than twenty minutes he 
synchronized my symbolisms.”’ 

“You don’t hope to tell me!” I gasps. 
“That’s just too grand for verbs. Now I 
suppose I’ll get the button sewed on that 
blue shirt of mine and you won’t put so 
much pepper in the goulash. What is that 
symbolism stuff, anyways?” 

“To ask questions,” returns the frau, 
stiff, ‘is to show weakness.” 

“Yow!” I hollers, dashing for the door. 
“Lemme outta this before ——” 

“You'll be back at seven,’’ flings Kate. 

“To refuse to answer questions,” says I, 
“is toshowstrength. What do you want me 


_to suffer for tonight, particular?’ I asks. 


“That splinter of yourn’s gonna stick here 
forever, ain’t he?” 

“Lve invited a lotta the Doughmore 
folks around to meet Pennyworth,” re- 
plies the wife, “and I want that you should 
be here ——” 

“Count me out,” I cuts in. 

“T will,” shoots back the spouse, ‘if you 
don’t show up.” 

I wanders around town all day watch- 
ing ’em dig foundations, pull safes up into 
office buildings, and such, and at 5:48 I 
starts on a mad rush to the station to grab 
the 5:40. 

“The train’s ten minutes late,” grins the 
bluecoat at the gate. ‘You’re in luck.” 

“You’re a darn liar!” I yelps as he pushes 
me down the stairs. Figuring the cards is 


stacked agin me, and being fed up with 


PENNYWORTH MIMSELF 


(Continued from Page 11) 


massaging asphalt, I hops the rattler and 
gets to the house a little before seven. _ 

“Welcome home,” greets the wife, satiric, 
looking at me close. ‘You ain’t changed 
hardly a-tall, Dink, and you’ll find things 
around here pretty much like they was. Of 
course, mosta the old servants has 
died ——” 

“How about some of the young guests?” 
I barks, but Pennyworth answers hisself by 
walking onto the porch dolled up in his 
sea food and consommé. I gotta admit the 
boy’ makes quite a flash in his doll wraps, 
the long hair combed back and the cheaters 
with the black ribbon making him look like 
one of them spiffy young intelligents or a 
dramatic critic for a soap-and-glue trade 
journal published in Ponca City,Oklahoma. 
Something about his layout seems familiar. 

“Ain’t them my studs you is wearing?” 
I asks. : 

“You may have bought them,” returns 
young Hollingshead, jaunty, “‘but they 
can’t possibly be yours. Mine is the pearl 
personality; yours calls for garnets or 
moonstones.”’ 

“Tf you knew what mine called for right 
now,” I tells him, ‘‘you’d be setting your 
house in order instead of putting mine in 
disorder.”’ 

“‘Disorder!’’ exclaims the frau. “Never 
before has this place been in greater har- 
mony with itself. Isn’t that so, Penny- 
worth?” 

“Tt still lacks the adjustment complete,” 
returns the Ike, ‘‘but in a few months if 

““__ it’ be the wreck total, I suppose,”’ 
I growls. 

“Go and dress,’’ orders the misses. “‘ You 
don’t seem to be in tune with the twilight 
mood.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,’”? I admits. 
“Right now I’m in a midnight-at-the-old- 
ruined-mill mood. Is my room where I left 
it this morning?”’ 

“That reminds me,” says Kate. ‘I did 
have it changed.” 

“Changed!” Irepeats. ‘‘ Where does that 
put me—out in the tool shed or down in the 
anthracite with Phoebe Snow?” 

“Pennyworth,”’ she explains, ‘found that 
the shade of the wall paper in his room had 
a bad effect on his pure reasoning.” 

“Wouldn’t it be awful,’ I sneers, ‘‘if 
he ever discovered that the foundation of 
this shack was hurting his babbling av- 
erage?”’ 

I don’t have much to say at dinner, but 
young Hollingshead does enough talking 
for all of us and the folks next door, telling 
us about the school he graduated from ‘at 
the head of the class, magnets come louder, 
according to his expression. From what 
I can make of his monologue, when you 
gets through the I. K. E. course at the 
Better Business College you knows every- 
tking and up from teaching goldfish to lay 
bricks to going around a eighteen-hole golf 
course in sixteen. : 

“They is certain essentials,” explains 
Pennyworth, “that covers all they is to 
know about anything, and once you gets 
em, not by questions but through a ex- 
change of ideas 

“T suppose,’’ I cuts in, ‘that same brain 
blanket would cover the arts of making a 
bid of two diamonds in a bridge game and 
making a bid for the construction of a gar- 
bage plant in Blahblah, Siam.” 

““Sure,”’ he answers. ‘‘After all, it ain’t 
nothing but a matter of knowing and know- 
ing you know.” 

“But how do you know that you know?” 
I persists. 

“By not doubting it,’’ he returns. 

That finishes me. I don’t say nothing 

more during the meal excepting to exchange 
a few ideas with Pennyworth about having 
him pass the salt and such. He keeps right 
on bruising the air, spieling mostly in capi- 
tals in such a way that you knew they was 
capitals. The kid’s the only bobo I ever run 
into that could talk writing. 
_ Right after dinner the gang that Kate’s 
invited to meet the mutt begins dribbling 
in. They is mostly folks that.I ain’t got no 
more use for than a snake in the Sahara 
Desert’s got for snowshoes, but Hank Rit- 
ter breezes in and takes the curse offa the 
crew. He’s brung his daughter Betty along. 
The gal’s about eighteen and a eye- 
paralyzer and I sees Pennyworth make a 
quick break for her. ‘ 

“How’s things?” inquires Hank, 

“Don’t be weak,” I answers. “You 
should say ‘Things are great.’ Then I’d 


\ 


come back and say you're a lying ero 
In that way you’d find out how things y 
without assuming that I knew more th 
you.” q 
“My gosh!” exclaims Ritter, “,. 
you been Iked too?’ 
“Spiked,” I tells him, “not Iked. 7 
kid’s slid into me so often I’m sore all oy. 
How far would you go, feller, in swearj 
that I was in your house the night of {. 
murder, working out cross-word puzzles 
helping you do tat work?” 
“Let me in on it, won’t you?” be! 
Hank. “I’d like to be accessory befo. 
during and after the fact.” || 
“You might be bumping off a gon.) 
law,” I remarks, pointing off to a cor. 
where Betty and Pennyworth are trying 
see the back of each other’s head throw 
their eyes. i 
“Don’t worry,” says Ritter. “That 1 
of mine’s a hard-headed sister and {| 
last person in the world to fall for th 
bird’s line of fluff, stuff and guff. She’st_ 
kinda chick that don’t believe nothing { 
she sees it, and then only after she’s been | 
the oculist to find out if she’s been gegi 
proper. The only thing that rah-rah rel! 
tive of yourn’ll hand her that she'll take! 
a heap of ha-ha’s.”’ Bi 
“Don’t be so darn sure,” I tells hi! 
“With all his punk bunk, the boy’s got. 
way with him. I never seen nobody so su 
of hisself; you can’t talk him outta nothi) 
or even get a rise outta him. Insults | 
offa him like bills offa bank roll in a N¢| 
York cabaret. I’ve given him the best. 
got and I ain’t come near getting one oy 
the plate. Considering that ninety-ni | 
and eleven-tenths of the folks in the wor! 
believe anything they hear if it’s spilled | 
em quick and cocksure, I ain’t so po) 
) 


tive 1 | 
“Bet your last bean on Betty, though 
cuts in Hank. 
“You know Clem Traynor, don’t you’. 
I inquires. | 
“He here?”’ comes back Ritter,  _— 
“Heis,” Ireturns. ‘‘They ain’ta harde 
boiled, sure-thing tight-fist than him, | 
they?” 4 
“Not any,” admits Hank. ‘What abo 
him?’ a | 
“TI heard Pennyworth talking to him b 
fore you come,” says I, ‘“‘and the old m: 
was listening like the kid was a angel offe 
ing him a second mortgage on paradise 
“What was he saying?” Ritter wants 
know. — 
“TI didn’t catch much of it,” I 2 
“not being a party-line kibitzer; but po 
@ 


what I did hear he was telling Clem | 
handle the farm-loan business.” 
“That’s rich!”’ guffaws Hank. “Te 
Traynor how to do that’s like telling a p 
liceman where to get a banana or a handf 
of peanuts for nothing. Old One-W: 
Pockets was maybe listening quiet like y« 
Says, but the chances is he didn’t hear 
word and was thinking all the times abo! 
bringing-another dime home with a squee: 
play.” Y . | 
About this time Hattie Golightly, | 
aged wren that’s five parts gush and thr 
parts giggles outta possible eight point) 
heads our way. a. | 
“What a wonderful cousin you have! 
she says to me. “% 
“Well,” I returns, modest, “he 
around me a week or so, you g 
member.”’ pay, 
“Just imagine,” she oozes on, 
man like him to know everything: 
“Did he tell you,” inquires Ritte 
to spear salmon in a river where 
no salmon, without a spear?” — 
“No,” admits Hattie, “that didn’t com 
up, but he told me more wonderful thing 
than that. For instances, he just took | 
look at me and right away he found that 
had a pink personality with orchid con 
plications.” 
“Ts that why,” I asks, “you're wearing 
green dress with er—er—what kinda con 
plications you got on?” a 
““What makes you think he’s right?” r 
quires Hank. | 
“T just know it,’ replies the Gol 
distress, “‘because I don’t doubt it, t 
minute Mr. Hollingshead told. me, os 
diately the I in I became responsive.” Wit 
the which she dashes off to gush in anot 
part of the field. 
“Well,” I remarks to Ritter, “s¢ 
they flop for his hop?”’ 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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No greater tribute can be, paid to a 
motor car than this—that men will wait 
weeks and even months to get one. 


With all this company’s experience 
in judging motor. car. markets it had 
no idea that the demand for the 
Packard Eight would be as great as it 
has proved to be. 


There has never been a day during the 


past year when men were not waiting 


for their Packard Eights. 


And today, despite the fact that months 
ago production was increased over the 
original estimate, men are still waiting 
for their cars. 


Remember—you never see people lined 
up in front of the ticket window of 
a poor show. 


Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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A Full-Hand Hold—(not a mere 
finger-tip hold). It enables you to apply 
the soap to the beard quickly, comfortably 
and with a pleasing sense of luxuriousness. 
No need for your fingers ever to touch 
the soap. 


The secret of a perfect shave—The 
Doublecap stick lathers up in a jiffy. It 
softens the beard quickly, thoroughly. And 
it has a delightful tonic effect upon the 
skin and pores. Try it tomorrow morning. 

vi - 


When oneend is used up—Just put 
the cap back on and use it as a holder. 
100% of the soap can be used. When 
both ends are used, get a Doublecap 
Reload. Doublecap complete is 35c; 
Re-loads 25c. Williams Doublecap is cli- 
mate-proof and dust-proof; the threaded 
caps hold tight to the ring—no chance for 
them to come off. 


The J. B. Williams Company (Canada) St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Williams 
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Shaving Stick 


+ 


Aqua Velva is a new preparation for after- 
shaving. For trial bottle, write Dept. 19-A. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“That jane,” snorts Hank, “never did 
have enough brains to cool soup. You no- 
tice that Betty’s fed up with Pennyworth’s 
Ike line. She’s given him the air.” 

I look over where they was, but the gal 
ain’t there. Hollingshead’s again chewing 
the fat with Clem Traynor and I sees the 
old egg write something on a piece of paper 
and hand it over to the boy’ Pretty soon 
they separates and Pennyworth comes over 
to where we is. 

“You’re going to town tomorrow,” says 
he. 

“Tf you don’t doubt it,” I returns. 

“‘T want that you should put this in the 
bank for me,”’ he goes on, and hands me 
over a check. It’s for $2000 and is signed 


THE LOVE PENNY ‘ 


red mouth, the room seemed entirely dif- 
ferent—warmed and human. Inga was poor; 
her hands, large and shapely, were work- 
roughened; her shoes were old and shabby; 
but she was very lovely, he thought. A girl— 
a woman, rather—nobly molded, but witha 
singularly gentle manner. She suggested, 
Henry realized suddenly, the apple orchard 
outside; its qualities of fragrant bloom, of 
vitality and sturdiness, of prolific capacity. 

Now she was very agitated, and declined 
to take off coat or hat. 

“T—I am troubled, Henry,’ she said, 
and a little pulse that moved Henry sur- 
prisingly fluttered in her throat. “I— 
I just felt I had to speak to someone who— 
who would understand me, who might help 
me. AndsoI walked up over the fields this 
evening—to you.” 

“Tam glad you camé, Inga,” said Henry 
truly. 

“You see,” said Inga, “‘I am—in a way— 
connected—with old Mr. Knude’s murder.”’ 

Henry looked startled. , 

“Oh, of course, I know nothing at all 
about it, Henry—the murder itself—but 
the point will be to make these people be- 
lieve it. You see, it’s this way: You know 
I live with my Aunt Anna and look after 
her house while she carries on her dress- 
making. Aunt Anna is only my aunt by 
marriage. She is an American, but my 
mother was Scandinavian—and a friend of 
old Mr. Knude. They spoke to each other 
in the old-country tongue years ago, before 
she died. Anyhow, since her death I have 
been going out to the Knude place once a 
week to help a little with the work inside 
and do a little baking—old-country things 
mother taught me—and, of course, I had a 
key; but not to the front door—to the side 
door, because Mr. Knude would sometimes 
go out into the fields—before he failed so— 
or would perhaps have gone down to town, 
and that way I had a way to let myself in. 

“Well, that day when he—that day. I 
went over in the morning and baked for 
two hours. That was the last I saw of him. 
He was very feeble and old, you know; 
much too old to be left alone that way. 
Well, that morning he sat in the sitting 
room off the kitchen, reading his Bible, and 
now and then he spoke to me, as he often 
did. He spoke about his boyhood in Nor- 
way and about my mother and her kind- 
ness—poor old man, so clean and good and 
so kind to me.” Inga suddenly buried her 
face in her hands and cried softly. “I don’t 
want to think it’s true—it seems it can’t be; 
remembering him so!’ She controlled 
herself. 

“But anyway, Henry, when it—when it— 
when they presently found him and all, and 
people began to ask each other who did it, I 
went to the justice and to Mahlon Stroad, 
the sheriff, and told them I worked there 
and gave them my key. They saw for them- 
selves it didn’t fit to the door—the one that 
had blood leading to it, and they under- 
stand, I am sure, that the rest of the day 
I was in town with Aunt Anna, as she 
knows. If anybody could think, anyhow, 
that I—that I would hurt Mr. Knude or do 
things in that horrible way ”” she shiv- 
ered. ‘‘But it is in the air to think anything 
just now. There is so much guessing and 
looking at everybody, and then this sleep- 
ing with revolvers handy and going in the 
streets at night in twos and threes. People 
can go crazy just with suspicion—till some- 
thing real happens.” 

Henry had not read Maupassant’s Piece 
of String, but he recognized an eternal 
truth instinctively. He nodded. 

“Well, I convinced them, of course, that 
I left out there before twelve o’clock. But 
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by Clem Traynor. I flashes it in front 
of Hank’s eyes. : 

“What’d he give you that for?” Ritter 
wants to know. “Twenty-two hundred in 
cash?” t 

“That,” explains Pennyworth, “‘is a re- 
tainer for my services.” 

“What you gonna do for him?” I asks. 
“Make his I in I pay board and lodgings for 
sticking around in him?” 

“Mr. Traynor,” says the Ike, ‘‘owns a 
factory that makes radio outfits, or perhaps 
it’s mah-jongg sets. He’s been having trouble 
getting the right kind of work turned out 
and I’m going to put it into perfect shape 
for him.” 

“Did they learn you to manufacture 
them things at college?’’ queries Ritter. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the justice and the sheriff both asked a lot 
of questions, and Doctor Creel too.” 

“He would,” snorted Henry. 

“ And from the way—some of the things he 
said—the doctor, I mean Well, Iam 
going away from town for two weeks; but 
Tam convinced—and Aunt Anna too—that 
they will come and search my things while 
I am gone, thinking I don’t suspect it. 
And that is all right too. An honorable 
person fears nothing. They are welcome to 
anything I have. But there is one thing I 
do not care to have them find; one thing 
Mr. Knude gave me that might look a little 
bad, as it is believed Mr. Knude was killed 
for money. That is why I—I came to you. 
You live alone here—so far out. No one 
would think you have it; and you will not 
talk, I am sure, as another might.” 

Inga fumbled in her coat a moment; 
then drawing out a purse, extracted from it 
and laid on the table a small, obscure- 
looking tarnished silver coin. Henry picked 
it up. 

It was dark and flattened at the edge. It 
carried a date—1799—and a stamped shield 
and regal head. 

“Norwegian money?’’ asked Henry. 

Inga nodded. 

“A skilling piece, they called it. Twenty- 
four skilling, it is; not worth so much in 
our money. But if they found it—being 
money ——”’ She made an expressive 
gesture. 

“Why do you not carry it with you?” 

“T might lose it—as I might if I just hid 
it away—or they might search me. From 
the way Doctor Creel talked, that is pos- 
sible—a little. I would rather someone held 
it for me, and when all is blown over I can 
take it again. I would not lose it, because 
it is the last thing Mr. Knude gave me, and 
because it is a special coin anyhow, in the 
old country.” Inga paused, hesitating. 
Then she added in a lower voice, “It is 
called a love penny.” 

“A love penny!” said Henry, and turned 
over the coin in his hand. 

“Tn the old country,” said Inga, “it is a 
sort of custom. Of course it was no use 
that way to Mr. Knude—or to me. But it 
is said. that if a man—unmarried, that is; 
young, you see, and looking for a wife— 
gives it to a girl or woman who is also 
unmarried—puts it into her hand, I mean— 
well, it has the meaning of an offer of mar- 
riage,” said Inga. 

She had begun by looking at Henry with 
the light in her eyes, and her soft face suf- 
fused with excitement. But with the last 
words she lowered her glance and a warm 
blush poured into her cheeks. It was very 
pretty, Henry thought; a tide of apple- 
blossom pink. 

_ “So that’s why I value it,” she said hur- 
riedly;_ “T mean because of Mr. Knude’s 
giving it—and such a funny old story. But 
you can see if they found it on me in the 
present state of mind, or in my things 4 

“Don’t say another word, Inga. I’ll be 
only too glad to take care of itfor you; and 
when you come home, and all this is for- 
gotten, you can get it any time—or I’ll mail 
it to you.” 

“Now I am relieved, Henry, and you 
don’t know how grateful. Let them find 
what they please—the linen pieces, the 
towels or any of the plates that Mr. Knude 
gave me from his wife’s store. I am not 
worried any more,” 

“Do not be, Inga. And if Doctor Creel 
annoys you a 

“Oh, I am not afraid of him now.” 

re just call on me or let me know.” 


_ Henry held the lamp for Inga as she left 
his door. 


“No part,” returns Pennyworth, ca, 
“is greater than the whole, and I know, 
whole.” oe 

“Come on,” I yelps to Hank, “let's, 
and shoot a gazelle for breakfast.” 

““Where’s Betty?” asks Ritter, look 
around the room. 

“T sent her home,” says Hollingsheac| 

“You sent her home!” gasps Ha! 
“What'd you do? Drive her away y, 
that drivel of yourn? I knew she had | 
much sense to ——” ; 

“She'll be back,” cuts in Pennywo 
“T sent her across the street to change , 
frock. Imagine lavender on a charac 
motivated by mauve!”’ | 

“For the love of Mike!” bellows Rit) 

“Not Mike,” I corrects, “Ike,” | 


io 


“How the air smells of drying pen 
royal tonight, doesn’t it?”’ said | ir 8 
ing. “It’s queer we don’t get snow. T| 
way the murderer could have been tra: 
by his tracks. But now it’s like spring, a 
the crows call so loud by the creek in { 
morning ——” d 

“T’ve noticed,” said Henry. _ 

“Yes, you would hear them here plain 
It is pretty up here on your place.” 

“You are not afraid to walk out here. 
the night, Inga?”’ | 

“Who with any sense would be?” ask. 
Inga gravely. * 

Henry watched her disappear. 
returned to his kitchen and stoo 


fury of haste. ; 
He was too late for the Kembles, 

locked his house he caught a golden fli 

of bobbing lights down on the pi 


probably commandeered a passer-by or ¢ 
other neighbor. Henry tried to catch the 
but they were too far ahead. And when 
had flung himself over the first fence 
realized something else. He had left | 
loaded shotgun at home. This, howey 
only pleased him. It was a relief to ha 
the gun taken out of his hands, so to spez 
Now the night and the place oon 
him with familiar reassuring sweetnes: 
was true that you could smell pennyroyal 
and he thought suddenly how nice it wou 
be to walk with Inga in his fields and 
its fragrance. By the time he had ¢ 
over the second fence of the short « 
reached the pike he was entirely inr 
with his surrounding, and so full o 
of Doctor Creel and his precautio 
when he got to the dark sumac-filled 
with its suggestion of skulkers at th 
the bridge, he picked up a pole and beat 
the bushy cover to demonstrate his co 


Only a belated woodchuck ran y 
forth; but as Henry was finishing 
ing in the heart of the thickest clu 
automobile emerged, creeping cautiou: 
out from the bridge, and focused its gold 
eyes on him and halted. ; 

“Stop,” a voice cried sharply, “an 
out of that! I have you covered. I 
you perfectly.” 

It was Doctor Creel. 

“Pooh!” said Henry, stepping ou’ 
sumacs before the lights. ‘Of cot 
can! Only a person blind as a bate 

“Henry Semple!” cried the 
“scuffling and moving around in t] 
bushes at this time of night! Pray 
does it mean—what are you looking 

“Just what I found—nothing, 
Henry contemptuously. 

There was an almost imperceptible 

“Well, you are a bold man,” s 
doctor, ‘Have you got a firearm? 

“T’ve got one at home,’ Henry 
and added airily, ‘‘I don’t need an 
like that.” 

“Don’t you?”’ asked Doctor Cree 
with the slightest of pauses. “‘ Well, 


” 


startled me, I can tell you, to see som 
poking in here at night and thre 
around. A queer way to behave, 
when everybody feels as we all do. Ve 
unsafe, too, if you ask me. You 0 
be on your way to the Shakspere Cl 

“As a matter of fact,’ said Henry 
am.” (Continued on Page 54) 
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. the car that has earned so enviable a 
reputation for modest upkeep and 
| | long life. 
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IGNITION FOR FORDS 


apes is the opinion expressed 
by thousands of Ford drivers 
who have put Delco Ignition on 
their Fords. Delco, recognized by 
most authorities as the world’s 
finest ignition system, furnishes a 
hot, accurately-timed spark which 
makes your Ford engine operate 
smoothly at all speeds—at low 
speed in traffic as well as high 
speed on the road. 


The Delco Ignition Distributor 
for Fords is quickly and easily 
installed in place of the present 
Ford timer. It is rigid in construc- 
tion and simple in operation. One 
of the special features being an 
automatic spark advance that 
makes rarely necessary the use of 
the spark lever on the steering 
column. 


The reduced upkeep cost made 
possible by smoother oper- 
ation will soon pay for the 
equipment, 

This ignition distributor 
is of standard Delco type 
and quality. It is priced 
at $13—with Delco coil 
for Fords, $5.50 extra. See 


your nearest dealer or 
United Motors Branch. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Then jump in and I’ll give you a lift.” 
Doctor Creel slowly secreted his automatic 
again and made room for Henry. He 
sighed suddenly as the car gathered head- 
way and moved on. “You know,” he said, 
“‘T’ve been heart and soul for this produc- 
tion of the club’s as an artistic tour de 
force; you know how I’ve worked. It’s the 
very thing we need here culturally; but 
this—well, this tragedy has simply clouded 
everything. Every other issue seems 
brushed aside. Public sentiment is entirely 
concerned with it. Feeling—feeling is run- 
ning high. I wish to God,” said the doctor, 
his round face very grave, ‘‘that we could 
lay hands on old Knude’s murderer and as 
quickly as possible. It would be better for 
everyone around here—dissipate the ten- 
sion in the air and release us all to nor- 
mality.” ceo By a 

“You, yourself, Creel, must have a num- 
ber of theories to advance,’”’ said Henry 
mildly. 

“Oh, theories! We all have those and I 
am no exception. But any on which I per- 
sonally place reliance are based, of course, 
on very fundamental principles; on the 
assertion of certain eternal human charac- 
teristics that work out in human conduct as 
revealed in—er—both life and literature. 
Have you ever read Crime and Punish- 
ment, by Dostoyevsky, Henry?”’ Henry 
had not. ‘You should read it. Great 
stuff—Russian literature. Something to 
chew on; a chart, actually, of mordant be- 
haviorism—if you get me. But in the pres- 
ent instance! There are certain parallels 
between the Knude case and the Dostoyey- 
sky story. Here, as in the Russian story, 
we have a crime of murder committed with 
hideous violence on an aged person for a 
sordid financial motive, and I am convinced 
personally that there are other parallels. 
The effacing of evidence points to a person 
of some mentality. I believe that with time 
and observation resemblances may run 
deeper. As Raskolnikov was drawn by the 
magnet of his memories and his conscience 
to repeat his visits to the scene of his vile 
crime, so it is just possible that a sick and 
sore soul—a psyche, in the modern par- 
lance—living unsuspected in our midst, 
may bring about his own undoing by just 
such an operation of mind. I myself believe 
it possible.’ 

“Tt is more than possible,” said Henry; 
“but in the meantime, why don’t you get 
yourself appointed a special constable, 
Creel, with full powers of search and ar- 
rest?” 

““A lot of us have thought of that; and 
I think a number of deputy constables will 
be sworn in shortly, if in the next few days 
the county authorities do not act more effi- 
ciently. But here we are.” 

There they were indeed. The Shakspere 
Club welcomed them effusively and gath- 
ered around them in reproof. 

“Twenty minutes late!’”’ cried Miss 
Disston, shaking her finger at Henry. 

“Yes, and would have been much later 
but for my rescue.’”’” Doctor Creel rubbed 
his hands together. ‘‘Where do you think 
I found Antonio this evening? Playing 
around all by himself in the dark in the 
middle of those thick sumacs down at the 
end of the Hollow Bridge.” 

“‘In the sumacs—at this time of night!’ 
cried Mrs. Kelm. 

“Yes, and without hair or hide of any- 
thing to protect himself with.” 

‘““Why, mercy’s sake, what does that 
mean?” 

“It doesn’t mean a thing,’”’ said Henry 
boredly. ‘‘I wasn’t looking for trouble— 
and so I didn’t find any.” 

“Oh, but to come down that lonely 
road and go through the hollow without 
anything to depend on!” 

“Perhaps,” cried Miss Disston, with a 
touch of coquetry, ‘‘Antonio has more to 
depend on than we realized when he says, 
‘IT am arm’d and well prepar’d’—what I 
mean is’’—as the club looked a little 
baffied—‘‘what I mean is, he may have a 
special drag.’”’ She laughed with even fur- 
ther coquetry and shook her finger again. 
“What I mean is, perhaps Mr. Semple got 
a pass from our village murderer.” 

It was, Henry thought, the silliest, poor- 
est joke he had ever heard; it struck him 
for the first time that Miss Disston herself 
was silly. But as a joke, the club hailed it 
with pleasure, breaking into little cries and 
exclamations, all except—for the briefest 
possible moment—Doctor Creel. In the 
doctor’s eyes Henry surprised for the fleet- 
est interval a curious expression—a startled 
analytical, weighing gleam that vanished 
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immediately, as his hearty chuckle blended 
with the others’ laughter. Then with a 
brisk clapping of his plump, well-kept 
hands, Doctor Creel summoned his cast 
to the business of the evening. 


Pees 


Bao he slept Henry took out and 
examined the love penny Inga had 
given to him. He would, he decided, carry 
it for her on his person, in his bill fold. The 
thing was worn and small and dully:discol- 
ored, and, as she said, might easily be lost. 
He realized now that apart from distressing 
Inga by its loss, it had a certain value, in 
that it would supply him with an oppor- 


tunity for seeing her again. It called back 


Inga’s image now, and Henry went over it 
rather carefully, tallying it with remem- 
bered deductions. Yes, Inga was very 
beautiful—as he had decided long ago. It 
surprised him that he had not talked with 
her before this:“that- he had-not developed 
the possibilities in that contact and ex- 
change-of glance which had begun between 
them so long ago. But now it would be dif- 
ferent. The little coin would be a wedge to 
pry off that peculiar burden of inertia and 
timidity that had overlain his thoughts of 
Inga. It might be pleasant, indeed, to be- 
come Inga’s friend in fact as in fancy, and 
he found himself remembering what Inga 
had said about her absence—two weeks. In 
two weeks then he could see Inga again. 

He considered the coin itself. It was ro- 
mantic. No wonder Inga valued it for a 
sentimental association. Even he could get 
a thrill. It had lain in the hands of lovers— 
been passed as the currency of passion and 
avowed intention. A man wishing to marry 
a woman simply gave her the coin—that 
was what Inga had said.. 

It struck Henry suddenly how simply 
they ordered these things in an older, more 
primitive community. What a saving of 
nerves, confusion, fear, embarrassment for 
a man who was involved with a wish to 
place himself in such a situation—and per- 
haps failed a little in his courage! : 

At seven o’clock the following evening 
Henry was surprised to receive a visit from 
Doctor Creel. 

The doctor had driven out over the long 
road, coming ostensibly from a patient that 
way and stopping for a friendly chat, as he 
said. But he quickly got to the point. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘“we acted today on 
that suggestion of yours—to have deputies 
sworn in among us and buckle right down 
to brass tacks on this thing. about old 
Knude. Fred Shookers and Elam Haynes 
and I were sworn in before the justice this 
afternoon. You can see for yourself that 
that ought to simplify things and put 
everybody on the qui vive around here, and 
bring forward some kind of action.” 

“Tt certainly should,” said Henry, ‘if 
you get more of a hand in it, Creel.” 

“Well, lL intend to do all I can, and that’s 
why I stopped here tonight. Frankly speak- 
ing, I shall want a whole lot-of codperation 
from the intelligent element around here, 
from those who have the leisure and the 
type of mind to giveit. From—tomakemy 
point clear—from you, for one, Henry.” 
And the doctor paused, with a direct pene- 
trating glance at Henry through his large 
round-lensed spectacles. 

“Well, Creel’—Henry sobered—“any- 
thing that I can do to track down Knude’s 
murderer, anything in the world I can do to 
help unearth him, you—and everybody 
abe, for that matter—ought to know I'll 

Owe 

“Exactly. You can be a whole lot of 
help, Henry, working in a quiet way along 
certain lines of investigation.’”’ Creel was 
stern, silent, thoughtful. 

“You know, to my mind, this thing’s 
had an unfortunate publicity, with very 
barren result. The county people have run 


down three suspects; two at Rogersville— 


Italians—and another at Little River. Day 
laborers, all of them. They are being held; 
but it is ridiculous, in my opinion, to asso- 
ciate this sort of person with the Knude 
affair. And the false clews, crank letters— 
the extradition papers, for instance, which 
brought about the arrest in Warwick 
County of a perfectly harmless citizen with 
a perfectly decent alibi—all the unearthing 
of old sores, old neighborhood feuds and 
scandals, with their opportunities for back- 
biting and reprisal, gets us nothing. You 
already know my theory—that an intelli- 
gent but periodically subnormal person, 
well acquainted with Knude’s place and 
habits, and presumably living here, is in- 
volved. I haven’t the least idea of identity; 
it is a purely impersonal thing for me; an 


\ 


“perfect liberty to undertake freer, 


“services at their command and was ent 


| 
September 20, jp 
P 


opportunity merely to test out certain | 
of psychological study; but I believe |, 
Tam on the right track; and this aftern 1 
on the organization of a Citizens’ Vigil ¢ 
Committee for Christian Hollow—g 1} 
designed to work with the authorities ig 
at the same time feel in.no way confine t 
their method of procedure; that is, han 
original methods’ of search—I plasedl 
indorsed. In fact, I was made chairm: 
the committee itself and deputized to, 
for it, which is why I have called.” 

Henry waited. 

“There are two things in my opi) 
that should be done at once on the pai, 
the vigilance committee. A dragnet 1; 
be thrown out covering this entire rey; 
with the end in view to working inde ; 
gably to discover the whereabouts of 
loot.” And Doctor Creel sent another p 
ing glance at Henry. It occurred: 
Henry—as it had at times before—|\ 
swiftly the terminology of an event is ge, 
on by some natures, like Doctor Cre; 
“And to establish, by a careful verbal q ; 
tionnaire, an exact accounting of e: 
hour, every minute spent that evening) 
every man, woman or child in Chris, 
Hollow.” 

“That,” said Henry, “‘will be some |: 
tract, Creel—harder perhaps than fins, 
the loot.” | 

“It can be done by enough of us. 7 
yourself. You, yourself, for instance, wi' 
not find such an accounting impossibl)| 
make?” 

““My evenings are all alike. That 
was no exception. My supper, my pipe 
hour over a book, after the chores aro 
my place were finished. ‘The simple an; 
of the poor’ boob,” said Henry pleasan 
“but my cat is the only other being {| 
can corroborate me.” ga 

“Ah, you are lucky.” Doctor C 
smiled. “Well, I am going to put a sp 
in-your wheel—in'‘the wheel of your sin 
annals, Henry—tomorrow night. I 
going to ask you to go over to the Kn 
place with me at eight o’clock tomor 
evening.” Repth 

Henry started. a 

“The Knude place?”’ 


“cc 


aT ay 

You agreed to assist me, and I beli 
that a visit there is of the first importa 
I’ve been over the place before, of 
but two minds working together i 
gently combing it, may unearth so 
fresh. I shall, of course, be armed,” Do 
Creel added. ; oe 

“Oh, yes, [remember you told me. ‘ 
Russians revisit the scenes of their crim 


said Henry. ‘‘You think we may c 

upon the criminal lurking somewl 

near?” . 
“Possible, but hardly probable- 


soon.’”’ Doctor Creel smiled, and rising, 
on his gloves. “‘The operation of hun 
conscience is curious.. What is presentl 
necessity, a literal craving, in the beginn 


_is a form of terror, of horror, of utter a) 


sion and distaste. I doubt if at the pres 
date one could induce the murderer to 


“visit the, place—voluntarily. Least of 


willingly to lay his hand on any object 
possession belonging’ to the murder 
That, even the crudest police records sh 
to be a principle of incrimination in 
earlier stages. But I think we shall fini 
perhaps some new slant or aspect that ' 
pay us; and I myself, as I say, will 
armed.” :., 
“Well,” said Henry,: “‘I’ll leave that 
you and welcome. But what I 
know is, why pick me out? TI 
plenty of people better acquain 
with this. I hadn’t seen Knude 
time.” , 1 
“Oh, a new mind, new blood.” — 
waved his hand. ‘You say you hadn't s 
Knude in quite a while?” =~ 7 
““Nearly two years.” _ 
“But you saw him at his funeral.” 
“T’m no ghoul,” said Henry stiffly. 
“Tut-tut! You are hard on your to 
Henry. A little morbid, perhaps, but na 
ral—people turning out that way. Bu 
had heard you were absent—that } 
said you wouldn’t be connected in % 
way ” 
“What person of sense would?” § 
Henry, and had the feeling of quot 
someone. sl 
He held the lamp to light a return 
path for Doctor Creel, as he had done 
Inga, but his task was much less please 
“Creel is a good man—a good wo! 
this town, and popular; but he is an 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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“Pm making real 
money now” 


“See that couponP  Re- 
member the day you urged 
me to send it toScranton?P It 
was the best thing I ever did. 


“Mr. Carter called me in 
to-day. Said he’d been watch- 
ing my work for some time 
—ever since he learned I was 
studying with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence 
Schools. 


“Then he asked me if I 
thought I could take over 
Bill Stevens’ job. I told him 
I was sure that I could—that 
I had had that goal in. view 
ever since I started my I.C.S. 
course. 


“I start to-morrow, Mary, 


at an increase of $60 a month. 
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time study helps a man to get 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
some ways and will overreach himself some- 
time. And may I be around when it hap- 
pens,” Henry added fervently as he closed 
the door. 

As he and the doctor, in the latter’s 
banana roadster, rolled up to the Knude 
place the following night, Henry was struck 
with the utter contrast between the simple 
rural setting and the terrible deed of vio- 
lence that had been performed. In the wan 
light the low white homely old dwelling, 
like a gray moth crouched on the dark 
knoll that held it, was peace and tranquil- 
lity itself in every wall and chimney. 

“Tt seems strange,’ said Henry, ‘‘to 
think of what went on inside there. I don’t 
like to think of it at all, and in connection 
with old Knude. A decent upright old fel- 
low. He had failed a lot lately and had 
grown quite infirm. He went into the fields 
a little in the summer, but mostly he sat in 
his chair reading his Bible or talking over 
old times. Any human being who would 
take advantage of an old soul like that!” 

“How do you know he sat in his chair 
and read his Bible? You hadn’t seen him 
in two years.” 

Henry checked himself. Inga had told 
him, but he wasn’t going to mention her. 

“Well, I am repeating rumors, of course. 
And I could see how much he had failed, at 
our last meeting. Naturally he wouldn’t 
improve in the meantime.” 

Doctor Creel had stopped the car. 

“We are just in good time. As far as we 
have figured it out, Knude was killed at 
eight o’clock. It is just ten minutes to eight 
now. Now if you'll just hop out first, 
Henry. Here is a key to the side door—of 
course, we hayen’t got the front one yet— 
and you have matches? Then if you’ll just 
go on ahead and open the door you'll find a 
lamp on the table just inside. Put there 
purposely. I’ll be after you in just a min- 
ute, bringing up the heavy guns. But per- 
haps you’d like my flash light also.” 

“T can see perfectly,” said Henry. 

He felt not a little bored by Creel’s 
machinations and schemes, and completely 
out: of sympathy with this phase of the 
Citizens’ Vigilance Committee. There was 
nothing, he was sure, to be gained by a visit 
to the Knude house. Yet now a mild curi- 
osity stirred him as he remembered that it 
was Inga’s key he carried, that this small 
path had known her visiting foot, this pros- 
pect of mild fields, garden lot and fowl 
houses had Jain in her line of vision. 

The prospect was completely empty. 
The fowl houses, the cow barn had been re- 
lieved of their tenants by township officials 
pending the arrival of Knude’s only rela- 
tive—a nephew living in the Far West. No 
sound was audible, only the faint creak of 
a board under Henry’s foot as he passed up 
the walk, the crisp crunch of dried vegeta- 
tion or gravel. 

Here, too, there was a faint elusive odor 
of dried pennyroyal, recalling the fact of 
the frost-burnt vegetation and that the 
snows had not yet begun. As Inga had 
said, snow a fortnight earlier might have 
made easy tracking. 

Then he unlocked the side door, stepped 
inside, striking a match. At the core of 
golden light shadows like great black apes 
writhed up the bare walls and slunk off into 
the corners. Henry’s hand, a little un- 
steadily, lit a glass lamp and .he looked 
around the room. 

He stood in old Knude’s sitting room. It 
still wore its air of ransacked confusion. 
Drawers of desk and cupboard were pulled 
open, the contents spilling. Only Knude’s 
table, his chair and the coat he had folded 
over its back two weeks before seemed 
normal. 

A door to the left gave back a wandering 
gleam from ranks of tin utensils, revealing 
the kitchen. A door to the right was closed, 
and, Henry knew, guarded the sinister 
revelation of Knude’s ground-floor bed- 
room. He heard a footstep, and Doctor 
Creel joined him, one hand in his pocket. 

“Well,’”’ said Creel, “here we are, and in 
a very tragic place. Let us see what we can 
find.” 

“Nothing, I am sure, of any value, 
Creel,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I don’t see the sense 
of hanging around this place, It gives me 
the creeps, I’m free to admit. The coroner 
must have been all over this before.” 

“That is where the Citizens’ Committee 
differs with you, Henry. However, it won’t 
be necessary to go all over the house. The 
upstairs, I am sure, has no bearing on this 
case. Three chambers and a storage loft, 
every corner searched. We will confine our- 
selves to these rooms. But I don’t blame 
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you for feeling uneasy. It’s a spooky mat- 
ter, coming back to a place like this, to the 
spot where a man now dead knew his last 
moments of peace; and where—who 
knows?—his spirit may at this very mo- 
ment be endeavoring to communicate to us 
some last message, some last word of fare- 
well, or more probably accusation. Two 
weeks ago at this moment old Andrew 
Knude must have been preparing for bed, 
little dreaming of the fate that awaited him. 
You spoke of his habits, of his reading the 
Bible. You were right. Here it is. Unques- 
tionably Knude held it in his hands on that 
last night, at just about this time. It is 
probably one of the last things his living 
fingers touched. Heavy, isn’t it?” 

Doctor Creel picked up the Bible and 
thrust it suddenly into Henry’s hands. 
Henry started and nearly dropped it, then 
laid it down. 

“Of course, Creel. Knude was an old 
man and used an eighteen-pounder.”’ 

“You look white,” said Creel; . “you'd 
better sit down.’’ And he pressed Henry 
into the armchair. ‘‘I want you to do it for 
another reason too. I want, if possible, to 
visualize exactly Knude’s possible position 
and occupation at the moment when the 
murderer more than likely had*him under 
observation preliminary to the—er—and 
V’ll tell you what! I’!l ask you to sit in the 
chair a moment, with Knude’s Bible and, 
if you’ll be good enough, wearing Knude’s 
coat—for the sake of illusion.” 

“His coat! Good Lord, Creel, what 
for?’’ Henry asked, paling a little. 

“Realism,’”’ snapped the doctor,. “‘if 
you'll be so kind.” And he unfolded the 
garment briskly and extended it. i 

Henry complied, with a slight shiver, 
handing his own coat to Creel. For a few 
minutes then he sat compliant while the 
doctor whisked about the room making 
notes, taking positions. ‘ 

He was thoroughly glad when, clothed 
once more in his own, Creel led him to the 
kitchen, and the two—Creel guiding and 
suggesting—went over the minutiz of the 
place. But with the doctor’s hand presently 
on the closed bedroom door, Henry balked, 
with a certain premonition. 

“Must we—must we go in here, Creel? 
I—I tell you frankly I hate it like the 
dickens. I never was able to endure the 
sight of blood, or anything pertaining to 
this kind of thing. And if they’ve left the 
whole shindy as it was—as it’s been de- 
scribed re 

For reply Creel flung open the door and 
extended the lamp. This, like the other 
room, carried its own testimony and sug- 
gestion, but Henry hardly realized it. For 
his premonition—a condition that had been 
threatening him ever since he had entered 
the house—came true. And immediately 
the room turned into a wheeling bubble of 
confused colorings. 

“Good Lord,” he gasped, ‘‘I’m going to 
be sick!” 

And at-once he was. 
him out to the porch again, and here Henry 
clung shuddering for a space to a pillar. 


“Sorry,” he gasped; ‘‘ picked the wrong . 
Had no idea. But I’m a 


number, Creel. 
weak sister, I guess. Mighty ashamed, but 
I never could stand such things.” 

“No matter,’”’ said Doctor Creel; “your 
nerves are not in good shape, I see. I’ve 
got aromatic spirits of ammonia in the ear.” 

“ Air’s all I need,’’ moaned Henry; but 
he had another fit of shuddering before he 
controlled his spasm of nausea, at the foot 
of the garden, half falling into the arms of a 
big forsythia bush that restored normality 
by the prickly contact of its thorns. 

“‘No good on earth, Creel—just that! 
Can’t dabble in crime and punishment, I 
guess,’’ Henry smiled ruefully. “‘I—I had 
no idea this stuff would affect me so.”’ 


“No,” said Doctor Creel, ‘I shouldn’t ~~ 


have expected it myself? but we never can 
tell. Well, I’ll take you home, Henry, and 
bring somebody else.” 

Henry bade him good night thankfully 
and hastened into his house. 

“Not made of Creel’s stuff,’’ he re- 
flected; ‘‘these medical men—too callous.”’ 

But as he undressed he discovered some- 


* thing that completely drove a review of his 


own defects and Doctor Creel’s superior 
powers completely from his mind. The bill 
fold was gone from the breast pocket of his 
coat. He had—he must have dropped it 
during one of the violent muscular spasms 
that had sent him staggering against the 
pillar or the forsythia. 

That meant a trip back to the detestable 
place tomorrow. Not for the purse itself. 
The few papers and bills it carried would 


\ 


activity!’ Henry burst out. 


_his pipe, Henry’s cat turned into 
‘pine and leaped, an-armored ball, 


Doctor Creel got 


_of plug cut, “I got to ask you to comeal 
‘with me downtown to. the villa 


never take him willingly to so gruese 
association. But the twenty-four. 
piece must be found. . eiga 
But his search, made the following aft 
noon, was fruitless. He examined very cg 
fully the area near the porch pillar a 
under the projecting porch floor, and q 
the region of the forsythia, but with; 
finding his property. The thought | 
curred that he might have dropped it 
side, and having no key, he stood up ck 
to the window, peering through the p 
He could get a perfect view of the em; 
living room, and beyond this, the 
with the factors of last night’s rehears 
there was no bill fold. He was compel) 
to leave without it. | 
The loss of the love penny brought wi 
it a sense of curious desolation and perso) 
grievance. In the first place, the very thi 
Inga feared had happened. She had lost} 
coin. In the second place, his loss y 
greater than hers, for he would lose t} 
confidence, respect and reliance up 
strength so essential between man a 
woman. He would seem only a lus 
reed to Inga. -¥ 
He slept so poorly on this thought ¢} 
he went over to Knude’s again on the {f 
lowing day and searched once more; | 
without success. On his way back, at t 
foot of the farm path, he met Minor Mo 
a village loafer, dawdling along t! 
Minor fell in. a... 
“You be’n up to Knude’s, Henry?” 
‘Made a short cut through,” said Hen 
eurtly. 


“Thought I see you. Thought I see y 
yestiddy aft’noon too. Lookin’ in the w 
dow—moochin’ round up there.” 

“No,” said Henry, and wondered why 
had lied. : ee 

But Minor Moss always rubb 
wrong way. And why was Min 
hanging around? rn 

Minor explained: i 

“Doctor Creel’s idea—some of 
post the roads around here. Scout 
My shift these two days. Sheriff | 
watchin’ the place last week, | 
him off. Now the Citizens’ Co 
busy about it. Doctor Creel’s ac 

“Oh, to hell with Doctor Cre 


He was sore with his sens 
sore with the meddlesome p1 
Creel, who had caused it. He 
ward, bitterly wondering wh 
trail of research would lead, 
discomfort he would bring abo 

He was not long in suspe 
o’clock that evening, as he me 


kitchen table. A moment later 
barked on his porch, and there w: 
tap. va 
When Henry opened the door 
Mahlon Stroad, the deputy she! 
ing there, and behind Mahlon, 
automobile with two men in it. 

“Henry,” said Stroad, shifting | 


They’s a bunch of people down ‘ 
wants to see you.” 

“Why,” said Henry,, ‘‘are th 
another committee meeting?” _ 

“Tt might be said they are,” s 
“‘an’ as man to man, an’ ‘a perso 
who’s always respected you 
spects you still—I may say, 
mebbe you’d better attend 
cide not to, it’s my painful 
of this district, to take you. 1 
fact, Henry, there are se 
ferred against you. by the C 
mittee—and particularly. by ! 


of gravity and close consideration 


a long central table. 
standing—speaking. 
Creel. . 
But what stirred Henry was the 
Creel held in his hand. It was his 
fold, and on the table, in the full glo 
light, lay another. Inga’s love 
Henry stepped forward sharply, bu 
stopped him. a 
“Sit down, Semple,” a voice said, 
kindly, and brushed him into a chair 
Doctor Creel went on speak 
he ,had to say—essentially—was 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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“The Sea Hawk” Springs to Life! 


ROM out the printed page of Rafael Sabatini’s novel the Sea 
Hawk has sprung to life upon the motion picture screen. In thou- 
sands of theatres he lives through his daring adventures; toils as a galley slave 
’ beneath the sting of the lash; fights with flashing scimitar as ship is rammed to ship; 
loves and kidnaps and saves 
the girl who holds his heart. 
“The Sea Hawk,’ pre- 
sented by Frank Lloyd Pro- 
ductions, Inc., is 
a sixteenth cen- 
tury sea story. 
Milton Sills 
(left) plays the 
title rdle—the 
most colorful of 
all screen char- 
acters. Watch 
for this photo- 
play at your 
local theatre. 
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Abe and Mawruss Now Movie Magnates 


S IT? Can it be? Potash and Perlmutter, the famous fifty-fifty partners, 
formerly cloaks and suits in stylish mixtures, now cloaking ‘“‘beauts’’ in 
moving pictures? 

Right you are. Samuel Goldwyn has taken Montague Glass’s famous 
characters, brought them to Hollywood, and made them movie magnates. 
You can see them above watching their vivid vampire do her stuff for the 
“big scene”’ in their first picture. 

It’s ‘‘Laugh Week’”’ when you see this at your local theatre. You’ll laugh 
until you’re weak. It is titled ‘‘In Hollywood with Potash and Perlmutter,” 
and Alexander Carr, George Sidney, Betty Blythe and Vera Gordon are 
featured. Alfred Green directed from Frances Marion’s script. 


The Morning After 


HAT’S the biggest 
thrill in an actress’s 
life? It must be the morn- 
ing after the first night, when 
she reads what the reviewers 
have to say about her acting. 


e i 2 “Mad f the Streets” 
It’s Only Reel Life, Florence adonna of the Streets Andi Collees, pMaore tll che 


ILORENCE VIDOR, appearing in “Hus- 
bands and Lovers,’’ has a weepy hang-over 
‘er an emotional scene before the camera. 
“ector John M. Stahl is doing his best to 
per her up, and Lew Cody is about to start 
| funniest story. Lewis Stone, the third 
ir in “Husbands and Lovers,” is probably in 
) foreground doing a comic imitation. 

This drama is another result of 
the Louis B. Mayer-John M. Stahl 
_combination. Remember ‘‘ The Dan- 
gerous Age’’ and ‘‘Why Men Leave 
Home’’? 


HE emotional Na- 

zimova is said to 
touch the peak of her 
career in ‘‘Madonna of 
the Streets,’”’ an» Edwin 
Carewe production, in 
which she is co-featured 
with Milton Sills. It is 
a strong dramatic story, 
laid in London. As a 
novel it was known as 
“The Ragged Messen- 
ger’ by W. B. Maxwell. 


role of an actress in “‘Flirt- 
ing With Love,’’ shows you 
how it feels when they say 
nice things. 

“Flirting With Love”’ fea- 
tures Conway Tearle with 
Miss Moore. It is their first 
appearance together and a 
delightful comedy drama is 
the result. John aan 
Francis Dillon, who 
made ‘‘Flaming 
Youth,”’ directed. 
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distinctive 
~ good / 


Milch cows of the highest grade 
supply the milk for Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate. This pure milk 
is blended with the chocolate in 
big mixing kettles just as it comes 
in hourly, fresh from the farm. 


And of all the varieties of cocoa 
beans, only six of the choicest go 
into Peter’s—and only the very 
finest grades of these. 


This is why the fine rare flavor 
created by Daniel Peter fifty 
years ago has never varied. 


A flavor unique today—smooth 
and rich—that only Peter’s has. 


Peter’s milk chocolate is dif- 
ferent—distinctive— good. 
You'll like the fine rare flavor of 
it. Ask for Peter’s today. 


Send 20 cents for the famous 
Peter’s assortment package—plain 
—almond—croquettes. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates 
Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Peters 


High as the Alps 
in Quality 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

the previous Wednesday evening, while re- 
turning to town by way of the Hollow 
Bridge, he had observed someone engaged 
in some peculiar activity in the sumac 
bushes, which grew very thickly and in 
broad patches in that region. He had 
slowed down and made a very deliberate 
approach. As he reached the point where 
the individual was so engaged he had cov- 
ered him and ordered him to come out. It 
proved to be Henry Semple. 

Semple had made no explanation what- 
ever, beyond saying that he was on his way 
to the Shakspere Club; but -he had ap- 
peared confused, triumphant, as though 
excited by some secret thought; and more, 
had stated frankly that he didn’t need a 
firearm—this in the face of sworn public 
cooperation for protection. Later, in the 
presence of Shakspere Club members, he 
had openly acknowledged the situation in 
which he had been found and repeated his 
feeling of immunity. Proof would be forth- 
coming on this, if desired. Doctor Creel 
bowed. Immediately he, the doctor, had 
taken Henry Semple into the field of his 
own personal investigation, along applied 
psychological lines. 

Here the doctor diverged slightly, touch- 
ing on the processes of applied criminal 
psychology, on criminology itself and the 
records supplied by pathological research 
in cases of subnormality and latent manic 
tendency; but be broke off presently, stat- 
ing that he desired to be brief. 

He related then how, his suspicions awak- 
ened, he had called at Henry Semple’s 
home and put certain leading questions; 
how Henry had denied having seen old 
Knude in two years; how he had contra- 
dicted himself the following evening, re- 
vealing himself conversant with Knude’s 


| habits; how, accompanying Doctor Creel 


to the Knude place, he had fallen into a 
state of violent progressive illness, as one 
by one the symbols of Knude and his trag- 
edy were revealed; how, in spite of this, 
sentinels posted along the road to the 
Knude place had seen Henry Semple return 
again, and yet again, under the eternal law 
of alternating fascination and repulsion; 
how he was even seen standing for a long 
interval staring through the window of 
Knude’s sitting room; how finally he, him- 
self, in taking Henry’s coat, had removed 
the bill fold they now saw, ‘‘under the in- 
spiration of the moment,” and had found in 
it a piece of Norwegian money of unde- 
niably circumstantial interest—in fact, a 
piece of money similar to a boxful over- 
looked on old Knude’s desk. 

Here Henry broke bounds from his chair. 

“Pooh!” he cried. ‘‘Pooh and bah! 
Creel, you are insane! A pocket piece! A 
foreign coin anyone might have—and which 
you yourself stole.” 

Doctor Creel ignored him, bowing again 
to his colleagues. 

on is that all,” he said; “nor is that 


These aspects were, of course, but the 
superficial ones. Of themselves they would 
have been utterly insufficient. But there 
was other matter. 

It was not to be supposed that Henry 
Semple’s presence in the sumacs—his sus- 
picious movements on that dark evening— 
should go uninvestigated. He, Doctor 
Creel, with Minor Moss, Ben Tovey and 
the two Gear boys, had made a careful, un- 
remitting daily search of the whole bridge 
region—‘‘with no result until this afternoon 
at four o’clock. A rusted shovel was dis- 
covered close by the near bridge abutment, 
and after considerable scraping and digging 
in a cinder pile a certain find was exhumed. 
On the exact spot, gentlemen, in the exact 
clump of sumaes from which Henry Semple 
was seen to emerge that evening. I think,” 
Doctor Creel added gravely, ‘‘that with 
this, the case for the Citizens’ Vigilance 
Committee will rest.” 

Henry, attempting here to rise again, felt 
himself restrained. 

“Sit still, Semple;’’ and another voice 
said, “‘Let him see it, Stroad.” 

Mahlon Stroad now brought a pine box 
and set it on the table. It was from this 
that he took, before Henry’s astonished 
eyes, a singular-looking object. 

“This here is what Doctor Creel and his 
crowd found buried in them sumacs, at 
four o’clock this aft’noon.”’ 

It was a muddied, weather-stained bed 
blanket. 

Unrolled, two objects lay inside: An ax, 
with the legend ‘‘A. Knude’”’ burned clearly 
im the handle, and a big brass country-door 

ey. 
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Mahlon Stroad worked on his quid 
furiously. 

“T think I may say, as one who’s be’n 
your friend, Henry—and you have many 
friends—that there ain’t a doubt but things 
will clear up for you; but under the circum- 
stances you can see that my hands are tied. 
There are charges to press against you, and 
I’ll ask you to come with me for the night.” 

But Doctor Creel sprang up dramatically. 

“Why beat around the bush? Why not 
call spades spades? Henry Semple, you are 
arrested in the name of this commonwealth 
for the murder of Andrew Knude.” 


Iv 


ENRY SEMPLE sat in the Christian 

Hollow lock-up, as he had sat for four 
days; four days in which a divided public 
opinion churned the air of Christian Hollow 
in a literal tempest of controversy, accusa- 
tion, ridicule and ill feeling. Begun on the 
night of Henry’s arrest, it had waxed fast 
and furious with his formal arraignment 
before the justice of the peace the following 
morning. Warned that any statements he 
might make would be used against him, if 
desired, Henry had wrapped himself in a 
mantle of contemptuous bitter silence as he 
faced Doctor Creel and his cohorts. 

Nor had his personal friend, Matthew 
Birdsall, the justice, signed at once the 
final warrant of commitment for the grand 
jury as the Creel party had desired; there 
was, Birdsall claimed and Stroad abetted, a 
technical insufficiency that should be looked 
into. And Stroad had taken him back to 
the lock-up, a civic bone of contention, to 
set the town by its ears. It was the best, 
Stroad said, that he and his friends could 
do. The townies were solidly with Doctor 
Creel, but his friends would quibble and 
raise all possible delay, with the result, 
however, uncertain. It was more than 
likely that Henry would be made uncom- 
fortable. 

In the meantime he was not so badly off 
in the lock-up. Stroad was an efficient 
sheriff and the lock-up was clean, white- 
painted and wholesome, and supplied as far 
as possible by Hat Stroad, the sherift’s wife, 
with certain zsthetic touches designed to 
make Henry feel at home—a gay woolen 
crazy quilt, some sofa pillows, a talking ma- 
chine, an album of Niagara Falls, reading 
matter, Longfellow, Lives of Confederate 
Generals, Airy-Fairy Lillian, and the like. 
It was certain that no prisoner in Christian 
Hollow had ever lain in jail in greater state 
or been supplied with a greater number of 
delicacies or a wider liberty. 

And there were other touches of delicacy. 
The Clarion had issued a special on limp 
pink sale-bill paper, but his name had been 
withheld from print, thanks to Emanuel 
Hovey’s being his friend. Hovey’s legend 
ran: 


DRAGNET THROWN OUT By CITIZENS’ Com- 
MITTEE TIGHTENS ABOUT NECK OF 
PROMINENT SUSPECT 


Everybody knew whose neck was 
meant, but it was a kindness Henry appre- 
ciated. 

As for gossip, Stroad supplied him with 
all phases. 

“They have been out, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee along with Creel, to search your 
place, Henry.”’ 

“Tell me,” asked Henry, ‘“‘have they 
found the loot?” 

He had tried the sardonic vein from the 

beginning, but even Stroad looked serious 
at the possible inconveniences. 
_ On this, the fourth evening, Stroad came 
in looking unusually grave, reviewing the 
situation once more. He seemed pessi- 
mistic. 

“Lots of people had to laugh, and that’s 
a fact. Yet you can’t tell. There’s the stuff 
they found at the bridgehead. If it wasn’t 
for that, Creel wouldn’t have a case at all. 
As it is, it’ll be cleared, of course; but in 
the meantime there’s a lot of gabbling over 
it, and feeling is running strong. Creel’sa 
born persuader, I’m afraid. He’s been 
haranguing everybody and it’s easy to see 
how the tide’ll run for him. ’Sall circum- 
stantial, o’ course; and they couldn’t, any- 
how—no judge in his right mind—give you 
first degree.’’ Henry lifted eyes of horror. 
“But even so—a_ second-degree  sen- 
tence ——”’ 

Stroad rested his quid eloquently. 

_“T wouldn’t say it would be a turrible 
pity if you could raise a single soul had 
seen you or kep’ watch over you that 
evening.” 

“Pooh!” said Henry. ‘What possible 
motive would I have for killing Knude? 


\ 


looks after the right, and don’t you wort, 
Now I want you to eat a nee Aa 


Rogersville. My land, he et pie like I ney 
see! An’ you goin’ up to the city tomorrg| 
to be held for the grand jury an’ all—y; 
might need something that sets to the ri 
a little.” || 
“Tomorrow?’’ said Henry. 
Stroad drummed on the table gloomi) 
“Out of my hands tomorrow, Henry. 
that’s a fact. I got to take you to the cit, 


Bible, Mr. Semple?” A 
“Pooh!” Henry cried again, in a terrib 
voice. ‘ - 
But when the Stroads had igi 
and paced his snowy cell, as he had do 
so often, for four days of burning, ies 
indignation. He was sick with reser tmer 
at Doctor Creel, with silent, choking ine 
pressible fury, what time he was not to! 
by a wild desire to shout with laughte 
Across these impulses, like a cooling han 
there came—his only balm—the thov ght 
Inga. She might easily have been in h 
place. Somehow, somewhere, thi 
body Creel, with his power comple 
have laid hands on Inga and shaped 
against her. That much was sweet ti 
that he was deflecting the infernal 
interest, and suffering for her, in a sens 
And he realized even in his wrath and hi 
miliation how much Inga had come { 
mean; how more than anything else, whi 
he wanted, when he was free of all this tro! 
ble and complication, was to go to Inga, { 
find the solace and sweet comfort of hi 
presence—when he was free. q 
But there was first all sorts of tarring an 
smirching to go through. The blazoning 
his decent name through the news sheets ( 
city and county, the publicity, the absurc 
ity—yes, the travesty Creel had brougl 
upon him, to say nothing of the lurkin 
unpredictable possibility of strange di 
nouement. : 
Henry undressed in a mixture of ra 
unease and flung himself upon the 
lock-up bed for restless slumber. 
He was awakened out of the 
darkest part by a shimmer of light 
eyes, and he saw Mahlon Stroad s 
fully dressed, in the Windsor chair, 
ing quietly beside his bed. Hen: 
clock and knew the blind unreason 
of recall from utter escape to 


i 
- 


reality. ; 
“Look here, it’s only five o’ 
shouted. ‘‘Can’t you let me ha 


hard-earned peace? The city train ¢ 
leave until nine.” 
Stroad shook his head and shot t 
ished lock-up cuspidor with deadly 
sion. 
“T’m sorry, but I come and waked 
deliberate and apurpose, Henry, as 
you’d want me to. Doctor Creel — 
The name was more than Henry 
bear. Forgetting his training as an 
of the Society of Friends, forgetting 
principles of nonresistance, toleran: 
Christian passivity he ever knew, 
lated passionately upon the air his 
of Doctor Creel in complex and ¢ 
ite that ignited as they came fr 
ips. 
“Never,” finished Henry hagga 
“never let me hear that name aga 
But Stroad was smiling. 
(Continued on Page 60) — 
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That Elusive Thing Called “Style” 


VERY well-dressed woman knows that her costume must be correct 

in every detail—or fail in all. Her hosiery, for example, cannot be 

purchased indifferently. It must be selected as carefully as her most 
gorgeous frock. 


Real Silk has won its unprecedented popularity among women simply 
by serving them in the all-important matter of selection. 

The Real Silk Style Service, with headquarters in New York and 
Paris, assures you of the most authentic shades and helps you match the 
exact shades of your gowns and shoes. 


oe 


2? 
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You buy this luxurious, long-wearing silk hosiery at a saving, direct from 
our mills, through the Real Silk Representative who calls at your home. 


To insure service —top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle. Every pair is 


HOsSIERY MI 


Indianapolis lLndiana 


=- See = eo? by 
This gold button identifies the poten sass 
authorized Real Silk Representa- , 

tive when he calls at your home 
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SPARK PLUGS 


Here’s the plug for you!—a big, sure-firing, long-lived plug to which you can 
always pin your faith. It outwears three ordinary plugs. 


The Bosch is a quality plug through and through,—designed right, built with 
the utmost care and thoroughly inspected and tested. 


The new red Bosch Spark Plug is gas-tight, is.impervious to heat and high 
voltage, has crescent-shaped, nickel steel electrodes that give a broad ribbon- 
spark. The insulator is Ambosite (non-porcelain) making it thoroughly 
strong and dependable. Sent C. O. D. if your dealer can’t supply you. Give 
name, year and model of your car. Get genuine Bosch Plugs—they’re red! 


Regular Sizes $1.00 
Ford@ Size: 75 %cents 


You need these other Bosch Necessities 


Bi Syer Ba@_S*Ga it Bk SC ad 
Windshield Shock Absorber Ignition System 


Wiper “Electric” TYPE 600 FOR FORDS 

A new device that A new ignition system— 
controls car springs big, dependable,efficient, 
perfectly and pro- waterproof — automatic 
vides true riding spark advance. Makes 
Farsiocdee low cost starting easy—adds power 
Prices per pair: For 


_ and penne eves gesand 
Fords $10. For Medium Cars $15. Tleaheeniosees atk Gee 
For Heavy Cars and Trucks $20, 


clean—prevents all igni- 
BOSCH MAGNETO 


tion troubles, Price $12.75 
CORPORATION 

Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dealers: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for those who can qualify as Official Bosch Dealers. Write or wire. 


An absolutely reliable au- 
tomatic cleaner that is op- 
erated electrically. Not af- 
fected by engine speeds. 
Puts no burden on the bat- 
tery. Requiresnoattention. 
$9.50. A real quality unit. 


AMERICAN 


Branches : 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“A little afraid you got to, Henry—more 
or less—though in a different way. Doctor 
Creel’s name is mud, I may say right now. 
I doubt he’ll lead another campaign to de- 
tect a criminal in a-long time. I doubt 
folks’ll stop laughin’ in a year o’ Sundays. 
That’s what I come to tell you, Henry. 
I got to give you a body blow. Buck up 
and take it like a man. You did not murder 
Andrew Knude!”’ 

“God of battles, Stroad, you don’t tell 
me!” cried Henry. ‘‘Then who did?” 

“A man who lays dead out in Toledo, 
Ohio, this minute. Run over and had both 
legs cut off yestiddy aft’noon. Died in a 


“hospital there an’ made his dep’sition just 


before the end. ’Thorities wired his con- 
fession a half hour back. And what is more, 
he supplies the missin’ motive. He was 
Knude’s nephew—the one they been wirin’ 
to out West. Seems he was kind of a bad 
egg, though not so bad as what he hatched 
out later. 

“Well, anyhow, the way it runs, him an’ 
Knude had always wrote to each other, an’ 
he was the old man’s next 0’ kin an’ expected 
to sit pretty when the old feller died. But 
I guess, one way an’ another, Knude got 
tired of his askin’ for money, an’ he let him 
know he was through an’ had made a will 
leavin’ his prop’ty elsewheres. 

“Anyway, the nephew come on East to 
see about it. He slipped in here that night 
on the q. t., gettin’ off at Willow Run and 
walkin’ over to the farm without anyone’s 
seein’ him. There him and Knude had a 
long palaver and he stayed to supper. 
After that they palavered some more and 
then quarreled pretty serious, and by an’ 
by old Andrew went to bed. An’ then the 
nephew set down and got to drinkin’ some 
bootleg stuff he had along. 

‘An’ I guess that’s really how the thing 
shaped itself. It might be called a murder 
by hooch—this new wild stuff—in two 
parts. That’s what puzzled us all so. Fur 
when he had tanked up fur Part One, the 
nephew went completely crazy and took 
the ax an’ killed his relative an’ ransacked 
around generally; then when he got tired 
he set down an’ took some more hooch an’ 
did Part Two. That’s to say, he got to the 
cunning-crazy-cool stage. He made search 
more carefully an’ found the will all right 
an’ what money Knude had there; an’ then 
he went, cool as a coocumber, to fixin’ things 
up to suit him—to his way o’ thinkin’. 

“He tidied hisself up an’ took an’ 
wrapped the ax in a blanket. Then he 
locked the house up careful, put the key 
along with the ax an’ drops down cross-field 
to the hollow. It’s dark as pitch there, but 
still in his crazy-head way he finds a broken 
shovel left by the road gang an’ digs a hole 
in the sumacs an’ buries his stuff. Then he 
slips over past the bridge and waits by the 
water tower till Number 5 comes by an’ 
stops. Then he slips into an empty an’ goes 
West. An’ I guess he’d’a’ got there all right, 
but he lay around on the way an’ still kep’ 
on hoochin’ until he hooched both his 
legs off. 

“*God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform,’’’ said Stroadsolemnly. 
“Well, you’ll probable want to dress an’ 
shave now, an’ take your leave. Hat’ll be 
havin’ your breakfast ready an’ I make no 
doubt you'll be able to eat this time. An’ 
here is some prop’rty o’ yours also.” Stroad 
laid Henry’s bill fold on the table. ‘‘ You’ll 
be takin’ everything with you, I make no 
doubt—unless you want to leave a keep- 
sake for Doctor Creel. This here little Nor- 
wegian pocket piece y 

“No,” said Henry, “I’ve got a particular 
use for that, Stroad.” 

As he left the village and mounted the 
path to his home fields peace possessed 
Henry once more; a sense of quiet triumph, 
of an eternal and just balance of affairs 
that left him strangely satisfied. Himself— 
he was rehabilitated, elevated to the position 
of an abused and popular and completely 
vindicated hero. 


September 20, 19: 


Doctor Creel! But hadn’t he hims| 
longed to be on hand to see one of the q 
tor’s plans upset or controverted? And if| 
was chosen as the unconscious agent, eo, | 
he complain? Stroad had said they wo, 
laugh at Doctor Creel for a year of Sy. 
days—it was sufficient! | 

Christian Hollow! It was back to n(| 
malcy. Crime and punishment had pass| 
on in a tidal wave. | 

Deprived of the unity of a single isg,| 
the town could fall apart once more a; 
squabble in peace. 

But after all, inveighing against this ni 
cheap Christian Hollow gained nothiy| 
The proper defense against townies—p,. 
incoming generations of mixed and me) 
types—was more scions of the older, puy_ 
stocks; more citizens descended of the o) 
line settlers, who clung to sounder prin 
ples and ideals. Family life of the bet; 
sort—a defense Henry had entirely failed 
provide! 

A look of hope and happiness settled ; 
Henry’s face as he remembered that A 
tonio—in the play—not only escaped ¢) 
legal machinations of Shylock but pr 
ently saw all his precious argosies cor 
safely back to port. | 

As he got near his house Henry saw 
woman carrying a traveling bag, hurryi 
to it by the other path. It was Inga Harr, 
And when she saw Henry she dropped h 
bag, and her face went white as death 
she ran swiftly toward him. How beautif 
she was! 

“Henry! Henry! I came as soon as Au) 
Anna wrote me. Oh, what can I say 
What did I do—when I gave you th 
dreadful coin?” 

“You did the most wonderful thing 
the world, Inga,” said Henry gravely; “y 
gave me something I am going to return’ 
you—in your hand. See? The love penn 
You remember what you told me th 
meant in the old country? Well, Inga, n 
dear, when I put this money in your har 
now it means the very same thing.” 

Henry caught Inga’s hand and press 
the skilling piece into her palm. To hissu 
prise she flung it into the grass and, cove 
ing her face with her hands, began to cry. 

“Oh, what shall I say? How will 1 t 
you? And what will you think of me? 0 
Henry, you will despise me—but { cann 
lie to you. That—that coin! Old M 
Knude never saw it! It is worth nothin 
It came from some things of my mother 
people—things she had left to me. And 
isn’t—it never was—I never heard of 
there is no such thing as a love penny’ 
Inga wept desperately. 

“But you said—you told me —— 

“T’d have told you anything. I was: 
bad as that. As long as there was no oth 
woman, I was willing just to have you s 
and look at me. Oh, I could read yo 
thoughts! I knew in the beginning what 
meant, and I knew you were shy and ni 
used to women, and I was—was even I 
signed to have it stay that way, if you ju 
wouldn’t speak. Until someone else cam 
I saw you walk home with Miss Ivy Dis 
ton twice. I passed you in the dark. Y« 
didn’t see me. I could have touched yo 
And then in the drug store I heard the 
speak your names together. Once I read 
clever woman could always find a wa 
This was my way, Henry. At least 
thought I could do it.” 4 

“And why not,” Henry cried, “if yt 
deal with a fool who hasn’t brains enous 
to find his own? Oh, Inga, what does 
matter? I’m going to kiss you.” 

He kissed Inga then, bending her sol 
half-reluctant fingers, one at a time, bat 
from her burning cheeks. It was Ve 
pleasant, and Henry voiced his decision. 

“T shall kiss you hereafter whenever 
want to!” he thundered. “Oh, don't si 
no,” he added, “after all I’ve suffered! 

“My precious man,” faltered Inga, “b' 
why should I say no? Isn’t that what 
wanted you to want when I told you abot 
the love penny?” 


” 
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Putting a Performance Copyright on 


“More Miles—Better Miles” 


Franklin power has been increased 49%. This places in the 
hands of Franklin owners an ability to cover ground that 
has never been equalled. 


Quickly under way— from 5 to 25 m.p.h. in 9 seconds 
Fast in traffic—from 10 to 40 m.p.h. in 15% seconds 
Around laggards—from 30 to50 m.p.h. in 16’/, seconds 


Rapid acceleration, however, is only one part of road 
ability. You must also have Franklin air-cooling to run all 
day, throttle wide open, without loss of power. And Franklin 
comfort, to go 300 miles or more in a day without fatigue. 


i It is the normal driving speed of 40 m.p.h.—the 100% 
| reserve power at this point for speeding up or climbing 
ih hills—the ease of handling and that unusual feeling of safety 
—which give Franklin owners more miles, better miles. 


freedom from cooling cares. Why be content with any- 
thing less satisfactory? 


+ FRANKLIN 


“How it is done’’—a 12-page booklet describing the remarkable 
yy 
LANCET, 


‘pete 


| 

| With power, speed and comfort go Franklin long life and 
| 

| 


engineering achievements which made possible Franklin’s 49% 
power increase. Sent on request. 
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the iron paused, panting. His hand rubbed 
his hair back from his forehead. A dozen 
scratches in the timber at his feet gave 
mute witness to his labors. It was as if 
iron had met iron in that conflict. The 
boss carpenter straightened and regarded 
the marred beams lovingly. 

“As sound as the day they was laid,” he 
gloated. ‘Some builders, them early 
Americans!”’ 

It was unqualified tribute. 

Exclamations fluttered and then the work 
went on. Thestones of the foundation were 
loosened and removed. Jacks were set un- 
der the sills at the proper intervals, and 
amid shouts and frequent halts to see how 
the chimney was standing it, the house was 
lifted the required four inches. Then the 
little carpenter, bending over the boards of 
the underflooring, abruptly made a startling 
offer. 

‘Well, I’ll eat my hat!’ he boomed. ‘T’ll 
eat my hat!” And he whipped a ferule from 
his pocket and began measuring. He re- 
garded the result thoughtfully and said, 
“Twenty-four inches wide, that board is. 
Some tree!”’ 

The nasal barytone droned, “Don’t sup- 
pose y’ could get lumber like that today. 
Probably’d cost a mint of money.” 

The chief carpenter snorted, ‘‘ Y’couldn’t 
buy it. It don’t grow any more. The stuff 
we build houses out of today Hey, 
Victor’’—bawling at a helper—‘‘the lady’]l 
kill you if you split that board.” Then 
coolly, ‘‘An’ the joke of it is that them old- 
timers didn’t pay a cent for it. They just 
went out in their back yard and cut it 
down.” 

It was simple statement of fact. The 
early builders felled the trees that went to 
make those great top-heavy uprights that 
are set at the four corners of each room in 
the old houses, and they felled them within 
a few feet of the building site. The boards 
and beams were hand-sawed and hand- 
planed. The very shingles were hewed out 
with an ax. Clam and oyster shells, ground 
fine, went into the making of the plaster. 
The hinges and latches, like the nails, were 
hand-hammered. Only a people building 
homes could have labored so endlessly, and 
something of their unconquered, unweary- 
ing spirit became a part of their houses. 
Even today their handiwork stands staunch 
in storms that would set later buildings to 
shivering and groaning. Ghosts will walk 
for you in empty houses fashioned during 
the past fifty years. Creaking boards, 
cracking walls, rattling windows will herald 
their unearthly approach. But the specter 
that rides in the wind to buffet the old 
Colonial house has its trouble for its pains. 


Where No Ghosts Walk 


The homestead to which I have the deed 
sits just under the shoulder of a sizable hill. 
No trees of any growth furnish it wind- 
break, and it stands alone between the high- 
way and thesea. Every storm may tear at 
it unhindered. And yet, although I am a 
person notoriously without valor and much 
given to imaginings and cowardice, I spent 
my first week in its twelve rooms quite 
alone except for white crates of furniture, 
and not a ghost walked—not even Captain 
Isaac, who persuaded his South American 
sailors to pack their sea chests with snow- 
balls gathered in the Arctic to take home to 
the folks, and who, legend has it, often re- 
turns to his whilom home and prankishly 
unbars all the outer doors and flings them 
hospitably wide. 

That I gave the place opportunity to 
prove its qualifications as a haunted house 
at all happened in this wise: I reached the 
peace of its sloping acres one Sunday morn- 
ing after a month’s wrestling with New 
York. A friend’s home was quarantined 
with scarlet fever, the decent inns were 
closed at that season, telegrams had gone 
astray, a good hotel was fifty miles away 
and the only refuge was this strange new 
home of mine. I uttered some embittered 
comment to the effect that I was condemned 
if I’d journey fifty miles to a hotel unless 
forced, and began rummaging for bedding. 

A bold courage warmed me all through the 
day. Hills were climbed, the orchard ex- 
plored, a garden plotted out, final repairs 
decided on, a new road admired, a fire laid 
in the fourteen-foot fireplace in the living 
room, and the courageous female who had 
lived all her life completely surrounded by 
the madding throng prepared to spend a 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


night entirely surrounded by scenery. In 
the late afternoon a kindly neighbor drove 
over and offered hospitality. It was refused 
with great firmness. Oh, no, I wasn’t 
afraid. Not at all. 

The man answered tactlessly, ‘‘ Well, I 
wouldn’t spend a night alone in that empty 
house forafarm. It’d be enough to turn a 
body’s hair white overnight.” 

I glared at him and compromised. 

“Tf anything happens to make me really 
nervous you may have me banging on your 
door before midnight.”’ 

“That'll be fine,’”’ his wife beamed cheer- 
fully. 

Sunset filled a turquoise sky with glory; 
then evening dimmed the splendor into the 
heliotrope of twilight. A wind began to 
whisper through the grasses and I came in 
and secured all the doors. Night filled the 
place with a thick blackness and I lighted a 
lamp. The still flaring match I put to the 
wood and paper in the fireplace. The fire 
leaped and then I began to listen. All the 
tales of horrible reality and literary terror 
crowded into my mind. Every murder 


headline and the excruciating contents of 


every mystery play emptied itself into my 
surface consciousness. And I waited, lis- 
tening. 


The Work of Colonial Craftsmen 


Where were those sly noises, those shuf- 
fling sounds and creakings, that whispered 
wailing through the rooms that belonged to 
such a setting? No latch lifted stealthily, 
no hand appeared around a door, no win- 
dow rattled, no board whined under a slip- 
ping footfall. Only the dog snored at my 
feet, nose pointed to the spluttering fire. 
Slowly my feet untied themselves from the 
chair leg and one hand reached for a near-by 
novel of mighty adventure. One must have 
one’s excitement vicariously, if no other 
way. I still listened at intervals, unre- 
warded, with that alert attention of one 
that hopes for the worst. 

The dog rose, yawned and fell down 
heavily, to snore again. I decided it was a 
profitable example. At midnight I woke 
suddenly to find that the fire had burned to 
ashes. I piled on two logs, chided the dog 
for snoring and returned to slumber again. 
No soundproof hotel room ever held such 
perfect quiet or lack of night noises as did 
that isolated house with a goodly gale beat- 
ing at its windows and doors. 5 

At six daylight awakened me and not a 
ghost had walked. For the early Amer- 
ican builder who had fashioned the house 
had made no provision in his plan for any 
such nocturnal guest; he had omitted from 
his design the paraphernalia of weak, knotty 
beams, flimsy footings, sagging doors, 
cracked ceilings and warping woodwork, all 
shoddy construction used by our best spec- 
ters to make their presence known on their 
nightly visitations. 

In fact, two centuries ago shoddy con- 
struction had not been invented. There was 
no babble then of cut-rate contractors, 
lowest bidders, doping up ready-mixed 
paint, substituting something just as good 
for good linseed oil, turpentine, white lead 
and zine oxide in paint, the soaring cost of 
equipment, materials and labor, local mar- 
ket conditions, allowances for hardware, the 
foolproof building contract, building a big- 
ger house than you could afford, or borrow- 
ing more money than you could pay back, 
and the expensive architect filled with 
originality and stunning ideas. Equipment 
was evolved on the spot by ingenuity, ma- 
terial was hewed from the live boles of age- 
less trees, and labor was a question of 
friends. Even the beauty of the old Co- 
lonial house owed no debt to professional- 
ism. Its creators aimed for utility and 
simplicity of construction without thought 
of happy combinations of brick stucco and 
shingles over frame construction or the 
charming effects that so absorb the modern 
and commercial designer of homes. And 
the result rang true. 

The English house of the day mothered 
the New England Georgian, or Colonial, as 
its craftsmen were pleased to call it, and 
produced a distinct type of architecture. 
Proportion and simplicity were its great 
virtues. English pattern books published 
by good architects furnished its structural 
detail, but the new country used a building 
material hitherto alien to their heavy de- 
signs and that material played necromancer 
with their austere stateliness, changing it to 


pleasant restfulness. A long unbroken roof 
line gave the new style gentle dignity. Win- 
dows evenly spaced, their green blinds 
primly folded back, and a carved doorway 
ineasing a door with gracious panels were 
placed in the undecorated mass of the house 
like jewels set singly. Twenty-four panes, 
touched with the blue of old glass, made 
a flashing prism of each window. 

The doorstep lay close to the dark earth, 
the cellar windows hid modestly in area- 
ways, and the stories evaded that high, awk- 
ward, boxlike line of their modern imitations 
by attaining only to a discreet height. The 
dormers, when there were dormers, were 
merely incidents in the simple pitched roof. 
But the doorway was planned for exquisite 
beauty. Here Colonial craftsmen ceased to 
be dull servants of the practical and became 
artists chanting of grave line and delicately 
turned molding. English pattern books 
were consulted and copied or renounced in 
favor of some original detail. Bitter rivalry 
over the adaptation of a column was not 
unknown. Designs were fashioned in pains- 
taking thought to do honor to the house and 
to its owner, and the fruit of the labor was 
great art. 

The maker of modern doorways called 
Colonial has striven for that early perfec- 
tion, but stock moldings, machine cut 
from shoddy wood, thwart him at every 
turn. A strip of sun-ripened wood in the 
loving hands of a master cabinetmaker has 
the advantage over a length of man-cured 
timber between the knives of a great ma- 
chine. 

But those elder builders did not devote 
themselves alone to outward design. In- 
teriors bore dignified witness to their in- 
spiration. Spaciousness was accorded the 
rooms; extensiveness not born of size, but 
proportion; of the relation of height and 
width and length; of the placing of a door 
to reveal a fragment of a room beyond and 
tantalize the imagination with a sugges- 
tion of space. A solidity of construction 
gave permanence to the place. Hand- 
hewed beams, lead heavy, held promise of 
an eternity of staunchness. Thick walls, 
with windows and doors set in deep re- 
veals, reared themselves, fortress fashion, 
between their owners and invasion. 

Great fireplaces commanded the atten- 
tion and the house became living in their 
iridescence. Raised paneling, cut boldly 
from great boards, lined the rooms. Mold- 
ings were deep and sidings wide. It was not 
necessary to hoard wood then. Trim and 
baseboards were adjusted nicely to the 
other hand-wrought detail and, evading 
the ornate and the niggardly, achieved 
beauty. The task was.endless, but when 
the house was finished there was no jarring 
note; and to restore it to its original har- 
mony of line and detail after the bulk of 
two architecturally insane centuries have 
had their way with it is an undertaking 
quite as endless as the building of it must 
have been. 


Nineteenth-Century Innovations 


The place to which I had acquired the 
deed was an excellent example of the early 
American style, but it had suffered from 
various stunning innovations hit upon by 
its nineteenth-century owners. Wall paper 
with roses of saffron and vermilion, eleven 
layers of it, clung desolately to the walls. 
Carelessly joined boards, paint smeared, 
closed off a huddled prehistoric bathroom 
from the bulk of the back hall. In the long 
living room a stained and pieced floor of 
hardwood had been nailed to the fine red— 
or more accurately, yellow—pine of the 
original. Nineteen variegated coats of 
paint had been piled relentlessly upon the 
woodwork. Later it came off under a knife 
in flintlike flakes. 

An owner with a passion for porches had 
nailed one on the front and side of the 
house. The hip of its front roof sloped up 
to a front window and made the thing look 
as though it had slipped in the building. It 
was a piazza on a perpetual spree. Slate 
loaded the roof on one side, weighing it 
down. The other was poulticed with roof- 
ing paper. Other additions jarred me, for 
when a man buys a house or signs a three- 
year lease to an apartment he is possessed 
to change it somewhere to the distress of its 
subsequent owner, even as you and I. Four 
dead trees, standing stark naked on the 
front slope, absorbed the view of distant 
hills and emerald marsh, and held specter 
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branches before the turquoise an 
the sunset. Why hadn’t someone he 
felled? It would have cost no m 
wall paper with vermilion roses, __ 
To accomplish three things fired m 
my introduction to the place—to ci 
from attic to cellar, to haul dow; 
drunken porch and to send those de: 
ver poplars crashing on the slope, 
the first, a man stripped paper 
ings and walls for ten days and by 
great piles in the fireplaces. Then ' 
were sprayed with disinfectant 
windows and doors flung wide ¢ 
the wind and sun to sweeten t 
The clam-shell plaster gleamed 
this scraping and I began to e 
finished walls. With each ing 
place as it would be blinded 
bleakness of the naked rooms. | 
gloated on the promise of beau 
tine descended upon the house 
me back to realities. A cliff d 
had thrilled to my murmur of ha 
walls and wide floor boards a 
with twenty-four bright, twink 
She had no first-hand know 
Colonial houses in the throes o: 
and I had spoken of finished t 


Adventures in Restori 


We drove to the place, and ~ 
turned into the driveway and 
still flaunting its tipsy porch, sti 
tinted, halted her stare, dis 
down the corners of her mouth. 
stripped plaster walls and tha 
that is born of uninhabitation 
kind words unborn. I marched 
ened fireplace to blackened fire 
over the house as it would be. 
after disconsolately. I chirped 
rough plaster walls as they fin 
two hundred years ago when 
was an expensive importation fr 
and of the warm gleam of pan 
waxed to the luster of the origin 

At last she found voice. Her fo 
the floor with significance and | 
“Of course, you’ll have all these 
ripped up and a nice new hard 
laid in their stead.” 

I stared at her. Boards of 
often called red because of their 
amber, twenty-two inches wide 
be had at a planing mill today 
suggesting that I rip them up 
floored every hot-dog shanty or t1 
office building. 

The terrible woman tapped a 
paneled wall. Her voice inquired 
tempt, ‘‘You say a man offered 
hundred for the trim of th 
murmured a syllable mecha 
decided, ‘‘You could have bou 
new woodwork for the whole 
that.’’ Then, peering upward, “ 
aunt, but aren’t those ceilings lo 
as her final judgment, ‘‘ Well, all 1 
say is it’ll take you the rest of yo 
put it into shape and it’ll cost yor 
to do it.” h 

Unless I die tomorrow, it h 
neither. , 

To secure the disinfected walls y 
matter of issuing an order. 
porch torn down was a task reo 
cast-iron constitution, diplomacy, 
of humor, a bulldog determination 
the silver lining, one hundred dol 
two men masquerading as carpen' 

When the subject was first bro 
these pretenders it created imme 
ment. One workman stated firml 
should not be torn down until the 
shingled. It should be left for 
vetoed this, urged for new staging 
a disgusted look. After this p 
skirmish the workman wandered | 
did something else for a week. He! 
back to the porch in time and hau 
one side half-heartedly. Then 
doned it for other tasks. Its skelet 
and crossbeam hung on the fron 
house for days. Then the two me 
under consideration, and wrecked | 
side leisurely, board by board, u 
the plaster of the breakfast ro 
warmed by the hot sun. 

Then the two demanded roofin| 
flew to buy. And for three 
climbed up on the six-by-nine 
stayed there, tapping with th 
At four each afternoon they cl 
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ome the fourth morning and wet 
, erept across the ceiling plaster. I 
out in the drizzle. The six-by-nine 
as empty. A genial guffaw drifted 
e barn. I headed for it. Inside the 
t structure the workmen sat 
xy companionably at carpenter’s 
er hour. 
nted out politely, “The roof you 
en working on the last four days is 
” 
«elder craftsman regarded me with 
He grunted, “‘Can’t do nuthin’ 
until the rain quits. In sech things 
ry go against the Lord.” 
ys then that I decided for carpenters 
re willing to leave the deity out of it. 
joving the dead, staring trees from 
yntry duty was the third and longest 
“wo men dug about the first one for 
firnoon and then abandoned excava- 
f: the crosscut saw. Dynamite was 
(red, but the house had too many 
vs that might shatter under such vi- 
¢. People walked around the trees 
garreled about the way to fell them. 
dvised me, if I ever got them down, 
them dragged away by a tractor 
din some convenient hollow; others 
for cutting them up for firewood; 
ird party declared dead silver pop- 
juld not burn either in a hollow or in 
ace. It became a pretty argument. 
the crosscut saw got them halfway 
)eaving great stumps like huge tomb- 
‘on the slope. And it wasn’t till I 
dhe belligerent little carpenter and he 
rl two helpers to take a crosscut saw 
leel and cut those masses of dead 
down close to the ground that I saw 
2; of their ghostly whiteness. 


WR carned Froman Old House 
I 


(nd the little carpenter, after ridding 
» of the righteous masqueraders, 
ig a new house down the lane. He 
ighty reputation as a master work- 
I coerced him into abandoning 
y the place he was building for 
niays, or until he had jacked up the 
corner and shingled my house. The 
ide had declared I could not get 
labor at that season and I was 
t. Then, in the midst of my celebra- 
cow stepped on my master carpenter 
baged at imbecilities. However, the 

as trifling, and the day when the 
attributed to Daniel Webster was 
rom the sands under the floor of the 
m materialized. And green shingles 
‘up the roof course by course and 
ing white paint hid the dirty yellow 
wshingled walls. The broad red pine, 
pd from the floor, was turned and 
¢ on the rough underside by a blond 
eating Finn who paused frequently 
pen his tool and address the gods of 
ers. The ancient wood blunted the 
f his plane as if it had been cork. 
iby plank the new smoothed wood 
ried into the east room and laid. 
3 varied in thickness, being hand- 
and shingles were slipped under 
‘readth so the completed floor would 
i under the testing spirit level. Pegs 
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of ruddy pine were hammered into the old 
nail holes and planed smooth. The last 
board nailed in place, the whole was planed 
again and then sandpapered. The finish 
given fine old furniture was applied for 
further beauty and preservation. The com- 
pleted floor was the color of old amber and 
the boss carpenter admired it grudgingly. 

He grunted, “I got to give you credit. 
And I doubt if there’s another floor like it 
in the whole United States.” 

The first floor was an experiment, but 

one by one the remaining twelve submitted 
to the punishing plane. 
_ The paneled walls and moldings buried 
In paint were the next problem. The painter 
eyed them, groaned and went to resurrect 
his gasoline torch. The nineteen coats of 
color blistered under its blue flame and 
peeled away from his putty knife. The 
flakes fell in mottled dust heaps about his 
feet. After endless scraping, the wood was 
revealed dark under a smoky film. The 
gasoline torch was abandoned for paint re- 
mover and strangely shaped bits of glass 
and three kinds of sandpaper. The film 
vanished under the acid and scraping and 
the deep panels were oiled and waxed and 
rubbed to the sheen of aged amber. 

New bricks replaced the broken ones in 
the great fireplace where a century ago 
beans and salt pork were left simmering 
and hot in its oven for any weary fisher- 
man who might trudge up from the shore 
through the icy blackness of the night. 
Locks were not used one hundred years 
ago, and often when the early owners of the 
house would come down from the upper 
chambers in the morning they would find, 
stretched before the flaming logs in that 
great fireplace, perhaps a half dozen ex- 
hausted men, dead in the heavy sleep of 
those who have fought with the sea and 
won. 

Then the hand-hammered iron of the 
HL door hinges, devised in that elder day 
to keep the witches out, were touched with 
black and the rooms were ready for the 
plastering of the walls. A cement product 
simplified this. It was tinted, brushed on 
and smoothed and the semblance to the 
rough plastered walls of our fathers was 
accomplished. Copies of early wall papers 
had been abjured for two reasons. To find 
the desirable patterns involves weeks of 
fruitless shopping, and when they are 
found, if they ever are, and hung, the sea 
air quickly loosens them from the walls and 
they hang in disconsolate strips, to the fury 
and bafflement of their owner. 

With the walls finished, the rooms were 
ready for the tools of habitation, for chairs 
and rugs and tables. I was staggering, but 
vastly pleased. The workmen gathered up 
their tools and admired their handiwork. 

““You’d never know the old place now,” 
they bragged. And a neighbor declared, 
“Well, I never saw anything respond to a 
little kind treatment like that house did.” 
And that last remark contained the secret 
of my joy in the task. There had been vexa- 
tions concerned with labor, orders for ma- 
terials had been misconstrued or not filled 
at all; sight-seers had descended upon the 
chaos to “‘see the biggest fireplace in these 
parts’; erstwhile owners had come and 
dragged me from consideration of new 
planed floors to ask to see the room “with 
the corner cupboard where John courted 
Deborah in ’85’’; or the passing strangers, 
noting activity on the hill, had dropped in 
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and been offended at the refusal to let them 
go through the historic old house. I suffered 
all the penalties of such an undertaking, 
but the house never failed me. It grew in 
beauty under each brush stroke. It seemed 
anxious that I should not repent my bargain; 
and I don’t think I ever shall. For it was a 
good bargain, this house fashioned by an 
old-time builder. It brought me, along with 
other considerations, a home, a place where 
I might bring all my things together; and it 
gave me a liberal education. 

Before I acquired it by affixing my signa- 
ture to various and sundry papers, after a 
day’s cruising among countless houses 
boasting admirable qualities, I had been an 
average cliff dweller. And such creatures, 
inured to apartments and hotels, are often 
inclined to believe that a switch controlled 
by a glistening pearl button placed at the 
right height in the wall is the beginning and 
end of efficient lighting; that glaring china 
knobs labeled boldly Hot and Cold are alone 
responsible for the refreshing tub; and 
that a crisp order spoken into the mouth- 
piece of Mr. Bell’s popular invention is all 
there is to commanding adequate and 
sometimes immediate service. 


Al Home of Peace and Beauty 


It is not until he sickens of the elevator’s 
tedious climb to the seventeenth floor and 
a view of the points of skyscrapers from his 
window and hunts the gentle hills and sea 
that he learns his natural mistake. Here it 
is that he discovers, as I did, that the gleam- 
ing gaud in the wall must trace to a vast 
acreage of wires and bolts and motors 
which the plumber assures him were or- 
dered six weeks ago and should arrive any 
day; that the icy water that pours into his 
tub must first be pumped from its depths 
of fifty-four feet by hand until that deep 
well head with its gasoline engine arrives to 
replace power; and that labor is coy, flirt- 
ing whimsically with its wages. 

But when I had come through the dark 
valley the Gallic and the Scotch in me were 
well content. I had achieved a house of 
peace and beauty and made an excellent in- 
vestment. A maiden lady, admiring its per- 
fections in my absence, had waited on the 
doorstep to implore me to take twice what 
I had paid for it. She must have “‘that too 
perfectly sweet fireplace.”’ A prominent 
bootlegger had raised the ante by long dis- 
tance, and then a man who had caught the 
place when it was half stripped of paint had 
raved over the ruddy pine and been possessed 
tomove the house intact to Long Island then 
and there. He was grieved at my brusque 
refusal. He was in the habit of getting what 
he wanted and money should buy anything. 
But not the home I had planned for all my 
life! He stamped off, saying women were 
incorrigible sentimentalists and had no 
business sense. 

And this house that people quarréled to 
buy and even to move away to glorify per- 
sonal acres was only one of hundreds built 
two centuries ago. Its early American 
builder fashioned no finer panels, set up no 


stauncher walls and pu. no truer propor- | 


tion and line in his design than did his kin- 
dred down the lane. But along with those 
other old-time craftsmen, he did build in 
honesty and sincerity and prayer. And to- 
day his house lives and is honored and is 
much sought after, as is any other master- 
piece so conceived and so fashioned. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


thips. So many of these here Eastern- 
ing here to play insists on being 
| Every Day and as it generally takes 
{ them two or 3 Weeks to play the 23 
around the course, we give the Barber 
Honcession to Sheep Dip Jim, the old 
eaded Barber who brought the first 
s into Arizona the time the Govern- 
vas having so much Trouble with the 
packing grub for the Soldiers. 
 Greasewood Golf Course is about 
imgest 1 Around I guess, on account 
making a mistake when we Laid it 
id getting all the Far A Ways in 
stead of Yards. It’s all right for us 
hat’s used to the country but some of 
ack East Folks that is coming here 
now is awful Fussy about it being so 
ound and No Modern Conveniences 
where. 
iy thing about these Golf Hounds 
i—none of them ever Quit once they 
ted. One Man has been here ever 


(Continued from Page 30) 


since last Spring. He’s only 47 and got Lots 
of Money so I guess maybe he will make it 
yet as he Bought a lot last week and is start- 
ing to build himself a House. His pardner 
back in Massachusetts has been telegraph- 
ing him for the last six weeks to Come Home 
and tend to business but he don’t pay no 
attention and the Other Day he wired back 
and told his Pardner to go to Hell with the 
business he had a Mans Sized Job Right 
Here. Some of the Old Timers around here 
says No Wonder the Whole Country is 
going to the Devil when Full Grown Men 
spend all summer trying to Knock a Ball 23 
Miles across country into 18 Holesand don’t 
Get Paid Nothing forit. They hadn’t ought 
to kick because the Cow Boys is all making 
money Caddying for Such Folks and getting 
Good Pay for the use of their Horses. 
When so many of these Folks wanted to 
get Shaved Every Day the old Bald Headed 
Barber fixes up his old flivver so the Back 
end would lay down and act like a Chair 


and he makes three Round Trips around 
the Golf Course every week now, out one day 
and back the next and laying over Sunday 
here in town to shave Folks at the Blue 
Rock Inne and sharpen up his Razors again 
and Mix Up a new mess of his Sheep Dip 
Shaving Lotion, which is where from he 
gets his Name of Sheep Dip Jim. The Na- 
tives is pretty well Used to it but some of 
these New Comers don’t like the Smell of it 
very well but Baldy says it is a good Anti- 
septic and anything that will kill Ticks and 
Seabies on Sheep will keep a man from get- 
ting Blood Poison if he gets cut while get- 
ing Shaved. Baldy has a habit of talking 
Pretty Loud and Looking Pretty Mean and 
Gesturing with Both Hands and using his 
Razor to Emphasize his Points when he gets 
to Arguing, so he generally gets the Best of 
the Argument when Tourists Kick about the 
Sheep Dip Shaving Lotion and Keeps right 
on using it. —Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Inform. Desk V2476 Washington, D. C. 
Please send the U. S. Government Booklet 
giving facts about South America and the Pan 
America line. 
If 1 go date will be about____ 


There will be persons in my party. 
Name: 


Address 


Town 


Philippines 
from Seattle 


NVESTIGATE the advantages of 
a trip to the Philippines. Travel 
on one of the American flag ships 
of the Admiral Oriental Line. Five 
U. S. Government steamers, with a 
sailing every twelve days from Seattle 
to Manila, call enroute at Yokoha- 
ma, Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong. 
Liberal stop-over privileges are 
granted at all ports of call. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . New York City 
112 W. Adams St. . Chicago, IIl. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. . Seattle, Wash. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Send the Coupon 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To VU. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Office V2476 Wash., D.C. 
Please send without obligation illustrated 
literature giving travel facts about the 
Orient and the Admiral Oriental Line. 


If I go date will be about__ 
There will be— 


in my party. 


My Name— 


Address 
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Fifty cents for Hose like these! 


Maybe youre not acine- 
ma Star, but youll register 
surprise when you see these 
hose and the price ticket 
attached, A They're truly 
a wonderful value at fifty 
cents because they possess 
beauty and wearing qual- 
ities fat inexcess of hose 


of comparable price-G.Chain- 


knit of fine fibre silk and 
mercerized lisle, they are 
smart in appearance and 
good for many months of 
griefless weat. 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose ; Garters . Belts « Cravats » Pajamas 


Paris Shirts » Suspenders - Underwear « Mufflers 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF 
ANTHRACITE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


when they were empty, and came to the 
pit head. 

We joined the group of men and boys 
waiting to be lowered inside. It was known 
as the Big Shaft, having four hoisting com- 
partments, an upcast ventilating compart- 
ment and a pump way for the pump rods 
and the water pipes. In due time I stepped 
aboard the cage with my father, holding to 
his hand, and we were lowered to the bot- 
tom—dropped would express it better, for 
it seemed to me that we went at terrific 
speed. 

An impenetrable darkness at once sur- 
rounded us. I was conscious of a swishing 
noise, the sound of falling water, my stom- 
ach tried to climb up into my mouth and 
the weird shadows cast around by our lights 
startled me. We bumped gently on the bot- 
tom blocks and walked off the cage. We 
were at the foot—inside. More men, more 
cars, more tracks, more noise, something 
going hish-her-hish-her-wooh-bump, every 
minute, and then starting and doing it all 
over again. 

“‘What’s that, daddy?’’ I asked, grab- 
bing his leg. 

““What’s what?” he asked. 

“That noise.” 

“T don’t hear no noise,’’ he answered, 
looking around. 

“That,’’ I said, as the hish-her began 
again. 

He listened. 

“The pump rods and plungers,’’ he in- 
formed me. ‘‘Come on.” 

We crossed the tracks and approached a 
line of men in front of the fire boss’ shanty. 
Here each miner was told in his turn 
whether his working place was free of gas 
or not. When my father got to the little 
window he stuck his head in, 

“How is she, Jack?” he hollered. 

“There’s a bit of gas right in the face 
along the right rib, Tom. Brush ’er out.” 

My father grunted a reply and strode 
away. I followed. 

We walked along one of the tracks 
straight into a visible darkness broken only 
in two spots by our lamps, leaving all noise 
behind us, and entered into a silence that 
the shoes of our feet divided into soft gentle 
pats on the damp floor. The pillars of coal 
on both sides of us glistened in a haphazard 
way and the roof let fall drops of water at 
intervals ahead of us, each one shining like 
a brilliant. On and on, on and on we walked, 
following the level floor as it curved one 
way or the other. Here was a small pool of 
water between the track and the coal. 
There was a heavy prop, stood to protect a 
bad part of the roof. And dark, so dark, all 
of it, with our lamps opening a way through 
it and it closing in behind us again. 


The First Day Inside 


We came to a branch road. Father took 
the one to the right. Another branch. 
Again to the right. We passed a number of 
these—ten, at least—and at the last one, 
met a man standing. 

“Here he is, Briney,’”? my father said, 
stopping. 

I saw the man look at me. 

‘“‘He’ll do,” he said. ‘“‘Here’s his door.’ 

I saw the door. It closed the gangway 
and was less black than the coal. I saw the 
man too. His face was a caricature of a 
face, covered with hair, out of which his 
two eyes peered at me. Out of a slit in his 
cap stuck some more hair. His hands and 
arms were hairy. He was gorillalike in the 
amount of hair that covered him. Some- 
thing of this must have moved me, for I 
smiled. The man scowled. 

“I’m the driver boss,’’ he said warningly. 
“You’re to do what I tell you.” 

“He will, no fear,’ father told him; and 
walked away. 

Briney told me to follow him and re- 
ceive further instruction. Again I followed. 
He dragged the door open and we passed 
through. It slammed shut behind us with a 
hollow boom and I jumped. Twenty feet 
farther on was another door. We stopped. 
Briney glowered at me. 

“These are main doors, understand?” he 
rumbled. “Don’t leave them open. The air 
will short-cut and gas will fill the places. 
Every time a team comes with a trip of 
cars you block this one open with this.’’ He 
kicked a short piece of prop with his toe. 


\ 


* 
if 


i 


The toe stuck out of a gap in his shoe 
there was no hair on it. I know, becaus. 
looked for hair. ‘Open the other do 
The driver will drive his trip through g 
you shut the door, knock out this bit 
wood and shut this door.” Tied 


He combed his face with his fingers loc 
aw 


4) 


ing hard at me, and then walked 
through the inner door. a 

Immediately the other door opened a 
a boy about my size came into the roo, 
like space between the two doors, | 
looked me over carefully from hi 
I looked him over. I saw that 
harelip. ; 

“Can you lick Scotty Moore?” h 
quired. 4 

“T am Scotty Moore,” I answe 

He did not believe this assertion 
so. He said, ‘‘You’re a liar,” 

His gobbling voice irritated 
said, ‘‘ You’re another.” , 

He picked up a chip and 
shoulder. F 

“You dassent knock this off.” 

I knocked it off. 

“You wouldn’t dast to do 
he said. “‘You dassent fight 
Briney catches you fighting i 
you she sack. Are you the newn 

73 es ” _ 


“Tl fix you for that.” 


Slip Gillavary, Hard € 


He did not explain further 
going to fix me for, and after 
awhile glaring at each other 
contemptuous stream of to 
me and stuck his tongue out o 
of his mouth and harelip. 
felt better, for he sat down on 
other nipper had built and sai 
stay there until the next trip 

‘Do you know who I be 


“T’m Slip Gillavary.” I 
erly impressed. ‘‘And I 
twicet as big as you. Y 
Here’s a trip comin’ now.” — 
I felt a rumble and heard 
Slip sprang to one door and 
“Open the other!” 
Thad to press with allmy 
the door to break the air 
held it shut, but when I had g 
of an opening the air flowed f 
I swung it wide. ; 
I saw the trip coming, fai 
by the mule lamp on the lea 
shrill whistle from the driver 
mule team, tandem, surged 
a trip of loaded mine ears. 
stood on the bumper of the 
ing his whip and whistling 
us no heed. The cars banged : 
up a cloud of dust. Slip— 
shut behind them. I swung 
The air caught it and shoved 
The noise of the trip mufiled 
distance. Slip looked at me 
disfavor. i 
“You got to work quicker 
they’ll have to stop the trip, an 
driver’ll give you hell,’’ he said 


I stuck up my chin in disdain 
down. Slip gave me a hostile 
nothing and departed. The nex 


were lonely, slow-passing hours. I 
when my father came into my 
jerked his head at me. I picked 
and walked after him. ‘he 
This very loneliness was an ine 
me to do something to pass the 
pondered over a way by which th 
coming would be known to me Di 
heard its rumble or felt its jar. 
a signal in my mind. To make it 
I became a collector of twine. In 
time I had enough. I strung 1t alc 
gangway out of sight, and after ™ 
of secret toil I perfected my devi 
crude, but it worked. When I felt 
twitch where it was tied to my P 
knew where the trip was and th 
one door. When it was near ¢ 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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TRUE GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
QUALITY 


IF YOU are one of the motorists who believes that all good 
tires serve pretty much alike—you’ve got a pleasant surprise 
coming. : 

Eight years ago Miller began a scientific research to build 
a stronger, more flexible cord tire that would not heat up 
and burn out from internal friction as stiff, bulky tires do. 
Miller efforts were entirely successful. 

To-day Miller Cords are built with this wonderfully flexi- 
ble, less-ply carcass. Internal friction has been reduced 
to a minimum by eliminating useless bulk. Miller Cords 
are actually stronger than more bulky tires, due to a per- 
fectly balanced carcass and stronger and better cords, inch 
for inch. 

You will find a big difference when you buy a Miller Cord. 
Ask a Miller dealer to show you its improvements and to 
quote you prices. 


Balloon Cords: The success of less-ply principle and have set 


balloon tires to-day is an out- 
growth of the Miller less-ply 
method of construction. That’s 


a new world standard for 
long mileage and freedom from 
trouble. 


why Miller makes the best Tyuck and Bus Cords: The suc- 


balloon tire to-day. Miller cessful Miller Geared-to-the- 
Real Balloons are made for Road Heavy Duty Tire has 
your present rims as well as now been remarkably im- 
for smaller wheels. proved in new construction. 

Regular Passenger Car Cords: It has revolutionized truck 
Miller Cords, both Geared-to- and bus tire service. Maxi- 
the-Road and Wedge Tread, mum traction, cushion and 
are built on the successful mileage. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


iller Cords 
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Ready folded 


for use 
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of a hundtae uses | 


In the home— office —factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in dustproof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky 
Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 
paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
towels). Price per case 
$6.15 F.O, B. Factory. 
Weight 60 Ibs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 


Scott PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 

ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


J 


For modern offices 


ScotTissue Towels are preferred in 
modern business and professional 
offices for their efficiency, economy 
and safety. They provide a clean, 
fresh, never-before-used towel to each 
person, every time. The use of Scot- 
Tissue Towels in an office indicates 
a nice regard for the sanitary require- 
ments and convenience of employees 
and patrons as well. Appropriate fix- 
tures which dispense ScotTissue 
Towels can be bought from your 
dealer or direct from us. Try The 
Handy Pack of 25 towels for 1oc. 


SSUE 


wil 


Sop owels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S. P.Co. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
opened the other door, and the mules, 
driver and cars thundered by. as 

I shall never forget Briney’s appreciation 
of my foreknowledge. He saw me open one 
door before he knew the trip was coming, 
and questioned the act. The trip came 
into sight while he was blowing me. He 
stopped talking, looked at me in alarm and 
stroked his hairy face. He came several 
times after that, watched me and shook his 
head, but never asked for a reason for my 
intuition, as he in a thick-headed way 
thought it was—although he did not use 
the word intuition in his thinking. 

Merit is as slow of being rewarded in the 
mines as it is anywhere else. It is perhaps 
slower in the ranks than in the file. But 
it is rewarded, inside and outside, the only 
thing necessary to obtain it being a stick- 
to-it determination to do your job better 
than it has ever been done by anyone. A 
few hundred feet of string, a slight me- 
chanical ability and lonely hours taught 
me this. Leave out the string, substitute 
something—anything—for it, add quiet 
hours of thinking, and you have the magic 
prescription. The mine foreman, or gaffer, 
as he was known by many, visited me one 
day. He waited for a trip to come. I went 
through my work as usual, watching his 
face when I opened the first door. It was 
impassive. I heard his grunt of approval 
as he went away through the door after the 
trip had passed, but he said nothing. I 
knew then, for the first time, that I had 
attracted the attention of someone higher 
up, the boss, or call him what you will. 
That too is a prime requisite. 

T was a nipper six months. That seemed 
a long while to spend underground. For 
some reason—the ones given above, prob- 
ably—I did not follow the usual line of 
promotion from a nipper through the ranks 
as a mule driver, a car runner, a driver 
boss, as Brien O’Hara had, but was taken 
from my doors to the foot of the shaft to do 
odd jobs. I never before knew there were 
so many odd jobs waiting to be done any- 
where in the whole world. 

I was now inside broke. The hollow 
echoing noises, the dark, and the unexpect- 
edness of things that might happen and did 
happen somewhere out in the darkness of 
the mines, had ceased to startle me. 

The foot of a shaft is the scene of much 
activity. Here all the cars loaded come to 
be hoisted and in due time return empty. 
We ran four cages, in pairs, two each in 
balance, one ascending with the load while 
the other descended with the light, and 
there was much shouting and a great deal 
of bumping, car against car, the empty one 
being banged off the cage by the loaded one. 


Acquiring Assorted Knowledge 


I swept the mine foreman’s shanty every 
day. Any small building around a mine is 
called a shanty. It may be an oil shanty, a 
tool shanty or a pump shanty. I kept his 
Davy lamp polished. 1] dusted the chairs 
and the table on which the mine tracings 
were studied. I cleaned up the tracks with 
a shovel, throwing the small pieces of coal 
on the cars. I ran errands. We had no 
telephones, only a speaking tube to the 
hoisting engineers. I carried messages, and 
sometimes when coal was slack I sat down 
and listened to the footmen talk. 

They used a varied language much inter- 
spersed with oaths and obscenity. They 
carried on discussions about subjects of 
which I was ignorant but about which I 
have since learned without in any way hav- 
ing my knowledge improved. They were 
rough; they worked hard; and it was 
among them truly a survival of the fittest. 
The fight through the terrible inertia of 
one’s surroundings in a colliery is a large 
task. 

_ Once evolution was introduced as a sub- 
ject. I did not know any more about evolu- 
tion then than I do now and cared as little. 
Why worry about something we cannot 
change? None of them knew anything 
about it either, but one had brought up the 
subject to air his idea in the gaffer’s ears, 
who stood near by listening to the conver- 
sation. So did Briney. Finally the gaffer 
took part. 

“T don’t believe in evolution,” he said. 
He paused and looked around. “But when 
I see Briney I do believe in it.” 

_ Briney grinned foolishly, there was con- 
siderable laughter, and I wondered what it 
was all about. I am still wondering. The 
gaffer’s word being like the word or law of 
the Medes and Persians, no one differed 
with him. Briney strolled off to hide his 


\ 


September 20, 5 


chagrin and the gaffer entered his shar 
You had to take it or leave in a 
took it. 

I was receiving eighty-nine cents a( 
for my work. You may wonder at the ; 
sum. But if you were to examine the p 
ent decimal rates you would learn that. 
coal companies pay whatever the ady 
in percentage figures. I was proud of 
earnings, although I seldom saw #¢; 
Twenty-odd dollars a month wag a lo 


. Taylor’s school meanwhil 
opened, and I was one of the scholai 
night sessions. Between it and ¢ 
I was acquiring a varied assortmen 
knowledge, some good, much bad 
very bad. Our youthful minds ab 
retain this last kind better than 
I cannot explain why this is so 
hark back to old Adam, and I ay 
averse to placing any additional load on 
crowded shoulders. The many myste 
that surround boys make them aequisiti 
I presume, and the best way is to expl, 
these fully and in the proper man 
they—and they do—have them explair 
in a very improper way. S| 
Near the foot of the shaft was a } 
leading to a dip workings. At the bott, 
of the short slope was a pump that te 
water from the lower levels and forced it 
into the main sump at the foot of 1 
where the gigantic pump that was 
hish-hering took it and forced 
top. As often as I could I vi 
watched its valve mechanism m 
and forth with each stroke, 
haust on the other side of a 
the main airway, and took pity 
coat of grease and dirt. I got an 


what was going on inside of it. — 


A Disturbing Rumor 


The gaffer caught me there on 
ing over it with a piece of wastei 
He stopped—looked at the pun 
at me—while I shivered with ap 

“Did you clean this pump?” ]} 
manded. 4 

“Yes, sir,”’ I faltered. 

“H’m!” Oh, I must have do 
thing terrible. No one ever 
clean up anything in the mines, 
themselves. ‘‘Like to see it run, 

‘Ves eines ; 
“H’m!” We all dreaded that 
“Come up to my shanty with me a 
show you how it works.” ay 

That afternoon I received my fi 
in mechanical engineering. I di 
much more about the pump whe 
through than I did before, be 
nate fear of the gaffer held me 4 
numb, but I did learn.a little abo 
pistons, water pistons, piston 
valves and balance pistons, thin 
existence I had hitherto been ig 

I thought at that time that we 
great amount of coal. So did the 
men. It was full coal every day, 
going home when their six cars w' 
the drivers following, all of us joggin 
contentedly in a deep rut of sel 
tion. No one thought of trying to 
greater number of mine cars. I di 
idea ever occurred to any of us, 
gaffer. We had a rude awakening. 

One of the footmen who had 
that worked in a near-by colliery 
to the same company brought us 
tentous news. A new man had bee 
around looking things over, mal 
gestions for improving this and t 
asking why they did this that way 
this way—why more miners were 1 
work to increase the tonnage—why. 


° 


that they did not get a move on, 
“Who is he?” Briney asked. 
‘‘He’s the big boss’ son over in Seranl 
None of us cared for that. } 
“A lot he knows about coal!” 
“A lot he does know, I’m he 

you,” the footman answered. © 


“A hundred cars,” Briney mused. _ 
him come. They’ll have all the co 
in a couple of years at that rate. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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—--appeals 


ecially fowomen 


en you have driven the new Pierce- 
7 Serzes SO you will understand why 
eals especially to women. You will 
relcome relief in the ease of control. 
nll note the artistic, well-groomed 
—the natural beauty of graceful 
j-the characteristic Pierce-Arrow 

that displays itself in luxurious, 
tly appointed coachwork. 


a will note other things that appeal, 
ips, more especially to men—things 
oncern the mechanical performance 
> car. Speed—abundant power— 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series SO may be obtained from 


instantly responsive acceleration — grati- 
fying flexibility—all the finer shades of 
performance that you have always coveted 
in a motor car you will find in this new 
Pierce-Arrow. 


You will be aware of unmistakable 
Pierce-Arrow distinction in this new car, 
designed by the same engineers, built by 
the same organization that has been pro- 
ducing Pierce-Arrow cars for twenty- 
three years. 


Drive this car yourself. You will know 
then. why it is attracting such unprece- 
dented comment. You will marvel more 
than ever at theremarkably moderateprice. 


The Pierce-Arrow representative in 
your city will be glad to place a car at 


your disposal. 


local representative or by addressing us 
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New car-a new size-anew price 


“ARROW 


Ww 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Series SV 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Pass. Sedan. . $3,895 
/-Passasecdane —.. re 3.995 
7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 


at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


Standard Equipment . . . Balloon Tires, 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


a 


Pierce-Arrow customers who prefer to purchase 
their cars out of income rather than capital may 
avail themselves of the services of the Pierce- 
Arrow Finance Corporation, 
banking institution. 

od 


Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of 
two types: the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six and 
the Pierce-Arrow Series 80—Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Busses—Pierce-Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


a Pierce-Arrow 


OU 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, shy Ves 
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AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


FEDERAL 


sevice TIRES 


Wie you want to talk to 
a man who understands 
your tire problems and whom 
you can depend on for an hon- 
est deal in price, quality and 
service, go to the dealer display- 
ing this Federal Authorized 
Sales Agency Sign. 

His business standing, his fa- 
cilities, and the house he repre- 
sents, warrant your confidence 
and guarantee you a new high 
standard of tire performance. 


(Continued from Page 70) 

“‘Yes, they will. He studied mining at 
college.” 

Briney laughed. It was a forced laugh. 

“At college,” he scoffed. ‘“‘What does a 
colleger know about coal? Nothing. You 
have to work up to it like I did—like Phil 
here is doing—to know anything about 
coal. Yes, you do. What'd we do with a 
hundred cars a day more’n we're getting 
here at the foot, I ask you, with cars getting 
off the tracks now?”’ 

“You’ll damn well find out what you’ll 
do. You'll fix the tracks the first thing so 
the cars won’t get off.” 

“‘What’s the matter with the tracks?” 

“‘Nothing—rotten ties and no spikes, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, what of it? The gaffer won’t give 
me no ties or spikes.” 

“He'll give them to you quick enough 
when the new boss gets here. You can get 
anything you want then. You wait.” 

Briney scratched his head. 

“T’m waiting. I’ve seen his kind before. 
They don’t none of them last long. I sup- 
pose he’s one of these here deficiency ex- 
perts,”’ with fine scorn. 

“*T don’t know what he is, but my buddy 
says he raises hell all day.”’ 

“T better be going. That trip off of 
Number Four Road ought to be here.” 

Briney looked back over his shoulder as 
he trotted up the gangway. 

Next day everyone in the mines had the 
news. It was in the air. Suspense. Even 
the gaffer acted uneasy. Men began to 
clean things up, cart dirty messes of rock, 
old ties, rotten props and the like away, 
inside and outside. I heard with much 
surprise that they were sweeping the floors 
of the breaker every day. This new fellow 
must be a wonder, I thought. I longed to 
see him—to see if he looked any different 
from the rest of us. Briney had his hair 
trimmed. He became almost respectable 
in appearance. The gaffer took no more 
napsin his shanty. The air became charged 
with that freshness of expectancy that pre- 
cedes a thunderstorm. 

He came at last. I was leaning over the 
railing surrounding the pump sump, watch- 
ing the four large plungers rising and falling 
in;pairs, each one hish-hering away for 
dear life and squirting water, when I heard 
the whistle of the speaking tube and turned 
to listen. I saw the head footman run to 
the tube, heard him holler ‘‘Hello” into 
it and then put his ear to the mouthpiece. 
He listened a long time. An empty cage 


| eame down and the others ran on a loaded 


ear. He held up his hand. 


Introducing Mr. Emory 


“Pull her off,” he said, turning away 
from the tube. The signal for an empty 


| cage sounded. They pulled the car back. 


Someone was coming down on the other 
cage. He gave his signal back to the en- 
gineer and the cage standing on the bottom 
started slowly up the shaft. ‘‘He’s coming 
down,” he said briefly. We knew what he 
meant. I skirted around the loaded trip 
and took up an advantageous position 
where I could see and not be seen. ‘‘Take 
your time now,” he cautioned his men. 
“Give him time to get off the cage before 
you run the loaded on. Don’t kill him the 
first time he shows up. Careful now.” 

The descending cage came into sight in 
the opening, dropped softly on the blocks, 
and in the center of it stood a nice-looking 
young man with a lamp in his hand. 

“Hello, fellows,” he said pleasantly, 
stepping off. 

He stood to one side, watched them run 
the loaded on, saw the head footman pull 
the signal lever, and ran his eyes over the 
men as they went after the next car. His 
ears caught old hish-her, hish-hering; he 
held up his lamp, peered toward the sump 
and then asked, ‘‘ Where’s Mr. Evans?” 

In a subconscious way we knew he meant 
the gaffer, the old man, or just plain Reese 
T. when he asked for Mr. Evans; so the 
footman gravely informed him that he 
“hadn’t saw him’’ since noon, and then 
yelled, “‘Hey, Phil, do you know where 
Mr. Evans has went?” 

This forced me from my hiding place. I 
came out into the open. , 

“T heard him tell Briney he was going 
up to the Cork and Bottle Gangway.” 

The young man laughed. 

“And where’s that? Who knows?” 

The footman looked at me. 

“Know the road there, Phil?’ he asked. 
3 ducked my head. “He does,” pointing 

o me. 


September 20, 


The young man turned his eyes 9 
and smiled. He was the most smiling 
that ever came down the Big Shaft. - 

“My name is Emory—H. W. Em 
he said to all at large. The footmen 
holding a car in check ready to 
“You may have heard of me. I have 
sent here by my father to take a look ar; 
If this boy is competent I’d like to 
him show me the way to the—the — 

“Cork and Bottle,” the foo 
paeries. | Cottene 

“‘___ the Cork and Bottle Gangw. 
find Mr. Reese.” 

There was no assent nor dissent, 
Emory looked me over carefully, 

“Sure you know the way, Phil?” — 

“T tended door there,” I answered, 

“Oh, you did? All right. Lead off, 
follow you.” ; ‘ 

T led off, strutting like a gander. Py 
Some! The eyes of the men waitip 
cage the car were following Me 
us—and I knew it. It was the first 
taken in the Big Shaft out of the goo 
days and into an active future, but J 
not know it. , 

The meeting that day on the Cork 
Bottle Gangway between our gaffer 
Mr. Emory was historic so far a the 
Shaft was concerned, and eventual 
the other collieries belonging to the 
company. My introduction co 
pointing to Reese T. when we finally f 
him and saying ‘‘That’s him.” __ 

While I stood to one side, first on 
foot and then on the other, with 
ears wide open, the preliminary ski 
ing between them took place. Thee 
me no attention. I was too small physi 
and officially. 


H. W. Stirs Things Up 
Reese T.’s conversation consisted of 


for a while, during which he sized y 
tried to, H. W., as he was afterward kr 


_and spoken of. H. W. wasted no time 


““We want to get more coal out of | 
Mr. Evans,” he said soon after they 
shaken hands, much, I thought, as 
boxers do. ‘“‘We have a large unm 
area. We have seven veins and are wor 
three. The miners get full coal early i 
afternoon and the drivers go home an 
paid for a full day.” 

“F’m,” Reese T. said. 

“‘Why can’t we put on more miners 
get out more coal?” 

H. W. was very agreeable about it. 
gaffer was agreeable too. He did not} 
why they could not—so he said nothir 

“We are getting about twenty-five t 
sand tons a month. We ought to get fi 

“Dear, dear, fifty thousand! I 1 
heard of such a thing.” 

Mr. Emory laughed pleasantly. 

“You are going to hear a lot about 
the future,” he said. “‘How many fore 
have we inside here?” 

“One. Me.” “ 

“How many assistant foremen?” 

“ n sid 

“You do it all?”’ He was surprised 

“Yes, indeed.”  : 

Reese T.’s chest stuck out. It did 
stick out long. 

“Put on an assistant in each vein 
the immediate order. = 

“What for?” : 

“To get out more coal.” , 

“I don’t need them. They’d onl 
that many more men for me to lool 

H. W. eyed Reese T. at that. Ifelt a 
of palpitation somewhere inside of me. 

“T want you to put an assistant fore 
in each vein, and pick out the kind of 
you won’t have to look after. Weareg 
to have more coal out of here right aw 

Reese T. h’m’d several times. No 
had ever talked to him like that. Isque 
against a pillar so he could not see me 

“T’ll send the engineers in, here 
morrow to give you lines to straighten 
all of our main haulage roads,” H. 
tinued after he had let his last remarks 
in. ‘Put men to skipping pillars. * 
ping-a pillar straightens the face of | 
taking down protruding coal. “Putt 
men on the tracks. There are two big 
of ties coming in today and they’ I be 
down to you tomorrow. Retie and res 
the bad places—they all look pretty 
I’ll show you the gangways I want stra 
ened up when we get back to your 0 
I’ll mark your tracings. They are the 
we'll put the rope haulages on irs. 
coal is all too far away from t 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Merchantmen foe. ae 


every last bit of power. A century ago, fast merchant 
ships raced across the seas, crowding every inch of 
canvas, to gain the market first for their cargoes. 


To-day, similarly, the merchant who makes use of 
every last bit of available power, finds himself most 
favorably situated when his products arrive on the market. 
Because he has cut production costs to the minimum, 


he has greater latitude in competitive selling strategy. 

For years it has been the work of Johns-Manville to 
save power in industrial plants. Johns-Manville insu- 
lations, packings, high temperature cements and other 
power specialties, save power, prevent waste, and cut 
costs, all the way from coal bunker to fly-wheel. 

A Johns-Manville Power Specialist can tell you many 
ways to cut the cost of getting your products to market. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SAVES POWER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE, AT 
FOR CANADA: CAN/ 


41st STR 
ADIAN JOHNS-MA 


STREET, NEW YORK CITY. BRANCHES IN 62 LARGE CITIES 


NVILLE CO,., LIMITED, TORONTO 
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and obtain maximum brake-power 


N wet weather, the action of the best brakes, 
two or four, does not give protection if tires 


are not equipped with Weed Chains. 


Wet rubber is always slippery and treacher- 
ous. Use Weed Chains and guard against that 
dangerous forward skid or slip that defeats the 
action of the best brakes. 


Weed Chains to fit Balloon, Cord and Fabric 
tires are sold in garages, auto accessory stores 
and hardware stores. Remember the name WEED 
is plainly stamped on every hook. 


It takes but a moment to put on WEED CHAINS 
sii 


Lay chains over wheel with hooks 
toward rear, and tuck slack 
under front part of wheel. 


Start car forward just enough 


to run over slack ends. possible by hand. 


Do Not Anchor. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
San Francisco Philadelphia 


Boston New York Chicago Pittsburgh 


We 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
haul with mules. And by the way, have 
Dick Rule’?—Dick was the boss of the 
machinists, or castor-oil gang, as they were 
called—‘“‘repack that pole pump. All four 
plungers are leaking badly.” 


“Dear, dear,’’ Reese T. said helplessly. 
“T can’t remember all of that. It can’t 
be done.” 


Another of H. W.’s laughs. 

“Tt is going to be done,” he said, “all of 
it—and more.” 

“Can’t do it, my boy.” 

“Do you mean to say that you can’t 
do it?” 

“T mean that I can’t do it, that you can’t 
do it, and if I can’t do it nobody can do it,” 
the gaffer said, and said it the same way he 
talked to the rest of us. 

“Well, that’s your view of it. Just go 
along with me and I’ll show you how easily 
it can be done. But it is going to be done, 
Mr. Evans.”’ 

H. W. said this in a quiet way, but any- 
one with two ears to hear could have added 
what he did not say—‘“‘with you or with- 
out you.” 

I pretty nearly burst open after that in- 
terview. I had to put my hand over my 
mouth at times to keep what I had heard to 
myself, especially during the time H. W. 
was in the gaffer’s office with the gaffer 
looking over the mine maps, and all of our 
eyes looking in through the door every 
chance we got, trying to catch some of the 
words they said amid the confusion of 
noises that went on all around us. 

The footman that had brought us word 
of all this kept on saying “‘What’d I tell 
you?”’ over and over every chance he got, 
and none of us saw Briney that afternoon. 

I finally exploded, but I had held it until 
I was in the washtub that night, father sit- 
ting on a chair putting on clean socks and 
mother digging out my ears with soap and 
a cloth. When I started, it came out so fast 
that after the first few sentences I caught 
their attention. Mother stopped washing 
me, father stopped dressing and I sat in a 
tubful of warm water for a rostrum. 

I have never had so attentive an audi- 
ence. What I had heard had been indelibly 
impressed on my mind, and I told them 
about it almost word for word. The water 
was cold when I finished. Father took a 
few puffs at his pipe and resumed dressing. 
Mother rinsed me off when I stood up. 
There was no comment. My news had 
fallen flat and I was disappointed. 


The Job’s the Thing 


“Who else have you told, Phil?” father 
asked presently while I was jumping into 
my pants. 

“No one.” 

He nodded his head. 

““You’re a close-mouthed lad. I could 
ask nothing better of you than that.” 

That was all he said, but mother after- 
ward added some good advice, the gist of 
which was for me always to mind my own 
business. 

Reese T. went along. For a week he 
walked around in a daze, more or less like a 


locomotive pulling a heavy train up a steep - 


grade on greased rails, but finally he got 
sand on the track and started. The three 
new assistants, recruited from the ranks, 
came to his aid and saved the day. 

The installation of the rope haulage was 
a holiday for me. Every spare moment I 
had from my usual work I traveled along 
the gangway under reconstruction, watched 
the engineers establishing new lines and 
grades, the men putting in pulleys over 
which the ropes were to run, the miners 
skipping the pillars, and the regrading of 
the tracks. I carried spikes, ties and tools 
that I was not hired to carry, and in any 
way I could I helped hurry the work along. 

I saw Mr. Emory every day. I hung over 
the sump railing with him while he directed 
Dick Rule and the castor-oil gang in pack- 
ing the four plungers. I was present when 
the signal was given to start up the pump 
and saw that its hish-hering days were 
over. I grinned up at H. W. and he grinned 
at me. 

He caught me once along the haulage 
lugging two cast-iron pulleys, one in each 
hand, and asked me what I was doing. 

“Helpin’,” I answered. 

He looked me over—a way he had. He 
looked at me so long that I got uneasy. 

“How would you like to work in the 
engineer corps?”’ he asked. 

I dropped the pulleys. I felt faint for a 
second. I could not answer. All I could do 
was look at him. 


“All right. 
about it.” 
Next day I was given a plumb 
formally entered upon my new jol 
sight and received instructions fro, 
transit man about my duties. | y 


I'll speak to M 


and material. But I was happy, 
so darned happy that I carried ame 
grin around with me too, and J 


buoyant feelings inside of me 


never mind wages, titles, salary; 
job. The due bill I received 

the month showed I was bein 
dollar and thirty-five cents a 


face in her apron. I was a boy} 

The day the haulage began 
was a gala day inside at the B 
had many distinguished visito 
ory’s father, the general, w 
Foremen from other collieries we 
and all of the operating force that 
spared were there. H. W. was 
was Briney. Briney had been fu 
predictions. To him it was a 


Crawling Upwa 


A rope haulage is like the 
two spools on nails with a st 
around them. One rope is the m 
the loaded cars, and the other 
hooked on behind the trip 4 
along after it, ready, when # 
destination is reached, to be h 
the empty cars and pull them a1 
rope back to the starting point. — 

The first trip was ten cars. I 
stationed about midway of t 
I waited, watching the ropes 
first hesitating motion. Theys 
gathering speed, until they wer 
over the pulleys. Then came ft 
rumble of the cars—getting ne 
they came into sight, rushed pa 
ring up a cloud of dust, runnir 
no mule team could hope to 
were gone. 

I gave a screech of delight ar 
them. They outdistanced me, 
reached the foot the first thing 
Briney looking at the cars in 
He was converted. ’ 

We had a few minor aceide 
delays. Pulleys had to be chi 
ones put in, but the haulage wa 
I do not know who was the pro 
work—H. W., Reese T. or mys 

New words fell into my ears 
we went on with the work of s 
out other gangways. Sines, ¢ 
gents, cotangents, angles, ve 
tion, vertical, horizontal—what a 
was. How could] ever know them 
about them in the offhand way 
man did while he figured in his 
as the lenses of his telescope op’ 
field of vision for him, so did 
tion open up a new path for 
And I trod it. : 

It was an uphill path, steep, 
obstacles, but I crawled up it a 
ally on my hands and knees. 

The uphill path was a thor 
My particular thorn was Slip 
He was now a pulley oiler. V 
day, he carrying his oil can and 
a paint pot and plumb bob. We 
I dropped the paint pot and 
him. He dropped his oil can a 
assault, and together we rolled 
track punching and squirmin 
wildcats. ; 

“Back sight,’’ came floating 
dark. 

I cast him from me, jumped 
the plumb bob on the station, 
picked up his oil can and wen 
interrupted fight had to come, 4 
up old animosities. . 

The day I was made foresigh! 
my father for better working 
got them. I became more care 
my appearance. My shifting 
wore evenings was ready-made, b 
me, and I was very proud of it. 
like a young man. I felt 
man. I was ayoungman. I 
childish things. 

(Continued on Page 7// 


‘ontinued from Page 74) 

I Bicames of scrub for me on the 
teld. I was studying. I was learn- 
sines and cosines and their large 
-f relatives. I was taken to the 
gs office in the city and taught 
setual use of them how to balance 
That way I became better ac- 
« with them and found out where 
d in the engineer’s handbook. 

ix at that time everyone began to 
h forward push of some invisible 
onnage increased in the Big Shaft 
)e other shafts of the company. We 
1d to lay out new haulages, new 


d sneers, would-be funny remarks, 
jramut, about H. W.’s innovations. 
eded no defense from me. They 
\tifying themselves every day, and 
ay the foremen in the various open- 
ag into line behind them, won over 
Jmory’s personality and the results 
ie being achieved. 

aly fault was his temper, seldom 
, But when it let go it burnt and 
;. IL know. The only thing to 
to discipline oneself to stand it 
4 until it had exhausted itself and 
4, yes, I got mad more than once 
but as I was then large enough 
ly and officially to be taken into 
) Lwaited for the storm to blow over. 
what sometimes I had a hot streak. 
ms to go with the coal game; that 
xen men under me look up with 
cing eyes as if wondering what was 
; and that the more you like a man 
» work the more apt you are to 
“yn him, so I took it and said noth- 
ere is no use wasting effort on a 
.Push on. 


| A Rank Favorite 


ved on, every one of the good old 
gnew delight, a new lesson. They 
it high speed, merging into weeks, 
(ks into months. 

ona salary. The amount of it was 
9; to me—how could I ever earn 
# could I do enough to warrant the 
ay paying me so much? I was earn- 
e, for the pleasure of working, than 
ver was for his hard work cutting 


\ piled work on my willing back, It 
road back with a big body, and a 
syair of legs under it. I was given 
work to do, new work, and sent to 
izrent collieries to supervise it. It 
j On the jump, long hours, nights, 
t I thrived on it. On one of these 
‘former transit man who had taught 
uch was with me. 
,’ he said to me in a friendly, jok- 
, “you’re a rank favorite.” 
‘emark nettled me. 
“ight,” I replied, “‘T’ll admit for the 
argument that I am. What is to 
tunyone from getting into the same 
‘It’s an open field, and H. W. will 
winner. It strikes me that he is 
; impartial with his praise or cen- 


as. I ran into a mine fire at the 
colliery down the valley one day. 
s1 deep shaft, more than a thousand 
\th the lowest seam of coal several 
rl feet below sea-level datum, and 


z| 
‘ walking up the main haulage road 
yoking for the foreman when it let 
‘' lamp was blown out, I was almost 
ed with dust and was pelted by 
articles of coal. I knew by the 
i’ of the air that the explosion had 
big one. I had been near several, 
wer one like this. I stopped and 
( I was in the dark. The darkness 
fines is just a plain black blank. 
; afraid to strike a match to relight 
yp. For all I knew I was in gas. I 
ed waiting. Presently I heard 
Saw a light. Men were coming from 
a a the shaft foot carrying 
mps. e air current was resumin 
Ue fiw. ‘ 
ame up and I joined them. A few 
feet farther on we met an excited 
nf men coming out of Number Two 
y, where the explosion had taken 
/e learned from them that the fore- 
éd fire boss had been caught in Num- 
ir Chamber and badly burned. The 
and stoppings had been blown 
lace was full of black damp— it 
eath for anyone to go in. 
oing in,” I said. I looked around. 
© with me?” 
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All of them would. I picked out three. 
We wet our handkerchiefs in the ditch 
water, tied them over our faces and went in. 
The air was deadly. It’s a wonder we ever 
came out alive, but we did, and we brought 
the two burned men with us. 

We came out in bad shape, drunk, dizzy, 
and gave up our burdens to the others who 
had waited for us. Stretchers were on the 
way—the two burned men were carried to 
the foot, groaning, and into the foreman’s 
shanty, where they were properly bandaged 
after carron oil had been poured over their 
burns. I tried to find out something from 
the foreman about the explosion, but he was 
in such pain that he only groaned. 

I sent them to the top, outside, with men 
to take them home in the ambulance. I sent 
another man to the office to telephone at 
once to Mr. Emory. 

He was sixteen miles away. It would 
take several hours for him to get here. 
There was no one in charge except the out- 
side foreman unless—yes, unless I took 
charge. I took charge. I sent orders to the 
miners working in that vein to leave their 
places and go home. I asked the company 
men to remain. I looked over the faces of 
those with me in the foreman’s shanty. 

“Who knows about the ventilation in 
here?” I asked. 

“T do,’’ one of them answered, a brattice 
man. 

We went over the blue print of that vein 
together and I marked the course of the air 
in yellow pencil until we came to the explo- 
sion chamber. It was plain to me at once 
that the air current up to that point should 
be reversed. I stated my opinion and it was 
approved. We studied the blue print and 
found out which door to open and where to 
build a brattice. 

We started work on this at once, opened 
the door and blocked it open, after the last 
man had gone up the shaft, and in an hour’s 
time the air was reversed and fresh air 
flowing into the explosion chamber. I was 
sure there was a fire burning in there if 
there was any loose coal in the face. The 
brattice man told me that there was a bad 
blower of gas. 

Mr. Emory arrived after we had made 
our reconnaissance. We met him coming in 
when we were going out. 

“How does it look, Phil?” he asked. 

“Bad. There is a lot of loose coal and 
fifty tons of gob down, and under it is a 
strong blower. It’s all on fire and giving off 
enough black damp to fill the mines in 
twenty-four hours.” 

‘““What’s been done?”’ 


Six Weeks Fighting a Fire 


““We’ve reversed the air to this point. 
We’re building a brattice from the last 
cross heading to the face. The coal and 
rock have all got to be loaded out. Phillips 
and Jones are both burned, so you'll have to 
get another foreman in here to direct the 
work.” 

He said nothing about that, but asked to 
look at the blue print I held in my hand. 
I unrolled it and we squatted down. I 
pointed out what we had done, located the 
fire, showed him the open door and marked 
the new brattice built across the airway to 
throw the air in here. 

“Tt’s your fire, Phil,’ he said, stand- 
ing up. 

“T had nothing to do with it!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I was on my way in when the 
explosion took place.” 

“T understand that. You spoke about 
sending a foreman here to take charge. 
You’re already here. It’s your fire.” 

“Why ——”’ I stammered, and could 
not go on. 

“Can you load it out—put the fire out?” 
he asked sharply. 

(SVes sine 

“Do it then. I’ll stand back of you and 
get you anything you want.” 

That shows how impartial he was, sad- 
dling a mine fire on me. it: 

It took six weeks to do it, but I did it. 

We established a commissary. We or- 
ganized men in six shifts of four hours each 
to muck out the coal and rock. We put in 
two duplex pumps and strung hose lines to 
wet down the edges of the fire so the men 
could load the half-burned refuse into cars. 
We timbered behind the men for safety. 
We had men watching all points of danger 
outside of the fire zone. 
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We had bad caves, falls of rock from the | 
heated roof. We put in an air compressor | 
to give the men fresh air to breathe and 
sweep away the heated gases from them. 
I went outside to the office every day or two | 
to wash and shave, but except for these 
trips I stayed inside on the job, for the six | 
weeks, sleeping on stretchers, planks, tool | 
boxes—standing up. 

Mr. Emory was as good as his word. He | 
backed me up; got anything I thought 
would help me in the fight; suggested and | 
advised in many pinches. And the men | 
backed me up too. They were a loyal lot. 
I always had plenty of volunteers to follow 
me into a hazard. 

I shall never forget the day when, with 
the mine inspector, Mr. Emory and I went 


into Number Four Chamber. The fire was | 


out—the burned-over area was cold—the 
gas blower was conquered. It still spit and | 
sulked, but plans had been made to wall it 
in and pipe the gas outside. I was a wreck. | 
I could hardly stand. Rank favorite! 

Mr. Emory linked his.arm in mine and 
steadied me as we walked to the shaft. 
God’s sun was shining when we landed on 
top. I pulled in both lungs full of air and 
stretched. It felt good to live again. 


A New Day in the Coal Fields 


I went to sleep in the washtub with father 
and mother washing me; and father car- 
ried me to bed. I was their boy. The world 
moved on, but I stayed in one place for 
hours. It was ten o’clock in the morning of 
some day of the week when I woke up. I re- 
ported at the office at one o’clock the same 
day. I felt fine. 

The greeting I received from the engineer 
corps was spontaneous. Work ceased for a 
while. I picked up the loose ends of what 
had been going on. Word of my arrival 
must have been carried through the build- 
ing, for just as I was taking up some of my 
own neglected duties the office boy came 
to me and told me the general wanted to 
see me in his office. 

I had always been about half afraid of the 
general, but I followed the boy in, and 
found him and H. W. sitting close together 
talking. They both got up and shook 
hands with me. 

“Sit down,’ the general commanded. 
He eyed me with his keen eyes. I felt a chill 
running up and down my backbone, but 
H. W. was smiling and I knew everything 
must be all right. “I hear you got the 
Emory fire out.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Took a long time.”’ 

“Six weeks.” 

“Learn anything?” 

Quite a lot.” 

What was he driving at? 

“Learn how to handle men?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I never had any trouble with 
them,” 

He grunted. 

“So I heard.” 

He sizzled two more holes in me with his 
eyes. 

“Think you could handle men then, 
do you?”’ 

Yes, sit 

“How old are you?” 

I told him. 

He paused and took up a letter. He laid 
it down. 

“Do you know about our tract of land in 
the lower valley?”’ 


“Yes, sir. I helped survey it and locate 
some bore holes.” 

“Well, we’re going to develop it at once. 
We're going to build one breaker now— 
a big one—the biggest there is. We’re go- 
ing to put you in charge of that district. 
Horace here will tell you all about it.” 

“Come over in my office, Phil,’ Horace 
said. 

I went over in his office. We sat down 
and smiled at each other. Had I heard 
about their plans? I had not. Did I know 
a labor organization was in the field organ- 
izing the men? I did. Did I realize that the 
good old days were going, were almost 
gone? That new methods, new men, new 
ideas were supplanting old methods, and 
that the sun of a new day in the anthracite 
coal fields was peering above the horizon? 
I mistrusted as much. And that the happy 
days of responsibility and achievement 
were just ahead? I thought so. 

“These are some of the reasons that gov- 
erned us in giving you this appointment,” 
Horace said. 

I felt my pulse quicken. I was glad. 

“Thank you,” I said. 
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he’d lost the farm, after working himself 
old before his time to keep it. His luck 
wasn’t satisfied with bringing him down to 
a job as Eb Slade’s hired man; it was go- 
ing to take even that away from him now. 
The three rooms over the garage found a 
sudden new value in his sight; he and 
Nelly had been mighty comfortable there, 
when you came right down to it. He rea- 
lized that for almost two years he’d been 
happy, without quite knowing it. 

Thurlow, protesting, took his leave. Slade 
sat on the bench where Weston could see 
him through the leaves, a figure more for- 
midable than ever, a man who wouldn’t 
knuckle under to his bad luck, who set his 
teeth and shut his hands and fought it— 
fought it till he beat it down. For the first 
time Elbert Weston’s belief in luck weak- 
ened to doubt; perhaps, after all, there 
wasn’t any such thing as fortunein a man’s 
life; perhaps it was just the presence or 
absence of some quality in the man himself 
that made the difference between Eb Slade, 
who could afford to snap his fingers at luck, 
and Elbert Weston, who had learned to 
fear the thought of it. 

A subconscious need of the solace of to- 
bacco moved his hand to his pocket; ab- 
sently his fingers brought out a crumpled bit 
of paper instead of the pipe. He unfolded 
it without intention and words forced them- 
selves rudely through his mental blur. He 
knew the script for Harriet’s—Nelly’s sister 
wrote with something of the same aggres- 
siveness that marked her speech: 


4 no reason on earth for you to stand 
it another minute, when I’m living alone in 
this flat, with plenty of room for you. How 
do you suppose it makes me feel to know 
that my sister’s living over a stable, work- 
ing like a slave, when I’ve got plenty for us 
both? If you could help Bert by staying 
with him it would be different, but you’re 
just that much more on his shoulders. He 
might find something better than hired 
man’s work if he didn’t have to support two 
people. And you’ve earned a rest and some 
good times while you can still enjoy things. 
Bert would be the first to say so, too 4! 


Weston’s hand crunched the page to- 
gether. That was why Nelly had been wor- 
ried this morning when she’d asked about 
her fire. She’d been afraid for a moment 
that he might have found and read Har- 
riet’s letter. 

He seemed at last to penetrate beyond 
Nelly’s baffling silence, to read the thoughts 
she hid behind that affectionate serenity 
she turned toward him. Wasn’t she Har- 
riet’s sister? Hadn’t she been the proudest 
Ware of all the stiff-necked breed of them? 
She loved Bert Weston, sure enough—he 
had neyer realized till now the desperate 
intensity with which she must have clung 
to that affection—but she couldn’t have 
been wholly blinded even by love. 

He saw himself as Harriet would see him, 
as Nelly must see him, too—a stooped and 
futile figure in faded overalls, tending Eb 
Slade’s furnace and washing his cars and— 
unforgivably— contented, so contented that 
the thought of losing that debasing job, the 
mean home above the garage, the little, 
miserable trickle of wages, could make him 
sorry and afraid! 

He knew that Nelly hadn’t even thought 
of taking Harriet at her word. She’d never 
leave him, no matter what it might cost to 
stand fast at his side. But how she must 
have wished that she could! How the letter 
must have tempted her—Harriet’s pleasant 
flat that looked down on the wide avenue 
and the strip of park along the river, 
peace and dignity and the calm delight of 
books and music, after all the starved and 
weary years! 

He shut his mind against an ancient 
enemy that had whispered to him many 
times. Nelly wouldn’t ever go back to her 
people of her own accord, but suppose she 
had no choice; suppose he were dead, or 
even missing; she’d have to go to Harriet 
then, and she could go with no sense of 
guilt to spoil what waited for her. He told 
himself that there wouldn’t be any comfort, 
any joy, for Nelly, unless he shared it. 
After thirty years he could be sure of this 
at least—and instantly he wasn’t sure of it. 
Perhaps, if he were out of the way, she’d 
like Harriet’s way of living as much as 
Harriet herself. 

Voices came to him from the bench— 
Eben Slade’s heavy tones softened to the 
careful friendliness he always used with his 
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daughter; Marian’s clear, even speech that 
had somehow acquired since yesterday a 
puzzling likeness to Nelly’s voice. Weston 
listened without scruple; it was his future 
they were settling just as much as theirs; 
he had a right to hear his own case tried. 

“But I don’t want to go. I like it here.’ 
Marian spoke with a touch of surprise, 
Weston thought. ‘I want to stay in Grim- 
field always.” 

“Plenty of time for Grimfield later on.”’ 
Slade’s laugh wasn’t quite convincing. 
“Quess it won’t run away. But you ought 
to get a look at Europe while you’re young, 
and pretty soon I’ll be too old to go traips- 
ing around with you. Thought we’d stop 
over in New York long enough for you to 
get some new duds and then take it easy— 
get a car over there and drive around.” 

“T don’t want to go, really.’”’ Marian’s 
voice was reassuring to Weston. She knew 
what she wanted, the same as Eb Slade 
himself; the positive ring in that tone was 
a creamy echo of the very voice her father 
had used in dismissing Jim Thurlow. 

“Why not? Changed your mind since 
we came up this spring, haven’t you? 
Talked then as if 4 

“That was different.”” She hesitated. 
“T didn’t know how I’d like it here.” 

“Just the point. Don’t know how you'll 
like it over there either.” Slade chuckled. 

“But I do know. I know I’ll never like 
any place unless Chet’s there too.”’ Her 
voice smoothed and Weston could see the 
fearless lift of her head. ‘“‘He’s coming to 
tell you this afternoon, but you’d better 
know now. I can’t go, you see.” 

There was a long silence. Weston knew 
that Slade was fighting with his temper. 
He’d watched him do it often enough— 
hold his anger down until he’d taken time 
to choose and weigh his words. 

“Sort of thought that’s how it was.” 
Weston nodded approval. There was 
neither heat nor surprise in Slade’s tone. 
“That’s why I got this notion about Eu- 
rope—wouldn’t do any harm to think it 
over when you’re where Chet won’t keep 
you from thinking straight. Hate to see 
you let yourself in for Chet’s kind of bad 
luck.” 

Marian’s laugh was cool and amused and 

happy. 
“Why? Just because he walked under 
that ladder? How funny! When you’ve 
always claimed there wasn’t any such thing 
as luck—scolded me for crossing my fingers 
and touching wood!” 

“Yes’’—Slade spoke with labored pa- 
tience—‘‘just because he walked. under 
that ladder—that and other things. There 
isn’t any such thing as luck, the way you 
think of it; as if luck was a mean little god 
pestering folks for the fun of it, like a boy 
dropping straws down an ant hill. But 
there’s plenty of luck all the same; my 
kind of good luck and Chet’s kind of bad— 
the kind we make for ourselves or get born 
with, I mean. Chet gave you a sample 
when he backed under that ladder. See 
what I mean?”’ 

“But that’s just superstition! You’ve 
always said ie 

‘*____ always said we make our luck for 
ourselves. Say so now. Where do you 
suppose folks ever got the notion it was bad. 
luck to walk under ladders? What started 
the idea that a thing like that could reach 
out into the future and make trouble for the 
man ’t did it?” 

“T suppose it happened a few times—I 
mean that somebody who walked under a 
ladder ran into some misfortune right after- 
ward, and that made people think a 

“About right, too. Every time you find 
a notion that simple-minded folks believe 
in, it started some such way as that. They 
get their ideas by watching things happen, 
’stead of reading in books; and they’ve 
noticed that the kind of man who risks hay- 
ing a ladder drop on his neck when he can 
just as well play safe is mighty apt to bump 
into the kind of trouble that is harder to 
see before you hit it. And besides that, 
he’s got to shoulder his fair share of real 
bad luck the same as all of us. It breaks 
about even for everybody, good luck and 
bad; but men like Chet Sprague pile on a 
lot of trouble ’t they don’t have to carry, 
and men like me walk around it.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to judge him just by that. 
He was—he was thinking about me 
when es, 

“Yes. And there’s another case of it. 
Man ’t has good luck in love is supposed to 


be unlucky other ways. Is, too—doesn’t 
look where he’s going; forgets to be on 
time at the bank; risks his neck jumping a 
picket fence when there’s a gate four-five 
feet one side of him. That’s Chet’s kind of 
bad luck, Marian—the kind you’ll be up 
against as long as you live if you go through 
with this. Want him, at the price? Think 
it over.” 

“‘T just want Chet, that’s all. I suppose 
there’s always a price for everything. I 
can’t help that.” 

“Think you’d like to live up over the 
garage when you’re past fifty, and wash 
Chet’s overalls, like Nelly Weston? Strikes 
you funny to think of Chet and Bert in the 
same breath, eh? It isn’t funny. Thirty 
years back Bert was so much like what 
Chet is now ’t you’d have to look close to 
tell ’em apart. Crooked a finger at Nelly 
Ware, with half the boys in the township 
after her, and she never waited-for him to 
whistle! Remember folks noticed right 
then ’t Bert was unlucky at everything else. 
Been noticing it ever since.” 

Elbert Weston stood very still on the 
ladder rung, listening for the girl’s answer 
as if he were in court waiting for a witness 
for the defense. But she said nothing, and 
her father went on, still in that carefully 
patient voice: 

“Unlucky Bert—name’s been hitched to 
him ever since I can remember almost, and 
Bert’ll tell you whether it fits! Or maybe 
you’d better ask Nelly, if you think there’s 
no such thing as Bert’s kind of luek—and 
Chet’s kind, the kind that sticks to men 
who walk under ladders.” 

Elbert Weston drew in a deep breath and 
braced himself against what was coming. 
He saw himself at last as others must al- 
ways have seen him; as Nelly, however 
self-blinded her loyal eyes, must see him. 
He could hear Slade’s governed voice bring- 
ing back things he’d almost managed to 
forget—the hay crop that was spoiled by 
rain that first summer because Nelly’d been 
feeling poorly and he hadn’t wanted to let 
her go down to the shore alone; the sale of 
the pines barely a month before other men 
were getting twice as much for poorer tim- 
ber; he’d wanted the extra money to meet 
hospital bills, but they could have waited 
a little longer if he’d foreseen that boom in 
lumber. 

“Maybe it was just blind luck that 
frightened the colt when Nelly was driving 
her baby back from her father’s, but it 
never looked that way to me. It was Bert 
Weston’s kind of luck—the kind that 
picked out a colt for a woman to drive one- 
handed over hill roads. Guess you’d have 
to call it good luck that the boy didn’t live, 
crippled that way; but Bert never thought 
so—nor Nelly.” 

Elbert Weston found himself wondering 
dully whether Nelly had ever blamed him 
for that accident. He remembered that the 
colt had been his choice. He’d wanted her 
to be proud of the horse she drove, and 
there was better blood in that young bay 
than in anything else on the place. Suppose, 
all these years, deep under her silences, 
under the tranquillity he had always inter- 
preted as content, Nelly had hidden such a 
thought of him! 

“Of course you don’t believe that Chet’s 
going to lead you a life like Nelly’s. You 
know he’s the kind that doesn’t look where 
he’s going, but you feel pretty safe because 
I’m well fixed and you’ll have all I’ve got 
one of these days. Guess Nelly felt the 
same way about it; she heired a tidy bit 
of money from old Abel, and he’d had the 
sense to tie it up tight in trust so Bert 
couldn’t give his kind of luck a chance at it. 
But Nelly’s trustee went wrong and she 
lost every cent.”’ 

“That wasn’t Bert’s fault, anyway.” 

“No; but it wouldn’t have mattered so 
much to Nelly if Bert hadn’t been un- 
lucky—his kind of unlucky, I mean. Think 
I never lose money? A thing like that 
wouldn’t hurt me, because I’m not making 
all the bad luck I can for myself to add to 
it. It’s people like Bert and Chet that go 
under when they run into trouble; Bert 
wouldn’t have lost his farm if he’d given it 
half a chance to stick to him. Mind seeing 
him help Nelly wash dishes, with his hay 
ready to haul and a thunderhead banking 
up in the Notch?” 

“Chet isn’t a farmer,’ said Marian. 
“He’s doing awfully well in the bank.” 

“And he hung around here till he was 
ten-fifteen minutes late this morning. One 
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of these days that’ll cost some 
then he’ll tell you what hard ly 
The voice changed, softened, ‘ 


his children from—from what's 
to Nelly Ware. But I’d soon 
cent I own this minute than see yo 
Chet—lost a hundred thousar 
trying to stop it.” j 

“Not really?””? Elbert Westo) 
Slade had scored at last. Mari 
the first time as if she gave w 
words. , 

“Fact. Just told Jim Thur 


sand I put up for options, a 
hundred and fifty thousand I’d 
the mill. Folks around here gs 
don’t like a dollar much better ’ 
eye. That’s how this notion of yo 
me, anyhow. Ever notice N 
To see ’em now you wouldn 
used to be kind of proud of ’em, 
Remember when I thought th 
prettiest hands any girl ever had: 
a crow’s claws now, twisted th 
rheumatism.” ‘ 
Elbert Weston seemed to see 
as they had been, as they were 
ing out wet clothes in freezing y 
lessly busy at tub and dishpan 
board, scouring milk pails sever 
and thirty times a year. 
“Think right now ’t you w 
what happened to your hands so. 
spoiled ’em for Chet. Think y 
rather work ’em down to twis 
bones, helping him fight his lu 
kind of, whether Nelly feels 
about it.” _ 
‘“‘She’s stuck to him, hasn’t 
To Weston’s ear, the girl seem 
against her reason; she spoke 
as if she were giving ground. 
“You'd stick, too, wouldn’t j 
the sort that doesn’t quit easy; 
man all the closer for knowing 
fit to take care of himself. But } 
a lot of sense to her, the sam 
Guess she knows pretty near 
amounts to; guess she found 
way back what was the ma 
Held her head up, like all the 
did; often wondered how she 
stand that part of it—finding 
getting to see Bert for what he 
stand up for him, bound to ke 
seeing what she thought, an 
the time that he wasn’t wo 
notice how quiet Nelly is? W« 
der if I could tell you why : 
talking.” 
“It would be terrible,” sai 
slowly. ‘‘She’s proud as ean be 
tried to do things—ever so carefull 
just freezes shut every time. 
“But Chet isn’t Bert, eh? No 
Bert’s kind—the kind of unlue 
started all those old superstitions 
’em going; the kind that pro 
lucky to walk under ladders or sp 
see the moon over the wrong § 
that means the kind that'll w 
without looking where they’ 
down their feet. It’s just as simp 
Marian—careless folks ’t won't l 
they’re going, clumsy ones ’t 
silly ones ’t won’t look ahead, y 
ones ’t knuckle under when the; 
they’re unlucky all their lives, 
a long sight luckier at that tha: 
’t marry ’em!”’ 
“T wonder.” Marian leaned for 
bows on knees, her chin cupp 
hands. ‘Perhaps I’d better 
think about it.” 
“That’s all I want you to do. Y¢ 
sense; give yourself a chance to 
They moved away from the 
Elbert Weston came down with 
cherries, aware now of the sore § 
thigh and instep, the weary 
thrust his shoulders forward 
Getting old—too old for a real da 
fit for nothing better than odd jol 
one. 
As he carried the pail to the kit 
he met Eben Slade on his way to t! 
Slade stopped him. te 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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ay anything about it a while yet, 

‘ut you better be looking around for 

ng else. Figuring on shutting up 
pretty soon. No hurry, of course; 

have you stay in your flat till you 

¢eomething; but I thought I’d better 
as much time as I could.” 

h obliged, Eb.”” Weston nodded. 

on the lookout.” 

eupied himself with the needless 

polishing the plate glass of the 


e was only one thing to do, of course, 
_ hat he understood. He’d done 
» to Nelly, without dragging her 
wh the anxious business of finding an- 


‘ye wouldn’t hear him if he waited till 
qs asleep. He could get a ride down 
Py on the freight that went through 
yi midnight. By morning, when Nelly 
yhis letter, he’d be out of reach and 
‘dealize that there was nothing for her 
jcout go to Harriet’s. 

j;could hear her step overhead, the 
kf china and metal. There wasn’t any 
x why he shouldn’t go up and help her 
iis once more, even if it was half an 
short of noon. He climbed the stairs 
Eb Slade would say this was just 
r ease of the kind of thing that had 
Bert Weston’s luck what it was. 
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SiH went through the motions of eat- 
| his dinner, Elbert Weston dis- 
od that if he avoided Nelly’s eyes it 
,ard not to keep looking at her hands. 
‘as afraid to meet her glance. He 
ila’t read Nelly’s thoughts, but he felt 
‘sure that she would read his if he 
dher a fair chance. He chose, instead, 
e reproach of her swollen, crippled 
zs; they stiffened his resolution every 
he saw them fumbling uncertainly 
tknife and fork. He ought to have 
yaway long ago, before she’d spoiled 
}, paying the price of his luck. 

ispite of his sense of shame and guilt, 
ver, he was conscious of a persistent, 


> 


le alone; old habit lay strong upon 

o that there was something unnatural 
fis necessity of silence, so that again 
gain he stopped himself on the edge of 
ission. The old need of her nearness 
jhim in the kitchen after they had fin- 
-_ found a pretext that had served 


n. 
tather wash the dishes myself, Nelly, 
now it’s done right. You sit down and 
e show you how much shinier it makes 
flasses if you put some bluing in the 
g water.” 
was a long-standing difference be- 
no them, like their amiable quarrels 
the bread making and the manipula- 
the drafts in the cookstove. He 

da mild comfort in the shining luster 
te tumblers, in Nelly’s reluctant ad- 
lon that they did look kind of nice. 
t’s past one, Elbert,’’ she reminded 

“Hadn’t you better be getting back 
lose cherries?”’ 
icked more’n they’ll use already,” he 
“Thought I’d fix the hinges on that 
k this afternoon. Been aiming to tend 
m ever since we moved in here.”’ 
elly’d be needing the trunk sooner than 
suessed; he felt as if fixing that broken 
e would be a kind of comforting thing 
member afterward, and it would keep 
where he could see Nelly. Eb Slade 
dn’t grudge him an extra hour or two 
last day. 
ts pretty hot in the house,” Nelly 
aying. “I was thinking I’d bring my 
“, and sit under the tree while you 


That’s a first-rate notion.” 

e could fix the trunk after supper. As 
as Nelly sat where he could see her and 
to her it didn’t matter what he did 
his hands. He carried down her old 
er and set it in the darkest blot of 
ow, where a stir of air eddied past the 
the house. As he climbed the 
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ladder, however, a disquieting thought 
came to him; she’d wheedled him into 
coming out here—it was just her way of 
getting him to attend to his proper busi- 
ness, instead of hanging around the house. 
He realized that she’d been doing it all 
their married life—finding some innocent 
way of getting him back to the fields when he 
invented excuses for letting the crop wait 
while he puttered at some trivial chore that 
kept him within eyeshot of Nelly. 

She wouldn’t fret or nag, but she saw 
through him; she’d always seen through 
him, just as Eb Slade had said she did. She 
knew why he’d been unlucky—knew it a 
lot better than Slade. He understood for 
the first time the significance of the tone 
she always used when she spoke to him, 
the meaning of the look in her face when 
it was turned to his. Protection, mother- 
ing, shielding him against himself without 
shaming him by letting him guess her 
thought and purpose! 

He set his teeth, his last doubting hope 
refuted. He wasn’t her man; he was her 
baby—a grown-up child, to be nursed and 
comforted and forgiven, a weight and 
trouble, encouraged in the crazy notion 
that he was buttress and defense! Nelly 
wouldn’t have lost the farm if she’d been 
left to run it; Nelly wouldn’t have driven 
that nervous colt if she’d done the choos- 
ing; she knew exactly why everything Bert 
Weston touched went wrong, and she was 
too big and fine and kind to take the con- 
solation that other women would have 
found in putting the blame where it be- 
longed. 

He saw that she would defend him 
against Harriet; that his desertion would 
even serve her as a weapon. Harriet 
couldn’t deny that it was, at least, the best 
thing he’d ever done for Nelly. 

Wheels crunched in the driveway; Chick 
Purse’s team, fly-netted to their ears, pulled 
the heavy wagon up to the side door and 
Chick swung down over the wheel to drop 
the tailboard. Weston descended to help 
with the crates in the wagon bed—more of 
the old-fashioned furniture, he saw, that 
Marian Slade was always buying. He had 
the country attitude toward this; darned 
foolishness to pay more for broken-down 
old stuff than first-rate new things would 
cost you. Eb Slade ought not to let the girl 
go throwing away money at every auction 
she heard of, with the house cram-jam full 
already! 

Marian came slowly down the porch 
steps as the last crate slid to the gravel. 
Weston guessed why, for once, she showed 
no excitement; she’d been thinking too 
much today to get stirred up about the old 
rubbish. He imagined that she looked a 
little more like Eben Slade than usual, and 
there was something, too, of Slade’s down- 
right speech in her quiet order. 

“Get your tools, Bert. We'll uncrate 
them right here.’’ 

He brought his wrecking bar and hatchet 
from the tool room and set scientifically 
about the task of opening the largest crate. 
It was a point of pride with him to do such 
things neatly, saving the nails and not 
splintering the flimsy boards. Nelly came 
over to watch, and he wondered whether 
she noticed how well he was doing his work. 
She’d never had much eye for good jack- 
carpenter work, but maybe sometime she’d 
remember how he’d handled this last job. 
Lots of men would just batter the boards 
off any way they could, clutter up the drive 
with splinters and bent nails. 

He looked up at the sound of steps on the 
gravel. Chet Sprague again! Weston’s eye 
consulted the sun; it couldn’t be much 
after three and the bank people hardly ever 
knocked off before half past five. 

“Why, Chet, how’d you get away so 
early?”’ 
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Weston’s ear caught an undertone of 
anxiety in the girl’s voice; he saw that, for 
all her smile of welcome, there was trouble 
in her eyes. Chet laughed. 

“‘Jollied old Weldon into letting me duck 
as soon as I’d checked up my cash. Catch 
me wasting this afternoon in any old bank! 
Couldn’t add two and two, anyway, to- 
day.” He picked up the hatchet and at- 
tacked a long flat case with cheerful energy. 
“Feel’s if I’d got to do something to blow 
off steam or explode!”’ 

Weston couldn’t help a pang of com- 
passionate sympathy for the boy, in spite 
of his disapproval of the way Chet handled 
the hatchet. Thirty years ago Elbert Wes- 
ton wouldn’t have felt like staying all after- 
noon in a stuffy bank either. He looked up 
and saw Eben Slade in the doorway, and 
his pity for the unsuspecting Chet tightened 
at the grimness of Slade’s face. Hard luck 
for the boy that Eb happened to be in the 
house. He caught back the thought; that 
wasn’t the unlucky thing; it was being the 
kind of boy that Chet was that was to 
blame. He’d fooled himself long enough 
about that; luck didn’t happen. You 
made your own, every man for himself. 

“Whoever drove these nails had a mean 
disposition,’ said Chet. ‘‘What’s inside, 
Marian? Diamonds or what?” 

“Tt must be the gilt mirror, I guess. Be 
care 2 

There was a crash and tingle of shatter- 
ing glass as the hatchet slipped out of 
Chet’s fingers and through the space where 
he had battered off the first cross slat. 
Weston found that he was holding his 
breath. 

There was a little pause before Marian 
cried out eagerly, “It doesn’t matter a bit, 
Chet! The frame was all I wanted really.” 

Eben Slade came down the steps. 

“What’s broken? Looking-glass, eh?’ 
He turned his eyes slowly to his daughter 
“Heard folks say’t that means seven years 
bad luck.” 

Weston saw the meaning of the speech 
register on the girl’s mind, saw the flicker 
of fear in her wide eyes. Something touched 
his hand, and, glancing down, he found 
that it had closed on Nelly’s poor crippled 
fingers. 

“‘T never heard such nonsense,’”’ Nelly 
was saying, an unfamiliar heat in her smooth 
voice. “It’s wicked, believing such a 
heathen superstition! Don’t you think 
about it a minute, Marian.”’ 

“Don’t think it’s bad luck to break a 
looking-glass, Nelly?” 

Slade’s straight glance shifted to the 
serene old face. To Elbert Weston it 
seemed as if they all hung upon her answer, 
as if some graver issue than life or death 
wavered in the balance while Nelly laughed 
her funny little bubbling laugh, low in her 
throat, and her bent fingers nestled closer 
in the hollow of his hand. 

“Think? I don’t need to think about 
such nonsense! I know! Why, there were 
folks that said Bert and I wouldn’t be 
happy just because we got married on Fri- 
day the thirteenth! Said we’d be unlucky! 
Bert and me!” 

Weston saw the girl’s eyes widen, saw the 
quick start of her shoulders, saw her glance 
melt again till it was almost like Nelly’s. 
He watched her head lift as she turned to 
face her father and knew why Eben Slade 
made that slight gesture of defeat when he 
swung away. But Elbert Weston thought 
of these things only with the edges of his 
mind; he found himself considering the 
blind folly of a man who had believed, only 
a minute ago, that he could leave Nelly, 
after thirty years! 

Slade stopped him as he carried the last 
of the crate boards to the woodhouse. 

“Guess you better not go looking for an- 
other job, Bert. Apt to be tied down pretty 
close to home, next ten-twelve years. 
Wouldn’t want to leave Jim Thurlow tackle 
that sawmill proposition by himself.’’ 

“Thought you’d made up your mind to 
give it up.” Weston dropped his armful of 
boards on the neat pile. Funny that he’d 
forgotten all about the necessity of finding 
another place; as long as Nelly was going 
with him it didn’t matter much anyway. 
Still, it was pretty comfortable here. 

“Did.” Slade’s glance slanted at him 
warily. ‘“‘That was when I figured ——’” 
He stopped and considered. “Nelly might 
have the right of it—about luck, I mean; 
but I guess it wouldn’t be a bad notion to 
make a dollar where I can. Chet ain’t un- 
lucky. Guess you saw how Marian looked 
at him out yonder. But a mite more money 
’d come in handy all the same. Pay for the 
looking-glasses anyhow.” 
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Armco Ingot Iron is used in many washing 
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made today are of Armco Ingot lron. They 
are smooth, beautiful and lasting. 
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Ingot Iron resists the corrosive effect of 
the gases formed by burning coal. 
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The makers of gas ranges find in Armco 
Ingot lron just the properties they need. 


Rain gutters must be formed of metal that 
resists rust. More and more of them are 
being made from Armco Ingot Iron. 
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This label means 
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uct. They have chosen the most durable and uniform 
iron procurable. They are offering you the best. 
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denotes quality and service. He knows that for years 
Armco Ingot Iron has added a new significance to the 
phrase “‘to wear like iron.” 
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it gave he opened the door so quietly that 
a yawning girl poking the kitchen fire did 
not hear him till he chirped like a bird. 
Even then it was too early in the morning 
to arouse her interest; still, she noted while 
she shivered that it was a new milkman, 
which always suggested curiosity. The 
milkman withdrew; and as he drew the 
door shut behind him and locked it, he de- 
liberately jingled his keys; then he was off 
like a shot to keep his tryst with his faith- 
ful steed. 

As if actuated by the clink of the keys, 
Miss Araminta Sedley in her chamber above 
turned over on her pillow. And as if ac- 
tuated by this sign of life on the part of her 
mistress, a maid who had stood guard at 
the footboard all night waiting for the death 
rattle—for Miss Sedley had a horror of 
dying unobserved in her sleep—slowly 
lifted her right arm behind her. Down the 
hall a second maid stationed at the top of 
the grand staircase intercepted this signal, 
and she in turn lifted her right arm; and 
at the foot of the staircase by the gas tree, 
still a third maid came to life and lifted 
her right arm. Thus the intelligence was 
relayed to the aged butler, William, peering 
through the pantry door, that the mistress 
of the establishment had triumphantly 
survived still another night, to the discom- 
fiture of her enemies. 

There were no bells in this house, not 
even for the big front door. Nevertheless, 
intelligence moved as swiftly and surely 
through it as if these relays of servants had 
all been born Hottentots puffing smoke 
rings from one mountain top to another. 

The coffee infusion had tactfully matured 
at this instant. Shortly William appeared, 
elevating his silver tray with sacramental 
solemnity; he drew the hangings, opened 
the blinds, lifted the curtains; and when 
his mistress had- been propped on a riprap 
of pillows, he presented his compliments, 
mentioning apologetically that it was a 
beautiful morning. She wore a little ruffled 
cap under which could be seen the curls of 
her night transformation; the night rouge 
was a Paris confection said to be exclusive. 
Blue ribbons closely confined the laces of 
her night robe about her delicate wrists. 
She was vain of her hands, even in her 
sleep, and if there were wrinkles she never 
permitted them to be divined. The maid 
of the death watch withdrew. William 
listened to her retreating footsteps. 

‘Highness slept well, William?’ came 
from the depths of the furbelows on the 
pillow. 

“Alas,” breathed William lugubriously, 
“she weeps, my lady.” 

“Time passes quickly for one who 
weeps,’ responded his mistress dryly. ‘And 
you still think her authentic, William?” 

William lowered his voice to a whisper, 
while he administered the coffee. 

““She sobs in her sleep. I hear her 
nights,” he said. “It is very sad, my 
lady.” 

‘“A woman can do anything with tears, 
William,’ commented the old harridan. 
She looked up quickly with a malicious 
smile. ‘‘There is no doubt about the lady’s 
gentleman being genuine? Eh, William?” 

“Tt is not for the likes of me to comment 
on such a subject, my lady,” said William, 
very properly. 

The mistress turned over on her pillow 
as a sign that the morning audience was 
at an end. William tiptoed out with the 
scarcely blessed tray, and the maid of the 
death watch tiptoed in. Half an hour later 
Miss Sedley again changed her position, 
and the maid at the footboard lifted her 
right arm like a semaphore. Almost simul- 
taneously one heard the musical flow of 
water, and the air became charged with 
warm perfumes. At a psychological mo- 
ment the maid vanished and the click of the 
lock followed on her footsteps. It was an 
unwritten law in this house that none might 
gaze upon the mistress after the liberties 
sleep had taken with her crumbling person 
until she had herself and alone rearranged 
the mise en scene. A waterproof make-up 
now replaced the tint of sleep; and when 
there emerged from the laborious process 
the Miss Sedley that the world knew, two 
maids were admitted to the dressing room 
to complete the restoration. When the 
masterpiece was finished she recalled one of 
the tiring women and gave her a sound 
beating with a stick she kept in her dressing 
chair, for putting too much color on one 
ear—or not enough on the other. 
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Meantime Highness in her chamber 
above, so it was whispered belowstairs, was 
treading fresh avenues of sorrow, having 
discovered on rising that by her calendar, 
old style, this was another anniversary, of 
which she had accumulated so many in 
late years that she occupied more time in 
saying mass for the dead past than in count- 
ing beads for the future; as for the present 
it did not seem to exist for this unhappy 
personage. 

The chevalier, too, was dressing. One 
of his perquisites as a gentleman was the 
morning; and De Fressy devoted all the 
time between petit déjeuner and the dé- 
Jjeuner with a fork, as Continentals say, to 
his valet, a cruel mentor. About ten on 
this particular morning, word came that 
Miss Sedley herself would receive the gen- 
tleman in audience in her own sitting room. 
This was momentous intelligence. 

The chevalier managed his entrance like 
a scene from an old-fashioned play; there 
should have been a Mozart minuetto for 
incidental music. The august De Fressy 
with measured grace bent low over the 
slight fingers incrusted with gems. His 
suppleness was not to be expected in one 
mie wore a ceinture to control his waist- 
ine. 

Miss Sedley, in pastel silks that merged 
perfectly with the tints of her cheeks, looked 
up from beneath a new wig, which it was 
her habit to change with every gown. In 
the broad flat chair among many cushions, 
she suggested an apotheosized frog squat- 
ting on a lily pad. 

““Madame, you walk in beauty!’’ mur- 
mured the chevalier, delivering himself of 
his formal morning compliments in a voice 
so rich in timbre that a peachblow vase 
near by burst into an involuntary sob; a 
hundred little voices awakening among the 
fragile treasures of the room whispered 
among themselves in ghostly resonance. 

He had never been in this room before. 
This was the room that old Centimeri the 
dealer had been waiting twenty years to 
enter; that wily fox read his obits reli- 
giously every morning. 

De Fressy was a priest of the craft of col- 
lecting. He craved permission to see, to 
touch; and murmuring ornamental phrases 
of astonishment, endearment, flattery, 
which nevertheless carried the true note of 
the connoisseur, he moved about the room. 
On the floor, on shelves, mantels, console 
tables, hanging suspended from the walls 
and ceiling, were rare treasures and ba- 
roques of every age and clime. There were 
chefs-d’euvre and grotesques in hopeless 
confusion. There were litters of careless 
piles and clusters heaped in every conceiv- 
able attitude, like the items of some price- 
less inventory hiding offstage at Silo’s 
awaiting the hammer of the auctioneer. 
This old woman kept them immured here 
away from a covetous world; just as she 
cloistered a roomful of beautiful furs up- 
stairs, styles dating back to the Centennial, 
with only the moths to feast on them. 

Gentleman to a Serenity though he was, 
De Fressy could not withhold his amaze- 
ment at the profligacy of this sitting room. 
Some of the items he addressed by strange 
names, like human beings; in his ecstatic 
excavations of dusty piles he uncovered 
gems of forgotten collectors’ catalogues 
that had been lost to the craft for decades. 
Every little while he seemed to admonish 
himself in a handy mirror, of which the 
walls held a score. Finally as if the very 
thirst were sweeter than the drink with 
which he sought to quench it, the chevalier 
returned to the fire; and with grandilo- 
quent apologies for the liberty he seated 
himself in Miss Sedley’s presence, thought- 
fully spreading a napkin over his razor- 
edged creases while he partook of the 
medicated broth served by William. Miss 
Sedley regarded him over the rim of her 
two-handled cup appreciatively. 

“T like this gentleman, William,” she 
said; and in a perfectly audible whisper 
she asked, ‘‘ Who is he, William?” Before 
the horrified William could reply she ran 
on: “I know him perfectly well. But his 
name has escaped me. I have seen him 
before,” she pursued naively. “It was a 
long time ago.” She shivered slightly. “‘I 
recollect very well, that first time—it was 
at some watering place—on the other side. 
I was very much awed. Not frightened, 
you understand. Overcome by his mag- 
nificence! He is very magnificent, isn’t 
he?” She leaned toward the servant and 
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“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 


In the bright frames of daylight 


enduring freshness. lasting charm 


WITH WINDOW SHADES OF DURABLE BRENLIN 


If you are one of those women who love to plan their 
own interiors, you know the importance of your win- 
dows. They are the bright frames of daylight. In 
catching first the attention of all who enter, they affect, 
more than any other thing, the beauty of the whole room. 

You know, too, that for this very reason imperfections 
at the windows are doubly conspicuous, that they can 
easily spoil the entire decorative scheme. 

Yet, for all the care and thought you have given 
them, have your windows become a disappointment? 
The window shades—have they too soon grown faded, 
stained, or streaked with ugly pinhole cracks? 


Lasting beauty for a few cents more 


There is enduring freshness, lasting charm for your 
windows in window shades of durable Brenlin. And 
Brenlin costs but a few cents more than ordinary shade 
cloth. Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin has no 
brittle ‘‘filling’’ to break and fall out, causing unsightly 
cracks and pinholes to show against the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like finely-woven linen, 
Brenlin has body enough in itself to keep it always 
straight and smooth. 

It resists the constant strain of rolling and unrolling, 
the jerking and snapping of the wind. Rain will not 
discolor it as it discolors shades of inferior quality. And 
its beautiful hues, applied by hand, resist fading in 
the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as long as the ordi- 
nary shade. It may be had in soft, rich colors to har- 
monize with every interior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, 
with a different color on each side, will blend with both 
interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If you don’t know where to get Brenlin, write us. 

And write today for our interesting booklet, ‘‘How to Shade and 
Decorate Your Windows.” Sent free with samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, NW. J. 
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whispered. ‘He had a little dog, I re- 
member, a shaggy little fellow.” 

William, with a warning look at the 
guest, bent low. 

“The Chevalier Henri de Fressy, my 
lady,” he said. In spite of himself William 
could not hide the thrill of this pronounce- 
ment. ‘Gentleman in waiting,” he in- 
toned, throwing caution to the winds, “to 
Her Highness, the Princess Xenia a 

“Serene Highness, William,” corrected 
Miss Sedley. ‘It is a very important 
qualification that you must observe.” She 
turned to De Fressy. “Highness speaks 
good English for a Russian,”’ she said. 
“ Almost too good,” she added in an aside 
to her cup. 

“Tt is a gift of tongues, possessed by 
Highness and her house,” said De Fressy 
ponderously. ‘ , 

“T have neither chick nor child,” said 
Miss Sedley sadly. ‘‘It isn’t my money that 
I worry about! Bless you, no! There will be 
lawyers enough to quarrel over that when I 
am gone. It is these beautiful things! 
I would turn in my grave at the thought 
of barbarian hands touching them.” She 
sighed deeply, studying him under her 
painted lashes. “‘If I could only find some- 
one who loved them to give them to, I 
could die happy.” 

The chevalier, sensing himself closely ob- 
served, moved his wall-eyed stare from his 
hostess to himself in the mirror, and care- 
fully rearranged a whisker. A shadow 
floated across the wall; a window cleaner, 
with the dexterity of a cat, was moving 
across the broken ledge on the face of the 
house. Just then a raucous cry through a 
megaphone down in the Avenue below 
broke the clock-ticking stillness. 

“On your left,” roared the voice, “‘is the 
famous million-dollar back yard, in which 
Miss Araminta Sedley, wealthiest spinster 
in the world, airs her cats!” 

It was the rubberneck wagon filled with 
gaping provincials making a tour of the 
sights under the tutelage of a leather- 
lunged cicerone. It pleased Miss Sedley 
beyond measure. 

The calendar for the day developed the 
fact that the chevalier, not Highness, would 
drive out in the Park with Miss Sedley that 
morning. The coach was at the door. The 
grilled portals swung open, the ceremonial 
carpet was stretched and, with the gaping 
crowd pinching the aisle eagerly, the spin- 
ster was carried out to her carriage. The 
gentleman in waiting followed after a 
pause, like an actor taking his curtain call 
alone. 

“T wish you to be seen in public with 
me,’’ she confided to him, as the hackneys 
got under way. The chevalier brushed his 
imperial and looked important. Outside 
of his ceremonial phrases he did not trust 
himself to say much impromptu. 

Miss Sedley drank deep of her celebrity. 
She was continually craning her neck to 
pick up nods and smiles; and she looked 
through the back window now and again 
impatiently, until at last she found what 
she looked for. 

“We are being followed!” she said with a 
triumphant simper. 

The chevalier favored her with a slow 
stare. 

“Yes, it is the syndicate again!” she 
announced, cautiously inspecting the wake 
once more. 

“Syndicate? ”’ 

“The syndicate, certainly. They have 
incorporated a syndicate known as Number 
Six Hundred and Blank Fifth Avenue—to 
buy my roof over my head! They propose 
to erect a twenty-eight-story building over 


my remains!” 

“Twenty-eight? A mausoleum! Oh, 
these Americans ” The chevalier was 
too dumfounded to go on. He fell back for 
consolation on his own image in the car- 
riage mirror. It reassured him. 

“I own most of the syndicate stock,’ 
tittered Miss Sedley. ‘But they don’t 
know it. It will be a very good investment 
for my heirs.”” She eyed her august com- 
panion secretly; he stirred uneasily. They 
had wheeled into the Park and were 
clattering importantly along the East 
Drive. As they were passing Cleopatra’s 
Needle, Miss Sedley after another recon- 
naissance decided to throw the chevalier to 
the wolves. 

“You get out and walk,’ she said 
decidedly. 

“Walk?” cried the astonished gentleman. 

“Yes. It will give them a chance to 
accost you,’”’ she explained. 

“They?”? muttered the gentleman in 
wide-eyed alarm, \ 


tors—they are trying to get my hou 
explained. ‘‘Don’t you understand 
will stop at nothing. They wil] 
wheedle you! To get into your good oy 
They will offer you money—vast g : 
she said positively. bs 

“‘Scoundrels!’’ muttered the | 
his eyes opening more and more - 
gazing at her asif transfixed. 

“Maybe a hundred thousand ¢ 
pursued Araminta. She let this . 
‘‘Not rubles, mind. Dollars!” 

“But what am I to do for it? 
gentleman in waiting. 

“You,” said Araminta, “are 
me to sign a ground lease— 
dred and ninety-nine years 
tossed her head like a little 
will. offer you a handsome bi 
intermediary.” ; 

“‘Ah,”’ mused the chevalier, ‘ 
apprehend. Then it is my go 
seek, not my gore? Nine 
ninety-nine years!”’ This Me 
bothered him. Why any p 
American millionaire, gifted 
single lifetime, should put a 
real-estate transaction at n 
ninety-nine years was too 
mentality. 

“‘T will be gracious and liste 
craftily, making to get out a 
slowed down. 

“‘T like silent men,”’ said she a) 
“All great men are silent. Let t 
You are to listen.” t 

With this parting injuncti 
lier stepped down. Th 
fluttered and his courage was 
nevertheless, he had never look 
a king. Nursemaids and p 
looked up as he passed, ace 
stick with regal solemnity. 
formed in his wake, keeping 
distance. There is nothing so 
genuous as urban curiosity. | 
was already disappearing fr 
sharp trot; and the aband 
having reached the Eighty: 
without the proffer of one | 
sand dollars, conceived a b 
gem to unmask the enemy. 
let fall an unimpeachable su 
he had been carrying wrap: 
head of his stick. 

Instantly, out of the cl 
seemed, there materialize 
clad young gentleman wh 
gage and, with a bow of 
restored it to him. The chev 
the courtesy with profound 
and impressive dignity, and 
lost article in its usual resti 
the stick. A hundred paces | 
nue, the chevalier was mildly 2 
note that the young gentlem 
in step with him. He seem 
fellow, very deferential. He y 
out the palaces facing the P 
tioning some great names. | 
ual civility offered a stranger. 
no mention of money. At the 
the young man lifted his ha 
dence that pleased the 
turned off. The young man 
colored hat. The chevalier 
would know him again if chan 
together. 

His saunter down the Aven 
he was accosted by no one 
source of constant pleasure 
When he reached Miss Aram 
he ascertained that Highness 
What was more disturbing w 
Sedley had decided to run d 
country seat in Throgg’s 
afternoon, taking her cook 
hamper of food along—for even 
ness of her many houses and 
nothing but her own careft 
food, prepared by her own cert 
The second man announced 
which the Chevalier Henri d 
cussed in lonely state; now ani 
different to the gold plate and | 
surroundings, he studied his 07 
keenly in a handsome mirror. 
thousand dollars! And not in 

He resolved to walk out agall 
morrow. 


WI 


eAWAI! ope passed; two weeks f 
rattled, royal harbingers 
urban dawn. The Avenue, its 
bing to the ceaseless batons of gol 
and ruby semaphore lights, 
irresistible imperceptible Jo 
ward. It was like the drift o 
(Continued on Page 88, 
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0A fraction of a cent profit on 
a cigar seems unbelievably small, 
but this profit, multiplied a mil- 
lion times daily, is sufficient. 


Through selling such a vast num- 
ber of White Owls, we are able 
to take an infinitesimal profit and 
put the rest into giving VALUE 
—most remarkable value. 

This never-changing VALUE 
is responsible for the fact that 
White Owl smokers don’t 
switch. Year after year they 
bank on White Owl —- 
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(Continued from Page 86) ? 
glacier; in twenty years its center of wealth 
had moved one mile. Here and there some 
moldy old mansion housing ancient prej- 
udice clung stubbornly to its hearths, only 
to be ground under the tow of the uncon- 
querable tide. The residential fifties of 
Ward McAllister’s day had given way to 
trade, except for the million-dollar back 
yard, which in the very center of the vulgar 
mart maintained its aura of leisured ease 
and almost idyllic domesticity. 

Miss Sedley, however sunk her princess 
may have become in her cumulative sor- 
rows, in the upper part of the house, grew 
more and more serene. She drove out every 
day now. Usually, now that the weather 
was coming more fair, it was to her country 
house in Queens, where she could be alone 
and unobserved—except that she always 
took her cook and a hamper of authenti- 
cated provisions to follow in her wake, lest 
her beloved relatives try poison. 

The while her Serenity wept, the gentle- 
man in waiting took to walking to reduce 
his waist measure. As he moved alone in 
isolated grandeur, passers-by would stare 
at him, to ask one another in startled whis- 
pers who he was; and some days he gathered 
quite an entourage. It might have been 
noted that the elegant young man in the 
mauve-colored hat happened to be making 
a parallel journey frequently; and appar- 
ently the incident of the glove had estab- 
lished a basis of understanding. Trifles 
light as air control our destinies. After a 
few days they were walking side by side in 
most pleasurable amity. 

Every day the rubberneck wagon passed 
with its brood of provincials, and the mega- 
phone barked at the windows of Miss 
Sedley. Once as she looked out from her 
private sitting room she observed the ear of 
a distinguished physician drawn up at her 
door. But nothing ever came of it; it was 
merely the ruse of an unscrupulous real- 
estate operator. Again, a troop of sur- 
veyors with theodolite, targets and tape 
shot the million-dollar back yard from 
every conceivable angle, as carefully as if 
they were fitting Miss Sedley with a shroud. 
They mussed up the sidewalk with chalk, 
but they did not actually trespass on her 
domain. 
reconnaissances being directed against the 
poor lady. 

Toward the end of the first week a cable 
came for Deputy Parr. 

Decoded, it ran: “Bell, alias Fressy, serv- 
ice Psse. Xenia, Alt. Seren. Russie. Be- 
lieved in America.”’ 

Parr pursed his lips over this cryptic 
paucity and with a shrug consigned it to 
his routine basket, as if washing his hands 
of a matter which, in the first place, did not 
concern him, and never had. It was wholly 
Miss Araminta’s affair whom she selected 
for her next friends. The deputy imagined 


| he could read between the lines of the cable 


a certain glee on the part of the Continental 
police, in being relieved of the embarrassing 
presence of one of those quasi personages 
who somehow manage to live elegantly on 
a mere rumor which accredits them to what 
is sometimes naively described as the 
deuxiéme lit. 

Deputy Parr was in the act of calling off 
his sleuth hounds on the strength of the 


_ cable authenticating the Sedley household, 


and leaving the malicious Araminta to her 
own devices, when his friend Armiston came 
in. Oliver laid on Parr’s desk a formidable 
square of society stationery, at the top of 
which appeared the modestly engraved 
name of Miss Sedley. And below, in pre- 
cise manuscript, in iridescent ink, the 
following: 

“Private view: 

“Of the court jewels of the Princess 
Xenia, Alt. Seren., to which have been 
added chefs-d’wuvre from the famous 
Sedley collection; 

“Preliminary to the exhibition and sale 
of examples of native Russian art and nee- 
dlework, for the benefit of the social desti- 
tute of the Volga regions.” 

Across the bottom was scrawled the 
date, “‘Thursday at four’’; and in the left- 
hand corner, in almost microscopic pro- 
portions, appeared the cognizances of the 
maison Romanow-Holstein-Gottorp, one of 
the quarterings crossed by a bar sinister. 

“She is throwing open her house!”’’ 
gasped Parr. 

“To a select few,” said Oliver, with a sly 
smile. ‘‘My card was just delivered by a 
lackey. I thought you might be interested.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!’’ exclaimed the deputy. 
He touched a bell. A man appeared. 
“There will be a traffic jam in Fifty-third 


It was only one of a series of © 
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Street this afternoon. Turn out the wed- 
ding squad.” To Oliver, as the door closed, 
he added, “It won’t be a jam—it will be a 
riot! I will be there!” 

Just then a clerk brought in a card. 

“Jerome Sedley,” read Parr. “Ha! He 
is the nephew. One of the suspected 
poisoners. He has probably got a card 
too. Show him up.” 

Jerome Sedley was a youngish man of 
the heavy-statesman type, in solicitor’s 
black. He was a member of a firm of ex- 
clusive lawyers, who never appeared in 
court. Mr. Sedley bowed formally to the 
deputy and brought up on his heels in the 
middle of the room and watched the clerk 
shut himself out. He turned and scruti- 
nized Oliver Armiston, and recognizing him 
as a bowing acquaintance he nodded civilly. 

“T am here on a confidential matter,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘This gentleman, Mr. 
Armiston, is in your confidence?”’ 

‘‘He is here on the same errand,” grunted 
Parr, with a curious look at Oliver. 

Jerome Sedley knitted his patrician 
brow, gazing slowly from one to the other. 

“On what errand, may I ask?” 

‘“The house-warming,” said Parr sweetly. 
“‘T suppose you know your aunt is receiy- 
ing, this afternoon?’’ He picked up Ar- 
miston’s billet. 

Jerome Sedley merely glanced at it and 
let it fall. He said in a sepulchral voice, 
‘My aunt has been dead for three months.” 

There was an instant of dead silence. 
Oliver Armiston suddenly nodded absently, 
at some idea of his own. Parr turned in 
his chair and touched a button at his 
elbow, and a man entered and stood wait- 
ing orders. 

“Take charge of the Sedley house out- 
side,’ said Parr. ‘Better flash Fifty-third 
Street to hold it down till you get there. 
I will be along shortly. Let anybody go 
in, but no one come out!”’ 

An instant later a little green light 
winked once, twice, thrice on a patrol box 
in the Avenue; a vague policeman opened 
the box and took down the telephone. In 
the act of yawning, he shifted his eyes to 
the million-dollar back yard. He hung up 
and strolled down the Avenue. The grille 
doors were just opening to receive the 
Chevalier Henri de Fressy returning from 
his morning constitutional in the Park. 
The doors shut. The patrolman unostenta- 
tiously mounted guard. An instant later a 
second man slid into position in the side 
street. There was not a ripple on the 
surface. The Avenue flowed on. 

“Proceed,” said Parr, turning to Jerome 
Sedley. 

“You anticipate me, Mr. 
sioner,”’ said Sedley. 

“Only by two weeks,” said Parr tartly. 
“Not by three months. Proceed.” He 
bit off the tip of a cigar, but he forgot to 
light the weed. The nephew of the late 
Araminta Sedley showed irritation. 

“They have undoubtedly gutted the 
house!” he cried. ‘‘I demand that you 
take steps to apprehend these rascals!”’ 

“Tt is already done,’’ responded Parr. 
“We will follow shortly. First, I want your 
story.” 

The young lawyer drew a deep breath. 

“She was a malicious old woman, as 
you probably know,” said the bereaved 
nephew savagely. ‘‘But in no act of 
living,’ he continued, his bitterness rising, 
‘did she display one-half the malice that 
she did in dying. She actually went the 
length of scheming to die and to be buried, 
far away from home, under a false name, 
in order to cheat her heirs as long as 
possible, of the estate reverting to them. 
She died in an obscure convent in the 
South of France.” 

“You and your family are the heirs?” 
asked Parr. 

“The estate reverts to us, on her death. 
That provision in her father’s will inspired 
her hatred. She could not keep it from us. 
But she could delay its execution. She 
had been to this retreat many times,” 
went on the nephew. ‘Always under the 
name of Bagby. This last time she must 
have had some premonition that the end 
was at hand. She begged the Mother 
Superior again and again to let her lie 
there in death, saying that she had neither 
chick nor child in the whole world.” 
Jerome Sedley smiled at this familiar 
strain. ‘She arranged that what moneys 
she had with her should go to the convent — 
quite a considerable sum. That was un- 
doubtedly just, for the care they had taken 
of her. She died in her sleep, on the night 
of February tenth—and was buried there 
as Araminta Bagby. ) 


Commis- 


“Now I come to the strang 
the story,’’ continued Jerome Sedlav : 
mouthed his cold cigar. Armiston ; 
at his single white lock of hair, 7 
a tensity in this room, used ¢ 
revelations, that one could feel, 
one,” he said in a curious tone 
acquainted with the old lady’s 
ties that she could give a perfect 
of them—as we know—someone 
the thread of her life where she 
it, contrived that the four serve 
abroad by my aunt were scatter 
penniless in Central Europe. 
the accident of one of them 
way back to Paris, and ha 
intelligence to seek out our 
this amazing deception might h 
indefinitely. As it was, it 
luck than skill that the ol 
traced to her convent, and | 
determined from her effects 
her passports had been visae 
to all intents and purposes 
sailed on the La France, b 
English servants, and a pe 
Russian Serenity, with her 
the eighteenth of last month.’ 

“How long have you know 

“Our Paris office has been y 
a month,” he said. ‘‘Candidl 
little credence—until this 
the confirming cable arrived. 
too grotesque, even for my 
People in our position are coi 
held up by the weirdest o 
alarms, as you know. Besides, 
confronted almost daily by the 
aunt in her carriage. I have 
on the house.. I had fin: 
them—the suspicion was too 
And now, not an hour ago 
comes confirming the whol 
He dropped a long cablegram 
on the desk. ‘‘By the way 
“singular, this morning—I haj 
passing, on my way downt 
aunt drove out. In fact I ha 
point to pass at that hour. § 
punctual in her habits. W 
always carried; her feet s 
the absurd carpet they use 
morning she lost her balance 
one foot when she was getti 
brougham. I may not be a 
but it was certainly not the ankl 
woman!” 

““A young woman?”’ said Pa 
meeting Oliver’s, midway. 

Parr’s telephone rang. Th 
nervously. Parr took up the 
lieutenant on the other end 
that Pelts, who was still peddl 
for some unknown reason fai 
his engagement with his ho 
and the poor trusting ani 
waiting patiently at the 
Second Avenue, since sunup. 
on post had just taken the h 
for loitering. 

“Wh?” snarled Parr. Now 
of action. In a moment the t#] 
their way uptown, as fast as sp 
lege permitted. " 

“‘Isn’t it a fact,” asked Je 
when they were under way, 
police carefully file the met 
famous criminals? Do they not le 
only their finger prints behind b 
psychological taint as well?” _ 

Parr nodded in assent. In 
tion he did not even notice 
salutes that were accorded to hi 
at every street crossing. 

“This is the work of a great 
sued the lawyer. ‘‘Can you 
method in this case?” 
* “Yes,” grunted Parr gruf 
relapsed into an impenetrab 

Some glimmer of the truth 
Parr’s unconscious box, had be 
at the door throughout Jerom 
tale. It was one of those 
revelations that the mind will, 
stubbornly refuse to receiv 
before, the man-hunter had 
a button, and as if by the wavs 
had drawn a cordon of police 
Sedley mansion. It had given hi 
egotistical satisfaction to shoy 
tinguished lawyer that he, Par! 
on the job, always ready, prepar 
emergency. And now his 
had crumbled! Now he had th 
certainty that this was anothe 
nightmare dramas of real life 
staged for his discomfiture, b 
who had been his Nemesis. § 
Finger prints? The story reeke 

(Continued on Page 91 
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y, another of those impossible coups 
. mounting step by step to its 
-and then, under his very eyes the 
qi the people on it suddenly vanish- 
og out like a candle. The supreme 
xx this play had not been the 
ning news of the old woman’s death 
fi-off land. That news was three 
pold when it arrived. The curtain 
sglay came down on the supreme 
ence of that invitation to Oliver 
#1, Parr’s confidant, written on 
Siley’s stationery—to call at four 
‘moon—for a private view of the 
» And, knowing Sophie, Parr 
» there would be anything to view 
remains. 
ed in gloom he rolled on, deigning 
» to either of his companions, who 
“indeed to be as preoccupied as 
8} Some excuses, some contrition 
se blame moved him. He framed 
ga to heap on the head of little 
je milkman, on Morel the hand- 
yin, and on the soft-shoed window 
» His lip curled. These skilled 
tes, who should have seen every- 
ad seen nothing. No, not even a 
‘aed ankle! It had taken a solemn- 
» lawyer—and a Presbyterian at 
) snatch that single tidbit. 
-yhat had become of Pelts? There 
vy of hope here. Parr was actually 
jagain when they rounded into the 
and drew up in front of the million- 
yack yard. There was no jam. 
ying was suspiciously quiet. A 
showed him his defenses held taut. 
lyas summoned. 
the old lady come back?” asked 
f of one side of his mouth. 
(’ said Morel. He asked naively, 
she expected back? I thought she 
vy for the day.” 
turned on Morel, stared at him; he 
ed why he had never noticed the 
tupidity of this man’s handsome 
mance before. 
) Pelts turn up?”’ he asked. 
91 shook his head. He was wholly 
eark. And Parr turned on his heel. 
gille swung open. Oliver was ex- 
it to old William that he had taken 
itty of fetching two friends. Wil- 
‘no had served generations of vanity 
rained a high pride, was in doubt. 
17, he said, had turned over the house 
day to her guest, Her Serene High- 
“he list of cards had been carefully 
ved. In her absence it was diffi- 


m Miss Sedley’s nephew,’ said 
Sedley. ‘‘Let me take the respon- 
” And the three mounted the 
the mezzanine floor. 
ness stood at the end of the drawing- 
ne heed, a pensive smile on her 
the suave Centimeri, the dealer. She 
autiful! She was all in black. Her 
yorrow, which had ennobled not ray- 
r, seemed to toll like a bell in the 
1of her rich voice. Manifestly it was 
1 for her to appear in public, even 
carefully chosen circle. There was 
indsor, who, it was said, was match- 
ralds this year; there was old Ludwig 
| the great lapidary of his day; there 
ly Wentworth, recently ambassador 
‘u—and some of the distinguished 
entzia whose moneybags balanced 
ire. The Chevalier Henri de Fressy 
his best in such a scene. Solicitous 
Yy moment, of his royal mistress, he 
nd time to deliver the high-sounding 
3 of his voluminous connotations im- 
ly among the enraptured guests. If 
wo were confederate, if any in the 
«new, there was no evidence of it. 
rbenefactress,”” Highness was saying 
ly, ‘‘has given me her own sitting 
or the display of my jewels.’’ She 
P the key of that legendary room 
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that old Araminta had so jealously guarded 
for the past twenty years. ‘‘ Perhaps you, 
monsieur,’’ she said to Centimeri, “ap- 
preciate better than anyone else how 
gracious it is on her part to give us the 
entrée this afternoon.” 

Yes, Centimeri knew; under his suavity 
there smoldered a conflagration. His brow 
clouded as, in turning, he caught sight of 
Sacarelli, a fellow dealer. 

When the élite entered the sitting room 
two distinct scenes ensued, as one may see 
In some Chinese play, wholly unrelated. 
The princess with her entourage paused 
over her jewel caskets; there were seconds 
of pensive silence in which she seemed to 
be summoning courage to proceed. 

Centimeri and Sacarelli went off on 
another tack. Centimeri discreetly, and 
Sacarelli, more elemental, with an eager- 
ness he made no effort to conceal, were 
looking their fill. They pursued separate 
paths. Each in his own way made inven- 
tory of the careless stacks and piles, in 
swift looks of appraisal. A shade of annoy- 
ance passed over the august face of Centi- 
meri. Once when he looked up with a 
puzzled expression, he found Sacarelli 
staring at him. Their eyes held each other. 
Sacarelli shrugged a shoulder, a scarcely 
perceptible gesture, and moved on. They 
met at the end of the room, heads together. 

“The old witch has bilked us!” snarled 
Sacarelli. “There is nothing here but 
trash! Where are the Ming jades? The 
lost gods of the Eldorado? She has them. 
Why does she hide them?” 

Centimeri did not reply. But his face 
showed his chagrin. It seemed impossible 
that any family, in a lifetime, could ac- 
cumulate so much evidence of bad taste as 
was assembled here. 

The princess touched the secret spring of 
the first casket. It was a tense moment. 
Those about her lifted themselves on tip- 
toe as they peered. Even Parr found 
himself breathing more quickly. Oliver, 
leaning against the mantel, was watching it 
all with his curious smile. With what must 
have been a supreme effort her trembling 
fingers lifted the casket lid, heavily in- 
crusted with rare ornament. The lady who 
was matching emeralds burst into an 
ecstatic cry; a sigh of admiration escaped 
the others. It was a nest of radiant fire, 
that shot rays of every conceivable color, 
as the lid released and disclosed the treasure. 

“They are there! She didn’t get them! 
The jewels—she didn’t take them!”’ Parr 
was rasping excitedly in Armiston’s ear. 

This was to have been the dénouement. 
The case was to have been looted! The 
gems were untouched. It was incon- 
ceivable. 

It was a necklace, a gift of the empress. 
The princess lifted the string. The touch 
was fatal. Memories overcame her. With 
a dry sob she sank to her knees, clutching 
the gems to her bosom; burying her face 
in them she burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable weeping. 

It was De Fressy who took charge. 
Whatever may have been the chevalier’s 
shortcomings, somehow now he seemed 
equal to the situation. He bent over her 
with the utmost solicitude. He soothed 
her with whispered words. Gently he 
drew her to her feet; and as he beckoned 
her two maids he conducted her from the 
room. Shattered, broken, Princess Xenia, 
Altesse Serene, shut out her sorrow from 
stranger eyes. In the awkward hush that 
followed, these elegants, who had been in- 
vited here to be tempted, shrank away, 
ashamed, as if they had been caught in some 
unholy act. De Fressy had come back. 

“Later, mesdames, messieurs, you will 
hear,” he said in a sad voice. “She will 


convey to you her apologies and her 
decision. 
charity.” 

The abashed assemblage retreated with 
what grace it might. Parr could hear the 


I am sure you will have a great 
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rumbling tones of De Fressy over the 
adieus. The flutter of motors at the curb 
told of the hasty flight from a scene where 
a princess had sought to sell her lifeblood 
and failed of courage for the task. 

Centimeri had paused, in his discomfited 
search, to watch the pitiful scene. But not 
Sacarelli. He still delved hopefully. Now 
he tiptoed around to Parr and touched 
his arm. Sacarelli beckoned him with a 
strained finger. He led the way to a large 
Lombardy garde-robe hidden in a dark 
corner. 

“Someone is hiding in there,”’ he said in 
a tense whisper. He put his ear to the 
panel, staring back over his shoulder at the 
others. Parr turned sharply. 

“Shut and bar that door!” he ordered. 
He tore off the old hasp of the garde-robe; 
and as its leaves fell open the body of a 
man, bound and gagged, tumbled out and 
fell in a ridiculous heap on the floor. A 
man in a milkman’s coat and cap. 

At first they thought Pelts was dead. 
But as they tore off his bonds and threw 
cold water into his face his eyelids fluttered. 
Morel, who was something of a physician, 
administered first aid. One arm was use- 
less, as if it had been twisted in its socket. 
They put him on a couch. Gradually 
Pelts’ senses came back to him, the reason 
for his being alive, wanting to live. His 
eyes were red, like a ferret’s. 

“Sophie Lang!” he gasped through his 
parched pained throat. ‘“‘Sophie Lang! 
She looted this room! Little gold gods— 
everything! Oh!’ His eyes blazed afresh. 
“T caught her—red-handed—in the act— 
this morning!’”’ He relapsed. ‘She was 
filling a hamper with the stuff ” he 
whispered faintly. He shook his head. 
““She—she was—too much—for me.” 

Centimeri was saying, as he shook his 
head, ‘‘Yes, some informed person seems 
to have helped herself!’’ He walked away, 
the ambition of a lifetime crumbled to ruin. 

Just then, as if the final chapter of this 
miserable drama must come crowding in 
before it was time, there came a bellowing 
howl from the Avenue below: 

““Wuxtra!”’ the newsboys were yelling. 
“AramintaSedley dead! Million-dollar back 
yard Yo—ho—hoo! Wuxtra!”’ 

The news had leaked out in Paris. 

Late that afternoon, Highness, her poor 
Serenity swathed in her deepest mourning, 
was conveyed in a closed car with her 
precious caskets, to the hospitality, tact- 
fully tendered, of Mrs. Jerome Sedley; and 
thus the unfortunate princess was rescued 
from a situation in which she had been 
wholly the dupe. The Avenue was ablaze 
with the story. She carried the cachet of 
true nobility. So much so that even a 
notorious thief, Sophie Lang, who had 
looted the Sedley treasures, had withheld 
her hand from these last remnants of a 
vanished greatness. 

Parr and Oliver took Lonnie Bell be- 
tween them, early in the evening, and 
started up the Avenue. They were deciding 
the future of the Chevalier Henri de 
Fressy, of which Parr was as yet uncertain. 
Possibly Lonnie should go to work as a 
door opener or a carriage starter. As they 
moved along through the crowd about the 
door, an elegant young man, in a mauve- 
colored hat and carrying a crushed news- 
paper in his hand, seized the startled Lonnie 
Bell by the arm, and thrust the accusing 
extra into his face, crying fiercely, “‘My 
money, if you please! The ten thousand 
with which I greased your royal palm 
yesterday. Else you will cool your royal 
heels in jail!’ 

It was a painful moment for Lonnie 
Bell, but somehow he arose to it. 

“Tf you will recollect,’ he said with 
great dignity, “I acted as an agent—not as 
the principal—in the transaction. She has 
your ten thousand. You will apply to her!”’ 

He turned his royal back on the annoyer, 
to indicate the audience was terminated. 
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PLANS FOR 1, 
FINANCING 
Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who can prove their qualifications in this 
important branch of business are rapidly 
promoted to responsible executive positions 
—given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
—even to higher income-figures, 


° 
Train at Home 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method 

Why let the other fellow walk away with 
the better job, when right in your own home 
you can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical appli- 
cation of those principles—this without losing 


an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois, 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of 75 instructors— 
legal staff, organization and management specialists; 
business efficiency engineers, including 31 Certified 
Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. You will be given whatever training, instruc- 
tion or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may 
personally need—and without any extra expense to 
you. Our big free book on the accountancy profession 
fully explains how we train you from the ground up, 
according to your individual needs, from the simplest 
bookkeeping principles to the most advanced ac- 
counting problems. All text material supplied in the 
course has been especially prepared in clear, easy- 
to-understand language, so that you can readily 
master the principles by home study. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equipment 
—if you recognize the opportunities that lie ahead of 
you thru home-study training—you will do well to 
send at once for full particulars. The coupon will 
bring you an inspiring story—‘*‘ Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One’’—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared 
the path to success; also the true facts about present- 
day opportunities in Accounting, all without obliga- 
tion. Our convenient-payment plan places these 
opportunities within the reach of everyone. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find the 
coupon just below this text his most profitable aid 
to progress. It takes but a moment to fill it out and 
sign and mail it—and the time to START toward 
greater things is NOW. 
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LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 971-HR, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,’ and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship (Modern Foremanship 
\lTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OiPersonnel and Employ- 
_ Management ment Management 


Pee ale’ ot LL.B. DOExpert Bookkeeping 
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The Entrance—From Curtis designs created by 
prominent architects you may select complete en- 
trances in Colonial, English, and many other types 
to harmonize with the architectural motif of your 
home. 


= The Living Room—The mantel is important. 
= You will find the proper one for your home ‘among 
the many Curtis designs. You may also have 
built-in bookcases or cabinets to please your taste. 

The Dining Room—Wall paneling, built-in 
china closets, corner closets, buffets will be found 
in various types to suit your plan of furnishing 
and decoration. 


The Kitchen—Here are some of the most con- 
venient articles in the whole Curtis line. 


The kitchen dresser consisting of several units 
Se so that you can have one, two or three sections, 
PAIK) according to your needs, 
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Beauty in every room 


Let us take a look at an imaginary house and 
——— see what parts of it could be selected from Curtis 
——— Standardized Woodwork. 


TheCurtis breakfast nook,consisting ofa table with 
two benches, combines attractiveness with utility. 


The folding built-in ironing board is a great 
space saver. 


The Bed Room—You will be delighted with a 
Curtis dressing table—a tray case and a hanging 
closet. These three units may be built right to- 
gether in the wall, making an attractive group and 
conserving floor space. 


Besides these and many other articles of beauty 
and convenience are the items of woodwork some- 
times overlooked or forgotten by the owner in 
planning a house. 


Do not overlook them. Select them from Curtis 
designs. We refer to such material as moldings, 
baseboards, trim for doors and, lastly, two things 
that count more than you think in the appearance 
of a home—doors and windows. 


The nearest Curtis dealer will gladly show you 


the catalog and tell you about Curtis Woodwork 
and the service he is eager to render. 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 


SAG Curtis Bros. & Co. Curtis Sash & Door Co. Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. Curtis & Yale Co. 


<\ KN: Clinton, Iowa Sioux City, lowa Topeka, Kan. Wausau, Wis. 
VEN Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. Curtis Door & Sash Co. Curtis Detroit Co. 
Z=WW ; Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. 


Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from copying 


Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumbermen east 


our patterns and designs. The law, however, does ESTABLISHED of the Rockies. Curtis dealers are identified by the 
ab prevent others from using our trademark, which sign at the left. Consult the nearest Curtis dealer 
))\\\V\ consists only of the name “ Curtis" and the year isnsse about your building problems. Write us for in- 
1866” taken from the window sign at the right. formation and the dealer’s name if you have 
(Ke ze Makesurethat the woodwork you buy —sash, doors, trouble finding him. Curtis Companies Service 
: x a moldings or interior woodwork—bears that mark. Bureau, 249 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa. 
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the contrary, the Princess Virginia 
adingly envious,”’ she declared, all 
<f confusion gone from her manner. 
yched him restore the picture to his 
si Then she abruptly turned the con- 
itn back into its old channel. 

gyal courtship, Mr. Yorke, is in- 
b conducted by proxy,’”’ she an- 
i. “The parents of the parties to 
crtship put their heads together and 
, if your son will marry my daugh- 
» daughter will marry your son,’ and 
s there is to it. It’s very simple. No 
j at all to either of the aforesaid 
»-meaning, of course, said son and 
J re? 
¢ simple,” said he, a trifle ironically. 
moose your father and Prince Hu- 
sfather put their heads together 
, oe 


{, at all. Prince Hubert’s father, poor 

n’t got any head, and my father 

e sort of a prince anyhow. No; 

is merely a suitor on his own ac- 

¢.I dare say he thinks the safest and 

siway to get onto a throne is to 
” 


\m all I hear, the royal families of 
srk and Dawsbergen haven’t paid 
ttention to tradition of late years. 
‘Robin’s mother married an Amer- 
.d Prince Dantan, your father, also 
i¢ one.”’ 

fi,” she said, with a whimsical smile; 
y ook it upon themselves to put the 
sry heads together.” 

he cried admiringly. 
fly jolly! 
(i have been picking up things from 
Zrlish, haven’t you?” she chided. 


ad no idea we should get on so 
uy. I confess I was horribly afraid 
nat first.” ; 
ehrugged her shoulders. 
sert is still horribly afraid of me, 
has known me for years. So don’t 
icr yourself out of danger yet.”’ 
ay, I’m glad you’re not going to 
piamee Hubert. I don’t like his 
s. ’m sure you wouldn’t be happy 
-m. I admire the Princess Yetive 
nusly for having had the courage and 
ikbone to marry the man she loved, 
ough he was a—er—commoner.”’ 
All, for that matter, I once had the 
ny to marry a man of humble origin,”’ 
sintered lightly. ‘‘To be sure, I got 
fiim before you could say Jack Rob- 
1 but even so, he was an uncommonly 
Fsband while he lasted.” 
=ywered his voice. 
— Hubert know about me?” 


), yes; everybody knows about you, 
Yrke.”’ 

ean, does he know about you and 
‘te persisted. 

Pat’s the funny part of it,” she said, 
tig a confidential air. ‘‘He’s such a 
yperson. He believes our marriage 
ital, but he doesn’t believe the divorce 


xe so far forgot himself as to exclaim, 
eleuce you say!” 
Wil, it seems he has heard or read of a 
i Hurope and America whose mem- 
‘t married in pretty much the same 
ad it’s frightfully legal. But it’s just 
feult for them to obtain divorces as it 
rnybody else.” 
now of that religious sect. It’s one 
wr doctrines. Nobody ever questions 
idity of such marriages.” 
at’s just what Hubert says. He 
ins that you and I were legally mar- 
the sight of God. He insists that 
Aves the matter of divorce entirely in 
ds of man. And so he says I ought 
Gnto a court and have the marriage 
yed or annulled or whatever they do 
li cases. Then it would be legal in the 
fman. Isn’t it ridiculous?”’ 


{| 

tainly not! Good heavens!”’ she ex- 

, her eyes widening. “You can’t 

ly think there is anything in it, Mr. 

! You don’t believe we are still 

to each other, do you?”’ 

course not,” he assured her. “ That’s 
ous. On the other hand, prin- 

he went on seriously, ‘‘the laws of 
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Hungary in the days of Bela Kun were not 
recognized by other nations, you must re- 
member. It is true that in some countries 
the mere declaration of two,persons that 
they are man and wife has been held to 
constitute a lawful marriage. I don’t be- 
lieve, however, that divorce by declaration 
is valid in a single country in the world 
today.”’ 

““My goodness!” gasped the Princess 
Virginia, the picture of dismay. 

“What does your father say about it?” 

“Father? Oh, he regards the whole thing 
as a joke.” 

He pondered. 

“Tf you don’t mind my making a sug- 
gestion, I think I should consult some high 
legal authority on the question, princess.” 

“Dear me,” she cried impatiently, “why 
do you put all the responsibility on me? 
Aren’t you in just as bad a fix as I am— 
that is, assuming that we are not legally 
divorced?”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that light,” 
said he. 

Suddenly her face brightened. She drew 
a deep breath of relief. 

“But you didn’t marry me at all!” she 
cried. “‘You married Rosa Schmitz, and 
there wasn’t any such person as Rosa 
Schmitz. So, don’t you see, the marriage 
itself couldn’t possibly be legal? Therefore 
a divorce isn’t necessary.” 

“The trouble with that argument, prin- 
cess, is that marriage is not a union of 
names. It is the union of two human 
beings.” 

She dismissed the subject with a flaunt of 
her hand. 

“Pooh! Let’s not worry about it, Mr. 
Yorke. I’ll ask father to get you out of the 
scrape. It will be quite simple.” 

“My innate gallantry revolts against the 
word ‘scrape,’”’ said he, assuming an air of 
injured dignity. ‘‘ Besides, I haven’t said I 
wanted to be got out of it, have 1?” 

“T have no fault to find with your gal- 
lantry, Mr. Yorke,” she said, so gently that 
he reddened with mortification. Noting his 
change of expression, she instantly sought 
to put him at his ease once more. ‘‘We 
must not make mountains out of molehills,’’ 
she said, smiling. ‘“‘In any case, I do not 
intend to go through the divorce mill just 
to please old Hubert. I’d much sooner re- 
main an old maid all my life.” 

“Tf you stick to that decision, princess,” 
said he gallantly, ‘“‘I shall consider it a 
great privilege to remain a bachelor to the 
end of my days.” 

“Splendid!” she cried enthusiastically. 
“Married, though single! Wasn’t there a 
book of that name?”’ 

“‘A far greater book was called Paradise 
Lost,’’ said he in the same spirit. 

Presently, as the delectable feast—for he 
had feasted in more ways than one—drew 
near the end, she said to him: 

“My little escapade is about over, Mr. 
Yorke. I see the duchess fidgeting. She’s 
putting on her gloves for the second time, 
I’msure. It has been delightful, seeing you 
again. I’ve beenshockingly unconventional, 
frightfully self-willed and—and all that; 
but I am sure you will think none the less 
of me for being just myself for a little while 
tonight. You are to remain in Graustark for 
some weeks, I understand. Prince Robin 
has asked me to present his compliments 
and to assure you that he will do every- 
thing in his power to make your stay here 
an agreeable as well as a profitable one.” 
Her manner had become distinctly formal. 
““Captain Sambo has been directed to assist 
you in every way possible. Every courtesy 
that Graustark can think of will be cheer- 
fully and gladly extended to the represent- 
ative of the great newspaper in whose 
interest you come.” 

He was not guilty of committing the 
obvious and fatuous error that might have 
been expected under the circumstances. He 
forbore asking whether he was to see her 
again and if so, when. , 

‘““Please thank his highness for me, prin- 
cess, and say to him that I greatly ap- 
preciate his kindness to me.” 

She signaled to the waiter, who hovered 
outside the recess. To him she spoke 
briefly in the language of the country. The 
man glided away and a moment later Yorke 
saw him bowing obsequiously as he ad- 
dressed himself to the Duchess of Halfont. 
Signs of departure followed almost in- 
stantly. Waiters dashed up to withdraw 
chairs; the maitre d’hétel appeared from 
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nowhere, like a jack-in-the-box; the or- 
chestra broke off in the middle of a lively 
tune, and after the briefest of intervals 
struck up a weird ringing air that thrilled 
Yorke to the bone. 

“The Graustark Anthem,” said the prin- 
cess, as she arose from her chair. 

He sprang to his feet, with shoulders 
thrown back, chin lifted, and turned to face 
the music. The few diners who were left 
in the restaurant at the time were standing. 

The duchess’ party were leaving their 
table. The princess, however, did not move. 
She remained standing, her gaze fixed on 
the musicians in their gallery at the far end 
of the long dining room. Yorke found him- 
self wondering at the moment whether she 
intended to present him to the duchess and 
her companions. Or—and he felt the blood 
mounting to his face—were they there 
merely as spectators to watch a pretty 
little scene from a much-talked-of comedy? 
The good American blood in his veins was 
prepared to boil. Even as his choler rose, 
Lae princess smiled up into his eyes and 
said: 

“T am sure the duchess approves of you. 
She is a very keen old lady. She nodded 
her head to me a little while ago as much 
as to say, ‘Your American is all right, 
Virgie Lou!’ So you must reconcile your- 
self to the inevitable, Mr. Yorke. She will 
ask you to dinner at Halfont Palace before 
long—and you will be bored stiff. She’s a 
perfect dear; but, heavens, those dinners 
of hers! If Methuselah and Noah and old 
King Solomon were alive today, she’d have 
them to dinner as representatives of the 
younger set. I am a beast to be saying 
such things, Mr. Yorke, because I am de- 
voted to her and I know she loves me; 
and, what is more to the point, she ap- 
proves of what I’ve done tonight.” 

““Then I am for her first, last and all the 
time,” said he, as they made their way past 
empty tables to the antechamber. 

Her friends had already disappeared. He 
looked about the room in search of Captain 
Sambo and his fellow officers. They, too, 
had gone. He placed the luxurious chin- 
chilla wrap about her shoulders, and was 
surprised when she thanked him. The 
thought flashed through his brain, ‘‘She’s 
had a darned good bringing up for a prin- 
cess, I’ll say that for Virgie Lou’s mother.”’ 

“Good night,” she said, holding out her 
hand, not high, as Rosa Schmitz had done 
years before, but on a level to meet his own. 
Her handclasp was warm, firm, friendly. 

“Good night, princess—and thank you,” 
said he. 

The mirrored frame swung open noise- 
lessly, as if by magic, and a tall guardsman 
entered the room. He took two steps to 
the right, wheeled, stood at attention as 
she passed through the door, and then 
followed close behind her. The mirror 
swung noiselessly back into place—and it 
was all over. Like the Fairy Princess, she 
had vanished before his eyes! 

There were perhaps half a dozen people 
in the lobby as he walked briskly through 
on his way to his room, and they appeared 
to be attachés of the hotel. Nothing 
there—absolutely nothing—to prove that 
it wasn’t all a dream. But as he entered 
his sitting room he heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the pavement outside. He 
rushed to the window and witnessed the 
departure of a big automobile from what he 
decided was the entrance reserved for 
royalty, almost directly beneath his rooms. 
A small detachment of mounted guardsmen 
rode off in its wake. 

“Rosa Schmitz!” he sighed, a smile on 
his lips. 

He suddenly thought of the portman- 
teau. It was nowhere in sight, whisked 
away during his absence; but Sharpe was 
standing in the bedroom door. He stared 
at the valet rather blankly for a few mo- 
ments before realizing why the fellow was 
there. 

“Never mind, Sharpe. I am in the habit 
of undressing myself,’ he said, his lips 
tightening. 

Now was the time to nip this sort of 
thing in the bud. Sharpe must not be per- 
mitted to get the upper hand of him. That 
would be fatal. 

“Very good, sir,’ said Sharpe calmly. 
“What: suit shall I have ready for you 


in 

Yorke broke in hastily, “‘And I am also 
capable of dressing myself in the morning, 
Sharpe.” 
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Adjustoite 


A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Lamp with the Clamp 


CLAMPS— 
STANDS— 
HANGS— 
EVERYWHERE 


U.S. and 


foreign patents 


The second million 


SPECIAL $9.95 
NOW 


Adjustolite 


Read — write — shave — sew 
dress—study—work— 
conveniently and comfortably 
—by ADJUSTO-LITE. Puts the 
light where you need it. 
Positively protects your eyes. 
Reduces your lighting bill. The 
felt-lined clamp holds firmly. 
Solid brass—a quality product 

throughout. 

Complete with cord and plug. 
Brass, $3.95; bronze, nickel-plated 
or white enamel finish, $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, 25c additional. 

Make sure you get the genuine 
ADJUSTO-LITE. Guaranteed 
for five years. 


Also Our New Invention 


Adjusto [ite /r. 


FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE | 


Clamps everywhere on your car—both 

hands are free to work—puts the light on 

the work and not in your eyes—the per- 

fect light for camping, touring, changing 

tires or adjusting the motor— plugs in 
West of Mississippi $3.25 


dashboard—small and durable. 
<3 
S. W. FARBER 


Beautifully nickeled complete 
with cord and plug 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, New York 
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“Quite so, sir. I understand, sir. But 
is it to be the gray tweed or the—ah—suit 
you were wearing when you arrived, sir?”’ 

“The gray tweed, Sharpe.” : 

“Very good, sir. Pardon me for having 
already thought so, sir. It has been laid 
out for you. Gocd night, sir.” 

“Good night, Sharpe.” 


vil 


ORKE was sleeping soundly the next 

morning when Sharpe, after rapping 
lightly, unlocked the door and entered the 
apartment. Peeping into the inner chamber, 
the valet discovered that the occupant of 
the great bed was still asleep. He frowned, 
perhaps a little impatiently, certainly in 
open perplexity. Even a well-trained valet 
may frown when he is perplexed, particu- 
larly when he is sure that his lapse from 
serenity is not likely to be detected. There 
was righteous cause for Sharpe’s concern— 
or, for that matter, his vexation. In the 
first place it was after ten o’clock, and in 
the second place he was the bearer of a 
verbal message from Captain Sambo, who 
had been cooling his heels downstairs for 
the better part of an hour. 

At the same time there was excellent 
cause for Mr. Yorke’s tardy awakening. He 
had not gone to sleep until nearly five 
o’clock and he was therefore entitled to the 
belated slumber he was now enjoying, not- 
withstanding the fact that all unbeknownst 
to him at least two cabinet ministers of 
Graustark were expecting a call from him 
during the forenoon. 

That an American could sleep till ten 
o’clock was something no Graustarkian— 
least of all, Captain Sambo—was willing or 
prepared to believe. It was generally ac- 
cepted as a fact in Graustark that all Amer- 
icans were up and doing at sunrise or a 
little thereafter, and that they were in the 
habit of successfully accomplishing more by 
ten o’clock in the morning than any half 
dozen Europeans put together could have 
managed in a whole day. America was 
supposed to be wide awake while all the 
rest of the world was snoozing. 

But here was an American who, far from 
being wide awake, was magnificently sound 
asleep fully two hours after the whole 
kingdom of Graustark was on the move. 
This was Sharpe’s third visit to the apart- 
ment. Twice he had reported to Captain 
Sambo. On each of these previous oc- 
casions he had taken it for granted that Mr. 
Yorke was merely asleep. Now he listened 
intently, his hand to his ear. He was 
apprehensive. This singular inactivity on 
the part of an American suggested some- 
thing sinister to the mind of the excellent 
Sharpe; the poor man must be dead! 
Auricular testimony convinced him, how- 
ever, that this passing suspicion was 
groundless. And this, of course, increased 
his dilemma. Should he arouse Mr. Yorke 
or should he let him sleep? He was con- 
fronted by a most unexpected conflict in 
the matter of instructions. On the one 
hand there was Captain Sambo’s command 
to notify Mr. Yorke that Captain Sambo 
was waiting below to escort him to the 
office of the Minister of War, while on the 
other hand were the positive, definite and 
imperative orders that Mr. Yorke’s com- 
fort was to be considered above everything 
else; and if sleeping till ten o’clock wasn’t 
a comfort he’d like to know what you’d 
call it. 

Sharpe first tried dropping a military 
hairbrush on the floor. No good. Then he 
permitted a window shade to fly to the top 
with a great clatter. No good. Slamming 
the bedroom door had the same effect. 
Slamming it twice in rapid succession was 
no better. He thought of the bathtub and 
proceeded to turn both faucets on full force. 
Sticking his nose around the corner of the 
door jamb, he looked to see what effect 
the roar of rushing water was having upon 
the sleeper. None whatever. Then his eyes 
brightened. He went out into the corridor 
and inaugurated a prolonged and violent 
assault upon the big brass door knocker. 
That, he was confident, would disturb any- 
thing short of death itself. 

And it did, as a matter of fact, disturb 
Yorke. When Sharpe looked in to observe 
the result of his experiment, he found that 
Mr. Yorke had turned over in bed—but, 
alas, probably in his sleep. The situation 
called for something drastic. Never in all 
his career as a valet had Sharpe been forced 
to lay hands upon a sleeping master; but 
now it had come to that pass. So he 
walked over and shook Mr. Yorke gently 
by the shoulder. He shook him again, this 
time a little more vigorously. Mr. Yorke’s 
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shoulder was large and hard, but unresist- 
ing; it would stand a great deal of shaking. 
So Sharpe laid both hands upon the sleeper 
and shook with all his might. That did it. 
Mr. Yorke opened his eyes and blinked 
at Sharpe. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it’s time to get up, 
sir,’’ said Sharpe, a strong note of exaspera- 
tion in his voice. 

“All right, all right,’’ said Yorke cheer- 
fully. “But say,” he exclaimed, sitting up 
suddenly, “‘I’m going to dress myself, 
understand that, Sharpe!” 

“Your bath is drawn, sir,” said the im- 
perturbable Sharpe, and bolted into the 
bathroom to prevent its being disastrously 
overdrawn. 

Fifteen minutes later Yorke was on his 
way downstairs. He had vindicated all 
American manhood in the judgment of the 
temporarily doubting Sharpe. He had 
given an example of speed, proficiency and 
adroitness in dressing himself that fairly 
staggered the valet, who couldn’t believe 
his eyes when the tall young man strode 


‘briskly into the sitting room, fully clad, 


when by all rights he should have been no 
farther along than the fourteenth or 
fifteenth yawn and the merest contem- 
plation of a suit of still undisturbed under- 
wear. 

“My word, sir!’’ gasped Sharpe in- 
voluntarily. 

“You say Captain Sambo is waiting 
for me?” 

“‘Hevis, sire’ 

At the door Yorke turned, surprising the 
valet in a stare of astonishment. 

“JT can undress and get into bed in just 
half the time,’”’ he announced meaningly. 

Now Yorke had spent the greater part of 
the sleepless night in pleasant cogitation. 
Chief among his thoughts was the highly 
satisfactory reflection that Princess Vir- 
ginia of Dawsbergen, for all her royal ante- 
cedents, was just like any other girl—bright 
and merry, fun-loving and gay, not a bit 
uppish or formal; just a regular girl—like 
any other girl save in one particular, he 
qualified. She was prettier than any of 
the rest of them. He had rather hoped 
he might go on dreaming about her after 
he fell asleep, but no such luck. It rather 
disgusted him to think that he didn’t 
dream about anything at all. Still, he had 
some wonderful dreams about her while he 
lay awake. He wondered if it were pos- 
sible for them ever to come true. 

Hardly. He had been in love with Rosa 
Schmitz for five years—and that’s a long 
time to be in love with a girl you’ve seen 
only once—but it was a far cry from simple 
Rosa to imperial Virginia. 

Captain Sambo was nervously pacing the 
lobby. 

“Have you breakfasted?”’ he inquired as 
he greeted the delinquent Yorke. Yorke’s 
reply caused him to throw up his hands in a 
gesture of despair. ‘‘Good heavens! We 
are due at Count Quinnox’s in precisely 
thirty minutes.” 

“That doesn’t stump me,” said Yorke 
cheerfully. ‘Come and sit with me while I 
bolt a cup of coffee. That’s all Ineed. How 
far is it to the count’s?” 

They were out of the hotel and entering 
the captain’s automobile in less than fifteen 
minutes. 

“You see what can be done when you 
put your mind to it,’’ the American was 
saying. ‘‘I not only had toast and coffee 
but fried eggs as well, and we have eight 
minutes to spare.” 

“TY wonder if there is anything that can 
stump you Americans,” said the captain, 
shaking his head hopelessly. 

The short drive to the War Office gave 
Yorke his first impression of the quaint old 
city. On every hand were signs of extreme 
antiquity; staunch old houses unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen before; rugged, age- 
polished and gray from the scourings of 
countless tempests and the bleachings of 
incalculable suns; queer, lopsided doors 
and windows and rusty multiangular roofs 
with shaggy stone chimneys; tiny balconies 
clinging like lichens to grim and battered 
facades; on the more pretentious buildings, 
turrets, with sinister-looking slits up and 
down their several sides. Here and there 
mosquelike domes lifted their oval splendor 
above the humble surroundings, revealing 
the presence of temples that had been built 
in an era when the city was dominated by 
Tartar, Semitic or even Mohammedan in- 
fluence. 

The stone-paved streets were narrow, 
barely wide enough for two vehicles to pass, 
and were bewilderingly erratic in their 
wanderings. They roved in angles, bends, 
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twists and curlicues over an area that 
seemed as great as all New York, but 
which probably could have been set down 
in Central Park with room to spare—a 
tangle of walled-in lanes as baffling and as 
confusing as the paths of a goldfish in an 
aquarium. 

The sidewalks in that part of Edelweiss 
through which Captain Sambo’s car was 
weaving its way were a scant four feet in 
width, but they were absolutely clear of 
fixed obstacles. The windows in the shops 
could never have been called show windows 
in the accepted meaning of the term. They 
were intended for ventilation rather than 
for display. A few of the shops exhibited 
articles characteristic of the commerce car- 
ried on inside, but as a general thing sign- 
boards above or alongside the doors served 
as guides to the public. Pushcarts, mule 
earts and an occasional reminder of New 
World audacity in the shape of a flivver 
delivery wagon constituted what may be 
described as the transport system of the 
city of Edelweiss. Police regulations and a 
no doubt inherent regard for orderliness on 
the part of the people confined pedestrians 
to the narrow sidewalks. : 

Never in all his travels had Yorke found 
himself in a place so medieval as this, nor 
so superior to the ravages of decay. Egypt, 
the mysterious, the magic, with all its van- 
quished glories, its shattered antiquity, its 
crumbling testimonials to the magnificence 
of long-dead Pharaohs, could not—to quote 
the vastly interested American—hold a 
candle to Edelweiss when it came to visible, 
substantial evidence to support the faney 
that he had been transported bodily back 
to the Middle Ages. 

The people in the streets were not medi- 
eval in their physical aspect, however. 
Most of them were dressed after the fashion 
of Continental Europeans, both the men 
andthe women. Occasionally one saw men, 
evidently peasants from the outlying dis- 
tricts, who still clung to the native costume 
as worn by their fathers and forefathers, 
but they were few and far between. There 
was, indeed, something surprisingly cos- 
mopolitan about the throngs. Even in this 
busy, crowded district known as the Lower 
City, one might easily have been persuaded 
to believe that he was in Vienna or Paris or 
even New York, that great metropolis 
where foreign visages predominate. The 
true New Yorker, however, would have re- 
marked this distinction: The faces of these 
people were clean, whereas cleanliness of 
person in the foreign districts of his home 
city is an almost totally unrecognizable 
virtue. 

Captain Sambo explained that this part 
of Edelweiss was at least seven hundred 
years old. The Upper City, or the region 
bounded on the west by Castle Avenue, was 
quite modern; very few of the houses there 
were more than two hundred years old, 
some of them, indeed, having been built as 
recently as the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Of course, he went on to say 
rather apologetically, there were a number 
of so-called palaces in Edelweiss, put up by 
the nouveau riche since the beginning of 
the present century, parvenus being some- 
thing that even the oldest of civilizations 
was powerless to suppress. And over be- 
yond the Regengetz Circus, on which the 
hotel was situated, Mr. Yorke presently 
would see a few American-designed office 
buildings, to say nothing of the handsome 
structure formerly occupied by the Amer- 
ican Club, but now used as an art museum. 

What he dryly described as the American 
invasion had followed close upon the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Grenfell Lorry to the exalted 
position of prince consort, some thirty-four 
or five years ago. With the outbreak of the 
Great War many of the Americans—the 
engineers, architects, builders and railway 
men who came over at the beginning of the 
century—left Edelweiss to return to their 
own country or to join the Foreign Legion 
in France. The invasion, he explained, was 
almost exclusively a young man’s affair. 
These men never returned to Graustark, 
and so the club became a thing of the joyous 
past. 

“There are very few Jews in Edelweiss,” 
he said. ‘‘We have here a number of 
citizens who call themselves Jews, but we 
know their origin. In religion only are they 
Jews, Mr. Yorke. Centuries ago their for- 
bears were Tartars—flat-nosed Tartars— 
who, being hunted and driven from one 
land to another by relentless foes, sought 
refuge with the true Hebrews, fastened 
themselves upon that devout and resource- 
ful race and in course of time came to be 
known as Jews. Russia swarms with Jews 
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of that type. They are not descended. 
the ancient Hebrews. They were oud 
remnants of shattered tribes, barte 
traders, wandering merchants, poac. 
And today they are called Hebrews 
world over, God save the name 
multiply as no other branch of the hu 
race multiplies and they haye foljc 
civilization only when the path lead 
security. It is this element that we fo 
Graustark. They preach communism 
talk of the brotherhood of man wit} 
one object in view—the overthr 
tablished order and the creation 
chaos from which they, being 
traders in human emotions a 
frailty, may arise with their ha 
ing not the empty air but all th 
wealth of the world. . . . 
are, Mr. Yorke. The citadel 
you.” 

The car, turning sharply ou 
appeared to be a cul-de-sae, e 
grass-covered square, or plaz 
side of which loomed the walls 
of the ancient fortress of Edeh 
flag of Graustark floated from 
tower. Sentries paced to and fro 
huge iron-studded gates; obso 
posted along the base of the wa 
their ugly noses toward the p 
a squad of mounted patrol guaré 
orders, formed a gaudy, pictures 
over against the farthermost co 
gray mass of stone. 

“Relics of the twelve-year 
Axphain back in the seventeenth 
said Captain Sambo, indicating 
lous old siege guns. , 

Being admitted without de 
fortress, they were in a very fe 
ushered into the office of the cor 
in chief of the Graustark Army, 
white-haired Count Quinnox. ~ 
Yorke looked upon a finer 
soldier than the man who rose to. 
as they entered the room. He} 
or more, yet as erect as a pine; | 
was young and vigorous and full o 
grace; his scarred face was lean a! 
and singularly handsome despite 
figurements. 

Count Quinnox shook han 
with the young American. H 
friendly, his eyes searching in t 
of his visitor’s face. 

“And if there is anything tha 
Mr. Yorke,” he was saying af 
few minutes of polite conversati 
thing at all that will be of help 
your mission here, you may be 
my readiness and willingness 
point where military obstinacy 
on the side of discretion. Yo 
understand, was an officer in t 
States Army a number of years 

“Yes; he was a colonel.” 

“Colonel Randolph Yorke, ifm 
serves me faithfully. He died, 
when you were but a few weeks 

Yorke was startled. 

“You appear to have investig 
pretty thoroughly in a very sho 
time,” said he, smiling. ‘‘Ten days 
outside.” or 

The count raised his hand in 

“You do our secret service m 
than it deserves, Mr. Yorke. In 
place, our knowledge of you is 
most entirely from facts glean 
neighbor, Dawsbergen; and I ma 
your edification that Prince Danta 
his inquiries at least five years a 

“The deuce you say!’’ murm 
rather blankly. 

“Tt is to Dawsbergen that we 
debted for a fairly complete history 
and your forefathers,” said the cc 
joying the young man’s astonishn 
know that your mother was Mis 
Margaret Fortune, of Washington 
daughter of Mr. John K. Fortun 
granddaughter of Judge Robert 
Her brother is Mr. George For 
Montana. We know your college 
you were graduated, your athle' 
as your scholastic record. We kn 
thing of your habits, your work, 
ventures and your record in the | 
short, Mr. Yorke, we know a g 
more about you than you know 4 
although I trust you may becom 
acquainted with us before long. | 
my dear sir, Prince Dantan had an 
reason for inquiring into the perst 
private life of Mr. Pendennis Yor 

Whereupon the speaker and 
Sambo joined in a hearty laug 
Yorke perforce laughed also, but s0) 
lamely. (Continued on Page 99) 


a: (Continued from Page 94) 
“hope with all my soul that Prince 
yan found out nothing that would prej- 
ic him against me, because, you see, I 
pit to go from here to Dawsbergen in 
. me capacity that brings me to Grau- 
Tt would be extremely awkward if I 
+ ere only to have the door slammed in 
7 ce by an irate ruler who had found out 
d many things about me that had 
mow managed to escape the notice of 
wehful college faculty.” 
“ may comfort you, my young friend, to 
that Prince Dantan was once a college 
ucnt,” said the count most affably. ‘In 
ie was thrice a college student. The 
ecls will show that he was sent down 
y Oxford in his second year and that he 
yquently experienced grave difficulty in 
ag at both Heidelberg and the Uni- 
of Vienna for any considerable 
of time.” 
ell, I’m glad to hear that,” said 
2, relieved. ‘‘He seems to be human, 
bay rate.” 
7 count himself conducted his visitor 
-evhe fortress. The view from the battle- 
‘eis was magnificent. Situated on the 
of a rather pronounced eminence, the 
ss looked down upon a wide bend of 
e ver and far out across the lowlands to 
‘e10weapped mountains that ringed the 
ave bowl. As far as the eye could reach 
sy lofty mountains, peak above peak, 
it the farthermost crests were like sunlit, 


mshaped clouds resting immovable 
x¢ the deceptive mist created by vast 
sinces. 


*Vonderful!”’ exclaimed Yorke. 

*t would not last an hour against the 
ef modern guns,” said Count Quinnox, 
hiwas not thinking of the view. 

Hore taking his departure Yorke made 
; rly appointment with the commander 
‘Viet of the army for an interview con- 
tng the military affairs of the country. 
*"ou do not let the grass grow under 
ufeet, I perceive,” said the count dryly. 
*t’s my early training, sir,’’ explained 
oe. “I was what is known as a sprinter 
dlege.”’ 

Jom the fortress Captain Sambo con- 
12d his charge to the tower, where he 
aintroduced to Baron Gourou, chief of 
4 and commander of the tower, a thin- 
|, keen-eyed man, who though cour- 
03, Was nevertheless wary. He was the 
@ssor to the famous Baron Jasto Dan- 
3, who for nearly half a century had 
te position of trust and was known 


ind wide as head of one of the most 
lent secret-service organizations in all 
ype. 

was said of Gourou that he had eyes in 
eack of his head, ears that could hear 
ugh walls ten feet thick, a nose like a 
dhound’s, and, greater than all these, 
are to render himself invisible. To 
lastute gentleman Yorke frankly bared 
ntentions. He announced that it was 
yhis plan to confine his study of condi- 
a Graustark to the upper classes 


t is much simpler, baron, for the well- 
, the powerful and the satisfied upper 

s to put their best foot forward than it 
“the lower and supposedly downtrodden 
ses. I have learned that there are 
illy two truths to every question, as- 
jing that the truth is something that 
tells when he is absolutely honest in 
convictions. Well, if the rich believe 
thing to be true and the poor believe 
sher thing to be true, it stands to reason 
_ there are two truths to be considered 
2ad of one. I have been sent here to 
‘he real story of Graustark for my paper. 
yutting together the truth as told by the 
rgeoisie and that told by the so-named 
etariat I have an idea I can weave them 
_the whole truth and nothing but the 
h, and that’s what we are after, isn’t it?” 
I dare say,” replied Baron Gourou. 
aptain Sambo seemed a trifle uneasy. 
was asking himself the question: ‘‘Is 
fellow Yorke, after all, one of those 
idlesome literary fanatics who are turn- 
the world upside down with their silly 
ws?” Yorke’s next remark cleared the 
Osphere considerably. 

shall pay no more heed to your un- 
meed radicals than I would to their 
-box counterparts in New York or 
don, baron. I come from a free coun- 
where, alas, we have entirely too much 
om. I have heard men spouting on 
et corners who ought to have been shot 
1 where they stood. All I ask, Baron 
rou, is the privilege of studying condi- 
S here from all angles, and I would 
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appreciate your coéperation. If at any 
time I should ignorantly overstep the bounds 
of discretion, in your opinion, I shall expect 
you to fetch me up with a jerk, and I prom- 
ise you not to resent it.’’ 

Baron Gourou had not taken his eyes 
from the young man’s face. Yorke had the 
feeling that his innermost thoughts were 
being read. Perhaps they were, for sud- 
denly the commander of the tower smiled 
and held out his hand. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure, Mr. 
Yorke, to assist you in every way. When in 
doubt, come to me. I understand you 
contemplate a month’s stay in Graustark. 
I trust you will not take it amiss if I assure 
you that in two days’ time, if you so desire, 
you could be in possession of all the data 
you need concerning our little country. 
You will find the task a simple one. Our 
problemsareeasy ones, oursolutions prompt. 
The Minister of the Treasury will show you 
that our national debt is insignificant, that 
our people are prosperous and not over- 
burdened by taxes, and that our credit, 
paradoxically, is much too good. That is 
an economic misfortune, strange as it may 
appear, Mr. Yorke. Our war records are 
available. We did our bit, as the English 
Say, and we came out of the maelstrom 
right side up. 

“We have our radical element, to be 
sure. I maintain that it is a necessary evil. 
It would be a very tiresome world if there 
were no screws loose in it. No country can 
survive universal contentment. Remem- 
ber, there were angels cast out of heaven. 
Today the world is more restless than ever 
before. Restlessness is in the air. We in 
Graustark breathe the same air that keeps 
the rest of the world alive, and so we have 
traces here of the greatest of all plagues— 
unrest. Writers of sea tales speak of the 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand appear- 
ing on the face of the calm blue sky, and 
they tell you that in an hour’s time that 
same little cloud produces a tempest vio- 
lent enough to convulse an entire ocean. 
The wise mariner does not despise the little 
cloud. He battens down his hatches, reefs 
his sails and waits. There is nothing else 
for him to do. He cannot turn the tempest 
aside with a wave of his feeble hand, nor 
can he evade it, so he makes ready to meet it 
when the time comes. So it is with us in 
Graustark, Mr. Yorke. We keep an eye on 
the little white cloud and wait. Come in 
and see me often. I may be able to add a 
little spice to your articles. Captain Sambo 
will tell you that I am a great chatterbox, 
an inveterate scandalmonger.”’ 

As they left the tower, Captain Sambo 
shrugged his shapely shoulders and said, 
“Mount Ganlook up there is a magpie 
compared to Baron Gourou. If you can get 
anything out of him, Yorke, you are truly 
a wizard. But I must say this: He has 
taken a fancy to you. And I suppose, after 
all, he is only a shade less human than the 
rest of us. He will not be in the least dis- 
pleased at having his name and his exploits 
published in a great American newspaper.”’ 

They spent the remainder of the morning 
sight-seeing. Yorke was vastly impressed 
by the handsome houses and private parks 
of the nobility which lined the eastern side 
of Castle Avenue, a magnificent two-mile 
boulevard that had its beginning in Regen- 
getz Circus and ended in a wide plaza be- 
fore the enormous gates leading to the 
castle grounds. Above the tree tops in the 
foreground rose the weather-beaten, time- 
worn stone towers of the ancient castle, 
standing far back in the royal park, screened 
from intimate view by the high sinister 
walls that had guarded the home of all the 
princes and princesses of Graustark for 
centuries. 

“‘Grim,”’ was the single word uttered by 
Yorke as he gazed upon the forbidding 
walls, the massive gates and the distant 
gray towers. 

“Grim without, but glorious within,” 
said Captain Sambo rather curtly. “These 
walls, my friend, have withstood many an 
ancient siege, have turned back many a 
gallant foe. These towers have felt the 
touch of cannon balls, but never the scratch 
of spears. Valiant men have scaled these 
walls, sir, but not one has ever fought his 
way to the base of those historic towers. 
One day I will show you the moat guarding 
the northern side of the castle. You will 
then understand why innumerable attempts 
to force the castle from that direction ended 
in disaster for the enemy.” He shrugged 
his shoulders again. ‘‘ What was impossible 
in the olden days would, of course, be ridic- 
ulously easy today. Long-range guns in 
the hills across the valley would blow the 
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castle to pieces in half an hour. But in 
those good old days, sir, when men fought 
hand to hand with battle-ax and spear and 
sent their own bodies against impregnable 
walls instead of hurling substitutes in the 
shape of shells from a distance of five 
leagues or more—ah, then the Castle of 
Graustark was as strong as Gibraltar.” 

“Those good old days,” mused Yorke. 
“You speak feelingly, captain; as if you 
regret that we do not fight our battles now 
as they did in the good old days.” 

The captain stared at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“What soldier doesn’t regret it?’ he 
exclaimed bitterly. 

Later on, as the two men were having 
luncheon at Pingari’s, a fashionable res- 
taurant far up the steep slope of Mount 
Ganlook, Yorke brought up the subject of 
Prince Hubert. 

“Ts there any likelihood that he may 
some day succeed in regaining the throne of 
his ancestors? The princess informs me 
that he has made several attempts to bring 
about a counter-revolution, but always 
without getting anywhere.” 

Captain Sambo glanced over his shoulder 
before answering. When he spoke it was in 
a low, guarded tone. 

“T beg of you to be careful, Mr. Yorke. 
The soviets in Axphain have spies scat- 
tered throughout Edelweiss, watching every 
move of Prince Hubert, catching every 
word they possibly can that might indicate 
activity on the part of the monarchists. 
Baron Gourou has reason to believe that 
several of the waiters in this café are 
Axphainian agents.” Apparently satisfied 
that no one was listening, he went on: 
“Prince Hubert is not popular with his own 
party. The monarchists do not like him. 
Conditions are so bad in Axphain that I am 
convinced the people themselves would 
welcome the reéstablishment of the mon- 
archy. If a leader were to spring up in 
whom all parties had confidence, the coup 
would be simple.” 

‘Ts there no one?” 

Sambo’s eyes narrowed. 

“Are you interviewing me, Mr. Yorke, 
for newspaper publication?”’ 

“You have only to say that it is confi- 
dential, Captain Sambo, and it will go no 
further,” replied Yorke stifily. 

““T beg your pardon, sir,” said the officer 
promptly. ‘Since it is not for publication, 
I may tell you that there is but one man 
who can lead Axphain out of the morass. 
Hubert’s half brother, the illegitimate off- 
spring of the late prince and a certain noble 
lady of Axphain. There is no secret about 
it. Prince Hedrik long ago proclaimed this 
boy to be his son. Whereupon the people 
at once gave their hearts to the young man. 
He enjoyed a popularity that was never 
accorded the legal heirs to the throne. The 
people sympathized with him, they loved 
him and they would have rejoiced to see 
him, bastard though he is, succeed to the 
throne rather than the crown prince or his 
brother Hubert. He was what you might 
well call an idol; a besmirched idol, you 
will say, but still an idol.” 

“Where is he now?” 

‘He is with his mother in Italy. When 
the revolution came, they were permitted 
to leave Axphain without interference. In- 
deed, they were given a special escort and 
many favors. The lady of whom I speak is 
the Countess Valerie Yanzi, sister of a 
mighty and a well-beloved nobleman, the 
Duke of Mizrox, who died some years ago.”’ 
He hesitated a moment before continuing: 
“She never married, Mr. Yorke. It has been 
said that one of her own servants, a faith- 
ful fellow, indeed, was the man who wielded 
the ax when Prince Hedrik was beheaded.” 

“Why don’t the monarchists get hold of 
this young fellow and bring him back to 
lead the # 

“T thought you would ask that ques- 
tion,’’ interrupted the other. “The young 
fellow, as you call him, refuses to come 
back. He will not listen to their pleas, their 
blandishments, their promises. In short, he 
prefers to remain what he is—a beloved out- 
cast rather than become the questionable 
ruler of Axphain. I rather admire his stand. 
He says it is Hubert’s job, not his.” 

They were sitting at a table on the glass- 
inclosed terrace which looked down upon 
the city two thousand feet below. Over a 
winding zigzag course they had ascended 
the mountainside, passing scores of houses 
perched on the slope in such seemingly 
precarious fashion that Yorke wondered 
why they did not topple over and go rat- 
tling down like avalanches into the serenely 
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ifrent heart of Edelweiss. There were 
too, when he shrank back from the 
dv of the car, confident that the next 
*the wheels would plunge them over 
jw protecting wall that guarded the 
_ ising curves. He was devoutly thank- 
wen the car swung out upon the little 
tea on which Pingari’s was situated, 
ys soon lost in admiration of the won- 
a picture to be seen from the café 
«. Now, after an excellent luncheon, 
ws wondering how they could possibly 
-cwn the steep mountain without dis- 


Dover, he did not mention his fears to 
-«mplacent officer who looked dreamily 
-cer the rock-bound valley. He remem- 
-e Captain Sambo saying, as the car 
vil to climb the slanting, serpentinous 
dthat very few people had ever mo- 
e(p. 
dy a high-powered car could make the 
4 Fashionable Edelweiss preferred the 
w, more leisurely means of travel— 
yiade the ascent in vehicles drawn by 
ssor donkey. 
“jt we will come down much faster 
wwe go up,” he had promised, and 
yl was now wondering if it would not 
mut to be a prophecy rather than a 
wse. At three o’clock he was to appear 
his credentials at the office of the 
» Minister, where certain formalities 
paecessary before permission could be 
md him, as an alien, to remain in 
a tark for a period longer than six days. 
)i’t be uneasy about the time,’ Sambo 
Jiid reassuringly. “I will have you at 
: ‘ime Minister’s on the minute if I have 
bak my neck doing it.”’ 
Y‘ke sighed deeply as he recalled these 
ri; in fact he had sighed repeatedly. 
Nw there had been a definite purpose in 
rea when he broached the subject 
ubert. So as he relighted his cigar 
ijuired with commendable unconcern, 
Vildn’t Prince Hubert solve a great 
1 of his difficulties if he were to marry— 
-ymeone like the Princess of Daws- 
n, for instance?”’ 
f2 captain’s smile was ironical. 
“e would, indeed. He would much 
{> to do that than to go out and fight 
throne.” 
Yrke hesitated a few seconds. 
“io you think he has a chance?”’ 
‘Tho knows? Is there a man in all this 
t. SO wise that he can guess what is in a 
rin’s mind?” 
‘oes that mean, captain, that you 
iln’t be surprised if—so to speak—if 
-ecepted him?”’ 
‘he might,” answered the officer with 
iting calmness. ‘‘God knows that 
ager things have happened.” 
i would be terrible,’”’ announced Pen- 
iis Yorke with sudden vehemence. 
le captain leaned 
urd. 
‘Grewsome’ is the 
(r word, Yorke,’ 
‘id, a hard note in 
roice. “‘Thirty- 
years ago, in 
otel Regengetz, 
e Hubert’s uncle 
‘assassinated in 
‘blood by Prince 
‘iel, brother of 
icess Virginia’s 
ur, the present 
| of Dawsbergen. 
» that day Ax- 
‘dian princes have 
ted for the royal 
1 of Dawsbergen. 
‘adder, sir, when 
‘ink of Princess 
(nia married to a 
d-hungry Prince 


xphain.” 
ae was a blood 
. between the 


tagues and the 
ilets,”’ Yorke re- 
led him, “and it 
in a fair way to 
£ wiped out by 
loves of Romeo 
Juliet.” 

Ah, but theirs was 
‘Most beautiful 
story ever con- 
ed. Prince Hubert 
xt a Romeo, Mr. 
se, nor is the 
shter of Dantan 
aliet. Bless my 
, It is ten minutes 


aa 


THE SATURDAY 


of three!’’ he exclaimed, looking at his 
watch. ‘We must be off at once.”’ 


As Yorke entered the Regengetz shortly 
before six o’clock he was accosted by a man 
whose face was strangely familiar and who 
held out his hand in greeting. He was short, 
thin and bespectacled. His features were 
sharp, his complexion pallid, his eyes be- 
hind the horn-rimmed glasses singularly 
large and alert. He was holding his hat in 
his hand, uncovering a thick, bushy mass of 
oily black hair. The lips, spread in a smile, 
were thin and red, the teeth white and 
even. He had a broad, low brow, from 
ae the rest of his face tapered to a sharp 
chin. 

“You don’t remember me, Yorke,” he 
said, and his smile was wistful. 

_ “Good Lord!” exclaimed Yorke, grasp- 
ing the other’s hand. ‘‘Rodkin! What the 
devil are you doing here?”’ 

He had recognized the man as a class- 
mate, one of the brightest men in college. 
Michael Rodkin! 

“Forgive me for tackling you in this man- 
ner, Yorke,” apologized the other. ‘“‘But 
I couldn’t resist coming to see you. It has 
been a long time since I’ve run across 
anyone from college, and I don’t mind con- 
fessing I was hungry for the sight of you. 
What am I doing here? Ask that chap 
standing over there by the window. He 
isn’t looking at us, but I fancy he sees us 
just the same. He is one of Gouron’s 
smartest agents.”’ 

“By thunder, Michael, I remember now! 
You were the red-hottest little socialist 
going when you were in college. Don’t tell 
me you're over here cooking up revolutions 
and all that sort of thing!”’ 

Rodkin laughed. 

“You don’t imagine I came around to ask 
you to be one of my pallbearers, do you? 
To be sure, I am a communist; I belong to 
the Internationale, and I am what is gen- 
erally known as an agitator—a Red, if you 
like, Denny. And I make speeches on street 
corners occasionally, ripping the rich up the 
back; right under the old baron’s nose too. 
But I am hardly what you’d call a revolu- 
tionary leader. I am simply an educator. 
I’ve never thrown a bomb in my life, but 
I’ve hurled bales of communistic literature 
in my time. Everybody knows me here. 
They all know I am a Jolly little Red. I 
suppose I’ve got you in Dutch with the 
police by coming to see you as a friend. I 
heard you were here to write up Graustark 
for a New York paper, so I hurried around 
to shake hands with you before you found 
out too much about me. Don’t you worry, 
old chap. I’ll give you a clean bill if they 
come to me. They will believe me. I’ve 
never lied to them.” 

““TDo you mean to tell me you are preach- 
ing Bolshevism openly here in Edelweiss, 
Rodkin?”’ 
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“Certainly. If I preached it secretly 
they’d hang me.” 

“But why the deuce do they allow it? 
Why don’t they chase you out of the 
country?” 

“My dear fellow, you must not forget 
that I am an American citizen,”’ said Rod- 
kin, a mocking light in his big black eyes. 
“T also am an American correspondent— 
the same as you, if you please.” 

“The dickens you are!” 

“T am the Edelweiss representative of 
the largest American news-service bureau 
in Moscow. We send reams of stuff to the 
U. S. A. every month. There must be a 
couple of hundred honest American citi- 
zens employed by our bureau up there in 
Moscow.” 

“What kind of Americans?’’ demanded 
Yorke. 

Rodkin did not take offense. 
used to being badgered. 

“Intelligent Americans, old man—if you 
see what I mean.” 

““T’m hanged if Ido; Michael! And why 
is it that I’ve never seen anything about 
Graustark in the stuff you are circulating 
over there in America?”’ 

“T dare say it is because you don’t read 
the language in which it is printed,” replied 
Rodkin coolly. “I’ve shot hundreds of 
columns about Graustark to the United 
States in the last year or two, and here you 
are telling me you’ve never read a line of it! 
Come, old man, is that fair? I’ve read 
every line you’ve written since you took up 
the game.” 

“Yes, but, thank God, I write only in 
English.” 

“Let’s not quarrel, Denny. You think 
one way, I think another. We’re both 
honest. We both manage to get our stuff 
printed, and that’s all thereistoit. If lam 
willing to shake hands with an enemy, I 
don’t see why you should object to shaking 
hands with a friend.” 

“By gad, Rodkin, you always did have a 
smart way of putting things,” said Yorke, 
not without a trace of admiration in his 
voice. “You haven’t lost any of your in- 
fernal cleverness, have you?” 

“Am I to consider that a compliment? 
Don’t answer. I’ll take it as such, Denny, 
for the sake of old times. But no more 
politics, if you please. You don’t 
seem a day older than when I saw you last 
in New York. That was seven years ago, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T think so. You have aged, Michael. 
Gad, it’s no wonder I didn’t recognize 
you at first! We’re about the same age, 
aren’t we?” 

“My dear fellow, I am at least a hundred 
years older than you are. As a matter of 
fact, you aren’t even born yet. Well, it’s 
good to see you, Denny. I’d ask you to 
drop in and see me if I thought you’d care 
to take the risk. JI am in lodgings down 
near the railway sta- 
tion. Any policeman 
can point out the 
place. If there is 
anything I can do to 
be of assistance to 
you, don’t hesitate to 
callonme. Youmight 
even want to get an 
angle on our side of 
the great problem, 
you know.” 

He held out his hand 
again, and to save 
his life Yorke could 
not resist taking it. 
He had always liked 
the mild-mannered, 
brilliant Rodkin. 

“T’ll look in on you 
one day, Michael,”’ he 
said. “‘They- can’t 
hang me for that, can 
they?” 

“They would have 
to hang me first,’ 
said Rodkin, a glitter 
in his eyes. 

The man at the 
window had left his 
place and was passing 
by them on his way 
to the door. Rodkin 
spoke to him. 

“Tsay, Landos, I’ll 
stroll along with you 
if you don’t mind. I 
want to tell you some- 
thing about my good 
friend Yorke.” 


He was 
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no water! 


Tuat clean linen you put 
on in the morning. Those spot- 
less sheets you crawl between 
at night. Both possible only 
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without it? Yet you are letting 
it waste away at the rate of 355 
gallons 

aily 
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that old- 
time leak- 
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your toi- : 
let tank, 
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PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


The evening closed somewhat more 
quietly than usual, however, as I felt in no 
mood for discourse. Mrs. Gale did en- 
deavor to draw me out regarding the early 
history of Egypt, but the topic soon lan- 
guished. With her final declaration, “I am 
certainly going to some day witness all 
those fine pieces of antiquity over there,” 
we said good night and I retired to my tent, 
suffering odd little twinges of a feeling I did 
not at first identify. I supposed it to be 
caused by the painful scene to which I had 
been an unwilling witness, and yet in a 
curious manner it involved the person of 
the newly met Doctor Hemingway. 

To my amazement I presently realized 
that my encounter with the good chap had 
left me with a distinct nostalgia. Forget- 
ting, as we are so prone to do, the annoying 
realities of an environment long since 
escaped, I found myself picturing its more 
gracious details, the ordered life, the phys- 
ical ease, the agreeable labor, and a cer- 
tain—at least public—deference which a 
man of my position had never failed to 
command. I had even envied the good 
doctor his decent clothing, although the 
collar of his coat had been untidy with dan- 
druff. ‘‘Homesick’’ seemed too strong a 
term, yet I was ill at ease. I reflected, too, 
that the unscrupulous Mrs. Gale would be 
but one of a numerous type. Others seeth- 
ing with the same red propaganda might 
even now be poisoning the domestic atmos- 
phere of Fairwater. Nay, my own home 
might have suffered. Did I not know Mrs. 
Copplestone to be all too susceptible; to be 
as avid for the merely new as ever Saint 
Paul found the Athenians? 

A night’s sound rest, however, brought 
me out of this humiliating despondency, 
and I was restored to my native buoyance 
by the time I had partaken of breakfast. 

Now I renewed my plan to visit the lively 
carnival, having in mind the rare anthro- 
pological specimen from the lowlands of 
Madagascar, but even more vividly that 
beautiful large woman, the Hamburger 
Queen, whose opulent personality had so 
arrested me on another day. Yet when I 
suggested to Mrs. Gale that I be permitted 
to go to town, making as an excuse that I 
had utterly and quite inexplicably forgot- 
ten her errands on my last trip, I found her 
firm to perform this service for herself. She 
was not unamiable, but she stated—indeed 
with some shadow of justice—that I had 
twice gone for her materials and twice re- 
turned without them, and she could not 
chance another fruitless trip. Saying I 
might go another time when things less 
urgent were needed, she drove off by her- 
self, with a complacency, I thought, just a 


| bit overdone—as if a woman might not, by 


sheer virtue of her sex, forget something 
now and again. 

Left alone I tried to interest myself in 
one of the magazines of Mrs. Gale, which 
I humorously noted had been chosen with a 
fine inconsistency, for, excepting a few tales 
of the most improving fiction in which I 
could not discover that one character did 
anything criminal or even blameworthy, it 
was devoted to the management of children 
in health and in sickness, the preparation of 
food, the wardrobe of the housewife, the 
etiquette of social functions—The Home— 
which this woman was doing her utmost to 
wipe out. Beyond this anomaly, however— 
that such a woman should have found such 
a magazine anything but an irritation— 
I discovered little of interest in its columns, 
though it seemed to me that to home 
keepers as yet uncorrupted it might prove 
exhilarating. 

Inevitably, then, I found myself revert- 
ing to the little drama of the night before. 
Though it had been painful at the time, 
morning had brought me a corrected per- 
spective, and now I found it a little absurd; 
and especially absurd that I should have 
felt dismay over a possible public miscon- 
struction of my own innocent part in it. 
That, I saw, would be preposterous. I re- 
gretted, however, that I had found no 
opportunity, or had lacked the presence of 
mind to insist that the husband himself 


| should have been made to see the rank 


unreasonableness of his accusation against 
me. A few calm words, I doubted not, 
would have convinced him of his error and 
would have secured from him a handsome 
apology. 

Idly I mused upon. his violence of man- 
ner and his ill-chosen words. He had called 
me a parlor snake, and the term puzzled 
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me. At present I could but blindly sur- 
mise. I had read that in India certain 
nonpoisonous snakes are kept about for 
their value in destroying other vermin, but 
this left me still perplexed, since such a 
reptile would be of service, and the enraged 
man had meant his term to be opprobrious. 
Some day, I resolved, I should learn the 
current meaning of the epithet—for such it 
must be—from Sooner Jackson, who spe- 
cialized so brilliantly in the rural vulgate. 

While I meditated thus Mrs. Gale drove 
in, and I observed even as she alighted from 
her car that she wore an expression of 
pleased vivacity. Hastening to the table 
where I sat, and flourishing a newspaper, 
she cried in delighted tones, ‘‘ Well, I must 
say, Mr. Simms, that young writer last 
night has a wonderful command of lan- 
guage, and yet he seemed just a big boy. 
It’s all here’’—again she flourished the 
paper—‘‘and you will be glad to know that 
my lady customer I’m working for had read 
it, and two of her lady friends that were 
there had read it, too, and both gave me 
orders for work. It just shows how pub- 
licity helps a woman when she’s doing the 
best she can and everyone knows her hus- 
band was to blame.” 

“T am delighted,” I said, ‘‘to know that 
the lad acquitted himself so well. True, he 
is but a stripling, yet I remarked his ear- 
nestness. He is trying to make good, as the 
saying is, and I for one rejoice to hear it; 
but perhaps you will let me read the effort 
of this journalistic tyro.” 

“Why, of course!”’ she smiled. “I knew 
you’d be interested.” 

Forthwith she spread the sheet before me 
and stood back while my eyes rapidly 
scanned a wide headline stretching across 
three of the columns. I may say now that 
I first read them in a curious daze, serenely 
oblivious that the awful words could con- 
cern my actual self. Not until a second, a 
third, afourth bewildered perusal did I begin 
to shudder with a sense of their enormity. 


“Addison Simms, Widely Known Ro- 
tarian, Goes out of His Home for Love— 
Injured Husband Threatens Heart-Balm 
Suit.” Thus succinctly was the monstrous 
calumny summarized, and while the un- 
accountable Mrs. Gale stood by, rather 
elated and from time to time emitting a 
sort of hysterical giggle, I went on to the 
infamous libel that followed. 

“At six o’clock last evening Judson M. 
Gale, a careworn farmer of middle age from 
Oregon, stood before his erring spouse at 
the free auto-camp grounds east of town, 
pleading in a sob-riven voice that she re- 
turn to him and the cozy little home she 
had deserted on a certain August morning 
three years ago. Confronting this anguished 
figure, the woman—a warmly tinted blonde 
of striking beauty, clad in a simple gown of 
some soft, clinging stuff that set off her 
attractive physique—with unruffled de- 
meanor calmly declared her intention of 
continuing in the way of life she had 
chosen—the ‘Easiest Way,’ one almost 
heard her mutter. 

“Enter ‘The Other Man.’ 

“While the little drama of palpitating 
heart-throbs moved on with the relentless- 
ness of fate itself, a car was heard to noisily 
approach, and on this striking scene ap- 
peared still another man, to the casual ob- 
server, of the Judson Gale type, but in 
reality far different. He is not the conven- 
tional roué as the silver screen depicts them, 
not a man of striking physique, charm of 
manner or that indefinable je ne sais quoi 
that has led many a true wife to forget the 
most sacred of all vows made at the altar. 
Beholding this second man the casual ob- 
server would exclaim, ‘What did this 
gently bred woman of culture and refine- 
ment and a flowerlike beauty see in such 
a commonplace-looking roué that would 
lead her, as alleged, to forsake one sol- 
emnly sworn to cherish and protect her?’ 

“For the intruder, the serpent in that 
Eden, was none other than Addison Simms, 
widely known in our periodical press as a 
Rotarian and prosperous business man of 
the city of Seattle. This much the man ad- 
mitted in an interview accorded a Gazette 
reporter. Then, though denying the charge 
of the alleged injured husband, he further 


admitted that he had for some weeks been’ 


the ‘house guest’ of the erring woman— 
‘merely’ a house guest, he explained with 
a cynical lightness of manner, adding with 
a mocking laugh that he had a wife and 


\ 


family from which ‘business’ was - 
keeping him. Although roughly att 
and evidently careless of his appear: 
Addison Simms yet betrays traces ¢ 
former refinement; but the pace has ¢ 
and one seeks in vain for even a hint of 
sinister power over good women whic 
is alleged, enabled him to lay desolate 
in ruins the humble home of Judson rel 
‘‘At sight of his alleged betrayer the 
guish of the stricken husband turned 
gall, and after a dramatic denunciatioy 
Simms which evoked a stinging denial ¢ 
from the Rotarian’s alleged love 
turned despairingly and stumbled | 
the silence of the night, there to } 
with his grief under the kindly stars 
to the Gazette man he disclosed hi 
tion of seeking legal advice, thoug} 
ting that his limited means would d 
hamper him in any contest with | 
prosperous wife. Thus simply t 
rang down on a drama of heart- 
which an alleged infatuated pair r 
deaf to the appeal of a broken man y 
seen the sanctity of his home vii 
was the old sordid story of man 
and woman’s alleged weakness, 
“Will there be other acts to the 
Will the injured husband find his w 
to a bleak fireside while the alle 
pair continue to sustain their 
relations of hostess and ‘house g 
will the desperate man bring about 
wooded vales of our free auto-camp gr 
one of those tragic scenes of vengeance 
have so long been accustomed to in { 
daily press? _ 
“Meantime, what did this woman 
striking personal appearance and ¢ 
refinement see attractive in plain, di 
elderly Addison Simms? And you 
Addison Simms, outwardly so lit 
Don Juan, Gazette readers would 
know the precise nature of the ‘bi 
which has banished you from yo 
wife and fireside and detained you 
in our fair city as ‘merely’ a house 


The lying sheet fell from my 
hands, which I could feel had grow 
as Tread. “But this is infamous!” 
and looked up to find Mrs, Gale seanni 
her face in the mirror that hung on a 
To my amazement she turned to me wi 
an expression of pure delight. ie 

“Did you see what he said abo 
she eagerly demanded. ‘About n 
sique and my striking beauty, i, 
that?” And she went back to the gla 
rising to her tiptoes for a better suryey 
her person. ee = 

“But did you see what he says abo 
me?” I hotly cried. The woman’s indiff 
ence to my plight had become insufferab 

“He was kind of pernickety about you 
she conceded, shifting her head so that t 
face might be observed from varying angl 

“«Pernickety!’’’ I sneered, recalling t 
odious phrases which this double-tongu 
reprobate had so willfully penned. __ 

I doubt if the woman heard me, as s 
now turned about and, in a posing attitu 
with her eyes cast down, asked, “Do y 
think I am demure, Mr. Simms? A cer 
gentleman once told me so, but I 
he was just trying to create agreea! 
versation. And now this writer say 
beauty is flowerlike and I have ob 
refinement. Of course jt may be onl 
paper talk. Anyway, I have alwa 
friends easily. I think I have cult 
my personality since I didn’t have 
form so many farm chores—butche 
milking and fence building, and 
that.” a 

I saw that I must speak firmly if I wot 
break the spell which had been fat 


this amazing creature. “Madam,” 1° 
in a tone of sternness that at last rous 
her from the doting analysis of her 0 
charms, “are you aware that this scand 
monger has placed me in an impossll 
position? What, tell me, am I to do 
escape this undezerved odium?” 
The woman lightly shrugged her sht 
ders, a gesture fairly blooming with 
ference to all but her own unenvia 
eminence. “‘But you, Mr. Simms, area Pl 
lic character.’ I never guessed you W 
the famous Addison Simms because 
Jackson addressed you as Al. And 
course, being a public man, you are a tart 
for this sort of notice. I shouldn’t we 
that writer for the paper will be b 
(Continued on Page 105) 


(Continued from Page 102) 
teyour photograph. And that reminds 
a{{ must open up the trunk and get out 
ef mine. I’ve got a good one in a party 
looking down at a bunch of lilies. As 
» at mean old Judson Gale, if he comes 
again I’ll put a bee on him. It won’t 
, fined, but I’m just hurting to do it.” 
Vaile the creature rattled on I suddenly 
«shat I must confide the truth to her. 
s. Gale,” I said, holding her wandering 
+d with a raised hand, ‘“‘I am not Addi- 
imms at all, and this adds to my em- 
-ssment. I was led to assume the name 
series of inadvertences and misunder- 
) And what, I ask you, will the 
air. Simms think when he learns, as he 
‘ibly will, that one falsely pretending 
» » himself has brought public odium 
the name? I suppose there are legal 
edings he could take against me.” 
jad at last, I was glad to see, secured 
man’s attention and brought her to 
wy fitting consideration of my plight. 
Vell, well!” she exclaimed in a pleas- 
nt excited manner. “‘So you have been 
ing a double life? And what is your 
zi name?”’ She hung waiting for my 
«synse, and I was obliged to think quickly. 
Tector Montague,” I said; adding to 
if, “A character in fiction, better 
mtothe police of two continents as The 
‘io.’ And a true fox I would be, I resolved, 
© now on, not only with this woman but 
i others who might seek to complicate 
syeaceful life. 
‘Tector Montague!’’ she repeated. 
“ere, isn’t that a nice-sounding name? 
nso romantic! Do you know, I always 
4(ght you must have had a romance in 
0) dull life.” 
Nothing I care to speak of,” I said. 
‘h, I can realize that—though of course 
njlittle thing you ever did want to tell 
1 Mr. Montague, would be sacredly 
aided. I can seal my lips if advisable.” 
{am certain of that,’’ I said, “but in 
lion to my own private life there will 
e.0 occasion for restraint.” 
Oh, very well,” she replied, tartly, I 
hight. But she warmed almost at once, 
ang, “And I haven’t told you the best 
ag of all. When I took that lady that 
yi in the yellow brick house’s dress to 
ethis morning I met she and her husband 
n these other two ladies dropped in and 
«2 all interested in my romantic life 
y and wanted to know some more de- 
1; and I got these other two orders, and 
1 going back at once and meet some of 
lie parties’ other friends because I sug- 
aed that I would like to give a scramble 
iper here this evening just to a few ladies, 
ne I’d have a chance to make myself 
er known; and they accepted.” 
|A scramble supper?’’ I demanded. 
(0 you mean you would dare venture on 
deial affair with this atrocious scandal 
) a stench in the public nostrils?” 
Pooh!” said the woman. ‘‘Mr. Mon- 
ue, that isn’t the most refined possible 
7 to speak of this notice I had in the 
er either. When I got the idea this 
ning I said to myself, ‘Pooh! they will 
lad to come!’ and so they were. But 
vt suppose that I forgot about you. 
xt was one of the reasons—wanted a few 
these thinking clubwomen to meet you, 
they could see I had lived my past life 
' a lady.” 
shocked as I was at these words I did not 
zet that Hector Montague had been 
ywn as The Fox. “I hardly see,’’ I ob- 
ted, “how I could clear your reputation 
the foul aspersion put upon it by that 
mg degenerate of last night.”’ 
‘Why, Mr. Montague,” she glibly ex- 
ined. “Of course it’s kind of a delicate 
ag to bring out in conversation, but 
atever you may have been in the dear, 
d past, you cannot be said now to havea 
netic personality. That’s why I invited 
se ladies to a scramble supper to meet 
l. ‘Pooh!’ I says to myself, ‘the mo- 
nt these ladies see him they will know 
re could never have been anything of a 
it or scandalous nature between him and 
And of course when they hear you 
dang about historical facts, and Egypt, 
L so forth, they will see your mind is 
ve such frivolity anyway, being on the 
ger and better things of life like it ought 
9e when one reaches your age. No one 
heir right mind would be very likely to 
1k of you as a lovemate.” 
‘his speech, in the most execrably bad 
le, had made me feel all wriggly inside—I 
find no other word for it—but I knew 
Lust not betray irritation. “I am cer- 
1,’ I said, “that your reasoning is 
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sound.” But I reflected that I, too, could 
say “Pooh!” to myself, and I at once in- 
dulged in this novel thought device, know- 
ing full well that I positively would not 
attend this detestable scramble supper. 

Mrs. Gale completed her preparations for 
another trip to the town, and as she did so 
my plan was formed. Once again I would 
be missed from a social affair I had been ex- 
pected to grace. When all was ready I 
remarked causally that I believed I would 
accompany my hostess as far as the tented 
city of the carnival, and entered the car 
with her. It was only now that she be- 
thought herself of a letter for me which she 
had put in her shopping bag. I saw it to be 
from Sooner, and placed it in a pocket for 
future reading. 

Before the gay row of canvas at the 
town’s edge I was set down, the besotted 
woman remarking that she would pick me 
up on her return. “I mustn’t forget the 
olives and the doilies,” was her last silly 
speech. 

How little she suspected that long ere her 
frightful business was finished I should be 
well on my way, unhampered at last, to 
view the famed Rocky Mountains! 
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Neg later I gazed on the spirited 
portrait of the wild man. Inside, a 
bass drum was being rapidly beaten, and I 
listened to the announcer tell without vari- 
ation the dramatic tale of the capture, 
pausing expectantly, as before, at its con- 
clusion with hand to ear, while the drum 
ceased its stirring measure and there came 
sounds of ferocious growling with the omi- 
nous rattle of chains. All at once I won- 
dered if this outbreak were opportune or 
merely a prearranged device to assist the 
selling talk. At any rate I might view the 
monstrosity for myself, since the expense 
was trifling. ; 

“Only ten cents, good people,” the chap 
was saying. ‘‘And remember, ten cents, a 
dime, the tenth part of a dollar, will neither 
make, nor break, nor set a man up in busi- 
ness.’’ He made it seem so reasonable that 
I hesitated no longer but gave him the bill I 
had procured from Mrs. Gale the day 
before, receiving a vast quantity of silver 
in return, and passed within the inclosure. 

The wild man was, at first sight, indeed a 
fearsome object, heavily haired and with 
loathsome features, his naturally dark skin 
being painted with gaudy designs in color. 
He growled again as I entered with others 
and, brandishing a knotted club, engaged 
in a war dance on the raised platform which 
he occupied, accompanying this by a series 
of grunting noises in rhythm not wholly un- 
like my own medicine song of the Ugwalallas. 
I saw, too, that the creature had been 
chained to one of the tent supports, though 
released for the dance, probably by the 
young man who performed upon the bass 
drum and who now left his instrument as 
the dance was concluded, saying, ‘‘Here 
you are, people, regard him closely; Moo- 
woo, the wild man from the lowlands of 
Madagascar. Step forward, though do not 
annoy him, as when annoyed his rage is 
uncontrollable. I believe he has a few of 
his photographs which he will part with for 
a dime if properly approached.”’ 

Upon this the speaker went back to his 
drum, which he began beating with gusto 
while those who had entered with me 
crowded about the wild man and some of 
them purchased his photograph, of which 
he had a row standing in front of the folding 
chair he occupied. I observed that, al- 
though he spoke in an unknown and fiercely 
explosive tongue, he made change accu- 
rately in disposing of his portraits. I de- 
tected further that, when sitting, he was 
not of the gigantic stature shown on the 
banner outside. He was not huge, nor 
especially muscular, as was revealed by the 
skin-tight brown suit that covered him; a 
closer scrutiny convinced me that his eyes 
were the Nordic blue and that his features 
were, basically, not of a terrifying aspect, 
this effect being achieved by a cunning use 
of the paints that bedizened him. Frankly, 
I could not imagine him ever to have 
gnawed a human thigh bone, no matter 
what his captors, a band of our jolly jack 
tars, might have said. His jaw was not 
prognathous, his forehead did not retreat, 
and his nose was of a mild Caucasian 
pattern. 

Rather impatient with myself for having 
wasted time and money here, I passed out, 
stopping to remark to the announcer, who 
bent down to me from his rostrum, “‘I very 
much doubt that fellow’s being dangerously 
wild.” 
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He must have misunderstood me, how- 
ever, for he straightened up and in a clear, 
ringing voice, shouted, ‘‘That’s what they 
all say—the best show on the lot!’ 

I did not trouble to correct him, but 
walked on, being sure that the anatomical 
paradox in the next inclosure would prove 
equally disappointing. 

Presently then I came before the booth 
of the Hamburger Queen and rejoiced that 
here, at least, one could profitably pause. 
The woman was as lovely as I had first 


thought her, a vast Hebe, her noble con- | 


tours superbly modeled, and I was newly 
struck with her serenity, her lifted aloofness 
from the sordid routine that engaged her. 
Calm-eyed, deliberate, unruffled by the 
clamor of patrons who devoured her wares 
at the counter, she ministered to their 


wants with an unhurried deftness that | 


made me delight in her movements. 


Determined to study this entrancing | 


creature more nearly, I took a place at the 
board. 
yet, as she put her food before me, con- 
veyed an impression Of the finest courtesy. 
She moved with automatic sureness, her 
eyes ever along the line of her patrons to 


forestall their needs. The eyes, I saw, were | 


gray as I had supposed, yet there was a 
faintly warming hint of blue in the color, 


and they were shaded by the blackest and | 


longest of lashes. 

She was all in white, with a white cap at 
a jaunty angle that left much of her fair 
hair revealed. 

I ate her hamburger steak slowly, to 
prolong my opportunity of observing the 


woman. I even demanded onions and mus- | 
tard extra, though I care for neither. Many | 


of her patrons departed presently, after 
receiving her cheerful thank you for their 
payments, and I had an opportunity to 
study her in repose. With regal detached 
calm she surveyed the crowd as it passed 
or loitered before adjacent booths. 

“They make me laugh,”’ she murmured. 
““What’s it all for?” 

I saw she had not consciously addressed 
the words to me or to anyone. She was 
beholding humans distantly and tolerantly, 
as might a goddess; she communicated 
with herself. A group of giggling school 
misses passed, all in the mode of bobbed 
hair, as it is called. Her eyes lingered on 
them. 

“Funny fuzz-headed hussies!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “Shaving the backs of their necks.” 
A moment later she was regarding two 
women of mature years with pale gold hair, 
lavishly dressed, and with faces, even to 
my eye, heavily overlaid and opaque with 
tinted cosmetics. “Funny,” she again mut- 
tered. ‘‘Funny, funny! So many ladies 
look like they ain’t.’’ 

Her placid gaze then rested upon a man 
and wife, each leading a child by the hand 
and carrying on a violent dispute of some 
domestic character, whereupon she called, 
though softly, ‘‘That’s right, sister—keep 
the home fights burning!’’ Presently she re- 
peated her first comment—‘“ Funny, funny! 
What’s it all for?”’ But then, when I would 
have relished more of her quaint speech, 
she was called to take the money of a man 
who had eaten. I watched her receive a bill 
and go to her till on a rear shelf, then turn 
back with a faintly shadowed frown cloud- 
ing her noble brow. 

“The smallest you’ve got?” she de- 
manded of her patron, a farm youth. 

“Tt’s all I got,’ replied he. Her frown 
deepened. Almost she had become human. 

I thought quickly. “‘I have a large wad 
of dough in small silver, madam,’ I said, 
“Gf I can be of service.” 

“‘Change a five?” she asked, and de- 
lightedly I counted out the change. ‘“‘I se- 
cured it,’’ I explained, ‘‘when I visited 
Moowoo, the Madagascar wild man two 
doors away, though I doubt if he is as wild 
now as when his portrait was painted.” 

“‘T’ve seen ’em wilder,’”’ she absently ad- 
mitted as she took the change and com- 
pleted the business with her patron. Then, 
I being the sole person remaining at her 
counter, she returned to me, the marble of 
her brow again creased to a frown as she 
glanced at a watch that appeared tiny indeed 
on the splendid pale expanse of her wrist. 

“An hour and a half! What do you think 
of that? I sent that chore boy with a ten- 
spot to get small silver an hour and a half 
ago. And it’s taken me all this time to get 
wise. I’ve been gypped [made impatient] in 
broad daylight. Well, well, well! And me 
a wise old owl!”’ She shrugged her great 
shoulders and added more cheerfully, “‘ Well, 
even a monkey falls out of a tree now and 
then.” 


Without once regarding me she | 
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“T am afraid I do not quite understand,” 
I ventured, whereupon the woman pa-~ 
tiently made it clear to me that the employe 
she had sent with the bank note to be 
changed must have been untrustworthy, 
since it was plain he had decamped with her 
money. 

“The scamp!”’ I exclaimed indignantly. 

“Tt was certainly soft sugar for that 
buttercup,” she returned. ‘‘Wouldn’t I 
like to swing once at him [overtake him]. 
He’d light like an egg. Him and his petty- 
larceny sketch! But he’s put me on the 
other end of the laugh this time, me here 
without help and a flock of hungry eggs 
[bums] likely to come along any minute.” 

I now finished my simple meal and said, 
“Tf I can be of the slightest help in your 
predicament, madam, pray command me. 
I am not pressed for time and any service I 
att render will be a real pleasure to me as 
well.” 

The woman regarded me closely, I think 
for the first time. ‘‘Why, hello, Jasper! 
When did you oozlein? Are youa trouper?”’ 

“T am not,’ I replied. ‘I have never 
done military service. My name is Mon- 
tague, Hector Montague, and I am merely 
on my way to view the famed Rocky 
Mountains. I have long wished to behold 
them, but always until now something has 
intervened.” 

She fastened her look of calm appraisal 
upon me and I saw a clear light of under- 
standing in her beautiful eyes. ‘““You have 
a wonderful string of chatter,” she said. 
“At first I thought you were some swell 
kidder [a fashionable hick] but I see you’re 
not. Hector Montague, eh? You don’t 
quite put that over—you ain’t up in the 
lines yet; you’re still winging the part—but 
you're on the level, Jasper, and you cer- 
tainly are the surprise hit of the show to 
me. Did you mean that about helping me 
out here—just till one of the boys gets off 
duty?” 

“‘T can only repeat,’’ I said, “‘that it will 
give me great pleasure to serve you, though 
I ought to confess that I have never been 
thought a practical sort. Perhaps, though, 
your work will not be too involved.” 

“Well, if you aren’t the words and 
music!”’ she exclaimed. 

“T am only a poor sap,” I continued, 
“but if a really bone-headed sincerity in 
wishing to rescue you from your present 
difficulty will be of any help si 

A slight bewilderment seemed to film 
the clear gaze, but her manner became 
brisk. ‘‘Listen, then: Go round back and 
you'll find a pail. It ain’t at all involved, 
and straight across the lot you'll find a 
hydrant. Bring me a pail of water and see 
if you can beat the time that ornery de- 
faulter made. He was always slow; any 
time he started for water a couple of snails 
would tear by him. Quick now—here comes 
a sailor!” 

A patron had indeed halted at the other 
end of the counter and was calling for food, 
though I could observe nothing in his dress 
or manner to indicate that he followed the 
sea for a livelihood. But I remembered the 
injunction to hurry, and lost no time in 
finding the pail, which I filled with water 
as directed. The’ Hamburger Queen, again 
preoccupied with her tasks, merely nodded 
her approval when I returned, and pres- 
ently in a sort of kitchen inclosure at the 
back of the booth she directed me to other 
simple works which I had no difficulty in 
managing. Among these were the slicing 
of bread—she had now, after cautioning me 
to wash my hands thoroughly, attired me 
in a spotless white apron—the placing of 
cubes of butter on tiny plates, the replen- 
ishing of the extra mustard and onions, and 
the fetching to her of molded hamburger 
cakes, of which she kept a supply sizzling 
on the griddled top of her oilstove at the 
front, and the fragrance of which must have 
enticed many a patron to her counter. 

Once, also, to my delight, I was permitted 
to fill the magazine of her stove with a 
supply of oil, after telling her that I well 
knew the mechanism of these contrivances. 
Needless to say, I did the work without 
mishap, this being a modern stove of sim- 
ple construction. Had the Leffingwells, I 
reflected, not been content with an absurdly 
outmoded kitchen equipment, it would 
have been far better for them. Undoubt- 
edly in these matters it is true economy not 
to play the niggard. 

While I busied myself at these simple 
occupations the afternoon wore to its close. 
Nor was I at a loss for opportunities to 
fraternize with the remarkable woman 
whom I now found it my pleasure to help. 
Her Olympian aloofness, no less than her 
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unconsciousness of an overwhelming we 
as a mere spectacle, never failed to cha) 
me, while the things she would dry] 
in fun, as if to herself, were consta 
freshing, even if I could not always 
their precise significance. Once, fora 
men, when I took her a huge platter of w 
she called the gurried meat, she brought 
gaze back from the far distance and bri 
recognized me with the baffling wor 
“Now, who ever sold you down ther ‘ 
I knew that some laughing re. 
would be fit, so I quickly said, “B 
apart, do you not find that Ioy 
superbly?” 7 ; 
I doubt, however, if she heard 
almost at once her gaze was again 
fixed, and presently she deman 
the level, boy, am I as fleshy as t! 
out there?” , 
I saw her to indicate an extren 
woman who had paused before 
man’s banner, and was able to re 
“You are not,” I earnestly declar 
poor woman is unsightly while - 
delight the eye of a sculptor.” — 
At this she regarded me with a 
smile and demanded, ‘‘Where’s 
adding, before I could answer t 
no one of this name, “‘ At that, I w: 
by with art.poses not so long since 
so long!’” And with a rather e 
movement she raised one beauti 
aloft to secure a vagrant strand of 
neath the cap she wore. 
“T am sure you must have got 
by them,” I replied warmly. 
‘“Where’s Max?” she again 
with a sharp look at me, and again 
could say that this person was un’ 
me, she, with a characteristic 
of manner, disclosed that she was ¢ 
and would like to hit the good 
[sit down a moment]. ‘‘ Work,” 
“4s an outrage that there can 
thing as a plenty of.” ; 
“You really have a gift for ] 
apothegm,” I applauded. : 
She studied me sharply again, 
clared, ‘‘I wouldn’t take that from 
but you, Jasper. It sounds like 
a young girl shouldn’t know.” I: 
she considered me to have been i 
and was hastening to assure her o 
nocence of my words, but obse: 
patrons approached she shut me 
“Ramp on, ramp on, you she 
comes a flock of eggs [sailors].” 
It will be seen that the Hamb 
must have been at times incomp 
even to one who had gained no 
tery of the underworld argot. _ 
I had not forgotten the threat 
Gale to pick me up on her return 
and from this moment I took ca 
myself at the front of the booth : 
as possible, for it was still my fixed 1 
not to attend the unspeakable 
supper. In pursuance of this 
mained closely within the kite 
ment at the rear of the booth, fin 
task or another that might plausil 
me there, or even sitting quietly 
the folding chairs, my mind at 
the loud disharmonies from with 
strident voices of announcers, the 
of drums, an almost incessan 
from a near-by shooting gallery, 
of a hurdy-gurdy, the constant sq 
penny wind instruments carried 
dren—a multitudinous cacophony, 
discordant and yet somehow thrillin 
As I floated in pleasant abstr: 
this surging tide, my eyes shut, : 
relaxed, I became suddenly aware 
other presence and was alarmed to 
within the inclosure none other 
woo, the wild man from the Mai 
lowlands. My first thought was th 
fellow had broken his manacles an 
drawn to this spot by the scent of raw 
of which an immense mass was on : 
at my back, and I resolved that, wh 
his prowess, I would to my utmost 
the property of my employer. Th 
sharp, long-bladed knives at hand 
then the Hamburger Queen appea 
the front of the booth, and 1 was 
to hear the creature address her. 
“Hello, momma! My neuritis he 
getting me something fierce,” he 
excellent English, or at least wit 
trace of his native barbaric accent. 
Instantly the woman was all sym 
“Poor poppa!’”” she murmured; 
“That tent gets like an oven and ove 
you, then you cool off too quick 
wonder the old pain stings you. How: a 
a cup of tea and a good hot feed?” 
(Continued on Page 109) 


ontinued from Page 106) 
fellow nodded a consent, and she 
lighted another small stove and 
teakettle over the blaze. “But no 
ood,’ he objected. “No tea. Just 
ice of dry toast and the white of one 
-jsome milk.” 
risen and stood back at the begin- 
f{ the colloquy. The Hamburger 
‘) now observing me, said, ‘‘ Meet the 
d, Jas’; and to the wild man, who 
ypped into my chair, ‘‘Stanley, this 
'y nice old gentleman that happened 
‘nd helped me out this afternoon. I 
cow what I’d have done without 
Vait till I tell you.” 
ased to meet you,” said the wild 
ot rising, and I bowed in some em- 
ment. 
‘it till I tell you, poppa,’’ she con- 
“That new chore boy has been out 
k program since eleven o’clock this 
_ }o you know what—I give him a ten- 
|) get me some small change, and he 
je coop with it. And only last night 
is week’s pay!”’ 
Jwybe he was stuck up for it by some 
” suggested the wild man. 


tot with any sized roll.” 
Et this was broad daylight, and he 
diave got his change at any conces- 
‘thin a hundred yards of here. No; 
r ttle old Irene was the one stuck-up. 
ain’t I like to have one wallop at the 
crook!”” She sighed tremendously 
jided, ‘So many things should be 
7 n’t.”” 
kiwere now joined by the youth who 
xrformed on the bass drum in the 
| /an’s tent, and the Hamburger Queen 
sed him. ‘“ Roswell, you’ll have to go 
110p while I fix Stanley up and get a 
dr myself. There’s some gurry already 
4 ; 


eft without a word and after pouring 
iter into a teapot she prepared the 
sof an egg for her incredible husband. 
ts, I found him incredible as a wild 
Lensitive to drafts, afflicted with neu- 
,qual to but the white of one egg as 
a timorous about venturing out at 
it Of course I was by this time con- 
€ that he merely masqueraded in the 
. He seemed a mild-mannered chap, 
, | did not doubt, yet I wondered 
‘iis stupendous and epic creature had 
60 choose him for a mate. 
ly were presently at table with their 
,the woman accompanying her tea 
}yast, and she now invited me to sit at 
3iple meal, which I did. Immediately 
zan to praise me to her husband. 
, | want you to get this boy. He’s 
ime single turn [a capable assistant] 
ar Saw one.” 
‘ doing a Rube act?”’ demanded the 
\of me. 
at remains for your good wife to 
‘replied. “I believe I have rendered 
assistance, however, by fetching 
as required and performing certain 
{but not unimportant tasks incident 
business enterprise.” 
lhat did I tell you?”” demanded the 
1 of her plainly startled husband. 
( around and catch his act,’ she 
(_ “He has a line of sure-fire chatter. 
de’s old Daniel Q. Webster himself in 
/make-up. He wrote his book and still 
million words left over. Just put him 
|an art drop in one and let him ad-lib 
laybe a pigeon finish, or a flag finish. 
he’d take the house with a rush at 
vot on the bill, mark my words. He’s 
‘s-A press agent for me too. You 
'to get some of the three-sheets he’s 
jutting up. I ain’t had to hear a pan 
myself since he’s been on the lot. 
gram his name any old time, be- 
ne!” 
d become somewhat embarrassed by 
tade, which I detected to be a sort of 
g and yet with a genuine heartiness 
tom. Undeniably I had impressed 
ajestic creature. 
ont let her have your goat,” her hus- 
now cordially urged. ‘She thinks 
id Mr. Kidder’s only child.” 
lare say we understand each other,” 
ed, “T haven’t studied the ways of 
aderworld for nothing. I may not 
an acute egg, but I am sap 
h to know when I meet another sap 
S your wife is.” 
ngo!” cried the woman at this, and 
ler clenched fist smote herself just 
one ear. Then, to her husband, 
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“Didn’t I tell you he ought to be getting 


top money ?’”’ 
“The biter bit,” he returned, laughing 
loudly, ‘and serves her right!”’ 


Hereupon the woman became her serious, 
worthy self. ‘All the same,” she said, “the 
old boy looks like he’d been picking losers 
all this season, so if he wants to stick on and 
help me with the work, I’ll sign him up. 
How about it, Jas? Fifteen berries a week 
and cakes?” 

“Maybe it was drink put him bad,” in- 
terposed the husband before I could reply. 

“Ain’t that like men!” retorted his wife. 
‘“That’s the first thing they think of. Well, 
it wasn’t drink and it wasn’t dope, I can 
tell you that much,” she stoutly affirmed 
In my defense. “And whatever it was, it 
wasn’t anything he’d have cause to be 
ashamed of. I may be a poor working girl, 
but I am also some nut candler if anyone 
should ask you, Mr. Stanley G. Wisen- 
heimer. This is a lovely old gentleman of 
good habits and no prison record. So how 
about it, Jas?’’ she concluded to me. 

“As I explained to you before,” I said, 
“I have formed the intention of viewing 
the famed Rocky Mountains and was on 
my way even when I loitered at your place. 
However, the mountains will be there for 
many years to come, and I confess I am 
attracted by your offer, with its wholesome 
diet of fruit and cakes. My only fear is 
that you may find me incompetent. I have 
had little training in work of this sort and 
I do not doubt I should require almost con- 
stant supervision.” 

“Almost constantly you will get that 
same,” replied the woman cordially, ‘so 
now we bill ourselves as a refined comedy 
duo and go out after the laughs with our 
neat hokum skit consisting of fried gurry, 
mustard and onions extra. What ho! Old 
teammate, I bet we stand them up.”’ 

“The surest thing you may know, Mrs. 
Wisenheimer,”’ I agreed; whereat her hus- 
band laughed aloud and she herself cried 
“Police! Police!” in shrill accents, though 
I saw her alarm to be feigned. 

“Serves me right,” she remarked. ‘‘I was 
overplaying my encore. Now you, poppa, 
you go make a strip change into something 
warm. Roswell-has simply got to do your 
stuff tonight. I am not going to pay any 
more doctor’s bills for that lame wing of 
yours.” 

With these firm words, accompanied by 
a tender patting of the fellow’s shoulder, 
who meekly arose at her bidding, she re- 
turned to her difficult work at the front of 
the booth, saying half to herself as she 
went, ‘‘ Exit limping!”’ 

Stanley G. Wisenheimer, divested of his 
alarming embellishments, as I beheld him 
half an hour later, proved to be wholly un- 
impressive and I wondered why it should 
have been thought he could play so im- 
portant a réle. He was not only slight of 
build but with an unassuming manner and 
a kindly, rather intelligent face lacking any 
boldness of feature. The youth, Roswell, 
who, I learned, was a brother of the Ham- 
burger Queen and who presently appeared 
in the wild man’s scanty attire, savage- 
appearing wig and paint embellishments, 
was much his superior in potential ferocity. 

This chap, eating a simple meal in our 
kitchen, was joined by our announcer, Jim, 
or James, who, to my surprise, proved to be 
a second brother of the lady. And yet the 
husband had distinctly told me that Mrs. 
Wisenheimer, née Kidder, believed herself 
to be an only child. The puzzle did not long 
engage me, however, for the evening trade 
was on and I found abundant occupation 
under the kindly superintendence of my 
new employer. 

Throughout the evening I was aware of 
being stimulated at my tasks by the almost 
constant beating of the big drum. It is an 
instrument I have always highly regarded, 
and indeed at times in my former life I had 
even been conscious of a longing to per- 
form on one. This, to be sure, would not 
have been a seemly diversion for one in my 
then position. The longing, however, now 
came again upon me. It was presumptuous, 
I thought, and yet 1 wondered if by strict 
attention to my present simple tasks I 
might not win the confidence of these good 
people and perhaps be intrusted with more 
difficult work. Intuitively I felt that I 
could, as well as another, arouse the virile 
resonance of this noble instrument. But of 
course I must not expect an immediate pro- 


motion. I must prove my merit in humbler / 


capacities. ; <i 

Not until a later hour of the evening cid 
I learn that we were to go on without delay 
to our next town. This delighted me, for 
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I would then be removed from an embar- 
rassing proximity to the impossible Mrs. 
Gale, and I fell to with a will when word 
was given by Stanley to dismantle our juice 
joint and the tent of Moowoo. James the 
barker—who was indeed somewhat dog- 
gish in his dress—Roswell, Stanley, and 
Irene herself assisted in this labor, storing 


the equipment in two great motor vans at | 


the rear. 


One of these was a truly fascinating ve- | 


hicle, its sides gayly lettered with The Ham- 


burger Queen and its interior arranged | 
something after the fashion of the Pullman | 


palace sleeping car in which I had made 
my journey to New York City, having 
berths on either side and a delightful series 
of household devices. The other van was 
bare inside and used for the transportation 
of the canvas and kitchen gear. 

My assistance was acceptably rendered 
except for one fleeting inadvertence. 
Standing back idle, I noticed the bass 
drum and determined to use my brief 
leisure in testing out my skill on it. Retir- 
ing with the drum and its beater to a little 
distance where my practice would not 
annoy, I began very softly to attempt a 
combination of rhythms, and rejoiced to 
feel that [had guessed rightly. With a bit of 
application I made sure that my drum- 
ming could not be told from that of Ros- 
well’s or even from Stanley’s, who had for 
that evening exchanged réles with the boy. 

While thus engaged I heard my name 
loudly called and rushed back to the work, 
meaning to snatch another few moments 
for the majestic instrument after a while. 
Our stuff was now mostly packed in the 
vans and I was shown in the larger one a 
nook between two heaps of canvas where 
I might make myself a comfortable couch 
if I chose, sleeping on my journey as do the 
Pullman travelers. While I examined the 
place and arranged the blankets pointed 
out to me by Roswell, I heard James in- 
quire in an impatient tone, “Where in 
Goshen is that bass drum? Who’s seen the 
big noise?”’ 

“T had it but a moment ago,’ I quickly 
answered. ‘‘I took it and its beater out 
there a little distance to ascertain if by 
chance I might not have a natural talent for 
the instrument.” 

“All right, all right! But out where?” 
demanded the still impatient fellow. 

Then to my embarrassment I saw that I 
was at a loss. The darkness all around was 
made confusing by reason of the moving 
headlights of other motors and I had, quite 
excusably, lost my sense of direction. It 
might, I thought, have happened even to 
James himself. ‘I can only remember,” 
I said, ‘“‘that I left the large noise close by 
another van.” 

But while I stood thus trying to recall 
the scene, James saw fit to acquaint the 
others with my plight. 

‘Step up, step up, good people!’’ he 
called in his rather flowery oratorical man- 
ner, and as Stanley, Roswell and Irene, as 
well as half a dozen other too easily amused 
bums from neighboring concessions, gath- 
ered about us, he continued, ‘‘I present to 
your notice free and without price, the only 
man on God’s green earth that ever lost a 
bass drum in the level state of Iowa. It is 
true,’”’ he went on in this florid coarseness, 
“‘one John J. Glue, a Chinese juggler, did 
temporarily mislay a bass drum in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in the fall of 
1874, but he was blindfolded at the time, 
and this living marvel before you ie 

“Quit the rough stuff, Jim,” cried my 
friend Irene. “He didn’t eat it, did you, 
Jase” 

“Tndeed I did not,’”’ I answered, relieved 
from my embarrassment by this laughable 
suggestion, ‘“‘and well your brother, Mr. 
James G. Kidder, knows I didn’t.” 

“Take that, you black rascal!” cried 
Irene to the fellow, ‘‘and look around. It 
can’t be far.’’ So we all searched the outly- 
ing ground and, surely enough, the thing 
was presently discovered by James himself, 
which, I thought, served him right for his 
ill-timed chaffing. 

Now. we were soon aboard, and rather 
than sleep away the journey I chose to sit 
by Stanley as he drove the car containing 
my employer and Roswell, James following 
alone with the larger van. 

I was again off, on my own, yet capably 
caring for myself, despite Sooner’s dismal 
predictions. Stanley proved an agreeable 
companion, talking at length and intelli- 
gently about the heavenly bodies, of which 
he had made a study. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Andy Wattles was sorting the mail at 
Will’s elbow; he had seemed to pay no 
attention to this conversation, but he said 
now, “Lee might take him in.” 

The storekeeper nodded, and he looked 
toward the rear of the store and called Lee 
Motley, who was still in talk with Saladine. 
Motley approached, and Bissell performed 
an introduction. 

‘“Meet Mr. DeBemm,”’ he said to Mot- 
ley; and to the painter explained, ‘‘He 
can maybe take care of you.” 

Saladine was able to recall this scene very 
vividly. DeBemm, with his laughing, 
faintly insolent countenance illumined by 
the oil lamp; Motley listening with head a 
little bowed in thought; Bissell watching 
them from a little distance, where he had 
gone to put up an order of groceries for one 
of the men. The painter and Motley evi- 
dently came to some agreement, for they 
turned at last toward the door. DeBemm 
went to fetch his burdens, and Motley awk- 
wardly relieved him of the bag and they 
went out to where the farmer’s car stood in 
the rain. Motley reéntered the store a mo- 
ment later to get his mail, and he was met 
with questions. 

He said slowly, “‘ Yuh, he’s going to board 
at my place. Going to paint pictures, he 
says.’ And he went out into the rain again. 

There had been some discussion of the 
newcomer after his departure that night, 
and more during the succeeding weeks. 
DeBemm, comfortably established at Lee 
Motley’s, threw himself at once into the 
work for which he had come. He made 
daily excursions about the countryside, 
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either afoot or, if the distance were too 
great, ina hired car. Saladine remembered 
that it was said he had climbed Frye Moun- 
tain and spent two nights atop that emi- 
nence in order to paint sunrise and sunset 
from the vantage it offered. He had been 
discovered by a fisherman near one of the 
lovely pools on the Ring Brook. Sometimes 
he set up his easel near the village; but the 
result was always to draw a silent little 
audience who clustered at his back; and, 
although the man was sufficiently good- 
natured under such circumstances, it was 
obvious that he was annoyed. After a while 
he sought more remote spots. He borrowed 
a boat and spent days up the pond, rowing 
idly around the shores, or landing here and 
there to make sketches of a prospect which 
pleased him. 

His industry and the fact that he did not 
hesitate to walk four or five miles and back 
again, if the objective warranted the exer- 
tion, won him some measure of respect; 
but there was a general feeling, not infre- 
quently expressed, that a man his size might 
better occupy his time. He was neverthe- 
less a vigorous and an interesting figure; 
he had a surface friendliness and he was 
looked upon not unkindly. 

Saladine, searching back in his memory, 
found only two incidents to justify the dis- 
taste which he now felt sure the man had 
from the first inspired in him. Most people 
in Fraternity were old; the proportion of 
children was not so large as it might well 
have been, for these remote farmers are apt 
to marry late and the stock is dwindling. 
Nevertheless, there were boys in town, and 


girls; and some of these girls had by strange 
avenues and from curious sources got an 
inkling of that reckless spirit which was 
sweeping the country. One bobbed her 
hair; another made for herself from an old 
red flannel petticoat of her mother’s a pair 
of bloomers, awkward and ill designed, pro- 
foundly disturbing to the conservative eye. 
A third rode her father’s gaunt old plow 
horse, thumping the beast to a lumbering 
gallop with her thudding small heels. Sala- 
dine had observed these manifestations with 
a wise tolerance; had been inclined to smile 
at the criticism they evoked from some of 
his neighbors. 

But he remembered tonight that he had 
once or twice seen DeBemm, in the long, 
warm, summer evenings, standing with one 
or more of these young girls upon the iron 
bridge below the store, talking together, 
the laughter of the girls sounding high and 
shrill in the quiet dusk. 

He had thought the girls foolish, thought 
it unseemly in DeBemm to jest with 
them. But the painter was a friendly 
man; the boys in the village liked him; 
there was, after all, no reason why he 
should not be equally popular with chil- 
dren of the other sex. 

The other incident was less tangible, yet 
might be more significant. Will Belter, 
that man whose curiosity about the affairs 
of others was so insatiable, and who took 
such relish in relating all his discoveries, 
had drawn Jim aside one night in the store 
to tell him that Lee Motley’s daughter was 
gone away for a visit with her uncle in 
Freedom. 
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“Left yest’day morning,” saj 
with that avid eagerness so chara mae 
the man. 

Saladine nodded, not particularly ing 
ested. 

ee she?” he aaa 

“Yes, sir,” said Belter, with 
phasis. ‘‘Yes, sir, she did. Lee phe, 
to East Harbor so’t she could take ¢ 
train. I saw them start off. It didn’t Jo 
to me she wanted to go so very had,” 

_ “Dan Motley’s got a good farm up the 
right near town,” Saladine comment, 
“She’ll have a good time.” 

Belter nudged him. 

“There ain’t no painter up there,” 
explained; and Saladine, a little asham 
of himself for having listened, made 
abrupt movement and turned away, 

But the thing stayed in his mind, 
Motley came to the store a little later, ] 
was a substantial man, and he and Saladi 
were friends and liked to talk together, 
Saladine was not surprised when Moi 
confided in him. ; 

“T did hear’t she’d gone,” Saladine eg 
fessed. na 

“Dan had been wanting her; his gi 
had,” Motley explained. “And I thoug 
she might’s well go before school coi 
mences,.”’ 

“Nice change for her,’’ the other agree 

“Well, we thought she’d better gc 
Motley told him, evidently anxious to co 
fide in Jim. ‘You see, this here painter 
in the house, and that crowds us son 
It’ll be more convenient, her gone.” 

(Continued on Page 115) 


She Had Not Moved From Where He Laid Her; and He Lifted Her, Resting Her Shoulders Along His Arm 
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‘(Continued from Page 110) 
eye much longer?” Saladine 
axed. 

Wiy, he ain’t said,” Motley replied. 
some by the week, you might say. 
e was aiming to stay a month or 
he don’t say anything about going. 
2 he pays us good; but I’d as lief 
7 ’ 


Tyuble for your wife, I expect.” 

Wil, it ain’t that so much.” 

ine perceived the other’s state of 
nd made it easier for him. 

didn’t bother your girl any, did he?” 


od. 
ley shook his head. 
\, no; no, it wan’t that. He was all 
| He added apologetically, ‘But of 
= she wasn’t used to men like him. 
is kind of foolish about him, struck 
he took on, and didn’t want to go.” 
hscene came back to Saladine, as he 
bide his own lamp tonight, with ex- 
nary vividness. Motley’s distress 
fen so transparent. Yet even Motley, 
ue remembered, had said nothing 
+; DeBemm. 

sould not in fact remember that any- 

ad said anything tangible against 

am. There had inevitably been a 

ileal of talk about the man and his 

«ents; but that was natural and to be 

sed. Saladine knew his neighbors 

peng not to be surprised that they 
talk. 

¢had heard a good deal of this talk; 

was quite sure that the name of the 

31 girl had never been linked with that 

H painter. Their acquaintance might 

ent; certainly it was thus far a se- 

om the town, and the very fact that 
asecret made it seem to Saladine more 
p'Ous. 

7; man was not much inclined to un- 
ary meddling in the affairs of those 
him. If his services were invited, he 
hem; but he seldom intruded himself 

| ther lives. He had, however, before 
lit this night, an increasing feeling that 
tht well take a hand in the situation 
echance had that day revealed to him; 
hen he woke in the morning his mind 
ye reverted to the matter. 

(found himself, by daylight, remem- 

y more vividly the figure of the girl, 

«ting DeBemm save as an ominous 

dw in the background. He remem- 

her as she had stood on the lip of the 
ahole, across from him, with emptiness 
| back. She had been so straight and 

,ffright in her eyes, the wind adjusting 

eens this way and that as a sculp- 
humb experiments with his clay, and 

il and below her the dark tops of the 

a; in the swamp, and beyond them the 

jul flanks of the distant hills, rising to 

‘ue sky. A figure clothed in beauty, 
iadowed by the jovial and vigorous 

sice of DeBemm. 

[felt by and by a deep and tender 

ror her; her life had been so drab and 

til DeBemm’s coming. Yet if he 
her eyes aright life was drab and dull 
br no longer now. Beauty had come 

i a beauty which filled her and at the 
time clothed her. She was, he thought, 

ig through a period of tormenting rap- 

2 and when DeBemm should depart 
ould perhaps have golden memories. 

vas hardly to be blamed for seizing 

ree hour of glory; certainly Saladine 

1 his heart no blame for her. 

i had, more and more, a sense of 
or her; and he had a sense of her dan- 

a consciousness that she might be 

»d and burned, like one who looks too 

and too ardently into the eye of the 


Wondered if it could be true that she 
‘neountered DeBemm yesterday for 
rst time; and that night at the store 
ked Lee Motley a question or two, 
to discover whether this might be 


see your boarder’s still here,’”’ he said 


ei 

ytley nodded. 

e don’t say anything about going 
*,” he replied. 

adine’s tone was almost indifferent. 
ere’s he working nowadays?” he 
dunno,” Motley said. ‘Somewhere 
drive over that way Sunday week to 
‘ound, and since then he’s been going 
every day. Says he’s found the most 
‘iful thing in town.” 

at’s that?” Saladine asked. 

tley shook his head. 


on the flat back of the swamp. He 
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“He ain’t said,” he replied. “Some hill 
or other where he can get a view, I figure. 
The man’s crazy about views.” 

They were still talking together when 
DeBemm himself came in. The painter 
stopped for his mail, discovered Saladine 
and came smilingly toward them. He ac- 
costed Jim as an old friend, but there was 
on his jocose tone that edge of insolence 
which it always seemed to wear. 

“How’s the critie tonight?” he asked; 
and explained to Motley, ‘“‘Saladine did me 
the favor to criticize one of my things the 
other day.” 

Motley made no comment, and Saladine 
asked slowly, “Have you finished it yet?” 

DeBemm shook his head. 

“By no means,” he replied; and he met 
the other’s eye with a look of intelligence. 
“You will understand,” he suggested, “that 
with some tasks, and in some surround- 
ings, it is pleasant to go slowly.” He 
perceived the faint hardening of Saladine’s 
glance and turned to Motley. ‘“ Your friend 
and I have something in common,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He chanced to come upon me in 
a retreat I have found; but I have his 
promise not to betray the spot. The native 
interest in art is sometimes an embarrass- 
ment.”’ 

Motley spat upon the floor and moved 
away without replying. Glibness in another 
is apt to make a habitually taciturn man 
feel ashamed and ill at ease. 

But Saladine did not retreat, and De- 
Bemm, after another glance at him, said 
tactfully, “I appreciate your discretion, 
my friend. You might do an unkindness— 
or a harm. You understand that my inter- 
est is fixed upon the countryside rather than 
its inhabitants.” 

“That’s the way I take it,’’ Saladine 
replied. 

“T encountered the girl wholly by acci- 
dent,’”” DeBemm explained; and his eyes 
lighted a little. ‘You must have known 
her. She was apparently just lifeless clay. 
It has been a strange and delightful thing 
to discover beauty within the clay.” 

Saladine looked at him straightforwardly. 

“Ts she safe with you, DeBemm?”’ he 
asked quietly. 

The other man colored, and then he 
laughed and held out his hand. 

“‘T like you better for that,’’ he said 
steadily. ‘And to answer your question— 
yes. Iam one of those who can get pleasure 
out of a beautiful thing without handling 
and mauling it.” 

Their eyes met in a long glance, and it 
was Saladine who turned his eyes away. 
DeBemm must have thought he had con- 
vinced the other man, for he laughed again, 
and this time there was in his laughter a low 
note as of triumph, suggesting the sudden 
reaction of relief when a danger has been 
escaped. This laughter hung tauntingly in 
Saladine’s ears when by and by he went 
slowly up the hill toward his farm. 

On the shoulder of the ridge he paused 
for a moment, observing that the wind was 
shifting toward the northeast, while the 
stars were here and there obscured. The 
signs were, to his accustomed eye, plain and 
unmistakable. 

“Storm coming,” he told himself, and 
went slowly on toward his home and his bed. 


qr 


EXT morning, rising, as he usually did, 

a little after daylight, Saladine found 
himself remembering the way DeBemm 
had laughed the night before. His thoughts 
thus occupied, he devoted himself to the 
necessary routine which began all his 
days; and when his tasks were done went 
out of doors to observe the weather. The 
clouds were not yet sufficiently thick to ob- 
secure the sun; there was even here and 
there a field of blue. But the wind was 
northeasterly, and in the air itself hung 
something like a threat, confirming his 
opinion of the night before. He nodded, 
convinced that presently it would prepare 
to rain. 

Saladine was not an imaginative man, 
and ordinarily he paid little heed to the 
weather. If it were wet, he clothed himself 
accordingly; if it were cold, he wore warmer 
garments. But whatever the weather, there 
was always work to be done about the 
farm; and Saladine always did it, taking 
hot and cold, wet and dry, as they chose to 
come. Today, however, he found himself 
curiously oppressed by the threatenings of 
storm which were to his mind so clear in sky 
and wind. His usual philosophic habits of 
mind were disturbed; he was uneasy, faintly 
unhappy for no reason he could define, 
conscious of a vague but definite alarm. 


‘go to seek the Aclund girl. 
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Seeking to analyze his own sensations, he 
reminded himself that if it rained DeBemm 
would be unlikely to go abroad; that bad 
weather would prevent any further contact 
between him and the Aclund girl. So the 
prospect of a storm should have been re- 
assuring; but this was not the case. Once 
or twice Saladine caught himself listening as 
though he expected a summons; once or 
twice he found himself at a standstill, so 
engrossed in his own thoughts that even 
his well-habituated hands forgot to per- 
form their tasks. His increasing uneasiness 
became so oppressive that he could no 
longer endure inaction; and without any 
conscious decision he presently found his 
feet carrying him at random toward the 
pasture which, behind the barn, extended 
down the westward slope of the ridge. 

He had by no means made up his mind to 
His thoughts 
concerned themselves with her and with 
DeBemm; the threat of storm in the air 
jangled his nerves and shattered his usual 
calm habits of mind; but he was far from 
having formed any resolution. There was 
no pretext for his going to see her; he had 
nothing to say to her—or rather he had too 
much to say. But there was no definite 
task to keep him at the farm; he was itch- 
ing to be afoot, to move about; and so he 
took an ax from the shed and put some 
staples in the pocket of his coat and told 
himself he would inspect his pasture fences, 
repair them to guard against the possible 
wandering of one of his cows. 

Saladine’s pasture was extensive. This is 
usually the case with the farms about 
Fraternity, where the land is divided be- 
tween meadows, garden patch and pasture. 
The pasture ordinarily includes whatever 
stand of lumber or cordwood the farm may 
produce, and it was so with Saladine’s. 
From the lane behind the barn, his cows 
could graze across a shoulder of the ridge 
broken up by bowlders and where the soil 
was so shallow above the ledges that water 
could not easily escape, so that even here 
on the very hilltop there was something 
like a bog, in which the cattle liked to move 
to and fro with plopping hoofs. 

Beyond, a better-drained slope ran down 
to the edge of the woods; and a brook rose 
in an alder run at one side and trickled 
among the trees. 

This pasture was inclosed in a more 
careful fashion than is usual in the neighbor- 
hood. Most farmers hereabout are content 
with a stone wall, repaired as need arises, 
with perhaps a single strand of wire nailed 
to convenient trees or to rotting posts and 
running along the top or against the flank 
of the wall. The cows, lacking in enterprise, 
accept these flimsy barriers with surprising 
complacence. But Saladine’s pasture was 
more carefully fenced, just as his whole 
farm was more thriftily tended than were 
those of most of his neighbors. He had, 
with Bert’s help, half a dozen years before 
set posts around the entire circumference 
and affixed three strands of wire. This wire 
was rusting thin in some places; it had been 
cut here and there by some unscrupulous 
gunner unwilling to risk his garments; and 
it had suffered the accidents natural to its 
condition, so that it required more or less 
constant attention and repair. 

Saladine followed the fence—there was a 
stone wall just outside the wire—down the 
hill into the woods. Here and there he 
made a small and casual repair; and once 
he replaced a post, cutting a fresh one from 
the cedar growth near by. He found no 
break that offered an escape; but it occurred 
to him by and by that, if a cow should pass 
the fence, the beast would probably work 
downhill toward the stream which flowed 
through the swamp in the valley below. 
None of his cows had strayed; but if one 
did it must go in that direction, and he 
would have to follow and seek it. He 
stopped still to consider this thought, find- 
ing in it an answer to a half-felt need; and 
at last, with a smile at his own folly, he 
crawled under the lowest strand of wire and 
climbed the wall and struck at an angle 
along the wooded slope toward the road 
that would lead him to the Aclund place. 
He walked at a good pace, like a man easy 
in his mind; but now and then, as though 
becoming conscious of the darker tone in 
the sky and fearful that the storm would 
break, he hurried his steps a little, going 
more swiftly on. : 

So, at mid-forenoon, he came along the 
road in sight of Joe Aclund’s stand of build- 
ings, on their bare knoll to the left of the 
road. Hehad left his ax by the roadside, to 
be recovered on the homeward way; but 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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s oing so, in order to lend verisimili- 
the errand he meant to pretend, he 
nia stout brad from a thicket beside 
1 .clund was, when Saladine came in 
jthe open shed, doddering about the 
iplitting a little wood for the kitchen 
. Saladine perceived him and went 
che shed instead of toward the house; 
delong glance toward the kitchen 
nsome movement at a window there 
she knew the girl was at home. The 
n1. did not hear his approach, and 
i2 remembered that he was deaf. So 
‘eame within two paces of the other, 
nipulated an uncertain ax above the 
wg block, he spoke in a loud tone. 
ening,” he called. 

@iid wheeled around with the stiff and 
fj movements of a poorly made ma- 
* He was a small and wizened man; 
‘eh were long since gone, so that his 
‘shed upward against his nose, and 
“ggly beard jutted straight forward 
H#nner weakly defiant, wagging when 
ad. 

eered at Saladine with nearsighted 
nd exclaimed in a cracked voice, 
’s the sense of sneaking up on a body, 


}idn’t go to surprise you,” Saladine 


mn. 

2” The question came with an ex- 
iy effect. “Eh? What you say?” 
idn’t mean to scare you,” the other 
2d in a louder tone. 

jred? Who’s scared?’’ The accusa- 
egered the old man; he waved an un- 
hand. ‘‘What’s there to be scared 
way? What do you want around 
He looked querulously toward the 
hi door. “Where’s that dratted dog? 
ean’t bark, what good is he anyhow? 
dumed good, I always say.” 

yidine said gravely, ‘‘ Maybe he’s off 
i; 2; 


y 


Si-hunting,’’ Saladine repeated. ‘‘Any 
sapt to go off if he gets a chance. 
yin the swamp somewheres.” 
hk was naked flattery, since Aclund’s 
ster was long since so feeble that his 
yre almost useless. But it pleased the 
nin; he nodded resentfully. 
lat’s prob’ly it,” he agreed. ‘‘ Never 
(break him of that. Best dog I ever 
to hunt. Do anything you asked 
. But he always would run away. 
lthere’s an out in the best of them.” 
(ked at Saladine with a critical, peer- 
mee. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I never see a dog yet 
| have some out about him.” He 
" with a little cackle of a laugh, “I’m 
lf hard of hearing, but I can hear him 
fe generally, when anyone comes in 


In looking for one of my cows,” 
ne explained. 
h?” 
icow,” he repeated. “Got out the 
"e sometime yesterday. I bought her 
Liberty way, and I thought maybe 
‘took out for home—past here.” 
cow?” 
adine nodded vigorously. 
es. Did she pass here?’”’ 
uin’t got any to sell,’’ Aclund told him. 
2 other shook his head. 
ne of mine got out,” he said again, 
g his voice still higher. “I thought 
“maybe seen her go past here.”’ 
ears caught a movement behind him 
1e turned. The girl had come out 
gh the door from the kitchen into the 
She was looking at him; and her 
2 was as dull and stolid, her bearing 
sarily submissive as it had always 
There was no light in her; she wore 
spect of the humblest drudge. Sala- 
without analyzing his expectations, 
evertheless supposed that the beauty 
| he had once seen in her could never 
ain; yet it was dead as a dead fire. 
were only gray ashes, sodden as the 
of a camp fire after rain. He had a 
ant sense of sudden and irreparable 
he was sick with the sorrow of it; and 
ught to see into the deeps of her eyes 
ugh he might find her hidden beauty 


t her eyes were surface and without 
i; they wore the pale sheen of the 
fa fish; and Saladine began to think 
ist have imagined that which he had 
a day or two before. 

2spoke to him. He could not remember 
he had ever heard her speak before. 
olce was rusty as though from disuse; 
e and low. 
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“°Tain’t no use to holler at him,” she 
said wearily. ‘‘He’s deef as a post.” 

Old Aclund perceived the new direction 
of Saladine’s glance, and barked at him, 
“Eh?” Then his eyes followed those of the 
other man and he discovered his daughter. 

Oh! ’Bout time you come,’ ‘he said to 
her. To Saladine: “I dunno. You ask 
Lou. She can tell you.” 

He fumbled together an armful of wood 
and went past her into the kitchen. Sala- 
dine found himself unable to speak; he 
listened, and heard the clatter of the wood 
into the box, and then heard the closing of a 
door. Evidently the old man did not intend 
to return. 

“One of my cows got out,” Saladine said 
uncertainly. “I thought she might have 
gone past here. Sometime yesterday.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Not as I saw,’ she replied. 

_Her head was bare, and Saladine found 
himself looking at her hair. It seemed in- 
credible that he could ever have found it 
beautiful. It was massed upon her head 
now in ugly disorder; its surfaces failed to 
catch the play of light and shadow; there 
was no suggestion of depth to its drab 
color. He was bewildered and uncertain, 
but after a little while the effect of this dis- 
covery that she was as she had always been 
was to restore the world to its familiar order 
and serenity. His belief that she was beau- 
tiful had lent unreality to the whole situa- 
tion; his perception now that she was no 
more than a dull country wench with whom 
the unscrupulous DeBemm stooped to dally 
made it easy for Saladine to do what would 
otherwise have been difficult if not impos- 
sible for him. He was ordinarily a man of 
dignity and poise, sure of himself and full of 
pith and sense; and there was no awkward- 
es in his manner when he now spoke to 

er. 

““T’m glad you came out,” he said slowly. 
“T kind of wanted to talk to you.” 

Her eyes had drooped before his scrutiny; 
they rested now upon the litter of chips at 
her feet, in which one shabby toe stirred 
aimlessly. 

“Did you?” she muttered. 

Saladine drew nearer her. 

“Why, yes,’”’ he assured her pleasantly; 
“yes, I did. I’ve been wanting to talk to 
you ever since Sunday.” 

This drew from her one quick glance of 
swift affright; he thought her cheeks wore 
a sudden pallor. 

“You don’t need to be afraid of me,” he 
said. 

Astonishingly, she sighed. He heard no 
sound, but he saw her bosom rise to the deep 
inhalation, saw it sink again as breath es- 
caped from her body. There seemed to him 
to be an astonishing: significance in this 
sigh; he thought it betrayed that spirit 
within her which her outward mien would 
otherwise have concealed. 

But she did not speak to him. Only 
sighed that weary sigh. 

He said quietly, ““l remembered your fa- 
ther was deaf. You can’t very well talk to 
him, I expect. But I thought maybe you’d 
want to talk to someone.”” He added, a 
faint whimsicality in his tone, “I’m a good 
one to listen.” 

She seemed to consider this, then said 
in shabby resignation, ‘‘I expect. you’re 
thinking hard of me.” 

“T’m not, nor don’t aim to,’”’ he assured 
her. “I’m thinking maybe you’d like to 
talk to somebody, that’s all.”’ She did not 
reply, only stirred the chips with her toe. 
“‘T know him,” he added. “‘I see him right 
along down at the store.’”’ He saw faint 
color in her cheeks. ‘“‘You don’t see men 
like him around here very much.” 

“He come here for a drink of water with 
his lunch,”’ she explained, her husky tones 
tinged with shy wonder. “I pumped for 
him at the well.” 

Saladine felt sudden shame, as though he 
had violated a sanctuary; he would have 
spoken, but before he could do so she looked 
at him and he saw that she meant to speak, 
and he guessed in her the need of words 
and so held his own peace and waited, with- 
out looking at her. 

‘I fetched him a glass from the kitchen 
and pumped for him, and he ate his dinner, 
setting there and talking to me.” She hesi- 
tated, then added almost furtively, “I 
don’t get many to talk to.” 

The man looked at her again; her tones, 
full of shy wonder at this thing which had 
happened to her, were so astonishingly out 
of keeping with her mean exterior. She was 
like the sky before dawn, dull gray and life- 
less; yet in her voice there were rays and 
splashes of color like those shafts of light 
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which against the morning sky announce 
the coming of the sun. 

‘He said the well water was good,” she 
explained, and met Saladine’s eye with a 
faint movement of her hands as though he 
must understand. ‘He said he liked the 
water. That’s why he came the next day.” 
And, after a moment—‘“TI hadn’t figured 
he’d ever come again. I never looked to see 
him any more.” 

She was silent so long that Saladine felt 
compelled to speak: 

“T guess he was painting a picture around 
here.” 

“He told me about that,” she agreed. 
She was abruptly drenched with color and 
he saw that she trembled. ‘I took him up 
a jug of water next day,” she confessed. 

“Up to the Darny place?” 

“Up there, yes. He’d told me he was 
working there. So I thought I’d save him 
coming down. He let me watch him a 
spell.”’ 

Oy expect he’s about through with that 
picture,” Saladine suggested. 

He had begun to perceive that it was not 
merely a narrative she unfolded; that it 
was rather a long apology, like a confession 
and a pleading allin one. In her voice and 
in her halting words he caught’ now and 
again a hint of that which two days before 
his eyes had seen; but outwardly, standing 
two paces from him by the kitchen door, 
she was as she had always been. 

This riddle perplexed him and made him 
uncomfortable; he was afraid of what in 
this sudden luxury of confession she might 
be led to say; and so, even at cost of giv- 
ing a wound, he broke in upon what she 
would have said. 

“T expect he’ll be going—going away 
pretty soon,” he reminded her. 

He saw her eyes leaping to meet his, and 
he averted his as though to avoid a blow. 
But in that instant’s meeting of their 
glances he had seen more than he could ever 
forget; seen a fiery spirit about to break 
its bonds; and he waited, shuddering and 
flinching like a man expecting the lash, for 
her to speak. But the wait grew long and 
longer and still she was silent; and when he 
could not endure silence he added a further 
word. 

“He'll be going back to his folks,” he 
said. 

Since still she did not speak, he managed 
at last the courage to look at her. Her head 
had fallen again; the fire in her eyes had 
died; her garments sagged about her body, 
which seemed to sag within them. 

“‘T’d let him carry his own water,’’ he 
suggested in alow tone. ‘I would, at that, 
if he comes any more.” 

From somewhere within the house there 
came to them the shrill voice of the old man: 

“Lou! Lou! It’s time for my victuals.” 

The summons seemed to drag at her; she 
yielded like a captive, turning on slow feet. 

As she stepped into the door, he spoke 
to her again; he said steadily, “Any time 
you want to talk to someone, I’d be glad to 
help any ways I can.” 

She seemed not to hear; went dumbly 
forward to become again her father’s mis- 
erable drudge. When she was out of sight 
Saladine moved slowly toward the road. 
His brows were furrowed and his eyes 
obscured by thought. Forgetful of his pre- 
tended search for a strayed cow, he took the 
homeward way. 

Iv 

dbs walk through the valley and up the 

hill to his own farm seemed long to 
Saladine. It was toward noon, and the sky 
was by this time obscured, clouds of a dingy 
gray scurrying out of the northeast and 
driving past overhead. - Now and then, fit- 
fully, the sun broke through; but these 
glimpses of light were brief and they had a 
curiously irritating quality. The air was 
heavy and dull and cold, full of sea damp 
blown across the dozen miles of intervening 
hills and valleys. Saladine, speculating 
upon the weather, felt sure it would rain 
before nightfall, probably toward mid- 
afternoon. More or less unconsciously he 
hurried his steps, as though anxious to get 
under shelter ahead of the storm. He for- 
got his ax, left beside the road, and had to 
return half a mile or so to get it before 
continuing on his way. 

He was perplexed by his conversation 
with the Aclund girl. She puzzled and be- 
wildered him; and his thoughts cast back 
over what she had said, and he considered 
his replies to her and found himself trying 
to read into her words some suggestion of 
that quality which—when he saw her by 
the cellar hole on the old Darny place—had 
been so lavishly revealed to him. He was 
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able tu yuess what a wonder DeBe 
brought into her life. One of henead 
intoned in pitiful humility, recurred to} 
“T never looked to see him any more.” 
had said. Simple enough in the gay 
yet her tone had been as eloquent as tho 
she had burst into rapturous exclamati: 
Saladine perceived that she must haye || 
overwhelmed with happiness becg 
did see DeBemm again, and ag. 
thought this happiness must have bee 
a shaft of light across the drab skie 
accustomed existence. Anda mome 
he remembered how her eyes had le 
his when he suggested that DeB 
presently go away. An astonishi 
this blaze of fury from so dull 
Yet Saladine had more than on 
sion to observe the fact that 
may be driven only so far; that the 
blest have somewhere their figh 
He left the road, turning asi 
growth of poplar and young he 
ing his way toward his own p 
he crossed the wall and the 
most the exact spot where he hz 
it that morning, and went on 
toward the house. He began to 
with that mild appetite which | 
felt at midday; and, without tr 
self to cook anything, ate two o 
doughnuts and a bit of chees Ls 
a glass of milk. There were some eh 
be done in the barn and he 
them automatically. Thesky, he 
was growing darker hour by he 
could be no question that its 7 
storm would be fulfilled. 1 
The man, usually so completel 
ent to the weather, found himsel: 
ingly disturbed by the prospe 
imminent storm. Some quality 
perhaps reacted on his neryes, dis 
their accustomed serenity. Hef 
self more than ordinarily alert; 
turned this way and that as thou 
expecting a surprise. Something 
now and then touched him, made 
moment physically cold. The 
still blew held its course for the 
through the heavens; only 
brushed the earth, and quietly, 
brooms of silent men preparing t 
some awe-inspiring ceremonial. 
served that the chickens had ent 
house and were resting on their} 
roosting, not sleeping, but wit 
bodies still, beady eyes alert a 
The cows had come up the 
pasture and were standing by t 
the end of the lane; they did no 
not betray impatience; but th 
toward the house as though ex 
to come and permit them to en’ 
ter of the tie-up. He yielded to 
bly silent entreaty, lowering the 
securing each beast in its accuston 
The red-and-white cow, the oldest 
all, did not as usual fall to feed 
hay he put before her, but sto 
quietly, her neck between the 
even chewing her cud. When 
from the barn he saw the yello 
tomcat walking toward the house 
road. The animal came slowly and 
ately, tail held low and straight 
and now and then it paused to look 
shoulder, very still, as though lh 
While Saladine watched, the cat 
gravely through a hole in the bri 
went under the house. The man 
particular period no dog of his o 
he hunted in the fall it was us 
Bert and Bert’s setter. He dec 
must get a dog; a dog was comp 
felt the need of company. 
Overhead, the clouds raced past. 
dine had once, working to stop the 
of a fire in the Pendleton woods, 
things go past him at top sp 
senses all turned back instead of 
their attention concentrated on t 
behind them. Watching these s 
clouds, he was reminded of that exp 
thought with a faint smile that the 
seemed also to be looking over the 
ders. 
He got a heavy coat that would 
him against bad weather and walked do 
to the road and along the ridge toward 
Castle, thinking to have a word with b 
and his wife, and perhaps to see the 
there. He was in no mood to be alo 
He found Bert, his brother, in t 
and Bert said the baby was asleep am 
Margaret, too, was lying down. 5 
splitting wood for the stove, working 
that apparent ease characteristic of 
ful man who knows his business. — 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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“ve got to fall some birch pretty soon,” 
dJim. ‘But there’s no hurry about 
jooked to me it might rain any time 
3,” 


Ja nodded. “A regular northeaster,” he 
niented. 

fereafter he smoked in silence for a 
|, sitting on the sill of the shed door, his 
eto his brother, his eyes ranging down 
eteep hillside below the Castle to the 
r which lay in the valley there. It was, 
mith the mantle of the clouds, a deep 
dnalignant purple; their gray hue was 
yreflected from its mirror surface. After 
ment he decided to tell Bert what he 
iscovered with relation to DeBemm 
~he Aclund girl, and he did so without 
able. Bert was interested, came to 
1 beside him while he listened. This 
man was always more impetuous 
is brother, more easily made angry. 
Is first hot comment was, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
itake a-holt of him?” 


“t weren't my concern,’ Saladine mildly 


im—dandling around with a girl that 
know any better.” 

prt knew the Aclund girl by sight; his 
ession of her had been the same as 
3. Jim now sought awkwardly enough 
xplain that she had seemed to be 
tiful. 

fou couldn’t put a name onit,”’ he said. 
}) was just the same. Same clothes and 
dything. But there was something 
tt her.” He groped for a word. “You 
v well as I do, Bert, that, seeing her, 
d never stop to think whether she was 
or an old woman or a man or what. 
uthat day there, nobody could see her 
Hout feeling that she was a woman, and 
duestion about it. There was woman.all 
v her—in her eyes and her hair and the 
a her clothes set on her.” 

j rt was not amused by his brother’s per- 
ity, nor greatly moved by what Jim 


i, 

j guess she’s a nice-looking girl if she 
ats to be,” he suggested. ‘‘But what 
wes me mad is a man like him.” 

m said slowly, “I know. I saw him at 
ystore last night. He’s kind of a friendly 
y, We talked about it. I asked him, 
- asked him right out if she was safe 


t ; 

ih looked sharply at the other. 
What’d he say?” : 

fe said she was,” Jim assured him. 
said—it kind of stuck in my mind— 
he could get pleasure out of beauty 
out handling it.” 

“hink he meant it?’’ Bert asked. 
Yes,” said Saladine. “‘ Yes, I did think 
I didn’t like the way he laughed; but 
got a kind of ugly laugh anyway; like 
as laughing at you somehow.”’ 

I never did like him,’’ Bert declared. 
here was a little silence; then Jim said 
stly, ‘I went down there this morn- 
down to Aclund’s. Pretended like I 
i looking after one of my cows. And she 


| 
\ 


water. That’s how she come to know 
. She’s been carrying water up to him 
e he’s worked on that picture of his.” 
She oughtn’t to do that. Old Joe 
htn’t to let her.” 

He’s deef,” Jim reminded the other; 
dan old fool too. But I told her she 
htn’t to.” 

What'd she say?” 

Her paw yelled to her to come get his 
ner,” Saladine explained. “It was 
er, talking to her, too,’”’ he added. ‘‘She 
sed just the way she usually does; but 
ie things she said made me feel kind of 
Nye 

fe found a certain satisfaction in re- 
nting the experience, in seeking to put 
impressions into words. Also it was 
sant to be with Bert, for the day be- 
1e more and more oppressive. The rain 
held off, and their continuous expecta- 
1 that it would momentarily begin to fall 
ame wearisome. 

‘I wish it would start and be done with 
Jim remarked once; and Bert agreed 
h him. 

sefore going home he went into the 
ise to see Margaret and the baby. He 
not talk with Margaret about his per- 
cities. His brother’s wife, with the atti- 
e toward bachelors characteristic of 
st women who are happily married, had 
n told him he ought to find a wife for 
self; she would, he felt, take this view 
lis present problem; she would imagine 
felt some sentimental interest in the 
und girl. He preferred to avoid such a 


. 


this DeBemm stopped there for a drink . 
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suggestion; he was quite sure of himself— 
quite sure that he was only solicitous for the 
girl’s own sake. So he started home at last, 
confident that Margaret had not guessed 
that he was disturbed. As soon as he was 
out of the house she of course made Bert 
tell her what was worrying his brother; 
but Jim did not know this, and his mind was 
all at ease. 

He did his evening chores, got supper and 
ate it, washed the dishes and looked out of 
doors to discover with a feeling approach- 
ing irritation that not even as night fell had 
the rain begun. It was so imminent that 
the very air seemed to be saturated with 
moisture; the early evening was damp and 
cold, and there was a chilling and un- 
healthy breath on the lightly stirring wind. 
Since it was not yet raining, he decided 
he might as well go to the village as usual; 
but instead of walking he harnessed his 
horse and drove along the ridge and down 
the hill. He took the top buggy so that he 
would be protected from the weather on his 
homeward way. 

In the store he found the usual gathering 
of his neighbors. Will Bissell and Andy 
were busy wrapping groceries, or carrying 
up bags of feed from the cellar. Bubier, 
from up the pond, was there; and old man 
Varney; and Chet McAusland, with a re- 
port that he had found three flocks of par- 
tridges in the wooded slopes toward the 
river that afternoon; and Gay Hunt; and 
Zeke Pitkin, that fearful man, sitting in his 
accustomed chair with lowered, furtive 
eyes. Saladine looked for Lee Motley, 
curious for word of the movements of 
DeBemm, but Motley was not yet come to 
the store. 

Talk fell upon the weather, and it was 
agreed that unless the wind changed they 
were in for a long rain. They discussed the 
subject to the point of exhaustion. Sala- 
dine leaned against the desk where Bissell 
kept his accounts, and now and then ex- 
changed a word with the storekeeper; but 
for the rest, he took no part in the conversa- 
tion. Motley was usually here before this 
time; and the fact that he had not yet 
come assumed, as the minutes passed, more 
and more significance in Saladine’s eyes. 
He began to grow restless, conscious of a 
curious premonition of disaster. Luke 
Hills came in with water, dripping from his 
cap and said the rain had begun at last; 
a little spit from the northeast, wind-borne. 

“Settling down to a steady one,” he 
declared. 

The stage arrived with the mail, and two 
or three of the men took their newspapers 
and went home. 

Saladine, increasingly impatient, at last 
asked Bissell, ‘Lee been in tonight?” 

Will shook his head. 

“Not yet,” he replied. 

“Late, ain’t he?” 

“‘He’s generally here ’fore this,’ the 
storekeeper agreed. 

As the occasional newcomer opened the 
door, Saladine’s eyes turned that way more 
and more anxiously. He could discover no 
tangible reason for his increasing anxiety 
and concern; nevertheless, he wished Mot- 
ley would come. The waiting, at first 
scarce conscious, became a strain, then an 
ordeal. The fact that the others did not feel 
as he felt seemed to him to prove their lack 
of understanding, their innate stupidity. 
He had a moment of irritation at Gay Hunt 
because the other was talking in his usual 
loud tones, embroidering some insignificant 
narrative in the fanciful way that was his 
habit. 

When Motley appeared in the doorway 
at last, his garments damp and almost 
steaming, Saladine felt a leap of relief; he 
went toward the other man, unable to re- 
strain himself; but he managed a tone 
sufficiently casual as he said, “‘ Kind of late, 
Lee.” 

Motley nodded in some irritation. 

“Yuh. We waited supper for that 
DeBemm.” 

“Late, was he?” Saladine asked, and 
felt his throat go dry. 

“He hadn’t come at all when I left the 
house,’”’ Motley replied. 

Saladine gave ground a step or two and 
resumed his place by the desk, his eyes upon 
the floor; he was fighting to hide the shock- 
ing consternation into which Motley’s 
words had thrown him. The fact that De- 
Bemm was late in coming home was not 
apparently so vitally important; yet to 
Saladine’s attuned senses, the circumstance 
seemed full of a grim and-terrible signifi- 
cance. 

He had, for no particular reason, a sud- 
den mental vision of the cellar hole on the 
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old Darny place. Rain must be forming a 
little pool in the bottom of that lonely pit 
by now. 
4 

OTLEY’S announcement that the 

painter DeBemm had not come home 
for supper was made in a tone perfectly 
audible to everyone in the store. The 
farmer was obviously in a mood of consid- 
erable irritation; it was not difficult to 
guess that he had perhaps objected to wait- 
ing supper; that that preprandial hunger 
common to most men had fretted his 
temper; that if DeBemm had come home 
he might have heard a word or two calcu- 
lated to disturb his usual good-natured 
smile. 

“He hadn’t come at all when I left the 
house,”’ he had said loudly; then added in 
a lower tone, turning toward the store- 
keeper, “I was afraid Will’d be blowing out 
the lamps so I had to come along.” 

Bissell smiled the faint and controlled 
smile habitual to him. 

“Ate your supper, didn’t you, before you 
come?” he asked. 

Motley nodded vehemently. 

“You bet you. He can have cold, or 
what he gets.” 

““Where was he to today?’’ Will Belter 
asked, edging along the counter; Belter the 
talebearer, always avid after a tale to bear. 

“T dunno,’ Motley replied; and Sala- 
dine listened with sudden attention. ‘‘ Wife 
says he hung around the house all morning. 
Said the light weren’t good enough for him 
to paint. But after dinner he went out 
somewheres.”’ 

““Dunno where?” Belter insisted. 

“He never took his painting traps,’’ 
Motley replied. “Just went off walking. 
Quite a hand to walk, he is.”’ 

Thestorekeeper, putting an extra wrapper 
about a parcel of sugar to protect it from 
the weather, said, ‘He probably put up 
somewhere when it come on to rain.’’ 

“T told him it was going to rain, fur as 
that goes,” Motley retorted. 

“T’ll bet he’s fixed and comfortable all 
right,’’ Will Belter declared. ‘‘He’s the 
kind can make friends around. Funny no- 
body saw which way he went though.” 

Saladine, listening, felt a curious satis- 
faction in perceiving that even the tale- 
bearer was thus baffled. If Will Belter did 
not know that DeBemm had been seeing 
the Aclund girl, then no one knew it. He 
was grateful because she was left this 
measure of security. The momentary in- 
terest in DeBemm was forgotten and talk 
turnedintonew channels. Everyoneseemed 
quite ready to believe that he had found 
lodging at some farm for the night and 
would turn up in the morning. Against the 
rear windows of the store they could hear 
the rain slashing now with increasing ve- 
hemence. No sort of night for a pedestrian 
to be abroad; and DeBemm—someone 
remembered this and remarked it—was as 
finicky as a cat about wet weather. 

But Saladine’s attention was not so easily 
diverted. While he stayed in the store, he 
tried by all the force of logic and common 
sense to persuade himself that these others 
were right; that DeBemm had done the 
reasonable and proper thing when it began 
to rain. But he could not help remember- 
ing that the rain had held off till dark, and 
DeBemm should have been home before 
that hour. When by and by Will Bissell 
turned down the big oil lamps as a signal 
that it was time to go home, Saladine went 
out to his buggy with slow steps. He was 
of half a mind to take, even at that hour, 
the circuitous route toward Liberty and 
through the flat lands beyond the Whicher 
Swamp in order that he might stop at the 
Darny place that night. If DeBemm were 
hurt there, in the rain While he took 
the blanket off the horse he debated the 
matter, dreading the, long.drive and the 
half-mile walk up that old lane, yet feeling 
at the same time the propulsion of a certain 
duty. 

His decision was made for him, however, 
for Will Belter came out of the store and 
discovered him and said, “‘ Alone, ain’t you, 
Jim?” Jim nodded. 

“Yeah. Bert didn’t come down tonight.” 

“T’ll ride along up with you,” Belter 
announced. “The old horse was kind of 
lame, so I rested her up tonight.” 

If Belter rode with him it was obvious 
that he could not go to look for DeBemm, 
and he accepted this fact with faint relief. 
After all, his premonitions were ridiculous 
enough. DeBemm was a strong man, used 
to the country, and he knew his way around. 
Nothing could have happened to him, and 
it was a bad night for a wild-goose chase. 
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Belter was as talkative as usual; and, 
while the horse climbed the long grade and 
the wind-driven rain gusted and spattered 
against the hood of the buggy, he recited all 
that he knew and all that he guessed and all 
that he had heard about everything. His 
tongue touched lightly upon DeBemm, for 
the painter’s stay in the village was inevita- 
bly a matter of the first interest, evoking 
much curious conjecture. Saladine, listen- 
ing, felt again that faint and reassuring 
satisfaction in the discovery of how little 
Belter really knew about DeBemm, and 
how completely he was ignorant of the 
connection between the painter and the 
Aclund girl. 

He dropped Belter at last at his own 
dooryard and drove on, his quiet lips bent 
in a smile. 

This mood of satisfaction carried him 
through the routine of unhitching and 
stabling the horse and wiping the creature 
as dry as possible with an old short sack. 
He went into the house and prepared for 
bed; found himself surprisingly weary and 
realized for the first time that he had been 
all day under a mental and nervous strain. 
Now that the rain had begun to fall that 
feeling of tense expectancy which had filled 
the air was gone; the ominous approach of 
the storm had been disturbing; the rain and 
wind now let loose purged and soothed him. 
Almost at once he slept—slept soundly the 
night through and woke to find rain still 
falling, the ground saturated, the roads 
channels of mud with little muddy streams 
flowing along the wheel tracks, and pools 
forming in every depression. 

While he was wiping dishes after break- 
fast, Bert drove into the yard and called 
him to the door. 

“Going down to the village,’ he told 
Jim. “I thought maybe you wanted some- 
thing.” 

Jim shook his head, polishing the plate in 
his hand. 

“Guess not,” he replied. Then his eyes 
became thoughtful and he added, ‘You 
might find out if that DeBemm got home. 
He didn’t get to Motley’s for supper last 
night. I’m kind of wondering.” 

Bert looked at his brother with sharp 
eyes. 

“What do you think?” he demanded. 

“Why, I figure he stopped somewhere 
when it come on to rain,” he replied. “But 
he ought to be back by now. Or he might 
wait till it stops, at that.” 

Bert hesitated, then he clucked to the 
horse. 

“Well, I’ll ask,’”’ he promised, and drove 
out to the road and along the ridge toward 
town. 

Jim, still thoughtfully polishing the plate, 
went back into the house. There were many 
things he could do indoors; small tasks 
which he had saved for a rainy day. The 
stove needed blacking, and he worked at 
this for a while with an assiduity worthy of 
the most careful housewife. There was a 
loose hinge on the pantry door and he re- 
paired it, fitting in a longer screw to take a 
new bite at the ancient wood. After a 
while he split some firewood, working slowly 
and easily, his thoughts elsewhere. He was 
almost surprised when Bert reappeared. 
The younger man had been sufficiently in- 
terested to drive on beyond the village to 
Motley’s house to make his inquiries. De- 
Bemm had not returned, he said, nor had 
any word come from him. 

“Looks like he’d have telephoned, now 
don’t it?’”’ Jim suggested. 

“Sure does,” Bert agreed, watching his 
brother. 

“Well,” said Jim casually, “it ain’t our 
affair anyways.” 

“They’re getting some worried at the 
village,” Berttoldhim. ‘I wouldn’t wonder 
if they went to looking around for him this 
afternoon.”’- 

“T wouldn’t wender at all,’”’ Jim assented; 
and after a moment’s silence Bert lifted the 
reins. 

“Well, I got to get home,” he explained. 
“See you tonight prob’ly.”’ 

““Hixpect so,’ Saladine agreed, and 
watched his brother out of sight behind a 
dip in the road toward the Castle. 

He had not moved until the disappear- 
ance of the vehicle released his eyes; but as 
soon as this occurred, as though a spell had 
been lifted, he went into the barn and began 
to harness the horse. When the buggy was 
ready, he put on his boots and an old yellow 
slicker and a sou’wester hat, and_ got into 
the seat and drove away. He had decided 
to go down to the old Darny place. The 
vision of that lonely cellar hole, filling with 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Kelly-Sprin gfield announces 
a revolutionary improvement 


in tire construction 


An entirely new method, used only by 
Kelly, makes it possible to build the 
bead as an integral part of the tire, 
doing away with bead separation and 
permitting a far stronger and more 


flexible construction. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
after exhaustive experiments, has adopt- 
ed a new and radically different process 
of building tires. 


This method is explained and pictured 
on the following page. Its advantages 
are obvious. 


In the balloon and semi-balloon tires, 
with their large cross-section, their com- 
paratively thin sidewalls and their low 
air pressure, a terrific strain is thrown 
on the tire just above the point where 
the bead is fastened in. 
this true when the car is rounding cor- 
ners or turning a curve, since at such 
times the weight of the car is not cen- 
tered above the tread of the tire. 


The new and greatly improved proc- 
ess of tire building adopted by the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company makes 
it possible to build the bead as an inte- 
gral part of the carcass, thus fortifying 
a heretofore vulnerable spot. 


The wires which form the bead are 
absolutely anchored in place; they can- 
not separate or pull out. 


Particularly is" 


Aside from this great advantage, there 
is the added advantage that the cords are 
continuous, from the beginning of the 
inner ply to the end of the outer. 


This means that instead of some 6,000 
or 7,000 short cords, each cut off at the 
bead, the new Kelly construction uses 
only about 460 /omg cords, making a far 
stronger yet more flexible construction. 
The process by which the new Kelly 
Cords are built makes buckling and 
wrinkling of the layers of cord impos- 
sible; the tension of the cords is abso- 
lutely uniform. 


Important as this great advance in tire: 


building is to the user of high pressure 
tires, It ls even more important to the 
car-owner who uses balloon tires, since 
it does away with one of the most 
common sources of possible trouble in 
the balloon tire made by the ordinary 
method. | 


Study the pictures on the next page. 
They will show you why this new con- 
struction, used only by Kelly, is the most 
genuinely valuable improvement since 
the advent of the cord tire. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th Street 


- New York, N. Y. 
\ 


September 20, 92 
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‘The ordinary way 


In all tires made by the ordinary method, the bead, 
composed of strands of braided wire insulated in rubber, 
is built as a separate unit in the form of a ring and partly 
cured. It is then fastened into the tire by the plies of cord 
fabric which partially enclose it. These plies are not wrapped 
entirely around the bead, but are cut off—at the “toe” 
or at the side by some makers and at the “heel” by others— 
so that some plies extend along one side of the bead and 
some along two sides, but none around all three. The loose 
ends of the plies are then covered by the ‘“‘chafer strip,” 
which extends from the point marked “A” to the point 
marked “B” in the drawing. 


Most makers also use what is called a “flipper strip,” 
which passes around the bead and extends an inch or two 
upward between two of the layers of cord. This flipper strip 
helps to hold in the bead, but it also has the effect of stiffening 
the lower part of the sidewall so that the point at which it 
ends forms a sort of hinge where the flexing of the sidewall, 
particularly in the low pressure tire, is localized, making an 
acute angle of bend. 


FLIPPER STRIP 


One of the great advantages of the new Kelly construction 
is the fact that the flipper strip is eliminated. 


The new KELLY way 


BRAIDED WIRE 
INSULATED IN RUBBER 


By the use of an entirely new and radically different process of 
manufacture, used only by Kelly, the bead is formed by enclosing 
strips of insulated braided wire in the loops formed by the cords, 
which, instead of extending merely from bead to bead as in the 
ordinary construction, are continuous, from the beginning of the 
inner ply to the end of the outer. Thus the bead is actually a part 
of the tire from the first, instead of being set into it later and 
held in by adhesion. 


With the new Kelly construction no flipper strip is necessary, 
and as the cords are not cut off at the beads, but are continuous 
and are built in at an absolutely uniform tension the tire naturally 
has more “give” and flexibility. The bead cannot break out or 
separate, and since there is no flipper strip to cause a stiffening of 
that part of the sidewall nearest the rim, a source of possible 
trouble is removed. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that 
this new construction is not a mere “selling point,” 
but is a real advance in tire building that means a 
definite and tangible value to the tire user. 
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ater as the rain continued, per- 
urning to his eyes. 
when he started out, no actual 
of stopping to see the Aclund 
hen he had crossed the bridge at 
the long grade, and came in 
father’s farm, he abruptly made 
nind that he must see her. He did 
w what he expected to find; it did 
‘ i to him that DeBemm,, if he took 
anywhere, might well have chosen 
* here where he might fairly have 
‘upon a welcome. He turned into 
gmyard more from impulse than 
J plan and alighted from his buggy 
| to the kitchen door. The girl 
it to him. 
id a vague impression that she wore 
ent dress, a little more faded than 
sr had been, patched and old. For 
, her aspect was as he remembered 
lways been—that is to say, she was 
ja dull country girl, with sagging 
is, Sagging shoulders, sagging hands. 
eyes with blank and uninter- 
e and stood holding the door 
out inviting him in. Beyond her, 
e saw her father sitting in a chair 
stove, a red flannel shawl over his 
s and his feet in the door of the 


atched Saladine with the belligerent 
ss of a hostile dog. 

me, grateful that the father could 
r what he said, spoke to the girl. 

, DeBemm ain’t: here, is he?’”’ he 


betrayed no surprise, no particular 


h h.” 
re you seen him?”’ 
hook her head. 
lean, was he here yest’day?”’ 

come in the afternoon,” she replied. 
} did? ” 
a drink of water,’”’ she explained. 
to him. He went on away.” 
h way did he go?” 
nted—‘‘ That way.” 
und cackled a question from his 
anding to know what Saladine 
but they paid him no attention. 
e said slowly, “‘He didn’t get back 
tley’s last night, nor this morning. 
dering if anything had happened 


” 


mno,”’ she replied without interest. 
kind of worried.’ 

eyes met his glassily, and he had a 
ry impression that she was pale. 
slatted against his back, blew in 
as she drew back a little into the 


getting you wet,” he said apolo- 


all right,’’ she replied, something 
ly hopeless in her tones, as though 
ew the folly of what she said. 
id impulsively, ‘‘Ain’t anything I 
for you, is there?’’ His own ques- 
eased a sudden flood of sympathy 
im, and he found himself saying, 
gly, ‘‘I can’t help seeing you’re 
I’d like to—to do something. 
figure I’m ready to, any time.” 
had a fleeting impression that her 
ged color; for a moment thought 
a glimpse of that mysterious and 
ig beauty which she once had worn. 
she shook her head, lowering her 
again. 
aere ain’t a thing anybody can do for 
she said stolidly. 
could not be sure whether this was 
to be an assertion that she needed 
, or a confession of the hopelessness 
position. She was—and this had not 
red to him before—little more than a 
Perhaps twenty-two or twenty-three 
old. To her he must seem almost an 
lan; and this realization made him 
nly lonely and tired. He drew back, 
from her. Old Aclund was vociferat- 
$ demands that they include him in 
conversation; he was full of loud in- 
ations. 
adine, two or three steps removed 
the doorsill, his big figure cloaked in 
; of rain, said to the girl, ‘“‘I can see 
3, guess things.’’ He remembered her 
, and used it awkwardly, yet with a 
re pleasure. ‘‘Louise,’”’ he said. She 
foeed to being called Lou that this 
her eyes to his and held them, fasci- 
me attentive. ‘‘I just happened to 
into this,” he told her gently. “But 
et it out of my mind. There may 
shi out of it—or something. I can 
ngs I can’t put a finger on or a word 
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to. I just only want you should know that 
you can call on me.” 

She asked surprisedly, “Why?” 

He could find no answer, was silenced by 
her question. 

“Well, you can,” he repeated, and backed 
away. 

He climbed into the buggy, and he was 
astonished to find himself trembling and 
shaken. Something emanated from the 
girl, some force, some wave of sensation or 
emotion, which was strangely poignant; he 
had again that sense of guilt, as though he 
were accused. He swung the horse with 
sudden vehemence, clucking the beast into 
a run, its hoofs splotting in the mud. But 
as he turned into the road he looked back 
toward the house and saw her watching 
from the window—watching him take the 
way that would lead to the old Darny place. 
It seemed to him there had been in her 
posture something suggestive of an over- 
powering emotion. Anger? Or grief? Or 
fear? 

vi 

ites was one of those days when it is 

impossible to believe that the sun will 
ever shine again. From the east and the 
northeast scuds of mist and low cloud came 
rolling over the hills, spilling their burden 
of rain in spiteful gusts, in steady drenching 
torrents, or in spitting drops so fine they 
were almost impalpable. The crests of even 
the lower hills were hidden in the hurrying 
banks of gray cloud, so that to Saladine, in 
the lowlands, it was as though he were in 
the bottom of a cup, the gray mists pressing 
down smotheringly. The wind came rag- 
gedly, its pressure increasing, then dying 
away again; and it was fitful and uncertain 
where it wished to go, thrusting now west, 
now southwest, now southerly. But upon 
its wings it bore a relentless army of satu- 
rated clouds, from which drenching rain 
spilled as though it would never be done. 
It was impossible to discover any paler spot 
in the cloud canopy that might have re- 
vealed the location of the sun; the heavens 
were all one vast, gray sieve. 

Saladine sat a little hunched forward in 
his seat, the heavy woolen horse blanket 
across his knees, the hood of the buggy pro- 
tecting his back and shoulders. He did not 
hurry the horse; he was not particularly 
impatient. The beast plodded on, and as 
he put down his large hoofs mud and water 
splashed in a circular pattern from the im- 
pact. The wheel tracks were full of water, 
which flowed this way or that according to 
the particular inclination of the ground; 
and the beaten footway between the wheel 
tracks was also submerged, a succession of 
little pools. When the horse lifted a hoof 
for each new step, water dripped from it as 
water drips from the end of a lifted oar, 
making a pattern like that of an arrow 
without barbs upon the surface of the 
standing water before the hoof’s descent 
splattered the yellow muck in every direc- 
tion again. 

At the crossroads a little way beyond 
Aclund’s, Saladine turned toward the vil- 
lage; and since the rain now came more in 
his face, he pulled the horse blanket higher 
about his body and tugged at the peak of 
his cap to keep the water out of his eyes. 
The gusty wind drove it into his face, wash- 
ing along his cheeks and chin and down his 
neck, and he grew wetter and wetter. This 
road was narrow, bushes growing close 
along its sides, and now and then a slatting 
branch deposited its load of moisture in his 
lap and the water ran in little trickling 
streams down the folds of the blanket or 
soaked slowly through to wet his knees. It 
was a relief presently to come to the lane 
that led to the old Darny place, and he 
turned the horse into it, thinking he might 
drive some way toward the spot where the 
farmhouse once stood. The tall wet grass 
entangled itself about the creature’s legs; 
the first steep grade wearied it; bowlders in 
the ancient wheel ruts tilted the buggy ca- 
priciously this way and that; and the wild- 
cherry trees and the sapling poplars and 
birches, crowding in upon the borders of the 
lane, brushed the flanks of the horse and 
were crushed by the wheels of the buggy as 
they crowded through. 

Saladine did not hurry. There was, after 
all, no need of haste. There was, he told 
himself in faint scorn, no need of his going 
in to the Darny place at all. He would find 
nothing there. DeBemm was probably safe 
beside the kitchen stove in some farmhouse 
between here and the village, waiting for 
the rain to stop. Once or twice he thought 
of turning back, but this was intolerable. 
Something still drove him on, some instinct 
deeper than reason. He knew he could not 
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rest until he had seen for himself that his 
vague and scarce-admitted fears were 
groundless. He knew how preposterous 
they were; yet they persisted. 

He humored the horse as much as he 
could, allowing the creature to stop for 
breath after each more arduous effort. 
From the main road the lane climbed for a 
considerable distance, then flattened out 
again, and the way widened, offering a 
surface of springy turf cropped close by 
pasturing stock. Once he got out to open 
the wire-hung gate and lead the horse 
through and close it after him. The trees 
opened out and he saw the small slough 
hole, grown now to a pond of considerable 
proportions and overflowing the road itself. 
The horse splashed through the shallow 
water stolidly. Their coming startled a 
rabbit—its soft fur glued to its body by the 
rain—which bounded away ahead of them 
with uncertain movements, looking star- 
tlingly unlike a rabbit with its slender pro- 
portions thus revealed. A partridge which 
had been sheltering under a hemlock beside 
the lane clucked and twitted and ran away 
through the undergrowth, unwilling to take 
wing. The woods on either side were still 
except for the slither and spatter of the 
rain; he knew that all the smaller birds 
must be huddled with ruffled feathers, en- 
during the downpour as best they might. 
That rabbit should have been in some dry 
shelter; he thought it probable that a self- 


hunting dog or perhaps a weasel had routed | 


it from its security and driven it through 
the drenching grasses of the marshy lands 
around the slough hole until its fur was 
heavy with water. 


He came at last to where a strand or two | 
of wire had been strung across the lane. | 


This foreed him to abandon the horse and 


buggy and go forward on foot. The horse, | 


normally a bay, was black with wetness 


now. Saladine turned the beast under a | 


spruce which offered some shelter, and put 
the heavy blanket across its back and left 
the creature there with drooping head and 
one hind leg relaxed, submissively accept- 
ing the downpour. He was by this time 
himself so wet that rain no longer mattered. 
There was a chill in the wind, and the exer- 
tion of walking brought an agreeable 
warmth back to his limbs. He crawled 
under the wire, down on hands and knees 
where water stood spongily among the 
grass roots; and as he went on, water 


splashed about his feet. He ceased to try | 


to pick his way, accepted the fact that he 
was wet, and found an easier mind in this 
acceptance. 

After a few paces he emerged from the 


trees and saw ahead of him and at the top of | 


a short, steep ascent the clover-clad ter- 


races and the flat-crested eminence where | 


the Darny house had stood. There was the 
end of his course, the goal of this somewhat 
ridiculous excursion which he had under- 
taken. He smiled at himself and at his own 
persistence. Well, another two or three 
minutes would settle it. Climb the last 
fence, breast the stiff slope of the terrace, 
look down into the cellar hole, and then— 
the abrupt contrast amused him—go home 
and get into dry clothes and eat dinner. 

As his head rose above the crest and he 
saw no easel standing where it had stood on 
Sunday, he nodded as though this con- 
firmed his expectations. But in the next 
moment he remembered that Motley had 
said DeBemm took no painting materials 
with him on his departure the afternoon 
before, and this remembrance prepared 
him for the discovery he made a moment 
later. 

For when he came to the lip of the pit 
that had been the old cellar hole, he saw 
something like a heap of garments lying 
half submerged in the water which had col- 
lected in the bottom of the ancient excava- 
tion, That this was not merely a heap of 
garments he knew without a second glance. 
It seemed strangely flat and without char- 
acter, yet there a hand appeared, and a 
foot protruded at a curious angle, and upon 
the pale whiteness of a face beat down the 
pitiless rain, washing it bloodless as the 
face of a marble man. 

DeBemm! 

Saladine, who had been troubled and un- 
certain, stood for a moment on the brink of 
the cellar hole, looking down; and in the 
presence of this very definite and tragic 
discovery his accustomed poise and assur- 
ance returned to him and his perplexities 
were all resolved. It was in some vague way 
a relief to know that the worst had come to 
pass; here was at least something tangible 
with which he might grapple. There was a 
question to be answered. The current of 
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life had been disturbed; the disturbance 
must be ironed out and a smooth and 
orderly surface created or restored. He 
nodded, lifting his head a little and straight- 
ening his shoulders as though formally ac- 
cepting this responsibility; and having 
done so he went around the lip of the pit, 
watching his footsteps, until he came to 
the other side where the wall was some- 
what crumbled and he could easily descend 
into the bottom of the hole. Having done 
so he crossed to where DeBemm lay, and 
made, without moving from his tracks, a 
long and careful inspection of the position 
of the body, its situation and the conforma- 
tion of its surroundings. 

DeBemm lay in the very deepest part of 
the old cellar. He was at the foot of a sec- 
tion of the wall which had escaped the dis- 
integrating effect of frost, of rain, of the 
years. This intact part of the wall was per- 
haps eight feet high. Elsewhere the old 
stones, laid without cement or mortar to 
bind them, had sagged inward or actually 
fallen; grass had taken root upon them; 
berry bushes had found a hold. Where a 
bulkhead must once have been, you might 
have pushed a wheelbarrow from the cellar 
up to level ground, so gradual was the as- 
cent. From every other side, the pit sloped 
down to the spot where DeBemm lay; and 
here the rain had collected, forming a little 
pool. Saladine remembered there had been 
a little water here even on Sunday; he 
thought it probable that this deep corner 
of the cellar was never wholly dry. Water 
collecting here was probably slow to drain 
away. 

DeBemm, he saw, had fallen into the 
cellar from the level at the top of the wall. 
This was not a long fall; it need not have 
been fatal. Yet the man must have struck 
on his head, probably broken his neck. He 
was certainly quite dead; and Saladine, 
examining his posture, thought DeBemm 
had not moved at all after falling here. He 
must have been standing almost on the 
spot where, the Sunday before, his easel 
had been set. What was it that had over- 
balanced him? What was it that had pre- 
cipitated his fall? 

Seeking an answer to, these questions 
Saladine climbed out of the cellar again, 
without touching the body, and went 
around the outside to the spot where De- 
Bemm must have been standing. Clover 
grew thickly here; red clover, matted and 
heavy. It was, Saladine found, well trod- 
den down; for DeBemm had set his easel in 
this spot on more than one day. There 
were little holes in the sod, which Saladine 
discovered with his fingers, where the 
points of the tripod had been pushed in. 
There were other marks, deeper, showing 
where the legs of the folding stool had been 
placed. It was impossible to discover any 
individual footprints; the clover was all 
matted down. But through the heavy stuff 
there were faint trails leading this way and 
that, and showing where DeBemm—or 
Louise Aclund—had moved about during 
their hours together here. Fifty yards away 
a massive old stone wall offered an addi- 
tional elevation from which a broader pano- 
rama might be seen; and to this wall there 
was something like a path, as though the 
two had often gone that way. 

But there was nothing to indicate how it 
had happened that DeBemm had tripped 
and tumbled into the pit; and when Sala- 
dine was convinced of this he climbed 
down into the cellar again and knelt beside 
the body. He decided to lift it and carry it 
to his buggy and take it to the village; and 
with this intent in mind he picked it up 
from the pool and bore it in his arms up to 
the level and laid it there, his movements 
very gentle. 

Having done so, and rising for a moment 
to his full height, he saw what he had 
missed before. In one of. DeBemm’s half- 
open hands, caught about the fingers, there 
was a piece of cloth. 

This bit of cloth, sodden and muddy, 
nevertheless was to Saladine a blazing rev- 
elation. He took it very gently in his hands 
and spread it out upon his palm, examining 
it intently. Obscured though its pattern 
was by rain and by mud, he could not be 
mistaken. This was a bit of calico, faded 
and worn, marked with a simple design. 
He had seen such a pattern before, could 
not be mistaken in this. It was a fragment 
of the calico dress Louise Aclund had been 
used to wear; and Saladine remembered 
with abrupt enlightenment that he had no- 
ticed, an hour or two ago, she was differ- 
ently clad. 

This piece seemed to have been torn 
from the front of the dress, near the collar. 
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There was a double hem along one side of it, 
and making an angle with this was an edge 
which had formed one member of a seam. 
The piece of calico was triangular; the third 
side was torn in a straight line, save where 
at the hem the stouter resistance of the 
doubled cloth had somewhat diverted the 
strain. 

Saladine found this his discovery singu- 
larly eloquent; the fragment of Louise 
Aclund’s dress seemed to him to cry out 
with many voices, telling him what had 
happened. He was abruptly filled with a 
fierce and surging tide of anger so vehement 
that he trembled and shuddered, and for a 
little time he knew no other emotion than 
this. He must have stood for some little 
time; and when his senses cleared it was to 
find that he held the telltale thing between 
his hands, as though to protect it against 
the slattering rain which lashed and laved 
him—to protect it. The significance of this 
was clear to him; he understood himself, 
recognized his own powerful determination. 
There could be no remedying that which 
had been done; but it was possible, must be 
possible, to avoid any extension of the trag- 
edy, to prevent its encroaching upon other 
lives. The opportunity to protect Louise 
Aclund he found extraordinarily sweet; his 
heart warmed at the prospect; and after a 
little while his usual calm and reasoning 
mind addressed itself to this task. 

It was with this purpose that he returned 
again to the bottom of the cellar hole and 
crossed to the spot where DeBemm had 
lain. Standing here at the base of the wall, 
he examined it, toward the top, and at once 
found what he sought. There was one large 
slab of stone, perhaps two or three feet long 
and six inches thick, which formed, as it 
were, a parapet and had once been the sup- 
port of the sill of the old house. From be- 
neath this stone, with some care, Saladine 
began to pry the smaller fragments which 
supported it. He worked them out with 
his fingers and let them drop where they 
would, as though, dislodged by ancient 
frosts, they had fallen naturally. If there 
had been turf at the bottom of the wall, this 
must have revealed the fact that they had 
fallen only recently; but here had been 
that littlestagnant pool of water; there was 
mud at the bottom; and Saladine pressed 
some of these rocks into the mud with his 
feet and roiled the water so that as the silt 
settled it would deposit mud upon them, 
making them seem to have lain here for a 
long time. He was a skillful woodsman, 
used to following dim trails; and he worked 
persistently at this task until he had 
achieved the effect he desired. He contin- 
ued until the slab of stone which formed the 
top of the wall was almost ready to fall of 
its own weight. Sure of this, he climbed out 
of the cellar again and went around to the 
spot from which DeBemm had fallen and 
threw the weight of one foot upon the weak- 
ened stone. After a second or third impact 
it shifted in its seat, tilted and slid down, 
splashing in the water at the bottom of the 
cellar hole. He nodded with a grim satis- 
faction. DeBemm had trod upon this stone; 
it had given way beneath his weight; he 
had fallen to his death. This must appear 
and this must be credited. 

His immediate task done, he faced one 
less to his taste. He had already decided 
to take DeBemm to the village, to Motley’s 
house; and to this end he now laboriously 
carried the body down the terrace and lifted 
it across the fence, traversed the intervening 
distance to the other wire barrier and lifted 
his burden over those strands too. Before 
picking it up again, he cramped the wheel 
of the buggy which stood near by, the horse 
looking over his shoulder to watch proceed- 
ings with incurious attention. 

It did not occur to Saladine that he might 
ride in the buggy. When he had made all 
ready, he untied the horse and took its 
bridle rein and began to lead it down the 
lane toward the main road. He walked at 
the creature’s head, the rain pelting in his 
face, the wet grasses brushing his knees, the 
boughs of the encroaching poplar and birch 
saplings slashing at him. A great warmth of 
satisfaction filled his heart, and a great fund 
of tenderness and devotion. His thoughts 
were full of the girl; he forgot that which 
rode so soddenly in the buggy behind him. 

Reaching the main road, he turned to- 
ward the village; stopped for a moment to 
consider whether he should go at once to 
reassure Louise, then pressed on again. She 
would be, he knew, in an agony of uncer- 
tainty and terror; yet he thought she could 
endure this, and he would go to her by and 
by when he could assure her that there was 
nothing to fear. Thus deciding, he pressed 
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on, his feet slopping through the mud, the 
horse plodding sedately behind him, its 
head bobbing up and down at his elbow. 
Once or twice he made sure the burden in 
the buggy was secure. His road led through 
the lowlands, the depths of the black swamp 
on his right hand, the slightly higher ground 
of the flat on his left. For a mile or more 
he met no one, saw no living person. Then 
an automobile came from behind him and 
passed him, those inside secluded behind 
close-fastened curtains, paying him no heed. 
By and by he crossed the river at the bridge 
by an abandoned mill and met the Liberty 
road, and swung toward the village, his way 
now near its end. 

At Gay Hunt’s mill, just before he 
reached the village, Gay and Luke Hills saw 
him and hailed him curiously; and he 
stopped the horse and beckoned them. 
They came reluctantly, turning up their 
coats against the rain; but when he showed 
them what rode in the buggy they forgot 
the downpour and walked on with him to- 
ward the village. 7 

At the store Saladine stopped to ask Will 
Bissell to telephone to Hast Harbor and 
report the accident. 

“He fell into that old cellar hole on the 
Darny place,” he explained. “One of the 
slabs in the wall let go under him. Broke 
his neck.” 

“You going to take him to Lee’s?”’ Bis- 
sell asked; and Saladine nodded. 

Bissell promised to notify Gorfinkle, the 
round-faced little man whose office it was 
to do the last services in such cases, and 
Saladine returned to his horse and led it on 
down the little grade to the bridge and up 
the ascent on the other side, turning toward 
Motley’s farm. 

By the time he got there, a small train of 
curious persons had joined him; and when 
the body had been borne into the room 
DeBemm had occupied, Saladine had to 
tell his story again and again. It was simple, 
circumstantial and complete. He explained 
that, wandering aimlessly about the coun- 
tryside the Sunday before, he had come 
upon DeBemm at work beside the old cellar 
hole. They found in the man’s room a 
canvas with a recognizable scene upon it, 
which Saladine identified as the one upon 
which the painter had been occupied. Mot- 
ley remembered that DeBemm had said in 
the store, Monday evening, that Saladine 
had happened upon him while he was at 
work. 

“He didn’t want me to tell where he was,” 
Saladine reminded Lee. ‘‘Didn’t want to 
be bothered.” 

“Yuh,” Motley agreed; “that’s so.” 

“But when he didn’t come back this 
morning, I got to thinking,” Saladine said 
frankly. ‘‘I thought maybe something 
might have happened to him. It looked 
funny to me he hadn’t telephoned if he was 
going to wait till the rain stopped. I 
knew he hadn’t meant to do any painting, 
hadn’t took his things with him. But I 
thought maybe he’d gone out there—so 
I went to see. And there he was.” 

They were too used to Saladine’s re- 
sourcefulness, to his surprising trick of dis- 
covering a hidden truth, to find anything 
surprising in this narrative. He had their 
respect; they knew his powers. That he 
should be the one to discover DeBemm’s 
body was to be expected. It was as easy for 
them to credit his explanation of what had 
happened. 

“You can see where the rock fell under 
him,” he explained. ‘“‘He must have been 
looking around, thinking about something 
else, and he got too near the edge.” 

He found, as he had expected, that there 
was a certain morbid curiosity to see the 
spot itself; and so presently he and Motley 
in his buggy, and two or three others in Gay 
Hunt’s car were returning over the road by 
which Saladine had come, to inspect the 
scene of the tragedy. Saladine felt sure the 
steady rain would by this time have covered 
the traces of his own handiwork, have made 
all seem in order; he had no misgivings, was 
rather pleased that they should go to see for 
themselves, so that they would be ready to 
confirm what he had said. The triangular 
piece of calico was in the side pocket of his 
coat, and now and then he touched it with 
his hand, finding a solid satisfaction in as- 
suring himself it still was there. 

They all walked up the long lane together, 
talking little, plodding in the rain; and they 
came to the old cellar hole and gravely in- 
spected it, climbing down to the bottom and 
up to the top again; and Saladine showed 
them where the easel had been set, and he 
pointed out the fallen slab of stone. They 
speculated wisely, considering what had 
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happened. None of them had Keen 
ticularly attracted to the dead man. 
they spoke no ill of him now. In fact | 
Motley said, with a sensibility sur 
even to Saladine, “Kind of hate to thin « 
him lying all night in the rain.” 

“T had a notion to come over here | 
night,” Saladine confessed. “But it log 
to me I’d be kind of foolish. I figur 
way we all did, that he’d put up som 
tals here and the village.” 
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enough. aa 

“But I got a kind of a feeling this my, _ 
ing,” Saladine explained. “Well, 
I did; lucky I happened to see 
Sunday. There ain’t anyone 
once a month, only by accident, 

There was, after all, very little 
to see; and the rain was persist: 
long as they stood still—cold 
fortable. So by and by they sta 
down the lane to the road. Hunt 
for Motley in his car, so Saladi 
would go home the back way. It 
shorter than by way of the vill 
road, therefore, they separ 
watched them drive away, then | 
into his buggy and started in 
direction. He was full of satisf 
success of his measures; full of 
protective feeling toward the A 

He decided to stop and tell 
had found, to reassure her and 
fears, for—she must be racked y 
Beneath her gray and stolid ex 
must have suffered tormenting 
day. 

It was pleasant to think that h 
bring her some relief, could at least 
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He HAD gone but a little way 
road toward her house whe 
coming toward him. She had an 
shawl like a blanket over her 
shoulders; and she wore a short o 
that had once been yellow, was 
and cracked and blistered so th 
but a meager protection against th 
Avoiding the mud in the roa 
walked in the grass at one side, k 
precarious way between the slo’ 
ditch and the little stream of y 
flowed along the wheel tracks. 
gled skirts clung wetly about her 
ing upon themselves, sticking 
ripping apart again. A pair of r 
rubbers, such as are worn over felt 
most men in Fraternity when t 
deep along the roads, gave her 
protection. But though she ha 
these preparations against the st 
obvious that she was forgetful of 
comfort now; for she strode forwar 
and the rain beat in her face and a 
throat and she did not even bow 
to meet it. 

The intensity of her own purpo 
inner concentration must have b 
to the outward aspects of the 
though Saladine saw her coming ali 
off it was evident that she did not 
the approach of the buggy until #] 
was scarce his own length away fl 
Then Saladine, pulling up the be: 
her stop rigidly in pale dismay; 
moment, without a cry or other m 
tion of affright, she had leaped the dit 
beside the road and gone plunging 
thick growth of alders there, fight 
through the barrier they presented. 52 
dine sprang to the ground and after her; 
overtook her while she was still thus ‘ 
tangled, and after a moment w 
fought against him the girl submitted t 
grasp. He held her by the shoulders 
drew her toward the road and led 
where the buggy was. 

“Get in, Louise,’ he told her 
“Get in, out of the wet.” 3 

She looked at him with humble eyes 2 
he saw that it was as though she had ¢ 
lapsed, as though the high fortitude 
steady purpose had gone out of her. | 
tle was she in control of her limbs that 
almost to lift her to the seat; she 
away from him as he climbed in bi : 
But when he spoke to the horse and 
creature started on she made a swift mo 
ment as though to leap out of the vé 
so that he had to catch her arm and h 
her fast. She struggled against his han¢ 
a spasmodic, fitful way. oe. 

“T got to go,’ she muttered under | 
breath. ‘‘I got to go.” 

He said gently, ‘‘Tell me where 
going to.” 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Ts injunction seemed to startle her, to 
d her of the need of caution; for she 
ad in her seat again and looked at him 
sise with a flash of furtive eyes. Her 
sere compressed. 


ey. 
§) weighed her answer; then said ob- 
, “Back that way.” 


*o—town,”’ she declared. 

adine did not at once comment upon 
eclaration. His eyes upon the road, 
ited for her to recover herself a little. 
siorse, plodding on, had come to the 
soads, where the left-hand way led 
; to her home. Saladine turned the 
, so that the wind was behind them and 
wht it to a halt, and they sat still, shel- 
by the hood of the buggy. 

said then, reassuringly, ‘I thought 
uvas maybe going up to Darny’s. I’ve 
sup there.” 

i felt her movement by his side, but he 
ot look at her. It was not with any 
»tht of forcing her to speak, but rather 
re her time to collect her strength that 
mained silent. But the girl was unable 
dure this silence. 


“hat man that painted pictures?’ 
line suggested. “Yes, I thought he 
iet be there myself. That’s why I went 
Tfound him. An accident happened 
m, Louise.. They’ve took him back to 
cey’s. I took him back myself.” 

fi: felt her rapt attention without looking 
ard her. 

*{e’d fell into that cellar hole and broke 
s neck and killed himself,” he said 


ly. 

r shoulder—so cramped and narrow 
sthe seat—touched his. Through this 
rict was now communicated to him her 
nshudder; he felt her flesh tremble and 
ie and twitch in spasmodic waves and 
; of terrible physical reaction to the 
y he had spoken. He was not conscious 
ahe spoke or moved, nor that she ut- 


any sound; but something she did 
iled the horse. Perhaps with that 
yhic sympathy sometimes seen in ani- 
, the beast felt the impact of her sudden 
ir and terror. He made a start of af- 
et, as though at an alarming noise be- 
him; and Saladine curbed him quickly 
astrong hand upon the reins. The girl 
ladine’s side still shuddered and trem- 
with rhythmic, recurrent contractions 
ery muscle of her body. He could not 
thinking how a dog, curled up and 
ving in a cold place, shivers and shakes 
in and persistent regularity; now 


now drawing into a tighter ball as the 
ors seize upon its flesh. Thus the girl 
idered at his side; and he felt the 
vers of her body running through his 
% and great deeps of sympathy and 
erness opened in him, so that with a low 
ation he turned to her and said as- 
gly, “You mustn’t do that. You 
n't any cause to act that way. You’re 
and wet. I’ll take you on home.” 
{ain’t cold,” she whispered through set 


We 

You’re sopped through.” 

ue shook her head, and he saw that her 

‘were fixed, and he thought she forgot 

was not alone. 

He said he was going away,” she whis- 

id between stiff lips. ‘‘He hadn’t ought 
ave said that. He oughtn’t to have.’ 

hands thrust out as though to put aside 
2 fearful recollection. “But I didn’t 
k he was dead! I didn’t think he was 

{1 she wailed. 

He just happened to step on a loose 

,” Saladine told her carefully. ‘‘It let 

‘down and he fell on his head; that’s 
He got too near the cellar.’ 

; didn’t see how near he was!” she 

Bt 

Why, he must have been standing right 

he edge,” said the man. “Probably he 

ed around too quick or something.” 

He said he was going away and I got 

,” she muttered. 

T° touched her arm and shook his 


You been thinking too much about it,”’ 
rotested. ‘“‘Why, you talk like you 
ight you’d had something to do with 


He laughed at me and I hit at him,” the 
persisted. 

You're imagining that, Louise,” he told 
insistently. “I looked all around—up 
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there. You could see the tracks in the grass. 
You see, there was a big flat slab on top of 
the cellar wall there.” He elaborated the 
details. ‘‘Frost and weather had worked 
out some of the small stuff under it, till it 
must have been right ready to fall. Then 
he’d been standing looking at the view off 
along the cant of the ridge, and he must 
have swung around and stepped too far out 
on that slab.” He added apologetically, 
“T was pretty near going to look for him 
last night, when he didn’t come home on 
time.” 

_ She seemed faintly bewildered by his per- 
sistence, as though his very assurance made 
her reluctant to credit her own tormented 
memories. 

“He had hold of my dress,” she said in 
pitiful perplexity. ‘‘He grabbed hold of it 
when he started to fall. He tore a piece 
away.” 

Saladine caught her appealing eyes with 
his and smiled at her. 

“Now that just goes to show,”’ he argued 
in a matter-of-fact tone—‘‘that just goes to 
show. You've gone and dreamed that part. 
You know, when I was up there Sunday, 
and coming back down? Well, I see then 
where you’d caught your dress on that wire 
fence across the lane. There was a piece of 
cloth on one of the barbs. I’ve got it to 
home.”’ 

Her eyes were fixed on his. 

“T saw it in his hand,” she whispered. 

He shook his head. 

“TI picked him up,’’ he assured her. 
“There wan’t a thing in his hand, nor any- 
wheres around. I’ve got that piece of your 
dress to home.”’ 

A new shade of expression crossed her 
countenance. 

' “oh nat did you take it home with you 

One 

“Why, I just happened to pick it off the 
wire,” he told her, ‘‘and I stuck it in my 
pocket and forgot all about it till I got 
home.” 

His insistence was working a slow change 
in her. At the moment of their first en- 
counter, she was in blind haste to discover 
the truth, to confirm or dissipate the terrors 
which had been tormenting her. Inter- 
cepted by him, she had submitted, become 
supine and hopeless again; then sought 
some surcease from her own agony in con- 
fession, only to have this confession contra- 
dicted, attacked with definite disproof, its 
effect all nullified. It had been a relief to 
confess; to have this relief denied her woke 
in her faint seeds of opposition. 

Because he told her she had imagined this 
horror, she wished to convince him it was 
truth, and she said in a louder tone, ‘“‘ You 
couldn’t have did that. I didn’t tear it 
Sunday.” 

He was willing to divert her thoughts 
from the terror which filled them. 

“Why, I noticed it was tore when I first 
saw you,” he insisted. 

She rubbed her hand across her eyes as 
though to clear away a veil from before 
them. The rain, coming in a fiercer gust, 
drove against the hood of the buggy over 
their heads, and the horse winced under it. 

She observed this, and said, “The horse 
is shivering.” 

“T’ll take you on home,’ Saladine 
offered, and turned the beast in that 
direction. 

She was silent, her eyes fixed on the bob- 
bing ears of the horse. The rain now beat 
in their faces, and Saladine drew the blanket 
about her waist and across his own knees. 
For the little distance between the cross- 
roads and her home, he talked in matter-of- 
fact tones about what had occurred. 

“T took him in to Motley’s,” he ex- 
plained. “And Motley and some others 
came back with me, so we all saw just how 
it happened he fell. You could see it all 
plain. Funny to think that the frost had 
been working for twenty years just to get 
ready to pull that slab out from under his 
foot at the wrong time.” His voice was low 
and thoughtful. ‘I wonder who laid that 
wall up in the first place. Probably a 
hundred years ago. Don’t suppose who- 
ever it was ever figured that one slab would 
do such a business after this long time. A 
thing like that happening makes you know 
it was meant to happen, just like it had 
been figured out beforehand.” 

They drew near her father’s barn, its 
end presented to the road, the house and 
shed extending at an angle from it. She 
stirred herself here and bade him let her 
down. He would have turned into the yard, 
but she forbade this. As she alighted, the 
old setter barked from the shed, his dim 
eyes discovering the bulk of the horse and 
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buggy without identifying the girl. Her 
drenched and sagging figure, standing in 
the rain as he drove away, remained in 
Saladine’s vision. He looked back once 
to see her go with stumbling steps toward 
the barn, and he wondered why she did not 
go into the house. Then a new burst of rain 
forced him to watch his way; and the hoofs 
of the horse sounded hollowly on the bridge 
across the brook, then resumed their splash- 
ing in the mud and water as the creature 
began to breast the hill. 

Before he got home, Saladine began to 
realize that he was hungry. He had eaten 
no midday meal; it now drew toward sup- 
pertime. The horse was also eager to be 
home, and made good time. When they 
turned into the familiar farmyard Saladine 
saw that another vehicle had been driven 
into shelter inside the barn doors and recog- 
nized it as belonging to Bert. When he 
himself alighted, Bert came out from the 
kitchen and greeted him. 

Jim said mildly, ‘‘Heard what happened, 
have you?” ‘ 

Bert nodded. 

“Margaret and me were down to the vil- 
lage a while ago. They said you’d started 
home. What kep’ you?” 

“T run into that girl,” Jim explained. 
“She was heading for the Darny place, about 
wild; and I had to quiet her down.” 

““Margaret’s in the house,” Bert said. 
“She’s got coffee on the stove and she 
started some eggs when you come in sight. 
Go on in and eat. I’ll put up the horse.” 

“T am kind of hungry,” Saladine con- 
fessed. 

“She tell you what happened?” Bert 
inquired, as he loosed the traces; and 
Saladine, from the door of the shed, nodded. 

“Tl tell you by ’nd by,” he promised. 

In the kitchen Margaret met him with 
that solicitude always provoked in women 
by the discovery that one of their menfolks 
has permitted himself to become rain- 
soaked. She bundled Jim into his own 
room and bade him get into warm garments 
and bathe his feet in hot water and drink a 
glass of elderberry cordial. By the time he 
had obeyed her, Bert had come from the 
stable; and under Bert’s questioning Jim 
told them both what had happened. They 
listened quietly enough. 

But when he was done, Margaret said 
quickly, ‘‘She knew it wasn’t true.” 

Jim looked at her in some surprise. 

““Knew what wasn’t true?” 

“About the piece out of her dress. Don’t 
you suppose a woman knows about her 
clothes?” 

‘She was all upset,’ Jim protestéd. “I 
thought it kind of quieted her down.” 

“Where is the piece?’’ Margaret de- 
manded, and he brought it and showed it 
to her. 

She spread it between her hands, all 
soiled and wet as it was, and went to rinse it 
clean with hot water and hang it behind the 
stove to dry. While she did so, she en- 
lightened Jim upon matters too obscure for 
his masculine psychology. 

‘‘She knew you were lying,’ she explained. 
“Oh, she might have believed she had 
imagined the horrible part of it. But when 
you said you found this last Sunday, then 
she knew it was a lie. Now she’s wondering 
why you took all that trouble to lie to her— 
what you meant by it.’”’ She looked at him 
attentively. ‘“‘What did you mean by it, 
Jim?”’ she asked. 

“T didn’t want her worrying about what 
she’d done,” he explained lamely. 

**She’s a stolid sort of person, isn’t she? 
Not the sort to worry. Philandering with a 
man, tussling with him—and he falls into 
a hole and kills himself. Do you expect 
her to worry about that?” 

“She was all of a shake,” said Jim de- 
fensively; and he added, slow color in his 
cheeks, ‘‘nor she never meant philandering 
either. She thought him a pretty fine man. 
I think she liked him mighty well.” He 
pursued even further his defense of the girl. 
“‘She ain’t so dumb-looking either, some- 
times,” he urged. 

Margaret looked at her husband with a 
glance of understanding and faint amuse- 
ment and some concern. 

“Tsn’t she?” she asked. 

“She was right pretty, Sunday,” Jim 
replied. 

Margaret considered this; then she said 
thoughtfully, “I know just what she’s been 
thinking.” 

Jim asked quickly, “What do you 
figure?” 

“She knew he was unconscious,’ Mar- 
garet explained, in the manner of one who 
enumerates agreed points of fact. ‘“‘But 
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she didn’t know he was dead. Then you 
told her he hadn’t gone home the night be- 
fore and she was wild. But she had to get 
dinner for her father, so she couldn’t go to 
see for herself—till later. And when she 
did start—crazy with worry and fear—she 
met you. And you told her what had hap- 
pened and she wanted to die.”’ He gave a 
movement of alarmed understanding, and 
she repeated quickly, ‘““Yes, Jim. If you 
had let her alone she’d have just collapsed 
in the rain and stayed there on the ground 
till she died—or someone came for her.” 

“T took her home,” he protested. 

She nodded. 

“She went home with you because she 
was puzzled by you; because she was won- 
dering why you took the trouble to lie to 
her. By this time she understands.” 

“T just wanted to kind of comfort her.” 

“T mean, she realizes that you know 
she—killed that man,’”’ Margaret explained. 
She sat still for a moment, considering this; 
and Jim and Bert watched her. Jim had 
finished eating the food she set before him. 
Outside, the rain was still lashing along the 
ridge; early night was falling. Jim, waiting 
for her to speak, felt within himself the birth 
of a new terror; it seemed to him that he 
guessed what she would say, and he was not 
surprised when she murmured at last, ‘‘She 
won’t be able to bear that.” 

Jim said reluctantly, ‘Why won’t she?” 

“Did you see her go into the house?” 
Margaret demanded. He shook his head. 
“Then she didn’t go in,” Bert’s wife 
declared. “I don’t believe she went in at 
all, Jim!’’ She came quickly to her feet and 
her hands clutched at his arm. ‘Jim, I 
can see you’re—moved by this girl. You’d 
better go find her, Jim.” 

“This time of night?’ he protested. 

“It may be too late—in the morning.” 

“Why willit? She ain’t like to go away.” 

“Tf she’s just a stupid, dull wench it 
won’t matter,’ Margaret told him. “But 
if there’s beauty and spirit in her—and 
there must be, Jim, because you saw it 
once—then she isn’t going to want to live, 
for a while. She’s going to want to die. If 
she loved this painter man—and she did, 
Jim, because that love was the beauty she 
wore when you saw her—then she will want 
to die tonight. If she’s the sort of woman 
you can—love, Jim, she’ll kill herself before 
morning. Unless you go to her a 

Saladine, flogging his horse through the 
rain five minutes later, racing desperately 
against a fear impalpable yet terrible, found 
himself remembering most definitely a sin- 
gle phrase from what Bert’s wife had said: 
“Tf she’s the sort of woman you can love, 
Jim ——” 

With every resource of heart and will and 
strong whip hand, he drove the galloping 
horse to still more headlong speed. 
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HERE had been no respite from the 

storm. The strong wind sweeping across 
the knife-edge crest of the ridge was laden 
with rain which lay in almost level sheets 
when the gale blew most terribly. 

For the first quarter mile, Jim’s way was 
along the ridge road; and the pressure of 
the storm on the beast’s flank more than 
once swung the horse out of the road itself 
and upon the ledges or into the ditch on the 
west side. 

The buggy, its high top acting like a sail, 
reeled drunkenly in the gusts; and there 
were moments when Jim thought the wheels 
on the side to windward actually left the 
ground. Plunging hoofs of the galloping 
horse threw up clots and gouts of muddy 
water which struck in the face of the eager 
man, who leaned forward to urge the beast 
to greater speed. A lantern rolled between 
Saladine’s feet. Bert had handed it to him 
as he swept out of the barn; but he had not 
stopped to light it. Its illumination would 
have been small account on such a night; 
Saladine could only trust to the eyes of the 
horse, rely upon its ability to sense rather 
than see its way. Yet he watched to dis- 
cover the crossroads, and swept past it 
before he saw the turn, and dragged the 
excited beast to a stop fifty yards beyond, 
turning the creature so sharply that the 
wheels of the buggy cramped and were near 
overthrowing it. Then back, fighting al- 
most into the teeth of the wind; and then 
the left-hand turn. 

The gale, now at his back, seemed to 
lift and urge the vehicle forward till a 
growth of young poplar interspersed with 
cedars and hemlocks broke the force of the 
wind, and he came into comparative quiet, 
the road a black trench between the trees 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ovh which the horse plunged and gal- 
aoisily. For all practical purposes the 
swas without guidance or control; so 
ss the road was even relatively level, 
ane put no weight upon the reins. But 
eithe horse abruptly started the steep 
eit caution returned to the man’s 
-and he checked the animal and held 
rly, his hands gripping the reins, ready 
ynch the horse to its feet if it stumbled 
‘eatened to fall. 
he still permitted the creature to gal- 
nd horse and buggy and man plunged 
the steep hill toward the swampy 
jelow; and the trees on either hand 
sed maturer stature, shutting out even 
vay-black light that still rode in the 
vind Saladine could see nothing at all, 
jionly hold the reins and be ready for 
rophe. Again and again the swaying 
% left the road, tilting precariously to 
de or the other before it was wrenched 
to level going. Saladine, his eyes 
yd, understanding himself and under- 
nng the girl whom he now sought to 
spared neither horse nor gear; only 
“song and powerful body fretted and 
ne rigid because there was nothing he 
aif could do to make better speed. At 
z| his eyes, accustomed to the blackness, 
ved a gray light ahead; and a mo- 
jlater they emerged from the wood, and 
s lanks of the bridge rattled in a loud 
jhollow clamor beneath hoofs and 
es. Across, and along the sandy level, 
dip the little pitch; and the Aclund 
lifted against the sky, a black and 
yless bulk. With a great wrench of his 
a Saladine swung the horse into the 
mard; the beast came to a trembling 
huddering stop, and Saladine saw a 
jin the kitchen window. He leaped 
the buggy without stopping to tether 
wrse and ran for the door, and with no 
tor summons thrust it open. 
‘ Joe Aclund, he saw at once, was 
in the kitchen. The ancient, his beard 
ging, was busy about the stove; he held 
o2 hand a frying pan in which a yellow 
dlack mass of eggs gave forth a charred 
durning odor. Small and withered and 
sble, he swung at the sound behind him 
aw Saladine in the doorway. The new- 
t’s great shoulders almost touched the 
2on either side. The great yellow oiled 
uwhich he wore gleamed in the pale 
h water streamed from him and formed 
upon the floor about his feet. 
plone old Aclund could find words, Sal- 
i spoke, demanded sharply, “‘Where’s 
we? 
Alund, never perhaps quite so deaf as 
emed, apparently understood him. 
“ou?” herepeated. ‘‘ Where is she at?” 
vas as much a question as Saladine’s. 
nt out right after she’d washed the 
vr dishes, she did, and not back yet. 
iold paw has to git his own victuals. 
zing me here to be hungry as I’ve a 
to. A fine daughter, that is; and I 
so tell her so too.” 
sladine crossed the kitchen in a stride 
ipped the old man’s shoulder. 
Nhe ain’t been back since afternoon?’’ 
>manded. 
Not hide nor hair of her.” 
fetched her back myself,” the big man 
»sted. “‘Set her down in the yard my- 
lalong before dark.” 
Think I’m crazy, do you?’ Aclund re- 
-d spitefully. “Think I don’t know a 
2? Think I don’t know what I’m talk- 
bout?”? He made a wide gesture, invit- 
Jaladine to look about the kitchen. “I 
@ you'll say she’s here now. Prob’ly 
sot my supper for me. Prob’ly I’ve et 
ad I’m a-setting by the stove smoking 
»ipe. Looks like it, don’t it now?” 
She went into the barn,” said Saladine, 
to himself; and he left the old man 
ibling to himself, and ran out through 
ain to the barn and called aloud there, 
uise! Louise!”” The big barn was very 
_the lash of rain along the roof accen- 
ing this stillness. Dreadful fear laid 
1s upon him; and he returned to the 
ty and got the lantern and lighted. it 
came back and made search, afraid of 
the might find; but he found nothing. 
‘lantern in his hand, he went through 
shed and into the kitchen. ‘‘She might 
i her room,”’ he shouted to old Aclund, 
without ceremony went to see, search- 
the small house in thirty seconds of 
». When he came back into the kitchen, 
Aclund was still muttering. 
Think a man’s crazy,” he protested 
*ibly. “That’s all the credit a man 
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} Saladine gave him no heed. He was out 
in the night again, quieting the excited 
horse. About him black darkness lay, rain 
sluicing down. The eye could not extend its 
vision, even with the lantern’s aid, beyond 
a score of feet or so. She might be any- 
where; there were so many places where he 
might search. The task seemed hopeless, 
beyond any human power. 

Yet he must find her; and by inspiration 
or calculation he decided to go along the 
road toward the village, turn aside to the 
ancient cellar hole on the Darny place. She 
had been on her way there when he inter- 
cepted her, might have returned there af- 
terward. It was at least a point where his 
search might begin; it was the focus of this 
drama; it might well have drawn her. As 
he climbed into the buggy he saw old Ac- 
lund come and shut the door, barring out 
the rain, concerned only with:his own dis- 
comforts, with the inconvenient fact that 
he must cook his own supper; and Saladine 
hated the man because, although he was 
her father, he showed no perturbation, was 
concerned with his own comfort alone. The 
lashless whip spatted against the horse’s 
rump and Saladine settled himself, the lan- 
tern between his feet, to guide and control 
the creature’s galloping flight. He made 
the turn at the crossroads and fixed his 
gaze on the left-hand side of the road, 
watching for the entrance of the old lane. 
Signs and indications told him when it was 
near, and he controlled the horse and held 
it to a slower pace and turned it at last into 
that lane, flogging it up the steep ascent, 
the tall grasses tangling about its slim legs. 
The creature was weary; once and then 
again it slowed to a walk; at length stopped 
and stood still, shuddering. 

Saladine flung himself to the ground, lan- 
tern in hand. He could go more swiftly 
afoot; and he left the beast there and ran 
ahead up the lane, the rays of the lantern 
dancing before him, illumining the drenched 
and matted grasses, while his feet splashed 
in the water that soaked their roots or 
drained in little streams along the ancient 
ruts. He ran stumblingly, gasping for 
breath; and he blundered into the barbed 
wire before he saw it, gashing his legs and 
entangling his garments. He ripped free 
without regard for caution, and rolled under 
the lowest wire and raced across the open- 
ing to the other barrier at the foot of the 
terraced slope; climbed that last fence and 
breasted the ascent and so stood at last 
upon the lip of the old cellar hole, a pit of 
blackness into which the rays of his lantern 
scarce penetrated, where a few hours before 
he had found the body of DeBemm. 

He could see nothing in the cellar; he 
tilted the lantern and illumined its every 
part. She was not there; and when he 
could breathe he began to shout her name 
aloud. ‘Louise! Louise! Louise!” No 
one replying, the desperate man cast to and 
fro, circling the spot, holding his lantern 
high and calling to her still. He came back 
to look into’the cellar again; he went down 
toward the lane and climbed the fence and 
looked along the borders of the way. He 
returned to follow the fringe of the woods to 
the north; broke back again, casting about 
like a baffled hound. Something gleamed 
in the lantern light off to one side, and he 
saw the old stone wall there upon which 
DeBemm must sometimes have climbed to 
look abroad; and Saladine went that way. 
Nothing lay this side of the stone wall; but 
he remembered that its direction was such 
as to give shelter from the driving rain, and 
he went through a break in it to the other 
side. Thick ferns grew here; the fragrant 
wild fern of New England pastures, some- 
times called Indian tobacco. The stuff was 
tall and stout, as high as a man’s thighs; 
and Saladine saw that here and there it had 
been ripped up by the roots or plucked off; 
and there were tramplings init. He plowed 
through it toward an angle of the wall. 

And so, with a great cry, he came upon 
the girl. She lay in a small heap, not at 
length, but curled upon herself, her head 
buried in her arms, the old oiled coat cover- 
ing her shoulders, the drenched and sodden 
shawl hiding her head. - Upon her feet, ex- 
tended, her legs outlined by her thin and 
‘saturated skirts, he saw the heavy rubbers 
she had worn, incongruous and. dreadful. 
He cried her name, but she did not stir; and 
the man went upon his knees beside her, the 
lantern in his left hand, his'right lifting the 
shawl which covered her head. It was like 
a sponge in his hand, andi water drained 
from it. Her face, beneath, was washed so 


white it seemed lifeless, and she did not, 


move. Her lips were a little parted, pale 
and still; and he at first believed her dead. 
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But there was a reassuring limpness in the 
shoulder under his hand. He sat back on 
his knees for an instant, cool now in this 
emergency, the turmoil of his senses pre- 
cipitated by this his discovery. She must 
be warmed back to life again. He remem- 
bered, down at the fringe of the wood, an 
old white birch or two, a hemlock with 
spreading boughs, a thicket of young spruce; 
and he picked her up in his arms and held 
her high across his breast and bore her down 
the hill to the spot, the lantern abandoned 
where he had found her by the wall, its rays 
illumining the matted heap of fern, like a 
woodland couch, upon which she had lain. 

In the lee of the woods, beneath the out- 
spreading hemlock boughs, like a rude 
canopy, he laid her down; and having 
abandoned her there, he found a gaunt old 
stump, weathered to an even gray, and 
dragged it near; and he plucked brittle 
lower branches, killed by the dense sur- 
rounding growth, from the young spruce 
saplings; and he tore a handful of bark from 
the nearest birch tree. His match caught, 
the birch bark sizzled and smoked and gave 
birth to a bright flame; the twigs took fire 
from it; a blaze leaped upward. And the 
man in a frenzy of swift and reasoned effort 
found more wood and more till the flames 
leaped high. Their tips singed the hemlock 
boughs overhead, but he gave this fact no 
heed; or, if he thought of it at all, was sure 
that in this drenching rain there could be no 
danger that the fire would spread. For the 
rain still pitilessly fell, large drops descend- 
ing in a steady bombardment from the 
boughs above their heads. They spat and 
steamed upon the fire, but could not dim it; 
and Saladine broke down young dead spruce 
trees and piled them on his fire until the 
flames hewed out of the saturated night a 
cavern filled with light and radiant heat. 

Only when he was sure the fire would 
thrive did he turn his attention to the girl 
again. She had not moved from where he 
laid her; and he lifted her, resting her 
shoulders along his arm, and rudely tugged 
away her old oilskin coat, clammy and cold, 
and threw aside her sopping shawl. He 
even stripped away her outer garments, so 
that the heat of the fire could strike upon 
her body; and he flung his own coat across 
a low bough above her to give some meager 
shelter; and he chafed her arms and legs 
and her sides with his harsh hands. His 
measures were rough, they were well-nigh 
brutal. One watching would have been 
tempted to protest at his ruthless handling 
of the girl’s senseless flesh. The ground be- 
neath her was wet; he moved her so that 
she half sat upon a spot a little higher than 
its surroundings, well carpeted with nee- 
dles. Her shoulders rested against his 
breast; his head bowed above her, shelter- 
ing her from the pitiless and chilling rain, 
and he bundled and wrestled her to and 
fro, chafing her skin, slapping her arms and 
sides till his hands smarted, till the slow 
spark of life within her began to glow a lit- 
tle, and a little more, and still a little more. 
Her lips won color; her breast lifted in a 
long and weary inhalation; her flesh seemed 
to shrink from the impact of his smacking 
blows. And by and by Louise came back 
to life again. 

When he was sure of this—when he was 
sure that she would presently open her eyes 
and speak, Saladine let her rest against his 
knees for a moment while he stripped off 
over his head his own shirt and undergar- 
ment. They were moderately dry, warm 
from his own body; and he clothed her in 
them, rubbing the harsh woolens against 
her skin with his palms. Her feet were so 
near the fire that he could smell burning 
rubber; and he swung her legs aside, mov- 
ing her bodily around. It was this move- 
ment which completed her revivification. 
She opened her eyes very slightly; and 
the glare of the fire seemed to hurt them, 
for she made a sound like a moan and 
closed them again. But he, holding her in 
his arms, felt her muscles resume their con- 
trol of her limbs. She was no longer utterly 
relaxed; her body began to respond again 
to her mind. So he waited, while the heat 
from the fire drenched and bathed her and 
the warmth of his garments dissipated the 
deadly chill in her skin. And at last she 
stirred a little, and seemed to wish to look 
at him. 

So he said in her ear, ‘Sit up a minute, 
while I mend the fire.’’ 

She seemed to summon her strength for 
this effort, and he lifted her erect and saw 
that she could hold herself in that posture. 
So he left her, to bring fresh wood and pile 
it on the blazing heap. He moved to and 
fro at this task, a gigantic figure, his white 
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torso gleaming wet against the h 
the surrounding night; and hes 
watched him with heavy-liddey 
a very sleepy child. He came | 
at last. 
“You warm?” he asked. 
She nodded drowsily. >; 
“Yes, right warm,” she repli 
added, “‘You’ve put your cloth 
“Your own was so wet and e 
plained. : 
Faint color appeared in her 
“T didn’t know you was doi 
took mine off of me.” 
“T had to get you warm some 
She was silent for a long 
drooped in thought. 
“You come and found me?” she; 


ast. 
“What'd you go and lie ou 
for?” he protested. , 
“T got to crying,” she replied, ‘ } 
kind of went to sleep.” ; 
He said, “That wasn’t any | 
She considered this, her pos | 
and relaxed. He shifted his oils 
the boughs above her head, spre 
better to protect her. When 
front of her again he found 
garding him with puzzled inqui 
“What did you come for? 
“T come looking for you.” 
“T dunno why anybody sho 
me,” she told him. 
“You needed taking care of,’ 
She weighed this; said at last, 
“You knowed the true way th 
him being—dead.”. 3 
He found himself on his knees 
squatting on his heels, speaking 
earnestness. 
“It don’t matter,” he said. 
matter any. You ain’t going ' 
about that ever again. I’ve t 


“What for?” she persisted. 

“T aim to take care of you,” | 
“T aim to look out for you. Im 
mind to that tonight.” an 

She considered this, drawing 
folds of his great shirt more el 
her bosom. He had not realized 
small she was compared to 
realization increased his tend 

“What have you got to do wi 
asked, in a tone curiously stea 

Saladine’s own eyes fell at this; 
to find reply. But the man’s na 
was forthrightness; he knew 
and so when he spoke it was to s: 
forwardly, “I’ve got everythin 
you. I’m going to have.” 
forbade his saying more. 
night too near tragedy and de 
willing to listen to tenderness. 
only a word. ‘‘You’re going to 
told her. 

She regarded him thoughtfully 
storm for a moment had some pity 
relaxing its violence, so that the 
longer blew and all about them 
save for the droppings of water 
trees. In this hush, silence held t! 
Saladine, without taking his eyes 
yet sensed a change in the atmos 
though a weight had been lifted, m 
air less oppressive and less stiflir 
A faint current touched his cheek 
ized that the wind was trying to cha 
the northeaster was losing its f 
ing to a warm pressure from th 
storm was over; even tomorr 
might well be clear. 

She was still watching him, 
straying from his face to his bare 
across which little rivulets of 
and by and by she said in her qu 
husky as though from long disuse, ~* 
ought to have something on you. 1X¢ 
get cold.” a 


fare struck him with arresting sig 
struck him through with a deep an 
ing pleasure. The firelight play 
her countenance; and watching 
man perceived that during the kz 
minutes she had put on like a lov 
ment some suggestion of that beauty 
of lip, of radiant countenance whi 
seen her wear before. 
The fact that her faint concer 
should make her beautiful filled h 
rich and sure foreknowledge. 5 
that from this day forward their lives 
be serene and full of glory, and his v 
vibrant with this understandin' 
answered her. 
But what he said was merely 
right. I don’t feel any cold.” 
It was not yet the hour for of 
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vo strike him, but he did not. Only, 
ir at him then, it was hard to remem- 
fat he was an old man. His lips 
in an effort at self-control which 
ngely with a religious, methodical 
when he spoke, his voice, though 
was gentler than before. 

at do you mean by that?”’ he asked. 
sain Murdock bit his lip. 

vil?” Eliphalet demanded. 

u know what I mean,” said Captain 
«ck indistinctly. 

Hhalet Greer had grown quite calm, 
ylerant, as Captain Murdock ended. 
»idden balance, something other than 
« had exerted a tranquil influence. 
urdock,’’ he said in a quieter tone, 
strong enough to forgive you. I have 
im angry words before, and I am a 
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ng, and a ray of the afternoon sun 
eclear on Eliphalet’s face. It dazzled 
ad caused him to wrinkle his forehead 
mace almost like pain. 

1 of us here below,”’ he continued 
ently still, “have sinned in the eyes 
h Lord. All of us should ask divine 
ness.” 

; as more than the sunlight which al- 
dhe set of his face ashe spoke. Before 
$ a curious phenomenon was taking 
incomprehensible to the two of us 
d sailed under his orders. Before he 
icheck himself, or was probably wholly 
rwhat he did, Fliphalet Greer had knelt 
sliaded on the deck. Yes, he had knelt 
utis gray head bowed, and the land 
; playing about it. I wonder what it 
“a seized him then. I wonder what 
that he was praying for. It was not 
tically intended, nor could it have 
ear that made his lips move slowly. 
os the uselessness of worldly wealth, 
orthlessness of material possessions 
a brought upon him. If so, the 


|, still pulled tenaciously at his coat 
sor suddenly, still kneeling, he snapped 
ais head, and his right hand, which 
een resting beneath his beaver hat, 
tl back beneath his cloak. At the 
of Captain Murdock, standing stupid 
azed, Eliphalet Greer ripped forth an 
0 unexpected and impious that even 
(ptain jumped. 
¢t down on your knees!’’ roared Eliph- 


Captain Murdock plumped down 
him with a haste so indecorous that 
led forward on his hands. There they 
l—old Eliphalet, swayed by some un- 
iable instinct, a gaunt, ascetic Puri- 
.vho was not a Puritan at all; and 
yin Murdock, round and squat, breath- 

ough his nose with a melodious sound 
< savored of a pitch pipe in a country 

There they knelt in a furious 

y of devotion, each casting furtive, 
Ing glances at the other. 
as common in those days for men to 

ay to prayer, but never was there a 
‘impious intercession. It might be a 

ous anecdote over a tumbler of rum, 
tough I can see the humor of it now, 
saever of a genial or palatable sort. 
‘igh it all I can always see Eliphalet’s 
7ith its disarrayed gray hair, the face 
1 old man to whom the years have 
tht no peace. There is the same vio- 
*and passion, a curious malignancy 
i his very attitude, and something not 
)described, which merits not laughter, 


ity. 
got to his feet at length, and picked 
hat and cane, and Captain Murdock 
bled up also. Now that Captain 
ock was standing again, any elation 
ty have labored under previously ap- 

to haye worn away, leaving him 
‘white and ill at ease. 
(urdock,” said Greer—and of a sud- 
‘e seemed as I had always known him, 
rless and precise—‘“‘ we’ll go below now 
2e your papers; and you, Charles——”’ 
itinetively I drew a little backward, 
‘had laid a hand on my shoulder. His 
'was heavy and I could feel the firm 
sire of his long fingers. 

e can go over our business at my 
Im an hour.” 
moved away with a step which was 
ly quiet for one of his height, wind- 
ast the obstructions on the deck as 
h he had been always used to sail. 

‘In spite of his sedentary life—for in 
ys he never left port by water—he 
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had a surpassing knowledge of the sea. He 
could. gauge the capabilities of a sailing 
vessel as accurately as a stable owner might 
estimate a running horse. He could read the 
weather by a fractional change of the wind, 
and do both with half an eye while concerned 
with other matters. Even as he entered 
the cabin I saw him pause to glance at the 
upper rigging. Then he was gone, with 
pees Murdock following close behind 
im. 

A crowd had collected on the shore by 
now as crowds will always gather in any 
port when a new ship sails in. Already 
they were shouting questions across the 
water, and our crew, or those of them who 
could understand our language, were shout- 
ing back and crowding to the bulwarks. I 
felt sorry now that I was to see the last of 
them, though I have seldom seen men who 
could lay a smaller claim to one’s affection. 
Eliphalet Greer’s crews were always an 
outlandish spectacle, pieced together from 
anything which might cut down sailing 
costs, patched like the seats of their sea 
breeches from blacks, whites, yellows and 
browns. I wonder where they have gone, 
those forsaken men who would flutter for 
a week or so along our water front. I still 
can seem to hear their voices, guttural 
hissing, liquid sounds which our Sailors’ 
Mission with its free tracts could never 
understand, and their laughter while they 
spun for themselves a chrysalis of drunken 
slumber, to wake again on a new deck, 
bound for another land. 

The bells were ringing the half hour, and 
the sun’s rays had become soft and genial. 
A loose halyard was slapping at the mast. 
The blocks kept creaking. The tide was 
running faster, and the Felicity swayed 
uneasily. 

As I stood by the rail waiting to go ashore, 
I felt cold, even in my sea clothes. [I still 
seemed to feel the weight of Eliphalet 
Greer’s hand where it had rested on my 
shoulder. I almost wished I was not at 
home again that afternoon, and I had my 
reasons, for I knew only too well why Eliph- 
alet Greer wished to see me, and the busi- 
ness we had together was far from a pleasant 
business. 

It was eighteen months since we had 
spoken of it, but now that I was back with 
the land breeze about me again,it almost 
seemed like yesterday. I could almost 
smell the dust and ink of his countingroom; 
and now Eliphalet Greer had placed his 
hand on my shoulder. 
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T HAS always seemed a marvelous thing 

how a man becomes rich. When I con- 
sider the tribulations that most have, merely 
to get themselves food and to keep their 
clothes intact, the accumulation of wealth 
becomes a mystery, and the men who ac- 
cumulate it Titans. I cannot help but 
admire them for it. I cannot help but ad- 
mire my grandfather, nor can I help but 
admire Eliphalet Greer. He was not al- 
ways rich. You can still see the little farm 
by the marshes where he was born. In 
1808 he left home with his clothes in a 
bundle. He, too, must have earned his 
pittance before he learned the secret of 
King Midas. During that hiatus of years 
when he was away from home, he, too, 
must have lain, like the rest of us, covered 
by the deep loam of mediocrity, before he 
suddenly blossomed forth, inspiring in his 
goldensplendor. Had he learned the happy 
formula by some magic of his own? Or had 
he been born, destined by the stars for the 
path he had taken? : 

It was eighteen months before, that 
Eliphalet Greer and I had last been face to 
face. I was at my room at the Anchor 
House when he summoned me to that 
interview. I stayed at the Anchor House 
when I was off the sea, because it was cheap, 
and a good walk from the center of the 
town. Old Jim Lowes himself brought 
Eliphalet’s note tomy door. He was out of 
breath, because his stairs were steep, and 
his clothes were still covered with the 
feathers of a fowl which he had been pluck- 
ing for supper. : 

“Boy,” he said, “you better dress up 
handsome. I always knew anyone who 
has taken things like you, would get on in 
the world.” v 

My best coat was tight on the shoulders, 
and painful beneath the armpits, but it still 
had a smart appearance when I put it on, 
and I knotted my best cravat. It was 
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frayed, but it had come from London. The 
feeling of it gave me a sense of defiance as 
I walked down Water Street under the elm 
trees. The day’s work had ended, and there 
were few people about, but I knew Eliphalet 
Greer would be busy in his countingroom 
after the clerks had left. On my right, 
rising from their shaded lawns and gardens 
were the houses of other rich men. I passed 
them hurriedly, for they always made me 
bitter. It was teatime, and I could picture 
the thin china and the glasses and the 
decanters on the sideboard. I could almost 
feel the coolness of the hallways and the 
softness of the Turkey carpets. 

When I opened the door of the counting- 
room Eliphalet Greer was alone. He was 
bending over a ledger and tapping his long 
fingers on the page, but at the sound of my 
footstep he turned the page over rapidly. 

““You’re on time, Charles,’ he said. He 
had a grave and kindly way with men in his 
employ. 

I did not answer, and he began stroking 
his chin and looking at me as a shipwright 
might who judges the soundness of a piece 
of timber. I should have been ill at ease if 
I had known him better, but I only knew 
then that he was a sharp but honest trader, 
and he and I had nothing to trade. 

“How old are you?” he asked at length. 

““Twenty-four,’’ I answered. 

Eliphalet Greer pursed his lips. 

“You look strong,’’ he said. “‘ How long 
have you been at sea?”’ 

Though he knew well enough, I answered 
without hesitation. 

‘Since I was sixteen,’’ I said. 

“Look at me when you speak,” said 
Eliphalet Greer. 

I looked at him. We eyed each other for 
a while in silence. 

“For the last four years,’”’ he said at 
length, “‘you have been sailing on vessels 
that I own.” 

I nodded, and he smoothed his heavy 
gold watch chain. I continued to look at 
him, and thought that he was an eccentric 
old gentleman. 

“T employed you first,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
Christian reasons, because I take a pleasure 
in helping my fellow men, and it seemed to 
me you were unfortunate.”’ 

He spoke in a smooth deliberate way, 
which implied a direct contradiction to 
what he said. Something of our snow and 
winds seemed always with him, some som- 
ber trait of Puritanism of another genera- 
tion. 

“T am not always hard,” he added. “‘You 
are still an object of charity. It was no 
fault of yours that your father was not a 
man of business; no fault at all.” 

I cleared my throat, but Eliphalet Greer 
continued before I could interrupt. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘you are the under 
dog. I have seen what your old friends do 
because you have no money. I am glad to 
be kind in such a case.” 

“Damn your kindness,’’ I said, still 
looking at him. 

“Ah,” said Eliphalet Greer without mov- 
ing and without altering his voice, “I 
thought you had a thin skin. Everyone 
has a thin skin who is not used to being 
poor.” 

“And a thick skin when they are used to 
being rich,”’ I said, eying him squarely. 

“Be careful how you talk,” said Eliphalet 
Greer, rubbing his chin. ‘‘Do you know I 
can manage so you won’t get a berth on 
any ship out of here or New York or Boston 
or Philadelphia? I am not the man to use 
such a tone to.” 

“Do you think I’m afraid of you?” I an- 
swered. 

‘Charles,’ said Eliphalet Greer, “sit 
down, and we both can manage better. Do 
you know why I asked you here?”’ 

“No,” I answered, and I felt that I had 
done very well. 

“Because,” he went on, “‘you’re young. 
You have a chest like a bull, and you’re not 
afraid of anything, except of being poor.” 

There was a momentary pause. He was 
watching me expectantly, as though he be- 
lieved I would answer. For the first time in 
our interview I found myself restless under 
I began remembering 
stories about him, vague bits of gossip, such 
as once floated in the backwaters’ of every 
seaport town, for even then there were 
stories about Eliphalet Greer. Was there a 
hidden intention, a careful plan in every 
aimless thing he said? A curious restive 
alertness was in his glance. His lips were 
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puckered as though he was testing some 
wine of a doubtful vintage, not that he ever 
indulged in liquors. 

“Yes,”’ he said, “I’ve watched your face. 
 e don’t enjoy being poor. I know the 

ook.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “you wouldn’t enjoy 
it so much yourself.” ; 

Eliphalet Greer rubbed his palms to- 
gether, and they made a dry sound, almost 
like ruffled paper. 

“No,” he replied, “‘I did not enjoy it 
either. I know the way you feel.” 

He paused again, and though his face was 
wrinkled and expressionless, his eyes were 
very bright, and clear as the polished glass 
sewn to some crumbling vestment. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said, “I left this 
town a poor boy with no prospects, but I 
found them. I was not afraid to look, and 
take opportunities when they were offered. 
And it seems to me—yes, it seems to me 
that you are the same way, not afraid to 
take an opportunity.” 

“Not afraid at all,’ I said. 

“Twenty years ago,” said Eliphalet 
Greer, seemingly loath to leave the subject, 
“T left with my clothes in a handkerchief, 
and when I came back 2a 

“T know what you did when you came 
back,” I interrupted, for somehow it hurt 
me to have him say. 

“You don’t hold it against me?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“No,” I said; “if it had not been you it 
would have been someone else.”’ 

“T thought you would say so.’”’ And 
again he rubbed his hands. ‘Sit where you 
are. It does me good to look at you. It 
makes me wish that I was young again, and 
going out to sea.” 

There was an unexpected, unfeigned 
pathos in his voice. I felt almost sorry for 
him at that moment. His glance had 
shifted, and he was looking at the river 
mouth through the dusty window. I felt 
sorry, although no one who is young can 
understand the regrets of age. But in 
another moment he was looking at me 
again in his former restive fashion. 

“There’s another reason I asked you 
here,” he said. “‘Do you know what it is?”’ 

“No,” I answered. 

“Because you’re quiet.”’ 

Again he seemed anxious for me to make 
some rejoinder, but I remained silent. 

“T’m not so young as I used to be,”’ 
Eliphalet Greer continued. It was true. 
He was far from being young. ‘I’ve been 
watching you,” he continued. ‘‘ You’re not 
afraid. You can keep quiet. You want to 
get on in the world. How would you like 
to be living again across the street?”’ 

He stopped, and looked at me so sharply 
that involuntarily I moved back my chair. 

* Are you offering to take me into partner- 
ship?” I inquired. 

I did my best to speak ironically, but 
somehow in the silence of his countingroom 
my effort fell quite flat. 

Back through my mind again there 
flashed a dozen bits of gossip. Something 
in my question had changed him. I had 
often seen him walking down our streets, a 
benign and prosperous man, although with 
a grimly righteous visage. I recalled how, 
only a week ago, he had left a perpetual 
fund to buy stoves for the poor, and another 
to supply Bibles to outgoing vessels; but 
just then I do not think he would have 
given away a Bible. Just then he had a 
look which made me half rise from my 
chair. Yet it was the barest loss of self- 
control. An instant later he was slowly 
playing with his watch chain. 

“No, not-that,’’ he answered; “‘I am 
offering you three thousand dollars and 
your regular pay as first mate, but I might 
offer you the other if you stand by. I need 
someone I can trust.” 

“And what is the three thousand dollars 
for?” I asked. 

ace doing what I tell you—and being 
still.” 

“Tf what I dois worth three thousand 
dollars,’’ I told him, ‘I should have to be 
still to save my skin.” 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “if you 
and I were younger we might go far to- 
gether. You have a trader’s eye.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘what am I to do to earn 


»three thousand dollars?” 


Eliphalet Greer pointed out of the window 
towards the river. A brig was being warped 
into midstream. The riggers were still busy 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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_ (Continued from Page 137) 
yards. Against the sky I could see 
of ropes, stays, shrouds, halyards 
| aces ready for bending of sail. 
three days,”’ he said, ‘the Felicity is 
, for Java.” 
eard she was,”’ I answered. 
‘yu are going aboard her as first mate. 
a steady vessel. It will be a pleasant 
s—ports in Java, days ashore, a 
is along the West African coast, and 
| I always loved the sea there best. 
,) will be a pleasant voyage.’ 
at not worth an extra three thousand 


phalet Greer paused and looked at me 
7 before replying. 

hen I was younger,” he said, ‘‘and 
wer responsibilities, I traded through 
jand groups once, down to the south 
| Indian Ocean. Some of them are 
ymely. Some of them are pearl islands. 
to see one of those islands again.” 
pdded. He gave a latitude and longi- 
s I nodded again, but I was not new 
} East Indian trade. There were no 
or fisheries in the region which he 
med. I could not help wondering if 
ew that I knew it. If he did he gave 


in. 

jarles,’’ said Eliphalet Greer, “there 
ye a fortune on that island. I am go- 
{send you ashore there alone. Mur- 
Khas the bearing and my orders to 
fr, but I do not want to send Murdock. 
is orders to lower a boat with you and 
r, and they are to stand by. You are 


It is a small island. It 
ot take you long.” 
lwas speaking very slowly, as though 
ws making a deliberate choice of his 
x. Something in his attitude made me 
norward and listen very carefully. 
- you want me to look for shells?”’ 
“now about the shells,”’ said Eliphalet 
x; “I saw them when I was there. I 
50 know if anyone else has seen them 
-if any white man is on that island.” 
1 quite suddenly I knew that he was 
terested in shells at all. 
lharles,” he said, ‘‘I want to send a 
phere who will tell me exactly what he 
sind who knows how to keep quiet. I 
mt afford to have him talk, because 
mnterested in that island. That is why 
imd not Murdock are going ashore. 
‘ou understand? I have been talking 
yu long enough to see that you have 
mion sense, and a penetrating mind. 
ou understand?’’ 
es,” I answered. 
Till you go?” he asked with an unex- 
tH sharpness. 
will,’ I said, “if you advance me a 
iand dollars, give me a master’s pay, 
lour note for three thousand, payable 
= I return.” 
‘nd what makes you think I shall do 
‘ing of the sort?” he asked quickly. 
‘ecause,” I replied, ‘‘it seems to me 
: very confidential matter. I wouldn’t 
in any pearl island unless I was poor, 
yreer,”’ 
harles,” he said more quietly, “it’s 
iy your father never had your sense. 
yuld have done better investing in pearl 
is than buying town sites in Maine. 
shall have what you ask. I shall send 
draft tomorrow.” 
se and walked toward the door. The 
sout me seemed close, and I was tired 
‘ling the steady, impalpable weight of 
ance. He raised his hand as a signal 
e was not entirely finished. 
harles,” he said, “you have been to 
ng enough to know that violent things 
happen, especially out there.” 
‘ou don’t have to be at sea long to 
| that,’ I answered. 
en of course,’’ said Eliphalet Greer 
entler tone, “you will understand it 
e much wiser to be armed when you 
hore—in case you should meet a white 


@ measured gentleness of his voice 
have stirred my curiosity, his voice 
than anything he said. 

nd what if any white man is there?” 


phalet Greer cleared his throat. 
that case,’”’ he replied very quietly, 
must use your own judgment. All I 
y is this: And he spoke so softly that 
1 to lean forward to catch his words. 
1 must use your own judgment; and 
judge properly, and convince me of 
ur father’s backwoods town sections 
an excellent investment. Life is a 
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very different thing out there than it is 
back here.” 

My head swam, and his face half blurred 
before my eyes, but I knew he was staring 
straight at me. I did not move a muscle. 
I did not even catch my breath. 

_ “Of course,” Eliphalet Greer continued, 

you remember this is very confidential. 
If you should happen to speak of it, Charles, 
it will be unpleasant for us both.” 

“T have no doubt of that at all,” I an- 
swered quite steadily. 

“Ah,” said Eliphalet Greer, “I thought 
we should understand each other. Good 
afternoon, Charles.” 

I closed the door of the countinghouse 
behind me. The sun, I remember, had 
warmed the clapboarding of the wall, for it 
was hot on my hand as I steadied myself. 
I was dizzy and my knees felt weak. What I 
had heard in the dusty little room must 
have been a Satanic interpolation of my 
own. Yet his words had been quite clear 
and ready for me to take or leave, as I 
might choose. They were still with me 
binding us together. Because I had listened 
to them without an objection, I felt con- 
taminated and uncleanly. It was not con- 
ceivable that he could have implied what I 
suspected. It was like looking at a picture 
and seeing in some unforeseen blending of 
shadows some sinister and ugly form one’s 
own imagination painted. 

A sudden impulse made me turn back to 
the countinghouse door, a sudden desire to 
be freed from what was on my conscience. 
I opened it without knocking, and took a 
step over the threshold. Eliphalet Greer 
had not heard me. He was seated before 
his table where he did his reckonings, 
staring straight down at its scarred pine 
surface, although there was nothing in front 
of him to look at. His face had gone white, 
and his lips were contracted like a man’s in 
pain. His hands, which were grasping the 
arms of his chair, kept closing and un- 
closing. The countingroom no _ longer 
seemed like a countingroom. The clerks’ 
stools and the ledgers with their columns of 
figures seemed like alien pieces of property. 

Without speaking as I intended, without 
a sound I tiptoed out again. Perhaps, 
after all, Eliphalet Greer and I had under- 
stood each other. And it was not the way 
the minister of the Prince Street Church 
understood him, nor its deacons, nor the 
Marine Society, nor his bankers. 

There is, however, one thing that I swear 
to. I meant no evil then, nor guessed where 
my action would lead me. I needed the 
money, and I was willing to earn it by 
going on a confidential errand. He had 
given definite reasons for sending me. It is 
true he hinted at something more, but, 
though it disturbed me, many things made 
it easy for me to set my mind at rest. 

By the next morning I knew I had mis- 
understood him. A man of his standing 
could never have meant what I thought. 
Surely he had only intended to tell me to be 
cautious, and to be armed in my own de- 
fense. Half the night I argued it with my 
conscience, and perhaps I blinded myself 
deliberately, yet [ swear I never knew I 
was doing a wrong. I believed, or per- 
haps I hoped, no wrong was intended, but I 
swear I never meant a wrong and never in- 
tended to commit one. 

Nevertheless, as I waited for the shore 
boat that spring afternoon eighteen months 
later, a weight of dread was on my shoulders. 
I had seen the island. I had done what he 
directed. In an hour, in less than an hour, 
Eliphalet Greer and I would be face to face 
again. Again I would see the lines on his 
face and the glitter in his eyes, and the un- 
ceasing motion of his fingers. Nor was that 
all. I was to see him in the house he had 
received as my father’s creditor, among our 
chairs; in the rooms that had been built for 
us we were to speak of something unhal- 
lowed, unfit to be mentioned in the daylight 
beneath the open sky. 

I could still see his face as he knelt on the 
deck while his lips moved in a silent sup- 
plication of his own. The echo of his cane as 
he brought it down on the quarter rail had 
hardly died away. I had been to the island 
and there was no doubt any longer of why 
he sent me. 

III 

HERE are few works by the hand of 

man as receptive of impression as a 
house. I have seen statues dug from the 
ground of Italy with dismembered limbs 
and rust-stained torsos, older than the 
most venerable vault in all Rome. I 
have seen paintings in the sepulchers of 
Egyptian kings whose richest provinces 
have been hid for a thousand years beneath 
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the desert sand. They are venerable rem- 
nants, but, broken as they are, dismem- 
bered, scratched and discolored, they have 
a way of defying the scythe and the hour- 
glass. They still wear the guise of eternal 
novelty, reminiscent of when the marble 
was fresh chiseled, and of when the paint 
was new, for the idea which brought them 
into being is as clear and unalterable as the 
elements. Buta house is a humbler matter. 
Give it a generation or two of existence, and 
it is older than the oldest masterpiece of 
art. It bears the trace of all the tragedy 
and the comedy of the human span. It has 
impalpable unspoken memories which will 
never go until its rafters drop and its walls 
are leveled. 

When Eliphalet Greer first brought his 
vessels into our harbor and opened his 
countingroom, my father was safe beneath 
a slab of slate that bore a verse of Horace. 
It was not the epitaph he wished. For sev- 
eral years before his demise he had amused 
himself with constructing fitting couplets 
to be put upon his tomb. The one which 
pleased him most I still have in an old let- 
ter, but it lacked the solemnity we associate 
with a final resting place: 


Dear Friends here is where I Lie 
But I lived Fast and I lived High 


It had been a pleasant house, built at a 
time when they loved carved cornices and 
Grecian pillars. Its windows were wide and 
generous. Its shutters and doors were 
green. It was square, built of English brick 
with a picket fence in front of it, and a gar- 
den. There was ivy on the wall, which rip- 
pled in the wind and gave shelter to the 
sparrows. Its hall, running from front to 
back, as was the custom then, always had 
the faint but refreshing odor of tobacco 
smoke and rum. Across the street, visible 
from the front door, were warehouses, and 
sail and rigging lofts, now painted a trim 
slate-gray with Eliphalet’s name in white 
above the lower windows. It was a com- 
fortable house for business, convenient to 
the shipping. 

When Eliphalet Greer purchased the 
estate he had the ivy removed, the garden 
planted to grass, and the doors and shutters 
painted the same shade as the business 
houses he had first acquired. In a single 
week he had altered it from a hospitable 
dwelling to a house that knew no vanity; 
and it was what he wished, for it satisfied 
his distaste for external show and unprofit- 
able refinement. He had done what he 
could, but there were some things he could 
not accomplish. There was a silence in the 
hall since he had been there, brooding va- 
cancy of sound, which only old houses have, 
not the silence of open places, but rather 
the stillness which comes in the wake of a 
voice or a footstep—a reminiscent un- 
natural silence. Nor was it wholly a lack 
of sound. Everywhere there was expectant 
vacant space, empty rooms, empty chairs 
and unused passages, built for the rapid and 
high living of which my father wrote. It 
was never made for solitude, not intended 
to be lighted by half a dozen candles. 

Eliphalet Greer had evidently been wait- 
ing, for he let me in himself. 

“The parlor, Charles,’ he said; 
know the way.” 

And as I walked forward I heard him bolt 
the door behind me. 

“Tt still grows dark early,’’ he added, and 
the reason for his statement was plain, for 
the folding shutters of the parlor had been 
drawn, and the whale-oil lamps were 
lighted. Though he might have added it 
still continued cold, he did not, nor did he 
seem to notice how chill it was, for not a 
stick was burning in the fireplace. Its gap- 
ing blackness against the chimney paneling 
was almost the first thing I noticed. 

It was a room for firelight. In its best 
days it needed the warmth and the gentle 
illumination of wooden embers. Without 
them the sooted emptiness of the chimney 
gave forth a chilling emanation which tran- 
scended physical discomfort. It was rather 
the lack of heat one felt than actual cold, 
and perhaps it was something more subtle 
and difficult of normal explanation. Our 
old parlor, where my father sat so often at 
an evening of cards, like the fireplace and 
like the hall, had the same emptiness and 
chilling vacuity. Against the low wainscot 
with their backs projecting over the lower 
strip of gray figured wall paper a row of 
carved mahogany chairs with shining horse- 
hair seats stood in a precise and dustless 
line, awaiting a company which would 
never come. Their reflections on the polished 
floor gave them an unwavering perma- 
nence. The table in the center of the room 
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was bare. There was not a picture on the 
walls. There was not an ornament on 
the mantel, except the two oil lamps with 
their wicks pulled low. 

I was suspicious as I stood there and 
looked about me. His parlor was too bare 
and spotless for an ordinary purpose. Each 
article of furniture was far too accurately 
placed. I turned uneasily toward him, and 
as our eyes met I knew he had been watching 
me all the while, half curiously, half nerv- 
ously from under his frosted eyebrows. We 
were both constrained and quiet. If there 
had been no other reason, that room would 
have made us so. He had moved toward 
the table, and was standing in the shadow, 
so that the gray of his hair began to blend 
with the wall’s dark coloring, but his eyes 
were still on me. Sometimes when I lie 
awake on a dark night I can remember 
them even now. 

I had a restless desire for him to speak, 
but he did not. Instead, according to his 
habit, he began playing with the heavy 
gold watch chain which still festooned his 
black waistcoat. It reminded me of an 
Arab rug merchant I had seen once at 
Algiers who ceaselessly drew through his 
hands a string of polished amber. Grasping 
the chain with his thumb and forefinger, 
Eliphalet Greer moved his hand back and 
forth, back and forth, so that his nails made 
a clicking sound as they passed the heavy 
links. Even his breathing was audible, 
the deliberate heavy breathing which comes 
of age. 

“Sit down, Charles,’’ he said. ‘‘No; 
over there, where the light plays on your 
face.” 

He glanced toward a chair as he spoke, 
but almost at once his eyes were back on 
me again. I sat down, and moved my feet 
nervously. He still stood up, seemingly 
lost in some mental calculation, still run- 
ning his hand back and forth over his watch 
chain, moving it faster and faster. I began 
to perceive a suppressed nervousness in 
that gesture. His voice was as even as ever, 
but his lips had a way of twitching as 
though they were busy framing words for- 
bidden by his will. Now and then he would 
throw his head up nervously, as though he 
were listening for some expected sound. 
Yet there was nothing to listen to, except 
the wind outside, which had veered to the 
northwest and was blowing steadily through 
the bare branches of the elms, 

A curious thought had come over me. I 
have said his eyes were a young man’s 
eyes, incongruous in a face like his, yet now 
they were not. In the half light where he 
stood, they had a depth and luster as if the 
sights of years were stored behind the cur- 
tain of each iris. They were like some 
porcelain tile of the kingdom of the Mings, 
as bright as new, shining and unabraded, 
and yet somehow within itself, the richer 
for the passage of time. 

“You can move now, if you wish,’’ he 
said; “it makes no difference any longer.” 

I was quite myself when he spoke that 
second time. 

‘What makes no difference?’’ I asked. 

There was a slight change in his expres- 
sion, but it was hardly a smile, scarcely a 
relaxing of his perennial solemnity. 

“Tt makes no difference,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause your face tells everything. You will 
never be good at lying.” 

“T have no intention of lying to you,” I 
replied. 

Eliphalet Greer drew a chair opposite 
mine and seated himself, a stiff forbidding 


re. 

“‘And I have no intention of having you,” 
he retorted quietly. ‘‘Sit down! Do I look 
young enough to discuss a point of honor? 
Sit down!”’ 

Imperceptibly the quality of his voice 
had changed, but only enough to make me 
conscious of the power that lay behind it. 
It was as though the embers of old passions 
within him brightened, glowed fitfully and 
relapsed among their ashes. 

“When you get as old as I am,” he said 
more evenly, “you will take these matters 
more quietly. Everyone is a liar according 
to his limits.” 

The sound of his own voice in that quiet 
house appeared to arouse in him a spirit of 
restiveness. I could almost fancy that he 
disliked the silence and that the weight of 
words made reassuring company. I know 
if I had been he I should not have cared to 
be in a silent place. 

“Yes,” he went on almost hurriedly, 
“that is one of the things I’ve learned. If 
you could gain by it, you, anyone, would 
lie to me; only you are not the man to do 
it. You’re not a man like Murdock. You 


( 


could never lie and keep your face sty 
and only a woman can lie with an hon 
look. Keep away from women, Char) 
any one of them could lead you by thenog, 


and me?”’ I asked. 5 
Where was the Eliphalet Greer who ¢ 
ried his Bible through the streets each 
day morning? Surely it was not hes 
opposite in the half light. The lamp ff 
flickered. Little shadows were da 
across his face. } 
“Nothing,” he said. ‘“ Perhaps you h; 
not had time to tell your story to one 
them. Remember if you do, Charle 
shall know it by your face.” | 
For a second or so he was silent, wa 
me, and tapping his forefinger softly 


an 


h, yes,’’ he continued, “I kno 
lying and deceit. Perhaps you w 
if you had a father who used a wh 
fifty years since he last struck me, 
welts are still on my back. } 
since I first saw a household of hy 
but I’ve seen a world of them s 
I’ve seen men smile with dirks 
their cloaks. I’ve seen them swea 
ship while venom was reeking in t 
Oh, I know a lie when I see it now 
ber, I know a lie when I see it, and] 
the man who lies to me.” : 

Startled by his outburst of 
could not frame an adequate r 
both fell silent, listening to the wi 
whistled in the trees outside, and 
hear his breathing again, louder and 
than it had been before. His yoie 
way of sticking to the memory. 
we both were silent its sound was 
still. Even a burst of rain tossed | 
against the windows like a handful of 
did not wholly dispel it. When he contin: 
to speak, its cadence only rose ag 
had never wholly gone. 

“Remember, Charles,” he said, 
sent you on an errand, and now 
truth I want. I hope you unders 

“You'll get the truth,” I answere 
paid me enough for it.” ‘Be 

Eliphalet Greer leaned back in his | 
but I think it was only by an effo 
that he did so. 

“Well,” he said, clearing his 
“Captain Murdock told me he an 
the island.” 


answered; ‘‘a clean coral bottom,’ 
“Ah,” said Eliphalet Greer, “ 
while since I put to sea, but I on 
close my eyes to see that island as 
out of the water.” 
But he did not close his eyes. 
half closed them, and I still coul 
glimmer beneath their drooping lids. 
“It’s like a mirage at first, when #l 
is calm. It comes up quickly unle 
are in the rigging. You stand on d 
there is nothing but the waste of 
Maker left it, until all at once, th 
the white beach, the palm trees 
first faint green of spring. What 
to go and forget the world! 
should I describe it, when you hav 
all?” j 
I wonder if it was dread of what I 
say that made his tongue run fre 
not think it was, for his face light 
spoke, as it always did when he 
ships and the water, as though the 
was fresh in his nostrils again and 
ing of the waves playing to his e 
“There’s no need to trouble yo 
scribing it,’’ I answered; ‘we were 
It was the place you meant.” 
“‘ And you went ashore alone?” h 
And the beauties of the island v 
forever in the clouds of our horizon. 
“Yes,” I said; ‘I went ashore 
told me to.” ve 
“Then,” said Eliphalet Greer, 
his eyes half closed, “‘tell me about 
self. You can do it better than I. 
“Very well,” I answered. “I 
crew at the oars. The tide was 10 
walked along the beach, looking for § 
but I did not see one, not anywhe 
Eliphalet Greer opened his eyes 
“Never mind the shells,’ he said; | 
beds were far offshore. What else did y 
look for?” 
“As I walked along the beach,’ 
“T kept my eye out on the 
vines that grew among the trees 
have walked about half a mile w 
an opening in those bushes, as 
had been cleared by hand. I walked 
it and saw it was a path.” Be 
(Continued on Page 145) 


‘(Continued from Page 142) 
alet Greer had ceased to lean back 
air. I heard him catch his breath 
|. His lips twitched upward and 
ivd immovable. 
4” he said; ‘‘go on.” 
syou advised me,’ I said, “I had 
a pistol with me. When I reached 
aa, and saw it was a path, I took the 
om my pocket.” 
sed again, curious to see the effect 
yvords, but he had bent his head so 
bs face was half in the shadow. 
‘ok it from my pocket,” I went on, 
<1 it, and put on a new cap. Then I 
Pe the path. Would you care to see 
ol? 
jalet Greer drew a rasping breath, 
b eyes left mine. He was looking 
s’ shoulder so strangely that I turned 
‘ked also into the vacant space be- 
», I was not used to shadows then. 
hough the room was bare, I could 
sesence that my words had conjured 
ef we two were no longer quite alone. 
itles,” he said very gently, ‘“‘you did 
draw your pistol. I knew you would 
«r judgment, but I do not care to see 
‘now what a weapon looks like.” 
talked up the path,” I continued. 
; quite open, not a vine was across it. 
| a leaf had fallen.. At the end of a 
hi yards I saw the bushes and the 
id been cleared ahead of me. There 
2 open space. On the opposite side 
sspace was a shelter made of woven 
nd thatched with palm leaves. It 
%t like a native house. It was 
y built, and there was a row of trees 
;of it. I watched it very carefully 
te path. Then I walked across the 
r 


) 


a Eliphalet Greer had leaned for- 


i,” he said; ‘‘I might have known. 
gt have known someone would be 
Squarely built, it was, you said? 
old be. But go on—where was he? 
: waiting for you?” 
id thought my account was simple 
josaic, but it must have held some 
of its own. He was rearing his own 
lary edifice out of my words. Did he, 
el the silence, and hear the faint 
r of the palm leaves? 

s he there?”’ he asked again, and I 
(not have known his voice. 


\,” said Eliphalet Greer; ‘‘he 
ne be. It’d be like him to be hiding 
«rees.”’ 
not believe he ever knew he had for- 
> himself. 
2 wasn’t in the trees,’’ I said. 
en where was he?”’ he asked sharply. 
u hear me? Where was he?” 
mbers within him were bright again, 
iz through the thin veil of his reserve. 
-dden he was an old man, shaken by 
ft gust of a passion with which he 
ho longer cope. It swayed him, like 
‘ushing through a half-dead branch 
ardened fibers creaked and groaned 
+ it. It was like some potent drug 
irs life’s waning faculties. His face 
fown a dull red. His body trembled 
slackened rope suddenly pulled taut. 
ke again, but a thickening in his 
imade his words scarcely distinguish- 
| 
here was he?’’ ‘he repeated. 
‘w should I know where he was?”’ I 
"ed shortly. ‘‘He wasn’t anywhere.”’ 
‘ly Eliphalet Greer raised his hand 
ichin. 
"where? ”hesaid. ‘‘Now that is very 


d?” I echoed. “I don’t think I un- 
ad you.” 

arles,” said Eliphalet Greer with an 
tion almost clerical, ““you may not 
tand, but I have grasped your mean- 
£ he was not there, where would he 
ess his soul had gone to a better place 
you and I must follow when our time 


ew uncomfortable. Eliphalet Greer 
aie placid, and his eyes were turned 
d toward the ceiling. ; 

*t know where his soul was —— 


dno more do I,”’ said Eliphalet Greer 
us} 4 “but there never was harm in 
never seen pleasure portrayed in 
le form. He could not conceal: 
t if he even tried to. It had crept 
ery phrase he uttered, laughing 

sh its cloak of piety. 
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E “Win sure I wish, as you do, Charles, that 
his soul is quite at rest.” 

“But I tell you,” I persisted, “I don’t 
know whether it’s at rest or not. All I 
know 2 

“——— js all any of us know,” said 
Eliphalet Greer with startling geniality. 

There are sad limitations of the flesh. 
Whether we pass to the other shore from a 
deserted isle or from a pillow smoothed by 
loving hands, all we can do is hope.” 

He paused and sighed in a manner that 
was far from melancholy, and I was enabled 
to say what was on my mind. 

“Mr. Greer,”’ I said, “you may think you 
understand, but you don’t. I said he 
wasn’t anywhere, and that’s exactly what I 
mean. He wasn’t anywhere on the island, 
his soul or his body either.” 

Until I spoke you could not have told 
what energy lay within him. 

It would have been no different if I had 
fired the pistol itself. He sprang up with 
such alacrity that the lamps flickered, and 
his voice had a snap to it, like rending wood. 

“What?” he shouted. ‘Not on the is- 
land? Where could he be if he wasn’t on the 
island?” 

“You know as much as I do,” I replied 
steadily. 

“You fool!’’ snapped Eliphalet Greer, 
bringing his fist down on the bare table. 
“Why didn’t you hunt him out? He was 
hiding. I tell you he was hiding. He hid 
as soon as he saw the ship.” 

_ There was an odd contagion in his ex- 
citement. Before I was aware of it I was 
answering with words as acrid as his own. 

“Nonsense!’’ I said. ‘You know well 
enough there’s no. place where a man could 
hide on that pocket-handkerchief of land. 
There isn’t a rock. There isn’t a hole. I tell 
you I went over every foot of it. I looked 
at every stick and pebble. I tell you who- 
ever was ashore there, whoever built that 
shelter and planted those trees, was gone.” 

Eliphalet Greer started to interrupt me, 
but I raised my voice. 

“Yes, gone! There was nothing left— 
nothing in the shelter, nothing anywhere; 
not a knife, not a shred of clothing. Who- 
ever had been there had gone quietly. He 
had even thrown dirt over the fire by the 
door. The whole place, the whole island 
was bare as a bone, and there wasn’t a bone 
in that God-forsaken place except fishbones. 
He had gone and taken everything with 
nim. 

Eliphalet Greer had been standing by 
the table. Now he placed his hand against 
it. He was no longer looking at me. His 
eyes no longer had their glint of intelligence. 
The light had gone out in them, leaving 
them dull and cold. The blood had ebbed 
away from his cheeks till they were as gray 
as his hair. 

“Gone?” he repeated in the monotonous 
tone of someone who walks in his sleep. 
““How long had he been gone?” 

“Not so very long,’ I replied; ‘‘I should 
say not more than six weeks before we 
anchored there. The clearing was quite 
open. So was the path, and vegetation grows 
quickly after the rains.” 

For a moment he stood motionless, with 
a glazed eye and livid face. There was a 
vague terror in his look, in the tense muscu- 
lar effort of his very stillness. 

“Damn him!” he eried. ‘‘May God 
eternally damn him!”’ 

Then I found myself swept away also, 
trembling and sick with a sudden revulsion. 
I might have closed my eyes before, but the 
truth was before me now, bold and indubi- 
table in every line of his face. 

“So that’s what your money was for!” I 
cried. “‘I know what you wanted now!”’ 

But he never heard me. He never moved. 
He was still staring vacantly into space. 
Already a change had come over him. The 
hollows of his cheeks and eyes had grown 
deeper, and a wisp of his long hair had 
fallen across his forehead, but he was no 
longer pale. Already there was a concen- 
tration in his glance of rapid orderly 
thought. He raised his hand with fingers 
distended to the white choker at his throat. 

“Damn him!” he cried again, and his 
voice was no longer wild. It was low and 

‘vibrant with another passion. 
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AD he been afraid, or had his blood 
merely been chilled by the somber 
coldness of a stormy evening? I wonder 
what thoughts were coursing through his 
mind: just then. They must have been 

_ “strange. fancies. } € 
_ saw them, pressing hard upon him, rending 
him with thin wild fingers, catching at his 


I could nearly believe I | : 
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| Between You and the Blue Skies 


ETWEEN you and the blue skies is the place 
where your hat goes. Up there on top of your 
head, it’s the first thing about you that people see. : 
Conspicuous in its isolation—separated from the rest : 
of your get-up—your hat can make or mar your whole 
appearance. 


Select your hat with care. This, to the better dressed 
man, means—selecta Young’s. Young’s Hats are famous 
not only for their smart styling and fine quality, but for 
their knack of making you look your best. 


This Fall, as always, Young has made the right hat 
for you. Drop into the nearest store that carries Young’s 
Hats and see it. You'll walk out of the store wearing it. 


Young’s at $5 is the standard of hat value the country 
over. Other qualities at other prices. The Young hat-box 
portrays ‘“‘The Sky-Line of the Nation”—a composite pic- 
ture of representative buildings of America’s great style 
centers, symbolizing the nation-wide popularity of Young’s 
Hats. Buy your Fall hat where you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO,, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


FELT HATS—STRAW HATS 


Wear Young’s Hats for correct 
and becoming style 
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BY DIAMONDS buect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Americu’s leading diamond importers 


For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by maiimwhich clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Fine Blue-White 
Absolutely PERFECT 


DIAMOND RING $135.00 


This beautiful 18k solid white 

gold Ring is exquisitely hand 
carved and pierced with the lat- 

est style platinum hexagon top. 
The fine blue-white absolutely per- 
fect diamond is of rare brilliancy. 
Money refanded if this ring can be duphi- 


7 cated elsewhere for less than $ 
$200.00. Our price directto you.. 135.00 


Platinum 
Diamond 
; ; Ring 
Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in 
solid platinum ring, 


which is richly carved 
18k solid white gold, and ‘exquisitely pierced 


and coved $79.00 ‘ork etece $200.00 


work effect 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


WAI White Gold 
Diamond 
Ring 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four small- 
er blue-white diamonds 
on the sides. The ring is 


YW carat. . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 
& carat . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
¥ carat . 73.00 | 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of ; 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee forfull 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4&> 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 

sizes, prices and 

qualities, $20.00 to 

$20,000.00, is con- =— 
sidered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


for 
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For Particular People 


JOLIET MACARONI CO, Joliet, Ill. 


For Girls 
CAmencan Gentleman 


BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 
Absolutely guaranteed blades of finest 
quality cutlery steel hardened 
and tempered. 


Strong, light and durable. 
Stays sharp. Clips even and neat. Easy 
quick spring action. Hand-fitting. Ad- 


Clips fast. 


justable cutting tension. Fine finish. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. 

At your dealer's, or we will send you 
one in neat box. Send nomoney. Pay 
postman $3.00 on arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5688 Rooseyelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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very breath. He seemed to be struggling 
against them almost with physical vio- 
lence, alone in the world which his life had 
fashioned. - What was it, I wonder, that 
brought the blood back to his cheeks again 
and set the light dancing in his eye? 

It was not any outside force, for the room 
was dark and chill. It was some flame 
within him, leaping up from the dead em- 
bers of the years, pouring life into dead 
tissues. It was warming him, imbuing him 
with resolution, like some rare and costly 
stimulant, until his hand no longer trem- 
bled, until his breath came and went with 


| the strength and regularity of youth. It 


was like the fanatic impetus of some old 
religious time, such as once brought old men 
to the battle and gave them strength to 
cross thesea. It was like the fire which still 
sometimes lights the weather-seared faces 
of New England, and yet not wholly like it. 
What was that potent elixir which gave him 
back his strength? Was it some alembic of 
the soul? Surely it was not faith or charity, 
and the light of hope could never have 
burned with such a wild and untrimmed 
flame. I wonder, after all, if that dis- 
traught old man may not have received a 
stab of truth in the blasphemy which Cap- 
tain Murdock uttered when the Felicity 
came in from sea. In the years which have 
gone since then I have often felt that faith 
and hope and charity have a way of drifting 
like the wreck above the water, while love 
and hate, and possibly even liquor, make 
the waves. I wonder, after all, whether a 
philosophic genius did not lurk behind Cap- 
tain Murdock’s red face and round nose and 
beady eye. There have been other more 
unlikely phenomena, but surely it was not 
love that warmed that heart of Eliphalet 
Greer, and no liquor could haye rid his mind 
of mist. 

No, the force which animated him was 
an unholy, ungodly thing. It dispelled his 
years and gravity. It changed him to a 
being of delicate sensibility. It softened 
him to a pliable and palatable good nature. 

‘*Charles,”’ he said, “‘you have acted like 
a determined and brave young man.” 

I wonder why I said nothing then. I 
wonder why I sat passively by and let him 
continue. I can never give a satisfactory 
reason unless it was a morbid curiosity. I 
only know it was through no desire of per- 
sonal gain or through no sympathy or 
liking that I remained quiet. 

“Yes,”’ said Eliphalet Greer; “I know a 
man when I see one. You’ve always had a 
reckless look, like a man who gets ahead. 
And you will get ahead. You are going to 
be a rich man, Charles. Do you know 
why?” 

“No, I don’t,” I said; “‘and what’s more 
you can’t tell me.” 

Eliphalet Greer leaned toward me arid 
placed his hand gently on my knee. 

“You’re mistaken, Charles,’ he said, 
more gently than before. ‘‘I can tell you. 
Do you think our relations are ended, now 
that we have transacted our piece of busi- 
ness? They’ve only begun. Don’t start so. 
I py listening when you spoke of that pis- 
tol.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I de- 
manded. 

“T mean,” he said evenly, “‘that you 
would have fired it.’ 

Somehow the world outside seemed very 
far away. Eliphalet Greer and I might 
have been anywhere at all except in that 
bare room—Havana, Cartagena, where the 
night air stirs the blood—yes, anywhere 
but there. In spite of myself my pulse was 
running faster and my thoughts ran impos- 
sible courses. Shadows were dancing behind 
him on the opposite wall, shifting, changing 
in shape as unfelt drafts played about the 
lamps. : 

“Charles,’”? he asked suddenly, “do I 
look like a quiet man?” 
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“No,” I replied; ‘‘not now.” 

My answer must have pleased him, for he 
nodded and rubbed his hands. 

“And I’m-not,” he said. “‘He’ll find 
I’m not.” 

“Who do you mean?” I demanded. 

Eliphalet Greer moved his head from side 
to side in a playful, knowing fashion. 

““You know who,” he said; ‘“‘but if I was 
only ten years younger, you wouldn’t 
need to know. If I was only ten years 
younger u 

His voice trailed into half asigh. He was 
back among the shadows. 

“But I’m not,’ he added. ‘“‘Somehow 
it gets harder to stand alone and see things 
through when you get old. I need someone 
who'll stand by me now; and you’re the 
man who'll do it.” 

““What makes you think I am?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t think,” said Eliphalet Greer 
testily. ‘‘I know it. D’you suppose I’d 
be going on to you like this if I didn’t 
know it?” 

To my surprise he was speaking rapidly 
and almost pleadingly. I tried to interrupt, 
but he only went on the faster: 

“No family, no friends, not even a 
woman—the whole world ahead of you and 
not a thing behind. What wouldn’t I have 
done with the chances you will have?” 

‘Would you mind telling me,” I in- 
terjected, ‘‘what you are trying to get me 
to do?” 

I noticed he had a way of being deaf at 
times, and he did not hear me now. 

“No; not even a woman. I’ve seen ’em 
look at you, but you’ve never looked at 
them. Never you mind, they’ll look at you 
all the more when you have your horses and 
your gardens. I’ll see you are a rich man. 
What won’t you be able to do, with an edu- 
eation and expensive tastes? Aha! I ean 
see your face light up! What’ll you do 
when you get out of those sea clothes, I 
wonder, and dress like a fine young gentle- 
man? And you will. Say the word, and 
you’ll be a gentleman tomorrow. Say it, 
and you'll be as rich as your grandfather.” 

““What’s the use of telling me this fairy 
story?” I asked. 

“BHvery word I tell you is the truth,” 
he answered with hot haste. ‘I’m making 
enough money out of my cargoes to share 
with you. I’ve had letters from the stage 
tonight. I’ve got two ships on the way 
from Guinea.” 

“From Guinea?’’ I echoed. I started, 
for I recalled Captain Murdock’s words on 
the deck of the Felicity, and a shiver ran up 
and down my spine. “‘ What are you bring- 
ing from the coast of Guinea?” 

Eliphalet Greer shook his finger at me in 
mock admonition. 

“Never you mind, my boy,” he chuckled 
hoarsely. “I guessed it’d give a thrill to a 
boy like you. Never you mind what’s 
coming from Guinea, but it’s as good as a 
load of King Elephant tusks if it gets 
landed right. Aha! I thought that’d fetch 
you! We'll go halves, Charles, when it gets 
ashore.”’ 

“Wait!” I cried. 
you're saying?” 

Eliphalet Greer made a gleeful sound 
and rubbed his hands. 

“Aha!” he cried. ‘I guess I’m not so 
quiet as you thought I was!’”’ And then 
he lowered his voice to its old staid and 
even tones. “I’m a lonely man tonight, 
Charles. I need a friend tonight, Charles; 
and you’re the man.” 

“What is it you want me to do?”’ I asked, 
and my voice was no longer steady. The 
shadow which the lamps had cast upon him 
seemed to be about me also, a thing of 
weight and dread. 

Eliphalet Greer rubbed his chin, and his 
long white fingers were remarkably steady. 

“What I want you to do,’ he said, ‘‘is 
hardly anything at all. I want you to stay. 


“Do you know what 
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here and be quiet. You have a. 
want you to use that pistol when [ 
word—that’s all.” a 
“You old pirate!” I gasped, startin 
my feet. ft 
I heard his chair clatter backward 
floor and he was up beside me, __ 
“So that’s what you thought 
shouted. “You thought you coul 
like an African, did you, Mr. Gr 
you know enough about them. 
hand off me! Do you think you 
me? Take away your hand!” 
“Don’t !’’snarled Eliphalet Gree 
you raise your voice to me.” 
And I stopped. Yes, in spite 
stopped. Something in the repre 
tone constricted my throat. Elip 
had grown as cold as ice. 
“Keep your tongue where 
hesaid. “I’m a long way from b 
“And I’m a long way from be 
murderer,” I retorted. 
“And would you mind,” he ag 
“telling me who asked you to b 
“There’s no use looking at me 
IT returned. “I know what you 
“Tf you think over what I se 
turned calmly, ‘‘I asked you not! 
to protect my property, and to 
a business enterprise. Is that y 
of being generous?” ‘a? 
“No,” I replied; ‘‘it’s what 
ing what you are, and being n 
your judgment.” . 
“T wonder,” said Eliphalet ¢ 
ingly, ‘‘what other gentlemen in tl 
would say if I told them of thi 
It would be better for you it I 
them. It shows you in a pect 
“But you won't tell them,” I 
Eliphalet Greer’s teeth clicke 
“‘And neither will you if you 
skin,” he said. 
I stepped past the table tow: 
“Perhaps,” I answered, “I 


“Wait!” he cried, and his s 
harsh and choked. “Do I unde 
not going to do what I ask?” 
I placed my hand on the la 
opened the parlor door, so tha 
from the black hall blew across 
Eliphalet Greer had moved to th 
was tugging at the drawer. _ 
“T wouldn’t do that if I 
said. ‘‘We ain’t standing to of 
“Wait!” he cried. uS 
He was leaning half across the 
shoulders were sagging and his 
bowed. In the draft of the hall 
of the lamps were flickering, 
within him seemed flickering al 
dying down. Yes; the light h 
eyes again, leaving them glazed : 
Once more he was an old and 
“You’re not going to leave 
asked. ‘‘Not leave me here a 
be 2 fool, Charles. Think what 
ing!’’ 
“ft know what I’m doing,” I 
“Wait!” he cried again. “O 
rill’s ships is leaving tomorrow 
you five thousand dollars if you gi 
her as a passenger.” : 
“T thought you’d find you | 
much,” I answered, and placed 1 
back on the latch. : 
“‘Charles,”’ cried Eliphalet — 
strangled voice, “I’ll give you 
sand dollars if you leave this toy 
“T’ve had enough® of your m 
answered, and stepped into the! 
‘Wait!’ shouted Eliphalet Gre 
D’you hear me?” ; 
His last words were lost in the ¥ 
closed the front door behind me. T 
no doubt any longer what Eliphal 
had wanted. 


: 
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« for their manly beauty, their tactful- 
snd wit. They wore blue serge suits, 
jorimmed straw hats and red roses. 
ewere to circulate, to arbitrate, to find 
y:d children for anguished mothers, to 
with gawky maidens, to watch for 
ekets; only as a last resort and to 
l or quell a riot were they to send a 
» call for the entertainment committee, 
latter group consisted of lumpy- 
1 d and big-fisted young men who 
heir orders. Political excursions out 
‘w York return to their docks occa- 
dy with all police whistles blowing, 
9 confess so the utter collapse of au- 
y is bad business for the management. 
Vs. Chris McShane and her daughter 
sy alighted from a cab and walked 
oy the pier toward the gangplank. Mrs. 
‘eiane, severe in black silk, wished to 
jsedately as became the wife of the big 
actor of the district. 
r husband had said, “I suppose some- 
dshould go, Mary; Jimmy’ll expect it.” 
®) wished to appear austere and re- 
od, and to let the world know that she 
as onoring the occasion with her presence 
j motives of policy only; but Peggy 
oa hat of lace and straw with a great 
insurface and she had to balance it in the 
sof the stiff wind from the river and tack 
idaff and go about to keep it on her bobbed 
and—the expression is her mother’s— 
ove Mrs. McShane the fidgets. 
‘tow do, Mrs. McShane?” said Jimmy 
lgan, shouting the name gladly. “And 
s little Peggy, is it? Now I wonder if 
a jaw-breaker in my pocket. Look, 
sy, and see.” 
‘Yo, thank you, Mr. Clahan,”’ said 
ay, tilting her head and looking down 
straight nose with an air that should let 
iClahan know that she was no longer 
_ Peggy and that she looked in nobody’s 
et for jaw-breakers. She marveled 
Hout pleasure at his prodigious mem- 
five years of convent boarding school 
intervened since last she had seen Mr. 
an. She would impress him with the 
ee exasperatingly, when she tilted 
snead the wind rushed at her hat and she 
ito right it with a swoop and then press 
ird down to windward to keep the hat 
\ sailing out over the river, and so she 
obliged to smile dazzlingly at Mr. 
lan. 
_beauty, Mrs. McShane,” said Jimmy 
lan in a stage whisper, twisting his 
k mustache. “A real little beauty. 
ck is her hair as the raven’s wing ——’”’ 
And short as the sparrow’s, Mr. Cla- 
,’ said her mother crisply. ‘‘ Don’t turn 
/silly child’s head with your blarney. 
ie, Peggy.” 
Oh, Tom!” shouted Jimmy Clahan to 
captain of the reception committee. 
Ind a place for Mrs. McShane and Miss 
hane!’” 
ig Tom Gentry, election district cap- 
, bowed to the ladies and took Mrs. 
hane’s extended hand. His glance held 
smomentarily, and then passed her and 
It steadily on Peggy. This fact, to- 
- with the insistent pressure of Peggy’s 
jw, reminded Mrs. McShane that her 
ghter was a big girl now and was not to 
id by idle while there were eligible 
ng men about. She introduced Tom 
itry to Peggy. Peggy took his hand and 
lit at the height of her chin, inclined her 
d and raised her limpid blue eyes to 
and held this attitude during four 
nds and until a meet response appeared 
‘om Gentry’s handsome face. Tom was 
; another nice fellow to Peggy, but she 
n't permit any nice fellow to hold her 
d in the firm but impersonal grasp in 
ch he might have held a door knob. 
Who is he?” she asked when Tom Gen- 
had departed after installing them 
sre they would be in the sunshine and 
iy from the cinders. 
‘He’s a lawyer. He comes from out 
st Somewhere—in Ohio. He’s a very 
sible young man, very sensible.”’ 
‘Oh, is he?” said Peggy without ap- 
val. “He has gorgeous eyes, though. 
n't you think he has gorgeous eyes?”’ 
‘Handsome is as handsome does.” 
‘You mean he is as good as he is beauti- 
anslated Peggy, stepping to the rail 
ook down. 
vhere goes your hat,”’ said Mrs. Mc- 
ne alarmedly, “Come back here out of 
vind! You would wear it. I wonder 
r. Clahan can be thinking of you, 
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the awful face you made when you bowed 
to him. You were looking up with one eye 
and down with the other and your mouth 
Was opened sideways.” 

“My hat was blowing off. Wouldn’t it 

have been perfectly awful if it blew right 
off while I was bowing to him?”’ 
_ She was convulsed with laughter at this 
insanely comic idea and she had to hold 
onto the railing until the paroxysm passed 
off; but she did not laugh aloud, as that 
would have been disgraceful with so many 
people sitting about; she grew red-faced 
and made squeaking noises. 

“Will you behave?”’ demanded her 
mother. 

“Oh, mother, come quick and see the 
frightful-looking man that’s coming along 
the pier!” 

“T don’t have to come on an excursion to 
see a frightful-looking man.” 

““You mean you can see one at home? 
T’ll tell daddy. Oh, but do look at this one 
for a change, will you?” 

That he was a frightful-looking man 
would have been news to Tot Gargan; he 
had looked at himself carefully before leav- 
ing home and it had seemed to him that 
there was no room for betterment. So now 
he strode along the pier with his chest well 
out and his hips well to the rear and with 
a seamanlike roll to his shoulders. His hat 
was down over one eye, and its inflammable 
brim just missed the smoldering end of the 
good five-cent cigar which jutted upward 
from a corner of his mouth. Tot was walk- 
ing so, with all danger signals displayed, 
because he had no ticket and he proposed 
to crash the gate, but he was none the less 
aware that he was beautiful and that he 
was causing many feminine hearts to grow 
tender. He slanted a glance upward from 
under the brim of his hat and he saw Peggy 
looking down at him, and he smiled sweetly 
and did a step, kicking a heel out behind 
him. Then he put aside thoughts of ro- 
mance, blew a blast of smoke at Jimmy 
Clahan and walked up the gangplank. 

“Oh, Tom!” called Jimmy sharply. 

Tom Gentry was standing with his back 
to the gangplank and temporizing with a 
grim-faced committee of mothers who were 
demanding that Mrs. Bettinger and little 
Bobby Bettinger be put off the boat at 
once because little Bobby had the whoop- 
ing cough. He excused himself and turned 
about in anticipation of greeting an honored 
guest. The turn put his six feet and two 
inches of height and two hundred and ten 
pounds directly in the path of the advanc- 
ing Tot. Tot expected opposition, looked 
forward to it, rather yearned for it. He was 
a man who liked his pleasure piping hot 
and with a dash of bitters, and when he 
went to a dance or keg party or dollar 
racket or wake or other festivity, he liked 
to start the fun with a fight. So now, hay- 
ing come into touch with a large and pre- 
sumably congenial person, he shouldered 
up to Tom and lifted from the hips and 
sent Tom teetering back on his heels. Tom 
frowned, but endeavored to smile; he sup- 
posed the assault to be a friendly bit of 
horseplay. 

“Ticket!’? shouted Jimmy Clahan, ges- 
turing. 

“‘There’s my ticket,’ said Tot, balling 
his fist. ‘‘Got two! Want one, fellow?”’ 

“You must have a ticket,” said Tom, 
apprehending the situation. 

“Come and get it,’”’ said Tot, slapping 
his hands together and squaring off. 

The committee of women shrieked and 
went to milling, snatching at their infants 
to get them out of harm’s way. Every- 
body in the vicinity got up and came for- 
ward to get a good view of the impending 
proceedings. It seemed to Tom that the 
new arrival could be suppressed and ejected 
quietly and without precipitating a riot or 
a panic. 

He swallowed his anger and said, “Go 
ahead now; we'll attend to you later.” 

“How about attending to me now?” 
jeered Tot. And then fury surged up in 
him equally with a sense of safety and he 
whirled his fists about and shouted, ‘‘ You 
or anybody else on the whole blamed boat!” 

Those nearest to him, having come to 
see and not to participate, turned their 
heads and looked at objects up and down 
the river, at the sugar works on the Jersey 
shore, at an approaching ferry boat, at the 
majestic Palisades and at historic Fort Lee, 
at such objects of scenic and historic in- 
terest as were mentioned in their maps and 
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guidebooks and at a few more that they 
had discovered for themselves but liked 
equally well. Tot surveyed the round of 
rapt faces; he cocked his bargain cigar at 
an acuter angle, inflated his chest and 
stalked into the forward cabin. He had not 
had his fight, but at least he was the ac- 
knowledged bully of the ship. 

Jimmy Clahan came up the gangplank 
slowly; his expression was grave and con- 
trolled; he nodded to Tom Gentry, but 
avoided his eyes. 

“They’re pulling in the plank, Jimmy,” 
said Tom, pointing. “‘We’re not starting 
with that gorilla on the boat, are we?”’ 

“Don’t appear to be nobody around here 
able to put him off, or even trying to, 
Tom,” said the leader. 

“Oh, yes, there is, Jimmy. Pshaw, I 
guess I could have handled him.” 

The old Tammany-war horse made an 
inarticulate noise in which were commingled 
anger and sorrow and derision. 

“Sorry, Tom. The people all seen it, 
though. They seen you.” 

“Did I do anything out of place Jimmy? 
I was very angry for a moment, but I 
thought I hid it. Was it so noticeable?”’ 

“Not a bit,” said the leader. ‘‘ You hid 
it fine, Tom. Afraid of raising a panic was 
you, hey? Well, there’s worse things than 
a panic for a young fellow that wants to be 
a politician in the Fortieth Assembly 
District.” 

From somewhere under their feet a 
hoarse voice was lifted in song, a voice in 
which there was a genuine sense of rhythm 
and melody: 


“T owe ten dollars to O’Grady. 
You'd think he had a mortgage on me life. 
He comes around to see me every evening 
And in the morning sends his wife.” 


“There he is now!” 

“Oh, let him stay,’’ growled Jimmy 
Clahan. ‘‘Don’t get nervous if he sees you, 
Tom. Send for me, and the next thing he 
knows he will be raising a panic in the river. 
I'll throw him off the ship myself!”’ 
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HEY disembarked at Newburgh, where 
the chowder was to be dispensed. While 

the caldrons were heating, the excursionists 
climbed the hill to Washington’s Head- 
quarters. Tom Gentry accompanied Mrs. 
McShane and Peggy. It was his official 
duty to attend them, as they were im- 
portant people. This reflection occurred to 
him when he was halfway up the hill and 
after he had searched his conscience, but it 
contented him and made him feel as self- 
effacing as though Mrs. McShane had been 
a catechizing old termagant and Peggy had 
been a cross-eyed maiden with a rose cold. 

There was a small museum of Revo- 
lutionary relics at this place, and the three 
tourists viewed Washington’s coat and 
sword and watch and other personal 
property formerly belonging to great men 
of old. They stood and stared decorously 
at the watch and tried to summon up 
remembrance of things past. 

“Have we seen everything?”’ asked Mrs. 
McShane anxiously as she raised her eyes 
from the ancient timepiece. “‘We might 
never have a chance to come here again, 
Peggy, and we must see everything.” 

“How is it there’s no chain goes with 
that watch?”’ said Peggy, lifting a narrow 
black eyebrow at Tom Gentry. “‘ Mother, 
why don’t you ask that nice old man over 
there to let you see the chain? Why don’t 
you, mother?” 

“T really ought to see it, since we’re 
here,’ said her mother; and she went to 
the drowsing custodian and said, “‘Excuse 
me, sir, but can you tell me where we can 
see the chain, if it’s here?” 

“In the corner yonder by the window, 
ma’am.” 

They went to see the chain. Peggy 
leaned on the railing about the relic and 
looked gravely down at it, and then she 
lifted the eyebrow again at Tom Gentry. 

“Oh, see here,’’ protested Tom, frowning 
down at the massive links. 

‘‘Did he say this is the chain that goes 
with the watch, mother?”’ asked Peggy. 

““Didn’t you hear him say that this was 
it?”’ said Mrs. McShane reprovingly. ‘‘He 
said so. Why are you so fond of flying into 
the faces of people who are older and 
wiser?” 

But a stubborn doubt lingered in her 
own mind, howsoever patriotically she 
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strove to suppress it, and she consulted the 
custodian again on their way out. 

“‘T understood you to say, sir, that that 
was Washington’s chain there by the 
window, did I not?”’ 

“You mean those three links of chain 
behind the railing yonder in the corner, 
ma’am? Yes, ma’am, that’s a piece of the 
very chain that was stretched across the 
Hudson down yonder by Stony Point to 
keep the British warships from coming up 
the river. Each link of that chain, ma’am, 
weighs seventy-five pounds. Yes, ma’am, 
it was fished up from the bottom years ago.” 

“Peggy, do stop that everlasting non- 
sensical giggling!’”’ said Mrs. McShane as 
they passed out onto the promontory from 
which the Father of his Country was wont 
to look with anxious eyes at the British 
men-o’-war. 

They went down to the picnicking 
grounds and were given each a box of 
lunch and a bowl of steaming chowder. 
After the feast was over they went aboard 
the Mary Powell and the ship started back 
for New York. 

The decks had been cleared for dancing 
and the company was soon footing it 
merrily to Stilgebauer’s Blue Danube. To 
each gentleman guest had been given a new 
corncob pipe and a bag of tobacco that 
smelled and looked like new-mown hay, 
and it was quite all right for a gentleman 
to keep his pipe in his mouth while he 
danced and to puff it comfortably over his 
partner’s shoulder. There was limitless 
beer, served in wattles, which are large 
glasses with handles. The beer came from 
bottles on which was written, ‘Private 
Stock—not over one-half of one per cent 
alcoholic content’’ and it was genuine 
near-beer, although it was handed out with 
meaning winks and accepted with mis- 
chievous chuckles. But everybody was in 
good humor and ready to take with good 

ill whatever they got for nothing, and 
they said it was wonderful how much beer 
a person could drink when he was on the 
water, and how uninstructed people were 
who thought that beer was intoxicating. 

Tom Gentry had left them. Several 
young men were dawdling about and shoot- 
ing inviting smiles at Peggy. 

“May I dance with them, mother?” she 
asked, moving her feet longingly. 

“On an occasion like this, certainly,”’ 
said Mrs. McShane gracioucty. ‘That is, 
providing you are not introduced to them. 
If you are introduced to them, they will sit 
down here and monopolize you and talk 
about themselves for hours, and they will 
bow to you on'the street and call around to 
the house and stay to dinner.” 

Peggy danced with the young men and 
they seemed to enjoy themselves in spite of 
the vast hat whose serrated brim scratched 
their noses and obliged them to dance on 
their heels. There was eager competition 
for her as the good ship steamed slowly 
down the broad river. 

The wise men of the Fortieth Assembly 
District were sitting in a bunch watching 
the dancing and talking politics. They 
were casting about for a good man behind 
whom to put the support of the Eskimo 
Club for the Democratic congressional 
nomination. Po 

“How about Big Tom Gentry?” sug- 
gested Judge Van Gilder with a calculated 
effect of having been struck by a new 
thought. 

“‘T like Krause,”’ repeated Marty Gran- 
niss, a local and prosperous gambler. 

“What have you against Big Tom?. He’s 
a good man and he’s a real Muldoon— 
straight organization man. He’s a high- 
class sort, too, a lawyer and a college 
graduate and a fine speaker, and still a 
good mixer and well liked by the people. 
Regular clean collar for the ticket, I 
call him.”’ 

“Krause got the jack. Has Tom got 
the jack?” 

“What do you mean by jack?” 

“Seven or eight grand.” 

“Five,” bargained Judge Van Gilder. 

“Ts he offering five?” 

“We oughtn’t to ask too much of a 
regular fellow like Big Tom.” - 

“We'll ask it and we'll get it,” said 
Granniss positively. ‘Now, judge, what’s 
the use of talking? There ain’t nobody is 
going to get on that ticket without putting 
up the jack, and you know it. I don’t have 
to teach you politics. He finds the jack or 
he stays off. How about it, Reilly? How 
about it, alderman? What do you say, 
commissioner ?’”’ 

“Well, let’s suppose he can find the 
money,” pursued the judge. ‘Is Big Tom 


\ 
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Bourke Cockran, neither were the Cohg 
or Dick Croker or other Tammany 
The Hall is wide open to any goo 
that can make the grade, and it 
question of where he was born or y 
his religion or who his people are 
don’t you doubt that Tom can find ¢ 
money. He’s got friends. Sturdevant. 
big roofing man, who lives across 
from the club, is as rich as a Jew ; 
do anything for Tom. Say, Jimn 
do you think of Big Tom for C. 
Jimmy Clahan was tilted back 
the rail and had taken no active 
discussion. 
from his mouth, looked hard at 
slowly, ‘“‘Big Tom is a nice bo 
He stopped with uttering 
conjunction and restored his 
mouth. 
“But what?” said the judge sh 
was justly put out, since he ha 
Tom Gentry’s name by prearra 
with the executive member. 
“You said, judge,’ said the ~ 
speaking past his cigar, “‘that T 
Hall starts every man with a 
and that it don’t give a hoot for 
ancestors unless they will come 
the poll with their boy and vote. 
right. It’s every man for himself 
the best man cop, and that’s w 
many goes on forever. I like 
He’s a nice boy and a square shoo 
while I’m the leader of this 
up to me to put the club behind y 
and see it don’t throw the wron: 
the pit; and what I say is, Big 7 
a winner. There’s something he ; 
something that no man ever went 
Tammany without; I’ve suspe 
some time and now I’m convinced. 
“The jack?”’ guessed Marty Gr 
“Tf that was all,’ said Jimmy 
“T know where he could make a 
Never mind now; I’m not saying.’ 
“Well?” said Judge Van Gild 
decidedly. 
“Speaking of Krause,” said 
Granniss. j 
Jimmy Clahan yawned, stretch 
thick arms out along the rail and 
the dancers. He would give his opi 
Krause after all his counselors 
their say. But now the politic blank 
expression left his face; his black ey 
lowered and his hands tightened on 
Tot Gargan had been drawn 
music as a moth is drawn to the li 
he approached the dancers he s' 
unison with the brassy tune blo 
Stilgebauer’s men. He had just w 
throat with a half pint of young 
whisky after teaching a song to the 
the engine room, but to attribute a1 
of his swaying to the liquor would 
underestimate grossly his power of 
bration. The whisky only made h 
right, fit for a fight or a frolic and ind 
in choice. 1 
His eyes beamed when he saw 
who was standing amid a group of 
gentlemen and giving to each of the g 
the joys of anticipation while she p 
fully dallied in! choosing her partner. 
brushed the aspirants aside, put his 
‘about Peggy’s slim waist and pulled | 
to him. 
“Come on, kid,” he said. ‘‘Let’s 
“But I’m sitting out this one, 
am,’”’ protested Peggy, resisting him 1 
effectually. ‘‘Let me go, please.” 
“Say, kid, behave or I’ll smack you 
said Tot. ‘‘Be nice now, and I’ll show 
a new step that’s a nifty. Hear me, 
you? What’s the matter with your 
Can’t you dance? That’s all right; 
tight onto me and we'll go like a til 
and Towser’s tail. Do-la-la-la-la-la-la, 
la-la-la-la-la! Shake ’em, kid, they aa 
lamping us!”’ 4 a 
They were, indeed, attracting attentiol 
but Tot wanted more of the same. F 
valued himself on his dancing. He bi 
into couples, upsetting them; he pra 
forward with the struggling Peggy 1 
arms and used her’ as a bumper. 
merry fellow and liked his joke, 
sense of humor was primitive. One 
rearward lurches halted in a jarring 
lision. He looked over his should 
into the set features of Thomas Jeff 
Gentry. The captain of the rece! 
committee wrenched his arm free of 
and threw him back onto his heels. 
“Let her go,” said Big Tom. 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“Ts that so?” said Tot, seeing Peggy 
slipping away from him and recognizing 
the big man whom, he supposed, he had 
already cowed. 

His knees crooked; he turned slightly to 
the right and he swung his solid fist at 
Tom Gentry’s face. Tom, through good 
luck or good management, stepped inside 
the path of the fist and threw up a fending 
forearm. Tot caught him in a hug that told 
Tom he was dealing with a man who was 
stronger than he. Tot tried to back-heel 
him and throw him down, but Tom’s heel 
was elusive and his forearm was instantly 
jammed under Tot’s heavy blue chin. The 
dance broke up in a hubbub of shouting 
and shrieking. Men about strove to lay 
hold of the antagonists, but the two were 
intent on their quarrel and were dis- 
associated from their environment. It 
seemed to each of them at the moment that 
any interference was inimical, and they 
hurled the intending peacemakers away. 
There were calls for the entertainment 
committee. 

“Let ’em alone!’ bellowed Jimmy 
Clahan, while his teeth met through his 
cigar for vindicated pride and joy. 

The fighters had broken and were stand- 
ing six feet apart; Tom Gentry had sprung 
back. Retreat had no honorable place in 
Tot’s theory of military tactics. He had 
fought many a grueling battle and he was 
as incapable of learning a new thing as is 
any war-worn old general. Straightforward 
frontal attack was his only plan of cam- 
paign. So now heshambled grimly forward 
to give and take. He began to swing again 
before he had crossed more than half the 
intervening space. If this big fellow over 
against him was a man at all, he too would 
swing, and it would be seen, then or later, 
who would be first to reel. 

Tot swung. The terrific force of his 
gesticulation turned him half about, and 
thereupon something exploded under the 
right side of his jaw. The explosion didn’t 
hurt him; it filled the inside of his head 
with a blinding glare of white light and he 
heard a sound like the twanging of a 
stretched string. And then he was on his 
hands and knees and was wearing a puzzled 
smile. His head cleared almost instantly, 
and he jumped up and rushed again to the 
attack. Again there was the same livid 
glare, but this time the string had not 
twanged and he did not fall; he was merely 
brought up all standing as if he had run 
his head against the pole of a truck. He 
knew that something was wrong and he 
was quite assured that the fault did not 
lie with him. 

“Why don’t you fight?” he cried taunt- 
ingly. 

He saw the big fellow there with chin on 
chest and shoulders rounded and blue eye 
intent. Tot clapped his hands to his face, 
lowered his shaggy head and charged. Tom 
Gentry stepped aside, tripped on an ob- 
stacle and was struck by the rushing Tot 
and hurled up against a deck house. Tot’s 
fist crashed against the side of his head and 
shook him so that he fought back for an 
interval without sense or plan. But even 
so, the motions of fence and assault that 
he had learned in the high-school gym- 
nasium at Frankfort, Ohio, were more 
efficient than those to be learned in New 
York street fights and barroom set-tos. He 
kept his elbows well in and pumped his 
blows home through the shortest possible 
distances, while Tot put all he had of 
manly strength and vigor into every blow 
and delivered it with a round-arm swing. 
The tattoo beaten by Tom’s fists distracted 
Tot and made him swing even more slowly; 
he straightened for a supreme stroke. 

“Bring it up, Tom!” bellowed Jimmy 
Clahan. “Bring up that right or I’ll punch 
the tar out of you myself!” 

To what extent the threat of the gray- 
haired leader invigorated Tom Gentry is 
not determinable, but he did bring up his 
right fist and plucked again the string that 
was connected somehow with Tot Gargan’s 
massive jaw. Tot sat down this time and 
then sank back until he had assumed an 
easy posture, resting his elbows on the deck 
beneath him. He was smiling without 
intelligence; he had literally been knocked 
silly. His daze was of short duration and 
he was quickly planning to rise and fight 
again. His first conscious sentiment was 
one of contempt for Tom Gentry’s prowess. 

““He don’t know how to fight,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘He could put the boots to me 
now and kick my head off.” 

But then the entertainment committee 
intervened and laid violent hands on him; 
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they dragged him to his feet and hustled 
him away. He went tractably, after a rash 
refusal, and shortly he was walking with 
them in all amity and telling them with 
relish about the battle and about the things 
he would have done to Tom Gentry if 
people had only laid off. 

“Sit down, Tom, my son,” bubbled 
Jimmy Clahan, patting Tom Gentry with 
both hands. ‘Sit right down here along- 
side the judge. Judge, move over. Say, 
Tom, that right cross was a doll baby. Oh, 
boy, you put everything in that one but 
the boat’s license! Where did you get it 
from, Tom? Say, you ain’t a pug, are you? 
Not holding out on us, are you? Here, 
Tom, smoke a good cigar. Hey, find his 
hat! Hey, find this sleeve out of his coat! 
Put your dogs on the alderman’s chair, 
Tom, and rest good. Say, Tom, how would 
you like to run for Congress?” 

“Wait up, Jimmy. What about Krause?” 
said Marty Granniss. 

“Krause? Who’s Krause? Never heard 
of him. Don’t want to hear of him. The 
boy we send up to the scratch has got to be 
a fighter, and here he is. Fight? Fight 
like a race horse! Am I right, judge? What 


say, Spellacy? You’re dead right I’m 
right! If I was any righter I’d see a 
doctor.” 


“You don’t need me here, gentlemen,” 
said Tom Gentry, rising. “I’m going after 
that gorilla. He ought to have a beefsteak 
on that eye.” 

“What did I tell you?” chuckled Jimmy 
Clahan when Tom Gentry had left them. 
“Ts he a politician? Tell me, somebody!” 

“T wonder would he beat me,” said 
Peggy, looking with widened eyes at an 
approaching cab after the ship had docked. 

“Would who beat you?” asked her 
mother. 

“Mr. Gentry.” 

** And why would Mr. Gentry beat you?”’ 

“Because cave men beat their wives. If 
he lays one finger on me, I will wait until 
he is asleep and then I will come at him 
with a shoe and ed 

She clenched her teeth, while an infernal 
glare that would have become Jael the 
nail driver appeared in her blue eyes, and 
she lifted her fan of pierced sandalwood; 
but she ended by waving her fan gayly and 
smiling demurely from under the brim of 
her hat. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt was Mr. Gentry. He bowed to us. 
Oh, mother, he is madly in love with me. 
I could see it in his eyes the very first time 
he looked at me. Mother, let’s not take 
this cab, and we will walk by the clubhouse 
and a 

“Get in, get in,’”’ said her mother tartly. 
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OT GARGAN’S left eye gave to that 

side of his face an aspect that was at 
once Chinese and negroid. He could not 
see out of it at all, but he valued it none 
the less for that. In ceasing to be an organ 
of commonplace utility, it had become a 
badge of honor and a thing of beauty. He 
walked from the pier with his hat tilted 
over his right eye so as to expose the closed 
eye to public admiration; he was obliged 
to tilt his head in the opposite direction in 
order to see his way and to make sure that 
he would be recognized by his friends. He 
marshaled phrases against the thrilling mo- 
ment when someone should cry to him, 
“Hey, Tot, where did you get the big 
lamp?” 

He was nearing Eighth Avenue when his 
single-eyed search for an auditor to whom 
he might teach his tale resulted in his 
sighting the good fellow who had insisted 
on sharing with him the found money. The 
sharper was standing on the corner of 
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Eighth Avenue and One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, preening himself in 
the mellow evening sun and watching with 
bleak and brooding eyes the flowing stream 
of shoppers. Tot stalked up to him and 
took him by the arm and smiled at him. 

“Oh, hello, hello there, Mr. Gargan!” 
said the sharper with hardy cordiality. 
“Went to the outing, I see. Have a nice 
time?” 

“Say, fellow,” said Tot, ‘was that good 
money you give me?” 

“How do I know?” said the sharper. 
“T didn’t make it.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, anyways, the bank 
would not take it and they said it was no 
good, so I want my twenty-five dollars.” 

“Quit your kidding.” Py 

“Say, fellow,” said Tot earnestly, lifting 
his right fist to the sharper’s nose, “I am 
going to kid you with that. Do I get my 
twenty-five dollars?’’ 

“Why, certainly you do, now that you 
ask for it like a gentleman,” said the 
daunted sharper. ‘But don’t you think 
you can bulldoze me. No, sir, you can’t. 
You wait right here, Gargan, and I’ll run 
up home and bring back your twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“T’ll run too,” said Tot. 

“What do you mean? Do you doubt 
me? See here, Gargan, if you take that 
attitude you won’t get your money.” 

“T won’t?” growled Tot, moving to go 
into action. 

“Ah, say, Gargan, take a joke, can’t 
you? Let’s go some quiet place. Let’s 
walk over this way. Where’s the fifty?” 

“T ain’t got it no more.” : 

“You ain’t got it? What are you trying 
to do—gyp me? Why, say, Gargan, I got 
a good mind to haul off and—don’t get 
sore now, will you? You're hurting my 
arm. Take a joke, can’t you? But look 
here, you don’t expect me to give you back 
the twenty-five when you don’t give me my 
fifty, do you?”’ 

“T’ll get it for you. Let’s walk over this 
way. A blind man changed it for me, but 
he only give me three-seventy-five. There 
he is now. That’s him. See him? Come 
on over and I’ll get you your fifty.” 

They went to the blind beggar, who was 
still sitting on the doorsill of the vacant 
store. 

The sharper was cheered at the prospect 
of engaging in a money-changing transac- 
tion with such people, and he said heartily, 
“Tl show you I’m a regular fellow, Gar- 
gan. You got that three-seventy-five on 
you yet?” 

“Hey, pop,” called Tot, shaking the 
blind man from his reverie. ‘‘ You got that 
fifty berries? The fifty berries you give me 
three-seventy-five for this morning!”’ 

“Tl call an officer,’ whimpered the 
blind beggar. 

“It ain’t no use talking to the likes of 
you,” said Tot contemptuously. And he 
threw the blind man over and pinned him 
down and went methodically through his 
pockets. ‘Oh, boy, he got more kinds of 
money than a slot machine! Here’s a roll 
would choke a dog. Holding out on Billy, 


he was. Look, he got almost seventeen 
dollars.’ 

“Police!” shouted the blind man. 
“Help!” 


“Let’s take it and lam,” said the sharper 
nervously. 

“Not me,” said Tot. “I wouldn’t rob a 
beggar; it’s bad luck. Look, here’s your 
fifty; 1 know it by the cock-eyed pitcher. 
Take it.” 

“Here comes a cop!”’ 

“What are you wanting to run for?” 
said Tot holding his arm. ‘‘ We ain’t doing 
the blindy nothing.” 

“Help! Help!” bawled the beggar. 


\ 


September 20, 192: 


A citizen stood on a corner below an 
waved his arms in entreaty and shouted 
and shortly a patrolman ran up to hip 
with ready club and was directed towar: 
the money changers. He came bounding 

“‘What’s coming off here?”’ he demanded 
seizing the sharper. 

“There ain’t nothing coming off, officer,’ 
said Tot, standing his ground. ‘‘We wa) 
just changing fifty dollars for this ok 
gentleman.” | 

“You’re a liar,” said the patrolman 
“You stand where you are. Say, daddy 
do you want this pair of gorillas to chang, 
afifty for you?” ‘= 

“Yes,” said the blind man, after reach. 
ing out and fingering the officer’s eoaj 
lapels. ‘‘If it’s a fifty-dollar bill, officer, | 
want it changed, but don’t let them giye : 
poor blind man any bad money.” 

“So that was your game, was it?” sai¢ 
the patrolman with hot scorn. ‘Nice mer 
you are, going around and shoving queei 
money onto blind men. Give him his 
change and beat it.” 

“What’s the matter with giving him 
back his fifty, officer?’’ suggested the 
sharper smoothly. ° | 

“No, you don’t,” said Tot. “You change 
that fifty or I’ll knock your block off.” 

“Ah, don’t get fussy,” grumbled the’ 
sharper. “I'll give him the dough. 1] 
didn’t say I wouldn’t, did 1?” He drew 
out a roll of bills and counted off twenty- 
five dollars. The officer inspected each bill! 
carefully before passing it to the beggar.,| 
“There’s his dough. Came clean, didn’t 1?” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” said the patrol- 
man. ‘‘What do you mean? Say, I’m not 
going to lose time with you birds. Come’ 
on along to the station house and we'll 
talk this over.” : 

“Don’t get so noisy,” snarled the 
sharper. ‘‘Did I say I wouldn’t give him 
the other twenty-five?’’ He went to strip- 
ping the roll again. 

“Right,” said the officer, after the final 
counting. ‘‘Now beat it, both of you.” | 

“But what about my twenty-five?” 
cried Tot. ae | 

“T told you, didn’t I?” said the patrol- 
man. ‘On your way!” 

“Do you see Billy anywheres about?” 
asked the beggar eagerly, rising to his feet 
after shoving the money into his pocket. 
‘*He’s not watching me, is he? He'll take 
it all off me. Please, officer, put me on a 
Willis Avenue car and I’ll get up into the 
Bronx to my sister’s house before Billy 
comes back. He’s been keeping me over in 
Augie Eichenlaub’s flop and making me 
work for him. Thanks, officer; you won't 
lose anything by helping a poor blind man.” 

“You heard me, didn’t you?’ shouted 
the policeman, flourishing his stick at the 
reluctant Tot. a 

Tot went away slowly, burning with a 
sense of injustice. But he was mercurial 
and ready to accept substitutes cheerily, 
and at last his face lightened in anticipa- 
tion and he said to himself, ‘‘What I will 
do, I will find that bird and I will take 
twenty-one dollars and_ twenty-five cents 
out of his skin. Yes, I will give him a 
beautiful bust on the beezer!”’ ; 

He hurried in the wake of the sharper, 
clenching his fist into an iron ball where- 
with to smite his whilom comrade. He did 
not catch up with the sharper, who was 
skilled in the subsidiary art of vanishing 
into air. Tot’s pace slackened, and when 
he saw a shawled woman carrying three 
docile green birds on a stick he forgot the 
sharper and feed the woman to induce a 
bird to tell his fortune. He learned a 
the bird that he would cross water, would 
inherit money and spend it, and would 
finally marry rich, after being fiercely fought 
for by a beautiful blonde and a beautiful 
brunette. 

It seemed to Tot that this was the end 
of a perfect day. He went down Eighth 
Avenue, swinging his shoulders and casting 
about for a song. He found a snatch to 
suit him and he lifted his face and bellowed 
in a volume that vied with the thundering 
wheels of the Elevated train overhead: _ 


“The blast it blew the whole job up; the 

cripples laid around. 

They asked a judge to hang Tim Murney 
but he could not be found. x 

‘He rests in pieces,’ said the judge. ‘Hes 
up there in the sky. , = 

What can we do?’ And with one voice the 
other Turks did cry, 

‘We'll have revenge upon the man ie 

at 


treated us so savage. 
We'll fix that Turk,’ they said, ‘we'lle 
cold corned beef and cabbage!’”’ . 


| 


ce. IL eall that dramatic, if true, for 
n and Hill and Morgan and Schiff 
-e all big men, and as protagonists of a 
\il Street drama you couldn’t beat them. 
», scene in Harriman’s office, where 
iff, a great banker and a good man, 
ided for mercy, at the cost to his asso- 
es of a great victory, I consider infi- 
‘ly more dramatic than the cheap 
-odrama of the Samuels story.” 

‘But unfortunately your story also is not 
p,” I said. 

How do you know it isn’t?’’ he chal- 


Thave no doubt Mr. Schiff pointed out 
Mr. Harriman the need of what you 
/ht call an intelligent magnanimity. But 
kneeling and the words that made the 
ty so dramatic are probably pure in- 
stions,” I said. ‘‘ You will find that most 
»he dramatic incidents of Wall Street are 
jitious.”’ 

‘You cannot prove that it didn’t happen. 
jare were no witnesses, and both men are 
d. I believe it.” 
‘hat is the trouble. 
such stories. 

fhe senior partner of a brokerage firm 
sh whom we are often associated in our 
smotions felt called upon to remember 
t fateful Blue Thursday, May 9, 1901. 
‘Tl tell you a truestory. It happened 
I was on the floor then. On the 
of the panic everybody was swamped 
selling orders by frightened holders. 
» were busy as blazes. I didn’t have 
ne to do any thinking. I let the office do 
it. I got my orders and executed them 
best I could in that sort of market. 
‘Well, I got an order to sell one hundred 
ares of N. P. at the market. Mine not to 
ison why. I just dashed into the frenzied 
d about the Northern Pacific post and 
in time to sell that stock to a lunatic 
(0 paid me seven hundred dollars a share 
‘it. Then I rushed off to execute my 
ier_ orders. All reports from the floor 
re late in reaching the offices. Every- 
jy was in the same plight. Finally I 
it over a batch of mine. When the notice 
the sale of one hundred shares of N. P. 
iched my partner he hit the ceiling. It 
ms the order was to sell one hundred 
P., and instead of ‘U’ I had read ‘N.’” 


People always be- 


S 
A Blunder That Paid a Profit 


“There I was, short one hundred shares 
a cornered stock. I didn’t know what 
2 price was. You couldn’t tell anything 
m the tape, because the ticker was 
een or twenty minutes behind the 
ket. But I had heard the shouting of 
me maniacal fellow member, informing 
2 world the Northern Pacific had just 
d at one thousand dollars a share. 
ushed over to the N. P. post. I was a 
ned man. I was sure that to buy back 
2 stock I had no business to sell I’d have 
pay at least two thousand dollars a 
are. A loss of two hundred thousand 
lars was no bagatelle to me in those 
ys. And moreover, it was entirely my 


ilt. 

“When I got to the N. P. crowd imagine 
surprise at hearing one of the specialists 
er one hundred shares at 250. I should 
ve grabbed that hundred, but on general 
nciples, or more likely, by force of habit, 
id 200 for a hundred, and got it. I was 
rely able to write down the transaction 
my pad, I felt so weak. I don’t know 
w I managed to get to our telephone and 
ort so as to ease my partner’s mind. As 
mas Thad done so I got the fright of my 


‘I mean, I felt really scared only after 
vas out of danger. Instead of being out 
0 hundred thousand dollars the firm was 
fifty thousand dollars, but I was barely 
e to throw an arm around my telephone 
rk’s neck. I held on to him while a cold 
eat just poured out of me. It was the 
rst wave of fear I ever felt. That always 
uck me as a curious thing—the fright 
it came too late.”’ 
[ couldn’t see much drama in that, and 
aid so. I suppose it got to be a hobby of 
@, for I often found myself involved in 
cussions about how much romance one 
ds in Wall Street. I have always held 
it nothing in or about the stock market 
compare with the romance of our 
oads, the locating and building of any 
our big systems. The star customer of 
® of the largest commission houses in 
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Wall Street once said to the head of the 
firm in my hearing: 

“You professional Wall Street men who 
feed on ticker tape are forever harping on 
the losses and profits. You seem to think 
that if only these are large enough or unex- 
pected enough they must perforce be 
dramatic. You even turn near-losses into 
tragedies. The vanishing of paper profits 
you broker-dramatists raise to the dignity 
of legitimately blasted hopes. Your favorite 
curtain is usually wet with utterly unneces- 
sary tears. I’ve got so that if I call the turn 
in the market I instantly think in terms of 
high comedy. When I lose I promptly per- 
ceive a moral lesson or another warning to 
lead a brokerless life unless I wish to re- 
main a customer to the end of my days. 

“Tve been in Wall Street many years; 
I mean, of course, trading in brokers’ offices. 
So far as I ean remember I’ve seen but one 
genuinely dramatic thing. I’ve been 
through three booms and nine panics and 
have known hundreds of brokers and cus- 
tomers, so my facilities for obtaining free 
theater tickets down here have been as 
good as the next man’s.” 


Caught on a Falling Market 


“The episode I have in mind occurred on 
February 1, 1917. The German unrestricted- 
submarine warfare note was made public 
after the close of the market, January thirty- 
first. The next morning before ten there 
wasn’t a broker’s office in the United 
States that was not wondering fearfully just 
what the market would do that day. That 
there would be a break went without saying. 
Bulls and bears and neutrals all agreed on 
that; but the extent of the break was all 
that was left to guess at. Of course it would 
be pretty bad. 

“T was trading in the office of Sheldon, 
Pratt & Co. It so happened that I wasn’t 
long or short of anything. It wasn’t due 
to my brains that I owed that happy con- 
dition, but to luck. I had decided to go 
South for a rest, and I never take the stock 
ticker along with me. I had closed out all 
my deals. 

““However, knowing that it would be a 
great day on the Stock Exchange, I went 
downtown and got to John Sheldon’s office 
before the opening, full of a natural curi- 
osity, but also hoping I might do something 
useful for my heirs. 

“Tn less than five minutes I saw that 
everybody in the office was long of some- 
thing or other. I couldn’t help knowing it; 
the customers’ faces megaphoned it. Of 
course I didn’t keep your books, so I 
couldn’t give the harrowing statistics of 
every account in the office. But I found 
out, without trying, that Russell Salmon 
had five thousand bales of May cotton and 
one thousand shares of Bethlehem Steel, 
which had sold as high as 422 on the day 
before. He asked my opinion as to what 
would happen. I couldn’t pronounce a sen- 
tence of death on a friend of mine of whom 
I was as fond as I was of Russell. So I 
shook his hand in silence. But that wasn’t 
enough. He had been stunned by the 
awtul silence of his fears all night long and 
now in the light of day he passionately 
craved vocal sounds. 

“T could not think of verbal sedatives, 
but knowing the danger of even appearing 
to share his misgivings I frowned as angrily 
as I could. Then I said gruffly, ‘Don’t be 
a jackass!’ 

“““ Aw!’ he said disgustedly. 

“Tt can’t possibly be as bad as your 
nerves lead you to fear,’ I assured him. 

“*VYou are the jackass,’ he said, and 
turned his back on me. He had been too 
miserable too long to find any comfort in 
my way of comforting him. 

““What’ll you bet?’ I said. But he 
turned, gave me one murderous look, and 
again permitted me to study a spot on his 
coat between the shoulder blades. I there- 
upon began to figure what he stood to lose 
on his May cotton and his Bethlehem 
Steel. I thought, having been infected with 
his pessimism, that cotton might go off 
one hundred points, possibly two hundred. 
And Bethlehem might break twenty or 
thirty points. Russell wasn’t a multi- 
millionaire and the slump was going to 
pinch him. He had been a picturesque 
cusser, with an amusing habit of stammer- 
ing at the top of his voice when he was 
excited. I was going to keep my eyes on 
him. 


“The air was full of suspense. You were 
made aware of it as definitely as if a colored 
searchlight had been turned on. You 
heard—or thought you heard—appropriate 
low musie played by one of those ghost 
orchestras that you both hear and don’t 
hear at, one and the same time. I don’t 
think I am particularly imaginative, but I 
thought of all these things. I have a sort 
of theory that intense emotions start psy- 
chic emanations from humans and you feel 
your own heartstrings vibrate in sympathy 
with the vibrations in others. When a 
thousand people are attuned that way, all 


sorts of curious things can happen. Of all ° 


the phenomena of mob psychology, that is 
the most curious to me; and it isn’t merely 
the contagion of example or some manifes- 
tation of the herd instinct either. I re- 
member the same thing in the café of the 
Waldorf on the night of May 8, 1901, the 
eve of the Northern Pacific panic. 

“In John Sheldon’s customers’ room 
were forty or fifty men full of the same 
fear. The cause of that fear was one. The 
psychic vibrations were therefore all alike. 
I tell you, the effluvia from the quaking 
souls got into my system. Presently I had 
but one thought—to duck. I didn’t know 
what, but it was coming. I all but held up 
my arm to ward it off, every time some- 
body said something in a husky voice. I 
guess all throats were dry there. 

“Ten o'clock! The ticker began to click 
in that inhuman way it has at times, so 
different from the tinkle of it when things 
are going your way. ‘That’s no phrase. 
Why, I’ve known men to guess ten times 
out of ten whether the market was weak 
or strong by the sound of the ticker. It now 
made me realize gratefully that it wasn’t 
my funeral. It made a change. I no longer 
shared the common fear. I was a spectator. 
I therefore looked expectantly at Russell 
to see what he’d do. How would he take 
that ruthless surgery—the parting of a man 
from his savings? Financial phlebotomy, 
they used to call it. But it is more than 
mere bleeding. 

“Russell was facing the quotation board. 
The ticker had clicked off a half dozen quo- 
tations before he took a long deep breath. 
The the breath went out in one prodigious 
sigh. 

“He still had not looked at the quota- 
tions. His eyes were following instead the 
feet of the red-headed board boy. There 
were two board boys there, but the red- 
headed one was nearer to Russell. I could 
hear loud breathing from the customers 
who were seated near me. From the groups 
by the ticker came a jumble of voices and 
fragments of oaths. Clerks darted in and 
out of the room. If one of them spoke to 
a customer it was in a hurried whisper, as 
though he had a lot to say before a cus- 
tomer breathed his last. I never saw so 
many tortured faces in such a small space 
as were crowded into John Sheldon’s office 
that morning. I noticed also that the 
grimaces all suggested copies of the same 
original. It was only after I noticed the 
family resemblance of all those lips that I 
realized the why of it. These were brokers’ 
customers and they were all hurt and all 
were trying to bluff it out facially. The 
same thought, the same pain, the same 
vanity, the same grimace!” 


Between Two Fears 


“Suddenly Russell turned toward me. I 
thought he was going to speak. He opened 
his mouth. Then he closed it. Then he 
shook his head. On his face I saw perplex- 
ity—a sort of agonized indecision, the kind 
you would expect of a man who, having 
made up his mind to die by his own hand, 
cannot decide between drowning and jump- 
ing from the nineteenth story. Then he 
turned away and again faced the quotation 
board. From time to time he shook his 
lowered head. He was, quite obviously, 
saying ‘No!’ to himself. 

“T couldn’t make out his reason for so 
much head shaking. He was still looking 
at the red-headed board boy’s feet. Sud- 
denly it came to me that all that Russell 
Salmon «was carrying in this office was his 
five thousand May cotton and his one 
thousand Bethlehem Steel. Both were 
bound to be among the hardest hit of all on 
that board. The cotton quotations were on 
the extreme left of the blackboard, and the 
Bethlehem Steel on the right, near the 
stock ticker. 
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“Poor Russell, knowing a mortal blow 
would come from either, did not know at 
which epitaph to look first! 

“As a matter of fact May cotton showed 
a break in the price of five hundred and six- 
teen points over the previous day, or a 
difference to him of one hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand dollars. Bethlehem Steel, 
which had sold at 422 on the day before, 
dropped as low as 363. This break of fifty- 
nine points amounted to a fifty-nine thou- 
sand dollar loss. The total reduction in 
Russell’s bank account was under two 
hundred thousand dollars, but he had 
worked himself into a state of semiparalysis. 
Fear! 

“An exclamation came from a man near 
the stock ticker, and Russell Salmon winced, 
as if somebody had touched him lightly 
with a red-hot iron. 

“TI took pity on poor Russell. The sus- 
pense, I knew, was worse than the reality, 
so I called out aloud first the quotation on 
cotton and next the last on Bethlehem Steel. 
Russell drew in a whole balloonful of air in a 
series of spasmodic gasps and then let out the 
grandfather of all thesighs. It was as if his 
very soul had deflated. He turned toward 
me, attracted by my voice, and I perceived 
that he did not see me. Whereupon I said, 
‘They'll rally!’ 

““They’ll rally!’ he repeated, dutifully, 
as though I had commanded him to believe 
it and he had obeyed. He faced the quota- 
tion board bravely now and he read aloud, 
‘Utah Copper, 985g! Jimmy!’” 


When Grant & Ward Failed 


“And henodded toward James Burns, who 
was long of a big block of it. It was only 
down twelve points or so. Russell’s inde- 
cision as to which side to look for death is 
the only dramatic thing I have ever seen in 
Wall Street.” 

One day at a club uptown I was speaking 
about dramatic moments to Alexander 
Dana Noyes, the famous financial editor of 
the New York Times, whose experience in 
Wall Street is longer than mine. He smiled 
and told me this: 

“Some years ago in London I was asked 
to recall the most dramatic incident that 
had come under my personal observation in 
my experience in Wall Street or anywhere 
else. After some thinking I decided in 
favor of the Grant & Ward failure in 1884. 
You remember the tremendous sensation it 
caused all over the country. In the first 
place, it was what creditors call a bad fail- 
ure. It precipitated a panic, involved a 
bank and bankers, it led to sensational 
disclosures and it dragged in General Grant, 
who was a special partner in the firm. The 
Grant of Grant & Ward was the general’s 
son, Ulysses S. Grant, Jr. 

“ General Grant was then the most widely 
known of living Americans. As commander 
in chief of the armies of the United States at 
the close of the Civil War, as President of 
the United States for two terms, his place 
was high in the public regard. His politi- 
cal opponents found faults, but the great 
majority of his fellow citizens chiefly re- 
membered his great services to his country. 

“When the news of the failure came I was 
sent down to Wall Street to cover it. It was 
first-page news for the double reason that it © 
was a very bad failure and because of 
General Grant’s connection with the firm. 

“When I got to Grant & Ward’s office I 
found it full of people—customers, cred- 
itors, brokers and others, and all were 
intent on learning as quickly as possible 
just where they stood. There was much 
excitement and loud talking and breathless 
running in and out of clerks and messengers. 

“T tried to get past an employe who 
barred the way to the inner office where I 
assumed the partners and the assignee and 
their lawyers were conferring. At my back 
pressed the clamoring creditors. I could 
hear bitter comments about the failure 
and the vocal sounds usual on such oceca- 
sions. 

“Suddenly the noise ceased. The silence 
came so abruptly, so unexpectedly, that it 
shocked me far more than an explosion 
would have done. I turned, half alarmed, 
just in time to see that excited crowd give 
way and make a passage. A short, heavily 
built man walked through, looking neither 
to right nor to left. He spoke tono one. I 
doubt whether any man in that mob had 
ever spoken to him. But we all knew who 
it was. 
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A Nation of Active Men 
yet this figure is typical 


of millions .. . 


HY? Because fully nine-tenths of 
all the exercise we take is useless 
for the vital muscles of the abdomen. 


Because constricting these muscles at the 
waist-line tends to cause them to relax— 
to fail to support themselves properly. 


That is why prominent surgeons and physical 
directors today recommend special attention 
to the development of the trunk muscles and 
the wearing of suspenders. 


President Suspenders, by their special self- 
adjusting feature, adapt themselves to every 
movement of the body. They permit that 
thorough physical freedom and ease which we 
know today is essential. 


Furthermore, the webbing in President Sus- 
penders comes fresh from our own looms. It not 
only possesses a large amount of elasticity but 
it keeps its elasticity over a long period of time. 

The President Suspender line today includes 
not only this “self-adjusting” President Sus- 
pender, but for men who prefer it, a straight 
“cross-back”’ style. Also extra heavy, wide- 
webbed suspenders for out-door work. 
These suspenders all carry the President label 
and guarantee. No matter what style of sus- 
pender you want, look for this label. It means 
physical freedom, added comfort and longer wear. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REG. U.S. 


ih 


+ 


Tuer PRESIDENT 
Suipine Corp 
SUSPENDER 
The ideal suspender for 
physically active men. 
Permits freedom of 
movement without ten- 
sion. 


“Cross-Back ” 
STYLE 
President-made and 
carrying the famous 
President label and 


guarantee band. 


Alz, President 
Suspenders 
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“ Ashe walked through the silenced crowd 
every hat came off. The personal grievance 
of every creditor vanished before the in- 
finitely greater tragedy of Ulysses S. Grant. 
The man who had said: ‘No other terms 
than unconditional surrender _ + ean 
be accepted,’ the magnanimous victor of 
Appomattox, the twice-elected President of 
the United States, the private citizen whose 
trip around the world was an unprecedented 
triumphant journey, was beyond question 
the chief sufferer from the collapse of Grant 
& Ward. The spontaneous tribute of in- 
stant silence, the baring of heads, the obvi- 
ously deep sympathy of that mob of angry 
creditors was by all odds the most dramatic 
incident that I can recall.” 

Mr. Noyes’ narrative impressed me far 
more deeply than the stock stories of my 
fellow brokers. That was indeed drama! 
I happened to tell Mr. Noyes’ story the 
next day in my office in the hearing of Peter 
Bennett, the dean of the Wall Street re- 
porters. He also remembered the failure. 
He said: 

“Grant & Ward’s office was in 98 Broad- 
way. Iremember my chief got the tip that 
the firm was about to go under. It didn’t 
come as an accomplished fact, but as an 
imminent likelihood. As I recall it, we 
heard that Ferdy Ward had been told to 
pay off some loans and he had given checks 
on his complaisant banker, but there was 
some question whether the bank would 
honor the checks or not. The firm was 
about due to fail anyhow. 

“T ran over to their office. Prompt as I 
was, there were many there before me. I 
walked in and asked some of the crowd 
what had happened. Nobody knew, so I 
went on toward the private office. Just 
then Buck Grant, the general’s son, came 
out. I knew him pretty well and he knew 
me. Of course the moment he saw me he 
knew why I was there. I suppose my eyes 
asked him questions, for he nodded. I ap- 
proached him, pushing my way through 
the crowd, and he came toward me. Be- 
fore I could ask for details he made a re- 
mark I have never forgotten. On that day 
of days, he said to me, the first newspaper 
reporter he saw, ‘I guess I’ll have to go to 
work now!’ 

“Of all the sensational details of that 
historic failure, that one remark sticks in 
my memory. Why shouldn’t it?” 

One of my most intimate friends told me 
of an experience of his on that day of real 
tragedy when some unknown and still un- 
caught fiend tried to blow up the Morgan 
Building. The pavement for nearly a block 
was red with blood. 


The Broker’s First Thought 


“When the bomb exploded before the 
Assay Office,” he said, ‘‘I was coming up 
New Street, from Beaver. I guessed that 
the thing had happened in the Stock Ex- 
change’s excavation for its new extension 
on Wall Street, and I broke into a run to 
get there early. At the Exchange Place 
corner I met a broker running away from 
the Exchange. He was hatless, wild-eyed, 
blue-lipped, terror-stricken. I grabbed his 
arm. 

“*“What is it?’ I demanded, and I was 
conscious that someone else had stopped at 
my elbow and was waiting to hear. 

““*T don’t know!’ answered the broker 
dully. He was badly shaken. ‘It’s hell in 
there!’ 

““Do you mean on the floor?’ 

““Yes! They’re all cut and bleeding! 
God knows how many of them are dead!’ 

““My God!’ said the stranger, boring in 
between us and pushing his face close to 
my friend’s. ‘My God, that’s awful! Did 
you notice what was the last Baldwin?’” 

He told me that story to convince me 
that there were great dramatic possibilities 
in the persistence of the ruling passion. I 
believe his story in every particular, for if 
there is a place where history is fond of 
repeating itself it is in Wall Street. I could 
not help recalling some verses written by 
my brilliant friend, the late Charles Henry 
Webb, a day or two after Norcross, in try- 
ing to make Russell Sage give up some cash, 
nearly made Uncle Russell give up the 
ghost instead. These are the verses: 


A Jar ai the Gates 


The bomb was thrown, the ceiling rent; 
High to heaven the broker went. 


Through lucent gates a glory shone. 
The broker knocked—faint, speechless, blown. 


When they responded to his call 
He asked St. Peter: “‘How’s St. Paul?” 


\ 
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For all my insistence upon the sca}it 
of dramatic moments in a broker’s busia«. 
I would not have you think that the ]s ; 
devoid of excitement. My objection. t 
the difference between the Wall Stre 
fact and the Wall Street of fiction. L gg 
are always disagreeable, but they arc) 
necessarily dramatic. Moreover, yoy a 
ways hear about the customers’ losses u 
you never hear about the brokers’ Ice 
You never fail to be told about br 
who ruthlessly close out customers )\e 
margins are near exhaustion, but 1 F 
about brokers who stake customers |h 
have lost everything. This is not ah y 
prompted by motives of mere commelis 
expediency, nor by remorse, but by a by 
uine desire to afford the moneylesg fn, 
an opportunity to come back. A brie 
does not run his business on sentiment); 
more than a retail shoe merchant does » 
junk dealer or a furniture factory; bu/o 
some reason more unbusinesslike fort yy 
ance is expected of him, as though it }\ 
his fault that customers go broke, I 
sonally know of hundreds of cases wr 
brokers have carried customers along yh 
out margin for a time so as to give the. 
chance to get back. No end of big trap 
have gone broke and have been ablit 
recover their fortunes because of 1)j 
brokers’ generosity. I gather from ya 
my fellow brokers tell me that for the rs 
part the carrying of a customer that » 
has usually resulted in additional losse:o 
the broker. A man may have givena 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a 35 
in commissions and it is only natural ‘4 
the beneficiary should permit himself p 
businesslike actions. But the fact that » 
have been a profitable customer of s) 
clothing jobber does not win you espe a 
consideration from.that jobber if your 
flat broke. 
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A Mark for Swindlers 


el 
And then a broker, it seems to me, | 
favorite mark for swindlers of all kinds, | 
our own case we have been victimized ;, 
eral times. Not all the attempts were ; 


cessful. Somewhere Edgar Allan Poe a 
i 
{ 


“Tt may well be doubted whether hur 
ingenuity can construct an enigma wl 
human ingenuity may not, by proper ap i 
cation, resolve.’’ It seems to me that) 
man intent on keeping what belongs) 
him can devise a system for protecting i 
possessions which will not be found 1] 
nerable by some other man intent on j; 
ting what does not belong to him. In ot} 
words, it is well-nigh impossible for a bj 
ness house to exercise such care as will k} 
it from being the occasional victim of 
genious crooks. Sometimes the attemp 
made by outsiders. Quite often it is 
inside job. An employe may be honest 
years and then go wrong. How can }) 
guard against that? 

I am going to tell you a few instance. 
true stories, every one—of losses by || 
kers. If I don’t tell you the most ingeni 
it is because crooks are always on the lo 
out for successful plans, and not only i) 
tate them but modify them to meet 1 
conditions or change certain details t| 
make detection more difficult. 

One great trouble with us brokers is t 
we necessarily do business only with peo 
that we think are reliable. All that < 
crook has to do in any business is to” 
tablish credit, and then he can easily sw 
dle the very men who are trying to h 
him do business. 

A woman went into our Chicago offi 
She had with her a letter of introduct 
from the Steenth National Bank of Pi 
tiac, Michigan. That wasn’t the town, } 
it will do. The letter stated that she I 
been a good depositor with them. £ 
opened an account with us. There was 
reason why we shouldn’t have taken 
She gave us a check on her bank, and if | 
bank of her home town knew her, who w 
we to question her? She was a qul 
businesslike person who seemed to kn 
what to do in a broker’s office. She did 
talk much and didn’t volunteer any 
formation about the source of her ti 
From time to time she dealt in securit 
in our Chicago office. Usually these wi 
Curb stocks, but as she always paid cé 
for the securities she bought and alws 
delivered the securities she sold, the 
wasn’t anything suspicious about her. N 
once did she fail to do the proper thi 
She soon became one of many custom 
for whom we had done business and 
we always had found reliable. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Before you decide on a heater, find 
out what an International Onepipe 
Heater can do for you. 


It is the simplest of all types of heat- 
ers, costs the least to install, and is 
adapted to a greater variety of buildings 
than any other. 


For bungalows and small compact 
homes, for stores, churches, halls, camps, 
and as an auxiliary heater to a Steam or 
Hot Water system in a large home, it is 
often the most satisfactory as well as 
the most economical heater. 


The principle on which it works—the 
positive circulation of large volumes 
of warm air—has proved remarkably 
effective in the thousands of buildings 
where it is now in use. 


And because it keeps a// the air in 
constant motion, it brings certain ad- 
vantages of its own. Floors are kept 
warmer. Air does not become stagnant 


Pipe—One Register— 
Low Cost—and aWarm Building 
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in any room and is therefore more 
healthful and more refreshing to breathe. 


The International Onepipe Heater is 
made by the International Heater Com- 
pany—manufacturers of all standard 
types of heaters—for Steam, Vapor 
Steam, Hot Water and Warm Air sys- 
tems. It is offered,. therefore, on its 
capacity for satisfactory service alone. 
We are not prejudiced in favor of this 
over any other type of heating. But in 
many cases where an International One- 
pipe Heater is suited to conditions im- 
posed by the building it is to heat, and 
where first cost is an item that must be 
considered, it offers such distinct ad- 
vantages that we recommend its use in 
the interests of the owner. 


Send for the International One- 
pipe Heater Catalog A. It explains 
fully, all the details of this heater and 
how it operates. Write now. Address 
Dept. A. 


If you want unbiased advice as to the adaptability of the Inter- 
national Onepipe Heater to any building you expect to heat, our 
engineers will give it toyou. Write for chart and question blank. 


Address Dept. A. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters may be purchased on easy payments if desired. 


BRANCHES: NEw YORK, CHICAGO, NASHUA, N. H., CLEVELAND 


Distri- Portann, Orecon, Lynch Brothers 


San Francisco, Cat., The International Sales Corp. 


bu ting SeattLe, Wasn., Colcock Furnace Co 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Farwell, Ozmun, Karke & Co. 


Denver, Coxo., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 


Western Canada: Heating Supplies, Limited, Ware- 
house and Office, 902 Home St., Winnipeg, Can. 


Poin ts: Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co, Lonpon, Ena., International Onepipe Heater, Ltd. 
Greenssoro, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 


11 Victoria Street 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


36 — 
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“(NVERM ATI Ong, s 
te ONEPIPE S 
Kat omar Meat’ 


As an Auxiliary Heater 


to a large Steam, Vapor Steam or Hot 
Water heating system—the International 
Onepipe Heater brings added comforts 
and economies. It is the most quickly re- 
sponsive of all heating systems. In the 
spring and fall, a small fire, whenever you 
need it, instantly takes the chill off the 
house—and saves the cost of keeping the 
big system going. Write for full informa- 
tion. ~ Address Dept. A. 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 


—no more—no less. 


A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 


A Package for a Dime 
(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat? 


Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


(G ) \ 
, eae y Try it! 


AMERICAN 
CHICLE Co, 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

Not so long afterward a highly specu- 
lative mining stock—Bolivar Gold—be- 
came quite active on the Curb—in New 
York, of course—and it rose to eighty cents 
a share. One day—it was on a Saturday in 
November, I remember the date because 
I had gone to New Haven to see the Yale- 
Harvard football game—that woman, Mrs. 
Baker, called at our Chicago office and 
asked for a quotation on Bolivar Gold: When 
she got it—eighty cents a share—she gave 
the manager an order to sell ten thousand 
shares. She had given us such orders sey- 
eral times and the stock had always been 
forthcoming. So the manager accepted her 
order and we executed it. We sold ten 
thousand shares at eighty cents a share. 
Of course Mrs. Baker told our Chicago 
man that she would send him the certifi- 
cates the same day. It was on a Saturday, 
remember; that is, the market closed at 
noon instead of at three P.M. 

On Monday morning I was informed that 
our Chicago office had sold for a client ten 
thousand shares of Bolivar Gold at eighty 
cents on Saturday and had notified us that 
they would ship the certificates that same 
day. Well, when I found out that the cer- 
tificates had not arrived I wired to know 
whether they had been shipped, and heard 
that they had not and the manager at that 
very moment was trying to find Mrs. Baker. 

Bolivar Gold was very active that Mon- 
day and the price went up to one dollar 
and fifty cents a share. 

Our Chicago manager called up the hotel 
and learned that Mrs. Baker had checked 
out Saturday forenoon. She had gone home 
to Pontiac. He tried to get her on the 
telephone, but the operator reported that 
no person by that name could be located 
anywhere in Pontiac. The bank didn’t 
know where she was. All they knew was 
that she was not at home. 

The manager hopped on a train and 
went to Pontiac. There he soon learned 
that Mrs. Baker had decamped, taking all 
her belongings with her. There we were: 
No customer, no stock certificates, nothing, 
except a certain amount of surprise that a 
bank should so recklessly vouch for a woman 
of whom, it now developed, they really 
knew nothing. 

We got the report of all this from our 
Chicago manager on Tuesday. The stock 
by that time was selling at two dollars and 
fifty cents and we were getting notices from 
Curb brokers to the effect that if we did 
not immediately deliver the stock we had 
sold them on Saturday at eighty cents a 
share they would buy us in and make us 
pay the difference. We told them we were 
busily engaged in trying to get that self- 
same stock for them. 


Calling Their Bluff 


On Wednesday, Bolivar Gold rose to 
four dollars a share. By that time we had 
notified the police, we had put a detective 
agency on Mrs. Baker’s trail, and we had 
begun to suspect that we might be the vic- 
tims of a simple but ingenious plot to part 
us from a few thousand dollars. 

In those days the Curb market was out 
in the open Street, and it was an irrespon- 
sible body—totally different from what it 
is today. There were all kinds of so-called 
brokers in it. Anybody could trade there. 
The brokers to whom we had sold Mrs. 
Baker’s stock were clamoring now for the 
undelivered certificates. They wanted them 
at once or there would be the dickens to 
pay, and all that sort of thing. By that 
time the transaction showed us a loss of 
forty thousand dollars, but by that time 
also we had learned enough to convince us 
that we were dealing with crooks. Mrs. 
Baker had got us to sell the stock and then 
the gang put up the price in New York. 
Bronson & Barnes were thus short of that 
stock and as a reputable firm, jealous of 
its reputation, the gang obviously rea- 
soned, we would settle in cash. After all, 
the amount involved wasn’t so very large. 

Well, I went over to the headquarters of 
the Curb and asked to have all the brokers 
to whom we had sold Bolivar Gold at 
eighty cents a share on Saturday called 
in. When they came I told them we had 
evidence that we were the victims of a plot 
to which knowingly or unknowingly they 
were lending their aid. The recent jacking 
up of the price was plainly designed to 
make us settle. We were receiving tele- 
grams from all parts of the country from 
various dealers, offering to buy Bolivar 
Gold at prices above the market. But all 
that didn’t frighten me. I did not propose 
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to settle and told them I’d be delighted to 
have them take legal action to compel us 
to. I said I was on my way to the district 
attorney’s office, and Bronson & Barnes, 
I assured them, proposed to fight the mat- 
ter to the end. No cash from Bronson & 
Barnes! 

I went back to the office. The next day 
the price began to go down. It was not 
long before it was below eighty cents and 
we finally bought in the stock for less than 
we had sold Mrs. Baker’s nonexistent ten 
thousand shares. Nobody sued us and we 
did not lose any money. 

T'll tell you of another case, and that 
time we did lose money. It was not so 
unlike the other in the details. A man 
went into the Boston office and opened an 
account. He deposited five thousand dol- 
lars. He had references from a small coun- 
try bank in Massachusetts. He traded in a 
desultory sort of way in U. S. Steel, Union 
Pacific and two or three other stocks. He 
made himself popular with the clerks, so 
that they got to know him. He became 
a regular customer, as a first step. 


A Fair Exchange 


One day he came into the office here. We 
knew who he was and that he had an ac- 
count with us in the Boston office. He gave 
us an order to buy two thousand shares of 
the Zuni Zine Company, which was then 
selling for six dollars a share. He said he 
wanted us to send the stock over to Boston 
and that he would take it up when it got 
there. 

Of course before we executed the order 
we found out that he had a balance of five 
thousand dollars and there was no rea- 
son to suspect that he would not make 
good his promise to pay the amount due on 
the stock when it arrived in Boston. We 
thereupon bought the stock and shipped it 
to the Boston office. 

The customer never showed up. They 
tried to find him, but they couldn’t. After 
a day or two of unsuccessful searching we 
began to suspect that we were the victims 
of another fraud. This suspicion became a 
certainty when we began to sell the stock. 
The market for it had disappeared. We 
couldn’t get rid of a share, and so we were 
out seven thousand dollars. Of course the 
alleged customer set to work in an intelli- 
gent way. He got our confidence to the 
extent that made us willing to trust his 
word for a few thousand dollars. He dis- 
played equally good sense in not trying to 
get too much. He paid us five thousand 
dollars and we paid his confederates twelve 
thousand dollars. He probably called it a 
fair exchange, we being brokers. 

Not long thereafter, the selfsame trick 
was played on Smith, Matson & Co. They 
have, as you know, branches in all the prin- 
cipal cities and do a very large business. 
One of the crooks gave an order in Chicago 
to buy a certain Curb stock in New York, 
and when it was delivered in Chicago the 
customer was not to be found. But Smith, 
Matson & Co. were cleverer than we, and 
caught their man before he could get away. 
I don’t know just how they happened to 
move quickly enough for that, but I do 
know that among the crook’s effects they 
found a telegram from New York with the 
sterling advice: “Try Bronson & Barnes.’ 

Of course it isn’t only professional swin- 
dlers who are guilty of frauds on stock- 
brokers. There is a man who began by 
writing poetry for our best magazines. The 
verse business apparently wasn’t booming, 
so he decided to become a broker. That 
was his second step. He probably studied 
the ground as carefully as he could and be- 
came a bond broker. Perhaps customers 
were hard to get or possibly he had made up 
his mind to live at the expense of the other 
brokers, for he developed a simple but 
ingenious system. 

He had an office in Wall Street and the 
way he operated was this: He came into 
our office and bought five Liberty Bonds, 
which he took up and paid for. A few days 
later he came in and bought three, and 
again he paid for them when we delivered 
them to him, The next week he bought 
seven and paid for them, and again nothing 
wrong. He did this same thing in other 
brokers’ offices. He got so that he knew 
our bond trader pretty well, for he was a 
nice-spoken chap. One day the ex-poet 
bought four Liberty Bonds and left instruc- 
tions to deliver them to his office. Four 
bonds isn’t a very big delivery, so we sent a 
messenger with them. In payment for them 
the messenger received what he thought 
was two checks, but in reality it was one 


.and—well, to tell you the truth, I wa; 
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check and one draft. The draft looked e| 
actly like a bank check. The check was ¢_ 
his bank for three thousand dollars and tl 
draft was on himself for one thousand. Th 
messenger knowing how much he was to gi 
found the total amount correct, left tt! 
bonds, and came back with the check an) 
the draft. We put them through our ban) 
in the ordinary course of business. The chec| 
was paid, but when the bank presented th) 
draft for payment the poetical bond deale 
told the bank he couldn’t pay it. The ban 
duly notified us, and of course our man wen 
over to the alleged bond broker’s office, 

“What’s the idea,’’ asked our mar 
“giving us a good check for three thousan) 
dollars and a bad draft for one thousan) 
dollars?” ] 

“Well,” said the reformed poet, “yo) 
see, my bank balance is pretty low. i 
some bonds coming from Charles Parke’ 
& Co. that I paid for, expecting to get ; 
check due me from Healey & Fleming o 
Philadelphia that should have reached m 
before this. They are as good as gold, bu’ 
there was some question as to the right 0. 
the executor of the estate to sell those bond) 


ashamed to confess I didn’t havea thousanc 
dollars in the bank and the draft went un.) 
paid. Please be patient. I’ll give you some: 
thing on this draft.” And with that hi 
began to take all the money he had in al 
his pockets, about one hundred and sever 
dollars, and he gave our man one hundrec 
dollars in cash. He promised to pay the 
balance in a few days. 

A few days later, nothing having come 
of the bond dealer’s promise, our office 
manager went to see him, and got another 
tale of woe—same doleful but convincing 
story of hard luck, and we gave him more 
time. When we jogged him up again he 
came in almost in tears and left thirty-five| 
dollars in cash with our man. | 


Good Pay fora Poet | 


One day our manager happened to speak 
about the ex-poet to afriend of his who was 
employed in another brokerage house, and 
was surprised to learn that they had had 
the same experience. They then began an 
investigation and found out that there 
were at least two dozen firms to whom the 


from brokers in less than a year in amounts 
ranging from five hundred to three thou- 
sand dollars. a 
He honored only prosperous brokerage 
houses, firms that could afford to lose small 
sums of money without calling on heaven 
or the district attorney for help. It seems 
he took legal advice for everything he did, 
and the small payments from time to time 
were clearly evidence of his good faith. 
The only man who got anything out of the 
poet was George N. Chambers. George 
doesn’t take a year to act. The moment he 
heard the story of the man who used the 
draft that looked like a camouflaged check 
and wasn’t paid when presented, he sent for 
him. The poet came and told his usual 
lachrymose story. George Chambers heard 
him, and when the poet finished, with the 
customary promise to pay in a few days, 
George told him: ‘‘ You know damned well 
you are not going to pay, and I know 
damned well I’m going to lick you.’”’ And 
he did, and then George charged off the 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
The way the poet finally was stopped 
was because he did not follow his lawyer's 
advice. It seems a firm sent the bonds to 
the alleged dealer’s office by a messenger 
boy who had gumption. The boy delivered 
the bonds to the poet and received a cash- 
ier’s check and the usual draft on himself. 
But the boy said, ‘Nothing doing. You 
give me one certified check for the whole 
amount or else give me back the bonds, and 
then you come over to our office and get 
them.” ‘ ; ' 
The poet lost his head or else, in common 
with most crooks, needed the money s0 
badly that he was reckless. At all events, 
he refused to give to the boy either the 
certified check or the bonds. This estab- 
lished the man’s criminal intent, and with 


that the district attorney was able to bring 


him to trial and convict him. He is now In 

state’s prison. I understand he has gt 

back to poesy. 4 
(Continued on Page 163) ih 
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_ (Continued from Page 160) 
* eouldn’t begin to tell you one-tenth of 
stories of frauds perpetrated on brokers 
I came to New York. It is almost im- 
e to guard against a certain kind of 
. For instance, not long ago an 
of the Sampson Steel Shoe Company, 
ufacturing concern which has its 
ies listed on the New York Stock 
ange, left the employ of the company. 
ok with him several hundred thousand 
rs of bonds—part of an issue which 


er connection with the Sampson com- 
ny was well known, had no trouble in 
ling the bonds through various reputable 
»kers. He was caught before he had sold 
his stolen bonds because a clerk became 
ypicious. It had been a small issue, so 
|@leric checked up the serial numbers 
d telephoned to the company’s treasurer, 
d the result was that the ex-official was 
omptly arrested. 

The frauds based on a similarity of names 
sfrequent. They are usually made possi- 
» by the carelessness of the clerks. As a 
itter of fact, dishonest dealers are so 
vy that brokers’ employes assume there 
2 none at all. One of my friends lost 
ee thousand dollars not long ago. A 
‘stomer gave them an order to sell one 
ousand shares of Blank Mining Com- 
ny, and they executed it. They received 
‘e certificates, but when they came to 
liver them the buyer refused to accept 
because they were shares of the 
mk Mining Corporation, which were 
olutely worthless. 
‘Another firm, Gillis & Storrs, of Wash- 
ton, lost ten thousand dollars through 
‘esame sort of carelessness. A customer, 
10 was the correspondent of some Western 
ipers, had an account in this office. He 
aded moderately and they had never had 
[aprouble with him. He had put up some 
sh and several Liberty Bonds. One day 
is & Storrs called upon him for more 
n and he responded quickly enough. 
brought them a block of ten thousand 
ars of public-utility bonds of his home 
m; that is, of the city where was pub- 
hed the newspaper which he represented 
Washington. He was careful to tell them 
lat they were his best investment and 
iat he would take them out of his account 
{soon as he could. He said that he 
uldn’t dream of selling them; he’d had 
‘em for years, and all the usual talk of an 
ithusiastic investor. The clerk who ac- 
spted them, of course, should haveinstantly 
oked up their value, but as they were not 

ids that were traded in on any of the ex- 
anges, he put off getting a line on them 
; that moment, and then, as the market 
aproved and the margin wasn’t impaired 
f, on the contrary, making the account 
ife, the clerk forgot all about the bonds. 


3 The Bright Telephone Boy 


The market rallied quite a little and soon 
le correspondent’s account showed no 
eed of the ten thousand dollars in bonds 
hich he had put up. One day he drew out 
n thousand dollars; he asked for cash, 
nd got it. The next day one of the firm 
ho was looking over the books noticed 
lat transaction and remembered how in- 
stently the fellow had told them he would 
ike his pet bonds out of their clutches as 
Jon as the state of his account permitted, 
ondered why he had left the precious 
onds and had taken the cash. He called 
ie clerk to ask him about the bonds, what 
latket there was for them, and so on, and 
' course they discovered that the bonds 
ere worthless. 
One of the best known of the Western 
ire houses had a bright, enterprising tele- 
hone boy on the floor. He was on the job 
lthe time. In addition to his regular job 
> had brought in three or four customers, 
id altogether the firm was well pleased 
ith him. That youngster was on the way 
) Success, and everybody said so. 
There was no suspicion that this paragon 
sard-room telephone boy could be guilty 
anything crooked. But one day one of 
le customers the boy had brought to the 
fice came in and asked for a statement. 
“T’ve only made a few trades, but I’ve 
Ways been accustomed to monthly state- 
ents from my brokers,’’ he said. 
“Why, we have sent you a statement at 
end of each month,” they told him. 
“T never got them,” he said. ‘“That’s 
mny, isn’t it?’”’ 
“ss promised to look into the matter, 
a did. And then they found out 
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that the model telephone boy and a trusted 
order clerk had worked together. The tele- 
phone boy pretended to get orders by 
telephone from the office which he turned 
over to one of the firm’s floor men to exe- 
cute. These transactions he reported to his 
confederate, the trusted order clerk, who 
credited them to one of the customers the 
telephone boy had brought in. The tele- 
phone boy was on the watch and the end of 
the month, when the statements were about 
to be mailed, he would go to the bookkeep- 
ing department and say that his friend, the 
customer, was out in front and would like 
his statement. Of course the bookkeeper 
would let him have it. 


Holding the Bag 


When the thing was discovered the ac- 
count showed a loss of about four thousand 
dollars. Of course by this time the tele- 
phone boy and the order clerk had skipped. 
The customer was raging mad. He claimed 
he had made only a couple of trades that 
month, and had a little profit instead of a 
loss. He asked that his account be closed 
out at once and he insisted upon being reim- 
bursed. The firm had no proof that the 
man had given any orders to the boy by 
telephone, and the skipping of the two 
clerks was in his favor. But one of the 
partners asked him to wait a few days. 
They would try to get hold of the runaways. 
The customer said he didn’t give a hang 
whether they ever caught the boys; he 
wanted his money right away. But the 
partner refused to give it to him before the 
end of the week. 

The firm figured that the boys planned to 
trade at the firm’s expense. If the trades 
had been successful they would have had 
the telephone-boy clerk draw out some cash 
for his friend ‘‘the customer, out in front,” 
or else get a check for the profits and get it 
cashed somehow and skip. Well, they never 
caught the telephone boy, but the order 
clerk, who was merely a tool, walked in one 
morning and made a confession. It turned 
out that it was the customer who had 
planned the whole thing. He had agreed 
to share the profits, if there were any. If 
the trades showed losses, his intention was 
to let the firm stand these on the ground 
that he had not given any such orders. 

Another case was that of the manager of 
a seaside resort branch of Wyman & West. 
His method was to make use of dormant 
and inactive accounts. Some of the cus- 
tomers were stuck with stocks that they 
hoped would some day go up and show 
them a profit. But until that time they 
simply hung on and hoped. The manager 
would go through all these accounts and 
draw down all excess margins for himself, 
redepositing them for the customers when 
margin calls went out. The firm lost a con- 
siderable amount through his crookedness. 
He had been a reliable employe of theirs 
for years. In the end he became entangled 
with a woman. Who, since Adam, has ever 
discovered protection against a man who 
meets the wrong woman? 

A man was introduced by a customer to 
the manager of the Wilmington office of 
Curtis & Bell. This chap was a soft-spoken, 
pleasant-looking man who said he wished 
to open an account. He said he would like 
to trade there and intimated that he had 
pretty good information on certain stocks. 
He deposited forty-two hundred dollars 
with the firm and promised to be in with 
his good thing in a day or two. But he 
never did. He was not seen again at the 
office. Two weeks after he opened the ac- 
count the manager of the office got a postal 
from him from some town in England. 

The man showed up in the office about 
four weeks after the postal came, and ex- 
plained that he had been summoned sud- 
denly by cable by reason of his mother’s 
illness. She had recovered but being old 
and not very strong she had prevailed upon 
him to give up his business in the United 
States and return to England. She wanted 
him to be with her for the rest of her life, 
and he had agreed. He had come back to 
Wilmington to wind up his affairs. He had 
decided to sell all his American investments. 
He would put all his money into English 
securities as long as he was not going to live 
in this country. He would close his account 
with Curtis & Bell, of course; but before he 
did so he would ask the firm to sell some 
railroad bonds he had which he would bring 
in. It was only fifteen thousand dollars. 
The manager told him to bring in the bonds, 
and the man left the office, promising to 
come back in a little while with the bonds. 
He wanted them sold and the cash turned 
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over to him as soon as possible, as he wanted 
to go back at once to his aged mother. 


It was a dull day and the manager for no | 


particular reason, except to prolong his chat 
with one of the partners at the New York end 
of the wire, mentioned the unimportant fact 
that he was going to send an order to sell 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of those 
bonds in a few minutes. He had barely 
sent the message when the customer re- 
turned with the bonds. The manager sent 
the order to sell the bonds. Ordinarily the 
order would have been rushed to the floor 
without further ado, but it so happened 
that the partner who got the message sud- 
denly remembered reading about a theft of 
some of these bonds. So he got the Wil- 
mington manager to send the numbers of 
the bonds. Sure enough, they were the 
stolen bonds. The customer had opened an 
account there in order to have a broker 
through whom to dispose of the stolen se- 
curities, and it was only through sheer bad 
luck on his part that he got caught. He 
was wise enough to prepare a good, plausible 
story. He wasn’t taking any chances on 
losing any of his forty-two hundred dollars, 
and so he never made a trade. He was 
playing safe. 

You doubtless remember how, during 
the war, patriotic people used to subscribe 
for Liberty Bonds and agree to pay for 
them on the installment plan. There were 
thousands of such subscribers who were 
not only poor but ignorant. They sub- 
scribed for bonds they couldn’t possibly 
pay for, and never made another payment 
after the first, because they couldn’t afford 
to, and they were too ignorant to know that 
they could get back some of their original 
deposit. They simply assumed that they 
had lost their first payment and charged 
it off to patriotism. 


A Private Deal in Liberties 


There was a bank in Philadelphia that | 
carried a great many of these partial- | 
payment Liberty Bond accounts on which | 
only one payment had been made. A clerk | 
in the bank who was in charge of that | 


work did a little thinking and about a year 
later saw the possibilities. He carefully 
went over all those accounts and took all 
the bonds on which only the initial pay- 
ment had been made, and sold them. The 
bank in reality was lending money on those 
bonds to those subscribers. The clerk made 
the proper adjustments and entries to show 
that the subscriber had ordered the bond 
sold and the bank’s loan paid, and then he 
pocketed whatever balance was due the 
original subscriber. 

He had sold several batches of these 
bonds through reputable brokerage houses 
before he was caught. The president of the 
bank happened to ask his gardener one 
morning how it felt to be a bloated bond- 
holder. The gardener explained that he 
had paid only the first ten dollars, and 
owing to extraordinary expenses had been 
unable to make any more payments. 

“Well, you can get that ten dollars back,” 
said the president, and when he went to the 
bank he looked up the gardener’s account. 
It so happened that that particular bond 
was one of those which the foxy clerk had 
sold, and the whole scheme was discovered. 
The brokers had been guilty of selling stolen 
goods. The bank sought to recover, and 
one of the houses refused to refund the 
money. It was contended that the brokers 
did not use due diligence and care in ac- 
cepting the clerk’s orders because the 
brokers’ checks instead of being made out 
to the bank were made out in the clerk’s 
name. All good brokerage houses are very 
particular about what business they do 
with the officers of banks trading as indi- 
viduals. 

But no matter how carefully they try to 
protect themselves against the schemes of 
crooks, brokers are forever being swindled. 
Only today a friend was telling me of a cus- 
tomer who refused to take a big block of 
bonds he had bought because the price had 
gone down. 

“But you gave us the order,” remon- 
strated the broker. 

“T can’t help it. I won’t accept these 
bonds,”’ said the customer. 

“We have your written order ——” be- 
gan the broker; but the customer inter- 
rupted, saying, “Yes; and I haven’t got 
anything. Everything is in my wife’s 
name,” 

That is an absolutely true story. 

Editor’s Note—This 1s the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue 
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© Gym shoes that 
fit your feet 


Here’s a shoe with a sole that’s 
flexible yet so rugged, and sup- 
plied with moulded suction cups 
that you never feel the slightest 
floor friction. 

The uppers of substantial duck fit with a 
reassuring snugness around your ankles. 


A double band of rubber foxing secures 
them to the sole. 

Inside the double scuffer-toe there’s 
plenty of room to wiggle your own toes 
around—but they can’t slip forward and 
jam into the end of the shoe. The scien- 
tific last takes care of that and also kee=s 
your instep bones and muscles from 
Sagging. 

The heel is narrow to prevent rubbing 
and callouses and specially cushioned to 
prevent shock, 

Your dealer can give you a perfect fit or 
write directly to 


The Servus Rubber Company 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, coaches 
and athletic directors. VW rite for full information. 


Designed by an Expert 


alph Jon . 


BASKET BALL SHOES 


‘ rite Pocket Manicure 


Soap AND WATER, plus a Gem Nail Clipper 
gives the finest looking pair of hands you ever 
saw. Carry a Gem with you always to keep your 
nails trimmed and clean. Tested and guaranteed. 
Sold everywhere 50c each, in leather case. Made 
by The H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


v6) 
A 


STORIES of business success, all by boys 
about your age! 

PICTURES of boys’ picnics, ball games, camp- 
ing trips, all other kinds of fun. 

ARTICLES telling how any boy can earn 
easy money and prizes cost-free, in U. S. 

ALL IN “OUR BOYS,”’ the young 
salesman’s magazine, sent to 35,- 

000 boys who sell The Post. Want 

to start? Just write your : am 

name and address beside _“ 

this ad and mail to < Dy 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST *. 
Sales Division 
214 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania eS “a 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Style 700 
RUGBY MODEL 
Tan Edinmoor Derby 
Oxford. Style 701— 
the same in Black Edin- 
moor. Ashoe of meaty 
leather and sturdy lines. 


It has taken nearly fifty years 


~to bring Packard shoe-making to 
its present excellence 


Buy your first pair, if you like, merely because Packards 
are smartly correct—but credit to Packard shoe-making 
the comfort—the unchanged appearance after many 
months of wear. 


Here are shown a few characteristic styles now dis- 
played by Packard dealers. 


Your dealer can supply any one of these models. Most 
Packards retail for eight to ten dollars. 


Write to us if you don’t know a Packard dealer. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 


1 


j 
| 
i 
| 
| 


September 20, 49, 


| 


Style 693—BRISTOL MODEL 


Style 698 iF 
ae Pp Stes Tan Calf Lenox Oxford. This will 
(at left) be one of the most popular styles 


Black Calf Derby Bal. Style 
697—the same in tan calf. 


worn this Fall. A more shapely last 
was never designed. It has a heavy 
single sole and low rubber heels. 


2oe 


Style 702 
NORFOLK MODEL 
(at right) 

Tan Brawnie Calf Brewster 
Oxford. Barbour storm 
welt. Smartly correct for 

outdoor affairs. 


Truss Arch 
Support 


Style 585—COMPO MODEL 


Black Kid Blucher, Truss Arch Sup- 
port. This shoe is designed for men 
who are on their feet constantly and 
feel the need of extra support under 
the arches. It has a scientifically de- 
signed, built-in steel truss which gives 
wonderful comfort. 


Wonderful 
PHLEXOPEDIC 


The most remarkable shoes ever made for 
normal feet which have begun to go wrong. 
They give firm support to the base of the 
arch, yet are flexible under the instep. They 
throw the weight on the outside of the foot 
where it belongs. The relief and improve- 
ment will amaze you. 

At left is Style 688 Phlexopedic Archup in 
black kangaroo blucher. No. 687 same in 
oxford. No. 686 the same in brown kangaroo 
oxford. 

At right is Style 611 Phlexopedic, Kenmore 
Model, black kid blucher. No. 612 same in 
brown kid. No. 626 is same in brown kid 
blucher oxford. No. 625 same in black kid 
blucher oxford. 


\fter an interval, a tall, languid person 
ja Rue de la Paix hat strolled into the 
»m and we tried to look as dignified as is 
nisible when sitting up in bed. 

You're Americans?” she said, seating 
‘self with scornful care. 

” 

‘TJ understand you want a nurse. Is 
Yes, ma’am.” : 

Here is some high-born lady of the Eng- 
) court, we thought, in temporarily re- 
ced circumstances. 

‘T’ve had a great deal of experience,’ 
» said, advancing upon our child and at- 
npting unsuccessfully to take her hand. 
’m practically a trained nurse; I’m a 
ty born and I never complain.” 
“Complain of what?’’ demanded my 
The applicant waved her hand vaguely. 
“Oh, the food, for example.” 

‘Look here,” I asked suspiciously, “be- 
‘e we go any farther, let me ask what 
‘ary you’ve been getting.” 

“For you,” she hesitated, ‘‘one hundred 
llars a month.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have to do the cook- 
‘x too,” we assured her; ‘‘it’s just to take 
re of one child.” 

She arose and adjusted her feather boa 
‘th fine scorn. 

‘“You’d better get a French nurse,’’ she 
id, “Gf you’re that kind of people. She 
‘on’t open the windows at night and your 
iby will never learn the French word for 
‘ab,’ but you'll only have to pay her ten 
‘llars a month.” 

“Good-by,”’ we said together. 

“Tl come for fifty.” 

“Good-by,” we repeated. 

“For forty—and I’ll do the baby’s wash- 
| ” 

BS 

| %i We wouldn’t take you for your board.” 
The hotel trembled slightly as she closed 
‘ie door. 

-“Where’s the lady gone?” asked our 
aild. 

“She’s hunting Americans,” we said. 
She looked in the hotel register and 
jought she saw Chicago written after our 
ames.” 

‘We are always witty like that with the 
aby. She considers us the most amusing 
ouple she has ever known. 


The Hot, Sweet South of France 


After breakfast I went to the Paris 
ranch of our American bank to get money; 
ut I had no sooner entered it than I 
ished myself at the hotel, or at least that 
had gone in by the back way, for I had 
vidently been recognized and an enormous 
rowd began to gather outside. The crowd 
rew, and I considered going to the window 
nd making them a speech; but I thought 
hat might only increase the disturbance, 
0 I looked around intending to ask some- 
ne’sadvice. I recognized no one, however, 
xcept one of the bank officials and a Mr. 
nd Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks from America, 
yho were buying francs at a counter in the 
ear. So I decided not to show myself; and 
y the time I had cashed my check the 
rowd had given up and melted away. 

-I think now that we did well to get away 
rom Paris in nine days, which, after all, 
yas only a week more than we had in- 
ended. Every morning a new boatload of 
imericans poured into the boulevards, and 
very afternoon our room at the hotel was 
led with familiar faces until—except that 
here was no faint taste of wood alcohol 
n the refreshments—we might have been 
n New York. But at last, with six thou- 
and five hundred dollars remaining, and 
vith an English nurse whom we engaged 
or twenty-six dollars a month, we boarded 
he train for the Riviera, the hot, sweet 
jouth of France. 


When your eyes first fall upon the Medi-’ 


erranean you know at once why it was 
ere that man first stood erect and stretched 
ut his arms toward the sun. It is a blue 
ea; or rather it is too blue for that hack- 
eyed phrase which has described every 
nuddy pool from pole to pole. It is the 
airy blue of Maxfield Parrish’s pictures; 
ue like blue books, blue oil, blue eyes, and 
n the shadow of the mountains a green 
elt of land runs along the coast for a hun- 
lred miles and makes a playground for the 


; 


; 
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1OW TO LIVE ON PRACTICALLY 
NOTHING A YEAR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


world. The Riviera! The names of its 
resorts, Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, call up 
the memory of a hundred kings and princes 
who have lost their thrones and come here 
to die, of mysterious rajahs and beys fling- 
ing blue diamonds to English dancing girls, 
of Russian millionaires tossing away for- 
tunes at roulette in the lost caviar days 
before the war. 

From Charles Dickens to Catharine de’ 
Medici, from Prince Edward of Wales 
in the height of his popularity, to Oscar 
Wilde in the depth of his disgrace, the 
whole world has come here to forget or to 
rejoice, to hide its face or have its fling, to 
build white palaces out of the spoils of op- 
pression or to write the books which some- 
times batter those palaces down. Under 
striped awnings beside the sea grand dukes 
and gamblers and diplomats and noble 
courtesans and Balkan ezars smoked their 
slow cigarettes while 1913 drifted into 1914 
without a quiver of the calendar, and the 
fury gathered in the north that was to 
sweep three-fourths of them away. 


Floundering in Flawless French 


We reached Hyéres, the town of our des- 
tination, in the blazing noon, aware imme- 
diately of the tropic’s breath as it oozed out 
of the massed pines. A cabby with a large 
egg-shaped carbuncle in the center of his 
forehead struggled with a uniformed hotel 
porter for the possession of our grips. 

‘Je suis a stranger here,’ I said in flaw- 
less French. ‘‘Je veux aller to le best hotel 
dans le town.” 

The porter pointed to an imposing auto- 
bus in the station drive. 

“Which is the best?” I asked. 

For answer, he picked up our heaviest 
grip, balanced it a moment in his hand, hit 
the cabby a crashing blow on the fore- 
head—I immediately understood the grad- 
ual growth of the carbuncle—and then 
pressed us firmly toward the car. I tossed 
several nickels—or rather francs—upon 
the prostrate carbuncular man. 

“Tsn’t it hot,’’ remarked the nurse. 

“T like it very much indeed,” I responded, 
mopping my forehead and attempting a 
cool smile. I felt that the moral responsi- 
bility was with me. I had picked out 
Hyéres for no more reason than that a 
friend had once spent a winter there. Be- 
sides, we hadn’t come here to keep cool; we 
had come here to economize, to live on 
practically nothing a year. 

‘“Nevertheless, it’s hot,’’ said my wife, 
and a moment later the child shouted 
“Coat off!” in no uncertain voice. 

‘He must think we want to see the 
town,” I said when, after driving for a mile 
along a palm-lined road, we stopped in an 
ancient Mexican-looking square. ‘‘Hold 
on!”’ 

This last was in alarm, for he was hur- 
riedly disembarking our baggage in front of 
a dilapidated quick-lunch emporium. 

“Ts this a joke?” I demanded. ‘‘Did I 
tell you to go to the best hotel in town?” 

‘Here it is,’’ he said. ; 

“No, it isn’t. This is the worst hotel I 
ever saw.” 

“T am the proprietor,” he said. 

“T’m sorry, but we’ve got a baby here’”’— 
the nurse obligingly held up the baby— 
‘ond we want a more modern hotel, with 
a bath.” 

““We have a bath.” 

“T mean a private bath.” 

“We will not use while you are here. All 
the big hotels have shut up themselves for 
during the summer.” 

“T don’t believe him for a minute,”’ said 
my wife. 

I looked around helplessly. Two scanty, 
hungry women had come out of the door 
and were looking voraciously at our bag- 
gage. Suddenly I heard the sound of slow 
hoofs, and glancing up I beheld the car- 
buncular man driving disconsolately up the 
dusty street. 

‘‘What’s le best hotel dans le town?” I 
shouted at him. 

“Non, non, non, non!”’ he cried, waving 
his reins excitedly. ‘‘Jardin Hotel open!” 

As the proprietor dropped my grip and 
started toward the cabby at a run, I turned 
to the hungry women accusingly. 

“What do you mean by having a bus 
like this?’’ I demanded. 


“He always gets 
his money’s worth” 


YOU know his type. He prides himself on being practical. 
Every dime he spends must go for a useful purpose. Luxuries 
have no place in his scheme of life and money spent for them 
is money wasted. He carries this philosophy so far that he 
denies himself many of the comforts of life. 


It wasn’t the comfort and convenience of the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator that induced him to install it in his home. He bought 
it to save fuel. He knew it would quickly pay back its cost and 
then yield a big annual profit on his investment. 


The Minneapolis easily justifies its cost from the fuel-saving 
anglealone. It also pays big dividends in comfort. It automatically 
keeps the temperature uniform. The rooms are never too warm 
ot too cold; always at the right temperature; comfortably, health- 
fully heated. This is impossible when drafts, 
dampers or valves are regulated by hand. You 
can forget temperature regulation when your 
heating system is Minneapolis-equipped. 

How this luxury actually saves money is 
fully explained in the interesting booklet, 
“The Proper Operation of the Home Heat- 
ing Plant,” which contains a list of simple 
rules for fuel saving. Mailed free on request. 


Dependable automatic control is 
a necessity on oil burners. That’s 
why leading makers furnish the 
Minneapolis as standard equipment 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch offices in principal 
cities and 20,000 heating contractors : 


TeAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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BUS: 


“Such lazy luxury with 
ma petite Clamp -o-Set”’ 


OU WILL never know what a pleas- 
ure it is to have your own individual 
light just the way you want it until 
you have used the Buss Clamp-o-Set. 
You can stand it here—hang it there 
—clamp it anywhere, and then adjust it as you 
like. A touch of the hand will place the bulb or 
shade in any position. 

Clamp it on the bed and read in solid comfort. 
Hang it by your mirror and banish the dark 
shadows from your reflection, when primping or 
shaving. Clamp it on your chair and sew or read 
with ease. Use it on the sewing machine, the iron- 
ing board, the card table, the piano, the bookcase, 
the dressing table, the kitchen sink. Use it tolight 
upany nook or corner—youcan place itany where; 
clamp it, hang it, or stand it as you wish. 

There is no other lamp in your home now like the 
Clamp-oSet. It is more than a beautiful stand 
lamp. It is one’s own light for one’s own use. It’s 
all yours—your light companion. No matter 
how or where you want light, the Clamp-o-Set 
will lend itself to your wish. 

You will be proud to show your Clamp-o-Set 
in the parlor, or anywhere, because it’s also an 
artistic stand light. It’s not just an ordinary 
clamp-lamp contraption that sacrifices beauty to 
gain usefulness. 

The amazing thing is that this attractive light of 
unlimited uses costs you only $2.00—or $3.00 for 
the decorated Clamp-o-Set, a light of exception- 
ally beautiful design. 


Clamp-o-Set comes complete with extra long cord (9 ft.) and 
a combination plug (bulb not included). All Clamp-o-Sets 
have the Buss patented base-plate clamp, padded so it can’t 
scratch. It holds toanything round or square up to 24 inches. 


$ Clamp-o-Set $ Clamp-o-Set 
made in made in 
Brass Finish Decorated Ivory 


Bronze Finish Decorated Bronze 
In Canada $3.00. In Canada $4.50. 


The Clamp-o-Set has become so nationally recognized as the 
handiest light in the world that you can buy it nearly any- 
where at any store. You are going to miss a good treat of real 
light until you get one. If you don’t know where you can buy 
the Buss Clamp-o-Set conveniently, order from us, enclosing 
money or money order to cover and specifying finish desired. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 
Makers of Buss Fuses 


Clamp-oO-Set 
The Handiest Light in the World 
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T felt very American and superior; I in- 
timated that if the morals of the French 
people were in this decadent state I re- 
gretted that we had ever entered the war. 

“Daddy’s hot too,” remarked the baby 
irreleyantly. 

“T am not hot!” 

“Daddy had better stop talking and find 
us a hotel,” remarked the English nurse, 
“before we all melt away.” 

It was the work of but an hour to pay off 
the proprietor, to add damages for his 
wounded feelings and to install ourselves in 
the Hotel du Jardin, on the edge of town. 

‘“‘Hyéres,’’ says my guidebook, ‘‘is the 
very oldest and warmest of the Riviera 
winter resorts and is now frequented al- 
most exclusively by the English.” 

But when we arrived there late in May, 
eyen the English, except the very oldest 
and warmest, had moved away. At dinner, 
only a superannuated dozen, a slowly decay- 
ing dozen, a solemn and dispirited dozen 
remained. But we were to be there merely 
while we searched for a villa, and it had 
the advantage of being amazingly cheap for 
a first-class hotel. The rate for four of us, 
including meals, was one hundred and fifty 
francs—less than eight dollars a day. 

The real-estate agent, an energetic young 
gentleman with his pants buttoned snugly 
around his chest, called on us next morning. 

“Dozens of villas,’ he said enthusiasti- 
eally. ‘‘We will take the horse and buggy 
and go see.” 

It was a simmering morning, but the 
streets already swarmed with the faces of 
Southern France—dark faces, for there is 
an Arab streak along the Riviera, left from 
turbulent, forgotten centuries. Once the 
Moors harried the coast for gain, and later, 
as theyswept up through Spain in mad glory, 
they threw out frontier towns along the 
shores as outposts for their conquest of the 
world. They were not the first people, or 
the last, that have tried to overrun France. 
All that remains now for proud Moslem 
hopes is an occasional Moorish tower and 
the tragic glint of black Eastern eyes. 

“Now this villa rents for thirty dollars a 
month,” said the real-estate agent as we 
stopped at a small house on the edge of 
town. 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked my 
wife suspiciously. 

“Nothing at all. It is superb. It has six 
rooms and a well.” 

“A well?” 

“A fine well.” 

“Do you mean it has no bathroom?”’ 

“Not what you would call an actual 
bathroom.”’ 

“Drive on,” we said. 

It was obvious by noon that there were 
no villas to be let in Hyéres. Those we saw 
were all too hot, too small, too dirty or too 
triste, an expressive word which implies that 
the mad marquis still walks through the 
halls in his shroud. 

“Yes, we have no villas today,” re- 
marked the agent, smiling. 

“That’s a very old played-out joke,” 
I said, “‘and I am too hot to laugh.” 


Extracting Information 


Our clothes were hanging on us like wet 
towels, but when I had established our iden- 
tity by a scar on my left hand we were 
admitted to the hotel. I decided to ask one 
of the lingering Englishmen if there was 
perhaps another quiet town near by. 

Now, asking something of an American 
or a Frenchman is a definite thing; the 
only difference is that you can under- 
stand the American’s reply. But getting an 
answer from an Englishman is about as 
complicated as borrowing a match from the 
Secretary of State. The first one I ap- 
proached dropped his paper, looked at me 
in horror and bolted precipitately from the 
room. This disconcerted me for a moment, 
but luckily my eyes fell on a man whom I 
had seen being wheeled in to dinner. 

“Good Morning,” I said. ‘Could you 
tell me ” He jerked. spasmodically, 
but to my relief, he was unable to leave 
his seat. “I wonder if you know a town 
where I could get a villa for the summer.”’ 

“Don’t know any at all,” he said coldly. 
“And I wouldn’t tell you if I did.” 

He didn’t exactly pronounce the last 
sentence, but I could read the words as 
they issued from his eyes. 

“TI suppose you’re a newcomer too,” I 
suggested. 

“T’ve been here every winter for sixteen 
years. 

Pretending to detect an invitation in this, 
I drew up my chair. 
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“Then you must know some town,’[ 
assured him. 
“Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo.” . 
“But they’re too expensive. I wana 
quiet place to do a lot of work.” | 
“Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo. All qut 
in summer. Don’t. know any othe 
Wouldn’t tell you if I did. Good day.’ 
Upstairs, the nurse was counting {) 
mosquito bites on the baby, all a 


during the night, and my wife was addi 
them up in a big book. , 
“Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo,” I said, 
“T’m glad we’re going to leave this brc- 
ing town,’’ remarked the nurse. ! 
‘“‘T think we’d better try Cannes.” 
“T think so too,” said my wife eager 
“JT hear it’s very gay—I mean, it’s 


t 


economy to stay where you can’t work, a) 
ess believe we can get a villa here afi) 
a By | 
‘‘Let’s go on the big boat,” said the bal} 
suddenly. 
‘Silence! We’ve come to the Rivie 
and we’re here to stay.” ) 


The Villa of Our Dreams 


So we decided to leave the nurse ai 
baby in Hyéres and run up to Canne 
which is a more fashionable town in a mo. 
northerly situation along the shore. Ne 
when you run up to somewhere you ha) 
to have an automobile, so we bought ¢] 
only new one in town next day. It had t) 
power of six horses—the age of the hors’ 
was not stated—and it was so small th 
we loomed out of it like giants; so sm: 
that you could run it under the veranc 
for the night. It had no lock, no speedon) 
eter, no gauge, and its cost, including t} 
parcel-post charge, was seven hundred ar, 
fifty dollars. We started for Cannes ini 
and except for the warm exhaust whe 
other cars drove over us, we found the tr 
comparatively cool. 

All the celebrities of Europe have sper 
a season in Cannes; even the Man with tl! 
Iron Mask whiled away twelve years ona 
island off its shore. Its gorgeous villas aj 
built of stone so soft that it is sawed i 
stead of hewed. We looked at four of thei 
next morning. They were small, neat an 
clean; you could have matched them ij 
any suburb of Los Angeles. They rented : 
sixty-five dollars a month. ‘ 

“T like them,” said my wife firml; 
“Let’s rent one. They look awfully easy t 
Tune 

“We didn’t come abroad to find a hous 
that was easy to run,” I objected. “Ho 
could I write looking out on a’””—I glance 
out the window and my eyes met a splendi 
view of the sea—‘‘where I’d hear ever 
whisper in the house.” 

So we moved on to the fourth villa, th 
wonderful fourth villa the memory of whic 
still causes me to lie awake and hope the 
some bright day will find me there. It ros 
in white marble out of a great hill, like 
chateau, like a castle of old. The very tax 
cab that took us there had romance in it 
front seat. 

“Did you notice our driver?”’ said th 
agent, leaning toward me. ‘He used toh 
a Russian millionaire.” 

We peered through the glass at him— 
thin dispirited man who ordered the gee! 
about with a lordly air. 

“The town is full of them,” said tk 
agent. “‘They’re glad to get jobs as chau 
feurs, butlers or waiters. The women wor 
as femmes de chambre in the hotels.” 

“Why don’t they open tea rooms lik 
Americans do?” : 

“Many of them aren’t fit for anything 
We're awfully sorry for them, but —— 
He leaned forward and tapped on the glas 
“Would you mind driving a little faster 
We haven’t got all day.” 

“‘Look,’’ he said when we reached th 
chateau on the hill. ‘‘There’s the Gran 
Duke Michael’s villa next door.” 

“You mean he’s the butler there?” 

“Oh, no; he’s got money. He’s gon 
north for the summer.” ; 

When we had entered through scrolle 
brass gates that creaked massively as gat 
should for a king, and when the blinds ha 
been drawn, we were in a high central ha 
hung with ancestral portraits of knights 1 
armor and courtiers in satin and brocad 
It was like a movie set. Flights of marb! 
stairs rose in solid dignity to form a gran 
gallery into which light dropped throug 
blue figured glass upon a mosaic floor. | 
was modern, too, with huge clean beds an 
a model kitchen and three bathrooms and 
solemn, silent study overlooking the 3 
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It belonged to a Russian general,’’ said 

e agent; “killed in Silesia during the 
’ 


ih 


ow much is it?”’ 


Done!” I said. “Fix up the lease right 
My wife will go to Hyéres imme- 

y to get the if 

“Just a minute,” she said, frowning. 

How many servants will it take to run 

iis house?”’ 

“Why, I should say”’—the agent glanced 

ous sharply and hesitated —‘“‘about five.’’ 

“TY should say about eight.”” She turned 

‘anderbilt house instead.” 


“Let’s go to Newport and rent the 


‘ot the Grand Duke Michael on your left.” 
| “Will he come to see us?” I inquired. 
“He would, of course,’’ explained the 
t, ‘only, you see, he’s gone away.” 
We held debate upon the mosaic floor. 
fy theory was that I couldn’t work in the 
ttle houses and that this would be a real 
jvestment because of its romantic inspi- 
ation. My wife’s theory was that eight 
‘rvants eat a lot of food and that it simply 
youldn’t do. We apologized to the agent, 
hook hands respectfully with the million- 
ire taxi driver and gave him five francs, 
ind in a state of great dejection returned 
) Hyéres. 
“Here’s the hotel bill,’ said my wife as 
ie went despondently in to dinner. 
| “Thank heaven, it’s only fifty-five 
ollars. 
\i opened it. To my amazement, tax after 
ax had been added beneath the bill—gov- 
rnment tax, city tax, a ten per cent tax to 
etip the servants. 
' Tlooked gloomily at a nameless piece of 
neat soaked in a lifeless gravy which re- 
lined on my plate. 
. “J think it’s goat’s meat,” said the nurse, 
ollowing my eyes. She turned to my wife. 
ee you ever taste goat’s meat, Mrs. 
gerald?”’ 
But Mrs. Fitzgerald had never tasted 
foat’s meat and Mrs. Fitzgerald had fled. 
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Hunting His Majesty 


e I wandered dismally about the hotel 
‘text day, hoping that our house on Long 
{sland hadn’t been rented so that we could 
‘70 home for the summer, I noticed that the 
lalls were even more deserted than usual. 
ere seemed to be more old copies of the 
llustrated London News about, and more 
empty chairs. At dinner we had the goat 
again. As I looked around the empty 
dining room I suddenly realized that the 
last Englishman had taken his cane and 
his conscience and fled to London. The man- 
agement was keeping open a two-hundred- 
toom hotel for us alone! 
Hyéres grew warmer and we rested there 
a helpless daze. We knew now why 
therine de Medici had chosen it for her 
worite resort. A month of it in the sum- 
ler and she must have returned to Paris 
with a dozen St. Bartholomew’s sizzling in 
her head. In vain we took trips to Nice, to 
Antibes, to St.-Maximin—we were worried 
now; a fourth of our seven thousand had 
slipped away. Then one morning just five 
weeks after we had left New York we got 
off the train at a little town that we had 
never considered before. It was ared little 
town built close to the sea, with gay red- 
roofed houses and an air of repressed carni- 
val about it; carnival that would venture 
forth into the streets beforenight. Weknew 
hat we would love to live in it and we 
asked a citizen the whereabouts of the real- 
estate agency. 
= Ah, for that you had far better ask the 
king,’ he exclaimed. 
_A principality! A second Monaco! We 
had not known there were two of them 
ong the French shore. 
s nd a bank that will cash a letter of 
it 


“For that, too, you must ask the king.” 
He pointed the way toward the palace 
down a long shady street, and my wife 

iedly produced a mirror and began 
wdering her face. 


He considered. 

~“T’m not sure ‘about clothes,’ he an- 
“But I think—yes, I think the 
ng will attend to that for you too.” 

I hadn’t meant that, but we thanked 
and with much inward trepidation pro- 
ed toward the imperial domain. After 
if an hour, when royal turrets had failed 


_“Remember,”’ said the agent, ‘“you’ve 
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to rise against the sky, I stopped another 
man. 

“Can you tell us the way to the imperial 
palace?”’ 

“The what?” 

“We want to get an interview with his 
majesty—his majesty the king.” 

The word “‘king’’ caught his attention. 
His mouth opened understandingly and 
he pointed to a sign over our heads: 

“W.F. King,” I read, “ Anglo-American 
Bank, Real-Estate Agency, Railroad Tick- 
ets, Insurance, Tours and Excursions, Cir- 
culating Library.” 


Where Things are So Cheap 


The potentate turned out to be a brisk, 
efficient Englishman of middle age who had 
gradually acquired the little town to him- 
self over a period of twenty years. 

““We are Americans come to Europe to 
economize,” I told him. ‘‘We’ve combed 
the Riviera from Nice to Hyéres and 
haven’t been able to find a villa. Mean- 
while our money is leaking gradually 
away.” 

He leaned back and pressed a button and 
almost immediately a lean, gaunt woman 
appeared in the door. 

“This is Marthe,” he said, “‘your cook.’ 

We could hardly believe our ears. 

“Do you mean you have a villa for us?” 

“‘T have already selected one,’ he said. 
“My agents saw you getting off the train.” 

He pressed another button and a second 
woman stood respectfully beside the first. 

“This is Jeanne, your femme de chambre. 
She does the mending, too, and waits on the 
table. You pay her thirteen dollars a month 
and you pay Marthesixteen dollars. Marthe 
does the marketing, however, and expects 
to make a little on the side for herself.’ 

“But the villa?” 

“The lease is being made out now. The 
price is seventy-nine dollars a month and 
your check is good with me. We move you 
in tomorrow.” 

Within an hour we had seen our home, a 
clean cool villa set in a large garden on a 
hill above town. It was what we had been 
looking for all along. There was a summer- 


house and a sand pile and two bathrooms | 


and roses for breakfast and a gardener who 
called me milord. When we had paid the 
rent, only thirty-five hundred dollars, half 
our original capital, remained. But we 
felt that at last we could begin to live on 
practically nothing a year. 

In the late afternoon of September 1, 
1924, a distinguished-looking young man, 
accompanied by a young lady might have 
been seen lounging on a sandy beach in 
France. Both of them were burned toa deep 
chocolate brown, so that at first they seemed 
to be of Egyptian origin; but closer inspec- 


tion showed that their faces had an Aryan | 


cast and that their voices, when they spoke, 
had a faintly nasal, North American ring. 
Near them played a small black child with 
cotton-white hair who from time to time 
beat a tin spoon upon a pail and shouted, 
“* Regardez-moi!”’ in no uncertain voice. 

Out of the casino near by drifted weird 
rococo music—a song dealing with the non- 
possession of a specific yellow fruit in a 
certain otherwise well-stocked store. 
Waiters, both Senegalese and European, 
rushed around among the bathers with 
many-colored drinks, pausing now and 
then to chase away the children of the poor, 
who were dressing and undressing with 
neither modesty nor self-consciousness, 
upon the sand. 

“Hasn’t it been a good summer!”’ said 
the young man lazily. ‘“‘We’ve become 
absolutely French.” 

“And the French are such an esthetic 
people,”’ said the young lady, listening for 
a moment to the banana music. “They 
know how to live. Think of all the nice 
things they have to eat!”’ 

“Delicious things! Heavenly things 
exclaimed the young man, spreading some 
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American deviled ham on some biscuits | 


marked Springfield, Illinois. “But then 
they’ve studied the food question for two 
thousand years.”’ 

“And things are so cheap here!”’ cried 
the young lady enthusiastically. “Think 
of perfume! Perfume that would cost fif- 
teen dollars in New York, you can get here 
for five.” 

The young man struck a Swedish match 
and lit an American cigarette. 

“The trouble with most Americans in 
France,”’ he remarked sonorously, “‘is that 
they won’t lead a real French life. They 
hang around the big hotels and exchange 
opinions fresh from the States.’ 
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Start the Children right | 


The future 


of your children depends largely upon the 
training they receive when young. 


Begin early to teach them good, useful and 
self-respecting habits. One of the most im- 
portant is that of always looking neat and 


tidy. 


The child who is taught to take pride in per- 
sonal appearance has an advantage. It is a 
habit that will be retained all through life. 


And personal appearance is a 
social and business life today. 


vital factor in 


Start with the shoes! No one can really look neat 
with untidy shoes. Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit for 
the home and see how quickly and naturally the 
boys and girls fall into the habit of the daily shoe 


shine. 


Aside from its everyday convenience, a Shining 


Outfit is economical. 
frequent shines with a good shoe 
shoe leather. A saving both ways! 


S. M. Brxsy & Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Bu 


It saves many a dime. And 


polish preserves 


F. F. Datrzey Company, Inc. 
ffalo, N.Y. and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at youx shoes! 


If your dealer cannot supply y 


ou, send 


soc to the Shinola Company, 


y Polish. 


Home Set 
Bixbys 
Liquid Polish 


For lack. White, Tan. Brown and OBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 


Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 


Dalley 


Bia Ws 
Shining Kit 


shoes —children’s shoes — men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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ie i your al rei < sun oer you— 
heat that is pleasing, balmy and healthful—heat for the 
thrifty when fuel prices are soaring. 


HE. 


Caloric is the heating system that warms the home by 
the scientific principle of natural air circulation. 


Cuts fuel consumption 35% to 50%. Proved superior in 
more than 160,000 homes throughout the United States 
and Canada. Quick, convenient heat for every climate. 


Write for free book “‘Summer in Winter.” 


The New Improved Models. One-piece radiator with cleanout 
and smoke collars cast on—absolutely eliminates smoke, gas and 
dust leaks. The most important furnace improvement in years. 
Convenient shaking device, double-ribbed fire-pot guaranteed for 
five years, and many other features make Caloric the best value. 


Cuts building costs. Greatest modern comfort for old homes. 
Heats one, two and three story buildings through one register. 
No pipes. Costs less than stoves necessary to heat the same space. 
Installed in a day. See the Caloric Dealer now! 


Dealers: 
tional heating system. Thousands of new prospects every year. 
manufacture the famous Monitor Pipe Furnace. If 
in your territory, write or wire. 


Monitor Clothes Dryer 
Rain or shine, winter or summer, the 
““Monitor”’ dries clothes quickly. Iron- 
ing can be done without waiting. Saves 
time, labor, expense. Economical in 
use of gas or electricity. 

Eliminates the need of clothes lines. 
Rapid circulation of heated air sterilizes 
and dries the heaviest woolens quickly. 
any improvements and superior 
features: wide, sliding door; square 
hardwood bars; ‘“‘Armco”’ rust-resisting 
iron; white enameled steel frame. 
The “Monitor” is a necessity in the 
modern home. Send for booklet. Some 
Dealer territories still open—write. 


Caloric Dealers have made money for years selling this sensa- 
We also 


we are not represented 


The Monitor Furnace Company 
105 Years of Service 
210 Woodrow St., 


Denver, Col. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


—C, H. Parker & Sons— 

1520-24 Wazee St. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Price-Teltz Co.— 
523 Market St. 
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“T know,” she agreed. ‘‘That’s exactly 
what it said in the New York Times this 
morning.’ 

The American music ended and the Eng- 
lish nurse arose, implying that it was time 
the child went home to supper. With a 
sigh, the young man arose, too, and shook 
himself violently, scattering a great quan- 
tity of sand. 

“We've got to stop on the way and get 
some Arizon-oil gasoline,” he said. “That 
last stuff was awful.’’ 

“The check, suh,’ said a Senegalese 
waiter with an accent from well below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. “That? ll be ten franes 
fo’ two glasses of beer.” 

The young man handed him the equiva- 
lent of seventy cents in the gold-colored 
hat checks of France. Beer was perhaps a 
little higher than in America, but then he 
had had the privilege of hearing the historic 
banana song on a real, or almost real, jazz 
band. And waiting for him at home was a 
regular French supper—baked beans from 
the quaint old Norman town of Akron, 
Ohio, an omelet fragrant with la Chicago 
bacon and a cup of English tea. 

But perhaps you have already recog- 
nized in these two cultured Europeans the 
same barbaric Americans who had left 
America just five months before; and per- 
haps you wonder that the change could 
have come about so quickly. The secret is 
that they had entered fully into the life of 
the Old World. Instead of patronizing 
tourist hotels they had made excursions to 
quaint little out-of-the-way restaurants, 
with the real French atmosphere, where 
supper for two rarely came to more than 
ten .or fifteen dollars. Not for them the 
glittering capitals—Paris, Brussels, Rome. 
They were content with short trips to 
beautiful historic old towns, such as Monte 
Carlo, where they once left their automo- 
bile witha kindly garage man who paid 
their hotel bill and bought them tickets 
home. 


The High Cost of Economizing 


Yes, our summer had been a complete 
success. And we had lived on practically 
nothing—that is, on practically nothing 
except our original seven thousand dollars. 
It was all gone. 

The trouble is that we had come to the 
Riviera out of season—that is, out of one 
season, but in the middle of another. For 
in summer the people who are trying to 
economize come South, and the shrewd 
French know that this class is the very 
easiest game of all, as people who are trying 
to get something for nothing are very liable 
to be. 

Exactly where the money went we don’t 
know—we never do. There were the serv- 
ants, for example. I -was very fond of 
Marthe and Jeanne—and afterwards of 
their sisters Kugénie and Serpolette, who 
came in to help—but on my own initiative 
it would never have occurred to me to in- 
sure them all. Yet that was the law. If 
Jeanne suffocated in her mosquito netting, 
if Marthe tripped over a bone and broke 
her thumb, I was responsible. I wouldn’t 
have minded so much except that the little 
on the side that Marthe made in doing our 
marketing amounted, as I figure, to about 
forty-five per cent. 

Our weekly bills at the grocer’s and the 
butcher’s averaged sixty-five dollars, or 
higher than they had ever been in an 
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expensive Long Island town. Whatever t' 
meat actually cost, it was almost invariab 
inedible; while as "for the milk, every dri 
of it had to be boiled, because the COWS we 
tubercular in France. For fresh vegetabl 
we had. tomatoes and a little asparagu 
that was all—the only garlic that can ]| 
put: over on us must be administered © 
sleep. I wondered often how the Rivie; 
middle class—the bank clerk, say, who suj 
ports a family on from forty to sevent 
dollars a month—manages to keep aliy, 

“Tt’s even worse in winter,” a litt 
French girl told us on the beach. “ory 
English and Americans drive the prices y) 
until we can’t buy and we don’t know wh: 
to do. My sister had to go to Marseilly 
and find work, and she’s only - fourtee 
Next winter lll go too.” | 


No Money and No Reataall 


' 

There simply isn’t enough to go arounc 
and the Americans who, because of the. 
own high standard of material comfor 
want the best obtainable, naturally have 
pay. And in addition, the sharp Frene| 
tradesmen are always ready to.take advar 
tage of a careless American eye. 

“T don’t like this bill, ” T said to the fooc 
and-ice deliverer. “I arranged to pay yo 
five francs and not eight francs a day.’ 

He became unintelligible for a meee | 
to gain time. , 

““My wife added it-up,’’ he said. 

Those valuable Riviera wives! “Alway 
they are adding up their husbands’ ac 
counts, and the dear ladies simply don’. 
know one figure from another. Such | 
talent in the wife of a railroad presiden 
would be an asset worth many mae 
dollars. ae | 

It is twilight as I write ‘this, and ome C) 
my window darkening banks of trees, se 
one clump behind another in many greens 
slope down to the evening sea. The flamin, 
sun has collapsed behind the peaks of 4 
Estérels and the moon already hovers 0 
the Roman aqueducts of Fréjus, five mile 
away. In half an hour Renée and Bobbé 
officers of aviation, are coming to dinner ii 
their white ducks; and Renée, who is onl} 
twenty-three and has-never recovered fron 
having missed the war, will tell us roman 
tically how he wants to smoke opium ii 
Peking and how he writes a few things “fo 
myself alone.” Afterwards, in the garden 
their white uniforms will grow dimmer a 
the more liquid dark comes down, 1 iti 
they, like the heavy roses and the nightin 
gales in the pines, will seem to take al 
essential and indivisible part in the beam 
of this proud gay land. 

And though we have saved nothing, wi 
have danced the carmagnole; and, excep 
for the day when my wife took the mos 
quito lotion for a mouth wash, and thi 
time when I tried to smoke a French cig 
arette, and, as Ring Lardner would say 
swooned, we haven’t yet been sorry tha’ 
we came. 

The dark-brown child is knocking at thi 
door to bid me good night. 

“Going on the big boat, daddy?” sh 
says in broken English. 

“e No. ” 

“cc Why? ) ” es 

“Because we're going to try it for anothel 
year, and besides—think of perfume!” 

We are always like that with the baby 
She considers us the wittiest couple she ha: 
ever known. 


Crater Lake, Oregon 
\ 

\ 
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limess, looks like the road-is entitled to 
chance to make a living just the same as 
ou and I.” 

Ye gods, what a man! Brooding over 
ulroad crossties and trolley equipment in 
1oments that should have been dedicated 
>) beauty, mystery, romance. 

But the lady of my dreams passed me by 
i life as Beatrice once passed Dante with- 
' ut speaking. The memory of her faded 
' ‘ith the years. Long afterward I met her 

y chance. Plumpness had descended upon 

‘er as lava overwhelms a doomed city upon 

fair mountain slope. The. springlike 
lity had entirely evaporated. She of’the 
ciously baffling reticences had become 
focally incessant with the years. My bril- 
jant talk was limited to tepid interjections, 

‘Yes, indeed!”’ ‘“‘QOh, really!’ Any cretin 
‘ould have made as good a showing. 

Not.so jong after the Mountain. Park 
xcursion the unromantic Coolidge married 

he most charming girl in town... I remem- 
yer Grace Goodhue vividly, hardly out of 
ier teens when she came to Northampton 
(0 teach in the Clarke School. -A creature 
of spirit, fire and dew, given to blithe 
jpontaneous laughter, with eager birdlike 
movements, as natural and unaffected as 
sunlight or the sea, a soul that renders the 
sommon air sweet. 

What did she see in him?—everybody 
asked. . Certainly no Prince Charming or 
might in shining armor. She saw, let us 
elieve, as by swift divination that unseen 
thing which we call, for want of a better 
game, character. As by revelation, she 
apprehended what had to be beaten into 
the heads of the rest of us.. This much I am 
aow willing to concede—that straight think- 
ing about the real problems of life, even 
though it be in terms of railroad crossties 
and overhead charges, has its place as well 
as romantic mooning over unrealities on 
asilvery night in June. 


ith. 


a 


Early Coolidge Campaigns 


Of the many Coolidge myths, none has 
had more persistent vitality than the legend 
of his invincibility in politics. Never beaten 
in apolitical fight, so the saying goes. In 
his early fights he was beaten repeatedly, 
‘whether fighting for himself or his friends. 
‘He was beaten at the polls by a young 
Irishman named Kennedy, in a_three- 
cornered contest for a place on the school 
board, and in the city council by Connor, 
‘when a candidate for city solicitor. It was 
Said later that he had wanted Kennedy to 
win 


_ After nearly ten years of battling he won 
his fight for mayor in a city which was 
nominally Republican by 500 votes, after 
a bruising contest, by only 165 votes. He 
had a good deal to 
‘contend with from 
the very outset. 
A retiring person- 
ality, poor mixer, 
indifferent 
speaker, coming to 
Northampton a 
stranger, with nei- 
ther money, pres- 
tige nor influential 
friends—naturally 
-weunderrated him. 
He had in opposi- 
tion a gifted young 
Irishman, Bert 
Connor, just out of 
Yale, a magnetic 
personality with a 
| mius for making 
iends, a gift for 
organization and 
a most persuasive 
tongue, 
_ Up to the time 
that Coolidge was 
elected to the city 
*eouncil in 1899, no - 
one in the Demo- 
Cratic camp 
qpousht it worth 
while to pay any 
attention to him; 
but when in the 
following year he 
was elected ‘city 
Solicitor it looked 
asif we would have 


Phil Gleason, the Blacksmith, a 
Coolidge Man 
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to beat him to keep him in his proper place. 
Not being prepared to give up our political 
liberties and live thenceforth under an 
autocratic form of government, we accord- 
ingly made a great fight on him in 1901. 
There were whisperings, confabulations 
and dark conspiracies aplenty, and withal 
a plenty of scientific, intelligent strategy. 
We had a card index of 4000 electors—a 
Who’s Who cataloging each voter according 
to his friends, enemies, sympathies, an- 
tipathies, accessibility. 

The Coolidge chief lieutenant was Ernest 
Hardy, a lawyer by profession. Hardy 
possessed many engaging qualities which 
Coolidge lacked. No man was more per- 
fectly designed by Nature for chieftainship 
of the Amalgamated Organization of Boost- 
ers throughout this broad land of ours. Asa 
mixer, booster extraordinary and militant 
go-getter, Hardy was exemplar and proto- 
type of our modern red-blooded, two-fisted, 
forward-looking; one hundred per cent he 
man. His world was the man’s world of 
the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
car. In 1902 the Coolidge-Hardy offensive 
was thrown for a loss when Bert Connor 
was elected city solicitor. 


Behind the Scenes 


The year before, for some mysterious 
reason, probably as an attempted jail de- 
livery from the tediousness of being a peda- 
gogue, I had set my heart on being elected 
an alderman in the city government. My 
opponent was Rob Weir, Coolidge’s fellow 
lodger on Round Hill. Now politics is an 
uncertain game, but Connor and I had 
politics worked out to an exact science—an 
exact science enables one to predict exactly 
what is coming to pass. Weir apparently 
was attending strictly to the business of 
providing food for the Clarke School and 
we were filling the world with our fury at 
nocturnal gatherings in which the principles 
of true democracy were expounded. We 
went about the thing in the spirit of crusa- 
ders and our meetings betook almost the 
character of evangelism. It seemed almost 
unfair to press our manifest advantage. It 
was pleasant to have some obscure truck 
driver whisper words of praise and encour- 
agement: 

“Perfesser, you sure got them going. 
After you get tired being alderman, we’ll 
make you mayor. We may get you in Con- 
gress some day.”’ 

But no meat is too strong to feed a polit- 
ical delusion of grandeur, and when the 
count actually disclosed that Weir had 
beaten us we could not understand it at all. 
Evidently there was some trick about it, 
just as when one is beaten at a game of 
checkers by moves that are not allowed by 

Gherr al es.) 
thought at first we 


by Harry Field 
having taken a 
hand. Field was 
formidable 
enough—good- 
looking, highly in- 
telligent, resource- 
ful. Coolidge had 
studied law in 
Field’s office. We 
found, however, 
that Field hadn’t 
bothered himself 
about the matter— 
that the trick had 
been turned by 
Coolidge. Later 
I came to re- 
ceive a very ade- 
quate explanation 
of the mystery. 
Coolidge had been 
working behind 
the scenes while we 
were holding the 
spotlight in the 
center of the stage. 
Long afterward 
Ilearned the Cool- 
idge method. Our 
Democratic 
stronghold was 
Ward 1, full of 
fighting Irishmen 
that were born 


had been beaten | 
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Irishmen and Democrats, but who acquired 
the habit of casting their votes for Coolidge. 
The thing was worth looking into. We went 
to Phil Gleason, a herculean blacksmith 
and quite a power in ward politics. 

“Phil, they tell us you voted for Cool- 
idge. Thought you were an old-line Demo- 
crat.” 

“So I am and always will be, but I just 
figured how Coolidge was about the best 
Democrat we had in the city. He calls 
himself a Republican, but I vote for him 
because to me he’s a Democrat.” 

Johnny Prokup, who ran a lunch wagon, 
dropped away from us; John Dewey, the 
tavern keeper; Ed Lynch, the brick mason; 
Jim Lucy, the shoemaker; all Democrats, 
true and tried. We went to Jim Maloney, 
the baker. 

“‘Jim, is it true you have gone over to 
Coolidge?” 

“Well, it is this way: I’m a Democrat, 
always will be; but my old aunt took sick 
one night and was about to make a die of 
it. She wanted her will wrote and I was 
hurrying uptown about eleven o’clock to 
wake up Bert Connor when I met Cal 
Coolidge on the street. Being in a big 
hurry, I asked him to come over to the 
house and draw up the will. He got the 
blanks out of his office and come trottin’ 
along. He wrote the will, got it signed and 
witnessed. The old lady, who was always a 
little close about money affairs, asked him 
how much he was charging. He thought a 
while and said, ‘Well, I guess three dollars 
will about cover it.’ She thought it would 
be twelve or fifteen dollars and died happy 
over the saving she had made. The boys 
got to talking about it at the wake and we 
decided the next time we got a chance we 
would give Coolidge a little lift.” 

We asked Cliff Lyman, from Bridge- 
man’s bookshop, why he was against us. 


Disposing of Antagonists 


“Well,” he said, ‘I’m for Coolidge for 
personal reasons. I have been wrapping 
up books for twenty-two years and he 
dropped in one day and sort of took an in- 
terest in the way I wrapped up books. He 
showed me how to do up a book in a neat 
package so there would be no bulge in the 
wrapping paper and make it easy to write 
the address on the outside. I thought that 
was mighty kind of him to take an interest 
in what I was doing and I felt like helping 
him.” 

These, in brief, are the methods by which 
Coolidge won through in city polities. The 
little way in which the modest city saw his 
deeds was small as compared to the ampler 
world of state politics to which he was 
translated, but I cannot help but feel that 
his methods remained the same. Sparing 
of promises and money, but winning his 
way to the confidence and respect of his 
fellow mortals. We could never discover 
that he ever promised anybody anything or 
that he ever exacted a promise of political 
support in return for a personal favor. He 
fought fair, but fought with amazing re- 
sourcefulness and energy. 

It seems that I must have been a glutton 
for punishment. Two or three months after 
Coolidge blasted our aldermanic ambitions, 
some of the boys suggested that matters 
might be evened up by laying him out in 
public debate. The proposition seemed 
reasonable. I had been interclass debater 
in my sophomore year at Princeton and 
again in the big senior contest. Coolidge, 
sparing in words, was sized up as a third- 
rater in public speaking. 

The affair was pulled off by a semisport- 
ing organization known as the Rod and 
Gun Club. The hall was packed. We each 
had an opening round, with Coolidge clearly 
at a disadvantage. My closing argument 
had been spoken. I felt there was not much 
left to be said. My opponent, sitting in 
inscrutable solemnity, rose and in his most 
funereal manner practically laughed me 
out of court. Even those of us who knew 
he possessed a fund of dry humor did not 
suspect that he could ever use it to such 
crushing advantage. 

He mournfully referred to my eminent 
qualifications for running the politics of a 
Republican city in a New England state. 
Nature had perfected me for the task. I 
was from the South. I wasa Democrat and 
my profession was teaching girls about 
ae the Hun and Theodoric the Ostro- 
go 

“To establish his fraternal relationship 
with the Rod and Gun Club he cites his ex- 
ploits in deep-sea fishing on Southern coasts. 


Proficiency in fishing increases with the \ 
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square of the distance. Has he ever ¢ 
much as landed a yellow-bellied punkir 
seed minnow in Massachusetts waters? — 
doubt if our friend would be here at all,” h 
whimsically proclaimed, ‘if our Mass¢ 
chusetts law against short. lobsters wa 
strictly enforced.” 

Twenty years ago the term “lobster, 
possessed about the same meaning in me 
rine metaphor that “poor fish’? connote 
today. The crowd guffawed with delight 
So the sport went on. I don’t remember a 
the dry jests, but I do remember the u 
roarious laughter and the sickening convic 
tion of defeat. 

There are many ways of disposing of ai 
antagonist, such as cleaving his skull it 
a meat ax, running him through with | 
stiletto or following the methods of Joz 
captain of the host, who, having conduc 
Abner, son of Ner, out by the gate ‘ r 
speak ‘with him quietly” smote him un 
the fifth rib. The Coolidge method in 
particular trial of strength savored neithe 
of brutality nor treachery, but of the cu 
ous indirect method of extermination by 
which the victim is ridiculed into commit 
ting political felo-de-se Wy withdrawin, 
from Main Street into the wilderness. 
the close of the debate friends sought a 
administer balm to the wound. “You hac 
him, perfesser, till he got dry on you”— 
dryness i in the New England dialect of the 
day denoting facetiousness. Yes, 
desiccatingly dry; as dry as the devasta 
sirocco sweeping north from over a 
Sahara Desert and blasting tender ve 
tion to its roots. People ask if Cah 
Coolidge possesses a sense of humor. 4 
reply that he does. ‘‘He jests at scars that 
never felt a wound.” I can remember hi OW 
he used to chuckle over things in our sme all 
circle at Rahar’s Inn. HY 

One night after we had finished | 
the professor of logic at the college sub- 
mitted a problem for our elucidation. He 
was an Englishman by nativity, with 
broad accent and a luxuriant black beard; 
a dear, lovable man who was always wres- 
tling with some profound problem in meta- 
physics, as simple and naive as a child 
about the commonplace affairs of a worka- 
day world. He drew a line on the | 
cloth with a tine of his fork. 

“Let us grawnt,’’ he posed, “that 
initial point on this line represents He 
Inn. The final point my lodging, which I 
shall soon seek by the shortest route. You 
will grawnt also that a straight line repre-. 
sents the shortest distance between t 
points.” ; 

“Oh, yes, yes! 
Spring it, spring it!” 


Rea? 


All that is granted. 


Frugal of Words 


“You will grawnt that a line is made up 
of an infinite number of points,’’ he con- 
tinued inexorably. ‘‘ Further, you will have 
to admit that each one of these points 
represents a position. It must be cone. 
that it is impossible to occupy two p 
tions in space at a given time. That be 
true, how can I occupy an infinite number 
of positions in a finite time? In ot 
words, how shall I ever be able to trave 
the distance from Rahar’s Inn to m 
lodging?”’ 

Somebody remarked jeenaelee “Oh, well, 
I guess you will make it unless you get 
drunk. In that case we will send you hom 
in a hack.” 

The professor withdrew in a huff. Fo 
drovers attending the Hampden County 
Cattle Fair sat at the next table. They had 
been intrigued by the demonstration of 
what logie could do. 

One of them broke out, “If that fellow 
with the bunch of black spinach on his 
has got good sense, then I am crazy.” 

The next day we repeated this critic 
to our professor of logic as we again sat 
meat together. 

He pondered it deeply and finally 
claimed, ‘‘ Yes, I can quite well underst 
how the uninstructed mind would find 
self wholly unable to grasp the points in 
argument, but for the life of me I cawn’ 
understand his allusion to the spinach.” 

Whereupon the corners of Coolidge 
mouth drew down in convulsive twitching 
Twenty-three years later, when I met 
at the White House, there was precise 
the same downward twitchings when 
reviewed the effects of the logical demo: 
stration upon an honest Hampden. C: 
cattle breeder. 

It is said of Von Moltke that he could | 
silent in seven-languages.- Calvin Cooli 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
new him, could at least be silent in 
ndamentally, his quality of silence 
only another phase of his instinct for 
yality. The logic is clear enough; a 
1Y ho i is naturally frugal in expenditure, 
her for dress, food or amusement, will 
gal in the expenditure of speech, 
Coolidge has always been bashful. 
00, helps to explain his reticences. 
silence may sometimes be an evi- 
& mental vacuity, there simply being 
ideas to express, in the case of Mr. 
idge silence reflects the habit of con- 
tration. He was always reflecting on 
‘ething, turning over something in his 
d. Considering the awful brevity of 
aan life and the magnitude of the tasks 
be accomplished, silence may be em- 
ved as a weapon for the conquest of 
e. It is a short cut to an objective, 
ing detours. Certainly not a winning, 
iscering quality in a back-slapping, 
llamatory, at-a-boy age. For a great 
secutive, however, silence may serve bet- 
jthan a fatal gift of fluency. 
‘fr. Hoover is a silent man, with a gift 
_econcentrated reflection.. He can take 
| abounding raw material of a particular 
jblem and extract from it all that is val- 
ile, as an ounce of gold may be milled 
na ton of ore, and hand it to you ina 
mum number of words, a neat little 
jtable package containing the essence of 
tiresituation. [havenever known Mr. 
oe to ask a general question. He asks 
ons to which direct and specific an- 
/Ts may be given, provided you are clever 
ugh to know the correct answers. 
somewhat the same with Mr. Cool- 
Returning from Europe after five or 
ears of economic investigation, friends 
“Well, how is the situation in Europe?” 
uestion is so general as to.make any 
: absolutely worthless, inasmuch as 
irope is made up of divers peoples and 
ionalities and governments. In some 
| governments are bankrupt and the 
1 - prosperous. Some countries are 
nd and not prosperous; some are pros- 
ous and not sound, and so on. Fruit- 
i, endless discussion about the general 
.. Waste of time, talk, talk, talk, 
hing settled, no valid conclusions. I 
ied on meeting Mr. Coolidge after nearly 
a20re of years that he made no general in- 
ba such as, “How did you like it over 
2?” or, “Do you think Europe is re- 
ering?” or, “‘What’s the prospect for 
wther warlike outbreak?” But he did 
ea great many specific questions— 
iow i is it that the Danes can turn out 
ton which sells for five or six cents a pound 
re than ours in the London market?” 
hat kind of flour do the British bakers 
fer?’”? “Will Russia be a factor this year 
he international grain trade?” 


he 


o Extravagance of Speech 


e Coolidge quality of silence unless he 
mething specific to say had rather a 
for me. It made him easy and com- 
le to get along with. You could sit 
him on a three-hour train ride from 
ampton to Boston and really enjoy 
! companionship although he never said 
‘word. With most any other man you 
ld have had the fidgets, the quietness 
iuld have become tense. But with him 
(iethess was never assumed; it was as 
| as breathing. And the queer part 
itis that he was always seeking out com- 
| Inionahip even though he did not want to 
k. He always seemed to be a lonely man. 
re were ten vacant seats in a railroad 
he would walk disconsolately down 
aisle, seeking an acquaintance, sidle 
the seat with him and relapse into 
a silence. ; 
ere are those in the world who talk 
hose who get things done. Connor as 
olicitor reviewed the year’s record of 
eases in four printed pages of the 
report. This was considered the 
cible minimum of brevity. Coolidge 
ed his year as city solicitor in two 
covering fifteen cases. A man crav- 
he stark truth of things can’t be fed 
‘thetoric and metaphors. He was 
| with adjectives as a miser with 
y. Such words as ‘“frightfully,” 
ully,”’ “splendid,” “fascinating,” had 
More standing with him than if they 
alien terms brought over from the 
His speech was about the run of 
ut shorn of all extravagances and 
gations. Powerful cuss words invoked 
Politicians as an intellectual means of 
ting great crises had no place in the 
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Coolidge vocabulary. He even eschewed 
the feebler New England diaconal oaths 
such as “by heck” and “‘by cracky.’’ He 
swore not at all. I never heard him tell a 
vulgar story. He possessed what Jeremy 
Taylor calls “the prudent endearment of 
moderate speech.”’ 

In speech, as in aught else, there is a 
strength in moderation. A quiet man with 
quiet clothes so like the protective coloring 
of an animal that they merged perfectly 
with his environment. and made no impres- 
sion upon you whatever. If he took a va- 
cation it was always a quiet vacation. His 
marriage was described in the local paper 
as a quiet wedding with no attendants. In 
the old days all was quiet along the Con- 
necticut just as today all is quiet along the 
Potomac. Quietude in a clamant world; 
imperturbability in the turmoil of our 
great human ant hill. 

The art of politics is the art of carrying 
elections, which in turn is the art of so com- 
mending. oneself to the public that the voter 
will eagerly enter a booth and firmly in- 
scribe a perfect cross mark i in alittle box on 
the ballot opposite one’s name. In these 
latter days Mr. Coolidge is given various 
ratings for political proficiency. Some 
folks hold to it that he is a mighty smart 
politician. Others will tell you that his 
talent for making political blunders is 
nothing less than a. crime. A personal 
friend of mine, whom we Southerners would 
classify not only as a Republican but as a 
black Republican, rose almost to the heights 
of dramatic passion in denouncing the 
President’s political ineptitude in vetoing 
the postal bill. 


Lowfaluting versus Highfaluting 


“Look what he has done! Made an 
enemy of 375,000 mail clerks when there 
was really no great issue before the coun- 
try! These mail carriers drive all about the 
country and they ’are a big influence in 
forming public opinion. In the case of the 
bonus there was a wide division of senti- 
ment. The veto in this case made friends 
as well as enemies, but there was no popu- 
lar clamor against this postal bill. The 
press was tepid or indifferent. Some of the 
best political minds in the party pleaded 
with him and besought him to let the thing 


go through. Nobody knew what he was | 


going to do. He did not take anybody into 
his confidence. He turned around and 
vetoed the bill against the best advice in 
the party. His action saved the taxpayers 
$68,000,000, but what is that for this rich 
country?” 

One who understands the President’s 
character would say that he vetoed the bill 
because his inner compulsion to do so was 
stronger than the external compulsion to 
let it go through. 

To play any game one must go according 
to the rules that govern it or be put out of 
the game. To play politics successfully one 
is supposed to follow the approved rules of 
the game. Mr. Coolidge managed to suc- 
ceed by going against the rules of the game. 
He is niggard in making promises, but lib- 
eral in fulfillment. In the highly organized 
game of municipal politics he neither made 
promises nor exacted them. If he did a 
favor for a voter, he exacted no promise of 
support by way of return. 

It is difficult to find a man who has ever 
been so sparing in paying political debts by 
the distribution of patronage. You hear 
it said jocosely around Northampton that 
in the year he has been President the favors 
to his own fair city represent the absolute 
zero of political patronage. To be sure, a 
vacancy occurred in the local post office 
and a Northampton man was selected to 
fill the breach; but what alternative was 
there, seeing that it is the custom in our 
political society to appoint local men to home 
post offices? When lieutenant governor of 
Massachusetts one of his old familiars be- 
sought his influence for an appointment as 
medical examiner in Northampton. 

“T am not governor,” rasped Coolidge. 
“Got nothing to do with it.” 

This pronouncement chilled any enthusi- 
asm for Coolidge until two days later the 
baffled candidate read a notice of his ap- 
pointment in the Springfield Republican. 
Coolidge did not promise him anything, 
but quietly went to the governor, found 
him unpledged and asked him to name his 
Northampton friend. The day after Cool- 
idge had been elected lieutenant governor, 
Harry Field, Northampton’s professional 
bachelor, met Frank Stearns on Tremont 
Street in Boston. Stearns and Field were 
college mates at Amherst. 
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puncture and light the fuel. After 5 minutes take off the 
pan and throw it away. That’s all. The tube is as good 
as new—and ready to use. No trouble. No delay. 

Get a Shaler for Your Car Today 


Wherever Auto Accessories are sold. 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1409 Fourth St.,Waupun, Wis. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 
Including Vulcanizer and 12 
Patch-&-Heat Units (6-round 
for punctures and 6 oblong for 
cuts. ) Extra Patch-&-Heat Units 
cost only 75¢ a dozen. Slightly 
higher in Canada and far west. 
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Walk-Over | 


SHOES Jor Men and Women 


Nye and every woman can 
be fitted in Walk-Over 
shoes. They are made to fit 
every known type of foot. No 
matter how narrow your heel, 
or how wide your foot may be, 
your individual Walk-Over 
shoe will fit correctly. That 
exact personal fit makes Walk- 


Quality for Half a Century 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


are the leading prices 


Special Notice to 
Winterfront Owners 


Your Winterfront Automatic Radiator Shuttershouldbe 
put back onto your car now so that your motor will con- 
tinue its Summertime efficiency. The ten minutes gpent 
in installing it may save you a lay-up and repair bill. 
Remember that right now during the Fall weather Winterfront 
will make your motor warm up quickly. This prevents gas from 
condensing against cold cylinder walls and diluting your lubri- 
cating oil. Winterfront will also enable you to run on your mid- 
summer carburetor adjustment. This cuts down the use of the 
choke and saves you gas and oil. 


_ 


Should adjustments be required before Winterfront is again put 
on guard over your motor, write for “Service Suggestions,” 
which we will send without charge. 


aL 


This message is to remind the thousands of Winterfront users 
that we are interested in having every Winterfront give con- 
tinuous satisfaction. 

PINES WINTERFRONT COMPANY 


C. A. Prpennacen, President 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
The metal shutters of Pines Automatic Winterfront open and shut to allow more 


or less air to flow around the motor. This maintains the motor at highest effi- 
ciency and insures most power on least gas. 


Ei 
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Operation is automatic and positive under all conditions 


on every shoe 


Overs keep their good style, 
and hold their shape and com- 
fort as long as you wear them. 


Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
$7 $850 $10 
a 


©1924,G, E.K. Co 
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“Why is it,’’ asked Field, ‘‘that when a 
Brown or a Dartmouth man makes a hit a 
lot of fuss is made over him and they scoop 
up: a little glory for their colleges? But 
when an Amherst man makes a strike 
there’s never anything done by his college 
mates.” 

“That’s true,’ assented Mr. Stearns; 
“but while I am strong for Amherst, I don’t 
feel like whooping it up for Coolidge. I 
never made but one request of him and he 
turned me down cold.” 

The Amherst spirit prevailed, however, 
and Mr. Stearns got up a dinner for Cool- 
idge at the Algonquin Club and has been 
shouting his praises ever since. 

Thus we have the paradox of a man play- 
ing politics by going exactly against the 
rules of the game. If any back has ever 
been slapped by the hand of Calvin Cool- 
idge, or anybody’s baby fondled for politi- 
cal advantage, history contains no record 
of it. There was something about him, how- 
ever, even in his younger days; that in- 
spired confidence and respect. 

Dr. Clark Seelye, whose judgment and 
character are built into Smith College, the 
largest woman’s college in the world, said 
of Coolidge, “‘I never knew a man to make 
sounder decisions. In politics he is guided 
instinctively by what he believes to be 
right rather than by any political advan- 
tage that he may hope to obtain.” 


I remember so well the first automobile 


whose mechanical perfections challenged 
the admiration, frightened the horses and 
aroused the ire of the rustic population in 
our little Southern community. This devil 
machine, furiously driven at the rate of 
about fifteen miles an hour, passed in a 
cloud of dust a hard-headed old farmer 
creaking his way townward in an oxcart. 
Plodding along, the ox driver rounded a 
turn in the road and discovered the devilish 
contraption stalled by the wayside with a 
blown-out tire. The old man, cracking his 
whip over the backs of his oxen, threw this 
out in passing: 

“T ain’t much on flashiality, but I’m 
great on durability.” 

Durability as opposed to flashiality. 
Lowfaluting as opposed to highfaluting 
notions. This is a big country with all kinds 
of people in it. Flashiality has its attrac- 
tions, but the men whom we turn to in 
positions of trust, whether public officials, 
bank presidents, engine drivers or deacons, 
are men of durability rather than flashiality. 


Not Luck, But Work 


Coolidge luck! I never observed that he 
had any particular luck in the eight years 
I was thrown with him. He worked hard 
for what he got, and I could not then or 
since see any broad foundation of his suc- 
cess except the public confidence in him. 
Now a streak of luck may excite the ad- 
miration or even the envy of the public, 
but not its confidence. The little way in 
the modest city that saw his success was 
small. The broad way of his later life that 
saw his success was great, but the elements 
which contributed to his success were the 
same, I think, in all stages of his career. A 
baseball nine may win a particular contest 
by breaks in the game, but no team keeps 
on winning through an entire season and 
fs to first place in a league merely through 
uck,. 

Luck, whether in love, horse racing, stock 
jobbing or poker playing, does not favor 
any person consistently when spread over a 
period of twenty-five years. The law of 
averages works out whether computed by 
an insurance actuary or appraised in Em- 
erson’s Essay on Compensation. Nobody 
but a savage believes that the destiny of 
either an individual or a tribe is determined 
by blind luck. 

So it was that I said good-by to Calvin 
Coolidge one day in front of Kingsley’s 
Northampton drug store. There was al- 
most a trace of warmth in his handshake 
and nasal benediction, “Luck to you!” 
That was nineteen years ago. I next saw 
him in the White House, at the head of his 
own table, in splendid contrast to the mod- 
est little room in Rahar’s Inn where we 
formerly sat at meat together. One might 
have expected to find him remote, seated in 
solemn detachment, hinting of mountainous 
responsibilities, burdened by the impor- 
tunities of office seekers and the complex 
problems which would tax the wisdom of 
Solomon. Not a bit of it. Twenty years of 
power and place apparently had left no 
mark upon his manner. He made no refer- 
ence whatever to anything that had inter- 
vened since we last met. He was eager to 
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talk, wanted to tell me all about the chars 
in Northampton: iy 

“You know Warren died and his liy 
stable has been moved away from thet 
next to the Catholic church. Profe;)) 
Emerick’s dead too. Lived across Mai). 
soit Street from me. He left his fan\y 
better off than we thought. Two of 
four Dragon brothers who kept the bar} 
shop are dead, Louie and Ed, but Gec 
and Duffy are still active. I had Phil G) 
son come and stay with me at the Wie 
House. He has always been a good frit 
of mine. I have a great big history her‘ 
two volumes written. by Charlie Hay} 
He’s made quite a name for himself writ's 
history. Harry Field, you know, ney 
married. Tried to tell me the last tim] 
saw him how lonely he was, but didn’t | 
a bit of sympathy. Could have marrie) 
dozen times if he had wanted to. Seen} 
as if he was always overcautious. Our 5 
man, President Seelye, is still with | 
Northampton would not be the same pl;p 
without him. Bert Connor has put uy) 
three-story building right across from j} 
Draper Hotel. Got his own office in it 
the third floor. Dick Rahar has quit sel 
ing meals in the inn since prohibition, 
always thought a lot of Dick.” 


ly 


Ks 


[ 
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An Eighteenth:Century Type 


jokes, recalling people that I reme 
only vaguely through the mists of twer 
years.. He made only one reference to 
change of state and that an indirect one} 
“T’d like to have your two little bc 
come to the White House and see the a 
mals. We’ve got a bunch of young rabb 
that might interest them. Kind peo; 
send us animals, puppies, kittens, qui 
animals sometimes—wombats and sucl 
I carried away an impression of boyi 
ness and light-heartedness which I had r 
associated with Mr. Coolidge in his mc 
youthful days. The years had dealt kin¢ 
with him, his face was fuller. His pers¢ 
ality had taken on a glow, a touch of eag) 
ness. He had mellowed with the years. 
Again I saw him ten days after a tra; 
domestic misfortune—mortality’s conqut 
of bright, confident youth; the unlook 
for stroke; the event itself ironically illc 
ical. We talked about the prosaic matter 
Canadian wheat as used by our millers { 
blending with native wheat for the expc 
flour trade. I rose to go. At the door | 
called me back. | 
“How are your two boys?” he aske 
“One of my boys has gone,” he remark 
evenly, as if he were proclaiming a piece 
news that I could not possibly have be 
aware of. “‘Yes, he put iodine on thei 
jured place after his tennis game and no 
of us suspected any trouble. But the 
must have been something lacking in } 
blood. Possibly he had grown too fast. T 
white corpuscles lacked fighting power 
could not subdue the poison. He did t 
best he could, but luck was against hii 
Even in his delirium he fancied hims 
leading a charge and winning his fight. f 
fancied this until near the end and it buoy! 
him up. Then came a change, a relaxati 
of the body and the two whispered worc 
‘We surrender.’ He must have had son 
premonition, some intimation—I dor 
know.” 
He spoke as impersonally as if he were 
doctor describing a clinical case before 
group of young medical students. Nota wo 
of self-pity, complaint or bid for sympath 
but to me he sat there a symbol of immec 
cable grief, of sorrow unassuageable, 
face the bleak desolation of cold Novemb 
rain beating on gray Vermont granit 
There is grief that clothes itself in sackeloi 
and sits with ashes on its head. There 
also grief that retires into itself, endur 
and never gesticulates. The latter is mo 
authentic. a a 
In the executive offices a score of cle 
were answering letters and telegrams — 
sympathy which had poured in by # 
tens of thousands from all over the worl 
But here was a lonely stricken father, loo 
ing out into a gray void, puzzled, t 
There are those who will insist that 
President is lacking in the qualities of 
timent and human affection. Judged | 
outward appearances, it may seem trl 
For myself, I cannot believe it. i 
A recently published biography of 
eral hundred pages winds up with the 
clusion that to many who have tr 
study Mr. Coolidge he remains quite u 
solved. Those who seek a solution don’t 
(Continued on Page 181) 


| 
And so he went on, conjuring up |] 
maber| 
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| (Continued from Page 178) 

ai far enough. Calvin Coolidge is con- 
ded no enigma in Plymouth, Vermont. 
{oling in the youthful Coolidge to exeite 
heimagination of any New Englander 
, before the Maine was blown up in 
jana harbor. In his early surroundings 
ie'as a perfect and exact type of what 
wbody was familiar with. No nine-day 
yoier or puzzle to anybody. One recalls 
matory of the Down East Yankee who 
sa good money to see The Old Homestead 
hg in the days when Denman Thompson 
sked the part of Josh Whitcomb. The 
yaon of dramatic art felt that he had 
‘e defrauded. 

Them folks on the stage,’’ he complained 
ly, ‘““wan’t no high-class play actors. 
y were just like our folks to hum.” 
| this narrative we have gone back 
Yity or twenty-five years in an effort to 
‘ain Mr. Coolidge. We could profitably 
a} gone back 200 years. Mr. Coolidge 
% zhteenth century, frugal, simple, hard- 
'm, set down in the twentieth-century 
4qgof jazz, extravagance in speech, dress, 

) desire for pleasure, for spending. The 
got mobility—light, heat and power dis- 
‘ited in.an instant over copper wires, 
lligence flashed across continents, under 
sems and through the air in the twinkling 
ain eye; myriads of flivvers darting to 
m fro on our public highways, a world on 
yels, restless, avid, resistlessly pushing 

struggling onward; fortunes made or 
in a day, big fees, high stakes. The 
le, the mystery, is not in Mr. Coolidge 
self, but in the sheer inability to meas- 

@ the eighteenth century in terms of 
atieth century standards. 

‘eis a throwback to the eighteenth cen- 
fir. He is frugal along with his fellow 
mtals of the same epoch. They had to be 
irl. Those sterile Vermont hills denied 

to people who were not frugal. Mr. 

ilidge does not know how to play. No 
me did his forbears. Life was too serious 
ating. There was no time to play. The 
wlerness had to be subdued. A man went 
tihurch with a rifle tucked under one arm 
ai the Bible under the other. The beauty 
othe external world never appealed to 
semen; their minds were taken up with 
ti beauty of holiness. To them music and 
were as sunlight to the blind. In the 
dstruggle for existence their esthetic in- 
ict had never been developed. It takes 

Kure to cultivate the muses. These men, 
ti, were sparing in speech. Hard-bitten of 
fe, their lives were a protest against ex- 
fiyvagance in speech, in dress, in money 
eenditure. Mr. Coolidge is exactly like 
hforbears and doesn’t try to be anything 
derent. 


jualities That Made Our Nation 


Jolonel Coolidge, the father, fell to talk- 
ii of his son. 

‘My boy was always shy and quietlike 
al never put himself forward. It riles 
(lyin to have people show off. He was a 
{sty kind of a boy. Whatever I left for 

ato do, I never had to ask him later if 

had done it. I thought when he was a 
by he had the makings of a good doctor, 
ti he told me that he did not care for doc- 
ting particularly; all he wanted was a 
gd education. He always attended to 
vatever he had in hand and I guess he is 
dending right now to what he has to do. 
“The other day I was looking over some 
(| papers in the attic and found Cal’s cash 
dounts in college. Everything balanced 


\—$2.50 a week for board, so many cents 
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for newspapers and a bag of peanuts. 
Every cent accounted for. He never ran | 
over his receipts.” 
_ Now surely these qualities are not un- | 
intelligible to Americans who know any- | 
thing about the history of their country. | 
Men of the Coolidge quality are the men | 
who in its bleak, precarious beginnings | 
made this nation. They were the hardy | 
souls who, whether living in Virginia or | 
Massachusetts, streamed westward, blaz- | 
ing trails, subduing the forest, fighting | 
Savages, conquering the wilderness. While | 
England’s ways have been the waterways 
of the world and the symbol of her great- | 
ness an ocean ship, our ways have been the 
blazed trails of a continent—the symbol of | 
our rise to greatness the covered wagon. 
We live in an extravagant, money- 
spending, pampered, high-powered age; 
but democracy has an instinct for self- 
preservation and that instinct makes 
democracy workable. The life of this na- 
tion is a bigger thing than a formula. Our 
nominating conventions, our scheme of 
cabinet government are quite unknown to 
our written Constitution. Our vigorous 
national life displays itself in constant 
adaptation to the changing conditions of an 
ever-changing world. In our restless, com- 
plex, high-keyed Western civilization we 
have not forgotten the slow grim men of our 
early half-starved beginnings in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. Through the self- 
preservative instinct, flashiality turns for 
help to durability. Our democracy isalways 
finding an antidote to its own toxins. 


Keeping Faith With the Past 


Further, Mr. Coolidge answers to the 
demand for emotional relief, the necessity 
for emotional reversal. The revivalist and 
the actor understand the psychology of 
emotional reliefs. The revivalist keys his 
audience up to a high pitch of emotion, to 
the point where men and women begin to 
weep. Sensing the need for comic relief, he 
will tell a funny story and set everyone 
laughing. The expert vaudeville manager 
sees to it that sob stuff follows on the heels | 
of the custard-pie turn, and vice versa. | 

The President’s strength, I think, lies in | 
the fact that to the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people he is intelligible rather than 
enigmatical. He is not below them nor yet 
too high above them. He is not impatient 
with mediocrity and is understood by 
mediocrity. He has risen step by step in 
the public service just as a lad starting as a 
water boy for a railroad section gang works 
up through the entire executive hierarchy 
and becomes president of the road. 

There’s nothing new in all this to Amer- 
ican experience. It is nothing new for our 
modern men to keep faith with the homely 
virtues of their ancestors. The roots of our 
great democracy strike deep into the soil 
of our Western world with its abounding 
resources and fresh opportunities. The top- 
most shoots like the myriads of lesser buds 
are fed from the same sap. There are tens of 
thousands of young men in this country 
not different in the essentials of character 
from the Calvin Coolidge of the Vermont 
hills; young men who with no hope of 
great achievement are content to do hum- 
bly their duty. Some of them sleep in 
France and others have retired to the back- 
ground, ready, however, to come forward 
if danger again threatens. 


Editor’s Note— Written in response to The Post’s 
request for personal reminiscences of Mr. Coolidge 
when he was an obscure lawyer in Northampton a 
quarter of a century ago. 
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- BLACK & DECKER 
: QUARTER-INCH 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL | 


Trigger Switch” 


“With the Pistol Grip and 


¢ Black & Decker Quarter- 
Inch Drill was $65 a year and 
a half ago. It is now only $28. 
In this case American Quantity 
Production Methods have 
saved you. $37. 


"The Drill of a Thousand Uses" 
ranging from production and 

“maintenance work in large 
factories to the home mechanic 
and radio builder. - 


Carried in stock by the leading 
Mill. Supply, Machinery, Elec- 

' trical, Hardware and Automo- 
tive jobbers. 


Bench Drill Stand $12 
(Without Drill), Drill 
and Stand Complete $40 


W7He BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


: TOWSON, MD. : 
Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


Cooper Dash 
Control a 


springs, axle and flapper. Installed easily—no 

severing or weakening the exhaust pipe. Favored 

by motor experts everywhere. 

At your dealer’s. Or direct from us. In order- 

ing, give outside diameter of exhaust pipe. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

Made for All Makes of Cars, Prices, valves only: 

1 (i tara he 1% Uh, $3.005 5 ear ite 
; Ly 2%, 2%, 2Y2, 2%, $4.00; 254, 2%, 3, $5.00; 

device. Chatter proof noiseless when Chevrolet Special, $4.00; Cooper special valve, 


closed. Ruggedly built—has extra strong complete with Y pedal for Fords, $3.00. 
The Cooper Manufacturing Company 
411 South First Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 
Exclusive Sales Representatives: 


The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE COOPER Cut-Out provides instant 
outlet for loosened carbon, prevents muf- 
fler from clogging. Saves power, gas. 
Enables you to listen in on your engine, 
brings out the clean-cut staccato crack of 
the perfectly tuned motor as will no other 


Carbon Outlet Valve 


and Engine Tester 


“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 


Are You Holding ~~ >= 
Your Boy Back? 


Sometimes it’s hard for parents to realize that their boy 
is growing up. When your boy begins to take an interest 
in target shooting, and asks for a rifle of his own, don’t 
put him off. It’s simply the man in him asking for a 


The most popular Daisy chance to develop. 


is the Pump Gun shown 
in the illustration—a 50- 
shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models 
priced from $1.00to$5.00. 
Ask your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or 
any model sent direct 
from factory, if your 
dealer does not have it, 
on receipt of price. De- 
scriptive circular free. 


Meet this problem as many thousands of other parents are 
doing, by giving him a Daisy Air Rifle and teaching him how to 
use it. Millions of American men, now grown, first learned how 
to handle a gun and shoot straight with the Daisy. At the same 
time, they learned lessons of character, manliness and self. 
reliance that proved of untold value in after life. 


Your boy wants a rifle of his own—see that he has a safe one— 
a Daisy Air Rifle. 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Write for this 
free desk book 


see this drawer slide open 


Oe you do that with your desk? 
Those patented ““Y and E” roller 
bearing steel slides do the trick. One 
flip of your finger—drawers coast 
out—and stop. Real desk comfort. 
Everything at finger-tips—work 
speeded up. Top drawers for card 


records, storage—center drawer with 
sliding tray for office tools—bottom 
drawers for vertical filing. Six models 
— quartered oak or genuine mahogany. 
Step into the ““Y and E”’ store today, 
or write for free desk book on office 
arrangement. 


YAWMANANDFRBE MFG.@. 
932 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Albany 
Boston 
Bridgeport 


Los Angeles 
Newark 


Rochester 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Springfield, Mass. 

Agents and Dealers in 2500 other cities 

In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


E’- EFFICIENCY DESKS 


Wood and steel filing cabinets, safes, 


Syracuse 
Washington, D. C. 
New York 


office systems, supplies 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


the British Government or to declare inde- 
pendence of it, looks like one of the most 
momentous with which Americans have ever 
had to deal. But a scholarly examination 
of the evidence in the case has led to the 
opinion that about one-third of the Amer- 
ican people were then decidedly in favor 
of independence, about one-third were de- 
cidedly opposed to it, and about one-third 
were neutral. . 

There is no difficulty now in imagining an 
American of 1776 to whom rebellion against 
the government under which he had been 
born and reared was as disagreeable as it 
was to Lee in 1861, and who was not at- 
tracted by the passionate and clamorous 
partisanship on either side. Certainly, 
after the event, an overwhelming majority 
of the people may hold a given opinion; 
but that is a different thing from the situa- 
tion while the decision is in the making. 
In 1861 a very large party in the North was 
opposed to war with the seceding Southern 
states, and up fairly to the end of 1916 a 
majority of the American people held aloof 
from the World War—reélecting President 
Wilson in November of that year partly on 
the slogan that he had kept us out of the 
war. But a comparatively slow-burning 
material like anthracite may make the best 
fire once it gets started. 

In politics, as in architecture, slow- 
burning material may be very useful. I 
don’t think a higher average of combusti- 
bility is what we want. If a man is a non- 
voter because his roof piece is slate or tile, 
instead of straw or shingle, his insensibility 
to sparks may be maddening to a hard- 
pressed campaign manager who is fanning 
the flame with his last shirt, but it isn’t 
necessarily a detriment to the country. The 
nonvoter may have his good points. 

Indeed, one whole generation, in which 
I made an atom, was brought up to look 
upon him as the true hope and salvation of 
democracy. Certain raw facts about de- 
mocracy were patent to everybody—for 
example, that not a few rogues and a great 
many blockheads regularly got themselves 
elected to representative offices where they 
managed the business of government in a 
shockingly unsatisfactory manner. This 
happened, we were told, because all the 
evil influences, such as the bosses and ma- 
chines and predatory corporations, saw to 
it that their cohorts marched to the polls 
and cast the ballots which had been pre- 
scribed for them, while great numbers of 
wise and virtuous citizens, who were warmly 
devoted to democracy at heart, exemplified 
their wisdom, virtue and devotion to popu- 
lar rule by forgetting to vote. 


No Golden Age of Politics 


No doubt that always sounded some- 
what paradoxical even to those who tried 
hardest to believe it. But there had to be 
some hopeful explanation of the raw facts 
here referred to. We had to believe that 
the people were capable of governing them- 
selves wisely and justly. We had to acknowl- 
edge that the representative bodies which 
they elected for that purpose frequently 
displayed the wisdom of a rabbit and the 
justice of a hungry dog. The explanation 
that so many of our best citizens simply 
forgot to vote was the least humiliating one 
we could think of. So we labored earnestly 
to get out this wise and virtuous stay-at- 
home vote. I recall one local erisis which 
we might be said to have met with some 
measure of success. That is, the vote was 
unusually large—which made the majority 
against us and in favor of the bosses simply 
overwhelming. 

Careful consideration and some first- 
hand investigations have led me to abandon 
the theory of special virtue and wisdom in 
the stay-at-home voter. The old stock pic- 
ture of him as a bank president, intelligent 
in the conduct of his own affairs, a good 
patriot and faithful to the principles of 
democracy at heart, but so absorbed in 
business that he neglects to vote, must go 
into the discard. The census shows there 
are no 27,000,000 bank presidents in the 
United States. Only a few of the stay-at- 
homes can be presidents of anything. They 
must include pretty much all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. 

_ They represent no new condition; and 
like some other old political conditions this 
one shows improvement with the passage 
of time. Relatively more men vote now 
than voted a hundred years ago or sixty-five 
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years ago. Political campaigns, in spi 
all the bunk which still characterizes tin 
are on a higher plane with regard to inj] 
gence, common honesty and commonj, 
cency than they were in the middle oj} 
last century. In fine, when we view’) 
political doings of our canonized forefa'. 
not through a rosy fog of romance hy } 
the cold light of facts, we have no reg 
to be discouraged about ourselves. Ty 
has been no decline from a Golden Agi 
Such evidence as is now available jj 
cates that in colonial Massachusetts 4 
Connecticut only about 2 per cent of hy 
population voted. In the early preside; 9) 
elections under the new Constitution (\¢ 
tors in about half the states were che 
the legislatures, so there was no p 
voting. In most of the others 
records have disappeared. But in 
first presidential elections less th: 
cent of the inhabitants of Penn 
voted, and in the third election less t\ 
5 per cent. 7S 
Of course, suffrage was then restri 
all the states by property qualificati 
but there is no doubt that a good mj\y 
more people might have voted if they 
cared to. Also, the first two elections ye 
foregone conclusions, and though Jeffer\n 
contested the third election with J\y 
Adams, it is only with the fourth elect 
held in 1800, that we get a genuine pn 
dential scrap comparable to those of 
| 


own period. 
Old-Time Mud-Slinging 4 
By that time Jefferson’s followers y 
well organized under the name of the 
publican Party and raised to a high pii 
fury by the conviction—if we may t 
their word for it—that their oppone's 
were double-dyed scoundrels bent upon ¢ 
enslavement of the country. Essential} |t 
was the ever standing contest between ¢ \- 
servative and radical; and it was conduc d 
on the broad principle that any lie wa 
enough if it would win a vote. Th 
publicans not only charged the Fed 
with being monarchists at heart, 
upon setting up a king, but John 
was alleged to cherish an ambition 
tablish a state religion and_subjec 
country to a rule of priests. The n 
shackle village on the banks of the Po 
was pointed to as proof that the | 
Federalists proposed to build a modi 
Babylon. Annual revenue of the Gove- 
ment was a trifle more than $10,000,0, 
but Adams’ Administration was ¢ 
with squandering public funds right 21 
left. Nor had the Republicans any moni- 
oly of this gross exaggeration and Bal 
slinging. Federalists pointed fingers f 
horror at Jefferson’s liberal theological vie 
He was an infidel, they said; elect him a 
at home religion would be destroyed, i- 
morality would flourish, the bonds of soci’ 
would be loosened. a 
A citizen who listened to both sides : 
took them seriously could hardly fail ) 
conclude that his unhappy country Ww} 
doomed to speedy destruction, whoe1’ 
won. Which may be a reason why so ma 
of them did not vote. 
thrown into the House of Representativ 
which, after thirty-six ballots, in a six-d’ 
contest, handed the presidency to Jeffers 
The Jeffersonian party then kept cont), 
of the Government for twenty-four ye:; 
with so little effectual opposition that | 


‘> 


. 1820 Monroe got every electoral vote sa} 


one. ae |: 
Let us note, however, that at the begi, 
ning of 1818, in the midst of Monroi 
famous era of good feeling, when paci : 
citizens were congratulating themselves th} 
partisan strife had all but disappeared, t 
Territory of Missouri petitioned for adm: 
sion as a state. When the bill was up int 
House a member moved an amend 
providing that thereafter slavery s 
not be admitted to any America: 
north of thirty-six degrees and thirty mi 
utes—thereby lighting the fuse which final 
exploded in the Civil War. The amendme 
was lost at the moment; and for 
generation one of the major occupa 
politics consisted of an earnest ende 
compromise, soft-pedal and s: 
fatal question of the extension of slaver 
new territory. As we all know, pa 
failed to settle it. Broadly speaking, pé 
does not settle things, but only stirs the 
(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 182) 
\lso, in 1820, when this Missouri Com- 
ise was again under debate, a member 
North Carolina arose to address the 
e. In the district which he repre- 
d Buncombe County was the largest 
yt. His remarks rambled so extensively 
at an indulgent House lost patience, and 
e orator finally confessed that his speech 
esigned exclusively for home consump- 
Said he, “‘I am talking for Buncombe.” 
wereafter to “talk for Buncombe”’ be- 
me a common expression. Hence the 
dern abbreviation “bunk,” which. so 
any of the younger generation regard as a 
monym for politics and presumably de- 
yed from the same Greek root. 
n 1824 the Jeffersonians had been in al- 
ost undisputed power for one year short 
‘a quarter of a century. Every President 
tve one had come from Virginia. John 
lams, second President, had been Vice 
resident under Washington. Jefferson, 
ard President, had been Secretary of 
tate under Washington. Madison, fourth 
resident, had been Secretary of State 
nder Jefferson. Monroe, fifth President, 
ad been Secretary of State under Madison. 
,Q. Adams, mentioned for the succession, 
‘ad been Secretary of State under Monroe. 
_to that: time presidential candidates 
ere chosen in a congressional caucus. 
Meanwhile the country beyond the Alle- 
anies had been filling up, and: viewing 
fith much displeasure the situation at 
‘ashington. So the devoted followers of 
‘homas Jefferson found themselves con- 
ronted with a new democratic revolution 
hich proposed ‘to throw them out exactly 
is they had thrown out the Federalists in 
800. They were now the conservatives and 
‘ristocrats.. They upheld the Virginia dy- 
ty. _They were devoted to the proposi- 
that only a Secretary of State could be 
a In fine, they were a silk-stocking, 
id-glove, highbrow gang of rascals who 
vere running the Government as a close 
‘orporation for the benefit of themselves 
(nd their friends. The West wanted a man 
the people. 
Andrew Jackson, in precarious health, 
ud then resigned the governorship of 
rida and retired for life, as he supposed. 
ut this new democratic movement claimed 
m, and the contest between him and 
. Q. Adams furnished ,another political 
pattle which was at least full of sound and 
1 Never before had the country been 
40 wrought up over the choice of a Presi- 
dent. Meanwhile restrictions upon suffrage, 
jn the way of property qualifications and 
1e like, had been lightened; and this 
lection of 1824 gives the first nation-wide 
tecord of a popular vote for President. It 
is not complete, for in six states presiden- 
‘tial electors were chosen by the legislatures. 
The census of 1820 gave the remaining 
hteen states a population of 6,900,000, in 
nd numbers, and in this exciting election 
1824 they cast 352,062 votes—not more 
n 5 per cent of the population. There 
ere two candidates besides Jackson and 
ams. No one had a majority of the elec- 
toral college, and again choice of a President 
‘devolved upon the House—which consid- 
red the old, official, blown-in-the-bottle 
rand of Jeffersonian democracy quite good 
ugh, and chose J. Q. Adams, although in 
the popular vote Jackson had 155,872 to his 
05,321. Jackson’s vote was only 44 per 
‘cent of the total, but his friends said the 
‘gang had swindled him out of the presi- 
dency, and four years later they returned to 
the attack with double vigor. 
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Some Lively Campaigns 


_ Meanwhile liberal legislation had much 
further extended the suffrage, and all the 
States save South Carolina chose presiden- 
tial electors by direct vote of the people. 
Under these favorable circumstances there 
followed the liveliest campaign the country 
iad yet seen. John Bach McMaster, one of 
best authorities on the subject, says, 
“The mass of campaign literature surpassed 
ything of the kind that ever went before 
quantity, in scurrility and in falsehood.” 
J.Q. Adams, again the leading candidate 
n opposition to Jackson, was said to be an 
aristocrat and monarchist at heart, and an 
veterate feeder at the public crib. An 
ingenious statistician figured out that, what 
ith his salaries and the allowances he had 
wn on-his various diplomatic missions, 
| patient public had paid him sixteen dol- 
ars a day from the moment he first drew 
eath. Moreover, it was solemnly alleged 
at while in St. Petersburg this pious Yan- 
e had engaged in a scandalous intrigue 
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with a beautiful American girl who in some 


mysterious manner had become a servant 


in the Czar’s palace. 

_ On the other hand, patriotic citizens were 
implored to save their country by voting 
against Andrew Jackson because he had 
married his first wife before she got a di- 


vorce from her first husband} because he | 


had murdered six deserters from the militia 
in Mobile in 1815, and because he used pro- 
fane language. The result of these and 
other alarming appeals—with a wider suf- 
frage—was to draw out 1,156,328 votes in 
twenty-three states which had ten times 
that population. About 40 per cent of the 
adult white males voted—high-water mark 
by a wide margin up to that time. . Jack- 
son’s plurality in 1828 was 138,000; in 
1832 it was 157,000; and in 1836, Van 
Buren, who had been Secretary of State in 
Jackson’s first administration and Vice 
President in the second, received a plural- 
ity of 214,000. 

_ Jackson’s first election, like Jefferson’s 
in 1800, was a democratic revolution, an 
uprising of plain people against privilege, 
aristocracy and a silk-stockinged official 
crowd. As such revolution it presumably 
had moral value; but of material value 
there is no trace. Certainly no plain citi- 
zen, unless he got an office, found it easier 
in any respect to make a living, or was in 
any respect better advantaged forthe pur- 
suit of life, liberty and’ happiness. On the 
other hand, Jackson destroyed a good bank- 
ing system and so made; way for a bad one, 
which was in some part responsible for the 
violent panic of 1837 and the ensuing in- 
dustrial depression. Also he gave us our 
celebrated spoils system by which public 
offices are still handed out as a reward of 
party services. 


The Log Cabin Issue 


Counting Martin Van Buren as a true 
successor, the Jacksonian régime had con- 
tinued twelve years when it, in turn, met a 
new democratic movement. In 1840 the 
Democratic Party, as it was called by that 
time, unanimously nominated Van Buren 
to succeed himself. Various political ele- 
ments had coalesced in the Whig Party, 
which nominated Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, then sixty-seven years of age. As 
a matter of fact. the general’s father had 
been a leading citizen of his time and place, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, a governor of Virginia, and 
holder of various other conspicuous offices. 
William Henry had received a classical col- 
lege education, and after a brief course in 
medicine entered the Army. In 1811 he 
defeated a large body of Indians on the 
Tippecanoe River, in Indiana, and he served 
capably in the War of 1812. In 1840 he 
was living modestly in Ohio on the emolu- 
ments of.the office of clerk of the county 
court. A part of the house which he occu- 
pied had originally been a log cabin. Di- 
rectly after his nomination an incautious 
politician in the opposite camp remarked 
that if Harrison had a pension of two thou- 
sand dollars a year, a log cabin to live in, 
and plenty of hard cider to drink he would 
never bother about the presidency. 

Astute Whigs caught at that, and it be- 
came, in fact, the leading issue of the cam- 
paign. A flood of oratory, print and cartoons 
pictured the modest old hero of Tippe- 
canoe—true man of the people at last— 
sitting in the doorway of his humble domi- 
cile solacing his age and poverty with plain, 
democratic hard cider. One of the great 
Whig documents of the campaign, distrib- 
uted in every part of the country, consisted 
of a speech by Congressman Ogle in which 
the Executive Mansion at Washington, oc- 
cupied by President Van Buren, was de- 
scribed as rivaling in splendor the palaces 
of the Cesars. The walls, said the impas- 
sioned congressman, were hung with costly 
mirrors, the floors carpeted with velvet; in 
this luxurious setting the man who asked 
for the suffrage of plain American citizens 
was waited upon by liveried servants, eat- 
ing from silver plate, imbibing French soup 
out of gold spoons and sleeping on imported 
beds; out in the White House grounds men, 
paid with the hard-earned money of the 
people, actually spent their time plucking 
burdock and sheep sorrel out of the grass, 
while Van Buren and his satrap friends 
openly expressed contempt of battle-scarred 
William Henry Harrison because he was 
poor, lived in a log cabin and drank hard 
cider! 

In vain flustered Democrats sought to 
stem the tide by alleging that General 
Harrison did not live in a log cabin and was 
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HAY FEVER LOGIC 


If Pollen sets your nose on fire why not keep it out? 
It’s being done. Tiny Nasal Filter. Comfortable, 
hardly noticeable. Aids breathing. Don't breathe 
Dust or Pollen, $1.00 postpaid. NASAL FILTER 
COMPANY, Saint Peter St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

ales: 77 suits and overcoats direct towearer 

iff: —at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

ric assortment. World’s greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
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with PERM|| 


PERMANIZE will lengthen the life of your new 
car’s finish from four to six times. Give your car 
the protection afforded by this master finish- 
preservative at the authorized Permo Service Sta- 
tion in your city. If service not available we will 
supply you direct. 

STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sole U. S. Distributor Z 


GARAGEMEN: Write for PERMAN- 
IZE Service Privilege for your city. 


STARTS YOUR DAY RIGHT 


Flayor and aroma in coffee come from tiny cells in 
the coffee bean containing oil. These cells must 
not be crushed. Only perfect milling 
can preserve them. And after milling 
the chips should be brewed immediately. 
Coffee, at its best, can be had at home 
by granulating ‘“‘just enough’’ in the 
patented automatic electric 


NEVIUS Gffee (utter 


Result—a wondrously better drink—quickly— 
with less coffee granulation—for less money. 
Coffee from the Nevius Cutter truly starts your ; 
day right. We want you to know good coffee. Quickly 
Use the Nevius thirty days. Then, if not as attached 
claimed, the mill may be returned in good order for full refund. 

In ordering be sure to state your electric service. PRICES, 

110 volt 60 or 50 cycle alternating current $48; direct current $53, 

f. o. b. Hornell. Write for literature. GOOD COFFEE at 

HOME requires a NEVIUS. Buy one now or find out more 

about it—todav 


C.M.NEVIUS, INC. HORNELL.N.Y. 


Guaranteed 
one year 
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Larger mills for stores. restaurants, institutions 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


Put an 
Alcazar 

Gas Range 

In Your Home 


You'll never know the fullest 
joys of modern cooking until you 
can say,—‘I have an Alcazar 
Range.” 

The beautiful gas range shown 
is only one of a'quality line which 
includes every size and type of 
cooking stove built. 


The trademark “Alcazar’’—on any kerosene 
gas cook stove, coal, wood, or gas range—is 
your assurance of utmost value. 
| cooking and successful baking they excel. 


For good 


The best dealer in your town carries the ideal 
Alcazar range for your kitchen. See him—or 
write direct to us. 


Wy Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


436 Cleveland Avenue - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


$35-$75 Easily Earned and Paid Weekly 


Spare or full time. Well-known engraved line Personal 
Christmas Cards, at prices that make it easy to obtain or- 
ders. Experience unnecessary. Everyone a prospect. 
Starting now assures success. Samples free. Get details. 


Artistic Publishing Co., Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling PERSONAL GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment... Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. .Dept. A 
JOHN A.HERTELO, 318 W.C.WashingtonSt.,Chicago 


Your choice of the World's best 
typewriters—Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model, completely rebuilt and gm 
Tefinished brand new. Prices 
smashed down to half. Act quick. i 
$2. d it’ 

and it’s yours 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street. Department 134 Chicago, Dl, 


KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidly developing muscle strength. 

They readjust disorgan- ~. 
ized, sensitive bones, hold 
them where nature intended 
them to be. 


When used by athletes they pre- 
vent injury. Indispensable to all 


who are active upon their feet. * 
them to suffering patients. 
At your dealer's or sent by Ng 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. é 4 
refunded. State shoe size. tis cil 
FREE descriptive Booklet on request 
CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 


Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
79-81 Reade Street New York 


i Without spending a cent, you can earn any prize you want, and 

make ready cash besides, if you sell The Post and The Ladies’ 

Home Journal to folks you know (in U. S.). We'll help! To start, mail 
your name and address on a postcard to The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Sales Division, 215 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Essential with Balloon Tires 


The larger the bump—the deeper the hole in the road—the greater the snubbing 
effect. You need not fear the unexpected railroad crossing or the broken section 
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of pavement or a succession of road irregularities. 


The soft, velvety, yet positive action will insure comfortable riding under all road 
conditions. Easily adjusted to any weight car. Never need attention after installation. 


Jhe Perfect Snubbing Device 
With The Steel 


Ford Cars $15.00 


Other Cars $30.00 


Ask Your Dealer—or write for descriptive circular. 


BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING CO., Rockford, Illinois 


“‘Makers of the famous Burd Piston Rings’’ 
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Gentlemen: I’d like to know ~S 


how to make extra money. What Pe 
is your plan? Of course I do not 


obligate myself in asking. 


Name 


It's Great to Know 
What to Do 


HEN you just naturally must have 
more money than you are earning, 
it’s simply great to know just what to do. 
Not so long ago, Mr. Hobart C. Wells of 
California was in the same boat many of 
us are too often in. Now he knows how he 
can easily, in spare time, make many an 
extra dollar. (He has made $2.50 in 
twenty minutes.) How? 

Just by looking after the local subscrip- 
tion interests of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman, sending us 
renewal and new subscriptions. 

With a combined circulation for these 
three national publications of more than 
five millions, we need more local work- 
ers—men and women who can spare an 
hour now and then, at their convenience, 
following the easy plan which we will out- 
line fully—if you mail the coupon. 


Street 


State 


en You Need Money 


rather a plutocrat. Numberless torchlight 
processions marched countless miles chant- 
ing songs of Tippecanoe, log cabins and 
fermented apple juice. The popular vote 
rose to 55 per cent of the adult white male 
inhabitants. Harrison’s plurality was only 
6 per cent of the total vote cast, but he got 
| 234 electoral votes to Van Buren’s 60. As 
to what this portended to the country, I 
cannot do better than quote briefly from 
two leading newspapers of the time. 

According to the Democratic one, ‘‘The 
power of money has triumphed over intel- 
ligence. Democracy has been beaten by a 
new description of voters, some having 
flesh and blood, the others being men of 
straw.” The flesh-and-blood ones had been 
“raked and scraped from the jails and pen- 
itentiaries,’’ herded in log-cabin headquar- 
ters and voted like so many sheep. The 
men of straw were the fraudulent ballots. 
Thus, ‘‘The Bourbons are restored. Let the 
people prepare for the new reign of terror 
that is approaching!’’ the 

On the other hand, our Whig journal ob- 
serves, “The contest is over. The victory 
is won. The people are free again. Our 
republican institutions are redeemed from 
the grasp of tyrants. Let the people re- 
joice!’’ 

The people did not rejoice, however. On 
the contrary—Harrison dying a month 
after his inauguration—they speedily re- 
covered from their hard-cider debauch and 
turned heavily against the Whigs at the 
next congressional elections. Probably this 
campaign of 1840 achieved high-water mark 
in pure bunk. 

The contest of 1844 is memorable for two 
things. “At none of the fourteen presi- 
dential elections which up to that time had 
been held,’”’ says McMaster, “‘was fraud so 
openly, generally and recklessly practiced.” 
The other memorable thing is less humili- 
ating. The Democrats nominated Polk. 
The Whigs nominated Clay. Meanwhile a 
new political sect, generally regarded by 
both the old parties as a mere nuisanee, 
held a convention and nominated J. G. 
Birney for the presidency. At the time, 
this new sect operated under the name of 
the Liberty Party, but its chief creed was 
antislavery. 

It may be recalled that only seven years 
before this an antislavery association had 
attempted to hold a mass meeting in Bos- 
ton, but could find nobody that would 
rent it a hall of any description, so it had 
to meet in a barn. There is no doubt 
that gross fraud was practiced in the con- 
test between Clay and Polk, but it probably 
had not much to do with the result. In 
New York 15,812 voters, dissatisfied with 
Clay’s attitude on slavery, plumped for 
Birney, thereby giving the state to Polk. 
So the Albany Journal stated the simple 
truth—a rather remarkable performance in 
partisan political utterances of that day— 
when it said, “‘The state of New York has 
been given to Texas and slavery by the 
Abolitionists.”” Their principles were right, 
but their votes were wrong. 


Wabbly Party Lines 


The total vote was about as large in pro- 
portion to population as four years before, 
and Polk’s popular majority over Clay was 
38,175, while Birney got 65,608 votes. In 
New York Polk’s majority over Clay was 
only 5106, or one-third the Birney vote. 

Old party lines were growing wabbly. 
There was a big definite question concern- 
ing the extension of slavery to new terri- 
tory. Broadly speaking, politics didn’t 
know what to do with it. In 1848 the 
Whigs named Zachary Taylor, hero of the 
recent Mexican War, and the Democrats 
named Cass. Then there was a Liberty 
Party, a Free-Soil Party, a Barnburners 
Party, a Hunkers Party, and various ob- 
scurer sects. The returns show the unset- 
tled state of opinion and the insignificance 
of party lines. The Whigs carried fifteen 
states, seven of them free and eight of them 
slave states. The Democrats also carried 
fifteen states, eight of them free states and 
seven of them slave states. But the Whig 
states had 163 electoral votes, and the 
Democratic states only 127. The popular 
vote was 2,879,908 and Taylor’s plurality 
139,000. 

Then there was the lull before the storm, 
and four years later in an apathetic cam- 
paign the Democrats had a walkover, with 
254 electoral votes out of 296. Loosely 
speaking, nobody had ever heard of their 
candidate, Franklin Pierce, before he was 


nominated, but in a popular vote of 3,145,- 
773 Pierce’s plurality was 214,896. 
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By 1856 opposition to an extension t 
slavery had got organized as the Repu; 
lican Party, which nominated John | 
Frémont for President. The Demoera 
nominated Buchanan, and the Kno) 
Nothings, Millard Fillmore. Buchanan h; 
a minority of the popular vote, but a m| 
jority in the electoral college. il 

We now come to the presidential electic 
whose consequences to the plain citizi 
were incomparably more important the! 
those of any other. It had been declar¢ 
that Lincoln’s election meant division || 
the Union, and behind that loomed at lea, 
the shadow of Civil War. Moreover, the b 
issue of 1860 was perfectly simple, clea 
cut, objective. : 

In Jefferson’s time and in Jackson’s t}| 
results had been subjective rather tha! 
objective. People had expressed an emi 
tion—an attachment to democratic | 
ciples—but nothing in particular in 
tangible way had followed. The electio 
1860, however, must have tangible r 
Whichever way the answer ran, a 
definite, concrete thing would ha 
Slavery would be extended or it would nc 
be extended. Anybody could understan 
that. There was, of course, plenty of muc 
slinging and lying. Staid journals picture 
Lincoln as a barroom loafer; but o 
serious side no campaign was ever ec 
ducted on a higher plane. By this time a) 
the states save South Carolina chose 
idential electors by direct vote of the 
and we have presumably accurate e 
returns. 

Sixty per cent of the adult white 
voted, and Lincoln got 40 per cent of th| 
vote cast—the three other candidates 
taken together, receiving almost 1,000,00) 
more votes than he did. In Illinois his lea 
over Douglas was only 11,966. But of 
electoral votes he got 180. 


Political Bunk and Hokum | 


In order to keep the historical b kk 
ground in mind, remember that Lee wai 
defeated at Gettysburg in July, 1863, anc’ 
in the following November Grant’s opet 
ations around Chattanooga practically 
ended the war except in the eastern theater 
In July, 1864, Sherman took Atlanta; anc 
in August the Democratic convention ai 
Chicago nominated McClellan for pres. 
ident on a platform which declared the wa 
to be a failure and called for a cessation o 
hostilities. 

Of course only the Northern states vote 
in the ensuing election. Lincoln’s maj 
over McClellan amounted to 10 per cen 
the total vote cast. He carried Connectieu 
by 2405, New Hampshire by 3562, New 
York by 6749—less than 1 per cent of the 
total vote cast—Pennsylvania by 20,075, 
and lost New Jersey by 7301. We now 
know that the Civil War was not a ee | 
failure; and in this coming November, 
Abraham Lincoln would get a practically 
unanimous vote in the North. But one 
purpose of this very sketchy little review is 
to show that we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged about ourselves. However great 
blockheads we may be politically, ow 
fathers, grandfathers and great gran 
fathers were not a whit wiser or more vir- 
tuous. In almost all of these elections > 
winning candidate’s plurality was but a 
small fraction of the stay-at-home vote. 

Five years after the close of the Civil 
War, population had risen to 38,000,000, 
and national wealth to $30,000,000,000, or 
$780 a head, against $308 a head only 
twenty years before. That had been the 
record from the beginning. However any- 
body blundered, the country steadily ¢ 
bigger, stronger and richer, not only al 
solutely but relatively to population. Eve 
the tremendous destruction of four years’ 
Civil War could not check its progr 
Very likely it was somewhere around 1 
that an expression which I often heard 
youngster came into common use—nam 
“‘God takes care of fools, drunken men an 
the United States.” In that case many 
people might have asked themselves why 
they should bother about. voting, 
cially as voting seemed to settle not 
that really mattered. 


< 


One party was turned out because it was 
too high-hat and silk-stocking. Presently 
the victors were turned out because they id 
become too high-hat and silk-stocking. At 
least since 1820 the tariff had been a foot- 
ball of professional politics, kicked now to 
one goal, now to another, but no nearer 2 
settlement than at the beginning. 
parties dealt liberally in bunk and ho 
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while, whoever won or lost at the 
the Government, as it actually af- 
{ the lives of ordinary people, went on 
antially as it had gone on before. 
of fine words, but no plain citizen’s 
were buttered either the more or 
We know now that no party or 
stration intended monarchy, tyr- 
or any other deliberate deviltry. 
istrations did the best they knew 
ded nothing but liberty and pros- 
they saw it. From the beginning 
been the ominous question whether 
te could withdraw from the Union. 
England had raised it by threats of 
sion in 1812. South Carolina had 
fit in 1832 by the nullification ordi- 
» declaring the Federal tariff void 
n that state. And at least since 1820 
‘had been the ominous question of the 
ision of slavery. Those questions had 
settled, in Bismarck’s cheerful phrase, 
y paper ballots but by blood and iron. 
bother to vote? 
gre people did vote, however. The 
‘contest between Garfield and Han- 
‘in 1880, drew out a vote equal to 70 
‘ent of the white adult male inhabi- 
, This proportion of voters was not 
oved by the more exciting contest four 
‘later in which Cleveland won by the 
est of margins, his popular plurality 
laine being only 62,683 in a total 
which, for the first time, reached 
0,000. 
96, for the first time in a generation, 
'§ were presented with an issue which 
‘obvious and tangible meaning to 
ybody—the Democrats proposing to 
ge the monetary standard by free coin- 
silver. The campaign was the hottest 
«the Civil War, and the total rose to 
> cent of the white adult population— 
water mark then and since. Four 
‘later the proportion of voters dropped 
er cent of adult white males; and in 
although Roosevelt aroused much 
asm and won by the greatest plu- 
ever given a candidate at that time, 
al vote dropped to rather less than 
irds of the adult white male popula- 
And thereabouts it has stuck ever 
only the extension of suffrage to 
has greatly increased the propor- 
of stay-at-home voters. 


i 
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‘ections That Go by Default 


re is a theory that if the stay-at- 
s went to the polls their votes would 
lvided in the same way as their voting 
hbors’, so the same candidates would 
Probably that is true in rare land- 
ears like 1920 and 1904, but, in view 
magnitude of the stay-at-home vote 
the narrow margin by which many 
ions are won, it is not tenable as a 
lrule. To go into details of the elec- 
vote would produce a discouraging 
f figures; but to take the latest ex- 
of a close election, in 1916 Wilson’s 
ality in California was 3806, and if 
hes had carried that state he would 
won the election. Or, Hughes carried 
a by 6942, Connecticut by 6728, 
by 5379, Massachusetts by 20,899; 
lif Wilson had carried any one of those 
es he would have won the presidency 
n though he had lost California. Many 
ations go by the default of the stay-at 
mes. It is high time that state of things 
D . 
m the adoption of the Constitution 
n to the Civil War, total cost of the 
1 Government ran rather less than 
dollars a year per capita. State and 
governments were on like modest 
fostly they tried to maintain pub- 
er, kept the courts open, delivered 
ils, sometimes swept the streets and 
o at that. Their small cost indicates 
very limited scope of their activities. 
ever won at elections, the plain citizen 
rest assured that government would 
little out of his pocket and brush 
nst him only very lightly and casually 
went about his daily occupations and 
tusements, provided he kept the peace. 
may have been a reason for indiffer- 
to his electoral privilege. 
| the year of Lincoln’s first election to 
esidency the country had 31,000,000 
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inhabitants, and the cost of government, 
Federal, state and local, was $150,000,000 
in round numbers, or under five dollars a 
head. In 1902 it had grown to $1,285,- 
000,000, or sixteen dollars a head. The 
latest report on the subject by the Bureau 
of the Census puts the cost of Federal, state 
and local government in 1922 at $6,349,- 
000,000, or about sixty dollars a head. In 
1860 the Federal Government collected in 
taxes from all sources, direct and indirect, 
rather less than Connecticut, with 1,400,000 
inhabitants, now collects each year for state 
and local purposes. 

This increase in expenditure connotes a 
great increase in the activities of govern- 
ment, which now, nationally or locally, has 
a finger in numberless pies. 

Total cost of Federal, state and local 
government in 1912 was only one-third as 
much as.in 1922—which is another way of 
saying that especially since the World War 
government has become increasingly of 
immediate and tangible importance to 
everybody. It now takes nearly one dollar 
out of every eight of the total national in- 
come. And it contains ample promise of 
taking more, for never before were so many 
vigorous minorities trying to use govern- 
ment for their own benefit—with plain 
citizens inevitably footing the bill in one 
way or another. 


Radicalism Now and Then 


Radicalism as a political party in the 
United States began under Jefferson with 
the famous motto that that government is 
best which governs least. In a many- 
fingered government he saw tyranny. We 
have lived to see conservative and radical 
change sides on that proposition. Present 
radicalism—occasionally with Jefferson’s 
name piously inscribed on its banner— 
stands for a many-sided extension of the 
activities of government. In a general way 
it looks upon government, not as the big 
policeman and umpire, but as an instru- 
ment to be used for the relief and profit of 
any group of citizens sufficiently numerous 
to turn an election. Indifference to voting 
on the part of many citizens obviously as- 
sists a program of government for class or 
group benefit. 

No doubt many people abstain from 
voting out of disgust with the bunk and 
hokum of politics. They know there are 
political managers on both sides—or on all 
sides if there are more than two—for whom 
no balderdash is too rank, no exaggeration 
too gross, no appeal to passion and prej- 
udice too base. Unfortunately, noisy shy- 
sters of politics are always striving to crowd 
to the front of the platform and outyell 
everybody else, so they tend to give the 
whole proceedings a rowdy and _ black- 
guardly air which disgusts many sober citi- 
zens. But at no time, by any means, have 
all political managers or leaders been of 
that stripe. There are always people worth 
listening to. It is certainly more profitable 
to vote against bunk and hokum than to sit 
at home and denounce them. 

Perhaps there is absolutely as much bunk 
and hokum in politics today as ever; but 
J am sure there is less relatively—and rela- 
tively more sober discussion addressed to 
sober and self-respecting citizens who are 
not interested in the bogymen, pasteboard 
dragons, bloody shirts, mares’ nests, roor- 
backs and other well-seasoned stock arti- 
cles of the politico-theatrical property room. 
It would be odd if there were not more in- 
telligent discussion of politics when govern- 
ment becomes increasingly a matter of 
direct, tangible importance to everybody. 
Incidentally, it is not monarchists, aristo- 
crats, British gold, freemasonry, big busi- 
ness or invisible government that has been 
the special curse of American politics, but 
balderdash and buncombe. If only we 
could organize the huge stay-at-home vote 
as an antihokum party! 

But the important question is not whether 
some 40 or 45 per cent of the electorate are 
going to stay at home this fall or march to 
the polls. If they march to the polls only 
because some campaign committee wheedled 
or bluffed them into it, then they had much 
better stay at home. What we need isn’t 
simply more voters. Twenty-seven million 
is plenty so far as mere quantity goes. We 
need less indifference to government when 
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no voting is going on, and whatever else 
may be said about it, that huge stay-at- 
home vote must include a large mass of 
indifference to politics. That it does include 
such indifference on the part of women, 
everybody knows. A huge number of in- 
telligent women see nothing in politics but 
a confused rowdy mess, and turn their backs 
on it. 

Voting isn’t enough. I would plead with 
the stay-at-homes first to get some ideas of 
their own as to why they should vote, and 
how. It isn’t a subject that need daunt 
any person with sufficient intelligence to 
grasp, for example, the rules of bridge. 
Reading the political columns in the news- 
paper and in any one of a number of very 
accessible periodicals will give a foundation. 
Everybody, for instance, ought to be able 
to make up his or her mind as to whether 
higher or lower taxes are desirable, and 
how to vote in order to get the desired end. 

Voting is one of the simplest operations 
imaginable—as simple as buying a dollar’s 
worth of sugar at the corner grocery. For 
any reasonably intelligent person, getting a 
foundation of information upon which to 
base an opinion for voting purposes requires 
no greater exercise of will power than, say, 
knocking off twenty pounds of superfluous 
flesh by a change of diet. Half an hour’s 
daily reading of easily accessible material 


| would make any such person a sort of 


electoral Einstein by November. 

There are two old parties, both standing 
for the same general social and economic 
pattern—that is, private ownership of prop- 
erty, individual initiative, self-reliance, no 
revolutionary change in government, and 
so on. One of them claims to be more 
democratic than the other, which the other 
doesn’t admit. One of them has been in 


| power for three years and a half. The other 


was in power for eight years before that. 
It is no onerous job for anyone to look over 
the high points of the respective records and 


| compare one with the other, or to read and 
| check up their platforms this year. 
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There is a third party which prio 
some very important changes in the gi¢ 
pattern—including government own; 
of railroads, a large extension of gb 
ment activities in other directions, ; 
revolutionary change in the present c\; 
tution of government by which thi 
word in interpreting the organic law 1 
be taken away from the Supreme (\ 
If that last word were given to Congre} 
Senator La Follette has recommend) 
would obviously amount to the same | 
as giving Congress power to chang | 
Constitution at will. This party proj 
that large benefits will flow to the |; 
citizen from the changes which it proj; 
Its platform has the great merit of} 
ciseness. Anybody can read it in five} 
utes. With only a cursory knowled| 
American political and economie hit 
anybody can form a reasoned opinion | 
whether he wants to vote for it or no| 

I haven’t a doubt that with an imn 
number of people nonvoting, like so 1 
other things, is just a habit. They st 
away from the polls, nothing in parti 
happened to them, and they kept on | 
ing away. I submit that it is a bad } 
A great many people, too, are intermi: 
nonvoters. If it is a little more conve) 
to go out of town on election day th;| 
stay at home and vote, out of town | 
g0; which is another bad habit. Aceor 
to all prognostications and precedents 
coming election will go by default; it 
be close enough, however it goes, e | 
small fraction of the stay-at-home | 
might have turned it the other way. 
precedent of abstention from voting o 
to be broken. Nobody has any | 
let the election go by his or her def 
Still, don’t go to the polls at all rather: 
go only because somebody asks you 
Get a reason of your own for going. | 
ernment becomes increasingly of imme 
and tangible importance to everyb 
Informing yourself about it is no great | 
You can’t afford to ignore it. 
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There was company in the house al- 
sady when a phone call from Plainville 
anounced that the Malcolms wished to 
sop on their way home. Of course, 
Jat meant dinner! Yet she was able 
) say with conviction, “Oh! do; we'll 
e delighted.” The thought of twelve 
t dinner held no terror for her. Only 
st week she had bought the additional 
alf-dozens of knives and forks and 
goons. Silverware enough and to spare! 
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ill have to borrow silverware? 


“But you need not be troubled in this 
vay! To provide all the silyerware 
ou need is easier and less expensive than 
ou supposed. 

“In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
Ij add to your present silverware reason- 
bly and in as small quantities as you 
fesire. A little at atime you can thus 
yuild up a table service equal to any occa- 
fon. You can provide those niceties of 
able setting—the salad forks, the ice 
‘team forks, the coffee spoons, the orange 


ilverware enough---and to spare 


ever make you fearful? 


iP EARFUL because the table will not 
be set as completely and as correctly as 
‘ou would have it? Fearful because you 


spoons, the butter knives, the berry spoon, 
the cold meat fork and the other serving 
pieces. 

On every occasion the beauty of your 
silverware will give you satisfaction. The 
durability of “1847 Rogers Bros.” has been 
recognized for generations. 

When you need more pieces, you can 
get them easily; for leading dealers in your 
vicinity always have the newer patterns 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate in stock. 

“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” book- 
let W-90, was prepared in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations to indicate 
correct table settings. You will find it very helpful. 
Write for it to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


_ 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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Seles gee by 


Cold meat fork 
(slightly reduced) 
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Electri¢ tirn, sugary cream and 
y service tray 


These graceful and useful pieces — 

as well as many Gthers — match 

the knives, forks and spoons of the 
Amihiversary pattern 
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What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from the musical 
repertoire of the world. . 

What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the highest 
quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which all talking-machines 
are judged. 

What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most modern in the 
music industry—is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the utmost value for 
the price of any Victrola style. i 


“My Victor Records shall be my biography”’ 
said Caruso in an interview published some 
time before his death. The statement was made 
during the close association with the Victor 
Company, which existed throughout the great 
tenor’s artistic life. The Victor Records by 
Caruso constitute a library of living music 
without parallel in the history of the art. Hear 


these and you will want to hear all: 
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Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to any 
American audience the Victor laboratories in 
Camden had caught imperishable records of 
the voice with which she was so soon to con- 
quer another continent. How well our faith 
in her was justified, how well the public’s 
judgment was founded—these things are 
attested again by such records as these: 
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Possession of any Victor Record by Kreisler 
is possession of a masterpiece. There is little in 
violin music that he has not explored, human- 
ized, enriched with his own knowledge, and 
recorded for the Victor Company. On many 
of his Victor Records, he plays his own com- 
positions. Choose for yourself, but in your 


choosing be sure you hear these: - 
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| ALTHOUGH my active, official service to my country and my party is finished, 
; and I am only waiting in the cloakroom of the future life for the final bell to 
ring, I am moved to indulge in what may appear to some to be merely a desire 
y for self-justification. That motive is so human and so universal that I need 
ot be ashamed to admit it. Perhaps that motive may influence me; but if so, I am 
t aware of it. 
Consciously, my motive in breaking the silence of my voluntary retirement from 
lic life is my profound concern for the future of both my country and my party. One 
the strongest feelings of which I am now sensible, at the age of eighty-eight, is my love 
the principles, the spirit, the achievements and the loyal leaders and rank and file 
the Republican Party. 
This may seem rather an emotional confession to the younger men of the country, 
e ears have been accustomed to the jangle of party jazz broadcast of late years 
the halls of Congress and the headquarters of insurgency; but I make the admission 
pride. How could I fail of this strong feeling of attachment when my party baptism 
yas in Abraham Lincoln’s first campaign? 
‘Thad crossed the line from Indiana into Illinois and had begun the practice of law at 
helbyville. Clients were scarce, and when the day came for the joint debate between 
coln and Douglas at Charleston, I was very anxious to go over to Charleston, but 
no money to pay my railroad fare. I went down to the railroad station to see the 
wd off. I suppose I looked as I felt—a little down-hearted—and Sam 
ulton, one of the two leading attorneys of Shelbyville, said to me, ‘‘Joe, are 
i going over?” I said no, and he asked me why. I replied “I have no money 
pay my fare,” whereupon he, being the attorney for the railroad company, 
wrote me out a pass, and thus I was able to hear that wonderful debate. 
While there I made the acquaintance of a young man by the name of 
borne, who later became my intimate companion and whose ambition was 
0 become a Methodist preacher. His only equipment for the calling of a 
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circuit rider consisted of devout convictions, a natural gift for speaking and a sorry- 
looking horse and a ramshackle buggy which had been donated to him. Had I then 
known what I know now, I would have called the horse Insurgent. He had two qualities 
which were as outstanding as his hip bones. These were his appetite and his inclination 
to go in almost any other direction than the one indicated by the reins. 

The impression which Abraham Lincoln made upon Osborne and myself was profound. 
I shall not attempt to describe it beyond saying that from that instant we were fired 
with a determination to devote ourselves to him and his cause. When Mr. Lincoln 
became a candidate for the presidency we determined to let our ministerial and legal 
ambitions wait and to give ourselves wholly to the task of helping to elect Mr. Lincoln. 
We did not have as much as five dollars between us, but we did succeed in convincing 
the owner of a harness that he would make a contribution to the Union cause by 
lending it to us until after the election. Then we started out to stump the county 
for Lincoln. And we kept on going from one set- 
tlement to another until we had covered Douglas, 
Coles, Edgar, Cumberland and Clark counties. wr 
For about four months we literally lived off the : 
country. The yellow-legged 
chickens and salt-pork supply 
suffered a long siege. 
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Southern Illinois was largely settled from the South and 
campaigning for Lincoln was a hand-to-hand fight in some 
of the territory which we invaded. I do not know how 
much of an impression we made upon the natives who 
listened to us, but I do know what that campaign of 
guerrilla warfare did for me. It rooted and grounded me in 
the principles for which Abraham Lincoln stood and upon 
which the Republican Party was established. I became 
saturated with those principles and they have always re- 
mained in my system. 

In that pioneer political expedition I met my first in- 
surgent in human form. We were given the hospitality of a 
log cabin which sheltered a family of eight or nine chil- 
dren. We had no more than seated ourselves at the table 
when it was apparent that this family was decidedly an 
odd one for that day and generation. A boy of about 
seventeen opened the meal with a demand for apple sass 
and attention. Apparently he wanted all there was of 
both. I expected momentarily to see his father arise from 
the table and take the boy into the woodshed. 


Lessons Learned in the Woodshed 


UT this didn’t happen, even when the boy bragged that 
he knew more than the schoolmaster and the board of 
trustees together. His father was a member of the board, 
as I knew. He admitted that he was the leader of the 
school and the brightest scholar in it. Also he ventured 
that if he had his way a lot of the old mossbacked hypo- 
erites in the church at the settlement would be turned out 
and a kind of Christianity would be put in the saddle that 
would really save the world. Almost everything in the 
settlement was wrong; but it would be put to rights as 
soon as he could make the dictates of his conscience felt 
by those about him. 
He was certainly a precocious youth. The spectacle of 
his open defiance of all family discipline was an amazing 
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one for that day. I had never seen such a display before, 
and I’m safe in saying that it could not have occurred in 
any other cabin or home within the boundaries of Illinois 
at that time, when family discipline was an actuality, not 
a myth. 

What I called him, in discussing him with my young 
preacher friend as we were on our way to the next settle- 
ment, was not insurgent. That term was not familiar 
then, but I have since learned his true classification. How- 
ever, I know that my ministerial companion sympathized 
with my feelings, for he followed my informal remarks 
about the boy with a grin and a devout ‘‘Amen.” In fact, 
he remarked that I was very expressive for one who had 
been brought up a Quaker. ans 

This incident leads as directly to the message on my 
mind as the Vermilion River leads to the Wabash. You 
cannot havea useful political party which does its work and 
fulfills its obligations in a dependable way without thor- 
ough discipline, any more than you can have a useful and 
dependable family without it, for a party is simply a big 
political family, with many members of varying degrees of 
maturity, experience, ability and capacity for codperation. 

There must be recognized authority at the head of both 
the family and the party. In both cases there are sure to be 
times when that authority must be exercised—by main 
strength if no other means will serve. 

In the days of my youth insurgency against family au- 
thority was decidedly scarce and unpopular. Going out 
into the woodshed with father and taking family disci- 
pline was a much more common occurrence. As a dis- 
courager of insurrectionary impulses, the discipline which 
then prevailed was a well-demonstrated success. Boys who 
displayed a disinclination to give full codperation in the 
family program of law, order and work generally left the 
family woodshed with the conviction that hearty codpera- 
tion was a demand which must be met and that the good 
of the family as a whole was the supreme consideration. 

Sometimes this woodshed medicine was rather stiff and 
hard to take, but the fact remains that they raised mighty 
decent and useful families in those days, under that system, 
and developed boys who knew obedience to parents, to 
law and to the necessities of united action for the common 
good. Insurgency had not then become a mania either in 
families or in political parties. Minors were almost un- 

known on the criminal dockets of the courts 
of those days. Discipline is the master anti- 
dote for the abnormal enlargement of the 
ego; it is the only known specific against 
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the false idea of individual superiority to the laws 1, 
down for the government of ordinary human beings. — 

In the days when family discipline was as common 
the lack of it now is, alienists, psychopaths and speciali, 
in the enlargement of the ego were not so numerous as | 
lawyers in the court rooms of the country. Gener 
applications of good old-fashioned family discipline t 
care of the swelling ego and kept it within bounds. _ 

The abandonment of party discipline has had much + 
same effect in political groups that the abandonment 
discipline in families has had in the home and in socie 
Unless party discipline is restored, we are headed for {| 
time when psychopaths and experts in the superenlar| 
ment of the ego will find a rich field for research in | 
insurgent ranks of the political parties. Perhaps they y 
discover that when a representative or a senator deci(: 
that he knows more than all the other members of his pai 
put together his endocrine glands are out of whack! | 

My notion has always been that the application of t| 
simple remedies would generally straighten out a case. 
that kind of enlarged ego. Those remedies are to shut | 
the political fellowship and nourishment of the subject | 
a while and to give him every encouragement to feel t] 
almost everybody has forgotten his existence. I have s¢ 
these two remedies applied in a good many cases and ¢ 
testify that they were generally effective. | 


Substitutes That Have Failed ; 

: 

ROBABLY I have been more generously berated for 1 

devotion to party rule than any other man now livi 

I accept the compliment and I can give a reason for 1 

faith that is in me. Government by party appears to | 

to be the only means by which a free and self-governi 

people can secure, in a practical and dependable way, 1 
enforcement of the will of the majority. 

This is the principle of our Government as embedded 
the Constitution and in the political traditions of this pi 
ple. We have, at sundry times, tried a lot of substitu 
and makeshifts for this sound principle, and they haye 
failed because they are based upon individual selfishne 
self-will and egotism, and tend to put individual opini 
above the expressed will of the majority of a free peop 

I have always believed in government by party becat 
it offers the only means by which the people can hold th 
agents responsible for carrying out, in legislation a 
executive acts, the principles and policies for which a n 
jority of the people has expressed its preference at the po) 

(Continued on Page 68) 


ote to readers: If bewildered by the multitude of Staffords in 
his story, the following register raisonné may be of assistance. 
_ Any important changes will be recorded at the end of the story 
for the benefit of the enduring reader. . 
GAIL STAFFORD. A woman of her own generation; sixty-five 
ears old; a born manager; has always believed in speaking 
er mind and in setting her foot down; a contented Congre- 
ationalist; very and recently rich. Beet x 
STAFFORD. A disciple of modernism; Abigail’s sister-in- 
law; sixty years old; a life member of the Tolerant Thought 
_ Society; penniless; a pensioner of Abigail, whose guest she is 

on this trip to the Orient. 
ACK STAFFORD. Abigail’s only child; a good fellow; forty; 
proud of but bored with his quiet wife. 
CHISHOLM STAFFORD. Abigail’s daughter-in-law; cultured 
colorless; rather like a rare plant growing tenaciously 
nder a board. 
Y AND PAUL STAFFORD. Children of Jack and Jane Staf- 
d; sensibly left at home in boarding school. 

STAFFORD. Abigail’s husband; dead but not departed. 
Y STAFFORD. Susan’s husband; departed but not dead. 
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RS. ABIGAIL STAFFORD was on her way to 
China to look into her son Jack’s last scheme for 
making millions in railroads there before she gave 
| another million to experiment with. She leaned back 
her deck chair, pretending that she sat on her own ve- 
da in the striped canvas porch swing John had bought 
her just before he died. She had always liked to swing, 

hat it was a pleasant enough pretext by which she rec- 
iciled her stomach to the remarkable agility of the sky 
2. She had no time to waste on seasickness when the 
ord had led her into knowledge of such a distressing na- 
ure about her own son. She had never been one to fight 
S with fiction. Jack was going too far for his own good; 
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that was all there was to it. 
Something must be done. 

Jack had kissed another 
woman than his wife—kissed 
that dreadful Mrs. Dagmar 
Darling; and she, his mother, 
had seen him doit. She had 
witnessed three kisses; 
three! not the permissibly 
unmarital kisses in which 
decent people might occa- 
sionally indulge during mod- 
est parlor and church-society 
games; but kisses so surrep- 
titious and engrossing that 
neither of the participants 
dreamed of their horrified 
spectator, who, her debt to 
duty devastated by the 
shock, fled below deck with- 
out speaking her mind, for 
which she now condemned 
herself unsparingly. 

Undoubtedly Dagmar Darling was a wicked woman. 
She wore earrings a foot long and showed her knees—bare 
knees—when she played shuffleboard, which surely was a 
quiet enough game so that a woman could keep her skirts 
down if she wanted to. And she had flirted with Jack from 
the moment they boarded the boat. And Jane had been 
just as pleasant to her as if she were a friend. 

“Tf Jane hasn’t backbone enough to put that woman in 
her place I’m going to do it myself. I just now ran into her 
kissing—a married man!”’ Abigail Stafford had said this 
to her sister-in-law the night before, when her mental tur- 
moil drove her into a conversation that she might have 
known would bring her no comfort or consolation. And 
Susan had said sleepily—she had probably taken another 
of those nasty bitter little drinks called cocktails—‘“‘Of 
course you will do whatever you think best, Abigail, but no 
permanent good is ever gained by intolerance and narrow- 
mindedness. Times have changed, and a kiss doesn’t mean 
a thing on earth, these days.” 

Except for the insistent voice in her conscience which 
said, ‘John wouldn’t like you to do it,” Abigail Stafford 
would have given Susan the reply she deserved. She 
would have reminded her sister-in-law of that chicken-pie 
supper, long ago, given by the Ladies’ Aid of Orange Cen- 
ter, when Billy Stafford—at that time in attendance as 
Susan’s husband—revealed his scandalous infatuation for 
the pretty Mexican dancing girl whom the entertainment 
committee should have had more sense than to hire in the 
first place. 

No woman in Orange Center would ever forget it. With 
intoxicated fervor Billy had publicly announced himself as 
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the girl’s slave and benefactor. He had grabbed an unsold 
apron from the apron booth—an apron made by his very 
own wife’s fingers—and had tied it round the frightened 
girl’s waist, insisting that she and no one else serve him the 
seventy-five-cent supper. Even the minister was obliged 
to go without his mince pie and coffee because the women 
who were supposed to be waiting on table were all out in 
the kitchen trying to revive the collapsed Susan with wet 
dishtowels. Those were the days before Susan went to live in 
Los Angeles and got so broad-minded. And those were the 
days when kisses meant something and nobody pretended 
they didn’t. That Mexican-girl kiss meant the beginning 
of the end between Billy Stafford and Susan, for though the 
woman he finally ran away with was a bashful blond ” 
school-teacher, it was that kiss which started Susan’s sus- 
picions. 

Never were two brothers more alike than John and Billy 
Stafford; and never did two brothers turn out more dif- 
ferently. It proved how much depended on the way men 
were managed. Susan had never known when to set her 
foot down, and as a result Billy was always up to deviltry, 
until he finally ran away and heaven knew what had be- 
come of him; but she, Abigail, had always nipped any 
nonsense in the bud, and John Stafford was at home every 
night of his life unless he went to a respectable lodge meet- 
ing or to a conference of the Orange City bank directors. 
And, dying, he had left her not only the richest woman in 
the state but rich with the memory of a love untouched by 
jealousies or apprehensions. Also he had left her—Susan. 
He and Abigail had always regarded the woman his brother 
had deserted as an obligation laid on them by the Lord, and 
though duty had ever been dear to Abigail Stafford’s heart, 
even Susan’s duty value was at low ebb this morning as she 
sat indignantly thinking of what Susan had said. 

“A kiss doesn’t mean a thing on earth these days, really, 
Abigail. I wouldn’t let myself be upset about people. Just 
hold harmony in your heart.- That’s the only way to ac- 
complish any good.” 

Here came Susan now, jaunting down the deck, as in- 
different to equilibrium as a fish, the latest issue of Tolerant 
Thought peeking out of her sweater pocket, no hat on at 
all, and her plaited gray sport skirt blowing youthfully 
about trim gray girlish legs. Susan had spent nearly every 
cent of her four-hundred-dollar-a-month allowance on 
clothes for this trip. But Abigail made it a rule never to 
comment on how Susan spent the money she gave her. It 
was part of her loyalty to John Stafford. 

“Oh, you’re looking just fine again, Abigail,’’ Susan said 
brightly, settling down into the neighboring steamer chair, 
the Tolerant Thought magazine open on her lap. “I knew 
you weren’t going to be seasick.” 

“T still feel just as squeamish as I did downstairs,’’ said 
Abigail Stafford firmly. She could not see any sense in 
pretending to feel a way you didn’t. 
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“Well, you surely look much better than you did below 
deck,” insisted Susan, carefully corrective of the nautical 
nomenclature. ‘I’ve just found such an interesting little 
article here about the control of mind over matter. Really, 
it might help you. Shall I read it?” 

“No,” said Abigail Stafford. ‘‘ Mind over motion would 
be more to the point as far as I’m concerned. I was just 
going to take a nap.”’ 

“Oh, do,” encouraged Susan. 

For half an hour the sisters-in-law sat in silent contro- 
versy, as little alike as a chipmunk and a snapping turtle. 
Susan was small and stylish and motivated by 
woman wiles. Her modish tortoise-rimmed 
glasses added alertness to her brisk, bright-eyed 
face, and her gray hair was fortified by a perma- 
nent wave and exactly one dozen precise little 
puffs which she pinned hither and thither with 
an admirable nicety of care- 
lessness. Abigail’s black eyes 
needed no glasses. They were 
quiet eyes, but quiet as is deep, 
dangerous unsounded water, 
though she was not a woman 
of moods. She had lived a 
large life in asmall world, loved 
and loving and untempted. 
She wore her heavy iron-gray 
hair in tight coils which she 
pinned close and unadorningly 
to her head. Untouched by 
any admiration for the pro- 
gressive Susan, whose waist 
had increased to hip measure- 
ment and whose once ample 
bosom seemed to have disap- 
peared entirely, she retained 
the perceptible waistline and 
full bust of her own genera- 
tion’s fashion. Not a tall 
woman, she was so straight 
that she looked tall. 

For nearly half an hour she 
lay back in her chair, pretend- 
ing to be asleep; but it was no 
use trying to drive her mind to 
a decision about Jack’s errant 
romantic adventures while 
Susan sat there thinking toler- 
ant thoughts at her as disturb- 
ingly as if she were shooting 
arrows at her. And she knew 
that Susan would sit right 
there, pleasant and spider 
silent, until she had read the 
interesting little article. 

“Go ahead, Susan,” she finally said without opening her 
eyes; ‘‘read the thing. It’s intended tosettle my stomach, 
I suppose.” 

“Tt never could, Abigail,” said Susan gently, “‘if you’re 
irritated about it. I’ll just put it aside until another time. 

Jack and Mrs. Darling just went by, but I motioned to 
them not to disturb you; you were having such a good 
nap; your color’s lots better.”’ 

Of course Susan knew very well that she hadn’t slept. 

“Susan, when you first came up you said I looked fine. 
Aren’t you afraid if you keep on telling me how much better 

and better I look that I may get a suspicion I must have 
looked sick to begin with?” 

“Oh, my land, Abigail,’ laughed Susan, merrily un- 
amused, “‘I might have known you’d turn the law of sug- 
gestion other end to.” 

““Well, the law of common sense won’t turn but one way, 
and it’s good enough for me. You can suggest till doomsday, 
but the fact remains that I did feel squeamish and I still 
do, and if these things they call ground swells keep up I’ll 
be right down sick. Where’s Jane?” 

“Up on that little deck off the card room, I think.” 

“Reading, I s’pose. It’s no wonder Jack gets tired of it. 
You’d think Jane would have spunk enough to see that 
this Darling creature is throwing herself right at Jack’s 
head. Oh, when I think of the man Jack would have been 
if he’d had the right kind of a wife I—I could ——”. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t, Abigail!’’ Susan’s voice held a 
little shudder of gentle protest. ‘‘Jane has to be herself, 
and remember how delighted we were to have Jack marry a 
real aristocrat instead of that little Kelly girl. Besides, 
Abigail, I don’t see, for my part, why Jack isn’t as fine a 
son as anybody could want. Everybody likes him.’ 

Abigail’s back stiffened. It was this tormenting tact of 
Susan’s which she found hardest to combat in their con- 
versational encounters. 

“You know perfectly well, Susan, that no mother on 
earth could be prouder of a son than I am of Jack. And 
you’ve certainly thrown it up to me often enough that I 
love him too much for his own good, so don’t go insinuating 
that I’m disappointed in him. And I’ve never denied either 
that I was glad to have him marry a Chisholm. But the 
way things have turned out I’d a sight sooner he’d married 


Kitty Kelly. She’s been a fine wife to Tom Aikens; you 
don’t see Tom flirting around with women; and every cent 
he’s touched has turned into dollars.”’ 

Susan persisted in apologetic argument. 

“But, Abigail dear, you surely don’t hold Jane responsi- 
ble for Jack’s flirting around, as you call it, just because 
she’s too proud to let folks see she even notices it. And the 
money Jack has lost has always been in some scheme she 
didn’t approve of.” 

“Susan, I sometimes wonder if you stick up for Jane just 
to aggravate me. I know well enough that you don’t like 
her one bit better in your heart 
than I do, in spite of all your 
Tolerant Thought palaver. 
You can be as contrary as 


“It?s Wretched to Feel Woozy,”’ Mrs. Darling Brightly 
Contributed as Her Share of the Sympathies 


you want to, but I say that Jack would be exactly the man 
his father was if Jane only had sense enough to manage 
him right. And she is to blame for—for the way things 
are.” 

Susan serenely parried this direct challenge with one of 
her seasoned maxims of evasion. ‘‘ We can’t all see things 
the same way, Abigail,”’ she said, hurrying on to apply an 
always effective emollient. “Everybody in Orange Center 
knows how John depended on your opinions and advice; 
he always said you were a born manager. But every man 
doesn’t love his wife as much as John loved you, and you 
oughtn’t to forget that when you’re judging other wives.” 

The antagonism went out of Abigail Stafford’s stern, 
satisfied face. 

“Tt was a grant from God to have had such a husband,” 
she admitted, mollified into a gentleness which hardened 
instantly as the heterogeneous triumvirate of her concern 
appeared to her uncertain vision. They came zigzagging 
briskly down the dizzy deck—Jack, bald and bare-headed 
and beaming, with Jane on one arm and Dagmar Darling 
on the other. To any less adoring observer than his mother, 
Jack Stafford might have been poured from the universal 
mold of jovial promoters, forever youthful, wholly healthy, 
and highly tempered with the inexhaustible romantic 
tendencies of the eternal masculine. 

Between the tall, tranquil Jane and the animated diminu- 
tive Dagmar Darling he looked rather like a plump robin 
boldly apostating with a wood thrush and a parrakeet, for 
neither woman shared his commonplaceness. Jane Staf- 
ford’s hands, her throat, her ankles, her pale proud face 
and high-held head proclaimed the Chisholm blood of gen- 
tle breeding. But her dignity and reserve held nothing of 
that wondrous lure—mysteriousness. She lost personality 
beside the vivid little female who clothed her slim, boyish 
body with startlingly colorful garments and whose scarlet 
mouth lavished promises that her wise eyes denied. Dig- 
nity may prove its own royalty, but it is a weak weapon 
against mysteriousness when the hunt is on for the hearts 
of men. 

Abigail Stafford unsmilingly and briefly paewerel their 
morning greetings and inquiries for her health. 

“It’s wretched to feel woozy,”’ Mrs. Darling brightly con- 
tributed as her share of the sympathies, and hung herself 
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over the rail directly in front of Mrs. Stafford’s chair uy 
til the conference should be finished. To her mind, elder 
people, like deserving old horses, should be kept in segr 
gated green pastures. Up and down she went in the bl. 
sky. She looked like a masquerade costume airing on 
wind-blown clothesline. 

“Well, well, well, mother,” Jack was saying, patting h 
shoulder and smiling down at her, ‘‘you surely aren’t goit | 
to let a few ground swells get the best of you, when we’) 
this near to Honolulu. Why, I’m surprised at you!” | 

His mother looked up at him with sick eyes that four 


healing in his affectionate, humoring smile. If there we 
faults in this dear familiar form, so like his father’s—ay 
his father under her wifely wisdom had made a perfect hu’ 
band—then the blame for those faults belonged to som) 
one else; and to whom more surely than |, 
his quiet, slender wife standing beside hiy 
her blue eyes empty of laughter and co) 
with composure. | 

“‘Jane,’’ said Abigail Stafford in an ir. 
pulsive attack on that aggravating serenit, 
“can’t Mrs. Darling exist without yo) 
husband a few minutes? I’ve scarcely s) 
eyes on him the whole trip. If she ez) 
spare him a second or two I’d like to ta 
over how much I’m going to give Daniel b. 
fore we get to Honolulu.” Daniel was ¢| 
indigent invalid cousin who lived in Hawa) 
“Madame Chairman!”’ Dagmar Darling’s amused ser) 
ous voice addressed Jane. ‘“‘ Will you tell the gentleman) 
mother that though I could, by fortitude, bear a bri 
separation, it would work too great a hardship on the a 
sembled multitudes en haut who are even now breathless) 
awaiting the coming of the shuffleboard gladiator?” 

“The lady referred to,”’ Jane gravely reported to her tigh 
lipped mother-in-law, ‘‘personally agrees to relinquish tl 
gentleman referred to, but suggests that your request | 
postponed until after the shuffleboard tournament, | 
which the gentleman and lady referred to are partners, 

This was a code of conversation to which Abigail Staffor' 
had no key. She was being made fun of. Her anger fed ¢ 
Susan’s giggle. Jack stood back, hands in his coat pocket 
and grinned down at her with blandly surprised and m 
altogether approving eyes. Jack considered his mother 
great old girl, and there was never any telling what sl 
would do next. He waved a suppressing hand to silence tl 
two women. 

“Why, mother, so far as Daniel is concerned, I’d gi 
the old beggar just as much or as little as I felt like,” ] 
heartily advised. ‘‘You see Dagmar and I’’—he called hi 
Dagmar and hadn’t known her a week—‘‘are due on tl 
upper deck to play off the shuffleboard championship. W 
just came down to see if you felt like going up with us i 
root for your family.” 

“T do not,” said Abigail Stafford, but Susan, being ei 
thusiastic over shuffleboard, rose with alacrity, her To 
erant Thought magazine slipping unnoticed to the dec 
under Abigail’s chair. 

“Ts there anything I can do to make you more comfor 
able?” Jane asked as they were leaving. 

“Why, yes; you might sit down here a minute if yc 
can stand missing that tournament.” 

Jack turned a puzzled face over his shoulder. In fiftee 
years his mother had never wanted Jane’s companionshi 
before. Jane always rubbed his mother the wrong wa} 
and this was of all times the one when he most wanted hi 
kept tractable; for the million-dollar project which wi: 
at present dazzling his dreams depended entirely on thi 
stern, sufficient woman who was going with him to Chir 
merely to look the ground over herself before she agai 
opened the floodgates of her new riches to pour the 
dollars into his futile speculations. 

“Tl tear myself away from this woman in an hou 
mother,” he called back, ‘‘and spend the whole afternoo 
with you.’ 

“All right, dear,’’ she said. 

Jane sat down in Susan’s chair and waited silently. He 
profile made a Greek line drawing. Her straight, dul 
blond hair coroneted her head in a smooth braid the 
caught the top of her small ears. She seemed serenit 
itself, relaxed and half reclining, her throat. very whit 
against the dark blue of her simple gown. Jane was th 
one person with whom Abigail Stafford had refrained froz 
speaking her mind. She had never been able to decid 
why. Now she was going to do it. 

“Jane,” she said, “do you consider it’s aristocratic t 
sit like a bump on a log and watch a creature like this Mri 
Darling beguile your husband into all kinds of foolishnes: 
without raising your hand to stop it? He’ll fall in love wit) 
her if you’re not careful.” 

She gave her daughter-in-law a swift surreptitious glane 
Jane’s face remained a Greek line drawing. 

“Oh, no, I think not,” she said. | 

“Well, that’s all you know about it.” Jane’s tantalizin 
composure goaded her into a mad determination to pric 
through it. ‘‘He kisses her!” ~ | 

“No doubt. It requires no beguiling for Jack to kis 
pretty women. I don’t suppose there is room on 
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 pamer, steerage and lifeboats included, to hold all the 
'ymen Jack has kissed in the last ten years, and his 
arly average is decidedly on the increase.”’ 

‘Abigail Stafford frankly gasped. This was a form of 

unterattack quite as disconcerting as it was unex- 

eted. 

“Then—then it’s your own fault, Jane Stafford. Jack’s 

ther didn’t have any such habits. And I’ve heard him 

y many a time that any woman whose husband gets gay 
‘\s failed somehow or other to be a good wife.”’ 

Jane met this accusation in the same cold, unangered 
yice. ‘I haven’t a doubt that I’ve failed in many ways 
» be a good wife. That is only another reason I do not 
‘el qualified to dictate Jack’s code of behavior. But when 
ju compare Jack with his father, it’s only fair to consider 
ie fact that Jack inherits not only his father’s lovable, 
merous nature but also your own self-determination and 
ygressive opinions. It’s unfortunate that he couldn’t 
je inherited your business acumen along with them, 
‘nee there again I am not equipped to be a good wife, as 
ou express it.’’ 
| Abigail Stafford swallowed into a dry, hot throat, realiz- 
ig the reason for the instinct that had always withheld her 
om speaking her mind to Jane. But even so, she did not 
‘oop to Susan’s.methods of wading out with sudden com- 
jimentary diplomacy when she got beyond her depth in 
jn argument. 
| “No, the Lord knows you're not,’’ she agreed, her voice 
‘embling slightly. 
ist five years.” 
 Jane’s short laugh was irritatingly unirritated. ‘Well, 
jhat’s not such damaging evidence against me, after all, 
Mother Stafford. I begged him not to go into both the 
leal-estate and the gasoline ventures.”’ 
| “Begged him? Why didn’t you convince him? When I 
‘new my husband was wrong I saw to it that he didn’t go 
in being wrong.” 
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“Ye-es, because the initial funds to invest were yours 
and not his, and so naturally your opinions had more 
weight; besides, your personality was the stronger.” 

“Yes, there’s no getting round the fact that you had 
no funds to invest,” said Abigail Stafford with grim relish. 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t have married Jack if you had had.” 

“T am afraid that I would; of course you must remem- 
ber that Jack was dependent on himself in those days; you 
and his father were growing oranges then and not oil 
wells.”’ Jane turned out her facts with the unemotional 
facility of a machine. 

“Yes, and in those days,’ Abigail Stafford reminded 
her, “Jack had the making of a man every bit as fine and 
successful as his father; and he was so head over heels in 
love with you that he didn’t even want to bother to say 
good morning to any other girl in the world—much less 
kiss them! If you had any spunk on earth you couldn’t 
bear to sit stupidly by and lose his love; you know as well 
as I do that nothing drives a man to the dogs quicker 
than—than carrying on with women.” 

At last she had the satisfaction of making some small 
impression on Jane’s maddening equanimity. Jane jerked 
herself erect in her chair, her hands knuckle-white on the 
ends of the chair arms. 

“Mother Stafford, if I didn’t understand that you’re 
worried about Jack I—I wouldn’t permit you to say some 
of the things you have, because I wouldn’t have listened. 
But for all of our sakes I will try to explain my viewpoint. 
That’s all I can do. In the first place, I’m not losing 
Jack’s love, and I would lose it if I nagged and made 
scenes. Jack hates unpleasantness; he simply runs from it. 
If I made our relations quarrelsome or unpleasant he would 
begin at once to deceive me, and I prefer to have his con- 
fidence, even when it hurts, than to be contentedly de- 
ceived. If se 

“Confidence?”’ It was sincere incredulity that shook the 
older woman’s voice. ‘I guess confidence isn’t what it 
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used to be, any more than love is. Has Jack confided to 
you all the times he’s kissed this Darling creature?” 

“Not in detail, I’ll admit. He didn’t come down last 
night and say, ‘Well, I kissed Mrs. Darling thirty-seven 
times,’ but he indicated that her romantic intensity was 
well sustained. He said, as I remember it, that she was a 
handful. His endurance is never alarming. He will be 
relieved when she goes on and we stop in Honolulu. You 
see, in Jack’s code of behavior, flirting is a pastime and 
has no bearing on our real loyalty as man and wife. And 
when you consider it all broad-mindedly ——”’ 

Abigail Stafford’s impatient silence exploded at this 
word. ‘‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t begin on Susan’s 
ridiculous kind of talk, as if human nature changed every 
twenty years! This thing of rechristening evil into broad- 
mindedness is just what has brought everything to such a 
pretty pass. You say you’re so sure that Jack still loves 
you. Well, I’d like to ask if you still love him.” 

Jane smiled a little, a queer smile, that turned her 
mother-in-law’s bewildered antagonism into vicious re- 
sentment. ‘Yes, I still love him, Mother Stafford,” shesaid. 

“T mean,” said Abigail Stafford in a cruelly curious 
voice, ‘do you love him because he’s dear to you as a hus- 
band; or because he’s the father of your two children who 
look so much liké the precious Chisholms that they might 
be two young family portraits walking around; or—be- 
cause he means plenty of money for all your poor relations 
back East?” 

Jane stood quickly. A slow color came into her pale 
cheeks, and her straight, searing glance, instantly with- 
drawn, was like the quick touch of a lash. 

“Oh-h, what a dreadful woman you are!”’ she said won- 
deringly, almost softly, and walked quickly away. 

The place where she had stood was almost immediately 
occupied by the ship’s doctor. He came every morning to 
talk to Abigail Stafford. 

(Continued on Page 133) 


Abigail Stood Rigid and Unmoving. She Had Lost John Stafford Qnce —to Death. But There Had Been Pride and Courage in That Loss 
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round.” 
*SVieseisit es 

I beamed on the man with no little geniality. I was 
putting in a week or two in Paris 
at the moment, and there’s some- 
thing about Paris that always 
makes me feel fairly full of espie- 
glerie and joie de vivre. 

“Lay out our gent’s medium- 
smart raiment, suitable for bohe- 
mian revels,’’ I said. ‘‘I am 
lunching with an 
artist bloke on the 
other side of the 
river.” 

‘““Very good, 
sit? 


oJ roma I said, emerging from the old tub, “‘rally 


‘And if any- 
body calls for me, 
Jeeves, say that I 
shall be back 
toward the quiet 
evenfall.”’ 

“Yes. sir, Mis 
Biffen rang up on 
the telephone 
while you were in 
your bath.” 

“Mr. Biffen? 
Good heavens!”’ 

Amazing how 
one’s always run- 
ning across fellows 
in foreign cities— 
birds, I mean, 
whom you haven’t 
seen for ages and 
would have betted 
weren’t anywhere 
in the neighbor- 
hood. Paris was 
the last place 
where I wouldhave 
expected to findold 
Biffy popping up. 
There was a time 
when he and I had 
been lads about 
town together, 
luneching and 
dining together 
practically every 
day; but some 
eighteen months 
back his old god- 
mother had died 
and left him that 
place in Hereford- 
shire, and he had 
retired there to 
wear gaiters and prod cows in the ribs and generally be the 
country gentleman and landed proprietor. Since then I 
had hardly seen him. 

“Old Biffy in Paris! Biffy in Paris! What’s he doing 
here?”’ 

“He did not confide in me, sir,” said Jeeves, a trifle 
frostily, I thought. It sounded somehow as if he didn’t like 
Biffy. And yet they had always been maty enough in the 
old days. 

““Where’s he staying?” 

“At the Hotel Avenida, Rue du Colisée, sir. He in- 
formed me that he was about to take a walk and would call 
this afternoon.” 

“Well, if he comes when I’m out, tell him to wait. And 
now, Jeeves, mes gants, mon chapeau et le whangee de 
monsieur. I must be popping.” 

It was such a corking day and I had so much time in 
hand that near the Sorbonne I stopped my cab, deciding 
to walk the rest of the way. 

And after leaving the cab I had hardly gone three steps 
and a half when there on the pavement before me stood 
old Biffy in person. If I had completed the last step I 
should have rammed him. 

“Biffy !”’ I cried. “Well, well, well!” 

He peered at me in a blinking kind of way, rather like 
one of his Herefordshire cows prodded unexpectedly while 
lunching. 

“Bertie!’’ he gurgled in a devout sort of tone. “Thank 
God!” He clutched my arm. ‘Don’t leave me, Bertie. 
I’m lost!” 

“What do you mean, lost?” 
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“T came out for a walk and suddenly discovered after a 
mile or two that I didn’t know where on earth I was. I’ve 
been wandering round in circles for hours.” 

“Why didn’t you ask the way?” 

“T can’t speak a word of French.” 

“Well, why didn’t you call a taxi?” 

“T suddenly discovered I’d left all my money at my 
hotel.” 

“You could have taken a cab and paid it when you got 
to the hotel.” 

“Yes, but I suddenly discovered, dash it, that I’d for- 
gotten its name.”’ 

And there in a nutshell you have Charles Edward 
Biffen. As vague and woolen-headed a blighter as ever 
bit a sandwich. Goodness knows—and my Aunt Agatha 
will bear me out in this—I’m no master mind myself, but 
compared with Biffy I’m one of the great thinkers of all 
time. 

“T’d give a shilling,” said Biffy wistfully, ‘“‘to know the 
name of that hotel.”’ 

“You can owe it me. Hotel Avenida, Rue du Colisée.”’ 

“Bertie! This is uncanny. How the deuce did you 
know?” 

“That was the address you left with Jeeves this morn- 
ing.” 

“So it was. I had forgotten.” 

“Well, come along and have a drink, and then I’ll put 
you in a cab and send you home. I’m engaged for lunch, 
but I’ve plenty of time.” 

We drifted to one of the eleven cafés which jostled one 
another along the block, and I ordered restoratives. 
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“What on earth are you doing in Paris? 
asked. | 

“Bertie, old man,” said Biffy with great soler 
“T came here to try and forget.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly | 
ceeded.” 

“You don’t understand, } 
fact is, Bertie, old lad, my h 
is broken. I’lltell youthew 
story.” 

“No, I say!’ I protes 
But he was off. 

“Last year,” said Biffy ‘ 
buzzed over to Canada tc: 
a bit of salt 
fishing.” 

I ordered 
other. If this 
going to be a; 
story I nee: 
stimulants. | 

“‘On the li: 
going to New: 
Imetagirl.” Ej 
made a sort of; 
rious gulpingn 
not unlike a 1 
dog trying tos), 
low half a cutle| 
a hurry so as t 
ready for the o1 
half. ‘‘ Bertie, | 
man, I can’t | 
scribe her. I: 
ply can’t dese) 
her.” { 
This was all| 
the good. 

“She was w 
derful! We use; 
walk on the b| 
deck after dint} 
She was on? 
stage. At lez: 
sort of.” | 

“How do } 
mean, sort of?) 

“Well, she | 
worked with ac’ 
cert party a! 
posed for art 
and been a mz. 
kin in a big dre 
maker’s, and | 
that sort of thi 


could get a job in New York. She told me all about hers: 
Her father ran a milk walk in Clapham. Or it may he 
been Cricklewood. At least, it was either a milk walk c 
boot shop.” 

“Easily confused.” 

“What I’m trying to make you understand,” said Bit 
“is that she came of good, sturdy, respectable middle-cl 
stock. Nothing flashy about her. The sort of wife a 
man might have been proud of.” Fs 

“Well, whose wife was she?”’ | 

“Nobody’s. That’s the whole point of the story. 
wanted her to be mine, and I lost her.” A 

“Had a quarrel, you mean?” C 

“No, I don’t mean we had a quarrel. I mean I litera 
lost her. The last I ever saw of her was in the custo) 
sheds at New York. We were behind a pile of trunks, a 
I had just asked her to be my wife and she had just said s 
would and everything was perfectly splendid, when a m¢ 
offensive blighter in a peaked cap came up to talk abo 
some cigarettes which he had found at the bottom of r 
trunk and which I had forgotten to declare. It was getti 
pretty late by then, for we hadn’t docked till about 10:2 
so I told Mabel to go on to her hotel and I would cor 
round next day and take her to lunch. And since thi 
I haven’t set eyes on her.’’ 

“You mean she wasn’t at the hotel?” 

“Probably she was. But te 

“You don’t mean you never turned up?” 

“Bertie, old man,” said Biffy in an overwrought re | 
way, “for heaven’s sake don’t keep trying to tell me h 
I mean and what I don’t mean. Let me tell this my ov 
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yor I shall get all mixed up and have to go back at the 
ning.” 
‘ell it your own way,”’ I said hastily. 
Vell, then, to put it in a word, Bertie, I forgot the 
of the hotel. By the time I’d done half an hour’s 
avy explaining about those cigarettes my mind was a 
nk. I had an idea I had written the name down some- 
jere, but I couldn’t have done it, for it wasn’t on any of the 
pers in my pocket. No, it was no good. She was gone.” 
“Why didn’t you make inquiries?” 
“Well, the fact is, Bertie, I had forgotten her name.” 
“Oh, no, dash it!”’ I said. This seemed a bit too thick, 
enfor Biffy. “‘How could you forget her name? Besides, 
mu told it me a moment ago. Muriel or something.” 
“Mabel,” corrected Biffy coldly. ‘It was her surname 
i forgotten. So I gave it up and went to Canada.” 
“But half a second,’ I said. ‘“You must have told her 
ur name. I mean if you couldn’t trace her she could 


. That’s what makes it all seem so infernally 
jpeless. She knows my name and where I live and every- 
jing, but I haven’t heard a word from her. I suppose, 
hen I didn’t turn up at the hotel, she took it that that was 
y way of hinting delicately that I had changed my mind 
jd wanted to call the thing off.’’ 

“T suppose so,’ I said. There didn’t seem anything else 
suppose. “Well, the only thing to do is to whizz around 
ad try to heal the wound, what? How about dinner to- 
ight, winding up at the Abbaye or one of those places?” 
Biffy shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good. I’ve tried it. 
faving on the four-o’clock train. 
jent tomorrow with a man who’s 
f mine in Herefordshire.” 

“Oh, are you trying to sell that place? 
ked it.” 

“7 did. But the idea of going on living in that great 
; barn of a house after what has happened appalls 

Bertie. So when Sir Roderick Glossop 
fe Bir Roderick Glossop! 
loctor?” 
'“The great nerve specialist, yes. Why, do you know 
fim?” It was a warm day, but I shivered. 
“I was engaged to his daughter for a week or two,” I 
aid in a hushed voice. The memory of that narrow squeak 
lways made me feel faint. 

“Has he a daughter?” said Biffy absently. 

“He has. Let me tell you all about ——” 
“Not just now, oldman,”’ said Biffy, gettingup. “IT ought 
0 be going back to my hotel to see about my packing,” 

Which, after I had listened to 
is story, struck me as pretty 
owdown. However, the longer 
you live the more 
rou realize that 
he good old 
porting spirit of 


Besides, I’m 
I have a dinner engage- 
nibbling at that house 


I thought you 


You don’t mean the loony- 


came © 


give-and-take has practically died out in our midst. So 
I boosted him into a cab and went off to lunch. 


It can’t have been more than ten days after this that I 
received a nasty shock while getting outside my morning 
tea and toast. The English papers had arrived, and Jeeves 
was just drifting out of the room after depositing the Times 
by my bedside, when, as I idly turned the pages in search 
of the sporting section, a paragraph leaped out and hit me 
squarely in the eyeball. 

As follows: 

FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES 
Mr. C. E. Biffen and Miss Glossop 


The engagement is announced between Charles Edward, only 
son of the late Mr. E. C. Biffen and Mrs. Biffen, of 11 Penslow 
Square, Mayfair, and Honoria Jane Louise, only daughter of 
Sir Roderick and Lady Glossop, of 6b Harley Street, W. 


“Great Scott!’ I exclaimed. 

“Sir?” said Jeeves, turning at the door. 

*“Yeeves, you remember Miss Glossop.” 

“Very vividly, sir.” 

“She’s engaged to Mr. Biffen!”’ 

“Indeed, sir?’’ said Jeeves. 

And with not another word he slid out. The blighter’s 
calm amazed and shocked me. It seemed to indicate that 
there must be a horrible streak of callousness in him. I 
mean to say, it wasn’t as if he didn’t know Honoria 
Glossop. 

I read the paragraph again. A peculiar feeling it gave 
me. I don’t know if you have ever experienced the sensa- 
tion of seeing the announcement of the engagement of a 
pal of yours to a girl whom you were only saved from 
marrying yourself by the skin of your teeth. It induces a 
sort of—well, it’s difficult to describe it exactly, but I 
should imagine a fellow would feel much the same if he 
happened to be strolling through the jungle with a boy- 
hood chum and met a tigress or a jaguar or what not and 
managed to shin up a tree and looked down and saw the 
friend of his youth vanishing into the undergrowth in the 
animal’s slavering jaws. A sort of profound, prayerful 
relief, if you know what I mean, blended at the same time 
with a pang of pity. What I’m driving at is that, thankful 
as I was that I hadn’t had to marry Honoria myself, I was 
sorry to see a real good chap like old Biffy copping it. I 
sucked down a spot of tea and began to brood over the 
business. 
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Of course there are probably fellows in the world— 
tough, hardy blokes with strong chins and glittering eyes— 
who could get engaged to this Glossop menace and like it; 
but I knew perfectly well that Biffy was not one of them. 
Honoria, you see, is one of those robust, dynamic girls with 
the muscles of a welterweight and a laugh like a squadron 
of cavalry charging over a tin bridge. A beastly thing to 
have to face over the breakfast table. Brainy, moreover. 
The sort of girl who reduces you to pulp with sixteen sets 
of tennis and a few rounds of golf, and then comes down to 
dinner as fresh as a daisy, expecting you to take an intelli- 
gent interest in Freud. If I had been engaged to her 
another week her old father would have had one more pa- 
tient on his books; and Biffy is much the same quiet sort 
of peaceful, inoffensive bird as I. I was shocked, I tell 
you, shocked. 

And, as I was saying, the thing that shocked me most 
was Jeeves’ frightful lack of proper emotion. The man 
happening to trickle in at this juncture, I gave him one 
more chance to show some human sympathy. 

“You got the name correctly, didn’t you, Jeeves?” I 
said. ‘Mr. Biffen is going to marry Honoria Glossop, the 
daughter of the old boy with the egglike head and the eye- 
brows.” 

ENG Eile 
morning?” 

And this, mark you, from the man who, when I was 
engaged to the Glossop, strained every fiber in his brain to 
extricate me. It beat me. I couldn’t understand it. 

“The blue with the red twill,’ I said coldly. My man- 
ner was marked, and I meant him to see that he had disap- 
pointed me sorely. 


Which suit would you wish me to lay out this 


About a week later I went back to London; and scarcely 
had I got settled in the old flat when Biffy blew in. One 
glance was enough to tell me that the poisoned wound had 
begun to fester. The man did not look bright. No, there 
was no getting away from it, not bright. He had that kind 
of stunned, glassy expression which I used to see on my 
own face in the shaving mirror during my brief engagement 
to the Glossop pestilence. However, if you don’t want to 
be one of the what-is-wrong-with-this-picture brigade, you 
must observe the conventions, so I shook his hand as 
warmly as I could. 

“Well, well, old man,” I said, “congratulations.” 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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“Bertie, Old Man,’”’ Said Biffy With Great Solemnity, or 


Came Here to Try and Forget’’ 
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Trees Assume Strange Shapes 
At Timber Line 


HE rainbows had 
[stoned biting. Over 
Seraggly Knob, withits 

dust-caked, rock-embedded 
glacier,its tremendous clefts, 
its shadowy caverns and 
tumbled rock slides, the 
clouds were massing for their 
usual afternoon onslaught of 
the late summer, a thing of 
stinging sleet and mushy 
snow, of rain, colder than 
either, seething on the tur- 
bulent breast of a howling 
gale. Itwas atime for speed— 
the lake, which had been so 
inviting in the morning, had 
lost its lure; a cold storm on 
the top of the Rockies is not 
a thing to dally with—and I 
locked the rough-hewed door 
of my little log cabin with 
more haste than usual, 
shifted my pack to a more 
comfortable position and 
dodged from rock to rock 
and from one floating dead- 
fall to another as I took a 
short cut across the lower 
end of the lake that I might 
strike the down trail a moment sooner, at last to reach it, 
and there—to halt. It was the caretaker of the lake, em- 
ployed by those of us who believe in owning our fishing rather 
than in hunting it in these precarious days of sport. 

“You’re on the down trail?” he asked. 

ce Yep.” 

“Comin’ back?”” There was a certain tone of pathos in 
his voice which almost made me forget the growling storm. 

“Yes, toward the end of the week.” 


Men Who Live in the Hills 


E CAME closer, a man with baggy trousers stuffed 

into waterproofed boots, leather sheep-lined jacket, 
knuckles protruding from lean hands, skin which had been 
tanned until it no longer was brown, but which seemed to 
have a sort of consistency, as though the color might have 
gone through. Aman ofthehills was he. He’dspent his time 
in the mines, on ragged trails with a pack jack, looking for 
the new bonanza that would build another Cripple Creek, 
months in the snow, years on sowbelly and beans; a man 
of the hills and, as the novelists say, of the silent places. 
Yet there was that air of pathos in his gray, searching eyes; 
eyes which demanded, it seemed, that I make a promise 
even before he asked it. 

“You’re comin’ back?” he repeated. ‘‘Will you do 
something for me? Will you bring me a dog? I’’—he 
glanced upward at the first touch of flying sleet—‘‘ can’t 
stand it up here much longer if I don’t have a dog or some- 
thin’. They brought through them sheep last week an’ th’ 
coyotes ’ve been howling. Them an’ th’ cooneys, screechin’ 


A July Scene in the Snowfields of the Continental Divide 
Near Yampa, in Western Colorado. 
Glistening Blue:Green Lakes of the High Hilts 


an’ carryin’ on in th’ eve- 
nin’s.”” He raised a hand. 
“See thatdrift over there?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Well, I’m gettin’ so I’m 
watchin’ it all the time, 
hopin’ she’ll close her 
mouth. ’Tain’t right to do 
them things.” 

I glanced toward the 
snowdrift, a thing of 
smudgy white, plastered 
against the vicious breast 
of Scraggly Knob, and saw 
what he meant. It looked 
like a woman holding forth 
her arms in pleading, and 
her mouth agape, as with 
an irrepressible sob. 

“T’ll bring you a dog, 
Pete,”. I said. ‘‘And I'll 
come back a day early.” 


At Right—One of the 


For caretakers are hard 
to get in the high country; 
and when high country is 
mentioned, it doesn’t mean 
mere mountains. It means 
the things that the tourist 
sees but rarely touches, and 
practically never experi- 
ences—the professional 
ranges of the Rockies, the 
backbone of the continent, 
where life is different and 
difficult. The popular con- 
ception of mountains is 
that they are like cir- 
cuses—see one and you see 
them all. And just like the 
idea about circuses, the 
belief about mountains is 
wrong. I liveinthe hills. I 
tramp them and sleep in 
them and study them, and 
it is seldom that I find even 
two mountains alike, much 
less two ranges. 

The Rockies don’t-merely bound up from the plains, do 
their stuff and then slide into the level country again on 
the other side of the continental divide. They’ve a lot of 
diversity to go through with first, the piling of one range 
upon another, until the one you’ve just crossed appears to 
be little more than a string of molehills, while the one 
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waiting in the distance has far more to it than coul¢e 
imagined—enough in fact to dwarf the range you’re er 
ing, until at last you reach the ultimate. And there, wl 
the ragged streaks of the Rockies scrape against the ; 
where the snow lingers all summer long and where 
flowers flourish with almost tropical luxuriance to the y 
line where the elements will no longer permit life—the) 
the high country, in an elevation which may be ene 
passed in perhaps 1000 feet, where man may exist, y 
fuel and shelter, while perhaps only 100 feet above | 
runs the creeping line of juniper and scraggly wille 
merging into the sparkling granite and dusty snow wl 
nothing may survive for more than a temporary visitat, 


Stories Written at Timber Line 


T IS that stretch of country for 1000 feet below tim} 

line, where life in all its forms makes its last stand, wl 
constitutes the high country of the Rocky Mountains; j\ 
it is in this 1000 feet that some of the queerest storie) 
the hills have been written, in loneliness, in despair, 
queer adventure and in wooderaft. It is America’s f 
frontier. What’s more, : 
hasn’t been conquered, ) 
there is little of gain th| 
for conquest; and who wo} 
suffer for anything exe) 
money, unless it be a 4) 
fisherman looking for 1} 
gems of blue and finny fig 
ers hardened by the ice we} 
which forms their home} 
which to dampen his: fli 
There was a time whe; 
good many persons knew | 
high country. But that), 
in other days, when alm, 
any prospector could 
grubstaked at the town st) 
and sent forth with his ri) 
his pick and his pan tos) 
anew bonanza. All throu 
the Rockies, above and 
low timber line, there s 
remain the monuments 
these people, these wand 
ers, grubbing like gopher: 
the granite and quartz 
the vein they weresure wo. 
reveal itself a few feet fart 
on; monuments cary 


decades ago, yet seemingly as fresh today as on the d 
when they were made, for in the high hills scars have 
habit of not healing. 

A few months ago, fidgety with anticipation, a fishi 
friend and myself made a trip in to a lake which we wt 
sure had not been touched by a fly or by bait for two yea 


i 


nee upon a time there had been a logging camp in the 
“icinity, but, owing to the death of the owner several years 
afore, it had been closed, to remain deserted until the 
jinds and hard-packed drifts of winter and the dry-rotting 
‘ms of summer should dispose of its loneliness. Since 
yen the country had been deserted; the fish of the lake, 
‘ito which logs once had boomed from the ridge above, had 
‘ot keen disturbed, and we were first in. At least we 
qought we were, until my friend suddenly halted and 
‘ith disappointed eyes looked gloomily at the rocky road. 
“There’s been a wagon up here,”’ he said. 

Teame beside him and stared downward. It was true. 
‘here in the mixed pebbles and rocks and sand and loam 
f the straggling log road were the prints of tires, deep-cut 


“Looks like they were made just before we had that big 
‘ain,’ said my companion, and I agreed. 


The Passing of the Prospector 


WO hundred feet farther on, however, we changed our 
minds. There across the trail lay a drift which had been 
jonsistently shoveled out each spring before the desertion 
if the lumber camp, but which had remained unmolested 
ince the saws had ceased to whine and the logs come 
\ereaming down the runways and on to the mill. At the 
ides showed two black lines, each marking the level where 
he dust and settlings of erosion had gathered throughout 
‘he summer, only to be covered anew when the winter came 
jushing on, almost before the summer had gained its full 
\ssertion. They spoke of three years of lonely desertion in 
whieh this road had not been touched by team or vehicle, 
and into the bottom of this 
rift of three long years ran 
hose wagon tracks which we 
had believed to be only two 
weeks old! 

The reason? Simply be- 
eause the things which live 
in the high country subsist 
only in soil which has come 
of the slowest erosion; three 
inches deep, perhaps, and 
yet the result of the efforts 
of thousands of years upon 
granite and igneous stone 
that is even harder. Grass 
does not grow in a few weeks. 
The same bunches appear 
year after year, the same 
flowers bloom in the same 
spots and the same patches 
of earth remain bare. Tear 
up a columbine or any other 
flower by its roots and no 
new plant takes its place; 
merely a hole in the earth 
which remains there from 
one season to another. 

For that reason the moun- 
taineer rarely picks flowers. 


It seems unsportsmanlike. After some tender thing of 
Nature has struggled for nine months of the year to sus- 
tain the germ of life, it seems to the fellow who treads the 
high hills that it deserves at least a bit of a chance to enjoy 
the fruits of its labors and bloom unmolested until the 
snows shall bury it again. 


But to return to those who visit these places and know 
them. The time of the prospector is gone. Persons don’t 
seem to care so much about gold and silver as they once 
did. In the first place, there isn’t the money in it. My 
little town in the Rockies is the place where Jackson, in 
*59, made the gold discov- 
ery which started the rush 
across the plains to Colo- 
rado; and today, more than 
a half century later, there 
still remain the upturned 
bowlders and stretches of 
gravel where men worked 
and suffered privation and 
fought to the death for a 
strip of ground, that they 
might, by pick and shovel, 
and by the slow torture of 
rocking away the sands in 
their pans, finally gather 
the tiny particles of gold 
which, at the end of a 
twelve-hour day of grueling 
labor, resulted in what was 
then the fabulous amount 
of eight or ten dollars. 

The hills about this lit- 
tle town are dotted with 
mine dumps and scarred 
with tunnels where big 
amounts of a past day were 
taken out. But when those 


big amounts are catalogued, 
they amount to an average 
profit of from $10,000 to 
$100,000. Today the man 
who earns eight or ten dol- 
lars a day rides to work in 
his own automobile, has his 
own home and enjoys 
practically every creature 
comfort. He doesn’t care 
to undergo physical suffer- 
ing for the same amount of 
money when he ean earn it 
by easier means; and gold, 
you must understand, isn’t 
worth so much today as it 
was back in Jackson’s time 
for the simple reason that 
the value has not increased, 
while the cost of operation 
has gone upward by leaps 
and bounds. Likewise the 
man who would gamble 
with his health, hisstrength 
and his savings ina chance 
to make more money—he isn’t going to do it for $10,000 or 
$100,000. He wants $1,000,000, or nearly that much, with 
the result that the prospector is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past; and his passing takes from the high hills one of 
its most picturesque figures. Gold, in the old days, made 
men forget where they were going. Onward, onward, 


The Backbone of the Continent, Viewed From Bertrand 
Pass, Colorado, AtLeft—Wind:-Swept Pines Such as Often 
Serve as a Guide to Woodsmen 
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onward, as long as a piece of ore-bearing float or promising 
quartz might beckon the way, they were willing to follow. 

Therefore there are steadily fewer persons who really 
know the high country; and by that term is meant that 
stretch of the Rockies, or any of the other high ranges for 


Log Cabins are Becoming a Rar= 
ity Even in the High Country 


that matter, reaching from 
9000 feet elevation or so to 
timber line; which latter 
term may mean anything 
from 10,500 feet to 12,000, 
according to the air currents, 
the structure of the moun- 
tains, the chance which is 
given the sun to warm the 
barren earth and the expos- 
ure to the gales and blizzards 
of winter, piling up the drifts 
which are to endure until 
the bleak months shall come 
again. 

It is a lonely country, 
aloof, barren, majestic, and 
yet sullen, mysterious, for- 
bidding; yet beckoning, hard 
to reach and mainly unvis- 
ited, for the explorer of today 
likes to do his work from the 
soft seat of an automobile 
and not from the hurricane 
deck of a mountain horse or 
by means of slow plodding 
and hard puffing with a pack 
uponhisback. In themoun- 
tain parks and certain re- 
sorts, of course, there are 
favorite mountains which are climbed enthusiastically and 
regularly, with guides to point out which is the female 
anemone and which the male, with well-worn trails and 
story-book lectures upon the flora and fauna, peaks 
which reach well into the sky; but to the seasoned moun- 
taineer this is a great deal like going to the museum to 
look at the skeleton of the dinosaur. It’s too well mounted 
and without a bone missing to be very real. If the party 
slept overnight with a pack for a pillow and a clump of 
creeping juniper for a blanket it might be more interesting. 


Invading the Backbone Ranges 


UT there’s always the hotel waiting at the foot of the 

trail, and the guide knows when tostart down again, and 
the number of persons who take anything except the beaten 
path is surprisingly small. In Denver, for instance, there is 
a population of nearly 300,000, and Denver is practically 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. I doubt if more than 
one person in 500 has actually been in the really high 
country. My little town is far enough in the hills to pos- 
sess barber shops. which still hold dear those ancient 
individual shaving mugs with gold borders and the names 
of their owners done in Old English. And even here the 
number is surprisingly few. 

For the backbone ranges of the Rocky Mountains are 
something not to be gone into without a purpose. The 
roads are few, and when they do occur, they are only 
rocky, steep stretches to be negotiated by foot or horse- 
back or by four-horse team. More often it is only a trail, 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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you, Mr. Bullitt, you don’t know 

six thousand dollars’ worth when 
you see it.”’ Clink. Roger DeWitt 
was alone in the living 
room of his apartment in 
Fair Hills, putting a row 
of golf balls into a flat ash 
tray at the far edge of a 


[ I’M not worth six thousand to 


Chinese rug. hy 
“Business is done on ! 
friendship, Mr. Bullitt. 


I’ve got lots of friends. 
Borrowing friends now, 
sir, but bond buyers of the 
future. Just wait. Just 
wait fifteen years, Mr. 
Bullitt.”” Clink. The re- 
marks Roger ought to 
have made in the interview 
which had that morning 
ended his fifth job during 
the year were perioded 
neatly by the dull tap of 
putter against gutta- 
percha and the metallic 
clink as the ball struck the 
ash tray with just force 
enough to tip the edge and 
roll in. What he really 
had said was: ‘“‘Well, of 

course, Mr. Bullitt, if you 

feel that way about it, I’ll 


’ 


resign’’—because Roger 
didn’t really believe it was 
coincidence which had cost 
him those five jobs. Clink. 
Clink. Clink. 

As a matter of fact he 

was rather humble about 
it bynow. He blamed 
no one but himself, 
not even his father, 
for making life a pan- 
orama of Palm Beach, 
Aiken, Hot Springs, 
chasing golf tourna- 
ments to Scotland and 
back, and then going 
broke just before he 
died. Nor did he 
blame Tommy’s ex- 
travagance. He’d 
only been married to 
Tommy a year, the 
five-job year, and a 
fellow who could 
blame Tommy for 
anything had to be 
blind. It made him 
laugh when people 
talked about Marilyn 
Miller and Norma 
Talmadge. They “Roger ?”? 
ought to see Tommy. 
The trouble was they had married on a shoestring and it 
broke. ‘‘And Tommy thinks she’s married a successful 
man,” he murmured hopelessly. ‘‘I’d like to know what 
I’m successful at.’”’ Clink-clink. He’d got two balls rolling 
at the same time, and they both went in. 

The telephone interrupted both practice and thought. A 
gruff groceryman wanted a check. ‘“‘It’ll be right along,” 
said Roger blithely. Then he went over and sat in the cor- 
ner of the divan and wondered how he was going to start it 
right along. He ought to be starting a dozen checks right 
along, to every shop in the village street and a few more in 
the city. And twenty-three dollars in the bank! 

Fair Hills was a sociological experiment. A great char- 
ity had selected a particularly unblessed and flat spot some 
fifteen minutes out on Long Island, called it Fair Hills, and 
erected a group of beautiful houses to be sold on easy terms 
to desperate young married people. The desperate but 
clever young married people bought the houses all right, 
and promptly doubled their money by selling out to 
equally desperate but older and richer married people who 
beheld in the delightful combination community a chance 
to straddle the city-country problem. Prices soared; huge 
apartment buildings sprang up, engulfing hundreds beside 
Roger and Tommy. Fair Hills mounted to fashion, reached 
it, passed it, the rise and fall of a real-estate Rome. 

It is sometimes called nouveau riche now, although it 
isn’t so painfully rich—except for the shopkeepers. 
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And even they are interested in getting Roger’s and 
Tommy’s checks. 

Roger picked up the magazine to which Mr. Bullitt had 
once asked him to subscribe. It was called Enterprise, a 
Magazine for the Men of Tomorrow, and it was full of in- 
spiring articles by the men of yesterday. But he wasn’t 
interested in From Wheelbarrow to Coal Baron, or in the 
one by Murray H. Griggs called Multiply Your Ideas by a 
Million. ‘‘They certainly do whirl the old world by its 
tail,’ growled Roger. “But each of those fellows can do 
some one thing well. I can’t do anything.”’ He dodged. 
The third article demanded with bold type and an exclama- 
tion point “‘What Can You Do!” And the subtitle said, 
““Doit. Every man has some one asset. Work it! Squeeze 
it!! Pump it ’til it Pays!!!” 

Roger began to read the first paragraph weakly, but he 
wouldn’t go on. All that energy made a mere veteran of 
five jobs dizzy. ‘‘What a lot of bunk,” said Roger. He 
picked up the putter again and went to line up the balls. 
‘Why doesn’t he tell me what I can do if he’s so devilish 
smart!’’ Clink—clink—clink. 

A key rattled in the front door. Well, that made every- 
thing different. Here was Tommy, thank heavens. Hadn’t 
he married Tommy, by all that’s holy? Well, then —— 

Tommy—her real name, Thomasine, was the penalty 
inflicted upon a fourth consecutive daughter for not 
being the reasonably expected son; as if being the fourth 
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daughter weren’t enough of) 
penalty—Tommy was only a lite 
more marvelous than Roger thoug|, 
Her eyes were blue as fountain-7) 
ink and her probably bobbed dex 
hair swept across her brow as thou} 
she were standing in awind. Son- 
times there were tiny crinkles bes): 
her turned-up nose, whether marks 
perplexity or purpose you could | 
tell. But her chin meant purpo, 

Unfortunately Tom; 
had so many purpo; 
that she couldn’t deej: 
which to concentrate upc 
She meant to quit playi 
somuch bridge and to ke) 
a better house for Rog, 
And she meant to tea. 
Roger not to be so extray. 
gant. “I: won’t if y} 
won’t,”’ she intended | 
tell him. Men spend | 
much money right o 
of their pockets. | 

Then finally she was g 
ing to start cooking a) 
quit this having meals se) 
up from the apartme 
café. Roger had forbidd 
her to go near the sto 
ever since the day a fai) 
voice had reached him | 
the office telephone ai 
said, “‘Roger, come hom 
I’ve burned myself. 
Nineteen minutes laté 
white and drawn as a cig 
rette, he had burst in t] 
door looking for the cinde 
Well, a blister on yoi 
hand is no joke. It h 
hurt like sixty. 

Tommy was so tickk 
to find Roger at home th 
afternoon that she didn 
begin to be alarmed abor 
it until he’d had hold \ 
her for ten minutes. 

“You look lik 
seven million dollars 
he had declared. 

“Put me dowi 
Roger. You’ vemuss¢ 
me all up. Just loc 
at my collar now. I’ 
take the seven mi 
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lion. How did ye 
get away so earl: 
Roger?”’ 


He remembered 
the same instan 
“Well, I’ve lost tl 
bond job,” he co1 
fessed. ‘‘But yo 
wouldn’t want me to be humiliated by that old beast | 
a Bullitt, would you, dear?” 

“Well, I should say not!” said Tommy valiantly. “D 
you punch him one, Roger?’’ She put her hand on h 
arm just to let him know where she stood, but she felt 
little seared. ‘‘Don’t worry about it, Roger; I’ll think | 
something. The first thing will be to get you another jc 
right away, won’t it, dear?” 

Roger wilted under sympathy. ‘“‘What’s the use? I 
had five. The truth is I’m no good at a blame thing. ~ 
seems as though everybody had the knack of somethir 
but me. If I had it, I’d work it, squeeze it. I’d pump 
til it paid.” 

“That’s the way to talk!’’ Tommy was proud. The 
couldn’t down Roger. “Of course you can do thing 
Aren’t you the best golf shooter there is? Haven’t you 
whole trunkful of cups? And what else? What else hay 
you got, Roger?” 

But in spite of her invitation she didn’t want to have h 
new spring suit manhandled into ruin. She avoide 
Roger’s charge and dodged into the bedroom. ‘‘ Now ye 
let me alone, Roger. Lord only knows when I’ll get a 
other new suit.” 

He let her alone. The instant Tommy was out of sig] 
circumstances crushed down on him again. What we 
they going todo? Desperation drove the iron of revolt int 
Roger’s soul. What was there about Tommy and himse 
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Could You, Roger?’’ 


at they should be worried to death like this?» Why 
ildn’t he be able to make a little money and live on it— 
> way everybody else did? Extravagant? That’s what 
ey would all say, and it sent a rage of red to his temples. 
travagant, he supposed, because they had been raised 
take a halfway decent place to live for granted. Extrava- 
nt because this loud metropolitan smash penalized with 
ightful cost every demand for meager comfort, a part- 
me servant, a cheap car, an occasional new hat for 
ymmy, a theater once in a while—high crimes of extrava- 
mnee to an older generation which in its youth had twice as 
uch at one-third the price. 
Roger was bitter. When he sat down on the divan again 
\d began knocking the toe of his shoe with the putter, his 
ys were drawn tight across his teeth. Lord, how he hated 
oney! When he went into a shop he hated it, and when 
s went to sell bonds to some cigar-chewing “‘success”’ and 
yuldn’t, and when the bill for Tommy’s Easter flowers 
yme to him marked ‘Past Due.” 
“But,” declared Roger, rising, “you can bet I won’t let 
jything happen to Tommy. I'll beat the rotten game 
meway. Any wayI can.” He took aslap shot at one of 
e balls on the floor, and it rolled ten feet across the rug 
yward the ash tray. Clink! He straightened up quickly, 
mitten to immobility by a mere idea, or perhaps a startling 
jea. ““Too nice, am I? Well, watch me!’’ He shook the 
utter at the open window. ‘Watch me, that’s all.”’ 

In the old ivory bedroom a pink Tommy leaned an elbow 
inher dressing table while she searched a disordered drawer 
or her paper of beauty spots. She wanted a moon-shaped 
ne. And there were puckers beside her nose. 

You see, Roger was too much of an idealist, too trusting, 
nd he wouldn’t stoop for money. She remembered the 
jther men she might have married, shrewder, harder, more 
lificult to avoid. They would have money. ‘But I’d 
‘ather have Roger,’’ whispered Tommy. She wished they 
yad been able to take the house at Big Bend which Tom 
3arrows had offered to Roger at two hundred and fifty a 
nonth while the Barrowses were abroad. Roger could 
yet some golf out there. 

_ “And just think ——” Tommy regarded the crumpled 
two-dollar bill and the pile of halves and quarters on her 
table; three seventy-five. “Just think. If I’d been play- 
ing for a cent instead of a tenth, I’d have won thirty- 
something. They play for 
even two cents out at Big 
Bend.’’” Maybe Roger 
wouldn’t have to work at 
all. 

For Tommy’s genius 
had lighted upon bridge. 
At twelve her family had - 
made her into a reluctant 
fourth, and now, what- 
ever sounder virtues she 
may have lacked, she did 
have a sixth sense for 
placing kings and a magic 

in making the final eight 
spot stand up for the ex- 
tra trick doubled. She 
did it innocently, look- 
ing her sweet young self, . 
and almost shocking | 
many a careless, bald- 
headed veteran into a 
revoke when his bored 
three hearts was set four 
hundred points. ‘‘ Well, 
why not goin for it then— 
since the world won’t pay 

Roger? I’ve got a good 
notion,’’ she said with her 
fist clenched—‘‘a good 
notion to be a hard-boiled 
woman.” 
_ Her gray-blue dinner 
dress made her look older, 
about six months older. 
Roger seemed very pe- 
culiar and tense sitting 
there. “Hurry and dress, 
Roger.” 

Hestood up. ‘Listen, 
Tommy. I’m going into 
anew business. And I’ve 
decided to take Tom Bar- 
rows’ house at Big Bend. 
The Colemans want our 
apartment; so we’ll move 
tomorrow. All right?’ 

Tommy blinked. ‘‘I 

think it will be quitenice,”’ aa i 
she said. “Do hurry and et 
dress, dear.”’ 
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t _ Mr. Fred Hawkins’ tre- 
mendous, foreign car filled 


i 


the arched entrance to Big Bend Estates, Incorporated, 
and swept its headlights up a smooth curve of concrete 
road. Fred and Minerva, having made a neat escape from 
the evening’s intellectual gin party when its two charac- 
teristics began to decrease too rapidly in direct ratio, were 
going home. Minerva remembered perfectly that she must 
stop in the village for a can of that heat stuff which with 
an old-fashioned curling iron she operated to curve the 
final fling of very golden hair over her left eye. Fred 
couldn’t remember exactly where he had left his hat. 
“Mishus Redfield wearin’ it last I saw,’ he said. 

But Fred would get his hat back. They lived in a close 
circle, these Big Benders on the hill. If the evening did not 
find them gathered at the Knowltons’ Spanish mission of a 
house, they would be at the Winklers’ Italian palazzo, or at 
the Bowmans’ Scotch shooting lodge. Someone would save 
good old Fred’s hat for him until the next evening. 

Yes, they made it a point to have a good time, the Big 
Bend crowd. Right at their hand was a smart country 
club where anything might happen and frequently did. In 
their midst were a few successful actors to give the com- 
munity a touch of Broadway, enough successful painters to 
permit table talk about modern art, several successful 
authors to take the name of literature in vain, brokers 
enough to explain the Mellon plan, and a genuine sports- 
man or two to justify everybody else in wearing golf clothes 
in the evening. Behind the hill a high three-quarter moon 
spilled white dust into the sluggish waters of the Sound. 

Fred Hawkins felt better by the time he turned his 
car into the driveway and stopped at the door of their 
charming Tudor-plus home. His glance wandered to the 
lighted windows of the house next door; next door, but 
still a hundred and fifty feet away. They have real grounds 
in Big Bend, regular estates. In fact the place is called 
Big Bend Estates, Incorporated, and suggests your coun- 
try gentleman about as much as anything could. 

“Minerva,” said Fred, ‘‘who are those people who have 
taken the Barrows place?” 

“Now, Fred, you’ve met them half a dozen times. Can’t 
you ever remember? Those young DeWitts, and I find 
them very nice, especially her. She played in the bridge 
club the other day and did very well for a beginner. It was 
funny, though, Fred. She bid five clubs once, with only 
two honors in her hand. It’s really too amusing to hear her 
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talk to the cards the way men do in a dice game. I think 
she’s from the South.” 

‘‘What happened to the five clubs?” 

“Oh, that was funny too. Natalie Jenkins doubled, of 
course; and little DeWitt made six clubs, a small slam. 
Just a case of beginner’s luck naturally, but she was awful 
cute about it.” 

“DeWitt?” asked Fred. He helped Minerva out of the 
ear. “Sort of red blond, isn’t he? And tall? I believe 
that’s the bird who was in our foursome Saturday, the 
lucky beggar. We were playing two-dollar syndicates, and 
when seven had piled up he lucked the mildest birdie three 
you ever saw, about sixty bucks on it. The rest of the 
round he was rotten. Couldn’t putt. Dll take him on to- 
morrow and get some of it back!” 

“Yes: and don’t be easy on him either, Fred. I hear he’s 
one of those Delaware DeWitts, and you know what they’ ve 
got. Millions!” 

Fred Hawkins lingered a moment on the steps after he’d 
taken the ear back, and watched the slim silhouette behind 
one of the drawn shades of the Barrows very small house. 
The slight figure was bent forward as though writing some- 
thing, and beyond her a clumsier shadow passed back and 
forth across the square of light. 

“The Delaware DeWitts,’”’ murmured Fred Hawkins 
absently. He had been thinking of Peg Redfield dancing 
with his hat on, and now he was thinking of five clubs dou- 
bled. ‘Awful pretty, that little DeWitt, if I remember. I 
wonder how fast her pace is.” 

The Delaware DeWitts, who had never been in the state 
except aboard train bound for some more definite place, 
were fairly launched in Big Bend now. Fair Hills was a 
distant memory—the hard sledding one boasts about in 
later affluence. Yes, affluence; because Roger was making 
piles of money. The second day they had been there he 
came home with a sunburn and forty-three dollars, and he’d 
made five hundred and twelve dollars the first three weeks. 

“How do you do it, Roger?”’ said Tommy, hugging him 
right in front of the windows of the huge living room. “I 
knew you’d be a success.” 

“T don’t know,” said Roger. “I’m hungry. Tell that 
new cook to hurry dinner. It’s a sort of complicated com- 
mission business, Tommy; hard to explain. You just get 

(Continued en Page 91) 


“well, I’ve Lost the Bond Job, But You Wouldn’t Want Me to be Humiliated by That Old Beast of a Bullitt, Would You, Dear?”’ 
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spected his hand, “‘ain’t no good unless you makes 
“em such.”” The dealer, Lawyer Evans Chew, gazed 
inquiringly at the debonair little man on his left. Florian 
shook his head. “I pass,” he murmured regretfully. 

Once again he surveyed the five cards. 
The aces were present in force; large, juicy 
one-spots which silently prophesied fortune 
for the elegant Mr. Slappey. That young 
gentleman imperturbably swept the room 
with his eyes. 

It was the regular Wednesday evening 
session of The Full House Social Club, 
augmented by two distinguished visitors. 
The first of these, J. Cesar Clump by name, 
and by profession a motion-picture director, 
sat on the right of Lawyer Chew. He was 
an important personage, bedecked in riding 
breeches, shiny putties, horn-rimmed gog- 
gles and a dainty little mustache; but 
withal he was likable, and a grin of friend- 
ship passed between himself and Florian. 

The other stranger was not so popular 
with the gentleman who held the four aces. 
For one thing he out-Florianed Florian, and 
that was a sin of commission which Mr. 
Slappey found it impossible to forgive. 

Welford Potts sat on Florian’s left. He 
was garbed in a manner which would have 
caused the historie raiment of one Solomon 
to appear as sackcloth and ashes. Mr. Potts 
was a proud and dignified person with an 
insufferable intolerance which befitted his 
position in Birmingham as featured leading 
man of a series of two-reel comedies of and 
by negroes which were being produced 
locally by The Midnight Pictures Corpo- 
ration, Inc. These photoplays had already 
made a very substantial success as program 
releases in more than one hundred first- 
class houses throughout the country. 

Welford Potts was inclined to be unrea- 
sonably fond of himself. He took himself 
seriously and demanded that the world 
make it unanimous. Unquestionably he was 
attractive to the eye—albeit those who knew 
him intimately were prone to suggest that 
a vacuum made fertile soil upon which to 
grow a handsome countenance. Above 
everything else he despised Florian Slappey, 
for the sheik of Eighteenth Street had 
persistently and pointedly refused to kowtow to the 
screen celebrity, and even, on occasion, had sneered at 
him in public. 

In return therefor, Welford Potts made it plain that he 
considered Mr. Slappey as the dust beneath his feet, which 
attitude did not engender any love for Mr. Potts in the 
breast of Florian. At the moment, Welford was riding 
high on the crest of a tidal wave of social adulation while 
Florian was almost forgotten—wherefore he yearned to 
show Mr. Potts the spot at which he might most ignomini- 
ously alight. 

It had been Florian’s suggestion that Mr. Potts be 
invited to attend the weekly session of The Full House 
Social Club. Welford was certain that he was a magnificent 
poker player, and Florian, figuring that he had never sat in 
with the Full House crowd, believed that some one of 
them—preferably himself—could pick the visiting celeb- 
rity clean. Wherefore Mr. Slappey cannily passed his 
four aces and hungrily watched the emotionful Welford 
Potts. Florian knew that he held a large bludgeon in his 
hand; if only opportunity presented itself —— 

“T pass,’”’ echoed Welford Potts. 

“By me,” pronounced Dr. Brutus Herring. 

“An’ me,” chimed in Semore Mashby. 

Terror struck Florian’s heart. Suppose nobody held a 
hand as strong as jacks? Suppose no one opened? Then 
came the symphonic voice of J. Cesar Clump. 

“Opens fo’ two bits.” 

Lawyer Chew tossed in a red chip. Florian hesitated, 
then followed suit. A large grin overspread the vapid fea- 
tures of the motion-picture star. 

“Raises two bits,’’ shrilled Welford. 

Florian sneered to himself. ‘The po’ piece of tripe!” he 
anathematized. ‘‘He’s either got a double-ended straight 
or a fo’-flush an’ he raises on the off chance. Well ——” 

Doctor Herring stood the raise; the tight-fisted Semore 
Mashby laid down a small pair; J. Caesar Clump reraised 
a quarter and Lawyer Chew rode. Again Florian made a 
great play of uncertainty, and again he merely met the 
raise. Once more Welford Potts boosted the pot a quarter, 
but this time he was called. 


Five aces,” reflected Florian Slappey as he in- 


“An’ When the Hose Hits Me?” Inquired Mr. Stappey 


“Cards?” queried Lawyer Chew. 

“Takes two,’’ snapped Florian, then appeared to recon- 
sider. ‘‘Make it one.” 

“Holdin’ a kicker?”” asked the dealer, flipping him 
a card. 

“Kickers is the fondest things I is of,’’ came Florian’s 
Delphic answer. 

Welford Potts took one card, and Florian, watching 
closely, saw an expression of rapture cross the movie actor’s 
face, whereat Mr. Slappey sang silently with joy. “He 
filled, dawg-gone his hide! He filled his flush, an’ now 
watch him git what’s comin’.” 

The other cards were dealt. J. Cesar Clump tapped on 
the table. ‘‘Check to them one-card draws.” 

Lawyer Chew followed suit, and Florian did likewise. 
Welford Potts tossed a yellow chip into the pot. 

“*One dollar,’”’ he exulted. 

“Sufferin’ sidemeat!’”’ wailed Florian. ‘Is you gone 
plumb crazy—th’owin’ dollars in thataway?” 

Welford withered Florian with a glance. “‘I ain’t used to 
playin’ poker with paupers, neither welshers, Mistuh 
Slappey. Is my game too steep fo’ you, you is privilege’ to 
git out.” 

“Big talk what you makes with yo’ mouf. What you 
does, Doctor Herring?” 

 Lidropee 

“And I,” repeated Cesar Clump. 

“Also me,” boomed Lawyer Chew. 
ain’t no good against that flush.” 

“Flush,” sneered Florian. “He ain’t got no flush. How 
come you fellers let this imitation of a regalar man run 
you out?” 

Welford Potts stared eagerly at Florian. 
1 is bluffin’?”’ 

“T ain’t shuah,” returned Mr. Slappey. ‘I useter think 
it took brains fo’ that. But just the same, I don’t believe 
you has got what yo’ dollar says you has.” 


“My th’ee treys 


“You think 
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“Hmph! Talkin’ is the one thing you don’t ;. 
nothin’ else but. Does I take the pot?” \ 
“‘T dunno.” | 
“Money talks, my man.” ; 
“Yo’ man! A’right, le’s see who’s a welsh 
now. I raises you a dollar.” a! 
“Right back at you,” said Welford, tossing in ty 
yellows. “How you like that, Mistuh Big-Mouf.” 
Florian paused, simulating great agon; 
Inwardly he was exultant. Welford Pot 
had fallen neatly into a clever trap. T} 
best that Mr. Potts could have was a ful 
and that was extremely unlikely, since Fj, 
rian did not attribute to the actor gentlema 
sufficient poker adroitness to have refuse 
to open on two pairs. A flush then. —_— 
“I don’t believe yet you has got j 
Raises you back a dollar.” | 
“An’ a dollar mo’.”’ ae | 
“Loose man what you is with yo’ mone) 
You don’t care how much you th’ows away. 
“N’r neither I don’t care how much 
takes fum you.” a 
Florian’s brow wrinkled in thought. Th 
others were leaning forward tensely. The 
all figured Florian as he wanted them to- 
that he had filled a straight or a flush. — 
“Tse got it, Mistuh Potts.” o® 
“‘Money talks.’ a 
“Raises you another yaller.”’ (is 
“An’ I returns them compliment.” 
The pot grew amid considerable conyer 
sation. Florian was beatific; the club whiel 
he held was belaboring Welford Potts jus 
where it could dothe most good, and Floriay 
was enjoying himself hugely. 4 
“Why don’t you call, actor man?” 7 
“T never calls.” 4 
“Me neither. Up a dollar.” a 
Fifty dollars in the pot; sixty. Lawye 
Evans Chew called a halt. ‘‘Le’s shoy 
down,” he urged. The players protested 
but Lawyer Chew, as president of the club 
insisted. ‘Us aims to play ali’l’ bit. Wha 
you got, Welford?” fi 
““My name,” snapped the actor, “‘is Mis 
tuh Potts.’ na 
“Goodness Goshness Miss Agnes, har 
much dignity that gemmun has got!’ 
grinned Florian. 4 
“Pfft!” sneered Welford. ‘Hoi polloi!” 
“Same to you. What has you?” 
“Flush!” grinned Welford proudly. ‘ 
“Po’ boy.” And now Florian gaye full vent to hi 


exultation. “Read these an’ weep, cullud man.” a 
The four aces were turned face up. There was a gas} 
from the gathering. | ¥ 


“Fo’ big ones. Sweet smoke!” : 7 

“That,” explained Florian magniloquently as he reache¢ 
for the pot, “is what us folks in Bummin’ham calls playin 
poker, Mistuh Potts. Any time you craves a few lesso: 
call aroun’ on me, an’ ee es 

“Just a minute, Useless.”’ A sudden dignity settled upor 
the narrow shoulders of the doll-like actor. ‘They is some 
thin’ I fo’got to mention.” "} 

“What?” » 

“My flush,” explained Mr. Potts cheerfully, “is al 
lined up. Six, sevum, eight, nine an’ ten of hearts.” 4 

Florian gasped. He experienced a horrible sinking sen- 
sation at the pit of his tummy. The smoke-laden room 
whirled as he saw his bubble burst. And then someon 
laughed; that was the unkindest cut of all. As i 
distance came the cool insulting voice of Welford Potts 

“When I comes to you fo’ them lessons, Mistuh Slappey. 
I pays you with some of this heah money.” 

Florian tried to smile, but the effort was sickly. E 
cashed an I O U for twenty-five dollars and remained in 
the game, but he played pallidly. Eventually even his 
I O U found its way to the stack confronting Welford 


Potts. Florian retired from the game and they called it 
a night. ¥ 


He strolled down the street arm in arm with J. ae 
Clump, director for The Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
Inc. Mr. Slappey was dazed by the catastrophe. 

“Bah!” he ejaculated, ‘that man caint play poker.” 

“Nope,” agreed Cesar. 

“All the time he had me thinkin’ he didn’t have nothin’ 
but a flush.” 

“He di’n’t do nothin’ else.” 

““An’ then he busts down on me with—oh, Law 
What I is up against is it.” 

“Broke?” i 


\ 


«bsotively. Man! I is so broke that was automobile 
ellin’ fo’ nothin’ apiece, I coul’n’t even buy myse’f a 
yiture.”” 
fe did kinder put them hooks to you.” 
‘Jedi’n’t do nothin’. That Welford Potts gives me such 
pn. Don’t talk to me about him no mo’.” 
‘esar inspected his companion. ‘You an’ Welford is 
pt the same size.” 
‘Cept in the haid. Hisn is all swelled up.’’ 
‘Je’s a good actor; awful funny.” 
4e’s funny when he ain’t actin’, but he don’t know it.” 
 4n’ he’s got a reppitation.”’ 
‘t’s bout the on’y thing he’s got I di’n’t give him.” 
yey moved on in silence for half a block. When the 
ji:tor spoke again it was obvious that he had his mind 
yp usiness. 
_ You said you was broke, Florian.” 
When I said that, cullud boy, I hadn’t even half 
sited to talk. I hate even to reflect about it. I ain’t got 
jin’ an’ I owes twice as much. All that money what I 
jp tonight was goin’ to pay my debts. F’r all I know, Sis 
sie Flukers is gwine th’ow me out of her boa’din’ house 
_ §prrow an’ forgit to th’ow my trunk after me. I ain’t 
4, got a dime to eat with, an’ Welford Potts hol’s my 
JU fo’ twenty-five dollars. I guess they ain’t nothin’ 
n do ’bout it.” 
‘Want a job?” 
Says which?” 
‘Does you crave a job?” 
‘Does Polly crave a cracker?” 
It’s hahd wuk.”’ 
‘Tain’t ashamed to wuk to keep fum sta’vin’.”’ 
An’ dang’ous.” 
‘Not near so dang’ ous as owin’ a board bill to Sis Callie.” 
‘Mos’ men woul’n’t do it.” 
'T ain’t mos’ men. On’y’’—and Florian hesitated— 
“needs cash money right now; tonight.’ 
‘How much?” 
“Twenty-five anyway.” 
‘Come in heah.” They turned in at Bud Peaglar’s 
Irbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, seated them- 
-sves at Bud’s desk, 
ad for five min- 
vs J. Cesar Clump 
joterapidly. From 
| pocketbook he 
I in extracted two 
fi-dollar bills and 
tive. 
“Sign one an’ you 
(st’other, Florian.”’ 
“What this heah 
‘itin’ says?” 
“Tt binds you ab- 
lute an’ positivel 
wuk with The 
jidnight Pictures 
orporation, Inc., 
rth’ee days, an’ to 
whatever I says 
~ yumust do no mat- 
i r how dang’ous. 
pays you twenty- 
ve dollars cash 
 lwancean’ another 
yenty-five dollars 
Yee days fum now.” 
; “Gimme that 
en.” 
_ “Remember you 
_ aint refuse nothin’, 
nee you has signed 
aat paper.”’ 
 “Mistuh Clump— 
? fifty dollars I'd 
rive a automobile 
- ffen the top of Red 
fountain.” 
~The director 
miled. “I suttinly 
8 relieved to heah 
_ hem words, Brother 
slappey. Sign right 
onder.” 
_ Florian signed, 
ocketed the twenty- 
ive dollars and de- 
Ke a blithesomely 
or home. He didn’t 
‘mow what irksome 
task he might be 
valled upon to per- 
‘orm—and didn’t 
particularly care. 
After all, that was 
omorrow, and the 
‘morrow had away of 
taking care of itself. 
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Ten hours later Florian Slappey presented himself at an 
abandoned warehouse which had been converted into a 
studio. Over the doorway hung a golden sign: 


Tue MIDNIGHT PICTURES CORPORATION, INC. 
COMEDY AND FUN : 
Orifice R. Latimer, Prest. 


Mr. Slappey swaggered in and inquired for J. Cesar 
Clump. Word was sent to Cesar and Florian was bidden 
to enter. 

This was not the first time that Florian had trod the 
sacred precincts of the Midnight, but now there was a pro- 
prietary swagger to his stride and a friendly smile upon his 
lips. 

This time he came, not as a sightseer but as an inte- 


gral part of the organization; a person employed at a 


goodly salary to do something. He belonged—and he 
strolled interestedly toward a set where a huge battery of 
lights blazed mercilessly upon the discomfitures of a portly 
personage, Opus Randall by name, who, in the garb of a 
fireman, was in the process of having his face slapped by a 
shapely and attractive young colored lady. 

Florian drew closer, and suddenly there came to his ears 
a biting voice: “Here, my man; you are intruding.” 

“Says which?” 

“You are intruding. Git offen that set.” 

Florian turned, a slow flush mantling his colorado-claro 
complexion. He gazed into the stern eyes of Welford Potts. 

Mr. Potts was strictly in focus. Gone were the peacock 
clothes of the previous night, and in their stead were the 
habiliments of slapstick comedy, but Welford wore the 
garments regally. Hiseyebrows were arched superciliously, 
as befitting a monarch inspecting an impertinent slave. 
Mr. Slappey, more impressed than he cared to admit, 
placed hands on hips and stared. 

“Well, hush my mouf! If it ain’t li’l’ Welford hisse’f in 
pusson. Who you is talkin’ to, Han’some?” 

“T’m talkin’ to you, feller. You is obstructin’ the 
pitcher.” : 

“Talk what you utters! Now if’n you crayes to git me 
off’n this heah place th 


“That Knock:Kneed, Slab-Sided, Skinny-Legged, No’count, Wuthless, Half:Baked Piece of Bacon Rind Come Over 


” 


an’ Tol Me to Git Offen the Set an’ 


pan 15 


Welford Potts beckoned to a huge and muscular gentle- 
man in the overalls of an artisan. 

“Simeon, pitch this feller out if’n he don’t do like I says.” 

Florian surveyed Simeon’s muscularity and retreated. 
Onlookers snickered audibly and Mr. Slappey writhed 
with fury. 

“Tf you'll just step outside with me, Welford Potts, 
I'll ——” 

Mr. Potts lighted a cigarette and blew a cloud of smoke 
reflectively in Florian’s direction. ‘‘I always did hate to 
conwerse with trash,” he murmured. 

“Cut! The voice of J. Caesar Clump came from the 
set, Opus Randall withdrew his face from the vicinity of 
the fair lady’s slaps, and the director hurried to the scene 
of impending hostilities. 

“What the matter is, Florian?” 

“That knock-kneed, slab-sided, skinny-legged, no’- 
count, wuthless, half-baked piece of bacon rind come over 
an’ tol’ me to git offen the set an’ ss 

“He was right, Brother Slappey. You was th’eatenin’ 
to git in range of the cam’ra, an’ ——” 

“Yeh, an’ does I git in range of him one time—just once, 
Czxsar—tha’s all; he’s gwine be in the prox’mity of a heap 
of sof’ music which he ain’t gwine hear an’ a bunch of 
sweet-smellin’ flowers which ain’t gwine tickle his nose. 
What I thinks of him it 

“This ain’t no place fo’ fightin’. An’ anyway, I ain’t 
gwine need’ you befo’ t’morrow night.”’ 

“Not today a-tall?”’ 

“Nope.” 

“What does I do t’morrow?”’ 

J. Cesar Clump was evasive. “Whatever I says. You 
done signed a writin’ an’ took an adwance.”’ 

“T know that, an’ I ain’t kickin’. But what does I do?” 

““S’mother time I tells you.” 

“Tell me now.” 

Mr. Clump seated himself on a soap box, and Florian 
dropped beside him. “It’s thisaway, Florian—us_ is 
makin’ the funniest pitcher the Midnight has ever turned 
out. It’s all about how a fireman, which is bein’ played by 
Opus Randall, is rivals fo’ a gal with a tailor, which is 
bein’ played by Wel- 
ford Potts. 

SORT mr tO tts va 

“Now the big 
scene in the pitcher 
comes when Wel- 
ford, which is the 
hero, has went to 
call on his gal. He’s 
inside the house an’ 
she ain’t home, so 
he sits down to wait 
fo’ her an’ drops off 
tosleep. An’ pretty 
soon the house 
catches on fire.”’ 

Florian’s eye 
lighted. “I hope he 
gits burned up.” 

“Tha’s the joke,” 
explained Mr. 
Clump. ‘He gits 
wuss than that.” 

“Tse rootin’ fo’ 
Tia pic chve Ts 
Ceesar.”’ 

“What happens is 
this: They turns in 
the alarm, an’ the 
fire depahtment 
comes along to save 
the house. Opus 
Randall, the fire- 
man, is handlin’ the 
hose, an’ he turns it 
on the burnin’ house. 
Then all of asudden 
Welford Potts wakes 
up an’ figures he is 
about to get ex- 
tineted de 

<Herain te cot 
brains enough to 
reelize that right 
away.” 

“Tt’s in the sce- 
nario that he does. 
Well, he comes 
bustin’ out of the 
house. Opus sees 
him an’ turns the 
hose on him an’ 

knocks him back 
into the fire.” 

“Hot dam!” 

(Continued on 

Page 58) 
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HE news in 
your daily pa- 
per would be 


flat without those 
little human- 
interest stories 
from everyday life, 
printed in boxes 
that occupy first- 
page positions. 

Here are a couple 
of box stories that 
indicate better than 
anything else what 
is happening to the 
steerage traffic on 
transatlantic 
steamships under 
our restricted im- 
migration laws. 
The first dates back 
to about 1910: 


BLACK-HANDER 
SAILS FoR ITALY— 
But DAD WILL GET 
No PRESENT 


Pounding his beat 
along the North River 
docks last evening, 
Patrolman Patrick 
Brady tripped over a 
blaek satchel on the 
sidewalk. There was 
no owner insight. In- 
vestigating, he found 
it was locked. He 
poked it from each 
side with his night 
stick. Nothing hap- 
pened, and nobody in 
the group that gath- 
ered around the cop 
knew anything about 
thesatchel. So Brady 
took it to the station 
house, where it was 
foreed open. On top 
of some clothing lay 
six fat, round, yellow, 
greasy things that 
looked like candles. 

“‘Get the hell out of here!” yelled Sergeant Brannigan, 
dashing for the door. ‘“‘That’s dynamite!’’ The satchel was 
soaked in water by the Bureau of Explosives. 

Two hours later, on the same beat, Brady noticed a young 
Italian apparently looking for something. He frankly ad- 
mitted ownership of the satchel, and was put under arrest as 
a Black-Hand suspect. Questioned by Detectives Ricco and 
Patricolo, at headquarters, who tried to link him with recent 
Black-Hand crimes, he admitted ownership of the dynamite, 
but denied any criminal intentions. His name is Pietro 
Sabatani, and he has been in this country two years, working” 
in a Pennsylvania quarry. Yesterday he came to New York 
to sail in the steerage of the Leonardo da Vinci for a visit to 
his father in Italy. Pietro’s folks have been quarrymen for 
generations. He says American dynamite is so much better 
than Italian that he was taking a sample of it with him for 
a present to his father. That was all—he had no thoughts of 
blowing up the steamship. 

“Da Blacka-Hand me?” he said. ‘‘Not on your life. I lika 
dis country, an’ taka da first pap’. When I see my folks I 
come back—you stick round an’ you see!”’ 

His story was checked by wiring Pennsylvania authorities, 
and proved true. Early this morning, Pietro left in the steer- 
age of the Leonardo da Vinci, happy in anticipation of seeing 
his folks and the old home town. But his satchel contained 
no present for Pietro, Senior—only Pietro, Junior’s, best 
clothes, considerably damaged by Croton water. 


Traveling de Luxe Third Class 


fare steerage seldom fails to supply its daily human- 
interest stories, sometimes amusing, sometimes 
pathetic. To the reporter of fifteen years ago it was as 
dependable a source of box incidents as the Bowery or 
Great White Way. 

Contrast this steerage story of 1924, which is the 
product of the 1910 reporter now turned publicity man 
for a steamship company, searching out and writing 
the human-interest episodes that crop up daily, furnishing 
them to the newspapers for nothing—such is the way much 
genuine news is gathered nowadays: 


Srx CoLLEGE GIRLS SAIL FOR EUROPE IN THE STEHRAGE 


Ruby Briggs and Elizabeth McCaully, two charming red- 
haired Skidmore College graduates, boarded the Platonic yes- 
terday morning for a first-cabin trip to Cherbourg and Paris, 
where they intend to study. Walking over the ship, they found 
four fellow alumne of Skidmore in the steerage. A joyful re- 
union followed. The first-class passengers, whose fathers are 
wealthy, learned that the four girls going steerage had banded 
together to get a European trip within their means. They were 
the Misses Carolina Grooms, Christina Hudson, Lee Johnson 
and Minda Moore. The first-cabin girls promptly shifted their 
booking to third class and there was no happier or noisier party 
on the Platonic when she steamed down the bay. 
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[lar—By James H. Collins 


A Steerage Idyl of Other Days. 
A bove—White-Collar Tourists Ready to Sail From New 


Home, Sweet Home. 


York on a Third:Class Liner. A Ship’s Entire Third: 
Class Accommodation is Sometimes Taken by College 
Professors, SchoolzTeachers and Students 


Something has happened to the steerage, and is still 
happening. The new immigration laws hit it a wallop three 
years ago, and followed up with a knock-out blow last 
summer so far as the old steerage-passenger traffic is con- 
cerned. But the steerage is recovering and coming back— 
a remodeled and uplifted steerage with private staterooms, 
embroidered bedspreads, clean tablecloths, electric lights 
in every berth, running water and. baths. To’replace the 
immigrant passenger of yesterday, the steamship com- 
panies have created what is known in waterside lingo as 
the white-collar steerage. And there is reasonable prob- 
ability that you yourself, with your wife, may be embark- 
ing third class some of these days for a glimpse of Europe 
that you have never dared contemplate heretofore because 


Z 


Li 
OQ 


of the expense )f 
first or second a 
passage; you iq 
the wife, or ma} 
your eager son 
daughter, or @ 
the wife alone, 

What? An }. 
protected womar, 
the steerage? By, 
so. Learn what j- 
greater steerage] 
become and juc: 
for yourself: 

Suppose youw, 
a manufacturer al 
suddenly lost o- 
third of your q@. 
tomers, the by 
ones, and on top > 
that could not al) 
down your outp. 
That is the fy) 
of the transatlan\. 
steamship comp. 
nieswhichhavebe 
carrying imm 
grants between t) 
United States a 
Europe. Rough], 
steamship incon, 
on these routes hj 
been one-third fro. 
immigrants, on. 
third from othi 
passengers and on | 
third from freigh 
The immigrant nc 
only paid a third; 
the revenue bi 
yielded the highe: 
margin of profit, bi 
cause he require 
the least amount 
space and servic 
And he traveled a 
year round, and both ways, where the upper cabir 
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were filled only three or four months during the touris 
rush. Even freight fluctuated in amount. — a 
‘ a 
Excursion Trips to the Old World 4 


ag fartte> 6 his numbers are reduced asa result of the hig 
cost of immigrating as well as of the new immigra 
tion laws. When the traffic was at full tide, steerag 
passage cost thirty dollars or less. Today it is thre 
times as much, and unemployment and depreciated eur 
rencies in the countries from which we formerly dre\ 
immigrants make it impossible for many to come t 
America even if freely admitted. The steamship traffi 
manager now looks to the white-collar classes for busi 
ness from the other side. ' . 
When it comes to cutting down expenses the steam 
ship company is in pretty much the same predicamen 
as the hotel keeper who doesn’t rent all his rooms. Ther 
are the rooms, and the rent is going on, and the - 
ture and bedding are wearing out just the same; an 
he must keep his employes on the pay roll, for tomorroy 
there may be arush of guests. Whether the steerage | 
full or empty it takes just as many tons of coal or fue 
oil to drive a ship between Liverpool and New Yor! 
Just about as many cooks and stewards are needed. Th 
capital investment in the ship is just as high, and i 
these times transatlantic liners stand $300 to $500 a 0) 
capital investment, and the cost of transporting immi 
grants is higher, even if it were possible to get them i 
the old volume. And immigrants were a volume prop 
osition—profit didn’t begin until you had so many 
hundred of them every voyage. During the war the imn 
grant wasn’t missed, for ships of every kind were in frenzie 
demand for cargo and troops. After the war the immigran 
was simply one missing item in a shipping world generall, 
shot to pieces. t 
Three years ago, when the transatlantic lines began t 
get back to normal, an enterprising traffic manager in Ne\ 
York hit upon the idea of drumming up passengers for th 
second cabin by advertising reasonable-cost excursions t 
Europe. The response was so good that a year later, whe 
empty steerages forced steamship men to think about som 
new way of trimming ship, the same sort of propagand 
was tried to attract white-collar steerage passengers fro 
the Middle West. That met with a quick response toc 


\ 


eschool-teacher, the clergy- 
n, the college professor and 
ydent, the army veteran who 
or hadn’t been across, and 
‘. and Mrs. Average Amer- 
an with a moderate income 
id a short vacation period 
ere quite excited at the pos- 
bility of spending a couple 
_ weeks in England, with a 
de trip or two across the 
hannel, at a transportation 
jst of $250 per person. It 
in really be done if you go 
eerage. That only covers 
ves, however. 
“And they like the steer- 
ye,” said a passenger-traffic 
an. ‘‘To Americans the idea 
‘ second class has always 
sen distasteful. They could 
ot forget that there was some- 
ody over them. But steerage 
a lark, and the first few hundred that went over found 
/eomfortable and democratic. West of Chicago the rail- 
vads run tourist sleeping cars at moderate rates; passen- 
(as bring their own bedding and do their own cooking on a 
jjove in the end of a car; everybody gets pretty well ac- 
juainted during a trip to the coast and people look back 
pon such a trip as a fine experience. The white-collar 
jeerage is the tourist sleeper of the ocean, and passengers 
ot only look back upon their voyage as a fine experience 
ut tell their friends how enjoyable it was, and also how 
ttle their trip to Europe cost. It is only hiuenen nature to 
rag about how much you got for your money, and it is 
he best of advertising. 
“During the season of 1923 we carried a couple of thou- 
and white-collar steerage passengers on our line. Com- 
eting lines were quick to see the point and remodel their 
teerage quarters. This summer we had about 5000 third- 
lass passengers of the new kind, Americans who could 
lot afford a more expensive trip, and next year the traffic 
hould be several times that, because word is getting about 
he country, and we feel that the business has just begun.” 


} 
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How Six College Girls Saw Europe 


ROM the selling standpoint it is very attractive, be- 
cause if inland people will travel steerage and take ad- 
antage of railroad excursion rates, they can easily spend 


_ couple of weeks on the other side for $350 to $400. To’ 


llustrate: The regular rail fare round trip between Minne- 
polis and New York is $90 and a round-trip steerage 
jassage to a British port $160. Allow $50 to $75 a week 
‘expenses on the other side, and it can be done-com- 
ortably enough.” 
Those college 
‘irls who sailed off ey 
ir a steerage a \ 
tk—what will i 
appen to them? 
“asked the stew- 
rd of steerage on 
| ship belonging 
o the same line, 
| capable Brit- 
sher with grown 
laughters of his 
wn. 
weit depends 
ipon the young 
adies themselves, 
me he said. 
‘They’ll be well 
ooked after, in 
ome respects you 
night say chaper- 
med, because the 
teerage steward 
eeps an eye upon 
hem to see that 
here’s no intru- 
ion, and so will 
he third-class 
tewardess. Much 
etter looked after 
han in a ’otel 
shore, and maybe 
afer than in some 
irst cabins. 
They Ilhavestate- 
‘ooms to them- 
elves, all six in 
me room, or two 
ind two, or three 
ind three. After 
hey get their sea 
egsandlook about 
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The Dining Saioon on a Third-Class Liner 


them they will find other white-collar passengers traveling 
third class, if I may use your picturesque American term. 
Some Americans, college and business people like them- 
selves, and a good many immigrants who have done well in 
your country and learned to wear a white collar with the 
best of you, going home for visits. And there will be re- 
turning immigrants who wear no collars, either not having 
been long enough over here to become Americanized or 
poor foreigners who have never set foot in your carefully 
guarded country, because they did not pass the examina- 
tion at Ellis Island and are being deported at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

“You know how it is when you go first class. Before the 
ship casts off, you walk about the deck, look into your 
stateroom, inspect the smoking room and the social ’all, 
and size up your fellow passengers. At the first meal you 
make some friends, and in two days have your own con- 
genial set. Some of the passengers make the voyage in the 
smoking room, others among the ladies and children in the 
social ’all, others on deck playing games, and a few keep to 
their cabins. 

“Tt’s no different in the steerage. The white-collar pas- 
sengers flock together, and the white-collar-returning im- 
migrants—old-home passengers as they are called—and 
the collarless foreigners by themselves. This ship has two 
third-class lounging rooms big enough for each set to have 
its own end, and people do keep to them, or keep to their 
cabins. At the table the steward knows how to place folks 
together and keep everybody happy. You must remember, 
sir, that the poor fellows who wear caps and sweaters and 
eat with their knives have no more wish to associate with 
the white-collar passengers that eat with their forks than 
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they with them. They’re 
happy with themselves and 
miserable with anybody else.” 

Hawkins, is it possible that 
you, in your staunch British 
way, would ever see the lark 
of the thing through the eyes 
of these American rah-rah 
girls? A stewardly way you 
have of looking at it, and fa- 
therly, but I can imagine those 
six girls having a glorious time 
in the steerage just mingling 
with all classes. Not in the 
spirit of slumming either, but 
with genuine human interest in 
fellow passengers whose lives 
have been different from their 
own. 

Why, they might be like two 
girls in the party that I went 
around with on Ellis Island 
the other day. Six or eight 
women grouped about the guide as he showed the inspec- 
tion line, the dormitories, dining room, kitchen, hospital, de- 
tention and deportation quarters, and the roof playground 
for children. These two girls kept getting behind as we 
went along, because every three minutes they stopped to 
talk to the immigrants. The other women were satisfied 
with the guide’s explanation, listened closely in their seri- 
ous emancipated way, and went on after asking one or two 
questions—of him. But the two stragglers, dark-eyed kids 
of maybe twenty-two, asked questions of the immigrants. 
They had a little German, or maybe it was Yiddish, the 
memory perhaps of immigrant grandparents, which they 
were anxious to use. 


Friends Made in the Second Cabin 


URE she understood me, but answered in English!”’ 

said one to the other as they raced to catch up. “She 
said, ‘I’m sixteen years in the country already, and went 
home, and now I come back to see the kids, and they hold 
me up. Kin you beat it?’”’ 

Finally the guide rounded us all up outside and said, 
“Well, you’ve seen Ellis Island, and have three minutes to 
catch the boat.’’ A warning whistle started the party: off 
for the ancient craft that runs only once an hour—all but 
these two girls. 

“We’re not going on the boat,” they announced. 
want to go back and see more.”’ 

Another story of the same kind: 

Shortly after the Armistice an American couple went to 
the east coast of South America on the first steamer that had 
sailed for several weeks. The ship was crowded and they 
were lucky to get 
a second-class 
cabin to Rio de 
Janeiro, with 
meals in the first 
saloon and the run 
of the ship. Being 
handy to the 
crowded second- 
class lounge, they 
often spent an af- 
ternoon there, 
talking with pas- 
sengers, practicing 
rudimentary 
Spanish. Contin- 
uing on to Buenos 
Aires, they came 
back to Rio de 
Janeiro a couple of 
months later, and 
there the wife de- 
manded that she 
be shown some- 
thing of the Bra- 
zilian capital’s 
wicked night life. 
It was of no use 
to assure her that 
the night clubs of 
Rio de Janeiro dif- 
fer little from the 
cabarets or night 
clubs of New York. 

““Wickedness is 
standardized and 
commercialized all 
over the world,” 
said the husband. 
“These clubs just 
start a little later, 

(Continued on 

Page 145) 
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\ rt ORKE had a busy week. He met and interviewed 
a number of the leading men of Graustark, visited 
various institutions, obtained valuable and interest- 

ing statistics from government sources, filling half a dozen 

notebooks with data of an exceedingly tiresome nature. 

Figures, facts, and nothing else; certainly nothing from 

which he could hope to construct the thrilling story he was 

expected and virtually commanded to write. His orders 
had been explicit: 

“Give us something snappy, something that will make 
’em sit up and take notice. Inside stuff with a lot of zip 
tOvten 

He had to laugh every time he thought of his notes. 
How was he to make a snappy, zippy story out of the 
material he had collected? Tax figures, crop statistics, 
rates of exchange, visible resources and practically invisible 
liabilities, contentment, the cost of living, winter sports— 
which he had missed—war stories 
that nobody would read, police ex- 
ploits that New York would laugh at, 
the death rate and the birth rate, 
health conditions—which were so 
good that people wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in them at all—the quality of 
light wines and beer, customs and 
costumes of the people, the size of the 
standing army Good heavens, 
nobody would read such drivel! The 
only thing about Graustark that dis- 
tinguished it from the rest of Kastern 
Europe was its disgusting serenity. 
Nobody in America—absolutely no- 
body—wanted to read about seren- 
ity! 

And if he were to report that 
Graustark did not owe a penny to 
the United States—which was quite 
true—there wouldn’t be the slightest 
reason in the world for mentioning 
the fact that the country was pros- 
perous. 

Nevertheless, despite the sparse 
gleanings, his typewriter rattled on 
with deceptive energy, sometimes 
late into the night. He rejoiced that 
the faithful machine was blissfully 
ignorant of what he was writing; 
also that it did not possess a sense of 
the ridiculous. 

Helunched almost daily withsmart 
young officers, dined at Pingari’s with 
some lively married friends of 
Sambo’s and spent a full day in the 
mining town of Ganlook. But not 
once during the week did he have so 
much as a glimpse of the Princess 
Virginia or any member of the royal 
family, nor word of any kind from 
the erstwhile Rosa Schmitz. Hesaw 
a great deal of Sharpe, however. 
Every evening, without fail, the valet 
stuck a fresh gardenia in his button- 
hole. 

‘See here, Sharpe,” said Yorke on the eighth evening, 
““where do you get these gardenias?”’ 

“ce Sir? ” 

“T say, where do you get them?” 

“The gardenias, sir?”’ 

“Yes, the gardenias. Don’t you know they are out of 
season and as rare as hens’ teeth?”’ 

Sharpe cleared his throat. 

“T am aware of that, sir.” He seemed a trifle confused, 
a most uncommon thing for Sharpe. “As a matter of fact, 
I really can’t say that I get them anywhere, if you see 
what I mean, sir.” 

“No, I don’t see what you mean.” 

“Well, sir, the fact is, if I may speak of it in confidence, 
a gardener’s boy from the castle fetches them here every 
day, just as he would fetch the milk, sir, if that was his 
job.” 

Mr. Yorke’s face brightened instantly. His spirits shot 
upward with a velocity that left him dizzy for a moment 
or two. 

“Ts—is there anything else you would care to tell me 
in confidence, Sharpe?” 

“Of course, sir, it is only hearsay and perhaps not to be 
relied upon, but I understand Her Highness Princess Vir- 


ginia has given special orders to the chief gardener to send ; 


-Sharpe’s usually sober face. 
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He Started as if Struck 
in the Face. ‘‘“My 
Dear Virginia, I— Do 
You Know What You 
are Saying?’’ He 
Fairty Guiped in His 
Astonishment 


a gardenia to you every day, Mr. Yorke, as long as they 
last.’’ 

“Hearsay? 
this?” 

“From the gardener’s boy, sir.” 

“Ts he in the habit of lying?”’ 

“Tf I ever caught him at it I’d give him a good strap- 
ping,” said Sharpe sternly. ‘You see, sir, he is my son. I 
have decided to bring him up, in a manner of speaking, to 
be a gardener. It’s not quite so confining an occupation 
as valeting, you understand; and besides, my wife happens 
to be the chief gardener’s only daughter. I might mention, 
sir, that only this morning her highness asked me if the 
gardenias the gardener’s boy was delivering were perfectly 
fresh.” 

“You saw the Princess Virginia this morning, Sharpe?” 

“Quite by accident, sir. Her car bumped into me as I 
was crossing Castle Avenue. She was driving her father, 
sir, to the railway station.” 

“Her father? The Prince of Dawsbergen?”’ exclaimed 
Yorke. 

“SY esmisits 
three days.” 


May I inquire from whom you heard all 


A thoroughly human smile illuminated 
“You may recall him, sir, as 
the gentleman who lunched at the Tower with you and 
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He has been a guest at the castle for two or ~ 
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Baron Gourou quite informally ye: 
terday.” 
ce What? Hi) ” i 
“In a manner of speaking, sir, ver 
much after the fashion of the cele 
brated Caliph of Bagdad,” | 
teered Sharpe. ‘‘Incog, as it were.’ 
Yorke stared. | 
“You must be crazy, Sharpe. Th. 
man you refer to was the chief for, 
ester of Graustark, Colonel Baldos’ 
I’ve never seen the Prince of —~ 
“Pardon the interruption, sir, bu) 
you have,”’’ said Sharpe firmly! 
‘““When you come to know royalty a) 
I know it, sir, by means of a moreo 
less personal contact, you will not bi 
surprised by anything they may taki, 
it into their heads to do. It please 
his highness to pose as a forester 
leggings, shooting jacket, pipe anc 
all—and there you are, sir. IfI may 
be permitted to offer a. suggestion, || 
should say that it was uncommonly, 
decent of him. It is a rather jolly, 
way that royalty sometimes has 0} 
putting the—ah—the common peo: 
ple, so to speak, at their ease, sir 
Makes them. act natural and all that 
sort of thing, if you see what I mean 
I dare say you talked to him as free 
and easy as you would to me, sir.” 
Yorke sat down limply on the edge 


of the bed. vi 
““A damned sight more so!” he 
exclaimed. 


It was true that Prince Danian 
had assumed the rather humble réle 
of chief forester of Graustark. He 

. had journeyed from Serros in haste 
upon receipt of a letter from |] 
youngest daughter. A single sen- 
tence toward the end was responsible 
for his sudden unannounced visit: “I 

know I shall fall heels over head in love with him all over 
again if I see very much of him, and that would be simply 
shocking, wouldn’t it?” The next sentence, though not 
quite so flattering to Mr. Yorke, in that it ignored hin 
altogether, was not without its significance: “By the way, 
before I forget it, I had to borrow two hundred gavyvos 
from Beyra, who is awfully hard up just now, so please 
advance me a thousand if convenient, because if you don’t 

I shall have to come home much sooner than I a 

Your loving and devoted daughter, Virginia.” 

Now Dantan was a man of action. More than nae 
was a man of vision. So, foreseeing complications, he 
hurried off to Graustark. There was great commotion at 
the castle when he turned up one morning in time f 
breakfast and announced that he was hungry for the sigh 
of his grandchildren. His son-in-law, Prince Robin, was 
properly deceived and delighted, but his two daughters. 
possessing that strange gift peculiar to their sex, instantly 
divined the true purpose behind his visit. a: 

Pursuing a wily course in strategy, he spent the better 
part of the forenoon romping with the small heir to the 
throne of Graustark and his even smaller sister. 

“And now, my dear,” he said to Virginia as the oe 
family sat down to luncheon, ‘where am I to find this 
agreeable ex-husband of yours?” “ 

“So that’s why you’ve come!” cried Virginia, who ha¢ 
known all the time. 

“By Jove!’ exclaimed Prince Robin, his jaw falling. 

““T was sure you were up to something, daddy,” 
Princess Bevra severely. P 

“So was I,” cried Virginia. “But I thought it was only 
because you didn’t think it would be safe to let anyb 
else bring me the godsend. I mean the thousand.” 

“And it wasn’t the children at all,’’ pouted Bevta 
“You are a dreadfully unreliable grandparent.” 

“He is at the Regengetz,”’ said Virginia, answering a 
father’ s question. ‘‘But,’’ she went on, frowning dubiously 

“if you want to see him, your maj jesty, it will be necessary 
to make an appointment. He is a very busy man ane 
can’t afford to waste much time on incidentals.” - 

“Incidentals! I like that!” 

“Nothing could be more incidental than you as 
parent-in-law, daddy. You are a wonderful grandparent 
but as a father-in-law you don’t amount to a row of pins. 


j 
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Nevertheless,” began Prince Dantan firmly, ‘“‘I mean 
ave a look at the young man and a chat with him as 


f you fancy you can frighten him or bluff him by 
ing at him regally, daddy, you will have the surprise 
four life,’ announced Virginia. ; 

What do you think of him, Robin?”’ 

From all accounts, sir, he is a most attractive chap. I 
,,en’t seen him myself, but he has made a very favorable 
‘ression on several members of the cabinet. And 
3irpe, the shrewdest of Baron Gourou’s agents, reports 
4t he is all he claims to be and a gentleman in every 
«se of the word. And Sharpe has seen a great deal of 
hi. We intend asking him to dinner one night next 
pk, sir.” 

‘Just a little family dinner,’ added Bevra maliciously. 
‘Don’t be silly, Bevra,” commanded her father. “It 
~t a subject for jest, you know.”’ He leaned forward, a 
‘k frown on his brow. “I fear we have all been treating 
- matter too lightly.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?”’ asked Robin, struck by his 
‘her-in-law’s seriousness. 

‘T have had Mavorak, of the Department of Justice, go 
‘o the question thoroughly. Yesterday he advised me 
‘it if this young American should decide to stand upon 
| rights he can make trouble for Virginia. Mavorak says 
wt they declared themselves to be husband and wife 
lore witnesses in the presence of a notary who held his 
«il of office under the old régime in Hungary, and who 
Il holds it today. It was not absolutely necessary for 
ie notary to pronounce them man and wife, it appears. 
ieir own declarations constitute a marriage, the pro- 
‘uncement of justice or priest being no more than a form 
+ which the state or church puts its sanction and approval 
jon the union. As for the divorce, the facts are these: 
proof of marriage be established, a decree of court is 
essary to dissolve it. In 

ort, Robin, a man and a 

pman may be united by God, 

it they must be divorced by 

an. A rare anomaly, isn’t it? 

yery country has its own mar- 

age laws, and they are bound 

) be recognized by all other 

yimtries. It seems, however, 

iat the laws regarding divorce 

re comparatively uniform. 

here must be an official decree, 

ranted by a person authorized 

y the state—not by the church, 

lind you, nor by the individ- 
al—to grant such decree. 

favorak has ascertained that 
t no time was it legal for per- 
ms to be divorced in Hungary 
ierely by signifying the inten- 
ion, not even in Bela Kun’s 
ay. Hesays there is no doubt 
bout that. The people, it 
eems, assumed that because 
hey could be legally married by 
eclaration they could also be 
ivorced in the same manner. 
o we are confronted by a very 
efinite situation— Virginia and 
‘orke were legally married and 
hey are not legally divorced.” 

The statement was not the 
jombshell that he may have ex- 
ected it tobe. He had made it 
0 three young people in whose 
eins coursed a fair share of 
\merican blood, unhampered 
y that sluggish factor knownas 
he imperial strain. His daugh- 
ers and his son-in-law laughed 
lelightedly. 

“What the devil is there to 
augh at?’’ he demanded, more 
xasperated than astonished. 

He had long since got over 
yeing astonished by anything 
hese whilom young people did 
r said. His own wife, the 
nother of the two girls, had 
fiven him many a lesson in de- 
jortment. Sometimes, when 
sorely tried, he threw up his 
lands and hopelessly but lov- 
ngly declared all three of them 
(0 be half-breeds. 

“T was only wondering, 
daddy, what Mr. Yorke will say 
when we break the awful news 
to him,’’ said his daughter Vir- 
vinia, her eyes sparkling. 

“Now, see here, Bobby, I 
have a plan. I should like to 
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He Leaned Forward, a Dark Frown on His Brow, 


meet this engaging Mr. Yorke, but I don’t want him to 
know who I am. Can we arrange it?”’ 


“Wasily, sir. Leave it to me.” 
“The sooner the better.” 
“Tomorrow.” 


“Do you really believe, daddy, that they are still 
married?”’ asked Bevra, her brow puckered. 

““We must be on the safe side, my dear. Mavorak 
advises me to institute proceedings in Serros for a divorce.”’ 

“T don’t think it is quite fair to drag Mr. Yorke into 
a divorce court when he only meant to be kind to me,” 
protested Virginia. 

“Good heavens, child, what would you have me do? 
Drop the matter? Let it stand as it is? Why, if it is as 
Mavorak says, you are married to this man! Don’t you 
realize what that means? Don’t you And besides,”’ 
he interrupted himself to growl, ‘“when you have the con- 
founded impudence to say to me in a letter that you are 
likely'to fall heels over head in love with him, I submit it 
is time for me to take steps of some sort.” 

“Pray tell me, daddy,” said she sweetly, ‘‘what would 
be wrong with my falling heels over head in love with him? 
Doesn’t that sometimes happen even in the best regulated 
of families?”’ f 

“Don’t be vulgar!”’ 

“See here, Virgie,’ put in Robin seriously, ‘‘you’re not 
falling in love with this chap, are you?”’ 

“Certainly not!’’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

“Then what do you mean by writing such silly nonsense 
to me?”’ 

“Wather dear, the most important thing in the letter— 
the only important thing in it in fact—you choose 
completely to ignore,’ said Virginia, eying him with cold 
disfavor. ‘It seems to me you are doing it intentionally, 
deliberately.” 

“What could be more important than your 
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“I Fear We Have All Been Treating the 
Matter Too Lightly’’ 
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“You have been here since eight o’clock this morning 


and you haven’t once peeped about the two thousand I 
implored you to advance against my next year’s allowance.” 


“You distinctly mentioned one thousand.” 
“Ah, now we’re getting somewhere at last. How about 


ley 


“No wonder the Bolsheviks cry out against the grasp- 


ing, mercenary upper classes,”’ groaned her father. 


Two days later she accompanied him to the railway 


station. It was early in the morning. She drove the car, 
the chauffeur sitting behind on the rumble. From time to 
time Prince Dantan glanced at her tenderly, almost won- 
deringly, out of the corner of his eye. She was so fresh and 
exquisite, so joyous, so adorably and so tantalizingly 
feminine, that he wondered how she could be all these and 
still be the daughter of a mere mortal like himself. And 
to make the mystery all the deeper, she was said to bear 
a pronounced though glorified resemblance to her father. 
Her sister Bevra was like her mother; it was easy for him 
to understand why she was lovely. But that this one, who 
took after her father, should be so superlatively beautiful — 
well, somehow it did not seem quite right or just that she 
should look like him instead of like her mother. 
fair. 


It wasn’t 


What was in store for her? What would the future 


bring to his Virginia? She would marry; but where in all 
this world was there another Robin of Graustark to whom 
fate in its rarest mood had given his daughter Bevra? 


And as he stole these sly, puzzled glances at her, he 


realized for the thousandth time that he would never be 


able to give away the American part of her in any case. 
She would have something to say about that. He could, 
no doubt, direct the fate of the Dawsbergen part, but 
what would be the use? She was unquestionably more 
than half Dawsbergen; that could be seen at a glance or 
divined in a second—aye, the blood of her father was 
dominant—but what chance 
would Dawsbergen have if it 
came to a tussle with America? 
None whatever! 

Time and again he had seen 
American independence tri- 
umph over Dawsbergen arro- 
gance in both of his daughters. 
For that matter, he himself had 
long ago surrendered to a deli- 
cate, far from formidable Amer- 
ican, and he had been her slave 
ever since. Then there was the 
Princess Yetive of Graustark— 
hadn’t she and all her proud lit- 
tle kingdom fallen before the 
assault of a single American? 
What was itin his daughters and 
in Robin, the son of Yetive and 
her conquering American— 
what was it in them that made 
them so different, so amazingly 
superior in every way? ie 
knew! Thestrain of clean, fresh, 
virile blood that came out of the 
veins of strong people from 
across the sea, the beat of a free 
heart, the glow of renewed vi- 
tality. 

Prince Dantan, as was often 
the case with him, sighed 
deeply—and, strangely enough, 
contentedly. 

This American, Yorke. He 
had seen him, had spoken with 
him, and secretly confessed to a 
liking for him. The young man 
was as clean as a whistle men- 
tally and physically, and beyond 
a doubt morally. It was im- 
possible to think of him as other- 
wise. He looked straight into 
your eye with an eye that was 
clear and alert and straight- 
forward. He was a thorough- 
bred. He was keen, eager, 
sensitive. There was strength in 
hislean, handsomeface;strength 
in his fine body. Heigh-ho, 
sighed poor Prince Dantan, far 
worse things could happen to 
his beloved Virginia than going 
to America to live! 

As for Virginia, she was 
blithe and gay on this bright, 
crisp morning. The luster of the 
turquoise was in her eyes, the 
bloom of the rose on her cheeks; 
and somehow the air seemed to 
be filled with the perfume of 
her. She had her father promise 

(Continued on Page 50) 


alet Greer would have let me pass safely out his 

door that night. I should have known I was drifting 
then, turning slowly in strange and hostile currents. 
I should have 
known as soon as 
I stepped outside 
his door, for it was 
a night when any- 
thing might hap- 
pen, a night that 
changes the most 
staid New England 
street into a lane 
of fantasy. There 
were heavy Ionic 
pillars by my 
father’s house,and 
tall lilaes beside 
them which shel- 
tered the portico. 
I did not realize 
the full force of 
the wind until I 
had passed those 
pillars. It was a 
northeast gale, 
such as sometimes 
comes from our 
leaden sky to lay 
our coast to waste. 
Old Deacon Jesup 
used to say those 
winds have the 
wrath of the 
armies of the Lord. 
Once you are un- 
sheltered by a 
friendly roof you 
can understand his 
meaning. 

Thereisa clatter 
of horsemen riding 
wild above the 
trees. In the rain 
is the echo of a 
myriad of foot- 
steps of a cadence 
that is never heard 
on earth. There 
are voices in the 
wind, each of a 
different pitch, the 
same voices which you hear of a night at sea. For the sea 
itself comes up to land in the arms of a northeast gale. A 
port by the water’s edge is a port no longer. It is in itself 
a ship whose timbers creak and groan, whose windows are 
closed ports, and whose walls are bulwarks under the waves 
of rain. 

Before I was down our stone steps I was shivering and 
gripping for the railing. The street was a river of sound. 
Its lamps were out. Its gutters roared like torrents. A 
shutter had torn loose above me and was battering itself 
to pieces against the bricks. A limb had snapped and had 
hurtled down to the pavement, and now it was rolling over 
and over, scraping at the granite curb. It was still light 
enough to see, for it was spring, and the days had grown 
longer. Through the cloud of rain vague shapes were 
visible, the trunks of the elms, the heavy mass of house 
walls, steady among the swaying bushes of the gardens. 
But all those objects were unsubstantial. It was hard even 
to perceive what they were with senses deadened by the 
rush of air. 

As I paused at the foot of the steps to catch my breath 
I saw another shape, different from the rest. It had come 
from under the elms across the street. It was halfway over 
before I saw it was the figure of aman. He was moving up 
against the wind with a sidelong motion, planting one foot 
carefully in front of the other. I never guessed that it was 
I who brought him wading through the gutter, until he had 
halted before me, while the rain sprayed off his oilskin coat. 

“Hey!’’ he roared, cupping his hands about his mouth. 
“You’ve been a hell of a while!” 

There was no mistaking those hoarse bovine tones. His 
face might be blurred by the rain, but the voice was Captain 
Murdock’s. 

“What’’—my voice was lost in the wind, so that I had to 
shout my question—‘‘what are you out here for?”’ 

Captain Murdock laid his stubby fingers on my arm, 
and raised his face to mine like some fair partner in a waltz. 
Even with the wind blowing a gale, I could perceive he was 
well fortified against the rigors of spring weather. 


il SHOULD have known better than to suppose Eliph- 
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“Lay Hold Now,’ I Said, “‘and No Noise. He’s Going Out to the Ruth’’ 


“‘Ain’t you got eyes?”’ he bellowed jovially. ~“‘Do I look 
like I’m picking pansies?” 

Without waiting for me to reply Captain Murdock 
locked his arm trustfully through mine and squeezed my 
hand in spontaneous, joyous affection, like a gentleman 
who is friendly with all the world. He was a short man, and 
I had to lean down so that he could hear me. 

“You better go home,” I shouted. 

I had no desire to see Captain Murdock then. We had 
had enough of each other after eighteen months at sea. 

“Hey?” roared Captain Murdock. 

“T said,’ I shouted back, ‘‘that it’s a bad night to be 
out.” 

Captain Murdock only stared vaguely up at the swaying 
elms. 

“Tf your belly’s warm,” he roared, ‘‘everything’s warm. 
That’smy motter. Always keep warmth in thestummick!”’ 

“Then why don’t you stay at home?”’ I called. 

“Hey?” roared Captain Murdock. 


“T said,” I shouted desperately, ‘‘that you’d better go . 


home!” 

My lungs were like leather in those days, but all their 
power went for nothing. 

“You never said a truer thing,” roared back Captain 
Murdock. “Always keep warmth in the stummick!”’ 

“What do you want?” I shouted impatiently. “Do you 
think I’m going to stand out here all night?” 

“Right you be!”’ he roared back amiably. ‘‘What do 
I want? Lemme see. Oh, yes, that’s what!’’ 

The rain was beating through my woolen coat and 
coursing down my neck. I began to lose my patience as 
I grew wetter, and to remember that Captain Murdock was 
not my captain, once we were ashore. 

“Have you lost your wits?” I shouted. 

At the best of times I had observed he was a stupid man, 
but I had never seen him so unutterably dull as he was 
then. 5 

“Yep,” he bellowed. ‘‘Seems like I do recollect. Wasn’t— 
hic—wasn’t there somethin’ he told you to tell me?” 


, 


\ 
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He made a sweeping confidential gesture to the ba _ 
walls and unlighted windows of the house behind us, | 

“When you’re in your right mind,” I replie : 
‘you'll know he’d send for you at home if he want, 
to tell you an 
thing.” | 

“I dunno | 
turned Capta 
Murdockina voi 
of undiminish¢ 
power. “Seems. 
like—I was e) 
pectin’ —he’d | 
you—to tell n- 
somethin’, Didn 
he—didn’t }) 
tell—you- 
nothin’?” ; 

I attempted 1 
withdraw my ar, 
from Captai 
Murdock’s gras). 

‘“No—nothk 
ing!” I shouted, 

“Now ain’t the. 
hard?”’roaredCay| 
tain Murdoe 
plaintively. “Ay! 
you such a han¢ 
some young gent! 

I started dow 
the street, but h| 
clung to me, gs 
that Ihalf dragge 
him off his fee! 
and tears of sell 
pity cracked hi 
voice, | 

“You ain’t gC 
ing to leave me?) 
he cried. 
don’tcher leay 
me! My stum 
mick’s gettin 
cold!” y 

Hetook atighte 


| 
| 


grip on my arm. 
“You ain’t go 
ing to leave you 
old skipper on hi 
first night ashor 
when he has a colt 
stummick?” __ 
Captain Murdock must have been very drunk. For ove) 
a year we had sat at the same table, each across from thi 
other, while we ate in stolid silence. If I had any respect foi 
Captain Murdock it was not for his social attainments 
and I know he had none for mine. ‘He had reached a curious 
pass, for now he was pleading with me, weeping on my 
shoulder, begging me to take him home. Ss 
* “What you want is something for your stummick,” he 
roared. “‘Your stummick must be getting cold too.” 
I tried again to pull my arm away, but Captain Murdock 
clung to it like a bulldog. I pulled again, but not with se 
much violence. No matter how uncongenial one may find 
another, months of proximity form ties which are hard to 
break. : 
“Go home yourself,” I objected. “I haven’t had my 
supper.” 3 
Captain Murdock made a gesture of righteous indigna- 
tion. fi 
“Hey!” he roared. “Do I look like‘a man who wouldn't 
feed a shipmate? Like thunder I look like that!” 
And in the agony of being misunderstood he again burst 
into tears, and I made the best of it. Without the most 
violent measures there was only one way of getting rid of 
Captain Murdock. % 
“All right,” I said hastily. “I'll take you-home.” 
We must have made an odd sight walking down the 
streets in that howling gale. Now that we were headed 
home together, Captain Murdock was in unaccountable 
high spirits. He walked along beside me, bouncing from 
one foot to another like a ball of India rubber, caroling 
snatches of sea songs of a doubtful though jovial tenor. 
I wonder what they thought in the dwellings of King Street 
as we shouldered our way against the wind. Did they hear 
the captain’s voice? It must have pulled them from their 
wing chairs if they did, and many a lady must have pushed 
her curls against her ears. For we were a righteous people 
in those days. Already we had begun draping the legs of 
our chairs with concealing flounces, and draping 
thoughts with similar genteel and effective coverings. 


\ 


\ 
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dptain Murdock, however, was in open revolt against 
wadice and convention. Though his words may have 

eed the grace, they were as undraped as the statues of 
pege of Pericles. They made shivers of apprehension run 
upnd down my spine. What would old Mr. Brown do if 
peeard him; or old Robert Green, who used to own the 
sper house? I half expected to see them come bounding 
doa their steps, but they did not. If they heard at all, 
th, must have thought it was original sin making the 
me of a violent night. 

aptain Murdock lived in the old Dean house on the 

t. You can still see it with its back roof sloping 
wiin two feet of the ground, and its great square chim- 
ge breaking through the low ridgepole, and the 
gis growing about its picket fence. You can even see 
dstake by the river where he tied his dory. There was 
aca hundred yards of water from his front door to where 
th’ moored the shipping. The Dean house looked like 
Gtain Murdock. It had the same low squat build and 
jhsame uninteresting exterior. It was dripping with 
wer like his oilskin and seemed to exude a similar con- 
yial odor. As we headed for the door we could see a 
gle light burning in the kitchen window. Captain 
\rdock fumbled for the latch. 
Ain't it never in the same place?”’ he roared. 

fefound the latch. The door only creaked, and Captain 
\yrdock kicked it. 
There, b’Gad!”’ he cried with childlike triumph, and 
ywere in the kitchen. 

had never been inside his house before, and I found it 
ymimposing as himself. The kitchen was lighted by a sea 
giern which hung from arafter. It was low studded, and 
id with an intense genial heat. The smells of a genera- 
1; were stored within its dingy walls, but I remember 
y were grateful smells that evening—wood smoke, 
ned bacon, tea and lemon peel, of drying sea boots and 
red rope. It was before the days of stoves. Instead 
fre was an open fire in the broad chimney, red with 
Jbers, and cupboards stood open on either side of the 
place, with iron pots and china on their shelves. It was 
jne-story house, and to the left of the cupboards was the 
pr to the back stairs which led to the attic. Rope and 
‘cloth made up most of the furniture, but there was a 
le in front of the fire, covered with soiled cups and 
‘tes, and there were two chairs, one of which had fallen 
its side. Yes, it was a dull-enough room, but for many 
‘sons it is stamped deep on my memory, so deep that 
could enter it 
wand mark the 
“y spot where 
2 table stood, 
dthe very angle 
‘the tongs and 
sirons. Captain 
urdock ambled 
er the rough 
or and picked 
the fallen chair. 
““Confound 
r!” he grunted. 
Jon’t she ever 
nothing?’’ 
Our clothes be- 
n to steam in 
e heat-laden air. 
iptain Murdock 
noved his oil- 
ins and tossed 
em in a corner. 
“Set down and 
easy,”’ he said. 
Yow we’ve got 
re, what youand 
Geneed’s a 
ink.” And he 
bbed his sleeve 
er his face and 
wed up at me 
th his steady 
vine eyes. 
Nhat good’s a 
>," hedemanded 
rdially, “when a 
in can’t swaller 
It’s licker that 
ts the heat into 
u, and what I’ve 
vays said was if 
ur stummick’s 
——’? 
ves, yes,” I 
id, interrupting 
n rather rudely. 
That’s all very 
ll, but you said 
u’d give me 
me supper, and 
n hungry.” 


And I was. We had eaten aboard the Felicity at noon, 
and the fly-blown clock on the chimneypiece pointed to 
seven. 

For some reason the mention of food aroused Captain 
Murdock’s ire. 

He uttered an impatient expletive beneath his breath, 
and assumed a belligerent attitude. 

“Wat!” he snorted. “‘What’s the use in eatin’? You 
won’t want to eat after what I give you. The food will 
just be wasted.”’ 

“T’m not thirsty,’’ I answered pacifically; ‘just hun- 
gry. I’m not particular, but you must have some food 
somewhere.” 

Captain Murdock rolled his eyes. 

“Now ain’t that just like one of these gents?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘He wants to eat, instead of obliging his skipper 
with a drink. Is that the way for one gentleman to talk to 
another?” 

The clouds of battle were gathering about his brow. He 
was puffing his cheeks in a way he had when he was angry, 
and I did not want to quarrel. Now that I look back on it, 
it was destiny and not myself that made me answer as 
I did. ‘ 

“Murdock,” I said, “‘you’re not the man to send a friend 
out in the rain hungry. Give me some food first, and I’i 
drink with you all night.” 

Captain Murdock seemed singularly relieved. Some 
piece of humor which I could not understand made his 
stomach shake with merriment. 

“All night!” he chortled. ‘Will you now? Well, it 
ain’t like me to refuse a hungry man. Where’s the food? 
What’s she done with it?”’ 

Now that his mind was made up he seemed most anxious 
to have the eating over. He rummaged hastily through 
the cupboards, but the food was evidently elsewhere. He 
hastened feverishly from corner to corner, and as he looked, 
a just irritation mounted within him. Long ago I had 
ceased to wonder at Captain Murdock’s powers of pro- 


fanity, but, perhaps from the stimulus of home life, he 


burst into a surpassing exhibition. Whatever gifts of 
character a parsimonious heredity and an overworked 
Providence may have withheld, he had been endowed with 
a dramatic genius, and he had, besides, a knowledge of holy 
things that exceeded that of the layman. As he searched 
for my supper his speech glowed with Biblical allusions. 
I would not have been surprised if the supper had jumped 
from its hiding place and hastened out of the door, but it 
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did not. Instead the perspiration rolled in rivulets down 
Captain Murdock’s cheeks and formed in drops about his 
nose. 

“By the million boils of Egypt!” roared Captain Mur- 
dock. ‘Where did she put it?” 

He looked about at the end of his exhortation, as though 
expecting some benevolent sign from the clouds, but none 
came. Finally with a last desperate burst of energy he 
strode to the attic stairs and tore at the door. 

“Hey, you!” he bellowed. “Show a leg!” 

There was no answer. 

“Damn you!” he shouted. ‘‘Tumble out there!” 

I heard a creaking of boards above me. Captain Mur- 
dock reached for the fire tongs. 

“None of your mouth now!” he continued. ‘‘Git down 
here with you!” 

There was a footstep on the attic stairs, and Murdock 
threw the tongs back on the hearth. There was another 
footstep, and another. I turned away, feeling both dis- 
gusted and sick. Though the last time I had seen Captain 
Murdock’s daughter was before his wife had died, and be- 
fore she had been sent to board in Boston, I knew what she 
would be like. I could tell from the way Murdock had 
spoken. Her face would be pinched, her shoulders bent, 
her hair unkempt and lusterless, and her eyes would be 
wide with the terror known to women of brutal men. I 
could hear her come through the doorway, and though my 
back was turned I could picture what was going on. Cap- 
tain Murdock made a puffing sound like a porpoise coming 
up for air. 

“Damn you,” he said; “what did you do with the 
supper?” ; 

Surely it could not be Captain Murdock’s daughter who 
answered. There was no tremor of fear in her voice. It 
was clear and musical as a bell. 

“Damn you yourself,” she said; ‘‘the supper’s where 
you put it.” 

I had been looking fixedly at the marks of mold on the 
opposite wall, but now I spun about. Captain Murdock’s 
daughter was standing directly under the kitchen lantern. 
She was in a gingham dress. She had an oddly delicate ap- 
pearance as she stood opposite Captain Murdock’s squat 
and burly figure, but she was standing straight and motion- 
less and looking at him in a curious way, half dreamily, 
half fixedly. I could tell as much from her gesture as any- 
thing else that she was young. Though youth is an attribute 
which one sees every day, it is too delicate and transient to 
capture with a 
word. Perhaps, 
even if she had re- 
sembled Captain 
Murdock she 
might have had 
a certain charm, 
but she did not 
resemble him. 
Even in her ging- 
ham dress she 
seemed aloof from 
Captain Murdock 
and his kitchen. 
Captain Murdock 
snorted and shook 
his fist in her face, 
but she did not 
move. Instead she 
spoke again, as 
though his temper 
were an everyday — 
affair. 

‘*Remember 
what I told you 
this afternoon,”’ 
she said. ‘‘T’ll pay 
you back. The 
first chance I get 
I pay vy0u 
back.3 

“None of that 
now!” thundered 
Captain Murdock. 
“How should I 
know where I put 
the supper?” 

“Because you 
have enough sense 
to know it,’ she 
answered. ‘It’s 
in the beanpot in 
the ashes.” 

“Then go get 
it!’? roared Cap- 
tain Murdock. 

Her face went 
paler, but she did 
not move. 

(Continued on 
Page 82) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 27, 1924 


Slaves of the Book 


OW and then we are privileged to hear national 
politics, economics, big business and the state of the 
Union discussed in mixed groups of cultivated professional 


men and women, graduates of first-rate universities, — 


persons crammed to the ears with education and rightly 
looked up to in their own communities. 

One might suppose that their opinions on national 
problems would be of uncommon value. Sometimes, 
indeed, they are; but as often as not these highly trained 
book-learned folk entertain whole sets of conceptions that 
betray an amazing ignorance of the machinery of present- 
day civilization. In their own narrow domain they speak 
with the voice of authority, but once they stray too far 
afield they become veritable Babes in the Wood. With 
tragic frequency they are victims of the most barefaced 
financial frauds. Next to widows they are the pet quarry 
of bogus-security salesmen. Political hokum they swallow 
like soothing sirup. They give their votes and lend their 
respected names to demagogues who have cure-alls for 
human misery or a new serum against poverty. They 
believe that legislation, if sufficiently drastic, can supersede 
economic law, root out original sin and recast human 
nature in a nobler mold. They move in a world peopled by 
indigent saints and opulent devils waxed fat by exploiting 
the poor. 

These good people—and most of them are genuinely 
good according to their lights—commonly profess a humane 
liberalism that does infinite credit to their hearts but none 
whatever to their heads. Their gentle natures react so 
sharply to all the injustices and human maladjustments 
they see about them that they resolve to set the world 
right without delay. Methods of reform that consist in 
easing our slow and ofttimes creaking social evolution by 
intelligent lubrication make small appeal to them. What 
they want is action, and quick action; short cuts, spec- 
tacular departures from established systems, kill-or-cure 
social surgery employed at the risk of others. No wonder 
they revel in the pages of journals of so-called liberal 
thought. These tendencies account for much of the Marxian 
patter heard in the drawing-rooms of rich men’s daughters 
and for much of the radicalism apparent in some of our 
colleges. When such states of mind set up a craving for 
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nostrums and panaceas the political quacks and medicine 
men always manage to satisfy them. They who ask for 
such things are never sent empty away. 

These learned folk are actuated by such unselfish 
motives and, within limits, are possessed of such high 
intelligence that they are able to set in motion consider- 
able forces and to do a deal of harm by their unsteadying 
influence. Most of them are congenital idolaters, with 
books for their idols. They have sucked so much truth out 
of books that they make a fetish of the printed word and 
forget that truth may reside elsewhere. As they, like the 
rest of us, find it easier to read than to think, easier to 
think out jerry-built opinions than to check and verify 
and if need be start anew, they become proud slaves of the 
book and bar out all knowledge that does not present 
itself at the favored door. 

Wealth itself is not more unevenly distributed than 
book learning. Some have too much, some too little. 
Weak minds often drip with book lore, and vigorous 
intellects, enriched by vital experience, starve for lack of 
it or scrape along without it. Nothing can take the place 
of experience. There is no faculty just as good. And yet 
some of the book slaves were no doubt impressed by Mr. 
La Follette’s announcement that he would seek the views 
of ‘‘economists”’ in an endeavor to cure our national ills. 

Now if it were our task to put industry, agriculture and 
the railroads on a sounder basis we should welcome the 
advice of manufacturers, bankers and railroad executives. 
But we have not seen their names on any list of these great 
advisory economists. 
they could answer, according to the book, all the questions 


We are not entirely certain that 


asked college students after a term or two of economics; 
but we know that we should attach more importance to 
their opinions than to those of any confirmed bookworm 
in this or in any other country. They have the education 
of experience; they have proved that they can take vital 
decisions year after year with a minimum of blunders and 
a maximum of correct judgments. They learn by the 
closest personal contacts with actual conditions and the 
thousand and one factors that influence and determine 
them, and not from books or lectures. "They are paid not for 
what they have read but for what they can do; for actu- 
ally making the wheels go around and the world go ahead. 
They can and do avail themselves of the services of 
theorists and specialists; and they are safe in doing so, for 
they know what counsel to accept and what to reject. 
Slaves of the book have no such set of corrections to 
apply to what they find in the textbooks. Josh Billings 
summed up their danger when he said that it is better to 
know less than to know so many things that ain’t so. 


Phone and Bus 


HE English language is an obstinate old thing; it goes 
its own way; you can’t do much toit. In particular, 

it is hard work to make it elegant. 
When a new invention, such as the telephone, has to be 


.christened, and some scholar is called on, he naturally 


coins a name for it out of the classical roots which are all 
he knows—for scholarship among us is better at alien 
fields than at our own. He takes the Greek words for 
far-off, “‘tele,”’ and for sound, “‘phone,”’ and che says to 
himself: ‘‘How shall I combine them? Phontely? No, 
telephone. Hurrah! That’s completely descriptive, and 
euphonious too. No one could ask more than that. I 
hereby present a perfect word to the English language to 
fill this new need.”’ 

But the word is from the Greek, and the English 
language has northern roots, and it keeps going back to its 
old northern ways all it can. It immediately tries to give 
this nice Greek word a northern succinctness; it cuts it 
to phone. 

The scholar is horrified at the vulgarity of this; but 
it is his own fault. He went and chose a source that was 
foreign to our tongue’s ancient bent. 

The English especially are horrified when Americans 
cut things. They feel they are the guardians of this 
language that both we and they use—they are the old 
original priests who stand at its altar and attempt to 
forbid profanations. But what is their own record? 


star a | 
September 27,1 ) 
When an older invention, a carry-all vehicle, had 
christened, the inevitable scholar—an English one- 
peared as usual and said he would name it. 
on the native word “‘all’’? No; that would not have } 
scholarly. Instead he took the Latin word “omnis! 
which means the same thing—put it into the : 
plural, meaning “‘for all,” and there he had the yp 
“omnibus.” It seemed to him an ingenious invention, 3 
he intrusted it to Englishmen confidently, feeling -, 
they would guard it in the most sacred way. The stv , 
fellows thanked him and immediately cut it to bus. : 
Bus is far worse than phone. Phone, though abbri4 
ated, still means something. But bus! The root’s : 
Nothing left but a tail-end inflection, meaning only ) 
dative. Imagine inviting a stately Roman to join us i 
then getting fresh with him. It was like calling Herodi, 
“Roddy,” and making a kilt of his toga. But our languy 
insists upon making its words short and blunt. ) 
‘Another point: The complacent scholar who inver \ 
the original term overlooked the fact that omnibus ec\ 
never have a scholarly plural. The word ‘omnibus’ 
from the Latin point of view is barbaric. 
The scholars of our race once used the Latin ton, 
and left English to those who weren’t educated. }| 
later, unfortunately, they made up their minds to, 
chummy and marched their Roman battalions right i| 
our dictionary. This is commonly said to have been) 
enrichment, but it was also a pity. Invaders alw) 
assume that they are noble and that the invaded | 
common; those Roman battalions have claimed a pi 
tige ever since. Because they were all right in the k 
where they came from they think they are all right for, 
But how many a man they have demoralized! Each one 
us who now looks into the dictionary must select his o 
friends. Most of us make a mixed choice. But our sole 
and pretentious orators, our overstately persons, cons 
as exclusively as possible with the Latin nobility; wh 
our rugged downright men cleave to the old Saxon t 
we love best. 


Bank Policy and Employment 


ANKS, like railroads, have long been regarded asf 
B targets by political and social agitators. The so-eal 
third party in the coming election—how can one call a ¢ 
lection of protesters a party!—regards banks and 1: 
roads as despoilers and exploiters. In Europe socialists 
each side of the reparation issue try to delude the mas 
into the view that international banking is using the sit 
tion for monetary gain. The bank policy was blamed 
the decline of prices three years ago; it is blamed for 
cending prices now. 

Unemployment of workers has been one of the ma 
problems of the world since the war. All studies on ¢ 
rentunemployment, whether by labor leaders or economi 
seem to agree that the prewar formulas and remedies 
not fit the present case. The causes lie deep. The prey 
international division of labor had formed such a delice 
and complex system of distribution of goods that disr 
tion of trade led to widespread unemployment of labor « 
capital. Gradually the appreciation of the on 
factors has gained adherents. < 

One of the contributions of the International Asso 
tion on Unemployment is devoted to a specific discuss 
of the relations of banking policy and credit to unempl 
ment. This was issued under the title of Control of Cre 
as a Remedy for Unemployment, by Bellerby. The th 
runs as follows: Unemployment is reduced when indus 
is stabilized at a level of activity; stabilization of indus 
is secured by stabilization of prices; price movements 
determined largely by the volume of money; control 0 
the contraction or expansion of purchasing power 1 
largely on banking policy, public and private. We h 
here a statement from the labor side, in the interest 
labor, of the workers’ vital concern in the business ¢} 
and the dependence of the wage worker on construct 
banking policy. Judged in this way, the cause of la 
needs more banking, and better banking, not less banki 
It is a constructive position for labor leaders everywl 
to promulgate. 
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HY do sensible people believe nonsensical things? 
To take a familiar case, the delusion that some 
lp benevolent stranger may come along and hand you 
jundle of good money is about as prevalent in the United 
sites at this time as the delusion of witchcraft was, say, 
5 years ago. There is a mountain of evidence to prove it. 
The stock explanation is that these deluded citizens are 
ekers, which implies that a sucker is set apart from the 
sacious majority of mankind by a constitutional defect 
jhis mental apparatus, just as some unfortunate excep- 
ms to the common rule are born with clubfeet and hare- 
is. But the solemn fact is that a sucker’s intellectual 
uipment is not different from yours and mine. There 
a, of course, rare geniuses of common sense like Benjamin 
vanklin; but we are dealing with that vast majority of 
man beings who are not geniuses. A sucker is simply 
iy one of the average lot who has taken into his system 
hat expert salt-water anglers call chum. 


Victims of Come-Along Letters 


E expert angler begins operations, to the surprise of 
L his amateur companions, by casting bait into the sea. 
. yery now and then, even when the fishing seems very good 
an amateur, he makes another liberal distribution of 
ee, hookless, succulent minnows. This largess is chum. 
purpose is to keep the fish coming that way and to ex- 
te them with the notion that effortless feeding is to be had 
ithat locality. Once that idea is established among them, 
nose minnows whose shiny little bodies contain barbed 
nplements of steel will find plenty of takers at par. Avast 
eal of political activity consists of distributing chum. 

The mail brings a well-written, neatly typed letter on 
istinguished stationery. It is a personal, even an affec- 
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pamphlet inclosed in the same envelope. With a brotherly 
arm over my shoulders, it mentions, just between ourselves, 
that 30 per cent in annual dividends is what I may expect 
from an investment in the common stock. From the num- 
ber of similar letters in the course of a year, it is evident 
that I am on what is known in the trade as a sucker list. 
Inquiry among my neighbors shows that some of them are 
similarly favored. In spite of the Government’s praise- 
worthy efforts to get swindlers into the penitentiary, the 
mails are still heavily burdened with come-along literature. 

Most of this chum goes into the wastebasket, but on the 
whole it must yield a profit. Common sense would tell any- 
body that gentlemen owning a real gold mine, a real oil 
well or any other 30 per cent proposition would not spend 
their time and postage stamps persuading strangers to take it 
off their hands. Anybody can see that. Everybody does see 
it when in a normal mental condition. But Rockefeller 
made 80 per cent, Ford made 30 per cent. Neither of them 
had any capital to begin with. Rosy imagination so easily 
pictures another Rockefeller 
or Ford, unknown to fame as 
yet, and seeking capital. If 
you let rosy imagination do 
a little picturing in that line, ° 
you haveswallowed the chum 
and are ready for the hook. 

Not long ago, 
after extensive a \ 
study of the sub- . : 
ject, an estimate se 
was made that 
swindlesinvarious 
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Better Than the Side Show 


familiar forms took a toll of $1,000,000,000 a year from 
the great American public. Everybody knows about it. 
There is not a literate person in the country old enough to 
have control of property who has not read hundreds of 
warnings against fake oil stocks, fake mining stocks, fake 
all sorts of stocks. Nearly every state has passed laws to 
prevent fake-stock swindling. Every possible agency of 
publicity has been used liberally for that purpose. So far 
as I can see, this huge and ceaseless effort to break up the 
blue-sky business hasn’t even madeadentinit. Apparently 
the crusade has only inspired rogues to think up more 
ingenious and effectual methods of fishing. So long as 
people let the 30 per cent notion into their heads the 
fishing will be good. 


The Effortless Life 


HAT point at which the specific evidence in a given 
case is presented to you is not the critical point. The 
critical point is when you toy with the rosy something-for- 
nothing idea—or turn your back upon it. The notion of 
escape from tedious forethought and self-denial by a lucky 
stroke, the notion of ef- 

fortless feeding, of beating 

the game, furnishes the 

foundation for nearly all 
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The Ambitious Golfer 


OLF is a game I love to play 
No matter what may be the season; 
For hying forth on any day 
It is not hard to find a reason; 
And when I top from off the tee 
I often think—ah, vain contriver!— 
Oh, what a wonder I would be 
If I could only use a driver! 


Along the fairway smooth I stroll 
And see a lie that looks enticing; 
I could be high up by the hole 
If I were not forever slicing. 
My bosom would be filled with glee, 
I should be ranked among the classy; 
Oh, what a wonder I would be 
If I could only use a brassy! 


If I attempt a neat approach 
Without intending to, I pivot; 
In spite of how my friends may coach 
I dub or dig—and there’s a divot! 
No sixes on my score you'd see, 
They would not wear a look that’s trashy ; 
Oh, what a wonder I would be 
If I could only use a mashie! 


When finally I reach the green 

That with its velvet sward lies sunning, 
I am too prone to lift my bean, 

I’m either short or overrunning. 
It’s rarely I can sink a three; 

IT scowl, and in disgust I mutter— 

“Oh, what a wonder I would be 
If I could only use a putter!” 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Neutralized 


ITTLE Eleanor, who was reared in a 
liberal religious atmosphere, visited 
relatives whose creed was decidedly 
strait-laced. 
“In Aunt Maria’s church,’’ she an- 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


nounced on her return, “‘the sermons are Just About the Time the Crowd Expected the Great Man to Leave the Hotel the 


much louder and much longer and full 

of queer words. I didn’t like them, but 

of course I didn’t let my expression be impolite; when the 
minister said things I knew were not so, I just crossed my 
fingers.” 


A Dog’s Life 
ITH yelpings and similar puppyish talk 


The puppy announced that he needed a walk, 
Presenting his collar, a leash and my stick 


Traveling Salesman Checked Out 


To show that he wanted it right away, quick! 
He darted ahead through the gap in the door, 
Then loitered behind me or swaggered before, 
Proclaiming to all by his nonchalant air, 
“The Human would come—but I really don’t care!” 
He stopped with a friend for a tail-waggy chat, 
He gayly and amiably hunted a cat, 
He barked extra hard at a wagon with bells, 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 
Chief Blackfoot on a Friendly Visit to Our Great Metropolis Wishes He Was 


Back in a Civilized Country 
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He sniffed at a hundred significant sms 

He bounced from the turf in a way of) 
own 

And brought me a club that just ached ih 
thrown; [ 

He scampered to catch it with dust in\ 
track, | 

But took his good time about fetchin\; 
back. 

Then, wholly exhausted before we ap 
done, , 

Through roving some eight or nine mile i 
my one, 

He curled up and slept like a bump o\ 
log— 

A normal, intelligent, virtuous dog. 

—Arthur Guiterman| 


A Petty Indiscretion — 


pia pas UGHTY young lady of Gizeh | 
Had a beau who attempted to sqrt 
When asked how he dared, q 
He was terribly scared f | 
And said he just did it to tizeh. ‘| 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain 


| 
Paul Revere | 


WAS just a boy when Paul Reyer 
famous ride occurred, but I remem) 
the event quite vividly. In fact, the ho 
that played so important a part in th 
great historic episode belonged to 1 
father. She was a disreputable-lookj 
old nag and her name was Tessie. 
should also be mentioned that Paul y 
an incredibly poor rider. How he mz 
aged to keep his seat that night will ey 
remain a mystery to me. 0} 
It was not, however, until many ye 
later that I really became intimate wi 
Paul. He had become a fairly prospero 
silversmith, had married, and, at the tir 
that I moved into his neighborhood, 
had become a grandfather. 4 
I used to go over to Paul’s house in t 
evening to play checkers, or, as we call 
it in those days, draughts. Paul lived 


a large square brick house on State Street. Above the fil 
place in the library where we used to play was a portrait 
Paul in a riding costume, painted by Gilbert Stuart. ( 
the opposite wall hung a large picture of our old nag Tess’ 
On the walls were framed resolutions and testimonials fr 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and other civic orga 


zations, presented to Paul in appreciation of his heroic rid 
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Steenth Trial Judge —‘‘The Case of the People vs. Evan G. Wibbs, Infant—"”’ 


Defendant’s Lawyer—“‘Your Honor, We Must Request Another Postponement. 
£van Wibbs is Very Ill at the Home for the Aged’’ 
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XV 
[Nea began a week rarely illuminating to me as a 


graduate student of life in the open. Quite early the 

next morning, after a few hours of needed sleep in my 
van, which I sought on our arrival at the new town, I was 
capably assisting my associates in the work of setting up 
our two establishments and getting the juice joint ready 
for trade. By nine o’clock, at which time we sat down to 
breakfast in the rear apartment, all was ready for an efflux 
of yaps from the surrounding moors. 

Roswell was to continue his réle of Moowoo while 
Stanley, yet suffering twinges of neuritis, would perform 
upon the bass drum and deliver the brief oration inside the 
tent. I, as had been planned, would assist Irene. I was 
rallied a bit at this meal both by Irene and by James, con- 
cerning my eagerness to make acquaintance with the drum, 
and made to promise that I would be careful not to lose it 
again. I promised this and readily confessed that I had 
often longed to learn the technic of so noble an instrument. 

“T have not before been so situated,” I explained, “‘that 
I could yield to this whim, and I admit that last night I was 
rather impetuous when I saw your drum not in use and 
found myself with an idle moment. Something barbaric 
in me seems subtly responsive to its grave measures. It 
is undeniably a magnificent engine of percussion.”’ 

The others seemed oddly overcome by this tribute, which 
I admit may have been a bit inflated with my very real feel- 
ing, but my friend Irene recovered quickly to exclaim, 
“There, men! Ain’t that some snappy billing for one bass 
drum? Didn’t I tell you this boy was a cycle of mirth? 
I bet he could take that engine of discussion and fill any 
spot on the bill with a nut act. He certainly is a comic 
strip, if you ask me.” 

Divining the general trend of her praise, I was quick to 
assure her that my ambition was not excessive. ‘I doubt 
if IT could perform publicly and alone,” I said, “‘though 
I dare say that as an accompaniment to your wild man I 
could go past, as you put it. And as to the few words of 
introduction within the tent, supplementing the song-and- 
dance of James outside, I am confident I could deliver 
them acceptably. In fact’’—I remembered Sooner’s sin- 
cere tribute—‘“‘I have been told by an excellent judge that 
I am nothing less than a male soubrette.”’ 

At this all laughed heartily, but not at all in disbelief, I 
was pleased to note, and we went to our different tasks on a 
cheering word from Stanley that I might be let to take his 
place at the drum if his malady continued painful. 

I should disclose at this point, perhaps, that I came so 
near the golden opportunity only to miss it—in all human 
probability forever. Not to this day, at any rate, have I 
ever struck a bass drum hard and repeatedly. And all 
because Roswell, an irresponsible cub, lacked a gift for 
continuous application, professing to find only ennui in his 
role of the wild man. But I should explain. 

The week opened most auspiciously, the turn-up, as 
Irene called it, being all we could have wished and sufficient 


| 
| 
I Briefly Sketched the Argument of This Powerful Drama That Had S0 Ably Stood the Test of Time | 


to keep us both occupied. I fell to my part of the work with 
a will and found not a dull hour in the day. Either my 
tasks engaged me or there would be instructive contact 
with my fellow artists of the Burke Monster Carnival. La 
Belle Clarine, the Anatomical Paradox, for example, would 
issue boldly to our counter for her meals, and I had been 
correct in believing that trickery accounted. for her ad- 
vertised abnormality. Nor was she by any means so fair 
of face as her banner professed; a rather hard-featured 
woman of mature years with an elaborate coiffure, who 
came to us in a tattered woolen bath gown and devoured 
great quantities of our staple, having talk meanwhile with 
Irene concerning affairs on the lot. 

“T was certain she could not be as advertised,” I re- 
marked as she left us the first time, and Irene compli- 
mented me on my shrewdness. 

“You simply can’t keep a thing from him,” was her ad- 
miring comment, though no one besides myself was present. 

Other artists, however, I am glad to say, were on a level, 
such as the tattooed man with his profusely illustrated 
torso and limbs, the ill-fated Titanic going down under full 
steam across his shoulders, while on his chest the Emperor 
Nero fiddled as his capital burned—the latter, of course, 
an apocryphal scene, but done with considerable verve. 
There was also a dwarf, much too small for his age, and an 
armless wonder, so called, who wrote with a pen between 
his toes a far better script than I have been able to achieve 
with my hand. 

These three would sometimes in the rest hour engage in a 
game of dice at which money was staked, and the skill with 
which the armless marvel tossed the cubes from his clenched 
toes was truly remarkable. ‘‘Read them and burst into 
tears!’’ he would exclaim, and rarely did he fail in a calcu- 
lation that must have been intricate, the dice seeming to 
obey his lightest whim, to the consternation of his op- 
ponents, particularly the dwarf, who swore as maturely as 
had he been of full stature. 

Various slight mishaps, however, at the beginning of the 
week, brought about a change in my employment. Despite 
my earnest desire to please Irene, whose mere presence was 
a boon to me and whose grave scoffing at human foibles 
never failed to refresh, things would yet go wrong. I need 
not become too minute of detail, but I did on several oc- 
easions forget to return promptly with needed water for 
the coffee urn, having been distracted once by Lulu, the 
World’s Champion Python Enchantress, and again by the 
game of skill above mentioned. And later I did rather 
bungle a job of refilling the oilstove tank, though the ex- 
plosion was for violence nothing like that occurring at the 
ill-fated Leffingwell house. Also there was some color of 
truth in Irene’s speech to Stanley about another trifling 
mishap. 

“You should have seen him trip over that first guy rope 
and do a funny fall with a stack of plates. He’s an artist 
second to none. Talk about your tramp jugglers! Just 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
HENRY RALEIGH 


call his skit Fun in a Crockery Shop and see him get t 
big-time booking. But it certainly does make a brut 
overhead for a snare like this, poppa.”’ | 

Later she referred to the incident of the oilstove, whi 
I had hoped might be forgotten, still in the vein of dr 
comment upon my proposed theatrical career. “Gi 
him a plain oilstove with his bass drum—just those ty 
simple props—then turn him loose before an asbestos 
one, and all these other nut acts would be lucky to get t! 
small-time opening spot, take it from me.” : 

It should be said, though, that never did I have anu 
amiable word from the Hamburger Queen, nor did n 
possibly awkward behavior even slightly ruffle her va 
serenity. Thus, at the time of the no doubt excusable mi 
take about the oilstove, she merely murmured, “‘ Wome 
and children first!’ as she extinguished the trifling blaz 
and when I stumbled with the plates, over a taut rope thi 
might well have been elsewhere, she contented herself wit 
exclaiming ‘“‘God help all animal acts at sea on a night lil 
this!’’ The speech was quite inapropos, to be sure, yet 
served to indicate that she had not been annoyed, and sl 
actually came to pat me on the shoulder as I stood up fro 
the wreck. ; : 

I was quick with apologies for what might well have bee 
called my carelessness, but she silenced me, saying in a lo\ 
theatrical manner, “‘Remember, Jack Dalton, if this chi 
lives you are a beggar! So meet me at the old skating rir 
at twenty minutes to seven and see that you have tl 
papers with you. Not another word! Now go!” 

It will readily be understood that I was anxious not | 
try too far such superb good humor, and that, though 
would have preferred to play the bass drum when it w: 
suggested that my employment be changed, I yet co 
sented to enact the réle of Moowoo rather than continue } 
tasks where the danger of really distressing my employ 
seemed daily to increase. 

Roswell was the first to suggest me in this réle. ‘He c 
put under that stuff,” he said. ‘“And me—I’m dog-tired 
doing the apple sauce every time a new farmer comes in 

This was at our evening meal, and after a brief consult 
tion it was agreed that I should, the next day, enact tl 
Wild Man from the Madagascar Lowlands. j 

“It’s kind of a shame he can’t use some of his talki 
act,’’ remarked Irene, “‘though his stuff would probably | 
over their heads. But at that, he’ll show you boys a thir 
or two. I bet he’ll build the part up so you won’t know it 

It was this whole-souled partisanship that made meT 
solve to give my best to the réle, in which I would otherw1 
have felt but a languid interest, especially after James he 
said, ‘Well, anyway, he can’t forget to be on the job, at 
there’s nothing to stumble over and nothing to drop exce| 
his accent.”’ 

This doubtless worthy fellow with his broad red face, h 
tilted bowler hat, his shirt of a wide pink stripe with a te 

(Continued on Page 28) ~ 
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French Toast with Fresh Peaches 


Dip slices of dry bread into a mix- 
ture of milk and eggs. Fry in Swift's 
“Silverleaf’’? Brand Pure Lard until 
well browned. Serve with fresh 
peaches which have been sweetened 


T breakfast, when most appetites need to be 
pampered, fried things must be especially deli- 
cate in flavor. 

That is why so many experienced cooks prefer 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard for frying 
French Toast. It heats evenly and rapidly to a 
high temperature, quickly producing a crust and 
thus insuring both crispness and delicacy. 


The new ‘‘Silverleaf’’ carton makes it possible 
for you to measure quantities as needed with- 
out the trouble of leveling spoons and packing 
measuring cups. Simply score the lard as 
shown in the diagram printed on the flap; cut 
it; your measurements are accurate. This is an 


SwiiIts P 
llVerleaf” Bra! 


Pure Lard 


Swift « Company 
U.S.A. 


exclusive ‘‘Silverleaf’’ convenience 


Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard is always 
uniform, always pure. Creamy smooth, it is ideal 
for shortening as well as for frying. 


You can buy Swift’s ‘“‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure 
Lard at your grocer’s or butcher’s. It comes in 
sanitary one-pound cartons, with the convenient 
diagram on the open flap to make measuring easy, 
or in pails of 2, 4, and 8 pounds. 


: Swift & Company 


at 


“Best to buy for 
bake or fry”’ 


wift’s “Silverleaf”? Brand Pure Lard 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
large diamond lighting its front, and his always half- 
smoked cigar cold and nauseous, had shown a gift for 
irritating me ever since his cheap banter about my loss of 
the bass drum. Yet I concealed my annoyance. 

“My dear old sap,’”’ I urbanely said, “I was engaged in 
skinning Iowa prettily for some weeks before I met you, and 
if I cannot go past with this neat hokum skit in one, then I 
am not the bonehead I have been reliably told Iam. Stick 
around and catch my act tomorrow, you poor fish!” 

This sarcastic sally aroused hearty laughter at the ex- 
pense of James, even the discomfited fellow himself being 
obliged to join in as he retorted, “Some little wise-cracker 
yourself, ain’t you, Jas? Allright, allright, old sportsman!” 
Though I had felt no compunction in rebuking him, I was 
glad to note he could take a joke on himself. 

Very early the next morning J attired myself in the 
scanty garb of the wild man and Roswell affixed my girdle 
of human hair, the frightful wig, the necklace of teeth, and 
painted my map after the fashion of the lowest Madagascar 
natives. Almost at once I began to feel myself in the part, 
as these artists say. I had truly a violent face when Ros- 
well finished with the pigments, and was not surprised 
when my associates, on viewing me, professed the liveliest 
admiration for my desperate appearance. 

“We better give him a dog tryout,” suggested James, ‘“‘to 
see if he can put the other stuff by,”’ and, this being agreed 
upon, we all went into the tent, where I mounted the plat- 
form and seized the knotted war club. First, I was asked to 
make the growling sounds. Being in excellent voice I did 
this acceptably, even James approving. 

But the real enthusiasm was not aroused until, on getting 
an office from Roswell, I rose to perform the Madagascene 
dance. I had kept in reserve my knowledge of any lan- 


guage but theirs, and I now launched into the Vedic hymn, 


which I delivered with the impassioned fervor of a man 
truly wild, while, in executing the simple dance step I had 
already learned—believing these yaps of the hinterland 
would be unable to distinguish it as a dance of the North 
American aboriginal—I gruntingly chanted Greek iambics 
as I lifted my feet and brandished the club. The result was 
even more than I had dared hope. My associates ap- 
plauded me to the echo, nor was the difficult James less 
pleased than the others as they all quite overwhelmed me 
with their felicitations. I had put it under. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” cried Irene, ‘‘that he’d build up 
the part? Look what he’s done to it! He’s a wilder man 


right now than Stan ever was, even after he got neuritis. 
I tell you people, we better put this lad under contract be- 
fore someone else grabs him.” 

“‘Do it again, Jas,’”’ requested Stanley, and, nothing loth, 
I repeated the hymn and recited for the good chap some 
stirring lines of Greek. ‘‘ Well, well, I’ll be darned,” he ad- 
mitted when I had finished. ‘‘That stuff would certainly 
get me. It sounds like a regular language.” 

“‘Ain’t it the truth?”’ agreed Irene. ‘‘I bet he’s got a lot 
more tricks up his sleeve too.”’ 

“Tt certainly clicks,’ admitted James, while Roswell 
with a winning modesty asserted that the part had never 
really been done before. With this promising debut I began 
a new professional career. The flocks of eggs and sailors 
soon began arriving, and after half a dozen shows I felt 
at home in my new role, being confident that I brought 
fresh touches to the work that neither Stanley nor Roswell 
had ever thought of. We truly packed them inside, as 
James said, and this entirely just critic was even generous 
enough to admit that he could put more jazz [gravy] into 
his apple sauce because of knowing that he had back of him 
a sound attraction that would not disappoint his public. 
He said it helped a spieler to know he was giving the suck- 
ers [poor fish] an even break. 

In but one slight detail did I prove remiss—the making 
of change when money was paid for the photographs—and 
I readily admitted that fiscal transactions of this sort had 
ever been beyond me. My shortage at the noon intermis- 
sion proved to be in the neighborhood of seven dollars and 
eighty cents; it was supposed I had taken a one-dollar spot 
for a five, besides giving too many coins back for halves and 
quarters.. It was Irene who solved what promised to be an 
insuperable objection to my continuance in the rdle. 

“Hasy,’’ she declared with her wide certainty of manner. 
“Just lay out a row of chicken feed [fractional kale] on the 
platform and let the buddies make their own change. It’ll 
look better, too. I never did like the idea of this shaggy 
bird from the jungle being so hick about everything else 
and plumb wise about money. And nobody’d have the 
heart to cheat a poor wild man. Try it out and see if you 
don’t check up proper tonight.” 

This astute plan was adopted after some demur, and her 
prediction came true, as the photographs gone were found 
at night to be exactly paid for by the money left. I was 
agreeably relieved by the device. In the first place, I did 
not care for the photograph, as, quite naturally, it did me 
no sort of justice, and to unbend from my barbaric austerity 
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for the purpose of handing back small silver to my ¢ 
mirers had extremely irked me. Now I could retain 1 Ir 
distant manner, appear finely unconscious of the br’: 
trade at my feet. And no one, as Irene, with her flair }. 
mob psychology, had promised, was base enough to ¢f 
fraud a poor wild man. 

Ere my first week had passed, however, I found mys} 
in full sympathy with the attitude of Roswell toward t}, 
line of work. It was not only monotonous—I had he! 
forbidden to have a magazine with me—but the actual |, 
bor of the oft-repeated dance was fatiguing, while the eo 
stant strain of keeping in character, both before and aft 
the dance, I found to tell on my nerves. Stanley, | 
example, whom I had first seen in the part, would rel 
during the sale of the photographs; it was at such a m| 
ment J had perceived that he could not be really as wild | 
the banner pretended. But this letting down was som 
thing my own artistic standards would not permit, ey: 
though the ordeal told after twelve hours. ( 

It was but fair, I thought, that Roswell should spell y)| 
the following week while I took his place at the drur, 
which entailed no mental strain whatever. I was awa| 
that the rdle of the wild man would suffer in his hands, ;| 
he had never given it serious thought. But to play it de! 
in and out, from ten in the morning till ten at night, throv 
ing one’s best energies constantly into it, was too much {| 
ask of any artist, and I determined to say as much. | 

On Saturday, our last day at this stand, I received, du. 
ing the supper intermission, fifteen bucks as my stipeni 
and went to my dressing room in the van to place the bil, 
in my street clothing. While engaged in pinning them int 
a coat pocket I came upon an unopened letter from Soon: 

which had at some time been given to me, and this I Jo; 
no time in reading, as I had grown anxious about my frien 


“Dear Al,” he wrote: ‘‘I am in Minnesota and o1 
trouble is over. Your old college chum has gone home t 
Chi. At least he said he was, but at that he has a erook 
eye and right now I would just as soon trust myself on 
cobweb stretched across the Miss. river. But it’s our nes 
move, and will state facts in plain words. Well I tease 
the nut from town to town and every town he did his Fai 
water Blues number, me pretending like I never saw hin 

“Then we make this Jay Center and I think it is fa 
enough because these fur-bearing Swedes have been hunte 
so they are shy. What had ought to be—a two-year 

(Continued on Page 30) 


I Seized My Club, Recited the Vedic Gem and Performed My Dance, Never, I am Sure, More Effectively 
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Hupmobile 


The big advantages of the front end chain 
drive in the Hupmobile motor are that it is 
quiet, there is only one chain, only one 
adjustment, and no sprockets in mesh. The 
chain is chrome nickel steel, running on 
three large sprockets; well lubricated and 
thoroughly protected from grit and dust. 
Hupmobile is a pioneer in the use of 
front end chain rather than gear drive, 
having employed this method since 1911. 
Chain drive is now the prevailing 
practice among cars of the highest price. 


~ Quality pecie 
That Establishes 


Hupmobile Value 


My average automobile buyer is at the 
nercy of his impressions, which may or 
nay not be a true index of value. 


Zven a demonstration ride is not con- 
slusive; it proves nothing but immediate 
serformance—leaving the buyer to learn 
rom experience the real facts about the 
var’ s durability. 


ie ) Now You Can 
KE Get the Proof 


Right there is the vital importance of 
the Hupmobile parts display. 


In this parts display, Hupmobile spreads 
sfore you, not a series of sales points, 
but the cold-steel facts. 


Here you can see the parts themselves— 
you can check their quality and fineness. 


Thus Hupmobile leaves nothing open to 
doubt; nor do we try to persuade you— 
we simply set out to prove, in the most 
emphatic way possible, Hupmobile’s 
endurance by proving its source. 


The Only 
Proof of Value 


We know, and you know, that one car 
either has better parts and better work- 
manship than others in its price class, 
or it has not. 


We know, and you know, that the length 
of service and the kind of service you 
get from a car depend absolutely upon 
what’s in the car, and upon nothing else. 


So we ask you to go to the Hupmobile 
dealer near you and examine the 
parts display. 


No other way can give you so much in 
the way of quality proof. 


Your Sure 
Protection 


You will convince yourself, as thousands 
have been convinced, that Hupmobile is 
far and away a better car than its price 
alone would indicate. You will be abso- 
lutely sure of the mechanical superiority 
of Hupmobile over any other car in the 
world at anywhere near its price. 


Over and over again people have said 
that these Hupmobile parts displays 
established Hupmobile superiority so 
definitely that there was no other car 
left for them to buy. 


Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupp 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

season declared by Congress to give them a chance to 
forget the bitter past, though I will say, old pal, I got 
many a fine pelt to put in my collection of same. (Ha, 
Ha!) But I had to put in another side line consisting of 
the Hercules Little-Giant Vitalizer or Hindu Wizard Pill, 
warranted to renew the tired business man after his spring 
plowing. 

“ Anyway I was going to stage the blowoff in this town 
on account of tough sledding even with the Hercules Pill 
that will make a colt out of you if took often. 

“So you see this other Indian, his name is Geo, Cook 
and says he comes from K. C. and is a good decent tramp 
when sober but give him enough to wet his lips and the 
ship has left port to go down with all hands. Well he 
watches this poor kloof wave his flag at us in disorderly 
conduct for a thousand miles and listens to what I say 
about him to myself, and got it into his deformed mind I 
would like for the scoundrel to be killed or something, and 
having had a couple of shots this night, he climbed out of 
the bus while I was closing the show and run across the 
street in a wild manner, waving his tommyhawk at the 
poor mutt, like saying he had something of his own to 
wave and it ain’t no flag either. So your sleuth turned 
and run up the street till he come to a tree by the sidewalk 
which he climbed like a monkey and straddled a limb and 
starts squealing it is all for the honor of this flag and good 
old Fairwater and so forth. 

““Well this Geo. Cook cannot shin up a tree too good, 
probably, so the poor mad inebriate stands at the foot and 
barks like a dog for this outlaw to come down just once 
and says with tears running down his face I will throw 
away this little hatchet and kill you with my bare hands 
like a man. It was going on good when I got there and a 
crowd making funny cracks and sicking this Geo. Cook 
wild Indian on his prey. So I get them both gentled and 
tell old Geo. he will get us in wrong if he kills any one in 
public and I make him go back to the car and then I coax 
this lizard to the ground and tell him to come have a nice 
talk. 

“So we go back to the car and I say now take a good 
long look at this mangy old road-runner and see if he is 
anyone you recognize and the fathead looked at old Geo. 
and says why, I admit I never been more astounded in all 
my life and it has come on me like a bolt out of the blue 
because I was certain this was some one totally different 
from what it undoubtedly is. 

“So I says all well enough, Mr. Fairweather, but I don’t 
want you to make any more of these heinous mistakes in 
personal identity and I had old Geo. tell his name and how 
he hails from K. C. and the prune says I am convinced 
beyond the shadow of any doubt that I have been deceived 
because this is some other party than I was sure it was 
going to be. Oh, Mr. Fairweather, I says, I see it all now. 
You must have took him for a poor old fish I once had do- 
ing Indian stuff for me at one time. 

“Oh, yes, beyond any shadow of a doubt, he says in a 
refined and talkative manner. You had with you one who 
I was watching to see if no harm should come to him with- 
out betraying his confidence until he should get back to 
his right senses but I am sorry now I did not betray his 
confidence in the first instance and get him safely took care 
of before the bird had flown. 

**T do not know what he meant, Al, and I am not prying 
into your affairs; I am simply giving you his exact words. 
Well, I says, I guess now you see you have wasted your 
sweetness on a desert by waving that dofunny at poor old 
Geo. here till you got him so annoyed he can hardly keep 
his hands off of you and would not have done so tonight 
if you had not been a good climber. 

“‘T thank you for your polite interference, he says, and I 
wish to apologize gravely for the bitter feeling I have 
caused and could you inform me where this first party that 
I thought this party was has gone to? 

“Why, yes, I says frankly. He become so awfully crazy 
I couldn’t do a thing with him so he got him a mean- 
looking six-gun and a one way ticket to Canada and say 
he was going to this here Hudsons Bay to shoot mush rats. 

“T wouldn’t tell everyone I says but you say you are his 
friend and well-wisher and I think I know an honest man 
when I see one. Only one thing, I says, in case you go to 
this here Hudsons bay looking for him, be very careful, not 
that you look so much like a mush rat but,the old repro- 
bate would take a shot at you at all events because you 
made him so peevish with your flag and I would hate to 
see the old toad have murder on his soul even if you was so 
crazy no jury would hang you but only have a Dr. sentence 
you to a couple of years for reasonable insanity in some 
good institute. 

“Well the bird promised to be careful but at that, Al, I 
can’t dope him out, because when all is said and done he is 
nutty clear through and raved on about he being devoted 
to your best interests on account of some one-cylinder hick 
college that he is devoted to the best interests of body and 
soul and his job of hounding you was a sacred commission 
and he could never forgive himself for letting you escape 
through his fingers. But I said Cheer up; Roscoe, because 
anyway the rest of us will forgive you a plenty. 
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“So no more at present, old Pal and we will soon be 
sporting again in the world’s best game preserve par ex- 
cellence because this old road-runner Geo. has stuck to one 
job his limit. All this dried sturgeon wants to do is nothing 
and then talk all day about the man he used to be in little 
old K. C. Now for Pete’s sake don’t you set a foot outside 
of the pretty yard where I left you and I will soon redeem 
you from that fair sex with the sewing machine. 

“Your friend Sooner Jackson. 
“Scout, Guide and Interpreter. 
“Parties took care of (Ha, Ha!)” 


Twice I read the amazing screed, feeling a sharp annoy- 
ance that I had come upon it so late. Indeed, but for the 
accident of my going to pin the bills in a pocket I might 
never have had this cheering word from my friend. He 
had indeed a gift for strategy and cunningly had he baffled 
the pestilential Meigs. Moreover he had read the creature 
truly. Bertrand Meigs might have proceeded to Chi., but 
he would not stay there. No doubt at this moment he was 
intrepidly searching for me over the tundra and igloos of 
the Far North, where, I gleefully reflected, his insensate 
persistence would be rewarded as it so richly deserved. 
At last I was free from a haunting dread of discovery by 
those who would have haled me back to my prison. While 
the well-meaning but impossible Meigs toiled on into 
frozen desolation, perishing at last, perhaps, for want of 
pemmican or other native food, I could resume with 
Sooner my chosen career. 

Almost any hour, now, this perfect comrade might be 
along. I delightedly pictured his astonishment and admira- 
tion when I should recount my unexpected triumphs after 
going out on my own. He had believed I was not to be 
trusted beyond the camp ground. How little he had known 
my inner resources! 

While I thus pleasantly mused I was recalled to the 
present by a summons from Stanley. It was time for the 
evening shows. As I paused for a word with Irene at the 
kitchen door I could not forbear telling her I had received 
glad news from my best friend. 

“That’s good, old scout,”’ she replied; then, regarding 
me humorously, she added, ‘‘It’s all right to be a swell 
dresser on and off, but why the cheaters on Moowoo, the 
terrible man-eater?’’? Nothing escaped her keen eyes. I 
had forgotten to remove my spectacles, which I now did as 
I thanked her for the reminder. 

“That’s right,’’ she applauded. 
every day in every way.” 

As the splendid creature paused there in all her struc- 
tural magnificence, peering so cordially at me, I was re- 
minded that this was characteristic of her. She would 
always be flitting from one bit of human behavior to an- 
other, observing, praising, deriding, but never tarrying. 
She was, I thought, like a humming bird that seems to halt 
in mid-air, its delicate wings beating so rapidly they be- 
come invisible, sipping briefly from many blossoms. 

To my work that night I brought a new energy and, if 
possible, a finer interpretive finish, The menace of Meigs 
had always lurked at the back of my mind and had no 
doubt hampered my work even when I ceased to be aware 
of it. Now the obsession had been removed and, too, I 
need not longer be subjected to the almost continuous 
strain of my present rendition. Ishould presently be doing 
another character that did not so steadily drain my ener- 
gies. 

For some time, at least, I put this new fire into my work. 
Then, instantly I felt it die out with a sudden pang of reali- 
zation. How would my friend find me? I had gone and 
left him no clew. I was already miles from the spot where 
last seen; tomorrow I should be still more remote. Annoy- 
ance and disgust for this contretemps now seized me. There 
was no one to be blamed, and yet Sooner would have lost 
all trace of me. Perhaps even now he would have given up 
in despair and prevailed upon the road runner, old Geo., to 
continue with him. Nor could I return to the auto camp, 
where doubtless by this time the genuine Addison Simms— 
with a quite proper sense of injury—would be awaiting me 
with his legal representative, who would institute I knew 
not what mortifying litigation, possibly resulting in my 
imprisonment. 

I was a little cheered by remembering I might venture to 
write to Sooner in care of Mrs. Pleasant B. Gale and thus 
apprise him of my whereabouts. This surely would be dis- 
creet. Yet even as I convinced myself of the plan’s wisdom 
I could not free my mind of some very sinister foreboding. 
My finer senses already sharpened by the strain of my 
part, I seemed to become sickeningly aware that a doom of 
some sort impended, though I was never, as it developed, 
anywhere near divining its true and hideous nature. 

Distraught now, fearful of I knew not what, I prayed for 
the evening’s ordeal to end so that I might be free to think 
coolly. The thing seemed interminable; the senseless drum 
beats so close at hand battered upon my tortured ears with 
a maddening effect, while from outside, the mechanical 
speech of James, oily and fatuous, seemed an odious mock- 
ery: ‘Step right in, good pee-pul, and view thees world- 
famiss cur-ee-os-see-tay, thees creecha half an-ee-mal yet 
half hew-min, cap-chad in the low-lan’s of ——” 


“Try to grow wilder 


More than once I determined to endure it no longi | 
was held to my post by that fidelity to an ideal which I d; 
say ever constrains the true artist. How different all mig 
have been had I not clung to this high standard of loyali 
upon how slender a thread of fortuity swings our destj 
moment by moment! My premonition of evil had he 
sharp, yet I let it pass unheeded; let sheer devotion tor 
art shackle me too long to my perilous station. 

Allin an instant I direly knew this—the instant I glane 
up to behold in the forefront of a new flock of eggs the vac 
ous uneasily grinning map of that poor fish, Doctor He 
ingway. Even as I blinked at this appalling spectacle the 
insinuated itself before him from the rear rank of sailors t 
incredible form and the vilely repulsive pan of none oth 
than Bertrand Meigs. 

I still count it an iron devotion to my art that I did n 
instantly flee. I not onlyremained but I seized my club, » 
cited the Vedic gem and performed my dance, neva a 
sure, more effectively. 

The one glance had assured me that both these meddle 
were under no least illusion as to my identity. I note, 
too, that Meigs, detecting me to observe his presence, | 
once and with some precipitation shrank again behind t} 
form of the still childishly gaping Hemingway. Withor 
appearing to doso I permitted myself a certain brandishir | 
of my knotted club in the creature’s direction, which | 
hoped he might take as indicating an intention curbed bu 
for the moment. It is probable that I put this past, for ¢ 
the completion of my dance as the crowd pressed forwari 
I saw the fiend pluck his senile accomplice by the sleeve an 
they withdrew from the tent. | 

Waiting not a moment for the sale of photomaime| 
what was this puerile make-believe to me now?—I droppe 
to the rear of my rostrum, raised the canvas wall and we 
presently running swiftly along the backs of tents. Ne 
did I halt until, breathless, I closed the doors of may, : 
from the inside. 

Hemingway, my betrayer! Again I heard the dodde 
old busybody’s feebly genial chatter about his visitor od 
Chicago who delighted in types—his pleasantly asinin 
‘I must really write to him of you.” Too plainly the inte: 
fering old mutt had lost no time in writing. And he ha 
ruined all! /. 

XVI ; 
Qa for the moment, I quickly removed the fate 
and changed to my disguise as a rustic. Hardly don 
with this I heard a discreet tapping at the door of the van 
and opened it to find my associates anxiously gathere 
there. Noting that we were in darkness I boldly descende: 
to the ground. Why, they demanded, had I walked out 

I was moved to confide my plight to these good peop 
True, I must still dissemble at one point, but I could 
my danger sufficiently plain; indeed I succeeded in doin 
so with but a few words. It was remarkable how quick! 
they understood that I was a hunted man, and again, a 
with Sooner Jackson, I perceived how ready the bd 
world was to protect its own. q 

““A plain-clothes man, eh?’’ demanded Stanley. | 

“T did not note his dress tonight,” I rejoined, “thoug! 
usually it is anything but plain. He runs to loudish ch 
and cravats of the flashiest sort.’’ 

“From Chicago, you say?’’ asked James. 

“Yes,’’ I replied. “You see, I knocked off a coup. e 0 
guys back there, but I don’t need to tell you they gravel 
required it. I didn’t turn the old staff loose until it had t 
be done.”’ 

I realized that this created rather a sensation. “Mer ry! 
exclaimed Irene. ‘‘But why didn’t he make the pinch righ 
there?”’ 

“It’s this way,’’ I explained. ‘‘He lacks as yet some 0 
the goods on me; meantime he is following my trail in th 
most vicious manner, and any moment he is liable to com: 
with a couple of bulldogs and pinch me thoroughly. “ 
morrow, wherever we are, he will be there watching m 

“You mean he’ll follow this show?” she took me A 
sharply. ip 

“Exactly. He has pursued me over some of the bes 
hunting preserves in this sportsman’s paradise. Iti is i 
possible to shake him off. One thinks one has—but 
hasn’t. He is always there.’’ 

Irene stood a moment in deep thought, the three other 
regarding her hopefully. The men, as eager as she to assis 
me, yet looked up to her, as I saw must be their custom i 
emergencies. At last she spoke briskly and with none 0 
her accustomed levity. . « 

“Listen, people, I found it out this afternoon; the u 
Reddick show will pass us tonight about two hours up 
road. They’ll be making their jump. Joe Feiber ve 
and said we got so close together because Gus got our rout 
wrong; he was nearly playing against us next week. Noy 
this is the dope: Stan, you hustle over and borrow that ¢ 
of the snake concession a few minutes till I run up to th 
nearest telephone. While I’m gone you boys get every 
thing struck and loaded. You, Jas, you come into our ¢ Zz) 
and keep the door shut till I get back.” ' 

No one thought of disputing or even questioning tk 
orders. After a long time within the dark ear, listenir 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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ye heli you choose a car, 


The automatically lubricated Buick 
Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine is 
recognized the world over as the 
most powerful type of engine that has 
ever been developed. 


The Buick spring suspension, 
low-pressure tires and even 


balance provide a comfort that 
has yet to be surpassed. 


A single glance at any Buick is sure 
to show its extraordinary grace and 
power. Closer inspection reveals that 
this beauty goes through and through. 
Upholstery, interior appointments and 
body finish are conspicuous examples. 


The greater safety of Buick four- 
wheel brakes goes without saying. 
The mechanical perfection that 
characterizes Buick’s braking system 
provides a driving safety that is 
endorsed by motorists everywhere. 


Wherever you may travel, Buick 
authorized service is close at hand. 
This service is on a flat-rate basis 
and according to rigid Buick fac- 
tory standards. 
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place in commerce and industry will soon 

make present business practices unrec- 
ognizable in the light of tomorrow’s man- 
agement methods. Many transactions today are of such 
magnitude that they could not have been comprehended 
by the corporation executive of no more than a decade 
ago. So rapid has been the growth of various industries 
in the United States that we can now point to a single 
corporation having 140,000 employes—a concern that 
uses 4300 tons of steel, 127,000 yards of cloth and 72,055 
square feet of glass daily. In some instances the render- 
ing of decisions has reached such a high degree of im- 
portance that the boards of directors of many companies 
are composed of men of wide experience who have no 
official position in the actual operating end of the busi- 
ness. The thought is that this avoids the danger of having 
on the board of directors employes who would be inclined 
to favor appropriations or courses of action that would be 
of benefit to their own particular departments, very often 
at the expense of the welfare of the company as a whole. 

No matter how farsighted or vigilant an executive may 
be today, it is impossible for him always to forecast with 
accuracy the developments that lie just ahead. The in- 
troduction of prohibition into our country has provided a 
situation that is being watched with the closest attention 
by the national leaders in other countries. They look upon 
this question as one that is economic rather than moral, 
and realize that if we add materially to our efficiency 
through making the sale of liquor illegal they will be forced 
to accept prohibition also in order that they may compete 
with us in industry and commerce. 

When automobiles came into use we never dreamed they 
would cause such traffic congestion, and certainly no one 
anticipated that it would be only a short time until in our 
big cities we would have to consider the practicability of 
installing elevators in our large office buildings so that the 
roofs of these structures might be used to provide acres of 
parking space. 

When electricity was first introduced for lighting not 
even the pioneers in the business realized what revolu- 
tionary changes this new form of energy would bring about 
in our everyday life. Now ten cents’ worth of electricity 
will drive a sewing machine for twenty hours, clip five 
horses or twenty-five sheep, light three cigars a day for five 
years, heat a flatiron for three hours, incubate 250 eggs, 
milk twenty cows, chop one-half ton of straw or churn 
440 pounds of butter. 


he radical changes that are now taking 


Gauging the Bosses 


S A MATTER of fact, there is a growing necessity for 
acceptance of the view that business managers must be 
qualified to handle commercial and industrial matters very 
much as we require proofs of training and ability on the 
part of engineers, physicians, lawyers and practically all 
members of professional fraternities. The close relation- 
ships in industry and the wide effects on the general public 
of the exercise of bad judgment in the conduct of everyday 
business are rendering it more and more necessary for us 
to eliminate executive incompetence. We invoke the law 
to protect us from the medical quack. We make our 
attorneys secure permission from proper authorities before 
they can go into the business of handing out legal advice. 
Engineers in various states are being compelled to take out 
licenses and show cause why they should be allowed to 
practice, and we even go through the form of demanding 
that drivers of motor cars prove their fitness to handle 
safely such machines before being permitted to operate 
them on the public highways. Why this lack of any 
measure to determine managerial knowledge and ability? 
The safety of our national life and present form of gov- 
ernment depends most of all on the degree of prosperity 
and contentment that is attained by the rank and file of 
our country’s workers. It is an understanding of this truth 
that is causing the leaders of American industry to seek 
reliable methods for estimating and evaluating the 
achievements of bosses, big and little. Though we cannot 
utilize thermometers, stethoscopes and blood-pressure in- 
struments to determine the managerial ability of an indi- 
vidual in the same way that a doctor ascertains a person’s 
state of health, we can apply statistical tests showing 
labor turnover, safety records, strikes and other kinds of 
definite evidence to disclose executive efficiency and reveal 
to what degree leadership and statesmanship have been 
exercised in operating a human organization. 

It costs thirty-nine cents to distribute a dollar’s worth of 
hardware today, compared with a distribution cost of 
twenty-seven cents for the same articles five years ago. 
This is due to the fact that hardware manufacturers and 
dealers have been slow in recognizing the need for simpli- 
fication and standardization. In order to prove this 
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statement it is only necessary to* point out that the cost of 
distributing a dollar’s worth of groceries is twenty-four 
cents at the present time, or exactly what it was five years 
ago. In other words, the grocery people have managed to 
keep their costs stationary while the distribution charges for 
hardware have materially advanced. Of course, the gro- 
cer’s stock turnover is about seven times a year, which 
compares with two times for the hardware dealer; but the 
fact remains that the better condition existing in the gro- 
cery field has resulted largely from a policy of simplifying 
details and of throwing overboard many unnecessary ad- 
juncts. 

All about us are examples of waste that emphasize the 
need of standardization. The ideal for which every pro- 
duction manager should strive is small variety and large 
volume. Increased productive effectiveness is practically 
always in direct ratio to simplification of output. But 
this does not mean that in order to simplify, every com- 
pany must reduce all its products to a common pattern. 
Standardization can be carried to a foolish extreme that 
will render injury rather than benefit. However, since it 
has been carefully estimated that America’s avoidable 
waste is at least 25 per cent, it must be plain that there is 
urgent need for remedies to reduce this heavy loss. 


Savings Through Standardization 


HAT considerable progress is being made along lines of 

standardization is evidenced by accomplishments in 
many fields. For example, the dealers in underwear are at- 
tempting to reduce the number of sizes of hosiery boxes 73 
per cent—that is, from 192 sizes of containers to fifty. By 
merely using a different method or style of folding the 
half hose, it is possible to add to the strength of the con- 
tainer and save 14 per cent of space. This means also a 
reduction of storage space in warehouse, mill and store, 
smaller shipping cases, lower freight and express charges, 
and a lower cost for hosiery boxes. An old and established 
bakery in a big Eastern city had built up a large business 
in two brands of bread. The management decided that it 
would be advantageous to establish a third brand which 
would eventually supplant the two others and give the 
company a single product. A clever advertising campaign 
was started and the plan worked out successfully. The 
company now sells but one kind of bread, and the result 
has been a material reduction in costs. 

A large hat-manufacturing concern had established its 
business on a policy of producing a wide variety of styles, 
and as a result the company soon fell under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. After reorganization this concern simplified its 
line, stopped producing untrimmed hats and concentrated 
all its manufacturing efforts upon the creation of a stand- 
ard line of trimmed hats, every one to sell at one price, 
three dollars. Suffice it to say that this departure in 
practice has given the company a high ranking among 
businesses whose sales are listed in the $1,000,000 class. 

Another company, which manufactures display cases, is 
running ahead of many of its competitors by adhering 
closely to standardization of methods and products. It 
makes only cases of one size, one wood, one color, one 
quality, one style and one price. When we add to this that 
the concern is engaged in quantity production, it is not 
surprising that its workmen are among the best paid in 
the industry. The company’s market is wide, since it in- 
cludes some 800,000 retailers; but the corporation’s fixed 
principle is never to allow any salesman to overload the 
dealer. Through continuous advertising the management 
has largely overcome the belief that plate-glass display 
cases are not economical for small stores. 

Standardization has been applied with benefit to many 
kinds of business, running all the way from a simplification 
of styles of steel pens to the standardization of belting for 
oil wells. However, the field of possible development for 
this practice is so extensive that it may be said scarcely to 
have been touched. For instance, let us take the shoe 
business, where there is said to be a loss of more than 35 
per cent as a result of the prevalent idea that the products 
of our shoe factories must always be novel and different. 
One investigator says that 80 per cent of the turnover in 
shoes is in thirty-eight varieties, 16 per cent is in an addi- 
tional forty-seven varieties, and the remaining 4 per cent 
adds several dozen extreme styles to the already large 
total. Another investigation showed that of more than 100 
varieties of shoes sold, 70 per cent of the sales were on 
twenty sizes, while the remaining 30 per cent of sales in- 
cluded a far greater number of sizes. This examination 
showed that one pair of shoes in any style in size 8 C has 
an asset value ten times greater than the newest style in 


size 5 D. All-of which makes it plain iat 
much advantage would accrue to the eect 
dustry from a material increase in simplif- 
tion of both styles and sizes in shoes, 
Never has there been a time when there was such nid 
for brains and ingenuity in management. If we te 
isolated cases it is not difficult to discover any numbe f 
novel schemes and ideas; but the trouble is that this s:\¢ 
skill and aptness do not prevail generally throughout |e 
whole field of industry. One manager took hold c'g 
company that used a large number of motor trucks y 
distributing its products. He found that the company’s |- 
nual premium for insurance against accident was $24,()), 
so he undertook immediately to reduce the compar g 
accident record from the operation of trucks with the res ¢ 
that insurance costs have been reduced $10,000 a ye. 
Accident-prevention campaigns hold similar mon- 
saving possibilities for hundreds of other companies t 
pay heavily for protection against truck accidents. 
One progressive manager uses portable electric machi s 
in the performance of much work formerly done by ha . 
These portable machines can be taken to the work p 
moved about as required, and operate at top speed j: 
moment the switch is thrown. The use of such machijs 
has also made it possible to do away with considera » 
shafting and belting, while at the same time they prov > 
a cleaner, safer and more efficient plant. This same exe)- 
tive has largely overcome the disadvantage of speciali- 
tion by organizing and maintaining a number of trair| 
workers: who, in reality, are handy men, having a f} 
knowledge of practically all phases of the company’s ne 
eral scheme of operations. In building up this corps | 
utility workers the plan is to have each of these han) 
men work a short time in one department after anoth| 
A further innovation is a department which perfor} 
ever so many personal duties for the workers, there 
making it unnecessary for employes to stay away in| 
work in order to attend to such matters. This service « 
partment takes care of the payment of miscellaneous bil | 
such as the charges for gas, telephone, light, water, tax, 
insurance and bills for purchases made on the installme 
plan. This service is operated on a strictly cash basis, T | 
worker hands the money over to the personal-service ¢ 
partment, and the company, of course, makes no dedu 
tion from the pay envelope. In settling utility bills, t 
payments are bunched into a lump sum and the compai 
sends its check to cover the entire lot. Deposits are ma 
for employes carrying savings accounts in different banl 
and information is supplied to those seeking to make sa 
investments. Other help includes notary service, legal a 
vice and aid in all recreational activities. , 


Finger-Printing Applicants for Work 


N ORDER to have a permanent system of employe regi 

tration that is proof against fraud, this concern uses tl 
finger prints of workers to provide records that are i 
fallible. The scheme is in the hands of the employme: 
department and has proved its worth in preventing dup 
cations of workers’ records, and has not only foster 
high morale but has established the average grade of er 
ployes on a higher level. The finger-print system makes 
always possible for a company to settle the identity of a1 
employe who is working under the name of another ma 
Large corporations now require most applicants to pa 
physical, mental and experience tests, and in a number 
instances other workers than those who passed the exam 
nations have reported for service. 

Another successful manager says there is no safe sho 
cut to high production. He favors incentive methods 
payment for workers, but says that such an appeal w 
only bring maximum results when the facilities in the shi 
are such that it is possible for the employe to produce 
big day’s work, and when existing conditions are of su 
a character that the worker’s mind will be possessed of 
real desire to produce. Though incentive methods a 
essential, it should be recognized that less than 25 per ce 
of the increase in production resulting from modern met 
ods has been secured through an added effort on the pa 
of the individual. The direct labor cost in most industri 
represents less than 40 per cent of the total cost. Ther 
fore if the provision of an incentive increases the produ 
tion of the operative 25 per cent, this means that such 
scheme cannot effect a saving of more than 10 per cen 
The point is that though incentive methods are splendi 
they certainly are not a panacea for all industrial ills. 

This same boss warns against the danger of picking mé 
for promotion simply because they have shown brillian 
in a certain line of work. He calls such employes speci 
job men, and asserts that they do not make so good exec 
tives as those workers who are less skillful at a single tai 
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Beware of Substitutes! 


Don’t be misled into buying 
some other material. repre- 
sented as Go/d-Seal Congoleum. 
Insist that the Gold Seal appear 
on the face of the goods you 
buy. Itistheonly way by which 
you can be sure of getting the 
genuine, guaranteed, nation- 
ally advertised Go/d-Seal Con- 
goleum. And remember, the 
Gold Seal gives you the assur- 
ance of our liberal pledge of 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back.” 


en 


“Mother was that Magic Carpet 
as pretty as our Congoleum Aug De 


So artistic, so sanitary, so durable, so easy 
to clean! Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are 
truly the magical solution of the housewife’s 
floor-covering problems. 


They mean such a saving in housework that 
there’s time for the things you really enjoy— 
for outdoor recreation, the worthwhile book, 
play with the children. 


Seamless—Waterproof 


These all-round serviceable rugs are made 
with a smooth, seamless surface which cannot 
be penetrated by dust, dirt or spilled things. 
They are waterproof and mothproof. And 
cleaning them is the work of but a few mo- 
ments with a damp mop—in a twinkling 
your rug is as spotless as new. 


Elaborate Oriental motifs, delicate chintz- 
like effects, neat tiles, mosaics or wood-block 


Gad Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
Art-RuGs 
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reproductions—so varied are the charming 
patterns that you can have these labor-saving 
rugs in every room in the house. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 
on the floor without tacks, cement or any 
other kind of fastening. They never curl up 
or kick up at the edges or corners to trip un- 
wary feet. And with all these advantages, 
the prices are very low. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 11% x3 ft. $ .60 
7%x 9 ft. 11.25 attheright)ismadeinall ,° om A 

9 x 9 ft. 13.50. sizes. The other patterns 3 BS ft. 1.40 
9 
$) 


ioe) 


x 10% ft. 15.75 illustrated are made in reeatiog WEE 
x12 ft. 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED....... Montreal 


Interesting Free Booklet 


“Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs,” a very interesting book- 
let by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful Congoleum patterns in their ac- 
tual full colors. Drop a line to our nearest 
office today for your copy. It will gladly 
be sent to you free. 


Above is shown Pattern 
No. 321. The 6 x 9 ft. 
size costs only $9.00 


Pattern 
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No. 518 


Pattern 
No. 534 
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(Continued from Page 32) ; 
but have a more general knowledge of a 
variety of operations. The efficiency of the 
fellow who has shown a remarkable apti- 
tude for some particular job is usually low- 
ered under responsibility. The men who 
possess ability to gain a working knowledge 
of many things are thought to be far less 
erratic and much more dependable in man- 
agerial positions than the special-job or 
brilliant workers. 

It was this executive who inaugurated 
the plan of using motion pictures to impress 
his employes with the importance of exer- 
cising caution and care in the performance 
of every task. One picture for salesmen 
showed how a slip of the pen in filling out 
an order blank caused a waste of more 
than two hours and a real money loss to 
the company of more than ten dollars.» In 
one of this company’s big plants a vacation 
experiment was undertaken and the entire 
works shut down for two weeks in the mid- 
dle of the summer. The manager is highly 
pleased with the outcome of the plan and 
proposes to extend the scheme to other 
plants. He says that when employes go 
away for a vacation a few at a time, those 
who go early in the summer need another 
vacation before the end of the hot season. 
The vacation period is looked upon as an 
annual shutdown for repairs. Also during 
this time of idleness the plan is to keep a 
skeleton force of workers on hand to care 
for emergency orders. Employes who have 
been in the company’s service for a pre- 
scribed length of time receive vacation pay, 
half of which is advanced to them on the 
last day of work and the other half upon 
their return. 

One of our most successful industrial 
leaders has made a careful study of ways 
and means, not only to persuade his em- 
ployes to save their money but to use their 
savings later to the best advantage. In 
one district he incorporated a savings-and- 
loan association, conducted in accordance 
with the state’s banking laws, but not serv- 
ing as part of his company’s organization. 
Of course, only employes of the concern 
and members of their families are eligible 
as shareholders. These individual stock- 
holders get the use of the capital at ad- 
vantageous rates of interest, and finally the 
profits from loans are distributed as divi- 
dends back to the employe shareholders. 
In this plan they not only save their money 
but use it and get the profits from its use. 

The shares of this loan association can be 
purchased on the installment plan, and 
they mature in seven years. At any time 
before the shares mature the holders may 
borrow from the association on their per- 
sonal note up to 80 per cent of the amount 
paid in plus the accredited dividends. This 
permits the shareholder to meet any 
emergency without permanently breaking 
off his savings program. The employes 
who hold the stock may draw out at any 
time; but should they do so before the 
shares mature, 20 per cent of the dividends 
apportioned to the withdrawn shares is 
forfeited and reverts to the association. 


Solving the Miss-or-Mrs. Problem 


At another plant of this same company 
a thrift experiment is under way, in which 
the corporation encourages saving by is- 
suing, upon request, thrift notes to the 
employes. These notes are printed on stock 
that gives them the appearance of a val- 
uable and attractive certificate, and they 
are issued in any amount from ten dollars 
up in multiples of five dollars. Each note 
pays 6 per cent interest and is a preferred 
liability of the company. On its back is an 
interest table for amounts up to $100 and 
is figured out for periods of from one day 
up to ten years. Employes can make with- 
drawal of their money at any time and re- 
ceive interest up to the day they draw out. 
Although no executive pressure has been 
brought to bear to influence employes to 
invest their money in these notes, the suc- 
cess of the plan is indicated by the fact that 
nearly one-third of the workers at this 
plant now hold certificates. The funda- 
mental thought back of every plan to foster 
thrift should be that the scheme must be 
simple and free of complexities if it is to be 
effective. 

In this same office an effort has been 
made to reduce the lost motion and waste 
energy of typists by using copy holders that 
expose as many notes as may be needed di- 
rectly back of the typewriter with no more 
effort than the mere touch of a button by 
the operator. Stenographers who lean over 
hundreds of times each day to read copy 
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very often suffer from fatigue due to the 
unnatural twisting of the back and neck 
and the constant strain upon the eyes and 
nerves. Such devices undoubtedly will 
help to relieve a situation that has placed 
stenography first in the list of harmful 
sedentary occupations. 

The correspondence and accounting de- 
partments are conducted with high effi- 
ciency. Now thatwomen seldom put “‘ Miss”’ 
or ‘“Mrs.”’ before their names, the plan is 
to use the abbreviated prefix ‘‘ Ms.,’’ which 
serves equally well to designate either a 
matron or a maid, and avoids the possibility 
of there being a display of indignation on 
the part of any lady who may be sensitive 
concerning her matrimonial status. In 
order to cut the deadwood out of mailing 
lists, letters are sent at various times to the 
advertising managers of newspapers in 
territories where selling campaigns are to be 
launched, requesting their help in making 
the campaigns successful by supplying the 
name of some person in their office or else- 
where who can be depended upon to com- 
pile from a telephone book or city directory 
the names and correct addresses of people 
living in the best residential streets of the 
town. This work of collecting names has 
been productive of results, notwithstanding 
it has been paid for at a liberal rate. 


The Function of Accounting 


Extra precautions are undertaken to re- 
duce the annual loss in money from forged 
checks. All checks are written either with 
ink or with a machine that shreds the 
paper, impregnating the amount in ink and 
filling in all blank spaces. There is a rule 
that no check shall be drawn with an 
erasure mark on it. All checks that contain 
corrections or that are marred in drawing 
are destroyed. Any check that is sent to 
the bank in order to get money is always 
made out in the name of the person carry- 
ing it and never to Cash or Bearer. Checks 
for deposit, in addition to the formal signa- 
ture, carry the statement “For Deposit 
Only,’”’ which makes it impossible for any 
thief to cash the check without alteration. 
Certified checks are never accepted on 
faith, for certification can be easily du- 
plicated. All blank checks, check books 
and canceled vouchers are kept under lock 
and key. 

The boss says that a good accounting 
system is to the managing director of a firm 
what a chart is to the captain of a ship. 
But he has also discovered that there are 
limits beyond which one should not go, for 
it is possible for the cost of the production 
of unnecessary statistics to be heavier than 
the economies they are intended to effect. 
Nothing is more silly than the belief that 
the beginning and end of accounting is 
merely to produce a mechanically precise 
and correct financial statement. The truth 
is that the real function of accounting is to 
show the relation that costs, expenses, 
charges and gross and net profits bear to 
sales; what the relation is between net in- 
come and capital invested; what was the 
turnover of stock and capital; how the 
company stands in relation to creditors and 
from a liquid standpoint; what is its posi- 
tion with respect to tax liability, and as to 
proper proportions between fixed and cur- 
rent assets and owned and borrowed capi- 
tal; and finally how all these things compare 
with similar periods in preceding years. 

Though it is true that finance deals not 
only with the nature of values, the granting 
of credits and the creation of securities but 
also with national tendencies in the prog- 
ress of civilization, it is nevertheless pos- 
sible for the master of accounting to acquire 
a sufficient understanding of finance to 
enable him to advise and warn on critical 
occasions. The great new field of account- 
ing includes the duty of explaining to 
workingmen and their leaders the finance 
of business. The accountant worth while 
is the one having ability to act as an inter- 
mediary between employers and employed, 
and to use figures convincingly to show 
both sides what their real interests are. 

No one has greater need for the careful 
observance of a strict code of ethics than 
the people who must prepare balance sheets 
and interpret the meaning of figures in 
business. The modern accountant must 
exercise care to see that he is not a party to 
misrepresentation. He must prevent the 
use of his name at any time in connection 
with facts and figures that are misleading. 
A fuller realization of the importance of 
accounting is being forced by the require- 
ments of taxing authorities and the prob- 
lems arising from competition. Proper 
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accounting will largely eliminate the diffi- 
culty bankers now have in passing judgment 
on the solvency of borrowers, and will make 
possible the negotiation of loans on a 
knowledge of facts rather than on the 
basis of a doubtful hope. 

No matter whether it is in the big indus- 
trial field or in that of the retailer, the op- 
portunity to show originality and exercise 
ingenuity always exists. The aggressive 
manager of a department store increased 
the volume of his business by a system of 
accommodation. His establishment is lo- 
cated at a busy transfer corner, and he has 
required one of his clerks to memorize the 
street-car-service schedule and make an- 
nouncement a short while beforehand of the 
expected arrival and departure of cars. 
This permits customers to shop up to the 
last moment. A bulletin board is used to 
record telephone calls and messages for 
patrons, though most unusual of all-is the 
store’s free bus service for customers who 
find it impossible to park their automobiles 
in the immediate neighborhood because of 
heavy congestion and traffic restrictions. 
A large bus now travels all day over a 
route covering sections of the city where 
unlimited parking is permitted. A regular 
schedule of stops or stations has been ar- 
ranged and widely advertised in the local 
newspapers. 

The management of the store completed 
an investigation of the causes that led cus- 
tomers to discontinue their patronage, and 
the survey disclosed that 10 per cent of the 
trouble was due to errors in the delivery 
system. As a result of this examination a 
report is made of each day’s delivery opera- 
tions, and weak spots in the personnel or 
the system are discovered and remedied 
immediately. Whenever possible, the com- 


pany now endeavors to beat the customer , 


to it and render a reason as well as an 
apology for delivery errors before any com- 
plaint has been made. An original letter is 
sent to each customer who has not made a 
purchase within six months. The letter 
states that the absence of the customer has 
been noted with regret, and after telling of 
interesting developments in the store or 
special opportunities to save money, it is 
signed personally by the proprietor. The 
names of patrons who have failed to make 
recent purchases are obtained by the use of 
green markers placed in the credit file. The 
moment that inactive accounts again be- 
come alive the marker is removed and the 
name of the customer is taken off the list of 
absentees. This plan has been arranged 
with such care that in order to make cus- 
tomers realize letters are personal, the 
typist deliberately makes a typographical 
error or a correction. 


An Auto:Accessory Cafeteria 


In another company the manager has in- 
creased efficiency by having his secretary 
prepare a weekly report of sales credited to 
each employe based on data from ecards. 
Every Wednesday the clerks receive reports 
of their sales for the previous week. The 
manager adds a notation at the bottom of 
each report, commenting on the record. 
When good, the employe is commended and 


some encouraging word or promise is in-. 


cluded. 

On the other hand, if the report is below 
average, a friendly note of advice or warn- 
ing is added. This method of getting per- 
sonal messages to employes has been most 
successful in stimulating sales. 

An auto-accessory dealer has built up a 
profitable business by introducing a self- 
service system. The different automobile 
parts are arranged in convenient order on 
long stands, and customers look over the 
assortment and pick out what they need. 
With this plan it is possible for the three 
clerks to take care of sixty customers. A 
restaurant manager who experienced diffi- 
culty in taking care of his trade because so 
many patrons lingered to chat or smoke 
materially improved the situation by sim- 
ply setting a big clock ten minutes fast. 
This scheme not only speeded up his reg- 
ular patrons but proved to be a permanent 
incentive to quick motion on the part of 
transients. 

A retail store in New England owes much 
of its success to a live-wire manager. He 
arranged a prize contest for useful sugges- 
tions from employes and secured twenty- 
one ideas of practical value out of eighty- 
three plans that were submitted to better 
the business. Among the schemes were 
proposals for the appointment of a public- 
style adviser and lectures on styles in local 
newspapers, a mailing list of students about 
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to enter college, a searchlight on the roo! 
free telephone service to customers, electr. 
directories over the elevators and a cag 
of monkeys to serve as a display attra; 
tion. | 

Low labor turnover has been secured b 
close adherence to a policy founded 0, 
fair play and a common-sense understanc 
ing of human nature. The applicant for — 
position is interviewed by some member c 
a trained employment staff, and instead c 
having to follow the stereotyped practic 
of filling out an information blank, th’ 
company’s interviewer asks question 
prompted by the need of the moment ani 
the general character and appearance of th. 
applicant, and records the answers on | 
card. At the end of the first day of wor! 
the new employe is summoned to the super 
intendent’s office and questioned concern 
ing his or her impression of the job and th) 
existing working conditions. This plan ha 
materially reduced second-day resignation; 
by ironing out any small aggravations tha) 
frequently result from a lack of familiarit), 
with surroundings. A similar inquiry jj 
made a week later, at which time thi 
worker is encouraged to adopt and main 
tain an attitude of frankness in dealing wit! 
superiors. No employe can be dischargec 
until the worker has been given a hearing 
by the superintendent, who must approys 
the dismissal order. 


When Every Day Was Tag Day : 


In practically every community one is! 
sure to find at least a few people who never 
hesitate to depart from established custom, 
In one large town a retailer of hardware 
has a clerk tie a tag on every battered ash 
can that is found along the street. The card 
reads, ‘“You can get a new can at moderate 
prices from Smith, 84 Main Street.’’ Other 
tags are tied to the doors of new houses 
about to be occupied, announcing that Mr, 
Smith will be pleased to supply the new- 
comer’s hardware needs. Another dealer 
succeeded in developing a feeling of busi- 
ness reciprocity by having a slip printed 
and attached to all checks that he sent out 
in payment of bills. The slip is printed on 
red paper and calls attention briefly to the 
fact that the check attached is Proof of 
Patronage, and represents value received. 
It further suggests to the person receiving 
it that if he believes in reciprocal trade 
some of his business will find its way to the 
store of the dealer whose check is inclosed. 

An automobile agency met with much 
success through establishing a school for 
the owners of its make of cars, and for all 
prospective buyers. A series of lectures 
was given, and at the close of each talk 
the owners were encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. A model car was mounted on blocks, 
with its working parts exposed. An electric 
motor was attached to the engine by a 
drive shaft, giving the audience an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the mechanism in opera- 
tion. The direct result of the plan was to 
bring about a reduction in minor repairs. 
At the same time the truth was driven home 
that there are occasions when an automo- 
bile needs the service of an expert me- 
chanic. So large was the attendance of 
both men and women at these free evening 
meetings that the original plan for the 
school had to be materially broadened. It 
goes without saying that the more owners 
know about their cars the fewer the acci- 
dents, and the better will be the reputation 
of that particular make of automobile. — 

Fortunately there is a growing recog- 
nition of the value of research in practically 
all lines of business. The day of haphazard 
guessing is rapidly passing and in its place 
we are witnessing the advent of a time of 
scientific investigation and skillful utiliza- 
tion of statistics. 

Management today has its feet on the 
brink of a slippery slope for no other reason 
than that so many executives seek to close 
their eyes to waste and follow the methods 
that are easiest. As one successful leader 
has said, ‘‘The sure way to sweep aside 
mountains of difficulties is to pick out the 
hardest job on the schedule the first thing 
each morning and finish this heavy task 
before turning to less arduous duties.”” The 
fellow who should be Number One on the 
day’s program of every salesman is that 
prospect who is the hardest to sell. Patient 
and laborious scientific investigation of 
every problem must be recognized as the 
only safe foundation on which we can estab- 
lish our business practices. There is far less 
danger of our becoming fatigued from over- 
exertion than of our becoming stale through 
indolence. 


\ 
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HE young man with the restless eyes and the 

confidential voice leaned casually on the hotel 

+ register and beckoned the room clerk to lend an 

e. “Say, Gus, who’s the party of the second part— 
te one parked 
cer in the alcove 
yhind the book?” 
} asked. 

The neck which 
cried the head 
sich had inclined 
fe ear, as re- 
‘ested, was in- 
antly stiffened, 

r the room 

xk’s name was 

it Gus—nothing 
re Gus. It was 
bur — Wilbur 
rant Hinkle. 
ad Mr. Hinkle, 
ough he had not 

‘yet acquired the 

osty dignity of 
ie perfect room 
erk, was striving 
jdo so. For the 
jiddle of his sec- 
nd season as au- 
herat of the front 
sk he was doing 
‘ell. He had 
tarned how to 
ake timid guests 
tinge in his pres- 
nee, and on oc- 
asions he had 
rushed impatient 
yansients with a 
ook. Now he 
yaused and re- 
varded his ques- 
joner with cold 
meoncern for a 
ull moment, un- 
il, as if remem- 
vering, he deigned 
‘0 reply. 

“A Mr. Dean, I 
delieve,’’ he tossed 
over his shoulder 
ashe turned away. 

But the young 
man whose eyes 
were not only unquiet but eager refused either to cringe 
or to be crushed. He seemed to miss the fact that he was 
being snubbed. 

“Ataway!’? he cheered, reaching a detaining hand for 
Mr. Hinkle’s coat sleeve. ‘‘ Always give ’em the benefit of 
the doubt and think they’re signing the right one. Dean, 
eh? What’s the rest of it, old scout?”’ 

There was an insinuating friendliness about him that 
Mr. Hinkle could not wholly resist. 

“J. Taylor,” he added. “Comes from Millport, Con- 

necticut.’”’? And before Mr. Hinkle was released he had 
admitted that Mr. Dean was a banker and had checked in 
the previous Monday. 
_ “Fair enough, Gus, fair enough!”’ was the cryptic com- 
ment. “And a rainy afternoon like this makes it easy for 
me to have speech with him. Thanks kindly. I’m off to 
the races.”’ 

Of course, he was not starting for the races. Just another 
of those meaningless phrases in whose tattered metaphor 
he wrapped the poverty of his thought. Actually he 
directed the springy shuffle of his steps straight toward 
the alcove where Mr. J. Taylor Dean had retired to read 
his book. There were two chairs in the alcove, but Mr. 
Dean had thoughtfully preémpted the extra one by throw- 
ing his raincoat over the back and placing his gray fedora 
hat in the seat, which should have told almost anyone that 
he was not anxious for company. But you can guess that 
a young man who had not hesitated to call a room clerk 
Gus would give no heed to any such mute hint. Hardly. 
With not the semblance of an apology, he draped himself 
on the chair arm, hooked an elbow over the back and 
beamed down at Mr. Dean. 

“Another soggy day, eh?’ he opened. 

Mr. Dean, the banker, was not a user of the frigid stare. 
True, he was not a great banker. He was merely vice presi- 
dent and acting cashier of a small bank in a small city in a 
small state. But even if he had been the real head of the 
biggest bank on Broadway he would not have tried to 
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Taylor Couldn’t be Expected to Know it, But When They Start in Straightening Your Tie They Mean Business 


hedge himself about with the chilly dignity of Mr. Hinkle. 
His aim rather was a mild affability, and long ago he had 
attained to it. So he met the beaming eyes of the young 
man with a kindly glance. 

“The third,’”’ he agreed. But at once he returned to the 
printed page. : 

“Kinda puts a crimp in your golf, doesn’t it?” 

“It needed a rest—or something,” said Mr. Dean, smil- 
ing faintly, and again sought the paragraph he was pursuing. 

“Not too gooey for motoring, though,” suggested the 
interrupter. 

Mr. Dean put a finger on the unfinished line. 

“T’m not especially fond of motoring, even in fair 
weather.” 

“Huh! Sort of a car do you drive, Mr. Dean?” 

Reluctantly Mr. Dean adjusted a wire paper clip to 
mark his place and closed the book. If he must talk to this 
young man, why then he must. One couldn’t actually be 
rude. And perhaps, if not encouraged, he would soon go 
away. 

Mr. Dean named the make of his car. 

“Well, that’s the answer,’”’ chuckled the young man, 
tapping him playfully on the shoulder. 

“You—you mean a 

“Oh, it’s a good enough boat for the money. All right for 
jiggering around—down to the bank mornings, back home 
for lunch, out to the country club, and so on. Gets you 
there after a fashion. If you handle ’em gentle and keep 
’em tinkered up you don’t have to junk ’em until after the 
second year. But say, Mr. Dean, if you really want to get 
a kick out of motoring, want to drive something that runs 
as smooth as a watch and rides as soft as a feather bed, 
something that’s got power and speed and class, and will 
be just as good at the end of a hundred thousand as it is 
when it leaves the factory, why, you ought to squat 
behind the wheel of a regular car once—one of our Luxuro 
Sixes. Course you know that. But lemme show you our 
new line of bodies. Here, take a squint at these.”’ 
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And from somewhere, much as a juggler produces 
goldfish from a silk hat, the young man whisked out 
an elaborately printed set of pictures, each plate show- 
ing the latest and most expensive development in au- 
tomobile architec- 
ture. Mr. Dean 
found them thrust 
into his hands, so 
he readjusted his 
bifocals and pre- 
pared to submit to 
the inevitable. 
Which proves that 
he was a good- 
natured banker. 
As a matter of 
fact, most of them 
are, movie tradi- 
tions to the con- 
trary. Oh, perhaps 
they do not lavish 
endearing terms 
on dubious debt- 
ors who drop in to 
arrange for a 
fourth extension 
on overdue notes, 
and now and then 
they do foreclose 
a mortgage on the 
old home despite 
the widow’s tears; 
but in the long run 
they’re much more 
human than they 
get credit for be- 
ing. 

At any rate, 
Taylor Dean was 
a tolerant person. 
He had no more 
notion of buy- 
ing a twelve- 
thousand - dollar 
motor car than he 
had of installing a 
hot-dog dispen- 
sary in the front 
windows of the 
Millport National 
Bank; but he left 
hero and heroine 
in the midst of a 
most romantic 
love scene and listened with at least a show of interest to 
the fine flow of enthusiastic patter which came so glibly 
from the tongue of this youthful salesman with the inti- 
mate manners and the confidential voice. 

After all, it was a somewhat entertaining and instructive 
ordeal. Mr. Dean learned more or less about tool-tempered 
selective gears adjusted to atom-slivered nicety, about 
supertested cam shafts, about distributive lubrication, 
total combustion and guaranteed flexibility. At least, he 
heard the terms mentioned. And though his own mechan- 
ical gifts were limited to the occasional use of a spanner 
wrench on a loose body bolt, he nodded wisely through the 
discourse. -Then he handed back the glossy half-tone 
prints and gazed at the business card which had been urged 
upon him. In one corner he read, ‘“‘Roy K. Barton, Dis- 
trict Agent.” 

““M-m-m-m,” he murmured. “Well, if I should ever 
wish to invest that much in a car, I shall know who to send 
for. I hope you didn’t come all the way up just to ——”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said young Mr. Barton. ‘‘I’m supposed 
to be on a vacation too. But honest, if I lay off talking up 
the Luxuros for forty-eight hours I get as restless as a dog 
with fleas. Just got to shoot it into somebody or it seems 
to stick in my throat like an apple core. I spotted you for 
a prospect yesterday noon when the morning papers came 
in and you turned to the financial page before you’d looked 
at the baseball scores. Then when I’d made that poor fish 
behind the desk tell me what your line was, and found you 
were a banker, why I just naturally hopped to it. Now I 
can feel easy for another couple of days and try to get 
some fun out of this joint.” 

Mr. Dean eyed the young man with amused interest. 
A likable youngster, with a vivid personality. He had, evi- 
dently, the dynamic qualities of which Mr. Dean had read 
in magazine articles on success and efficiency; qualities 
which he realized were lacking in himself. As for Taylor 
Dean, he thought of banks and banking only during busi- 
ness hours. Oh, well, the splendid energy of youth would 
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slacken pace by middle age. But mere contact with it was 
almost invigorating. 


“This is rather a quiet place,” he suggested. “I pre- 
sume you find it dull.” 
‘‘Me?” said young Mr. Barton. ‘‘Wrong guess. Why 


say, there’s more going on in a dump like this than—well, 
than two playsmiths could write up in a year. Uh-huh. 
Comedy, drama and tragedy, I expect; although so far 
I’ve only located the first two.” 

Taylor Dean straightened in his chair. 

“Here?’’ he asked. ‘‘In Baldcrest Manor?” 

“Absolutely! I can watch the second act of one plot 
being worked out now without stretching my neck much.” 

‘Really !”” 

Mr. Dean gazed out across the lobby. He saw Mr. 
Hinkle, the room clerk, signaling to a bell boy that 334 had 
rung for ice water and looking very important about it; 
a tall, sallow-faced man in a golf suit scowling at a framed 
road map of the White Mountain district, and no doubt 
threatening to go somewhere else where the weather was 
better; the head porter, sorting out some baggage checks; 
a nursemaid helping little Bobby onto the weighing scales 
for the fourth time that day in an effort to keep him quiet; 
a full-figured young woman in a knitted sport suit listlessly 
pawing over the periodicals on the news stand; and very 
little else worth noting. 

Taylor Dean turned an inquiring glance on Barton. 

“You caught only part of the sketch,’ responded Mr. 
Barton. “More to your right, in the card room.” 

Mr. Dean did a shoulder pivot. He saw two—no, three— 
bridge games in progress, one two-handed game, several 
onlookers, two elderly ladies comparing notes on sweater 
knitting, a trim parlor maid in gray and white yawning as 
she stood in a corner. 

“Don’t get it yet?” suggested Barton. ‘“‘Listen— 
beyond the third bridge bunch, the couple letting on to be 
playing gallery.” 

““You mean the dark-haired young fellow and the—er— 
the young lady in black who seems to be rolling her eyes 
at him?” 


The Sentiment Was About to Fiower Into Words When There Came an Interruption — Roy 
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“*Seems’ is mild and ‘young’ is a poor guess. She must 
have tagged thirty-five a year or two ago, but she still puts 
up a good article of off-side vamping. Got him jumping 
through the hoop, too. Catch that arm motion of hers? 
She’s slipped her hand over for him to hold and they’re 
both counting on the bridge fiends being able to see nothing 
but the cards. Now he’s patting it. Oh, mush! What 
slushy looks!”’ 

Led on by his youthful guide, Mr. Dean had become 
absorbed in the amorous scene, when suddenly came the 
thought that this was hardly a nice occupation for a man of 
his years and standing. 

Spying on a pair of lovers! Taylor Dean flushed slightly 
and resolutely turned away. 

“T must say,” he protested, ‘‘that I find nothing unusual 
in such a case; surely nothing which warrants us ——” 

“You don’t, eh? But maybe you don’t happen to know 
that the dark-haired Romeo this frisky Mrs. Hilliard is 
putting the spell on so reckless is the hubby of that young 
lady who’s stalling around by the news stand. Yes. She’s 
been standing there twenty minutes or more, watching 
their little byplay get bolder and bolder and wondering 
what she’d better do—crash right in and break it up, or sit 
tight and lay him out afterward. See, she’s chewing her 
under lip and getting misty in the eyes.”’ 

“Well, well!’ commented Taylor Dean, shaking his 
head in disapproval. 

“And that only starts the scenario,’ continued young 
Mr. Barton. ‘This Arnold couple have a little three-year- 
old girl upstairs who’s just getting over a hard case of 
mumps or measles or something—cute little kid, too—and 
Mrs. Arnold has to spend most of her time up there play- 
ing nurse. That’s where she was last night when Arnold 
danced four fox trots running with this cut-up widow.” 

““Ah, a widow, is she?”’ 

“That’s the rumor; but whether she got her decree 
from a court or a coroner nobody seems to know. Anyway, 
she acts like a widow. She’s a fast worker, I’ll tell the radio. 
This affair with Arnold didn’t begin until sometime yester- 
day, and look where it’s got to!”’ 


” 
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Mr. Dean looked. He noted that Mrs. Hilliard 4 
snuggled up against young Mr. Arnold’s shoulder and th 
in all probability Mr. Arnold was indulging in a surTe 
tious side hug. 

“That’s the way he’s celebrating his fourth weddii| 
anniversary,” added Barton. “You see, the Arnolds m_ 
here one summer and got engaged at the end of the seago _ 
and this is their first trip back to the scene of their 
romance. I expect she was figuring on a repeat of most 
the main points—dancing with hubby, going out to tl 
same old rocks to sit in the moonlight, parading him» 
front of some of the girls that she beat out, and so on. As| 
here this eye roller from Pittsburgh has to crab the stu 
completely and get her biting her lip.” 

“Dear, dear!’ sighed Mr. Dean. ‘‘She does seem 4 
tressed about something. And I suppose your statemen| 
are correct. But—ah—since you’ve been here such a sho| 
time, Mr. Barton, I can hardly understand how you con 
to be so wvell-daformed: a 

“That’s easy. The prize puzzle is how you missed out | 
it all. Say, you don’t think anybody with such tricky eyi 
as this Mrs. Hilliard has can drift into a place like Bak 
crest Manor and get away with stuff like that, do you 
Not with fifty or more nice dear old ladies who’ve got goo 
eyesight and nothing else to do but sit around and wate 
what goes on. Why, the minute they spots that snapp. 
little crépe bonnet and the plucked eyebrows and th 
retouched lips, they just perked up and watched for her t' 
start something. And you can bet she didn’t disappoin| 
’em. I understand this Arnold party is the third within | 
week, only the other two didn’t happen to be hitched up- 
one a mere college hick, whose mamma promptly shunte 
him out of harm’s way, and the other an old bach, who 
cold feet and beat it after the second day. Then she piek 
up the next best bet, which is Arnold. Oh, I heard | 


different sets of the miaow chorus thrash out the de 


and roll ’em under their tongues, and mainly they seem t) 
agree on the chief points. Course, with broadcasting lik } 
that going on, Mrs. Arnold was bound to tune in, even | 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
the report wasn’t carried to her direct by 
some kind friend. Anyway, she’s wise, and 
is all stirred up over it.” 

“Too bad,” murmured Taylor Dean. 

““Tt’s rotten, that’s what it is,’’ declared 
young Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Dean glanced at him in mild aston- 
ishment. A singularly intense young per- 
son, who could talk up the domestic virtues 
with the same enthusiasm that he devoted 
to the Luxuro Six. 

“You will find as you go along, young 
man, a lot of wrongs that you’ll have to let 
go without righting.” 

With a deft movement Barton flipped a 
cigarette from a silver case, lighted a match 
by a snap of his thumb nail and drew the 
soothing incense deep into his lungs. 

“Yes, I know,” he admitted; ‘“‘and asa 
rule I believe in letting things ride. But 
honest, women like that get my Angora 
pawing his hind feet. There’s always one in 
every resort hotel—one at least. They’re 
man traps, that’s what they are. Ought to 
be made to wear red lanterns and have 
danger signs hung on ’em so the poor 
prunes who haven’t any sense would keep 
off. The management ought to do that 
much. Look how they bar out dogs! Why, 
you couldn’t even bring in a toy terrier or 
a pet Peke on a leash without having the 
house rules flashed on you by the head bell 
hop. Yet they’ll turn loose a chronic vamp 
like this Mrs. Whosit without so much as 
ringing a bell. Course she wouldn’t bite 
anybody on the leg; but would the average 
bulldog or Airedale pup do as much mis- 
chief in a week as she can pull off in a day? 
I ask you.” 

Mr. Dean’s mild gray eyes twinkled with 
amused interest. 

““A—er—a somewhat unique theory,” 
he said. ‘‘A menace to unwary males, eh? 
The primrose path, passable but unsafe.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in mock terror. 

“How about if this Mrs. Arnold was your 
daughter or—well, suppose the widow took 
you in tow next?” 

Taylor Dean chuckled. 

“Frankly, Mr. Barton, I am unable to 
feel any sense of personal peril.” 

He reopened his book. 

“Huh!” The district agent for the 
Luxuro Six undraped himself from the 
chair arm. “You don’t know the breed, 
that’s all.” 

Had the words been a gypsy’s warning 
Taylor Dean would have given them just 
as little heed. Having lived to turn fifty 
without being drawn into any disturbing 
romantic entanglements, he considered 
himself quite immune. In fact, so far as 
he could see, he always had been immune 
to feminine wiles. Not that he conceded 
himself any great credit on that score. It 
had just happened that he was that way. 

All of which should not obscure the fact 
that Mr, Dean was a widower and now, 
after nearly twenty years, was once more 
engaged to be married. But that first ad- 
venture into matrimony had been such a 
brief and such a sad one, and it had been 
less of a romance than an arrangement. 
He had married the girl next door, the 
daughter of his father’s law partner. Poor 

. Luella! He had been fond of her in a way, 
and perhaps she had really loved him. He 
had never quite decided. There had been 
no test of time. But surely there had been 
no grand passion between them. It had 
all come about in such a matter-of-fact 
fashion. Why, as early as he could remem- 
ber anything he could recall being taken 
over to see Luella and hearing his mother 
and her mother make foolish talk about 
“the little sweethearts.” At ten he had 
rebelled, stuck out his tongue at her behind 
the maternal backs, called her names. 
Whereupon she had wept, tattled on him, 
and he had been taken home and spanked. 
But at fifteen he had begun taking her to 
surprise parties and candy pulls and walk- 
ing home from school With her. His dear 
little boyhood chums in their innocent glee 
had hailed these manifestations in the usual 
manner. They had shouted “‘Sissy”’ after 
him, and had danced around him singing: 


“Taylor’s mad 
And I am glad 
And I know what'll please him— 
A sugar plum ; 
And a bottle of rum 
And Luella Brown to squeeze him.” 


It was during such tortures that he de- 
voutly wished he could fight like Snub 
Gallagher, who, alone and unaided, had 
licked a whole gang of Millenders one his- 
toric Saturday afternoon. But Taylor never 
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could fight. He was big enough. At sixteen 
he overtopped by several inches every boy 
in his grade and he weighed one hundred 
and forty. There was, however, little 
strength in those big arms of his, and small 
combativeness in his spirit. He had, though, 
a distinct knack for edging out of squabbles 
with an “‘Aw, shucks! I didn’t mean any- 
thing.” Of course he was listed as a coward 
by the smaller bullies, who pushed him 
around, knocked off his cap and teased him 
about Luella. But he was not actually a 
coward. Rather, he had an innate distaste 
for practicing the little cruelties, the small 
barbarities of the young ruffians with whom 
he was brought up. 

They considered him too clumsy for base- 
ball, too yellow for a place even on a scrub 
high-school eleven. His movements were 
slow and rather awkward. His mother ex- 
plained that he had grown too fast. Any- 
way, about the only outdoor sport in which 
he performed with any credit was croquet. 
He could always beat Luella. She was a 
frail, colorless, timid little thing, Luella; of 
a blond prettiness and with appealing blue 
eyes. She, and perhaps she alone, thought 
Taylor Dean a strong, noble fellow. He 
was her hero. None of the other girls dis- 
puted her claim. She was welcome to “‘that 
softy.” 

But Taylor appeared to be in no hurry to 
claim her. In fact he could not, for before 
him stretched the long road which he must 
travel before he could write Attorney 
after his name, fulfilling his father’s ambi- 
tions. So there was high school to be 
finished, then college, then the law school. 
And it was not until he had struggled 
thrdugh a whole year as a law student-that 
he was forced to confess to his father that 
he knew he should never be a lawyer. It 
was perhaps the bitterest scene of Taylor 
Dean’s whole career. 

“Well, for God’s sake, what can you 
do?” the elder Dean had demanded. 


Taylor did not know. As a makeshift, . 


Uncle Asa was asked to give Taylor some 
kind of job in the bank of which he was 
president. Uncle Asa did, grudgingly, and 
at twenty-seven Taylor assumed the com- 
bined duties of janitor, office boy and sub- 
clerk in the Millport National Bank, at a 
salary which might have been stretched to 
cover his board and lodging if he. had not 
been living at home. More waiting for 
Luella. ‘ 

Just what particular niche in the great 
cosmos Taylor Dean was best suited to fill 
is as yet undetermined and probably will so 
remain. How few of us ever do find the 
right niche! He knew from the beginning 
that banking was not his. There were cer- 
tain features of it which he loathed. Count- 
ing soiled paper money was one. Declining 
to cash checks for strangers of good ap- 
pearance was another, and this constant 
vigilance against mistakes .in addition 
wearied his very soul. 

Yet he could see no escape. He seemed 
caught in the meshes of this financial web 
into which he had fallen. However, he did 
his best. He mastered the routine, inhib- 
ited his dislikes, copied the methods of his 
superiors, plugged on. It was not so hope- 
less as the law would have been. And as 
the business of the bank grew, as vacancies 
occurred, he was shoved up, step by step, 
despite his lack of ambition to climb. Even- 
tually he became resigned, actually formed 
an ideal of what a good banker should be 
like, and in a measure realized something 
approaching that ideal. Which would 
serve as the true story of most careers if 
such tales were told with honesty. 

At thirty-one he married Luella. This 
was six months after his father had died, 
and it was subsequent to a long talk with 
his mother, who had pointed out that now 
he need wait no longer. Luella could live 
with them. She did, for less than a year. 
She was not meant for motherhood. The 
child went with her. Both slipped away 
quietly and easily. Within a week Taylor 
Dean had recovered from the shock. A 
month later he was conscious of a secret 
sense of relief. 

Then the dull years; not especially 
dreary, but uneventful, with a comfortable 
monotony. His mother died. There was 
old Martha, however, who had always man- 
aged the domestic machinery of the big 
gray mansion on Elm Street. Martha con- 
tinued in the accustomed way. ‘Taylor 
Dean followed his usual routine from break- 
fast table to desk, from desk to dinner. 
Three evenings a week he went to the City 
Club, where he played billiards or bridge 
until 10:30. The four other evenings he 
settled himself in the big leather easy-chair 
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in his little library and read. He was a novel 
reader, an indiscriminate devourer of fic- 
tion—romance, adventure, mystery tales. 
He had tried the classics with which the 
shelves were stocked— Dickens, Thackeray, 
Dumas, Scott—but they bored him. Chiefly 
he was fond of love stories, and the more 
lurid they were the better he liked them. 
He was a little ashamed of this taste and 
always took care to slip a stout paper cover 
over the original jacket. Later he had one 
made of leather, with the words, Dombey 
and Son, Dickens, stamped on the back. 
And only old Jarvis, of the State Street 
Book and Stationery Store, knew how 
many trashy volumes went to him every 
year. : 
Gradually, too, he began to find a place 
in the social life of Millport. He came to be 
a filler-in at family dinners, at anniversary 
affairs, at evening card parties. As an eligi- 
ble widower he was angled for by unde- 
spairing spinsters, by comely widows. Now 
and then he nibbled shyly at the bait, but 
always, as the line tightened, he back-finned 
away; not because of any shrewd discre- 
tion, but more for the reason that he could 
not believe the angling was meant for him. 


_He remembered how, as a boy, the girls had 


scorned him, the names he had been called; 
and how, as a youth, he had been almost 
wholly ignored by young women. He had 
not admitted to himself that his somewhat 
heavy features were actually homely. 
What male would? Now a woman who is 
without beauty of face or figure is apt to be 
fully conscious of her defects.. But.a man! 
Yes, every morning for many years had 
Taylor, Dean examined in the shaving mir- 


‘ror‘the generous proportions of his noseand 


mouth, the wide flatness of his ears, the un- 
tamed bristle of his jutting eyebrows, and 
he was unconvinced of their general dis- 
harmony. He offset, in his estimate, these 
unfavorable points with some good ones 
which he had discovered. The deep chin 
dimple, for instance. It was a nuisance to 
shave around, but he rather fancied it. And 
the strong firm sweep of the jaw. His eyes 
weren’t so bad, were they? 

Still, he was sure there was something 
about him which marred any appeal to 
feminine eyes. Even the unexpressed wor- 
ship of Luella had not shaken this belief, 
and at forty it was a fixed idea. Perhaps he 
came nearest to forgetting this unmasculine 
complex when he was talking to Esther 
Manners, a cousin of poor Luella’s, 

Miss Manners was unlike Luella—quite. 
A plump, deep-chested, firm-voiced young 
woman was Esther Manners, with coppery 
red hair, an amazingly clear complexion 
and brilliant blueeyes. She had much poise 
of manner. Esther always impressed Taylor 
Dean as a young woman who knew exactly 
what she wanted to do and was about to 
do it. At first he was rather afraid of her. 
During the wedding preparations, and 
afterwards, especially at the time of poor 


Luella’s passing away, he became better 


acquainted. He admiredher quiet effi- 
ciency. Later he looked forward to the rare 
oceasions when she dropped in of an eve- 
ning to see how he was getting on. 

He had often wondered why such a 
thoroughly nice young woman remained 
unmarried. He had heard vaguely of an 
affair. He believed the young man had 
gone to California on business and had 
married someone else. Esther had con- 
tinued to be a school-teacher. When Tay- 
lor was forty or more she had been made 
principal of one of Millport’s three gram- 
mar schools, and retained that position in 
spite of small-town polities. 

Taylor was always more at ease when, at 
various social functions, Esther Manners 
was present. He could find things to say to 
her. They had little jokes in common. He 
called her Cousin Esther, laughingly at 
first, then as a matter of habit. They began 
to be asked out together. ‘‘You’ll bring 
Esther, won’t you?” the hostess would 
phone, as if she were actually a relative. He 
accepted that attitude as an explanation of 
her friendliness toward him. If others 
sometimes speculated on the possibilities 
of a match between them, no such thought 
occurred to Taylor Dean. There was that 
fixed idea about the something which 
barred him from the class of men whom 
women liked. 

As a matter of fact, the barrier no longer 
existed. Plain-faced and awkward he may 
have been as a young man, but in middle 
age he was different. Men with heavy fea- 
tures and large frames often do develop a 
late flowering grace. Quite without his 
knowledge Taylor Dean had done this. He 
had mellowed, ripened, sweetened, like a 
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winter pear. A gentle kindliness glowae: 
his mild eyes. His once clumsy bulk bi 
now carried with almost a gracious dignity . 
In deference to his position as acting hea 
of the bank he had learned to dress th 
part, and a Millport tailor of unusual cley 
erness had helped him to dress it well. H_ 
owned one of the three braid-bound froc| 
coats in town. His hands and nails wer 
well kept. His regular habits gave to hi) 
cheeks a clear, wholesome pink-and-whit) 
color. Even quite young women smile 
pleasantly on him these days. He though 
it was very nice of them to do so. Perhap 
he had helped their fathers or brothers i 
some way. ‘ | 
As for Esther Manners, he admired he 
more and more; but his real sentiment ta 
ward her he never stopped to analyze 
What was the use? ; i 
And then, without much warning, faith 
ful old Martha one day finished ed 
task. He knew at once that a blow hac 
fallen, for instead of having his coffee an 
eggs and toast served promptly in his ch 
ful dining room, he walked six blocks 
sat on a stool at the Bon Air Lunch eco 
where his breakfast was shoved at him } 
frowsy-haired waitress who was mainl 
tent on exchanging spicy repartee with ¢ 
traveling cigar salesman. It was not ar 
appetizing breakfast either. And his din, 
ner that night at the Millport House wa; 
hardly more successful. Be 
One could not hire a good cook in Mill. 
port any day of the week or any old mont 
in the year. Asin most New England towns 
where there are mills and factories, domes. 
tic help was scarce, at times ee | 
unobtainable. Marthas were rare treasures 
but just how much he had depended on he 
for his comfortable existence he did not 
appreciate until he had been a week o1 
more without her. ; =| 
During that period he had discoy 
that the frying of an egg was an art, | 
good coffee was not produced merely by 
dumping a handful of ground Mocha ina 
pot, and that a wrinkled sheet added noth-| 
ing to a night’s rest. It was amazing, too, 
where all the dust came from and how 
quickly a room could take on a clutter 
look. A succession of Millport House din- 
ners had resulted in the first attack of in- 
digestion he had known in years. 4 
So, one sultry night in late Auguste 
was dining in an untidy room on crackers 
and milk. He was in his shirt sleeves, and 
against the milk bottle he had propped the 
Millport Evening Record. 
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It was thus. 
that Esther Manners, back from a month’s 
visit to the Maine coast, found him. She 
had followed her ring at the front door and 
walked in with brisk cheeriness. a 
‘Why, Taylor! What a picture of for- 
lorn neglect! I heard about poor old Mar- 
tha only yesterday and I came straight 
home. I knew you’d be left stranded, but 
I didn’t imagine you would so quickly get 
into such—such a state as this. Crackers 
and milk!” 4 
‘Perhaps you’ve never sampled the meals 
at the Millport House?” he asked, strug- 
gling hastily into his coat. a 
“Thank my lucky stars, no. But did 
Martha take broom and dust cloth with 
her?”’ - 
“T’m not sure, Esther. I don’t know 
where she kept ’em. I hate dirt, too, 
but—well, it seemed such a hopeless job. 
I suppose I ought to be getting someone to 
come in and clean up. But they’d have to 
be looked after, wouldn’t they? Perhaps 
as soon as I feel like myself again I’1] ——” 
““You’ll do nothing of the kind, goosey.. 
There, there! Don’t worry about it. Ill 
send my Thelma in here early tomorrow 
morning, and while she’s putting you to 
rights I’ll see what can be done about a 
regular housekeeper. Thelma’ll have your 
breakfast ready and you’re to come to my 
little flat for dinner every night, remem- 
ber. Why didn’t you send word to me be- 
fore, Taylor? Youshould have telegraphed. 
Now finish your crackers and milk while I 
make you a cup of tea and some cinnamon 
toast. Wait! Let me fix your necktie.” 
Taylor couldn’t be expected to know it, 
but when they start in straightening your 
tie they mean business. They have crossed 
the Rubicon and you might as well throw . 
open the gates. You’rea goner. Taylor felt 
that something queer was happening to 
him; he didn’t know what. His heart was 
pounding away at his ribs, a tingly sensa- 
tion was spreading from his spine to his 
finger tips, there was a choking in hi 
throat. Well, something like that. A 
way, her brilliant blue eyes were very ne 
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Indicating Chevrolet Quality 


Power! The Chevrolet power plant includes a modern 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission with hand lever, Remy electric 
starter, generator and ignition—water pump to insure 
perfect cooling, and oil pump for efficient lubrication. 
The fuel is fed by a modern vacuum feed system. 


Power to speed over the steepest hills—to pull 
through the most difficult roads. Endurance that 
gives dependable, trouble-free performance and long 


life. Economy—the greatest in any automobile engine. x, ; 
7 6 s This is the type of construction found on cars far 


These are outstanding characteristics of Chevrolet’s | above Chevrolet in price and it is a fair indication of 
famous valve-in-head motor. the quality to be found in a Chevrolet car throughout. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Superiore Roadsters it) Aaa Sane PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
Superior Touring - - - - 510 : 

Superior ee sale oak - od De Luxe Touring - - $640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - 

Superior Sedan = =0) = 8 gos De Luxe Coupe =petle 775 
Superior Commercial Chassis - 410 NelaxeiNcdante e y 940 


Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
to his, her coppery hair brushed his fore- 
head, there was a tender note in her voice. 

“Esther!” 

The word came gaspingly, huskily. Just 
her name, but she seemed to understand. 

“Yes, dear?”’ 

“TI need you so much; I want you; 
I—Esther—I love you!” 

“Do you, Taylor? Iamso glad, soglad!”’ 

Thus did their romance come galloping 
in on them, and before the cinnamon toast 
was done they were calmly discussing the 
wedding plans. It should be soon, very 
soon. Esther would resign her school posi- 
tion at once. The two new members of the 
board were bent on putting in a man for 
principal, so they might as well know they 
could. There should be no big church affair; 
a quiet ceremony in the parlor of the Con- 
gregational parsonage. Taylor thought that 
more or less ought to be done to the old 
house before she came to it as his wife—a 
thorough cleaning, perhaps new window 
hangings, some of the furniture done over. 
He must look around and see about it. 

“What a kind, thoughtful old dear you 
are!’’ said Esther, patting his cheek. ‘But 
what a mess you would make of it all! This 
must be my job. I should like to be right 
on the ground while I’m bossing it too. 
Now if you could only run off somewhere 
for two or three weeks ——”’ 

Having considered this proposal, he de- 
cided that he could: He had taken no real 
vacation for years and he thought it. might 
be arranged. It was. So here he was at 
Baldcrest Manor, with his golf clubs and 
four unread novels. Every night he wrote a 
two-page letter to Esther. Somewhat 
formal and bankerlike love missives they 
were; but in each he told how happy he 
was over winning her, and how earnestly he 
hoped he could make her happy too. No 
doubt he really thought it was he who had 
done the winning. 

He had just listened to some urgent 
words of warning from young Mr. Barton. 
He had been told that he didn’t know 
women. He, who had so long kept women 
at a distance, and when the time came had 
chosen for his own the choicest of them all. 
How much these youngsters knew that 
wasn’t so! With a smile of self congratula- 
tion, Taylor Dean resumed the thread of 
his story at the point where the scheming 
countess is about to lure the hero to her 
much mortgaged villa overlooking the sap- 
phire sea on which Ulysses once set sail. 
And the young woman who had been biting 
her lip by the news stand asked Mr. Hinkle 
where she could leave a night message to 
be sent to Montclair, New Jersey. 


In the lobby after dinner, as he stood 
smoking a cigar before the great stone fire- 
place, Taylor Dean once more found young 
Mr. Barton at his elbow. 

“‘Tt’s no use, you know,” said Dean smil- 
ingly. ‘You might as well give up trying 
to sell me one of those Luxuro cars.” 

“We never give up, major,” said Roy, 
tapping him impressively on the third waist- 
coat button. “‘Once you’re card-indexed as 
a Luxuro prospect, we keep after you until 
you either buy or die—unless you go broke. 
But it’s too soon for a follow-up spiel. I 
was just going to give you the latest bul- 
letin from the front. Heard anything, 
major?” 

He seemed to have a fad for conferring 
on chance acquaintances titles and names 
of his own invention. 

“About what?” asked Dean. 

“The second act of the drama. Wifie’s 
wired her folks all about it, and when her 
gay Romeo came up to dress for dinner she 
gave him the bawling out of his young life. 
The people in rooms on either side heard 
every word and they’ve been spreading the 
news. She’s up there doing the sob act and 
he’s out on the back veranda lighting one 
cigarette from another. And shush! Here 
comes the lady villainess looking for a fresh 
victim. Better duck behind something.” 

Of course Taylor Dean did nothing of 
the kind. He smiled sketchily at his young 
friend’s obvious joke and stared over his 
shoulder. He was not an incurious man, 
nor was he above being interested in gossip. 
Among the younger matrons of Millport 
were one or two who were said to be rather 
gay, and he found an interest in watching 
them at parties and balls. 

But at a glance he decided they were 
quite different from this Mrs. Hilliard. 
Those Millport semisirens who got them- 
selves talked about were somewhat buxom, 
bold-eyed young women who dressed strik- 
ingly. But here was a person attired simply 
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in black; one with demure, downcast eyes, 
who walked discreetly, looking neither to 
right nor left. True, his description of a 
simple black costume failed to include sev- 
eral items; the black ostrich-feather fan, 
the jet ear danglers, the open-work silk 
stockings, the frank revelation of white 
arms and snowy shoulders. But to Taylor 
Dean it was just a black dress, rather a 
charming one. 

As she passed she looked up and their 
eyes met. It was a cool, unhurried glance 
of appraisal which she gave him. He felt 
that he had been taken in from his carefully 
brushed hair to the soles of his patent- 
leather pumps. Just a flash, and then she 
had passed on. Instinctively he felt to see 
if his black bow tie had worked up in the 
back. Roy Barton nudged him gleefully. 

“Got your number that time, major. 
Some vamp, eh?” 

Taylor Dean protested. 

“Really now, I shouldn’t say so. Seemed 
real quiet and ladylike. Are you sure there 
hasn’t been some mistake?”’ 

Young Mr. Barton’s glee increased. 

““Qo-oo la-la! Winged you with the first 
shot, didn’t she, major? Anyway, she got 
you rushing in with the kind words; and 
the Lord knows she’s gonna need ’em, the 


way those old dames are panning her. And - 


probably she has you picked out as Num- 
ber Four on the list.”’ 

Dean indulged in one of his rare chuckles. 
It might be absurd for anyone to suggest 
that he, a middle-aged country banker, 
could find favor in the eyes of such an alto- 
gether charming person as this vision in 
black, but the notion was far from being a 
disagreeable one. He rather liked playing 
with it for the moment. He was not dis- 
pleased, either, with the chummy attitude 
of this youngster who called him major and 
nudged him in the ribs. In fact he was 
flattered by it. He countered in kind. 

“Me nothing, you young scamp! I’ll bet 
it’s you she has her eye on. Come, Roy!” 

“Fat chance! Suppose I didn’t see who 
she aimed that look at, major? Besides, I 
queered myself with Lady Whosit the first 
night I came. Seems she was shy a dance 
partner and she’d spotted me fox-trotting 
with that little Chapin flapper. What does 
she do but get hold of Gladys and make her 
trot me over to her corner. Starts right in 
pawing me on the arm and feeding me the 
strained honey—what a splendid dancer I 
am and all that. ‘Yes-s-s?’ says I. ‘Well 
maybe Gladys and I’ll give you another 
treat.’ And as Gladys was willing, we did, 
leaving her to sit it out by her lonesome. 
Say, since then all that’s passed between us 
has been chunks of ice, and I hear she’s been 
trying to work up the suspicion that I might 
be a prohibition agent sent up here to scout 
out cocktail room parties. She’s got claws, 
that little cat has, believe me!” 

However, Taylor Dean couldn’t believe 
it. He and Roy found a couple of easy- 
chairs and Dean hinted jocularly that 
though Roy had perhaps a good working 
knowledge of the habits and ways of flap- 
pers, when it came to knowing women 

“Say, major, don’t kid yourself. I 
haven’t been selling Luxuros for two years 
with blinders on my eyes and my ears full 
of cotton. Not little Willie. And I’m tell- 
ing you that when you’re sent-out with a 
line like ours—special bodies running up to 
twenty thousand—you get mixed in with 
some rare birds. Course, it’s mostly the 
man who signs on the dotted line; but in 
nine cases out of ten he only does it because 
some lovely lady is leaning over his shoulder 
pushing the fountain pen into: his hand, 
and it’s them you have to work on first. 
You can guess the kind 50 per cent of ’em 
are—opera singers, leading ladies, movie 
stars, with their broker backers who’ve been 
teased into making little birthday presents; 
new wives of oily richers who’ve picked 
something from the Follies, or flossy ex- 
telephone girls breaking in their heavy 
sugar babies. I don’t know ’em, eh? Then 
I can’t tell a kitten from a canary.- And as 
for spotting a frisky widow who’s doing a 
turn as hotel vamp—why, major, that’s 
kindergarten stuff.’ 

Wide-eyed, Taylor Dean listened to the 
sophisticated words of this surprising 
youth. True, he had read of such persons as 
Roy talked about so glibly, mainly in news- 
paper accounts of divorce cases; but never 
before had he known anyone who had ac- 
tually been in contact with them. He was 
frankly thrilled by the secondhand glimpses 
of gilded sinners who tossed pearl ropes and 
silver-mounted limousines into the laps of 
their favorites. Well, perhaps they did not 
exactly toss the limousines. a 
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He settled himself for a long chat. He, in 
turn, became confidential with this young 
man whom he was now calling Roy. He 
told him of the unexpected vacation which 
he was taking, and about Esther. He was 
patted on the shoulder, congratulated. He 
was moved to go into details as to the many 
excellencies and rare womanly qualities of 
Esther, when Roy suddenly looked at his 
watch and jumped up. r 

“Sorry, major, but it’s time I was getting 
in a long-distance call to the Boston office. 
Gotta have a half-hour business Jaw with 
our G. M. See you later. And mind, 
major, Lady Whosit’1l grab you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

Taylor Dean grinned at the repetition of 
the joke and strolled off to the writing room 
to begin that two-page letter to Esther. It 
was getting to be almost a task, for he had 
not the knack of dashing off chatty para- 
graphs about nothing at all; and when for 
the sixth or seventh time he had rung the 
changes on his happiness and his wish for 
hers, the subject seemed very nearly ex- 
hausted. \ Besides, it was only by sheer 
strength of will that he curbed his tendency 
to open with, “Replying to yours of the 
20th inst., in regard to the matter of ——”’ 
and so on. 

Yet he did manage'to set down in his 
legible precise script that he considered 
himself the luckiest man in the world, that 
he thought of her every hour of the day, 
that he hoped she was not getting all tired 
out renovating that old house, and more to 
much the same effect. He had started the 
second sheet with the statement that among 
the guests at the Manor were a few some- 
what interesting people. He had tried to 
sketch for Esther his breezy young friend, 
the automobile salesman, and he was just 
writing ‘‘Then there is a Mrs. Hilliard,” 
when something distracted his attention 
and he glanced up to find himself looking 
full into the calm eyes of that lady herself. 
She was bending over the low wooden par- 
tition separating the two sides of the long 
writing table, peering at him a little wist- 
fully, a piquantly apologetic smile flicker- 
ing on her small, tight-lipped mouth. 

“TI beg pardon, but have—have you a 
spare pen point over there? This one is 
simply trying my soul.” She exhibited the 
offending nib. 

Hastily slipping a blotter over the unfin- 
ished page on which he had that moment 
traced her name, and blushing guiltily as he 
did it, Mr. Dean offered his own gold- 
banded fountain pen. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t think of taking 
yours!’’ she protested. ‘‘ You hadn’t fin- 
ished your letter.” 

“It’s of no consequence. 
later—please.”’ 

“So kind of you. I merely wish to 
scratch off a note. Letter writing is such a 
nuisance, isn’t it?” 

Only after he had heartily agreed did a 
twinge of conscience prick him. What if 
Hsther could have heard that? But as he 
sat there studying, across the silly little 
partition, the meticulous nicety with which 
her ash-blond hair was waved away from 
her white brow, his thoughts of Esther 
faded out. 

“How stupid of me!”’ he heard her ex- 
claim. ‘‘I can’t seem to make the ink come.” 

The next moment he was by her side, 
showing her how to persuade the gold- 
banded affair to behave. But there are 
certain persons for whom even the most 
expensive and the most widely advertised 
fountain pens will not work. She was one. 

“Bothertheoldletter!’’ Andsheshrugged 
her perfect shoulders prettily. ‘TI’ll tell 
you, I'll put off mine if you’ll put off yours.” 

“By all means.”’ 

“Besides, the music is starting in the 
ballroom and I do love to watch dancing. 
Don’t you?”’ 

Her calm gray eyes were searching his 
more wistfully than ever. 

“Why, I—yes, yes, I am very fond of it.” 
r “Then let’s. See, there’s a double seat, 
just by the doors,’ she bubbled. ‘That 
is’’—she glanced about—‘‘unless you 
mind.” 

_ “But why should I—mind?” He asked 
it as if she had put an absurd question. 

“We—that is, you haven’t been properly 
presented. But of course I know who you 
are. You’re Mr. Dean, the banker, from 
somewhere in Connecticut.” 

He bowed. 

“And you are Mrs. Hilliard, from Pitts- 
burgh.” 

“How clever of you!” She patted his 
hand; a light, fleeting pat, but he felt the 
thrill of it go racing up his arm. ‘Still, if 
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you’ve heard that much, I suppose A 
heard all the rest of it.” ates 
He shook his head, gave her one of h 
kindly, reassuring smiles—and this w; 
something which Taylor Dean did ye 


best when he smiled thus. 2 | 

“My dear young lady,” he,went o; 
“‘what I hear is one thing, what I believe 
another; and about you—well, all that 
am willing to believe is that you are ver 
charming.” ir aa 

It was by far the neatest turned compl 
ment he had ever uttered. He was som 
what astonished to hear himself get it oy 
without fumbling. He was promptly n 
warded. 

“You dear, dear man!”’ 

He realized that Mrs. Hilliard we. 
squeezing his arm. ite 

Well, well! He was coming on. Perhap) 
that little joke of Roy’s wasn’t so much of 
joke, after all. Maybe he was, as the boy 
put it, a fast worker. Soon they were sit) 
ting cozily in a painted wicker seat com| 
manding a good view of the nearly empt) 
ballroom. For an instant he reali: 
they could be seen quite as distin¢ 
they could observe others. Conspicuous! 
but he soon forgot. Mrs. Hilliard was ex. 
pressing more gratitude. She had one 9 
those low cooing voices which rose and fel, 
in regular cadences as she placed an em 
phasis on every third or fourth word. /| 
musical, fascinating voice, thought Dean 
almost caressing in its tones. 

“Quite the nicest thing anyone ever saic| 
to me, Mr. Dean,” she continued. “An 
I’m sure it was very brave of you to say it| 
It is brave of you to sit here with me.” 

“Brave?” he echoed. ° ~° * 

“With so many critics around.” 

She rolled her eyes significantly at thre 
middle-aged ladies grouped in a corner ai. 
the left with their rocking-chairs pulled to. 
gether. 

“Pooh!” said Taylor Dean, breathing 
defiance to the world in general ane | 
three in particular. x 

“But you’ve no idea how careful 2 
woman in my position must be. I am 2 
member of the merciless sex, you know, 
We hunt in packs, like wolves, and w 
one of us slips—well, you’ve heard. Give 
us a chance at a reputation and we tear i ito 


A 


| oy used | 
“No, no!”’ he protested. “Some may be 
like that, but not you. I am certain, some- 
how, that you’re different, finer.” oH 
Her gray eyes softened. b | 
“You do understand me, Mr. Dean. 
There are so few who do. But I’ve been 
horribly criticized since I’ve been here. Oh, 
yes, over nothing at all too. Just because 
I danced once or twice with Billy Arnold. 
He’s such a nice boy, and his wife is a dear, 
too, and we were all having so good a time 
until—until those old cats began running 
to her with their gossip. Why, there comes 
Billy now! I haven’t seen him all the after- 
noon. I wonder if he —— Well, what do 
you think of that?” 
Billy had seen and shied—shied off as 
obviously as a colt at a circus parade when 
he sniffs his first tiger. 
“T know!” she went on. ‘‘Someone has 
been talking to him—about me.” ; 
Taylor Dean recalled the story of the 
bawling-out scene. ; 
“Probably. I shouldn’t mind though.” 
“But only last night he made me prom- 
ise him another dance, and now he runs 
away as though I had smallpox. Oh, it’s too 
ridiculous, and it’s shameful! I’ve been so 
lonely this afternoon. There are so few 
really nice men here, and I like men. 
They’re so much more generous and intelli- 
gent than women. And I do love dancing. 
But I suppose I must just sit here and be 
ignored and on : 
“Will you risk dancing with me?” 
Dean was on his feet, making his best 
country-club bow. 3 
“Risk! I should be delighted.” : 
“But I’m not good at it. I may step on 
your toes.” 4 af 
She trilled a little laugh in his ear as she 
slid a white arm around his neck and began 
swaying to the meter of the fox trot. The 
clinging-vine hold was *he one which Mrs. 
Hilliard employed. It was the most inti- 
mate close-contact position which Taylor 
Dean had experienced in his somewhat lim- 
ited fox-trotting career; almost an em- 
brace. But then, he reflected, his partners 
in Millport had been a chosen few from 
among the older married set, most of them 
rather stout matrons who had long 
passed the clinging stage. He had notic 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Drivers’ Column 


| Here’s a little praise from the land of 
7 nebig apples! Mr. S.C. Pier of Portland, 
L 

7 


regon, writes : 
“TI can say with authority, having 
wned and driven five other cars, the 
_ewett is the best of them all. I am will- 

‘og to go further and say that I don’t see 
iow a better operating, or more comfort- 
4 ble or beautiful car can be bought at 

iny price.” 

| You’ll still feel the same way 10,000 
: niles from now, Mr. Pier ! 


Y 


i On our way East, let’s stop off at St. 
Louis. Mr. Arthur Fuller has a few kind 
words to say. He says this: 
_ “Thave been a car owner and driver for 
the past twenty years and know some- 
thing about an automobile. I consider 
the Jewett offers more dollar-for-dollar 
value than any car of its size. It is a real 
engineering and quality job throughout. 
_ The car has a world of power, is a won- 
_'der at hill-climbing and quick get-away, 
steers and handles easier than any car I 
have owned, and performs in every way 
ike a much higher priced car.” 
We couldn’t ask for more than that, 
(Mr. Fuller. Thank you! 
| NG) 
Down in Knoxville, Tenn., lives Mr. 
A. Gains, who has been driving a Jewett 
Touring. He casually stepped up to Bos- 
‘ton in his Jewett—a 1,000 mile jaunt—and 
then wrote us: 
“Tam frank to say it was the first car 
Lever really enjoyed driving. I believe 
|aten year old child could drive it any- 
where. The proof of the pudding is, I 
liked it so well, came back home and 
bought the closed car and have found it 
just as satisfactory as the touring car.” 
Welcome to the big family of Jewett 
_ boosters, Mr. Gains. 
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We'll get down East now and listen to 
| Mr. H. H. Robinson of New York City, 
| who broadcasts this: 

“1 am so darned enthusiastic about the 
Jewett job that I can’t refrain from writ- 
ing. I had been driving much larger and 
more expensive cars. I have arrived at 
the conclusion that my Jewett is the most 
useful car from every angle built in this 
country today. Its speed and power are 
phenomenal and it handles easier than 
' anything I have ever seen with four 
wheels.” He ends up with, “This letter 
is just the free-will offering of the best 
Satisfied owner in the New York Metro- 
politan District.” 

That’s just fine, Mr. Robinson! But 
there are several thousand other Jewett 
“Owners around who think they are the 
best satisfied. 
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New Autumn Colors — Balloon Tires 


ee De Luxe Brougham body is new! 
Roomy comfort for five. Smart new 
body lines—quite the last word in style. 
New finish—a soft, cool Autumn Green, 
brightly striped in orange. Fine-grain leather 
finish back, with landau arms. Balloon tires 
for even greater riding comfort. Completely 
equipped—everything you'd want for a car! 


Proved stamina—long-lived performance! 
For there's nothing freakish, untried, about 
the Jewett chassis! From the big, Paige-built, 
5oh. p. Jewett motor to the all-steel universal 
joints—it has been tried and tested in over 
a billion miles of service. 


Big Power 


The big Jewett motor gives you all the 
power you want. Power to beat others up 
hills in high. Power to pull away first in 
trafic. Power to go through sand, mud 
and rough roads slowly in high. And because 


it’s a big motor—because its power comes 
from size and not from wearing, killing 
motor speed—Jewett does its job easily, un- 
strained. So its life is long! 

Jewett’s motor was first used in a Paige 
selling for $2000! Then—improved, per- 
fected—it was put in the Jewett. Five 
years’ service — 1,000,000,000 miles of travel 
—prove its staunchness! 


Great Strength 


Extra deep frame; heavy duty axles; all- 
steel universal joints; 2805 lbs. of huskiness 
—all strength for Jewett’s big power! 

Stop in at the local Jewett dealer's. See 
this smart new Jewett Brougham. He'll 
“stand treat’ to a ride for you and your 
family. You drive. Notice the smooth, easy 
handling. Notice, too, how nimble Jewett 
is and its substantial “‘feel.” Jewett’s trim 
beauty and easy riding will delight the 
whole family. 


Included at Jewett’s low price are: Five balloon cord tires; . Duco finish; nickeled radiator, head lamps and cowl lamps; motometer; 
monogram cap; sun visor; spotlight; stop light; double bar bumpers front and rear; trunk and trunk rack; automatic windshield 
wiper; rear view mirror; heater; thief-proof transmission lock. All included at $1525 f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. Steel wheels extra. 
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‘ONE BILLION MILES BEYOND EXPERIMENT" 


Balloon Tire Comfort 
New Color Charms 


ATILDA DELAFIELD 
MUNTY, interior decorator 
from New York City, 

stretched herself flat in the gleaming 
grass of the sand bluff above the 
shore line of the sea, leaned her chin across her arms and 
regarded the flickering tints of the water. Unaccustomed 
to these simple ecstasies of a shore village, she felt sure her 
content in the spring morning wind and dazzling sun could 
continue thus forever. As a matter of fact, it did continue 
for almost twenty minutes. Then she raised her head and 
looked about her, ready for a little action. 

Before her the sea slept, beneath her the ground seemed 
fresh yet sleepy, while behind her the town dozed with 
its usual persistence, and a striking loneliness settled upon 
her heart. : 

“Well,”’ she stated to herself with great positiveness, 
“‘the doctor wanted me to get a complete rest and it looks 
as though I couldn’t help it.” 

She wriggled her body to the edge of the bank and 
looked over. At once the impression that she was the sole 
denizen of an uninhabited world was corrected, for ten 
feet below her lay an unfailing index to a near-by civiliza- 
tion, an absolute hint that other people had trod her earth, 
in a fair and intriguing rubbish pile. 

It was not a large common dumping ground, but a place 
of considerable exclusiveness, confined perhaps to a score 
of the leading families. Horsehair furniture relics, tires, 
both motor and cycle, tin cans and broken china blended 
into a whole of genuine cosmopolitan interest. The sun 
twinkled in her eyes from off a piece of blue ware, and 
interest in life awakened again in Matilda. She cocked her 
head on one side and gazed more carefully. 

“H’m. What in the world is that? Isn’t it a marvelous 
shade of blue? I’ll have a look at that.” 


““Say,”’ He Hollered, Pointing a Shaking Hand at Miss Munty, “Listen Here! Do 
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Down the bluff Matilda slid and seized the flashing bit 
of blue pottery in her hands. 

“Good gracious, isn’t it lovely? What in the world is 
it?” And she searched around for further bits of the 
broken plate. There were only half a dozen pieces and all 
in the spot where they had been discarded. Within a 
minute the entire pattern of the plate was cupped in her 
palms. 

“T do wish I’d studied old china. I know this is some- 
thing precious. Look at that blue. Pure lapis lazuli.”’ 

Turning the pieces she found on the bottom, printed in 
deep blue, the title, Doctor Syntax and the Bees. There 
was no other mark. 

In spite of her enthrallment by the purity of the blue 
color of the plate, Matilda felt in no wise drawn to the 
scene depicted. A clerical gentleman, in the forecourt of an 
English manor house, was actively engaged in dissuading 
a hive of bees from swarming on the spot where his wig left 
his back head open for swarming. There was no doubt about 
it; his picture was caught at a moment when he was gen- 
uinely busy. To his rescue, with mop and pail and coura- 
geous heart, were rushing a platoon of household servants, 
while above him, pedestaled on an upper walk, a plump- 
figured lady waved her parasol and seemed about to swoon 
and, swooning, fall on the doctor and crush out his con- 
sciousness as well as that of the bees—and away in the 
distance the smooth lawns and perfect hedges of a fair 
countryside. 

“Good gracious, but that plate must be rare! It cer- 


_ tainly is an ugly enough picture to be priceless.”’ 
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Although Matilda was not bou 
completely by it, she neverthek 
appreciated that principle ail 
governs most decorators in thy: 

ratings of value. Nothing whi) | 
possessed obvious and simple beauty of form and line cou. 
be genuinely beautiful. Beauty, that is, the real loveling 
must be a strange and ofttimes concealed quality, a quali 
which the lay person does not readily understand witho 
the proper interpretation by the decorator who sells t) 
item. It is a grand scheme and a governing factor in t) 
ability of a sales person to damn an article as horrible 0) 
day and laud its quaint charm the next. 

Matilda sat on the rubbish heap playing with the piec| 
of colored ware for an hour, like a child tossing gay pebbl| 
on a beach. Her business as a decorator demanded ¢. 
appreciation of color, and the richness of the somber bh 
had a more than normal appeal to her. In her it plante 
seeds of the covetousness which is the hall-mark of the o| 
china maniac and from it she fashioned pleasant stories f; 
herself. . 

Indeed, at the end of an hour Matilda had visualize 
a great and varied collection of china—her collection. An. 
experts from the great museums of the world were seekin 
her opinion and listening with more than a touch of rey 
erence in their attitudes as she spoke lightly of first on 
rare piece and then another. And always before they lei 
her presence she would graciously open the carved dooi| 
of a special cabinet to let them peep at that masterpiece (| 
ceramic color, that mended bit of perfection, the blue plat 
she now held in her hands. 

“Yes,” said Matilda with gravity, ‘““I must take u 
china. It’s a branch of my business I’ve neglected altc’ 
gether. I’ll start right away.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 7 
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Dopnse BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


The Type-A Sedan invites particular favor 
as Autumn approaches. 


The complete comfort and protection it 
affords are worth their cost; especially in 
a car as substantially built and smartly 
equipped as the Type-A Sedan. 


Donsce BrRotTHEeERS DETROIT 


Dovpse BrotHers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

To Matilda the problem of her blue plate was an in- 
triguing thing. It was the “‘go”’ which came after the “‘on 
your mark— get set”’ in her race as a china collector. 

At the village post office she found that Mr. Henry 
Hobson was the sanitary official of the town. To him she 
applied for information. 

Mr. Hobson leaned down from the seat of his wagon, 
steadied himself carefully on the stern extension of his 
soiled black horse, suddenly recollected the butt of a cigar 
stored under the seat of the vehicle, which he took out and 
examined but did not light, lowered himself carefully again 
and remarked, ‘“‘How?”’ 

“T asked,” said Matilda in a louder voice, “‘if you could 
tell me where the stuff which you last put on the dump 
over by the shore came from.” 

“Oh, yes!’”’ And Mr. Hobson gave a smile to intimate 
that he, too, was a Christian. “‘The morning service is at 
ten o’clock, and then there’s the evening hour of song and 
praise at 7:30 of the clock. Also prayer meeting on Wednes- 
days at 7:30 sharp. Do come. Welcome to all.” 

And Mr. Hobson climbed back on his seat and suggested 
to his horse that it was no longer time for pleasant dalliance 
along the road. Matilda grasped a shaft and the edge of 
the cart and drew herself up beside him. 

“No, Mr. Hobson, you didn’t understand me.” 

“You’ll have to speak louder than that, young lady; 
I’m deaf.” 

““Yes,’”’ allowed Matilda, drawing a few sample breaths 
before putting real heart into her voice; ‘I just learned it. 
Can you tell me from whose house that stuff over on the 
shore dump came?” 

“Whose house?” inquired Mr. Hobson, seemingly sur- 
prised and drawing back his head to gaze earnestly at her. 

“Yes; whose house?’’ Matilda bellowed again, her lips 
half an inch from Mr. Hobson’s ear. 

A few shopkeepers stepped to their doors to enjoy this 
pleasant distraction. Several local dogs, self-appointed 
guardians of the peace, also found it wise to come from a 
distance to inspect such goings on. Major, the horse, 
familiar with the idiosyncrasies of the deaf, seemed the 
only live thing of the neighborhood whose curiosity was 
not whetted by this idyl of the dump cart. Major main- 
tained his slow and not overcertain rate of travel and the 
oblivious Matilda held staunchly on her quest for knowl- 
edge. 

“Blue china?” shouted Mr. Hobson, whose own voice 
was spurred on by his companion’s example. ‘“ You’d like 
to find some old blue china? Is that what you want?” 

“Yes,’’ roared Matilda, waving her hands as an aid to 
her voice. “‘Blue. Plates, cups, saucers, teapots—you 
know. Blue ones. Old.” 

The wall which protected Mr. Henry Hobson’s intelli- 
gence was at last completely pierced by the. vigor of 
Matilda’s language, but not until a ruling portion of the 
inhabitants had heard plainly what she wished. A loud 
voice carries far on a quiet spring afternoon, and the village 
was not large. 

“No,” announced Mr. Hobson finally, “‘I don’t know of 
any. I’msorry, for I’d like to help you.” 

“So am I,” answered Matilda, climbing down from the 
wagon rather dispirited, “for I wanted to find some 
dreadfully.” 

She had walked scarcely a hundred yards back along the 
footpath when a lady, who had been one of many pleased 
listeners to her late ride, spoke to her across the white 
fence which bounded a yard. 

“Didn’t I hear you asking Henry Hobson where was 
some old blue china?”’ 

“Yes,” said Matilda, smiling her pleasantest; “can you 
by any chance tell me? I do want to find some so much. 
Do you know any place?” 

“Uh-huh,” admitted the lady. 

“Where is it?”’ asked the excited Matilda. 

The lady continued to gaze uninterestedly down the 
street and merely motioned over her shoulder with a thin 
thumb. 

“What?” shouted Matilda. “‘You have some, in your 
house here? Oh, please, may I see it?” 

“Uh-huh,” answered the lady, moving over to open the 
gate, while still finding some strong but unapparent inter- 
est down the highway. 

Through the hushed back kitchen Matilda followed the 
owner of the house. The musical drip of water from the 
pump into the sink rose and fell with the unrelated clear- 
ness of a xylophone’s notes. Through the open pantry door 
she saw stacks of china in the dim light and a feeling almost 
holy filled her. She stood on the threshold of she knew not 
what enormous discoveries. All her life had been a preface 
to this moment. Just as the sentimental passions of sixteen 
are more keen and unqualified and soul-torturing yet 
ecstatic than the maturer ones, so the first flush of a hobby 
is the most poignant. Knowledge in neither case has had 
its chance to dull the blazing hope that perfection is readily 
attainable. 

The owner of the treasure broke the spell in a vibrant 
nasal voice: : 

“Know anything about old china?” 
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“No,” said Matilda, her words soft with respect; “I’m 
sorry to say I don’t.” 

“Good!” answered the voice almost gratefully. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about it then. I’ve got something wonderful here. 
Willie says it is, and Willie he knows. A Doctor Syntax 
platter, Willie says it is.” 

“Doctor Syntax?” questioned Matilda excitedly. 
“Really? I know the Doctor Syntax pattern. So this is 
valuable, is it?’’ And she smiled delightedly to herself at 
this vindication of her opinion of the morning when she 
had decided that such color must be rare. 

“Uh-huh. But look at the border. That’s what makes 
it valuable. Willie he says that all Doctor Syntax pieces 
have borders like that.. If they don’t have borders like that 
they aren’t worth much, they aren’t. Willie he says those 
flowers in the border are called passion flowers. I don’t 
know why, but that’s what Willie says. If they haven’t 
got passion flowers in the border they aren’t much good. 
Willie read it in a book, he did. Willie’s a great hand for 
a book.” 

This first bit of china lore burned itself into Matilda’s 
brain. Already she felt rather advanced in her studies. 
But the haziness of her memory teased her. She couldn’t 
recall what theme formed the border of her treasured plate 
from the dump heap. 

“But do they ever have such plates without this passion- 
flower border?”’ 

“Oh, yes; but they aren’t worth anything. Here, I’ve 
got some. I’ll show you.” 

The lady returned from the pantry with six plates and 
two small platters and laid them on the kitchen table. 
The depth of the old blue seemed as rich to Matilda’s eyes 
as that of the other platter, but the owner at once dis- 
abused her of any idea of their beauty. 

“See, they have oak leaves and acorns in the border, and 
they can’t be pretty unless they have passion flowers. 
That’s what Willie says. He says that one with the right 
kind of border is worth a lot of money. Fifty dollars, he 
says.” 

“It is valuable, isn’t it?’’ exclaimed Matilda genuinely. 
“Fifty dollars is a lot of money.” 

“Yes, it is to some people. But, you see, it has passion 
flowers in the border.” 

Matilda nodded her understanding. 

“And these other ones—what do you think they are 
worth?” 

“They aren’t worth much. I’d give them as trade to 
anyone who bought the good platter. I’d like to get fifty 
dollars cash, because Willie he wants a loud speaker for his 
radio.” 

“T see,” said Matilda thoughtfully. ‘‘And can you tell 
me where they came from?” 

“The big one belonged to my aunt—the one I was named 
after. I was supposed to get a thousand dollars when she 
died, but there was only one hundred and eighty dollars 
left and I got this platter instead.”’ 

‘And the other plates?” 

““Oh, yes, they were left in Judge Hamilton’s place over 
at Dennis—the one he sold furnished last winter—and the 
new owners gave them to Willie, who has been carpentering 
over there this spring. He goes over every day in his 
flivver and takes his dinner with him. Willie’s a great hand 
for cake and I always have to put a piece in his dinner 
box.” Recollection of this point was the first thing that 
had furnished Willie’s mother with sufficient cause to 
smile. 

Matilda looked at the old blue ware yearningly. She 
wished she had fifty dollars to humor her new fancy, but 
money came too hard to be lavishly expended. 

“Well, thank you very much,” she said slowly, and then 
added breathlessly, “I’m quite willing to pay fifty dollars 
for them.” 

“All right,” replied the lady with no change of emotion. 
“Willie can get his loud speaker for the Saturday-night 
concert now. The Shannon Stores in Providence broad- 
cast some lovely violin music. You can hear it just as 
plain. Here, I’ll put the plates in a basket for you. If 
you’re passing by, just leave the basket sometime.”’ 

“Thank you very, very much. I’m sure I’ll love these 
plates,’ said Matilda, pausing in the doorway. 

“Uh-huh, all right,”’ sighed the lady, bending down to 
look intently across the back fence at nothing at all. ‘“I’ll 
tell Willie.” 

Through the lonely wooded short cut back to her hotel 
Matilda paused three times to make an extensive inspec- 
tion of her plates. 

The more she realized that they were hers the more 
perfect they became. 

Her finger tips, though untrained in sensing the quality 
of a ware by feel and weight, were soothed with the almost 
clinging softness of the glaze; and she discovered, through 
her tender stroking of the old blue surfaces, with what 
magnetic eloquence a plate can speak to a person. 

From the little local library which she passed on her way 
Matilda obtained a single shabby book dealing with old 
china and pottery. There was not much to aid her hunt 
within it, yet she gleaned a few of the fundamentals. She 
learned to distinguish soft-paste china from hard-paste 
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by the absence of glaze from the bottom ring on w] 

a plate of the latter type rested. And she was 
mensely excited when she decided that her few pie 
warm and almost sticky to the touch, as the book 
plained, were of soft glaze. An observer might h 
thought she had made this difficult decision from amor 
hundred instead of two choices. To Matilda it was a 
umphant moment, and she spoke as though to an imy 
tant customer, 

“Yes, certainly, this is soft-glaze ware.”’ And asid 
“Gracious, doesn’t that sound technical and educated 
wish there was somebody here I could try it on.” | 

And also she discovered that her pieces were Staffc|- 
shire, and that Staffordshire was the generic name fog 
type of pottery, and that there were many potters wh 
wares came under that classification. Enoch Wood, §: 
venson, Ridgeway, Stubbs, Clews,and Adams became ae 
which could thrill her. 

But the name Clews stirred her most keenly, for e 
was the potter responsible for her Doctor Syntax plati, 
which bore impressed on the bottom, in a circle surrow)_ 
ing an eagle, ‘‘Clews, Warranted, Staffordshire,” and» 
had designed that wreath of prime value, the passi\. 
flower border. 7 

She knew about that; in fact she had known about 
for almost half an hour, so she felt a trifle blasé over ]) 
mastery of the item. , 

In her hotel room Matilda rushed to compare the bor: 
of her Doctor-Syntax-and-the-Bees plate with the proj; 
one on the platter. Disappointment settled darkly do\ 
upon her expectations. It was totally different from t) 
passion-flower border, or even from the worthless oak-ar- 
acorn one. Her plate had shells and seaweed surroundi: 
the central cartoon. | 

Tears were almost in Matilda’s voice as she spoke to¢. 
fend her first love. 

“JT don’t care. It’s a lovely blue. I think it’s a far me 
beautiful blue than either of the others.” Her attitude} 
came that of a mother defending a deficient child. “Dor 
you worry,” she whispered quite seriously to the plai 
“T won’t let them make fun of you. I think you a) 
beautiful.” 

Back to her New York office Matilda returned to take) 
the activities of her decorating business. And the bl 
plates and platters, ornamenting an old Welsh dresser in| 
corner of the studio, were a source of genuine delight f. 
any spare minutes that were hers. In the rush of getti, 
back to work again she found no chance to study up on h) 
new hobby. She postponed that pleasure until she hi 
leisure, and weeks went past and still she learned nothir 
more concerning them. | 

On a morning in June came Mr. Harrison St. John toh 
place of business. Mr. St. John was one of the slick-hair 
eels of her profession. Twice he had been in London—on 
when he had leave from the regiment which had forced hi 
over to France after being caught in the draft, and anothi 
time for three days. In consequence he was more Oxfo1 
than Bond Street itself, and caused considerable troub 
among people who telephoned him by insisting that h 
name was pronounced Sin Jun. It has to be said quicl 
like. Any balkiness in pronunciation ruined it for h 
tender liking. 

“Good morning, my dear,”’ he said airily, playfully tay 
ping an overstuffed chair with his stick. ‘‘Good mornin 
to you,” caroled Mr. St. John, who had failed, in his apin 
of the Englishman, to grasp the essential restraint of th 
type. To him an English gentleman was an accent, an 
reversely, gain the accent and you are, presto, an Englis 
gentleman. 

“Oh, hello,’ 
do you want?” 

“Want?” said Mr. St. John, making his stick whistl 
again. ‘‘Why, my dear, many, many things. Too many t 
bore myself with telling.” 

“Well, I wish you’d stop waving that cane around. Tha 
chandelier’s priced at four hundred dollars.”’ 

“Oh, deah!”’ Mr. St. John liked to say “deah.”’ Suk 
stituting an h for the r was such a simple aid in proving hit 
of British birth. ‘Let me see, let me see. Yes. It wa 
about that table there. I saw it when you were away 
I want it for a room I’m doing for a client, but you must b 
a good girl and give me some sort of a discount. One mus 
make a few shillings, you know.” 

“All right,’’ answered Matilda. ‘‘Twenty per cent 0 
for cash.” 

Mr. St. John’s attention was focused on the Wels 
dresser. 

“‘Good gosh, where’d you get the Staffordshire stuff? 
He examined the pieces quickly. ‘“‘ How much do you wan 
for them?” 

“One hundred dollars for the big Syntax platter, th 
good one with the passion-flower border. The others aren’ 
right, you see.” ; 

“Tl give you fifteen dollars for them.” 

“No,” said Matilda, “they aren’t for sale. I like ther 
because of the color.”’ ) 

“Tl give you a hundred dollars.” » 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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answered Matilda quite sharply. ‘“‘ Wha 
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(The Control You Need 


with Balloon “ires 


There are very real reasons why the new Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers are needed with balloon 
and low-pressure tines. 


In the first place, balloon and low-pressure tires 
are made larger and softer so that they themselves 
will absorb the small irregularities on apparently 
smooth roads. 


Therefore, the new Gabriel Balloon-Type 
Snubbers are designed with about %4 of an inch 
of free play. Thus the tires are not in the least 
ieee or stiffened on a boulevard or smooth 
road. 


Second, balloon or low-pressure tires on rough 
roads, or when larger bumps are encountered, 
cause a violent upthrow which of course is trans- 
mitted to the springs. Unless the car is equipped 
with these new Gabriels, the action develops into 
a galloping, rolling or pitching motion that can 
only be stopped by slowing up the car. 


These new Gabriels have the increased braking 
action which is necessary to stop that rolling, 
galloping or pitching instantly. 


Equip with these new Gabriels at any Gabriel 
sales or service station; and experience for the 
first time the full benefits which balloon tires 
are designed to give you. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 
& Sales & Service Everywhere $9 


Gabriel is the only spring 
control device officially, by 
patent and copyright, en- 
titled to the name Snubber. 
To make certain that you 
have genuine Gabriel 
Snubbers installed on your 
car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities 
and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of 
assuring their customers of 
greatest satisfaction recom- 
mend Gabriel Snubbersand 
many install them as well. 
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Watch This 


Column 


“In all forms of government, the people 
is the true legislator.’’ 


—BURKE 


CARL LAEMMLE 


Universal has become the 


largest producer of good motion- 
pictures in the world. This is due to the 
fact that we have always made the 
kind of pictures that the great ma- 
jority of the people want. We 
haven’t indulged in too suggestive top- 
ics nor have we tried to point morals or 
lecture the people. We haven’t tried to 
shock, patronize, reproach or reform 
them. Our sole effort has been to 
create first-class entertainment. And 
that’s all we want to do. 


We have chosen stories 


from the best authors to be sure 
of interesting and coherent plots. We 
have held largely to romance because 
human nature loves it better than any- 
thing else. We have picked stories that 
thrill because the world wants to be 
thrilled and startled. We have selected 
the best actors and actresses because no 
one wants to see a good plot bungled. 


We produced “‘The Hunch- 


back of Notre Dame” because it 
is a classic and gave opportunity for 
extraordinary and spectacular acting, as 
well as grandeur of scenery. It is prov- 
ing our greatest success. We produced 
** Merry Go Round’’ for the same rea- 
sons practically—plus its exquisite love- 
story. We produced ‘“‘ The Signal 
Tower” because it is picturesque, roman- 
tic and pleasing. ‘‘ The Reckless Age,’’ 
because it is full of the fire, the dash and 
the spirit of youth. 


We contracted with Cham- 
pion JACK DEMPSEY for the 


‘* Fight and Win” series because the whole 
world loves a fighter and adores a cham- 
pion. We have produced Wild West 
dramas with HOOT GIBSON, JACK 
HOXIE and WILLIAM DESMOND, 
because everybody loves the old West and 
its picturesque, courageous riders. We 
have covered every variety of subject 
that is clean, wholesome and dramatic. 


How does this all appeal to 


you? Write mea personal letter. 


@ arl Laemmle 


President 


To be continued next week 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“One hundred dollars!”’ said Matilda, 
looking at him shrewdly, as he realized his 
blunder in arousing her suspicions by 
offering too much. 

“Well, yes,’ continued Mr. St. John, 
toning down his eagerness. ‘‘ Although, as 
a matter of fact, they aren’t worth that 
much. The big platter is, but the others 
aren’t.”’ 

“My price is unreasonable then, isn’t 
it?” inquired Matilda gently. . 

“One hundred dollars?”’ 

“No, three hundred.” 

“T’ll take them.” And Mr. St. John 
pulled out his check book. “Make me a 


| bill of sale.” 


“Good gracious,” thought Matilda to 
herself, ‘““why didn’t I say five hundred? 
I’ve got to look into this old-china game. 
There seems to be money in it if you work it 


world do you want a bill of sale for? What’s 
the use? You have the china and I have 
the money. What more do you want?” 

““Ah-hah! That’s the point.”” And Mr. 
St. John, highly pleased with his insured 
methods of commerce, leaned forward’and 
crossed his hands upon his stick as he had 
seen gay: and dashing incognito princes 
do—in the musical comedies. 3 

Mr. St. John inserted the bill of sale with 
careless abandon in a beautiful wallet, 
waved his hat jauntily, waved his stick 
jauntily, bowed jauntily and backed out of 
the office. 


“T hope,” said Matilda yearningly, as 


she eyed the door swinging to—‘‘I hope he 
backs down the elevator shaft and fractures 
his neck. Yes, I do—in three places.” —. - 

When the elevator door had crashed to 
and she was convinced that Mr. St. John 
was, unfortunately, descending intact, Ma- 
tilda drew out from a drawer of her writing 
table the fragments of the blue plate which 
had primarily instigated her interest in old 
china. From a tube of glass cement she 
moistened one by one the edges of the sev- 
eral portions and pressed them together. 
Within a few minutes the restored plate, 
practically flawless to the eye, lay in her 
hands. She regarded it with a tender glance 
and spoke softly to herself: 

“‘T don’t care what people say. I think 
you have a much, much lovelier blue than 
the others. It wouldn’t do to. admit out 
loud that I think so, for everyone knows 
that only the passion-flower-border plates 
are really fine; but just between you and 
me, I know you beat them all, right or not. 
And youw’re the only one I’ve got left. That 
really makes me feel sort of sad.’”’ And 
Matilda took the other plates from their 
places on the dresser and put her one re- 
maining piece of old blue up in the bare 
racks. She stood back and eyed it solemnly. 
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Overlooking Many Glacier, Glacier National Park 


Aloud she said, “‘“‘What in. the ~ 
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“T wonder what lost artist fashioned you. 
I don’t know much about it, but he cer- 
tainly knew his business.” _ : 

The following Thursday, when Matilda 
returned from lunch, her assistant in the 
office greeted her with considerable alarm. 

“That Mr. St. John has been in here 
three times since you went out. He’s 
crazy. I don’t know what it’s all about, 
but he’s gone to get the police, he says; and 
the police commissioner and the Army and 


_ Navy, too, so far.as I could find: out. Say, 


‘he’s not talking that funny talk today. 
He’s speaking just the same language I do. 
I can understand him fine.” 

Any questions Matilda might have cared 
to put were prevented by the shouting 
from the elevator. 

_ “That’s him now,” remarked the ste- 
nographer, who found this brief holiday 
from routine most agreeable. ‘I don’t see 
how he can keep it up on an empty stom- 
ach, and he never could eat in his state.” 

The door swung violently back against 
the wall and Mr. Harrison St. John stood 
on. the threshold. . 

“Say,” he hollered, pointing a shaking 
hand at Miss Munty, “‘listen here! Do you 
think you can get away with a job like that? 
They get more than ninety days for less 
than you pulled.” ; 

“Why, Mr. Sin Jun,” lisped Matilda 
sweetly, “what is the matter with you?” 

“Listen here, what are you going to do 


“Do about what; Mr. St. John? I 
haven’t the faintest idea what. you’re 
talking about.” 

“About what! As if you didn’t know! 
Them blue Staffordshire plates, of course. 
They were stolen, and you’re in wrong for 
passing on stolen goods. Do you know the 
law in such cases?”’ 

“No,” replied Matilda, trembling and 
really alarmed. 

“Well; I do. And they’ll do enough, be- 
lieve me, when I get through with you.” 

“But, Mr. St. John, I honestly don’t 
think they. were stolen. Please, please tell 
me what I can do about it.” ; 

“Do!” roared the decorator. “In the 
first place you can pay me the three hun- 
dred berries I gave for them. After that 
we'll see what’ll happen.” 

“Naturally I’ll do that,” said Matilda, 
relieved; ‘“‘I’d do that anyway.’ And she 
sat down and hurriedly wrote her check. 
“And you'll give me a bill of sale, won’t 
you? I gave you one.” 

Mr. St. John observed from the way she 
clung to the check that she seemed deter- 
mined. “Well, all right; but I’ll wait right 
here until your girl takes that check down 
to the bank and has it certified.” 

In the excitement, the full meaning of his 
remark failed to impress Matilda. While 


. about it?” 
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they waited for the check to return, it gra: 
ually seeped in upon her that this man he 
accused her of premeditated dishonest 
Selling Staffordshire plates that she didn 
know were stolen was one thing, but t} 
cheap assumption that she would bac 
down on her word and check was anothe 
The hair at the nape of her neck tingle 
and slowly the comforting elation whic 
comes with the realization that one is bein 
accused unjustly surged over her spirit. 

With each passing minute she held hy 
head a fraction higher, and when the chec 
returned and she had handed it to Mr, § 
John in exchange for his return bill of sa)| 


for the china her dignity was almost brittl _ 


It was apparent from that gentleman 
relieved manner that the loss of his mone 
pe the chief canker in the situation ¢| 

im, 

In fact he became almost jaunty agai) 
and was about to make a few sample swing 
with his stick when the door opened and | 
sedate and stately gentleman begged pe: 
mission to enter. | 

He nodded graciously to Matilda. 


* 


“T’m very sorry, Miss Munty, to intrude 


but I was anxious to find Mr. St. John 
You will pardon me, won’t you? I shal 
take only a minute.” 

From his surprise Mr. St. John recoy 
ered quickly and hastened forward. 

““My dear judge, I’m so glad to see you 
It’s all settled. I’ve been talking quite se, 
riously with Miss Munty and she’s sin. 
cerely sorry for her part in the affair’ 
Truthfully, I don’t think she knew thi 
plates were stolen property.” 

“Plates?” inquired the judge. “Yes, i. 
was about the Staffordshire that I hunte: 
you up. They told me at your office tha’ 
you’d be here. I’m going West at 4:30 anc 
I felt I must find you to apologize in per 
son.” 

“Huh?” questioned the decorator, wit!) 
no trace of Sin Jun in his surprise. ‘‘ Apolo 
gize? What’s the matter?” = | 

“Tt’s been quite an absurd mistake.’ 
And the gentleman turned toward Matilda 
“T’m Judge Hamilton, Miss Munty. Unti_ 
last winter I’ve had a place up on Cape 
Cod, at Dennis. I always kept my Stafford: | 
shire collection there. If you’re interestec | 
in old blue, you’ve undoubtedly heard o} 
it—my set of Doctor Syntax plates with 
the oak-and-acorn border.” 

“But I thought the passion-flower bordei 
was the right thing for the Syntax pattern.’ 

“So it is, so it is,” said the judge, slap- 
ping two fingers of his right hand upon the| 
palm of his left. ‘‘That’s the regulation| 
Clews combination. No one has ever solved, 
the question of which potter made mine, 
It’s the Stevenson and Williams border, but 
they were too important to plagiarize 

(Continued on Page 50) ; 
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The Improved Hudson Coach 
The Easiest Steering and Riding Hudson Ever Built 


This Hudson Coach is the first closed car ever to sell at exactly 
open car cost.’ And Hudson, alone, can build it. As the largest 
producer of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world, Hudson 
exclusively holds the advantages to create this car and this price. 


With Genuine Balloon Tires 


And now genuine balloon tires are standard 
equipment. Do not confuse with ‘‘semi- 
balloon” types. 

Note, too, that Hudson has not simply “‘added 
balloon tires.” Both running and steering gears 
have been specially designed to compensate 
for the radical differences balloon tires bring. 


The result is the easiest steering, most 


comfortable and steadiest riding Hudson ever 
built. And braking efficiency is almost doubled. 


More than ever, “Closed Car Comforts at 
Open Car Cost”’ is the uppermost buying issue. 
Note how fast the Coach is displacing open 
cars. As the wanted type the Coach maintains 
the highest resale value against the waning 
desirability of the open car. 


Why Buy an Open Car? 
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At Exactly Open Car Cost *1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Test Bottle Free to Post Readers—-SEE OFFER BELOW 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


KLLAMS 


Does 


Rx 


just => 
anything” do 
after shaving? 


UR study of the newly-shaved 

skin showed how unsuitable are 
many of the things men use after 
shaving. Absorbent powders are, 
perhaps, the commonest of these. Yet 
after shaving, the skin needs—not 
moisture taken away—but its natural 
moisture conserved! 


This is the radical feature of our new prod- 
uct, Aqua Velva. It conserves the moisture 
of the skin. But it does more. We designed 
Aqua Velva to do everything such a prep- 
aration should do: 


—It conserves the skin’s natural moisture 
—lIt cools, soothes, protects the face 

—It tingles delightfully when you put it on 
—It gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 

—It pleases with its fresh, man-style fragrance 


Friends tell us we say too little about the 
feature they think is most important in Aqua 
Velva. They mean the exhilarating delight 
of its feeling on the skin. You may think 
that feature the best thing about it, that and 
its man-style fragrance. 


But remember, there’s more than just 
pleasure in Aqua Velva. A few drops in 
the morning keep your face cool and com- 
fortable all day long. Isn’t that the real 
thing? Doesn’t that make it worth while 
to try this new, scientific shaving help? 


Large 5-ounce bottle, 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing a day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price if your dealer is out of it. 


Test Bottle—FREE 


We'll gladly send you a free “150-drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your 
name and address below and mail to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 0, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St. Patrick St., Montreal.) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Clews’ adaptation of the Rowlandson 
cartoons.” 

“Oh!” sighed Matilda, weak and dumb 
from these learned facts which were evi- 
dently merely primary items to real china 
enthusiasts. “Oh!” 

Judge Hamilton’s eyes blazed with his 
subject. A frequenter of his court would 
barely have recognized the stolid and frigid 
magistrate in this hot-voiced man. 

“You're right, Miss Munty, you’re right. 
The proper combination is the Syntax car- 
toons and the _ passion-flower border. 
That’s the regulation thing. God knows, 
Miss Munty, they are rare enough. But I 
go deeper than that. Once in a while in old 
china a mystery will turn up, and my oak- 
and-acorn border to the Syntax center is 
one of them. Who made them? Nobody 
can say. But occasionally they do turn up.” 

“Oh,” said Matilda excitedly, “and so 
they have a value then?” 

“Value!”’ shouted the judge, pulling his 
tie around under his left ear in an earnest 
effort to ease his collar off his windpipe. 
“Look here, listen to me. Value? It’s 
taken me forty-one years of constant search 
to gather together my thirty-five Syntax 
plates with the oak-and-acorn border. 
Forty-one years, mind you, of honest as 
well as dishonest effort.” 

The judge paused thoughtfully to smile 
over the memory of his collecting experi- 
ences, and Mr. St. John saw the chance to 
practice his regular line. 

“Oh, I say, judge, fawncy your doing a 
dishonest thing!” 

The judge stared at the dealer as though 
his honor had been attacked rather than 
upheld. 

“Oh, is that so, young man? You don’t 
think I’ve gathered those plates together 
without working some tricks, do you?” 
And he beamed his pride at the multitude 
of derelictions his hobby had necessitated. 
“Collections are not governed by the statu- 
tory laws—that’s what I mean.” 

“Think of it!” said Matilda, who could 
conjure up no remark she thought fitting. 

“You bet!” cried the judge again. 
“Forty-one years it’s taken me and I’ve 
had a hundred dealers on the lookout for 
those pieces. St. John here is merely one 
of them.” 

Matilda clasped her hands together in an 
effort to be thunderstruck. 

“Yes; forty-one years and thirty-five 
pieces. And last fall, when the plates were 
packed before my house was sold, those 
eight pieces were In some way left behind. 
I just found this out. And the house was 
sold furnished and of course the plates be- 
came the rightful property of the purchaser. 
And after that they completely disap- 
peared. Well, well,’ said the judge as 
though appreciating a capital joke, “‘it’s all 
right now that I have them back, but I can 
tell you I was sick over it. Wasn’t I, Mr. 
St. John?”’ 

“Indeed you were, judge, and I can’t 
blame you.” And Mr. St. John smiled 
sympathetically and rubbed his hands 
together. 

Judge Hamilton took an envelope from 
his breast pocket and handed it to Mr. 
St. John. 

“The check for fifteen hundred is in 
there. Frankly, I think you should make 
some profit on the deal though; but if you 
insist that I take them at the price you had 
to pay to get them I’m mighty grateful to 

ou.” 

“Not a dollar, judge,” 
St. John whole-heartedly. 


announced Mr. 
“JT wouldn’t: 
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think of it. I’m glad I could do you the 
favor. And I’m delighted the stuff wasn’t 
stolen, but was merely mislaid.”’ 

Judge Hamilton turned to bow his leave 
to Matilda, who had stepped to the dresser 
and taken down her plate of Doctor Syntax 
and the Bees. She spoke rather timidly. 

“T’m almost ashamed to ask the ques- 
tion, Judge Hamilton, but may I? You 
do know such ea great deal about these 
things.”’ 

“Tut-tut,” said the judge in a manner 
which hinted that much as he might care to 
he couldn’t in fairness deny her statement 
of the truth. 

“T know very little about old china, but 
I do know about color; and in my opinion 
the old blue of this piece far surpasses those 
you have, or any of the Clews Syntax exam- 
ples I’ve ever seen.’”’ And she extended the 
plate toward the judge and stood back in a 
brave attitude as though she was defending 
her challenged faith against an expected 
tide of criticism. 

That gentleman examined the plate for a 
brief moment and laid it with trembling 
hands upon the table. So great was his ex- 
citement that several times he missed the 
palm of his left hand with the first two 
fingers of his right. A series of gusty at- 
tempts at words came from his lips before 
she caught the whisper. 

“The border—look at the border!” 

_ “Yes, I know it’s not right. It’s sea 
shells and stuff, but I do think it’s pretty. 
I don’t care what any of you say.” 

“Sea shells!”’ And the magisterial voice 
came back with a crush. “It’s Enoch 
Wood’s marine border at his best!’’ 

“Then it is good?” 

“Good? It’s a miracle! It’s the greatest 
Staffordshire find of years. Enoch Wood 
and Clews together!” 

Matilda tried to shake off the trance of 
ecstasy over her own unaided discernment. 

“And I’ve decided it’s soft paste. Don’t 
you think so, judge?”’ 

Judge Hamilton couldn’t be bothered by 
such obvious elementals of his hobby. 

“Why, girl, there’s not another one like 
it known! Feel of that glaze—and the 
stilt marks are there too. This opens up a 
new mystery.” 

“Stilt marks?” asked Matilda. 
are stilt marks?”’ 

“My goodness, don’t you know any- 
thing? Stilts were little clay gadgets used 
to keep the plates apart when they were 
piled up in the kilns. You’ll find them on 
all old wares. What do you know about 
china anyway?”’ 

Matilda, very dignified, paid no heed to 
his aspersions. 

“And I think it’s a soft glaze, too, don’t 
you, judge?”’ 

“Of course, of course. What’ll you sell 
it for?”’ 

“It’s not for sale, Judge Hamilton.” 

“Nonsense! I’ll give you two hundred 
and a quarter.”’ 

“No, ll keep it, judge. I like the color.” 

“Will you give me a chance at it before 
you sell it to anyone else? I can’t stay now. 
I’ve got to catch my train.” 

Matilda smiled and nodded to him as he 
quit the office, murmuring, “Enoch Wood’s 
border around a Syntax center. Damnedest 
thing I ever heard of.” 

Miss Munty seated herself and sighed 
long and loudly. 

“What does he mean by that, Mr. St. 
John?” 

“Sin Jun, if you don’t mind,” suggested 
that gentleman. ‘‘You see, my dear girl, 
all the Staffordshire potters had their 


“What 


| 
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individual borders. They were practical) | 
as complete trade-marks as the name in 
pressed on the bottom. The passion flow: 
was one of Clews’, and the marine bord 
was Wood’s, and the oak and acorn Steve) 
son and Williams’. It’s simple enoug 
when you know.” > | 

“Oh, really?” answered Matilda, suc 
denly recalling the fact that she had n 
opinion of this man. | 

“Well,” said the cheerful Harrison 8: 
John, “I’m glad it’s all cleared up. As soo 
as I get back to the office I’ll send over | 
draft to cover this certified check. I hop 
you'll pardon me, my dear girl, if I seemed_— 
a—well, brusque.” | 

The back of Matilda’s neck again bega) 
to bristle as he mentioned the episode o 
the check, and righteous anger flooded he 
being once more. 

“What I should like to know is, wher 
are my plates?” said she, so stiff with dig 
nity it was necessary to pivot her entir 
body in order to move her eyes. | 

“What?” snarled Mr. St. John. “You 
plates? “Where do you get that way 
They’re Judge Hamilton’s plates.” 

“No,” repeated the stubborn Matilda. 
“they’re my plates. You’ve got my certi. 
fied check and I’ve got your bill of sale fo; 
them. They’re my plates.” 

Mr. St. John’s eyes crossed with concen. 
fares for a moment and the truth becam: 

1S. } 

“Now, let’s just be calm a minute, Mis; 
Munty. Let’s just reason this thing oui 
quietly.” . 

“No,” said Matilda, thoroughly in the 
no-ing mood, “‘they’re my plates. And 
what’s more, you told that old man you. 
wouldn’t think of making a dollar on them, 
You told him they cost you fifteen hundred 
dollars, and that was what he paid you for 
them.” | 

“Now wait, Miss Munty, let me explain.” 

“No, they’re my plates. And you either 
make over his check for fifteen hundred 
dollars to me or I’ll tell him what you really 
paid for them, and then where will you 
stand as one of his trusted dealers?” | 

“But ——” shouted Mr. St. John, way-. 
ing his hands wildly. | 

“No,” repeated Matilda, “they’re my. 
plates.” | 

An hour later Mr. Harrison St. John, a 
poorer and frantic man, picked up his hat, 
and stick and paused on the threshold for a 
last stand. > | 

“No!” howled Matilda, shutting her 
eyes so she need have no distraction. And 
the door closed slowly upon that most piti- 
able thing of all time, the man who thought 
he could out-argue the lady. = 

Matilda Delafield Munty looked blankly 
upon the paper indorsed to her order before 
she shifted her eyes to the blue Syntax 
plate which, in spite of its illegitimate 
border, had first intrigued her through its 
natural loveliness of color. 4 

“T know one thing. I’m through wit 
buying bya formula. If a thing is beauti- 
ful, and yet hasn’t got the regulation bor-. 
der, why it’s still beautiful just the same. 
Hm! 

She nodded her head as though a fresh 
and genuine understanding of values had 
come to her, and reached out her hand for 
the telephone. 

“T want to send a telegram, please. . . . 
What? . . . Yes: To Mrs. Heman Doane. 
‘Tell Willie to get the most expensive triple 
amplification supernitrous oxide transfor- 
midable loud speaker and charge to me. 
Tell Willie I got that from a book. I also 
am a great hand for a book.’” 


LEAST OF THE SETTING SUN 


to take no action in the matter of thesilly old 
divorce until she had consulted with Pen- 
dennis Yorke. 

Moreover, she did not owe her sister 
Bevra a penny; she had told Prince Hubert 
for the tenth and last time that she couldn’t 
and wouldn’t marry him if he were the only 
man on earth; she had forced her father 
grudgingly to admit that Yorke was an un- 
commonly attractive chap; and, best of 
all, the Graustark Minister of Justice had 
unhesitatingly concurred in the opinion of 
the Dawsbergen Minister of Justice! It was, 
cate a blithe and cheerful morning for 

er. 

“Why are you so solemn, daddy?” she 
inquired as they neared the railway sta- 
tion. ‘“You haven’t spoken a word in the 
last ten minutes.” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Neither have you, for that matter,” 
said he. “And God knows, it never would 
have occurred to me to charge you with 
being solemn.” 

“Oh, I never talk when I am driving the 
car, especially if I have a nice, adorable, 
paternal old prince for a passenger.”’ 

““And I make a point of never talking to 
the driver, especially if she happens to be a 
reckless, devil-may-care young princess 
who has a reputation for not keeping to the 
middle of the road at any time.” 

“Sometimes it is much safer to skim 
along the edge, daddy; and certainly there 
are turns where one is better off if he scoots 
clear down into the ditch,” said she, smil- 
ing, but still with a serious voice. ‘There 
are more accidents happening in the middle 
of the road than anywhere else.”’ 


* 


“A fine philosophy !”’ { 

“And besides, one is really much more 
careful when running along the edge or in 
the ditch.” 

“You are speaking in 
sume?”’ 

“Robin says that prize fighters manage 
to escape defeat by side-stepping or some-_ 
thing like that,” she went on. 7 

“Just what are you trying to get at, 
Virginia?” 

“T am simply endeavoring to get It 
through your dear, thick old head that I 
never skip out of the middle of the road 
unless I see danger ahead.” 

“You are seeking, I presume, to con- 
vince me that you are a very wise and 
prudent young woman.” & 

(Continued on Page 52) 


parables, I pre- 
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' The largest factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to manufacturing 
automobile radiators. 


HARRISON RADIATORS 
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THE MARK OF RADIATOR SATISFACTION 


Hose Wear and 
Beauty foronly 


50° 


TS beena long, 

long time since 
fifty cents bought 
such hose as these. 
Gl When you first 
see them.youlll say 
there is a full half 
dollar’s worth of 
beauty in them, for 
they are flawlessly 
knit of fine fibre- 
silk and mercerized 
lisle. Ql And when 
you weat them.you 
will find they deli- 
vera full half dol- 
lai’s worth of serv: 
ice, for they wear 
a long time with 
few stops at the 
darning basket. 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“Oh, dear me, no! Only the most foolish 
of young women are wise and prudent, 
daddy.” 

“Bless my soul!”’ 

She slowed the car down to a snail’s pace. 
A small detachment of the Royal Mounted 
Patrol was lined up alongside the station 
platform. 

‘“‘Because,’”’ she explained brightly, ‘“‘they 
are so frightfully lonely, only they haven’t 
sense enough to know it.” She leaned 
closer to him and, remembering the chauf- 
feur, lowered her voice almost to a whisper. 
“T am so glad you like him, daddy.” 

He regarded her sternly. 

“Watch where you're going, Virgie. You 
almost ran over that man. He is the 
second one this morning.” 

“T didn’t come within a mile of him!” 
she cried loftily. “‘Besides,’’ she continued, 
as she turned to look after the pedestrian 
who had stepped leisurely aside-to let them 
pass and was now regarding her with un- 
disguised interest, ““he is one of my most 
eloquent admirers, although he has never 
spoken a word to me in his life. His eyes 
speak for him. That is Michael Rodkin 
the anarchist, and we should have been 
blown to smithereens if I had hit him. His 
pockets are probably full of bombs.” 

““Rodkin? I have heard Gourou speak 
of him. A clever and a very dangerous 
man. What do you mean when you say 
that he is one of your admirers?”’ 

“Have you never held a piece of meat be- 
yond the reach of a hungry dog?” 

“‘T would not describe the look in a hun- 
gry dog’s eyes as one of affection,’’ said her 
father, frowning. 

“Well, that’s the way Rodkin always 
looks at me, daddy. I call it admiration.” 

“The insolent scoundrel!” grated Prince 
Dantan, clenching his hand. 

“‘T dare say he has already picked me as 
his own special share of the loot if the Reds 
ever come into power,” she said calmly, 
even airily. 

“And the rascal calls himself an Amer- 
ican!” 

“Well,” she argued demurely, “ Hubert 
calls himself a gentleman, daddy.” 

A strange haggardness suddenly crept 
into the rugged face of Virginia’s father. 
His jaw was set, his brow was dark with 
trouble. 

“T am afraid—sorely afraid,’ he mut- 
tered. 

The car had come to a stop. She was 
warming her gloved hands by clapping 
them together. 

“Of the Reds? Pooh! They say there 
are not more than a handful of them in 
Edelweiss.” 

“A pinch of salt will season a whole 
roast, my child,’”’ was his eryptic rejoinder. 
“A single match is sufficient to fire a 
forest. A lone wolf may stampede a vast 
herd of cattle. So itis with your handful of 
Reds. Those few can transform quiet into 
riot, they can sway themasses, they can turn 
sheep into wolves. We do not*know 

“Are you really worried, father?” she 
broke in, laying her hand on his rigid arm. 

Her thoughts went flying back to those 
black days in Hungary. She shuddered. 
He hesitated a moment before replying. 

‘“‘T wish you and Beyra and your mother 
were in—in England,” he said. 

“Or America,” said she softly. 


Ix 


HE same day that Yorke’s invitation 

to dine at the castle was delivered to 
him by a court messenger he also received 
a brief note from Princess Virginia. The 
first was presented to him by a liveried 
functionary and was not in the ordinary 
sense of the word an invitation; it was 
virtually a command. Mr. Pendennis 
Yorke’s presence at dinner was not re- 
quested, nor was the pleasure of his com- 
pany desired by their serene highnesses; he 
was formally notified by the lord chamber- 
lain that on a certain date and at a certain 
hour he was expected to dine at the castle, 
the inclosed ticket to be presented in person 
at the postern gate. The second was de- 
livered by the postman and there was 
nothing formal about it. 

Virginia wrote, in a dashingly upright 
hand, with steeples and elbows and angles 
racing in legible confusion across two sheets 
of note paper bearing the crest of Daws- 
bergen: 


Dear Mr. Yorke: I want very much to see 
you about a matter which concerns us both. 
If you can find it convenient to come to the 
castle tomorrow afternoon at four, you will 
hear something to your advantage, as they say 
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when they are advertising for lost persons. I 
will be at the gate house, so you will not require 
a pass to get by the guard. In case you cannot 
spare the time from your arduous labors, won't 
you be good enough to drop me a line to say 
when you can come? It really is not imperative 
that I see you tomorrow, however. Any other 
day will do. I know you are frightfully busy. 
Sincerely yours, VIRGINIA. 


P.S. The dear old duchess has been laid up 
with tonsillitis. I went to see her yesterday. 
She was quite feverish and out of her head. 
She asked me if you were related to the Duke of 
York. Not wishing her to suspect that I no- 
ticed how her mind was wandering, I said yes, 
you do like fresh strawberries very much, and 
that pleased her immensely. ; 

She is frightfully proud of the strawberries 
that come out of her hothouses. So I made a 
little memorandum on a pad she keeps on her 
night table, just to remind her that she had 
promised to send you a basket of them in a day 
or two. They are huge and perfectly delicious. 
Five or six good-sized bites to each one of them! 

I also jotted down a line to remind her that 
she had asked me to bring you up one day to go 
through her picture gallery. That will please 
her, too, when she is able to be up and around, 
because she is very proud of the Halfont collec- 
tion and wouldn’t in the least object if you were 
to write something about it for your newspaper. 
Of course, the poor dear will cudgel her brain 
trying to recall when she made these promises, 
but there they are in black and white and she 
can’t go back on them, 


Yorke was in a fine humor when he set 
forth thenext afternoon. Acting on Sharpe’s 
advice, he wore his gray tweed suit, his 
tan shoes and his brown fedora. He also 
purchased a smart walking stick for the oc- 
casion. His brown suit, Sharpe explained, 
seemed a trifle small for him, due no doubt 
to the fact that he must have grown con- 
siderably since it was made for him back in 
1914. The obliging valet also gave him a 
number of pointers on how to behave in an 
inhabited castle. Mr. Yorke, who had ex- 
plored numerous uninhabited castles, con- 
fessed to a woeful though wholesome lack 
of confidence when it came to tackling one 
peopled by ladies in waiting, gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, major-domos, footmen, 
lackeys, pages, nursemaids, warders, dra- 
goons, princes, princesses and suits of 
armor that might resent being inquisitively 
tapped in the midriff with a cane. 

“Ts it your purpose, sir, to walk to the 
eastle?”’ inquired Sharpe as he helped Mr. 
Yorke on with his overcoat. It was then 
precisely five minutes past three. 

“‘T shall take a taxi,” replied his master, 
eying him with considerable severity. 

Sharpe merely glanced at his wrist watch 
and said nothing. 

“T’m glad you spoke of it, Sharpe,” said 
Yorke, turning a bit red in the face; ‘‘asa 
matter of fact, I had planned to walk to the 
castle. But my mind is so full of other 
things that I completely forgot it.” 

“Quite so, sir.”’ 

““& good brisk walk will clear the cob- 
webs out of my brain, you see. That was 
what I really figured on. Lucky you re- 
minded me in time.” He laughed rather 
boisterously. ‘I need a guardian, don’t I, 
Sharpe?” 

Sharpe had the grace to smile, perhaps a 
trifle too broadly. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say you were so bad as 
all that, sir. Still, a brisk walk will do you 


good. I shouldn’t make it too brisk, how- 
ever. Might easily arrive half an hour too 
soon. Have you your gloves, sir?” 


Yorke was as excited as any schoolboy 
as he strode up Castle Avenue. His heart 
was thumping buoyantly, his blood was 
singing. He was to see her again—he 
glanced at his watch—in three-quarters of 
an hour. ‘You will hear something to your 
advantage.” “A matter that concerns us 
both.” And she would be at the gates to 
meet him! He wondered why the birds 
were not singing in the trees. 


He met Michael Rodkin in the avenue. 
He had not seen him since that day at the 
Regengetz. Rodkin’s face lighted with 
pleasure, albeit his smile was satirical. 

“Behold me, Denny, a varlet poaching 
on the preserves of the good-godly,’’ he 
said, as they stopped and shook hands. “I 
walk here nearly every day, and yet no 
earthquake follows. My tread is heavy 
with evil portent, my lungs breathe fire and 
brimstone; but no one shakes in his boots, 
so far as I can see. If I were to stamp my 
feet in mighty anger the complacent earth 
would not even tremble. All I should get 
for my pains would be a pitying glance 
from the passers-by and the mortifying 
verdict that my shoes were too tight or my 
toes were cold. . Well, old chap, how 
are you?”’ 
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“Never better. I see they haven’t s 
you at sunrise yet, Michael.” 
“The weather is too fine. They wad 
risk spoiling a pleasant day by shooting 1 
at sunrise. Whither are you bour. 
my gay, gray cavalier?” j 
“T’m on my way to hobnob with a 
hated nabobs. I’m going to the castle.”’. 
Rodkin grinned good-humoredly. 
“If you stick around Edelweiss lo) 
enough, old top, I’ll be pleased to rent y: 
a front room in the castle overlooking t. 
parade ground.” 
“See here, Michael, that’s rather a stup 
thing to say, even in jest. These sto 
walls may have ears.” } 
“Serve them jolly well right,” jeer 
Rodkin. ‘‘They’re likely to hear somethiy| — 
to their advantage if they listen sharp] 
. . . Do you mind if I turn back ar 
stroll along with you? I like to be seen | 
good company once in a while. Besides, 
will have to admit that the air is bett) 
along Castle Avenue than it is down in t}. 
neighborhood where I live. Seems that tl. 
nabobs have a monopoly on all the fresh a_ 
going.” i 

“Come along. I am perfectly willing t 
share the air with you, Michael.” | 

“You’ve got very long legs, remember, 
protested the other as he fell in beside h_ 
tall companion. ‘I suggested a stroll, ol 
chap, not arace. Slack up a bit, can’t you 
Or are you late for your date with hi 
highness?”’ 

“Bless you, no! I aminterminably early 
Not due there till four o’clock. Seriously, 
Michael, do you really believe this countr, 
will ever go Bolshevik?” , 

“Tn time,” declared the other, convictio) 
in his tone. ‘“‘Graustark will have to kee)! 
step with the rest of the world. As certai) 
as we are walking here together, Denny) 
the whole world will some day go Bolshe 
vik, as you call it. It is inevitable. Th 
people are bound to squirm out from unde. 
the iron heel.” 

“But, hang it all, why should you an 
your kind set about deliberately to bree: 
dissatisfaction among a happy, contenter| 
people, such as these Graustarkians are’ 
What do you offer them in exchange?” 

“Tt would be useless for me to harangu 
you as I would a street-corner crowd 
Denny. You are too thick-headed. You 
simply wouldn’t understand.” 

“T can understand this much of you 
beautiful dream: You first completels 
wreck a country, prostitute its people, de. 
stroy its integrity, and then call upon the 
rest of the world to applaud what you are 
pleased to describe as progress.” 

Rodkin frowned. 

“T suppose you would say I was lying o1 
talking through my hat if I were to tell you| 
that the only way to convert the base metal| 
into shining gold is by putting it through 2| 
rather drastic process of refinement,” he’ 
said ironically. 

“On the contrary, I should say you were| 
talking sense, Michael. You forget, how- 
ever, that shining gold is a thing that en- 
dures forever. You don’t destroy it in the 
process, you know. But how about these| 
poor, unfortunate, ignorant human beings 
that you destroy in your efforts to justify 
the similitude? You don’t make them over 
into new and perfect and glittering men and 
women, do you? I should say not! You 
first make fools of them, then fiends, and 
in the end, skeletons. There is a wide 
difference between refining gold and stary- 
ing to death, Michael.”’ 

“The end justifies the means,” said 
Rodkin quietly. “A hundred years from: 
now the world will be a paradise.” 

“At considerable cost to those who at 
present are finding it a hell of a world to 
live in.” 

“It has always been a hell of a world to 
live in. That’s the very thing we’re trying 
to prove.” 

“Well, you are proving it all right, all 
right,” said Yorke, with a bitter laugh. 
“Does it never occur to your otherwise 
normal and at times exalted intelligence, 
Michael, that these poor devils won’t be in 
a position one hundred years hence to enjoy 
the paradise they now contemplate through 
a glass darkly obscured by murder, rapine, 
hate, revenge, greed and all that sort of 
thing?”’ ; 

“Their spirits will survive the test,” re- 
torted Rodkin patiently. “You give us 4 
lovely vista to look back upon, Denny.” — 

“T am less of a visionary than you, my 
dear Michael. You are seeing things one 
hundred years ahead; I am seeing only the 
things that are about us now. Today, ¥ 
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It’s the bearings shown above 
_ that cause most all of your repairs 
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_ The above chart is shown to illustrate just 

how complicated and important chassis 

_ lubrication ison a motor car. For your car 
is constantly wearing out at these points 
if they are not properly lubricated. 


Not all cars need lubrication at all these 


places shown above. But it illustrates 
_ graphically just why lubrication has always 
been one of the most difficult and compli- 
_ cated problems in the upkeep of motor cars. 
~ Lack of proper lubrication of these bearings 
has been found to be the cause of most 
_ motor car repairs. 


Why Neglected 


Your engine is easy to care for. Hence 
seldom neglected. It’s the hidden chassis 
bearings that suffer most. For they’re 
hard to get at. And with old-fashioned oil 
and grease cups you never could be sure 
the lubricant reached actual bearing sur- 
faces. Fully 80 per cent of chassis repairs 
are due to nothing but faulty or neglected 
lubrication. And often these repairs, in a 
year’s time, are as costly as scored cylinders. 


If your car is Alemite-equipped you can 
entirely eliminate this kind of expense. 
_ And it’s easy. 


Alemite Invites Lubrication 


With the Alemite System you have a 
fitting with a cross pin on each bearing. 
Easy to see and find. Your Alemite gun 
locks on to it with a quarter turn of the 
bayonet coupling. Then an easy turn of 
the handle forces fresh lubricant through 
the heart of the bearing. And as it does, 
it also forces out all old, grit-laden grease. 
Pressure over 20 times greater than the 
old-fashioned oil or grease cup insures this. 


The bearings are cleaned. Just as engine 
bearings are cleaned when you change 
crank case oil. The pressure puts a film 
of lubricant over the entire bearing. No 
metal-to-metal contact. Dust and grit 
cannot seep in. 


Save $70 to $300 yearly’ 


This kind of lubrication every 500 miles 
takes only a few minutes. It will probably 
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High pressure f. 


“Reg, U. S. Pat Off.” 


ubricating system 


Now 30minutes amonth solves this most 
complicated of all automobile problems 


reduce your operating costs 15 to 20 per 
cent. Frequent, methodical, positive lubri- 
cation actually saves the Yellow Cab Co. 
of Chicago 1% cents per mile. Over a 
million dollars a year on a fleet of taxi 
cabs. Applied to your mileage this means 
a saving of $70 to $300 per year. 


Send for Free Manual 


Most cars now come equipped with 
Alemite. (Nearly 5,000,000 now in use.) 
If it is on your car, use it—every 500 miles. 
Check up on every fitting. If in doubt as 
to where any are located send today for 
our free manual “‘ Vital Spots to Watch.” 
It’s yours for the asking. 


If Alemite is not on your car, it will pay 
you to have it installed. The cost is only 
$5 to $20 (Ford $6.25, Chevrolet $3.99, 
Overland $5.67; Canadian prices higher). 
It will save its cost five times over in a 
year. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. - - ~- = Belleville, Ontario 
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i) 
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| Postcard Brings 
| This Book 


| Here are illuminating 
facts on how to save re- 
pairs. If you want to 
cut your operating costs, 
write for it today. 
“Vital Spots on Your 
Car to Watch.” /t's 
yours for the asking. 


Note 


This compressor 
with the rigid spiral 
valve coupling re- 
leases lubricant 
only when attached 
to the fitting. No 
hose necessary. i 


Oil or Grease 
Alemite works well with 
eilher oil or grease, But for 
best resulls, we recommend 
Alemite Lubricant—apure, 
solidified oil, especially 
adapted for our system— 
has all the virtues of oil, 
but is sufficiently solid to 
** stay put.’’ Comes in auto- 
loading cans. 
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“'There’s One 
Man We're 
Going to Keep” 


““Ed Wilson, there, is one of 
the most ambitious men in the 
company’s employ. He never 
fools away his spare time. He 
studies his International Cor- 
respondence Schools’ course 
every chance he gets. 

“It’s been the making of 
him too. He hasn’t been here 
nearly solong as Tom Downey, 
who was laid off yesterday, 
but he knows ten times as 
much about this business. 

“I’m going to give him Tom’s 
job at a raise in salary. He’s 
the kind of man we want 
around here.” 


OW do you stand in your shop 

or office? Are you an Ed Wilson 
or a Tom Downey? Are you going up? 
Or down? 


live, the 
International Correspondence Schools 
No matter what 
your handicaps or how small your 


No matter where you 
will come to you. 


means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstances. No matter how limited 
your previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C.S. 
textbooks make it easy to learn. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, 
put it up to us to prove how we can 
help you. Just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4021, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


() Salesmanship 
OO Advertising 
LJ] Better Letters 
Show Card Lettering 
(_] Stenography and Typing 
Business English 
Civil Service 
(LJ Railway Mail Clerk 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 

Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 

CJ Accountancy (including C. P. A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
() Spanish French (_) Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering O Architect 
Electric Lighting CL) Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer () Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman LJ Architectural Draftsman 
(J Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
( Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating (0 Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer () Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping J Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining OO Agriculture and Poultry 
UJ Steam Engineering [J Radio (J Mathematics 


Street 
Address 


Montreal, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
example, I see a happy, prosperous, con- 
tented people here in Graustark. It is 
rather a paradise as things go. You would 
destroy paradise, such as it is—to what 
end? Merely to create another paradise in 
its place. Where is the gain? You know as 
well as I do, my friend, that the strong will 
always rule. One hundred years from now 
there will still be despotism. You merely 
take the power from one hand and put it 


| into the other. You say the people will 


rule, but don’t forget that some of the 


| people are strong and some are weak. Your 


wonderful paradise will still be for the 
mighty.” 

“Have it your way, Denny,” said Rod- 
kin, shrugging his thin shoulders. ‘‘Never- 
theless, I prophesy that there will be a 
soviet government of the whole world in 
less than a quarter of a century.” 

“The United States included, I suppose,” 
said Yorke scoffingly. 

“Beyond the slightest doubt,’”’ declared 
Michael Rodkin slowly and deliberately. 

“Bunk!” 

“A short, inelegant word supposed to 
express contempt, I believe. It is used 
almost exclusively by persons desiring to 
terminate a discussion in which they are 
getting the worst of it. . By the way, 
has your good friend Gourou said anything 
to you about me? Has he warned you to 
beware the dog?”’ 

“He pays you the highest of compli- 
ments by subsiding into an inscrutable 
silence when your name is mentioned.” 

“Ha! That is a compliment! It’s plain 
to be seen that he fears even though he pre- 
tends not to notice me. Most people have 
eyes only for the mighty oak and none at 
all for the tiny acorn. Not so Gourou. He 
keeps his nose to the ground, like a pig, 
nibbling the acorns. The easiest and sim- 
plest way to cut down a mighty oak, accord- 
ing to the astute baron, is to devour it 
while it is still an acorn. But possess your 
soul in peace, Denny. The commune is a 
long way off in Graustark. The people love 
their prince too well. This is unfavorable 
soil for the seeds of communism. But.the 
seeds are being sown just the same. Har- 
vest is bound to come. Graustark has 
survived centuries of blind idolatry. She 
has had smart, cunning rulers. They have 
pulled the wool over the eyes of all the 
people. But just remember what Lincoln 
said about fooling all the people all the 
time, my boy. It can’t be done.” 

“Were you in Axphain, Michael, when 
the revolution came?” 

*Niewasicn 

“Doyouknow the conditions therenow?”’ 

Ce do.’’ 

“And yet you have the face to tell me 
you believe the world would be better off 
for communism?”’ 

“Hang it all, Denny,” said Rodkin with 
real feeling, ‘‘the people of Axphain have 
lain down on the job. They refuse to work. 
They feel that communism is something 
one can eat instead of something that has 
to be fed. I have no sympathy for the 
whining fools. . . . Oh, yes, while I 
think of it, Denny’’—he broke off sud- 
denly, his expression undergoing a lightning 
change from anger to anxiety—‘“‘keep your 
eye cocked for this fellow Hubert. He’s 
got it in for you.” 

“What do you mean? He doesn’t even 
know me.” 

“He was pretty well jingled the other 
night up at Pingari’s. Somebody I know 
overheard him say that you were a cheap 
adventurer and that he was going to make 
it his business to show you up in your true 
colors.” 

Yorke laughed. 

“Gad, Michael, if you tell me such 
things as that I’ll soon begin to believe I 
am as important a person as you are!” 

“Tt’s no joke, Denny. This Hubert fellow 
is a born conspirator, and he’s a dirty 
coward. He will frame you if it’s a possible 
thing to do. I guess you know why he’s 
got it in for you.” 

“You mean—the Princess Virginia?”’ 

“Yes. Hubert has always been pretty 
keen on widows, you know.” 

“Widows? What’s the matter with you, 
Michael? She isn’t a widow.” 

“T know she isn’t—yet.”’ 

They parted, Rodkin sauntering off in 
the direction from which they came. Yorke 
was within a few hundred yards of the 
Gates Plaza, walking slowly along the edge 
of the grass plot in the center of the street, 
when he was sharply aroused from his fit 
of abstraction by the loud snort of an auto- 
mobile horn, alarmingly close at hand. 
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There was peril in that sharp, sudden blast. 
He sprang frantically toward the middle of 
the parkway, conscious even as he did so 
of the spectacle he made of himself, and 
anticipating the shrieks of mirth that 
would go up from the occupants of the car 
as they whizzed by. ; 

Notwithstanding the swiftness of his leap, 
the fenders of a big car grazed him as it 
shot over the sloping cement curb onto the 
grass. His heart stood still. God! Half a 
foot, the hundredth part of a second, and 
he would have been directly in the path of 
that charging monster! And he would now 
be lying, smashed and lifeless, many feet 
from the spot where he stood. 

The car, after tearing along the grass 
plot for fifty yards or more, responded to 
the wheel and bounded back into the road- 
way again. A man in the seat beside the 
driver half arose and looked back. Yorke 
had seen his face only once before, but it 
was unforgettable. The man who looked 
back was Prince Hubert. 

He leaned weakly against a small tree, 
his hand to his heart, his knees trembling. 
Despite the fact that he was shaken by the 
narrow squeak he had had, his brain enter- 
tained but one thought as he stood there 
looking after the motorists—was the swerv- 
ing of the car unavoidable or was it de- 
liberate? He had not heard it as it came 
up the avenue behind him, but that was 
not surprising. Strange that the steering 
gear should have gone wrong just as 
Then suddenly Rodkin’s warning flashed 
into his mind. Hubert had tried to kill 
him! Providence alone had saved him! 

“You coward!’’ he shouted impotently 
after the car, which had not even slowed 
down. It was already crossing the Gates 
Plaza, and uniformed warders had sprung 
forward to throw open the huge portals. 

Half a dozen pedestrians came running 
up to Yorke, witnesses to the incident. 
Two automobiles on the opposite side of 
the avenue halted and several men jumped 
out and rushed over to where he was stand- 
ing. They were all talking excitedly, but 
he could not understand what they were 
saying. 

As suddenly as his anger rose, just as 
abruptly did it subside. He realized his 
helplessness. He could not prove that 
Hubert had tried to run him down; he 
could not even accuse him of the intent. 
He could only complain of the driver’s 
carelessness. So he began to grin sheep- 
ishly, as one does who finds himself an 
object of curiosity or concern. But his face 
was white and his hands were still clenched. 

Someone picked up his cane and solicit- 
ously examined it before handing it back to 
him. Then, apparently satisfied that the 
gentleman was neither killed nor injured, 
the rapidly increasing crowd began to in- 
spect the tire-scraped curb and the slithered 
course of the wheels over the moist soil. 
Yorke heard the name of Prince Hubert 
repeated many times, and gratefully took 
note of dour frowns and portentous head- 
shakings. Presently he resumed his jaunty 
stroll. The spectators favored him with 
individual smiles of felicitation and followed 
him with a collective stare of admiration 
as he strode off. 

Meanwhile Prince Hubert’s car had 
passed through the gates; they were pon- 
derously closing behind him. The Axphain- 
ian, apart from that hurried glance over 
his shoulder, had paid no more attention to 
Yorke than he would have granted a 
scurrying dog or a fluttering hen. The 
American, reflecting somewhat blasphe- 
mously upon Hubert’s shortcomings, won- 
dered whether he would have paused long 
enough to do his victim the honor of inquir- 
ing what he would like to have done with 
his remains, now that he was as dead as a 
mackerel. 

It was a significant and a sinister fact 
that Hubert was not driving the car him- 
self. The man at the wheel, whoever he 
may have been, was the one to be blamed 
for the accident; and he, supported by the 
prince, would have had no difficulty in 
proving that the car had suddenly become 
unmanageable—the old story of the faulty 
steering gear or the skidding fore wheel. 
In any event, the driver was undoubtedly 
in the employ of Prince Hubert, and therein 
lay the sinister aspect of the case. 

Coming to the gates, Yorke accosted one 
of the four warders who stood guard. The 
princess was nowhere in sight. He had 
looked at his watch—he was precisely on 
time. 

“T am Mr. Yorke,” he said, and at once 
decided from the expression on the warder’s 
face that he was politely interested, but 
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nothing more. Slightly embarrassed, | 
bethought himself to inquire, “Do yi 
speak English?” 

“T do, sir. French and German ar) 
Russian as well,’”’ replied the man. 

“T was informed that—er—someone fro} 
the castle would meet me here and that 
would not require a pass to enter t} 
grounds.” 

The man shook his head. |. 

“T regret, sir, that we have had no in| 
ee: to admit Mr. Pendennis York) 

e ” 

He was interrupted by a small page wh. 
dashed breathlessly out of the gate hous 
hard by. He halted abruptly on catchin’ 
sight of Yorke, clicked his heels togethe; 
saluted and burst into a shrill, agitated toy 
rent of words, the outcome of which wa 
an astonishing display of activity on th 
part of the four warders. Two of then 
sprang to the gates and stood at attention — 
a third leaped forward and turned the hug) 
key in the lock, while the man who coul 
speak in five languages bowed very low t 
Mr. Yorke and, straightening up, shoute;| 
something very sharply in one of them 
Whereupon the first two seized the gat 
handles and yanked, the third jumpec 
nimbly to one side, and with a rush th 
great portals swung wide on their creakin;| 
hinges, presenting an orifice through whic} 
a troop of cavalry could have ridden eighi 
abreast. 

And straight through the middle of this 
commodious opening marched Pendennis 
Yorke into the garden of dreams. He did. 
not glance backward, nor to right or left, 
but he was aware of the squealing of hinges, 
the thud of heavy iron-studded timber and 
the grinding of a key. He was locked) 
inside the castle grounds; his own world 
was locked outside. His gaze, set ahead of 
him, searched eagerly, perhaps a trifle anx-, 
iously, for a figure that was certain to be 
unfamiliar to him notwithstanding its per- 
manence in his thoughts. She would not) 
appear before him today in the form of 
Rosa Schmitz, nor as the Princess Virginia | 
of that memorable night at the Regengetz. | 
Instead he must expect a trig young person 
in furs and boots and one of those snug- 
fitting little hats of the period—a figure 
familiar enough on any crisp afternoon in. 
Hyde Park or the Bois de Boulogne, where 
she was so multitudinous that one met her 
at every turn. Virginia would be like one 
of those today. He was rather pleased by 
the thought. He liked girls in smart out- 
of-door get-ups. 

Far ahead, above the green tops of the 
firs and spruces, and through the stripped 
branches of less hardy trees, could be seen 
the towers of the castle. He trod a wind 
road bordered by shrubbery; at his sid 
marched the page, whose short legs twinkled 
in the shadow cast by his own long-striding 
body. A sharp wind blew out of a distant 
gap in the mountains and smote his tingling 
face as it swept by on its way down the 
valley. 

They came to a fork in the driveway. 
Here the page bounced out in front of him 
and pointed to the left, uttering at the 
same time an absolutely unintelligible bit 
of information—which Mr. Yorke prompth; 
accepted as official. Then, with a fres! 
salute, a clicking of heels, the youngster 
proceeded at a swift run down the right 
fork, leaving his charge alone in a world 
which became drearily unpopulated the 
instant that flying figure disappeared around 
a bend. Following the road to the left, 
Yorke soon swung around a bend, and 
there ahead of him, some distance away, 
stood a man and a woman. Beyond them, 
motionless at the roadside, was a large 
green automobile. He recognized the car 
and the man at a glance, and then he recog- 
nized Virginia. She was a trig figure in 
furs and boots and a snug little hat. He 
would have known her anywhere. She was 
precisely what he had expected her to be. 

His pace slackened. He had not in- 
cluded Hubert in the mental picture he had 
been drawing since noon the day before. 
He had counted on something far more 
enchanting. : 

The princess, evidently on the lookout 
for him, greeted him with a long-range 
smile, but did not advance to meet him. 
Hubert, huge and overpowering in his sable 
coat, had his back to Yorke and was talking 
earnestly to her. Her smile caused him to 
turn his head. His queer lightish eyes flew 
open in a stare of amazement as he beheld 
the slowly approaching American. Break- 
ing off in the middle of a sentence, he left 
Virginia and strode toward Yorke. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The straight type Schrader Tire 
Gauge. There is also the new 
balloon tire gauge for balloon 
tires, and the angle-foot gauge 
for tires on disc or wire wheels 
—or for truck tires. 
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HE dependable Schrader Tire Gauge 
offers you the best means of being cer- 
tain of the air pressure in your tires. 

Its construction is simple. No delicate 
mechanism to get out of order. Made to be 
dependable-always. 

Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge today, use it 
regularly and get the utmost in tire service. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
BE Sear leis A Schrader - - EVOL.Gs FOR gees s Cas N AME 
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j Big Car 
: C “Size 
yourself 1 $1.00 


You will be surprised how quickly, easily 
and completely you can stop one or more 
leaks in your radiator. Or anywhere in 
the cooling system: It also prevents other 
leaks from developing. Get a can at once 
—save big repair bills or the cost of a new 
radiator. It is no more injurious than 
water. It will not clog circulation or dam- 
age engine. Guaranteed. If it does not do 
all we claim for it, we will refund your 
money. Avoid substitutes. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


WARNER -PATIERSON CO. 
9148. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| crankcase. It removes the 
glaze and softens the bands. 


Saves cost of new bands. 


Eliminates | Improvement in riding 


| a eae 
ip i i amazing. Absolutely 
ih 5 WEES Pate 


a harmless to oil and en- 


gine. No odor. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 


a write us. 75c, 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


e 
Stop Spring Squeaks 
Simply squirt this wonderful new 
penetrating lubricant—it dis- 
solves and prevents rust and 
spreads a film of graphite, the 
greatest lubricant known to 
science. Your spring leaves be- 
come dry and dust clogged. Rust 
binds and makes them inefficient, 
liable to break and hard 
riding. Penetreen increas- 
es the riding qual- 
, ities of your car 
50% ,—saves 
your car and 
yourself 
from road 


Coupon 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
me one can of Warner Penetreen. 
Name 
Address__ 


\. Simply pour into oil in | 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
“T say,” he exclaimed loudly, “what the 
devil do you mean by coming—here? Don’t 


| you know that you are not allowed to enter 


the castle grounds? Get out! Confound 
your impudence! Get out, I say, or I will 


| call the guard and have you kicked out!” 


Yorke did not hesitate. He strode coolly, 
deliberately forward, his hat in his hand, a 
smile for Virginia on his lips. 

“Did you hear me?” roared Hubert, 
this time in some surprise. “It’s time you 
cursed Americans were taught that you 
cannot Herman,” he shouted to the 
chauffeur, ‘““summon the guard at once!” 

“Be careful, Herman,” said the Amer- 
ican. ‘Don’t run anybody down in your 
haste to obey orders.” 

Virginia held out her hand to him. She 
was very pale and there was angry humilia- 
tion in her blue eyes. 

“Welcome, Mr. Yorke!’’ she cried clearly, 
distinctly. ‘I am sorry not to have met 
you at the gates as I promised. I was 
unavoidably detained.” Turning to the 
astonished Hubert, she said, “‘Mr. Yorke 
is here, Prince Hubert, at my request. He 
is going on to the castle with me—at Prince 
Robin’s request. And I am also sorry, Mr. 
Yorke, that you should have been subjected 
to such cavalier treatment on your first 
visit to us. I hope you will be generous 
enough to overlook it.” 

She had turned her back on Hubert, who 
was speechless with rage. Yorke, looking 
straight into his pale-blue eyes, experi- 


| enced a queer, unaccountable shock. He 
had seen the glittering, unwavering eyes of ' 


trapped reptiles in the jungle, but never 
had he beheld anything so venomous as the 
steady glare in Hubert’s. 

“Cheerfully and gladly, princess,’ said 
Yorke. “Pray do not give it another 
thought. I am lucky to be here at all. 


| God has been good to me today.” 


Struck by the significant note in his 
voice, she exclaimed, ‘‘Why do you say 
that, Mr. Yorke?” 

By this time Hubert had recovered his 
speech. He answered for Yorke. 

“So you are the man who nearly caused 
us to turn over in Castle Avenue!”’ he ex- 
claimed, affecting surprise. ‘“Confound 
you, don’t you know enough to stay on the 


| sidewalk?” 


There was not a flicker in Yorke’s eyes. 

“T repeat, God has been good to me 
today.” 

“My man lost control 
He a 

“Permit me to say that I never saw a 
man handle a car with greater skill,’ in- 
terrupted Yorke meaningly. ‘‘He missed 
me only by inches.” 

“Doyou mean to insinuate, sir, that is 

“What is all this about?’ demanded 
Virginia, turning to Hubert. 

“This blundering fool seems to think 
that I ——” began the prince haughtily. 

“Stop!”’ she cried. ‘‘That will do, Prince 
Hubert! Be good enough to leave us.” 

He started as if struck in the face. ‘My 
dear Virginia, I—do you know what you 
are saying?” he fairly gulpedin his astonish- 
ment. 

“T do—perfectly,”’ was her cold reply. 

His mouth worked fantastically for a 
moment. Then, without another word, he 
swung on his heel and strode off toward the 
waiting motor, his great shoulders hunched 
forward, his head lowered like that of a 
tormented bull. They watched him in si- 
lence as he climbed heavily, clumsily, into 
the seat beside the driver. He uttered a 
short guttural command and the car was 
off, roaring around a bend in the road. 

“T am so sorry,” murmured Virginia, as 
the sound of grinding gears died away. ‘“‘I 
am so terribly sorry that this should have 
happened to you. It was all my fault.” 

“Let us forget Prince Hubert. You sent 
for me, princess. On a matter concerning 


of the car. 


| both of us, you said. I am at your service. 


Command me.”’ 

“‘Very well,’ she said, her face clearing. 
“‘T planned to meet you at the gates so that 
we could have time for a little talk before 
going to the castle. We can talk as we 
stroll, Mr. Yorke, and get it over with,’ 
she concluded, in a hurried, embarrassed 
manner. To cover her momentary con- 
fusion she drew his attention to the sur- 
roundings. ‘‘The park is wonderful in the 
spring, but isn’t it dreary now?” 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” said he, gazing 
into her eyes. 

“We will walk round by the grotto first,” 
she said, looking away; ‘‘and down past 
the barracks and stables. My sister would 
like us to be in for tea by five o’clock.” 


-Higbee said was true. 
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“My cup is already full,” said he gal- 
lantly. “I fear it will overflow before the 
day is over, princess.” 

“Y oudoknow how tomakenicespeeches.”’ 

“You said in your note I should hear 
something to my advantage,” he réminded 
her as they sauntered side by side through 
a narrow hedge-lined path. ‘‘I have already 
heard it.”’ 

She sighed. : 

“T suppose we’d better talk things over, 
Mr. Yorke. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt sounds ominous.” 

“Well, it’s about our—about you and 
me,” she hurried on, realizing that this 
wasn’t at all the way she had intended to 
introduce the subject. She had meant to 
go about it lightly, gayly, even jestingly. 

“T think I understand, princess,” said he 
gently. ‘‘Pray do not be distressed or 
uneasy. There is nothing for you to be 
afraid of.” 

“Tt seems, Mr. Yorke, that we are not 
entirely out of our difficulties. My father 
has been here. He says that the highest 
legal authority in Serros is of the opinion 
that we—that you and I are still married 
to each other. It is only fair that I should 
take the first opportunity to break the news 
to you. That is why I sent for you. It 
wasn’t the joke we thought it was, that 
strange marriage of ours. It was real, it 
was binding, and we are not divorced. That 
is the dreadful part of it. Justice Mavorak 
says that people cannot be divorced in that 
way. Now you know the worst. I prom- 
ised my father that I would explain the 
situation to you. We must decide on some 
plan of action, Mr. Yorke, to—to get out 
of the pickle we are in.”’ 

She knew she was doing it very badly. 
She felt that her face was crimson. 

He did not speak at once. His heart was 
thumping violently—he would have said it 
was thumping noisily. 

“Tt should be very simple, princess,” h 
said at last. “‘If what they say is true—it 
seems incredible to me—but if what they 
say is true, there is a very simple remedy. 
We went about it innocently, unwittingly, 
with no thought in our minds of making a 
sacred bargain. We were misled. Others 
are undoubtedly in the same boat, if what 
Under the circum- 
stances, there will not be the slightest diffi- 
culty in having the preposterous marriage 
annulled. I don’t know what your laws 
are over here, but I am sure you would 
only have to ask a court or a tribunal to set 
the marriage aside and it would all be over 
in a jiffy. It would only be necessary for 
you to state the case exactly as it is and 
that would be the end of it.”” He paused, 
and then went on dryly, humorously: ‘I 
dare say your father has sufficient influence 
in his own country to see to it that the 
affair is settled behind closed doors and 
without the slightest publicity.” 

“Tt all seems so foolish, so childish,’”’ she 
lamented. 

“Hiven so, princess, we seem to be in the 
clutches of the law,’’ he reminded her 
whimsically. ‘I was of some small help to 
you in Budapest. Inadvertently I 4 

“You were of great help to me. I shall 
never forget it, Mr. Yorke. I shall never 
be able to thank you enough.” 

“You may still count on my help,” he 
said, but his heart had suddenly turned to 
lead. The dream was over. “If you should 
need me in the new emergency, pray do 
not hesitate to command me. My testi- 
mony, or my statement rather, may be 
necessary. 

“You are—very good,” she said, without 
enthusiasm. “I—I assured my father that 
you would be—that you would be reason- 
able.”’ 

“Tf your father thought for an instant 
that I would cause you any trouble or 
annoyance in your predicament, he did me 
a wrong,” said he stiffly. “Please convey 
my respects to him and inform him that my 
support is pledged to any action you may 
take. Nothing could be farther from my 
pacuehis than the desire to make capital 
rs) Meee em ’ 

“Oh, please don’t think for a moment 
that he he 

“Nevertheless, I should like you to make 
my position clear to him. May I ask when 
and where the next step is to be taken? 
You _ may be assured of my codperation, 
but I should like to know just what is to be 
expected of me.’’ 

She was silent for a long time. She was, 
truth to tell, piqued. He was taking it 
much too unconcernedly to please her. 
When she spoke again there was a percep- 
tible chill in her voice. 


\ 


\ 
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“Nothing is expected of you, Mr. Y; e. 
The matter can be arranged without dhe 
ging you into it at all. As you were sa 2 
a moment ago, my father has sufficn; 
influence to ——”’ 

“Then may I be permitted to inqu\” 
he broke in, ‘‘why you deemed it neces ry 
to consult me about it, princess?” 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

“You must not overlook the fact, [y 
Yorke, that I have accepted you as iy 
friend as well as my—my husband.” 

“A well-deserved rebuke. I beg jy, 
pardon, I shall go on being your frid 
forever.” 

Her laugh was scornful. 

“A far pleasanter responsibility than he 
other,” she scoffed. ‘ 

“Tn any case, it is a privilege that be 
law cannot take away from me.” 

“Am I to have no thanks for setting 
free?’’ she cried with some heat. 

“None whatever,’’ he replied prompy. 

She gasped. 

“But—but you seem to be blaming 
for having the—the decency to con)|t 
your feelings in the matter,” she st). 
mered, struggling to regain her lost ¢)). 


posure. . 
I am just a little jt 


“By no means. 
puzzled, that’s all.” 
“Puzzled?” || 
“Yes; you said I was to hear someth ¢ 
tomy advantage. That’s what puzzlesm 2 
“Well, for goodness’ sake,” she a 
perversely, “what more could you ask t)p 
to be set free, Mr. Yorke?” ; 
“Your forgiveness, princess,” he r pli, 
suddenly contrite and humbled. “T {; 
we are both making too much of a trif 
yet extraordinary situation. So far asI 5 
concerned, we were divorced the same (\ 
that we were married. I have never hb: 
in any doubt as to that. On the ot) 
hand, I appreciate your position, |, 
saying and believing that we were divor | 
that day isn’t sufficient. Nor does it h- 
matters any, it would seem, that both of: 
looked upon the comedy as ended when : 
said good-by at the station. It’s rathe: 
shock, princess, for a chap to wake up af, 
five years and find he’s been married ! 
that time without knowing it. Gc! 
heavens,” he cried in mock cons ean 
“TI might even have committed bigai 
without knowing it!”’ - | 
She glanced at him quickly and as quicl 
looked away. | 
“Tf that is the way you feel abc 
”” she began coldly. ; 
“T assure you I’ve never for an inste 
felt like committing bigamy, princess.” 
“But you just now said you might he 
done it!’ she argued. ‘I don’t see h 
you have resisted temptation all th 
years.”” There was a trace of me | 


it 


her voice. | 
“It is impossible to commit big 
without the aid of a confederate, you set 
“It shouldn’t have been difficult for y 
to find an accomplice. The world is full 
them.”’ She thought that sounded a lit 
spiteful, so she added, “I shudder wher 
think of all the trouble I might have g 
you into.” “l 
“Well, the peril will soon be behind me 
and you, too, for that matter—so let’s n 
worry over the past and what’s left of t 
present. The future is the thing that coun’ 
Let’s wish each other good luck, prince 
I can’t tell you how many times in the pz 
five years I have wished Rosa Schmitz t 
very best of luck—and, thank God, sh 
had it.” 
She lowered her eyes. 
“You were very good to Rosa Schmitz 
He shrugged his shoulders. o 
“No better than Higbee was to a lot 
others. I dare say if it hadn’t been Ro 
Schmitz it would have been someone el: 
More than that, I probably would ha 
married a dozen or more harassed you 
ladies in similar straits if I’d stayed lo! 
enough in Budapest.” P 
Then and there, Princess Virginia 
Dawsbergen, one of the most assiduous 
courted young women in the Near Ea: 
arrived at the astounding conclusion th 
Pendennis Yorke did not care a tuppen 
about her—not a tuppence! And she hi: 
been fondly coddling the belief that 
cared a great deal. It was really a rath 
staggering discovery. She was sudden 
conscious of a queer little feeling of des 
lation—and a desire to be alone in 
room. For, down in her heart, she had h 
gun to love this tall American on the d: 
that she married him. * 


(TO BE CONTINUED) ‘ 
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The Imperial 


All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 


design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 


; 
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chrysler Six Features That Give 
Results Never Before Known 


The Spring Suspension 


Aside from the Chrysler Six, there probably 
is no car today that can be driven around a 
turn at anything approaching high speed 
without side-sway that tends to be alarming. 
That disagreeable side-sway is not present in 
the Chrysler Six —for the first time, we be- 
lieve, in the history of the motor car. 

It is not present because the engineering 
group which put more than three years 


into the development of the Chrysler Six 
saw its elimination as one of the most 
necessary and desirable elements of finer 
motoring. 


The extreme stability of the Chrysler Six 
is another one of the results, hitherto un- 
known, which are bringing into the Chrysler 
ownership men of the broadest experience 
with motor cars. 


f you have ever seen a chassis with the body 
emoved, you have noted that the chassis 
‘ame tapers from the rear toward the front. 


‘ou have also seen that the rear springs, 
1ounted directly under the frame, follow the 
ne of the frame side-rails and are set at an 
ngle to the rear axle. 


hat was regarded as perfectly good engineer- 
1g practice until Chrysler discarded it in favor 
f something better. 


Vhat Chrysler does is to mount the rear 
prings at right angles to the rear axle, disre- 
arding entirely the taper of the frame. 


he springs therefore are parallel to the rear 
yheels. They are closer to the wheels, and form 
wider base for the upper structure of the car. 


It is easy to see that such design makes side- 
sway an impossibility, and, combined with 
special six-ply balloon tires, decidedly pro- 
motes the comfort and ease of those in the car. 


Here is another evidence of the scientific 
engineering which bids fair to revolutionize 
motor car practice, and which has actually 
brought a heretofore unrealized degree of 
efficiency to motor car performance. 


The entirely new ability which the Chrysler 
Six has demonstrated to be possible in a motor 
car is vividly illustrated by the Chrysler motor. 


Here is a motor which delivers 68 brake test 
horse-power and on the road has a speed 
capacity better than 70 miles an hour. 
Yet it is yielding the remarkable gasoline 


record of better than 20 miles to the gallon. 


It throttles down to 2 miles an hour in high. 
When you “step on it,” the Chrysler shoots 
from 5 miles an hour to 50, in less than 19 
seconds. 


Its oil-filter, which materially reduces oil 
consumption and cleanses all the oil in the 
crankcase every 25 miles, and the air-cleaner 
—which prevents the entrance of dust and 
dirt through the carburetor—add greatly to 
operating smoothness and long life. 


Combined with the performance already de- 
tailed are absolute lack of a “vibration point,” 
distinguished good looks, and pronounced 
comfort, which make the Chrysler Six un- 
doubtedly the most modern and efficient 
motor car in America. 


There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘Chrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry’sler 
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WIDE-WEB 
GARTER 


EACH STRAND OF SPECIALLY CURED RUBBER IS 
WRAPPED AND RE-WRAPPED WITH SOFT YARN 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
Bs SOc and up 
i; 


Comfort 
Construction 


Specially cured rubber strands of re- 
markable endurance are the founda- 
tion of Brighton comfort. Then these 
strands are wrapped and re-wrapped 
with soft yarn, producing an elastic- 
ity that gives double the comfort and 
double the wear of ordinary elastic 
—and this yarn also guards against 
the deadening effects of perspiration. 


But this is only one detail of comfort con- 
struction. The length of the webbing, the 
cast-off, the double-lined pad, the reinforced 
stitching—all play their part in making Brigh- 
ton Wide-Webs the most comfortable garter 
known. 


>] 


For these reasons, don’t just ask for “garters”’ 
but insist upon Pioneer-Brighton. 


The famous Brighton 

“comfort” elastic is the 

foundation of Brighton 
comfort 


The sure-holding 
cast-off disengages 
easily yet never 
slips 


ven the stitching ts 

reinforced to prolons 

the wear and insure 
comfort 


The double-lined pad 
insures smoothness 
and prevents 
curling 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 
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“So Welford burns a li’l’ mo’ an’ comes 
out again, an’ Opus busts him back in with 
that fire hose. Out he comes an’ in he goes; 
he e’n either git burned to death or 
drowned.” 

“Sweet pitcher what you manufac- 
tures!’ 

“‘Tt’s wow comedy; shuah-hit stuff. Is 
you ever heard anythin’ funnier?” 

“Not never.”’ 

“Well, tha’s the big scene, an’ I is crazy 
about it.” 

“Me too. If I had of wrote that story 
my ownse’f I coul’n’t of thought of nothin’ 
else. Golly, in this weather I bet that water 
is gwine be cold, too.” 

“Uh-huh. Freezin’.’”’ 

“Tha’s great! Say, Mistuh Clump, kin I 
watch ’em take that scene?” 

“Well, yes.”” Mr. Clump seemed a trifle 
embarrassed. “I was kind of figgerin’ on 
that. You see, Welford Potts is sort of 
weak an’ delicate, an’ we was aimin’ to 
have someone double fo’ him in that fire- 
an’-water scene.” 

“He ain’t gwine do it hisse’f?”’ 

“No. We gits somebody to do it fo’ him. 
We’s gwine shoot it at night, an’ there ain’t 
no close-ups until after he gits half burned 
an’ t’other half drowned.” 

Mr. Slappey was vastly disappointed. 
“What durn fool is you aimin’ to git to do 
that dirty work for Welford Potts?” 

Mr. Clump saw that there was no sense 
in longer evading the issue. He met Flo- 
rian’s eyes squarely. 

“ce You ! ” 

“e Huh? ” 

ce You ! ” 

Florian’s jaw drooped; his head moved 
slowly from side to side. ‘‘Words you says, 
Mistuh Clump, but they don’t mean 
nothin’. Where at does you git the fool 
idea that I is gwine do this thing fo’ Welford 
Potts?” 

The issue was squarely joined. “You is 
his size, Florian, an’ you looks enough alike 
to double fo’ him, an’ ——”’ 

“T ain’t gwine do it. Tha’s all.” 

“Yes, you is.” 

“Guess again. You is a rotten prophet.” 

J. Cesar Clump frowned. “I has got yo’ 
written contrac’.” 

The bottom dropped from under Mr. 
Slappey. He recalled the document of the 
previous night. ‘“‘’Tain’t fair!’ he wailed. 
“Doin’ that stunt is bad enough, an’ gittin’ 
burned is wuss, an’ becomin’ drowned is 
wuss yet; but doin’ it to save Welford 
Potts—I refuse!’’ 

“Don’t be silly, Florian.” 

‘“Never was mo’ sensibler in my life.” 

The director rose. ‘Ve’y well,’ he 
snapped. ‘‘We’ll see ’bout that.” 

“You is seein’ now all you is goin’ to.” 

“T ain’t. If you refuse you have accepted 
money under false pretensions. Also we 
have yo’ signed contrac’. Ise gwine turn 
this over to our attorneys fo’ immedjit 
action.” 

Florian gloomed away. He was woeful of 
spirit and sick at heart. And that evening 
he received a call from Lawyer Evans 
Chew, leading legal light of Birmingham’s 
Darktown. Lawyer Chew talked lengthily, 
floridly and warningly. Florian was in for 
it; consequences dire and immediate would 
follow his refusal to go through with the 
agreement. 

The argument between Florian and 
Lawyer Chew was acrimonious. Lawyer 
Chew was Florian’s friend and Mr. Slappey 
knew it, and so eventually Florian nodded 
affirmation, although he was an ill young 
gentleman. 

“T guess I got to, Lawyer Chew. But 
gosh knows I would ruther be daid.” 

“You has yo’ choice, Florian.” 

“‘T has a hunch I never should of went in 
the motion-pitcher business.”’ 

“But you is in it, brother. Now I goes 
back an’ tells Cesar Clump that you is 
agreeable.” 

“Don’t tell him nothin’ of the sort. Tell 
him Ise plumb disagreeable, but also you e’n 
add that I is goin’ th’0o with my contrac’.” 

Lawyer Chew departed and Florian flung 
himself across the bed, where he gave him- 
self over to a night of abject misery. This 
was indeed piling an Ossa of humiliation 
upon a Pelion of suffering. He despised 
Welford Potts, and Welford had further 
abased him that day at the studio; what, 
then, would be his position when spectators 
assembled to see Florian perform the nox- 
ious task which rightfully belonged to the 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


insufferable movie star? Welford would be 
there, of course, grinning superciliously at 
the discomfited Florian—perhaps giving 
directions which would tend to make his 
agony more acute. 

The prospect was far from alluring, but 
there was no way out. Florian visioned 
himself stripped of his pervasive dignity, 
a laughingstock now and forevermore, and 
a fierce hatred welled up in his heart against 
the author of his miseries. 

Sleep came to him; and the next day 
dawned drear and disconsolate. The skies 
were leaden and overcast with low-hanging, 
swiftly scudding clouds which charged the 
atmosphere with chill foreboding. Florian 
shivered as he dressed, and even hot coffee 
and fried eggs at Bud Peaglar’s place failed 
to revive his flagging spirits. Two or three 
of his friends hailed him grinningly; it was 
obvious that news of his ridiculous plight 
had spread over Birmingham. 

Florian struggled to reconcile himself to 
the inevitable, but the task was indeed diffi- 
cult. During the long day he was bom- 
barded by a battery of grins, and in the 
early afternoon he learned that the thought- 
ful Mr. Potts had been inviting all and 
sundry to attend the festivities that night. 
Not only that, but Welford had also seen to 
it that the story of the poker session was 
bruited about; and finally Florian crawled 
into a hole and pulled the hole in after him. 
This was shame and degradation beyond 
bearing, and only fear of the law kept him 
from declaring a labor moratorium for the 
night. 

The shooting of the scene was to occur at 
between eight and nine o’clock. During 
the afternoon Florian spent a miserable 
two hours on location with J. Cesar Clump. 

The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
had purchased for the roasting process an 
abandoned and dilapidated cottage near 
Tittisville, just two blocks removed from 
Avenue F. This had been scientifically 
prepared for the spectacle. The house con- 
tained two doors, one front and one back, 
and four windows. Near the front door and 
beneath the two front windows smoke 
bombs and fire flares had been planted. 
According to Clump’s directions, Florian 
was to enter the house at the zero hour, and 
once inside was personally to ignite the 
bombs and flares. That would give the 
house the appearance of a minor-league 
holocaust. 

When the smoke attained its smokiest 
and the flames their hottest Florian was to 
make his first sortie into the face of the fire 
hose which Opus Randall would be wielding. 

‘An’ when the hose hits me?” inquired 
Mr. Slappey. 

“You won’t need no mo’ directions after 
that,”’ responded Cesar cheerfully. ‘‘The 
hose’ll show you what to do.” 

At seven o’clock Florian put his earthly 
affairs in order and started for the lot. His 
heart was heavy within his bosom and he 
railed against the unkind fate which was 
thus ruthlessly robbing him of his final 
scintilla of dignity. 

But even more overpowering than his 
dislike for the immediate future was his 
hatred of Welford Potts, the diminutive 
author of his manifold miseries. 

Florian loathed Welford Potts as he had 
never believed it possible for one human 
being to despise another. It was not that 
Welford had trimmed him at poker, nor 
that he was doubling for that insufferable 
person in this ridiculous motion picture, 
but rather that Mr. Potts was personally 
distasteful to Florian. Mr. Slappey ambi- 
tioned to do murder with Welford in the 
role of murderee, and when he swung in 
from Avenue F and came within sight of 
the evening’s crematory, that feeling be- 
came even more pronounced. 

It seemed to Florian that he had been 
destined to furnish a colored Roman holi- 
day. All Birmingham was there to view the 
festivities. Worse than all, some enterpris- 
ing gentleman had erected a hot-dog and 
soft-drink stand and was doing a land-office 
business among the hundreds who were 
braving the decided chill in search of thrills 
and novelty. 

Florian hesitated; then, because he was 
a philosopher and trained to make the best 
of bad bargains, he clicked his teeth, threw 
back his narrow shoulders and strutted 
crowdward with such insouciance as he 
could muster from his sadly depleted store. 

His arrival was hailed with considerable 
ribaldry. 
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“Hey, Florian! When did you git ti Md 
come a movin’-pitcher actor?” 
“Is you got on asbestos pants, Brc\ey 
Slappey?”’ 
“Somebody tol’ me you was gwine y 
the part of a brand gittin’ snatched fumhs 
burnin’.”’ 
“Got any fire insurance, Florian?” | 
Florian waved with simulated cheeri gg 
toward the crowd, but the smile whic he 
plastered on his features was sickly in he 
extreme. 
Darkness was settling; officials of 4 
company were busy with last-minute >. 
rangements having to do chiefly with 4. 
firehose. J. Cesar Clump and Opus Ran\| 
hovered over that wriggly engine of tori p, 
and discussed water power. Then thy 
tried it out, and Florian quailed as 
terrific stream sizzled from the nozzle ¢ 


. roared against the side of a big oak tre 


“Uh-huh,” he agreed with himself. I 
guess Cesar Clump was right. That }\ 
suttinly is gwine give me a clew about wt 
I does after I runs out of the house.” _ 

Florian strolled toward the fire his 
His eyes were wide with the fascinaty 
which brings a bird into close contact y} 
the consuming jaws of a hungry sne> 
And then on the edge of the crowd « 
glimpsed the nobly raimented figure of 
béte noire, Welford Potts, and heard ¥- 
ford’s nasal drawl. | 

“An’ you be careful not to miss h, 
Opus. This is gwine be one noble eyenit’ 

Florian turned away. Welford Potts 1; 
the one person in the world with whom 
had no desire to hold converse at that p 
ticular moment. He started toward 
doomed house, but he was not quick enou) 
Through the fast-settling darkness Welfi| 
espied him, and Welford gave chase. 

‘6 Hey, you!” j 

Florian quickened his pace, and, with 
looking around, knew that he was pursu | 
He made straight for the cabin. There, | 
least, his humiliation by Welford Po: 


‘could be concealed from the naked eye | 


the public. 

Inside the house he paused. All y; 
dark and gloomy. Mr. Potts stepped | 
side the door so that the two men were c. 
cealed from the curious stares of the croy 

“What you want?” grated Mr. Slappi 

“T aims to make talk with you.” | 

“Yo’ aim is rotten. I ain’t got 
time sd 

“Now listen at me, feller.” Welfc 
reached into his coat pocket and produce: 
scrap of paper. “Does you recall wh 
this is?”’ 

Florian squinted through the gloo 
“My I O U fo’ twenty-five dollars.” 

“Wzae’ly. I craves my money.” 

““Tha’s ‘one crayin’ which ain’t gwine | 
salisfried.”’ 

Welford’s lips curled into a sneer. “Y 
says words, but they don’t mean nothi 
I thought you was gwine try somethin’ li 
that, so I has come to inform you what 
has done.” 

“T ain’t intrusted in yo’ doin’s, unless y 
plans to lead a funeral.” 

“Cesar Clump tol’ me you had got pa 
twenty-five dollars adwance fo’ tonigh’ 
work, an’ that another twenty-five is to 
paid you immedjitly after the job is dor 
Ain’t that correc’?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ it ain’t.” 

“T know it is. All right; me an’ 
lawyer is gwine be waitin’ outside, an’ wh 
the treasury goes to pay you that twent 
five dollars, us attaches it.”’ 

“You whiches?”’ 

“Us attaches it. So you don’t git noth’ 
tonight but the honor of doublin’ fo’ t 
best cullud movin’-pitcher actor in t 
world.” 

Florian stared, appalled. Then slow 
the awful fury which had been tumeset 
within his breast for the past forty-eig 
hours came to a head. His lips opened, b 
words would not come—merely a hodg 
podge of gasping sounds. 

‘An’ so,” finished Welford Potts, “y 
not on’y don’t git nothin’ fo’ bein’ fired 2 
watered, but you gits twenty-five dolle 
less than that.” 

Mr. Florian Slappey felt a sudden a 
irresistible urge for action. A great elect 
current shot through his veins and caus 
the muscles of his puny arms to become 
of tempered steel. Flame flashed from ] 
eyes, and for the moment he saw nothi 
but the leering vapid face of his torment: 
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Then the face disappeared and only the 
pain in Mr. Slappey’s knuckles told him 
that he had struck. The assault had been 
reflex—and terrible. Florian gazed down 
at the elegant prostrate figure and for the 
first time in his life experienced the glorious 
thrill which comes to a knocker-out. 

The body of the fallen star twitched and 
a groan broke from his lips. Florian glanced 
apprehensively through the window. The 
crowd was huge and restless. J. Cesar 
Clump was looking about, evidently in 
search of Florian. 

An idea hit Florian in the brain. As he 
had struck without forethought, so now he 
acted on instinct. In a corner he found a 
| piece of rope; the task of binding and 
gagging Welford Potts took but a minute, 
but during that minute Florian’s idea erys- 
tallized and a slow grin decorated the 

Slappey countenance. At length the task 
_ was finished, and by dint of enormous effort 
Florian hoisted the inert form into a chair. 

Consciousness returned to Welford Potts, 
but action and speech were denied him. 
Not so Florian. That gentleman stood over 
the figure of his victim and gloated. 

“Doublin’ fo’ you, is I? Well, I reckon 
I ain’t. The feller which is doublin’ fo’ you 
tonight is Mistuh Welford Potts. Git me? 
| You is a actor an’ a artist; artists don’t 
| leave nobody else do their actin’ fo’ them, 
_ an’ Ise gwine do-you the favor of makin’ 
you a ginuwine artist. Tha’s what kind of a 
| friend I is. Uh-huh—you owes me a heap, 
| Mistuh Potts; a whole big heap. Things is 
gwine happen aroun’ heah pretty sudden 
| an’ they is gwine happen to you; an’ folks 
| ain’t goin’ to reckernize you either on ac- 
| count they’s gwine be a heap of smoke an’ 
mo’ fire than they counted on. Just 
watch me.” 

Mr. Slappey walked to the back of 
the house. The two windows there were 
equipped with heavy wooden shutters and 
the task of making them fast took but a 
moment. In the back door Florian found a 
rusty key. He tested this in the lock and 
found that itworked. Then he left the door 
unlocked and put the key in his pocket. 

He discovered some abandoned news- 
papers, and these he placed carefully along 
the back wall. Welford Potts watched these 
operations with eyes which were distended 
with horror. Florian whistled as he worked 
and grinned cheerily at his enemy. 

“Things is comin’ yo’ way, Mistuh Potts; 
b’lieve me, yassuh they is! I maybe ain’t 
much poker player but Ise hell on fires.” 

From outside came the stentorian voice 
of J. Cesar Clump. 

“Florian Slappey—where is you at?” 

“‘Comin’,’”’ answered Florian. And then, 
smiling and strutty, he emerged from the 
cabin and moved forward toward the direc- 
torial group. 

And now there was no mistaking the 
jauntiness of hismanner. He walked regally, 
and a gasp went over the crowd, for it was 
plain that Mr. Slappey was not feigning his 
enjoyment. 

“Ts you ready, Mistuh Clump? I craves 
to begin actin’.” 

“All ready, Florian. 
awful happy.” 

“T is, Cesar. All my life I has wanted to 
be a movie actor, an’ I reckon this is ’bout 
as good a way to start as any.” 

“Right you is, Florian. A good sport is 
the mostest thing you is.” He turned 
toward cameraman and Opus Randall. 
““You-all ready?” 

“We is.” 

“All right, Florian. You go into the 
house an’ light them bombs an’ flares. Ise 
gwine watch fum out heah an’ when the 
smoke an’ fire gits to goin’ strong I’ll yell 
at you to come runnin’ out. Remember in 
| this pitcher you is cravin’ to git at yo’ gal, 
| which Opus Randall is keepin’ you fum, 
an’ you ain’t s’posed to fall until the water 
knocks you down.” 

“T remember.” Florian turned to Opus. 
“Be sure you sqush me right in the face 
with that water, Mistuh Randall. Le’s 
make this scene funny.” 
| Opus grinned. “Don’t you worry, 
| Florian. You is gwine git bathed all over.” 
| 


Say—you look 


fringe of trees. 
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“Good.” Florian waved toward the 
crowd, turned, and swung jauntily into the 
house. He smiled beatifically at the im- 
prisoned Welford Potts. “I hopes fo’ yo’ 
sake that you is half fireproof an’ half fish, 
Mistuh Potts.” Welford gurgled through 
his gag. 

Humming lightly, Florian produced a 
box of matches. He first lighted the flares 
and then the smoke bombs. Then he stood 
back and waited. At length dense clouds 
of black smoke rolled through the windows, 
giving the eerie effect of a tremendous fire. 
From beyond the window came the voice of 
the director. 

“Ready! Cam’ra! Shoot!” 

Florian did not hurry. Waiting until the 
flares were at their brightest and the smoke 
at its heaviest, he moved to the back of the 
cabin. And then, with sober deliberateness, 
he applied a match to the newspapers. For 
perhaps ten seconds he watched. The tinder- 
dry boards of the cabin caught at the flames. 
The tongues of fire licked greedily upward; 
the heat in the cabin was intense. And now 
there was a genuine fire in addition to the 
perfectly safe flares. Florian then opened the 
back door, inserted the key on the outside 
and produced a pocketknife. Then he gently 
laid Welford Potts face down on the floor. 
With three strokes of the shining blade he 
cut the bonds which held gag and arms and 
legs. That done, he leaped for the back 
door, slammed it behind him and turned 
the key in the lock. 

Welford Potts, motion-picture star, was 
securely locked in a cabin which was 
actually burning, and the single mode of 
egress was through the front door, where 
Opus Randall stood waiting with his hose. 

Florian leaped from the back door into a 
He circled swiftly to the 
front of the cabin and took his place unob- 
trusively beyond the edge of the crowd 
where he might miss no detail of the drama. 

It was well worth viewing. Even as Mr. 
Slappey watched, he saw the front door fly 
open and a dim smoke-shrouded figure 
emerge. And right there was where Opus 
Randall proved that his aim was perfect. 
The monster stream spurted from the noz- 
zle of his hose and struck Welford Potts 
full in the midriff. Instantly Florian under- 
stood why Cesar Clump had not worried 
about what Florian would do when the 
water hit him. 

For a split second Welford braced him- 
self against the stream. And then he was 
picked up bodily and hurled back into the 
house. The spectators shrieked with laugh- 
ter and J. Cesar Clump leaped up and 
down with enthusiasm. He prophesied in a 
loud excited tone that this was going to be 
the funniest scene in all the history of film- 
dom. Florian agreed with him. 

Through the terrific smoke Mr. Slappey 
saw Mr. Potts struggle to his feet and 
crouch for another sally. He saw Welford 
leap wildly through the door, and once 
again be hurled back by the vindictive fire 
hose. And then he saw something else. 

Welford jumped to the back of the cot- 
tage; his efforts to open door or windows 
were fruitless. Instantly he ripped off his 
coat and attacked the genuine flames. He 
worked with fierce desperation, while 
Florian silently encouraged him from out- 
side. But finally his fingers were scorched 
and he dropped the coat into the fire and 
once again dashed out through the smoke 
which screened the front of the cottage. 

Once more he was hurled back, but this 
time he did not bother to rise. He crawled 
forward desperately on hands and knees. 
Opus didn’t miss him by so much as an 
inch. The powerful stream flattened the 
unfortunate picture actor, and for a few 
seconds he lay there, drenched and writh- 
ing. The crowd howled encouragement. 

“C’mon, Florian! Come on out! Water 
never hurt nobody!” 

“Swim, Florian! Le’s see you swim!” 

“How you like actin’, Brother Slappey?”’ 

Welford made the mistake of rising. 
Water, smoke and flame had rendered 
him unrecognizable. Opus Randall caught 
him on the shoulder with the hose, spun him 
around and sent him whirling into the 
burning house. Another wild leap for safety 
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met with even more disastrous results. T] 
crowd was cheering loudly, and it was the 
that Florian Slappey moved magnil 
quently forward to the group about t] 
camera. He touched J. Cesar Clump c 
the shoulder and murmured gentle advi; 
into his ear. 
“Mistuh Clump—I woul’n’t kill my be; 
actor, was I you.” 
Cesar turned. His jaw dropped. “Fk 
rian Slappey!”’ he gasped. 
Florian bowed. “‘ Hisse’f—in person,” | 
“‘B-b-but—yonder—who is that?” 
“That,”’ explained Florian suavely, “: 
Mistuh Welford Potts!” | 
“Cut!’’ The voice of the director ros 
shrill above the clamor. ‘Leave off ths 
squirtin’, Opus!” 
“The house,” explained Florian quietly 
“9s really on fire.”’ 
Welford Potts lurched from the house 
Instantly a rescue party started forward| 
but it was Florian Slappey who firs 
reached the much-battered movie actor. _ 
Mr. Potts was more or less of a sight’ 
Physically he was uninjured, but spiritual) 
he was considerably dampened. They 
dragged him to safety while the cottag) 
burned merrily, and it was there that hi 
sat up and permitted his eyes to fall upoi 
the triumphant Florian Slappey. | 
“Him,” he gasped, pointing a tremblin; 
finger. ‘‘He done it. 


Busted me in th 
jaw an’ then set the house on fire, an’ ——’. 

J. Cesar Clump whirled on Mr. Slappey 
“Ts that true, Florian?” 

“M os’ly.” 

“We'll put you in jail fo’ this.” 

“Go to it. Jails don’t burn.” 

“But I don’t understand ——” 

“Listen heah, Mistuh Clump—ain’t you 
got a wonderful pitcher? Ain’t it the 
swellest pitcher that was ever made?” _ 

J. Cesar Clump nodded. His directoria) 
pride was mounting. ‘“‘There never was. 
nothin’ funnier, an’ tha’s a fae’.” ~ | 

“Well, who done it?” inquired Florian, 

“You. But ——” 

“Ain’t no buts. 
which makes 
took, an’ —— 

“But you ain’t earned that other twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“‘Shuh! Twenty-five dollars don’t bother 
me. What Ise astin’ you is this: Me havin’ 
done you this favor, Ise countin’ on you to’ 
see that Welford Potts don’t have me 
arrested.” 

Mr. Clump deliberated. After all, this’ 
picture was to prove his making as a director, 
and besides, he liked Florian and despised 
Welford Potts. His hand came out. 

“‘T promises. Shake.” 

Florian shook. | 

“And now,” advised Mr. Clump, “you 
better git out of Welford’s sight while he’s | 
so hot.” | 

Florian moved away. ‘‘ Hot is right,” he 
murmured happily. ¥ 

On the outskirts of the crowd he dis- 
covered Lawyer Evans Chew. He linked 
his arm in that of the great colored attorney 
and together they moved off. Into Chew’s 
ear Florian poured the story of his triumph. 
Lawyer Chew roared with laughter. 

“Well, dawg-gone yo’ .time, Florian—if 
you ain’t the beatinest man! I suttinly has 
got to hand it to you. You shuah is even 
with that uppity actor, an’ on’y fo’ one 
thing I’d say it was a puffec’ revenge.” 

‘“What’s that, Lawyer Chew?” 

“You di’n’t git the other twenty-five 
dollars the company promised you.” 

Florian chuckled. ‘‘ Yes, I did.” 

“You did?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“How come?” 

‘““This-away,” explained Florian Slappey 
confidentially. ‘‘When Welford Potts was 
trapped in that house he took off his coat 
an’ tried to beat out the real fire with it. 
He didn’t hurt the fire none, but he burned 
up his coat complete an’ absolute.” 

“Yeh, I understan’ that. But I don’t 
see ——”’ : 

“Maybe you'll see better,’’ explained 
Florian gravely, “‘when I explains to you 
that in the pocket of that coat was my 
I O U fo’ twenty-five dollars!” 


I done you a favor 
the best. pitcher you ever 
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billiardsis unexcelled. 
The game itself requires, 
and therefore develops, 
many of the qualities of 
mind and manner that 
characterize a good 
citizen. 


It requires keen concen- 
tration, inspires quick 
thinking; improves the 
judgment and makes one 
accurate, even-tempered 
and self-reliant. It de- 
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that the young people danced clingingly. 
It must be all right. But his head was 
rather in a whirl as he felt this graceful fig- 
ure held so closely, and to follow the synco- 
pated intricacies of the melody he needed 
all his faculties. By a supreme effort he ig- 
nored other sensations and concentrated on 
keeping step. There is that saving quality 
about jazz. 

“T just knew you danced well,”’ she mur- 
mured up at him. 

““M-m-m!’’ hereplied vaguely, too busied 
for conversation. 

As they completed the first round of the 
ballroom floor he noted young Mr. Arnold 
watching them. It was just then, too, that 
Mrs. Hilliard broke into most vivacious 
chatter which fortunately called for no 
reply. She was telling him what a dear he 
was. 

As they reached the farther end of the 
hall Dean was conscious of someone else 
who had become an interested onlooker— 
Roy Barton. He was grinning. He was ac- 
tually waggling his head. Dean hoped that 
Mrs. Hilliard had not noticed. 

At the end of the number they reclaimed 
their cozy seat. Mrs. Hilliard told him that 
he was a perfect partner. She snuggled, be- 
came confidential. 

“Tt is delightful, knowing a man like 
you,”’ she cooed. ‘“‘Do you know, I feel as 
if I had always known you. Perhaps, in 
another existence, we were—well, who 
knows? Do you believe in that sort of 
thing, Mr. Dean?” 

“Why, I—er—I am perfectly willing to 
now, Mrs. Hilliard.” 

“Then why don’t you call me Mary?’’ 

“T will, Mary.” 

“Not before people, though. 
tween ourselves. 
understand.”’ 

Taylor Dean nodded. Perhaps they 
wouldn’t. But if he called her Mary, she 
must call him Taylor, just between them- 
selves. They made a bargain of it, sealed 
with a sly hand squeeze. So it was with 
something of a shock that presently he 
heard her let slip some remark about Mr. 
Hilliard. 

He stared at her. 

“Not your—your 

“Oh, yes,” she assented brightly. “My 
stupid stockbroker husband.” 

“But I thought—I understood ——” He 
touched the black frock. 

“For my dear daddy,” she explained. 
“Of course, it’s been nearly three years, but 
how I miss him! He understood me, as he 
did all women. Poor daddy! He wasn’t 
a saint—hardly. He was a man of the 
world. So he didn’t raise a row, as some of 
my family did, when I left my first husband 
for Ned Hilliard. There! You’re shocked. 
I shouldn’t have told you that. Do you 
think I am a dreadful woman, Taylor 
dear?”’ 

Taylor dear insisted that he thought 
nothing of the kind. 

She resumed. 

“Daddy and I had the same tempera- 
ment. He always said so himself. ‘You’re 
a little devil, Mary,’ he told me once, ‘but 
you're easy to look at, and a pretty woman 
who doesn’t get what she thinks she wants 
is a fool.’ Well, I thought I wanted Ned, 
and I got him.’”’ She sighed. “It hasn’t 
been such a success. Oh, we keep on. He 


Just be- 
They—they wouldn’t 


” 


hasn’t been actually brutal to me as yet, . 


and he does seem to think a lot of my little 
Peggy. But some day I may meet a man 
who will simply sweep me off my feet 
and—well, who can tell?” 

She spread out her hands in a fluttery 
little gesture and looked wistfully into Tay- 
lor Dean’s widened eyes. He had nothing 
to offer. In fact the vice president of the 
Millport National Bank was somewhat 
dazed by these intimate disclosures. No 
woman had ever talked to him like that be- 
fore. Still, perhaps none had had a chance. 
There might be something about him that 
compelled such confidences. He was not a 
little thrilled at the thought. Anyway, here 
was a fascinating person who, on the brief- 
est of acquaintanceship, was pouring out to 
him the story of her life. He felt a warm 
sympathy for her. 

The sentiment was about to flower into 
words when there came an interruption— 
Roy. With a grin only half concealed, he 
was standing before them. 

“Beg pardon, major, but here’s that ad- 
dress you wanted.’ He put a folded slip 
of paper into Dean’s hand and was gone. 
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“Now there’s the sort of young fellow I 
can’t like at all,’’ whispered Mrs. Hilliard. 
“T couldn’t trust him. He—he’s not a 
friend of yours, is he?” 

“Friend? No; just met him today.” 

Taylor Dean was trying to think what 
Roy could have meant. He did not recall 
asking for an address. He put on his glasses 
and opened the slip in his hand. Then he 
crushed it hurriedly, flushing. This was the 
message he had read: 


You're skidding, major. Watch your step! 
And if you want any expert help just give me 
the signal. 


So Roy had been watching them. Per- 
haps others had too. Somewhat uneasily, 
Dean glanced around and either caught, or 
fancied he caught, an exchange of amused 
looks between some bridge players back of 
them. There was that young Mr. Arnold 
still hovering about. Was it a casé of the 
moth and the candle? He wondered if 
Mary had noticed him. 

Had Taylor known better the owner of 
those calm gray eyes he would not have 
wondered. He would have been certain 
that Mrs. Hilliard seldom missed a trick in 
the one game at which she was an expert. 
Briefly, Mary had seen young Arnold—all 
the while. 

“Taylor dear, don’t you want to get my 
wrap? It’s on the rack in the lobby—the 
one with the monkey fur on it.” 

Obediently he went after the wrap. It 
was odd, too, but once away from the spell 
of Mrs. Hilliard’s eyes and voice, he began 
to ask himself if he was not being just a bit 
silly. Why, here he was, already trained to 
fetch and carry by a woman who had been 
an utter stranger two hours ago; a woman 
who had confessed to having more than one 
husband, as well as an ambition to choose 
a third at almost any time. He had another 
twinge of conscience as he felt in the pocket 
of his dinner coat that unfinished letter to 
Esther. 

Perhaps he had carried this little affair 
quite far enough. Not that he felt in any 
danger of skidding.. No, that wasn’t likely; 
not at his age. He hoped he was able to 
talk to a woman, no matter how fascinat- 
ing, without losing his head. But consider- 
ing the amused glances he had noted perhaps 
it would be just as well to give Mrs. Hil- 
liard her wrap and bid her good night. 

When he returned, however, she was not 
there. The wicker seat was empty. He had 
stood; staring, puzzled for a minute or more 
before a half-smothered snicker from one of 
the bridge players told him that he must 
look rather absurd, standing there with a 
lady’s wrap on his arm and his mouth open. 

He must find her, though, and complete 
his errand. She was not dancing, nor in the 
card room. He explored the parlor beyond. 
No Mary in sight. Then she must have 
wandered out on one of the verandas. So 
back through the ballroom and lobby he 
trailed and out on the west veranda. At 
the extreme end, in a shadowy nook, he 
saw her. Only when he was within a few 
feet of her did he discover that she was not 
alone. Sitting beside her in the gloom was 
young Arnold. They seemed to be discuss- 
ing something quite earnestly—perhaps 
the bawling out. Taylor was about to re- 
treat when she discovered him. 

“Oh, you dear, kind man! 
of you!” 

She got up and offered her shoulders for 
the wrap. He draped it about her hastily. 

“No, don’t go,’”’ she went on. “And do 
forgive me for running off, but Billy had 
something he wanted to tell me. You know 
Mr. Arnold, don’t you?) Then you must, 
Taylor. And I want you two to be great 
friends. Comebackina littlewhile, please!” 

Though he realized that he had been 
deftly shunted, he was rather relieved to 
escape forming a trio. Somehow he did not 
feel like beginning a beautiful friendship 
with this silly young fellow who seemed 
bent on making bad matters worse. Not a 
little embarrassed and confused, Taylor 
Dean backed away, retrieved his novel 
from the lobby hatrack and reéstablished 
himself in his favorite armchair. But it was 
difficult for him.to pick up the thread of 
romance from the printed page. The lovely 
adventuress in the villa by the sapphire sea 
had become a mere puppet of fiction. Now 
Mrs. Hilliard was real. She had asked him 
to call her Mary. As he tried to follow the 
lines he saw before him her calm eyes, her 
piquant lips. What if she had left him for 


So good 


young Arnold? Perhaps she was only tell- 
ing him that he must forget her; perhaps 
she —— 

“Well, major! Been making yourself 
useful, haven’t you?”’ It was Roy, with his 
ingratiating grin. 

“Useful? I don’t quite see.” 

“You’re the only one then. Why, Lady 
Whosit was playing you against young 
Romeo, and I see she won. Maybe it’ll be 
your turn again tomorrow, after he’s heard 
from home.” 

“T rather think not,’”’ said Taylor Dean, 
with a confident shake of his noble head. 


There was much, however, that Taylor 
had still to learn about the way of a woman 
with a man; especially such a skilled cam- 
paigner as Mary Hilliard. He did manage, 
by having an early breakfast, to get in a 
round of golf; but as he finished he found 
her waiting for him on the clubhouse steps. 
He was appropriated, captured, carried off. 
He walked back to the Manor with Mary 
clinging to his arm. He was marched past 
a whole row of knitters on the front porch, 
and in the lobby he was dragged right up to 
a family group consisting of Billy, young 
Mrs. Arnold and an older woman who was 
evidently Mrs. Arnold’s mother, while Mrs. 
Hilliard cooed anxious queries about “‘the 
dear little girl upstairs.” 

“She’s better,’’ curtly replied Mrs. 
Arnold, and signaled something with her 
eyes to mother. 

“TIsn’t that perfectly splendid!” said 
Mrs. Hilliard. ‘I’ve been so worried for 
you and Billy. Come, Taylor, if you insist 
on having luncheon with me I suppose I’ll 
have to let you. We'll just hope that people 
will not talk though.” 

For an uneasy few moments Taylor sus- 
pected that he was being useful again, but 
soon he was mazed in following the brilliant 
turnings of her cheery chatter. She was not 
particularly witty, certainly not deep, nor 
sincere. But she could juggle trivial per- 
sonalities, whisper little confidences, con- 
vey subtle flattering meanings, and greet 
his responses with most appreciative trills 
of laughter. Under such encouragement he 
did say some rather clever things, told a few 
local Millport anecdotes somewhat effec- 
tively. One almost sent Mrs. Hilliard into a 
fit of hysterical giggling. She abandoned 
half her fillet of sole to give way to it. Any- 
one in the dining room could see that they 
were having a merry time. Billy Arnold 
was one of the observers. Roy Barton was 
another. And afterwards, as Taylor es- 
corted his charming companion off towards 
the Kagle’s Nest outlook, so that she might 
join him in an uncensored cigarette, there 
was more than the usual spring in his step. 
Almost he walked with a strut. 

It was a delightful afternoon that they 
spent, gazing out over the blue hills and up 
at the blue sky. They talked and talked— 
mainly about Mary. True, Taylor told her 
something of his own life, about Luella. He 
did not mention Esther. She flickered into 
his thoughts now and then, but flickered out. 
And when they wandered back, part of the 
way hand in hand, they were like old, old 
friends. It was at Mary’s suggestion that 
they parted just before they reached the 
Manor. He felt a distinct thrill of adven- 
ture as he took a roundabout path to the 
hotel. But as he dressed for dinner he de- 
cided that he would spend the evening with 
his book. Perhaps people might get to 
talking. 

Yet it was a listless reader who tried to 
become absorbed once more in the doings 
of the countess. Over the top of the leather 
cover stamped Dombey and Son strayed 
watchful eyes, and when Mrs. Hilliard 
emerged from a late dinner, gowned in 
another simple dress of black velvet 
trimmed with white fur at the top and bot- 
tom, Taylor Dean noted every detail. She 
seemed to be looking for someone. For 
him? Taylor was starting to rise when she 
glanced into the alcove, gave him a friendly 
little nod and walked on, still looking about. 
No, not for him. She had taken a strategic 
position at the entrance to the ballroom, 
where she could see anyone who came in 
from the lobby. The dancing had begun. 
Roy Barton was fox-trotting with the little 
Chapin flapper, the two or three rather 
youngish men had found partners, several 
middle-aged golfers were executing duty 
dances with their wives. Still no one 
claimed the fascinating Mrs. Hilliard, 
either for that number or for the next. She 
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tapped the toe of her satin slipper a. e 
gray eyes watched all who came or * 
At last Billy Arnold appeared— jt! 
Mrs. Arnold. They danced together, tei 
was rather a sullen performance, and. 
the first encore they stopped. Mrs.. il 
liard smiled sweetly at them as they Dae 
Mrs. Arnold went to the writing room 
seated herself at a desk. Billy strle, 
out—and straight past Mrs. Hilliard. wy, 
minutes later Dean found Mary tap n, 
him on the shoulder with herfan. 
“Ts it such a wonderful story?” th 
asked. | 
“Not half so interesting as real life, y @ 
you are around,” he countered, rising, | 
“Tt must be fearfully dull then, for I ac 
life stupid tonight. I wish, Taylor—I 4} 
you’d take me out of here—away 
where.”’ 
“Why, surely! I should be delighte: o 
Mary. Where?” | 
“There’s a moon. Why not to the 1\g 
again?”’ 
With just the slightest hesitancy ,, 
repeated, “Why not?” 
“You dear!’’ she whispered. “But y; 
mustn’t be seen leaving together. Dll x2; 
you where the paths join.” 
He bowed as she walked away. The; he 
strolled, yawning a bit ostentatiously, 
the lobby. Once, as a boy, Taylor, d 
followed the lead of Snub Gallagher i 
sneaked under a circus tent before thes] y 
began, to hide under the blue seats, }\ 
his heart beat almost as wildly as he sta) d 
to meet Mary. He was almost certain {\; 
Mr. Hinkle was staring suspiciously a » 
him, that the sleepy elevator boy ‘As 
smirking, that a group of old ladies on ¢ 
front porch whispered as he passed, 
Mary was waiting for him in the p 
black shadow of a pine tree. She took ¢ 
arm cuddly without a word. They clim d 
the winding trail. The night was on«)f 
those rare ones when September is re - 
niscent of August, mild and still, witla 
sky full of cotton-wool clouds behind wh h 
the moon dodges in and out. Halfway 
the side of the hill they came to the Eag 
Nest, a rustic summerhouse with ses 
around the inside. 
“Isn’t it sweet to be here—together’ 
asked Mary. “And I was so blue tonigh 
so wretched and lonely. I’m apt to hi2 
these moods, you know. You mustn’t mi . 
I felt that I just had to talk to someone, ) 
some good friend.” { 
And soon she had swung into her us | 
topic—herself. He listened to more I 


closures about Ned Hilliard; his cold negl 
of her, his fits of unreasonable jealou 
his failure to make allowance for her te. 
perament, for her inherited tendencies. ; 
she cooed on and on he was conscious 0} 
growing suspicion that in time the cloy}: 
sweetness of her voice might become we: - 
some. The caressing cadences were alm; 
monotonous. Mary, though, seemed 1; 
displeased with her efforts. 
“T don’t know why I am telling you 
this, Taylor,” she said, “unless it is becat: 
I saw at once that you, too, were a man 
the world. That is why I’ve been drawn 
you. These mere boys that I sometin 
play around with—what can they know | 
life? You see, I need all kinds. I’ve alwa’ 
been that way. Some women dole out th 
affection in little bits to one man. But 1) 
I have oceans of love, just oceans. I ha 
poured it out here and there, only to be d 
appointed bitterly. But some day I m 
find the real man, the perfect lover; a! 
when I do I shall give him all, everythir 
even if we are both drowned in the flood | 
it. Does that sound mad to you, Taylo 
What can you think of me?” 
She was sitting beside him, close, h 
gray eyes rolled up at him, and in the moo 
light they looked full of hidden fire, lil 
morning mists with the sun behind. Thi 
it was that he noted her lips. They we 
thin, piquantly pursed, perfect in the 
arched symmetry, glowing with warm tint 
Alluring lips, they were, provocative, ar 
quite near his. He swayed towards her- 
but stopped. He was listening. So wi 
Mary. i 
No wonder, for mounting up the hillsic 
in a penetrating nasal singsong came 
call—the unmistakable call of a bell bo; 
““Miss-us Ed-war’ Hill-yar’! Miss-1 
Ed-war’ Hill-yar’!”’ | 
“Why,” gasped Mary, “I am bein 
paged!”’ 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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‘She was. If it seemed odd to her that she 
should be paged about the grounds of the 
hotel at 10:30 in the evening, there were 
merous other persons in and about Bald- 
-erest Manor to whom the search for her 
was no mystery, at least, for Mr. Ned 
Hilliard had arrived unexpectedly from 
Pittsburgh on the White Mountain Express. 
He had made his connections only by two 
wild taxi dashes across cities and by sprint- 
ing some fifty yards after a moving train, 
but he had made it. He usually did. And 
having arrived at this remote resort where 
his wife had elected to spend several weeks 
without him, he naturally asked where she 
was. Mr. Hinkle, the room clerk, shook 
his head. 

“Not in her room, sir. Here’s the key.” 

“Then where is she?”’ 

“Might be in the ballroom or the card 
room, sir. Shall I send a boy to see?”’ 

“Of course.” 

_ The boy reported that Mrs. Hilliard was 
jn none of the rooms indicated; also that 
she was on neither veranda. 

“But she must be somewhere about.” 

Mr. Hinkle shrugged his shoulders. 

“Most likely, sir.’’ 

“Then find her,” ordered Mr. Hilliard. 
“J have some wires to send out. Gimme 
some blanks. I’ll be in there.” 

_ Hewasasturdily built, square-shouldered 

_ person with stern eyes and a heavy bluish 

chin. He spoke as one who is used to giving 

| orders and having them obeyed. Mr. Hinkle 
recognized the type—the sort of man who 

) gets what he wants. 

__ “Very well, sir. Boy, page Mrs. Hilliard. 

_ Find her.” 

 “T guess I can,” said the bell boy, giving 
Mr. Hinkle a sly but impudent wink. An 
alert youth, he was, with red hair and 

‘many freckles. He had done numerous er- 
-rands for Mrs. Hilliard and he considered 

that he had been inadequately tipped. 

More than that, she had snapped at him 
only last night. Also, he had not been sit- 
ting on that lobby bench all summer with 

his eyes shut. 

_ He began, quite uselessly, to page Mrs. 
Hilliard through the card room. ‘ Mis-sus 
_Ed-war’ Hill-yar’! Mis-sus Ed-war’ Hill- 
f yar’!” 

__ Bridge was suspended, while the players 
listened. Some smiled, some nudged one 
another. 

_ Out around the verandas went the boy, 
sounding his nasal call. One of the lady 

knitters dropped seven stitches. By the 

time he had completed his futile round 
“none who were still awake were uninformed 
that Mrs. Edward Hilliard was wanted, or 
that she was not being readily discovered. 
_ The easy conclusion was that she was miss- 
ing. Billy Arnold heard and stared won- 
deringly after the boy. And Roy Barton 
came out of a phone booth from one of his 
long-distance sessions in time to hear the 
voice trailing off into the semidarkness at 
the front of the hotel. 

For an instant Roy listened to the pag- 
ing of Mrs. Hilliard with an amused grin 
on his face. Then he sobered and glanced 
at the lobby alcove where Mr. Dean was 
accustomed to read. He saw the vacant 
chair. Next he shuffled springily to the 


desk and examined the register. 
‘ “T say, Gus, when did Mr. Hilliard blow 
in?” he asked. 

“Just arrived,” said Mr. Hinkle. 

“And he’s having Mrs. Hilliard paged?” 
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“Sounds so, doesn’t it?” 
_“Where is this Hilliard person? 
him at the writing desk?” 

Mr. Hinkle nodded. 

“Zowie!”’ said Roy, and went abruptly 
toward the front door. 

Having noted the wide shoulders and the 
bluish chin, it seemed to Roy that it would 
be best for him to find Taylor Dean at once. 
Perhaps he was prompted only by instinct, 
but he did not hesitate; and his method of 
finding Dean was by following the bell boy 
who was paging Mrs. Hilliard. He was 
planning to dash ahead and find Dean first. 

_Following the boy was not difficult, for 
his ery was shattering the night. Roy 
heard it echoing out among the winding 
paths of the flower garden and against the 
hillside. He broke into a lope. A moment 
later he almost collided with another young 
man who came in from a converging walk. 
It was Billy Arnold. 

“What’s all the row about Mrs. Hil- 
liard?”’ asked Arnold. ‘Is she lost?” 

“Where'd you collect that hunch?” 

‘‘Heard women on the porch say so.” 

“Huh!” said Roy. ‘Maybe she is.” 

Together they plunged on after the voice. 
Presently, as the upgrade began, they 
heard heavy breathing just ahead and came 
upon two women. They were a pair of the 
porch knitters who had first heard the call; 
two somewhat stout middle-aged matrons 
who as a rule went in very little for hill 
climbing at any time, but who were quite 
ready to exert themselves in any cause 
worth while. Evidently they considered 
this such a cause. 

“Oh!” said one of them. ‘“ You’re hunt- 
ing for her, too, are you? I hope nothing 
serious has happened.” 

“Might have,” said the other. “‘Remem- 
ber that Miss Leslie who came up here and 
turned her ankle last summer, and lay 
ay for two hours before anybody found 
ner?” 

““Who said Mrs. Hilliard was up here?” 
asked Roy. 

“Well, the boy seems to think she may 
be,’ answered one. ‘“‘We—we thought he 
might need help.” 

Roy tried to edge past them, but it was 
a narrow path cut through dense under- 
brush, and the knitters were wide females. 
He was kept behind, fretting at the slow 
pace. 

“Do you mind if I push?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly I do,” said the nearest knit- 
ter. ‘You might go ahead and pull, though. 
We're getting left. Here, we'll let you by.” 

He squeezed past and took the first 
knitter by the hand. Billy Arnold lent 
similar aid to the second. Thus assisted, 
the volunteer rescuers made better time. 
They overtook the boy, who had been 
stopping to make his call. 

“Vou’re going toward the Hagle’s Nest, 
aren’t you?” said one of the knitters. 
“What makes you think she’s there?”’ 

“T gotta hunch,” said the boy. 

Meanwhile Dean and Mrs. Hilliard were 
listening to the ever-advancing cry. There 
was nothing else for them to do. The path 
ended at the Nest and the hill was far too 
rough and steep to afford any other way of 
descent. They were trapped. 

““Who can be paging you?” asked Taylor. 

“Tt must be Ned. He wasn’t coming 
until next Monday, but you never can tell 
about him.” 

“‘TDo—do you think he’s with the boy?” 

“He might be.” 
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Taylor Dean shivered. He had heard 
only too recently about Ned’s violent fits 
of jealousy. What if he should come and 
make a scene? How humiliating! And how 
unlucky! For his first reaction, as they 
waited there in the shadowy summerhouse, 
was not one of fear. Rather he was indig- 
nant that he should have got into such a 
scrape just because he had been kind to a 
pretty woman. Other men did far worse 
and got off scot-free. But he, at his first 
misstep 

“There is someone with the bell boy,” 
whispered Mrs. Hilliard. “I hear other 
voices.” 

“What—what are we going to do?” 

““Sh-h-h! Keep quiet, can’t you? Perhaps 
they’ll not come clear up.’’ She said it 
peevishly, almost waspishly. Then she 
added, ‘‘ You were an old fool to bring me 
up here.” 

If she had suddenly produced a pail of 
ice water and thrown it on him Taylor 
Dean could not have been more aston- 
ished—or more quickly cooled. 

“You are quite right, Mary. And now 
the old fool is going to take himself off.” 

With that he climbed over the rustic rail- 
ing, balanced for an instant on a rock, and 
then plunged crashing into the bushes. 
Whether he had broken his neck or only an 
arm or leg, or had managed to escape unhurt, 
Mrs. Hilliard did not stop to inquire. She 
stepped forward and answered the call. As 
they came up and stood around her, gazing 
curiously about the otherwise empty sum- 
merhouse, she explained vivaciously. 

“Why, I climbed up here to see the 
moonlight on the hills. How sweet of you 
all to be worried about me, though! Per- 
haps it was silly of me to venture here all 
alone, without telling anyone. I hope dear 
Ned hasn’t been anxious. Do you care if 
I hurry down? I’m just crazy to see the 
darling boy.” 

The red-headed bell hop stared after her 
resentfully, with something of disappoint- 
ment in his look. The knitters did not seem 
quite satisfied with the result of their 
climb. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” said one to the other. 

“Coming?”’ asked Billy Arnold of Roy. 

“Now that I’m up here, I think I’ll stay 
and have a smoke,” said Roy, settling him- 
self on the seat. 

But when the little procession had wound 
down the hill and out of earshot he leaned 
over and called into the bushes, ‘‘ Major! 
I say, major!” 

“T’m here, Roy,’ 
most at his feet. 

“Hurt any?” 

“A few scratches. Lend me a hand, will 
you?” 

He was helped over the railing, some- 
what disheveled as to collar and necktie, 
his hat out of shape, a scratch across one 
cheek. 

“Well, you’re lucky out of it, at that,” 
commented Roy. ‘‘How does it feel, major, 
to be a cornered Romeo?” 

“Much as I look, I suppose—like an old 
fool.” 

“Oh, come, major, don’t be rough with 
yourself!” 

“T am quoting Mrs. Hilliard,” said Tay- 
lor, with a grim smile. 

“Oh, boy!” ejaculated Roy. “Handed 
you that, did she? Say, I guess you’re 
cured of that disease, major!” 

“Fully. But I don’t think I shall care to 
convalesce here, at the Manor.” 
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“T’ll say not! You got eased out of this 
mess tonight, but if you’ll take my tip you’ll 
keep right on going. Bound to be more or 
less gossip. Those two women are keen 
guessers. So I’ll tell you what: I’ve got to 
take a run down to Boston. I’m starting 
in half an hour in my car. You pack up and 
come along with me.” 

“Now? At night?” 

“That’s when you can make speed, and 
with that bus of mine I’ll show you some 
fancy rolling. That is, unless you want to 
face the folks at breakfast and explain how 
you got scratched.” 

“Tl come,’’’said Dean, “providing you'll 
go back to Millport with me and help me 
tell Esther just how silly I’ve been.” 

“To her? Good Lord! Say, that would 
be a sap act! See here, major, you skidded 
a bit, but you didn’t skid far; and anyway, 
it wasn’t your fault. Why bother her de- 
scribing your close shave? Only one you 
ever had, wasn’t it? Well, forget it, wipe 
it off. You’re all the safer for it; and you’re 
going to think more of Esther than ever, 
aren’t you?” 

“T do now—I do!” said Dean. “But all 
the same a 

As they went roaring along in the path 
of the headlights over mile after mile of 
winding mountain roads, Roy elaborated 
his theory. As you may have gathered, he 
was a persuasive, a convincing young man. 
And when, three days later, Taylor Dean 
was dropped in front of the cleaned and 
renovated mansion on Elm Street he had 
agreed to let the Mary incident slide into 
oblivion. Also Roy had promised to look 
in on them on his return from New York, 
a few days after the wedding. 

“And I’ve about decided,”’ added Dean, 
“that, afford it or not, I shall let you sell 
me a Luxuro.” 

“What?” said Roy. “One of those gas 
and tire eaters? Why, say, major, do you 
know how much per mile it costs to run a 
big dray like that? Besides, I’ve quit ’em. 
Uh-huh! Shifted lines. That’s what all the 
phoning was about. And now I’m handling 
the slickest, most economical medium- 
priced high-quality car on the market. 
What you really want is one of our sport 
coupés, the best buy of any covered wagon 
you ean find. I’ll run one up when I come. 
You can make it a wedding present to 
Esther, eh?” 

He was as good as his word. Roy was 
their first dinner guest. They had gone into 
the immaculate little library for coffee and 
cigars as Hsther—a fresh-cheeked, clear- 
eyed Esther, who already seemed quite at 
home as mistress of the great house—came 
smiling in to them. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Taylor,” she 
said, disclosing two sheets of note paper 
held in her hand. “In getting out your 
dinner coat I found that letter you started 
to write to me from Baldcrest Manor.” 

“Well, well! Did you?” A pink flush 
mounted on Taylor’s cheeks. 

“You had got as far as, ‘Then there is 
a Mrs. Hilliard.’ What about her?” 

‘“Why—I—er ” Taylor floundered. 

Which was where Roy broke in. 

‘Sure, major! Iremember. There was a 
Mrs. Hilliard. But you didn’t know much 
about her. I did. Almost met her husband 
too. Mrs. Hilliard? Oh, yes! As I was tell- 
ing the major, there’s one in every resort 
hotel.” 

“Really!”’ said Esther, busy with the 
silver coffeepot. ‘‘One lump, Taylor?” 
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And by the same token I believe that the 
will of the majority should rule in the party 
as in the nation. The will of the majority 
is the corner stone upon which the whole 
structure of this or any other free and self- 
governing people must rest to the end of 
time. 

The principles and policies for which each 
party stand are determined in a representa- 
tive council of the party. These are sub- 
mitted in the name of the party to the votes 
of the country and the people make their 
choice. The will of the majority is regis- 
tered at the polls and the party receiving 
the majority approval is definitely commit- 
ted to putting those principles into effect in 
legislation and in executive acts. The line 
of responsibility is clearly established and 
definitely maintained. In my opinion it can 
be established and maintained in no other 
way. But it cannot be maintained unless 
the designated leaders of the party in Con- 
gress and in high executive offices, the busi- 
ness agents selected by a majority of the 
people to make the will of the majority 
effective, exert the discipline necessary to 
do the business which the party has been 
empowered to do by the mandate of the 
majority. 

The United States is the greatest business 
corporation in the world, and its Congress 
is its board of directors, selected by a body 
of shareholders having equal voting power. 
In voting, each shareholder has a choice of 
definite policies and of candidates commit- 
ted to those policies. The largest private 
business corporation in America is a pygmy 
compared with the great public corporation 
of the United States Government. 

Its shareholders, the voters of this coun- 
try, would feel very differently about the 
necessity of party discipline if they had any 
clear idea of the vast physical proportions 
and complications of the job of carrying out 
the will of the majority in actual legislation. 
If voters generally had in mind a clear pic- 
ture of the physical proportions of the task 
of national legislation in this board of di- 
rectors they would never question the ne- 
cessity of strict party discipline in Congress. 

The present Congress contains 531 mem- 
bers—96 senators and 435 representatives. 
The United States Steel Corporation has 
only 14 directors, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey 12, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 17. 

The work handled by the board of di- 
rectors of the biggest corporation in Amer- 
ica is small and insignificant compared with 
that handled by the Congress of the United 
States. When I was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives more than 30,000 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in one year, 
of which less than 1000 were passed. This 
statement suggests roughly the labor of 
elimination necessary in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Today the House has 435 members, each 
with his own individual ideas of what he 
wishes to accomplish for his constituents 
and for himself. Here are potential conflict 
and chaos on a huge scale. The only possi- 
ble way by which the immense volume of 
legislative business can be handled is to 
settle things first in the party councils. This 
must be done by the recognized leaders of 
the majority party in power, by those who 
will be blamed and held responsible if the 
party fails to make good its platform 
pledges. Responsibility should always 
carry authority; it always does when it is 
fairly and effectively placed. 

The new member—or the old one, for 
that matter—who really wishes to accom- 
plish anything, and who has a sensible idea 
of making personal progress as a legislator, 
will realize that his hopes lie in his relations 
with the recognized and responsible leaders 
of his party. In short, if he wishes to get 
ahead he will go with his party instead of 
against it. If his conscience does not permit 
him to go with it he should get out of it. 

I have less use for the man who obtains 
votes from the people under false pretenses 
than I have for the man who obtains money 
under false pretenses, for the political trick- 
ster who uses the name and the traditions of 
a great party to get himself elected to office 
and then repudiates the pledges and re- 
sponsibilities of that party cannot be pun- 
ished by law. Without party discipline, he 
knows that he can escape scot-free of any 
punishment whatever. But not so the party 
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under whose name he secures election. The 
party must take the punishment for his fail- 
ure to do his share in redeeming its pledges 
to the people and carrying out the expressed 
will of the majority. The people, the voters, 
have a habit of rebuking the party which 
has not made good its promises. 

In 1864 thousands of Democrats voted 
for Lincoln because Lincoln stood for the 
Union while the Democratic convention de- 
clared the war a failure and demanded the 
cessation of hostilities. That was a rebuke 
of the Democratic Party by the loyal 
Democrats. In 1872, thousands of Demo- 
crats voted for Grant because the Demo- 
cratic convention indorsed the candidate 
and platform of the so-called Liberal Party, 
which was an aggregation of Democrats, 
Republicans and Independents who were 
ready to indorse anything to defeat Presi- 
dent Grant. 

Thousands of Democrats voted for Me- 
Kinley in 1896 because Mr. Bryan swept 
the Democratic convention off its feet, se- 
cured a platform demanding the free coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of sixteen to one and 
procured the nomination for himself. In 
1920, thousands of Democrats voted for 
Senator Harding and rebuked their party 
leaders, who were insisting that this Gov- 
ernment join the League of Nations. These 
are the most conspicuous and significant re- 
bukes that any political party or any set of 
political leaders has received in the last 
century, and in the last analysis it is a re- 
buke of the voters themselves that tells. 
The rebuke of party leaders and managers 
is of little consequence as compared with 
the rebuke of the American people. 


Rescuing Political Chestnuts 


The insurgents in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress now call themselves Progressives, but 
they were retroactives in the first session of 
this Congress, using their powers for nega- 
tion and obstruction of affirmation. They 
had enough votes in both House and Senate 
to prevent the Republicans from organ- 
izing both branches of Congress as Repub- 
lican, although the voters in 1922 elected 
officially a majority of the House and the 
Senate. 

The insurgents refused to permit the 
Republicans to pass tax legislation in har- 
mony with the President’s reeommenda- 
tions as embodied in the majority report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. They 
also refused to codperate fully with the de- 
mands of either House or Senate; they used 
their balance of power to advantage also to 
prevent legislation to aid the farmers whom 
they professed specifically to represent. 
Their whole attitude was one of negation 
and obstruction, which is the equivalent of 
reaction. And they were elected as Repub- 
licans. 

In commenting on the rebuke which the 
voters administered to Horace Greeley and 
his fellow insurgents in 1872, the late 
Emery A. Storrs declared: 

“An attempt to organize a great national 
party on the basis of mutual antipathies 
and hatreds, on a platform of common 
grievances and disappointments, met, as 
it deserved to meet, a disgraceful and 
wretched failure.”’ 

Not bad reading, that sentence, for the 
present day and hour. 

My definition of party insurgency is, 
fighting between the lines. In ‘the last 
analysis that is precisely what it amounts 
to. How does it work out? Take a look 
back to 1910, when the big break in party 
discipline occurred. Senator Norris, then a 
charter member of the insurgent group in 
the House, offered a resolution creating a 
new Committee on Rules, which provided 
that the Speaker should not be a member 
of the committee, which was to be elected 
by the House. By a combination of insur- 
gents and Democrats, the resolution was 
passed. What followed seems to me to 
point the weakness of insurgency. 

Immediately after the adoption of that 
resolution the Speaker asked the insur- 
gents of the House for a few moments and 
proceeded to say that the vote just taken 
showed that a new majority had been 
created by the alliance of the Democrats 
and the insurgents; that power and respon- 
sibility should go together and the new 
majority should assume its due burden of 
responsibility by electing a Speaker of their 
political persuasion. I then invited any 
member, regardless of party, to move to 


declare the chair vacant and proceed to 
elect a new Speaker, who would represent 
the new majority. Mr. Burleson, of Texas, 
then one of the Democratic leaders, rushed 
forward, escaped the Democratic hands 
that reached for his coat tails, and made 
the motion. He was recognized at once 
and the motion put to a vote. 

But on the roll call the insurgents de- 
serted their allies and voted no with the 
Republicans. ‘They did not care to share 
with their Democratic allies the responsi- 
bility for the official control of the House! 
I assume they saw that they would have to 
vote for a Democratic Speaker or deadlock 
the House indefinitely if they voted for one 
of their own number. They chose rather to 
continue the Republican control in name 
and continue their irresponsible action of 
fighting between the lines. They volun- 
tarily voted to continue Cannon as Speaker 
after three days of hysterical denunciation 
of Cannonism. 

They knew that the Democrats would 
not trust one of them in the chair; that 
they could not be depended upon to ob- 
serve law, order or discipline which inter- 
fered with their individual desires. On the 
other hand, they saw a chance to dodge 
responsibility and still play the bull in the 
china shop by leaving the Republican 
Speaker in the chair. I had, with the advice 
of the responsible leaders of the Republican 
majority in the House, set some of them 
back a notch or two in committee appoint- 
ments when the appointments of commit- 
tees was in the hands of the Speaker. Of 
course this infuriated them. The Demo- 
crats were glad to use these insurgents to 
pull Democratic chestnuts out of the fire 
and the new Committee on Rules opened 
the way for this. In a word, they preferred 
to continue to hide under the Republican 
tent and keep on raising hell and fighting 
between the lines. 

The majority of the voters of this coun- 
try elect the Congress; they decide whether 
Congress shall have a Republican or Dem- 
ocratic or some other kind of majority. 
After that, under our representative gov- 
ernment, the people decide whether to 
approve or disapprove of the acts of Con- 
gress. If they disapprove they rebuke the 
responsible majority by electing another 
kind of a majority. That has been the cus- 
tom of the American people under this 
representative government ever since it 
was created. 


Operating Between the Lines 


But the insurgents do not play the game 
in that way. They operate exclusively be- 
tween the lines of the two responsible 
parties. If they did that between the lines 
of two armies they would be shot at sun- 
rise. In politics today we have just that 
kind of insurgency that Victor Hugo de- 
scribed in his Battle of Waterloo, where the 
men between the lines preyed upon both 
armies, robbing both the dead and the 
wounded. 

Why, there are today members of Con- 
gress who insist that they are Republicans 
and at the same time are openly opposing 
the Republican Party and trying to ham- 
string it. 

That kind of politics does not square 
with any politics I have ever known before 
or that I learned under Abraham Lincoln. 

When men claim officially and unoffi- 
cially to belong to one party, and appeal to 
the voters of that party to elect them to 
office, and at the same time oppose the 
leading candidates of that party and trade 
with the enemy, they are something more 
than inconsistent. In my experience of 
threescore years in politics I have never 
before come in contact with a kind of poli- 
tics so degenerate and shameless as this. 

Here is a so-called independent party 
claiming to represent the farmer and ap- 
pealing to the farmer vote. The same men 
who are organizing and recommending this 
new party, by holding the balance of the 
party, controlled the legislative program 
of the last session of Congress, which did 
nothing for the farmer. They were elected 
as Republicans and still claim to be Repub- 
licans. The Haugen bill for the relief of the 
farmer was reported to the House by a 
Republican majority of the Committee on 
Agriculture. The insurgent member of that 
committee, Mr. Voigt, of Wisconsin, made 
the minority report opposing the bill and 
led in the opposition on the floor of the 
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House. The insurgents and the Democrats, 


combined, accomplished its defeat. 


Sticking to the text of party discipline, — 
let me express a personal conviction which 


I do not expect any of my friends who are 


still active in politics to indorse—publicly, 
at least. I believe that the so-called popu-. 
lar primary laws are about the saddest 
failures in the way of legislation enacted | 


within recent years. They are inventions 


of the insurgents, as I see it, have accom- 


plished nothing for the liberties of the 


people and have been highly subversive of 


party discipline, party responsibility and 
constructive legislation. 

It was supposed by most of those who 
voted for them that they would give the 


people better and more direct representa- 
tion; that ‘‘God’s patient poor,” to quote — 


a pet La Follette phrase, would get more 


power and more intelligent leadership — 


than they were able to obtain under the old 
caucus and convention system. Though I 


have no wish to insult or offend any citizen — 


who has been put in office under the new 


system, I am obliged to believe that the — 


average of selections is lower, not higher, 
now than when all candidates were chosen 
by the caucus-convention method. 


Tests of Party Loyalty 


To me it seems clear that the reason for 
this was because the backbone of the old 


system was party responsibility, and this 


developed leadership of the ablest kind. 
Then there was real party cohesion and 
discipline. 
Every issue put forth in the name of the 
party had the consideration and approval 
of the ablest and most devoted men in the 
party, who realized that the party would be 
held responsible for them. Every candidate 
for an office of any consequence was se- 
lected on the same basis—that of his effect 
on the standing of the party with the voters, 
I admit that the leaders, being human, 
sometimes made mistakes. But I am willing 
to leave it to any man, Republican or 
Democrat, who has been active and influen- 
tial in politics for thirty years or more, 
whether the percentage of party traitors 


was not trifling and insignificant then com- 


pared with what it is today. 


The old system, under which the good of 


the party rather than the good of the indi- 
vidual politician was the supreme consid- 
eration, produced virile men with a strong 
sense of responsibility; men who were 


marked for preferment because they showed 


capacity for united action in a common 


cause; men who held themselves subject to — 


discipline, if necessary, for the common 
good. That system bred a race of good 
Indians, as we called them, who didn’t do 
their fighting between the lines. If they 


didn’t get what they wanted when they 


wanted it— because the best interests of the 
party demanded that they wait—then they 
swallowed their disappointment and waited. 

How is it today under the boasted 
“popular primary” system? As it operates, 
the idea and the force of party responsi- 
bility are virtually lost. There is no test of 
party loyalty involved which amounts to 
more than an idle gesture. Under it a man 
can snap his fingers at the whole rank and 
file of the very party under the banner of 
which he may be voted into office. When 
that happens he naturally holds the party 
in contempt and is inclined to consider 
himself greater than the party. At any 
suggestion of responsibility to the party he 
feels himself in position to retort that he 
owes the party nothing, conveniently for- 
getting that he borrowed its banner to 
procure his election. 

The claim that the popular primary elec- 
tion system gives the poor man a better 
chance to send one of his own kind to the 
Senate or the House of Representatives is 
amusing to any man who knows the cost 
of a state-wide campaign under that sys- 


tem. If I were a multimillionaire, with an 


ambition to go to the United States Senate, 
and had never done my party any real 
service and had never demonstrated that I 
possessed either experience or ability of the 
kind needed in that position, I should con- 
sider that the popular primary election law 
was a providential interference in my 
behalf. 

From all of which it is easy to gather 
that I hold this new system in small re- 


spect. I regard it as subversive of party : 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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IN the middle 80’s new designs in Electric 
Generators and Motors introduced the new 
speed of 1000 revolutions per minute. This 
brought up a fresh lubricating problem. The 
Vacuum Oil Company turned to meet it. Gar- 
goyle Vacuoline Oil Extra “A.” (formerly 


IN the early 80’s a relatively thin oil was 
used for spindle lubrication. The Vacuum 
Oil Company’s engineers, however, believed 
that the oil was unnecessarily heavy for the 
work—resulting in an unnecessary waste of 


| The Electric Generator and Motor | 
_ —what have Gargoyle Lubricating Oils had to do with their development? 
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called Gargoyle Arctic Engine Oil) was 
produced to meet this need. Although 
other oil companies later offered oil of al- 
most identical laboratory tests at half the 
price, users found the Gargoyle product far 
more economical. 


What does the Textile Industry owe to Gargoyle Lubricating Oils? 


uy 


power. After a period of experimentation 
the Vacuum Oil Company produced Gar- 
goyle Spindle Oils. Textile mills reported a 
marked saving in coal bills on changing to 
these lubricants—frequently as great as 40%. 


Steps did the Vacuum Oil Company make possible the modern Electric Transformer? 


i) 


THE first transformers handled currents 
from 2000 to 3000 volts. The higher the 
voltage the greater the heat. A petroleum 
product is here used as an insulating and 
cooling medium. 

This new problem was met when the 


Vacuum Oil Company, working with the 
electrical companies, produced for them 
distinctive grades of Transformer Oils spe- 
cially adapted for their appliances. Manu- 
facturers were thus enabled to raise the 
early voltages higher and higher. 


How was the development of Steam Turbines dependent on Gargoyle Lubricating Oils? 


A Broad Service to Industrial Plants 


OVER 85% of the leading 

builders of all prime mov- 
er engines recommend or ap- 
prove the use of Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils, made by the 
Vacuum Oil Company. The 
Majority of builders of the 
many other kinds of indus- 
trial machinery recommend 
Or approve Gargoyle Lubri- 
cating Oils 


Take the leading industries 
and the ten leading manu- 


7 


facturers in each industry, 
and you will find that the 
Vacuum Oil Company will 
be lubricating important 
units in the large majority 
of them. 


In thousands of plants in 
all lines of industry the 
Vacuum Oil Company 
is today solving lubricating 
problems and _ bringing 
about improved operating 
results 


STEAM TURBINES presented two new lubri- 

cating problems :— 

1 They operated at speeds of 1800 to 
3600-4. p.m. 

2 Water tended to get into the system 
which, when churned with oil, formed 
a sludge. This sludge would often choke 
the oil pipes. 


UCH later inventions as aeroplanes, motorships, 

the gyro-compass, telemotors, pneumatic tools, 
refrigerating apparatus, paper making machines—in 
fact practically all high-speed machines afloat and 
ashore—have encountered serious lubrication prob- 
lems. In the solution of the problems, the Vacuum 
Oil Company has played a notable and conspicuous 
part. 


The future of invention will doubtless present 


The turbine problem centered about the 
production of lubricating oil which would 
not sludge and which would readily separate 
from water. After extensive research and 
experiment, this problem was met through 
the production by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany of three grades of Gargoyle D. T. E. 
ils. 


fresh problems in lubrication. The Vacuum Oil 
Company pledges its resources to meet these re- 
quirements as they arise. 

In the meantime, Gargoyle Lubricating Oils re- 
main the standard by which all high-grade lubricants 
are judged. They insure smoother running machi- 
nery, less wear, fewer interruptions of operation 
and increased production from all machinery in all 
industries. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


N E W 


YORK 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Buffalo 
Albany Chicago 
Boston Dallas 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New Haven Philadelphia Rochester 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Peoria Portland, Me. Springfield, Mass. 
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Is Seeing 
Believing? 


Mr. Fischler checked up 
on his eyes and was 


satisfied. 


Most Edgeworth is sold by word of mouth 
—one happy smoker will pass the good 
word along to some less fortunate brother, 
and a new Edgeworth ‘“‘fan”’ is born. 

Sometimes, however, the human voice 
plays no part in the spread of Edgeworth 
popularity. 

Witness Mr. Fischler’s letter: 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 


Last summer+while on my vacation, which 
was spent on Pine Creek, one of the best 
fishing streams: in Northern Pennsylvania, 
I noticed a lot of discarded Edgeworth 
tobacco cans. Especially were they notice- 
able near the good fishing holes. 


When I returned home I bought Edge- 
worth and learned the reason for all those 
empty packages. 

Yours, 
Peter Fischler 


We're much too busy filling the blue tins 
here in Richmond to be able to follow them 
to the four corners of the earth. 

It’s a curious fact, by.the way, that 
sportsmen everywhere show a marked pref- 
erence for Edgeworth. There’s something 
in the blend that strikes a responsive 
chord among fisher- 
men and hunters, 
campers and hikers. 
We have had this 
quality of Edgeworth 
brought to our atten- 
tion time and again, 
but have been unable 
to get at the reason 
for this partiality. 

Perhaps some 
reader, himself a 
7 sportsman, can 
tell us why Mr. 
Fischler found so 
many Edgeworth 
tins “‘near the 
good fishing 
holes.”’ 

Bemunaleasentt 
may, “seeing is believing’’ with us just as 
it was with Mr. Fischler. Thousands of 
letters from pipe smokers are visual proof 
to us that in Edgeworth we are producing 
a tobacco that most men like. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste at all, but we think it probable that 
you will. Let’s try to find out! 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


Be 


If you'll write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., we’ll send you, 
postpaid, free samples of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

What follows is a matter between you 
and your pipe! 

If you care to write us the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, we 
shall very much appreciate your courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
responsibility, destructive of party disci- 
pline and an able instrument for defeating 
the will of the majority in practical re- 
sults~in constructive legislation and in 
administrative acts for which the party was 
put in power by the voters. 

All this is the personal opinion of an in- 


- dividual who has been in Congress nearly 


fifty years and has had at least fair oppor- 
tunities for observation. I make no insinu- 
ation that this is a Republican doctrine. 
It is wholly individual opinion. If I were 
given to prophecy, I would add these 
words: The pendulum will swing back! 

I have never known the principle of gov- 
ernment by party to be more clearly ex- 
pressed than by President Coolidge in the 
opening words of his recent speech of 
acceptance, in which he declared: 

“Very early in their search for a sound 
method of self-government, the American 
people discovered that the only practical 
way to secure responsible political action 
was by the formation of parties, which they 
adopted because reason pronounced it the 
most promising, and confirmed because 
practice found it the most successful. 

“Underneath and upholding political 
parties was, and is, the enduring principle 
that a true citizen of a real Republic can- 
not exist as a segregated, unattached frag- 
ment of selfishness, but must live as a 
constituent part of the whole of society, in 
which he can secure his own welfare only as 
he secures the welfare of his fellow men. 
Party means political codperation, not as 
an end in itself, but a means, an instrument 
of government.” 


Coolidge and Economy 


There speaks a man who understands the 
principle of government by party, who 
knows the meaning of party responsibility 
and who has always held. himself as under 
party discipline. There isn’t a drop of in- 
surgent blood in his veins. He has always 
been regular, in the party sense, and has 
always recognized, in actual practice, the 
doctrine which I have quoted. 

The record shows that, as a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and later of the Senate of that state, 
he never pushed for place or asked for de- 
sirable committeeships. He waited his 
turn and took what the recognized leaders 
of the party organization apportioned to 
him. To my sense, Calvin Coolidge stands 
as the best living definition of a party man. 
Certainly there is none better. The reason 
for this lies in his sound common sense and 
the fact that he understands the value of 
discipline, which is only another term for 
law and order. As a boy he submitted to it, 
and he has done the same thing in all his 
political life. He is under discipline now— 
self-discipline of the strictest sort. 

One reason, I am sure, why President 
Coolidge is so firm a party man is because 
his understanding of the principles of prac- 
tical government is deep and fundamental, 
because the doctrine of party responsibility 
is almost as strong with him as his religious 
and moral convictions, and because he has 


the horse sense to know that the only way 


by which party pledges can be fulfilled in 
actual legislative enactments is by complete 
party codperation, which can never be 
maintained without strict party discipline. 
This is especially necessary when it comes 
to matters of governmental economy. 

I once had some reputation for trying to 
economize in government expenditures and 
appropriations. I must, however, acknowl- 
edge that President Coolidge has done more 
in that line in one year than I did in the 
ten years of my chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House. 
With a budget law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make the budget through his Bu- 
reau of the Budget and one Committee on 
Appropriations in the House authorized to 
report appropriation bills, President Cool- 
idge has been able to cut the expenditures 
by $1,000,000,000 this first year of his ad- 
ministration, and he proposes to cut deeper 
and deeper while he continues in office. 

The Fifty-first Congress, when I was 
first chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, appropriated $1,000,000,000 for 
two years, or $500,000,000 annually. 
Through the press and in the political cam- 
paign that followed, we were denounced as 
having created a billion-dollar Congress. 
Speaker Reed retorted that this was a 
billion-dollar country. 

That $1,000,000,000 in 1890 seemed to 
be a tremendous amount of money for 
government expenditures, but it now looks 
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picayunish as compared with appropria- 
tions of the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth 
Congresses covering the expenses of this 
Government in the World War. Those two 
Congresses appropriated more than $40,- 
000,000,00@—more than our total wealth 
when I was elected to Congress, more than 
all the expenditures of the Government 
from its beginning down to the year 1917, 
three times as much as all the gold produced 
in the world from the time Columbus dis- 
covered America down to the present. 

We had a public debt of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 before we entered the war. At the 
beginning of President Harding’s Adminis- 
tration we had a public debt of more than 
$25,000,000,000, with an annual interest 
charge of more than $1,000,000,000. The 
Harding and Coolidge administrations 
have cut off $3,000,000,000 of the debt in 
three years and $120,000,000 a year in in- 
terest. The annual expenditures the last 
year of the Wilson Administration were 
more than $6,000,000,000. The last year 
under President Coolidge the annual ex- 
penditure was $3,000,000,000. Harding 
and Coolidge whittled down the expendi- 
tures and enabled Congress to whittle down 
the appropriations, and Coolidge is still 
whittling. 

As an economist, he has the record not 
only for this country but for the world. 
I hope the President’s success in economy 
will lead the American people: to learn 
something about living within their in- 
comes and saving something for an emer- 
gency. By the way, the Liberty Bonds 
which the people bought at par in a spirit 
of patriotism went down to eighty-five 
cents on the dollar during the closing years 
of the Wilson Administration. Under this 
Administration they are now at a premium. 

President Harding was fortunate in se- 
lecting his director of the budget. I have 
known Charles G. Dawes for nearly thirty 
years; I knew his father before him, who 
served in Congress with me more than forty 
years ago; I knew his brothers and knew 
his family. The general has good blood as 
well as good training and experience. He 
can play the political game, but he always 
plays it on the square. In the preliminary 
campaign in Illinois in 1896 I did not know 
that Charlie Dawes had become a citizen of 
Illinois. But I discovered that he was on 
the ground all right when I found that he 
had committed the Republican organiza- 
tion of the state to McKinley against Sena- 
tor Cullom, who was our favorite son. He 
had located in Illinois quietly and can- 
vassed the situation, and when the state 
Republican convention met the poll was for 
McKinley. Charlie Dawes had done that! 


A Good Congressional Show 


When President McKinley appointed 
him Comptroller of the Currency some of 
the older heads wagged uneasily. He was 
too young to control all the national banks! 
But he made good and was soon recognized 
as an authority on finance as well as on 
banking. After the death of McKinley he 
resigned as comptroller and again demon- 
strated his ability by establishing a bank of 
his own in Chicago, which soon took a 
commanding place in the banking world. 

But when war came, without a thought 
of those great interests under his control, 
he passed them on to others and joined 
Pershing in France. There, coordinating 
the purchase of supplies and other expendi- 
tures for the army, he saved billions and 
billions for the Government. He saw the 
economic and military necessity for cutting 
red tape and he did it like Reed counting 
a quorum. That helped Pershing to get his 
men to the front and drive the Germans 
back and back until they saw the end and 
sued for peace. 

_ As an advocate of the national budget, 
I was one of those who recommended Dawes 
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to President Harding as director of th 
new economic machine, and he made | 
work from the start, holding the executiy _ 
departments to their necessities instead . 
to their desires. He lopped off near 
$1,000,000,000 of expenditures in the fir 
year, and then again resigned. 

General Dawes was a victim of an in 
vestigation by a Democratic committe 
that went to France to inquire how } 
spent the money and whether he key 
strictly within the law. But in Paris th 
committee discovered that Dawes was on 
of the most popular men in all France an 
they did not care to put him on the gril 
They waited until he came back to Chicag. 
and then they called him to Washingto| 
to explain. His explanations were so em| 
phatic and so clear to the man in th| 
street—although at times not strictly par 
liamentary—that he became the whol 
show and the committee quit in disgust an: 
never made a report. That was one of thi 
best congressional shows I ever attended 

No man who ever sat in Congress couly 
appreciate better than I can—so it seem 
to me—the temptations which come {i 
members to kick over the party traces anc 
insurge against the will of the majority 
As Speaker, when that officer made up the 
committees, it was my responsibility to dea 
out party discipline. 


| 
Lessons in Party Discipline 


There was one member—now a star per- 
former in the insurgent circus—who was 
elected as a Republican, but insisted on 
jamming the Republican program when- 
ever it pleased him to do so, which was. 
rather often. He wanted things his way, 
party or no party. And when he couldn’t 
get what he wanted he had no hesitation 
about fighting between the lines. After 
trying to reason with him, I called about. 
thirty-five of the real leaders of the Repub-| 
lican organization in the House into con-| 
sultation on his case. 

It was decided that he was not to be. 
trusted and that the legislation to which the | 
party was pledged was not safe in his 
hands. This was a vital matter by reason 
of the fact that the chairmanship of an im-. 
portant committee in which he was the 
ranking member was, we knew, soon to be- | 
come vacant. By right of seniority he 
would have the chairmanship. The de- 
cision of that conference was that this in- 
surrectionary representative would have to 
be given the woodshed treatment. When I 
announced that committee he found him- 
self demoted well down in the list. It was 
a hard blow and he took it hard. As he was 
a personal friend of mine—I was fond of 
him, and still am—I said to him substan- 
tially this: 

“You seem to have the notion that I’m 
above party discipline and don’t have to 
answer to anybody; that I just wield the 
strap and probably enjoy it. Let me tell 
you what happened once. When the Lodge 
Election Bill was in the Committee of the 
House I fought it tooth and nail. I was 
against it and a majority of my constit- 
uents were against it. They gave me good 
proof of that in the following election. It 
was repugnant to me and I believed it was- 
well calculated to fan the flame of sectional 
hatred between the North and the South. 

“But in spite of all I could do in the 
committee it carried by one vote. McKin- 
ley was chairman of the committee and he 
was too busy with his tariff bill to give any 
attention to this matter. The result was 
that Speaker Reed drafted me, as ranking 
member of the committee, to report it out 
to the House and defend it on the floor. I 
never wanted to buck, balk and kick over 
the traces so badly in all my life as I did 
then. But I believed in the will of the ma- 
jority within the party as well as at the 
polls, and so I stood pat and swallowed my 
medicine and became the champion on the 
floor of the special rule which involved the 
passage of this measure in the House. It 
was a bitter pill, but I gulped it down be- 
cause it had been made a party measure 
and I believed in the will of the majority 
and in strict party discipline.” 

This statement, however, didn’t heal the 
wound of the lost chairmanship, and the 
man to whom it was told has kept on in- 
surging ever since—always securing reélec- 
tion under the Republican banner. 

It is recorded that the first great insur- 
gent of the universe declared that it were 
better to rule in hell than serve in heaven. 
That seems to me to be the real inspiration 
for insurgency now as in all time since his- 
tory began. 
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_—in your telephone 


| N the manufacture of telephones, switch- 

boards and telephone cable, Western Electric 
looks to the mines of Missouri for millions of 
pounds of lead each year. 

These great shipments, in combination with 
other metals, are put to a variety of uses— 
ranging from the little dabs of solder on the 
terminals of cords inside your telephone to the 
heavy protective covering on the miles of tel- 
ephone cable over which you talk. 

In these and other ways lead plays an im- 
portant part in telephone service. How to 
handle thisheavy material, how toapply quicker 
and better and more economical methods in 
moulding and pressing it, is a knowledge which 
Western Electric has acquired through fifty- 
five years’ experience. 


* No. 9 of a series 


on raw materials. 


From the lead mine to a 
spool of solder. In this form 
lead assures permanent elec- 
trical connections between 
many of the small parts of 
your telephone. 


How the telephone cable is 
covered with a hard yet flexible 
lead sheathing. One of many 
machines constantly busy, to 
meet the nation’s requirements. 


The amount of lead 
used in a year by Western 
Electric is greater than 
the displacement of a 
giant steamship like the 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


A Certain Lady 


HERE is a somewhat widespread opinion that 
[wen the poet took his pen in hand and set down 

the widely circulated words to the effect that 
woman, as a sex, is uncertain, coy and hard to please, 
he had written what is technically known as a pageful. 
This particular poet may have come in contact with 
a number of ladies who were uncertain, coy and hard 
to please, of course; but it seems a fairly safe bet that 
if the poet had been anything ofa realist and had ever 
come in contact with Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, dur- 
ing business hours, he would have hastened home and 
sent a brusque note to his publishers requesting that 
steps be taken to insert a footnote on the proper page 
of his selected poems specifically stating that there is 
about as much uncertainty and coyness to the said 
Mrs. Willebrandt as there is to a rifle bullet en route 
to its destination. He might further have added that 
criminals, liars, sentimentalists and cheap politicians 
find her hard to please, but that she reacts to most 
honest and common-sense people and their activities 
with all the pleased enthusiasm of a child receiving 
his first pink lemonade at a one-ring circus. 

Nor should it be supposed that Mrs. Willebrandt, 
having attained to high estate through a noticeable 
lack of coyness and uncertainty during business hours, 
and through the extension of these business hours to 
what might seem unreasonable extents to those who 
are troubled with that dragging-down sensation after 
a mere ten or twelve hours of work, is noticeably af- 
flicted with the sour features and the angular physique 
which are popularly supposed to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of ladies who devote themselves assid- 
uously to work. In fact, sour features and angular 
physique are so far lacking in her make-up that 
when the average male caller enters her office on business 
and gets a quick and unobtrusive look at her lace waist, her 
suede pumps and her gray silk stockings, he is moved by 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to straighten his necktie. 

It is also apparent that her appearance doesn’t militate 
against her; for when the President and the Attorney- 
General of the United States were casting about for a 
woman attorney to fill the place that she now holds, in- 
dorsements of Mrs. Willebrandt came not only from some 
fifty or sixty thousand women of California, which is her 
home state, but also from every member of the bench in 
Southern California, most of the Appellate Court judges 
and most of the judges of the Supreme Court of California, 
as well as from the two California senators and most of 
the California congressmen—practically everyone in Cali- 
fornia, that is, except tourists, real-estate dealers and 
moving-picture people, who would probably have indorsed 
her if they had known she was open for indorsements. 


Strenuous Early Experiences 


FTER all these indorsements two trained scrutinizers 
from the Department of Justice descended on Cali- 
fornia and conducted a careful under-cover scrutiny of her 
with that infinite resource that frequently enables a De- 
partment of Justice operator to get the goods on a pillar 
of society or a teething baby. 

After prying deep into her past life, removing the lid 
from all apertures that might possibly conceal dark secrets 
and conferring with all disgruntled persons who would 
have been delighted to spill any beans that could be spilled, 
they returned to the Department of Justice with the un- 
usual and startling report that Mrs. Willebrandt was all 
that her indorsers claimed. Shortly after that she was 
called to Washington for a conference with the Attorney- 
General, and the only fault that the Attorney-General was 
able to find with her was that she seemed pretty young. 
To this objection Mrs. Willebrandt sapiently observed that 
she was sorry that it should be so, but that it was a fault 
which only time could remedy. 

Those gay young moderns who scream with mirth over 
the old-fashioned notion that success in any line of en- 
deavor is best attained by applying the nose to the grind- 
stone and leaving it there until the grindstone is worn out, 
and who lean toward the theory that the best way to get 
ahead in the world is to sit around and laugh merrily at the 
dreary old mid-Victorian folk who advocate the ten- 
hour day and such-like nonsense, will find little or no 
nourishment in the struggles of Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

She was born in a splendid frontier mansion, built 
partly of sods and partly of boards, in the No Man’s 
Land section of the Texas Panhandle—a section that was 
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a part of Kansas at her birth. Her father was addicted to 
running country newspapers and her mother was a school- 
teacher; and both of them had the pioneering fever, which 
is a recurrent affliction and causes those who suffer from 
it to leave any home in which they are beginning to be 
comfortable and hasten to a section of the country where 
there are no comforts whatever. 

Thus we find her spending her earliest days in the Texas 
Panhandle, and then drifting onward to Lucerne, Missouri, 
where her father was postmaster and ran a small paper; 
and then pushing up to Oklahoma in a covered wagon in 
the big land rush and settling in Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
where her father started another paper; and then moving 
on to Powersville, Missouri, where her father dallied with 
another newspaper and joined with her mother in teaching 
school, while both of them farmed one hundred and sixty 
acres on the side. By this time she was thirteen years old 
and had never been to school. She received some instruc- 
tion at home; but owing to the inroads which farming, 
editing, schoolteaching and housekeeping made on her 
parents’ time, most of her home schooling consisted of 
reading large piles of books and magazines to herself, with 
such occasional dissipations as reading the newspaper aloud 
to her parents and making herself proficient at typesetting 
in her father’s office. 

When she had reached the ripe age of thirteen her 
parents decided that it was time for her to have some 
regular schooling, so they moved to Kansas City and sent 
her to school. ph 

By the time she was seventeen she had pursued ‘the 
bubble, knowledge, with such success that she passed her 
teacher’s examinations. Meanwhile her parents had again 
succumbed to the pioneering fever and moved to Buckley, 
Michigan; so she started to teach school in the con- 
ventional little red schoolhouse on the conventional cross- 
roads im the middle of a forest nearly two miles from 
anywhere—the anywhere, in this case, being a lumber 
town from whose lumberjack families the little red school- 
house recruited its pupils. The pupils were as tough as 
sun-dried shark skin; so tough that when she undertook 
to apply the corrective rod to one of the larger undergrad- 
uates he pulled a knife on her. It might be remarked in 
passing that although he was about her height, and con- 
siderably heftier, her skill in the administration of the rod 
resulted in her getting the knife and in the tough young 
man getting an enthusiastic licking. 

In Buckley she became engaged to the principal of the 
Buckley High School, who contracted pneumonia and was 
threatened with tuberculosis. So she married him and they 
went to live in the middle of the Arizona desert, where she 
went on with her teaching and tended her husband, and at 
the same time managed to keep on studying at the state 
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normal school at Tempe, Arizona. She received he) 
teacher’s degree from Tempe in 1911. ' 
Having finished that stint, she went to Big Rapids 
Michigan, taught school during the seven winte 
months and went to school at Ferris Institute durin) 
the five summer months; and by going to school bot| 
day and night during the five months, she receive 
credit for more than a year’s work. : 
From Big Rapids she went to Los Angeles and tool. 
the principalship of a school in Buena Park. Since shi 
had acquired the taste for extra labor, she promptly 
enrolled herself in the law school of the University 0) 
Southern California, taking what classes she could 
after school in the evening. To save time in getting 
. to her law courses, she took rooms in the foreigr 
quarter of Los Angeles, which happened to be on the 
car line to the university; and there she became some- 
what fretful over the manner in which scavenge; 
attorneys preyed on the foreigners who needed legal) 
assistance. The attorneys found out the amount of 
the foreigners’ savings, and those amounts were usu- 
ally the price of fixing the cases. Since the foreigners 
came from countries where official corruption was the 
rule, they endured the extortion without complaint. 
As a result of this she joined a movement to establish 
the post of public defender of the city of Los Angeles, | 
to whom poor people could take their legal difficulties. | 
The post was finally established and she was asked to_ 
organize the women’s end of the office. Since she had 
nothing to do but teach school all day and go to law: 
school all night, she only needed to get the cooperation 
of the judges of Los Angeles and the school a | 
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order to find the time to take on the extra work. 
codperation was forthcoming, and she gayly took on) 
the task. She organized the office, interviewed and 
kept accurate data on two thousand and thirty-five 
women charged with various crimes, and kept right on 
with her teaching and studying; so that after seven years, | 
composed almost entirely of one fifteen-hour day after 
another, she took her law degree and plunged into the 
practice of law. q 


No Desire to be a Figurehead a 


[ue the first year she was obliged to teach night 
school in order to pay her office charges, for she insisted 
on picking her cases. She refused to toy with police-court 
stuff or criminal cases—outside of the criminal cases that 
she took for charity—and she fought shy. of divorce cases, 
which come easily to good women lawyers. At the end of 
three years things were, as the saying goes, coming nicely 
for her. At the end of five years her practice was such that 
at least two vice presidents rose to their feet and bowed 
graciously whenever she entered her pet bank. During the 
war she was chairman of the legal advisory board in con- 
nection with the draft, with thirty lawyers under her. She 
was a member of the Republican State Committee, legisla- 
tive chairman of the largest women’s club in Los Angeles, 
a member of the bar association and a frequent appointee 
to important committees by the president of the bar asso- 
ciation. Show her a piece of work and she would climb up 
one side of it and down the other before other diligent work- 
ers could flex their muscles. She was what the wise ones of 
an earlier day sometimes referred to as hot stuff. 

In 1918 she appeared before the joint houses of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, presented bills giving back certain prop-_ 
erty rights to California women, and argued for their 
adoption in behalf of sixty thousand California women. 
Her argument was of the sort that is supposed, in vaude- 
ville parlance, to knock ’em off their chairs; and in spite 
of the large and wealthy array of legal talent that argued 
against her, the law was passed by a close margin. The 
people defeated it in a referendum; but in 1922 it was 
again taken up and is now a law. 

So when she was called to Washington to consider her 
appointment as Assistant Attorney-General the line was 
forming at the right of her office door for the purpose of 
handing lucrative cases to her, and she was not all girlish 
eagerness to give up her practice in order to receive a 
sentence to several years of hard labor at small pay in the’ 
Department of Justice—especially if she was going to be 
regarded as Woman, Lovely Woman and permitted to 
occupy a proud position merely to make lots of women 
voters feel that mere man isn’t so much after all. So she 
said to the Attorney-General, inasmiling but meaning man- 
ner, “Will you do me the courtesy of not appointing me 
unless you are willing to place in me as much authority as 
you would place in any assistant you might appoint?” 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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i qHE average American citizen, whether he be a 
' frequenter of resorts where gayety revels unchecked 
- by conventions or an occasional visitor to the home 
oiospitable friends who are able to find in the recesses of 
‘ir cellars an odd bottle of preprohibition beverage, 
einot reasonably deny that the prohibition law is the most 
{ficult of enforcement of any that has ever been written 
»o the Federal statutes. It will always remain so so long 
men of influence use the violation of its provisions as a 
-pping-stone to the ready and rapid accumulation of 
alth. 
[t is to these men, the so-called higher-ups, rather than 
: bootlegger who dispenses his wares by the quart and 
se, and the moonshiner who operates his still in the cellar 
(attic, that Uncle Sam must devote his energies and his 
‘zilance if he would throttle the liquor traffic at its source. 
vis a Herculean task, this of enforcing the prohibition 
ins, and unfortunately Uncle Sam has begun at the 
‘ong end. 
Just as wheat is the basic element in bread, so is alcohol 
‘e basic element of liquor. Without alcohol the liquor 
affic could not thrive nor exist. The uses of alcohol during 
‘e past decade or so have been manifold, but since the 
issage of the Volstead Act they have increased surpris- 
gly; and curiously enough this country did not apparently 
yaken to the real value of alcohol in industry until after 
le passage of the prohibition law. Then the sudden real- 
lation that the wheels of commerce could be kept running 
ily with the use of it in tremendous quantities dawned on 
thirsty people. Companies and individuals needing 
cohol in their enterprises sprang up everywhere. 
|The department of the Internal Revenue Bureau at 
hington dealing with alcohol permits was literally 
oded with applications. In 1907 there were eight de- 
eine plants that produced 3,084,950 proof gallons of 
enatured aleohol. During the fiscal year 1923 the number 
Plants had increased to seventy-six and total production 
) 105,819,404 proof gallons. Upon the great increase in 
he production and the release of alcohol can be based the 
rosperity of the bootlegger, who has brought into play 
l the craftiness and scheming known to his clan in order 
) outwit the internal-revenue officials. That he has been 
argely successful is evident from the extent of his ac- 
ivities, known to those who are familiar with the inner 
yorkings of the industrial-alcohol business. The bootleg- 
jer does not derive his supply from the moonshiner; neither 
loes he smuggle all of it into the country; and yet he is able 
osupply the demand without much trouble. The quantity 
‘alcohol that is made available for beverage use with in- 


lustry as the subterfuge is astounding. 
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N 1920 the total amount of denatured alcohol released 
1 was 18,933,551 proof gallons. In 1921 it rose to 85,000,- 
00, and by 1923 it reached 122,402,859 gallons. In 1918, 
30,644,722 proof gallons of aleohol were withdrawn from 
United States bonded warehouses for denaturization. The 
ielantity used in the manufacture of explosives and other 
ar commodities amounted to 52,487,117 proof gallons, 
and the difference of 38,157,605 proof gallons supplied the 
industrial needs of the country. The amount of pure alcohol 
withdrawn solely for export in 1923 amounted to 866,304 
gallons, of which 246,816 gallons were shipped to Canada, 
246,304 gallons to “ports not known”’ and 89,239 gallons to 
bonny Scotland. 
_ An interesting feature of our Scottish alcohol trade is 
that prior to the enactment of the prohibition law in this 
country, Scotland imported no alcohol from us and Canada 
very little. It might be surmised that Scotland is using our 
aleohol to blend its ‘genuine Scotch whisky,’’ which has 
been rather plentiful in the United States for the past few 
years. Nineteen other countries, with Turkey in the fore- 
ground, took the remainder of the exported spirits last 
year. These figures have a direct bearing on the boot- 
legger, because they indicate very clearly the source of his 
supply. 
When 246,304 gallons can leave our shores for ports not 
named, it is not unwarrantable to assume that part at least 
of these consignments finds its way by some subterfuge 
back into the country. And then when one considers that 
the daily consumption of the United States is more than 
290,000 proof gallons of denatured alcohol, there is little 
wonder that the liquor traffic has involved so many men 
of prominence and resulted in the accumulation of wealth 
by people whose earning capacity would otherwise have 
been little more than nil. At the beginning of 1923 there 
were 6,202,560 gallons of alcoholin bond. During the year 
122,402,849 gallons were produced. Withdrawals for re- 
moval to denaturing plants amounted to 104,067,016 gal- 
lons—a rather impressive figure when one considers that 
alcohol is taken from government custody under the 


Where the Bootlegger Gets It 
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assumption that it is to be made unfit for beverage purposes 
and used primarily for various kinds of drug and toilet 
articles. - 

The Government takes as its basis of determining the 
taxability of alcohol the proof gallon. To the average 
person the designation ‘‘proof gallon” carries no impres- 
sion different from the wine or ordinary four-quart gallon, 
yet it is possible for the ordinary wine gallon to contain as 
much as 1.9 proof gallons. Absolute alcohol, which can be 
obtained only in a vacuum, is 200 proof. Upon exposure to 
the atmosphere it absorbs sufficient moisture to reduce it to 
192 or 190. This is known as high-proof, or neutral, spirits. 
Ordinary and commercial alcohol ranges from 186 to 190 
proof. Alcoholic content upon which proof is -based is 
determined by a mathematical formula, taking as its basis 
the specific gravity of the liquor and the temperature of 
the liquid when the test is made. A solution of half alcohol 
of 190 proof and half water would give a resultant proof of 
95, which is considered less than a proof quart or a proof 
gallon, as the case may be. 


The Bogus-Permit Scheme 


N THE determination of the proof gallon, 100 is taken as 

the standard of calculation. The wine gallon of whisky 
of 125 proof is 1.25 proof gallons, or five proof quarts. All 
whisky, gin and other distilled spirits are released from 
government custody on the proof-gallon basis. Where the 
proof is less than 100, it accordingly requires more than 
four liquid quarts to make a proof gallon. This makes al- 
cohol especially valuable to the bootlegger, who can make 
from a gallon of the pure liquid and a gallon of water, and 
added oils and coloring matter, two gallons of synthetic 
whisky of 95 proof. 

Alcohol has for many years been a source of great revenue 
to the country. As a result it has had close supervision. 
There has been no laxity during the past few years; but 
with industry as the subterfuge, countless thousands of 
gallons have been diverted into hands that have built up 
the bootlegging business to a point where its money-making 
possibilities have attracted men of means and influence. 
These men have been and are still today in many instances 
true captains of industry, and it is because of their inherent 
commercial instincts, their money and influence, that the 
great alcohol syndicates operating in the Hast have become 
potent factors in the life of the workaday world, employing 
thousands of people, most of whom believe they are en- 
gaged in legitimate and lawful occupations. This is because 
the true purposes of the enterprises have been so carefully 
camouflaged and concealed. The leaders who have devised 
and perfected the modus operandi of the alcohol rings have 
laid out a network of subsidiary enterprises that form the 
outlet for their illegal product under the guise of being 
strictly legitimate businesses. 

A group of seven men operating on a large scale in three 
Eastern states made net profits of more than $5,000,000 
within the past three years with a comparatively small 
amount of invested capital. Their activities were confined 
largely to one territory in which they so systematized their 
operations that even the conscientious workers of the 
Government have not detected or even suspected their 
subterfuge. The traffic in alcohol had its inception after the 


- passage of the Volstead Act, butit began ina modified form. 


The bogus whisky prescription showed the possibilities 
of the illicit liquor traffic. Soon after the act became effec- 
tive a group of Eastern capitalists sold fake prescriptions 
signed by doctors who had been dead for years, and whose 
names had been taken from old telephone books. These 
prescriptions were sold in small or large quantities at $1.50 
each. Druggists who bought them were able to sell whisky 
to their customers without the formality of having them 
bring prescriptions. This meant, of course, advance in 
price to the customer; but it resulted apparently in no 
waning of the volume of business. Prescriptions calling 
for liquor were retained by the druggist for inspection by 
government officials, who would check up the amount of 
liquor withdrawn under the provisions of their permits and 
the amount sold according to prescriptions filled. 

In some instances the manufacturers of prescriptions 
would take the entire stock of the druggist, giving him 
enough prescriptions to.cover the quantity on hand, blend 
the whisky with alcohol and water and resell it at a big 
advance in price. As the scheme prospered and became 
more successful; the workers became more daring and 
courageous, and signed names of prominent active physi- 
cians to hundreds of blanks calling for sixteen ounces of 
spiritus frumenti. Operations took a still bolder aspect 
when permits to withdraw brandy and whisky from United 
States warehouses were counterfeited and forged. Before 
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the scheme was finally discovered by the revenue de- 

partment, thousands of barrels had been released. Por- 

tions of the country, especially Pennsylvania, were 
flooded with genuine liquor that had been released through 
trickery; but by the time it reached the consumer it had 
been doubled in quantity through the addition of alcohol 
and water. 

It was not until the bogus-permit scheme had been in 
operation several months that it was detected. Then the 
source of supply was immediately cut off, compelling the 
liquor syndicates and their agents to devise other ways and 
means to obtain a supply for their trade. Wholesale 
prosecution against these conspirators was started by 
United States attorneys in the South and in Pennsylvania. 
A jury has recently sentenced some prominent men to 
two years in the penitentiary for being parties to a con- 
spiracy unlawfully to withdraw liquor from bond. The 
Government, after the discovery of the forged-permit 
scheme, had a general housecleaning in its prohibition 
department, and as a result lids were clamped down in 
many sections. Operations became more difficult and more 
capital became necessary on the part of the bootlegging 
syndicates. 

From this situation evolved a scheme that has thrived 
the longest and has been the most difficult to detect of any 
of the multifarious methods used by the bootleggers and 
their silent partners. In some communities prohibition 
officials were in league with the liquor interests. In other 
places state authorities shared in the profits. An amusing 
situation grew out of the arrest of a sheriff by Federal 
authorities who charged him with conspiracy with liquor 
dealers in violating the Volstead Act. A judge, sitting ina 
United States court, promised immunity to those liquor 
dealers who testified against the sheriff. Evidence was 
sufficient to convict him, and he was sentenced to two years 
in Atlanta. 

State authorities immediately started prosecution of the 
bootleggers who had been promised immunity by the 
Federal courts, on the strength of testimony given at 
the trial, for violation of the state laws. 


A Well-Organized Ring 


HE possibilities of the denatured-alcohol field, being, 

as it is, the most fertile in which to operate, made a 
strong appeal to the liquor syndicates that had had their 
sources of supply curtailed by the discovery of the forged- 
permit scheme and other methods they had used to obtain 
genuine whisky. 

Denatured alcohol is of two kinds, viz., that which 
has been completely denatured by the addition of wood 
aleohol and from which the pure product cannot be recoy- 
ered, and the specially denatured alcohol, which may be 
redistilled and the pure spirits salvaged. The law requires 
companies engaged in the manufacture of articles in which 
specially denatured alcohol is used to be registered and to 
make their withdrawals from the denaturing plant under 
the provisions and stipulations of their permits. Obtaining 
a permit is not always an easy matter. Cash bonds must 
be posted, based on the monthly withdrawals of the de- 
natured product, and formulas must be submitted showing 
the amount of spirits to be used with the other ingredients. 
In short, all the details must be furnished the Internal 
Revenue Bureau before the permit is granted. 

This procedure makes it difficult for the user of alcohol 
to obtain it in quantities in excess of his actual needs. 
These drawbacks, however, have been successfully over- 
come by the organized alcohol dealers. The evasion of 
government regulations has been no easy matter, and their 
paths have been beset with many difficulties, but these 
have been overcome. 

Organization, codperation and precaution have made a 
combination that has up to the present time successfully 
evaded departmental investigation. A syndicate operating 
in the East offers the most interesting example of a well- 
organized bootlegging ring. In order to carry on its busi- 
ness; it has been necessary to camouflage its real objective 
by subsidiary organizations, which serve supposedly for 
the outlet of their products, while the alcohol that was to 
have been used in them was diverted into other channels. 
For identification one might give to the various companies 
the letters of the alphabet. 

A company applied to the Internal Revenue Bureau for a 
permit to withdraw, say, 6500 gallons of denatured alcohol 
a month, for which it posted a bond of $15,000 as being 
indicative of its intention to operate lawfully. Under the 
provisions of the permit the bond would be forfeited on the 
discovery by the department.of any illegal practices or 
the improper disposition of the alcohol. The company was 
to market a disinfectant and a variety of other articles. 
The formulas were submitted to and approved by the de- 
partment.’ A plant was equipped and began to function 
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apparently in the most natural and legiti- 
mate way. Quantities of denatured alcohol 
were withdrawn from the denaturization 
plant in accordance with all the rules and 
regulations of the department. As a per- 
mit holder, the operations of A company 
were constantly subject to inspection by 
government officials. 

Users of completely denatured alcohol 
are not required to take out a permit, and 
neither is the Government concerned in the 
uses to which the completely denatured 
product is put after it leaves the denatur- 
ization plant. But in the case of A com- 
pany, where there was a possibility of 
recovering the real product, the Govern- 
ment was naturally interested. 

The quantity of specially denatured alco- 
hol withdrawn by A company was governed 
very largely by the quantity normally used 
in preparing the quantity of product that 
the books and records showed had been 
sold during the interval between govern- 
ment inspections. Officers of A company 
organized and financed B company, C com- 
pany, D company and E company. C, D 
and E companies purchased their disin- 
fectants and similar articles from A com- 
pany. The parent company’s books showed 
orders accepted and filled, checks received, 
credited and deposited, and shipments 
made through the usual and everyday chan- 
nels, These companies drew checks and 
sent them to A company’s offices. The 
bookkeeping of A company and its cus- 
tomers, which were of course subsidiaries, 
reconciled to the penny. There was not a 
discrepancy anywhere. 


Distribution Schemes 


A company also controlled B company, 
which supposedly supplied the raw material 
used with the denatured alcohol in the 
manufacture of the articles sold to the 
various subsidiary companies. The whole 
was a well-devised cycle. The raw materi- 
als were never bought, although the books 
of the two companies indicated that the 
transactions had taken place. The goods 
were never manufactured, although from 
all appearances they had been. The cus- 
tomers never received the finished product, 
yet there was nothing to indicate that it had 
not been properly delivered. There was not 
a flaw in the whole plan of operation, and 
the scheme has defied detection up to the 
present time. To all outward appearances, 
every step in the manufacture of the prod- 
uct had been taken. Bottles of goods were 
always found on the shelves; crates were 
always to be shipped and some materials 
were always in the process of manufac- 
ture whenever a government representative 
made his visit, and customers were found 
to have received their goods. For the sake 
of having the means of disposing of some of 
the finished product that it was really nec- 
essary to manufacture, the company had a 
few bona fide customers. Goods sold to 
both the subsidiary and the bona fide cus- 
tomers did not come within the scope of 
government inspection. 

With the source of supply legitimate and 
the methods of consumption apparently 
legal and proper, the operators had only to 
divert their denatured alcohol into the 
hands of a group of individuals known as 
chefs, who redistilled it and recovered the 
pure alcohol, which is put on the market 
today, with water and coloring matter, as 
pure rye whisky. The original cost to the 
company withdrawing alcohol from the de- 
naturing plant is approximately sixty cents 
a gallon. Sales to the chefs are made gen- 
erally at $3.25 a gallon. The difference 
represents the gross profits made by A com- 
pany. Through proper channels pure grain 
alcohol would cost $6.25 a gallon, includ- 
ing government tax. Figuring on this basis, 
the company withdrawing the denatured 
alcohol resells it at a gross profit of $2.65 
a gallon. Amounts available for illegal sale 
would vary in quantity from 6000 to 20,000 
gallons a month, depending upon the class 
of permit held by the manufacturer. The 
immense profits are measurable at a glance. 

There is little wonder that the illicit 
alcohol business has attracted hundreds 
who have patriotically styled themselves 
good citizens. Under the pretext that it 
has been used in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts which are never made or sold, alcohol 
is released to supply the bootleg trade. 
The problem of getting it from A company’s 
plant to the chefs who redistill it-is not a 
difficult one. Distillation might, were it 
not for the periodical visit of government 
inspectors, be worked out on the premises, 
and the liquor concocted then and there. 
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But it must be removed to other quarters 
where the recooking can be done in com- 
parative safety. 

Motor trucks are used to transport the 
containers from A company’s plant to the 
chefs. Before leaving the premises, how- 
ever, the containers are for safety’s sake 
labeled and consigned to one of the sub- 
sidiary companies. In the event that the 
general conditions are not favorable to 
deliver it to the men to recook it, it goes on 
to the original consignee and is removed 
later. 

Con$iderable caution is exercised in the 
delivery of alcohol to the chefs. It is gen- 
erally done under the cover of night, and 
the distillation apparatus is, as a rule, set 
up in some remote or secluded building, 
where the possibilities of detection are 
small. Transactions between the syndi- 
cates and the chefs are on a strictly cash 
basis. All goods are sent out C. O. D. and 
delivery of any quantity of alcohol is con- 
tingent upon payment to the driver. A 
company is thus relieved of its alcohol, 
which it has not been obliged to touch, at 
a very small expense and with comparative 
safety. The chef, as he assumes possession 
of the alcohol, is the first in the cycle to 
assume any great risk. The possession of 
the alcohol by A company is apparently 
proper and legal, but the moment if leaves 
the company’s plant it is subject to seizure. 
The chef assumes responsibility in the 
possession of even the specially denatured 
alcohol, and this is increased after the prod- 
uct has been redistilled and the pure spirits 
recovered. Here in the establishment of the 
chef the alcohol is blended with the water 
and coloring matter, added generally in the 
form of caramel, and a few drops of bead 
oil is put in each container to give it the 
bead when it is tested in the bottle by the 
prospective buyer. Good whisky will gen- 
erally form a bead around the edge of the 
glass or bottle. The addition of bead oil to 
the alcohol is one of the subterfuges to give 
synthetic whisky the same appearance and 
characteristics as the genuine article. 

After bottling, the liquor is ready for dis- 
tribution to the bootleggers. Prices to 
them are governed by whether the com- 
modity is delivered directly or whether they 
call for it. Every vender of liquor in large 
or small quantities attempts to minimize 
the element of risk that is contingent upon 
transportation. The purchaser does not 
wish to assume the risk of possession until 
it is actually on his property. The few 
bootleggers who make their deliveries direct 
from their chef to their customers generally 
call in touring cars under cover of night and 
make their deliveries at that time, avoiding 
daylight transportation as much as possible. 


Bootleggers’ Camouflage 


Cost to the individual bootlegger, if he 
is not one of the salesmen of the chef, is 
generally $50 to $65 a case of twelve quarts. 
He in turn sells it to the consumer for $75 to 
$110 a case. Methods used to transport 
the liquor without detection are numerous 
and ingenious. Where there is a short haul, 
the venders generally put the bottles in 
ordinary suitcases or small trunks. Others 
have false bottoms in their gasoline tanks 
and extra tanks under their front and rear 
seats, in which they carry the whisky in 
bulk. Tires carried ag extras have been 
found to contain from ten to fifteen gallons 
of liquor. Special metal containers have 
been fitted into the inside of the tire with 
provisions for pouring it into the top and 
drawing it off at the bottom. Only thor- 
ough investigation will reveal the means 
employed to conceal the cargoes in many 
bootleggers’ vehicles. Upholstery behind 
the rear seats has been stuffed with pint 
and quart bottles, and false floors have 
been used to provide additional space to 
carry large quantities. 

A bootlegger clever in the art of camou- 
flage can readily carry in bulk 100 gallons 
of liquor in the average touring car. This 
would represent approximately thirty-three 
cases, which of course could not be carried 
in that form without detection. With such 
provisions the bootleggers bottle and label 
the liquor in their own establishments. In 
large cities where a bootlegging group may 
operate on a large scale, they have estab- 
lished quarters in large office buildings and 
conduct their business under a firm name 
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that is entirely misleading as to their bi. 
ness. A few such concerns guarantee — 
livery within four hours after the orde 
received. The goods, of course, are } 
kept on the premises, but are usually | 
cated in some isolated building in 1) 
suburbs and so camouflaged that they ¢ 
be transported during the day with lits 
likelihood of detection. 
Business with these people is on a stric 
cash basis. They supply rye or Scotch ) 
short notice. Most of the whisky obtained, 
the Middle Atlantic States is smuggled ir, 
the country through New Jersey. Trai, 
portation across the state has been founc 
hazardous undertaking, owing to the acti, 
ties of the state police, and for this reas 
those who buy the case goods direct f 
the vessels offer a big inducement in 
to those who will come for their owns 


A Mecca for Raiders 


Not a few gallons of genuine liqu 
been salvaged from the barrels used 
prohibition days. Unscrupulous 
have bought up the empty whisky 
and removed them to a special d 
plant and recovered by distillation +) 
liquor that had been absorbed by the 
over a period of years. One empty } 
produces from two to three gallons. Tj! 
distilling process also drives off a certa’ 
amount of tannic acid, a compound natur 
to the wood itself, which is slightly poisonoy 
and gives to the liquor a peculiar taste. Th 
is softened and disguised by the addition ; 
prunejuice, but the harmful effects are nota 
tered. The availability of alcohol has als. 
made it possible for bootleggers on the sma) 
scale to operate at a tremendous profi 
Keepers of corner saloons and “blind tigers 
obtain their pure whisky by purchasing 
prescription from their family physicia 
taking it to a drug store and having it fille, 
and then adding to the pint a gallon of pw 
alcohol and seven pints of water, making i 
all two gallons of whisky, which, when sol 
at from twenty-five to fifty cents a drinl 
nets about 2,000 per cent profit. Were it nc 
for the fact that alcohol is so readily obtair 
able from legitimate sources, the keepers ¢ 
the few remaining corner saloons could ne 
cater to their trade. : ' 

Raiding of the United States bonded ware 
houses has thrived during the past fey 
years. In 1923 the number of proof gallon 
of whisky lost by casualty was given by th 
Internal Revenue Bureau as being 61,014 
Of this amount, 45,797 gallons were stolen 
The First District of Pennsylvania seeme 
to be a Mecca for warehouse raiders. I 
this district alone, 14,000 gallons wer 
stolen. In the First District of Ilinoi 
7000 gallons mysteriously disappeared, an 
Kentucky, Virginia and New Y ork followe: 
as centers of whisky robberies in the orde 
named. In 1918, losses by casualty, includ 
ing theft, totaled 1559 gallons. 

It is not difficult, with these facts anc 
figures before one, to judge who is directl; 
responsible for the existence of the boot 
legger today. The retailer, though he is th 
only one who perhaps is in direct toucl 
with the consumer, is no more responsibk 
for the manufacture of the commodity thar 
the commercial salesman may be concernec 
with the actual production of a cigar or : 
plow for which he may be finding a market 
Indications are that Uncle Sam has beer 
barking up the wrong tree almost since the 
passage of the prohibition laws. He ha: 
concerned himself with the small fry rathei 
than with getting the larger fish in the pond 

The Government’s resources are too vast 
the conscientiousness and determination 0} 
its workers too great, to permit such < 
condition to exist in spite of their efforts: 
and in fairness to the revenue department it 
might be said that though the majority 
have taken up their task with a whole 
heartedness that has begotten results, < 
few unscrupulous ones who shut their eye: 
to the activities of certain rum cliques have 
permitted more liquor to get into circulation 
than the many others could stop in twice 
the period of time. All the ammunitior 
that the Government has fired against the 
liquor interests has seemingly for the most 
part been blank cartridges. Though thou- 
sands of gallons of illicit and poisonous 
liquor have been confiscated, many moreé 
thousands of gallons haye supplied the 
wants of the consumer; and the consume! 
could not in turn have had his beverage had 
it not been for the operation of the alcoho! 
rings, which get their product from Unele 
Sam himself, who releases it in good faith 
believing that it is necessary to the prope! 
operation of the industry of the country. 
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Yes! Your unattractive old house 


can easily be made charming 


“For years we did nothing but apolo- 
gize for our old house. Well-constructed 
and comfortable, it was built in a style 
of architecture that went out with the 
ark. And when we put a ‘For Sale’ sign 
on it we didn’t get an offer that would 
cover the land alone! 


“Then we read about the Barrett 
Book, ‘ Better Homes from Old Houses’— 
and sent for it. On the second page we 
found our house—an illustration of an 
ugly old place almost identical with our 
own. Underneath were six suggestions 
for making it modern and artistic. All of 
them were unbelievably simple—most 
of them were pleasingly inexpensive. 


“Tn a few weeks we had transformed 
our unattractive old house into what our 


friends call the show place of the neigh- 
borhood. If we were willing to sell we 
could make a handsome profit today.” 


And you have the same opportunity in 
your old house—with the Barrett Book 
to guide you. Study the pages of practi- 
cal, workable suggestions! You'll find 
just the idea you need to make your 
home up-to-date and attractive. 


When making improvements lay a new 
roof of Barrett Shingles right over the 
old wooden shingles. Low in first cost, 
easy to lay, Barrett Shingles never need 
painting or staining, never rot or rust. 
Their soft colors afford great artistic possi- 
bilities, and they are highly fire-resistant. 


Ask your hardware, building supply or 
lumber merchant. 
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Get the Barrett Book! 


“Better Homes from Old Houses,” 
prepared by a staff of leading archi- 
tects, has been an inspiration to 
200,000 American home-owners. 
Chambers of Commerce recommend 
it—125 magazines and newspapers 
are quoting from it. 


This book shows all the common 
types of old American houses with 
practical suggestions for making 
them beautiful, comfortable and 
worth more money. You are sure to 
find alteration hints that apply di- 
rectly to your house. Your hard- 
ware, lumber or building supply 
merchant has this book or — 


You can get a copy promptly 
by writing The Barrett Company, 
enclosing ten cents in stamps. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 


IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


ROOFINGS 


Old House Plans: Second floor to right, 


Remodeled House Plans: Second floor to 
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To le 
Bore Holes 
~No.81 


T’S new. We've built 

this drill difference 
into it. Hard wood tests | 
drills. Smoothandclean ~ 
No.81 makes its twisting 
cut into hard wood—no 
sticking. 
Simplicity—another of No. 
81’s virtues. It’s easy to get 
out the right drill point. Just 
loosen the knurled magazine 
nut—the handle slidesdown 
the frame, exposing the 
points. Each drill point has 
itsown pocket—numberand 
size marked plainly. 
The handle fits the hand 
comfortably. The whole tool 
is polished and nickeled 
with a bright finish which 
will endure. 
If you don’t own an auto- 
matic drill you need No. 81. 
If you do—you’ll quickly see 
the difference in No. 81. 
Another good Millers Falls 
tool. At your dealer’s. : 


MILLERS FALLS 
COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


28 Warren St. 9 So. Clinton St. 
New York Chicago 


Specifications 


Eight drill points 

Improved ball chuck 

Improved shell; can- 
not be completely 
unscrewed and lost 

Handle handsomely 
knurled 

Spiral nut of Tobin 
bronze 

Highly polished and 
nickeled overall 

Length 10%’’. Weight, 
each, 9 oz. 

Packed one in a box. 
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“Didn’t I tell you that I’d never raise 
a finger for you again?”’ she inquired. “‘Go 
get it yourself, you swine.” 

There was a silence. Captain Murdock’s 
| face took on a familiar purple hue and I 
stepped toward the hearth. 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘The supper’s 
| for me. I'll get it, and be glad to.” 

Captain Murdock raised his hand to his 
close-cropped hair. 

“Now,” he said, “‘ain’t that a tough way 
to treat your old man in front of company?” 

With another snort he turned on his heel 
and began fumbling under a piece of sail in 
the corner. 

“Go upstairs,” I whispered, for she was 
still staring at him. ‘He’ll be better in the 
morning.” 

I hardly think she had noticed me before. 
Now she looked at me in sudden astonish- 
ment. 

“Please go,” I said. “I don’t want to 
quarrel with him in his own kitchen.” 

“You mean,”’ she said in a low voice— 
| “you mean you wouldn’t let him ——” 
“Of course not,” I answered shortly. 
“You can’t be much of a friend of his,” 
| she said. | 
“T’m not,” I replied; ‘I’m sorry I ever 
| came.” 

I must have said a very astonishing thing, 
for her lips fell half open. Her face flushed, 
and she trembled. 
| “Sit down by the table,” she said, ‘‘and 
a get your supper, as long as it’s not for 
| him.” 
| Captain Murdock in the meanwhile had 
| pulled_a jug from under the sail, and now he 
| was beside the cupboard, fumbling with 
| two crockery cups. He seemed to be having 
| difficulty, I thought, for he was a long while. 
His back was turned toward me, and I could 
hear the clink of thick china. His daughter 
had placed a plate of beans on the table, 
and was cutting a thick slice of bread. 

“Tf IT had known there would be so much 
trouble ” T began awkwardly. 
“Nonsense!’’ she answered 

“Who are you?”’ 

“My name is Jervaile,”’ I said; “Charles 
Jervaile.” 

She glanced at Captain Murdock. He 
had reached down for the jug. I could hear 
a comfortable gurgling sound as he lowered 
it over the cups. 

“Not ” she asked, and hesitated. - 

“Don’t be afraid to ask,’’ I answered. 
| “Everybody knows.” 

Yet involuntarily the blood started to 
my cheeks and I lowered my eyes. 

“T didn’t mean to be rude,’’ she said, 
“but I see why you have good manners 
now.” 

It was a strangely courteous reply for a 
room where a jug of rum was gurgling out 
its contents. I felt myself sitting straighter 
in my wooden chair. 

“They are all that are left,’ I said, and 
to my surprise I found myself smiling, but 
she did not smile back. Instead she caught 
her breath, and looked at Captain Mur- 
dock’s bent shoulders. 

“Look!” she said softly. “He has filled 
the other cup!” 

Captain Murdock had placed the jug on 
the floor with a solid thump, and had turned 
toward us with a cup in either hand. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘here’s how!” 

With a steadiness that his condition 
rendered surprising he stepped to the table 
and placed a cup beside my plate. Then he 
drew the other chair opposite and seated 
himself with the other cup raised before 
him. 

“Licker never hurts food,’ he said sug- 
gestively. 

Of all the men I cared to drink with just 
then he was the last, but I knew there was 
nothing elke for it. I was just about to lift 
up the cup he had given me, when his 
daughter uttered a low cry. 

“Be still—you!”’ thundered Captain 
Murdock, half rising from his chair. ‘‘Do 
you want to spoil the gentleman’s good 
time? Git upstairs where you belong!”’ 

But she did not seem to have heard him. 
Instead she was pointing over his shoulder. 

“Listen !’’shewhispered. “‘There’ssome- 
one at the door.”’ 

Captain Murdock uttered a low exclama- 
tion, and looked sharply at me, though I 
could not tell why. Muttering something, 
he set his cup down and walked across the 
kitchen. He stopped in front of the door 


shortly. 


with his head cocked to one side, but except 
for the wind there was no other sound. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Suddenly I heard a sharp indrawn breath. 
Captain Murdock’s daughter had leaned 
over the table. The two crockery cups 
were on it, one at either end. Before I had 
time to utter a word or understand what 
she was doing she had whisked them around, 
so that Captain Murdock’s cup was at my 
end of the table, and mine at Captain 
Murdock’s. 

“Here ” T began, and then a quick 
noiseless motion of her lips made me stop. 

“There ain’t anyone there,” grunted 
Captain Murdock, and slumped back to his 
chair, and picked up the cup that stood in 
front of him. 

For the first time I noticed that Captain 
Murdock appeared unnaturally excited for 
such a trivial performance. He was raising 
his cup with undue care and solemnity. The 
light from the kitchen lantern shone darkly 
on its contents. It was strange how a sim- 
ple action such as the changing of those two 
cups altered the appearance of that whole 
kitchen also. Nothing about it remained 
commonplace. It was filled instead with an 
ominous sort of magic lurking in the rattle 
of the window sashes and in the hissing of 
the fire. I could feel my muscles draw taut 
across my shoulders. Captain Murdock 
licked his lips expectantly. 

“Drink up,” he said. “Ain’t you going to 
drink?” 

My voice when I answered was wonder- 
fully steady. 

“Murdock,” I said, “nothing will give 
me more pleasure.” 

Captain Murdock’s eyelids twitched. 

“That’s it!”’ he cried heartily. ‘‘Some- 
thing warm in the stummick! That’s how 
a young gent should act. Do like me now, 
and take it all in one swaller!”’ 

“Very well,” I said. “Is there anything 
you’d like to drink to?” 

Captain Murdock was in high good 
humor. He shook with bubbling genial 
laughter. 

“Ain’t there someone you love?” he 
asked. ‘Nothing helps it like a wish in 
licker.”’ 

Captain Murdock was as blank and guile- 
less as a fair sheet of paper, but he no longer 
seemed so drunk as he had seemed before. 

“Or mebbe there’s someone you hate,” 
he continued obligingly. ‘It’ll do just as 
well. Hither way makes the world go 
round.” 

But already I had drunk deep of another 
draught that stands ready to every hand. 
My faculties were never so alert. I seemed 
possessed of an ungovernable unimagined 
strength. I hardly knew my own voice it 
rang so clear and bitter. , 

“So it’s just as well, is it?’ I heard my 
voice saying. “Then get up! Get up and 
drink it on your feet. Here it goes—every 
drop of it! Every drop to Eliphalet Greer.” 

Captain Murdock’s jaw fell open. 

“Drink up!” I cried. “Do you want me 
to pour it down your throat?” 

Captain Murdock broke into a hoarse 
chuckle. 

“Well!” he said simply. 
to the old man.” 

Captain Murdock was always adroit with 
a glass. He contrived to toss down the en- 
tire contents of his cup in a single gulp, and — 
the cup itself to the hearth before I placed 
mine, also empty, back on the table. Then 
he began to laugh in a way that sounded 
oddly like the crash of the heavy china. 

“Now, wasn’t that comical?” he in- 
quired, rubbing his eyes. ‘You drinking to 
him like that! Many’s the time you'll 
think of it where you're goin’.”’ 

Again Captain Murdock burst out laugh- 
ing with all the side-splitting delight which 
arises from a pointed jest. 

“Ha!”? shouted Captain Murdock. 
“Feelin’ dizzy, be you? Well, you’ll be diz- 
zier In a minute, and mebbe you won’t be 
dizzy as hell when you wake up between 
decks in the morning.” 

Captain Murdock’s face suddenly be- 
came expressive. His jaw shot forward, and 
he half closed his eyes. 

“Keep away, you swab,” he roared, ‘‘un- 
less you want your skin broke. Feelin’ 
weak on your pins, do you? Hold tight, my 
boy, you're as good as goin’ now.” 

“Going where?” I demanded. 

Captain Murdock grinned derisively. 

“Where the old man’s sendin’ you,” he 
said. 

“You mean Eliphalet Greer?’ I asked, 
but there was no need for him to answer 
my question. 
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“Ain’t you got eyes?”’ Captain Murd} 
was still grinning. “Didn’t you see he 
Ruth waiting when she might have gone 
the tide? Now, who do you think she 
waiting for? She was waiting for y 
waitin’ for you all afternoon.” 

“And he told you to do this?” I asked’ 

Captain Murdock puffed out his che, 
and sank back into his chair. 

“That’s what,” he said huskily. “Day 
in the cabin he told me—unless he sent i 
word by you.” ; at 

His voice, I noticed, was getting less. 
tinct, but he was still laughing. | 

“And you drank it down to him. N 
isn’t that funny?” ‘ 

“So you were going to crimp me,” Ig: 
“So that’s what you were going to do,” 

“Was?” cried Captain Murdock 
more animation. “Am. What di 
think was in that cup—water?” , 

I heard a voice at my shoulder. Capti| 
Murdock’s daughter was speaking. __ 

“Mr. Jervaile is right,’ she was sayi 
“You were going to do it, but you’re 
now.” 

With an effort Captain Murdock str 
gled out of his chair. 

“Let me hear another peep fr. 


i 


you he began. “Hey! What arey| 
laughing for?” 2 
“Because I changed the cups,” said Ca! 
tain Murdock’s daughter. >| 
Captain Murdock’s face grew purple. ], 
clenched his fist and drew back his arm, 
his eyesight must have been bad then, { 
she was far out of reach. ‘ \ 
“Damn you!”’ he roared in his old fan 
iar way, but his voice was vague and slo 
and lacking its old power. 4a 
She did not moye away. She only sto 
watching him in an interested impersor 
fashion, but her eyes had a singular glitt 
“There are other people who hate,” s 
said. “Have you forgotten that?” 
No, Eliphalet Greer and I were not #) 
only ones who had drunk deep of the elis 
that night. We were not the only ones w 
felt its fire run through our veins. By 
Murdock, wavering on the fringe of a lar 
of shadows, felt its reviving strength. — 
chanically he raised his fist again. 
“Put down your hand,” said his daugh 
evenly. ‘‘You’ll never hit me again. Dor 
you feel a little shaky? Well, you'll fe 
shakier in a minute.” * 
Captain Murdock tried to speak, but h 
voice only rattled in his throat. He sta; 
gered, lost his balance, and snatched at th 
back of his chair. His legs were giving wa 
beneath him. He was sinking to the floo 
“Fe’s poisoned!” I gasped. a 
“Only drugged,” said Captain Murdock 
daughter, raising her hand to her hair. 
But I hardly heard her. I was staring ¢ 
Captain Murdock as he settled to the fi OC 
in a round still heap. His face, which ha 
assumed an expression far more vacar 
than any it had worn in its conscious hour 
was turned upward toward the blackene 
ceiling, and his stubby fingers lay oper 
groping limply at nothing. 7 


t 


VI € 
| WAS used to violence, as everyone wa 
then who followed the sea. More thai 
once I had seen men fall from the roya 
yards to the deck. On the Felicity hersel 
I had seen them spread-eagled in the sui 
while Captain Murdock stood by an 
smoked his pipe. I had seen the blood rm 
in half a dozen ports during a night ashore 
Nevertheless, my brow grew moist in Cap 
tain Murdock’s kitchen. There was a pre 
meditated swiftness about it which madi 
me faint and sick, but Murdock’s daughte: 
was cool enough. First she stepped softly 
over and gave him a little prod with her toe 
then she looked thoughtfully at the clock or 
the chimneypiece. = 
“And now,” she said, “you might as wel 
finish your supper.” * 
I gave a startled glance at the table. — 
“Yes,” she said; “I should eat something 
if I were you. They’ll be coming any min- 
ute now.’” - 
“Coming?” I asked blankly. My mind 
was still full of what had passed. “ Who'll 
be coming?”’ a 
She made an even, impersonal gestul 
toward Captain Murdock with a hand that 
was white and delicate. ? 
“They’ll be old acquaintances,” she said, 
“from what I could gather this afternoon. 
He told them he’d have you ready by n 
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ythout answering I picked up Captain 
- ock’s discarded oilskin coat. 

‘ere,’ I said; “put this around you.” 
“ only raised her eyebrows. 

“Jhy?”’ she asked. “It isn’t cold.” 

“- will be outdoors,’’ I replied grimly. 
, it will be too warm if we stay here.” 
ptain Murdock’s daughter did not 
», Though browbeaten men on a night 
fi, reveling in their days of freedom, 
»ften told me you never could tell what 
man would do, I never knew how right 


“vere twisted in a curious crooked smile. 
Jo you think I’m going to go without 
se g it through?” 
_ 3ut what are you going to do?”’ T asked. 
or fingers were straying lightly over her 
jg patting it gently into place, in that 
d manner which women sometimes have. 
You can stay and see if you like,” she 


" But you don’t understand!” I cried. 


‘iu 

‘y voice died away. She had taken the 
vin coat from my hands and had tossed 
ick on the floor. ' 

It’s too late for supper now,” she said. 


or an instant we both stood perfectly 
iit. Then I took off my heavy woolen 
«) and stepped toward the fireplace. 
Yes,” I replied, “‘it’s too late for sup- 
pi It’s too late for everything.” 
)imly but unmistakably I had heard the 
gad of voices outside, and the splashing of 
jivyfeet. I was strong in those days, and 
‘yy that it was too late for anything else, I 
) almost glad for what was going to 
hpen. 
‘Get upstairs!’ I whispered, and strode 
ithe center of the room, with the fire 
gs in my hand. 
\nd then, almost before I had finished, 
silence of the room was broken. Some- 
» was knocking on the kitchen door. 
Seny'” I whispered. “Don’t let them 
But instead she snatched at my arm. 
“Put down those tongs and tie him up in 
tit canvas.” 
-‘“Not—him?’’ I stammered. 
“Do you think I want him here when he 
\kes up?’’ she whispered. “They won’t 
low who he is when you tie him.”” And 
lfore I could answer she had raised her 
ice. “Just a minute,’ she called. ‘‘ Just 


ight of humanity is negligible in the 
wales of circumstance. I had Murdock by 
escruff of the neck, and was dragging him 
ver the floor like a bag of oats. It hardly 
‘emed any time before I was standing up 
id dusting my hands. 
|“There,” I said. 

‘Captain Murdock was a neat canvas 
amdle, tied about the middle and open at 
ie ends. 

“Open up that door,” came a voice out- 
e, “We've seen what you’re doing.” 
Captain Murdock’s daughter gave a 
artled cry which was almost like a sob. 
“Oh,” she moaned, ‘‘it’s no use. Why 
idn’t I think?” 

It was the first time I had seen her fright- 
aed, and she was badly frightened then. I 
‘now how she must have felt, now that her 
lan had crumbled like a pillar of sand. 
‘he kitchen was reverberating with a re- 
-ewed pounding on the door. 

“Why didn’t I think?” she sobbed. 
'They’ve been watching us through the 
jitchen window; watching all the time!” 
| The pounding on the door stopped. 
“You can’t fool us,’”” came a voice. “Let 
is in or we'll smash in.” 

My thoughts had been whirling in a fu- 
ile desperate circle, but now they stopped 
ind fitted together in a pattern of their own. 
“Never mind,” I said. ‘We’re not 
eh yet.’”’ AndI pulled open the kitchen 
oor. 


_ There was a rush of wind, and three men 


jtamped into the kitchen and slammed 
she door behind them. They were standing 
side by side, breathing loudly and dripping 
with the rain. There was only one thing to 
lo. Ispolke to them with harsh authority. 

“Do you went to wake up the town?” 

asked. “There he is. Take him away.” 

Then I stopped. We were staring at each 
other in silence. I had thought there was 
omething familiar about them. I could see 
here was now, fcr the wick of the kitchen 
antern, which the wind had blown to a 
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faint blue flame, had kindled again and 
threw its yellow light on their faces. In 
front of me, clad in their oilskins, were 
standing three members of the Felicity’s 
port watch, A little pool of water was 
forming about them, trickling across the 
floor. 

There they were, standing with their 
hands half open and their faces shining 
with the wet. I might have known that 
Murdock would choose them. Their faces 
are before me still, distinct as thought it- 
self, stolid, coarse-grained features of men 
who live at sea. 

Nearest me was Jim Young, a yellow boy 
from Mobile, whose eyes were wide open 
like a cat’s. Next him was Joe Harper with 
a mat of red hair covering his forehead, and 
nearest the door was Tom Stevens, tall and 
meager with a hatchetlike face character- 
istic to New England. He was chewing 
rapidly on a quid of tobacco, and I could 
see his Adam’s apple dance nervously up 
and down his throat. 

“Tt’s him,’ muttered Joe Harper, staring 
at me. ‘Yes, it’s him, by thunder!” 

“And who’d you think it was?” I de- 
manded harshly. ‘Lay hold of that bun- 
dle! You haven’t got all night!” 

They were still bound hard by habit. 
When I spoke they all three gave a simul- 
taneous galvanic start, but a second later 
they werestock-stillagain, and Tom Stevens 
was spitting indecisively. 

“There’s something wrong, somehow,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, something’s wrong.” 

I began to wish I had the fire tongs in my 
hand again, but I spoke without hesitation. 

“Tom,” I said, “you always were a 
numskull. Why should I have let you in if 
anything was wrong?” 

Tom Stevens and Joe Harper and Jim 
Young glanced uneasily at one another. 

“But we wasn’t going to take him, Mr. 
Jervaile,” replied Tom Stevens. “It was 
him who gave the orders.” 

“No,” said Joe Harper, moving his left 
foot forward; “we was going to take you.” 

I have seldom felt less cheerful than I 
did then, but I looked at them and con- 
trived to laugh. 

“Did you ever hear of Eliphalet Greer? 
It’s his orders you’re minding now.” 

All three of them moved uneasily. 

“ And I’m here to see you mind them,” I 
added. “Stand quiet now, and listen. 
You all saw what happened between them 
when we came in today. Well, who do you 
want to mind now—that roll of canvas 
there or Eliphalet Greer?’’ 

There was a gulping sound. Tom Stevens 
had swallowed his tobacco. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘He’s had enough of 
Murdock, and he’s sent me down to see him 
off—sent Murdock out to catch himself. 
You know the way he does.”’ 

Without waiting for them to answer I 
drew a roll of bills from my pocket and 
placed them in Tom Stevens’ hand. 

“Here,” I said. “‘This is for you now, 
and there’s more if you do it right.” 

Tom Stevens fingered the bills. 

“T might of known it,” he said; ‘I might 
of known. He always was a deep one.” 

“Lay hold now,” I said, “and no noise. 
He’s going out to the Ruth. Tell them to 
keep him tied, and tell them to keep him 
quiet, and if you do this quick and clean I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do.” I paused impres- 
sively. ‘“I’llsay a good word for you to Mr. 
Greer himself. Now lay hold of him, men.” 

Tom Stevens grinned. 

“Sort of comical, ain’t it?’’ he said. 

“Lay hold,’’ I answered. “We've made 
enough noise already. Easy with him. I'll 
close the door.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Tom Stevens reiterated; ‘it 
is sort of comical.” 

As I look back on it through the dim 
glass of years, I can see it was a savage jest. 
Yet even now I still think he was right in 
his observation. Captain Murdock, having 
finished one journey that day, was going 
out of the door, feet foremost, on another. 
He was a heavy man, and they had to bend 
their backs to hold him. 

I held open the door, and followed them 
out. It was so near to the river that in ten 
seconds they were stumbling and slipping 
down to the water’s edge. A longboat was 
hauled ashore with two men standing by. 
Into it went Captain Murdock. I could 
hear the plopping noise of water as he fell 
between the thwarts. They were shoving 
her off. They were in the water beside her, 
turning her nose toward the dark. The sea 
was running high and slapping angrily 
against the bows. There was a thumping 
of wood on wood, that dull hollow sound 
which you can hear only by the water. The 
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oars were between the tholepins, and Cap- 
tain Murdock and his crew were nothing | 
more than a shadow, scarcely darker than 
the water itself, as they bobbed from wave 
to wave toward the center of the stream, 
toward a light that curved and jumped 
about a hidden mast. 
In those days when the sea seemed nearer 
than it ever will again, we used to speak of 
our ships as we would of people, and gos- 
sip of their foibles and eccentricities. We 
could name a ship in those days from the 
cut of her sail or from the way she stood to 
the wind. I knew the ship beneath those | 
riding lights. I could tell her from their | 


very motion, for the Ruth had an unmis- | 


takable way of rolling when the wind was 
high, even when she was loaded to her 
water line. Was Eliphalet Greer watching 
also? Though his eyes were dimmer than 
mine, he knew the motion of the lights far 
better. They were his lights, and the ship 
was his ship. The wind was already mod- 
erating. The tide would be turning by the 
early morning. Before the town was astir 
the Ruth would be slipping away, a speck 
on the horizon curve. 


vil 


APTAIN MURDOCK’S kitchen was 

very still when I entered it again. Its 
stiless was more than a contrast with the 
noise*of the night outside. When I closed 
the door I remember that it seemed to have 
thesame shocked silence of Eliphalet Greer’s 
own dwelling. 

She was at the window when I came in, 
looking out at the black, and when she 
turned to face me she was tired and white. 

““Ts—is he gone?”’ she asked. 

“He’s gone. I saw him go,” I said. 

The excitement which had been with me 
till then seemed to have blown away with 
the wind outside. My feet felt heavy, my 
hands were cold and sodden with the rain. 

“T’’__her voice faltered—‘‘I never knew 
it would be like that.” 

We stood looking at each other in a 
strange impassive way. 

“Was it true,’ she asked— “was it true, 
what you told them? Did he really send 
you here?” 

I felt my blood running faster. 

“No,” Isaid; “he didn’t send me. I was 
the one he wanted to get rid of!” 

I stood up straighter. My breath was 
hot between my lips. 

“ And he hasn’t got rid of me,” I added. 
“‘He’ll find out he hasn’t!” 

“And what are you going to do?”’ she 
asked. 

She was looking at me curiously, but my 
thoughts were so black that I scarcely no- 
ticed. 

“T’m going to stay here,’’ I said. 

I was so immersed in myself then that I 
was surprised when she misunderstood me. 
She did not move, but she cried out, and 
the color came back to her cheeks. 

“T might have known you'd be like all 
the rest of them!’’ she exclaimed hotly. 
“Do you think that was why I changed the 
cups?” 

“T know you didn’t change them on my 
account,’’ I said more gently. ‘‘That is not 
why I’m staying. I’m only going to wait 
until oe 

“Until when?” she interrupted. 

“Until Eliphalet Greer arrives,” I an- 
swered, and sat down before the fire. There 
was a moment of silence, and then I heard 
a soft footstep beside me. 

“So you weren’t thinking of me at all?” 
she said. 

It is curious how we can go through the 
world and only give half a glance at the 

people and things that surround us. I had 
never more than glanced at Captain Mur- 
dock’s daughter. I seemed never to have 
seen her till then. Until then she had been 
nothing but a part of that indefinable cur- 
tain of words and faces which forms the 
background of our lives, and now, though 
I can never explain why, she had moved 
forward, and had assumed a definite and 
tangible shape. I had never realized before, 
the striking quality of her beauty, or how 
oddly it fitted with the thing that she and 
I had done. Her forehead was high. Her 
chin and mouth had an even grace and 
strength of line. Her hands were thin and 


tapering, like the hands in some fine lady’s | 
portrait. Her voice had the modulation of 
a lady’s voice, unlike the heritage of a 


Murdock strain. 


She drew the other chair to the fire, and 
sat with her chin resting on the palm of 


her left hand. 
“T’m sorry 


”? T began, and stopped. 


““T can’t leave you here alone,” I ended. 
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“T wish you hadn’t said that,” said Cap- 
tain Murdock’s daughter. ‘I was just be- 
ginning to hate you, and I can’t hate you 
now.” 

“Hate me!” I exclaimed. 

“You'll understand some day,” she said, 
and her voice had grown soft and low. 
“Sooner than you think perhaps. When 
you have been hating someone, it’s lone- 
some when he goes away. I almost wish he 
were back, because there’s nothing now.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel,” I said, “you 
couldn’t have hated him at all.” 

Her eyes flashed, and her lips grew thin 
and white. 

“Only God knows how I hated him!”’ she 
cried. “‘ You don’t know what it is to hate!”’ 

I stretched my hands toward the fire and 
listened to the wind. 

“But I’m learning,” I said, “if you give 
me time.” 

I remember thinking then that something 
was the matter with Murdock’s daughter. 
I wonder why I was so obtuse as not to see 
the trace of affectation in her cold indiffer- 
ence, but I never did see it. I never knew 
how deeply she had been stirred till then. 
There had been something repellent about 
her before, an unnatural harshness to her 
voice, an unyielding, expressionless hardness 
about her face, but she seemed quite differ- 
ent now. She seemed younger. Her lip was 
trembling, and a pulse was throbbing in her 
throat. 

“Yes,” she said, as though she had only 
half heard me, ‘‘you’ll learn. I know you 
will if you wait for Eliphalet Greer.” 

“What makes you so sure?’”’ I asked. 

“Don’t you think I know?” Her hands 
were playing nervously with a fold of her 
dress, and her words were hot and quick, 
as though they had broken through some 
barrier. “‘Don’t you see what it does? 
Don’t you see what it’s done to me? How 
it’s made me forget everything I should 
have remembered? You wouldn’t be look- 
ing at me the way you are now if you didn’t 
know it.” 

We are used to hiding our emotions in 
New England. I still remember the shock 
it gave me to have her speak so. 

““Please,”’ I said, “please don’t think I 
blame you.” 

“But you do,” she went on. Then her 
voice broke, and she buried her face in her 
hands. Something which I could not under- 
stand had sapped her strength of will. “I 
couldn’t let him do it!” she sobbed. “It 
was too hateful a thing to watch. I never 
hated him so, until [ saw you standing 
there.” 

For a moment I could only stare at her 
without speaking. Of all the things I had 
thought, I had never thought of that. 

“Good Lord!” I gasped. ‘Do you mean 
you did it on account of me?” 

She looked up at me. Her face was wet. 
Her hair was disheveled, and her eyes were 
wide and brimming with tears. 

“Don’t try to feel kindly toward me,”’ 
she replied. “I never should have done 
what I did if I hadn’t hated him.” 

“It’s been a long while,” I said slowly, 
“since anyone has thought of me at all.”’ 

I never thought how long it was, until I 
began to remember with a surge of bitter- 
ness and self-pity. She was sobbing again, 
and staring wretchedly at the fire. 

“Yes,’’ I said, “you’re the first one who 
has thought of me kindly since I came 
ashore.” 

She did not answer. A gust of wind blew 
against the house, so that the timbers 
creaked and groaned, almost like the tim- 
bers of a ship at sea. Though I began to 
feel how far at sea I was that night, I felt 
strangely peaceful. I was no longer think- 
ing of Eliphalet Greer, and my mind had 
ceased to run through rough and turbid 
channels. Her glance was friendly, and 
her voice was very gentle. 

“Will you promise me something?’ she 
asked. 

I forgot—quite forgot that she was Mur- 
dock’s daughter then. It would have been 
hard to remember, for there was a peculiar 
dignity in the way she spoke, quite as some 
fine lady might in the days when I met fine 
ladies. 

“ Anything you ask,” I answered. “You 
know I owe you that.” 

“Then promise me you’ll go,” she said. 
“You mustn’t meet him when he comes, 
and make things worse than they are.”’ 

“But I can’t leave you alone,” I ob- 
jected. 

“T’m not afraid,” she replied. “I’ve been 
alone before. I’ve been here alone so often 
that I can tell the way the wind is blowing 
from the sound of the waves.” 
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“These men may come back,’ I ob- 
jected. 

“Tf they were coming,” she answered, 
“they’d have been here before now.” 

“You'll let me see you in the morning?” 
I asked. ‘‘You know I haven’t thanked 
you yet, and I have a good deal to thank 
you for.”’ 

She turned her head away, and her voice 
sank almost to a whisper. © 

“You won’t want to see me when you 
wake up tomorrow; not after what I did 
tonight.”’ 

“T don’t forget as quickly as that,” I 
said. ‘‘ Believe me, I’ll be here.” 

“No,” she answered, “‘it will only be a 
bad dream tomorrow.”’ 

“But still,’ I replied, “I would rather 
have dreamed it than not.” 

And strangely enough I meant what I 
said. She was standing beside me. A win- 
dow rattled from the impact of the storm. 
The sound made her catch her breath. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said; “it’s only the 
wind.” 

Suddenly she clutched at my arm. 

“No,” she said, “it’s not the wind.”” And 
we both stood still and listened. 

“Promise me,” she said suddenly, and 
she spoke in a low voice, as though she was 
afraid someone might hear—“ promise me 
you'll leave this town the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“And run away?’’ I shook my head. 
“Do you really think I’d run away?” 

“No,” she said; “I might have known 
you wouldn’t. Only women know when 
it’s time to run.” 

I don’t know what I was going to answer 
then. I only knew that I had just begun to 
speak when I heard something which cut 
me short. Somewhere outside there was a 
noise louder than the storm, and then a 
confusion of noises charging after each 
other down the wind. First there was a 
rending of wood, which made me think 
a tree had snapped, until I knew it was not a 
tree because of a shouting from somewhere 
on the river. Then there was a snapping 
booming sound, which made me start to the 
door. Faint as it sounded on the wind, it 
was still clear enough for me to tell it. Only 
slack canvas could make a noise like that, 
only the canvas of a vessel in irons. Out- 
side there was a sudden scurry of footsteps 
and voices. 

“Tt’s on the river,” I said, and I opened 
the door. 

The rain was on my face, but the wind 
was slacking as I thought it would, and the 
sky was clearer. I stared out toward a 
black oddly shaped mass in the center of 
the stream. The lights of the Ruth were 
there, but the Ruth never bore a hull like 
that, and there were other lights, lanterns 
dancing here and there about the decks. 
Not a dozen yards from the house I could 
make out a knot of men struggling through 
the mud and water grass. I ran toward 
them and seized one by the shoulder. 

“What’s wrong?’’ I shouted. 

“Wrong?’’ It was the voice of Stephen 
Wright, the harbor master, who answered 
me. “A ship’s bore in clean over the bar 
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and rammed into Greer’s Ruth. They’re 
afoul of each other now. Is Murdock in- 
side? Bear a hand on this boat.” 

Without answering I turned away and 
scrambled up the river bank. Murdock’s 
daughter had followed me to the door, for- 
getful of the rain as she peered out across 
the water. 

“Ts it the Ruth?” she asked. 

I strode into the kitchen and stamped the 
mud off my shoes. For the first time I was 
shaken by a sense of superstition, a feeling 
of some power beyond ourselves. I had a 
feeling that it hardly mattered what I said 
or what I did just then. 

“A ship’s run afoul of her,’’ I answered. 
“She won’t move out tomorrow.” 

“A ship?” Her voice sounded strained 
and unnatural, like the voice of a sleep- 
walker almost. ‘‘What ship? Where did it 
come from on a night like this?”’ 

I stared out the open door, fascinated 
somehow by the mystery of the dark. 

“She came from God knows where,’ I 
said. 

“Then he won’t be gone tomorrow?” 
she asked suddenly. Her voice became 
alive again, filled with new energy. ‘He 
can’t be coming back! He can’t be coming 
back!” 

“When he wakes up in the morning,” I 
answered, “they’ll find out something’s 
wrong. We’ve cast our bread upon the 
waters. According to the Scriptures he will 
return a thousandfold.” 

I can never tell why I spoke so confi- 
dently, for I hardly knew; I had hardly 
more than guessed what had happened on 
the river, but somehow I knew already that 
it was the beginning and not the end. The 
ironic order of things was enough to tell me 
that it was not yet Murdock’s time to go 
to sea, not while the storm waves were 
making a rumbling sound like the wheels of 
fate. 

“Yes,” I said, “he'll be back again.” 

“Yes,’”’ she whispered, “‘he’ll be back.” 
Then her voice broke. ‘‘Please—you 
mustn’t leave me now!”’ 

She had seized my hand, and hers was as 
cold asice. I had forgotten about Eliphalet 
Greer when I answered. 

“Don’t look that way,” I said. “I’ll stay 
if a thousand of him breaks through that 
door.”’ 

VIII 

OT so long ago my life had seemed cast 

on simple curves. Since my father’s 
death I had followed the sea, obeying orders 
on ships which were not my own. It had 
taken the luster from my manners and had 
blunted my speech. Yet there I was in a 
knightly rdle, a protector of Captain Mur- 
dock’s daughter. There I sat at Captain 
Murdock’s table, watching the clock move 
on. There I sat among Captain Murdock’s 
sea boots in front of Captain Murdock’s 
fire, eating Captain Murdock’s food with- 
out a qualm; eating, and talking to Cap- 
tain Murdock’s daughter. 

I wonder what made me speak of my life 
as the night passed by. I remember that I 
was sorry for her, and that I wished to take 
her mind off the night and the storm. I 
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made her sit by the fire, and threw |. 
armful of driftwood. I remember spe }j 
as courteously as I could of many t)) 
As I talked the strained expectant ny 
finally left her face and gave way to e 
interest. Once she asked me a questior 
then another, and then I remember i 
glad of someone to talk to who could y 
stand me and who cared to listen. 

It did not seem strange that I shou j 
saying what I did. I found myself ti 
her of my father’s house, and. of the h 
and of the garden, and of the i 


came to see him from Boston and 
York. As I went on I began to 1% 
many things which I had come ne; ; 
forgetting—how my father took his h 
on the terrace of a spring evening, 
would sit until it was dark enough tis 
the harbor lights; and how he played a 
cards with gold pieces on the table. | 
ories were coming back to me as the; 
ways did when I came home, mem 
made alluring by the time which cl; 
them off. I found myself telling her ho 
taught me to ride, and to shoot, and 4 
a boat, until I checked myself at lengt' ; 
sudden embarrassment, as I became ay) 
how strange a time and place it wai 
speak of him. o 
“But what difference does it make‘ 
said. “Everyone knows what happe 
and here I am, and there’s no use spea] 
of it, now that it’s all over.” | 


{ 
Then I was telling of what we aly, 
spoke of then, of the ships and of the se: 
told her of the first time I had sailed be 
the mast, when the shutters of the hi: 
were up, and what clothes I owned wer. 
a wooden chest; of the forecastle and 
tobacco smoke, and the clothes han; 
out to dry; of the grease of the cook’s 
ley; of the gulls which followed in | 
wake, like feathers in the air, gliding. 
motionless wings with never a need tor 
of all the commonplaces of a voyage at || 
I told of a storm in the Indian Ocean, ; 
of the porpoises that leaped before 
bows, and the fight between the port ; 
starboard watches one evening at Sin 
pore. It is very hard to stop talking yw. 
you are talking of the sea. I told ha 
the coral islands and of the mountain I] 
seen which rose smoking from the water 
In those days of sail and shifting wii 
the world was a stranger place than it 1 
ever be again. Yet how near it seen 
then, when the ships sailed in and o 
when there was a smell of spices on tk 
decks, and we filled our houses with drag 
studded vases and our cups with the b 
of tea, when there was hardly a man of 
but had felt the sun of the line, and | 
seen the holds loaded by dull-eyed n 
with yellow skins. i’ 
“Was your father fond of the sea?” s 
asked. y- 
“He would have been,” I said, “but 
never had to know it as well as I do.” 
What a little while ago it seemed tl 
the Felicity had plunged her way throu 
waters as blue as blue, while the sea 
was soft with the land breeze and we h 
awnings out upon the deck! It was not 
far away, once you crossed the bar. Ih 
only to close my eyes to see it again. _ 
“Tell me something more,” she sai 
“Tell me about some other fine houses wi 
hedges and lawns. Sometimes when I w 
in Boston I used to pretend what was i 
side, the way the stairs looked, and t 
carpets and the chairs and the tables.” 
But I only half heard what she was sayin 
The wind was veering toward the east al 
the sound of the surf was louder. It made 
pleasant somnolent sound which was plea 
ing to the fancy. It brings me the san 
picture as I listen to it now—glimpses 
lead-colored water more desolate than al 
land I know, all flecked with changing lin 
of white. Once over the bar there was 
world of that, and what did it matter wh 
was on land, once it lay astern? I seem 
to be sailing out again, out and out, saili 
with a strange company. Eliphalet Gre 
was at the helm, holding the wheel steac 
with his long hands, his face devoid of < 
expression while the wind played throug 
his long gray hair; and aft by the rail w: 
Captain Murdock, standing as I had oft 
seen him with his cheeks puffed out Iil 
some god of winds, and his face turné 
toward the sails. There were others aboal 
whose faces I could not see, and forward 
the bows a girl was standing. I thought 
was strange a woman should go to sea, unt 
she turned her head, and I saw it was Mu 
dock’s daughter. e 
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hold of someone with a lot of money, and 
hen the deal is all over they pay you a 
fine commission. Good healthy outdoor 
ork too.” 

“Ves,” said Tommy, ‘‘you do seem to 
have a nice lot of time for golf.” 

“That’s just it.” Roger’s brow was 
wrinkled up as though he were struggling. 
“Golf is a wonderful business asset. No- 
body minds spending money out in the 
open. Behind desks they just naturally 
hate to.” 

“Well, what are you worried about then, 
Roger?” 

“Worried? I’m not worried. I tell you, 
Tommy, I’ve just discovered how the thing 
is done, how everybody makes money. 
They get hold of something good and they 
squeeze it hard. They pump it ’til it pays.” 

“Well, you needn’t look so mad about 
it, Roger.”’ 

Socially they were equally successful. 
They went out nearly every night, to the 
Winklers’ or the Bowmans’ or somewhere. 
Twice Roger had been tight, and once he 
had threatened to knock Fred Hawkins 
down for patting Tommy’s hand, but 
Tommy promised him that Fred didn’t 
mean anything by it. Roger swore terribly 
when he got tight. 

_ “Well, a fellow’s got to drink with this 

gaudy trash,” he said to Tommy the next 
morning. “It’s part of the game. Besides, 
you couldn’t stand them if you didn’t. Let’s 
go find a farm in Virginia, Tommy, and be 
poor white trash in comfort.” 

The next day Roger drove over to the 
famous Engineers’ course with a group of 
his business friends and brought back eighty- 
six dollars and an aroma of pseudo Scotch 
which blew in when he opened the front 
door. He’d put over another deal with a 
millionaire named Barker, right while they 
were playing golf. ‘‘You’ve got to take a 
highball with ’em, Tommy, or they get 
sore.” 

Tommy had spent the morning organizing 
an elastic budget. “‘The trouble with most 

_budgets,’’ she explained, “is that they 
smash the minute they get the least bit out 
of shape.’”’ Hers was a system of labeled 
cardboard boxes into which she would de- 

posit everything Roger earned. 

Roger went to the budget closet and read 

over the labels: Rent, $250; Food, $150; 

Cook, $80; Laundry, $30; Ice, phone and 

all those things, $40; Clothes, $50 (the 
ones we have will do); Automobile, $30; 
fares to New York, $20 (but we won’t go); 

Pleasure, $50 (will have to practically give 

‘up pleasure); Entertaining, $50; Flowers, 
$15; Tailor, $10 (cook will have to press 
some of them); Barber and Hair Dresser, 

$15 (maybe we could cut each other’s 
hair); Golf Club, $25; Drug Supplies, $7. 

The total was pasted on the door, $822. 

“Not a thing,’ said Tommy trium- 
phantly from behind his shoulder, ‘that 
isn’t an absolute necessity. And look, 
Roger. If I have to spend four instead of 
two-fifty for chiffon stockings, all I do is 
take a dollar and a half from the food box, 
order fried ham instead of lamb chops, and 
the elastic budget goes on.” 

“You ought to patent it,’’ said Roger. 
He kissed her. Well, he might make $822. 
He went to the phone and called up Barker. 

Of course Tommy had a secret. Tommys 
always do. There was a box in that budget 
which bore only the mental label My Win- 
nings, and in it was sixty-eight dollars and 
fifteen cents. Nothing novel can happen to 
you when you’ve got practically sixty-nine 
dollars. She’d thought about putting it in 
a bank at first, but she remembered hearing 
once about a bank that failed. ‘‘Boxes 
‘don’t fail,” said Tommy grimly. 

Another month of it went by, exciting at 
first and then not so exciting. The budget 
was straining the sides of its boxes but 
Roger didn’t seem to worry. Although his 
deals were not so frequent, he still made 
them. Tommy did the worrying. She 
wasn’t happy, in spite of the hundred and 
fourteen dollars now in her secret box. She 
couldn’t understand Roger; that was the 
trouble. He was always so glum around the 
house, and she didn’t like the way these 
men slapped him on the back all the time 
as though he were one of them. 

-_ Of course everybody called Roger and 
Tommy, Roger and Tommy now, and the 
Knowltons had become Bill and Gladys. 
Winklers, Bowmans, and Hawkinses were 
Pete and Charlotte, Walter and Patty, 
Fred and Minerva. And one night Roger 
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and Tommy’s little red car poked its nose 
through the arched entrance to Big Bend 
Estates, Incorporated, and sent the faint 
glow of its feeble headlights up the slow 
curve of road. They had run away from the 
Winklers’ cocktail party, and Tommy had 
remembered she wanted to stop in the vil- 
lage for a can of that heat stuff. But 
Roger couldn’t remember exactly where he 
had left his hat. 


The men’s grill of the Big Bend Country 
Club was crowded Saturday noon. Every- 
one was threatening par with every bite of 
luncheon, fixing up games, arranging to 
match cards later on over their after- 
shower highballs; and in the mind of each 
was that mashie pitch, that spoon shot into 
the wind, that long curving putt, the one 
perfect shot of last time. 

Roger was at table with Paul Jenkins, 
attentive to every detail of his surround- 
ings. It was his sport, golf, a wonderful 
sport. He loved the first hole and the last, 
the crowd in the clubhouse, the tourna- 
ment score board, the talk, pulls, slices, par, 
brassy, chip shot, dormie, all of it. It was 
all his, the field of his superiority since boy- 
hood, his challenge for respect. And now it 
was gone. He’d sold it, and he’d never be 
able to buy it back. ‘‘ Well, they made me 
sell it,’ he muttered. “It was all I had.” 

“What’s that?’”’ Jenkins looked up. 

“T didn’t say anything, did I? Here 
comes Barker and Fred.”’ 

“Say, you couple of sports,”’ Fred hailed 
them from across the room, and they came 
and leaned confidentially over the table. 
“How about a real game? Old man Barker 
here wants ten bucks a hole syndicate, 
carry on halves. You game?”’ 

A few minutes later they started off. Old 
Barker wasn’t so old. He was big and 
brown, and he scrutinized you from under 
pushing brows and a pulled-down cap be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Hello there, young man,” he said to 
Roger; “I’m out for blood today. Get 
ready to hand back that thousand you’ve 
taken off of me this summer.”’ He laughed, 
put the tip of his tongue between his teeth 
and got off a vicious hook. 

Fred Hawkins won that first hole, and 
the second too. The third, a hundred-yard 
pitch, Roger ought to have halved with 
Jenkins. But Roger had never heard that 
Jenkins had any vast wealth and perhaps he 
wouldn’t look so worried if he won a syndi- 
cate or two. So Roger’s ball rimmed the 
cup. They all thought it was going down, 
but it kicked off. 

‘It isn’t easy to make your ball do that. 
A whole morning’s practice wasn’t too 
much. Over on Number Seven green 
Roger had practiced, twelve balls at five 
feet, the first six down, the second six al- 
most down, not quite. He had stayed there 
until he had done it. 

Back in the clubhouse again they called 
Roger a luck horse. His card was eighty- 
six against only eighty-eight for Fred and 
Jenkins, and ninety-one for Barker. But 
Roger had won nine syndicates, a hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

“Tf I had your luck, young man,” pro- 
tested Barker, “I’d be a—a millionaire.” 
It must be terrible not having anything to 
wish for. Jenkins broke even. 

While he dressed, Fred Hawkins was 
being tormented by a memory, the faint 
recollection of a father-and-son tournament 
at Pinehurst years ago, when a blond youth 
had excited the club with a near-par score 
and some mighty drives. But what had 
that to do with DeWitt, except that one 
iron shot on Number Fourteen, when 
Roger had cut his ball from the rough a 
hundred and seventy yards over a ditch to 
the green. It wasn’t the four syndicate on 
the hole, or the shot itself; it was the dar- 
ing, the sureness, the unmistakable form. 

Outside in the grillroom he said, “‘ You’ve 
played a better game than you do now, 
haven’t you, Roger?” 

“Oh, some better,” said Roger. “Why?” 
He thought Barker was looking at him too. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re picking one 
five-man team for the club match against 
Oakdale, and you were mentioned for Num- 
ber Five.” 

“Number Five,” thought Roger on the 
way home. How many club teams had he 
led! But that was the price of this business. 
He had to think of Tommy first. He’d 
have to throw the match if they did pick 
him. And no one who at the first break of 
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spring has not planted his feet in the soft 
green turf and swung his pet driver at the 
head of a dandelion can know the torture 
that was in Roger’s breast. 

But Tommy was delighted to get the 
hundred and eighty. ‘‘Gee-whiz, Roger,” 
she said, having perched herself in his lap 
while they waited for dinner. ‘‘Gee-whiz. 
I can’t figure where it’s all gone. You 
haven’t taken any out, have you? Have 
you, Roger? Honest? Well, eight bills 
came in yesterday and today, and what are 
we going to do?’’ She had audited the 
budget and found the sum total in all the 
boxes—except, of course, the secret box— 
as sixty-two dollars—sixty-one and twenty 
cents, really. “‘We’re broke again, Roger,” 
she said tragically; “‘even with this hundred 
and eighty. We’re frightfully broke. After 
all the work I spent on that budget too!” 

Of course they’d had a party which cost 
three months’ entertainment fund, besides 
the dinner-theater-dance affair in town 
they all went to. That cost a pretty. And 
Tommy’s very simple dress or two, or 
three, amounted to a little. But how can 
you talk clothes at the bridge table unless 
everybody knows you do buy a dress once 
in a while? Roger’s club bills too. 

Tommy’s nose gathered all its purpose 
puckers. That leathery Mrs. Beach, who 
played bridge with some man over at the 
golf club for a ghastly stake, asked her to 
fillin once. “A killing,” thought Tommy; 
“an honest-to-goodness killing. That’s 
what I got to make to get us out of this!” 

“Forget the confounded bills,’ said 
Roger. He blew two tiny curls away from 
the back of her neck. “I’ll put over an- 
other deal with Barker tomorrow.” 

“Ts he so very rich, Roger?” 

“Ts he rich! He builds half the bridges 
and tunnels in the world. One of the big- 
gest contracting engineers there is.” 

“Well, make it a nice deal then, Roger.” 

But Roger didn’t make any kind of deal 
the next morning. A pale sun leered down 
at them out of a yellow-gray sky and in 
half an hour it was raining. It rained inter- 
mittently for six days, clear in the morning, 
gradually thickening, and then rain. Roger 
paced the house like a tiger longing for the 
jungle. He wanted to fire the cook for burn- 
ing his toast. He was furious at Tommy for 
leaving him every afternoon. They had but 
ninety dollars left in the elastic budget and 
a new stack of bills. 


“Well,” asked Tommy, “can’t you put |- 


over deals in the rain? Or do people hate 
to spend money except when the sun 
shines?”’ 

“More or less,” said Roger shortly. 
“You going out again? Where? Is there 
anything to read in this blame house?’’ 

The following day was blue and cloudless, 
packed with sunlight. Roger went out early 
and left Tommy fixing her dress for the 
club dance that evening which inaugurated 
a sort of gala golf celebration reaching its 
peak with the interclub, five-man match 
with Oakdale on the morrow. There was 
much talk about it, heavy wagering, an in- 
tense rivalry fostered by the previous an- 
nual contests. 

On the bulletin board at the club Roger 
found his name, chosen for lack of a better 
as Big Bend’s fifth man. For just an in- 
stant there was a tingling in his fingers and 
then there was heaviness in his heart. Oh, 
if he could only let out just once, could just 
burn around that course as hot as he could 
go! “But you’ve got to pump it ’til it 
pays,” he said. “Par golf doesn’t pay.” 

This morning he was alone, dared not 
even take a caddie. He was going to play as 
well as he could this once. Yet it wasn’t 
the same, playing alone. It didn’t seem to 
count for anything. Besides, he couldn’t 
seem to get going. His drives lacked that 
touch of hook at the end, and his iron shots 
were getting too much turf. Even his putts 
began to rim the cup when he meant them 
to go down, and at the end of nine holes he 
quit in disgust. “It’s cost me a lot,” he 
said, waiting for luncheon. “It’s cost me a 
lot more than I thought it would.” 

Barker joined him at table, the same cap, 
the same aggressive pushing brows, the 
same small gray eyes. ‘This is great!’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ll get an early start this after- 
noon, just the two of us.” ; 

Later, on the tee, he said, “‘How about 
twenty-five a hole and carry on halved 
holes? It’ll take that to get any money on 
it with only two. And you can give me a 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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The ideal blending of sugar and U-All-No 
Mint—plus absolute and invariable purity 
—have been the standards of excellence 
incorporated in Richardson’s “After- 
Dinners”’ for 22 years. 


North, South 
East, West 


— always fresh 


HEREVER you travel 

or wherever you buy 
Richardson's) “A fter- 
Dinners,’’ you will find 
them fresh. 


Neither salt air, summer heat, 
humidity nor dampness can 
penetrate the air-tight tins that 
seal the mints from our factory 
to your hands. In every climate 
and country the world over 
you will find Richardson’s 
“After-Dinners” pure, soft, 
white and fresh. 

Made from pure Cane Sugar 
and selected Oil of Mint, they 
are the ideal treat at all times, 
in all places, in any quantity. 
Buy from your own dealer or 
ORDER DIRECTfromus. Sold 
only in 10c and 25c packages. 
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AFTER DINNERS 


“Te’s the perfect packing that keeps the perfect mint” 


y 


GUARANTEE 


Richardson’s “‘“After-Dinners” are sealed in 
their original air-tight tins and guaranteed 
to be as fresh as the day they were made— 
or we will send a new box without charge. 


T.D. RICHARDSON CO., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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ou young folks 
ave great 
discoverers 


ome say you ate so far ahead of the 
times that you won't have anything to 
do with things that the older genera- 
tion chummed with in its youth. We 
don’t believe it! 


For right now we are selling tons of 
Lowney’s to young fellows and young 
girls who have discovered that for right 
up-to-the-minute enjoyment Lowney’s 
can’t be beaten! 


Next time ask for Lowney’s. Though 
the name has been known for more 
than 40 years it is accompanied today 
by the newest, most interesting choco- 
lates obtainable. Simple, inexpensive 
packages— elaborate gift boxes — and 
every step between. The more you know 
about fine chocolates the more you will C 
appreciate Lowney’s. 


FINE CHOCOLATES 


and— 


Lowney’s Cocoa shows you 
how cocoa ought to taste. 
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yoke on the four longest ones, can’t 
ou?” 

“All right,’’ said Roger absently. Old 
jarker reminded him of his father some- 
mes, and he was thinking about that. His 
rive was a half-hearted sky rocket. 
jst the first hole, and the next three were 
alved. Barker won the fifth by sinking an 
pproach shot. 

Roger was startled. He had noticed the 
Id man’s game improving lately and, 
anny, but he thought Barker’s stance and 
orm for getting his short chip shots up to 
he pin were almost exactly like his own. 
fis field irons were getting distance too. 
‘A hundred and twenty-five dollars down,” 
hought Roger, but he smiled. There were 
hirteen holes left and plenty of time to 
ake the rich old devil into camp. Tommy 
yas expecting him to make a really good 
leal today. Soon he forgot about it again, 
istening to Barker tell about one of the 
3agdad Railway bridges he’d built. 

On the thirteenth tee Roger woke’ up. 

de was still down a hundred dollars, and 
arker was shooting out of his head. ‘‘ Going 
treat guns today, DeWitt. You’d better 
step out.”’ 
That’s just what Roger meant to do. He 
won Thirteen; and Fourteen and Fifteen 
were halved. So were Sixteen and Seven- 
teen. Number Highteen stretched away to 
the clubhouse over a low depression, soggy 
now with the rains. Suddenly Roger was 
almost cold. He’d wasted a great chance. 
There was a hundred and twenty-five on 
that hole, and he was already three down. 
What if he should lose? 

His drive was pressed, only half hit, and 
it feil into the low ground. Barker played 
short, but his second, a sort of freak affair 
with a cleek, almost reached the green. 
Barker hurried on and Roger went down 
into the ditch, sending his caddie on ahead. 
For a moment he stood still looking down 
at his ball, half buried in a chance furrow. 
Almost in a panic he stood to it with a deep- 
faced mashie, cutting hard into the soft 
trrf. A chunk of sod tore away and the ball 
mc "ed two feet. 

Roger looked about him dizzily. He was 
completely out of sight, alone with that 
ball, a clear missed shot, the god of golf, 
and a frightened Tommy waiting for him 
to provide. The caddie had left him the 
Number One iron. Roger took it blindly. 
It was a beautiful shot, just high enough to 
clear. It reached the green. 

He got there just in time to see Barker’s 


chip shot, a mimic of himself, and eight — 


inches from the pin—a four. Roger studied 
his putt, a long one, and missed it close. 
Barker took out the score card. ‘“ Well! 
Two fours. We’ll have to go another.” 

Roger was pale. He forgot to give his 
putter back to the caddie. ‘‘I guess not, 
Barker,” he said. ‘‘ Mine was five. I missed 
one clear, back there in the ditch.” 

Barker didn’t say anything for a mo- 
ment. He stood there with the pencil stub 
poised. ‘Is that so?’ he said finally. 
“Then that’s two hundred even that you 
owe me.” 

Back in the locker room Barker sat on the 
bench before starting to change. ‘‘ Well, 
that beats me,” he muttered. “That com- 
pletely and absolutely beats me.’’ 

On his way out Roger stopped by. 
“Barker,” he said, ‘“‘I haven’t as much as 
that with me. But if you’ll be around to the 
dance tonight ty 

“Sure,” said Barker. ‘‘That’s all right. 
Any time.” 

Roger walked out through the lounge. 
Over in the corner were a group of people, a 
bridge game and a crowd watching. He’d 
heard about those bridge games, five cents 
a point. He was wondering how ninety dol- 
lars could possibly become two hundred by 
evening. Some sound of voice took his eyes 
to the card group again. Yes; he stopped 
and stared. Oh, it couldn’t be! Yes, there 
was Tommy at that table playing with 
three of the sharks of Big Bend. 

_ She saw him then. The game was break- 
Ing up, and she came running over. 

Roger—Roger, have you seventy-eight 
dollars with you? I lost, Roger.’’ She had 
hold of his lapel and he knew that tears 
were very near. ‘“‘I had seven, Roger, seven 
spades to the ace, king, queen. How could 
I guess five of the others were on my left. 
And eyen the sixth made against me, 
Roger, on a pure short suit. Have you— 
have you got it, Roger?” 

_ Roger patted her shoulder. ‘Who gets 
it, Tommy? It’s all right.” 

“That Mr. Edwards. Take me home, 
Roger.” 
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He went over and spoke to the man. 
“This evening, Edwards. All right?” 

Neither of them spoke until the little red 
car pulled up at their door. Roger drew in 
his breath. ‘‘We’re in trouble, Tommy. I 
lost on a deal today; two hundred dollars. 
I’ve got to get it for Barker this eve- 
ning or é 

Tommy seemed almost glad. “Two hun- 
dred even, Roger? And my seventy-eight? 
Everything’s all right, then. I got a sur- 
prise!”’ 

In the living room she brought out the 
secret box. “‘There’s ninety in the budget, 
yousee? And I got most two hundred. See? 
A hundred and ninety-one, or really only 
a hundred and ninety and thirty-five 
cents.” It was in small bills mostly. 
“That’s how much, Roger?” 

“Tt’s two hundred and eighty, Tommy,” 
said Roger. ‘It leaves us two dollars. But, 
Tommy, where did you get a hundred and 
ninety dollars?” 

“‘T won it,’”’ she said proudly. “I won it 
playing bridge.” 

“You won a hundred and ninety dollars 
from these women?” 

His severity checked her exuberance. 
“Yes, Roger; isn’t it fine?”’ 

Roger was staggered. Tommy a gam- 
bler? Oh, she mustn’t! What he did was dif- 
ferent, because he was rotten anyway. “I 
guess I don’t want to use it, Tommy,” he 
said. “‘You take it and do what you want 
with it.” 

Tommy couldn’t stand very much of 
that. She was quickly in tears, a storm of 
them. ‘I don’t see why,” she got out. 
“Didn’t I do it honest? Didn’t I do it 
just to help? Didn’t it take me all sum- 
mer?” 

And Roger could stand very little of that. 
He picked her up and kissed her wet eyes. 
“All right, sweetheart. We'll use it. We'll 
give them all we’ve got, and we'll get out 
of this hole as broke as we came into it. 
Now stop it, Tommy!” 


’ 


The golf club was brilliant. The drive- 
way, the trees all around, the spaces sur- 
rounding Number Eighteen green were 
threaded with Chinese lanterns. The drum- 
ming of a popular tune touching a Spanish 
note floated through the open windows. 
When it stopped, a wave of voices broke, a 
little too loud; and laughter, a strain too 
shrill. The party was already hours old. 

Things had happened. Roger had found 
Tommy’s Mr. Edwards practically waiting 
for him at the door. ‘The little lady had a 
bad break of luck,’ he explained as Roger 
gave him the seventy-eight dollars in the 
grillroom. ‘‘But she’s a genius, DeWitt.” 

“Thanks,” said’ Roger. Somebody put a 
highball in his hand, and he drank it down 
quickly. He couldn’t find Barker. 

A group around the bulletin board were 
reading the pairings with the Oakdale 
players. Someone raised a wail. ‘“‘Oh, boy, 
there goes my hundred! All matches 
played out. Total holes to count. De- 
laney’ll trim Roger twelve up.” 

It was Bowman talking. When they had 
left, Roger went to look at the board. De- 
laney? He seemed to remember hearing 
that he was Oakdale’s scratch. Well, what 
did it matter to whom he threw a match. 
“But I’d like to see Delaney trim me twelve 
up, or two up, if a 

He found Tommy in the midst of a hot 
argument, with Fred Hawkins hanging over 
her shoulder. 

“Come here, Roger. Listen to these peo- 
ple saying Delaney will beat you. Tell ’em, 
Roger. Tell ’em who you are. I don’t care 
if he is a par shooter. So is Roger. Tell 
’em, Roger.” 

Everybody laughed and Roger took 
Tommy out to dance. 

An hour later he stood watching her, like 
a flower hung on a Christmas tree, he 
thought. It was all so noisy and jammed, 
everybody falling over everybody else, 
wives trying to flirt, devilish husbands, too 
free, too brassy, too loud. Somehow he 
hated to have that maudlin crowd lay a 
finger on Tommy. 

He went and cut in. “Fred Hawkins has 
had too much to drink, Tommy,”’ he whis- 
pered; “keep away from him.” 

“Oh, he’s all right, silly. Everybody’s 
had too much to drink. I had a drink, 
Roger. Aren’t I bad? And pretty?” 

Roger missed her later on. ‘He’d been 
looking for Barker again. There were more 
drinks and he was flushed. Where was 
Tommy? He asked Pete Winkler. 

“Oh, Tommy’s taken care of, old boy. 
Got in the game. You'll get yours tomor- 
row. Fred Hawkins has her in tow.” 
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Roger stepped through the open French 
window, which opened upon a terrace. He 
had heard Tommy’s voice, angry. “‘You 
let me alone, Fred! I’m going in.” 

Roger reached them in two bounds, his 
head spinning. ‘I’ve had enough of you, 
Hawkins. You have been earning this all 
summer.” 

Tommy shrank back, white under the 
Chinese lantern. ‘‘Don’t, Roger!”’ 

The two men came together like bulls, 
and in ten seconds, a cracking blow, Haw- 
kins rolled in the grass. He was up in- 
stantly, cursing, brushing himself. He 
followed Roger and Tommy in through the 
windows. 

“Yes, you’re a saint, DeWitt. You’ve 
been making a living off this club for 
months, faking your game, crooked gam- 
bling; and, by thunder, I’ll have you up 
before the governors tomorrow.” 

Tommy turned around, white to the lips. 
“Knock him down again, Roger. Don’t 
you let him say that!” 

Roger didn’t move. 
away from her. _ 

“No, you bet he won’t,” said Hawkins. 
“He knows blame well it’s the truth!” 

“Roger?’”? Tommy touched his arm. 
“Roger? You couldn’t do a thing like that. 
Could you, Roger?’”’ 

He didn’t reply. Everything seemed to 
be falling all about him. “I didit, Tommy,” 
he said finally. ‘“‘That’s what my deals 
were. I had to, I guess.” 

She wasn’t beside him when he looked up 
again. Across the dance floor, in the door- 
way of the grillroom, he saw Barker stand- 
ing, watching him. 

Roger crossed the room and they sat at a 
small table. ‘Wild party,” said Barker. 

““Yes,’’ said Roger. ‘“‘Here’s the two 
hundred.” He pushed the roll of small bills 
across the table and started to go. 

“Wait a minute, Roger.’’ The older man 
motioned him to sit down. ‘I see you’re 
matched against Bob Delaney of Oakdale 
tomorrow.” 

“T’m not going to play,’ said Roger. 
“T’m leaving town. Got to go away.” 

“Oh, no,” said Barker. ‘‘ You’re going to 
play and you’re going to trim Delaney, 
Roger.” 

Roger met those peering gray eyes. What 
did Barker mean? “‘Why, Delaney’s a par 
man, Barker.” 

The other laughed shortly. ‘‘ Now, listen, 
my boy. Lots of people have tried to make 
a fool of me, and very few have done it. 
Aren’t you tired of this trickery? Do you 
suppose I haven’t seen through it for 
weeks? The second time I saw you play 
I knew you were a crack; and you inter- 
ested me. I studied you and I studied your 
form, and I’d have given ten thousand in- 
stead of two for what I’ve learned from you. 
My game is six or eight strokes better.’ 

Roger started to protest, half rose from 
his chair. Then he sank back and bent his 
head. 

Barker went on. “What you’ve done is 
little better than thievery. In business we 
may do that sort of thing because everyone 
is on guard. But golf is a sport, a great 
sport. Treat it square or let it alone!’’ 


His eyes turned 


“T’m going to quit it,” said Roger. “I’m | 


” 


no good at anything else, but I 


“You're not going to quit it,’ said | 
“You’re going to beat Delaney | 


Barker. 
tomorrow—if you have the nerve. If you 


have the nerve, first, to beat him, and sec- | 
ond, to take that means of admitting what | 


you’ve been doing.” 

Roger got up. “Just whom do you think 
you're talking to, Barker? I’m a crook, all 
right, but I’m no baby. I’ll beat Delaney 


if I feel like it, and if I don’t I won’t.” He | 


turned abruptly and left the room. 
Barker sat there thinking. Finally he 
laughed. “I like that,’ he said. ‘“He’s a 


sportsman too. He might havesaid four this | 
afternoon just as easy as five.’’ He looked | 


at the roll of bills. 
guess.” 

The doorman told Roger that the Win- 
klers had taken Tommy home. Well, that 
was better. He didn’t want to face her. 

He didn’t face her that night. Tommy’s 
door was locked and by the time he was 
dressed in the morning Tommy had a trunk 
half packed. ‘I’m going away, Roger,” 
she told him. “It’s all arranged. I’ve 
phoned my uncle, and he’s going to meet 
me in New York. Please don’t say any- 
thing.” 

“There’s nothing to say, Tommy. Shall 
I drive your trunk down?” 

“Put it in the car. I’ll drive it down my- 
ae You’d better go over to the golf 
club.” ; 


“Their last cent, I 
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This Wonderful 
Invention 3.00" 


izing the per- 
formance of light cars and trucks! 
The RUCKSTELL TWO-SPEED 
AXLE is installed in a special rear 
housing, slightly larger than reg- 
ular. Once installed, your light car 
or truck has 55% to 60% MORE 
Power and remarkable flexibility. 
Provides TWO NOISELESS HIGH 
SPEEDS. You can climb practically 
allhillson ‘‘high’’; gothrough heavy, 
muddy or sandy roads impassable for 
higher priced cars; speed along level 
highways. You have a ‘‘Speed”’ car 
or truck and a “‘Power”’ car or truck 
in ONE, for use in the country, on 
the farm, or in cities. You can throt- 
tle down to 3 miles an hour on 
crowded streets and pick up with ex- 
ceptional rapidity. 


Nearly 100,000 Now 


Im Use — The RUCKSTELL 
mg. AXLEisnowofferedto owners 
of light cars and trucks every- 


where. Thousands endorse 
saat, it in highest terms. Every 


‘2 


day sees hundreds of new 
installations. A single 
demonstration of 
RUCKSTELL Per- 
formance means a 

new thrill in mo- 

tor car owner- 

ship and proves 

every claim 

ever made for 


this wonder- 
ful inven- 


This Handy Lever 
controls the unfailing opera-_ 

tionof the RUCKSTELLTWO- 
SPEED AXLE. Change speeds 

no matter how fast you are driv- 
ing, without danger of stripping or 
clashing gears. Positively ‘‘fool- 
proof.’’ Unqualifiedly guaranteed. 


Speed ? 
malt: 


Thousands of individuals and business concerns 
are now investing in light cars and trucks equip- 
ped with RUCKSTELL AXLES, saving thou- 
sands of dollars as compared with the cost of 
heavierequipment, upkeep,cost of operation, etc. 
A light truck, Ruckstell equipped, hauls practi- 
cally double load capacity. 


Free Demonstration : 
See your nearest dealer in light cars and 
trucks and ask him about the RUCK- 
STELL AXLE. Or, write us for free book- 
let, prices, etc. Address our nearest office, 
Dept. 39-D. 

Ruckstell Sales & Mfg. Co. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

In Canada: ° Ruckstell Axle Co., Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 
European Office: Amsterdam, Holland 
SUSE BERBERS RBESBESR ET SBESEE BSB Ss 
This coupon good for Free Demonstration 
at nearest dealer, or service station, or 
for Free Circular giving full information, 
prices, etc. (39-D) 


Name 
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Make of car or truck 
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Not one in a hundred 


can tell the difference 
will he’s caught in the rain 


Eley much ‘‘weather”’ is your raincoat 


built to stand? 


Not till it’s been through a real rain 
do many men find this out about a rain- 
coat. It’s not strange. The simple fact 
is that few experts can tell a really water- 


proof raincoat by inspection. 


Waterproof quality depends on more than _f 
the quality of the materials themselves. It 


depends on care and skill 
in manufacture that almost 
no inspection can reveal. 


That is why hundreds of 
thousands of men have 
learned to look for the 
“U.S.” Raynster name as 
a guarantee of 
lasting water- 
proof quality in a 
raincoat. 


USS SRayn- 
sters are made 
with all the skill 
and experience of 
the largest rubber 
organization in 


the world. Every 
inch <eisas. seo. 


Raynster is backed by layer on layer of high- 
grade rubber. Every seam is reinforced. 


A type of raincoat for every need 


“U.S.” Raynsters are made in every different rain- 
coat style—from rugged rubber-surface coats to 
smart top-coats of tweed and cashmere with the 


rubber hidden inside. 


to you. 


City. 


United States Rubber Company | 


Baynsters 


The “U.S.” Raynster label 
is on every coat. It will pay 
you to look for it. 


Our little booklet entitled, 
“A Scotchman Started It,” 
will help you to distinguish 
raincoat quality. Mailed free 
Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EVENING POST 


“Yes, I’m going,” said Roger. “I’m 
going away too, but I’ve something to do 
over there first.” 

Roger and Delaney started off last. A 
small gallery waited to watch Delaney get 
off, and when his heavy shoulders got be- 
hind a low straight ball there was a little 
flutter of excitement. Roger’s drive was 
hit with apparently little effort, but it went 
away like a rifle bullet, thirty yards longer 
than Delaney’s. Someone in the watching 
group smiled, Barker’s gray eyes. Roger 
could have won the hole if he hadn’t missed 
an easy putt. He was wondering if Tommy 
got the two. dollars he left on the living- 
room table. She hadn’t come down to say 
good-by. 

He missed his drive on the second, and at 
the fourth tee the dozen people who were 
following left them. All but one left. Bar- 
ker went on. Roger was already two down. 

Something had happened to him. He 
knew it. He wasn’t going to quit golf. It 
had quit him. He wondered if Tommy 
would ever hear about the match. Tommy 


would be miserable with her uncle. She 
didn’t like her uncle. His second shot on 
the fifth hole went out of bounds. His 


irons were wild. He lost the eighth hole 
too. Maybe Tommy would write. But 
where to? 

Delaney was a veteran, taking it easy, 
smiling, polite, affable, never giving an 
inch. Barker left them on the ninth green 
and they went on alone. Roger was still 
four down. His caddie gave him his driver 
for the next. ‘‘But you’re playin’ fine, Mr. 
DeWitt,” he said. 

Cutting across the fairway behind them 
Roger saw a slight gray figure, running. 
Yes, it was Tommy, running. Well! That 
made everything different, now that 
Tommy was here. 

“Go ahead and shoot, Delaney,’ he said. 
“Here comes a real gallery.”’ : 

“Roger!’’ she began talking before she 
even got there. “‘Roger, you got to beat 
him. You just got to, because I bet our two 
dollars on you, and we need gasoline. The 
car’s back there with my trunk and your 
bag, and we’re going away, Roger. We'll 
just leave.” 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘‘I’ll beat him. 
I’m four down, but ——”’ 

A big crowd was gathered around the 
eighteenth green and the tournament 
board. The first four matches were in. Big 
Bend had won three matches, but the holes 
were even. Oh, if they’d only had someone 
to play Delaney! It might have been a 
good match. 


Far away on the tee they saw them start ~ 


home. What system of telegraphy is it? 
What code of wigwags do the caddies work. 
A whisper started. ‘‘My Lord, they say 
DeWitt has him even!” 


WW 
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The talk, laughter, excitement hushe 
when a ball dropped on the edge of tt 
green and rolled on. | 

“It’s Delaney,”’ said someone. “‘DeWit\ 
is in the ditch.” 

As the remark was made a tiny spot ¢|_ 
turf seemed to float up down there. “Her 
it comes. Look out! He’s overshot.” 

But Roger hadn’t overshot. His ba) 
dropped dead on the pin from a hundre 
and sixty yards. It rolled about eight fee; 

There is no silence like the silence of | 
deciding eighteenth green, more difficult t 
stand than bedlam. Delaney played safe 
His third hung over the cup and he wa 
down in four. He waited while Roge 
studied his putt. 

Something was beating in Roger’s mind 
It sounded like a golf ball hitting an as} 
tray. Clink. ‘No harder than an as] 
tray,” he was saying over and over, [. 
wasn’t. His ball curved smoothly an 
surely toward the cup—down! 

There was no silence then. There wa) 
hullabaloo. Everybody was shouting. De| 
laney walked toward the clubhouse. “Bx. 
cuse?”’ he said, flushing. “Gentlemen, | 
have no excuse. My opponent did the las; 
nine in two under par.” | 

Roger broke away from the congratulat. 
ing mob. Someone had him by the hand. 
“Wait a minute, Tommy. I want to tel. 
’em. I want to tell ’em what I’ve done this. 
summer and that they can take their towr. 
and go to blazes.” 

“Tell ’em nothing, Roger. You told ’em, 
Come on, let’s go!” . 

Their little red car jerked around the’ 
circle. A boy dashed out and threw a papel| 
into Tommy’s lap. ‘Go on, Roger,” she 
said. “‘We’ll go until we run out of gasoline, 
This is probably from the board of goy- 
ernors. But it was all for me, wasn’t it, 
Roger? You’d even be a crook for me, 
wouldn’t you, Roger? That’s why I came, 
back.” 

At a gasoline station in Jamaica, Roger 
thought about the paper. ‘‘Give me the. 
thing, Tommy.” | 

He tore it open and read it through. A. 
note written quickly on club stationery: | 


“Dear Roger: In the handling of secret 
bids for large contracts involving vast sums 
of money, I can use the services of a man| 
who wouldn’t lie or cheat for a million dol-| 
lars, a man who can say five instead of four | 
if it breaks him cold. As for the future, that 
is what we make it. I inclose my check for 
five hundred in advance, and will expect to’ 
see you in my office day after tomorrow. | 

“Yours very truly, 
“ROLAND K. BARKER.” 


“Good Lord, Tommy,” said Roger, 
“here I was, a natural-born contracting | 
engineer all the time, and didn’t know it.” 


Hickory Nut Falls, Hickory Nut Gap, North Carolina ad 
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THE RUMMY AFFAIR OF OLD BIFFY 


“Thanks,” said Biffy wanly, and there 
was rather a weighty silence. 

“Bertie,” said Biffy after the silence had 
lasted about three minutes. 

“Hullo?” 

“Ts it really true?” 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Biffy, and conversa- 
tion languished again. After about a min- 
ute and a half he came to the surface once 
more. ‘Bertie.’ 

“Still here, old thing. What is it?” 

“T say, Bertie, is it really true that you 


_ were once engaged to Honoria?”’ 
9? 


Bt is. 

Biffy coughed. 

“How did you get out? I mean, what 
was the nature of the tragedy that pre- 
vented the marriage?” 

“Jeeves worked it. He thought out the 
entire scheme.”’ 

“‘T think, before I go,”’ said Biffy thought- 
fully, ‘‘I’ll just step into the kitchen and 
have a word with Jeeves.” 

I felt that the situation called for com- 
plete candor. 

“Biffy, old egg,’’ I said, “‘as man to man, 
do you want to oil out of this thing?” 

“Bertie, old cork,” said Biffy earnestly, 
“as one friend to another, I do.” 

“Then why the dickens did you ever get 
into it?” 

“T don’t know. Why did you?” 

“T_well, it sort of happened.” 

“And it sort of happened with me. You 
know how it is when your heart’s broken. 
A kind of lethargy comes over you. You 
get absent-minded and cease to exercise 
proper precautions, and the first thing you 
know you’re inforit. I don’t know how it 
happened, old man, but there it is. And 
what I want you to tell me is, what’s the 
procedure?” 

“You mean, how does a fellow edge 


aeaut?”’ 


“Bxactly. I don’t want to hurt any- 
body’s feelings, Bertie, but I can’t go 
through with this thing. The shot is not 
on the board. For about a day and a half 
I thought it might be all right, but now 
You remember that laugh of hers?”’ 

<i do.’’ 

“Well, there’s that; and then all this 
business of never letting a fellow alone— 
improving his mind, and so forth.” 

“T know. I know.” 

“Very well, then. What do you recom- 
mend? What did you mean when you said 
that Jeeves worked a scheme?”’ 

“Well, you see, old Sir Roderick, who’s 
a loony-doctor and nothing but a loony- 
doctor, however much you may call him a 
nerve specialist, discovered that there was 
a modicum of insanity in my family. Noth- 
ing serious. Just one of my uncles. Used 
to keep rabbits in his bedroom. And the 
old boy came to lunch here to give me the 
once-over, and Jeeves arranged matters so 
that he went away firmly convinced that I 
was off my onion.” 

“T see,” said Biffy thoughtfully. ‘The 
trouble is, there isn’t any insanity in my 
family.”’ 

“None?” 

_ Itseemed to me almost incredible that a 
fellow could be such a perfect chump as 
dear old Biffy without a bit of assistance. 

“Not a loony on the list,’’ he said gloom- 
ily. “It’s just like my luck. The old boy’s 
coming to lunch with me tomorrow, no 
doubt to test me as he did you. And I 
never felt saner in my life.” 

I thought for a moment. The idea of 
“meeting Sir Roderick again gave me a cold, 
shivery feeling, but when there is a chance 
of helping a pal we Woosters have no 
thought of self. 

“Look here, Biffy,” I said, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what. I’ll roll up for that lunch. It may 
easily happen that when he finds you are a 
pal of mine he will forbid the banns right 
away and no more questions asked.”’ 

“Something in that,’’ said Biffy, bright- 
ening. “Awfully sporting of you, Bertie.” 

“Oh, not at all,” I said. ‘‘And mean- 
while I’ll consult Jeeves. Put the whole 
thing up to him and ask his advice. He’s 
never failed me yet. All brain, that chap. 
His head sticks out at the back and he feeds 
entirely on fish.”’ 

__ Biffy pushed off, a good deal braced, and 
I went into the kitchen. 

“Jeeves,” I said, “I want your help once 
more. I’ve just been having a painful inter- 
view with Mr. Biffen.”’ 

“Indeed, sir?” 


i. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Tt’s like this,’’ I said, and told him the 
whole thing. 

_ It was rummy, but I could feel him freez- 
ing from the start. As a rule when I call 
Jeeves into conference on one of these little 
problems he’s all sympathy and bright 
ideas; but not today. 

_ “I fear, sir,’ he said when I had fin- 
ished, ‘‘it is hardly my place to intervene 
in a private matter affecting u 

“Oh, come!”’ 

“No, sir. It would be taking a liberty.” 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, tackling the blighter 
squarely, ‘“‘what have you got against old 
Biffy?” 

Coe isiry tee 

“Yes, you.” 

““T assure you, sir!’ 

“Oh, well, if you don’t want to chip in 
and save a fellow creature, I suppose I 
can’t make you. But let me tell you this. I 
am now going back to the sitting room, 
and I am going to put in some very tense 
thinking. You’ll look pretty silly when I 
come and tell you that I’ve got Mr. Biffen 
out of the soup without your assistance. 
Extremely silly, you'll look.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I bring you a whisky and 
soda, sir?” 

“No. Coffee! Strong and black. And if 
anybody wants to see me, tell ’em that I’m 
busy and can’t be disturbed.” 

An hour later I rang the bell. - 

“Jeeves,” I said with hauteur. 

DAN Get eee 

‘Kindly ring Mr. Biffen up on the phone 
and say that Mr. Wooster presents his 
compliments and that he has got it.” 


I was feeling more than a little pleased 
with myself next morning as I strolled 
round to Biffy’s. As a rule the bright ideas 
you get overnight have a trick of not seem- 
ing quite so frightfully fruity when you 
examine them by the light of day; but this 
one looked as good at breakfast as it had 
before dinner. | examined it narrowly from 
ney angle, and I didn’t see how it could 

ail. 

A few days before, my Aunt Emily’s son 
Harold had celebrated his sixth birthday, 
and, being up against the necessity of 
weighing in with a present of some kind, I 
had happened to see in a shop in the Strand 
a rather sprightly little gadget, well cal- 
culated in my opinion to amuse the child 
and endear him to one and all. It was a 
bunch of flowers in a sort of holder ending 
in an ingenious bulb attachment which, 
when pressed, shot about a pint and a half 
of pure spring water into the face of anyone 
who was ass enough to sniff at it. It seemed 
to me just the thing to please the growing 
mind of a kid of six, and I had rolled round 
with it. 

But when I got to the house I found 
Harold sitting in the midst of a mass of 
gifts so luxurious and costly that 1 simply 
hadn’t the crust to contribute a thing that 
had set me back a mere elevenpence ha’- 
penny; so with rare presence of mind—for 
we Woosters can think quick on occasion— 
I wrenched my Uncle James’ card off a 
toy aéroplane, substituted my own, and 
trousered the squirt, which I took away 
with me. It had been lying around in my 
flat ever since, and it seemed to me that the 
time had come to send it into action. 

“Well?” said Biffy, anxiously as I cur- 
vetted into his sitting room. 

The poor old bird was looking pretty 
green about the gills. I recognized the 
symptoms. I had felt much the same my- 
self when waiting for Sir Roderick to turn 
up and lunch with me. How the deuce 
people who have anything wrong with their 
nerves can bring themselves to chat with 
that man, I can’t imagine; and yet he has 
the largest practice in London. Scarcely a 
day passes without his having to sit on 
somebody’s head and ring for the attend- 
ant to bring the strait-waistcoat; and his 
outlook on life has bécome so jaundiced 
through constant association with coves 
who are picking straws out of their hair 
that I was convinced that Biffy had merely 
got to press the bulb and nature would do 
the rest. 

So I patted him on the shoulder and 
said, ‘It’s all right, old man!”’ 

“What does Jeeves suggest?’’ asked 
Biffy eagerly. 

“Jeeves doesn’t suggest anything.” 

“But you said it was all right.” 

‘“Jeeves isn’t the only thinker in the 
Wooster home, my lad. I have taken over 


your little problem, and I can tell you at 
once that I have the situation well in hand.” 

“You?” said Biffy. 

His tone was far from flattering. It sug- 
gested a lack of faith in my abilities, and 
my view was that an ounce of demonstra- 
tion would be worth a ton of explanation. 
I shoved the bouquet at him. 

anya fond of flowers, Biffy?” I said. 

“‘Smell these.” 

Biffy extended the old beak in a careworn 
sort of way, and I pressed the bulb as per 
printed instructions on the label. 

I do like getting my money’s worth. 
Elevenpence ha’penny the thing had cost 
me, and it would have been cheap at double. 
The advertisement on the box had said 
that its effects were indescribably ludicrous, 
and I can testify that it was no overstate- 
ment. Poor old Biffy leaped three feet in 
the air and smashed a small table. 

‘There!’ I said. 

The old egg was a trifle incoherent at 
first, but he found words fairly soon and 
began to express himself with a good deal 
of warmth. 

“Calm yourself, laddie,’”’ I said as he 
paused for breath. “It was no mere jest to 
pass an idle hour. It was a demonstration. 
Take this, Biffy, with an old friend’s bless- 
ing, refill the bulb, shove it into Sir Roder- 
ick’s face, press firmly, and leave the rest 
to him. Ill guarantee that in something 
under three seconds the idea will have 
dawned on him that you are not required 
in his family.” 

Biffy stared at me. 

“Are you suggesting that I squirt Sir 
Roderick?”’ 

‘Absolutely. Squirt him good. Squirt 
as yes have never squirted before.” 

“e ut ee es 


He was still yammering at me in a fever- | 


ish sort of way, when there was a ring at 
the front-door bell. 

“Good Lord!” cried Biffy, quivering 
like a jelly. ‘There he is. Talk to him 
while I go and change my shirt.” 

I had just time to refill the bulb and 


shove it beside Biffy’s plate, when the door | 


opened and Sir Roderick came in. I was 


picking up the fallen table at the moment, | 


and he started talking brightly to my back. 
“Good afternoon. I trust I am not 
Mr. Wooster!” 


I’m bound to say I was not feeling en- 
There is something | 


tirely at my ease. 
about the man that is calculated to strike 
terror into the stoutest heart. If ever there 
was a bloke at the very mention of whose 
name it would be excusable for people to 
tremble like aspens, that bloke is Sir Rod- 
erick Glossop. He has an enormous bald 
head, all the hair which ought to be on it 


seeming to have run into his eyebrows, and | 


his eyes go through you like a couple of 
death rays. 

“How are you, how are you, how are 
you?”’ I said, overcoming a slight desire to 


leap backwards out of the window. ‘Long | 


time since we met, what?” 


“Nevertheless, I remember you most | 


distinctly, Mr. Wooster.” 


“That’s fine,” I said. “Old Biffy asked | 


me to come and join you in mangling a bit 
of lunch.” 

He waggled the eyebrows at me. 

- ‘Are you a friend of Charles Biffen?”’ 

“Oh, rather. Been friends for years and 
years.” 

He drew in his breath sharply, and I 
could see that Biffy’s stock had dropped 
several points. -His eye fell on the floor, 
which was strewn with things that had 
tumbled off the upset table. 

“Have you had an accident?”’ he said. 

“Nothing serious,” I explained. “Old 
Biffy had some sort of fit or seizure just 
now and knocked over the table.” 

SCA Lites 

“Or seizure.” 

“Ts he subject to fits?” 

I was about to answer, when Biffy hur- 
ried in. He had forgotten to brush his hair, 
which gave him a wild look, and I saw the 
old boy direct a keen glance at him. It 
seemed to me that what you might call the 
preliminary spade work had been most 


satisfactorily attended to and that the suc- | 


cess of the good old bulb could be in no 
doubt whatever. 

Biffy’s man came in with the nose bags 
and we sat down to lunch. 

It looked at first as though the meal 
was going to be one of those complete 
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ET this large 35c roll of quality 

DUTCH BRAND Friction Tape 
for quick repairs on electrical appli- 
ances, tool handles, sports equipment— 
and first aid about the auto such as 
hose leaks, fan belt and wiring troubles, 
squeaks and rattles. A necessity about 
every house and car. 


Electricians, motor makers and big 
industries use tons of DUTCH BRAND 
Friction Tape—long recognized as extra 
strong, extra sticky, extra durable, water- 
proof and weather-proof. 


Mail your 25 cents with address and 
dealer’s name today. The large test roll 
you receive will convince you of its 
quality. Continue purchasing at your 
automotive, electrical, hardware or cycle 
dealer’s. 5c, 10c, 20c and 35c rolls. Look 
for the orange and blue carton with the 
checker borderand the Dutch Girl’s head. 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Mfrs. Dutch Brand Friction Tape, 
Rubber Cements and Motor Aids 


Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts. Chicago 


Add athousand miles to your tire service—make 
your casings safe 
by repairing the 
cuts and gashes 
with Dutch Brand 
“?-in-1”, the only 
ready and easy-to- 
use Cut Filler. No 
bother—just clean 
cuts and fill with 
this dense rubber 
compound. Large 
tube 50 cts. Mailed 
on receipt of price 
if your dealer can- 
not supply it. 


Gy 


DON’T CARRY BABY IN YOUR ARMS 
It’s not healthful nor necessary 
No need staying home because you have a baby. 


Go out often—auto rides, parks, picnics. Keep baby 
and yourself healthy by being in the open. 

“Kozekars"’ allow babies freedom and comfort. 
Beautiful and easy to wheel on the street. They carry 
babies in automobiles, trains, street cars, and have 
sleigh runners for winter use. Wonderfully useful in 
the home—no other infant’s bed is needed. Large 
as reed carriages yet not cumbersome; weighs 25 Ibs. 
and folds very small. 

Don't let anyone put you off. 
can’t show you “ Kozekars,’’ write us. 
interesting booklet free to mothers. 

r Twin and doll carriages also 


If your dealer 
Wonderfully 


COZY BABY CARRIAGE COMPANY 
902 13th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


aggravating aches and pains. Don’t exhaust 
your energy through hurting feet. Wear our 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
(Fully Patented) 
Write for free folder and testi- 
monials from doctors and users 


Heefner Arch Secvent Co., 291 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de- 
mand among professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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With the food value 


of whole wheat 


ERE is a dish, light as the morning and richly appetiz- 
ing, to bring enchantment to the breakfast table. 

Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, steam exploded to eight 
times their natural size with every food cell broken to make 
digestion easy. Vigor food with the lure of a confection. 

The flavor is like nut-meats. And the food value that of 


whole wheat with the vital elements, the minerals and bran 
that active adults and growing children need. 


You serve with milk or cream, or in bowls of half and half, 
and as a special allurement, with fresh or cooked fruit. 


Just for the joy of tt—try Quaker Puffed Wheat today. 
Puffed Rice, also 


Grains of rice, steam exploded like the wheat, 
an ideal breakfast dish, and at bedtime, too. 


Quaker 


W Quaker 
Puffed Wheat | 


Puffed Rice 
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frosts which occur from time to time in the 
career of a constant luncher-out. Biffy, a 
very C-3 host, contributed nothing to the 
feast of reason and flow of soul beyond an 
occasional hiccup, and every time I started 
to pull a nifty, Sir Roderick swung round 
on me with such a piercing stare that it 
stopped me in my tracks. Fortunately, 
however, the second course consisted of a 
chicken fricassee of such outstanding ex- 
cellence that the old boy, after wolfing a 
plateful, handed up his dinner pail for a 
second installment and became almost 
genial. : 

“T am here this afternoon, Charles,’ he 
said, with what practically amounted to 
bonhomie, ‘fon what I might describe as a 
mission. Yes, a mission. This is most ex- 
cellent chicken.” 

‘*Glad you like it,’”” mumbled old Biffy. 

“Singularly toothsome,” said Sir Rod- 
erick, pronging another half ounce. “Yes, 
as I was saying, a mission. You young 
fellows nowadays are, I know, content to 
live in the center of the most wonderful 
metropolis the world has seen, blind and 
indifferent to its many marvels. I should 
be prepared—were I a betting man, which 
I am not—to wager a considerable sum 
that you have never in your life visited 
even so historic a spot as Westminster 
Abbey. Am I right?” 

Biffy gurgled something about always 
having meant to. 

“Nor the Tower of London?” 

No, nor the Tower of London. 

“And there exists at this very moment, 
not twenty minutes by cab from Hyde 
Park Corner, the most supremely absorb- 
ing and educational collection of objects, 
both animate and inanimate, gathered 
from the four corners of the empire, that 
has ever been assembled in England’s his- 
tory. I allude to the British Empire Exhi- 
bition now situated at Wembley.” 

“ fellow at the club told me one about 
Wembley yesterday,” I said, to help on the 
cheery flow of conversation. “Stop me if 
you've heard it before. Chap goes up to 
deaf chap outside the exhibition and says, 
“Is this Wembley?’ ‘Hey?’ says deaf chap. 
‘Is this Wembley?’ says chap. ‘Hey?’ says 
deaf chap. ‘Is this Wembley?’ says chap. 
‘No, Thursday,’ says deaf chap. Ha, ha; 
I mean, what?” 

The merry laughter froze on my lips. 
Sir Roderick sort of just waggled an eye- 
brow in my direction, and I saw that it was 
back to the basket for Bertram. I never 
met a man who had such a knack of making 
a fellow feel like a waste product. 

“Have you yet paid a visit to Wembley, 
Charles?” he asked. ‘‘No? Precisely as 
I suspected. Well, that is the mission on 
which I am here this afternoon. Honoria 
wishes me to take you to Wembley. She 
says it will broaden your mind; in which 
view I am at one with her. We will start 
immediately after luncheon.” 

Biffy cast an imploring look at me. 

“You'll come, too, Bertie?” 

There was such agony in his eyes that I 
hesitated for only a second. A pal is a pal. 
Besides, I felt that, if only the bulb ful- 
filled the high expectations I had formed 
of it, the merry expedition would be can- 
celed in no uncertain manner. 

“Oh, rather,” I said. 

“We must not trespass on Mr. Wooster’s 
good nature,” said Sir Roderick, looking 
pretty pufi-faced. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” I said. ‘‘I’ve been 
meaning to go to the good old exhibish for 
a long time. I'll slip home and change my 
clothes and pick you up here in my car.” 

There was a silence. Biffy seemed too 
relieved at the thought of not having to 
spend the afternoon alone with Sir Roderick 
to be capable of speech, and Sir Roderick 
was registering silent disapproval. And 
then he caught sight of the bouquet by 
Biffy’s plate. 

“Ah, flowers,”’ he said. “‘Sweet peas, if 
I am not in error. A charming plant, 
pleasing alike to the eye and the nose.” 

I caught Biffy’s eye across the table. It 
was bulging, and a strange light shone in it. 

“Are you fond of flowers, Sir Roderick?” 
he croaked. 

“TWxtremely.” 

“Smell these.’’ 

Sir Roderick dipped his head and sniffed. 
Biffy’s fingers closed slowly over the bulb. 
I shut my eyes and clutched the table. 

“Very pleasant,” I heard Sir Roderick 
say. ‘‘Very pleasant indeed.” 

I opened my eyes. 

There was Biffy leaning back in his 
chair with a ghastly look, and the bouquet 
on the cloth beside him. I realized what 
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had happened. In that supreme crisis of | 
his life, with his whole happiness depend-. 
ing on a mere pressure of the fingers, 
Biffy, the poor spineless fish, had lost his’ 
nerve. My closely reasoned scheme hat 
gone phut. 


Jeeves was fooling about with the ge-| 
raniums in the sitting-room window box | 
when I got home. 

““They make a very nice display, sir,” |) 
he said, cocking a paternal eye at the things, i 

‘Don’t talk to me about flowers,”’ I said, _ 
“Jeeves, I know now how a general feels _ 
when he plans out some great scientific _ 
movement and his troops let him down at 
the eleventh hour.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“Yes,” I said, and told him what had i 
happened. | 

He listened thoughtfully. 

““A somewhat vacillating and change- i 
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able young gentleman, Mr. Biffen,” was 
his comment when I had finished. ‘‘ Would 
you be requiring me for the remainder of — 
the afternoon, sir?”’ |. 

“No. Dm going to Wembley. I just 
came back to change and get the car. Pro- 
duce some fairly durable garments which 
can stand getting squashed by the many- 
headed, Jeeves, and then phone to the — 
garage.” 

“Very good, sir. The gray-cheviot lounge | 
will, I fancy, be suitable. Would it be too 
much if I asked you to give me a seat in 
the car, sir? I had thought of going to 
Wembley myself this afternoon.” 

“Eh? Oh, all right.” 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 

I got dressed, and we drove round to 
Biffy’s flat. Biffy and Sir Roderick got in 
at the back, and Jeeves climbed into the 
front seat next to me. Biffy looked so 
ill attuned to an afternoon’s pleasure that 
my heart bled for the blighter and I made 
one last attempt to appeal to Jeeves’ bet- 
ter feelings. ; 

“‘T must say, Jeeves,” I said, “‘I’m dashed 
disappointed in you.” : 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that, sir.”’ 
“Well, lam. Dashed disappointed. I do 
think you might rally round. Did you see 

Mr. Biffen’s face?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then.” 

“Tf you will pardon my saying so, sir, — 
Mr. Biffen has surely only himself to thank — 
if he has entered upon matrimonial obliga- 
tions which do not please him.” 

“You’re talking absolute rot, Jeeves. 
You know as well as I do that Honoria 
Glossop is an act of God. You might just 
as well blame a fellow for getting run over 
by a truck.” 

“Yes, sir?” : 

“Absolutely yes. Besides, the poor ass 
wasn’t in a condition to resist. He told me 
all about it. He had lost the only girl he 
had ever loved, and you know what a man’s 
like when that happens to him.” 

“How was that, sir?” 

“Apparently he fell in love with some 
girl on the boat going over to New York, 
and they parted at the customs sheds, ar- 
ranging to meet next day at her hotel. 
Well, you know what Biffy’s like. He for- 
gets his own name half the time. He never 
made a note of the address and it passed 
clean out of his mind. He went about in a 
sort of trance, and suddenly woke up to 
find that he was engaged to Honoria Glos- 
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‘*T did not know of this, sir.’’ 

“T don’t suppose anybody knows of it 
except me. He told me when I was in 
Parise 

“‘T should have supposed it would have 
been feasible to make inquiries, sir.” i 

“That’s what I said. But he had for- 
gotten her name.” 

“That sounds remarkable, sir.” 

‘“‘T said that too. But it’s a fact. All h 
remembered was that her Christian name 
was Mabel. Well, you can’t go scouring 
New York for a girl named Mabel, what?” 

“‘T appreciate the difficulty, sir.” 

“Well, there it is, then.” 

““T see, sire? 

We had got into a mob of vehicles out- 
side the exhibition by this time, and, some 
tricky driving being indicated, I had to 
suspend the conversation. We parked our- — 
selves eventually and went in. Jeeves 
drifted away, and Sir Roderick took charge 
of the expedition. He headed for the Palace _ 
of Industry, with Biffy and myself trailing 
behind. 

Well, you know, I have never been muc 
of a lad for exhibitions. The citizenry 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
the mass always rather puts me off, and 
after I have been shuffling along with the 
. multitude for a quarter of an hour orso I feel 
-asif I were walking on hot bricks. About 
: this particular binge, too, there seemed to 
me a lack of what you might call human 
interest. I mean to say, millions of people, 
no doubt, are so constituted that they 
scream with joy and excitement at the spec- 
| tacle of a stuffed porcupine fish or a glass 
jar of seeds from Western Australia—but 
not Bertram. No, if you will take the 
word of one who would not deceive you, 
Hite Bertram. By the time we had tottered 
out of the Gold Coast village and were 
“working toward the Palace of Machinery, 
everything pointed to my shortly executing 
a quiet sneak in the direction of that rather 
jolly Planters’ Bar in the West Indian sec- 
tion. Sir Roderick had whizzed us past 
‘this at a high rate of speed, it touching no 
‘chord in him; but I had been able to ob- 
‘serve that there was a sprightly sportsman 
behind the counter mixing things out of 
-bottles and stirring them up with a stick 
im long glasses that seemed to have ice 
in them, and the urge came upon me to see 
‘more of this man. I was about to drop 
away from the main body and become a 
straggler, when something pawed at my 
coat sleeve. It was Biffy, and he had the 
air of one who has had about sufficient. 
There are certain moments in life when 
words are not needed. I looked at Biffy, 
Biffy looked at me. A perfect understand- 
ing linked our two souls. 
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Three minutes later we had joined the 
Planters. 

_I have never been in the West Indies, 
but I am in a position to state that in cer- 
fain of the fundamentals of life they are 
streets ahead of our European civilization. 
The man behind the counter, as kindly a 
bloke as I ever wish to meet, seemed to 
guess our requirements the moment we 
hove in view. Scarcely had our elbows 
touched the wood before he was leaping 
to and fro, bringing down a new bottle 
with each leap. A planter, apparently, does 
not consider he has had a drink unless it 
contains at least seven ingredients, and I’m 
not saying, mind you, that he isn’t right. 
The man behind the bar told us the things 
were called green swizzles; and, if ever I 
Marry and have a son, Green Swizzle 
Wooster is the name that will go down on 
the register, in memory of the day his fa- 
ther’s life was saved at Wembley. 

After the third, Biffy breathed a con- 
tented sigh. 

“Where do you think Sir Roderick is?”’ 
he said. 

“Biffy, old thing,’ I replied frankly, 
“Tm not worrying.” 

“Bertie, old bird,” said Biffy, ‘‘nor am I.” 

He sighed again, and broke a long silence 
by asking the man for a straw. 

“Bertie,” he said, “I’ve just remem- 
bered something rather rummy. You know 
Jeeves?” 

I said I knew Jeeves. 

“Well, a rather rummy incident oc- 
curred as we were going into this place. Old 
Jeeves sidled up to me and said something 
rather Tummy. You'll never guess what it 
was,’ 

“No. I don’t believe I ever shall.” 

“Jeeves said,’’ proceeded Biffy earnestly, 
“and I am quoting his very words—Jeeves 
said, ‘Mr. Biffen’—addressing me, you 
understand ri 

“T understand.” 

“Mr. Biffen,’ he said 
vise you to visit the 

“The what?” I asked as he paused. 

“Bertie, old man,’”’ said Biffy, deeply 
concerned, “‘I’ve absolutely forgotten!”’ 

I stared at the man. 

“What I can’t understand,” I said, “‘is 
how you manage to run that Herefordshire 
place of yours for a day. How on earth do 
you remember to milk the cows and give 
the pigs their dinner?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. There are divers 
blokes about the place—hirelings and 
menials, you know—who look after all 
that.”’ 

“Ah!’? T said. ‘Well, that being so, let 
us have one more green swizzle, and then 
pop off to the amusement park.’ 

When I indulged in those few rather bit- 
ter words about exhibitions, it must be 
distinctly understood that I was not allud- 
ing to what you might call the more earthy 
portion of these curious places. I yield to 
no man in my approval of those institu- 

tions where on payment of a shilling you 
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» ered round. I think they thought the girls | 
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are permitted to slide down a slippery run- | 
way sitting on a mat. I love the jiggle- 
joggle, and I am prepared to take on all 
and sundry at skee ball for money, stamps 
or Brazil nuts. | 

But, joyous reveler as I am on these oc- 
casions, | was simply not in it with old 
Biffy. Whether it was the green swizzles 
or merely the relief of being parted from 
Sir Roderick, I don’t know, but Biffy flung 
himself into the pastimes of the proletariat 
with a zest that was almost frightening. I 
could hardly drag him away from the whip; 
and as for the switchback, he looked like 
spending the rest of his life on it. I managed 
to remove him at last, and he was wander- | 
ing through the crowd at my side with 
gleaming eyes, hesitating between having 
his fortune told and taking a whirl at the 
wheel of joy, when he suddenly grabbed 
my arm and uttered a sharp animal cry. 

“Bertie!” 

“Now what?” | 

He was pointing at a large sign over a 
building. 

“Look! Palace of Beauty!” 

I tried to choke him off. I was getting a | 
bit weary by this time. Not so young as | 
I was. 

“You don’t want to go in there,” I said. | 
“A fellow at the club was telling me about 
that. It’s only a lot of girls.” 

“T want to see girls,” said Biffy firmly. 
“Dozens of girls, and the more unlike Ho- 
noria they are, the better. Besides, I’ve 
suddenly remembered that that’s the place 
Jeeves told me to be sure and visit. It all 
comes back to me. ‘Mr. Biffen,’ he said, 
‘T strongly advise you to visit the Palace 
of Beauty.” Now, what the man was driv- 
ing at or what his motive was, I don’t 
know; but I ask you, Bertie, is it wise, is 
it safe, is it judicious ever to ignore Jeeves’ 
lightest word? We enter by the door on 
the left.’ | 

I don’t know if you know this Palace of 
Beauty place. It’s a sort of aquarium full 
of the delicately nurtured instead of fishes. 
You go in, and there is a kind of cage with a 
female goggling out at you through a sheet 
of plate glass. She’s dressed in some weird 
kind of costame, and over the cage is writ- 
ten Helen of Troy. You pass on to the 
next, and there’s another one doing jiujitsu 
with a snake. Subtitle, Cleopatra. You 
get the idea—Famous Women Through 
the Ages, and all that. I can’t say it fas- 
cinated me to any great extent. I main- 
tain that lovely woman loses a lot of her 
charm if you have to stare at her in a tank. 
Moreover, it gave me a rummy sort of 
feeling of having wandered into the wrong | 
bedroom at a country house, and I was | 
flying past at a fair rate of speed, anxious | 
to get it over, when Biffy suddenly went 
off his rocker. 

At least, it looked like that. He let out 
a piercing yell, grabbed my arm with a 
sudden clutch that felt like the bite of a 
crocodile, and stood there gibbering. 

“Wuk!” ejaculated Biffy, or words to 
that effect. 

A large and interested crowd had gath- 


were going to be fed or something. But 
Biffy paid no attention to them. He was 
pointing in a loony manner at one of the | 
cages. I forget which it was, but the female | 
inside wore a ruff, so it may have been 
Queen Elizabeth or Boadicea-or someone | 
of that period. She was rather a nice- 


looking girl, and she was staring at Biffy 
in much the same pop-eyed way as he was 
staring at her. 

“Mabel!” yelled Biffy, going off in my 
ear like a bomb. 

I can’t say I was feeling my chirpiest. 
Drama is all very well, but I hate getting 
mixed up in it in a public spot; and I had 
not realized before how dashed public this 
spot was. The crowd seemed to have 
doubled itself in the last five seconds, and, 
while most of them had their eye on Biffy, 
quite a goodish few were looking at me as 
if they thought I was an important prin- 
cipal in the scene and might be expected 
at any moment to give of my best in the 
way of wholesome entertainment for the 
masses. 

Biffy was jumping about like a lamb in 
the springtime, and, what is more, a feeble- 
minded lamb. 

“Bertie! It’s her! It’s she!’’ He looked 
about him wildly. ‘‘Where the deuce is the 
stage door?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Where’s the mana- 
ger? I want to see the house manager im- 
mediately.” 

And then he suddenly bounded forward 
and began hammering on the glass with 


his stick. 
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with Cheese and 


To the busy housewife, a can of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti is the blessed assurance of a delicious, 
wholesome meal, perfectly seasoned and cooked 
—ready to heat and serve in just no time at all. 


Sp 


Tomato Sauce> 


The dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz. So 
is the Tomato Sauce. The cheese is a special Heinz 
selection. And the cooking, in the Heinz spotless 
kitchens, is in accordance with the recipe of a 
famous Italian chef. 


Your safe cannot— 


Send for this 
Free Book 


“Ready Records 
for Accounting” 


Shows better ac- 


counting equip- 
ment. Ask your 
stationer; if he 
hasn’t it, write us. 


National 
Cash Book No. 
654 
Cloth sides, 
gold stamped 
leather back and 
corners. Made in 
150 to 500 page 
sizes. Priced 
$2.50 to $5.00, 
according to size 

and capacity. 


this ledger can 


Your safe protects your business records 
against fire. This ledger guards them against 
an even more crafty enemy—wear and tear. 

Step into your stationer’s. Examine this 
wonderfully dependable yet not expensive 
record book. 

Whether you need a complete accounting 
system that is easily kept and gives all facts 
and figures for every business requirement 
—or a tiny personal memo book, a ledger, 
post binder, ring book, loose leaf sheets or 
business forms—you can meet your need in 
a National. The items mentioned are just 
a few of more than ten thousand in the 
complete National line. Many of these 
items have sheets or pages of Hammermill— 
the Utility Business Paper. 

NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St., Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St., Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


For your current or 


National transferred records 
Ring Binder No. Celtic Post Binder 
6408 


No. 9641 
Strong canvas 
sides, leather cor- 
ners, metal hinges. 
Enough post sec- 
tions included to 
give 4" capacity. 
Stocked in stand- 
ard sizes. 


From $3.30 to $5.20 
according to size. 


The handiest thing 
in the office. Heavy 
canvas cover. Oval, 
steel rings in 14" and 
1" capacities. Adozen 
sizes—end and _ side 
opening. Binders 
from $1.30 to $2.25. 


The Emerald 
Ledger No. 08941 


Steel frame—corduroy binding, with 
Red Texhide. Sure-fire mechanism, 
90% expansion for growing accounts. 
Good quality ledger sheets in various 
rulings. Three sizes. Complete outfit 
—hbinder, sheets and leather tabbed 
index—from $11 to $19.60, according 
to size and capacity. 


National Blank Book Company 
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AND BOUND BOOKS 
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“TI say, old lad ——”’ I began, but he 
shook me off. 

These fellows who live in the country 
are apt to go in for fairly sizable clubs 
instead of the light canes which your well- 
dressed man about town considers suitable 
for metropolitan use; and down in Here- 
fordshire, apparently, something in the 
nature of a knobkerrie is de rigueur. Biffy’s 
first slosh smashed the glass all to hash. 
Three more cleared the way for him to go 
into the cage without cutting himself. 
And, before the crowd had time to realize 
what a wonderful bob’s worth it was get- 
ting in exchange for its entrance fee, he was 
inside, engaging the girl in earnest conver- 
sation. And at the same moment two large 
policemen manifested themselves. 

You can’t make policemen take the ro- 
mantic view. Not a tear did these two 
blighters stop to brush away. They were 
inside the cage and out of it and marching 
Biffy through the crowd before you had 
time to blink. I hurried after them, to do 
what I could in the way of soothing Biffy’s 
last moments, and the poor old lad turned 
a glowing face in my direction. 

“Chiswick, 60873,” he bellowed in a 
voice charged with emotion. “Write it 
down, Bertie, or I shall forget it. Chiswick, 
60873. Her telephone number!” 

And then he disappeared, accompanied 
by about eleven thousand sight-seers, and a 
voice spoke at my elbow. 

“Mr.-Wooster! What—what—what is 
the meaning of this?”’ 

Sir Roderick, with bigger eyebrows than 
ever, was standing at my side. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ said. ‘‘ Poor old Biffy’s 
only gone off his crumpet.”’ 

He tottered. 

“What!” 

“Had a sort of fit or seizure, you know.” 

“Another!’’ Sir Roderick drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘And this is the man I was about 
to allow my daughter to marry!’’ I heard 
him mutter. 

I tapped him in a kindly spirit on the 
shoulder. It took some doing, mark you, 
but I did it. 

“Tf I were you,” I said, “I should call 
that off. Scratch the fixture. Wash it out 
absolutely, is my advice.” 

He gave me a nasty look. 

“T do not require your advice, Mr. 
Wooster! I had already arrived independ- 
ently at the decision of which you speak. 
Mr. Wooster, you are a friend of this man— 
a fact which should in itself have been 
sufficient warning to me. You will—unlike 
myself—be seeing him again. Kindly in- 
form him, when you do see him, that he 
may consider his engagement at an end.” 

“Righto,”” I said, and hurried off after 
the crowd. It seemed to me that a little 
bailing out might be in order. 


It was about an hour later that I shoved 
my way out to where I had parked the 
car. Jeeves was sitting in the front seat, 
brooding over the cosmos. He rose courte- 
ously as I approached. 
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“You are leaving, sir?” 
ey am.’’ ‘ 
“And Sir Roderick, sir?” ; 
“Not coming. I am revealing no secret; 
Jeeves, when I inform you that he and. 
have parted brass rags. Not on speakin| 
terms now.”’ | 
“Indeed, sir? And Mr. Biffen? Will yo 
wait for him?’ 
“No. He’s in prison.” j 
“Really, sir?” { 
“Yes. Laden down with chains in th’ 
deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat 
I tried to bail him out, but they decide. 
on second thoughts to coop him up for th| 
night.” 
“What was his offense, sir?”’ 
“You remember that girl of his I wa) 
telling you about? He found her in a tan) 
at the Palace of Beauty and went after he 
by the quickest route, which was via | 
plate-glass window. He was then scoope 
up and borne off in irons by the constabu 
lary.” I gazed sideways at him. It i. 
difficult to bring off a penetrating glance. 
out of the corner of your eye, but I man 
aged it. ‘‘Jeeves,’’ I said, “there is mor 
in this than the casual observer would sup. 
pose. You told Mr. Biffen to go to mA 
Palace of Beauty, Did you know the gir. 
would be there?” | 
TOY eS, Sitz” 
This was most remarkable, and rumm), 
to a degree. 
“Dash it, do you know everything?” 
“Oh, no, sir,’’ said Jeeves with an indul. 
gent smile. Humoring the young master. _ 
“Well, how did you know that?” 
“T happen to be acquainted with th 
future Mrs. Biffen, sir.” 
“T see. Then you knew all about tha’ 
business in New York?” 
“Yes, sir. And it was for that reasor’ 
that I was not altogether favorably dis. 
posed toward Mr. Biffen when you wer¢ 
first kind enough to suggest that I mighi 
be able to offer some slight assistance. ] 
mistakenly supposed that he had been 
trifling with the girl’s affections, sir. But 
when you told me the true facts of the case 
I appreciated the injustice I had done 
to Mr. Biffen and endeavored to make 
amends.”’ | 
“Well, he certainly owes you a lot. He’s 
crazy about her.’ a 
“That is very gratifying, sir.’’ * 
“And she ought to be pretty grateful to 
you too. Old Biffy’s got fifteen thousand 
a year, not to mention more cows, pigs, 
hens and ducks than he knows what to da 
with. A dashed useful bird to have in any 
family.” } 
wVYresycsirde q 
“Tell me, Jeeves,” I said, ““how did you 
happen to know the girl in the first place?” 
Jeeves looked dreamily out into the 
traffic. 4 
“She is my niece, sir. If I might make 
the suggestion, sir, I should not jerk the 
steering wheel with quite such suddenness. 
We very nearly collided with that omni- 
us.” : ' 
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That is how she comes to be in complete 
control of that section of the Department of 
Justice which has charge of the institution, 
the direction and the dismissal of all cases 
relative to the violation of the liquor laws 
and the smuggling of liquor, together with 
the deciding of all policies concerning them, 
as well as of all cases relating to corpora- 
tion, income and excess-profits taxes and 
excises of all kinds. And on top of it 
all—since she is a good speaker and some- 
thing of a curiosity—she is constantly and 
passionately urged to attend banquets of 
organizations all the way from Spokane, 
Washington, to Eastport, Maine, and 
speak for thirty minutes on any subject that 
can be barely outlined in a two-hour talk. 

As a speaker she is frequently something 
of a disappointment to some people; for 
she carries her courage with her and mislays 
it even less frequently than careful women 
mislay their purses. She had no hesitation, 
for example, in defending ex-Attorney- 
General Daugherty before large audiences 
when public sympathy, to put it mildly, was 
not with him. And she distresses the more 
ardent prohibitionists by refusing to join in 
the official chorus which declares that the 
prohibition laws are being more effectively 
enforced each day. 

“Two sorts of people have crept into 
the prohibition-enforcement ranks,’ says 


\ 


Mrs. Willebrandt. ‘Some are well-meaning, 
sentimental and dry; and they can’t catch 
crooks. Others are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing whose sole object is to clean up all the 
graft in sight; and they won’t catch crooks. 
These two classes have obtained their posi- 
tions because prohibition-enforcement offi- 
cials are largely appointed at the instance 
of senators, congressmen and political lead- 
ers in various states. The average senator 
or congressman recommends a man because 
he has been politically useful, or because he 
is an Anti-Saloon Leaguer, a confirmed dry 
or a widely known Sunday-school teacher— 
and none of these people make good de- 
tectives. When we throw politics to the 
winds and build up a force of officials who 
are trained detectives, and again throw 
politics to the winds and order them to go in 
and apprehend the biggest law violators 
they can find in their territory, and to get 
the big ones first, then the prohibition laws 
will settle into their natural relations with 
the other laws of the country.” 
Those who think there’s anything uncer- 
tain or coy about Mrs. Willebrandt or her 
remarks on prohibition enforcement need 
only to seek the opinion of some prominent 
bootlegger, who will frankly and profanely 
remark that if any real attention is paid to 
her ideas he will probably have to get a 
job driving a truck. va 
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a 
ade in the distant past by some prospector 
ad his pack train, and lasting unmolested, 
cept by deadfalls and seepage from the 
jowdrifts, throughout the years. A country 
hich towers above the mountains about 
, bare and gaunt and grim, like a surly 
lant above dwarfs, to be invaded only by 
shermen in search of the lakes which glis- 
n in every saucer of the mountains, by 
rest rangers, by sheep herders for the biz 
acking companies, taking their charges by 
‘ne thousands for a six weeks’ fattening 
rocess on the succulent grasses which 
pound for a time after the timber growth 
eases, by governmental hunters of preda- 
-animals, and others of their ilk. A 
ountry which is a thing of opposites, es- 
ecially to those who know it only through 
heir imagination. 
For to the ordinary person, timber line, 
r anything approaching it, brings immedi- 
tely visions of physical danger, of moun- 
ain lions hiding behind every jutting rock, 
ears wabbling forward to crush out one’s 
ife, wolves gnashing their teeth and the 
abled catamount doing whatever a cata- 
jnount is supposed to do, since, like the 
ory about the giraffe, there ain’t no such 
imal; to say nothing of rattlesnakes in- 
esting every cleft in the rocks, and with 
anything from tropical to arctic beasts of 
orey dogging one’s steps. 
The truth is far from the vision. The 
jountain lion is down in the aspens, waiting 
or a deer or hanging about the cattle and 
sheep being ranged in the mountains by 
watchful cowpunchers and herders, whose 
favorite remark is that ‘“‘mount’in lions 
ain’t nothin’ anyway; shucks, you could 
kill one of ’em with a club.”’ The cata- 
mount is yet to be seen, heard or cata- 
logued, while the wolf has disintegrated 
into the coyote, which spends its time, when 
not killing defenseless smaller animals or 
feasting upon those already dead, in howl- 
ing, screeching, dodging the poison and 
traps of pelt hunters and running from the 
scent of a human. The bears are in the 
berry brambles or service brush. The rattle- 
snake prefers more warmth than is afforded 
inthe bleak stretches of timber line and rises 
no higher than that area of comfort. 
“In fact, there is little more than an occa- 
sional mountain sheep, glimpsed for just an 
instant on a distant crag, the white flutter- 
ing of the imported and foolishly tame 
ptarmigan, the piping of curious ground 
hogs, regarding one from their rocky fast- 
nesses or wabbling across the road, the 
scampering of chipmunks, the sweep of 
the magpie and the cocky approach of the 
camp robber—these and the flowers, grow- 
ing and blooming as though fighting against 
time, the snowdrifts and the rocks and 
crags and wind and blue-green lakes where 
the trout leap; that is timber line, and the 


person who knows it carries a rifle only for’ 


the food it may bring him. There is:no 
beast to fear. But there is something else, 
something more overpowering; against 
which the human being is far more defense- 
less. It is the supernatural. 


A Creepy Country at Night 


One hears voices when one is alone in 
the high country—whispering voices. Or 
someone moaning. Or men talking not 
fifty feet away. But itis only the shivering 
of a half-foliaged pine, its trunk twisted 
and knotted and bunched with pitch, its 
branches extended away from the almost 
constant wind as though in pleading. Or 
the murmurings of a trickling stream, bub- 
bling down to a lake from a concealed 
snow patch far above. One steps hurriedly 
aside at the whirring of a rattlesnake, when 
he knows full well that it is only a grass- 
hopper trying its wings. Or halts at the 
scampering sound of a chipmunk, simply 
because it has been a sudden noise. 

For this is silent country, lonely country, 
where at night one sees meteors flashing 
across the sky, never visible to those in the 
lower altitudes, the ball white hot, the sparks 
trailing in a cometlike tail across the sky 
and so low that it seems that the dust 
would settle on one’s shoulders; where the 
sun. does not grow red with its sinking, but 
remains white-yellow to the very edge of 

hills, hovers there for an instant, then 
drops—and it is night; where the wind 


moans and circles, then blusters and roars, ' 


to sink into strange whinings and screech- 
ings, as of souls in torment, while the half- 
bare trees groan their agony and afar off a 
& 
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rock, loosened at the top of an enormous 
slide, starts downward with jolts and scrap- 
ings, gains the company of dislodged peb- 
bles, stones and bowlders, and then, like 
the snowball, growing in strength every 
moment, tears downward, to splash into a 
lake—and then, with the sudden dying of 
the wind, comes silence again. 

Silence until it seems that one can hear 
the stars twinkle, until one talks to oneself 
simply because everything is so silent, then 
hushes as a coyote, miles away, strikes a 
scent and signals to his pack, then, with 
his eerie companions screeching in return, 
goes onward. And silence again, and 
things all about—things which are nothing; 
things which haunt and follow and retreat 
and die, which assume strange shapes that 
become only trees when one approaches; 
things which are only loneliness and the 
imaginings of a brooding, majestic, beauti- 
ful country. And those who know it love 
it in spite of all that. 

But they don’t like to stay in it alone, 
once the sun begins to sink. For then 
there are shadows. The drifts assume 


shapes, surprisingly human, plastered as | 


they are in a perspective which seems only 
a short distance away, but which, owing to 
the clarity of the atmosphere, may be 
miles. An innocent stone across the gorge, 
shapeless in the daytime, becomes a hor- 
rible gargoyle; to. grimace and mock until 
the shadows block it out. The willows, 
fighting upward along the seepage waste 
below a glacier, become a herd of elk graz- 
ing, and one finds himself wondering why 
in thunder they never move. Creepy 
country. Like the sea. One never seems 
to know. 


Simple Rules of the Hills 


Nor is this merely a personal reaction. 
It seems to be the same with everyone who 
knows the land. Once upon a time I stood 
at timber line with George Kent Shuler, 
now state treasurer of New York. Mike, 
as he is known, has been a bit of an ad- 
venturer most of his life. He was one of 
the first to drive a motor car across Death 
Valley. He was at Vera Cruz with the 
Marines. He has fought spicks in the 
tropics. He was a major of Marines in 
France, and for what he did there got 
plastered with medals, including the Legion 
of Honor. 

As the sun sank, I asked him, “ Mike, 
how do you think this country would strike 
you at night?” 

“Don’t have to think,” came the reply. 
“T know. Had a touch of it one time out 
in Nevada. They had me staked out at a 
silver claim there—eight miles from town. 
Well, I stayed three nights. After that, I 
walked eight miles to work in the morning 
and eight miles back to town at night. 
That country had got me to talking to 
myself.’ 

Yet we both agreed, as we viewed the 
matter, that there wasn’t a thing of which 
to be afraid. The mountaineer needs to 
know but few rules. He needs no weapon 
unless it be a small rifle for equally small 
game, or a hunting knife, which is more of 
utility than anything else. Time was when 
a hunting knife was a thing of defense or for 
skinning game. Now it is a combination 
pocket knife, can opener, wood shaver, 
pitch cutter for the starting of a fire, bread 
knife and what not. There is nothing in an 
outdoor man’s kit more practical or more 
useful. 

But the old days in which the hunting 
knife filled in as a life-saver after your last 
shot was exhausted and the grizzly kept 
coming on are gone. There is always dry 
wood for a fire, in the deadfalls which 
abound everywhere, for trees struggle only 
so long at timber line, then die and tumble 
in the high winds which sweep, winter and 
summer, over the barren land. There is 
always pitch, bubbling from the trunks of 
living trees, which can either be picked off 
with the fingers or scraped off with a knife, 
and which will start a fire quicker than any 
paper ever manufactured. 

And if caught shelterless, it is possible to 
crawl under the heavy fronds of creeping 
juniper or low-slung branches of bent pines, 
and there sleep, at least»fitfully, with the 
certain knowledge that no wild beast is to 
attack one. Or’if lost, there is one sure 
rule—to find the first stream and follow it 
downward, and not go gallivanting from 
hill to hill with the hope of finding some 
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CWhen you build your‘little house o dreams” 


—let not the last be least 


Once upon a time not so very long ago, Jack and Mrs. Jack planned 
\ a cozy house high upon a hill—the kind we all hope to have some 
sunny day. 

They talked things over well —joyously discussed their future 
home into the wee sma’ hours. One day they proudly viewed the 
finished plans. They were good plans for a good home—what one 
expects and gets from a good architect. 

And so, the work began. Day by day the house arose in all its 
beauty—nearer and nearer came the completion of their happiness. 
At last they stood on the hill and viewed their “little house o’ 
dreams”— created. . 


er 
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They had dug deep in the ground and deep in their pockets for a good 
foundation. They had raised an extra loan to raise a good roof. They had hotly 
insisted on having a good heating plant. And plumbing? “Of course we want 
good plumbing” was their answer. 

And then one day, they came to the last thing on the list, and being last 
they thought it least—the hardware. They thought “we’ll save on the hardware 
—it’s not’so important.” To the admonitions of their architect they answered 
“No”. To the experience of their contractor they lightly snapped a finger. 

Now listen closely that you may know what happens when the last is made 
least—when good buildings fail to get good hardware. 


The doors were hung with two light hinges. They deserved three sturdy good 
ones. After awhile the doors began to sag and squeak and stick—a daily irritation. 

The locks —They looked about the same as good hardware. Poor locks often 
do—outside. But later their insides told a different story. They simply didn’t 
work without a fuss. The key would stick. The knobs came loose and, horror 
of horrors, the bright brass passed away. Rust and worn spots took its place. 

The windows—What difference does their hardware make? Ask Jack and wife. 
They can tell you much about the ill-temper of cheap pulleys — their flat re- 
fusal to raise and lower windows quietly, easily and obediently. And makeshift 
window lifts that tarnish; fasteners, that with a struggle, only partly fasten. 

And all through the house you will find it the same. 

Those lovely casement windows that stick—the tall and gracious French doors 
that sag—the cabinet doors that keep forever slyly opening —all so beautifully 
designed, yet a daily disappointment and aggravation because of hardware on 
which Jack and wife decided “to save a bit”. 

A ¢ ¢ 

To every sad story, there is a happy moral which you have no doubt guessed 
—which Jack and Mrs. Jack could now recite so well. 

It is—“Good Buildings deserve Good Hardware—Corbin”. 

True—isn’t it? So obviously true that we wonder why well meaning Jacks 
and wives fail to realize it until after they have finished building. 

Hardware that works willingly, doors that smoothly swing but 
never sing, locks that say “shut” and stay shut, windows that gladly 
tise on any occasion. 

Yes, good hardware—Corbin—serves silently and satisfactorily as 4 
do well trained servants. ’ 

Let not the last be least in your “house o’ dreams”. If it is to be 
a good building, it deserves good hardware—Corbin—nothing less. 


May we send you our interesting booklet called ‘‘Good Buildings Deserve Good 
Hardware’’? It is well worth reading if you are building or thinking of it. 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 
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After housework-a refreshing 
botile of health” 


You, too, will find that a refreshing bottle of 
milk leads to better health, more vigor, clearer 
blood and protection from sickness and disease. 


When you begin to tire, drink a bottle of milk, 
for in every bottle of pure milk there is life and 
health more abundant. 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. Bottled milk is clean and pro- 


tected. Be sure it’s bottled in 
Ka ike? Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 


st 
4 


Bottles—your guarantee of fud/- 
eid S| measure, and good evidence that 
your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MANvuFAcTURING COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


es wy pegs Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
Vanes _ the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


A Bottle of Milk 
A Bottle of Health 


Thousands of progressive dairy- 
men use our famous Poster on 
their wagons, windows and _ bill 
boards. Look for it. It identifies 
a dealer with honest-measure 
service. 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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habitation haphazard. Or if befuddled by 
a sudden realization of trouble, merely to 
sit down for a moment, pick up a handful 
of grass and run the blades, one by one 
through one’s fingers, by which time the 
brain is cleared and sensible thinking per- 
mitted. Or if on the upgrade, to remember 
that altitude is a hard master, that the 
lungs are working overtime, and that a slow 
pace is faster than a quick one, because the 
minutes pass rapidly when one sits down 
to rest. Or that camphor ice or a white lip 
stick, rubbed on the lips at the beginning 
of the hike, will prevent them from crack- 
ing or blistering from the sweep of wind or 
intense heat of fast-working breath. Or 
that the smaller the pack, the lighter the 
burden, and that a half hour of planning 
beforehand, with a view to what is to be 
eateri at each meal, does not consume so 
much time as a half dozen rest stops be- 
cause of a foolishly arranged burden. 

These and little else are the rules of the 
hills; granting, of course, that one knows 
that the temperature drops with practically 
every foot of rise in altitude; that night at 
11,000 feet is fully twenty degrees colder 
than at even 5000; that there is always the 
danger of storm or of high, piercing wind 
and that preparations should be made for 
it. But these are all merely natural rules. 
There is nothing in them that has to do 
with the fear which seems to invade one 
without one’s knowing why, especially 
when night comes in the high country. 

It’s the solitude, the loneliness, the aloof- 
ness of the hills as though they were back- 
ing away from you, resenting your inter- 
ference; the white of the snowdrifts. And 
again, the solitude and the loneliness. 
Because of this, the high country breeds a 
strange people, and to those who know the 
land, a meeting with a person touched with 
insanity is little to comment upon. It is 
merely a loneliness complex, and the very 
loneliness has given a surcease, for he has 
become happy through the very thing that 
has taken happiness from him. To a nor- 
mal person, he’s insane. To himself, he’s 
merely gained that thing which one craves 
so much when one strikes the barrenness of 
altitude—he’s found company. 

Company! Nor is it entirely a human 
trait. I have a giant police dog, afraid of 
nothing, it seems. In fact I have a smaller 
dog, a sort of roughneck canine general, 
which, when he sallies forth to look the 
town over, takes his big pal along to do his 
fighting when the opposition gets too strong; 
a dog which in town doesn’t seem to care 
much whether I am afoot or on horseback, 
regarding me with a sort of dog disdain as 
he busies himself with the multitudinous 
affairs of a canine existence. But when we 
go into the high hills, and the wind begins 
to whistle through the chinkings of my 
little log cabin, when the night birds begin 
to sing—and it seems natural that in that 
country there should be a bird which cries 
plaintively all night long—when the coy- 
otes howl over the ridge, old Rex lumbers 
to my side and licks my hands and snuggles 
against my legs. For he is lonely too. 


The Loneliness Complex 


Company! And the lack of it breeds in- 
sanity. There are still in these mountains 
men who went there years ago, men seeking 
gold, and who perhaps have found enough 
of it at least to furnish them a living from 
year to year. But to gain that livelihood 
they must remain there short summer and 
long, bleak winter—and the result is dis- 
astrous. Nor is it much better if there is 
another to share the months. 

“See that cabin up there?” said an old 
prospector on Strawberry Flats one day as 
we talked of this particular phase of things, 
and he pointed upward to a leaning, roof- 
less log structure, high above. “Fellow 
went in there about twenty years ago. 
Thought he’d beat the loneliness and took 
another man in with him. Hard winter 
that year. Along about February he came 
down—on some homemade snowshoes. 
Gave himself up. Killed the other man— 
couldn’t stand him any longer. Just too 
much of each other. Know how itis. Had 
to stay six months over by Craig with a 
fellow once. Snowed in. By the time we 
got out o’ there he’d read the Bible eight 
times an’ I’d pretty near memorized a 
whole mail-order catalogue just to keep 
from talking to each other. Nope, you 
can’t do without company and you can’t do 
with it. Funny that way, these hills, when 
they snow you in.” 

The result is that for the hill-billy, alonein 
the high fastnesses, there almost invariably 
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comes the time when he is granted imay 
nary company. Time passes and he begi) 
to talk to himself. More time goes bh. 
and he finds himself humanizing a chair - 
a table or the stove or his dog or a Pi 
ture. I knew one who talked by the hour ° 
a picture of a girl on a four-year-old cale 
dar, and buried with genuine sorrow t), 
untouched half of her when one day she fy 
on the stove and was semi-incinerated, 1] 
say nothing of old Crazy Bill Robinso| 
whom they found up Spring Gulch after ¢]; 
big snow three years ago, imprisoned } 
the drifts which had piled upon his eabi. 
with nothing left to eat but the tail of. 
mountain squirrel, out of which he hg 
figgered t’ brew a bit of soup, perfectly ; 
peace, perfectly contented, because h| 
mother had been there the night before ar 
told him that as soon as the snow went o 
she’s bake him a couple of cakes! 

It’s a loneliness insanity, harmless, diffe 
ent from any other sort of insanity that or 
could experience. A breaking of the min| — 
simply through the strange, supernatur, — 
air which seems to pervade everything an. t 
which at last attunes the human brain to — 
like condition. An insanity in which th — 
world becomes peopled with only those the| 
one desires about one, and a very happ | 
sort of a derangement it would seem g 
that. A humorous insanity to normal folk) i 
rather than a thing of which to be afraic! 
It is not at all unusual to see some grizzle_ 
man treading a high mountain trail, talkin’ 
and arguing at the top of his voice, swingin — 
his arms in gigantic gestures—the onl 
trouble being that he is talking to himseli 

One evening at sundown, for instance — 
Joe Mills, the brother of the late Eno 
Mills, the naturalist, was making a tri 
through the high hills, sleeping where dus 
found him; and on this occasion had dis 
covered an ancient discarded wagon, unde 
which he had lain down for shelter. Eyi’ 
dently other mountaineers had used th 
same haven, for cans were strewn about 
reminders of past meals, and the ground wa! 
smooth from blanketing. Joe reclined—. 
only to half rise in a listening attitude. 
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The Last of the Log Cabins 


““An’ I’m tellin’ you jest this,’’ came ‘ 
voice: ‘I’m tellin’ you thet it ain’t in the! 
ledge at all. What we’ve got t’ do is cross! 
cut through thet footwall, then drift on th, 
vein, an’ right there’s where we'll find om 
an’ plenty of it too.” : 

Then came silence. Joe awaited an an 
swering voice, but none came. He lookec 
out beneath the wagon, saw a pair of legs| 
looked higher and discovered one man, wh 
had halted there, apparently listening, a: 
though to an argument. Then the strangel 
exploded again, fist banging into oper 
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palm, asserting anew where the riches of his 
mine were sure to be found. It was a pros-| 
pector, talking to an imaginary companion| 
which loneliness had given. Joe grinned tc) 
himself, reached quietly backward, found) 
an empty tin can and threw it into the ait) 
so that it alighted practically at the pros- 
pector’s feet. Immediately the argument 
halted. The grizzled old veteran poked the 
can with his foot, backed away a few feet, 
regarded it again, then turned to his com- 
panion. 
“Funny about thet can, wasn’t it?” he 
asked. ““Humph! Funny about thet can. — 
Jest reminded me. Remember thet time| 
we was prospectin’ along Chicago Creek 
an’ we had to live on thet same brand 0’ 
beans for six months? Tough winter, thet 
winter. I rec’lect thet you wanted t’ follow _ 
up thet piece o’ float thet we found at th’ 
foot 0’ Devil’s Cafion, an’ th’ more I think 
about it, th’ more I figger we might’ve 
done better if we’d follered your advice.” — 
Then, without more ado, he returned 
to his original argument and walked on. 
Empty tin cans, dropping from the sky, 
were nothing in his life. He had more im- 
portant matters, like mines full of gold— | 
and ghosts. ’ 
But one by one these old prospectors are | 
passing. And with them is passing a thing 
that is little short of an art—a knowledge i 
which began with the founding of this coun- | 
try, grew, prospered, and then faded. I | 
refer to the art of building that typically 
American edifice, the log cabin. oll 
You'll find them dotting the high hills, | 
the only structures possible, for the roads | 
will permit little else, and as consistently 
falling to pieces, with now and then a col- 
umbine growing out of what is left of the 
sod roof, the chinking gone from between | 
the black logs and a snowdrift still seeping 
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ater from a corner where it has packed 
self within during the long months of 
inter, for spring does not come in the 
igh mountains until mid-June, summer 
‘oes not arrive until July, there is no at- 
umn, and winter blusters back again in 
jeptember. 

You'll find these rotting places every- 
there; but seldom, indeed, is it that you 
vill find a new log cabin. The art is dying. 
(ear by year those who know how to splice 
he logs, how to gauge by a glance which 
ree will form a good mainstay for the 
jeavy walls and which will not, how to 
raise, alone, logs many times a man’s 
yeight to the very top of a structure to 
‘orm the eaves and ridgepole—this knowl- 
sdge is nearly gone. I wanted another 
‘oom upon a cabin at timber line. It took 
yeeks to find the man who could build it. 
And when he finished his task, lonely, eager 
‘or lights and comforts again, he who once 
4ad trod every foot of the Rockies in search 
xf gold, at last to give it all up for a job at 
which he could make a living, he scrawled 
japon the fresh-hewed logs: “T. B. Puder- 
jbaugh built this cabin in this God-forsaken 
place, and he won’t build any more.” 

_ And that cabin is the only one to my 
\mowledge that shows new logs in a radius 
‘of twenty miles! The others are falling 
apart, with the flowers growing unnoticed 
in the sod which formed their roofs. 

| Unnoticed for tworeasons. First, because 
few persons pass them any more; second, 
because the true mountaineer is not much 
of a hand for flowers. The professional 
summer-resort guide can tell you the name 
of every bloom which crowds the snow- 
ioe in the summertime; he’ll even go so 
far as to tell you which is the boy flower 
and which the girl. But ask the moun- 
‘taineer the name of that little blue flower 
ore over beside those rotten logs and 
| 


ell inevitably reply: 

“T dunno. Jest some little blue flower, 
I guess.” 
_ True, he knows the columbine and the 
wild rose and the Indian paintbrush, or 
bloody nose as he calls it, and the fragile 
white of the strawberry, which blossoms 
bravely but rarely bears, even to the last 
strip where the wind-beaten pine struggles 
against wind and snow and altitude; but 
these are only four out of scores of varie- 
ties that flourish in every seepage-softened 
spot when the drifts go out. His mind 
simply doesn’t seem to run to flowers; 
they’re pretty and all that, and he likes to 
sweep them with a glance, but he goes no 
closer. He rarely picks them, simply be- 
eause he sympathizes with them; and per- 
haps, too, because he sympathizes he lets 
them alone in their every respect. But ask 
him what that rock is just ahead and he’ll 
tell you at a glance whether it’s ore bearing 
or not. 


When Off the Trail—Sit Down 


In fact, there is a different sort of wood- 
craft in the high country from-that-which 
exists in the lower altitudes... The moun- 
taineer may know how to guide himself by 
the North Star; but he doesn’t depend 
upon it any too much, because, if the day 
has happened to have been warm in the 
lower altitude, the scraggly mountain tops 
may be screened in fog that hides every 
star. He looks for no moss on the sides of 
trees, because the country is too dry for 

_that sort of thing. 

Nor does he follow the hundred and one 
other things that have existed so patently 
since the days of The Last of the Mo- 
hicans. He has his own particular little 
ways, and he uses them. 

The other day Jack Nankervis passed 
the house and sat on the porch to chat. 
Jack knows the hills; he’s lived them, al- 
eaten them. And I asked him a ques- 

ion. 

“Jack,” I said, “suppose you should be 
lost in the mountains, with fog everywhere 
and night coming on, could you get out? 
That is, of course, providing that you knew 
the direction you wanted to go?” 

Jack grinned. 

“T know what you’re driving at,’”’ he 
said—‘“‘these people that get lost and keep 
walking in a circle all the time. Well, they 
do it, don’t they? Yep,’’ he mused, ‘‘they 
all doit. Seems just human nature to start 
walking in a circle when you get lost. Now 
let’s see if I get that straight.’”” And he 
repeated the question, then rested his knee 
in his cupped hands. “ Well, I guess I’d do 
just about the same thing that I did when 
I got caught that way once. 


i 


’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“Jim Kent—think that was his name— 
and I were hunting deer over on Bear 
Mountain. Had plenty of time to get to 
Mill Creek and follow it down before night 
came on, but we hadn’t counted on fog. 
Know how it rolls up in the high country— 
you look up and think somebody’s set the 
mountain on fire and that the smoke’s com- 
ing straight at you, then you realize that 
it’s fog rolling up. Well, that’s the way it 
came at us. Had us caught before we could 
say Jack Robinson. And the first thing we 
knew I stopped. 

“*Jim,’ I said, ‘we’re going in a circle.’ 

“*No,’ says he. Then he gets down on 
the ground and crawls around on his hands 
and knees and then straightens up, sort of 
pasty-faced. ‘Jack,’ he says, ‘you’re right. 
You're right,’ he says. ‘I found our tracks 
not twenty feet away.’ 

“Well, that didn’t look any too good, 
especially with night coming on, so Jim 


and I jest looked at each other for a min- | 
ute. Then I says, ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘let’s sit | 


down,’ So we sat. 
“You see,” he continued, ‘‘that’s the 


first thing you want to do when you’re lost | 


in the mountains—sit down—sit down and 
think. Folks are funny about getting pan- 
icky when they’ve found out something is 
going to happen to ’em, especially in the 
high hills—and I don’t care how often 
you've been there. If you get a bad cold, 
it’s pneumonia and you’re going to die be- 
fore the night’s over—simply because you 
know you’re so far from a doctor. If you 


get a stitch in your side, it’s appendicitis, | 


and soon. You see,” he saidas he changed 
knees, “it’s because the fellow that goes 
into the high country knows the minute 
he steps in there that the hills have got the 
drop on him. They’re bigger than he is, 
and they can beat him if he don’t watch 
out. That’s what scares a fellow. It’s all 
right as long as everything goes nice and 
the sun’s shining, but when night sets in 
everything changes, and you don’t just 
know what to do about it. So, as I say, we 
sat down.” 


Losing Your Way and Your Head 


“That’s the thing to do—sit down; count 
to a hundred; or throw rocks; anything 
just to clear your brain. You’ve got lots of 
time. You’re going to be there a long while 
if you’re lost and a few minutes more or 
less don’t make much difference. So after 
a while I said to Jim, ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘the 
cardinal rule about finding your way out 
of the hills is to strike a stream and fol- 
low it on down, because sooner or later 
you're going to run into a house, simply 
because people have to have water and so 
they build their houses close to streams. 
That’s right, ain’t it?’ 

“Well, that sort of made Jim mad and 
he asked me if I thought he didn’t know 
anything about mountains. But I stopped 
him. 

‘““«Tust hold your hosses now,’ I says. 
‘We want to find Mill Creek, don’t we? 
Well, it’s a cinch we’re still on Bear Moun- 
tain, since we’ve been walking in a circle. 
Now, which direction is Mill Creek from 
Bear Mountain. East, ain’t it?’ 

‘**Of course it’s east,’ he says. 

““«Then just wait a minute,’ I answers, 
and gets up. A minute later I says, ‘Come 
on, Jim.’ And a half hour more we were 
on Mill Creek. 

“You see,” he continued with a grin, 
‘““there’s another infallible rule about the 
high country. That is that the wind, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, blows 
from one direction, from the top down; on 
this side of the range it blows from the 
west. Well, if the wind blows from the 
west, it’ll push things east, won’t it? Of 
course it will. So you’ll always find the 
branches of the trees pointing pretty near 
due east, and you'll find the roots of the 
deadfalls showing to the west, because when 
they’ve fallen, the wind’s pushed the tops 
of ’em in the other direction. So if you’ve 
got east and west, what more do you want? 
Or north and south; ’cause all you have to 
know is the general direction of the top of 
the range. But, you see, even Jim and I, 
seasoned as we were, had forgotten that, 
simply because we’d got panicky. Might’ve 
still been walking in that circle if we hadn’t 
sat down to think.” 

Which, however, is a thing seldom done 
by the inexperienced person lost in the hills. 
The first impulse is to rush on, to hurry 
before night comes, or to keep going ere 
possible rescuers give up their search. And 
there are only mountains, more mountains 
and more mountains, once one is crossed, 
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Carry it home ina 
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Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made for packaging ice cream, moist 
foods and liquids. 


Nave Tee Cream 
for Dinner Tonight! 


Please the whole family! Delight 
the kiddies! Serve ice cream the 
Sealright Way—cut it into attrac- 
tive, round slices. Much more at- 
tractive and appealing. 


Eat more ice cream! Carry it home 
regularly. Send the children for it. 
The more you'll eat the healthier 
and happier you'll be. Ice cream’s 
one dessert that cannot harm you. 


Just be sure the ice cream you buy 
is packed in sturdy Sealright Liquid- 
Tight Paper Containers—100% 
leak-proof, crush-proof, safe and 
sanitary; also more convenient to 
carry and keep, until served in at- 
tractive, round slices. Always ask 
for your favorite flavor packed in a 
Sealright. All convenient sizes, 4 
pint to a gallon. Many dealers 
have it already packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 9-A.K. 
Fulton, - N.Y. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under 3 4 
cold water spigot for a few seconds. Then Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull 
remove cover, press evenly on bottom of and Ordinary or Common Milk Bottle 
Container with thumbs, and 
attractive, round slices. 


cut cream in Caps and Sealright Paper Milk Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency 
identifies the dealer with Sealright 
Service. Look for it to be sure of get- 
ting ice cream and moist foods packed 
in accurate-measure, leak-proof Seal- 
right Containers. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Thirty Million People 


Between the Alleghenies 
and the Sea! 


That tremendous concentration of population, with 
its endless variety of needs and its immeasurable 
buying power, comprises the primary market of the 
manufacturers who have located their factories or 
warehouses at Port Newark. 


Where else in the United States is there an indus- 
trial development from which you could so quickly 
and so economically cover as extensive a market with 
your products—by rail, by motor truck, or by water? 
Study the emap reproduced below and observe how 
many of the greatest cities of the East lie within three 
hundred miles of Port Newark—and how many can 
be reached overnight by motor truck. 


This strategic position with relation to important markets 
is one of Port Newark’s many advantages. Its superior rail-to- 
water shipping facilities; its highly developed industrial sites; 
its favorable climatic conditions; its unlimited labor supply, 
and its low property costs—all must be taken into considera- 
tion together to really understand why Port Newark is rapidly 
becoming the most important industrial and terminal develop- 
ment on the Atlantic Coast. 


All the information you would need in considering Port Newark’s 
possibilities for your business is contained in the comprehensive 
free book “Port Newark.” Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Newark, N. J. 


Department of Public Improvements 


Port Newark is part of New York 
Harbor, It is only nine miles from 
the heart of New York City and 


De cee eee 


Well-paved motor highways con- re 

nect Port Newark with all of the 

important cities of the East. Most 
of the cities on this map 
are within overnight 
motor trucking 
distance of 
Port Newark. 


less than ten minutes 
~ drive from the busi- 
4 

sy, 


ness section of the 
city of Newark, 
New Jersey. 


\ 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of 
your book setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 


only something to lead one on farther and 
finally to 

The Rocky Mountain Ski Club holds a 
tournament on the Fourth of July each 
year at St. Mary’s Glacier, a bare fifty 
miles from Denver, yet thousands of feet 
above sea level. To it flood persons who 
have had but little experience in high al- 
titudes, and year before last one of these 
went fora little walk. They are still search- 


ing for his body in the hope of gaining a re-: 


ward offered by his family, but in vain. For 
the high country is greatly like the sea; it 
does not readily give up its dead. There 
are too many cliffs, too many crevices, too 
many rushing streams, hedged in to a point 
‘of invisibility by clinging willows in the 
summer, crusted twenty feet deep by drifts 


| in the winter, for searching to be made 
| easily. The unfortunate man had lost his 
| head, perhaps a quarter of a mile from his 


- sea: 


starting point. And then he did not sit 
down to think. 

Incidentally, in this case, another bit of 
woodcraft came to the surface. Posses had 
searched the hills in vain. And while they 
searched, I happened across Pete Sweeney, 
the ‘‘mayor”’ of Alice, a tiny town near the 


| glacier, sitting on the edge of a deserted 


cabin just below timber line. 
“Looking for the body, Pete?’’ I asked. 
“Nope,” he answered; “just thought 
I’d come over here and work my mine 
awhile. But,’’ he added as his keen eyes 


| swept the valley for a distance of some two 
| miles, “‘it ain’t anywhere around here.” 


“And how do you know?” 

Pete lit his pipe. Case 

“No magpies,” he answered. -“‘You’ll 
always find ’em by the hundreds* when 
something’s died.”’ 

Evidently Pete was right. For that was 
open country and the posses scoured it in 
vain, as they often do when the dread word 
comes filtering through the mountains of a 


| lost inexperienced person. 


Beaten by the High Country 


To repeat—the high country is like the 
immutable, mysterious, grudging of 
invasion; treacherous, petulant, yet calmly 
lovable and alluring, carrying one on and 
on, to enjoyment or oblivion as the ease 
may be. And when the news arrives, the 


| posses start forth with but little hope, for 


the quest is usually fruitless. 
Simply because, as Jack Nankervis said, 
the high country has the drop on its vic- 


| tim, just as the sea has the advantage over 
| the sailor who falls from his ship. There is 


the power of it, the overtowering strength 


| of the giant cliffs, the knowledge that in 


crossing a tremendous drift the added 
weight of a human being may cause that 
tremendous mass of snow to go plunging 
downward, .for in the spring especially, 
when all the mountains are shrouded in 
white, there is little way to tell which is a 
slide drift, or one that becomes an ava- 
lanche after a certain time of melting, and 
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which is a permanent one, lying in a cup ¢ 
the hills and, like the glacier of which i 
forms a miniature counterpart, movin 
slowly downward inch by inch and year bh! 
year. There is the insensate fear that thi. 
is the time when the high country will bea’ 
you, and once that impression become 
fastened in a human brain the mountain 
usually come forth a victor. a” 
Not so many years ago a man who ha 
lived in the mountains all his life starte: 
forth across them from my little town ti — 
see a friend ten miles away. In starting, hy 
made one mistake—that of not asking hoy — 
the snow lay in a certain stretch of timbe) 
some four miles long. He got into it anc 
there was nocrust. Theyfound his bodyfou) 
days later where he had floundered like th 
maddened thing he was, striving vainly 
and foolishly to go onward and failing t¢ 
turn back until his strength was exhausted | 
There he lay, face down in the snow. The 
hills had. beaten him, largely because his 
own mind had beaten him. He knew in his. 
heart that if those high hills once got hin, 
he was whipped. He knew that soft snow 
would sap his strength. And because he 
knew it, he had fought like a crazed thing, 
consuming the only element which could 
have saved his life. Calmness had deserted 
him. He had not sat down to think, 


Young Enough to Think 


And so, with this as the last experience, 
it brought a bit of a chill last spring, when 
from practically the same country and at, 
practically the same time of year, there 
came the news that a six-year-old child) 
from Denver had become lost in the high) 
country. Torches blazed that night, and) 
wearied men plowed the hills, the rocks. 
and brambles tearing at their rough boots. 
and heavy clothing—a search which tray-. 
eled for miles without results. But in its. 
fears, the posse had forgotten one thing—_ 
that this was a child, who did not know its. 
dangers, and therefore simply because it| 
did not realize might be able to think. 

Morning came. Gaunt-eyed men came’ 
straggling back toward town. And a half) 
mile from the city one of them halted, star-| 
ing with surprise. There, coming out of a 
gulley, was the youngster, apparently 
fresh, unhurt, not even frightened. 

“Fow—how on earth did you get through | 
the night?” the. searcher asked when at! 
last, his surprise over, he had gathered the | 
child in his arms and started toward town. 

“Oh, I just did what papa told mamma,” 
said the child quietly. ‘‘He told her when 
we went up there and she wanted to take a! 
walk that if she got lost to find a stream 
and follow it down. So when I got lost, I 
looked for a stream; ~but I couldn’t find | 
any because it was dark. And then I knew 
I couldn’t find any until morning, and I got | 
tired, so I just laid down under a Chris’mus | 
tree and went to sleep. Then I woke up 
this morning and came on down. What 
made you so scared when you saw me?” | 


2. 
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je men load our gear into the van, my ear 
uught the note of Irene’s car returning, and 
sen I opened the door she was already 
ling Stanley that her mission had been 
yecessful. 2 

+. had an awful time getting anyone,”’ 
jesaid. “They were just striking. But at 
st Gus himself come to the phone and I 
id him send over Vera to talk and it’s all 
ced. She and Clyde are together again 
qd they’re to park this side of a bridge 
here we both broke down one time, and 
ait till we come.” 

She seemed content with what she had 
ranged, and I wondered what new adven- 
are might be mine. But this was no time 
y ask. After cautioning me to retire once 
jore within the car she moved off with her 
usband, saying as she went, “ We couldn’t 
am the poor old fluff [sap] loose—he’s too 
elpless. Just a human blur {an unlucky 


” 


— 


_ The loading done, she returned, telling 
je to lie down on one of the couches and 
leep if I could. 
_ “We'll be about two hours getting to this 
lace where Vera’s to be,” she added as our 
ar moved off; ‘‘so take it easy, old boy. 
They haven’t yet got you inside looking 
jut, and we’re certainly going to fool this 
lick tonight by one clever switch. Tomor- 
‘ow he’ll be up in the air again. I hope he 
shokes when he gets wise.”’ 
| The kindly soul now seated herself on the 
ouch opposite me, and while I lay at ease 
the spoke again of our switch or deception. 
‘This Vera La Montagne is a good pal of 
mine ever since we was both out with the 
Sporting Paris Widows—that was before I 
kind of matured. She’s all white; she’d do 
murder if I told her to. So you stick by 
Vera. Then this husband of hers that is 
with her again, he’s a hell-diver [an 
aquatic bird]. He comes up for a spell and 
then goes under again. Just now he’s up, 
but he’s all right, at that, so take any steer 
he gives you. He plays the piano with Red- 
dick, and he’s some Humpty-Dumpty on 
it too. If that boy had kept up his music 
he’d be drawing top money. But he wants 
it to come easy. What he really aims to be, 
as near as I can dope him, is one of these 
entleman crooks. Anyway, you'll know 
now to handle him, and these two will put 
you on your way, especially Vera. The 
show’s working south and we’re working 
ag so pretty soon you'll be hard to 

n “4d 

_As I listened to the low murmur of her 
voice I was soothed to rest and presently 
lost consciousness. 

I awoke, aware that our rather bumpy 
progress had ceased. The thoughtful Irene 
had flung a rug over me as I slept, and I was 
again drifting off into a fantasy of unrelated 
visions when the door of the car opened and 
the good woman stood beside me gently 
twitching my shoulder. 

“All ready, Jas,’”’ she told me in hardly 
more than a whisper. I sat sleepily up, 
groping in the darkness for my hat. 
“Here!’” She handed the hat to me and 
clutched one of my arms as I stumbled 
away from the car. 

Once outside, the cool night air brought 
me awake and I was again alert. Our two 
vans were halted by the roadside and 
loomed ghostly in the moonlight filtering 
through the rising mist. 

_ “Fverything’s gone as per schedule,” 
said Irene, still in tones cautiously muffled. 
“Vera and Clyde are parked just ahead; 
I’ve put them wise and you'll be as safe 
with them as if you was in a church. We'll 
wait till the rest of the show gets by.”’ 

_ I now saw that other heavy vans lum- 
bered past us. There was something grim 
about these tremendous phantoms looming 
briefly out of the darkness, a shrouded form 
crouched dimly at the wheel of each. They 
were like monsters from an old day search- 
ing under cover of night a fresh lurking 
place, or, more terrifying, the caravan of an 
invading army that day would reveal in- 
trenched somewhere. At the moment I felt 
little zest for this new adventure; the 
ghostly procession seemed to rumble the 
most sinister portents. I would have been 
glad to stay by the Hamburger Queen and 
let Meigs do his worst. It was now, I be- 
lieve, that I felt the first great letting-down 
from my falsely stimulated elation. There 
in the mist I had, I think, my first glimmer- 
ings of an,ineluctable and all too devastat- 
ee certainty that was presently to lay me 
ow. 


THE SATURDAY 


, HOW COULD YOU! 


(Continued from Page 30) 


As we waited three muffled figures ap- 
proached, and while I speculated if any one 
of the three could be Meigs, my hand was 
being shaken by James, Roswell and Stan- 
ley. ‘“‘Good luck, old boy!” they hoarsely 
whispered, and James warmly admonished 
me, ‘‘Never lay down your hand; keep on 
rising just as if you were in possession of 
them.”’ 

I thanked the loyal fellows for their help 
and, the vans seeming all to have passed, I 
was conducted by Irene to a darkened car 
farther up the road. 

Two heavily wrapped forms occupied the 
front seat of this, and to these my guide 
presented me. Vera, who apparently drove, 
briefly flashed a small light over my face, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Hello, pop! Climb in back and 
cover up with those rugs and coats.’”’ Her 
husband, Clyde, after a nod to me, had 
engaged Irene in talk. 

“I’m hep [helpful], he at length told 
her. ‘‘We’ll have him setting pretty—see 
what I mean?” 

Irene now came to shake my hand, say- 
ing, with a faint flash of her gayety, 
“Don’t forget your little school friend, Jas.” 


Eagerly I sought to let her know that | 


through all my days she must be a lovely 
memory, but at this moment of our actual 
parting I found I was oddly affected by an 
incoherence of speech—a disability from 
which I rarely suffer. I yearned to utter so 
many fine, warm, queer things that sud- 
denly overran my mind in the rankest dis- 
order as this woman enfolded my hand in a 
gentle but stirring clasp. Yet I made a 
mess of it. 

“‘T am sure ’.T mumbled, and broke 
off in a confusion that I could feel hot in my 
face. I wanted to say she would ever to my 


| 
| 


last moment—until darkness came over the | 


sight of the fallen warrior—be a trove of 
memories all golden, things light and with 
wings, to be endlessly cherished. But I said 
nothing of the sort and felt myself shrug 
with disgust at what I did say—some futile 
try at her own airy style to the effect that 
our act would have stood them on their feet 
had we been let to continue it in one or even 
in two. ‘‘We could have had all the books 
we wished on the big time,” I assured her 
with this assumed lightness. 

“Right you are, Jas,” she replied. She 
strengthened her clasp on my hand. “Do 
you know what you are, Jas? You are just 
a wistful old beareat. But don’t let down. 
No matter if you happen to strike a sour 
note, keep on with the music. Maybe we'll 
team up again sometime. I hate to trust 
you out of my sight; but you may make 
the grade, at that. Even a blind hog gets 
an acorn now and then.” 

“Thank you,’ I stupidly said, and saw 


her great dark outline fade into the mist— | 
as if this alone could fittingly embraee her. | 


Our own lights flashed on and with no 
other word we took the road. There were 
rugs and coats cluttered about my feet; ad- 
justing some of these to protect me from 
the damp air I relaxed with a bag for a pil- 
low, saying to myself perfectly what I 
should have said to the Hamburger Queen. 
I said it over and over until my tired mind 
revolted and my half-dreaming reverie be- 
came oddly filled by concepts of pure di- 
mension wholly dissevered from substance 
and even from shape. I pictured vastness 
as tangible and endowed it with a native 
nobility. I thought of beautiful great 
shapes waveringly vague, tremendous 
phantoms of loveliness at last defining 
themselves against their background of a 
golden mist. 

Then the brute male in me grew lawless. 
I saw myself no longer plain, dull, elderly, 
but a handsome, dashing gallant, a verita- 
ble Addison Simms, not only successful but 
famous, widely respected as he whose name 
I had so clumsily chosen, one in whose near 
presence women might feel troubled, at 
least beyond a calm that would permit them 
to call him a wistful old beareat; one, in 
short, with a magnetic personality whose 
power over such as won his notice would be 
found all too plausible by casual reporters. 

This, to be sure, was lunacy, yet of a not 
unfamiliar type. Has not each of us his own 
secret Addison Simms—even the most 
humble-minded his conquering other self 
who again and again he stubbornly asserts 
he truly is, and never so brazenly as in the 
face of icy frustration? Now in a lawless 
interlude I was this superb other self. Yet 
these lifting raptures so quickly fade; pres- 
ently I drowsed, thinking to the last of large 
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FOR GREATER 


POWER 


‘Team Mates for Transmission 


‘1 K JHEREVER belt pulleys are used, shaft hangers 
are used. These two are inseparable team mates 
of mechanical power transmission. 


The hanger supports the turning shaft which transmits 
power through pulley and belt to the machine. It must 
be strong and rigid to keep the shaft in alignment and re- 
sist the shocks of service. 


The pulley must be light enough to add no avoidable 
dead weight to the load, yet strong enough for every 
reasonable requirement; it must grip the belt firmly. 


In “‘American”’ Pressed Steel Hangers and Steel Split 
Pulleys, these fundamentals are present—these and 
others—if it were not so there would not be more than 
six million of these pulleys transmitting power in thou- 
sands of plants all over the world; nor could so compre- 
hensive a guarantee go with every hanger and pulley that 
leaves the factory. 


Yet not all the features of these two ‘‘American”’ products 
are those of utility. A glance by the casual observer dis- 
covers in them another attribute sought by the modern 
shop executive —a fine, clean-cut, thoroughbred appear- 
ance that adds a morale-building element to any shop. 
Workmen take pride in equipment that combines good 
looks with performance. 


When you buy pulleys or hangers, protect your invest- 
ment by the ‘‘American’’ guarantee. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Pressed Steel Shaft. Hangers, and 
Pressed Steel Shapes 


42 00 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A nearby distributor has American Pulleys and Hangers in stock. 
| For complete list, see MacRae’s Blue Book, 
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Screw-driver blade 
Sy —long reach 


Countersink for 
screw-heads 


Blade for 


small screws 


Socket for 
Nuts—5/16" 


Hex. 


Reamer to 
enlarge 
holes 


Wire 
Bender 


| for loops 


““Yankee’’ 
Ratchet 
Tool Holder 
with 
attachments 


Radio Tool 
Set No. 105 


“YANKEE” 
RADIO TOOLS 


These special tools make radio jobs 
easy. Slip the right attachment into 
chuck of ‘‘Yankee” Ratchet Tool 
Holder, and you can do any radio 
work. Do it quicker, too, and better. 


Blade for 
heavy 
screws 


Wrench for \ 
square or 
hex. nuts 
and jacks 


The tool countersinks, reams, runs 
up nuts, drives screws. A touch on 
Ratchet Shifter gives you right- or left- 
hand ratchet; or rigid adjustment. 


For drilling, you’ll find the 
‘*Yankee’’ Radio Drill No. 1431 the 


exact tool you need. Capacity ss inch. 


‘For changing hook-ups; for 
repairs; for building new sets; 
‘Yankee’? Radio Tools are time- 
and trouble-savers. They’re mighty 
convenient also for many jobs about 


the house. 
““Yankee”’ Radio Tool Set No. 105—Ratchet 


Holder and 9 attachments. Price $3.25 


“Yankee’’ Drill No. 1431—Special Radio 
Chuck, capacity 9/32’ diam. Price $3.00 


Your dealer can supply you. 
Write us for FREE ‘‘Yankee’’ Tool Book 


NortuH Bros. Mra. Co., Philadelphia, U. §. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanica 


Radio Drill 
No. 1431 


| in believing the things would fit me. 
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and noble shapes. I thought of the splen- 
did great drum—of the Rocky Mountains— 
of Irene Wisenheimer. 

Again I was brought from sleep by the 
kind hand of a woman on my shoulder. The 
car had stopped and my eyes opened to 
the friendly face of Vera, whostood beside it. 
““Are you all right, pop?”’ she inquired. I 
assured her that I had rested well. Moving 
to descend from the car I heard her counsel 
me to remain where I was. ‘‘Stick there,” 
she said, “till Clyde gets the tent up. Then 
| we’ll fix you out with a new make-up. It’s 
better to change because your gentleman 
| friend back there’’—she gestured signifi- 
cantly over her shoulder—‘‘must be wise 
to this one.”’ 

I thanked her and settled back in the car 
as she bade me, observing that her husband 
was busily fixing a sheet of canvas from the 
car’s top to the ground. He seemed a per- 
sonable youth in a cap and rough sweater, 
and was wholly absorbed in his task. Vera, 
enveloped to the chin in a coat of rich fur, 
was now removing chests and bags from the 
running board and rear of the car and plac- 
ing them within the canvased inclosure. 
Looking out about us I observed the pale 
fires of dawn to light a busy scene. On every 
hand vans were unloading and near us an 
immense tent was being raised into posi- 
tion by men who chanted at their work, while 
several lesser tents were already erected. 

One of the largest vans stood broadside 
to me and across it in great letters of gold 
on a dull-red ground ran the inscription 
Gus Reddick’s All-Star Theatrical Aggre- 
gation. In smaller letters beneath were the 
words, Living Actors in Latest New York 
Drama Successes. , 

On several occasions Mrs. Copplestone 
and I had gone to the city to witness emi- 
nent players in Shaksperean réles, but I had 
never, to my knowledge, seen a late New 
York success. Now I was not only to see 
many but I had actually crossed a boundary 
into that magic world beyond the footlights. 
All about me living actors were engaged in 
driving stakes or hauling on ropes to elevate 
sheets of canvas, and I presently threw off 
my dejection. I was one of a band of stroll- 
ing players, mountebanks, drolls, mimes, 
merry andrews, and I reflected a pretty 
while upon the new excitements doubtless in 
store forme. A number of the artists pres- 
ently began to erect, at the still open end of 
the big tent, a platform or stage upon which 
I divined they would later perform. 

Clyde, having finished the canvas struc- 
ture of which our car formed a side, opened 
several of the bags within it and now called 
tome. Descending, I saw that he held some 
clothing before him as he ran his narrowed 
eyes over my form. 

“These ought to do,’’ he said, and while 
my glance questioned him he continued 
“Now, pop, get out of the Tad production 
and put these on,’’ at the same time laying 
the garments he held on a folding chair and 
leaving me to change. 

The suit he offered me I saw would be 
one of his own. Assuredly it was not one I 
would have chosen for myself, a thing of 
striking black-and-white checks with a 
short belted coat that gave the whole an 
air of frivolity. I reflected as I changed, 
however, that it would inevitably disguise 
me to all who had associated me with sober 
attire, and I saw that Clyde had been right 
In 
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addition to the clothes, he had also laid 


| out a shirt of loud stripes in lavender 


together with a collar and a strikingly 
scarlet cravat. 

Completely dressed in this noticeable 
raiment I stood looking down at myself 
with mingled emotions when Clyde raised 
the tent flap and entered, followed by Vera. 
Both exclaimed at the change wrought in 
my appearance, and Vera remarked, “ Pop, 
if your camera-eye friend met you now he 
wouldn’t know you from a bar of soap.” 

“Wait till you see the thatch, though,” 
urged Clyde, who had brought, I saw, a 
wig. It was a blond wig, rather long and 
wavy, and the good chap proceeded to pull 
‘it over my skull, after which he arranged 
the hair about my ears and above my brow 
in such a manner as to deceive, I thought, 
the keenest eye. 

Vera, who had watched the process, now 
took a hat from an open trunk and fixed it 
to my head. It was a flat-crowned straw 
hat with a band of three lively colors, a 
hat such as Meigs might have selected for 
himself. Indeed my whole appearance, I 
saw, would rather suggest his own-—one of 
fate’s little ironies, I thought. 

“Perfect!” cried Vera, standing off to 
view me, then coming to tilt the hat to 
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ever so slight an angle. ‘Pop, you aren 
a leading juvenile, if anyone should ; 
you. Ain’t he, Clyde? All he needs j 
stick and yellow gloves and a field glis 
over his shoulder, and he could walk on, 
the big race scene. But you are sure gol 
to remain at liberty, pop, as we say in 1 
profession.”’ 

“He looks a million to me,” agre 
Clyde, favoring me with another criti) 
survey. “‘‘But the cook tent is open. Le 
go tune in with the good old catfish a 
cornbread.” 

The three of us were presently seated . 
one of the larger auxiliary tents partaki’ 
of an appetizing breakfast, though ¢) 
particular edibles named by Clyde we 
not served. ; 

The latter was still in cap and sweat 
but Vera had doffed her splendid fur eo) 
and revealed a gown of ruby lawn that er — 
phasized her dark beauty. For the wom; — 
was beautiful with her stormy eyes ai 
delicately modeled contours of face a) 
form. Her dusky hair was short and curk| _ 
closely to her small head, which toss) 
freely as she talked, suggesting a person _ 
independent judgments. >| 

She was not, to be sure, of Irene’s strj) 
ing loveliness, lacking her gracious amp) 
tudes and robust frame, yet she had h 
own merit. 

As we ate we were joined by oth 
artists, who sat about the long crude tab] 
and from the talk I learned that this beir. 
Sunday, our dramatic performance woul 
give place to a sacred concert. I sa 
quickly that my attire excited no commer 
among these people, who were all given {| 
curiousness of dress and ornament; m| 
own suit was but a device of protectiy 
coloration. i} 

To our fellow artists Vera presented r 
as her cousin, Hector Montague, and one 
them, a sad-eyed man of middle ag) 
wished to know if I were any relation to 
certain Musical Montague. 

“No, Hector is not the same family g 
that pickled walnut,”’ Vera quickly replie| 
for me. |: 

“He may be all you claim,” rejoined th 
speaker—who was rather more soberl 
garbed than his fellows and seemed, indeec| 
to have long lived a life of genteel poverty-| 
“but all the same he has saxoed his way t 
top money. He had forty weeks with th 
Real Guys Company last season, and he’! 
got a park job for all this summer.” 

“T can see him from here,’”’ remarke 
Vera severely and with one of her emphati 
head-tossings. “That big quince three 
sheeting himself all over the place!” 

“Top money, just the same, dearie,’ 
replied the other. I thought his addres 
offensively familiar, but no one else seeme 
to, and he was presently complaining tha 
recent audiences had not applauded hin 
with the right fervor. “I got a good lineo 
stories, most of them clean,’’ he submitted 
“but they don’t seem to get my stuff.” 

He was here annoyed by the languic 
drawl of a dashingly handsome youth ai 
the lower end of the table who interposec 
“They might get it if it was yours.” 

“Say not so, Lucile,” acidly returned the 
other. “I originated every gag and bit o! 
business I use.” 

“Possibly, possibly,” retorted the caustic 
youth as he carelessly held up a hand and 
seemed to scrutinize his polished nails, 
“but I'd never have taken you to be that 
old. They were having to beg bows for a 
lot of your stuff when the elder Booth was 
in his cradle.” 

“Back up, Claude, or you’ll meet 
Number Nine at: the grade crossing,” 
replied the sad-eyed man in a surprisingly 
good-natured tone, for it was plain the 
younger chap had sneered at him. “And 
kidding aside, I’ll wise you to what’s jolted 
our profession. It’s the movies. We get 
over all right, but the folks out front don’t 
make the old-time fuss because the movies 
have got ’em mitt-bound.”’ 

“Right you are, Sam,” agreed another 
artist, who had not yet spoken. ‘‘ At that 
last town we played there was hicks that 
thought all shows was screen shows and 
had never heard of talking actors. They 
didn’t seem to get the idea at all.” 

This, to me, cryptic talk was interrupted 
by the approach of one whom Vera an- 
nounced with “Enter the big boss, 
smiling.” 

“Good morning, children,” the new 
arrival greeted cheerfully. ‘‘This here is 
one tent show where the turn-up is always | 
good at mealtimes.” And he laughed | 
huskily at his own speech. | 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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LEA! Baek 


There is enough spring for comfort 
and no tiring oscillations 
of the foot bones 


Feet will get tired, but how quickly and how 
much is largely a matter of the soles on your 
shoes. Anything that produces constant and ex- — 
aggerated play of the foot bones brings on foot 
exhaustion, while stretching soles, turning up 
at the sides, result in foot distortion. Both are 
nerve-rackers—health-pinchers. 


Leather soles hold the feet firm and straight as 
Nature intended—health’s way. They are restful, 
keeping the feet cool in summer and warm in 
winterand free from annoying, sweaty, blistering 
tendencies. These things are important enough 
towarrantinsisting on leather*soles for the entire 
family. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS, Inc. 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


*Leather is fibrous with millions of tiny nostril- 
like air spaces which inhale and exhale with 
every step. This allows the feet to breathe. 
Air is also a non-conductor of heat, hence 
with leather soles your feet are cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Now he’ll have to go into his dance,” 
remarked the sad-eyed Sam. ‘“‘ You can’t 
hardly call it a talking act, because that’s 
the only line he’s got.” 

“Kid me, children; kid the old man 
along!’’ replied the newcomer in the same 
husky rich tone as he took a seat next to 
Vera. He was thickly built with a great 
round chest and a heavy beardless face 
tanned and mottled. His dark wiry hair 
stood up from a low brow, his eyes were 
but small shrewd gleams set deep in the 
encroaching flesh, and the collar of his 
white shirt fell back to reveal a massive 
neck. 

“Gus, shake hands with my cousin, 
Hector Montague,’ said Vera, and the 
other cordially did so, saying, “In the 
profession, too, I see,”’ as his little eyes ran 
me over. 

“‘T have had a short season with the 
Wisenheimers, of the Burke Carnival,” I 
answered. 

‘Sure, they’re all Wisenheimers with 
that outfit,’ he remarked as he fell to his 
breakfast. ‘‘I wish they’d quit dutching 
my route.” 

‘Hector is resting just now,” Vera said, 
and the talk was diverted from me by the 
handsome youth, who still lingered at the 
end of the table. 

“Mr. Reddick, just because I have a 
frock coat and a gray wig is it fair to make 
me play lawyers and ministers all the time? 
Don’t I get a chance at the real gravy?” 

“But you’re learning your art, my boy, 
don’t forget that. And try to make your 
bits stand out. That’s the way I got my 
start. Inever measured a part’s importance 
by its sides. I’d study, study—see what I 
mean—work and then work, even on a bit 
part. I pledge you my word it ain’t the 
size that counts. How about it, Mon- 


tague?’’ he demanded, turning to me. 
“Vergil toiled seven years on his 
Georgics,” I replied, ‘‘yet they could 


doubtless be printed in as many newspaper 
columns.” 

“There you are, Claude. Seven years 
this guy worked till he made his hit. And 
you with the show seven weeks and ex- 
pecting to hog all the fat. You trust your 
Uncle Gus, boy.” 

“Eiven with a small part,” I suggested, 
“one is constantly surprised to find new 
points that may be elaborated. I have 
built up parts in my time in a quite 
astonishing way.” 

Mr. Reddick attempted to comment on 
this, but, his mouth being full at the mo- 
ment, he merely waved to the young 
aspirant that he should note my cor- 
roboration. 

Presently when he could speak he said, 
““T got a repertoire that’s a liberal educa- 
tion to any young actor that will take his 
work seriously—see what I mean?”’ 

I asked if the repertoire comprised 
Hamlet, this being the last play I had 
witnessed. 

“Not in the sticks,’ Mr. Reddick 
answered. ‘“‘The fact is, I have to meet 
the rabble halfway.” 

““T dare say, however, your repertoire 
includes (dipus Rex,’ I said, recalling the 
production of this noble work by our 
senior dramatic association. 


“T didn’t quite get the name,” replied 
my host. “Is 1t a hit?”’ 
““One of the greatest,’ I replied. ‘“‘Cidi- 


pus Rex has won the plaudits of the world’s 
greatest critics. It is a masterpiece, a 
sure-fire hit, as we say in the profession.” 

Mr. Reddick seemed to search his mind 
in some perplexity. ‘‘Funny—and I get 
Billboard and Variety every week too. 
I can’t remember anything about this Rex 
piece. But maybe they panned it. When 
either of them pans a show I forget it. 
What’s the idea of it anyway?” 

Perceiving that Vera and Clyde, as well 
as my host, were interested, I briefly 
sketched the argument of this powerful 
drama that has so ably stood the test of 
time. I had barely finished when Mr. Red- 
dick frowningly shook his massive head. 

‘It’s got an idea,” he admitted. ‘‘The 
hokum is sound, but, my word, Montague, 
the sticks wouldn’t ever stand for sex stuff 
as raw as that. I suppose there’s a snappy 
bedroom scene and so forth.” 

“There is but one setting or scene,” I 
explained. 

“Well, that cuts down the production 
costs, and so far so good. But we got to 
draw the line somewhere. This wouldn’t 
do for us—too strong entirely. I’ll tell you 
where it would go, though, if you’re in- 
terested in the piece. It'll go in these 
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intimate theaters—what they call Little 
Theaters—and I know the man for you. 
I got a brother in the business out in Los 
Angeles that’s gone into the Little-Theater 
line, and he says the rawer the stuff the 
better they like it. He says next year 
they’re going to have the biggest Little 
Theater on the Coast—everything runs to 
size out there—and I bet his public would 
eat up this stuff you’re telling about. Of 
course he’d probably want to change the 
name; I can’t give that title anything. 
You want something like Purple Passion. 
Mother Love might do—only that’s just 
a little bit to the Edam, considering the 
stuff.” 

“Edam? But it’s not a Dutch play,” 
I objected. ‘It’s Greek.” 

“Funny thing I never caught the 
notices,”’ he replied, ‘‘but I’ll give you a 
letter to my brother; he’s the boy can 
shape it up if he likes it, even if it is Greek.’ 

I saw how impossible it would be to give 
this man any adequate understanding of 
the great drama in question, and as our 
meal was finished I left with Clyde and 
Vera. Once outside, Clyde turned to me 
with sparkling eyes. 

*“Monte, I’ve just made you! I’ve got a 
part that was simply written for you, a 
great part you couldn’t fall down in, with 
a flag finish—a green flag finish—see what 
I mean?”’ 

“No, what do you mean?”’ I asked. 

“It’s so good I can’t tell you now,”’ he 
answered evasively. ‘“‘But it’s a simple 
plot with one prop, and you'll love it. 
You'll be able to go on and stop the show 
after one rehearsal; but first we got to 
make sure your friend has left. I don’t 
want to get you in bad, of course.” 

I was not averse to trying another part, 
and wondered what Clyde would have for 
me, but he remained reticent until late that 
afternoon, when Vera came to us with a 
beaming face. 

“‘Trene promised to call me up at four,” 
she said, *‘so I was at the phone, and pop is 
sitting pretty. She says his friend with 
two other plain-clothes boys come along 
this morning and simply combed the 
carnival for him before they’d believe he 
wasn’t there. Irene told them from the 
start that pop had taken a night train for 
Omaha, and at last they believed her and 
went their way. Nifty work, what?”’ 

So my annoyers were at least a hundred 
miles distant and I might again breathe 
freely. Clyde, too, rejoiced. ‘“‘Now,’’ he 
told me, ‘“‘I can begin to lay out our route 
for one of the best skits I ever wrote. And 
it opens this way: You’re standing right 
there thinking about nothing and I come 
up and say, ‘It’s like this, pop. I got a boy 
friend that’s in the grocery business in this 
town and I want you to help me play the 
dandiest practical joke on him that anyone 
ever thought of. It’s just simply ridic- 
ulous.’”’ 

At this he laughed aloud, leaving me still 
no wiser about the part I was to enact. 
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ARLY that evening a throng of helots 

from the surrounding pastoral colony, 
garbed in all manner of Sabbath finery, be- 
gan to stream through the door of our 
snare or dump, asthe artists variously called 
the big tent; many rows of the seats were 
filled when I entered with Clyde. Westood 
a moment at the rear of the auditorium, 
chattering with Mr. Reddick, who took the 
tickets that had been purchased from his 
wife sitting in a small inclosed booth just 
outside the door. The big boss professed 
himself pleased with the turn-up, though 
admitting a worry about the weather. 

‘Rain is the only thing that kills us,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t think so much of tomor- 
row. A red sun has water in his eye and the 
old ball was certainly red tonight.” 

“You are,” I said, “presenting a sacred 
concert this evening, I believe.” 

“‘Well, sacred to a reasonable extent,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘Of course, not too d——d sacred. 
Just enough to get by.”” And he chuckled 
shrewdly as we left him. Among the audi- 
tors already assembled several actors were 
passing with baskets of prize packets, so 
called, which they urged upon the throng 
and whichecontained, in addition to bon- 
bons, certain trifles no doubt of small in- 
trinsic worth but yet appealing to the 
assembled bums, who purchased them ea- 
gerly. Clyde directed my attention to these 
hawkers. 

“Vera thought you might do an audience 
act with that junk,” he told me, “but it 
ain’t such a juicy grift. And anyway I 
thought up this other sketch that I believe 
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you got a unique talent for. If you can put 
the stuff over, why, you can simply write 
your own ticket. ‘We'll have it slathered 
on us.’ 

“Tf the part you speak of demands skill 
in calligraphy, I ought to tell you that I 
write an execrable hand,” I warned him. 
a1 doubt if I could write even a ticket 
legibly. 

“There, that’s the stuff I mean!”’ he ex- 
claimed delightedly. “You certainly have 
the line.- I’d fall for it myself.”’ 

When I would have questioned him 
further he demurred, saying, ‘‘ You’ll see to- 
morrow when we set the plant. Now I got 
to go make a piano talk.’”’ And he stepped 
over quickly to one of these instruments 
just below the stage, seated himself and 
made it talk, indeed. He was beyond any 
question a superb musical artist and must 
have devoted years of study to the difficult 
art. Never had I heard a piano played so 
rapidly. 

Taking a-chair at the rear I studied a 
program that had been thrust into my 
hands by one of the actors doing an audi- 
ence act. Grand Sacred Vaudeville Con- 
cert, it announced, the first’ item being 
The Granite City Four. Four what? I was 
wondering when Clyde brought his selec- 
tion to a noisy and skillful close, the curtain 
parted centrally and four actors marched 
out in single file. They were arrayed in eve- 
ning dress, though this was not too well 
pressed and showed luminously in places as 
if from long use. But I instantly forgot 
this minor defect when they sang with 
blended voices that fine old song known as 
The Lost Chord, following it after hearty 
applause with another favorite of mine, 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. The 
actor who sang bass was particularly effec- 
tive and our audience was deeply impressed, 
applauding most respectfully; indeed they 
were almost solemn in their acknowledg- 
ments. 

The four still in line, the bass, adopting a 
light conversational tone, remarked to his 
fellows, “‘ Well, that’s over. Now come on, 
boys, and let us sing some of them good old 
college songs of ours.” On this they dashed 
with the most rollicking abandon into what 
was indeed a college song, though I gravely 
doubted if the bass were a university man. 
Our audience, however, vastly enjoyed it 
and the ensuing selections, all of which 
were of a light character and seemed to me 
out of place in a sacred concert. Then I re- 
called Mr. Reddick’s admission that this 
entertainment would be sacred only to an 
extent. He had spoken truly, for not again 
during the evening was there any number 
that could be called sacred in the true sense 
of the word. 

Next came my friend, named on the pro- 
gram as Vera La Montagne, America’s 
Queen of Jazz. With her complexion made 
brilliant by artificial means, her strikingly 
cut evening gown and her careless, wicked 
look, there was, as she sang, a sort of dark 
daring about her, a diablerie emphasized by 
the song, which was full of the most wanton 
implications, made even more pointed by 
the continuous play of her stormy lawless 
eyes. The song itself was of a curious 
structure, full of broken rimes and appar- 
ently meaningless repetition, as: 


“T want someone—someone—in the moon- 
light, 
I said moonlight, in the summer night, 
Someone—someone—to hold me tight, 
I said tight ——”’ 


Those at least were the approximate 
words, half sung, half chanted to a quick 
little tinkling accompaniment played by 
Clyde. And yet, throughout the perform- 
ance, despite the boldest eye play, the 
shrugging scorn for convention, the explicit 
warning that here was a creature willing to 
forget all in one mad moment, I subtly felt 
that Vera was, at heart, a good woman, an 
impression strengthened by one of her 
later selections, in which she sang of her 
staunch regard for a dear old mother in the 
sunny southland. Vera, I saw, might in- 
deed fill a big place in America’ s heart. 

A nimble youth now came out and 
danced excessively about the stage. I was 
unable to see that he achieved anything 
definite or worth while by his exertions, 
though the audience applauded briskly, be- 
ing doubtless stirred by a rhythmic patter 
of the feet that left me quite unmoved. 

He was followed by a child artist, La 
Petite Dorine, the Premiére Rosebud of 
Radiance, and although I felt certain she 
would be the slight but obviously middle- 
aged woman I had noticed in the cook tent 
at luncheon, she gave a really convincing 
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imitation of a miss of seven or eight y} 
her white knee-length skirts, her 
socks and sandals, and her sunbonnet 
its blue bits of ribbon that fell carele: 
from her golden curls. After a song abit 
a childish playmate she spoke intimatelyio 
the audience in her artless infantile dia}it 
with a lisp, chiefly of the peccadillos of |» 
father. These were of such a nature tt 
only her childish ignorance could have. 
cused her relating them, particularly 
amatory passages with a maid, of which 
all innocence, she had frankly spoken top 
mother. It was not in the best of taste] 
considered, though again the bums abit 
me applauded it to the echo. q 
Now appeared Mr. Reddick himself) 
announce a succeeding pill. “Tomorr ; 
afternoon and evening,” said he affah 
““my company of world-famous stars y) 
have the honor of presenting to your not: 
that great emotional drama entitled B) 
Lynne, which will be staged with all {. 
effects that marked its metropolitan te 
duction and with the original New ¥, ; 
cast. I hope none of you will miss ¢) 
thrilling heart-drama and that all of 3 
will tell your friends. Don’t fail to see t) 
greatest of hall shows with a punch. Lad 


and gentlemen, I thank you.’ 

When Mr. Reddick had gone the ie 
sounded some loud chords and thi 
shambled onto the stage a grotesque crs 
ture whom I did not at first identi! 4 
Scanning the program I saw anno io 
Sam Herk and Will G. Feiber, Those 
ferent Dogs, Fresh from New Yor 
Their Unequaled Comedy Surprise En’ al 
Bits of Bits. ie 

Now I recognized the merry-andrew | 
fore me as the sad-eyed person who h 
that morning complained that his stuff w 
not had. He was curiously dressed, all} 
garments being much too small. His tro ; 
sers revealed a length of red hose above } q 
immense shoes, his coat sleeves were sho)’ ” 
showing that he wore but one cuff loose 4 
on his bare wrist, his linen the flimsiest p pr 
tense, consisting of but a stiff shirt boso 
which constantly escaped from his narr¢ | 
coat to his great annoyance when he v 1 
obliged to replace it. His face was paint) 
in a crude manner, and upon his head a tir| 
hat was fastened by elastic. At interva 
he would lift this hat and allow it to sni 
back into place. | 
: 
, 
. 
; 


“As I was walking across the Atlant 
Ocean this morning ” he began, on) 
to be interrupted by loud guffaws from tl 
hicks before him. Pretending to be di 
concerted by this reception, he lifted ar 
released his hat, exclaiming, ‘‘ Who is it yc! 
lost your dog?” This aroused more of tl 
boorish laughter, the fellow grimacing Vii 
lently while it lasted, and i inquiring with 
leer when he could be heard, “‘Is it not in| 
possible?’’ Then his manner became coi) 
fidential. “Listen, folks,” he began, “Iwi) 
down to a party the other evening and | 
enjoyed myself very nice. Just as I en € 
a fat man got up a 1 

He wandered into a series of humorot | 
anecdotes which he related not withou | 
finesse, and I saw that he was, indeed, a con) 
petent droll, particularly by reason of h) 
absurd mannerisms. For example, at eac 
point he made he would, after the ensuin 
laughter, snap his little hat on his head an. 
comically demand, ‘Who is it you los 
your dog?”’ More than once I found m) 
self chuckling at the senseless antic. 

And now he was interrupted by a prop’ 
erly and indeed rather elegantly dresse | 
young man carrying a stick, gloves an 
newspaper, who hurried across the stag) 
behind him, apparently unaware of th 
droll’s presence. Just as he was about t) 
disappear the latter called, ‘‘ What, ho, M1 
Feiber, are you training for a race?” In 
stantly the other halted his swift pace and) 
turning about, crisply replied, ‘No, I - 
racing for a train.’ 

“Who is it you lost your dog?” retorte( 
the droll, with the familiar snapping of hi 
little hat, and I detected that the whol 
scene had been devised merely for thi 
trifling play on words. Loud laughter 4 
sued, however. 

The second actor now approached hii 
grotesque companion and, after scanning 
him closely, appeared to consult the news: 
paper he carried. Suddenly he glanced uf 
from the sheet, and to my horror said 
“Tell me—tell me, are you not the lee 
lost Addison Simms?” 

The appalling byplay that followed is 
deeply graven on my memory. The gro: 
tesque fellow first looked about him as 1 
alarm, which he expressively pantom 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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clutching his questioner by the arm 
d in a hoarse whisper, ‘“‘Come over to 
his side where the audience can’t hear me.”’ 
Together, then, with elaborate airs of pre- 
aution, they tiptoed across the stage, 
where the droll, after another glance about 
im, placed his lips to the other’s ear. But 
nstead of the secretive whisper one natu- 
sally anticipated he loudly yelled, “‘ Yes— 


why n Qo” 

pt tell me, tell me, Mr. Simms,” the 
ther began in his more polished manner. 
‘The paper says you have decamped to 


- 


“JT was blown out to sea by a gale,” re- 
torted the buffoon, and then, turning to the 
audience with an evil leer, he demanded, 
“Any of you ladies want a nice house guest 
that’s out of work?” 
“Ha! I guessed as much,” retorted his 
‘companion with another cheap wordplay. 
To my stupefaction the hicks tittered 
‘and guffawed throughout this unparalleled 
‘exhibition of bad taste, seeming quite to 
understand the malicious allusions. I could 
bear the thing no longer and quietly stole 
‘out into the night, hearing another roar of 
‘coarse laughter as I went, aroused doubt- 
less by some fresh bit of the impertinence. 
It was plain that my affair had become 
rather a cause célébre, and yet, I was 
| cheered to refiect, not one of these people 
could suspect me to be the pseudo Simms. 
I was still safe. I had no heart, however, 
‘for more of the so-called sacred vaude- 
yille, even though the following number on 
the program had piqued my curiosity, this 
being Helene Latour, the World’s Fore- 
most Lady Barytone, Fresh From Euro- 
pean Triumphs. Secreting myself in the 
tent of Clyde and Vera I could surmise 
that the scandalous pair within were still 
making game of the man I had so unwit- 
tingly brought into disrepute, for the gusts 
hick laughter and applause were well- 
nigh incessant. 

Presently, too, I did hear the low, stern 
notes of the lady barytone in some ballad 
rich with a saddened longing. It came 
‘appositely to my mood; I was beginning 
to feel a curious despair. From the moment 
of severing my relations with the Burke 
Monster Carnival I seemed to have been 
steadily aging into a conviction that I could 
‘no longer struggle against brutal and over- 
whelming odds. I doubted now if even the 
inveterate optimism of Sooner Jackson 
could again stimulate me to the carefree 
heights I had reached when he left me. 
Some corroding acid of disillusion insid- 
ously gnawed at my spirit. 

_ That ‘“‘sacred”’ flouting of all the decen- 
cies came at last to an end and the arrival 
of Clyde and Vera after their evening’s 
work sufficed to raise me a little from this 
depression, especially as Clyde was now 
vivacious about the new part I was to play. 
When he showed me to my pallet in one of 
the vans he directed me to take along my 
disguise as a rustic and to don this on the 
morrow. “‘For,”’ he explained, “‘that glass- 
crash [Meigs] is miles from here and your 
Tad make-up is exactly what the part 
needs. You’ll laugh your head off when you 
see what we’re going to pull.” 

_ Early the next morning I arrayed myself 
once more in the dingy garb of a not-too- 
prosperous hick, taking care to have one 
trouser leg caught at the top of a boot. 
Truth to tell, I felt rather more assured in 
this unpretentious raiment than in the 
somewhat flamboyant disguise of an actor. 

Clyde hailed me from his tent with a light 

of joyous anticipation in his eyes—a rather 
impish anticipation, I thought—and we 
breakfasted together before any of the other 
artists appeared. Then we returned to his 
tent, where he brought me a basket which 
for some reason I was to carry—one of those 
familiar affairs so commonly used for shop- 
ping expeditions. With a final sweeping 
survey that took in every item of my ap- 
parel, he nodded approvingly and con- 
ducted me to.a near-by motor car. 

_ As we moved off toward town he in- 
structed me, ‘‘Now, pop, this first act is 
simple. You are in to buy a few groceries, 
see what I mean? You want a loaf of bread 
and a bunch of celery or any green stuff you 
see. Then you say, as if you just remem- 
bered, ‘Oh, yes, I want a can of peaches and 
a can of tomatoes,’ just like that—see what 
Imean? And the grocer puts them into 
your basket for you and you pay him and 
walk out after a little chatter about what 
good weather we are having and will it rain 
pretty soon, and so on. Only one thing you 
got to remember: There’s a boy in this 
‘Store, but don’t let him wait on you. Do 
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business with the old man himself, see what 
I mean? He’s an old rummy in a Lincoln 
make-up, except his hair is plastered down 
over what little forehead he’s got and he 
looks like someone that would cut your eye 
out for a dime or the two of them for fifteen 
cents, see what I mean? He’s the one you 
want to talk to. And just use your own 
line of talk, you know, sort of innocent, with 
big words here and there. Do you get me?”’ 

“T have you,” I replied. ‘“‘I am to make 
these purchases of the proprietor and in our 
casual chat about weather and crop con- 
ditions I am to employ my own natural 
speech—not the farm or yap dialect.’ 

“That’s right. Don’t try any stunts. 
Just use your own dialect.” 

I smiled to myself at the ingenuous belief 
that I used a dialect, but forbore to en- 
lighten him, for we now came to a halt in 
one of the town’s business thoroughfares. 

Clyde here gave me a quantity of bank 
notes loosely rolled, saying, ‘“‘When you 
pay for the stuff be sure to let old Gaspard 
see all this. It’ll make him mad to think 
anyone else has so much money and he’ll 
remember it in Act Two. And the store is 
the first one around this corner—Ezra 
Marsh, Cash Grocery—you can’t miss it. 
I'll wait here.” 

Although this new part seemed to prom- 
ise not the least artistic thrill, I resolved to 
give it my best effort, and I was presently 
chatting with the grocer who had been de- 
scribed to me, while he placed my pur- 
chases in the basket, including the tin of 
tomatoes and one of peaches. As I paid for 
the stuff from my crumpled roll of money 
I was aware that the fellow’s eyes did glit- 
ter with sharpened interest, since he was 
doubtless astonished to see one of my mean 
appearance in possession of more than a 
usual quantity of money. He gave me my 
change with a final comment on the 
weather—he was of the opinion that it 
would rain or would not rain very soon, I 
forget which—and I left him with a “‘Good 
morning!” pleased at having carried out 
my very curious instructions. 

Around the corner I went to our car, 
where Clyde expectantly awaited me, with 
words of praise when he learned that all 
had gone well. I restored to him the bank 
notes, placed the basket with my purchases 
in the car’s tonneau and was about to take 
my seat beside Clyde when I was startled 
by a vaguely familiar voice calling from a 
little distance, “‘Mr. Simms—just a mo- 
ment, Mr. Simms!”’ 

I glanced uneasily about to observe a 
young man walking swiftly toward us from 
the corner I had so swiftly turned. At first 
sight I did not identify him, but as he came 
on I recognized the infernal degenerate who 
had written of me in the public press. 
Aghast at his odious effrontery—he had ac- 
tually a glad look on his face as he ap- 
proached—I turned coldly away, resolved 
to cut him dead, and took my seat in the 
car. Nothing daunted he came up to its 
side, again saying, ““Mr. Simms—just a 
moment, Mr. Simms!”’ 

At this I quite lost my temper with the 
blackguard and cried sharply to him, “Be 
off with you, sir!’’ Clyde quickly started 
our car so that the scoundrel was left there 
on the curb with a quite comic look of be- 
wilderment on his foolish but evil face. 

“Say, that wasn’t one of the lads looking 
for you, was it?’’ demanded Clyde with 
deep concern. 

“Not anyone of the slightest impor- 
tance,’ I replied. ‘‘He is an unspeakable 
nobody, a detestable trickster who once 
played me false. At present I am not in the 
least concerned about him. I ignore him.” 

“That’s good,” Clyde answered. ‘‘I was 
afraid for a minute he might be someone.”’ 

“He is less than no one,”’ I said. 

“All right, pop. And now I’m going to 
rehearse you in the lines and business of our 
second act, which will be played in that 
same store tomorrow morning before the 
banks open.” 

“‘T hope it may prove more exciting than 
the first act,” I told him languidly. 

‘Wait till you see,” he rejoined. “If you 
don’t say it’s about the best two-acter ever 
written you can have my head for a foot- 
ball.” 

Back on the lot, however, the promised 
rehearsal was delayed while the confident 
Clyde did mysterious things with the to- 
matoes and the peaches. Fetching a pail 
of water to his tent he plunged both tins 
into it and left them there, directing me in 
the meantime to change back to my dis- 
guise as an actor, which, indeed, I thought 
it wise to do in case the reporting reptile 
should persist in his monstrous design of 
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seeking further talk with me. 
sumed this flashy make-up I returned to 
Clyde and found him working with the tins. 
The gaudily printed labels had now been 
soaked loose from them and these he spread 
out smoothly on a board and placed in the 
sun. Yet he seemed to have accomplished 
nothing by his maneuver, for when the la- 
bels had dried he merely brought out a pot 
of paste and affixed them once more to the 
tins, using great care to have them pre- 
cisely in place and smooth. 

He now held out to me the tin of peaches 
and directed my attention to a tiny scarring 
of the label about midway of the richly 
colored fruit there pictured. 


“Get that little spot in your mind,’ he 


directed, ‘‘so you’d know that same can if 
you saw it in Egypt or some place.” 

“That is not difficult,” I replied, still puz- 
zled. “‘The defacement is minute but un- 
mistakable. I could easily recognize this 
tin in Egypt, as you put it.”’ 

“Keno!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘And now comes 
the plot. Shut those tent flaps so we can 
rehearse in peace.”’ 

The next two hours revealed Clyde to me 
as a person of the most thorough methods. 
About the minutest details of the simple 
scene I was to enact on the morrow he was, 
in his coaching of me, conscientious to the 
last degree. Over and over I was obliged to 
repeat my few lines, with especial attention 
to the business, or pantomime. I was to 
have a scene with Mr. Ezra Marsh, the 
grocer, and in this Clyde took the grocer’s 
part in a most lifelike manner. There was 
also to be a scene with Clyde himself, 
though this was rather difficult for me, 
since I was not to recognize him as Clyde, 
but to pretend that I thought him a drum- 
mer or traveling salesman. 

Again and again we rehearsed in the hot 
closed tent, until my coach pronounced me 
letter perfect. Yet he was not content with 
this and at every spare moment during the 
day he would insist on going over the lines 
or putting me through the simple panto- 
mime. I saw how superficial Sooner Jack- 
son had been in his rehearsals of me as 
Chief Ugwalalla. He had been content with 
a few careless directions; but here was an 
artist who would be satisfied with nothing 
less than perfection. I was glad to relax 
from the strain of these incessant rehearsals 
at the time of the afternoon performance. 

The play of East Lynne, I may say, 
proved to be all that Mr. Reddick had 
promised, and I found myself profoundly 
affected by the gripping tragedy it unfolded. 
It was easy to believe that it had been a 
metropolitan success; easy, also, to believe 
that Mr. Reddick had brought out the 
original New York cast, for the acting of 
these people was capital. Vera quite sur- 
prised me by her gifts in the part of the too 
impressionable wife who in this drama falls 
a victim to the wiles of Sir Francis Levison, 
a despicable English nobleman utterly with- 
out principle, and my eyes were more than 
once moist in a terrifically heart-shaking 
scene where she returns in disguise to the 
home she has left, in order to be near her 
ailing child. No longer the wanton of the 
too-daring moonlight song, she was here 
finely the repentant wife and anguished 
mother, and I could not wonder that such 
powerful renditions had made her New 
York’s favorite emotional actress. 

My change to the actor’s costume had 
been well advised. During an intermission 
while I stood chatting with Mr. Reddick at 
the door of the auditorium, I was startled to 
see the journalist stalking about outside as 
if in search of someone. Restraining my 
instinct for flight I saw his eyes flit blankly 
over me as he passed near. My disguise 


had served; this was no Meigs of the cam- | 


era eye. Nor did I actually fear an en- 


counter with the fellow; no longer could he | 


harm me, for no longer did I assume the 
name by which he had known me. 

The evening performance over, Clyde 
had a final word with me and gave me the 
stock of bank notes I would use in our act 
the next day. As the amount was con- 
siderable I suggested pinning the bills into 


- my farm suit. 


To this he delightedly agreed, applaud- 
ing, “A good bit of business! Sure, we’ll 
keep that in the skit—and I would never 
have thought of it!’’ Together we pinned 
bills into several pockets and Clyde de- 
clared that all was now in readiness for the 
morning show. ‘Put that coat under your 
pillow,”’ was his final word as we said good 
night. “‘We don’t want our most impor- 
tant’ prop lifted.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Having re- 
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“Keeps Brie Metal Brite 


Without Polishing 

Ever-Brite is the lacquer that preserves 
all brite metal from tarnish or rust. Stands 
the rain, mud, sleet, zero or boiling temper- 
ature, salt air, smoke, sulphur fumes. Ten 
minutes’ work with Ever-Brite and your 
nickel radiator, bumpers, headlights, trim- 
mings are ready for a season’s hard usage, or 
at the end of a winter’s storage your brite 
metal is still brite and ready for use. Ever- 
Brited nickel is washed like the rest of your 
car. Ever-Brite will also clear the ‘‘fog”’ 
from your celluloid curtain lights and keep 
them clear. 

Ever-Brite has been used by manufac- 
turers on factory equipment, on ocean-going 
vessels, on airplanes, in office buildings, 
theatres, soda fountains, banks, hotels, 
homes. In many impartial tests under 
severest conditions it has been the only 
lacquer to stand the strain. A dollar can 
will do your car and all the brite metal in 
the ordinary home. Ever-Brite has no 
odor; it is not inflammable, and the unused 
portion is easily kept for future use. Do not 
confuse with banana oil substitutes. 

Buy Ever-Brite from 
Willys-Overland or Max- 
well dealers, automobile 
accessory stores, hardware 
and drug stores. One dol- 
lar by mail if you fail to 
find it. 

Durable Products Company 
East Liverpool Ohio 


a Science's 3 
, new gift 
to the 


Half the Cost — 


twice the efficiency 


world’s newest, finest and . 
smallest Hearing Aid—at 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 


For years, deaf-folks, physicians and Aurists 
have been protesting against the high cost of 
hearing aids for the deaf. 

Now comes an answer to this protest. A 
new and better Hearing Aid at half the cost 
of other methods. 

No matter what you have ever tried, there’s a 
delightful surprise awaiting you in THE AURIS. 
Though the smallest of all Hearing Aids, it is 
most powerful and efficient. Perfected by Radio 
engineers, using sound-amplifying principles bor- 
rowed from the Radio. Picks up every sound 
within hearing of normal ear and carries it dis- 
tinctly, clearly, resonantly to impaired ear-drum. 
Articulates every syllable. Preserves full, natural 
tone values — without mechanical distortion. 
Light, comfortable, inconspicuous, indoors or out, 
A joy to wear and use. 

FREE FULL WEEK’S TRIAL 

Know the happiness of clear and easy Hearing 
again! You may try THE AURIS a full week, 
without a penny of risk or expense. No red tape 
to go through. No deposits or payments of any 
kind. Just send your name, address and free trial 
request to THE AURIS COMPANY, Room 
405-A, 141 W. 40th St., New York City. If 
THE AURIS does not make you hear, return it, 
and you will not owe one penny. 


a 
SCIENCE'S NEW GIFT TO THE DEAF 


TRY IT A FULL WEEK FREE 


"TOUPETSax» WIGS 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 
FREE CATALOG 
Money back if not satisfactory 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 165, New York 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 


A Distinctive Product: 
A Matchless Flavor. 


A Package for a Dime 
(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat? 


Then buy — 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Think of the hundred-and-one jobs 
you could do around the place with 
this handy 44 inch Speed Way Portable 
Electric Drill and handy accessories. ¥ 
A. Sturdy scratch brush forcleaning milkcans, % 
tools, rust from pipes, pumps or machinery. 
B, Buffing wheel for polishing silverware, fur- 
niture, glassware, or any general! polishing, 
C. Emery wheel for all sharpening work on f 
tools, knives, lawn-mowers, machines, etc. —/ / 
If your dealer cannot supply, send \\, \. 
check or money order; $18.75 for Drill as 
only or $23.75 for Drill, Accessories and oa 
Stand. If not satisfied money will be 
refunded. 
We also make a complete line of Heavy 
Duty Drills, Hammers, Grinders, etc. € 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 South 52nd Ave., Cicero(adjoining Chicago), Illinois 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20° 30% GO¢% & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


WE WANT A MAN 


in every city, who knows the heating business and is financially 
responsible, to take agency to sell and install our Draft Con- 
ditioners for low pressure heating plants, guaranteed to saye 
from 15 to 35% fuel (either coal or oi!) and improve heating 
conditions on new or old boilers of any make. 4800 installations 
in Chicago's finest buildings. Approved by Architects, En- 
gineers, Heating Contractors, Boiler and Oil Burner Manu- 
facturers, Chicago Real Estate Board and Yellow Cab Co. 
WOLFF COAL SAVER CO. 
1300 W. Congress St. Chicago, II. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusiveadvertising proposition having unlintited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard, Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CASH and PRIZES 


To any boy (in U.S. A.) who sells me each week 
to folks he knows! Easy, too, for I help! To 
start, write The Saturday Evening Post, Sales 
Div.,817 Independence Sq.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


pat ss ROBES SE, 2 Bae A ae ie be SES Ba OF tad! Baek way 
I Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 
Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 
MILTON GORDON 260 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN WITCHCRAFT? " 


monetary swindles. Nearly all political 
quackery tills the same fertile field, offering 
government help as a painless substitute 
for self-help. 

The specific evidence in a given case is 
much less important than the state of mind 
you are in when the evidence is presented. 
When a man’s emotions are already en- 
gaged, to convince him of what he wants 
to believe takes an ounce of evidence and 
to convince him of what he doesn’t want to 
believe takes a ton. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary that the ton should fall on his head 
before he is really convinced. In his ob- 
duracy he may be technically a sucker, but 
almost anybody else in the same emotional 
condition is equally a sucker. His error 
really consisted in getting all het up, and 
not in judging wrong after he was het. 

I was once well acquainted with a Ne- 
braska town of 7000 or 8000 inhabitants. 
It was as reasonable a town as any other in 
that latitude, going sensibly about its busi- 
ness of buying grain, cattle and hogs from 
the farmers thereabouts and selling them 
lumber, dry goods and groceries. Then 
Omaha became infected with a real-estate 
boom of great virulence. A man who had 
been employed in the circulation depart- 
ment of a newspaper received the first 
revelations. His brass bands paraded the 
streets, his advertisements filled newspaper 
pages. Within the memory of that genera- 
tion Chicago had been no bigger than 
Omaha then was, and look at Chicago now! 
Scores of assistant prophets sprang into 
action. Pretty much all Eastern Nebraska 
was laid out in new subdivisions with mellif- 
luous names. The lots sold. They resold 
and sold again, at a profit. 

Concussion of the Omaha explosion set 
off one at Lincoln. For a time my town 
observed these frenetic metropolitan doings 
with indulgent amusement. Then, over- 
night, it awoke to true visions of its own 
future. Theretofore it had been just a good 
country town. But that chrysalis stage had 
obviously passed. This was the moment 
when the wings were about to appear. 
There were going to be more railroads and 
many factories—specifically, I remember, 
beet-sugar factories and cotton mills. At 
this distance in time I cannot recall the 
chain of impregnable reasons advanced 
by which it appeared .that Nature and 
Providence had foreordained that particu- 
lar spot—on a wide plain, many hundred 
miles from the nearest cotton field and 
even farther from all big cotton-goods mar- 
kets—as the site of a flourishing textile 
industry. But almost anybody could see it 
plainly at the time. 


A Boom That Expired 


Patient kine were chased from pasture to 
pasture as overworked surveyors laid out 
the ground in town lots. Almost everybody 
was buying lots and selling them again at a 
profit. The community temperature rose 
to 150—for a time. In Omaha and Lincoln 
there was absolutely a lot of money and 
credit. By circulating them briskly from 
hand to hand, the game of buying parcels 
of real estate at one price this week and 
selling them at a higher price next week 
could be kept up for quite a while. But our 
resources were pathetically limited. We 
were like the boys’ baseball game when, if 
the one ball gets lost, the game has to stop. 
Our boom rose, flourished and expired in 
only a few weeks. Before it happened and 
afterwards, the town was sensible enough. 
Its mental apparatus was like any other 
Western town’s. At normal heat it func- 
tioned very satisfactorily. At a tempera- 
ture of 150 it wasn’t worth shucks. 

For a more celebrated illustration, look 
in upon this packed and breathless court 
room where the Rev. George Burroughs is 
on trial for his life. The accused is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and a duly ordained min- 
ister. He has been married three times, his 
first two wives having died; but heretofore 
no crime or other moral dereliction has ever 
been charged against him. There is no 
stenographer, but extant longhand reports 
enable us to reconstruct the scene suffi- 
ciently. 

Several girls are present. When Bur- 
roughs is brought into the court room, they 
shriek and fall in fits. The old record says: 


‘Susan Sheldon testified that Burroughs’ 
two wives appeared in their winding sheets 
and said that he killed them. He was bid 
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to look upon Susan Sheldon. He looked 
back and his look knocked down all—or 
most—of the afflicted who stood behind 
him. 

“Mercy Lewis’ deposition going to be 
read, and she fell into a dreadful and tedi- 
ous fit. 


“Mary Walcott, ] Testimony going 
Elizabeth Hubbard, ; to be read and they 
Susan Sheldon, J all fell into fits.” 


Ann Putnam, aged twelve, swore that 
Burroughs’ first two wives appeared to her, 
“pail as a white wall,’ and said that he had 
killed them. “One told me she was his 
first wife and he stabbed her under the arm 
and put a piece of sealing wax on the 
wound, and she pulled aside the winding 
sheet and showed me the place.’”’ Also, 
Burroughs himself appeared to her one 
night and confessed that he had bewitched 
his first two wives to death. 


How Goody Nurse Was Convicted 


Mercy Lewis, seventeen years old, a 
maid in the Putnam house, swore that on 
the night of May ninth Burroughs carried 
her up to a high mountain and showed her 
“all the kingdoms of the earth and told me 
he would give them all to me if I would 
write in his book, and if I would not he 
would throw me down and break my neck.” 
But Mercy replied she would not write in 
his book if he threw her down on a hundred 
pitehforks. This book, be it understood, 
contained the compact by which witches 
bound themselves to the devil. 

Another witness against Burroughs was 
Benjamin Hutchinson, who testified to 
meeting Abigail Williams, aged eleven, on 
the street about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon. At that time Burroughs was 100 
miles away, but Abigail said she saw him. 
Hutchinson asked where. 

“There,” she replied, pointing to a rut in 
the road. 

Hutchinson thereupon threw an iron fork 
toward the spot and Abigail fell in a fit. 

Coming out of the seizure, she said, 
“You have torn his coat, for I heard it 
tear.” 

They then went to the house of Lieutenant 
Ingersoll and in the great room Abigail 
said, ‘‘There he stands!” 

Hutchinson said, ‘‘ Where? Where?” and 
drew his rapier. 

Then Abigail said, ““He is gone, but 
there is a gray cat.” 

““Where? 


Hutchinson again 
Where?” 

“There!” said Abigail. ‘‘There!”’ 

Hutchinson struck with his rapier and 
Abigail fell in a fit. Coming out of it she 
said, “You have killed her.” 

Hutchinson further testified that he could 
not see the cat, but Abigail told him the 
specter of Sarah Good had come and car- 
ried away the dead animal. All this is part 
of the court record. 

Several adult male witnesses testified 
that they had seen Burroughs lift a barrel 
full of molasses by inserting one finger in 
the bunghole; that he had held at arm’s 
length in one hand a gun so heavy that the 
witness could barely lift it with two hands; 
that a man in Sace said he had seen him 
carry a large canoe out of the water and set 
it on shore. 

Upon this and other like testimony the 
Rey. George Burroughs was duly convicted 
of the crime of witchcraft and hanged at 
Salem, Massachusetts, August 19, 1692. 
Salem then contained about 1700 inhabit- 
ants. During that spring, summer and fall, 
some 250 men and women were formally 
arrested on a charge of witchcraft. Nine- 
teen of them were hanged. Two died in 
jail, and Giles Corey, eighty years of age, 
was pressed to death for “standing mute.” 
That is, when arraigned he refused to plead 
either guilty or not guilty. Whereupon, ac- 
cording to an ancient English law, he was 
bound, laid on the ground and a plank put 
across his chest. Heavy rocks were piled on 
the plank, one at a time, until their weight 
finally crushed his bones and ended the 
affair. That amiable proceeding appears to 
have extended over most of two days. 

The chief accusers were a group of girls in 
their teens who said they had been be- 
witched. The contemporary record usually 
refers to them as ‘‘the afflicted.” They 
were present at all the trials and the record 
is thickly sprinkled with their convulsions, 
fits and shrieks. At times they made such 


cried, 


\ 
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an uproar that proceedings had to be su: 
pended. Rebecca Nurse, seventy-one year 
of age, was the wife of a well-to-do farme 
in Salem Village. She had lived in tha 
neighborhood at least fifty years, not on} 
with a blameless reputation but notable fg| 
charity and piety. She was arrested on > 
charge of “having committed sundry act 
of witchcraft upon Ann Putnam and Abigaj 
Williams’’—the same girls who accused th, 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs. Here is an excerp 
from the notes of her preliminary examina 
tion made by the Rev. Samuel Parris 
pastor of the Salem Village Church: 


“Abigail, have 
woman?”’ 
66 Yes.” e 
Ann Putnam, in a grievous fit, cried oui 
that she hurt her. ‘a 
“Goody Nurse, here are two, Ann Put 
nam and Abigail Williams,’ complain oj 
your hurting them. What do yousay toit?’| 
“IT can say before my Eternal FatherI am 
innocent.”’ a 
Several more accusations followed. 
¥ 


you been hurt by thi) 


“What do you say to them?” | 

“Oh, Lord, help me’’—and spread out 
her hands, and the afflicted were grievously r 
vexed. oS || 

Finally her hands were tied, for it il 
peared that whenever she moved them the| 
girls suffered fresh torments. She was con-. 
victed and hanged July nineteenth. Most 
of the accused were perfectly respectable! 
citizens, One of the first to be arrested was) 
Sarah Good, who was convicted mainly on 
the testimony of the afflicted girls. She 
had a daughter named Dorcas, five years of © 
age. This infant was put on the witness — 
stand against her mother. According to 
the record, she testified that her mother| 
“had three birds, one black, one yellow, — 
and these birds hurt the children and — 
afflicted persons.’’ Sarah Good was hanged | 
July nineteenth. a 


| 
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Witchcraft and Hysteria 
But before her execution, the infant 
Dorcas was duly arrested, charged Me | 
being a witch. Mercy Lewis, the Putnams’ | 
maid, deposed that ‘‘the apparition of 
Doreas Good, Sarah Good’s daughter, — 
came to me and did afflict me, urging me to | 
write in her book; and several times since | 
she hath afflicted me, biting, pinching and | 
choking me, urging me to write in her 
book.” | 
Other witnesses testified to the same | 
effect. Five-year-old Dorcas was put in jail, | 
but there is no further report of her, At 
any rate she was not hanged. a 
The afflicted girls were not the only » ite | 
nesses. A great many adults gave in dam- 
aging testimony. Mainly this testimony © 
was to the effect that after a visit from the 
accused a cow had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously died, or a hog had expired in an 
unaccountable manner. The witnesses were 
convinced that the accused had practiced 
witcheraft upon them, ae |. 
It appears now that the trouble started 
in the house of the Rev. Samuel Parris, pre- 
viously mentioned. His family included a 
daughter, aged nine; a niece named Abi- 
gail Williams, aged eleven; and a female 
servant, half Indian and half negro, named 
Tituba. The Rev. Mr. Parris had lived in 
the West Indies and brought Tituba with 
him from that region. No doubt she was 
acquainted with voodooism or other forms | 
of sorcery then current among West Indian 
negroes. Tradition says that the two white 
girls of the Parris household and some oth- 
ers about their own age used to meet in the 
kitchen and receive instructions from illit- 
erate half-savage Tituba in some sort of in- 
cantations. Ann Putnam, aged twelve, and 
seventeen-year-old Mercy Lewis, the Put- 
nam maid, both of whom figured largely in — 
the witchcraft trials, are believed to have | 
been of this circle. Presently their elders — 
discovered these girls, or some of them, in _ 
strange and alarming actions, such as creep- | 
ing under chairs, assuming grotesque pos- 
tures, uttering gibberish. A Doctor Griggs — 
was called in, but could make nothing of | 
their singular disorder. Then the girls | 
themselves produced an explanation. They 
were bewitched, they said, naming Tituba, — 
Sarah Good and Sarah Osborn as the gui 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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CLOTHES 


“America’s foremost 
style line 
at popular prices” 


Look for this label 


—a big name in clothes 
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Clothes 
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© 1924, H.S. & Co., Inc. \ 


Just what the name implies—style plus quality. 


Styleplus fabrics are all-wool—the fashionable colors, 
weaves and patterns that give the designer and the tailor 
the chance to create distinction. 


These fine materials respond to artistic clothes de- 
signing—Style at its best, plus. See how smartly they 


tailor—and they hold their shape. 

Young men—we have the proper thing for you, all 
the latest fashion touches. Conservative dressers—we 
give you stylish dignity, built on Styleplus quality. 

Popular prices always. See Styleplus before you 


buy clothes. 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Holbrook Fabric 


A special $ 
Styleplus 4 5 Q 
feature 


A splendid unfinished worsted 


fabric that responds to the finest 
tailoring and imparts unmistakable 
style and distinction to the clothes. 
It is especially woven for us and is one 
of the big Styleplus hits this season. 
Ask to see the new Styleplus models 
designed for style and ease, made up 
in the special Holbrook fabrics, 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
persons. Other accusations quickly followed 
and pretty much all Salem went off its head. 

One must remember that in 1692 practi- 
cally nobody, high or low, learned or simple, 
doubted the reality of witchcraft any more 
than we doubt the reality of murder. The 
criminal code of every country in Europe 
and America contained a section describing 
the crime of witchcraft and prescribing the 
penalty therefor just as our codes prescribe 
penalties for treason or homicide. The es- 
sence of the crime, as learned persons had 
pointed out, consisted of a compact with 
the devil. Every now and then, for cen- 
turies before 1692 and for a generation 
thereafter, some unfortunate old woman 
was burned at the stake or hanged for 
witchcraft in England or Scotland. Before 
1692 there had been at least half a dozen 
executions for witchcraft in New England. 
But all these cases were individual and iso- 
lated. The singularity of the Salem affair 
is that practically a whole community of a 
sudden went mad on the subject. 

All proceedings in Salem in 1692, how- 
ever, were by due process of law. The ac- 
cused persons were arrested on warrants 
charging the specific crime of witchcraft. 
They were then arraigned for a preliminary 
examination and held for the action of the 
grand jury. All cases were presented to 
the grand jury as in any other criminal pro- 
ceeding. An indictment. being voted, the 
accused were finally brought up for trial. 

Governor Phipps, finding the Salem jails 
choked with suspects, followed an ancient 
English custom by appointing a special 
court of oyer and terminer to try the cases. 
William Stoughton, the deputy governor, 
presided over the court. The eight men as- 
sociated with him to form the bench were 
among the ablest and most reputable in the 
colony—the sort of men whom a careful 
President or governor would pick now to 
form an important public commission. On 
the kind of evidence I have indicated here 
they passed sentence of death on more than 
a score of men and women. While they 
were about it they believed they were per- 
forming a necessary public duty. 

Witchcraft, as practically everybody be- 
lieved in it at the end of the seventeenth 
century, was a fearsome thing. If anyone 
had cause to be displeased with you, and 
had made a compact with the devil, he 
could kill you or any member of your fam- 
ily, or bring any infirmity or calamity down 
upon you by merely squinting. That idea 
was enough to give anybody the creeps—in 
an imperfect world where most of us have 
some little jangles and disagreements. For 
some months almost a whole community 
went loony and became no more accessible 
to reason than bedlam. Two hundred and 
fifty arrests on charges that involved death, 
in that scantily populated region, show the 
state of mind. 

The excitement of the crowd reacted on 
the witnesses, especially the adolescent, un- 
stable girls who were the mainstay of the 
prosecution. It is impossible to suppose 
that these mere children concocted a dia- 
bolical plot to murder half the neighborhood 
by perjury. They went along with the hys- 
terical tide. Most of the other witnesses 
believed, at the time, what they swore to. 
Hysteria is capable of believing anything. 
The magistrates, in spite of the bullying 
zeal for hanging which some of them dis- 
played, acted in good faith. 


Confessions and Recantations 


There is no doubt now that if somebody 
in authority had stepped forward at the be- 
ginning of the affair with words of caution 
and sanity the scandal would have been 
prevented. But at that crucial moment 
when the atmosphere was full of chum no- 
body did step forward. Afterwards no one 
would listen; protests from uninfected com- 
munities were swept aside. 

First and last, a good many people made 
formal confession that they were witches 
and furnished circumstantial evidence of 
witches’ meetings. Some of these confes- 
sions, under the fury and terror of the time, 
were for self-preservation. That was the 
case with Margaret Jacobs. At the height 
of the delusion her grandfather, near sev- 
enty, “with long, flowing white hair,’”’ was 
brought to trial. Margaret confessed her- 
self a witch and testified against him. The 
day after he was hanged she addressed to 
her father, “from the dungeon in Salem 
prison,” a letter which remains one of the 
most pathetic documents of the affair. 

“Having,” she writes, “through the 
threatenings of the magistrates and my own 
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vile wretched heart, confessed several 
things contrary to my own conscience and 
knowledge, to the wounding of my own 
soul, the Lord pardon me for it. O, the ter- 
rors of a wounded conscience, who can 
bear? . God knows how soon I shall 
be put to death. Dear father, let me beg 
your prayers on my behalf and send us a 
joyful meeting in Heaven. My mother, 
poor woman, is very crazy, and remembers 
her kind love to you and to Uncle A 
So leaving you to the protection of the Lord 
IT rest your dutiful daughter.’’ 

At the next session of court Margaret 
presented a formal recantation of her con- 
fession of witchcraft and of the testimony 
against her grandfather. It is agreeable to 
know that she escaped the gallows. 


When the World Did Not End 


The insanity subsided almost as rapidly 
as it had risen. Nearly all those who were 
hanged had lived a long time in that local- 
ity. Many people must have known them 
as neighbors and felt some qualms at their 
taking off. Human kindliness began to as- 
sert itself. At the trial of Rebecca Nurse, 
with at least fifty years of blameless living 
in that neighborhood behind her, the jury 
at first refused to convict. But the af- 
flicted went into fresh fits, the court 
frowned, and the jury reconsidered, bring- 
ing in a verdict of guilty. More juries be- 
gan to wabble, then to return verdicts of 
acquittal. Governor Phipps issued an am- 
nesty freeing about 150 persons under ar- 
rest who awaited trial. The nightmare was 
over. Nothing shows its true nature better 
than the confessions and repentances which 
followed. Members of the jury, members 
of the court, witnesses for the prosecution 
and others were presently making public 
and humble petitions to the throne of grace 
to be forgiven for the sad delusion into 
which Satan had lately misled them. The 
child, Ann Putnam, had played aleadingréle 
in convicting nineteen persons. 

Sixteen years later, as a mature woman, 
she signed a confession, ‘‘that it was a great 
delusion of Satan that deceived me in that 
sad time, whereby I justly fear I have been 
instrumental with others, though igno- 
rantly and unwittingly, to bring upon my- 
self and this land the guilt of innocent 
blood; though what was said or done by me 
against any person I can truly and up- 
rightly say, before God and man, I did not 
out of any anger, malice or ill will to any 
person.” 

They were children and lunatics—for the 
time being. But before that and after- 
wards Salem was as sensible as any other 
New England community. Its history in 
the spring, summer and fall of 1692 remains 
proof that, at the right emotional pitch, 
otherwise sensible people may believe any- 
thing. It remains also as a solemn warning 
to feel your pulse before you pass judgment. 
Incidentally, belief in witchcraft began to 
decline after this Salem eruption. By the 
middle of the next century that belief was 
probably not more prevalent in the United 
States than belief in get-rich-quick invest- 
ments and get-rich-quick politics now is. 

Turn forward 139 years and westward 
150 miles to the village of Low Hampton, 
New York. Here lived William Miller, 
born forty-nine years before on a small farm 
not far away. Except for a few years in the 
army, he had lived on one small farm or an- 
other in this neighborhood all his life—a 
very honest, earnest, devout man who had 
spent his spare time for years poring over 
the Bible, especially the prophecies of Dan- 
iel and John. With endless poring and 
calculation he had worked out an interpre- 
tation of these prophecies according to 
which the world would come to an end in 
1843. So far he had done no more than talk 
to his neighbors about this discovery. But 
he had repeatedly heard a voice saying, ““Go 
and tell it to the world!” and been tor- 
mented by the thought of all the sinners 
who might repent and be saved if only they 
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knew that the day of judgment was so near. 
However, as a humble, modest man with no 
experience in public speaking, he shrank 
from putting himself forward. 

Then one Saturday morning in the au- 
tumn of 1831 a young man called at the 
house. There was nobody to preach in the 
Baptist church at the near-by hamlet of 
Dorcas next day. The young man invited 
Miller to fill the pulpit. Miller accepted 
that as a divinely inspired call. Next day 
he expounded his interpretation of the 
prophecies to a handful of people in the 
little frame structure at Dorcas. : 

The news spread by word of mouth. Mil- 
ler was invited to preach in other country 
churches over a gradually widening area. 
He constructed a chart containing images 
described in the prophecies and many nu- 
merals representing dates before and after 
Christ, and lapses of years. By various 
operations in addition, subtraction or mul- 
tiplication, these groups of numerals yielded 
the sum of 1843. The year 1833 was notable 
for the number and brilliance of its meteoric 
showers, which unquestionably helped to 
spread the cult. 

For six years more William Miller con- 
tinued to be a modest farmer of Low Hamp- 
ton who spent much of his time traveling 
from village to village in New York and 
New England, holding revival meetings and 
preaching the end of the world in 1843. The 
circle of interest was gradually widening, 
however, and in 1840 the Rev. Joshua V. 
Himes, pastor of the Chardon Street Bap- 
tist Church in Boston, invited Miller to that 
city. The Rev. Mr. Himes, a convert to 
Miller’s doctrine, ‘was a man of boundless 
energy, with a knack for managing things. 
He launched the simple Low Hampton 
farmer on a far wider field, advertising him, 
publishing books of his sermons—not only 
publishing them but selling them—starting 
a newspaper in the cause, finally building a 
big frame tabernacle in Boston. Under his 
management, Miller preached in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and many lesser 
cities. Also, many disciples began to 
preach. The great comet of 1843 height- 
ened the excitement. 

Miller had fixed the year 1848 as the end 
of the world, but without naming a par- 
ticular day. Then toward the end of that 
year he found that he should have used the 
Jewish year, which would extend the limit 
of terrestrial existence to March, 1844. 
That month came and went. William Mil- 
ler—bedridden now, worn by toil and ex- 
citement—acknowledged in writing that he 
had been mistaken. But the number and 
zeal of his followers increased rather than di- 
minished, for some of his disciples discovered 
that a mistake had been made in the caleu- 
lation and October 22nd was the true date 
of the end of the world. They had hard 
work to persuade the enfeebled old prophet, 
but finally succeeded. 


Rocked to Sleep by Reason 


There is no record of the number of be- 
lievers, but apparently there was hardly a 
community in the eastern part of the coun- 
try that did not have its devoted band of 
Millerites, and in a somewhat thinner 
stream the cult spread far west and south. 
As the dread time approached hundreds 
gave away their earthly possessions. Others 
had refused to gather the harvest that fall. 
On the appointed night, all over the country 
people gathered on hilltops, usually in white 
ascension robes, or went up on the roofs or 
climbed as high as possible in trees. Here 
and there at midnight a man jumped from a 
tree or roof. They were all honest people 
and on other subjects about as sensible as 
their neighbors. 

Once a lot of people—a crowd, a commu- 
nity—are excited by a common emotion of 
hope, fear or anger, they are ready to 
believe almost anything. It often looks as 
though the more obstacles common sense 
presents to a particular belief the more 
eagerly they swallow it. 
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Broadly speaking, if you want a lot 
people to believe a thing, you shouldn’t t 
to be reasonable. The less you have to ¢ 
with reason the better your chances of sy 
cess. Convincing anybody by reason is 
dry, laborious process. 

Toa layman, there can hardly be a dull 
place than the Supreme Court at Washin 
ton. There is something soporific in t}) 
mere look of those grave, black-robed ju, 
tices in a row, learned counsel in front , 
them droning monotonously on, or now an 
then reading a long quotation out of a bh! 
book. You notice that there are only a fe 
spectators, and mostly they remain only | 
few minutes—hastening out in a panick 
apprehension that if they stay two minut! 
longer they’ll go to sleep, fall off their chai; 
and get drawn and quartered for contemy 
of court. It is not natural to like bein 
reasoned with. Every observant paren 
has noticed how restive it makes little chi 
dren. Apparently most normal little chi — 
dren would rather be spanked and hayej — 
over with. iri 

A banker of my acquaintance had a clien| 
in whose welfare he was particularly con) 
cerned because she was a widow and he 
husband had been his friend. Liquidatio) 
of some items in the estate left her wit) 
thirty-odd thousand dollars on hand ij) 
cash. She sought the banker’s advice abou’ — 
investing it. He wanted not only to find; 
prime security for her but to impart som 
useful instructions on the general subject 0) 
investment. So he reasoned with her, goin, 
patiently into the comparative merits 0| 
various bond issues, explaining why som) 
were more desirable than others. Hy 
wanted her to learn how to exercise her ow! 
judgment. Three very educational conver 
sations took place between banker and cli. 
ent—while she balanced the attraction of ; 
somewhat higher interest rate in the case 0} 
A, B and C against the attraction of asome| 
what wider margin of security in the case 0}. 
D, E and F. 


Investing in Chinaman’s Chance 


Then, so to speak, she dropped out ol 
school. Presently the banker learned, with 
consternation, that she had invested the) 
whole thirty-odd thousand in Z, which was 
a highly speculative come-along stock that 
he would instantly have classed as a wild-| 
cat. But two women friends had invested 
in Z, and the same plausible salesman who 
had done the business for them got her 
check in half the time the banker had used 
for his painstaking lessons. The salesman’ 
did not reason with her. He offered her no 
tiresome and confusing balancing of one| 
point against another. He made assertions — 
with the greatest positiveness. 4 

Reason is a slow, laborious sort of imple- 
ment. To operate it requires effort and pa- 
tience. That is why politics, by and large, 
has so little to do with it. On the other 
hand, emotions act spontaneously. If you) 
can get a crowd mad at somebody it will ac- | 
cept very questionable evidence as a reason | 
for being mad. And if you analyze it you! 
will perhaps be surprised to find how large 
a part of the current political output con- 
sists of an effort to get you mad at some- 
body. Dogmatic statements of a kind likely 
to provoke anger have always been politics’ 
chief reliance for carrying an election. 

Believing anything depends first on the 
state of mind in which you approach it. If 
you are het up you can hardly avoid erro- | 
neous judgments. But you can often avoid 
getting het up. If you are toying with the 
notion of getting something for nothing out 
of the stock market, you will, in due time, 
find cogent reasons for going long of X Y Z 
stock, or short of it. If you are receptive 
to the idea of 30 per cent, somebody will 
probably convince you that Chinaman’s | 
Chance is a fine buy. The only way to 
keep reasonable about those things is to 
turn your back on them to begin with. 

Working upon emotions is vastly easier | 
and more effectual than working upon rea- 
son. Every criminal-court lawyer knows 
that, and acts accordingly in presenting his 
case to the jury. Politics knows it too. 
There isn’t much use in saying, “‘Avoid the 
hook!”’ The thing to avoid is the chum— 
the idea, that is, of effortless feeding, of 
something for nothing, of help from a fairy . 
godmother at Washington or elsewhere in- © 
stead of self-help. Nothing is clearer nile 4 
the record than that, as to a considerable | 
portion of mankind, once you get them | 
tilted to the right emotional angle there is — 
little difficulty in getting them to believe | 
anything. ; 

Beware of the tilt! 
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; I write, the scene comes back to me 
uite clearly. Paul and I are seated at the 
hecker table. Mrs. Revere is reading the 
ening newspaper. Young Otto Revere, 
aul’s youngest son, and his wife Gladys 
aye dropped in to spend the evening with 
he old folks. 

“Papa,” says Mrs. Revere, “I see in the 
aper that rain is predicted.” 

_ “Kh, yes,”’ says Paul, looking up from 
jis board. ‘‘But we’ll never have rain like 
ye had the afternoon before I took my 
mous ride. It started with a light drizzle 
‘bout three o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
jad arranged to have the lights hung in the 
‘ower ——”’ 

“Ves, we know,” says Otto. 

' “Your move,” I murmur. 

' “Ha, my move,” chuckles Paul. ‘I don’t 
nove as fast as I did in those days. I 
van remember as I galloped through the 
\treets men and women rushed to the win- 
lows in their nightgowns a 

| “Paul!” exclaims .Mrs. Revere in a 
shocked voice. 

“T can’t help it,’”” Paul replies doggedly. 
‘Ym just a blunt old soldier and, begging 
your pardon, nightgowns is what they wore.” 
/ “T know, Paul,” says his wife. “But 
‘such language before the children.” 

“T’ll take your king,’’ I say, moving my 
piece on the checkerboard. 

' “That’s what I did to the Britishers,”’ 
says Paul gleefully. “I took their king; 
‘old King George the Third. Did I ever tell 
you about that ride of mine?” 

| “Often,’’ says Otto with emphasis. 

_“T think there’s something wrong with 
this lamp,’ says Mrs. Revere, tactfully try- 
‘ing to change the subject. “‘I’ll have to get 
aman in tomorrow to fix it.” 

_ “Speaking of lamps,’”’ says Paul, “‘it re- 
‘minds me of the time they hung those lamps 
in the tower of old North Church. I don’t 
lmow that I ever told you 1 
“Yes, you did!”’ says Gladys quickly. 

_ “Frequently,” says Otto. 

' “Children, children!’ says Mrs. Revere. 
| “Leave them alone,” says Paul petu- 
lantly. ‘““They don’t appreciate how lucky 

they are to have a genuine hero for a 
father.”’ 

_ “That’s all right, pop,” says Otto. ‘But 
we've heard that old yarn a million times.”’ 

“Old yarn!” 

“Sure. I was brought up on it. I don’t 
ember ever hearing anything else since 
as born.” 

“Besides,” says Gladys, “‘I don’t think 
‘it was so much of astunt. Anybody with a 
horse could have ridden through the streets 
yelling ‘The British are coming!’ Where 
was the risk? Now if you had ridden in 
the opposite direction, through the British 
lines, shouting ‘Down with King George !’— 
that would have been something to get 
eocky about.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


“Great guns! Must I listen to this from 
my own children!”’ sputters Paul. “One of 
the greatest historic achievements of all 
time ——-”’ 

I try to quell the disturbance. 

“Come on, Paul. Let’s play another 
game.” 

_ Paul subsides a bit, but I can see that he 
is still boiling inwardly. 

“You take the red,” I suggest. 

A contented smile lights up his face. 
“All right, I’ll take the red,” he says. “It 
reminds me of the time we took the Red- 
coats. Did I ever tell you that story? You 
see, we didn’t know whether the British 
were coming by land or sea FS 

Otto and his wife tiptoe softly out of the 
room, 

A faint snore issues from Mrs. Revere’s 
chair. The poor woman is asleep. 

—NEWMAN LEvy. 


Translating the Spellbinders 


HE Democrapublican candidate 
Bellows and thunders and waxes irate 
In propounding the following reasons with 
vim 
Why ineelisgeas people should all support 
, him: 
“T discountenance negation to my solemn 
declaration 
That the next administration must be 
picked with proper care, 
For the slightest indecision due to faulty 
improvision 
Will precipitate derision, as you doubtless 
are aware. 
To the thinking upper classes and the worthy 
working masses 
Opportunity now passes for you all to do 
your share. 
Though I’m certain of election, I must warn 
you that defection 
Would bring ruin and dejection to the race, 
beyond compare.” 
Which in plain American seems to be: 
“T hope to the Lord that you vote for me!” 


The Republimocratic electioneer 
Mounts to the stand in the midst of a 
cheer— 
Which is bought and paid for—and then 
goes on 
To draw at will from the lexicon: 
“With no fear of contradiction I will voice my 
firm conviction 
That a nation-wide affliction would in- 
dubitably rise 
Should a citizen surrender one vote to this 
rank pretender, 
As he would thereby engender dangers to 
this land we prize. 
'Twould cause fearful retribution, threaten 
us with persecution, 
Bring us nigh to dissolution, you may 
readily surmise. 
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TURNS AND ENCORES 


Come! There must be no dissension; let me 
call to your attention 
His name—nay, it needs no mention—here 
he is, before your eyes!” 
Which is, translated and in a word: 
“You'd better not vote for that other bird!” 


And the public takes all down its gullible 


throat— 
Then decides it will be too much trouble to 
vote. —Tip Bliss. 


Local News 


EDIVERE BLIVINS of Lynn 
Believes he is Lucifer’s twin 
And won't be contented 
Until he’s invented 
A wholly original sin. 


Wordsworth Magee of Biloxi 

Ts fearless, outspoken and foxy ; 
With vigor and fire 
He'll call you a liar 

By letter, by phone or by proxy. 


Senator Phlam of Zenobia 
Ts blue as a true Della Robbia: 
His friends and abetters 
Are burning his letters; 
They think he has oleophobia. 


Somerset Wiggins of Nome 
Is back from a visit to Rome. 
He spent lots of cash there, 
But couldn’t get hash there 
The way that we make it at home! 


The tribes of the tropic savannas 
Are raising exultant hosannas 

And trebling their prices ; 

From recent advices 
They learn that we have no bananas. 


Addison Sims of Seattle 
Remembers your dealings in cattle, 
Your name, and the place 
Where he last saw your face; 
So we run when he starts in to prattle. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Elevator Uplift 


LEVATOR etiquette ought to be more 
generally observed. There seem to be 
very few fixed rules at present, and the few 
that we have need to be standardized. For 
example, the Supreme Court has never de- 
cided whether a man must remove his hat 
in the elevator or not, so it is always about 
fifty-fifty in this respect. Like every other 
evil here in America, the trouble may be 
traced to the home. Home training is the 
only thing that will ever solve the elevator- 
etiquette problem. The great need is for 
more elevators in the homes. Let the 
slogan be, ‘“‘Have you a little elevator in 
your home?” 
It is a regrettable fact that our elevator 
manners are unpardonably rude, and we do 


CHOICE LOTS Pay 
STUCCO HOUSES Fg 


Ourtown Improvement Co., Real Estate Executioners, Do Their Stuff 
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For the growing 
youngster 
Beeman's is 
a pure and 
healthful 
treat —its 
daily use is 


“a sensthle 
> habit” 


S 


in Gum 


eee 


Peps 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 


3 


Smooth,well-kept 
hair— 
the universal rule today 


HE secret of the new, smooth 
appearance of the hair of well- 
dressed men today—what is it? 
Not just combing and brushing. 
And not slicking it down with water. 
Stacomb is its name—a light, 
velvety, invisible cream, not sticky 
or gummy. In jars and tubes at 
all drug and department stores. 


REG.U,S. PAY. OFF. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-44 
| 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, 

| generous sample tube of Stacomb. 
offer 


al 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SSHASTINGS->REAL GLASS WINDOWS 
eep Your Ford Looking New 
Sia ees Change dim, tattered, broken cellu- 
loid for stylish, real glass windows 
you can see through. Keep out 
wind, rain, dust. Easily put on, 
wear forever and may be had from 
dealers who sell high quality 
equipment. A million in use. Look 
for the name on the frame. 
$1.00 for the set of two 
$1.15 for the set of three 


HASTINGS MFG. CO., Box 16, Hastings, Mich. 
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Youll Enjoy the Classics 
on the Straube 


If you are one who loves the music of the masters, think 
of the joy of having it always at your hand! 


The Straube gives you the key to the vast treasure 

house of the world’s best music. It gives you the tech- 

nical attainments ofan artist. You quickly learn to play 
Straube iplayer* Pianos it expressively. You are fascinated by the very qualities 
are nationally priced, which make the music great. And you’re thankful to 
J. GbE terion a yng, the Straube for bringing you this new enjoyment. 


as follows: 


Arcadian Model. $750 : i 
Tnifiertdl Model x ane An instrument worthy to play the music of the masters, 


Colonial Model . 625 yet it will give you with equal effectiveness the lightest 
Puritan Model . 595 and gayest of popular tunes, if you desire. The surpass- 
ing tonal beauty of the Straube is a reflection of the 
craftsmanship which marks every detail of its building. 


Hear the Straube at your dealer’s. He’ll gladly demon- 
strate its exclusive features, including the Melo-Harp, 
which provides an exquisite new tone color which you 
may use at will. 


epee fifi sae a Send for Catalog, Free. Illustrates and describes the 
rononiehPlayesakostisas various models of Straube player pianos (for foot power 

_ or electrical operation) and pianos. Explains the exclu- 
Any Straube dealer will sive features of the wonderful Artronome player action, 
Eki Mpa ee which may be had only in Straube made instruments. 


ment fora new Straube. 
Convenient terms can 


Slwaya be acebaged. STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 
Dept. D 


Straube 


Be Lan Ay oe Bee Ber A cI NE es 
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not have to seek far for the cause. It arises 
from the fact that we have no home elevator 
training. Bring a child up in the home ele- 
vator in the way he should rise, and when 
he gets to be a bank president or a big 
executive his elevator manners will be as 
perfect as his table manners. Plainly the 
fault is with the home, and there let the 
reform begin. 

What cultured Englishman will volunteer 
to start the lift uplift movement here in 
America? —George W. Lyon. 


Concerning Our Contributors 


(Reprinted From Practically Any Monthly 
Magazine. 


ROF. J. SHADROW McHOOEY (The 

Fiscal Policy of German Southwest Af- 
rica, 1841-1842) is Professor of German 
Colonial Finance in the University of 
Indian Territory. He is probably the 
world’s greatest authority on the fiscal 
policy of German Southwest Africa in the 
years 1841 and 1842. 

JANE and PRUDENCE SKIMPWORTH (By- 
ways and Back Yards of Old East Lynne) 
are sisters who have spent 75 and 80 years, 
respectively, in their decaying old home in 
this decaying old New England village, 
where, as they whimsically put it, ‘even 
the fish are decaying.’ Their thirty-page 
article describes with delicate grace and 
sprightliness the happenings of their vil- 
lage, where, as they say, “‘Nothing ever 
happens.” Our readers may look soon for 
another article from their pen, “‘Our Trip to 
New York.” 

We take pride in introducing EMIL ZWwIg- 
BELRAUCH, of Grandview Flats, Kan., to 
the reading public. His story, The Last 
Amour of the Duc de Majolica, is, for one 
who has never been out of Kansas, a re- 
markable achievement, picturing as it does 
the courtly life of the aristocratic drawing- 
rooms of Buckingham Palace, Versailles, 
Monte Carlo and Montmartre. 

Dr. LEDBETTER WHYMPER (Does Dis- 
armament Disarm?) will be remembered 
for his striking series: Does Armament 
Arm? Does Inflation Inflate? Does De- 
flation Deflate? and Does Stabilization 
Stabilize? He informs us that he can keep 
up the series indefinitely. 

Miss Mary HoLyoKE (Co’n Pone ’n’ 
Fatback) sends us this delightful story from 
the Tennessee mountains, where she has 
spent many years teaching the mountaineers 
Community Dancing as an antidote to the 
murderous feud spirit. Her story repro- 
duces exactly the almost unintelligible dia- 
lect of the mountaineers, and will prove 
fascinating to those who like to work 
puzzles. 

THE Hon. J. FizzwaTER EVELYN- 
VILLIERS (Was Germany Beaten?) is the 
famous English radical peer. Heistheson of 
Lord Eggharbor, himself the son of the Mar- 
quess of Kaltwasserbad, whose father was 
Sir Gregory Grope. We must assure our 
non-English readers that English peers never 
have the same names as their fathers. Our 
contributor was imprisoned for opposing 


Little-Known Industries. Making Jazz-Music Rolls Out of Swiss Cheese 


SS 
September 27,19: 
the War, and later for opposing the Peac 


His previous articles, The Menace of Et 
ical Morality, America’s Responsibili 


for the World War, Lenine the Mode) 


Messiah, have brought us a good mar 
interesting letters from our readers, W 


can only repeat that we are not responsih — 


for anything we may print. 


BONIFACE BULKHEAD (The Charm ( 
Colonial Slop-Jars) has the largest ar) 


| 


choicest collection of Colonial slop-jars - 


this country. His lyrical treatment of the: 


little regarded objets d’art will awaken 


new appreciation on the part of man 


readers. 


DiaBoLus (Is Our Crude Sauerkray 
Supply in Danger?) is the pseudonym of _ 
Washington journalist of long standing, tl. 


author of books on a variety of subjects, ir 


cluding: Secret Memoirs of the Court 
Marie Antoinette, How to Speak Swed 


in Twenty Minutes, Practical DeepeSe 


Diving, How to Behave in Society, C 
fessions of a Lady’s Maid, The Romane 
Rum Running, and The Autobiograpt 


a Prize Fighter. —Morris Bishop 


The Tragic Humorist 
Thomas L. Masson Declares That a True 


Humorist Must Have a Background 


of Melancholy 


I MET a Tragic Humorist 


Of character contrarious, C3 4 


A happy-hearted gloomerist 


: 
Despondently hilarious. hs | 


I asked him, “Why this gravity | 
Of levity lugubrious?”’ ae 


He cleared his vocal cavity 


And shed a tear salubrious. es | 


a 


a 


“Tn sackcloth I am reveling, st 
Repenting fun deplorable, i 
My festive locks disheveling ap 
In dark despair adorable. i 
This melancholy merriment - 
My cheerful soul is harrying 
Because of an experiment > 
On mother-made-by-marrying. 
I sought a row provocative | 
Of misanthropic mania, ¢ 


Whose product might seem joke-alive 


In Phila., Pennsylvania (Office 
Seen) 
But ma-in-law, refractory, 
Upset all rules conventional 
And met my gibes detractory 
With silence three-dimensional. — 
She smiled amid my mockery, 
Mild as a pink geranium, 
Nor cracked one piece of crockery 
Across my pericranium. 
Wherefore I weep deliciously 
For that she did this robbery 
Of what had been, auspiciously, : 
A background for glad sobbery.” 


He moaned in jovial dolesomeness, ie 
Then shrieks of laughter blighted him 


Because the bitter wholesomeness 
Of suffering had slighted him! 


—Frederick Moxon. — 


“My daughter-in-law has just told me 
ma dreadful woman,” she greeted him in 
yoice that was surprised by its own words. 
“Al interesting women are,’’ agreed the 
yetor. He settled down on the footrest of 
jeneighboring steamer chair with a gasp of 
Jieved exasperation at having eluded his 
sasick clientele for a few minutes. . He was 
erabbed man with a Roman nose and a 
ittered gray mustache which he constantly 
vetted with his lower teeth. His white uni- 
yrms were always the least bit too tight, so 
zat he looked as if he might have grown 
ightly stouter overnight. 

On every voyage he discriminatingly se- 
scted one passenger to amuse him; the 
ther passengers he ignored, except for 
ose five who were apportioned to him as 
able companions, and these he admitted 
jto a temporary entente cordiale which en- 
ured only so long as they maintained their 
‘ealth. 

A strange paradox of dissimilarity 
mounting to similarity attracted him to 
\bigail Stafford. For the doctor had been 
jurt by his life contacts into disillusioned 
jitterness; while Abigail Stafford had been 
eft wholly unhurt in illusioned intolerance. 
Their difference was a kindredship. 

| With a little grunt and a long stretch the 
loetor rescued Susan’s Tolerant Thought 
nagazine from under her chair and began 
suming quizzically through its uplifting 
ages. 

/ “T’d never have accused you of sub- 
jeribing to this,” he said. 

“JT don’t. I’ve never stopped being a 
Congregationalist. But four years ago, 
when Susan came back from Los Angeles to 
‘ive in Orange Center, she gave me a life 
subscription for a Christmas present. That’s 
‘ow it happens to come in my name. 
\aere’s a Tolerant Thought Society in 
Orange Center now. It took quite a lot of 
the church members; I must say it’s grown 
like a weed; you can spot the members any- 
where because they’re all the time shouting 
out pleasant remarks about people you 
know they can’t bear. But it just doesn’t 
come natural to me. I may be dreadful, 
but these newfangled notions don’t pull the 
wool over my eyes. .I wish they did.” 

_ “We-ell”—he folded the pamphlet and 
spanked the palm of his hand with it—“‘in 
my opinion the people who take up all 
these creeds and cults only do it to find 
justification for some trait they’re ashamed 
of. Study human nature and apply com- 
mon sense—that’s the medicine to make 
success. I didn’t doit in time. That’s why 
I’m a ship’s doctor. Honesty is a hard 
enough creed to satisfy anybody, if they 
want something to live up to. It isn’t one 
trip in ten that I find an absolutely honest 
person.” 

_ “We-ell, my husband was an honest man 
if ever there was one,” she said. 

The doctor nodded. In almost a week of 
experimental conversation with this sternly 
self-satisfied woman he had failed to intro- 
duce one topic in which she had not found 
a tendril of association with her dead hus- 
band. But her references held nothing of 
lamentation; her grief for John Stafford 
was a strong companion who walked with 
her sustainingly. The serenity of her sorrow 
fascinated the doctor because it bewil- 
dered his faith in human frailty. Curiosity 
teased his almost convinced credulity. 

- “Timagine your son’s a good deal like his 
father, isn’t he?’’ he asked. “Always a 
good fellow and open and aboveboard?”’ 

“Tn most ways he is,” said Abigail Staf- 
ford. “He’d be more so if—if he’d been 
managed differently.” , 
_ The doctor said nothing. Well-timed si- 
lences were a part of his system. 

“There’s no use talking, women aren’t 
the wives they used to be,’’ she said, expect- 
ing his agreement and needing it. But he 
surprised her. 

“Nope, [ think wives run on pretty much 
the same principles that they always did,” 
he said decisively. ‘‘Human nature’s my 
specialty, and {’ve done a heap of research 
init on this boat. It’s the men who muck up 
marriage. I did it myself, and I’ve watched 
thousands do it. They give out on the fool 
little things that mean so much to women; 
little attentions like whispering ‘dear’ and 
‘sweetheart’ at ’em every now and then, and 
buying ’em no-account jimcracks, and tell- 
ing ’em how charming they look, and ——” 

_-*My husband never stopped doing those 
things,” said Abigail Stafford in a proud, 
voice. 
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_ THAT BROADER OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Well, that’s just the point; that’s why 
you’re such a reviver of faith in matrimony. 
But when a man—as most of ’em do—be- 
gins to neglect those things and take his 
wife for granted it invariably leads to one 
of two things —it’ll freeze her into a whipped- 
dog faithfulness which bores him to death 
or it’ll turn her into a Delilah whom he 
deserts or divorces.” 

_ “Great stuff, doc,’ applauded an amused 
ironic voice from the air above them. 

“Hello, Simpson,” said the doctor, with- 
out turning to see who might be descending 
the steep stairs above their steamer chairs. 
““Couldn’t you coerce any victims?” 

“Don’t embarrass me,’’ cautioned Simp- 
son, waiting to assist his descending com- 
panions. ‘“ You’ve the true Prussian instinct 
for motivation.” 

Abigail Stafford’s upturned eyes were 
surprised to identify the trim gray legs 
scintillating youthfully down the ladder as 
Susan’s. What on earth was Susan hob- 
nobbing with this Simpson man for? Close 
behind Susan came Judge Jenny, with 
slower feet and loud lamentation about the 
rough sea. 

““Never saw such a ship; no more sta- 
bility than a leaf in the wind,” he sputtered, 
fighting for his equilibrium. 

The judge was a man from whom the 
tight chains of domesticity had suddenly 
dropped asunder, leaving him to discover 
youth at the age of sixty-two. He sat with 
the Staffords at the doctor’s table in the 
dining room. And he was frankly delighted 
with Susan. Abigail Stafford, though far 
from approving, felt obliged to give him 
credit for at least taking up with somebody 
his own age and not ogling young girls. The 
fourth member of the party was a colorful 
blond and ageless woman, permanently 
waved and violently perfumed. They werea 
bridge-game cohort. Misery may acquaint 
strange bedfellows, but sea voyages congre- 
gate stranger bridge partners. 

“Well, now if that isn’t a great note,” 
said Abigail Stafford, staring after her 
sister-in-law with no less than wonder in 
her eyes. ‘“Susan does take the cake for 
getting acquainted with outlandish people.” 

‘It’s a privilege of the rich to play bridge 
with Simpson,’”’ commented the doctor. 

‘“‘Then Susan’s in the wrong pew. She’s 
as poor as a church mouse.” It always ir- 
ritated her when people got the impression 
that Susan was rich. 

““Who’s as poor as a church mouse?”’ 
demanded a jovial voice, and Jack’s head, 
as youthfully bald as a baby’s, appeared 
from the lower-deck stairway. 

‘Susan,’ said his mother; ‘‘and she’s 
gone off to play cards for money with some 
disreputable-looking people.” 

“Oh, Aunt Sue can take care of herself, 
don’t you worry. She won last night, the 
judge said. She’snobody’s fool. Oh, Lord, 
doctor, this chairman stuff’s the bunk. I'll 
never get roped into it again. Don’t go.” 

But the doctor went. Abigail Stafford 
had gestured gently for her son to sit where 
he was sitting. Jack had been elected chair- 
man of the entertainment committee for 
the voyage. This was the night of the cap- 
tain’s dinner in honor of the passengers 
leaving at Honolulu. He read his mother 
parts of the program from the penciled 
sheets in his hand. 

There were to be an Oriental pantomime; 
a ukulele chorus; Susan and Judge Jenny 
were to lead a Virginia reel; there were to 
be shadow movies thrown on a sheet to de- 
pict deck life after dark; Mrs. Darling was 
to be a gypsy fortune teller. 

“Can’t you leave her out of anything?” 
Abigail broke in. “I’m sick to death of the 
sight of the woman.” 

‘‘Oh, she’s a good scout, mother,’’ he 
carelessly defended her, running busily 
through his sheets of paper. ‘“‘She’s just 
not the type you’re accustomed to, that’s 
all. When you're traveling you don’t want 
to be old-fashioned and narrow-minded 
about ——” . 

Again Abigail Stafford took the bit in 
her teeth. ‘‘Narrow-minded, nothing! If 
you're tired of Jane, get a divorce and 
marry somebody else. But don’t disgrace 
yourself and waste my money on flibberti- 
gibbets like this Darling woman.” 

‘Great guns, mother! What’s exploded? 
Who wants a divorce? Why, you're wild! 
You mustn’t take things so seriously.” 
His smile recovered itself. ‘And you 
haven’t begun begrudging me money, have 
you, you old miser?”’ 
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World’s Champion 


~ Ammunition 


Like a rocket the elusive target flashes through the 
air! In an instant the marksman “finds” the speed- 
ing disk, pulls the trigger, and it’s shattered! Trap- 
shooting registers the marksman’s skill. Proves the 
effectiveness of the ammunition used. 


Year after year, Western ammunition has been 
selected by the leading marksmen of the world. It 
is the choice of champions, winners of state, zone, 
national and world championship matches. Here 
are a few of the outstanding victories: 

1920 Olympic Individual Trapshooting Championship. 

1920 Olympic Team Trapshooting Championship. 

(Five of the six members shot Western.) 

1922 won U. S. Government accuracy test. 

1922 Rifle Championship of the World (U. S. Rifle 
Team). 

1922 Individual Rifle Championship of the World. 

1922 broke six world’s records at Camp Perry Rifle 
matches. 

1922 established world’s record with iron sights at Sea 
Girt matches. 

1923 Grand American Trapshooting Tournament — won 
Grand American handicap event from 23 yards 
—AllRound Championship—Woman's Cham- 
pionship — Junior Championship — Professional 
Championship. 

1924 Olympic Team Championship of the World. 

(Three of the four members shot Western.) 

1924 Individual Championship of Great Britain. 


The marksmen who made these records and those 
» who have won hundreds of other important events 
with rifle, revolver and shotgun have tried all kinds 
of ammunition under all conditions and have found 
from experience that the uniformity and accuracy 
of Western ammunition gives them the best results. 
Prove it yourself! 


Prepare for the Hunting Season 


The same improved design and uniform high quality which have 
made Western ammunition the choice of the world’s best shots 
will kill more game and add to your hunting satisfaction this 
fall. Be sure you are familiar with Western’s exclusive develop- 
ments before the season opens— 

Super-X—the famous shotgun load which actually extends the 
effective range of your gun 15 to 20 yards, an advantage which 
has made this shell the fastest selling shotgun load for difficult 
shooting. 

Xpert—solves the price problem for the man who wants a hard- 
hitting, reliable, smokeless load for all-round shooting. 
Lusatoy—the non-fouling bullet which absolutely prevents 
metal fouling. 

Open-Pornt Expanpinc Butter and the Boat Tam Butter. 
They will increase the accuracy and effectiveness of your rifle. 


Write for Information 


Just send us your address and you 
will receive information about the 
exclusive features of the world’s 
champion ammunition.’ Our tech- 
nical department welcomes inquiries. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
945 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


AMMUNITION 
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The Remington Cash Register 
-the factory behind it, 
and the merchant who uses it 


HE thousands of merchants who use Remington 
Cash Registers today represent every kind of retail 
business. They are in every section of the country. They 
will tell you that Remington is the new and better Cash 
Register,whichservesasnocashregistereverdidbefore— 


1. The Remington organization is not only highly skilled 
in the production of fine and accurate mechanisms, but knows 
the needs of the retail merchants of America as few others 


know them. 


2. Remington has the resources in men, money and equip- 


ment to carry through. 

3. The Remington Cash Regis- 
ter is built to establish and does 
establish a new standard of prac- 
tical day-in-day-out value to the 
merchant’s business. 


aL 


7 a8 * 


Thereis a Remington Cash Reg- 
ister built to fit your business. Call 
on the nearest office for a dem- 
onstration of the cash register that 
fits the selling operations of your 
store today. 


Akron, Ohio REMINGTON CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Inc. 
Albany, N. Y. Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 

Atlanta, Ga. Subsidiary of REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Fargo, N. D. Louisville, Ky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Fort Worth, Tex. Madison, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Fresno, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Grand Rapids, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Chicago, IIl. Harrisburg, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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| wonderful mother; you know that. 
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He was half laughing, disconcerted be- 
tween irritation and amusement. His pleas- 
ant, likable face squinted up at her as the 
sun struck into his black eyes, so like her 
own. His other features were John Staf- 
ford’s merry ones. She loved him; selfishly, 
because he was part of her; unselfishly, 
because he was a living memory of John 
Stafford. And, as always, chagrin and re- 
sentment melted under the spell of him. 
“Jack can twist you round his little finger,” 
Susan always said. But it was not Jack’s 
strength that did it; it was the weakness of 
her helpless love. 

She put her hand out on his shoulder. 
“Just the same, dear, I don’t think it’s very 
nice for Jane—the way you're carrying on.” 

This surprised him. “Huh! Well, 
mother, don’t you worry. Jane and I un- 
derstand each other all right. You don’t 
realize that people look at things differ- 
ently than they used to. Jane’s no end 
highbrow and prosy. Now don’t misun- 
derstand what I mean—I wouldn’t have 
any other wife in the world, and she’s a 
But 
we’ve each got to interest ourselves in our 


| own way. We’re an institution, not a jail. 
| Now let’s see.” 


He went brightly back to the evening’s 
“T think I’ll put the Virginia 


reel along toward the last. I think the old 


| judge’s got quite a case on Aunt Sue.” 


“Yes, both of them act sixteen instead of 


| sixty. Heaven knows what old age is com- 
| ing to. 


But, Jack, I want you to warn her 
about taking any more of those cocktail 
drinks. I’m just ashamed to death when 
she gets so loud and giggly as she did last 
night. And if I say anything she thinks 
I’m too narrow-minded to pay any atten- 
tion to me. I don’t want her to do some 


| outlandish thing at the party. Somehow I 


kind of dread this party.” 

As captain’s dinner parties go, however, 
this first one of Abigail Stafford’s experi- 
ence approached perfection. She was proud 
of Jack, who so prominently conducted the 
festivities. With his tall red paper hat he 
was like a firefly, now here, now there, 
dancing with Jane, leaping up on a chair to 
call commands, dancing with the gypsy; 


_ after a time this last occupation became 


continual; everywhere she saw him he was 
dancing with Dagmar Darling. 

“Dear Lord, I’m glad she’s not stopping 
off at Honolulu,” she took time to remark 
to the Lord. 

And Susan, not content with leading the 
Virginia reel, her pink paper cap coyly over 
one ear, had even tried a fox trot with the 
inscrutable Mr. Simpson. But the fox trot 
proved a little too much for her, and soon 
the same bridge-game cohorts of the morn- 
ing began departing for the card room. 
Then Abigail Stafford missed Jane. 

“Susan !’’ she called to her sister-in-law, 


| who was edging by the dancers with Judge 


Jenny on her way from the deck. ‘‘ Where’s 
Jane?’’ Susan did not hear. It was neces- 


| sarytoyell. ‘Susan! I say where’s Jane?” 


Susan did not stop, but yelled her infor- 
mation en route, with a gay wave of her 
handkerchief and a toot of a little red whis- 
tle. ‘‘Oh, she’s gone down to fix the trunks, 
IT guess. You. see, she’s got to pack all over 
on account of Jack’s deciding not to stop in 
Honolulu with us. Don’t stay up too long, 
Abigail dear.” 

Little unimportant resentments chased 
through Abigail Stafford’s mind—that 
Susan should know Jack’s change of plans 
before she, his own mother, did; that he 
would make any plans without consulting 
her; that he would want to leave his 
mother behind, to go on with Dagmar Dar- 
ling. Then she thought of Jane. Oh, yes, 
Jane had said how relieved Jack would be 
to be rid of the Darling woman. Oh, yes! 
Except for her own motherly apprehensions 
she would have gloated over this. Jane had 
called her a dreadful woman, and then the 
rest of the day had acted as if nothing at all 
had happened.. It served Jane right. 

With feet that found the stair steps by 
themselves she went down to the lower 
deck. Yes, she would just call to Jane’s at- 
tention that, though she might be dreadful, 
she wasn’t such a fool, after all. The moon 
made mysterious and beautiful lights on 
the smooth blue water. A few lovers in the 
eae were utilizing this narrower quieter 

eck. 

Abigail Stafford walked directly to the 
porthole of her son’s cabin. The curtains 
were drawn, but not closely. She looked 
in. Jane knelt on the floor in front of an 
opened wardrobe trunk, confronting. a 
neatly hung and folded gray coat of her hus- 
band’s. Her hands rested on its shoulders 


\ 
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where she had adjusted it to the hang: 
The long braid of blond hair had slipp 
from her head and hung, with its clingi 
hairpins, crookedly down her back. H 
small ears were as pink as coral. But hi 
face was pale, much paler even than usu; 
And quiet, fast tears ran down her chee| 
and dropped, dropped, dropped. 
Once before Abigail Stafford had se 
Jane cry. Jane had lost her third bab 
after he had become three years dear, ar 
just before the coffin left the house Jane h; 
leaned low over him, and her tears h; 
dropped, like this, on his little dead bod 
Then Abigail Stafford had felt a gre: 
sympathy for her, near to affection. B) 
now she felt only a queer hard satisfactic 
that her son should be loved enough by th 
woman so that he could hurt her like thi, 
She had never been quite sure before th; 
Jane did love him as wives should love a 
bands. But she did. And why? Abigs, 
Stafford did not need to wonder.’ Love | 
the only thing in all creation that can exi) 
without a reason. | 
Something kept her from speaking {, 
Jane. Perhaps it was the surprise of i 
She didn’t seem to know what to do. S} 
went into her own cabin and lay down {i 
half an hour, thinking Jack might perhay 
come to ¢ell her about it. Phen she w 
back to the upper deck, where thinning bi 
riotous ranks of merrymakers were carryin, 
on the bacchanalian festivities—shouts an 
laughter and jazz music, and multicolore| 
paper ribbons flying and fluttering ever) 
where. Jack and the gypsy were dancin, 
together. Abigail Stafford stood in the gs: 
loon doorway, like a being from anothe 
world in her snug black silk dress an. 
cameo earrings, and gestured patiently t . 
Jack with her index finger. Finally he ga) 
her. They came to her together, Jack moj. 
ping his forehead with his large damp hanc 
kerchief. She ignored Mrs. Darling. 
“Jack, what does this mean about you’ 
going straight through to Shanghai?”’ 
“Oh, hasn’t Jane told you? Why, yo’ 
see, we got radio news tonight about a lot «| 
fresh trouble right in the Szchwan distri: 
we’re interested in. It may make a lot«| 
difference in how we’ll have to proceed, s 
I decided not to waste any time, but —— 
His* eyes greeted a newcomer. “Hell 
Jane. Say, I thought I commissioned yo 
to break the news to mother.” - 
Mrs. Stafford slowly turned. There wa 
Jane—no trace of tears, only a little tire) 
looking in her well-cut, slightly crumple 
goa but self-possessed and entirely cheer 
ul. ‘ 
“Guilty, my lord. I had just started 9. 
my quest when the steward accosted m 
and demanded immediate possession of th 
Honolulu trunks. He felt so abused an 
so sleepy that I did the repacking first. 
She returned her mother-in-law’s scrutin, 
with smiling composure. ‘“Isn’t it wretche: 
that he can’t stop over with us?’’ she sai¢ 
.Abigail Stafford threw her disguste: 
glance, like a scythe, over the three of them 
turned abruptly, and left them. a 
at 


——— 


“‘T guess it isn’t wretched for Mrs. 
ling,”’ she said distinctly. § 
“Oh! Doesn’t she hate me perfectly?’ 
followed Dagmar Darling’s laughing words: 
“Not at all.’”’ She turned at the head o 
the stairs, stolid with sarcasm. ‘I’m get 
ting so broad-minded that I admire you be 
cause you’ve got spunk enough to get wha 
you want.” 
Jack started to follow her, but, laughin; 
and shaking his head, went back again. 
Her cabin was hot, and the hours wer! 
long as she lay waiting for Susan. Finally 
voices stopped at her door. Judge Jenny’: 
voice—‘‘ Goo’ night,’’ he kept saying. Hi 
said it three times. Susan seemed to br 
having difficulty stepping over the doorsill 
At last she got in. She began singing. O) 
all things—singing! At such an ungodly 
hour! She fumbled about on the wrongs 
side of the door for the electric button. — 
“Susan! What ails you?”’ 7 | 
“Oh, I’m roamin’ in the gloamin’,” sang) 
Susan, aptly adapting her melody to the 
occasion. } 
John Stafford had used to say that a glass 
of soft cider went to Susan’s funny bone 
quicker than a quart of rye went to most 
people’s. ‘Mrs. Stafford stretched stiffly tc 
turn on the light at the head of her bed and 
pulled herself up into a sitting posture 
against the stiff pillows, staring at her sister- 
in-law. Susan, plainly, was not herself.) 
Havoc reigned among the dozen usually, 
precise little puffs, and one escaped strand 
of permanently waved gray hair rioted 
down her cheek. Her face had found ¥ 


(Continued on Page 137) — 


: (Continued from Page 134) 
put her eyes had lost alertness behind their 
pone-rimmed glasses. Abigail Stafford 
struggled with a desire to clutch the vac- 
uum bottle off the wall and hurl it at her. 
But Susan, safely anchored against the foot 
of the bed, was smiling at her with tender 
concern. 

“Oh, Abigail, what a pity I’ve waked you 
up! Never mind the light, Abigail dear. 
I can undress in the dark just as well, just 
as well.” 

Abigail smiled and swallowed—a me- 
chanical triumph. She had always heard 
that one must never cross intoxicated per- 


pei oR” me 


sons. 

“Oh, [ haven’t been asleep, Susan. This 
hullabaloo’s enough to wake the dead. 
‘Have you been playing cards all this time?” 

“We-ell, up until half an hour ago, I was,” 
‘said Susan coyly, her manner suggesting 
‘that the last half hour had been spent in 
| pursuits indigenous to starlight and moon- 
| light and enchanted decks. 

» “Ugh!” thought Abigail Stafford, but 
| said only, “‘Did you win again?” 
| “Oh, Abigail, Abigail, Abigail!’ Cau- 
_ tiously freeing her right hand from the foot- 
_ rail of the bed, she wabbled her index finger 
/ at the scrutinizing Abigail. ‘‘I told the 
| judge you wouldn’t be asleep; yes, I told 
him you wouldn’t; I really ——” 
\ “T take it you didn’t win,” said the un- 
- diverted Abigail. 
_ Surely this was.a strange Susan. The 
_ wabbling finger was pathetic in its uncer- 
| tainty. Susan was measuring the distance 
| to the middle of her bed, computing possi- 
| pilities, but each time deciding on safety 
| and remaining where she was. A sudden 
| Bebe began to steal the smile from her 
_ lips. 
ee Abigail, please don’t be very cross with 
| me; I don’t know what I'll do if you’re too 
ross with me; I truly don’t, truly I 
| "don’t ——’”’ 
“Stop repeating things at me, Susan! I 
don’t care if you lost your money. After 
I give you your check every month, the 
_ money’s yours to do as you please with. 
_ But I do think it’s disgraceful for a woman 
| of your age to drink those cocktails till you 
can’t walk.” 
Susan was unresentfully thunderstruck 
_ at such accusation. ‘‘Can’t walk, Abigail 
_ dear? Can’t walk? Why, I just walked 
_ down here, didn’t 1? Didn’t I just walk 
_ down here, didn’t 1?” 

“Maybe you did, but I doubt it. You 
_ don’t dare leave go that rail.” 
— “This rail?’? Susan regarded it inter- 
| estedly. Then she demonstratingly loosed 
_ one hand, put it back, and triumphantly 

loosed the other one. ‘‘See!’’ she said. 

“Oh—Susan, you’re awful! This whole 
trip’s awful,’ said Abigail Stafford de- 
spairingly. 

“Oh, it is awful, Abigail; I know it is. 
But if you’ll just loan me my usual amount 
before the first of the month, this one time, 
Abigail, just this one time, I’ll never play 
bridge any more.” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake, Susan, how 
much did you lose? It can’t be so terrible. 
You only played a few hours.” 

‘It was, however, on the verge of terrible. 

“Nearly—nearly—nearly three hundred 
dollars!’’ Susan’s voice was a dirge of dis- 
aster. Abigail stared at her, surprised out 
of speech. Susan’s allowance was only four 
hundred dollars, and she had spent nearly 
Ty cent she had for clothes to wear on this 

rip. 

“Oh, Abigail, just this one time!”” Susan 
went on with her plea. ‘‘I know just how 
awful it is. I told the judge it was awful; 
and he said it was awful; he said Mr. Simp- 
son should have made it clearer to me about 
the higher stakes; but if you’ll give me the 
money ahead of time I’ll tell them all that 
you did it. I’ll tell them right out that I 
haven’t any money at all except what you 
give me if you’ll ——” 

“Why, great land, Susan, I don’t care 
what they think about how you get your 
money. Get undressed. I'll give it to you. 
I’ve got six hundred dollars sewed inside 
my corset right under this pillow. You can 
take that Simpson thief his ill-gotten gains 
the first thing in the morning. It’s no won- 
der the doctor called you his victims.” 

She rose briskly, a severe, competent fig- 
ure in her high-necked, long-sleeved muslin 
nightgown. She led the compliant Susan to 
the opposite bed and sat her, sacklike, in the 
middle of it. And Susan, lips trembling, 
eyes grateful, glasses awry, clung to her 
with moist, suppliant hands. 

“Oh, Abigail, you’re a good woman. John 
always said you were a good woman. And 
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he knew. But it’s hard not to have any 
money of your own, Abigail; really it is. 
I just couldn’t bear to have these strange 
people know I’m a beggar, just nothing but 
a beggar. That’s what I’ve always been.” 

“There, there, Susan. There, there.’’ 
Abigail Stafford’s voice was almost tender. 
Never before had Susan appealed to her 
like this. By some strange quirk of per- 
sonality Susan had always managed to 
make an independence of her very depend- 
ence. She had shut herself away from 
Abigail’s opinions by something mysterious, 
but as definite as a closed door. Now she 
seemed to be opening that door. Abigail 
Stafford felt strangely excited. ‘There, 
there, Susan. For mercy’s sake, stop cry- 
ing. You're sick and sleepy, that’s all the 
trouble. Great lands, there’s no call for you 
to feel like a beggar. You know very well 
John Stafford always considered you a part 
of the family.” 

“But John never was fair to me, for any- 
body who pretended to love me so much,” 
astoundingly sobbed Susan. Cocktails and 
catastrophe and Abigail’s generosity were 
throwing wide this closed door that had al- 
ways been between them. Abigail’s effi- 
cient fingers stopped abruptly in their 
search for Susan’s hairpins. ‘‘ You know he 
wasn’t fair, Abigail,” the amazing voice 
went on. “The least he might have done 
was to leave me a little money of my own; 
it wouldn’t have looked queer to anybody. 
But no!”’ Her voice rose hysterically. ‘‘He 
wanted me under your thumb! He salved 
his conscience by making me dependent on 
you for the rest of my life. Why, I could 
have married half a dozen men if it hadn’t 
been for him. Of course I could. And I’ve 
still got to be a beggar because I wasted my 
life on him.” 

Abigail Stafford lifted her hands from 
Susan’s head and looked at them. They 
had no weight. They did not seem to be 


hers in any way. The right hand held hair- | 


pins and the left one held several of Susan’s 
expensive little puffs. They stayed, mo- 
tionless, above Susan’s disheveled head. 
Susan was evidently sobbing, because her 
shoulders shook, but Abigail Stafford heard 


no human sound. She was knowing mental | 
pain for the first time—pain; for her ears | 


were beating with the pain of truths that 
Susan’s telling had left untold, and her 
eyes were piercing the darkness of that 
black room which Susan had unconsciously 
opened to her—the room in which John 
Stafford had locked away his infidelity. 

“T hate him!” said Susan in a high, dif- 
ferent voice, naked of dissimulation. ‘I 
used to think you were a fool to be so sure 
of him, but I was a bigger fool still. Don’t 
you hate him, Abigail? Don’t you hate 
him?” 

“No-o,”’ said Abigail Stafford, but she was 
not speaking to Susan. The word was only 
a hollow sound, like a groan, yet it held 
triumph. 

The effort of Susan’s anger exhausted her. 
She crumpled down into an insensible heap 
on the bed, her glasses falling to the floor. 
But Abigail stood rigid and unmoving. She 
had lost John Stafford once—to death. But 
there had been pride and courage in that 
loss to strengthen her. What was to 
strengthen her in this new, far greater loss, 
with all the beautiful sustaining deceits of 
the many years creeping out from their 
secrecy on furtive feet to betray the dead 
man who had hidden them? 

Oh, the arrogance of satisfaction that had 
been hers; she was mercifully stunned at 
first as truth shamingly stripped her of it. 

“Oh, John, it can’t be true, it can’t be 
true!’ she kept whispering while she stum- 
bled about the cabin. But she knew it was 
true. 

She put Susan’s puffs and hairpins on the 
high chiffonier between the two beds. She 
wanted to get away, away from Susan. She 
put on the stylish black satin slippers Jane 
had given her, and got, somehow, into her 
new corduroy kimono, buttoning it close 
and carefully to her chin. Before she left 
the cabin she reached down and lifted 
Susan’s feet up on the bed, but she did not 
attempt to straighten her cramped body. 
Her heavy braid of silver-threaded hair 
swung down over Susan’s face. She went 
back to the chiffonier and pinned the braid 
into a proper knob on top of her head. She 
could not see clearly in the mirror. 

The deck was dim and apparently de- 
serted. She went to the bow of the ship, 
lifting and lowering into the wonderful 
moon-glistening water. The fine mist 
pushed against her face like a dead hand. 
She shivered, and the sudden relaxation set 
her whole body trembling so violently that 
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she could scarcely stand. Staggering and 
stumbling, as if her feet found obstacles on 
the smooth, wet deck, she sat down heavily 
in one of two close-drawn steamer chairs 
left by some lingering lovers. Terrible little 
tongues were whispering in her ears, testing 
her strength, turning old prides into punish- 
ment. Many years forgotten were some of 
the things they whispered, whispered in 
John’s voice. 

“Susan’ll be an eternal nuisance here in 
Orange Center, Abby; what d’ you think 
about renting her a place of her own in Los 
Angeles?’’ And she had been glad that 
John wanted to be rid of the giddy Susan 
whom his brother had deserted. Queer that 
she had been glad; she had never known 
jealousy; it must have been an instinct of 
pride. And, oh, Susan’s place of her own. 
Susan had not liked hotels; she had wanted 
a place of her own, with a little housework 
to keep her busy. 

“Susan’s house looked like the old 
scratch,’ John almost always said when 
he returned from a business trip to Los 
Angeles, and she had been pleased that he 
had seen Susan’s inefficiency. Pride again. 
Now Susan’s place of her own, modest and 
four-roomed, loomed into a palace of dis- 
illusion, and a myriad mysteries she had 
not known as such unfolded into compre- 
hension. 

There was the time she and John had 
gone unexpectedly to Los Angeles and 
found Susan’s little place of her own closed, 
and Susan in San Francisco. John’s sur- 
prising anger—‘‘She can’t be trusted round 
a corner!’’ His violence had pleased while 
it puzzled her. 

“Why, I guess she can be trusted in San 
Francisco as well as here,’”’ she had said in 
behalf of Susan. ‘‘We can’t expect to own 
her just because we support her.’”’ John 
had kissed her. ‘‘Why aren’t your kind of 
women the only kind in the world?”’ he had 
said. Oh, he had not wanted to love Susan; 
he had not wanted to! 

There was the time he came home from 
Los Angeles, so angry because Susan had re- 
fused to go to the theater with him in his 
everyday suit of clothes, even though he 
had bought the tickets. She, Abigail, had 
shared his anger when he told her about it. 
“She was ashamed of me just because I 
wasn’t dressed up. I’m not good enough 


| for her stylish friends!’’ he had declared. 


“Appearances count a lot with Susan; 
you ought to have taken your other suit,” 
she had told him; it was always easy to 
stick up for Susan when John was aggra- 
vated with her; this was long before they 
were rich, and she was dishing up the 


| creamed new potatoes. ‘‘Just because I’m 


proud to go anywhere with you, even in 
your overalls, is no sign everybody is.” 


| Quickly, tightly, roughly he had hugged 


her; his face was hot even against her 
stove-warmed throat—hot with his shame. 
“You're a fine woman! I’m not half good 
enough for you!”’ he had said. 

Oh, wizardous truth—making things that 
were beautiful, barren; and turning barren 
grief into surviving comfort. The agonizing 
days before John’s death when she, so com- 
petent and strong, could avail nothing, had 
stayed like a wound in her heart. Now they 
were the solace that sustained her. 

“Nobody but you, Abby; nobody but 
you.’ He had said it again and again, 
wanting not even his son, petulantly re- 
fusing to see Susan. ‘‘Nobody but you, 
Abby”’—reaching always for her hand, 
pulling it weakly against his face. She had 
been too bowed in grief to know any pride 
in her absolute possession then. And this 
thing was to become her surviving comfort. 

“Oh—God!” said Abigail Stafford, ter- 
rified, for a soft, unsteady touch, like that of 
John’s feeble falling fingers, fell on her 
hands. She looked down at them. It was 
only the touch of splashing tears that had 
so startled her. Tears. Tears. Whose 
tears? Not hers surely, who had stood 
dry-eyed beside John Stafford’s coffin. 
Whose tears? 

Her tortured mind went into a haze of 
bewilderment. Tears? Yes, she saw them 
plainly in the moonlight, falling on her 
nerveless hands. Perhaps they were Jane’s 
tears. Why, yes, of course; there was Jane, 
kneeling in front of Jack’s gray coat with 
her long blond braid of hair falling crook- 
edly down her back, and her tears drop- 
ping, dropping. These must be the silent, 
secret tears of Jane who took her hurts 
from the man she loved unflinchingly, and 
kept her love aloof from the soil of bitter- 
ness. 

“Poor little Jane,” said Abigail Stafford, 
softly, pityingly, to the woman who knelt 
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in front of her. But at the sound of her ex- 
hausted voice the figure vanished. Jane 
was not there. Why, no. Reality estab- 


lished itself, but Abigail Stafford lifted her 


head to meet it with a courage that came, 
unasked, because she had not failed the love 
that had lived so long, of its own placing, 
unreasoned and unwilled, in her stern, proud 


heart. Susan had cried of John Stafford, 


“T hate him, I hate him!” but Abigail Staf- 
ford took her hurt with humility and 
opened for herself the healing vistas of com- 
passion. 


rise above disillusion by sheer spiritual gal- 


It was a strange, exalted power | 
which strengthened her—the inevitable | 
compensation paid by that Something | 
which is greater than we know to those who | 


lantry, 


against bitterness. 


“Poor little Jane,” said Abigail Stafford, 
and as the words crossed her lips the sound | 
of low laughter brought the world of reality | 


again about her. It was silly, teasing 
laughter, and from a stairwayed nook be- 
yond her, two figures emerged and none too 
steadily took their way down the deck. 
“You little devil!” said the man in the 
provocative voice which always freshens 


this ancient tritism. The little devil, her | 
long gossamer cape winged by the wind, | 


eluded him prettily and ran ahead of him 
past Mrs. Stafford’s chair. 
“Jack!” said Abigail Stafford in a voice 


that steadied as well as stopped the legs of | 


the little devil’s pursuer. 

“Mother! What in the 
close and peered down at her in faint, soft 
light. “Are you sick?” 

His companion floated through a door- 
way. ‘‘Good-by, little boy,” she called 
back. “TI’ll save some cookies for you to- 
morrow if mother won’t let you come out 
and play.’’ But Jack was not hearing. 

It was pleasant to Abigail Stafford to see 
the affectionate consternation which swept 
the silliness of intoxication off his bland, 
good-natured face. 


and make for themselves that. 
strongest human bulwark—a heart barred | 


He came | 


“Mother, what’s the matter with you?” | 
he demanded, slightly shaking her shoulder. | 


“‘T’ll get the doctor.” 


He started away, but her voice held | 


him. She did not move nor raise her tear- 
wet hands from her lap. 

“There’s nothing ails me that a doctor 
can fix.’’ Her voice sounded strange, even 
to her own ears. ‘Sit down there.” 

He pulled out the other chair and sat, 
tense, on the edge of it, staring at her. 


‘T_T love you, my son,” she said. She | 
had not said such a thing since his baby- | 


hood. 

““Wh—why, mother!’’ His voice broke. 

But hers continued in its same steady 
monotone. ‘‘You may not think so when 
I get through, but I’ve just made up my 
mind to something. And you'll have to 
abide by it. Your father didn’t trust your 
judgment in business affairs; you know 
that. That’s why he fixed his will so I’d 
have every cent of the money. Of course 
he expected me to leave it to you when I go, 
but I guess he thought you might improve 
by then. I don’t know as you have, nor in 
your judgment of women, either, but I’m 
going to make you improve in that or I’m 
going to stop your allowance this very next 
Monday, and I’m going He 

“Mother! Now this is ridiculous! What 
in the ——” 

She turned her head slowly and looked 
full at him. 

“Keep still,” she said. There was an 
obeying silence. She cleared her throat. 
“From this minute, my son, you get no 
more money from me, while I’m living or 
when I’m dead, unless you can mend the 
error of your ways; and I’ll be keeping a 
mighty close watch on you. You're to get 
off this ship tomorrow with the rest of us 
like we’d planned. And you're to leave 
women like this Mrs. Darling alone for good 
.and all. And beginning with tomorrow 
morning you’re to commence acting to Jane 
just exactly like you did the first month you 
were married; and you’re to do it smoothly 
enough so she won’t smell a mouse or think 
you’ve gone plumb crazy either. And it 
isn’t a 

‘Well, she’d know I had, mother! I tell 


you this is nothing but antediluvian damn | 


foolishness! I tell you Jane and I under- 
stand each other.” : 

She lifted a heavy hand to silence him; 
the white weariness which replaced her old 
domineering quality made her more im- 
pressive than ever. 

“Go on down to your cabin. You ought 
to know that arguing never does any good 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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- (Continued from Page 138) 
ith me. I’ve said all there is to say, and 
su can do what you see fit in the morning, 
jit don’t forget that I’ve never changed 
yy mind, once it’s made up, in sixty years. 
bon. I’m—I’m all tuckered out. I want 
sit here alone a spell.” 

After he had sullenly gone she sat there 
r a long time, struggling to formulate 
sr great lie—the lie which must be told to 
isan as much for John Stafford’s sake as 

r her own. 

Susan would try to deny in the morning 
ie long-prisoned truths she had uncon- 

iously liberated. 
“You didn’t tell me anything new, 
_4san,”’ she would say. She would say it 
mtly. After all, John had never wanted 
_, love Susan; he had hated her when he 
ied. “I haven’t held it against you all 
" yese years, and I’m not going to begin now. 
yhn Stafford was one man in a thousand, 
ad it was pretty certain whom he loved— 
‘hen he died.’’ She wouldn’t be able to 
ssist saying that. It was her stronghold; 
ae thing that saved her. 

But never had she dreaded anything, not 
‘ven John’s death, as she dreaded the words 
hat must be spoken between her and Susan. 
tut when morning came and she lay in the 
ot cabin with her face to the wall, waiting 
or Susan to get up, Susan only moved and 
noaned and made smothered sounds. 
jroups of eager-to-disembark passengers 
yegan going to breakfast, talking excitedly 
m deck. Abigail waited. 

Finally the reason that Susan did not get 
1p became unmistakably evident. Susan 
was sick, very sick; helplessly, shamelessly, 
\ickeningly sick. She did not care that the 
ship was late or if they ever reached Hono- 
ulu. Abigail Stafford rose at last and 
srimly gave assistance. 

“Why, I don’t dislike her as much as I 
‘used to,’ she discovered with deep aston- 
lishment. After half an hour of undiminish- 
ing ministrations, Susan evolved from a 
suffering animal into an exhausted, corpse- 
colored, humble human being who had been 
got with difficulty into her nightgown and 
properly between the sheets. 

Abigail’s every breath caught like a 
knife in her throat waiting for Susan’s rec- 
ollection of what she had done. But Su- 
san’s mind held no memory of the night 
before, beyond the tragedy of the bridge 

‘game; she had expurgated herself of all the 
mental as well as of the physical indiscre- 
tions of her intemperance. Her first co- 
herent words were a frankly catastrophic 
confession of her bridge losses. 

“Susan Stafford, don’t you remember 
telling me all this last night?’’ demanded 
Abigail tensely, gazing at her incredu- 
lously. This time it was she who clung to 
the rail at the foot of Susan’s bed. Her 
knees were queer. 

Susan did not remember. Plainly she 
did not. ‘‘O-h, God,” said Abigail rever- 
ently out of an immense gratitude. Now, 
of the two, it was she who possessed the 
greater knowledge; possessed it with hu- 
mility, not with pride. 
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“Well, don’t worry,” she said, so gently 
that Susan sank back on the pillow re- 
lievedly, crying her easy tears. ‘I guess 
we've got plenty of money not to let three 
hundred dollars worry us. Come in, Jane. 
Susan’s got a stomach upset.” 

_ Jane stepped lightly over the sill, an ela- 
tion about her like the eagerness of a child. 
She started to speak, closed her lips on the 
words, and said, instead, ‘‘ Mother Stafford, 
what is the matter? You’re ill!” 

“Poppycock!”’ said Abigail Stafford. 
“T’m no iller than you are. I’m a mite 
tuckered out with the heat and no sleep. 
Did you want something?”’ 

But Jane came quickly close to her. She 
put her hand on her arm. 

“T just came up to tell you that Jack’s 
going to stop in Honolulu with us, after all. 
I knew you’d be glad. And—and I want to 
say, too, how sorry I am to have spoken to 
you the way I did yesterday—how very 
sorry.” 

_ Something happened. Susan, magnet- 
ized, sat up in bed and leaned forward, 
staring; for Abigail Stafford put out her 
arms and took her slender fair-haired stately 
daughter-in-law close to her heart, and 
Jane’s face was hidden between her 
mother-in-law’s cheek and shoulder. To 
Susan it was like seeing water come from a 
rock to see tears fall from Abigail Stafford’s 
eyes. 

“You're a fine, splendid woman, Jane,” 
said Abigail Stafford in a shaken voice, 
sweet with a tenderness that no one except 


John Stafford had ever heard. ‘‘Now you | 


just forget all about what you said to me, 
same as I do, because I deserved it, for no- 
body knows better than I do that you’re a 
blessing from God that Jack’ll do well if he 
ever deserves.”’ . 

‘““Why, mother!’” Jane raised her wet 
fue face and kissed her on the lips, and 

ed. 

And there was beauty on Abigail Staf- 
ford’s stern, shining face as she stood, mo- 
tionless, looking out the door after her. 

““Why—Abigail,”’ said Susan in a hushed, 
wondering voice, ‘‘what in creation’s come 
over you?”’ 

Abigail Stafford did not look at her. With 
a little start she turned and began calmly 
going through the chiffonier drawers to see 
that nothing had been forgotten. In the 
bottom drawer was a copy of Susan’s Tol- 
erant Thought. She left it there. 

“Humph! Maybe I’m getting broad- 
minded,” she said. 


Note to enduring readers: Follows the cor- 
rected register raisonné of the home-coming 
voyagers after three months, having decided 
to fatten their fortunes at home instead of in 
China. 

JACK STAFFORD. Abigail’s only child; a good 
fellow; forty; delightedly, if a little breath- 
lessly, occupied in keeping up with his wife, 
who has developed amazing fascinations in 
the sun of his attentions. 

JANE STAFFORD. Abigail’s daughter-in-law; cul- 
tured and colorful; rather like a rare plant 
that, having been suddenly released from 
under a board, becomes the loveliest flower in 
all the garden. 


Guest (to Antique Coltectors)—‘‘Jolly Little Museum You Have Here’’ 
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60% of the men 
on this train use— 


MENNEN Shaving Cream 


Count the Mennen users in the wash- 
rooms of fast trains. They’re men who 
want, and get, the best. 


They use Mennen Shaving Cream for 
the same reason they travel on limiteds 
—maximum comfort and a great saving 
in time. 

Mennen dermutation (absolute beard- 
softening) has revolutionized shaving. 


Have you tried it? 
ae [Hesetsg. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


very well-dressed man will want 
several new fall hats ~ in colors 
to harmonize with particular suits. 
All dealers in fine hats have 
Schobles. 


~ SCHOBLE HATS 


Schoble Supreme 


Others*6.and up 


for Style jor Service 
FRANK SCHOBLE & CO.,Philadelphia 
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To a Ship’s Mast 


OU did not dream of ships, O mountain 
pine ! 
No small wind whispered 
To you of a sail; 
Or gossiped to you 
Of a great sea gale; . 
| Or brought to you the biting tang of brine. 


| No tale was wafted to you of far lands ; 
| Of crowded waterways 
| Where Commerce plies ; 
Of burning islands 
Under blazing skies, 
Where golden sunlight lies on golden sands. 


Ah, no! No rumor reached you of the sea! 
You knew not, 
As against the sky you grew, 
Of that for which the Fates 
Were fitting you. 
So much we mortals know of Destiny! 
—Roselle Mercier Montgomery. 


The Mended Heart 


Tine Poets’ Cor: 
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Be Selfish With Your Worries 


H SELFISH with your worries, 
With the troubles Fortune sends; 
Don’t share them with your relatives 
Or friends. i 


Be selfish with your worries. 
Just pack them on a shelf; 

Don’t serve to guests, but keep them for 
Yourself. 7 


Be selfish with your worries. | 
Don’t give the least away, 

And you'll be glad you kept them all, . 

Some day. 

. 


Be selfish with your worries! 
e gencrous with your fun! 
But never lend a worry out 
To anyone! 


We all have worries, but, some way, : | 
The ones who hoard them greedily 
Are better liked in life than they 
Who, out of generosity, 
Give them to friends, who if ’twas known 


CRAWFORD SHOES are made especially for young 
men and men who feel young. Take the Ardsley, 
illustrated, forexample. Smart, good-looking with 
Genuine Barbour Stormwelt that adds individu- 
ality and keeps water out. It is a Crawford tan 
oxford for Fall and Winter wear. 


OW that my heart has gone away, 
You take my hand—you smile and say 


“T love you!” Can love give commands? 
Or can a heart be touched with hands? 


Are apt to have some of their own. | 


—Mary Carolyn Davies, 


Recrudescence 


HEARD a song, a foolish air, g 
Whose melody I couldn’t bear; | 
It was so flat and so inane, 


FOR MEN 
Most Styles $8—A few $9 and $10 


Or can I say ‘“‘Here! Take it now! 
My heart was yours, and still, I vow, 


Tt is all yours—break it again’’? 
Ah, no! For it is quite in vain, 


When hearts have healed, to ever try 
To pierce them with a glance—a sigh. 


A healed-up heart is very cold, 
| And skeptical, and 
stiff—and old! 
—Mary D. Thayer. 


Trees at Night 


I tried to like it, but in vain. 


TI told a joke, with merry air, / 
But only got a stupid stare; 

For nobody could see the point. 
Alas, the times are out of joint. 


Years later, by a silly bloke, 
I heard, told as his own, that joke. 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I heard on the radio 
of a friend. | 
—Carolyn Wells, 


ecin Stitch 


| Took at your Focketbook 


Is it old, worn out or shabby? Has the stitching broken 
through? Certainly not a safe place for valuable papers and 
money ! 


Be safe! Buy a new Cook’s Solid- Leather Billfold—“Twin Stitch fer 
Double Wear!” 


Examine one! The extra row of stitching around all edges insures 
double life and greater safety. 


yd 


Ample room for paper money, lodge 
or license cards, business or personal 
cards. 160 styles—$1.00 to $5.00. 


Guarantee Bond with each. 
For Double Wear fd The Ideal Gift for a Man. 


More than 25,000 dealers sell them as 
well as Cook’s other Guaranteed Leather 
Goods. If your dealer has not received his 
supply, write to us. 


vuokis 


CHAS. K. COOK COMPANY, Inc. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Solid Leather 


Bill Folds 
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Last Appeal 


_ THE 


Scare 


but the show and the excitement are the 
same.” 

“T don’t care,” insisted the wife. “I’ve 
heard about the night life of Rio, and now 
we're here I’m not going home until I see it.” 

That night they stepped into one of the 
most notorious clubs, with an American 
friend to show the ropes. Several gaudily 
painted women were singing, and in one 
corner of the room a gambling device was 
‘in operation. The American woman had 
barely entered the door when two of the 
artists rushed toward her, crying excitedly, 
“First-class cheep! First-class cheep!” 
One wore a stage costume very much ab- 
-breviated at both ends and the other was in 
/ man’s evening dress. They were two friends 
from the second cabin, French cabaret 
artists of not very great ability, heartily 
| glad to see their old shipmate. 

Everybody sat down. The music crashed, 
the spotlights were turned onto the center 
of the floor, and an elaborately painted 
singer, wearing a costume made up chiefly 
of toy balloons, circled around the tables as 
| she sang. The sport was to explode the 
balloons with a lighted cigarette end—all- 
“night wickedness in New York a dozen 
| years ago. 

“She seems to have quite a pleasing 
voice,” ventured the American woman, 
| anxious to root for the poor little show in 
which her ship friends appeared. But the 
latter made eloquent gestures and, leaning 
over, whispered warningly, “‘ Not a nice girl. 
Not a nice girl.” 


Rates of Bygone Days 
 Let’s look into the dolled-up steerage 
“its. The steamship men are trying to get 
rid of the word ‘“‘steerage.”’ It doesn’t 
| ‘mean anything anyway, being a relic of 
‘days when immigrants actually traveled 
aft, where nowadays the steerage is for- 
ward. It may be well to go back a little 
and see how the steerage evolved, and what 
it is becoming under the new conditions. 
or In the days when your forefathers came 
_ over on the Mayflower or in one of the old 
ss iling ships of the ’40’s and ’50’s, the im- 
- migrants took their own bedding and food 
aboard and, being mostly Irish, Scotch and 
English, speaking the same language, got 
along very well together. The ship provided 
a great kettle in which each family dropped 
its net of potatoes, holding them by a string 
until they were boiled. For the children, 
cows were taken aboard to provide milk, 
but it was of such poor quality that many 
- infants died. In pity for immigrant children 
onthe ship in which he was returning from 
_ England in 1851, Gail Borden started the 
experiment that led to the invention of 
condensed milk. Charles Dickens tells in 
_ American Notes of the milk being brought 
aboard in the form of a cow, and by his de- 
scription of a trip to America in the ’40’s, 
first-class accommodations on the best 
_ steamship of that day were decidedly cruder 
_ than the new white-collar steerage. 

_ Then followed the open steerage, with 
immigrants herded aft, and an improve- 
ment on that came in the dormitory steer- 
- . 

_ age, with separate bunks for men and 
~ women, the girls going with the mother at 
night and the boys with dad. This was 
_ shifted forward as steamship design devel- 
_ oped, and the company provided bedding 
_ and food. But the latter was largely stew, 
served out in pannikins and eaten wherever 
a place could be found to sit down, while 
the bunks were piled tier on tier. The im- 
migrant selected his boat on the other side 
according to the number of stacks of bunks, 
_ choosing the ship that had the least number. 
“Tt was always one stack until we got 
outside,” said a veteran steward, ‘and 
then they were stowed away in three or 
four tiers.’ 
That was the old steerage. Uncle Sam 

stepped in and began regulating it in 1882, 
_-prescribing the minimum space per passen- 

ger on American vessels, the maximum 
number of third-class passengers that could 
_be earried, and regulating the air, light, 
provisions, medical attendance, sanitation, 
privacy, and so forth, as well as providing 
inspection. In- this he was followed by 
_ other governments. 

Competition brought about improve- 
ments too. The passenger-traffic man dis- 
covered that this most profitable kind of 


. 


| 
| 
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STEERAGE PUTS ON A 
WHITE COLLAR 
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business could be increased by picturing the 
wonders and opportunities of America on 
the other side, and worked it up so success- 
fully during the ’90’s by providing better 
food and quarters that between 1900 and 
the outbreak of the World War, steerage 
travel grew amazingly. It was undoubtedly 
headed for the 2,000,000-a-year mark, when 
the war changed everything. Steerage 
traffic collapsed like the figurative house of 
cards. Which isn’t just the right figure 
either, because it was really a building on 
which the traffic manager had spent twenty 
or thirty years of hard salesmanship. The 
European peasant couldn’t come to Amer- 
ica. He was in the army, and the foreign- 
born steerage passenger couldn’t go home 
to visit his relatives, for he would have been 
clapped into the army too. In the slump 
after the war, with three times the number 
of ships needed for the world’s business, 
empty steerages were simply incidental. 
The upper cabins and the cargo holds were 
Just as empty. 

When the shipping business began to 
come back two or three years ago, the 
traffic manager turned his attention to 
developing new kinds of steerage passengers. 
He was hit not only by our new restrictions 
on immigration but by the high steerage 
fares made necessary by increased cost of 
operation. You could go to Europe first 
class before the war, on a fast ship, with the 
best table, for $100 if you waited until the 
season of light travel and didn’t demand a 
suite with private bath. Rates eastward 
were usually lower about the middle of 
August. If you were going steerage, the 
fare was twenty-five or thirty dollars. Now 
the steerage fare is little below the first- 
class winter rate of bygone days. 

Finding himself between the devil and 
the deep sea, the traffic man set about at- 
tracting new kinds of passengers with bet- 
ter accommodations. Dormitories were 
remodeled to provide private rooms for 


families, and this was followed by rooms for | 


four, three and two passengers. The kitchen, 
food and service were graded up in keeping, 
so that when you stepped into the present- 
day steerage here is what you found: 

A private cabin where two or three pas- 
sengers traveling together, or congenial to 
each other, are as much to themselves, when 
they want to be, as the honeymooners in 
the Imperial Suite. No stacks of bunks, 
but roomy berths with springs, mattresses, 
sheets, pillows, blankets and bedspreads 
bearing the company’s monogram. 


One-Class Ships of Tomorrow 


“Don’t forget the embroidered bed- 
spread, sir,’ said the steward. “Bless you, 
we couldn’t do business without it. It’s 
in great demand. Third-class passengers 
hear about it before they come aboard, and 
look for it the first thing, and if it should be 
missing, they’d complain of clawss dis- 
crimination.” 

Along with this badge of equality, there 


is a washbow] with cold running water from | 


a tank, hot water to be had outside, steam 
heat and electric light. If you remember 
the first Pullman berth in which you found 
a reading lamp, you can mentally put your- 
self in the place of the immigrant embark- 
ing on the other side still worrying about 
the number of stacks. 


“They comes aboard over there, from | 


those European countries, expecting to be 
packed in like sardines,” explained the 
steward. ‘‘And when they’re shown to a 


private room—my word, they pops into it | 


and shuts the door and bolts it and doesn’t 
want to come out even for meals. Afraid if 


they does, somebody else’ll take it away. | 


Possession isn’t nine points of the law to 
them, sir; it’s all ten. Why, they’d rawther 
have the private room and eat black bread 


and salt fish all the way across than good | 


meals in the dining ’all and the old bunk 
dormitories.” 

Instead of the tin pannikin and the stew, 
there are now three real meals, and even a 


choice from a bill of fare. The steward gave | 


me the menus for the first day out on his 
voyage beginning that afternoon. 
breakfast there were to be grapefruit, prunes, 
oatmeal, flaked breakfast food, fried sole, 
finnan haddie, lamb’s liver, grilled bacon, 
poached and fried eggs, rolls, coffee, muf- 


fins, preserves, tea and cocoa; for lunch, | 


For | 
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Simonds Crescent Ground 
Cross-Cut Saws are made so 
painstakingly, ground so care- 
fully, used so universally by 
lumber camps that we guarantee 
them to cut ten per cent more 
timber,sametimeand labor being 
used, than any other brand af 
cross-cut saw made in the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Light that Keeps Eyes Wide Open | 


Photograph 
shows how 
Work-Light is 
used to illumi- 
nate the longest 
straight-line 
conveyor in’ the 
automobile in- 
dustry, which is 
a feature of the 
big new Jewett 
plant at Detroit. 


The worth of any lighting system can fairly be judged only 
by the amount of perfect work produced by its aid. Put the 
question to a plant that you know is using Work-Light—or 
send for the Work-Light booklet today. Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Company, 125 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


With a pair of 


ag 


te Brown & Sharpe 
Keeping not'll clippers —the kind 
the Smart bo | your hairdresser 
ote uses —you can keep 


your bob looking 
its best always. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 


booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART” 


Name 
Address 


City. 
S. E. P. 9-27-24 


That explains more and better production. 
reduced accident hazard—reduced labor turnover—and points 
out, as well, the real basis for economical plant operation. 


Eyes stay wide open under Work-Light because it is nine- 
tenths composed of greenish-yellow rays, the seeing rays of 
light. Thus the eyes have to focus practically for one color 
only, instead of the six that blur the image and create 
fatigue in all other light. 

The Work-Light tube tells the rest of the story. It diffuses 
light evenly from a source fifty inches long, practically 
eliminating shadows and removing all possibility of glare. 


LL the wonder, all the surmise, all the questions that 

have been caused by the performance of Cooper Hewitt 

Work-Light in hundreds of American manufacturing plants 
can be answered in one simple sentence: 


“Tt is light that keeps eyes wide open.” 


It explains 


Weed 


Hotel Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Now Open 


612 Rooms—all outside—with 
bath—all servidor equipped. 


Minimum Rate Three Dollars 


OK, ee Managing Director 
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mixed relishes, soup, boiled salmon, chicken 
in casserole, roast beef, corn fritters, French 
beans, boiled and baked potatoes, apple 
pie, ice cream, bananas, oranges and coffee; 
and for dinner, sardines, pickled herrings, 
cod steaks, ragout of lamb with vegetables, 
grilled beefsteak with French fried potatoes, 
cold meat, liver sausage, ham, tongue, let- 
tuce, tomato and beet salad, compote of 
peaches and rice, preserves, tea and coffee. 
Greatly increased refrigerating capacity 
makes it possible to serve such meals in the 
steerage, and in remodeling, the companies 
have paid particular attention to bath- 
rooms, hospital and other accessories. 
Really, it all fits into a trend that began 
before the war, toward plainer accommoda- 
tions and lower fares; but the improvement 
then was chiefly in second-class quarters, 
and the operation of one-cabin ships which 
carried people at second-cabin rates with 
corresponding accommodations, without a 
first-cabin to lord it over them, and full run 
of all decks on their carefully budgeted trip 
to Europe. The steerage also was being di- 
vided into two classes, one for immigrants 
and another for those willing to pay some- 
thing extra for. privacy in a cubicle, which 


| is a great institution in England, found in 


police stations and barracks—a small bed- 


/ room with four walls and lockable door, 


but no ceiling, being part of a block of such 
roomsinalargeroom. Steerage passengers 
taking these accommodations also had their 
separate dining room and baths. 

As the new steerage traftic grows, say 
steamship officials, we shall see all-steerage 
liners on the transatlantic route. They 
won’t be called that, of course, but one- 
class ships, or ships of democracy, yet they 
will be third-class ships in accommodations 
and table, with present-day steerage fares 
of about ninety dollarsto England or France. 
As they will carry nothing but third-class 
passengers, these will have the run of the 
whole vessel. 

“There is one such ship already,” said a 
steamship official. ‘‘We spent $750,000 re- 
fitting her for this trade. She wasa freighter 
during the war. She is large, carries 2150 
passengers, with a dining-room seating ca- 
pacity of 700 and plenty of deck room, open 
and covered. The fittings are plain—no 
frills—designed for comfort and cleanliness, 
not show. She isn’t a five-day ocean grey- 
hound either, taking between eight and 
nine days to cross. But she saves the pas- 
senger money at the rate of fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars a day over first class for 
every day it takes, and every day is part of 
the passenger’s vacation. For the visitor 
to New York unable to afford the high- 
priced hotels, there are many smaller and 
less conspicuous hotels at reasonable prices, 
quite respectable, comfortable and clean. 
This ship corresponds to the reasonable- 
price hotel, and no one accustomed to the 
latter will find himself out of place on it.” 


Old-Home Tours 


The immigrant is a quantity-production 
proposition, profitable when you can carry 
a full steerage every voyage, as was being 
done by ships running between New York 
and European ports before the war. The 
traffic is still profitable to Canada, Cuba, 
Brazil and Argentina, countries glad to get 
settlers or harvest hands for the sugar, 


| coffee and grain. Give him time, the traffic 


man says, and he will put white-collar steer- 
age traffic on a volume basis. There is a 
solid foundation to build on. 

To begin with, there are nearly 14,000,000 
foreign-born people in the United States to 
draw upon for old-home traffic. If one in 
ten takes a trip yearly, there will be volume 
equal to incoming immigration in peak 
years; it will be greater volume, because 
most of the westbound immigrants re- 
main in the United States, while foreign- 
born Americans will make the round trip. 
The appeal of a trip to the homeland is also 
strong to many children of foreign-born 
parents. 

Under the former immigration laws, the 
alien who wanted to go back home for a 
visit was handicapped; he was counted as 
a new immigrant in his country’s quota, 
and might have to wait if it was exhausted. 
Under the new law, however, he can make 
a temporary visit abroad for as long as one 
year and return without being counted in 
the quota or interfered with in any way. 
Uncle Sam issues to him, upon application, 
a permit to reénter the United States, and 
extends it beyond the year for good cause. 
The alien in fact has an advantage over the 
naturalized foreign-born citizen, because 
the latter must take out a passport, paying 
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a ten-dollar fee, while the alien’s permit. 
costs only three dollars. 

Naturally, it is the alien who has been in 
the country a short while who makes the | 
best prospect for an old-home trip. Mem-. 
ories of his native land are still vivid, family. 
ties strong. So he responds to the traffic 
man’s suggestion of an excursion back to | 
the fatherland to see his folks and lets them 
see what he has become in America. The | 
personally conducted steerage tour is be- | 
coming very popular, especially around | 
Christmas. Fully 20,000 aliens have taken 
old-home tours since the new law went into | 
effect, and the traffic is growing with the } 
slackening up of employment, many foreign- 
born workers who have saved money going | 
back for visits. | 

No timid old maid traveling around the 
world on a personally conducted tour ap- © 
preciates being chaperoned more than the | 


foreigner lately within our gates. All he 
has to do is buy his ticket and everything | 
else is done for him. He travels on a sched- | 
ule of so many days each way and solongin _ 
his native land. His guide is a man of his | 
own nationality, Americanized by long 
residence here, at home in both countries | 
and languages. ; 


Exclusive Steerage Parties 


Look at it through the eyes of an Italian 
track laborer who wrote this letter after a 
personally conducted trip to Rome last 
Christmas: 

“When I read.in the paper that I have | 
time yet to go home for Christmas I sitting 
in railroad bunk car very lonesome. I 
speak not well yet the English, and every- 
thing in American very different from Italy. | 
I think not so good as Italy and am very 

| 


homesick to see my dear Roma and my pa 
and ma and brothers and sisters and my 
friends. I hurry to my foreman to get per- 
mit and was in three days on ship departing | 
from New York and reach Roma as you say _ | 
in ten days. It was to me wonderful expe- 
rience, for besides I see my parents and 
native city I realize that America is great, | 
that I have changed in two years here and 

I would be lonesome in Italy if I could again 
not come to America. It is a fine thing that 
you take care of me with papers talk for me 
to officials. I tell you why. When I come 
to America two years ago speak no English 
not a word and officials on other side say 
Come here you Ginnee, go there Wop. I 
say to myself you wait big bluffer some day 

I come back from America speak the Eng- 
lish good and I give you hell in English you 
very much swelled up man. With your 
company all was different. No need to 
obey officials and they much more polite.” 

Outside tourist agents are helping the 
traffic manager by organizing old-home 
parties. It was a crowd of that kind, con- 
ducted by a Chicago agent who takes a 
party to Ireland every year, that gave the 
press agent a dandy story last summer. 

A merry crew of 200 Irish folks, on the 
way to Queenstown, left Chicago in a spe- 
cial train, traveling in sleeping cars. Inci- 
dentally, the traffic manager takes great 
pride in the fact that his American tourists 
come to New York in Pullmans and 
step into the new steerage. The sleeping- 
car conductor on this train was not Irish, 
but he had an Irish-sounding name. So the 
home-going Celts adopted him as a fellow 
countryman, invited him aboard the ship 
and entertained him so well that he was out 
at sea before he realized it. As he had only 
seven dollars in his pocket, the party took 
up a collection to pay his fare, and prom- 
ised him a grand time when they got to 
Cork. On the other side, however, he could 
not land, being without a passport. So the 
steamship company entertained him at one 
of its hotels until he could get another one 
of its liners back. 

A different kind of personally conducted 
party is the one that charters the whole © 
steerage, provides its own manager and 
guide, and goes over with 500 or 600 per- 
sons living in the same locality, or of the 
same race or from the same educational - 
institution. College parties made up of 
professors and students are beginning to 
appreciate the opportunities offered by the. 
white-collar steerage. They lay out their 
routes to see and study certain things in 
Europe, and besides broadening their col- 
lege course have a wonderful lark as well. 
This kind of steerage party is already be- 
ginning to affect our invisible imports.  __ 

Every year, after June ends, Uncle Sam 
sends out optimistic figures from Washing- 
ton indicating that we have sold more © 

(Continued on Page 149) ae 
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1a (Continued from Page 146) 
ibroad than we have bought. “Abroad” 
ilways owes Us so many hundreds of mil- 
jons of dollars—presumably. It is a stat- 
stician’s holiday, and he points with pride 
so our favorable trade balance, and John 
Sitizen, reading, feels that all is well with 
she country. 
' “Abroad” always owes us money at the 
ond of the fiscal year—yet we never get the 
money. We get invisible imports instead, 
and our largest item of invisible imports is 
money spent abroad by tourists. Secretary 
‘Hoover estimates that it was $400,000,000 
last year. Some of this is taken back by 
emigrants returning in the steerage, but is 
only a small fraction. Most of the money 
is spent on the other side by well-to-do 
tourists traveling first class. They have 
been so liberal that the European shop- 
‘keeper, hotel keeper and guide regard all 
‘Americans as rich and extravagant, and 
have set up accommodations for them ac- 
cordingly. This invisible import item of 
$400,000,000 has been chiefly spending for 
pleasure. For those who can afford it, there 
‘isno particular objection, and a good time is 
‘certainly hadby all. Nevertheless, it brings 
‘into the United States no value comparable 
with $400,000,000 worth of British woolens 
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or French gowns or Italian paintings. 

Now our friends on the other side have 
begun to wake up to the fact that Amer- 
jeans are not all millionaires, and are taking 
steps to attract tourists of moderate means, 
with serious purposes, and give them some- 
thing really valuable in the way of invisible 


‘imports to bring back in the steerage. 


- The party of several hundred students 
and professors, chartering the whole steer- 


age, and carefully planning, may spend 


several weeks in England or on the Conti- 
nent, taking advantage of educational 
opportunities. Instead of joy-riding around 


London, they go down to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for special lectures, and in. Paris 


attend classes at the Sorbonne instead of 
doing the regular tourist stunts at Mont- 
martre. Summer schools are being held in 
many of the universities abroad, and as 
fast as the authorities find out what the 
American student wants, facilities will be 
extended, not only for the student but for 
the professional man desirous of brushing 
up on his specialty or investigating things 
in which Europeans excel. 


Veterans as Potential Tourists 


“Tf you want a good illustration of that, 
take fermentation,” said a chemist. “In 
this country there is not a single professional 
journal devoted to the subject, though in 
Germany there are half a dozen, and two 
of the highest scientific honors in recent 
years have been awarded to a fermentation 
chemist, Prof. Eduard Buchner, the dis- 
coverer of zymase. Since prohibition, there 
is a tendency in the United States to regard 
fermentation as unconstitutional. 

“Some forms are even regulated by gov- 
ernment ruling. But quite apart from 
brewing, distillmg and wine making, fer- 
mentation is important in many industries, 
quite within the law, and benign. Without 
it, no cigars, dill pickles or sauerkraut. 
That i is the constructive side of the subject, 
while on the destructive side fermentation 
is even more important, because pernicious 
bacteria are constantly attacking products 
in new ways and must be met with new 


scientific knowledge. 


time on the other side. 


“Some of our own fermentation indus- 
tries are decidedly behind European prac- 
tice through lack of recent knowledge. 
There is no reason why a chemist, student 
or manufacturer should not go over for a 
short course from specialists, nor is there 
any objection to going in the steerage if it 
enables him to economize and spend more 
A tourist of that 
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kind might bring back very valuable invis- | 
ible imports, and what is true in chemistry | 
also applies to science generally, and art,archi- | 
tecture, engineering —all professional fields.’ 

The veteran is also going over in the | 
steerage, and traffic possibilities are shown 
in the fact that there are between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 potential tourists of ‘this 
kind, with their families, as well as workers 
who went over in auxiliary war services. 
If he was in France, the ex-soldier will 
eventually want to go again. If he didn’t 
get across before the war ended, he wants to 
go allthe more. “Save five dollars a week 
and see France’’ is the idea, and excursions 
every two weeks the past summer were so | 
well patronized that they may be run 
weekly next season. By going during or 
after July, when the summer rush is over, 
and taking advantage of certain economies 
made possible by the United States and the 
French government, a veteran may spend 
fifteen days in Paris with tours of the 
battlefields for as little as $300. The French 
government looks after the veterans on the 
other side, and they get reasonable rates 
for board and battlefield tours. 


Travel Dreams Coming True 


“T see no reason why the new steerage 
business shouldn’t exceed the old immi- 
grant traffic,” says the traffic manager. 
“At its peak, in 1913, immigration reached 
1,500,000 arrivals, and there were 600,000 
departures in the steerage. That was 75 
per cent of all the westbound passenger 
traffic from Europe, 65 per cent of the east- 
bound, and 73 per cent of the total. The 
new immigration laws made a big hole in 
the traffic, but the hole can be filled, be- 
cause at least half the people in the United 
States are logical prospects for an economi- 
cal trip to Europe. 

“There are the homesick aliens, recently 
arrived, who can now go back without dan- 
ger of being excluded. There are the aliens 
of longer residence here, and the foreign- 
born citizen who, realizing that no miracle 
will get their relatives into the United 
States under the new law, will go home to 
see them. There are the children of foreign- 
born parents who have a sentimental in- 
terest in the old folks’ native land, and the 
veteransand theirfamilies, and thestudents, 
teachers and other Americans whose intel- 
lectual interests are larger than their bank 
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N 1815 William Connett established the 

highest standards of quality and work- 
manship for the hats he made. Those 
standards have been maintained by five gen- 
erations of Connetts. 
The Connett Hat of 1924 is as good as the 
accumulated experience of over a century 
can make it. 
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account, and the plain unclassified American 
to whom a European trip has long been an 
unrealized ambition. The sudden change 
in immigration makes it necessary for us to 
help his dream come true.’ 

Plain living, high thinking and a little 
hardship for the sake of seeing Europe are 
nothing particularly new to the young 
American of the white-collar class. For 
many years before the war students made a 
small bank roll do the utmost in foreign 
travel by shipping as tenders on the vessels 
carrying live cattle from New York to Eng- 
land, getting free passage both ways. But 
the college girl and schoolma’am couldn’t 
work their passage that way, and now it is 
difficult for the college boy to do it, unless 
he is a Canadian or a British citizen. For 
John Bull has almost 1,000,000 unemployed 
workers and is carefully excluding all aliens 
likely to land and compete with them in 
hunting jobs. Exclusion extends even to 
the American jazz band, and France has 
gone even further, deporting American 
jazz musicians. 

Insignificant things start war. There is 
every probability that the next will be 
started over American jazz players or Eng- 
lish lecturers in the United States. Should 
an American succeed in shipping as a cattle 
tender out of New York, he would not be 
permitted to land on the other side, and the 
penalties imposed by the British govern- 
ment on shipping companies when a cattle 
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} critical can find no flaws in either quality or 
HI design of any Connett model. : 
Connett Hats are sold by the best hatters 
throughout the country. 
Send us your name and address so that we may mail 
you a copy of our booklet ‘The Finishing Touch.” 


E. V. CONNETT & CO., Inc. 


Orange, New Jersey 
Connett Feature Hats are priced at $7, $8, 
and $10—other styles at $5 and $6. 
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They say money talks; 
Let’s give it a chance: 


Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman, 
Many of these readers no doubt live near 
you. For forwarding their renewals, together 
with new subscriptions, you can share 1 in the 
profits, in proportion to the amount of time 
you can spare. 
You need no 


4 WAST year, during October, No- 
vember and December, we 
paid our subscription repre- 

sentatives more than half a million 
dollars. Some of these workers, as 
for example, Mr. E. W. Adams of Maryland, 


earned more than $500.00 during this period; previous experience to 


hundreds of others made $1.50 or more extra succeed. We tell you just what to do 
for every hour they were able to spare. and say. You need no capital. We fur- 
The opportunity this year to share in nish everything necessary. But to get 


your full share of this extra money, you 


these profits is even greater. More than 
must act at once. Start by mailing the 


a million and a half renewals are due for 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ coupon. 
th ane aaa es | 1; . .:.. 2. . a hy 7 
The Curtis Publishing Company | 
| 218 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 
Gentlemen: How may I share in that half million of profits? In asking, I do not obligate 
| myself in any way. | 
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More Money | 
What Would You Do With It? | 


Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or 
even $10.00 a week regularly to your present 
income—could you spend it pleasantly and 
profitably ? : 

Think it over. Forif you want more money, [f 
there is an easy way to get it—a way thatis [| 
bringing extra dollars to men and women 


the country over. 
an What Others 


Have Done 


All over the land are scattered 
prosperous, contented represent- 
atives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Many of them, who devote 
a large part or all of their time to 
subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practi- 
cally all of them receive from us for 
their spare time up to $1.50 an hour. 


What You Should 


Mr. C. D. Lynd 


Kansas 
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tender succeeds in sneaking ashore are so 
severe that they take no chances, but em- 
ploy men who work regularly at the job, 
and can be depended upon. Much of the 
live-cattle trade to England has been 
shifted to Canada, where such complica- 
tions are eliminated by the common citizen- 
ship of Briton and Canadian. 

Although the war has been over nearly 
six years, passport regulations and expenses 
are still virtually on a war basis—and with 
Uncle Sam on a luxury basis. Gone are the 
days when a tourist stepped on a liner as 
casually as onto a street car and passed 
freely across most European boundary lines. 
The latter were then literally, as an export 
salesman has put it, imaginary lines drawn 
on maps to make them look pretty. Unless 
he was going to a country like Russia, pass- 
ports were unnecessary. 

“Passports are now dispensed with in 
France,”’ said Mr. Baedeker in his prewar 
guidebook of Paris, ‘‘but they are often 
useful in proving the traveler’s identity, 
procuring admission to museums on days 
when they are not open to the public, ob- 
taining delivery of registered letters, etc.” 
Of England he said, ‘‘ These documents are 
not necessary, though occasionally useful 
in securing delivery of registered and poste- 
restante letters; a visa is quite needless.” 
And of Germany, ‘‘ Passports are now un- 
necessary in Germany except for students 
who wish to matriculate at the German 
universities, but they are frequently useful 
in proving the identity of the traveler, in 
procuring admission to collections and in 
obtaining delivery of registered letters.” 
In those happy days, Uncle Sam issued a 
passport for two dollars. Today he charges 
ten, and ten dollars more for each visa 
executed by an American consul. This is 
about five times the fee charged by other 
governments, and on the principle of tit for 
tat, foreign consuls charge Americans ten 
dollars per visa. 

Therefore, after the trip to Europe has 
been planned and financed in the white-collar 
steerage, the American traveler may be 
charged twenty to fifty dollars in passport 
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fees before he leaves his native shores 
about 10 per cent of the cost of an economiea_ 
trip. Handing over ten dollars for the pass. . 
port itself, he sets out to collect consuls 
visas for the countries he wishes to visit) 
First he parts with a ten-dollar bill at the 
British consulate in New York, and ther 
another ten dollars to the French, unless he 
is simply going through France to some 
other country, In which case a visa is not 
required; nor is any required on Belgian, 
British, Czecho-Slovakian, Dutch, Swiss or 
Luxemburg passports, should he be an, 
alien. Likewise with Germany and other 
countries. 
Besides the cost, there is much red tape 
involved in proving citizenship. People’ 
who have lived in the United States for| 
years, voted and even held public office, 
sometimes find on applying for a passport) 
that they are not citizens at all, through’ 
some unsuspected quirk of the naturaliza-. 
tion laws. There is a new law emancipating 
woman from her husband’s citizenship and. 
making it necessary for her to prove her. 
own citizenship whether applying for a 
passport herself or being included in her 
husband’s. Various foreign countries have 
special requirements of their own, such as) 
that of Argentina, which demands besides 
the passport a certificate from the traveler’s | 
local chief of police testifying that he has 
not been in jail or prison. 
Governments give up war regulations 
and fees most reluctantly. | 
Part of the traffic manager’s new job of 
building up white-collar steerage travel is | 
the cutting of this red tape. Thus far, all | 
protest against our own Government’s con- | 
tinuance of passports have been fruitless, 
Uncle Sam goes right on collecting his ten- | 
dollar fee for the ten-cent job of affixing 
stamps and initials on passports. There 
may be something in the fact that only 
about 125,000 Americans take out passports 
yearly. One traveler in a thousand cannot 
register much of a kick in Washington. 
But if steerage travel grows up to the traffic 
man’s dream, Washington will certainly 
hear from it. | 
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Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. 
an hour or two a week to spare, you can 
turn them to pleasant money-making. Age 
is no barrier to success. 
under twenty or more than fourscore, we 
have a plan of work that will exactly fit you. 

If you want more money, now is the 
time to learn all about our offer. It costs 
you just the two cents you pay for a stamp: 
it may be the means of your earning hun- 
dreds of extra dollars. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
217 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’d like to have more money. Please tell me, without obligation, how 


If you have even 


Whether you are 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

ae, @, suits and overcoats direct to wearer 

f —at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

ric assortment, World’s greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
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Put your name on 
clothes and linen! 


You can permanently and beautifully mark your name, 
initials or monogram on handkerchiefs, bed and table 
linen, shirts, collars, night gowns, books, practically 
anything, with Indello Transfers. No sewing—just 
press on instantly with a hot iron. Results guaran- 
teed. 100 Indello name or initial transfers only $1. 100 
monogram transfers $2. Choose the style of letter you 
wish, print your name, initials, or monogram plainly 
and send with $1 bill, check or money order ($2 if mono- 
gram) to Kaumagraph Products, 354 West 31st 
Street, New York City. Money back if not delighted. 
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$35-$75 Easily Earned and Paid Weekly 


Spare or full time. Well-known engraved line Personal 
Christmas Cards, at prices that make it easy to obtain or- 
ders. Experience unnecessary. Everyone a prospect. 
Starting now assures success. Samples free. Get details. 


Artistic Publishing Co., Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


= Counts Up to 999,999,999 
a, Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
‘ Don't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
i, ——————}s Paper to do your figuring, Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 
WE: D ’ . Send no money. 
10 Days’ Trial fener ss: 
e.n.06t dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Bai Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 

Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
170-R W. Washington St.,Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s a money maker. Everybody 
AGENTS) wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 
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CThe Suit for Fall Shoulders are broad and square, the lapel low and soft, 

the back quite straight or a trifle shaped. Trousers straight and wide. Such are 

the style features of the correct, easy fitting suit for fall; they give the look 

of perfect ease. This you will find in Society Brand Clothes; in addition, an 


effect of quite faultless tailoring, the unique effect of the Society Brand cut. 


Saciely Lrand Clothes 


| For Young Men and Men who stay Young (= ve 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, MAKERS *» CHICAGO - NEW YORK > IN CANADA: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
©1924, A.D.& C. 


IVORY SOAP 


9944/100% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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“But you don’t know me, sir.” 


“Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charming Sally of my dreams!” 


"RAdMON D 
LL HAY E Re 


The simplest, safest aid 
to natural beauty 


OST women know that daily 
cleansing with pure soap and 


’ water is indispensable if one is to 


achieve and maintain a clear, healthy 
skin. Indeed, this, together with 
good health, constitutes the only sure 
foundation for a really beautiful com- 
plexion. 


But many women do not yet realize 
that soap’s only function for the skin 
is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be 
carried out by any soap, whatever its 
ingredients or price. 


For instance, if artificial coloring 
matter, medicaments or heavy per- 
fumes could add anything to the 
beneficial qualities of pure soap, we 
would have put them into Ivory Soap 
long ago, for our aim has always been 


to make, in Ivory, the finest possible 
soap for the skin. 


But no! Ivory is, and will always 
be, simply pure soap—white, mild, 
gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 


The gentle stimulation of a face- 
bath with Ivory and warm water, 
followed by rinsing and a dash of cool 
or cold water, brings fresh color—the 
natural glow of cleanliness. If your 
skin is dry, use a little pure cold cream 
afterwards. 


In Guest Ivory, designed for slim, 
feminine fingers, we offer you genuine 
Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest Ivory’s 
modest price, five cents, is not a 
measure of its value, for if we were to 
charge you a dollar, we could give 
you no finer, purer soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Served with cream or Eh milk Grape-Nuts gives you in most delicious form the onal: of a well-balanced ration 


Keep your human house in order 


Dentists AS WELL AS DOCTORS recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts. It comes in crisp, 
golden kernels you must chew. 

A prominent dentist says this: 

“Soft foods that can be swallowed 
without sufficient chewing are responsi- 


ble for much modern tooth and digestive 
trouble. 


“Such foods lodge easily in the inter- 
stices of the teeth causing ferments which 
the mouth glands, through lack of proper 
exercise, are too sluggish to counteract. 


“T believe that the form of Grape-Nuts 
is particularly fortunate in that it makes 
proper chewing a pleasant necessity.”’ 


7 


Back of the thousands of doctors and 
dentists who are interested in what you 
eat are the biological chemists who are 
devoting their lives to find out just what 
it is you need. 

The government, women’s clubs, 
schools, dietitians, all are fighting against 
malnutrition. 

One out of three persons in this 
country—rich and poor alike—is a victim 
of malnutrition—due not to lack of food 
but to the wrong kind of food. 


y 


Grape-Nuts gives you nourishment you 
need in the form your body most readily 
digests and turns into strength and 
vitality. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


If you want to keep on having to patch your human 
house—keep on eating the wrong things. 


If you want to get and keep your human house 
in order—eat foods your body can digest and trans- 


form into nouris hment. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you need in the 
form your body can digest 


T least one-third of your nourishment 

should come from the carbohydrates 

—the great source from which you. daily 
renew your strength and vitality. 

But the carbohydrates should be pre- 
pared right to meet the needs of your body. 
Otherwise they may fail to give you the 
nourishment you need and they may be 
producing instead the poisons and acids that 
give rise to so many physical ills. 


Three-fourths carbohydrates— 
dextrinized ! 
Three-fourths of the content of Grape-Nuts 
(made from wheat and malted barley) are 
the precious carbohydrates—dextrinized 
—scientifically broken down into the form 
that will yield the greatest amount of nour- 
ishment to your body. No matter how 


Free—Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individual packages—free. 
Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 delicious recipes selected 
from 80,000 prepared by housewives who regularly serve 
Grape-Nuts. 


much you have abused your body with 
difficult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
easily and quickly. 


Daily renews your strength 
and vitality 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in 
form or taste. It will be a revelation to you. 
Delicious, crisp kernels that invite a thor- 
ough chewing. This keeps your whole mouth 
healthy and starts digestion right. 

Served with milk or cream Grape-Nuts 
gives you just the nourishment you need. 
Eat it every day and see what a difference 
it makes in the way you feel. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels 
and restaurants serve it in individual pack- 
ages of a single portion. 
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CGONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


MORRIS BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


A.E VAN BIBBER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Valentine & Company, 1924 


New York City. 


July 15, 


Sirs:- 


Dear 


I thought you might be interested to know that 
nearly a year ago I had my . automobile repainted 
and revarnished using Valentine's Automobile Varnish. Today 
the car looks as though it had just come out of the paint- 
shop yet it has been used continuously many months in all 
kinds ‘of weather. 


The durability of your varnish is the best I have 
ever seen on any car that I have ever owned. There is no 
comparison between the durability of your varnish and that 
which was on the car when I purchased it new. The original 
varnish did not wear at all well, although it probably 
lasted as well as the varnish on the average car. 


I certainly think the manufacturers of this class 
of automobile would be adding to the quality of their cars, 
at the same time giving more satisfaction to their customers 
if they would use your automobile varnishes on their new 
cars. I have accordingly written the... . . Company 
strongly recommending the use of your products. 


Very truly yours, 


Cab Scbpben 
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ALENTINE'S 
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Should the finish of the car receive as much engineeris 
attention as the various mechanical parts? 


Mr. A. E. Van Bibber of the Congoleum Company thin 
so. And the majority of owners agree with him. For, after a 
it’s only fair that when a man pays his good money for a cé 
he’s entitled to a finish that will give a service comparak 
to the engine itself. 


Most famous automobile and body builders use Valentine 
Varnishes as a matter of course. However, there are son 
who do not, and that is why there are cars, like Mr. Vz 
Bibber’s, that need re-finishing before they are six months ol 


Obviously, the proper time to find out about the quali 
and durability of the finish is defore you buy your car. Hoy 
ever, if you failed to do that and the finish hasn’t stood u 
let the professional painter in your town re-varnish it wi 
Valentine’s Automobile Varnishes and, like Mr. Van Bibbe 
have a car that looks like new. 


VALENTINE & COM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


Postscript 


If there is no professional 
automobile painter near 
you —or if you wish to 


course. They are heat- 


proof, waterproof, 


weather - proof and easy 


to apply. 
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AND NOW-DUCO , 
R FURNITURE 


the newest duPont achievement 


IRST, DUCO for automobiles—a colored finish 
hailed everywhere as an epoch-making advance in 
the finishing art which has made beauty permanent 
on motor cars. 


Now, Duco for furniture—a clear finish for interior 
use, made from similar basic materials and of the same rich 
lustre and durability, making possible for the first time a fe7~ 
manent finish of unequalled beauty for your furniture. 


Furniture Duco is the hardest, toughest, most durable finish ever 
made. It brings to light the glowing pools of flame that lurk 
within the grain of mahogany. It gives to the austere and ancient 
walnut a soft and velvety glow which caresses the eye as well 
as the hand. Its permanence and transparent loveliness on any 
fine wood make it compare with those lacquers made for the 
Lords of Ming, in old Cathay. 


So now, in selecting your furniture, as much thought should 
be given to the permanent beauty of the finish as to the period 
and design of the pieces. 


If labeled ‘‘finished with Duco,’’ the furniture you buy today 
will become the cherished heirlooms of tomorrow. 
+ . @ Sd 
Furniture Duco, clear or colored, in addition to its beauty, Pombines the following advantages : 
1 It is the hardest, toughest, most 4 Does not chip, crack nor craze. 
durable finish made. 5 Cannot print nor get tacky. 


2 Steam, boiling water, hot dishes, 6 {¢ air-dries almost instantly, and 
etc., do not mar nor soften it. must be applied by a pneumatic 
spraying machine. 


3 It is waterproof. 


Bel DU PONT DE NEMOURS S&*€O:, INC 
Chemical Products Division 
PARLIN, N. J. 


Se 


‘Duco-Finished Furniture 
The following manufacturers of 
furniture are now using Genuine 
Duco on some or all of their lines: 


Allegan Furniture Shops 
Art Metal Construction Co,, Steel 
Office Equipment 
Baker & Company 
Bockstege Furniture Company 
Colonial Manufacturing Company 
Davis-Birley Table Company 
Decorators Furniture Company 
Empire Chair Company 
Helmers Manufacturing Company 
Herrick Manufacturing Company 
Hickory Furniture Company 
Innis Pearce Company 
The Lane Company 
John J. Madden Mfg. Co. 
Maher Bros. Company 
Martin Furniture Company 
Mueller Furniture Company 
Myrtle Desk Company 
Niagara Furniture Company 
Nichols & Stone 
Parkersburg Chair Company 
Sawortz & Fultz 
Sterling Furniture Company 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Union Furniture Company 
High Point, N.C. 
White Furniture Company 


i Finished with \ 
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Other Uses 


Genuine Duco Clear Finishes are 
adaptable to almost any product 
made of wood designed for house- 
hold or office use. Genuine Duco 
dries almost instantly upon appli- 
eation and thus saves materially 
in finishing time, storage space and 
investment in finished product. It 
must be applied by pneumatic 
spraying machine or mechanical 
dipping. Demonstration on request 
of any manufacturer, Tt is already 
being used successfully in the 
following industries: 


Furniture Office Equipment 
Pens, Pencils, ele. 
Washing Machines Lamps 
Handles for ‘Tools 
Brooms, Brushes, ete. 


Novelties ‘Toys 
Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Cabinets Radio Parts 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Billiard Cues Golf Sticks 
Bobbins and Wood Turnings 
Coated Fabrics Caskets Clocks 


7 Finished with 


Duco Colored Finishes 


ean be used on practically any 
product, wood or metal, requiring 
a lasting finish in color. ‘They are 
already in successful use in those 
industries listed above and also the 
following: 


.Automobile Bodies Truck Bodies 


Automobile Accessories 
Furniture Electric Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Toilet Seats Typewriters 


Genwine Duco-finrished pieces may 
be identified by the label shown 


below: 
Finished with 
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HEORIES about the movies are one 
thing but the applause of ten million 
people a night is another! 

The human soul contains a passion for 
life, for fairness, for beauty, for progress, 
for love, for adventure, as well as for less 
fine things, but the big thing is that the 
good side won’t be downed. 

Let either a statesman or a showman 
ignore this fact, and he’s through. 

The good in us will win, but the fight’s 
terrific—and there’s the plot of a million 
great plays. 

Paramount’s leadership is literally 
founded on it, a leadership dictated by 


millions of Americans. 


For years Paramount’s program has in- 
cluded photoplays derived from the great- 
est works of the greatest authors and play- 
wrights of the old world and the new. 


Paramount Pictures remembered 
as great ideals of the art 


Paramount patrons will not easily forget 
“Queen Elizabeth”, “The Eternal City”, 
“The Prince and the Pauper”, “Snow 
White’, “Tom Sawyer’, “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm”, “The Miracle Man”, 
“Humoresque”, “Experience”, “The Old 
Homestead”, “Back Home and Broke’, 
“The Covered Wagon”, “The Ten Com- 
mandments”, “Grumpy”, “The Humming 
Bird’, “Only 38”, “Peter Ibbetson”, “Our 
Leading Citizen”, “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush”, “The Little Minister”, “Miss Lulu 
Bett”, “The Faith Healer’, “Something to 
Think About”, “The Inside of the Cup”, 


azed Trail “** 


of Romance ~*¥ 
Adventyy Wat Iqughter. Tears cA 
Life / thats the movies today/”” ° 


“IF IT’S A -PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN!” 


\ 


“Conrad in Quest of His Youth”, “Trea- 
y 66 . 
sure Island”, “The Prince Chap”, “Huckle- 
. pie A “ 
berry Finn”, The Copperhead”, Every- 
woman”, ‘Prunella’, and “The Blue Bird.” 


Paramount’s ideals ever higher 


And this policy of making great motion 
pictures from already successful stories and 
plays is being continued today by Para- 
mount. 

Directly, or indirectly, thousands of re- 
ligious leaders have thanked Paramount 
for “The Ten Commandments”, conced- 
ing it to be the most mighty sermon ever 
preached. 

“The Covered Wagon’s” popularity is 
like a tidal wave, growing as it goes. 

And already the most intense interest 
both in England and America is being 
shown in “Peter Pan”, another great Para- 
mount picture, one of the Famous Forty. 


The great new shows of the 
greatest season are here 


Every organization in the industry from 
Paramount down to the smallest, has exert- 
ed its utmost effort to surprise and please. 

Every day this season there is hour after 
hour of thrilling entertainment available 
for millions. 

Take a look at Paramount’s Famous 
Forty all lined up for you—forty feature 
pictures painted with excitement and veined 
with thrills according to the nation’s taste, 
as expressed over a dozen seasons and more. 

See Paramount’s Famous Forty and you 
will know that a show can make a soul 
grow, as well as thrill to the innermost. 


AN 
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Paramounts * 
FALMAOUS FORTY 


Follow the trail to the world’s greatest shows! 
Note the source of the plots of these pictures! 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES 


“The Covered Wagon” 
JAMES CRUZE Production. By Emerson Hough. 


“Merton of the Movies”’ 
A JAMES CRUZE Production. Starring GLENN HUN- 
TER, with Viola Dana. From Harry Leon Wilson's novel 
and the play by Kaufman and Connelly. 


‘North of 36” 

With Jack Holt, Lois Wilson, Ernest Torrence, Noah 
Beery. An IRVIN WILLAT Production: From the story 
by Emerson Hough. 

“Changing Husbands”? 
With LEATRICE Joy. From the story ‘‘Roles,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Alexander, directed by Frank Urson and Paul Iribe. 

“Unguarded Women” 


ALAN CROSLAND Production. With Bebe Daniels, 
Richard Dix, Mary Astor. From the story ‘'Face’’ by 
Lucy S. Terrill. 


“Interlocutory” 
Starring Agnes Ayres. From the story by Charles Brackett. 
(Title to be changed). 
“Manhandled”’ 
Starring Gloria Swanson 


ALLAN DWAN Production, from the story of the same 
name by Arthur Stringer. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE STORY 


“The Story Without a Name” 


With Agnes Ayres and Antonio Moreno. An IRVIN 
WILLAT Production. From the story by Arthur Stringer. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE STORY 
Zane Grey’s*""* 


‘*Wanderer of the Wasteland” 


B ped. 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production, with Jack Holt. Filmed 
in Technicolor. 


BOOKS 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” 


Starring Rudolph Valentino 
A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production, from Booth Tarking- 
ton's famous novel, and the play by Tarkington and E. G. 
Sutherland. 


“The Side-Show of Life” 


HERBERT BRENON Production. With Ernest Tor- 
rence, Anna Q. Nilsson. From William J. Locke’s novel, 
“The Mountebank."’ 


“Sinners in Heaven” 


With BEBE DANIELS and RICHARD DIX. From the 
British Prize novel of the same name by Clive Arden. An 
ALAN CROSLAND Production. 


‘*Dangerous Money” 
Starring BEBE DANIEL 
Field,”’ by Robert Hegri 
“The Wages of Virtue” 
Starring Gloria Swanson 


An ALLAN DWAN_ Prodifctivh..From the novel of the 
French Foreign Legio al Wren. 


From the novel ‘Clark's 


Ask your theatre for date of showing! 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
STORIES 


“Feet of Clay” 
A Cecil B. De Mille Production = 


From the story of the same name by Margaretta Tuttle. 
With Rod La Rocque, Vera_Reynolds, Ricardo Cortez, 
Julia Faye, Robert Edeson, Theodore Kosloff and Victor 


Varconi., ; 
“Worldly Goods” 


Starring AGNES AYRES. From the story of the same 
name by Sophie Kerr. Directed by Paul Bern. 


HARPER’S BAZAR STORY 


“Empty Hands” 


With JACK HOLT, supported by Norma Shearer. From 
the story of the same name by Arthur Stringer. A 
VICTOR FLEMING Production. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING STORY 


“Jungle Law” 


Starring RICHARD DIX. Directed by Paul Sloane. 
From the story by I. A. R. Wylie. (Title to be changed.) 


PICTORIAL REVIEW STORY 


tt “The Golden Bed” 
A Cecil B. De Mille Production 


From the serial, ‘‘Tomorrow's Bread,’’ and the book en- 
titled ‘The Golden Bed,"’ by Wallace Irwin. 


ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


“Locked Doors” 
A WILLIAM de MILLE Production. By Clara Beranger. 
“The Man Who Fights Alone” 
Starring WILLIAM FARNUM. A WALLACE WORS- 


LEY Production, with Lois Wilson and Edward Horton. 
By William Blacke and James S. Hamilton: 


PLAYS 


J. M. Barrie’s 
‘*Peter Pan” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production. From the immortal 
story and play. Roy Pomeroy, co-director. 
“Lily of the Dust” 


Starring Pola Negri 


DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI Production. From a novel 
by Suderman and play by Edward Sheldon. 


“Forbidden Paradise” 
Starring Pola Negri 
An ERNEST LUBITSCH Production. From ‘'The Czar- 
ina,’’ by Biro and Lengyel. 
“The Garden of Weeds” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production, Starring Betty Compson. 
By Leon Gordon and Doris Marquette. 


‘Miss Bluebeard” 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. From the play “Little Miss 
Bluebeard,’’ by Avery Hopwood and Gabriel Dregely. 
Directed by Frank Tuttle. 


‘The Fast Set”’ 


A William de Mille Production 
With Betty Compson, Adolphe Menjou, Elliott Dexter, 
Zasu Pitts’. From Frederick Lonsdale’s play, ‘‘Spring 
Cleaning."' 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
STORIES 


“The Female” 
Starring BETTY COMPSON. From the story, ‘‘Dalla, 
the Lion Cub,”’ by Cynthia Stockley. A SAM WOOD 
Production. 
“Her Love Story” 


Starring Gloria Swanson 
An ALLAN DWAN Production. From the story ‘‘Her 
Majesty, the Queen,"’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


“The Enemy Sex” 


JAMES CRUZE Production with BETTY COMPSON. 
From a novel by Owen Johnson. 


James Oliver Curwood’s 
“The Alaskan” 

Starring Thomas Meighan 
HERBERT BRENON Production. From the famous 
Curwood nove) of the same name. 

=“. RexBeach’s 
» “A Sainted Devil” 
Starring Rudolph Valentino 


A JOSEPH HENABERY Production. From the Rex 
Beacli novel, ‘‘The Rope’s End."’ 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE STORY 


“The City that Never Sleeps”’ 


A JAMES CRUZE Production. With Louise Dresser, 
Kathlyn Williams, Ricardo Cortez, Pierre Gendron, Vir- 
et Lee Corbin. From ‘‘Mother O'Day," by Leroy 
scott. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 
STORY 


“Tongues of Flame” 
Starring Thomas Meighan 


From the last novel of Peter Clark Macfarlane. 


COLLIER’S STORY 


“Bed-Rock”’ : 


Starring Thomas Meighan 
From the story ‘‘Half-Gods,"' and the book *‘Bed-Rock,” 
by Jack Bethea. 


BOOKS 


Zane Grey’s 
‘The Border Legion”’ 


With Antonio Moreno and Helene Chadwick. From the 
famous novel by Zane Grey. Directed by William Howard. 


“Manhattan” 
Starring RICHARD DIX. An R. H. BURNSIDE Pro- 
duction. From the novel ‘‘The Definite Object,’’ by Jeffery 
Farnol. 
“Argentine Love”’ 


With Bebe Daniels, Ricardo Cortez. An ALLAN DWAN 
Production. From the novel of the same name by Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez. 


“Open all Night”’ 
With Viola Dana, Jetta Goudal, Adolphe Menjou, Ray- 
mond Griffith. By Willis Goldbeck, suggested by Paul 
Morand’s stories. Directed by Paul Bern. 
“A Woman Scorned”’ 
Starring Pola Negri 
A JAMES CRUZE Production, (Title to be changed.) 
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ADOLPH ZUKOR PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Delicious and Refreshing | 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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From abacus to printed form 


HE Chinese laundryman uses the ancient 
counting-frame, or abacus, to total up shirts 
and socks he has washed. 

Compare that with modern methods. 

Compare a modern hotel bill with an innkeeper’s 
slate of a century ago. 

The printed form is quick, specific, direct. It 
leaves nothing for the memory. It can’t be 
ignored. | 

The printed form is initiative in that it starts 
things. It is administrative in that it sees them 
through. It is history in that it serves as a record. 

The printed form never wastes time. Every 
business man knows that the sure way to delay a 
job is to start it without an order and attempt to 
complete it without using forms. It seldom gets 
finished right. It never gets billed right. 

You may say, “Yes, that’s right. I use printed 
forms. I believe in them. Why should I use 
Hammermill Bond?” 

The reasons are many and good. Hammermill 
is a standard quality bond paper at a low price. 
Prove this if you want to by shopping a little. 


When you order Hammermill Bond you can 
get it without delay or explanation. Stocks are 
carried in eighty cities, and printers are quickly 
supplied. 

Also, you can get Hammermill Bond in the 
color or colors you want—twelve colors and white 
—and the colors are uniform, the strength 1s 
uniform, and the weight is uniform. You can get 
your choice of regular weights—heavy stock for 
letters and original sheets, lighter stock for carbons, 
pending copies, and duplicates. 

There are three finishes of Hammermill Bond, 
giving a bond, a ripple, and a linen effect. 
Hammermill Ledger is provided to go with any 
standard type of accounting or billing machine 
and in fillers for loose-leaf ring books. 


Hammermill Papers have been patiently devel- 
oped in manufacture and distribution, so that the 
executive who buys carefully and with judgment 
must inevitably arrive at the conclusion to buy 
Hammermill. This is so today. Many large firms 
and small have standardized on Hammermill 
Bond for all office, store, or factory printing. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 


The Utility Business Paper 
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Six great inventions 


How Gargoyle Lubricating Oils cleared the way for their 


development —and made modern plant operation possible 


N 1866 Hiram Everest erected in a 
back yard in Rochester, New York, 
a small still to distill kerosene from 
crude petroleum. The residue, which 
at that time had no commercial value, 
troubled him. But further examination 
disclosed rich lubricating qualities. 
From this discovery was produced the 
first mineral lubricant. 
At that time, only animal lubricants 


—sperm oil, tallow, lard and suet— 
were used. Machinery was slow mov- 
ing. It yielded absurdly little power. 
Efforts to increase that power by 
speeding operation demanded a more 
effective lubricant. Mineral oil solved 
the problem. Mr. Everest, first Presi- 
dent of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
lived to see petroleum lubricants rev- 
olutionize the design and operation 


of all modern high-speed machinery. 
These lubricants are known the world 
over as Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. 

One of the greatest sources of pride 
to Vacuum Oil Company represent- 
atives is the part their company has 
played in quickening the development 
of great inventions and making mod- 
ern plant operation possible. Six 
instances follow: 


What does the Stationary Steam Engine owe to Gargoyle Lubricating Oils? 


er 


What does the Automobile Engine owe to Gargoyle Lubricants? 
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Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 


PRIOR to the production of Gargoyle 
Cylinder Oil 600-W, stationary steam en- 
gines were lubricated with tallow. 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 600-W was the 
first successful petroleum lubricant used for 
steam engines. Its success was so marked 


IN 1872, Mr. George B. Selden set out to 
invent a mechanically propelled wagon. 


In 1877, with high heart he looked upon 
his finished engine. Then came a setback. 
He found that none of the animal or vege- 
table lubricants then in use would give ade- 
quate service on this new kind of internal- 
combustion engine. So great was the 
inefficiency of these soils that Mr. Selden 
practically gave up the idea of perfecting 
his engine for road service. 


Later in the year he learned that the 
Vacuum Oil Company had produced a new, 
clear petroleum, lubricating oil. He secured 
a few gallons. The turning point was 
reached. Wiped out were the problems of 


that a large number of imitations soon ap- 
peared—many of these imitations even 
adopted the name “600-W.” But to this day 
no other cylinder oil is so well adapted to 
the wide range of steam engine conditions 


as Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 600-W. 


oil decomposition and highly offensive ex- 
haust smoke. The new oil lubricated his 
engine with high efficiency. He went ahead 
with his work. 


Mr. Selden paid that oil the following 
tribute: 


“It is beyond doubt that the Vacuum 
Oil Company was the first to make a suit- 
able pure mineral oil that would lubricate 
a gasoline automobile, and I was the first 
one to make use of it.” 


Today, several grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil supply scientifically correct lubrication 
for each make and model of automobile, 
motor-truck, farm tractor, motor-cycle, and 
motor-boat. 
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Let Beaver Vulcanite add 
Character to Your Home 


HE architectural character of a home de- 
pends to a great degree upon the type, 
design, finish and color of the roof. In fact, 
English, Italian, Spanish and Colonial archi- 


tecture is distinguished pri- 
marily by roofs. Apart, 
then, from its economy and 
durability, it is important 
that you select the right 
roof and roofing. 

Beaver Vulcanite Roof- 
ing is chosen quite as often 
for the decorative possibili- 
ties it offers as for its tough- 
ness, its stiffness, its resist- 
ance to scorching sun, bitter 


cold, driving rain, ice, snow and fire. 
You need not compromise with either 

beauty or quality when you select roofing. 

In Beaver Vulcanite you can have a roof 


BEAVER 


6 Daring Tests 


Convince yourself that Beaver 
Vulcanite will more than stand the 
test of actual use. Write forasample. 


Twist it. Leave it ona 
Bend it. hot radiator, 
Kick it. Soak it in 
Scuff it. water. 

Put it on ice. Then Lay burning 


pour hot water on it. embers on it. 


second to none in beauty —a roof matchless . 
for the trouble-free service it will give you. 

Write for “Style in Roofs” and color sam- 
ples. See the charming shingle and tile de- 


signs offered by Vulcanite— 
incolors ranging from blue- 
black to the distinctive Au- 
tumn Blend. Put the samples 
to the six daring tests we 
suggest. Convince yourself 
that Beaver Vulcanite is the 
roofing you will buy. 
* Ok Ok Ok 

To Manufacturers and In- 
dustrial Plant Owners: Bea- 
ver Vulcanite Built-to-order 


Roofs are affording economical, fire-safe pro- 
tection on hundreds of factories, hotels, hospi- 
tals, public buildings and other large structures. 
Write for file-size specification booklettoday. 


Vulcanite Raking 
PR O D U 


“Ts 
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Free! 


Samples and Descrip- 
tions of these 


BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 


for ROOFS 


Slate - Surfaced Shingles 
and Slabs —to meet 
every requirement of 
color and design 

Special Re-roofing 
Shingles 

Slate- and Smooth-Sur- 
faced Roll Roofing —in 
weights and finishes for 
every use 

Built-to-order Roofs 


Roof Paints and 
Cements 


forWALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 

Beaver Plaster Wall 
Board 

Beaver Tile Board 

Beaver American Plaster, 
Plaster Board, Gypsum 
Partition Block and 
other Gypsum Products 


Send This Coupon 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., 


Inc. 
Buffalo, New York (or) 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada (or) 
London, England. 
Dept. A-9, 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
following books with samples: 


O “Style in Roofs” 
o ‘The Re-roofing 


Shingle” 

o “The Autumn Blend 
Shingle”’ 

o “Roll Roofings of 
Quality” 

oO ‘Built-to-Order Roof” 


Specifications 


oO “Beautifying With 
Beaver Wall Board”’ 


“Tile Walls at One- 
tenth the cost” 


O 


oO ‘Beaver Plaster Wall 
Board” 


oO “Plaster Board—the 
Modern Lathing”’ 


oO “Helpful Hints on the 
use of Gypsum Plaster’ 


O “Roof Paints and Cements” 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


State 
(234) 


NEWS OF A 
GREAT ADVANCE 


IN AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING 
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WILLYS~K 


TENTH WILLYS-KNIGHT YEAR 


WILtys-OveRLAND Inc., TOoLeDo, OHI0 —WILLys-OVERLAND = 
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Willys-Knight Brings to America the New 
Lanchester Balancer—Giving the Engine 
Perfect Equipoise and a Smoothness 
Amazing Even to Engineers! 


Automotive engineers the world over have been striving for years to con- 
quer vibration—and now Willys-Knight brings to America the great British in- 
vention that eliminates motor vibration! 

By an ingenuity of engineering as amazing in its simplicity as it is in results, 
the new Willys-Knight now gives the motor car industry an entirely new conception 
of vibrationless engine-running. 


A Great Discovery by a 
Great Genius 


The Lanchester Balancer is 
the invention of Dr. F. W. 
Lanchester, F. R. S., one of 
the foremost automobile engi- 
neers of Great Britain, and 
builder of one of the most ex- 
pensive motor cars in the 
world. 

Willys-Knight brings the 
Lanchester Balancer to Amer- 
ica by special arrangement 
with the inventor—a move 
that is just one more indica- 
tion of a policy dedicated to 
making Willys-Knight the su- 
preme value at or near its 
price. 

As the name of the Lan- 
chester Balancer implies, this 
device achieves positive 


smoothness of engine-running 
by harmonizing the forces of 
all cylinders into a symphony 
of perfect balance. 

With this new Lanchester 
Balancer, the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine has abso- 
lutely no period of vibration 
at any speed. 


50,000 Miles 
Without Repair 
to Engine 


This new smoothness — plus the 
far-famed endurance for which the 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine 


has always been noted! Willys- 
Knight owners frequently report 
50,000 miles and more without 
spending a penny for repairs or 
adjustments to the engine. This is 
one engine that requires no nurs- 
ing along. No wonder Willys- 
Knight sales increased 238% last 
year! 


The Nearest Thing to 
Gliding 

This smoothness — continu- 
ous at all engine speeds— sur- 
passes any effort that might 
be made to describe’ it in 
words. 

Read what some of the lead- 
ing authorities of America 
say about this great new in- 
vention. It is endorsed by 
the greatest engineering 
minds both here and abroad. 

A ride is a revelation. If 
you think you know smooth- 
running motor cars, try ten 
milés*or so yinwaaWillyss 
Knight today! It will be a 
brand new experience in mo- 
toring—a new thrill—some- 
thing to talk about and re- 
member. Don’t miss it! 


WHICH ELIMINA 


GLENN CUR 
PAYS TRIB 


After a demonstration ir 
Willys-Knight Sedan, fitted 
Lanchester Balancer, the fai 
plane authority says—‘“‘It is 
I drove the car at all speeds 
miles an hour and found abs 
engine vibration.” 


“We Expected Vib 


‘But Editors of American 


ist Couldn’t Find A 


K. H. Condit and F. H. C 
the following to say regardil 


markable new invention: 


“We have just had the f 
examining carefully your ne 


f 


14 


i 


Sedan, equipped with the Lan- 
3alancer. 

9 miles an hour we find the car 
th as an electric. At 35, where 
cted the vibration point to be, 
asn’t any. So far as we could 
‘ performance of this car was 
3 smooth as that of any six- 
| car we have seen.”’ 

; 

ithness a Revelation 


V. E. Best, Works Manager 
emington Cash Register Co. 


‘smoothness of the motor was a 
on to me. 

» driver increased the speed from 
S an hour to approximately 45 
ad as far as I could detect, with 
ration, and it would seem that 
lancer is doing the trick and 
ix-cylinder operation as far as 
ness is concerned.” 


) 


nTo, CANADA— WILLYs-OVERLAND-CROSSLEY, 
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KNIGHT ENDS THE 
DAY OF CARBON 


This new smoothness—plus _ per- 
formance that never suffers from car- 
bon. The combustion chamber in each 
Willys-Knight cylinder is so shaped 
that carbon cannot cling and collect 
there. Big exhaust openings expel all 
burned gases quickly and completely. 


What little carbon that can adhere 
to the sliding sleeve-valves is in reality 
an advantage—sealing compression bet- 
ter than ever and giving more power. 
We never recommend the removal of 
carbon from the sleeves. 

The Willys-Knight engine likewise 
never needs valve-grinding. There are 
no valves, in the ordinary sense, to 


STOCKPORT, ENGLAND 


NEW INVENTION 
§ VIBRATION,/ 


Notable for Power and Smoothness 


Easiest Steering 
Car In America 


This new smoothness—plus a 


front axle design that makes the 


Willys-Knight the easiest of all 


Eight Timken bear- 
ings are used in this axle and steer- 


cars to steer. 


ing mechanism. You can actually 
Willys-Knight 
rough streets with only the thumb 


guide a over very 
and forefinger of your right hand 


on the wheel! 


grind. Sleeve-valves require no adjust- 
ments or tinkering of any kind. They 
slide on and on at their work smoothly, 
silently, perpetually—without atten- 
tion. 


Hiram Percy Maxim 
Lauds New Balancer 


President of Maxim Silencer Co. 
Has Interesting Comment 


“The Lanchester Balancer certainly 
takes out the vibration. It makes the 
motor smoother than most of the six 
and eight-cylinders’ on the road today.” 


“Eliminates Vibration” 


Says Maurice Olley, Production 
Engineer of Famous Rolls- 
Royce Plant 


Of especial interest is the comment 
of this high official representing a world 
famous automobile builder: 


“From the demonstration there is 
no doubt that the elimination of the 
inherent harmonic vibration, by means 
of the rotating balancer, has been at- 
tained in practice to a degree which is 
very satisfactory to the passenger.” 


THE DAY OF 
VIBRATION 


HAS GONE 
FOREVER. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1924 


KNIGHT ENGINE 
IMPROVES 
WITH USE 


Grows Quieter and Gains 
Power Year After 
Year 


This new smoothness—plus the 
immeasurable satisfaction of an 
engine that actually improves with 
use—an engine that wears in in- 
stead of wearing out! 


The simple design of the Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine gives it 
fewer wearing parts—and elimi- 
nates the pop, pop, popping clamor 
and clashing of cams, pushrods, 
springs and other mechanism that 
go with poppet-valves. 


Positive lubrication is another 
thing that contributes to the long 
life and efficiency of the Willys- 
Knight engine. As you press the 
accelerator, oil pressure is auto- 
matically increased— lubricating 
the pistons and other engine parts 
by a forced spray, not by a splash. 


It is a fact that at 15,000 miles 
the Willys-Knight engine is even 
quieter and more powerful than 
when new. It is the only type of 
engine in the world that improves 
with use! 


It is easy to see why Willys- 
Knight owners keep their Willys- 
Knights 4, 5, 6 years and more— 
keeping and enjoying them while 
other automobile owners are ever- 
lastingly trading and buying, sell- 
ing and losing. 


The total life of a Willys- 
Knight? Nobody knows! In all 
the ten years that Willys-Knights 
have been piling up, collectively, 
millions of miles—no Willys- 
Knight engine has been known to 
wear out! 
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VEEDOL FORZOL 


is the identical oil formerly known 
as Veedol Fordol, a name which 
could not be registered or protected. 
The name Veedol Forzol is a trade 
name registered by us in the United 
States and foreign countries as a 
protection to the motoring public, 
the trade and ourselves. 


Tide Water Oil Company. 
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Why thousands ¢ 


Fords now run © 
more smoothly — 


A new economy oil made exclusively 
for Fords has made this possible 


HEREVER you drive now, you 

will meet Ford cars that have 
acquired a new ease and efficiency 
of operation. They run more quiet- 
ly and develop more power. There 
is a complete absence of jerky chat- 
ter when they start, stop and reverse. 
They are seldom sent to the shop 
for overhauling or engine repairs. 


This marked improvement in the 
operation of these Fords has been 
made possible through the use of a 
new economy oil, made exclusively 


for Fords. This oil is Veedol Forzol. 


How to make your Ford operate 
more smoothly 


Your Ford, too, can have this 
same smooth running ease and econ- 
omy of operation, if you use Veedol 
Forzol. Veedol Forzol makes this 
possible because it is especially de- 
signed to lubricate both the Ford 
engine and transmission, which are 
combined in one housing and must 
be lubricated by the same oil. 


Made for Fords exclusively 
Veedol Forzol does both these Ford 


lubrication jobs perfectly. It was 
created by Tide Water engineers only 
after 4 years of thorough scientific 
experiment, supported by hundreds 
of practical road tests. Veedol Forzol 
is made for Fords exclusively. It 


gives 8 economies in operation. 


Ford Owners in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 


V 


EEDOL 
--- FORZOL_ 


The economy oil for Fords 


September 27,92 


The 8 Economies of Veedol Forg 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline—Hunc ds 
of tests have demonstrated that Veedol om 


saves 10% on gasoline consumption. 25% to \9 
have been developed repeatedly. ha 


2—Eliminates costly chatter —Veedol Fizo) 


lengthens the life of Ford brake and transmi; on 


bands by properly lubricating them. Chatt, a 
result of faulty lubricants, is entirely elimini}d, 
3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savinjin 
oil consumption run from 10% to 25%. The ¢\er 
savings depend upon the mechanical cond)|5n 
of the engine and the lubricant formerly 1}d. 
4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedol Fr 
forms on an average from 10% to 25% less cai 
in the Ford engine cylinders. The exact sav\ 
depend on the mechanical condition of thet 
gine and the lubricant formerly used. Less cat} 
means more power with fewer repairs. 
5 — Resists heat and friction —Veedol Fe) 
possesses the famous characteristic of all Ve 
oils to resist heat and friction. 
6—Increased ability to coast —With alr 
age lubrication, a Ford will only coast downs Dp 
hills. ‘With Veedol Forzol, you coast down he 
slightest grades. it 
7 — Resists fuel dilution — Even with poor { 31, 
Veedol Forzol maintains its lubricating vile 
longer than other oils. Result—more miles =r 
gallon of gas and per quart of Veedol Foi)l 
8—Fewer repairs— Because WVeedol Fob! 
masters the lubricating problem of the Ford p y- 
er plant, it gives a new freedom from rep; 


You are not taking a chance a 
using Veedol Forzol. It is an est: f 
lished success. Let the“8 Economie” 
be your guide in judging its quali}, 


Veedol Forzol is sold everywhe 
by dealers displaying the orange a1 
black Veedol Forzol signs. Have yor 
crankcase drained and refilled tod: ° 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporatic \ 
11 Broadway, N. Y.; Chicago, 343 


South Racine Avenue; Se 


Francisco, 414 Brannan Street. | 
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SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
ADHESIVE PLASTERS 
BABY REQUISITES 
ANTISEPTIC SOAPS 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 


~ and 400 other products 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A MERCHANT ~ In training, in service,in knowledge your druggist ismore thanamerchant. 
Pharmacy isa profession ; the Druggist cannot afford to sell you anything less than articles of quality, 


Try the Drug Store first 
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Have you ever blamed your eyes 


for your headache? 


LL set for a full day’s work! You feel fine. And 
then—somewhere in the back of your head— 


A vague little pain. It grows. It takes possession of 
your entire brain. Most of the day is lost in fighting a 
headache. In the evening, you’re unfit to do anything. 
No wonder the experts say that the greatest loss of 
time in modern business is caused by minor ills—little 
colds and headaches. 

So many headaches come on toward the close of the 


day—after your eye muscles have been exhausted by 
close work. You know how one strained muscle can 


make your whole arm or leg sore and tender. Thus, 
any one of your several eye muscles can cause an in- 
tense headache. 


These headaches force their way into your brain at 
its two most exposed points—your two eyes. With 
their complex muscular systems, these two eyes— 
really end-organs of the brain—are the source of nine 
out of ten headaches. 


Hence a headache is literally the poorest excuse in the 
world—poor, because often it can easily be avoided. Attack 
your headache at its source. Have your eyes examined! 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


Ask about the new Wellsworth Cruxite Lenses 


7’ \NELLSWORTH 


PRODUCTS 
Sor Better Eyesight 
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THE WORLD‘S GREATEST FOUNDATION FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 


ESTABLISHED 1833 
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A minute and a mop 


will make the Bird’s Neponset Rug 
as clean and bright as ever! 


HAT does it matter if Bobby spills things—or if 

the favorite puppy sneaks in with muddy paws? 
The mop to the rescue!—and every trace is wiped up 
as quick as you can say “Bird’s Neponset Rugs”. 


And happily, these rugs, work-saving as they are, are 
handsome too! There are fine mosaic and tile pat- 
terns, and also designs in rich, true colors, derived 
from Oriental masterpieces. 


Another thing: Bird’s Neponset Rugs are waterproof, 
not only on top, but on bottom as well. Their Red 
Waxed Back, which prevents their sticking to the 
floor, is a patented, exclusive Bird feature. 


Bird’s NEPONSET Rugs are not expensive— 


There is no home too modest to afford one; no 
home too fine to need one. Prices: $9 to $18 for 
standard sizes. 


BIRD @ SON, INc., EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Established 1795 Pioneers in felt-base floor Coverings 
NEW YORK: 295 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 111 North Canal Street 


Manufacturers of the following: Bird’s Paroid Roofing . Bird’s Art-Craft Roofing 
Bird’s Asphalt Shingles - Bird’s Neponset Black Building Paper - Bird’s Neponset Wallboard 
Bird’s Neponset Fibre Shipping Cases, Shoe Cartons, Press Board and Special Papers 


Look for this 
trademark 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 


| 
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Always sold 
in the Yellow Box 


September 27, 194 


Eight reasons why the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic is the world’s standard tooth brush: 


1 The large end tuft, which reaches and cleans 

the backs of the back teeth—and the inside 

surfaces of all teeth—originated by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


9, Saw-tooth bristle tufts arranged to fit the 
curve of the jaw—originated by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


3 The curved handle, with the tapered and 
beveled end, which enables the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic to get behind the teeth and clean 
all teeth—originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


4 Dependable markings on each brush, so you 

may rely on getting hard, medium, or soft 
bristles— originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


5 The use of a symbol to mark each brush, so 
that every individual may know his own 
Pro-phy-lac-tic—originated by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


The hole in the handle and the hook to 
hang the brush upon—originated by the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


7 The sanitary yellow box that brings your 

tooth brush to you clean, untouched by any 
hands since it left the sanitary Pro-phy-lac- 
tic factory—originated by the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 


8 Made in America by Americans—originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


© 1924, F. M. Co. 
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‘How to keep teeth pom itis 


Keep them clean by the correct use 
of the correct brush 


HE difference between the Pro- 

phy-lac-tic and the ordinary tooth 
brush is the difference between clean- 
ing your teeth and merely brushing 
them. Its merit is shown by the fact 
that there are more Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes sold than any other 
make. 


The way to keep yourteeth beautiful 
is to keep them clean by the correct 
use of the correct brush. The right 
way to brush your teeth is to brush 
lower teeth upward, away from the 


gums, and to brush upper teeth down- 
ward, away from the gums. The cor- 
rect brush is acknowledged by the 
world to be the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


Its separated tufts of bristles clean 
between the teeth. Bristles are ar- 
ranged in a curve to fit the shape of 
the mouth. They penetrate the crev- 
ices and angles almost entirely un- 
touched by ordinary brushes. 

Each Pro-phy-lac-tic is sterilized, and 
is always sold in the yellow box that 
protects it from dust and handling. 
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Three sizes, priced in the United States: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c—are 
made in three different textures of bristles— 
hard, medium, and soft. Sold by all dealers 
in the United States, Canada, and all over 
the world. Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-10, Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Made in America by Americans 
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Taste Maxwell 

House Coffee— 

shut your eyes 

to every consid- 
eration except that mellow 
fragrance—that more deli- 
cious coffee-taste. 


©. 6. 1e ss bh 


Good 
lo the las? 
Drop” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Tes advertisement is directed personally to those people who think that all coffee 

is alike. In the first place, Nature grows better coffee in some places than others. 
That’s where the different flavor of Maxwell House begins, for we use only the finest 
coffees and we search the world for them! 


In order to prepare the coffee as we have learned it should be, we have had made our 
own special machinery—machinery that only we can use. 


And then—the greatest factor is the blending. For fifty-one years we have sought 
SOLD ONLY | the secret of blending the fine coffees to create a more delicious taste. Millions of 
IN SEALED | Coffee drinkers say we have mastered that secret. ) 


TIN CANS- There is yet another distinction. Maxwell House Coffee is sold only in the famous blue 
CONVENIENT tins —never in bulk. Thus, the flavorand the fragranceare sealed in—ready for you to taste! 
TO OPEN 


tite Your grocer can supply you. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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and st allied products 


BRAKE LININGS 
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And how to save it. 


Although you may not realize it, count- 
less waves of warmth may be streaming 
from your home during every moment 
of the heating season. Much of this heat 
first escapes from bare or poorly covered 
pipes. Then, following the paths of least 
resistance, it escapes through your cellar 
masonry and outer house walls. 

It is your comfort, your warmth, your 
coal, your money that is stealing away! 

The way to prevent this wholesale 
desertion of heat units is to be sure that 
your heating system is insulated with 
Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Improved | 


bestoce 


— saves coal 


INSULATION 
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This efficient pipe covering saves 
more fuel per dollar of cost than any 
other, because of its improved, scien- 
tific construction. 

Ask a plumber or heating man 
about this. 


Cover your heating pipes now 


Right now is the time to apply 
Improved Asbestocel so that you may 
keep your heat at home. Then you will 
be assured. of the solid comfort of a 
warm house and will be surprised at 
the savings in fuel and money during 
the coming winter. 
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Look for the Red Band 


Each length of Improved Asbes- 
tocel is marked with a red band 
on the inside of both ends—so 
that you may identify it. It comes 
in three-foot sections ready to ap- 
ply. See a plumber or heating man 
at once. Or mail the coupon below. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


292 Madison Ave., at 41st Street 
New York City or: 
Branches in 62 Large Cities V4 
For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 4 
TORONTO Vie 


Johns- 
7 Manville Inc. 
292 Madison Ave. 
i, New York City 
7 | want to know 
7 how Improved As- 
bestocel can help my 
heating plant doabetterjob. 
7 Sendmethe booklet, “More 
Z/ Heat from less Fuel.” 


7 Name 


Address 


Sey Pr 9-2 1. 
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Now men and women are correcting the dangerous condition of dry mouth with Pebeco 


The Harmful Mouth Condition 


EVENING POST 
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you must overcome 


‘Thousands today are preventing 
tooth decay by restoring the 
natural action of the mouth glands 


Y. OBA SW EE 
ou are probably suffering from a con- 
dition of dry mouth. Practically every- 
one is today, men and women. 


Dentists and physicians recognize it as 
the reason in back of the appalling amount 
of tooth decay which exists in spite of 
careful brushing and prophylaxis. 

Modern soft diet is the underlying cause. The 


important salivary glands are kept in a constant, 
weak state from lack of exercise. 


Unless you do something to prevent this, your 
mouth soon loses its vitality and protective powers. 


Brushing cannot help—you must bring 


back the natural protective fluids 


Recently men and women have learned that or- 
dinary brushing is the merest temporary cleaning. 
Now, to keep their teeth safe, they are using this 


tooth paste that keeps the glands 
working and overcomes all mouth 
dryness. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, you can feel your salivary 
glands begin to flow more freely. 

Your teeth are freed from the acids 
of decay. Your whole mouth is invigorated, revi- 
talized by these protective fluids Pebeco has started. 

Soon your glands are flowing continuously and in 
this clean, healthy mouth your teeth are kept really 
safe. Start now to get your mouth and teeth into 
a healthy, safe condition. Send today for a trial 
tube of Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At 
all druggists’. Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-15 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Namess 


Street 


City. 


State 


September 27, 19: 


STEICHEN 


From an Eminent Scientist: 


“Use a dentifrice that cleans 
and polishes without scratch- 
ing and one which mildly 
stimulates the salivary glands. 

“ The copious flow of saliva 
as the best preventive against 
tooth decay and unhealthy 
conditions of the gums.” 

Pebeco restores the natural 
alkaline action of the glands, 
protecting teeth from the mouth 
acids, which are the chief 
cause of decay. 
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‘This white paint 


“ASURFACE so smooth that the finest 
particles of dust or dirt cannot 


No MATTER how dirty the smudges 
are—a damp rag removes them quickly 
and easily from the smooth, lustrous 
surface of Barreled Sunlight. 


Ordinary flat finish white paint 


or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


cawt hold dit! 


Barreled Sunlight 


WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 


These photographs were taken through a powerful microscope. 
Each paint was magnified to the same high degree. The aston- 
ishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep 
clean. Its surface is smooth, even and non-porous. It resists 
dirt and can be washed like tile. 


7 things to know about 


peak . ; Barreled Sunlight costs less than en- Barreled Sunlight 
A That is eeiebarreled Sunlight won't amel, is easy to apply and requires fewer da, Bi 
hold the dirt’’—why it can be washed coats. One coat is generally sufficient over 1. Washes like tile 
clean as easily as white tile. a previously painted light surface. It x ae tOSDPhy 
; ee. 2 : : . Costs less than enamel 
And that is why it is being used today flows freely without leaving brushmarks. ae Requires tewericoats 
in practically every city and town in the Where more than one coat is required, use Pepa cee ecctonlustre 
country. Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. peculiar to itself 
The astonishing photographs above tell Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed 6. Can be tinted any color 
7. Guaranteed to remain 


the story of Barreled Sunlight clearly. 


Barreled Sunlight not only can be 
washed like tile—but repeated washings 
will not ‘‘wear away”’ its smooth, lustrous 
surface. 

It is ideal not only in homes but in 
hotels, apartment houses and in business 
and industrial interiors of every type. 


ue A 


ADE by our exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss paint 


-Barreled 


in cans from half-pint to 5-gallons—and 
in barrels and half-barrels. Where white 
is not desired, it can be readily tinted. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
coupon below with ten cents for a sample 
can, containing enough Barreled Sunlight 
to paint a bathroom cabinet, shelf, mirror, 
etc.—or any similar articles. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 12-A DudleySt.,Providence,R.I. 


New York: 350 Madison Ave. Chicago: 659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco: 38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities of the U.S. A. Dealers everywhere. 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Sunlight 


Send the coupon for sample can 


: Uz S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
12-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, 
applied under the 
same conditions. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all ine +96, 


‘Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled 
: Sunlight to be mailed postpaid. 


| 
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N the practical idealism of this great American, It is in the “square deal” principle associated with his 
performance outran promises, resulting in public name that the Management of New York’s latest 
setvice,which left its everlastingimprint onthenation. hotel finds inspiration for its own service to the public. 


A great hotel dedicated a the Aménean Peopl 


Where the Essentials of Good Living are not forgotten amidst the splendor of Appointments 


The Roosevelt occupies an entire block in the heart of New 
York. Its majestic fagades dominate Madison and Van- 
derbilt Avenues at Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Streets— 
the choicest and most convenient location. A private pas- 
sageway gives covered access to Grand Central Terminal. 


Mr. Edward Clinton Fogg—formerly Managing Director 
of The Plaza, New York, and The Copley Plaza of Boston, 
will give his exclusive time and attention to The Roosevelt 
as Managing Director. 

The Roosevelt has 1100 guest rooms. Special suites on 
upper floorsopeninto private gardens, far abovestreet level. 


The Roosevelt is the last word in fire-proof construction, 


It is a public trust, no less than a private enterprise, 
based on these fundamental ideas:— 


That brick and stone and fine frescoes do not make a 
home, nor yet a hotel. They are but the setting for a hos- 
pitality which should be a pleasant memory. 


That coffered ceilings and Jacobean panels are, after all, 
poor substitutes for cheerful, attentive, yet unobtrusive 
service. That the travelling public has become sophisti- 
cated and demands realities. 


That, to be worthy of its name, The Roosevelt shall be 
first and last an agreeable “‘other home” for every man, 
woman and child who enters its portals. 


artistic environment and luxury of equipment. It is more. This hotel is the 25th in the United Hotels System. 


\) i oy f" : 
( Ip by. 
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THE CLIFTON, Niagara Falls, Can. co. THE SENECA, Rochester, N. Y. 
THE ROBERT TREAT, Newark, N. J. THE ONONDAGA, Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE STACY-TRENT, Trenton, N. J. 
OF AMERICA THE ADMIRAL BEATTY, St. John, N. B. 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Phila., Pa 
; 


THE TEN EYCK, Albany, N. Y. 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton, Can. 
Also the Colonial Chain: COLONIAL, Gardner, Mass.—BURRITT, New Britain, Conn.—GEORGE WASHINGTON, Winchester, Va.—PONTIAC, Oswego, N. Y.—COLGATE INN, Hamilton, N. Y., York, Pa., Elizabeth, N. J., Suffolk, Va., Port Jervis, N. Y., Portsmouth, Va. 


Under Construction: ‘ 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Paterson, N. 
THE OLYMPIC, Seattle, Wash. 
THE NIAGARA, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THE DURANT, Flint, Mich. 
THE PORTAGE, Akron, Ohio 
THE PENN-HARRIS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE LAWRENCE, Erie, Pa. 
THE BANCROFT, Worcester, Mass. 
THE MOUNT ROYAL, Montreal, Can. 


THE UTICA, Utica, N. Y. 
KING EDWARD, Toronto, Can. THE ROCHESTER, Rochester, N.Y. 
PRINCE EDWARD, Windsor, Can. 


THE ROOSEVELT, New York City 


rent. 


TRF-50 


i (ams new cabinet 
} J receiver includes 
5-tube tuned radio- 
- frequency circuit with 
special features. The 
built-in Magnavox 
Reproducer unit con- 
-sumes no battery cur- 


The cabinet is beauti- 
_ fully carved, with 
_ hand-rubbed antique 

finish: height, 14% in.; 
length, 20% in.; depth, 
18% in. 


TRE-5 


Res model embodies the same circuit 
in a simpler cabinet with space for 
“B” batteries but without built-in Re- 
producer unit. 


The cabinet measures: height, 9% in.; 
length, 20% in.; depth, 14% in. 


A highly desirable accessory for TRF-5 is 
the Magnavox M4 Reproducer, insuring 
clearest tone for every class of program. 


The tuned radio frequency circuit de- 
signed by Magnavox engineers for these 
receivers is an important development, 
greatly enhancing the enjoyment of 
broadcast programs. 
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This trade mark 
guarantees satisfaction 
in radio equipment 


J iS N designing these new Broadcasting Receivers, Magnavox has suc- 
G AD ee =) cessfully interpreted the radio needs of the American home. 


%% SURGE: 


se] Three decisive advantages go with the Magnavex: unequalled 
inp of control—reproduction of exceptional clearness in any desired 
volume—a handsomely carved period cabinet designed for quiet dignity 
and convenience without burdensome cost. 


The Magnavox Unit Tuner does away with all complicated dialing, and 
places the novice on the same footing as the radio expert. In point of 
selectivity and distance, Magnavox Broadcast Receivers also satisfy the 
most discriminating. 


TRE-5O illustrated above—a 5-tube tuned radio 
frequency receiver in carved cabinet with built- 
in Magnavox Reproducer unit and space for “B” 
batteries. Magnavox Tubes Type A are highly 
recommended. 


Without tubes or batteries $150.00 


TRE-5 illustrated on left—identical with the 
above but encased in smaller cabinet without 
built-in Reproducer. Vernier condensers make 
Magnavox Radio universal for all types of tube 
and all antennae. 


Without tubes, batteries or reproducer $125.00 


Magnavox Radio Products (Broadcast Receivers, Vacuum Tubes, 
Reproducers, Power Amplifiers and Combination Sets) are sold by 
reliable dealers everywhere. If unacquainted with the Magnavox 
store in your vicinity, write us for information and Iiterature. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK: 350 West 31st Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 274 Brannan Street 


Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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| Sixteen Years o 


Doing One 


With the present Hayes organization, the manufacture 
of wheels—better wheels—has been an all absorbing 
task for sixteen years. 


Even further back—in the days of ’98, C. B. Hayes, then 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Imperial 
Wheel Company (now a subsidiary of the Hayes Asso- 
ciated Industries) began making wheels for some of the 
very first cars. Among these were Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
Ford, Overland, Hupmobile, Buick, and Durant. 


Today’s Hayes organization is an outgrowth of the early 
company; inheriting its traditions; expanding, progress- 


Thing Well 


ing; practically undisturbed in policy and personnel. 


Sixteen years of doing one thing well—and doing it con- 
tinually better—have brought a reward beyond which 
no institution can aspire. Demand has increased, re- 
sponsibilities have multiplied, but those years have 
resulted in ripened confidence on the part of manufac- 
turers and motorists which stands as a bond of trust. 


—And today, the greatest tribute to Hayes quality, 
Hayes leadership and Hayes progressive development, 
is found in the fact that—practically 50% of all motor cars 
manufactured in America are equipped with Hayes Wheels. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. Johns, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merriton, Ont. Export Office: 30 Water Street, New York City 


HAYES WHEELS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD.WIRE AND DISC 
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and we were cooped 
up in three rooms 
with a blanket over 
the door” 


7 


“We had a stove in 
the dining room~ 


“That was the only way we could keep 
warm, and even then we were uncomfort- 
able. Half our home was useless and even 
the three rooms in which we lived were 
drafty and unevenly heated.” 


“Then we bought a 
Sunbeam Cabinet 
Heater” 


“And now every room is warm and com- 
fortable all winter long. Every room in the 
home—even the living room and front bed 
room—is cozy and evenly heated. We can use 
our whole home with greater comfort than 
we ever had before, and we burn less fuel.”’ 


That’s what the owner of the home shown 
below Ras to say about the Sunbeam Cabinet 
Heater after using it the first winter. And 
hundreds of users in every part of the country 
have had equally remarkable results with 
this new way of home heating. 


The Heater 
was placed 
here 


a 
EY whose low first cost 
A 


oF 


ie 
& 
a, 


Not a stove—not a 
furnace—but a heater 


andlow operating cost 
will greatly reduce the 
cost of heating your 
home. 


HEATER CIRGpy 
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"Only one 
fire to feed and < 
the whole home 
warm all winter’ 


A better way to heat 
your home. It unfail- 
ingly draws the air 
from the floor, heats 
it to the desired tem- 
perature, sends it out 
at the top and circu- 
lates it evenlythrough- 
out every room. 


This beautiful Vitreous Green Enamel Heater occupies 
a space only 27 inches square and is 52 inches high. 


ITH its one economical fire, the Sun- 

beam Cabinet Heater will heat your 
whole home—heat it and ventilate it at the 
same time. Instead of radiating the heat like 
a stove, the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater con- 
stantly circulates fresh, warm air into every 
room of the five to seven room home, up- 
stairs and down. 


This remarkable Heater will give you more 
heat and better heat than two or three stoves, 
with aone-third saving in fuel. It burns either 


hard or soft coal or wood, it takes up but little 
space, and it requires no basement. Wherever 
it is used the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater adds 
to the appearance and comfort of the home. 


For the sake of your own comfort next 
winter, find out now what this improved 
heating device will do in YOUR home. Send 
the coupon below and let our Engineering 
Department prepare a heating plan showing 
the best location for your heater, without the 
slightest obligation. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Largest Makers of Heating Equipment 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland 


Name 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 


The Fox Furnace Company, 
Elyria, Ohio. 

Please send me, without obligation, your sketch blank, 
so that I can have your Engineering Department give mea 


literature. 


HEATER 


Street 


7 
i 
t 
{ 
' 
t 
t 
free heating plan for my home. Also send’me illustrated } 
‘ 
i] 
¢ 
' 
$ 
i] 


State 


City. 
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© 1924 
The Fox 
Furnace Co. 
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FADA Neutrola Grand 
No. 185/90-A 
This is the five-tube Neu- 
trola 185-A, mounted on 
FADA Cabinet Table 190-A. 
Price (less tubes, batteries, 
etc.) $295. 


WEVA 
AAI VAAL 


A 


The high sweet notes 
of the violin ~ the low 
rolling bass of the organ 


You who have deferred buying 


TONE quality—true reproduction 
of voice and music without dis- 
tortion—is one of the outstanding 
features of the new FADA Neu- 
trodynes. You hear the music just 
as it is played or sung. 

FADA Neutrodynes can be de- 
pended upon at any time, any- 
where, to give you the utmost in 
radio. They operate on a simple 
indoor or outdoor aerial and use 
the types of powerful tubes which 
give maximum results. Each bears 
the stamp of FADA engineering 
skill plus the artistry of master 
cabinet designers. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, INC., 1581 JEROME AVENUE, NEW YORK 


a radio set—waiting for someone 
to produce just your combination 
of price, performance, cabinet de- 
sign and finish—need wait no 
longer. In the new complete line 
of FADA Neutrodyne receivers 
you can find exactly what you 
want. 

See your dealer. He will show 
you a FADA Neutrodyne that will 
delight you—in appearance, per- 
formance and price. 

You have a range from $75 to 
$295 from which to select—six 
models, each a remarkable value. 


FA.D. ANDREA INC. Cc. 


LICENS! 


‘No, \) 

EP, —D BY as \ 

Th RADIO SDY 
ve BA TEUT Men PATENTS PENaGCS. AND 

yee TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 26 


FADA Neutroceiver 
No. 175-A 
Mahogany cabinet. In- 
clined panel and roomy 
battery shelf. 5 tubes. 
Price (less tubes, bat- 

teries, etc.) $160. 


FADA Neutro Junior 
No. 195 
Three-tube Neutrodyne. 
A wonderful performer. 
Price (less tubes, bat- 

teries, etc.) $75. 
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Three great fac- 
ories are devoted 
xclusively to the 
nanufacture of 
nternational 
Crucks. A corps 
of factory-trained 
Road-Engineers 
nspect regularly 
ind without 
shargeall Interna- 
tionals in service. 
These engineers 
travel out of our 
103 direct com- 
pany branches 
located in the 
following cities: 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y. 

Amarillo, Tex. 
‘Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Til. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, \ 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 

‘Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 

‘Houston, Tex. 
‘Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘Kankakee, Ill. 

‘Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

‘Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Parkersburg, W. Vas 

Parsons, Kan. : 

Peoria, Ill. 

etetelobia, Pa. 
ittsburgh, Pa. 
ortland, Ore. 

SDuincy, ill. 

Richmond, Ind. 

chmond, Va. 

Rach cheer, N.Y. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salina, Kan. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, S.D. 
Wichita, fiearie 
Winona, Minn. 


The largest com- 
pany-owned motor 
truck service organi-— 
“9 in the world. 
In addition to these 
company branches 
more than 1500 
dealers, in as many 
communities from 
‘one end of the © 
country to the other, 
are ready to serve 
Internationalowners. 
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ou decide 
to buy a truck~ 


—and at that point your decision is only half 
made and your work on it only begun. What make 
of truck should you buy and what type of that 
make do you need? Think it over—do more than 
that—call in somebody who knows. Get all the 
information you can. 


The International Harvester Company offers 
you an experience of twenty years of truck 
manufacture and of intimate contact with the 
performance of its trucks in all lines of business. 


It offers, you. a knowledge of transportation 
problems, gathered through more than a hundred 
Company Branches, and through a corps of fac- 


LEEOIOWE COV CLO 


NTER NAII ONAL 


tory-trained Road-Engineers traveling the entire 
country. It offers you, for the asking, detailed spec- 
ifications of the International Truck as a standard 
of comparison of mechanical features. It offers 
for your consideration an International Truck of 
the type to meet your specific requirements, and 
with that truck a permanent inspection policy to 
insure the truck’s service to you. 


It offers you an assurance of confidence in 
your purchase—a reflection of the confidence 
that has been constant in the products of this 
institution throughout a century of dependable 
manufacture. 


SJoL FSA WO SOL WI 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3,000, 4,000, 6,000 and 10,000 pound maximum capacities with bodies to meet every re- 
quirement. There is also a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passenger trans- 
portation need. Upon request we will gladly supply you with information desired on any models, and the address of the nearest 


showroom where the full line of new models is on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


N 
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At the right—Nokol 
installed in a typical 
hot water heater. 


At the left—Nokol 
installed in a typical 
home heating plant. 


Running water, gas, electric lighting 
and Nokol Automatic Oil Heating 
— the four sreat household servi- 
ces essential to home comfort sase 


To every type of home, from the smallest bungalow to the 
apartment building, Nokol makes available a new comfort 
and a new type of heating service—clean, even, automatic, re- 
liable and trouble-free. And now Nokol also offers the most 
economical automatic domestic hot water service known. 
§ Whether for heating your home, or for installing in your 
present coal or gas water heater, investigate Nokol now. 


There are many oil burners, but only one Nokol 


Automatic Oil Heating for Homes 
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Nokol saves 
the second dollar _ 


and gives more heat 
for the first 


Every dollar you spend for faa q 
with old-fashioned home heat- | 
ing methods also means you'll - 

spend another dollar. a A 


The second dollar is spent to dT 
get heat out of the fuel. It i is 
spent for janitor’s services or 
for your own time and hard — 
labor. For cleaners’ and deco- — 
rators’ bills to repairthe damage _ 
of dust, dirt and ashes on rugs, 
walls and furnishings. For rent — 
on your wasted basement. For — 
doctors’ bills caused by uneven — 
heating. For wasted fuel that 
goes through the chimney in | 
the form of soot and smoke. _ 


Nokol saves this dollar. Burn-— 
ing oil in your present furnace — 
or boiler, entirely automatic in — 
operation, never varying more a 
than a degree from just the 
temperature you like, making 
neither soot, smoke, nor dirt of 
any sort, Nokol has no secon- 
dary costs. 


And Nokol makes the first 
dollar—the fuel dollar—go far- 
ther. Its fuel cost is, to the best 
of our knowledge, less than that 
of any other method of properly 
heating the home. 


During the last six years more 
than 18,000 home-owners have 
purchased Nokol, not for its 
economy, but primarily in ex- 
pectation of unequalled heat- 
ing comfort, in expectation of 
a heating service as clean and 
trouble-free as electric lighting. 
Today their expectations are a 
reality at a saving in heating 
costs of which they had not 
dreamed. 


Nokol dealers are now established 
in the majority of the best commu- 
nities in the United States and new 
dealers are being added as rapidly 
as the proper type of business men 
apply and qualify for the fran- 
chise. Literature sent on request. 


AMERICAN NOKOL 
COMPANY 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Tested and listed as standard by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Bonded by the Fidelity and Cam 
ualty Company of New York. 
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U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires give a car owner all 
the advantages of low air-pressure tire equipment plus 
certain distinct advantages of their own. 

They are— 

1— Accurate balance. 

2—Special tread scientifically designed for flexible 
side-wall low air-pressure tires. 

3—Latex-treated cord construction — devel- 
oped, patented and owned by the makers of 
U. S.-Lires. 


Taken together they provide additional 


Trade Mark 


safety at high speeds—easier handling at all speeds — 
easier steering at low speeds— greater flexibility and 
strength — a necessary requisite of low air-pressure tire 
equipment. 
U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires are made for 20, 21 
and 22 inch rims. 
U.S. Royal Cord Balloon-Type Tires for the 
larger wheel and rim equipment. on cars not 
originally equipped with balloon tires. 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S.Royal Cord Balloon lires 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 
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Beautify 
th the Decorative 


( 4 “Gl 


oe En 
Riddle Special single-light 


wall bracket, inverted type 
(No. 2509), $7.50. 


Riddle Special slight ceiling 
fitment (No. 2502), $13.50. 
Same style in 4-light fitment 
(No. 2505), $11.50. 


Riddle Special two-candle 
wall bracket (No. 2510), 
$10.00. 


Riddle Special 5-light fit- 
ment (No. 2501); inverted 
type, for living or dining 
room, $16.50. Same style in 
4light fitment (No. 2504), 
$14.50. Same style in 3-light 
fitment (No. 2507), $12.50. 


5 Light 
Living or Dining Room 
itment 


| T 
Riddle Special 5-light candle fitment (No. 2500) for living or dining _N 5 


$16.50. An outstanding value in the Riddle Special Series, being priced 40% 


Riddle Special single-candle below the former lowest price on a Riddle Fitment of this type. Same style in 
wall bracket (No. 2508), 4light fitment (No. 2503), $14.50. Same style in 3-light fitment (No. 2506), $12.50, 
$7.50. 


ae All fitments wired 

All designs illustrated complete ready to 

on this page covered hang. Prices do not 

by patents pending. include incandescent 
l ? lamps. 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 
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our Home Now 
7 ght 4 n g fitments you have 


always wanted~ 
_ Available in this wonderful new Riddle Special Series 
_ at the lowest prices ever known for Riddle‘Fitments 


Nothing like this opportunity has ever occurred for 
equipping your home with Riddle Fitments, now so 
generally recognized as the standard of residential 
lighting. The Riddle Special Series has been par- 
ticularly planned and produced with the needs of 
the average home in mind. Practically our entire 
effort has been centered for months on this partic- 
ular series, in order to be able to place it with all 
our Authorized Dealers and thus make it possible 
for home owners everywhere to secure genuine 
Riddle Fitments in these beautiful new designs at 
prices that have never been thought possible for 
lighting fitments of this character. 


The Riddle Special Series embodies the individuality 
of design, the high quality and the colorful decora- 
tion that have been so widely popularized in Riddle 
Fitments. You have perhaps envied the Riddle 
Fitments in the homes of others and looked forward 
to equipping your own home with these decorative 
fitments, that add so much to the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of any interior. Now you can do so at less 
expense than you have ever thought possible. Do 
not fail to see your Riddle Authorized Dealer at once. 
Ask him to show you the Riddle Special Series. You 
will be delighted with the beauty of the fitments 
and the truly exceptional values. 


Builders and Realtors 


The illustration shows a bungalow court 
at Beverly Hills, California; just a hint of 
the type of home now being “equipped with 
Riddle Fitments. Why use unknown light- 

ing fixtures when at even less cost you 
can install Riddle Fitments? Experience 
proves the greater ease of selling and rent- 

ing Riddle-equipped homes. 


Dealers 


If you are not now authorized to 
sell Riddle Fitments, write or wire 
for full information of our Author- 
ized Dealer Plan and the oppor- 
tunity it offers to share in the 
most important merchandising 
event in the history of residen- 
tial lighting. 


Rid 


The Old and the New in Home Lighting 


Why not modernize your home lighting, as you have mod- 
ernized your furniture, draperies, wall and floor coverings? 
There is really no need to apologize any longer for the old- 
fashioned combination gas and electric fixtures, showers and 
glass bowls which used to be in style but which are out of 
place in the modern home. You can very easily replace 
old-style lighting fixtures with new Riddle Fitments. The 
Riddle Special Series offers just the opportunity you have 
wanted. Don’t delay any longer, when such a change can be 
wrought in the appearance of your home at such small cost. 


Name of nearest Authorized Dealer and folder 
illustrating other Riddle styles sent on request. 


Tue Epwarp N. Rippie Company, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Originators of Cast Aluminum Residential Lighting Fitments 


Ideal for Apartments and Hotels 
Above is shown The Embassy, Chicago, 
one of many modern apartment hotels 
equipped with Riddle Fitments. The 
Riddle Special Series is particularly adapted 
to this purpose. Owners, builders and 
architects engaged in construction of this 
type should not fail to consider the advan- 
tages of equipping with these nationally 
known fitments. The Riddle Planning 
Department is available for laying out in- 
stallations. See any Authorized Riddle 
Dealer, or write direct. 


dle 
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“There won't be any /eft!” 


What’s Miss Barbara to do when father 
insists on eating the Carnation Fudge that 
was intended for the Sigma girls back at 
school? Let it be a lesson: double the rec- 
ipe next time! Fudge is too popular when = : 
Carnation Milk has made it creamy rich — a ey 
and smooth. That excellent milk is as ie, i 

fine in candy as it is in all cookery. 


eee aeesncniee 


Scie, 


CarRNaTiIon MILK, you know, is simply pure, whole milk } 

( unsweetened), evaporated to double richness and kept safe by ye 

sterilization. Diluted with an equal amount of water, just what ; r Law > Ah ‘Vou canidilotetea 

was removed by evaporation, it again becomes rich whole milk. Cf 4 hi SVG, Y double-rich contents 

(In place of cream use it just as it is.) It is the most trustworthy, re | OF (e ’ | of this can until the 

convenient, and economical milk that you can buy. Ana edie quart bottle overflows 
B RAND with pure milk 

CaRNATION MiLk Propucts Company ~ : | 


932 Carnation Bldg. Oconomowoc, Wis. - 1032 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. - New York - Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnatio 


‘“<From Contented Cows’? 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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TANLEY® 


Tools in the home are as important as pots 
and pans in your kitchen. 


And now there are tools made expressly for 
the every day needs of the householder. They 
are called Stanley Four-Square Tools. We are 
bringing them to your attention week by week 
in these pages. 


This bit brace is but one of the Stanley 
household line of tools used every day every- 
where. 


32 different Tools in this 


Stanley Four-Square line 


Each tool is individually 
packaged, bears the bright red 
Four-Square mark for easy 
identification and its price 
is plainly displayed. 


The thinking merchant put 
Four-Square Tools on sale the 
moment they were offered. 
Ask to see them. 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.,U.S.A 


THE STANLEY WORKS —~ THE STANLEY RULE B LEVEL PLANT 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


© THE STANLEY worKs 


COUR-SQUARE HouSEHOLD TOOLS 


September 27,1924 
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Step for a moment upon a “magic carpet” and 
take a flying trip across the country. From the 
white cottages of Cape Cod, over the modern 
suburbs of lake cities, down through the farms of 
the Middle West and the plantations and towns 
of Dixie, over scattered homes in the mountains 
to the bungalows on the Coast! 


A 10,000-mile trip in a few seconds! And not 
once during the entire journey were you out of 
a “Heatrola neighborhood.” 


In every state there are Heatrola homes—brick, 
frame and stone; homes large and small, with 
and without basements, in cities and on farms; 
thousands of homes that have abandoned the 
bother of stoves for the comfort and economy of 
this modern heating system. 


Even heat for the whole house 


Nor is this wonderful record of Heatrola instal- 
lations surprising when you realize all Heatrola 
does. For this unusual heater, set up in the living 
room or wherever there is a chimney connection, 
supplies heat to the whole house, upstairs and 
down—heat that is even and dependable no mat- 
ter how low the thermometer goes. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Heatrola has brought 
the joy of furnace comfort 


A thing of beauty, too 


Besides, in installing Heatrola, you are adding 
an attractive piece of furniture. As one woman 
said, “it certainly beautifies the home.’ The 
rich grained mahogany, vitreous enamel finish, 
smooth as glass and everlasting, gives Heatrola 
the appearance of a fine cabinet and makes it 
just as easy to keep clean. A dust-cloth is all 
that’s needed—no polishing or shining. 


As for fuel, Heatrola burns any kind of coal— 
also wood—using no more than an ordinary 
stove, despite the tremendous area heated. You 
will discover a sure shrinkage in fuel bills. 


Free heating plans 


Of course you want to know how Heatrola will 
look in your house and just how it will heat all 
the rooms. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience—fill it out now and mail it to us for 
free illustrated booklet and for the free plans 
we have prepared for you, showing how easily 
Heatrola is installed. 


Then go to the Heatrola dealer in your city 
and see the heater itself—or ask us to direct you 
to a Heatrola owner in your neighborhood. 


Te 
Works just like a furnace | Mail this coupon today 
The Estate Heatrola, instead of radiating heat _|| T#® FSTATE STOVE CO. Hamilton, Ohio 
avern emiall arearan atarore does, Keculates Heat Send mefree plans and booklet on heating my house with Heatrola. 
just like a furnace. Great volumes of air—16,000 Name——_—_— — —— — 
cubic feet every hour—are drawn into and Street Now : 4 Scenes 2 eC 
through the heater and circulated throughout all ro / oa 
the rooms. Corners distant and near are warmed 
to the same comfortable temperature. Renae PET | 
There are = —_rooms in my house. (206) 
And the heat is not dry and irritating to the Me ne os yp SN ee ee 


throat, but softly moist and pleasant. Ask any 
doctor—he will tell you this is the most healthful 
heating method known. 


Planning to build? Get our free booklet showing how 
you can save 15 per cent by eliminating the basement and 
heating with the Heatrola. Ask for booklet No. 545. 
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ih iq THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every requirement— 
for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 


Pacific Coast Office, 839 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


HEAT ROLA 
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Insure, of course. And when you insure, insure in the Hartford because in addition to 


furnishing sound indemnity it will co6perate with you to make your property safer. 
TN TS: UCROE. aI NOT HE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 


© HFICo'24 
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TOURING . . . $540 
ROADSTER . . $540 
COUPE Se . $750 
CHASSIS. . . . $445 


f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. 
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LOW COST TRANSPORTATION 


ofr steady increase in the use of _ or vice versa, making it most adapt- 
closed cars is due to recogni- able to sudden weather changes. 
tion of their superior ability to pro- 
vide comfortable transportation 
twelve months 1n the year. 


The Star Sedan seats five average 
people comfortably, is fully equip- 
ped, finely upholstered and its engi- 
The sedan is cooler than an open neering quality 1s unsurpassed in the 
car in summer and warmer in winter. low-priced field. Sce it at the nearest 
In less than a minute it can be con- Star dealer’s and learn why it offers 
verted from a closed to an open car the most for the money. 


DU; ieee GE OM ©L-O RES ereNEC - 
57th Street and Broadway, New York 
‘Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


Peat tants) AT HLIZABEEHEN. J. »~ LANSING, MICH. .; OAKLAND, CAL. » TORONTO, ONT. 


SLAR MOTOR CARS 
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This Garland range, 
one of one hundred 
styles, also available for 


\ 

\ 

\ 
. 
J electricity—write us. 
c 


Those three meals a day are prepared 
with far less effort, in far less time and 
with at least 10 per cent less fuel, when 
cooked in Garland advanced ranges. 


Never was food cooked so deliciously, or 
with so little trouble or with such a degree 
of scientific accuracy. Never before was 
it cooked with such an economy of gas. 


Garland products are in 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican homes where they are perfecting 
cooking processes and lightening labor. 
But in all Garland’s 50 years of progress 


it has never made a greater contribution 
to housekeeping than the patented heat- 
spreading burner and gas economizer. 


This burner speeds up cooking because 
its special design causes the flames to 
spread equally over the entire base of the 
cooking utensil. There is no cold spot. 
Complete combustion gives you the full 
value of the gas and leaves kettles and 
pans clean on the bottom. 


The Garland patented oven, with its 
specially constructed perforated bottom, 


This is the Garland Heat-Spread- 
ing Burner that cuts your gas 
bills at Jeast 10% and saves your 
time. Forty-five Mame jets make 
up each burner and each Jet is on 
adifferent angle. The outer fame 
Jets are larger than those in the 
center, which brings the tips of 
all flame jets on even plane. This 
spreads the heat evenly over the 
entire bottomof the cooking uten- 
sil. The bottom of the container 
can be placed seven-eighths of an 
inch from the top of the burner, 
and the combustion is so perfect 
that kettles and pans do not need 
exterior scouring after use over a 
Garland Heat-Spreading Burner. 
This is an exclusive Garland 
feature. 


guarantees complete circulation of heat 
to every section of the oven. It makes no 
difference where you place the food to 
be baked. The results are always perfect, 
uniform and effected in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


These two features, combined with Gar- 
land’s oven heat-regulator which auto- 
matically controls the heat while you are 
out of the kitchen, bring cooking to its 
highest state of perfection, convenience 
and economy. 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problems, 
write direct to us, because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS > COAL= ELECTRICITY 


September 27, mj 
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(aim nothing ill could dwell in such a temple,” _case 1s fulfilled. Miniature wrist watch or man’s pocket 
goes a line from Shakespeare’s Tempest. : watch--—at $25 or $2500—the name “BULOVA” on the 


What could be more descriptive of the trust which dial is your assurance of perfect taste and precision in 
leads so many of us to select a watch for appearance €vety part. 
alone? But so often, when guided solely by our love These beautiful and distinctive watches are obidinable at 
of beauty, we find that outward charm is not of itself the best retail jewelers. They will be pleased to show them to you. 
a sign of inward reliability. Seeking a timepiece, we BuLOVA WaTCH COMPANY + Manufacturing 
acquite only an ornament. since 1875 + Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, New 
In BULOVA WATCHES the beautiful promise of the York City. - 
= a= ahaa: a _—— 
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set with 18 diamonds and 24 sapphires; 
17 jewe] movement....... $375.00 
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6724--18 kt. solid white gold case, hard 
carved; 17 jewel movement . . . $50.00 
15 jewel BULOVA quality filled . $35.00 
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414—18 kt. solid white gold case, handsomely carved; 21 jewel BuLOVA movement . $110.00 FF | —-— 
; BULOVA quality filled; 17 jewel . . . $50.00 i SS 
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3976--14 kt. solid gold case, handsomely 39744—14 kt. solid gold case; 17 jewel 
carved; 17 jewel movement . . . $80.00 movement ..-. 5. +++ +e $75.00 
In Sterling Silver (plain case) . . $35.00 In Sterling Silver ........- $35.00 | = 
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The good taste that distinguishes 
the new Fall styles of 
CLOTHCRAFT Clothes 
is tailored in to 
endure! 


September 27, 1924 


| 


| 


| O be really well-dressed, a man should select 
clothes which blend good taste with good 
style . . . . clothes that are skillfully designed 
and tailored. 


Good taste, the heritage of CLOTHCRAFT’S 
eighty years of tailoring for American men, shows 
itself in every line of the new CLOTHCRAFT styles 
for Fall. For example, this attractive Young Men’s 
model (illustrated) . . . note the new, freer, semi- 
English lines . . . . the long, graceful roll of the 
peaked lapels, the slight shaping of the back, the 
straight fullness of the trousers. Coat is three- 
eighths lined. Vest has blunt points. Trousers have 
half-top pockets. A distinctive Young Men’s style! 


The man who wears CLOTHCRAET Tailored 
Clothesthis Fallisgoingtobe well-dressed .. . and 
stay well-dressed. Style lasts only as long as a gar- 
ment’s shape. And CLOTHCRAFT has the quality 
to keep its style . . . quality woven in the sturdy 
fabrics . . . and quality built in stitch by stitch in 
the world’s largest single clothing plant! Be sure 
to see the new CLOTHCRAFT styles for Fall... 
at the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town! 

* .% % 

Quality for quality, CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes 
cost less for obvious reason that they are made by the 
oldest men’s clothing manufacturers in America . . . 
in a tailoring plant so famous for its origination of 


methods to improve the quality of tailoring and reduce 
the costs, that manufacturing authorities say it is 
“twenty years ahead of the times’’! 


2 fo PO. 


CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes and Overcoats 
are made in a variety of Men’s and Young Men’s 
styles, and a wide choice of the newest shades and 
patterns, from $25 to $45. 


CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge in Blue, Gray and 
Brown, at $29.50. And a heavier weight, “4130” 
DeLuxe Serge, at $36.50. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 West 53rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


\ 


Go to the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town ... and save money 


thon 


WESTON WATTMETER 
—Molded Bakelite Case 


BALDWIN HEADSET 
—Moulded of Bakelite 


eo as lle ae 


REMLER TUBE SOCKET | 
—Molded of Bakelite 


EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 
—Bakelite Insulated 


TERRI VANITY CASE 
—Molded of Bakelite 


TH 
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One man’s gift to millions 


—a material of a thousand uses 


NLY a few years ago a new material 
was created ina Chemist’s laboratory. 


It was Bakelite, known chemically as 
phenol resin. 


Today, this remarkable product serves 
hundreds of manufacturers, in thousands 
of different ways, for millions of people. 
And wherever it is used, Bakelite has 
been the means of improving quality, giv- 
ing greater utility or reducing costs. 


Bakelite combines high dielectric and me- 
chanical strength with heat resistance. It 
is not affected by oils, moisture or com- 
mon solvents, nor will it deteriorate with 
age. 


There are still many new ways in which 
Bakelite—as a molding material, in sheets, 
rods, tubes, or in transparent form; as a 
varnish, cement, lacquer or enamel—can 
serve manufacturers. 


Our Research Laboratories are at your 
disposal. Perhaps, in your product, there 
is a use for Bakelite. 


May wesendour illustrated booklet, 
“The Material of a Thousand Uses’? 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE 
is the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under patents 
owned by the 


BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


Preformed Bakelite “biscuit’’ 
placed in steam-heated mold. 
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Molded Bakelite product 


completed in one operation. 
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BOYCE MOTO-METER 
—Molded Bakelite Cap 


SAAL LOUD SPEAKER 
—Molded Bakelite Horn 


KLAXON HORN 
—Bakelite Insulated 


Foss-SET BRUSH 
—Set in Bakelite Cement 


“BRAW LADDIE” 
—GOLF CLUB HEAD 
Bakelite Molded 
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My Ne eller 7 aaa 


HY do I love it? First of all, because it was a 

gift from you—a gift around which my whole 
modernized kitchen has been built. And it told me, 
as few things could have done, how eager you were to 
spare me any unnecessary work. 

Then, I love it forits snowy, shining beauty—the satin- 
white of its enamel; the smooth, immaculate surface of 
its Porceliron table top; the gay blue stenciled decora- 
tions; the bright hardware; the sparkling drawer pulls. 

But, most I love it for the things it does for me—a 
service that even the fascinating Sellers booklet I had 
sent for could not fully describe. It is almost as though 
[had by my sidea faithful human helper, who watched 
every move and anticipated every need. 

Who, for example, would expect a shelf to move for- 
ward simply to save me from stooping? Yet my Sellers 
Base Shelf Extender does that. Who would expecta table 
top to widen because I need more working room? Or 
drawers beneath that table top to come forward with 
it, to save me an awkward struggle with the drawer? 
Yet my Sellers Telescoping Porceliron Table Top and 
Automatic Extending Drawer Section do that. 

If [had planned my Sellers myself, would I ever have 


Zz 


thought to puta plush-lined silverware 
drawer init? To place Ant-proof Casters 
on it? To give myself nearly one-half 
more working space as the partitionless 
KlearFront does? And if I had thought 
of the Klear Front, would it have occurred 
to me to line it with Porceliron like the 
table covering? Could I ever have im- 
agined the Dust-proof Base Top, the 
Lowering Flour Bin, the Disappearing 
Roll Curtain and countless other con- 
veniences that help me every day? 


Indeed, no! My Sellers gives me a 
helpfulness far greater than I could ever 
have thought of for myself—and for 
that, I love it. 

*k * * 

The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen 
as It Should Be,”’ describing the mod- 
ernized kitchen, built around the Sellers 
with its “Fifteen Famous Features,” 
and the Sellers Utility Closets, will be 
sent free to any one who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons CoMPANY, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


Soe belie GRAS 


KID TeCc HFE INTE ALCBeL UN VEL es 


September 27,1924 


What a joy the modernized 
kitchen is! Gone are the old- 
time built-in cupboards, with 
their inelastic space. In their 
place are the Sellers Cabinet 
and the Sellers Utility Closets 
—costing only about half as 
much; portable, adaptable; 
masterpieces of fine cabinet- 


work, and filled with conven- 
iences that no built-in cup- 
boards can offer. 


The Sellers KlearFront, 
with the telescoping Porcel- 
iron worktable gives 42% 
more working surface. 


The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful and 
convenient storage cup- 
boards for dishes, linens, 
cleaning things, or clothes. 
Finished in white enamel 
walnut or oak. 
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REMEMBER: To enter the Home 
Lighting Contest, your child must 
obtain a copy of this ‘‘ Home 
Lighting Primer” from school or 
your local electrical people. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZES 


First PRizE— 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SEconD Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
1200 scholarship in American or Can- 
adian College or University of 
accepted standard. 

Two Tuirp Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
600 scholarship in American or Can- 
adian College or University of 

accepted standard. 
Two FourtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
600 scholarship in American or Can- 
adian College or University of 

accepted standard. 
Two Firtu Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
300 scholarship in American or Can- 
adian College or University of 

accepted standard. 
Two SrxtH PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
300 scholarship in American or Can- 
adian College or University of 

accepted standard. 


One-quarter of all our sc. 
children have defective visi 


WP? 


Glaring or insufh- 
cient light in the 
home is a primary 
cause of eyestrain 
and children are the 
chief sufferers. 


PROPER lighting is essential to good eyesight. 


Children who do their home studies under lights 
that glare or are improperly placed, suffer eyestrains 
that weaken their sight and impair their health. 


The Home Lighting Contest 


This is a codperative activity by the entire electrical 
industry. Its purpose is to inform you and your fam- 
ily, through the school children, in the proper use of 
electric light in the home, so that in future years there 
shall be less eye trouble. 


The Home Lighting Primer 


This free primer contains a complete series of illus- 
trated lessons on good home lighting and will be dis- 
tributed to the children, at school, or by local electrical 
people. The free Home Lighting Primer fully explains 
the Home Lighting Contest, both local and interna- 
tional. Scholarships for prize winning essays will be 
awarded in addition to the first international prize— 
the $15,000 model electrical home. 


Watch your newspaper for announcement of the 
contest and see that your children enter and get a 
copy of the free Home Lighting Primer. 


CThe 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - <* °* New York,NY. 
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« , Jungles ~Bleak Far Eastern Plains 
» — Freezing Arctic Wastes 


} ~in the Worlds furthest retreats 
the Savage Rifle is dropping 
big Game 


fi w 
\ 


Povar bears of the frigid North— 
Elusive big-horn sheep in China— 


The hideous four-hundred-pound gorillas of 


The MacMillan Expedition, when outfitting the Dark Continent— 


- Arctic explorati h, Sat -3700 : : : 
fot Attia, Cepia ease aE Even the tawny African lion and the man-eating 
caliber rifles for use in hunting polar bears, S 


seals and walrus. tiger of India have been dropped in their tracks by 
the Savage Hi-power rifle. 


Photo by Courtesy of 
Asia Magazine 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the Third 
Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of — 
Natural History, with a Mongolian sheep which 


That is why world famous authorities—men such 


as Roy Chapman Andrews, Charles Cottar and many he shot with a Savage Model 99 rifle in the Altai 
other celebrated hunters, naturalists and sportsmen Mountains. Mr. Andrews, who has just startedy 
ies We aa : again for Asia, writes us “the whole party was 
carry this clean-cut powerful weapon with them into equipped with the 2504008 bigots Sate 
the most remote corners of the globe. we found it absolutely ideal for the long range 
; ; 4 shooting we have on the plains. The trajectory is so é 
For into every inch of the Savage are built strength flat that it makes practically no difference whethaa 
and accuracy. The powerful lever action of the we are shooting at roo yards or 300. I think 
: : : you have the best cartridge that has ever been 
/ = mashing hd iS a 
Model ie Gh fails be eee ee developed—certainly the best sporting cartridge — 
shots into your game with never a chance of a jam. that I personally have ever used.” 
Gorilla aha Mereaten tf nate faa pee And when you are using soft nose bullets, the 
half human in intelligence. So great are his Savage Rotary magazine supports them at 
strength and concentrated ferocity that no the base—no battering from recoil—no 


living beast—not even the lion—dares face 
him. When Charles Cottar, the American 
big game hunter, went into the African You can carry a Savage all day over the 
jungles for gorillas he carried with him the Be ES - : 

eae: He pene roughest trail without fatigue—for there is 
not an extra ounce of weight in the trim lines 
—yet when the moment comes to shoot, 
your rifle will hold steady as a rock on your 


target. 


missed shots caused by blunted points. 


There is a Savage team, rifle and cartridge, for 
every kind of American game, from the tough 
little woodchuck to the giant moose of New 
Brunswick and great brown bear of Alaska. 


Ask to see the Savage at your dealer’s or write 
us for a complete illustrated catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
ae Dept. I GneasiNY. 


The tiger shares with the lion the title of the largest 
and most ferocious of the cat family. Here is a 
nine-foot man-eater of India that was killed 
with a single shot from a Savage Hi-power rifle. 


Savage Model 99— 4A thoroughbred among big game 
rifles. Six-shot lever action repeater. Made tn the following cali- 
bers: .22 hi-power ; .250-3000; .30-30; .303; and 300. Also made 
in special carbine style in .30-30 and .303 calibers. Savage 
Model 20 Bolt-action—Made in .250-3000 and .300 calibers. 


SAVAGE-STEVENS | 


\ 


the two-layer idea 


Underwear 


_ gives you Warmth and Health 
Protection without Weight 


o 


In 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Dampen one end of a piece of cloth. Thrust 
it out of a window into cold air. Feel of the 
dampened part—then of the dry part. 


The damp part feels much colder. 


Damp cloth chills more suddenly and to a 
much greater extent than dry. And it’s the 
sudden, sharp chill that’s one of the dangers 
to health and one of the disagreeable ex- 
periences in winter. 


Duofold Health Underwear protects you 
against such chills and discomfort. Its fabric 
isin two thin layers, separated by a film of 
air. The inner layer, which absorbs perspira- 
tion, is completely covered by the outer layer, 
which is always drier. Cold air cannot come 
in direct contact with a damp surface. 


Furthermore, Duofold is warm but not 
heavy. Its two-layer fabric makes use of 
the same warmth-retaining principle as 
that of the storm window or double walls of 
a house. Two thin layers, separated by an 


air space, are much more effective in keeping 
warmth in and cold: out than a single layer 
thicker than the two combined. 


Duofold’s two thin layers of finely knitted 
fabric combine warmth and protection 
with the comfort of light winter underwear. 


This fabric comes in two combinations— 


1. Both layers of cotton. 


2. The outer layer made with wool for extra 
warmth and the inner layer made of cot- 
ton for comfort. For those who prefer 
the added protection of wool, this fabric 
is ideal, because the wool can’t touch the 
skin. 

Try Duofold this winter. Feel the differ- 
ence! Let it guard your health. 

Sold by good haberdashers and at depart- 
ment store underwear counters. 

Send for free samples of fabric and 
names of local dealers. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


MOHAWKk, NEW YORK 


Health Underwear for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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‘The Amplitying Iransformer is the 
Magnifying Glass of Radio — 


like 


ACME A.-2 
Audio Amplifying Transformer 


the microscope 


ME 


cn scientist peering thru 


his microscope gazes upon 
a fascinating world of cell and 
germ life so tiny as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye. The 
microscope magnifies them. 


Just so, the Amplifying 
Transformer magnifies, or 
amplifies, faint sounds to 
clear distinct volume so that 
a whole roomful of people 
can shear them on a’ loud 
speaker. Amplification is the 
key to radio. 


But it is very important 
that the Amplifying Trans- 
former does not distort the 
sounds at the same time it 
increases their volume. A 
Transformer that distorts is 
like a microscope that blurs 


the viston. The Amplifying 
Transformer must not only 
increase the volume but must 
also give it to you exactly 
like the original sound— 
pure in toneand quality, loud 
and clear in volume. 


The Acme Apparatus Com- 
pany, Pioneer Transformer 
and Radio Engineers and 
Manufacturers, are known 
everywhere radio is used for 
“Amplification without Dis- 
tortion. » That's tadioun a 
nutshell. 


Send 10 cents to Dept. 173 
for booklet “‘Amplification 
without Distortion.’ 

Use Acme Transformers in 
the set you build. Insist on 
them 1n the set you buy. 


Nationally Distributed 
ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Transformer and Radio Engineers and Manufacturers 


~ for 


\ 


amplification 
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Yes, 


HIS bedroom is attractive because the 

colors of its walls, its furniture, its hang- 
ings, are all in harmony. Even the floor is a 
part of the color plan. 

What an improvement on the kind of 
rooms where floors of yellow wood “swear” 
at the color of everything else about them. 

How was this decorative result secured? 

It all commenced on the day its owner 
read Mrs. Wright’s book, “Floors, Furniture, 
andColor,” and learned the possibilities of lino- 
leum for decorative color use in the bedroom. 
Then her imagination commenced to work. 
She had a natural taste in these matters, and 
the book gave her just the things she needed. 


She devised a color plan 


She would have a bedroom in fresh, cool 
green and rose. Then things moved fast. She 
went to a good store, and the store decorator 
made suggestions. He showed her the new 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum, which she im- 
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rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


This waxed and polished 
floor is Armstrong's Jaspé 
Linoleum. It may be had 
in Green, Brown, Gray, 
or Blue. 


it is a Beautiful Room 


mediately saw would “go” with the new, 
pale green-gray wall paper and the rose 
draperies she already had. | 

In a few days the linoleum layer came. He 
first put downa lining of warm, builders’ dead- 
ening felt, pasting it to the harsh yellow floor 
boards. He then pasted the linoleum over the 
felt, waterproofing it with cement around the 
edges. . 

When this floor was finished, she had the 
room you see. An artistic room —from floor to 
lamp shades. Anda warm, easy-to-clean, sani- 
tary, practically one-piece floor —a smooth, easy- 
on-the-feet floor—a silent, permanent floor 
that needs only a thorough waxing, once or 
twice a year, and an occasional wiping with a 
dust-mop to keep it clean and new-looking. 

All floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum have 
these qualities—and all your rooms can have 
linoleum floors. But the true beauty of 
linoleum depends on these things: first, you 
must get genuine linoleum. You can identify 


Armstrong’s Linoleum by the Circle “A” 
trademark on the burlap back. 

Second, your linoleum floor must be prop- 
erly laid (cemented, not tacked); and, finally, 
the color and pattern you choose must har- 
monize with the other colors in the room. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration’? (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
You can get a copy of this book with de luxe 
colorplates of home interiors for only twenty 
cents. It tells how to use color effectively in 
home furnishing and decoration. Send for it 
today. 

Our Bureau of Interior Deco- 


: ; F Look for the 

ration will give you helpful ad- edie ‘A’ 
nytt 3 50 | trademark on 

vice in planning individual rooms, the burlap back 


with suggestions for color 
schemes. There is no charge for 


- this service. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 819 Liberty Street, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


e Foundation 
lean House — 


en : ie | : : Sea ‘ Old Dutch Cleanser is the foundation of true 
oe es housekeeping cleanliness. ‘ 


ce — dieves you of the hard wor and makes everything clean, 
eae sanitary and hygienic, bringing you the real comfort and 
» satisfaction of spick and span cleanliness everywhere. — 


U pstairs and downstairs—in fact, all through the 
house Old Dutch does the work thoroughly and ene 
It is most economical to ecause it goes farther; the fine 


ae : = cleaning value. 
_ For quick, safes ecor mical housecleaning, use Old 


Dutch. “There's nothin 


ee, ee wet There is nothing like it oe quick, easy Aeie: 
Soe cleaning. Old Dutch “chases” away grime and dirt, re- 
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